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PREFACE 


GIVE  heed  to  .  .  .  teaching.8  Perhaps  the  Church  of  Christ  has  never  given 
sufficient  heed  to  teaching  since  the  earliest  and  happiest  days.  In  our  own  day 
the  importance  of  teaching,  or,  as  we  sometimes  call  it,  expository  preaching,  has 
been  pressed  home  through  causes  that  are  various  yet  never  accidental ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  more  heed  will  be  given  by  the  Church  to  toachiag 
than  has  ever  been  given  before. 

As  a  contribution  towards  the  furnishing  of  the  Church  for  that  great  work, 
this  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE  is  published.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  together  with  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  according  to  the  Authorized 
and  Revised  English  Versions,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  original  tongues. 
Every  effort  has  been  used  to  make  the  information  it  contains  reasonably  full, 
trustworthy,  and  accessible 

As  to  fulness.  In  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  one  expects  that  the  words 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  which  do  not  explain  themselves^  will  receive  some  ex- 
planation. The  present  Dictionary  more  nearly  meets  that  expectation  than  any 
Dictionary  that  has  hitherto  been  published.  Articles  have  been  written  on  the 
names  of  all  Persons  and  Places,  on  the  Antiquities  and  Archaeology  of  the  Bible, 
on  its  Ethnology,  Geology,  and  Natural  History,  on  Biblical  Theology  and  Ethic,  and 
even  on  the  obsolete  or  archaic  words  occurring  in  the  English  Versions.  The 
greater  number  of  the  articles  are  of  small  compass,  for  care  has  been  exercised  to 
exclude  vague  generalities  as  well  as  unaccepted  idiosyncrasies  ;  but  there  are  many 
articles  which  deal  with  important  and  difficult  subjects,  and  extend  to  considerable 
length.  Such,  for  example,  and  to  mention  only  one,  is  the  article  in  the  first 
volume  on  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament 

As  to  trustworthiness.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  appended  to  their  articles, 
except  Wh^re  the  article  is  very  brief  and  of  minor  importance ;  and  these  names  are 
the  best  guarantee  that  the  work  may  be  relied  on.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
those  authors  were  chosen  for  the  various  subjects  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
that  subject,  and  might  be  able  to  speak  with  authority  upon  it.  Then,  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  the  Editor  and  his  Assistant,  every  sheet  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  three  distinguished  scholars  whose  names  are  found  on  the  title-page. 

These  scholars  are  not  responsible  for  errors  of  any  kind,  if  such  should  be  dis- 
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in  the  Dictionary,  but  the  time  and  care  they  have  spent  upon  it  may  be 
taf  eh"  to  a  good  assurance  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reliable  and  anthoritatiTe. 

As  to  accessibility.  While  all  the  articles  have  been  written  expressly  fox 
this  work,  so  they  have  been  arranged  under  the  *vn  Sings  one  would  most  naturally 
bum  to.  In  a  very  few  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  group  allied  subjects 
together.  But  even  then,  the  careful  system  of  black-lettering  and  cross-reference 
adopted,  should  enable  the  reader  to  find  the  subject  wanted  without  delay*  And  so 
important  has  it  seemed  to  the  Editor  that  each  subject  should  be  found  under  its 
own  natural  title,  that  he  has  allowed  a  little  repetition  here  and  there  (though  not 
in  identical  terms)  rather  than  distress  the  reader  by  sending  him  from  one  article 
to  another  in  search  of  the  information  he  desires.  The  Proper  Names  will  be  found 
under  the  spelling  adopted  in  the  Eevised  Version,  and  in  a  few  very  familiar 
instances  the  spelling  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  also  given,  with  a  cross-reference 
to  the  other.  On  the  Proper  Names  generally,  and  particularly  on  the  very  difficult 
and  unsettled  questions  of  their  derivation,  reference  x  may  be  made  to  the  article 
NAMES  (PBOPEB),  which  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume.  The  Hebrew,  and  (where 
it  seemed  to  be  of  consequence  for  the  identification  of  the  name)  the  Greek  of  the 
Sejjtuagint  have  been  given  for  all  proper  and  many  common  names.  It  was  found 
impracticable  to  record  all  the  variety  of  spelling  discovered  in  different  manuscripts 
of  the  Septuagint ;  and  it  was  considered  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  great  Edition 
now  in  preparation  in  Cambridge,  and  the  Concordance  of  Proper  Names  about  to  be 
published  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  Abbreviations,  considering  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  work,  will  be  seen  to  be  few  and  easily  mastered.  A  list  of  them,  together 
with  a  simple  and  uniform  scheme  of  transliterating  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words,  will 
be  found  on  the  following  pages.  The  Maps  have  been  specially  prepared  for  this 
work  by  Mr.  J.  G%  Bartholomew,  F.E.GKS.  The  Illustrations  (the  drawings  for  which 
have  been  chiefly  made  in  Syria  by  the  Bev.  Gr.  M.  Mackie,  M.A.)  are  confined  to 
subjects  which  cannot  be  easily  understood  without  their  aid. 

The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  recording  his  thanks  to  many  friends  and  willing 
felloW'Workers,  including  the  authors  of  the  various  articles.  In  especial,  after  those 
whose  names  are  given  on  the  titlo-jvijro,  he  desires  to  thank  the  Rev.  W.  SANDAY, 
DJX,  LLD.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  has 
read  many  of  the  articles  and  given  valuable  assistance  in  other  ways,  and  whose 
name  might  have  appeared  on  the  title-page,  had  not  illness  prevented  him  for  some 
time  from  carrying  out  his  intention  of  reading  the  proof-sheets  as  they  were  ready ; 
next,  his  own  early  teacher,  Dr.  DONALD  SHEAKEK,  who  voluntarily  undertook,  and 
has  most  conscientiously  carried  out,  the  verification  of  the  passages  of  Scripture ; 
also  Professor  MAHAFFY  of  Dublin,  who  kindly  read  some  articles  in  proof ;  Professor 
KYLE  of  Cambridge ;  Professor  SALMOND  of  Aberdeen ;  Principal  STEWART  of  St. 
Andrews ;  and  Principal  FAIRBAIRN  and  Mr,  J,  VERNON  BAKTLET,  M*A,  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford, 


%*  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,   have  the  sole  right  *>*   publication  of  thii 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE  IB  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


GENERAL 


Alex.  a=  Alexandrian. 

Apoc.  = Apocalypse. 

Apocr.  =  Apocrypha. 

Aq.  =Aquila. 

Arab.  =  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic* 

Assyr.  =  \  —yr  i<» :.. 

Bab.  =  isa!>\  lini.ui 

c,  =  circa,  about. 

Can.  =  Canaanite. 

<-f.  =-=Corm>aie. 

ct.  =  ConsV!i-.t. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

edd.  =  Editions  or  Editors. 

JtiiffyT).  ss:  jEffvptian. 

Eng.  =  English. 

Eth.=  Ethiopia 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page ;  as  Ac 

ff.  =and  following  verses  or  pages ;  as  Mt 

Gr.  =  Greek. 

H=Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.=  Hellenistic. 

Hex.  =Hexateuch* 

Isr.  =  Israelite. 

J=Jahwist. 

J"=  Jehovah. 

Jerus.  = Jerusalem. 

Jos.=Josephu». 


LXX  =  Septuagint. 

MSS  =  Manuscripts. 

MT  =  Massoretic  Text, 

n.  =note. 

NT  =  New  Testament. 

Onk.  =*  Onkelos. 

OT  =  Old  Testament. 

P=  Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =s  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Plioan.  =Pho&nician. 

Pr.  Bk.=  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Kedactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 


Talm.  =Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targum. 

Theod.  =Theodotion. 

TR=Textus  Receptua. 

tr.  =  translate  or  translation. 

VSS=  Versions. 

Vulg.  =s  Vulgate. 

WH=  Westcott  and  Hort's  text. 


II.  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE 


Old  Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv = Leviticus. 

Nu— Numbers. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Jos —Joshua. 

Jg= Judges. 

Ru  =  Ruth. 

1  S,  2  S=l  and  2  Samuel. 

IK,  2  K= land  2  Kings. 

1   Ch,  2  Ch«l    and   2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr=:Ezra. 
Neh  s=s  Nehemiah. 
Est»Esther. 
Job. 

Ps = Psalms.  ~    « 

Pr=  Proverbs. 
EC = Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1  Es,    2  Es  =?  1    and  2    To=*Tobit, 
Esdras.  Jth  =  Judith. 


Ca= Can  tides. 
Is = Isaiah. 
Jer = Jeremiah, 
La  sss  Lamentations. 
Ezk=Ezekiel. 
Dn= Daniel. 
Hos = Hosea, 
Jl=Joel. 
Am = Amos. 
Ob  =  Obadiah. 
Jon = Jonah. 
Mic  =  Micah. 
Nah  =  Nahum. 
Hab=Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haggai. 
Zec=Zecfiariah.    - 
Mal=Malachi. 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to 

Esther. 

Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Sirach  or  Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar  —  Baruch. 
Three  =  Song     of     the 

Three  Children. 


Sus= Susanna. 
Bel  =  Bel      and 

Dragon. 
Pr.     Man  =  Prayer 

Manasses. 
1  Mae,  2  Mac  =  l  and  2 

Maccabees. 


the 
oi 


New  Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 

Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn  =  John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ho = Romans. 

1   Co,   2  Co  =B  1    and  2 

Corinthians* 
Gal = Galatians. 
Eph  =  Ephesians. 
Ph=Philipi)ians. 
Col = Colossians. 


1   Th,  2  Th  =a  1   and  2 

Thessalonians. 
1  Ti,  2  Ti  =  1    and  2 

Tiinofrliv. 
fh"t  =  Tuiis. 
Philem = Philemon. 
He = Hebrews. 
Ja= James. 

IP,  2  P=l  and  2  Peter 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn=l,  2 

and  3  John. 
Jnde. 
Rev  sss  Revelation. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


IIL  ENGLISH  VERSIONS 


Wye,  SB Wydif  a  Bible  (NT  c.  1380,  OT  e.  1382, 

Pnrvey's  Revision  c.  1388). 
Tind^Tindaie's  NT  1526  and  1534,  Pent.  1530. 
Cov.  =  Coverdale's  Bible  1535. 
Matt,  or  Kog.=  Matthew's  (i.e.  prob.  Rogers') 

Bible  1537. 

Jran.  or  Great =Cranmer's  'Great'  Bible  1539. 
Tav.=Taverner's  Bible  1539. 
Gen. = Geneva  NT  1557,  Bible  1560. 


Bish.=  Bishops'  Bible  1568. 
Tom.=Tomson5s  NT  1576. 
Rhem.  =  Rhemish  NT  1582. 
Dou.=Doua3r  OT  1609. 
AV= Authorized  Version  1611. 
A  Vm= Authorized  Version  margin. 
RV= Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  1885, 
RVm  =  Revised  Version  margin. 
EV^Auth.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


IV.  FOR  THE  LITERATURE 


*  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 
-4T=Altes  Testament 
j&L = Bampton  Lecture. 
J5Jf==  British  Museum. 
BRP= Biblical  Researches  in  Paleacine. 
GIG— Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grsecarum. 
GIL— Corpus  Inscription  urn  Latinamm. 

Corpus  Fiiscriptiormin  Semiticarum. 
=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT. 
j=: Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
6r(r^l=Gdttingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
#F/=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 
£TCM=  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
-Sr.2?=Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
S"JP=History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
HGrHL-  Historical  Geog.  of  Holy  Land. 
HI-  History  of  Israel. 

HPM=  History,  Proi-lhM  v,  nrt]  the  Monuments. 
JDrA^Jahrbuchor  f";:r  <IOU:H;K-  Theologie. 
JEAS= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
•TQK    J.  •  ;*'i  QH;I-I.  -U  Review. 
/•.r'!/-  h,'   Kc  ;'!!!«.'•'!•  i,<  M  unddas  Alte  Test 
XOT=Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test, 
CW=Otium  Norvicense. 
OTJC=The  Old  Test  in  the  Jewish  Church. 


=z  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

Qtii  -Jnli-  Statement  of  the  same. 
P.</iJ  -  i'roL'  v  ip^  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 

Archaeology. 
PE J£= Real  -Encyclopadie  fur  protest  Theologie 

und  Kirche. 

QPB= Queen's  Printers'  Bible. 
REJ~ Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
J2P= Records  of  the  Past 
ES= Religion  of  the  Semites. 
SBOT=z Sacred  Books  of  Old  Test, 
5^T=Studien  und  Kritiken. 
SWP~  Memoirs    of    the    Survey   of   Western 

Palestine. 

ThL  or  rAZ^=Theol.  Literaturzeitung. 
rAr=Theol.  Tijdschrift 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology, 
WAI^ Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
ZAW  or  Z^7TPF=Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alttest 

Wissenschaft. 
ZDMG  =  Zeitsehrift    der   Deutschen    Morgen 

landischen  Gesellschaft 
^DP7=Zeitschrift   des    Deutsehen   Palastina 

Vereins. 
Z£"JT=Zeitechrift  fiir  kirchliche  Wissenschaft, 


A  small  superior  number  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to,  as  KAT*,  IOT6. 
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AUTHORS   OF   ARTICLES    IN   VOL.   I 


Rev.  WALTER  F.  ADENEY,  M.A,,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  New  College, 
London. 

Yen.  A.  S.  AGLEN,  M.A.,D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  St. 
Andrews. 

Rev.  WILLOUGHBY  C.ALLEN,  M.A.,  Chaplain,  Fel- 
low, and  Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Hebrew, 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Rev.  JOHN  S.  BANKS,  Professor  of  Systematic  The- 
ology in  the  Headingley  College,  Leeds. 

Rev.  W.  E.  BARNES,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge. 

JAMES  YERNON  BARTLBT,  M.A.,  Tutor  in  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford. 

Rev.  L.  W.  BATTEN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia. 

Rev.  WILLIS  JUDSON  BEECHER,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
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Rev.  JOSEPH  AGAR  BEET,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sys- 
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College. 
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Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Rev,  W.  H.  BENNETT,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  Hackney  and  New  Colleges, 
London;  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Rev.  EDWARD  RUSSELL  BERNARD,  M.A.,  Chan- 
cellor and  Canon  of  Salisbury ;  formerly  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Rev.  JOHN  HENEY  BERNARD,  D.D.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Archbishop  King's  Lect- 
urer in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Rev.  ROBERT  MASSON  Bo  YD,  M.A.,  Q-lenbervie, 
Kincardine. 

Rev.  FRANCIS  BROWN,  M.A,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  Yoik 

Rev.  W.  ADAMS  BROWN,  M.A.,  D  D.,  Professor  of 
1  Systematic  Theology  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York, 

F,  CRAWFORD  BTJREITT^  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Rev.  CHARLES  Fox  BURNEY,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Hebrew,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John  Baptist's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


Rev.  WINFRID  0.  BURROWS,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
Leeds  Clergy  School. 

The  late  Rev.  JAMES  S.  CANDLISH,  MA.,  D  D., 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Eev.  WILLIAM  CARSLAW,  M.A.,  M.D.,  of  the  Leb- 
anon Schools,  Bey  rout,  Syria. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  THOMAS  Ci  AJ*V:AN-.  }T.A  ,  Polio w, 
Tutor,  and  Hebiew  Lecturer,  Linmnniif-3  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Rev.  ROBERT  HENRY  CHARLES,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Rev.  FREDERIC  HENRY  CHASE,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Clergy  Training  School.  Cjiribjidire, 
and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  ArelibNiiop  of 
York. 

Lieut.-Col.  CLAUDE  REGNIER  CONDER.  R.E.,  LL.D.. 
M.R.A.S. 

FRED*  C.  CONYBEARE,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford. 

Rev.  G.  A.  COOKE,  M  A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Beacon  sfi  eld,  Bucks. 

Rev.  HENRY  COWAN,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

W.  E.  CRUM,  M.A.*  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund. 

Rev.  EDWARD  L.  CURTIS,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

Rev.  ANDREW  BRUCE  DAVIDSON,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  New  College^ 
Edinburgh. 

Rev.  T.  WITTON  DAVIES,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.R.A.S., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Midland 
Baptist  College,  Nottingham. 

Rev.  W.  T.  DAVISON,  M.A.t  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Handsworth  Theo- 
logical College,  Birmingham. 

Rev.  JAMES  DENNEY,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Free  Church  Col- 
Iciro,  Glasgow. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  DICKSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeri- 
tus Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  ROLLES  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  EWINGK  M.A.,  Birimrighain  for* 
merly  of  Tiberias,  Palestine* 
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DICTIONARY   OP   THE   BIBLE 


A. — This  letter  is  used  in  critical  notes  on 
the  text  of  OT  and  NT  to  denote  the  Codex 
Alexandrians,  a  MS  of  the  Greek  Bible  written 
apparently  in  Egypt  c.  A.D.  450,  placed  in  the 
library  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  1098, 
presented  by  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople (formerly  of  Alexandria),  to  Charles  I. 
in  1628,  and  now  in  the  Jir:ii-:>  "Niii.-onrii.  It  con- 
tains the  whole  Bible  except  Gn  1414-17  IS1'*-16'1* 
166'8,  1  K  [1  S]  1218-14»,  Ps  49(50)20-79(80)11,  Mt 
l^SS8,  Jn  e^-S52, 2  Co  418-127.  The  Psalter  is  intro- 
duced by  a  letter  of  Athanasius  to  Marcellinus, 
the  Hypotheses  of  Eusebius,  and  various  tables; 
and  is  concluded  by  a  collection  of  Canticles  from 
OT  and  NT,  and  a  Christian  Morning  Hymn. 
Rev  is  followed  by  two  Epistles  of  Clement  (want- 
ing I58'63  218'20),  both  apparently  -•  iV,  '\i  ,n  rY-iiM i< al 
use  at  the  time  when  this  MS.  un*  .  •];.  n.  Li^. 
of  all,  marked  as  extra-canonical,  came  eighteen 
Psalms  of  Solomon ;  bnt  this  part  has  disappeared. 
Its  readings  in  OT  can  be  most  readily  ascer- 
tained from  Professor  Swete's  edition  of  the  LXX. 
Its  NT  text  was  published  by  Woide  in  1786,  by 
B.  H.  Cowper  in  1860,  and  by  E.  H.  Hansell  in  a 
parallel  text,  1864.  The  whole  MS  was  published 
in  a  photographic  facsimile  by  the  Curators  of  the 
British  Museum  in  1879.  J.  O.  F.  MURRAY. 


the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai  by 
C.  Tischendorf,  1844  and  1859.  It  was  written 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the  4th  cent. 
Four  scribes  at  least  were  employed  on  it.  The 
scribe  who  copied  Tobit  and  Judith  wrote  also  six 
cancel  leaves  in  the  NT  ;,»•':  "•  '•  -  Mt  169-1812 
2436-265,  Mk  14M-Lk  1«  '!  •"•,•,  He  4M-81, 
besides  various  headlines,  titles,  subscriptions, 
and  section  numbers.  This  scribe  Tischendorf 
further  identified  with  the  scribe  who  wrote  the 
NT  in  Codex  B,  Vaticanus  (which  see).  The  MS 
shows  marks  of  revision  due  to  various  hands  from 
the  4th  cent,  to  the  12th  cent.  One  of  these,  tf*f 
7th  cent.,  declares  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  2  Es  [Ezr- 
Neh]  and  at  the  end  of  Est,  that  he  had  compared 
the  MS  in  these  books  with  a  very  ancient  copy 
transcribed  by  Antoninus  the  Confessor,  and  col- 
lated \\  ilh  Origin's  Hexapla  by  the  holy  martyr 
Pamphilus  \\  hen  in  prison  at  Csesarea.  The  cor- 
rections introduced  by  him  in  these  books,  though 
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of  an  Origenic  character,  certainly  do  not  embody 
the  complete  Hexaplaric  text. 

There  seems  to  be  no  clear  evidence  to  show 
either  where  the  MS  was  written9  or  how  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  monks  of  St.  Catherine. 
While  in  their  possession  it  fell  into  decay,  and 
long  ago  the  outside  sheets  were  cut  up  for  book- 
binding purposes  $  and  Tischendorf  was  convinced 
that  the  sheets  he  rescued  in  1844  were  only  wait- 
ing their  turn  for  use  in  the  oven.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  MS  is  now  far  from 
complete.  It  contains  portions  of  Gn  23.  24  and  of 
Nu  5.  6.  7,-  1  Ch  927-1917,  2  Es  &'<»*  [Ezr  O^Neh], 
Est,  To,  Jth,  1  Mac,  4  Mac  (3  Mac  perhaps  lost), 
Is,  Jer,  La  1-220,  Jl,  Ob,  Jon,  Nah,  Hab,  Zeph. 
Hag,  Zee,  Mai,  Ps,  'Pr,  EC,  Ca,  Wis,  Sir,  Job 
The  NT  is  complete,  and  is  followed  by  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  and  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

The  text  has  been  published  in  facsimile  type— 
(1)  in  1846,  'Cod.  FricL-Aug.,1  containing  the  sheets 
of  OT  secured  in  1844;  (2)  in  1802,  *Cod.  Sin./ 

'iiniiirijr.  besides  NT,  the  rest  of  OT,  with  the 

;»i-pi  ior-  of  a  few  verses  (published  in  an  appendix 
in  1867).  Tischendorf  also  published  the  NT  text 
in  a  handy  volume  in  1863.  The  OT  readings  are 
most  easily  accessible  in  Swete's  edition  of  the 
LXX  (Cambridge,  1887-95,  ed.  2,  1895-8). 

J.  0.  F.  MURRAY. 

A.— -A  symbol  used  in  OT  criticism  by  Dillinana 
to  signify  the  Priestly  elements  of  the  Hex.,  more 
usually  known  as  P.  See  HEXATETTCH. 

F.  H.  WOODS. 

A  is  frequently  used  in  AV,  and  sometimes 
retained  in  KV,  in  constructions  that  are  now 
obsolete.  It  is  found  both  as  an  adj.  (or  indef. 
art.)  and  as  a  prep.  1.  A,  as  an  adj.,  is  a  worn- 
down  form  of  the  Old  English  adj.  an,  *one.* 
(1)  In  modern  Eng.  a  is  used  before  a  con- 
sonantal sound,  an  before  a  vowel  sound.  In 
the  Eng.  VSS  of  the  Bible  this  usage  is  not 
invariable.  See  AN.  (2)  A  is  found  qualifying 
abstract  nouns  without  affecting  their  meaning: 
Wis  1217  *  thou  art  of  a  full  power5  (KV  jperfect  in 


ihev  should  be  in  a  readiness.*  Cf.  Gtaylforde, 
pylgrymage  7 :  *  alwaye  in  a  redynesse  to  set  forth 
when  they  wolL*  On  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimea 
omitted  where  it  is  required  for  individualising : 
Sir  3917  '  at  time  convenient.'  (3)  In  Lie  9'-*  '  about 


AAEON 


AAEON 


an  eight  days  (RY  about  eight  days)  after  these 
sayings '  the  art.  is  used  as  in  *  a  good  many ' ;  so 
1  Mac  415  *  there  were  slain  of  them  upon  a  three 
thousand  men  *  (RV  *  about  three  thousand  *). 

2.  In  other  expressions  A  is  a  prep.,  being 
a  worn-down  form  of  an  or  on,  and  stands  for 
the  modern  'at,'  'in,'  or  'on/  2  Ch  218  'three 
thousand  and  six  hundred  overseers  to  set  the 
people  a  work '  (RV  « awork ') ;  I  Co  97  '  who 
goeth  a  warfare  (RV  fserveth')  any  time  at  his 
own  charges?*  Jth  7a  *' horsemen  .  .  .  and  other 
men  that  were  afoot.'  Most  frequently  with  a 
verbal  noun  in  'ing' :  2  Ch  166  'wherewith  Baasha 
was  a  building'  (AV  of  1611,  later  edd.  'was 
building,'  RV  'had  builded'b  1  Es  620  'Being 
still  a  building,  it  is  not  yet  fully  ended  * ;  Lk  S42 
1  She  lay  a  dying.'  The  full  form  an  or  on  re- 


mained side  by  side  with  this  worn-down  form : 
Ac  1386  'David  .  .  .  fell  on  sleep' ;  Mt  4a  'He 
was  afterward  an  hungered  '  (RV  *  He  afterward 
'An  hungered'  occurs  also  Mt  121* 8 
44j  Mk  ^  Lk  &t  and  in  aU  these  places 
RV  leaves  it  unchanged). 

LITERATURE.— Besides  the  necessary  edd.  of  the  Eng.  Bible, 
Skeat,  Etymol,  Diet,  of  the  Eng,  Lang.% ;  Murray  and  Bradley, 
Eng.  Diet,  on  Hist.  Priiiciple*  (called  the  Oaford  Eng.  Diet.) ; 
vniMiui,  Century  Diet.;  Wright,  Bible  Word  EooW;  Michie, 
7,iW.'  \\~itn1n  and  Phrases;  Mayhew,  Select  Glossary  of  Bible 
Words ;  Trench,  Select  Glossary ;  together  with  the  Concord- 
ances to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  etc. ;  and  the  Clarendon  Press 
and  Pitt  Press  edd.  of  the  En?,  works  of  the  period. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

AARON  (jVizjtf,  LXX  'Aa/x6jt>). — In  the  narratives 
of  the  Exodus,  Aaron  is,  after  Moses,  the  most 
prominent  figure.  Often  appearing  as  the  colleague 
or  i  o;  • ''-( r:  i  ji ,  i\  <>  of  the  ^reat  leader  and  lawgiver, 
he  i-  in  i>Jri!<  si.Vr  the  pnest,  and  the  head  of  the 
Israelitish  priesthood.  We  must,  however,  distin- 
guish "between  our  different  authorities  in  the 
rent.,  for  in  the  priestly  narrative  Aaron  not 
unnaturally  occupies  a  far  more  important  place 
than  in  the  earlier  account  of  JE. 

In  JE,  Aaron  is  first  introduced  as  Moses* 
hrother,  and  with  the  title  of  the  Levite,  in  Ex 
414J,  where  J",  sending  Moses  on  his  mission  to 
the  Israelite"-,  np|.(»inS  him,  on  account  of  his 
fluency  in  h|><  cell,  to  bo  ihe  spokesman  of  Moses  to 
tne  people  (rv.A*"Ad).  Aaron  meets  his  brother  in 
the  mount  of  God ;  together  they  return  to  Egypt 
and  assemble  the  elders  of  tlio'Nii.cuic-,  before 
whom  Aaron,  instructed  by  Moses,  delivers  God's 
message  and  performs  the  appointed  signs.  The 
people  believe;  but  when  Moses  and  Aaron  re- 
quest Pharaoh  to  grant  the  people  temporary 
leave  of  absence,  the  king  refuses  to  listen  to  them 
(Ex  4-61).  In  the  account  of  the  plague?  Aaron 
occupies  quite  a  subordinate  place,  being  the 
silent  companion  of  his  brother.  It  is  Moses  who 
is  sent  to  Pharaoh  and  announces  the  coming 
plagues  (Ex  714ff*  S1*20*-  91*-  Mff-  [J  mainly]— with 
10s  contrast  10?  (ke  turned').  Aaron  is  merely 
called  in  four  times  along  with  Moses  to  entreat 
for  their  removal  (8s-25  9iY  1018).  Indeed  it  seems 
probable  that  the  mention  of  Aaron  in  these 
passages  is  due,  not  to  the  original  narrative  of  J, 
but  to  the  editor  who  combined  J  and  E ;  for  in 
each  case  Moses  alone  answers,  and  in  his  own 
name;  in  880  9s8  1018  his  departure  alone  is  men- 
tioned, while  in  818  it  is  Moses  alone  who  prays  for 
the  removal  of  the  frogs.  In  the  history  of  the 
wanderings  the  passages  relating  to  Aaron  are  for 
the  most  part  derived  from  E,  where  indeed  Miriam 
is  described  as  the  sister  of  Aaron  (1520).  With 
Hur  he  assists  Moses  in  holding  up  the  rod  of  God 
to  ensure  the  defeat  of  Amalek  (1710- ia  E),  and 
together  with  the  elders  he  is  called  to  Jethro's 
sacrifice  (18la  E).  At  Sinai,  while  priests  and  people 
remain  below,  Aaron  accompanies  Moses  up  the 
mountain  (19s*  J),  together  with  Nadab,  Abihu, 


and  seventy  elders  of  Israel  (24lf*  9"n)  ;  and  when 
Moses  with  Joshua  alone  is  about  to  approach 
still  nearer  to  God,  Aaron  and  Hur  are  1  «»•  M  •<;•;  t\  •  i\\ 
i  .  •  ••  *  I  ••  :  supreme  judges  of  the  people  V:M  i!-  ' 
I/  .»!<•-•  •'  absence  being  prolonged,  Aaron,  at 
the  people's  request,  makes  a  golden  calf  as  a 
visible  symbol  of  J",  for  which  he  afterwards 
weakly  excuses  himself  to  Moses,  throwing  the 
blame  upon  the  people  (321"5-  21'25).  At  a  later 
period  Aaron  with  Miriam  opposes  Moses,  on  the 
ground  that  they  also  are  recipients  of  divine 
revelations,  Miriam  being  apparently  regarded  as 
the  leader  on  this  occasion,  since  the  punishment 
falls  upon  her  (Nu  12  E).  Some  further  par- 
ticulars relating  to  Aaron  are  to  be  learnt  from 
Dt,  in  passag  •  j  •.  '^-  1  1  «  the  narra- 
tive of  JE  ;  •  •  "  ';  '  '  i  .  '  offered  by 

Moses  on  his  account  after  the  making  of  the 
golden  calf  (Dt  920)  ;  the  choice  of  Levi  as  the 
priestly  tribe,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  zeal 
shown  by  them  against  the  idolaters  (108f>)  ;  the 
death  of  Aaron  at  Moserah  (site  unknown),  and 
the  succession  of  his  son  Eleazar  to  the  priestly 
office  (106*7,  the  itinerary  probably  from  E,  cf.  Nu 
21i2f-  is.  isff.^  The  last  passage  is  important  as 
showing  that  the  tradition  of  a  hereditary  priest- 
hood in  the  family  of  Aaron  was  found  even 
outside  the  priestly  history.  Comp.  Jos  24s3  E, 
where  mention  is  made  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  priestly  tradition,  where 
the  institution  of  the  ordinances  of  divine  worship 
is  described  at  length,  that  Aaron  figures  most 
prominently  as  the  founder  of  the  Israelitish 
priesthood,  and  becomes,  indeed,  with  Moses  the 
joint  leader  of  the  people.  P  records  several 
aetails  respecting  Aaron's  family  :  he  is  the  son  of 
Amram  and  Jochebed  (Ex  620),  and  three  years 
older  than  Moses  (ib.  77»  Nu  3389).  His  wife  waa 
Elisheba,  his  sons  Nadab,  Abihu  (cf.  Ex  241*9  E  ?), 
Eleazar  (cf.  Jos  24s3  E),  and  Ithamar.  See  Ex 
C23  etc.  A  slightly  different  representation  of 
Aaron's  first  commission  is  given  in  Ex  63-718  P, 
from  that  in  the  parallel  narrative  Ex  4-61  JE. 
Here  Aaron  is  appointed  the  spokesman  of  Moses, 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  Pharaoh  (see  71),  and  it  is 
before  the  king  that  Aaron  works  a  wonder, 
turning  his  rof  into  a  serpent.  From  this  point 
onwards  the  importance  assigned  to  Aaron  in 
P  becomes  very  marked.  He  regularly  co- 
operates with  Moses  at  the  time  01  the 
Egyp.  plagues,  usually  bringing  these  to  pass  by 
means  of  his  rod  in  accordance  with  Moses' 
instructions  (Ex  719f*  8M'  1M*)«  Many  commands  of 
God  are  addressed  to  both  leaders  alike  (Ex  98'10 

LV    IP    131     M88    ^     Nu   21,    Cf. 


they  are  consulted  by  the  people  (ISTu  98  1588,  cf. 
132®),  and  nguiiibl  both  of  them  the  murmurings  of 
the  people  aie  directed  (Ex  162,  Nu  142,  cf.26 
163-4f  cf.18  202).  All  this,  however,  does  not 
prevent  distinct  and  characteristic  parts  being 
assigned  to  each  of  them.  Thus  the  first  place  is 
given  to  Moses  throughout.  He  receives  the 
aivine  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai  respecting  the 
appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priest- 
hood (Ex  281"4  29**),  and  upon  the  completion  of 
the  tabernacle  solemnly  consecrates  them,  and 
offers  the  appointed  sacrifices  (Ex  29,  Lv  8.  9). 
Aaron,  on  the  other  hand,  is  specially  *  the  priest  ' 
(Ex  3110  3519  3821,  Lv  132,  Nu  18a*),  who  stays  a  plague 
by  an  offering  of  incense  (Nu  164<M8)  ;  to  his  charge 
the  tabernacle  is  committed  (ib.  43>  19<  m  M),  and 
to  hun  the  Levites  are  given  in  exchange  for  the 
firstborn  (ib.  339fL).  Aaron  is  distinguished  from 
his  sons,  the  inferior  priests,  by  the  anointing 
which  he  receives  (Ex  297,  Lv  812,  cf.  Ex  29as), 
LV  43.fi.i6  620.23  iesa  21io.  u  NU  3525)  :  —  passages 
which  speak  of  his  sons  as  being  also  anointed 


AAROKITES 


ABADIAS 


probably  belong  to  the  later  additions  to  the 
Priestly  Code  (Ex  2841  3080  4015,  Lv  7s6,  Nu  3s). 
Between  the  family  of  Aaron  and  the  rest  of  the 
Levites  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn  (see  esp. 
Nu  3,  4).  In  this  connection  it  is  to  he  noticed 
that  in  the  main  portion  of  Nu  16  Koran's  com- 
panions in  his  rebellion  are  called  *  princes  of  the 
COM;.  location  *  (162),  i.e.  not  all  Levites  (cf.  Nu 
:>/,  ;  il-'ir  complaints  are  directed  against  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  all  mur- 
murings  are  finally  silenced  by  the  miraculous  ! 
budding  of  the  rod  of  Aaron,  the  representative  of  | 
the  house  of  Levi  (Nu  171*11).  But  certain  addi- 
tions seem  to  have  been  made  to  the  chapter  to 
emphasize  a  different  point,  and  in  these  passages 
Koran's  companions  are  regarded  as  wholly  Levites, 
who  ]»«•<>!  p-t  ii<r.'iiM-i  tlu>  -'inciioi  ckim*  of  the  house 
of  Aaiou  tXu  1G'1-1'"1'  -•1''3--'1j  Sec  iuulier,  PEIESTS  ; 
also  AARONITES,  AARON'S  ROD,  KOEAH.  ! 

For  failing  to  show  due  honour  to  J*  at 
Meribah  Kadesh,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
wanderings,  Aaron  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
promised  land  (Nu  208"18).  Shortly  afterwards, 
accompanied  by  Moses  and  his  own  son  Eleazar, 
Aaron  ascended  Mount  Hor,  on  the  border  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  and  after  being  solemnly  stripped  of 
his  priestly  giirm'jnU,  which  were  put  on  Eleazar, 
died  there  at  the  age  of  123  (Nu  2022'29  33^  P). 
The  site  of  Mount  Boris  uncertain,  the  traditional 
identification  with  Jebel  Nebi  Harun,  S.W.  of 
Petra,  being  very  doubtful  (see  Dillm.  on  Nu  2022) ; 
the  itinerary  of  T  (Nu  3330'88)  names  six  stages  be- 
tween Moseroth  (Bt  106  Moserah)  and  Mt.  Hor. 
,  In  the  older  literature  outside  the  Pent.,  the 
mission  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in  Egypt  is  alluded  to 
in  Jos  246  E,  and  1  S  126* 8  (a  passage  which  has 
affinities  with  E).  Micah  (64)  names  as  the  leaders 
of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam,  but  Aaron  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  prophets.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

AARONITES  (fhqs  »$  'sons  of  Aaron').— This 
phrase  might,  according  to  Sem.  idiom,  denote 
either  the  members  of  a  class  or  piild  (comp.  sons 
of  Koran,  sons  of  Asaph,  sons  of  the  prophets),  or 
members  of  a  family  connected  by  blood  kinship. 
As  used  in  OT  it  was  understood  in  the  latter 
sense,  all  the  priests,  at  anyrate  from  the  time  of 
the  second  temple,  tracing  their  descent  from 
Aaron,  as  the  head  and  founder  of  the  Israelitish 
I  ri  i  •  •  • '  1 1  oo<1  T!  i  < '  ! "  rm  does  not  occur  earlier  than 

1  lie  1 1  i<»-:  I y  1,0- !  \tf  -  of  the  Pent.,  where  in  certain 
groups  of  laws  the  epithet  Aaronites  is  often  given 
to  the  priests  (see  esp.   Lv  1-3,  and  comp.    6s 
*  Aaron  and  Ms  sons '),  and  a  sharp  distinction  is 
drawn   between   the   Aaronite   priests  and  the 
Levites  who  wait  upon   them   (see  esp.  Nu  310 
1640  18M).     It  is  doubtful  whether  any  mention 
of  the  Aaronites  or  seed  of  Aaron  was  to  be 
found   in   the   original    H   (Law    of    Holiness), 
the   present   text  of   Lv   17*  21*-  "•***  22s-  «•» 
being  probably  due  to  the  R.    The  Chronicler 
divides  the  priests  into  the  houses  of  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  assigning  sixteen  courses  to  the  former 
and  eight  to  the  latter ;  and,  probably  without 
good  authority,  he  connects  the  former  with  the 
Zadokite  priests  of  Jerus.,  and  the  latter  with 
the  family  of  Eli  (1  Ch  24),  though  the  name  of 
one  of  Eli's  sons  (cf .  also  1  S  227f»)  would  suggest  a 
connexion  between  this  family  and  Phinehas  the 
son  of  Eleazar  (Jos  24s3).     Throughout  his  work 

''"'the  priests  are  frequently  termed  the  Aaronites 
(sons  of  Aaron)— viz.  1  Ch  6M-C7  154  23s8- »  241-81, 

2  Ch  139- 10  2618  2921  3119  3514,  Neh  10s8  1247.     In 
]   Ch  1227  2717  the  house  or  family  of  Aaron  is 
placed  on  a  level  with   the   other   tribes;    and 
similarly  in  some  late  Psalms,  by  the  side  of  the 
House  of  Israel  and  the  House  of  Levi,  the  priestly 


class  is  described  as  the  House  of  Aaron  (Ps  11510-13 
118s  13519).  H.  A.  WHITE. 

AARON'S  ROD. — Aaron's  rod  is  the  centre  of 
interest  in  an  important  incident  of  the  desert 
wanderings — time  arid  place  are  both  uncertain — 
as  recorded  by  the  priestly  narrator  (P),  Nu  171"31 
(Heb.  text  1718"28).  The  passage  should  be  studied 
in  connexion  with  the  more  complex  narrative  in 
ch.  16,  to  the  events  of  which  the  incident  in 
question  forms  the  sequel  (see  Driver,  LOT  SQL). 
In  obedience  to  a  divine  command,  12  rods,  repre- 
senting the  12  princes  of  the  tribes,  each  with  the 
name  of  a  prince  engraved  upon  it,  together  with  a 
13th  rod  (cf.  Vulg.  fueruntque  virgse  duodecim 
absque  virga  Aaron)  to  represent  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
but  bearing  the  name  of  Aaron,  were  deposited  by 
Moses  before  *the  testimony,'  i.e.  before  the  ark. 
The  iVln.i"  /  :IIO*M":I/  it  was  found  that  'the  rod 
of  Aaron  for  the  House  of  Levi  was  budded,  and 
put  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  an<*  bare 
ripe  almonds1  (178  BV),  by  which  it  was  miracu- 
lously proved  that  J"  had  Himself  selected  the 
tribe  of  Levi  to  be  the  exclusive  possessors  of  the 
priestly  prerogatives.  The  standpoint  of  the 
narrator  is  thus  different  from  that  of  a  later 
stratum  in  the  foregoing  section,  which  represents 
a  party  of  Levites  in  revolt  against  the  exclusive 
priesthood  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  *  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded '  was  ordered  to  be  put  back  to  its  former 
place  'before  the  [ark  of  the]  testimony*  (1710)  as  a 
token  to  future  generations  of  the  divine  choice. 
A  later  Jewish  tradition,  at  variance  with  this 
command,  and  with  the  express  statement  of  1  K  89, 
is  found  in  He  9*,  and  in  later  Jewish  writers,  that 
the  rod,  like  the  pot  of  manna,  had  a  place  -with 
the  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark. 

A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

IB.— See  NAMES  (PROPER),  and  TIME. 

ABACUC. — The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  appears  in  2  Es  I40. 

ABADDON.— This  word  is  found  in  the  OT 
only  in  the  Wisdom  Literature.  When  it  first 
appears,  the  old  view  of  Sbeol  as  a  place  where 
tne  family,  national,  and  social  distinctions  of  the 
world  atiove  are  reproduced,  had  been  partially 
displaced ;  and  in  some  measure  the  higher  concep- 
tion had  gained  acceptance,  which  held  that  in  Sheol 
at  all  events  moral  distinctions  were  paramount, 
and  that  men  were  treated  there  according  to  their 
deserts.  In  Job  3 112  Abaddon  (J^QIJ)  bears  the 

general s-  -  of  « ruin,'  *  destruction.'    (But  see 

Dill  in.  u  .  ! '.  • .  i  •: .'  ".''  In  the  other  instances  of  its 
occurrence,  however,  it  is  specialised,  and  designates 
the  place  of  the  lost  in  Sheol.  Thus  in  Job  26°,  Pr 
1511 2720  (TOK,  in  Kerd  pi;x)  it  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  'Sheol'  (W»),  and  in  Ps  8811  wiUi  'grave*' 
(•up).  Again,  in  Job  2S23  a  further  development  is 
to  be  observed.  In  this  passage  it  is  linked  with 
death  (mo),  and  personified  in  the  same  way  as  we 
find  xyyf.  in  Dn  42S  and  Hades  in  Kev  6s,  and 
DW  and  cipD  in  the  Talmud.  The  word  is  found 
once  more  in  the  Bible  in  Bev  911.  In  this  passage 
it  is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a  prince  of  the 
infernal  regions,  and  explained  by  the  word  'Au-oX- 
Xt5o7v=*  Destroyer.1  In  the  LXX  JTOK  is  always 
rendered  by  diniXeta,  except  in  Job  3 112  where  LEJC 
implies  a  different  text.  The  first  two  meanings 
above  given  are  found  in  the  Aram,  and  later  Heb. 
Finally,  in  the  latter  in  the  'Em  ek  Hammelech,  f .  15. 
3,  Abaddon  becomes  the  lowest  place  of  Gehenna. 

K.  H.  CHARLES. 

ABADIAS  CA^otMot),  1  Es  8s8.— Son  of  Jezelus,  of 
the  sons  of  Joab,  returned  with  Ezra  from  captivity 
Called  Obadiali.  son  of  Jehiel,  Ezr  89. 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAT. 


ABAGTHA 


ABDA 


ABAGTHA  (KWS,  Est  I10),  one  of  the  seven 
chamberlains  or  eunuchs  sent  by  Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes)  to  fetch  the  queen,  Vashti,  to  his 
banquet.  The  name,  which  is  apparently  Persian, 
is  probably  akin  to  the  names  Bigtha  (I10)  and 
Bi^than  (:2J1).  For  the  derivation,  bagddna  =  *  God's 
gilt/  has  been  suggested,  but  cannot  be  regarded 
as  certain.  In  the  LXX  the  names  of  the  chamber- 
lains are  quite  different  from  the  Hebrew. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

ABANAH  (nj5N,  Ker&  rucx,  AV  Abana  j  AVm 
Araana,  RVm  Amanah  ;  2  K  512).  This  '  river  of 
Damascus, 'the  Chrysorrhoas  of  theGreeks,is  identi- 
fied with  the  JBarada,  to  whose  waters  Damascus 
owes  her  life.  Bising  in  the  uplands  near  Baalbec, 
it  drains  the  hollow  in  the  bosom  of  Anti-Lebanon. 
'Aim  el  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zebeddny,  swells 
the  stream,  which  then  plunges  down  the  deep 
picturesque  gorge  of  Wady  Barada.  About 
14  miles  N.  vV.  of  Damascus,  in  a  beautiful 
romantic  spot  in  the  heart  of  the  hills,  rises  the 
mighty  fountain  el  Fijeh  (G-r.  ^777^,  a  spring) ;  a 
river  born  in  a  moment,  which,  after  a  brief, 
foaming  course,  joins  the  Barada,  more  than 
doubling  its  volume.  It  then  flows  along  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  winding  valley,  shaded  by 
beautiful  and  fruitful  trees ;  bare,  yellow  rocks 
towering  high  on  either  hand  above  the  green. 
About  half  the  water  is  led  captive  along  the 
eastern  bank  towards  the  city,  the  Beyrout  road 
passing  between  the  streams.  Just  where  the 
precipitous  cliffs  advance  as  if  to  C<*  ••  :"«'  t  o1," 
it  escapes  from  the  mountains,  and,  :  »•• 
out  fanlike  in  many  branches,  waieis  ui«  picim, 
supplies  the  city,  and  drains  off  into  the  northern 
two  of  the  marshy  lakes  eastward.  One  branch  is 
called  Nahr  Bama$9  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient 
name.  W.  EWING. 

ABARIM  (on^ii). — A  plural  form  of  the  word 

signifying  *  part  beyond  '  ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Jordan,  on  the  E.  side  of  it.  It  is  used  as  a  proper 
name  preceded  by  in  '  mount '  (Nu  2712,  Dt  3249), 
and  by  "irr  e  mountains '  (Nu  3347).  It  is  also  found 
with  "y  [see  IYE-ABAEIM]  (Nu  2111  S344).  In  all 
these  places  the  def.  art.  is  used  with  Abarim,  but 
in  Jer  22JO  (EV  Abarim,  AV  *  the  passages ')  the 
def.  art.  is  not  used.  For  the  geogr.  position  see 
NEBO.  The  LXX  translate  A.  by  rb  irtpav,  except  in 
Nu  3347,  Dt  3249  where  they  have  rd  (rt>)  'Apapelvfa). 
For  Ezk  3911,  and  a  very  doubtful  use  of  this  word, 
see  Smend,  in  loc.  A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

ABASE,  ABASEMENT.  —  Abase  is  three  times 
used  in  AV,  and  letained  in  KV  to  translate 
1  .  ,« V  '  ".  otherwise  rendered  *  bring  low '  or 
*rsii.  ,  /  • /  *  bring  down*  or  *bow  down,' 

*  humble ' ;  and  once  to  tr.  n$,  Is  31*  *  he  will  not 
be  afraid  of  their  voice,  nor  abase  himself  (=be 
cast  down)  for  the  noise  of  them.*    In  NT  it  is  five 
times  used  to  render  rav€iv6(a,  changed  in  RV  into 

*  humble/  except  in  Ph  412  '  I  know  how  to  be 
abased/  and  2  Co  II7  '  Commit  a  sin  in  abasing 
myself/    Abasement,  moaning  humiliation,  occurs 
in  Sir  2011  '  There  is  aa  a.  because  of  glory ;  and 
there  is  that  lifteth  up  his  head  from  a  low  estate.' 
Cf.  Sir  2523  EV  *  A  wicked  woman  is  a.  of  heart1 
( AV  *  abateth  the  courage ').    Notice  that  *  abase- 
ment '  and  '  basement '  (a  mod.  word)  are  distinct, 
both  in  derivation  and  meaning. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ABATE,— This  verb  occurs  only  six  times  in 
AV  (all  in  OT),  and  yet  it  translates  five 
different  Heb.  words.  The  meaning  of  the  Eng. 
word  is,  however,  the  same  throughout,  to  lessen. 

*  His  eye  was   not  dim,   nor  his   natural   force 
abated    [Diiver :  *  neither  had  his  fieshness  fled 3] 
<Bt  347)>      *  It  shall  be  abated  (EV  an  abatement 


shall  be  made)  from  thy  estimation'  (Lv  2718} 
(See  ESTIMATION.)  'The  waters  were  abated 
(EV  *  decreased')  (Gn  S3).  RV  tr.  still  anothes 
Heb.  word  *  abated  J  in  Nu  II2  (AV  'was  quenched'). 
The  word  is  also  found  with  the  same  sense  in 
Wis  1624,  Sir  25'JS,  1  Mac  53  II49.  Cf.  Shakespeare  — 

'Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage  ' 

-Ren'ia  V.  III.  ri.  24. 


And  Walton,  *  Lord,  abate  my  great  affliction,  01 
increase  my  patience/  Lives,  iv.  288, 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ABBA.—  The  transliteration  (dftSS)  of  the  Aram, 
word  for  &  father  '  ;  see,  for  example,  the  Targ.  of 
Onk.  (perhaps  of  the  1st  cent.)  at  Gn  1934  (cf.  G. 
Dalman,  Gram.  d.  jud.-palast.  Aramaisch,  §  40,  c. 
3).  It  occurs  three  times  in  the  NT,  and  always 
in  direct  address,  viz.  in  our  Lord's  prayer  in 
Gethsemane  as  given  by  St.  Mark  (M3t>),  and  in 
the  'cry'  of  the  Spirit  as  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
(Eo  815,  Gal  46). 

The  phenomena  connected  with  the  form  and 
use  of  the  word  have  occasioned  divers  opinions, 
the  merits  of  which  our  present  knowledge  does 
not  always  enable  us  to  pronounce  upon  with 
positiveness.  It  has  been  held,  for  instance  (see 
John  T/.'.Kfoot,  Horce  Heir,  ad  Me.  I.e.),  that 
when  -An',i  u  Ji  the  double  b  and  final  a,  the  word 
refers  <  "  "  :,1  fatherhood;  accordingly,  our 
Lord's  <'o  M  sis;1;  form  is  thought  ^  to  indicate 
special  closeness  of  relationship.  Bi  ',  '  •  »  f  j  »_  i  ;  «  •  <  •  •  I 
use  of  Abba  simply  as  a  title  of  .'"nv  i  i  .  •,» 
Mishna  and  Tosefta  seems  to  disprove  this  opinion 
(Schurer,  HJP  §  25,  n.  30  ;  cf.  Jg  1710,  2  K  2i2,  Mt 
239).  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  in 
Syr.  the  word  with  the  double  b  \  •  •  •  •.'•-!•  :  •*  •  i  !  i  1 
father,  with  a  single  b  the  natu^.l  !M  i  .••-<.•- 
tinction  also  seems  not  to  be  sustained  by  usage  (see 
Payne  Smith's  Lexicon,  s.t>.)«  Again,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Gr.  equivalent,  6  var^p^  is  appended  to  the 
term  in  all  three  instances  of  its  occurrence.  The 
second  Evangelist,  indeed,  in  other  cases  sometimes 
introduces  the  Aram,  terms  used  by  our  Lord  (sea 
541  711.  34)  .  but  j.n  those  cases  the  added  Gr.  trans- 
lation is  preceded  by  an  explanatory  phrase  dis- 
tinctly *  ,,i\;iin  it  as  such.  Moreover,  the  Apostle 
Paul  makes  the  same  addition  of  6  Trar^p  in  both 
instances.  Had  the  term  (  Abba/  then,  become  a 
quasi  proper  name  ?  Indications  are  not  wanting 
that  it  had  already  taken  on  a  degree  of  con- 
ventional sacredness  ;  servants  were  forbidden 
to  use  it  in  addressing  the  head  of  the  house 
(Berachoth  166,  cited  by  Delitzsch  on  Rom.^  I.e.). 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  appellation  of 
God  employed  by  Jesus  in  prayer  (cf.  Mt  II25-28 
2639-42,  Lk  10212242  23s4,  Jn  II41  1227-28  171.11.24.25^ 
This  would  greatly  promote  its  use  in  Christian 
circles  ;  and  though  the  second  word  was  probably 
jMluiiu  piiiiiaiTiy  by  Gi.-spoaking  <lt\\-*  in  o\-p-<ii«  i- 
tion  01  the  Jii&l,  u&ago  cloubi1c«i  &OOIL  j.f-vo  ilio 
phrase  the  force  of  an  intensified  repetition  and 
the  currency  of  a  devotional  formula.  Merely 
impassioned  repetition,  indeed,  ordinarily  adheres 
to  the  same  term  (as  /oJpie,  tctpte,  Mt  722;  ^Mf 
^X£,  2746);  such  expressions,  therefore,  as  val, 
d»-  ,-.  T:^'  I7  (cf.  2  Co  ljo)j  'Amen,  So  be  it'j 
'  Iljil1.  infill.  Praise  the  Lord/  are  closer  ana- 
logues. '  Kabbinical^  examples  are  not  wanting 
of  similar  combinations;  see  S(.hoc»U^ori,  Il<>r<& 
Hebr.  on  Mark,  I.e.  J.  II.  TJJLAVLU, 

ABBA  (K-KW),  *  servant,  sc.  of  the  Lord';  cf.  names 
Obadiah,  Abdeel,  Ebed.—  1.  'B0/>d  B,  'A/3<zt6  A, 
'Edpd/j,  Luc  Father  of  Adoniram,  master  ol 
Solomon's  forced  levy  (1  K  48).  2.  'ApSds  K, 
'A/35tds  Luc.  A  Levite  descended  from  Jednthuii 
(Neh  H17).  Called  Obadiah  (1  Ch  918). 

^    F.  BURNEY. 


ABDEEL 


ABIASAPH 


1BBEEL  (^ri?!Z),  father  of  Shelemiah  (Jer  3626), 
one  of  those  ordered  by  King  Jehoiakim  to  arrest 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch.  Sept.  omits. 


ABDI  (*•$&  perhaps  for  ,T-a#  «  servant  of  Yah,'  cf. 
Paimyr.  nay).  —  1,  Grandfather  of  the  musician 
Ethan,  1  Ch  S44.  2.  Father  of  Kish,  2  Ch  2912. 
3.  A  Jew  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  1026 
=Aedias,  1  Es  9s7.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

1BBIAS  (2  Es  1s9).—  Obadiah  the  prophet. 


ABDIEL  (?»najz  *  servant  of  God  ')•— •  Sou  of  Guni 
(1  Ch  515).  See  GENEALOGY. 

ABDON  ftVna  'servile').— 1.  Son  of  Hillel,  of 
Pirathon  in  Ephraim,  the  last  of  the  minor  judges, 
Jg  1213'15.  2.  A  family  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
dwelling  in  Jenis.,  1  Ch  S23.  3.  A  Gibeonite 
family  dwelling  in  Jems.,  1  Ch  830  93l  i.  A 
courtier  of  Josiah,  2  Ch  3420 ;  in  2  K  2213  his  name 
is  Achbor.  G.  A.  COOKE. 

ABDON  (pins).— A  Levitical  city  of  Asher  (Jos 
2130, 1  Ch  674),  now  (v.  d.  Velde)  'Abdeh  E.  of  Achzib 
on  the  hills  (SWP,  vol.  i.  sheet  iii.). 

C.  R.  COKDER. 

ABEDNEGO  OM  njj^i  ^=perh.  bi  'servant  of 
Nebo';  so  Hitzig,  Gratz,  Schrader).— See  SHADRACH. 

ABEL  (^rr,  "A/SeA).— - The  second  son  (t\vin  ?)  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  occupation  a  herdsman  (Gn  42), 
offered  to  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain 
(He  II4),  and  out  of  jealousy  was  sl^in  by  his  elder 
brother  (Gn  48.  SeeCAix).  The  current  etymology 
(^n  breath,  vanity)  has  been  disputed  by  the 
As*yriolo*iUts,  who  connect  the  name  with  ablu, 
aba  I,  'son'  (cf.  Asurbanipal) ;  but  while  this  may- 
well  be  the  root,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  gives  the 
-  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  There  would 


. 

ha\  c  IMH  11  no  point  in  naming  the  younger  brother 
*  son*  (Franz  tielitzsch),  and  it  is  better  to  suppose 
that  the  proper  name  was  here  designed  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  the  short-lived  or  possibly  the  shepherd 
(cf.  *?;?;).  The  *  •,  "J  ij"«^  of  A.  as  a  shepherd 
coincides  with  u  I' ;  s  i  . .  <>•:  of  the  superiority 
of  the  pastoral  life.  The  ground  of  the  acceptance 
of  A.'s  offering  (Gn  4*)  is  'not  its  conformity  to  a 
revealed  command,  noz  its  character  of  blood,  but 
the  spirit  of  true  piety  which  "uu^  exploded  in  his 
giving  to  God  his  beat,  viz.  ihe  l'u-.:"ngs  of  the 
lock,  and  of  these  the  fattc-t  poi  Lions.  Cain's 
knowledge  of  God's  mi- ; 'r ••<•<»  of  A.'s  offering 
implies  a  visible  sign,  i.-os-r.J-  ih<»  Dandling  of  the 
sacrifice  by  fire  from  h<-ru  :i  ;< :".  '  K  1838).  In  NT 
Abel  appuira-  :i-  the  first  martyr  iMi  2,T3).  i  ml  as 
a  iioio  of  tV.iLii  (He  II4),  ^hile  hi.-  do;:, It  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  Christ  as  calling,  not  for 
forgiveness,  but  for  vengeance  (cf .  Westcott  on  He 
1234).  The  character  and  the  fate  of  A.  reflect 
the  Jewish  consciousness  of  the  enduring  division  of 
mankind  into  the  two  classes  of  the  people  arid 
the  enemies  of  God,  and  of  the  persecutions 
endured  by  His  chosen  people  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  (cf.  1  Jn  312). 

LmmATtrRB.— Schrader,  COT;  Dillmann,  Genesis;  Delitzsch, 
Genetris ;  and  literature  of  SACRIFICE. 

W.  P.  PATEESON. 

ABEL  (^3N),  'meadow.' — The  name  of  various 
places  in  Pal.  and  Syria,  situated  by  cultivable 
fends.  In  one  passage  (1  S  618)  Abel  stands 
apparently  for  Eben  (J^K),  *  stone '  (see  RV,  AVm, 
LXX,  and  Tar.),  applying  to  a  'great  stone3  at 
Bethshemesh  of  Judah. 

1.  Abel-beth-maacah  (AV  maachah)  (ir;>  ^ 
«32P),  'Abel  of  the  House  of  Maachah'  in  Upper 
Galilee  (2  S  2014-15-18),  now  'AbU  Kamh,  'Abel  of 
wheat,'  on  the  plateau  of  the  mountains  a  little  \V. 


of  Tell  el-Ka4i  (Dan).  It  was  taken  by  the  Syrians 
in  the  10th  cent.  B.C.  (1  K  1520,  2  Ch  164)}  and  by 
the  Assyrians  about  B.C.  732  (2  K  1529)  (SW1\  vol.  L 
sheet  ii.). 

2.  Abel-dieramim  (D'D-I^  !?2x),  'meadow  of  vine- 
yards *  (  Jg  II83),  on  the  Moab  plateau  near  Minnith. 

3.  Abel-maim  (D:D  ^K),  *  meadow  of  waters  '  (2  Ch 
164),  the  same  as  No.  1.    The  mountains  in  this 
region  are  well  watered,  and  the  site  noted  for  con^ 
as  its  modern  name  shows. 

4.  Abel-meJiolaJi   (njnno  Vj«),    *  meadow  of  the 
dance,'  or  of  the  s  circle'  (Jg'  722,  1  K  413  191&),  in 
the   Jordan    Valley    near    Bethshean.      In   the 
Onomasticon  (s.v.  Abel  Maula)  it  is  placed  10  Bom. 
mile*  fiom  Stytho^ol^  (I5oJi=-iK}i.i;,  which  points  to 
the  present  Am  'Helweh,  or  *  sweet  spring,'  near 
which  is  a  ruined  mound.    See  SWP9  vol.  ii.  sh.  ix. 

5.  Abel-mizraim  (0:1^,0  ^nx),  'meadow  of  Egyptians* 
(Gn  5011),   or  (with   different  points  hi$  for  ^} 

*  mourning  of  Egyptians.*    There  is  a  play  on  the 
word  in  this  *)f."vp:o.    If  was  between  Egypt  and 
Hebron,  yet  If  :i(.-c  •  ;;iod  ;i^  *  beyond  Jordan.     It  is 
diTc;  Tt  i  o  .-'ipj'm.-',  that  such  a  route  would  be  taken 
to  Hebron,  nor  was  the  region  beyond  Jordan  in 
Canaan.    The  site  is  unknown  (see  ATAD).    [See 
Delitzsch  and  Dillm.  m  loc.;  Driver,  Deut,  p.  xliif., 
and  Taylor  in  Expos.  Times  (1896),  vil  407*.] 

6.  Abel-shittim  (o^ri  ^3^),  'meadow  of  acacias' 
(Nu  S349),  in  other  passages  SMttim  only  (which 
see).     The  place  is  described  as  in  the  plains  of 
Moab.     The  Jordan  plain  E.  of  the  river,  opposite 
Jericho,  is  the  site  now  called  GMr  el  Seueb&n,  or 

*  valley  of  acacias.'    The  plain  is  well  watered,  and 
still  dotted  with  acacias.    (See  SEP,  vol.  i.  ) 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

ABHORRING.—  In  Is  66M  'abhorring'  means  a 
thing  that  is  abhorred,  an  abhoirence  :  *They 
shall  be  an  a,  unto  all  flesh.5  The  same  Heb 
word  (p&q-i)  ^  I  .  '  <  o  '  .»  •  !  *  in  Dn  122  'Some  to 
shame  and  <:\.:,n  \r  \\.  ...  upt'  (KVm  *abhoi 
rence3).  J.  HASTINGS. 

ABI  ('5^,  probably  =  *(my)  father'  *  ;  LXX  'Apot)  is 
the  name  of  a  queen-mother  of  the  8th  cent. 
(2  K  182)  who  is  called  Abijah  in  the  parallel 
passage  2  Ch  291.  The  reading  in  Kings  is  the 
most  probable.  Abi  was  daughter  of  Zechariah 
(?  cf.  Is  82),  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  Hezekiah. 

G.  B.  GitAY. 

ABIA,  ABIAH.—  See  ABIJAH. 


ABI-ALBON  (jb^r^N,  A  'AeteX^w^).—  A  member 
of  *  the  Thirty,'  or  third  division  of  David's  heroes 
(2  S  2331).  &  the  parallel  passage  (1  Ch  II32)  we 
find  *  Abiel  '  (Sif  :?s)  ;  this  is  undoubtedly  right, 
and  is  supported  by  B  (|TaS]a^t7?\)  and  Luc. 
([TaXtrJaSiTys).  Hlostennann  has  further  conjectured 
that  the  final  syllable  *  bon  '  (pa)  of  Abi-aluon  is  a 
corruption  of  'Beth'  (ITS),  and  belongs  to  the 
following  word  (wtyn).  Wellhausen  and  Budde 
restore  Abi-baal  (!?W5Jj).  See  AKBATHITE. 

J.  F.  STENKING. 

ABIASAPH  '  -,''•""*  j/«pA=<  father  has 
gathered3),  Ex  .  •  Ml1  ^V-ii  (r,;^J<  'Ebh-yasaph 
=  'father  has  increased'),  1  Ch  e23--*7  919;  cf.  further 
1  Ch  261.  ••*  \  •  ":  <.3curs  by  error  for  one  of 
the  two  \  .,  ,.:.-;  see  Bertheau,  il. 

The  evidence  for  the  alternative  forms  may  be  thus  au»- 
marised  \  — 

For  Abiasaph—  Heb  text  and  Targ.  at  Ex  G2^  ;  and  possibly 
Vulg.  (Abiasaph)  in  all  places,  and  LXX  ('A^/a«r«<js  or 
1  \3;ao-a/>)  in  all  places  except  cod.  B  in  1  Ch  S23  ;  but 
Vulg.  and  LXX  are  really  n^'1  -JT  •"<  s 

For  Ebyasaph—  Sam.  at  Ex  ^-  ;  i'i  b  tc>«  "i  all  passages  in 
Chronicles.  Against  the  middle  «  of  Abiasaph,  and  there- 
fore In  favour  of  Ebyasaph,  are  the  Syr.  (-  ^  ro  i  nj.  Ex 


*  On  the  meanings  of  this  name  and  the  following"  names  he 
Abi,  see  further  art.  NAMES.  PEOPER 


ABIATHAB 


ABIATHAK 


084,  1  Oh  623;  ^ 


,  1  Oh  637  9«)  and  LXX,  B 
v«-jn»ax)  in  I  Ch  tJ&J. 

The  evidence  thus  preponderates  In  favour  of 
Ebiasaph. 

Ebiasaph  is  the  name  of  a  division  of  the 
Korahite  Levites,  and  is  mentioned  only  in  the 
genealogies  of  P  and  the  Chronicler.  According 
to  1  Ch  918  261  (in  the  latter  passage  read 
Ebiasaph  for  Asaph  ;  see  above),  a  section  of  the 
•division  acted  as  doorkeepers.  On  the  difficulties 
which  arise  when  Ebiasaph  in  the  genealogies  is 
•!  .  •  ,  "  •  '  •  •  ;arded  as  an  individual,  see  the 
«•  :  ,  .  •  s'  :  .  ,  ,  DB.  G.  B.  GRAY. 


ABIATHAR  (ip;3$  «  father  of  plenty,*  for 
or  *The  Great  one  is  father'  [Bahr]).  —  A  land- 
holder (1  K  226)  of  Anathoth  in  Benjamin,  a 
priestly  city  (Jos  2118),  whence  also  sprung  the 
pi  iesti-prophet  Jeremiah.  He  was  son  of  the  high 
piicst  Ahijah  or  Ahimelech,  and  is  first  mentioned 
in  1  S  2220,  where  it  is  implied  that  he  alone 
t'l."!'1-!  n  >.'ii  ilio  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob. 
V.«-:<,IN.-  ,o  i!  o  Heb.  text  of  I  S  23s,  he  joined 
DM  in  j.i  M  i1!1::  I  i,  in  which  case  2220  would  be  pro- 
leptic,  and  232-  4  might  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  David  could  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  a  prophet 
(1  S  286),  e.g.  Gad  (223);  bu!  i:ao-(ii'ig  to  the 
LXX  *he  went  down  with  D,  M«!  inio  Keilah,' 
apparently  from  the  forest  of  Harethj  and  this 
seems  to  harmonise  better  with  the  story.  David 
felt  a  spo<  i,il  ai  pejil  to  his  affections  in  the  young 
priest's  possum  :  '  I  have  occasioned  the  death  01 
all  the  persons  of  thy  father's  house.  Abide  thou 
with  me,  fear  not;  for  he  that  seeketh  my  life 
seeketh  thy  life.*  The  friendship  thus  cemented 
by  a  common  danger  was  remembered  long  after- 
wards by  Solomon  when  commuting  A.'s  death 
>  '."h'ni'Ci'i  (;('  ,"  ,r  "OM  :  *  thou  hast  been  afflicted 
m  all  wherein  my  rather  was  afflicted.' 

The  adhesion  of  A.  was  of  signal  service  to 
David,  inasmuch  as  he  brought  with  him  an 
ephod,  which,  whether  it  were  the  high  priestly 
ephod  ou:  "•:!  i  :  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (so 
Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  in  loc.,  and  Jos.  Ant,  vi.  xiv.  6) 
or  a  sacred  image,  was  at  all  events  a  recognised 
method  of  'inquiring  of  the  Lord*  (1  S  1418,  LXX, 
RVm).  In  this  way  A.  was  able  to  continue  to 
David  (1  S  239  307)  the  services  rendered  before 
by  his  father  (1  S  2215).  Dean  Stanley  mentions 
(Jewish  Ch.  Lect.  36)  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the 
power  of  thus  inquiring  of  the  Lord  expired  with 
A.  ;  and  possibly  in  virtue  of  this  power  ho  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  David's  counsellors  (1  Ch  2734). 

In  David's  flight  from  Absalom  we  find  A. 
loyal,  and  only  prevented  by  David's  request  from 
sharing  his  master's  exile  ;  and  his  son  Jonathan, 
with  Ahimaaz,  used  to  convey  from  the  priests  to 
the^king  secret  intelligence  of  Absalom's  plans. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  words  of  Solomon, 
'Thou  barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God  before 
David  my  father*  (1  K  228),  refer  to  the  attempt 
made  by  Zadok  and  A.  to  carry  the  ark  with 
David  on  his  flight  (Stanley),  or  to  the  commis- 
sion given  by  David  to  Zadok  and  A.  (1  Ch  1511-15) 
to  superintend  the  carrying  of  the  ark  by  the 
Levites  from  the  house  of  Obededom  to  Mt.  Zion 
(Lord  A.  Hervey).  On  both  these  occasions  A.  is 
not  so  prominent  as  Zadok  (see  esp.  2  S  1524*25, 
where  Gratz  reads,  *A.  went  up'  for  'stood 
still,*  cf.  Jos  317).  The  reference  is  much  more 
general,  and  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  ark 
as  the  symbol  of  J"'s  presence  accompanying  the 
host  to  battle  (see,  e.g,,  Nu  31",  Jos  W,  I  8  4s, 
2  S  II11).  The  attempt  made  by  Zadok  and  A. 
was  an  instance  of  this  custom,  and  not  a  new 
departure;  and  David  refuses  to  permit  it,  not 
because  it  was  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the 


ark,  but  as  being  himself  unworthy  to  claim 
the  special  protection  of  J".  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  a  conjecture  has  been  made,  that  as 
Zadok  ministered  at  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
(1  Ch  1639),  so  A.  may  have  been  the  custodian  of 
the  ark  on  Mt.  Zion.  On  the  defeat  of  Absalom, 
Zadok  and  A.  smoothed  the  way  for  the  king's 
restoration  (2  S  1911).  A.'s  loyalty  did  not,  how- 
ever, remain  proof  to  the  end ;  he  united  with  Joab 
in  lending  his  influence  to  the  abortive  insurrection 
of  Adonijah.  Both  priest  and  chief  captain  weie 
possibly  actuated  by  jealousy,  the  one  of  Zadok, 
and  the  other  of  Benaiah.  But  while  Joab  was 
executed  in  accordance  with  David's  dying  in- 
structions, A.'s  life  was  spared  in  corisideiation  of 
his  old  loyalty:  *So  Solomon  thiust  out  A.  from 
being  priest  unto  the  Lord ;  that  he  might  fulfil  the 
word  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  concerning  the 
house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh '  (1  K  2^). 

With  the  deposition  of  A.  the  direct  high  priestly 
line  of  Eleazar  came  to  an  end.  It  is  important 
to  emphasize  this,  since  it  has  been  commonly 
held,  on  the  authority  of  Chron.  and  Josephus,  tha* 
the  high  priests,  from  Eli  to  A.  inclusive,  weie 
of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  and  that  the  line  of 
Eleazar  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Zadok. 
Let  us  examine  the  evidence  on  which  this  state- 
ment rests. 

The  Chronicler  mentions  as  priests  in  David's 
time,  'Zadok  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  and  Ahime- 
lech of  the  sons  of  Ithamar'  (1  Ch  243-31),  this 
Ahimelech  being  son  of  A.,  :«i  (••"•*.iii  -  10  \  ".  Now 
*  Ahimelech,  son  of  A.,'  is  <j,.:  •'  r.".  -^r.osi!  In 
2  S  1527,  1  K  I42,  Jonathan  is  son  and  representa- 
tive of  A. ;  and,  moreover,  A.  did  not  lose  the 
office  of  high  priest  until  the  rei&n  of  Solomon. 
The  mistake  originated  in  2  S  817,  where,  by  a 
very  ancient  error,  'Ahimelech,  son  of  A.,'  is  joint 
priest  with  Zadok.  The  emendation,  (A.»  son  of 
Ahimelech,'  found  in  the  Syr.  version,  is  adopted 
by  Gesenius,  Wellhausen,  and  Driver,  and  may  be 
legaided  as  certain.  The  Chronicler  not  only 
copies  the  mistake  (1  Ch  1816),  with  the  obvious 
blunder  *  Abimelech,'  but  treats  this  Ahimelech  as 
a  real  personage.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Josephus  i  n 
his  paraphrase  of  1  Ch  24  (Ant.  vii.  14.  7)  mentions 
A.,  not  Ahimelech,  and  yet  he  accepts  (viii.  1.  3, 
v.  10.  4)  the  descent  of  A.  from  Ithamar,  and  further 
distinctly  asserts  that  during  the  high  priesthood 
of  Eli  and  his  successors  the  descendants  of  Kloazar 
were  merely  private  individiials.  The  Chronicler, 
on  the  other  hand,  ignores  Eli  and  his  descendants, 
and  in  1  Ch  63"18*  *"*88  gives  what  seems  intended 
to  be  a  list  of  high  priests  from  Aaron  to  the 
Captivity  in  the  line  of  Eleazar.  ^  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  Chron- 
icler will  not  think  the  suggestion  unreasonable, 
that  here  we  have  an  attempt  both  to  vindicate 
the  unbroken  succession  of  the  high  priests  of 
his  own  time,  and  to  evade  what  he  would  have 
considered  a  stumbling-block  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory. Thus,  if  A.  were  the  lineal  successor  of 
Eleazar,  Avould  not  his  deposition  be  a  breaking  on 
God's  part  of  the  nromi-e  to  Phinehas  of  an^  ever- 
lasting priesthood?  (Xu  2513).  Yet  the  unbiassed 
reader  of  1  S  2<J°  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  a  plain 
allusion  to  the  promise  to  Phinehas,  and  a  no  less 
plain  assertion  that  the  promise  was  conditional : 
'  I  said,  indeed,  that  thy  house,  and  the  house  of 
thy  father,  should  walk  before  Me  for  ever ;  but 
now  the  Lord  saith,  Be  it  far  from  Me,'  etc. 
These  words  cannot  refer  to  the  general  piomiae 
to  Aaron's  family  in  Ex  299,  for  God's  purpose  in 
that  respect  was  not  altered;  the  Aaionic  descent 
of  Zadok  being  undisputed.  It  is  *•  '  i  '*•  xo 
observe  that  the  Chronicler  does  not  '  „  :  I  -J 
family  had  usurped  the  high  priebthood,  as  Josephus 
insinuates;  and,  indeed,  such  a  usuipation  conla  not 
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ABIHAIL 


have  been  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory had  it  ever  occurred.  The  Chronicler,  on  the 
other  hand.  ,  v.  •""  -  'i,n  explanation  of  another 
stumbling  -s  ,-.  ,  .  ••  dual  high  priesthood  of 
Zadok  and  A.  in  David's  reign—  -by  tlie  statement 
with  which  I  Ch  24  opens,  that  *Eleazar  and 
ithamar  executed  the  priests'  office.*  This  seems 
an  excellent  precedent  for  a  dual  piic&L'iood,  but 
labours  under  two  difficulties:  first,  that  it  is 
quite  iirM.|>'iO'/M'1  by  the  Pent,  and  Josh.,  in 
which  Jbleazar  alone  is  high  priest  after  Aaron's 
death  ;  and,  secondly,  that  although  Zadok's  name 
always  comes  first  when  the  two  are  mentioned 
together,  yet  A.  was  the  chief  until  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  when  Zadok  was  promoted  to  his 
place  (1  K  235).  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the 
priests  who  serve  in  Ezekiel's  ideal  temple  are 
always  styled  *  the  sons  of  Zadok  '  (4048  4319  4415 
48U),  as  if"  they  could  claim  no  '  '  '  t  ••!"  i.'ly. 

A.  is  mentioned  in  1^  K  44  as  still  joint  priest 
with  Zadok  ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  or 
may^  refer  to  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign,  just 
as,  in  2  S  23,  Asanel  and  Uriah  are  enumerated 
among  David's  mighty  men.  There  is  a  difficulty 
connected  with  the  mention  of  A.  in  Mk  226  B  V, 
where  Christ  is  made  to  say  that  David  ate  the 
shewbread  *  when  A.  was  high  priest/  M  'Aj3i.d6ap 
dpxtepews,  B,  N,  Vulg.  ('sub  A.  principe  sacer- 
dotum  ').  The  words  are  omitted  by  I)  and  some 
Old  Latin  MSS,  while  A,  C,  1,  33  insert  rov  before 
dpxifyewy,  'in  the  days  of  A.  the  high  priest,'  i.e. 
in  his  lifetime,  but  not  nccessaiily  during  his  high 
priesthood.  NT  J.  D.  WHITE. 


ABIB   (yy$n,  always  with  art.,  p,ty  rQv 
mensis  novorum  or  novarum  frugum,  Ex  134  2318 
S418,  Dt  161).    See  TIME. 

ABIDA  Orv3«  'my  father  had  knowledge').—  -A 
son  of  Midian  (Gn  254  AV  Abidah,  1  Ch  1s"). 

ABIDAN  (JTSK  'father  is  judge*)  is  a  name  that 
occurs  only  in  P.  According  to  this  document, 
Abidan,  son  of  Gideoni,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  one  of  the  twelve  'princes'  who  represented 
their  respective  tribes  at  the  census  and  on  certain 
other  occasions,  Nil  I11  2s2  760-  *  1024. 

G.  B.  GKAY, 

ABIDE.  —  In  AV  and  RV  'abide'  is  used 
both  transitively  and  intransitively,  1.  As  a 
trans,  verb  in  two  senses  :  (a)  to  await,  be  in 
store  for,  as  Ac  2023  *  Bonds  and  afflictions  abide 
me';  cf.  Ps  379  (Pr.  Bk.)  'They  that  patiently 
abide  the  Lord.3  (b)  To  withstand,  endure,  as 
Jer  1010  'The  nations  shall  not  be  able  to  abide 
His  indignation  '  ;  Mai  32  *  But  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  His  coming?  '  Cf.  *  They  cannot  abide 
to  hear  of  altering,'  rref.  to  AV  1611  ;  '  Nature 
cannot  abide  that  any  place  should  be  empty,' 
H.  Smith  (1593),  Serm.  97.  2.  As  an  intrans. 
verb  in  three  senses  :  (a)  to  continue  in  the  place 
or  in  the  state  in  which  one  now  is,  as  Ac  2731 
'  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship  '  j  Jn  1224  *  Ex- 
cept a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone'  ;  1  Co  740  'She  is  happier  if  she 
so  abide3  ;  2  Mac  717  'abide  a  while,  ana  behold  his 
great  power.3  (b)  To  dwell,  reside,  as  Lk  827  'And 
wore  no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house, 
but  in  the  tombs';  Ps  614  'I  will  abide  (RV 
'dwell')  in  Thy  tabernacle  for  ever';  Jn  8s8 
'  And  the  bond-servant  abideth  not  in  the  house 
for  ever  :  the  son  abideth  for  ever  '  ;  Jn  155  *  He 
that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him.'  (c)  To  last, 
endure  (esp.  in  the  face  of  trial,  cf.  1  (6),  above),  as 
1  Co  314  *If  any  man's  work  abide';  Ps  11990 
'  Thou  hast  established  the  eaith,  and  it  abideth.' 
Abiding,  as  an  adj.,  is  used  by  RV,  He  10*  ca 
better  possession  and  an  a.  one,'  and  1314  'an  a. 


city  '  ;  as  a  noun  it  is  found  I  Es  881  '  they  have 
given  us  a  sure  a.  in  Jewry.1  J.  HASTINGS. 


ABIEL  (V?a?  'father  is  God'}.  —  1.  Son  oi 
Zeror,  of  the  tribe  of  Benj.,  was  father  of  Kish  and 
Ner,  and  consequei  M  '  "  "  •  of  Saul  and 

Abner,  1  S  91  14s1.  Oh  833=939  Ner 

was  father  of  Kish  ;  .    el  would  fc&ve 

been  great-grandfather  of  Saul.  But  the  statement 
in  Ch  is  an  error,  very  possibly  due  to  transerip- 
tional  causes  ;  vid.  Bertheau  on  1  Ch  833.  2,  The 
name  of  one  of  David's  'thirty  men'  (2  S  2331)  = 
1  Ch  II32.  The  form  (Abi-albon)  under  which  this 
man's  name  now  :  •  ,  '  \e  Heb.  text  of  Samuel 
is  due  to  textua  '  *  '  >  Wellhausen  (on  2  S 
238*)  supposes  the  original  form  to  have  been 
Abibaal  ;  but  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  the  form  (Abiel)  preserved  in  Chron.  ;  cf  . 
Driver  on  2  S  23S1.  G.  B.  GRAY. 

ABIEZER  (I#VHS  'father  is  help').—  1.  The 
name  of  a  clan  (rr0$M9  Jos  17s  (P  or  R)  ;  q^  Jg 
615)  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Jg  615). 
Consequently,  in  genealogical  descriptions  of  the 
tribal  relations,  Abiezer  appears  as  a  son  or 
descendant  of  Manasseh,  Jos  172,  1  Ch  718,  Nu 
2630  (P  ;  in  this  i  .'  ,'  ,  •  •  •  iae  name  is  written 
lezer,  ITJ;;K,  LXX'\,,  •  •  .  I  •  r  '  •""  "i  ,  .!  li  ••' 
member  of  the  clan  was  Gideon.  •  '  >  •.>  *  'ill.*-  i 
(cf.,  however,  Moore  [Intern*  Critical  Comment- 
ary] on  Jg  615)  as  'the  poorest  in  Manasseh,' 
Jg  615,  cf.  82.  In  the  time  of  Gideon  the  clan 
was  settled  at  Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites  (Jg  6s4, 
cf.  v.11),  which  perhaps  lay  near  Shechem.  In  any 
case  it  would  be  unsafe,  from  P's  statement  that 
Abiezer  was  a  son  of  Gilead  (Nu  2680  ;  cf.  1  Ch  718, 
but  cf.  Jos  172),  to  infer  that  the  clan  was  ever 
settled  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  ;  cf.  Dillmann  on  Nu 
2630.  2.  Abiezer  the  Anathothite,  i.e.  man  of 
Anathoth  in  Benjamin  (1  Ch  2713;  cf.  Jer  I1). 
was  one  of  David's  heroes,  2  S  23s7  =1  Ch  II28. 
\-  o  -llv.:  to  1  Ch  2712  he  was  the  acting  military 

0  '  •  i  <»,  David's  army  in  the  9th  month,    Abiezrite 
is  the  gentilic  form.  G.  B.  GRAY. 

ABIGAIL  and  (2  S  1725  RV)  Abigal  (Heb.  gener- 
ally fe^,  3  times  *?r3«,  once  each  ^as?,  ^px 
'father  is  joy,'  or,  perhaps,  if  the  '  be  not  original, 
*has  rejoiced.'  —  1.  The  discreet  and  beautiful 
wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite.  Hearing  of  her 
husband's  dismissal  of  David's  messengers,  and 
refusal  of  their  request,  unknown  to  her  husband 
she  went  to  meet  David  with  provivons  for  him 
and  his  men,  and  in  this  way  so  jraiiied  David's 
favour  that  he  abandoned  his  inli'u'od  raid  on 
Nabal.  Some  ten  days  after,  Nabal  died,  and 
subMjq  ueritly  Abigail  became  David's  wife:  this 
ivas  aitor  David's  former  wife,  Michal,  liad  been 
giver  ''»  IV1".  1  .'  ;  ;  •  .  •  •  '';  \  '  about  the  same 
time  I1:  !.  '  J  ••  .....  '  •  <  \  •;  -i  :••  the  Jezreelitess. 
Tnj.  'l"r  vith  Ahinoam,  Abigail  shared  David's 

1  1  1  ,:  i  i  <  iji  l  h,  suffered  captivity  (from  Ziklag)  by  the 
Amalekites,  and  was  speedily  rescued;  later  she 
lived  with  David  at  Hebron,  and  there  bore  a  son, 
—  Chileab  (2  S  32)  or  Daniel  (1  Ch  31)  byname,— 
1  S  25  ;  also  27s  306-  l8  2  S  22  3s,  I  Ch  31. 

2.  A  sister  of  Zeruiah  —  and  according  to  1  Ch  2M 
also  of  David—  who  through  her  union  with  Ithra 
the  Ishmaelite  (see  art.  ITHRA)  became  mother  of 
Amasa,  The  words  in  2  S  1723  (vm  na),  which 
assert  tliat  she  was  a  daughter  of  Nahash,  are 
probably  an  intrusion  from  v.27  (BTU  p=the  son  of 
Nahash)  ;  cf.  Wellhausen,  U.  G.  B.  GRAY. 

ht').— 


ABIHAIL    (Heb.    ^.n'?^    'father  is 
According  to  the  Massora  the  name  is 
(with  n,  not  n)  in  1  Ch  2s*  2  Ch  II18?  but  this  is 
probably   the   result   of   a    pre-Massoretic    tran- 
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scriptional  error.  1.  Mentioned  only  in  Nu  335  (P)  in 
the  phrase  *  Zuriel,  son  of  Abihail '  (see  ZURIEL). 
2.  'Wife'  of  Abishur,  1  Ch  %®.  3.  Daughter  of 
Eliab,  son  of  Jesse,  and  i  •  .  "'\r  a  niece  of 
David's.  The  only  passage  4-  ^_  ^  /where  she  is 
mentioned  is  slightly  corrupt ;  but,  according  to 
the  most  probable  emendation,  Abihail  was  the 
mother  of  Itehoboam's  wife  Mahalath.  V  > 
to  another  interpretation,  Abihail  wa-  -\n  • 
Rehoboam ;  but  this  is  not  the  natural  sense  of  the 
Heb.  text,  and  is  out  of  *  •  •  •  rith  the  context ; 
vv."  """•  \  *,  '  /  been  mentioned. 

4.  »  ime  occurs  only  in  1  Ch  514 

in  a  Gee! it  o  £tmcalo<ry ;  this  Abihail  was  apparently 
a  clan  resident  in  Gilead.  5.  Father  of  Esther,  and 
uncle  of  Mordecai  (Est  218  9s9).  For  the  curious 
variant  of  LXX,  which  gives  the  regular  LXX 
equivalent  of  Abinadabs  it  is  difficult  to  account. 

G.  B.  GBAY. 

ABIHO  (KW-TC  «he  is  father1),  second  son  of 
Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex  6s3,  Nu  32  2660,  I  Ch  63 
241) :  accompanied  Moses  to  the  top  of  Sinai  (Ex 
241- 9) :  admitted  to  the  priest's  office  (Ex  281) : 
slain  for  offering  strange  tire  (Lv  30U  2,  Nu  34  2661, 
1  Ch  242).  W.  C.  ALLEN. 


ABIHUD  (TITOK  *my  father  is  majesty'). — A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Bela  (1  Ch  83).  See  GENEALOGY. 

ABIJAH  (n>i%  *Jah  is  my  father').—!.  King  of 
Judah  (in;3&  2  Ch  IS20- 21).  He  is  called  Abijam 
(Vulg.  Abiam),  1  K  14S1  151-7-8-  Nestle  explains 
this  as  equivalent  to  cjraK  *  father  of  the  people  * ; 
but  since  Abijah  is  read  by  thirteen  of  Kennicott's 
and  de  "Rossi's  MSS,  supported  by  the  LXX 
'A/3toi5,  Abijam  is  probably  a  mistake.  As  being 
the  eldest  son  of  Maacah,  the  favourite  wife  of 
Rehoboam,  his  father  appointed  him  *  to  be  chief, 
oven  the  ^-inoo  amor^  Ids  brethren;  for  he  was 
minded  to  iniiUc  !i  IP  l<  •«£*  (2  Ch  II22).  His  mother's 
name  is  variously  given  as  Maacah  the  daughter 
of  Abishalom  (1  K  152)  (Absalom,  2  Ch  II20- 2r),  or 
Micaiah  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah  (2  Ch  IS2). 
See  MAACAH.  He  301,11101!  about  two  years,  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  I'M<  nlioih  year  of  Jeroboam. 
There  is  probably  no  reign  the  accounts  of  which 
in  T\'-i  -  •>  i\"{[  Chronicles  are  so  discrepant  as  that 
of  \  !»•„;  l>.  !••  Kings  there  is  nothing  related  of 
him  except  that  *  he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his 
father,'  and  that  *  there  was  war  between  AM  jam 
and  Jeroboam';  and,  in  the  history  of  Asa,  an 
incidental  allusion  to  'things  that  Abijah  had 
dedicated '  for  the  temple.  In  fact,  as  in  the  case 
of  Jehoram  (2  K  810),  he  was  spared  by  God 
merely  on  account  of  the  divine  promise  to  David. 
But  in  Chronicles  not  only  is  thcie  much  additional 
historical  matter,  but  Abijah  seems  to  be  a  great 
and  good  man,  and  he  is  made  the  utterer  of  a  sort 
of  manifesto  of  the  theocratic  principles  of  Judah. 
The  desultory  warfare  implied  in  Kings  becomes 
in  Chronicles  one  decisive  pitched  battle  fought  in 
the  territory  of  Ephraim,  in  which  Abijah's  army 
of  400,000  slay  500,000  out  of  the  800,000  mar- 
§haHed  by  Jeroboam.  The  battle  is  pieceded  by 
nn  oration  spoken  on  Mt.  Zemaraim  by  Abijah. 
After  t  strongly  affirming  the  divine  right  of  the 
Davidie  line,  ne  dwells  on  the  previous  impiety  of 
Jeroboam's  rebellion  juaniM*  E  Vriionin  vl ten  the 
latter  'was  young  «in<i  t(Mi<!t»r-luai  !•••<!,  »ml  could 
not  withstand  them ;  and  now  ye  think  to  \vi11vdtaml 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  ttio  hands  of  the  sons  of 
David, '  The  gods  and  priests  of  Judah  and  Israel  are 
sharply  contrasted  :  'Whosoever  Cometh  to  conse- 
crate himself  with  a  \oiin Lr  bullock  jrul  -o\<  p.  *airHf 
the  same  ma^  be  apiicft  of  ilicni  thai  aic  no  gou*. ' 
The  ceremonial  of  the  daily  woislnp  at  Jeni«nloTn  is 
minutely  described,  and  the  loyal ry  of  Jmlah  TO 
J"  is  twice  affirmed.  The  battle  "which  follows 


reads  like  an  echo  of  the  heroic  age  of  Isiael 
s  Jeroboam  caused  an  ambusliment  to  come  about 
behind  them.  .  .  .  the  priests  sounded  with  the 
trumpets  (cf.  Nu  109  3F,  Jos  616),  then  the  men 
of  Judah  gave  a  shout  (cf.  Jos  620)  ;  and  as  the  men 
of  Judah  shouted,  it  came  to  pass  that  God  smote 
Jeroboam  and  all  Israel.'  Three  cities  of  Israel 
were  taken  :  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephron.  The 
last  two  are  otherwise  unknown,  unless  Ephron 
or  Ephrain  (RVm)  be  the  same  as  Ephraim  (2  S 
1323,  Jn  II54).  Bethel  must  soon  have  been  re- 
covered by  Baasha  (2  Ch  161).  After  this  we  are 
told  that  Abijah  *  waxed  mighty,  and  took  unto 
himself  fourteen  wives.*  Presumably  most  of  his 
'liiity-oijihi  children  were  born  before  he  came  to 
the  throne.  The  Chronicler  mentions  as  his  au- 
thority for  this  reign  the  commentary  (Midrash) 
of  the  prophet  Iddo,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
of  Rehoboam, 

2.  Samuel's  second  son,  who  with  his  brother 
";   '  :    "     '  ,     Beersheba  (1  S  8-).    Their  corrupt 

,  •  of  justice  was  one  of  the  reasons 
alleged  by  the  elders  of  Israel  in  justification  of 
their  demand  for  a  king.  The  BY  retains  the 
spelling  Abiah  in  1  Ch  628. 

3.  A  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  who  died  in  childhood. 
His  mother  having  gone  disguised  to  the  prophet 
Ahijah  to  inquire  if  lie  should  recover,  received  the 
heavy  tidings  of  the  future  annihilation  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  and  of  the  immediate  death  of 
her  child,  *  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  corne  '  : 
'  And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for  him,  and  bury  him  ; 
for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall  come  to  the  grave, 
because  in  him  there  is  found  some  good  thing 
toward  the  LORD  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  '(1  KM18). 

&  1  Ch  2410.  One  of  the  'heads  of  fathers' 
houses  *  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  8th  of  the  24  courses  of  pliests,  the  arrange- 
ment  of  whom  is  ascribed  to  David  (I  Ch  243, 
2  Ch  814).  To  this  course  Zacharias,  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist,  belonged  (Lk  1s).  It  ia 
probable  that  this  clan,  and  not  an  individual,  is 
indicated  in  the  lists  of  priests  who  '  went  up  with 
Zerubbabel  '  (Neh  124).  LXX  omits  this  and  other 
names  in  Neh  12  (they  are  supplied  by  K  c<  *•),  and  in 
the  list  of  priests  who  *  sealed  unto  the  covenant  '  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (107)  (fA0«d,  B,  K).  Of  the 
21  names  in  Neh  10,  13  occur  in  nearly  the  same 
order  in  a  list  of  22  in  ch.  12,  while  three  others  are 
very  similar  ;  and  of  the  names  in  these  two  lists 
9  are  found  in  the  names  of  David's  courses.  On 
the  other  hand,  'the  book  of  thr-  ^onon'ocrr  of 
them  that  came  up  at  the  first'  (No!*  7,  TVr  2) 
".•""•  families  of  priests,  nor  do  there 
more  in  the  time  of  Ezr  (1018'22), 

5.  A  son  of  Becher,  son  of  Benjamin,  1  Ch  7s. 

6.  RV  retains   'Abiah,'    1    Ch  S2*.      Wife  of 
Hezron,  eldest  son  of  Perez,  son  of  Judah.    She 
was  probably  daughter  of  Machir  (221). 

7.  Wife    of  Ahaz,    and   mother  of    Hezekiah 
(2  Ch  291),  named  AM,  2  K  182.     Her   father 
Zechariah  is  possibly  mentioned  in  Is  82. 

N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 
ABIJAM.—  See  ABIJAH. 


ABILENE  f  A#XiH)f  Uk  31.—  A  tetrarchy  about 
A.D.  26  in  Syria  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  vt  10,  XIX.  v.  1, 
XX.  vii.  1  ;  Wars,  H.  xi.  5),  the  cap.  ^v  -r  J  'W]^ 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Hermon.  The  i  •!-  o:  \,  'a 
surround  a  small  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  at  Stifc  Wddy  Barada,  '  the  market  of  the 
valley  of  the  Abana  Kiver.'  The  name  has  given 
rise  to  a  local  tradition  (l>a->od  or.  the  Koran)  that 
Cain  here  buried  Abel,  vho^o  tomb  is  shown  at  a 
large  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  top  of  a^  cliff  to 
the  south.  It  is  also  preserved  in  tae  Latin  text 
of  Lucius  Verus,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  rock-cut 


ABILITY 


ABIMELECH 


passage  of  the  Rom.  road  W.  of  the  toAvn  The 
region  of  Abilene  is  also  noticed  in  a  Gr.  text 
found  in  1873  at  Burkush  on  Hermon,  showing 
that  the  district  included  the  Antilebanon  and 
Hermon,  N.W.  of  Damascus.  There  is  a  ceme- 
tery at  Abila  of  Rom.  rock-cut  tombs  on  the  left 
of  the  stream,  which  here  forms  a  cascade.  They 
are  adorned  with  bas-relief  busts,  and  there  are 
several  tombstones  with  Gr.  texts,  giving  the  names 
of  Lucius,  Archelaus,  ^  Phedistus,  Antonia,  and 
Philander.  N.  of  the  river  and  E.  of  the  town  are 
foundations  of  a  small  Rom.  temple. 

LITERATURE.—  Reland,  /»  *      *   .    -i  f"*.    77  "  *    on,  Later 
BE,  pp.  479-484;  Forte'     •  '        ,  -      •  p.  352  f.  ; 

s-1    ',      *777>T    ;  ,r,5-3,       '  ,    „-,    ,  fi.p.127; 

•  .      .,  /  •  •         '  •  >>$    '    '          •    ''      •'      .  vm.  40; 

*  JJ  /'  -  -  r>  ;    /'•      /  •••  ;  »\  ;*'!,..•:  ;  (  nv  /,.*•,  ,  ,v.  Grec.  et  Lat.  de  la 
•SV'  '  >•"'••-     •'•  '  C.  R. 


ABILITY,—  Both  in  OT  and  NT  ability  occurs 
in.  two  senses,  which  must  be  distinguished.  1.  It 
signifies  material  capacity,  resources,  wealth,  as 
Ezr  2b£>  'They  gave  after  their  a.  (Heb.  *acc.  as 
his  hand  may  reach3)  into  the  treasury';  Lv  278 
*  According  to  the  a.  of  him  that  vowed  shall  the 
priest  value  him.'  Cf.  LXX  of  Lv  25^  ^  with  Ac 
H29  below  ;  and 

*  Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something.' 

—Shakespeare,  T.  N.  ffi.  4. 

This  is  the  meaning  also  of  A«*  II29  'Then  the 
disciples,  every  man  according  to  his  a.,  deter- 
mined to  send  lelief  unto  the  brethren,'  though 
the  oiigmal  is  a  verb,  tcaQ&s  et/7ro/>e2r<5  m,  meaning 
*acc.  aseadi  p»os-i>oicd.'  2.  It  signifies  personal 
capacity,  -li  011,11  L  ii  of  body  or  of  mind.  Thus 
Dn  I4  *Suc'ii  a<  had  a.  (ip)  in  them  to  stand  in 
the  king's  palace  '  ;  Mt  2515  *  He  gave  talents  .  .  . 
to  every  man  ;i''<  oMii'i-r  LO  his  several  a.  (Stfrajcus).* 
So  Wis  1319,  Si  ;>  •'  A  V!Si.  In  modern  Eng.  a.  is 
almost  confined  to  mental  capacity,  though  one 
hears  it  locally  used  of  physical  strength.  In 
the  sense  of  wealth  the  latest  example  found  is 
in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ABIMAEL  (^9*3N,  perhaps  =  'father  is  God,' 
but  the  force  of  the  D  is  uncertain)  was  one  of  the 
Joktanids  or  (S.)  Arabians  (see  art.  JOKTAN), 
Gn  1028  (J),  1  Ch  I22.  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  this  tribe,  but  *  "  •  ,  \  -•  %  .  !/hat  another 
name  of  the  same  •  •  ••  viz.  nnj?D:iK, 

has  been  found  on  tm^  o.  .zjnim/ubju  .uiaoriptions  ;  see 
D.  H.  Muller  in  ZDMG-  1883,  p.  18. 

G.  B.  GRAY. 

1BIMELECH  (nVa«S  'Melech  [Malki  or  Molech] 
is  father'),—  -1.  A  icing  of  Gerar  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  Abraham,  Gn  201'17 
2122-32  (^h  E),  and  of  Isaac,  Gn  267-11-26-88  (both  J). 
With  all  their  points  of  difference,  it  appears  im- 
possible to  io^->r  the  conclusion  that  we  have  in  J 
and  E  two  variants  of  the  same  story.  In  both  the 
patriarch  resorts  to  the  same  method  of  defence  to 
protect  himself  from  the  same  danger  (202  267)  ;  in 
both  A.  is  •  v1  {•••!!  T;  I--1'  -I  -it  at  the  deceit 
practised  upo-:  !  ,:::  •'•  ••.'•;  :  a  both  a  treaty  is 
entered  into  •  "  -i  V.  •'  -J-  '  ;  in  both  Phicol 
(2122  26s6)  and  Beersheba  (2132  26s3)  are  mentioned. 
In  all  probability  J  has  preserved  the  earlier  form 
of  the  tradition,  ace.  to  which  Isaac,  and  not 
Abraham,  was  the  patriarch  concerned.  The 
parallel  story  in  Gn  1210"20  (where  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt  takes  the  place  of  A.  of  Gerar)  is  also  from 
a  Jalxwistic  source,  but  scarcely  from  the  sams 
pen  as  267"11.  If  the  title  J1  be  adopted  for  the 
latter,  we  may  designate  the  other  J2,  whether  we 
accept  or  not  of  Kuenen's  theory  that  he  edited  a 
Judcean  recension  of  J. 

LITERATURE.—  Comm.  of  Billm.  and  Del.  on  Gen.  U.  tit.; 
Cormll,  Einleit*  54  f  .  ;  Wildeboer,  Lit.  &  A.T.  78,  138; 


Kautzsch  u.  Socm,  Genesis ;  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC&  416 :  Kuerten. 
Hexateuch,  234,  252 

2.  A  king  of  Gath  ace.  to  title  of  Ps  341.    Here 
A.  is  possibly  a  mistake  for  Achisli  (cf.  I  S  21llflf-), 
a  better  known  Phil,  name  being  substituted  for  a 
less  familiar  one,  or  it  may  be  that  Abinielech  is 
less  a  personal  name  than  a  title  of  Phil,  kings  like 
Egyp.  Pharaoh  (see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.). 

3.  This  A.  is   ^oiiou'Vy  reckoned  one  of   the 
judges  (so  in  Jg  luj,  but  probably  not  by  editor  of 
9  nor  in  1  S  1211).    Ace.  to  Jg  831  (R)  he  was  a  son 
of  Gideon  by  a  Shechemite  concubine.     Upon  his 
father's    death    he    gamed    over    *  his    mother's 
brethren  *  in  Shechem,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  hired 
troop  of  *  vain  and  light  fellows '  murdered  all  his 
70  brothers  except  the  youngest,  Jotham,  who  con- 
trived to  escape.     A.  then  ascended  the  throne 
and  assumed  the  kingly  title  (91"6).    Jotham,  leav- 
ing his  place  of  concealment,  spoke  at  Mt.  Gerizim 
his  well-known  parable  (vv.7-2*),  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  sow  dissension  amongst  the  Shechemites, 
who  were  partly  of  Can.  and  partly  of  Isr.  blood. 
After  three  years  both  sections  were  weary  of 
the  rule  of  A.,  who  seems  to  have  taken  up  Ms 
residence   elsewhere    (vv.22-25).     Gaal,   the  leader 
of  the  Israelite  faction  (see,  however,  Moore  on 
Jg   938),  made    such    headway  in  Shechem  that 
Zebul,  the  governor,    an    adherent   of  A.,    was 
obliged  to  feign  compliance  with  his  designs.    All 
the  while,  however,  he  was  keeping  A.  secretly 
informed  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  sug- 

fjsting  methods  of  cheeking  it  (vv.26-33).  At  length 
.  advanced  to  attack  the  city,  and  Gaal  was 
completely  routed,  and  after  his  defeat  expelled 
by  Zebul  (vv.34-41).  In  a  second  day's  fight  A. 
<a  pi  in  i -I  Shechem  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the 
iiih.'11'..'.ru-  that  fell  into  his  hands.  A  number 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  El-berith, 
he  burned  the  building  over  their  heads  (vv.42-49). 
Sometime  afterwards  A.  met  his  death  while 
besieging  Thebez.  Being  struck  down  by  a 
millstone  which  a  woman  nung  from  the  wall,  he 
ordered  his  armour-bearer  to  Icill  him  in  order  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman  (vv.60*57). 

The  above  is  a  reasonable  and  in  general  self- 
consistent  narrative,  but  there  are  not  a  few  points 
of  detail  where  the  course  of  events  is  involved  in 
considerable  ••"  ::  "  ;•  Zebul  upon  any  theory 
plays  a  doub  •  •  ' !  it  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  theri  •  :  •  <•  last  a  complete  under- 
standing between  him  and  A.  Kittel  thinks  there 
v  i  .  <!  •  ,  ••  •  •  that  Z.  was  pnt  to  death  by  the 
s>  •I-.-—"  j  •  they  discovered  his  treachery. 
Wellhausen,  on  the  contraiy,  believes  that  he  per- 
ished along  with  the  Shechemites,  A.  having  come 
to  regard  him  as  the  real  instigator  of  the  revolt, 
and  refusing  to  be  propitiated  by  the  offering  of 
Gaal  as  a  scape-goat.  It  is  further  doubtful 
whether  A.  himself  acted  in  the  interests  of  the 
Can.  or  of  the  Isr.,  but  at  all  events  Wellhausen 
rijrh^y  icmarks  that  *the  one  permanent  fruit  of 
hi-  ac"ii\iiy  was  that  Shechem  was  do-lioyocl  as  a 
Can.  city  and  rebuilt  for  Israel'  (cf.  1  K  lii1-2*). 

The  story  of  A.  in  Jg  9  is  the  natural  sequel  of 
the  version  of  Gideon's  hist,  contained  in  S4'^  (note 
also  hew  the  sentiments  of  Jotham's  parable  agree 
with  822-  **,  unless,  indeed,  these  latter  two  verses 
are  an  8th  cent,  interpolation).  The  narrative  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  OT,  belonging  to  the  same  type 
as  the  narratives  concerning  the  minor  judges.  It 
is  free  from  Deuter.  touches  and  turns  of  expression, 
and  may  m  its  present  form  date  from  the  earliest 
years  of  the  monarchy.  Its  purpose  is  to  show 
now  the  mnrder  of  Gideon's  sons  was  avenged  on 
A.  and  the  Shechemites,  who  were  practically  his 
accomplices  (957,  cf.  vv. 7*  M-a4).  Budde  attributes 
the  preservation  of  the  story  to  E,  who,  however, 
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himself  composed  ^the  Jptham  parable.  Moore 
considers  that  it  is  possible  to  disentangle  two 
narratives,  (A)  vv."'25-4jM~J-5uf-J  <o  ••i4ii  vith  which 
are  w.1'21,  (B)  vv.26'41.  The  fir*-.  '  •  -,  ;.«o  he  would 
assign  to  E,  the  second  to  J.  This  scheme  has  the 
advantage  of  removing  a  good  many  difficulties 
presented  "by  the  chapter  in  its  present  form* 

"  1 1  ,,,  ••  --  C<  r  •"  rm  "  :,t  2  50  ;  Wildeboer,  Lit.  d.  A  T. 
33  ,x..  J.- ' ,  I  -i  •  -  /  .  i  ,  ,  ;  Wellhause:'  '.,  ,,  r  Hex.  227 fl., 
35.!  ,.;  it  -H  •  A  ••.  /-•  -•"  H7ff.;  J»  ,  Jl,-*!.  <jf  Seb.iL 
13  n.,  18  n.,  82  n.f  85  ff.;  Moore,  Judges,  237  ff. 

4.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  ace.  to  1  Ch 
1816,  where,  however,  the  reading  of  MT.  '  A&ime- 
lech  the  son  of  AMathar,5  is  obviously  a  mistake 
for  *  Abiathar  the  son  of  A&imelech '  (of.  2  S  S17  and 
notes  on  it  by  Budde  in  Haupt's  Sacred  BJcs.  of  OTy 
and  by  KIttel  in  Kautzsch's  A.  T. ).  See  A BI ATH AE. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ABINAD&B  {an}*5«  'father  is  generous';  LXX 
always  *Apeiva8d[3  (A  'Apivaddp),  except  at  1  S  312, 
where  B  (but  not  A)  reads  'I&waSdjS). — 1.  Owner  of 
the  house  whither  the  ark  was  brought  by  the 
men  of  T\!  ",  "•".  after  the  catastrophe  at 

Beth-SheiULGoii  \L  &  i  }i  vvhence  it  was  subsequently 
removed  by  David,  2  S  63f-,  1  Ch  137.  During 
its  stay  here  it  was  kept  by  Eleazar,  son  of 
Abmadab.  2,  The  second  son  of  Jesse,  specially 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  1  S  16  as  not  being 
the  elect  of  J"  for  the  kingdom.  He  accom- 
panied his  brothers  Eliab  and  Shamrnah  to  join 
Saul's  army  against  the  Philistines — 1  S  168  1713, 
1  Ch  213.  3.  A  son  of  Saul  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Mt.  Gilboa,  1  S  312=1  Ch  102,  Otherwise  men- 
tioned only  in  the  gcncalopicsi  of  Chronicles,  1  Ch 
gss  93»t  But  cft  al'Lt  ism  L  &  Qn  Abinadab  in 
1  K  411  (AV,  not  EV),  see  BEN-ABINADAB. 

G.  B.  GBAY, 

ABINOAM  (Dj2i'?i$  'father  is  pleasantness'),  the 
father  of  Barak,  is  mentioned  both  in  the  song 
(Jg  512)  and  the  prose  narrative  (J'g  48-12}  of  the 
campaign  of  Barak  and  Deborah  against  the 
Cariaanitefl.  G.  B,  GRAY. 

1BIRAM  (07?$  '  *ny  father  is  the  Exalted  One '). 
— 1.  The  son  of  Eliab,  a  Beubenite,  who  with 
Dathan  (which  see)  conspired  against  Moses 
(Nu  I6let%  Dt  II6,  Ps  10617).  2.  The  firstborn 
son  of  Kiel  the  Bethelite,  on  whom  the  curse 
feU  for  rebuilding  Jericho  (1  K  1684). 

G.  HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 

ABISHACr  (W'l%9  meaning  uncertain;  possibly 
*  father  has  wandered 5). — A  very  beautiful  ypunff 
Shunammitess  who  was  brought  to  comfort  JDavid 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  accoiuing  to  the  advice  of 
his  servants,  1  K  I3ff'13.  Aftei  David's  death, 
Abishag,  as  his  father's  widow,  was  asked  in 
marriage  by  Adonijah;  the  request  was  refused 
by  Solomon,  who  appears  to  have  seen  in  it  a 
renewal  of  Adorn j all's  claim  to  the  throne,  1 
K  212"24 ;  cf.  W.  B.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage, 
p,  89 1  G.  B.  GRAY. 


ABISHAI  (^3»,  but  *«  2  S  1010, 1  Ch  215  11» 

1812 1911' w  '  My  father  is  Jesse  *). — A.  appears  from 
1  Ch  216  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Zeruiah, 
David's  sister.  More  impetuous  than  the  crafty 
Joab,  but  equally  implacable,  <  hard'  (2  S  3s8  1922), 
the  first  mention  of  Abi&hai  (1  S  266)  presents  him 
to  IN  a*-  JiKvxh-  one  of  the  most  daring  and  devoted 
of  Daufi'i  fol  ••\\er-'  He  volunteers  to  go  down 
with  David  to  Saul's  camp  by  night,  and  is  only 
prevented  by  David's  veneration  for  the  king*s 
sacred  office  from  smiting  Saul  *  to  the  earth  at  one 
stroke,'  We  next  find  him  (2  S  218*  **)  with  his 
two  brothers  at  that  battle  of  Gibeon  which  had 
such  fatal  results,  first  to  Asahel,  and  ultimately 
to  Abner,  in  whose  treacherous  murder  by  Joab, 
Abishai  shared  as  joint  avenger  of  bloo'd  (2  S 


330-39).  The  victory  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  ^ovei 
Edom  (cf.  2  K  147),  which  is  ascribed  to  David  in 
2  S  813  (Syrians),  and  to  Joab  in  Fs  60  title 
(1  K  II15-  16),  is  attributed  to  Abishai  in  1  Ch  IS12. 
In  the  war  that  was  caused  by  Hanun's  insult  to 
David's  envoys,  Joab  gave  Abishai  command  of 
the  second  division  against  the  Ammonites,  while 
he  himself  opposed  the  Syrians  (2  S  1010-14). 
Abishai's  character  is  well  brought  out  in  the  story 
of  David's  "•  Y  *  .  •  he  retorts  the  abuse  of 
Shimei  in  ,  :  •  •  i  style,  and  is  impatient 
to  slay^  the  offender  at  once  (2  S  169'11).  Nor  could 
Shimei's  subsequent  abject  submission  induce 
Abishai  to  forgive  the  man  that  had  £  cursed  the 
Lord's  anointed'  (1921).  In  the  battle  with 
Absalom,  Abishai  shared  the  command  of  David's 
army  with  Joab  and  Ittai  (IS2-6-1-).  In  2  S  206 
the  name  Joab  should  probably  be  substituted 
for  that  of  Abishai  (so  Jos.  Ant  VII  xi.  6,  the 
Syr.  vers.,  Wellhausen,  Thenius,  and  Driver),  and 
v.7  read  as  in  the  LXX  :  *  And  there  went  out 
after  him  Abishai  and  JoaVs  men,*  etc.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  Abishai  connived  at  the 
murder  of  Amasa  by  Joab,  2  S  2010  (so  Josephus). 
His  special  exploits  were,  i\-'j.>ij;  David  from 
Ishbi-benob,  2  fc>  2117,  and  MSI  \  in;;  ihivc  hundred 
men,  2318.  These  feats  earned  for  him  the  first 
place  *of  the  three  in  the  second  rank*  {1  Ch  H21, 
ItVm),  the  other  two  being  probably  Joab  and 
Benaiah  5  the  first  three  being  Jashobeam,  Eleazar, 
and  Shammah. 

Abishai  probably  died  before  the  rebellion  of 
Adonijah,  If  he  had  "been  alive,  he  must  have  been 
mentioned  among  the  leaders  of  either  side. 

N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

1BISHALOM.—  See  art.  ABSALOM. 


ABISHUA  (SRtf»;w$,  meaning  uncertain;  peihapa 
'father  is  wealth.'  —  1.  According  to  the  genealo- 
gies of  Chron.,  where  alone  the  name  occurs, 
son  of  Phinehas  and  father  of  Bukki,  1  Ch  64L5<>f 
Ezr  7s  j  cf.  1  Es  S2  and  art.  ABISUE.  2.  A  Ben- 
jamite  ;  presumably  the  name  was  that  of  a  clan, 
since  other  names  in  the  context  are  certainly  clan 
names,  1  Ch  8*;  cl  Nu  26s8*-.  G.  B.  GRAY. 

ABISHXJR  fHBft3U  'father  is  a  wall*).—  A  Jerah- 
meelite  described  as  *son'  of  Shammai;  Abihail 
was  his  wife,  and  Ahban  and  Molid  his  children 
(1  Ch  22Sf-). 

ABISSEI  (AY  Abisei).—  One  of  the  ancestors  of 
Ezra  (2  Es  I2),  called  in  1  Ch  64  ABISHUA,  and  in 
1  Es  82  ABISUE. 

ABISUE  (LXX,  B  fA/3et<rar,  A  'Aflurwnt)  I  Es  82, 
AY  Abisum,  is  identical  with  Abishua. 


ABIT1L 

to  w1:  -s 


'father  is  dew'),  wife  of  David, 
k  his  residence  in  Hebron,  she 


1BITUB  (a»'5ri,  1  Ch  811,  and  IBIXJD 
Mt  I18.    See  GENEALOGY. 


ABJECT,  now  only  an  adj.,  was  formerly  also 
a  subst.  and  a  verb.  As  a  subst.,  meaning  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  abject  is  found  in  Ps  35lf 

*  The  abjects  (D»?J,  KYm  *  smiters  ')  gathered  them- 
selvp*  *n  ,  Vi.  r  against  me.'   Cf.  T.  Bentley  (1582), 

*  0  A  'HI      !  -  God:  which  raisest  up  the  abjects, 
and   exaltest  the  miserable  from  the  dunghill/ 
Monu.  Matr.  iil  328  j  G.  Herbert,  c  Servants  and 
abjects  flout  me,'  Temple  :  Sacrifices  30. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ABNEK,   -y^  (V5»J  I  S   H50),    'my   father  i« 

er/  or  'is  a  lamp.'    Saul's  first  cousin,  accord- 

ing to  1  S  H50-51  (the  more  probable  account), 


ABNEE 


ABOMINATION 


U 


but  uncle  according  to  1  Ch  S29"*8  9Sd~39.  Jos. 
follows  Chronicles  in  Ant.  VI.  iv.  3,  but  Samuel  In 
VI.  vi.  6.  The  language  used  of  him  by  David, 
4  Art  not  thou  a  valiant  man,  and  who  is  like  to 
thee  in  Israel?'  (1  S  2615);  'Know  ye  not  that 
there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel  ? '  (2  S  338),  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
corded facts  of  Abner's  life,  although  the  one 
speech  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  banter,  and  the 
other  possibly  dictated  by  motives  of  policy.  As 
captain  of  the  host  (1  S  1450  1755),  Abner  sat  next 
Saul  at  the  banquet  (1  S  2025),  and  lay  near  him  in 
the  camp  \2(r  • 7).  A  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu. 
Hob.  in  loc.)  states  that  the  witch  of  Endor  was 
Abner's  mother.  On  Saul's  death  Abner  secured 
for  Ishbosheth  the  allegiance  of  all  the  tribes 
except  Judah  (2  S  28;10).  He  placed  the  feeble 
king  at  Mahanaim,  while  he  himself  conducted  the 
war  with  David  west  of  Jordan,  One  of  the 
battles — that  of  the  pool  of  Gibeon — is  detailed  on 
account  of  its  fatal  results.  Here  we  have  evidence 
of  Abner's  comparative  mildness  of  character.  It 
is  possible  that  the  preliminary  encounter  of  the 
champions  of  the  two  armies  was  suggested  by  him 
in  order  to  decide  the  claims  of  the  rival  houses 
without  unnecessary  bloodshed.  Then  we  have 
his  reiterated  reluctance  to  slay  Asahel,  and,  finally, 
his  protest  against  the  unnaturalness  of  the  war : 
1  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever  ?  .  .  .  How  long 
shall  it  be  ere  thou  bid  the  people  return  from 
following  their  brethren  ? ' 

As  the  war  proceeded  in  David's  favour  *  Abner 
made  himself  strong  in  the  house  of  Saul '  (2  S  36). 
This  rendering  lends  some  plausibility  to  Ishbosh- 
eth's  insinuation  that  he  was  aiming  at  the 
crown  by  a  liaison  with  the  late  king's  concubine 
(cf.  2  S  12s  1621,  1  K  213'23).  The  indignation, 
however,  with  which  Abner  rebelled  the  charge, 
and  the  absence  of  self-seeking  in  his  subsequent 
conduct,  support  the  paraphrase  of  AY  and  KVm, 
*  showed  himself  strong  for  (n)  the  house  of  Saul.' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  accusation  alienated 
Abner,  who  forthwith  declared  that  he  would 
accom^lis-h  J'"s  will  by  making  David  king  over 
all  Israel.  He  entered  at  once  into  negotia- 
tions both  with  David  and  the  elders  of  Israel  and 
Benjamin.  David,  on  his  part,  astutely  demanded 
A-  ;.  I'NMir'i'Hiry  the  restitution  01  Mieha!,  who 
U'i,iM  i)o  i\l  01  ico  a  link  with  the  house  of  Saul 
and  a  living  memorial  of  David's  early  prowess. 
Ishbosheth's  shadowy  authority  was  made  use  of 
to  carry  out  this  condition.  Abner  was  now 
hospitably  entertained  by  David  at  Hebron,  and 
had  scarcely  <""  p:  •,'•  1  !•>  "olfi!  his  engagements  to 
David  when  I  •,!.«  ••.",  :»•!•  i  from  a  foray.  Asahel's 
death  was  still  unavenged;  here  was  a  plausible 
pretext  for  ridding  himself  of  a  dangerous  rival; 
so  Joab  secretly  recalled  Abner,  and  with  the 
connivance  of  Abishai  i  ••n«0i'ii-»,.*l\  murdered  him 
in  the  gate  of  Hebro'i.  :.  <-i  \  o,  refuge.  The 
tnormilyof  this  crime  called  forth  from  David  a 
In! tor  ciirs^c  (2  S  3s9)  on  the  perpetrator,  and  was 
never  forgotten  by  him  (1  K  •2r>-:tjj.  Abner  was 
buried  in  Hebron,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the 
nation.  The  king  himself  acted  as  chief  mourner, 
and  honoured  the  dead  warrior  with  an  elegy  which 
pithily^  expresses  the  *-tvan  _:<*  irony  of  fate  by  which 
the  princely  Abner  <iio<i  a ''!••«! 'j  suitable  to  a  pro- 
fane and  worthless  man.  (Heb.  c  was  A.  to  die  [i.e. 
ought  he  to  have  died]  as  Nabal  dieth ?')  The  dismay 
caused  by  Abner's  death  (2  S  41)  seems  to  prove 
that  neither  Ishbosheth  nor  Ms  subjects  in  general 
had  realised  Abner's  defection.  The  inevitable 
crisis  was  hastened,  and  by  a  curious  chance  the 
head  of  the  murdered  Ishbosheth  was  buried  in 
Abner's  grave  (2  S  412).  We  learn  from  the 
Chronicler  that  Abner  dedicated  certain  spoil  for 
the  repairs  of  the  tabernacle  (1  Ch  26-8),  and  that 


Ms  son  Jaasiel  was  captain  of  Benjamin  in  David's 
reign  (1  Ch  2721).  N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

ABODE.— i.  The  past  tense  of  ABIDE  (which 
see).  2.  In  Jn  1423  ( '  We  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him J)  a.  is  tr.  of  the  same 
word  (IJLOVJ))  which  in  Jn  14s  is  rendered  MANSION 
(which  see).  J.  HASTINGS. 

ABOMINATION.— Four  separate  Heb.  words 
are  thus  rendered  in  OT  (sometimes  with  the 
variation  abominable  thing],  the  application  of 
which  is  in  many  respects  very  different.  (1]  The 
commonest  of  these  words  is  nrryin,  which  expresses 
most  generally  the  idea  of  something  loathed  (cf. 
the  verb,  Mic  39),  esp.  on  religious  grounds :  thus 
Gn  4332  ;to  eat  food  with  the  Hebrews  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians,' — a  strong  ex- 
pM^ion  of  the  exclusiveness  with  which  the 
\\2\m\>  inn-  viewed  foreigners,  esp.  such  as  had  no 
regard  for  their  religious  scruples;  thus,  on 
account  of  their  veneration  for  the  cow  (which  was 
sacred  to  Isis),  they  would  not  use  the  knife  or 
cooking  utensil  of  a  Greek,  which  might  have  been 
employed  in  pieparing  the  flesh  of  a  cow  as  food 
(Hdt.  ii.  41);  Gn  46s4  'every  shepherd  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptian-/ — shepherds,  viz., 
were  ranked,  it  seem<,  A\ali  the  /3oiw6Xot,  whose 
occupation  was  deemed  a  J  •  •  r  "1"  -  -  i, .  ..-ho  from 
living  with  their  herds  ;  •  ,  ..  •  •-.  on  the 
marshes  were  called  marshmen,  and  who  are 
depicted  on  the  monuments  as  dirty,  unshaven, 
poorly  clad,  and  even  as  dwarfs  and  deformed  (cf. 
Del.  ad  loc. ;  Birch- Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  1878,  i. 
288  f.,  ii.  444 ;  Wiedemann,  Herodots  zweites  Bitch, 
1890,  p.  371  f.  ;  Erman,  Life  in  Anc.  Eq.  p.  439)  : 
ExS22  (f)  the  Israelites  are  i<  -.1  -s  •  1 1  :••••  :*1  •••' 
to  sacrifice  'the  abominatt^  •  •,  •  I  <  .  •.  ;i:;  \\\ 
Egypt  itself,  with  allu  \t\  \»'  »"" , ""  K .  ";,»  .  :!•  ials 
which  the  Egyptians  ,  'i  *  •:  •  I  • . .  \  -om 
sacrificing,  though  thcx  .•  i-v  ,•  :  -i  r  '  ';  by 
the  Hebrews,  as  the  cow,  which  was  sacred  to  Isis, 
the  bull,  unless  it  was  pronounced  by  the  priests  to 
be  KaQapbs,  or  free  from  the  sacred  marks  of  Apis 
(Herodotus'  statements  on  this  point  are  not 
entirely  borne  out  by  the  monuments,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  them),  sheep  at 
Thebes,  and  goats  [fiec'ou'ijiir  <o  Wiedemann,  an 
error  for  rams]  in  Monaco  ^iltta  ii.  38,  41,  42,  46; 
cf.  Birch- Wilk.  ii.  460,  iii.  108  f.,  304  f. ;  Wiede- 
mann, I.e.  pp.  180-182,  183,  187  f.,  196  f.,  218  f.). 

Two  special  usages  may  be  noted :  (a)  the  phrase 
Jehovahs  abomination,  of  idolatry  or  practices 
connected  with  it,  or  of  characters  or  acts  morally 
dU].Icn>irig  to  God,  Dt  7s3  12S1  171  1812  225  2318  (ft 
2,V  '27  •'  ^cf.  244,  Lk  1615),  Pr  3*2  II1-20  1222  IS8-9'26 
165  17152010>23  (comp.  in  a  Phoen.  inscription,  ap. 
Driver,  Samuel,  p.  xxvi,  the  expression  **Asn- 
toreth's  abomination/  oi  the  violation  of  a  tomb) ; 
(b)  esp.  in  the  plui.,  of  heathen  or  immoral 
practices,  r .-si «!<';•  ji:^  in  H  andEzk,  as  Lv  1822* 26> 27i 
«•  s°  2013,  I»i  lo  -  •  '174 189- l2  2018,  Jer  710  32s5,  1  K 
1424,  2  K  16s  212- u,  Ezk  59- u  7s* 4- 8- 9  86-  »• »  etc.  (43 
times  in  Ezk),  rarely  of  an  actual  idol,  2  K  2313  (of 
Milcom),  Is  4419,  and  perhaps  Dt  32lft. 

(2)  VM$,  the  technical  term  for  stale  sacrificial 
flesh,  which  has  not  been  eaten  within  the  pre- 
scribed time,  only  Lv  718  197,  Ezk  414  (where  the 
prophet  protests  that  he  has  never  partaken  of  it), 
ancl  (plur.)  Is  654,     For  distinction  this  might  be 
rendered  refuse  meat ;  the  force  of  the  allusion  in 
Ezk  414,  Is  G54,  in  particnlnr,  is  entirely  lost  by  the 
rendering  *  abominable  thing1  of  AV,  BV. 

(3)  Y%V>  the  technical  term  for  the  flesh  of  pro- 
hibited  animals   (see   article  UNCLEAN),  Lv  721 
nio-i3. 20. 2j.  4i.  42  (cf-  the  corresponding  verb,  v.u- »- « 
2025) :  this  sense  of  the  word  gives  the  point  to 
Ezk  8Tu,  Is  66".    fijy  would  be  best  represented  by 


12    ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION 


ABOMINATION  OE  DESOLATION 


detestation,  or  detestable  thing  (cf.  detest  for  the 
verb,  Dt  7~G).    Note  tliat  in  Dt  14s  abomination  is 
,  not  the  technical  rpy  used  in  Lv  11. 
' 


.  .  ,       ,,.     .  . 

idolatry,  and^ehielly  a  cor  ler>v  -(,.-<  designation 
of  heathen  deities  themselves  :  iirst  in  Hos  910  *  and 
became  detestations  like  that  which  they  loved*  (Baal 
of  Peor,  named  just  before);  more  *  •  »''  '  v  *  1 
writers  of  the  age  of  Jer  and  Ezk,  \  •.-.!'  •  '  9 
Jer417so(=32J4)  1327  1618,  Ezk  511  720  II18-21  207-8-80 
S723,  1  K  IF  *  Milcom  the  detestation,  of  the  Ammon- 
ites/ v.7*7,  2  K  2318-13  (not  of  Milcom),  v,24;  also 
Is  66s,  Zee  97.  In  AV,  EV,  where  this  word 
occurs  beside  rgjrtn  (No.  1),  as  Ezk  511  720  (and  Ezk 
37s*,  even  where  it  stands  alone),  it  is  rendered  for 
distinction  detestable  thing;  and  either  this  or 
detestation  would  be  the  most  suitable  Eng. 
equivalent  for  it,  B.  B.  DRIVER. 

ABOMIKATICN  OF  DESOLATION,  THE  (rb 
pdtXvyfta  <rij*  ^ucVoos),  Mt  2415,  Mk  1314, 
*  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet/  the  -i]>  >e<irance 
of  which,  'standing  eV  rbir^  fayty  (Mt),  or  5-rou  •>»/ 
Set  (Mk)/  is  mentioned  by  Christ  as  the  signal  for 
the  flight  of  Christians  from  Judaea,  at  the  time  of 
*1%'.!  ,  ;.•  .o;,'1):',';  destruction  of  Jerus.  The  Gr. 
p  ••:,•»  <'•  •>',;>  r,  -.1  ..  from  Dn  S27  LXX  pS£\vyfM  T&V 
(so  Theod.),  lln  LXX  p&fAir^a 
(Thccd.  ]85.  -ftfarttrftfvov),  1211  LXX  rb 
ys  iprpdffcu*  (Tncoil.  ,3o.  tp.)  j  cf.  813  (LXX, 
Theod.)  ^  a/jLaprla  ^p^djaews.  The  Heb.  in  the  first 
of  these  pr^-r^os  is  ncbto  D'^pt?,  in  the  second  pp»o 
npfc^,  in  the  ihinl  DC&  pp^,  in  the  last  Drpfc?  J^n. 
f  »pp  is  the  word  explained  under  ABOMINATION  (4), 
as  being  often  the  \  (  -.It  r:r  tm/i*  designation  of  a 
heathen  god  or  idol,  r-j-  JIM-!  nob*  are,  however, 
difficult.  DDfe>9  elsewhere  (only  Ezr  93*4)  means 
horrified^  ;  opfe*  means  usually  desolate  (as  La  I4'  36), 
though  it  might  also  (as  ptcp.  of  DD$,  Ezk  2616  2780 
a?.)  mean  liorrffed  as  well  ;  in  Dn,  however 
(supposing  the  text  to  be  sound),  the  exigencies  of 
the  sense  have  obliged  many  commentators  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Poel  conjug.  has  a  trans,  force  ;  hence 
EV  S27  *one  that  maketh  desolate'  ;  II81  'and  they 
shall  profane  the  sanctuary,  even  the  fortress,  and 
shall  take  away  the  continual  burnt-offering,  and 
they  shall  set  up  the  abomination  that  maJceth 
desolate  '  ;  1211  *  from  the  time  that  the  continual 
l)ii'  ul  -on\'M7ijr  s-Uall  be  taken  away,  and  the 
uLjoiKj^Mio.i  I'm!  maJceth  desolate  set  up  '  ;  so  813 
c  -j'  yj  ;  '  i  }\i>  1  1  :  n  ;;:•»  —  "OM  that  maketh  desolate*  (the 
foini  c::^  ////'•  /  ji--i  ix1  a  ptcp.  Poel  with  the  D 
dio]  pod  ;  l-o-  -K.  jS?1  ,V>  JR.  1,  52.  2  K.  6).  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  uncertainty  as  regards  CDS?  (or 
DDsj'D),  the  general  sense  of  II81  and  1211  is  clear. 
Dn  II21"48  deals  with  the  history  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  v.81  refers  to  the  desecration  of  the 
temple  by  the  troops  of  Antiochus,  the  subsequent 
suspension  of  the  daily  burnt  -ofloi  mar  and  other 
religious  services  (which  Ia«tod  ror  ilueo  years), 
and  *co  the  erection  on  15  Chislev,  B.C.  168,  of  a 
small  idol-altar  (ptapfa)  upon  the  Altar  of  burnt- 
oflering  (1  Mac  I88"59).  1211  (like  813)  is  another 
reference  to  the  same  events.  It  is  remarkable, 
now,  that  in  1  Mac  I5*  the  idol-altar  is  called  by 
exactly  the  same  name  that  is  used  in  the  Bk. 
of  Dn  —  (pKodbfJiyo'ap  p5£\vyjj,a  ^pyfjuaffetas  £irl  rb 
Bv<na<TT^pcov  (cf.  67).  Dn  927  is  very  difficult  :  but, 
as  the  reference  in  NT  is  rather  to  II81  and  12U, 
it  need  not  here  be  further  considered;  LXX, 
Theod.,  however,  it  may  be  noted,  have  /col  M  rt> 
lepbv  pSfrvypa  r&v  tpw&w&J'.  Of  the  perplexing 
expression  ccff  ppr,  now,  a  clever  and  plausible 
explanation  has  been  suggested  by  Nestle  (ZATW 
1884,  p.  248  ;  cf.  Cheyne,  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p. 
105  ;  JBevan,  Dan.  p,  103),  viz.  that  it  is  a  con- 
temptuous allusion  to  DW  !?#a  JBaal  of  heaven,  a 


title  found  often  in  Phoen.  and  (with  j'Dz?  for  i 
Aram,   "-i^ui'iio^,  and  the  Sem.  *      "•;;'.•,     ," 
the  Gr.  Ze  "'  ,     '     2  Mac    '    ..    :V 

desired  to  a  sanctuary  of  Zeta 

'QMjuartos, — as  his  coins  show  (Nestle,  Marginalien9 
p.  42,  who  cites  Babelpn,  Les  JKois  de  Syrie>  pp.  xiv, 
xlviii),  his  patron  deity, — who  in  the  Syr.  vers.  of 
the  same  passage  is  actually  called  rat?  ^n  Baal  of 
heaven,  upon  this  view,  we  are  released  from  the 
necessity  of  seaichin^  for  a  meaning  of  DDE?  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  context ;  the  /Jwjtfo 
(with,  possibly,  an  image  connected  with  it)  erected 
by  the  Syrians  upon  the  Altar  of  burnt-offering 
was  termed  derisively  by  the  Jews  the  'desolate 
abomination,*  the  'abomination'  being  the  altar 
(and  image?)  of  Zeus  (Baal),  and  *  desolate* 
(sJiomem)  1»*"^i  j.ist  a  punning  variation  of 
1  heaven *  \  -'  '• '( /,'  7  ''•;/).  The  Gr.  trs.  of  Dn  and  I  Mac, 
in  so  far  as  they  supposed  the  expression  to  mean 
fi5£\vyfM  fyT?/tc6crews,  nc  doubt  understood  the 
idolatrous  emblem  to  involve,  by  its  erection,  the 
desertion  of  the  temple  by  its  usual  •  r 
and  ultimately  its  actual  *  desolation '  (see  I  iviac 
438).  II81  and  813  (the  subst.  with  the  art.,  the 
ptcp.  without  it),  and  still  more  (if,  as  is  probable, 
the  reference  be  to  the  same  idolatrous  emblem) 
9s7  (the  subst.  plur.,  the  ptcp.  sing. ),  are  grammatic- 
ally difficult;  but  the  text  in  these  passages  is 
perhaps  not  in  its  original  form  (cf.  Bevan). 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  cx]»ie-s>:on  ;.n  the 
prophecy  of  Christ,  it  is  very  (i  flic-nit  to  tp?ik  with 
confidence.  It  would  be  most  naturally  under- 
stood (cf.  Spitta,  Offenb.  des  Joh.  493-496)  of  some 
clesecjatmg  emblem,  -*:n"ju  !r;  yi  *ii  ;  1  I'lsr.Tacter  to 
the  altar  or  image  OIO^L-M'  b\  ,\p;  o,il  ..*,  and  of 
which  that  might  bo  iLi:?u<:c\i  :**>  -.n,  ]M(,totype: 
V.it  To'lin^r  exactly  <,»ii(.-i  oiiulr :  ;<>  this  is 
ic-'O  <\-<:  I  A-  history";  i'l-.y  oii.or  %M-i<-li  Caligula 
issued  for  the  erection  in  the  temple  of  a  statue  of 
himself,  to  which  divine  honours  were  to  be  paid, 
being  not  enforced  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  viii.  8).  The 
three  most  usual  explanations  are — (1)  the  Rom. 
standards,  to  which  sacrifices  were  offered  by  tha 
Rom.  soldiers  in  the  temple,  after  it  had  been 
entered  by  Titus  (Jos.  BJvi.  vi.  1) ;  (2)  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  temple  by  the  Zealots,  who  seized  it  and 
made  it  their  ptrorgholtl,  shortly  bcfoic  tho  <iiy 
was  invested  by  Titus  (iv.  iv.  iii.  0-8.  cf  vi.  3  "??•-/; 
(3)  the  desolation  of  the  tempi c-^i to  by  i/'ie  lioatru  P, 
at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  Tittw  (so  Meyer). 
The  term  standing  (which  points  to  some  concrete 
object)  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  second 
and  third  of  these  explanations;  it  is  some 
objection,  though  not  perhaps  a  fatal  one,  to  the 
first,  that  it  places  the  signal  for  flight  at  the  very 
last  stage  of  the  enemy's  succo-^e^,  -\\hen  even  the 
dwellers  in  Judsea  (in  -view  of  whom  the  words^are 
spoken)  would  seem  no  longer  to  need  the  warning. 
The  erection  of  the  in  ;  •  i!,  1  -IJ.MSO  in  i  lie  Temple 
was,  however,  only  ru1  HI  in  the  iir-t  instance 
by  the  earnest  rcjnc^pnlat^ons  of  the  procuiator 
Petronius  and  of  l\.ri,:  .\^i  /pa  i.,  and  afterwards 
by  Caligula's  own  mr  UK  i\ "«  k;u!i  (Schiirer,  JffJP 
I.  ii.  991):  the  emperor*s  order  caused  great 
alarm  jjr,i<»:s(r  Ihc  Jews,  who  even  after  his  death 
(A.D.  41;  con  i  iniu  d  to  fear  lest  one  of  his  success  =• 
should  revive  and  enforce  it  (Pfleidercr,  D<ts 
Urchrist.  pp.  403-407;  Mommsen,  Provinces,  ii. 
196fF.,  203  ff.) ;  hence  (as  even  the  first  explanation 
mentioned  above  leaves  something  to  be  desired) 
it  may  not  be  an  unreasonable  conjecture  *  that 
the  language  of  the  original  prophecy  was  more 
general,  and  thaD,  during  the  years  of  agitation  and 
tension  which  preceded  the  final  struggle  of  A.D. 
70,  it  was  modified  so  as  to  i^ive  more  definite 
expression  to  such  apprehensions;  the  masc, 
The  writer  is  indebted  for  tMs  sujrsrestion  to  ME  friend,  Prof 
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4<m?KOTa,  which  in  Mk  1314  is  the  best  '•  n'l.i  .'  'x 
BL  ;  so  B  V,  «  '  ,  *  "ie  ought  no  ",  ,  v>  •  :  -1 

also  lend  itse  to  this  explanation 

than  to  any  of  those  previously  mentioned.*  The 
supposition  (Weiss)  that  the  army  ot  the  heathen 
Romans  is  referred  to,  involves  an  unnatural 
application,  both  of  the  expression  '  abomination  of 
desolation, '  and  of  the  verb  i  standing. '  In  the 
parallel  passage  of  Lk  (2120)  the  phraseology  of  the 
earlier  synoptists  seems  to  have  been  not  only  (as 
in  so  many  other  cases)  re-cast,  but  also  coloured 
by  the  event  ('when  ye  see  Jerus.  encircled  by 
armies,  then  know  that  her  desolation  hath  drawn 
nigh1)  ;  a  paraphrase  such  as  this,  however,  cannot 
fairly  be  deemed  an  authoritative  interpretation  of 
the  expression  used  in  Mt  and  Mk.f 

S.  R.  DRIVER. 

1BOUT. — As  an  adv.  about  is  used  in  AV  in 
the  following  obsolete  expressions :  —  1.  To  lead 
about  or  go  about  =  roam  about,  circuitously. 
The  verb  is  mostly  3?p?  which  simply  means  to 
•turn':  Ex  1318  'God  led  the  people  about, 
through  the  way  of  the  wilderness ' ,  Jos  16s  i  The 
border  went  about  (RV '  turned  about')  eastward' ; 
1  S  1512  *  He  set  him  up  a  place,  and  is  gone  about 
and  passed  on ' ;  EC  220  '  I  went  about  (RV 
'turned  about,7  i.e.  considered  my  past  life)  to 
cause  my  heart  to  despair.'  2.  To  go  about  =  here 
aud  there,  up  and  down :  Jer.  3122 '  How  long  wilt 
thou  go  about  (RV  *  hither  and  thither1),  0  thou 

•\-Ii  I:-'.  i1:i  -,.1  •  ? '  3.  To  go  about  =  to  seek, 
attempt:  Jn  7"'  •  \\  Lj  go  ye  about  to  kill  Me  ? ' 
RV  gives  'seek'  in  Jn  719-  20,  Ac  2131,  Ro  10s, 
'  assay '  in  Ac  246  2621,  and  keeps  '  go  about '  in 
Ac  929.  $•  To  cast  about=to  turn  round:  Jer  4114, 
'  So  all  the  people  .  .  .  cast  about  and  returned.' 
5.  Thereabout  =  about  that :  Lk  24*  '  They  were 
much  perplexed  thereabout '  J.  HASTINGS. 

**  ABRAHAM.— The  narrative  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham  is  contained  in  Gn  H2b-2518,  and,  as  it 
stands  before  us,  consists  of  a  series  of  con- 
secutive stories  or  scenes  from  the  patriarch's 
life.  It  make  no  pretence  of  being  a  complete 
biography.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
compiler  of  the  Hex.  had  any  intention  of  pre- 
serving all  the  extant  traditions  respecting  A. 
His  purpose  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  select 
from  the  traditions  current  among  the  Hebrews 
such  narratives  as  would  best  illustrate  the  origin 
of  the  Isr.  nation,  and  would  best  set  forth  how 
the  divine  Providence  had  shielded  the  infancy  of 
the  chosen  race,  and  had  predestined  it  both  to 
inherit  the  land  of  Can.  and  to  be  a  blessing 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  would  be 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  the  traditions 
relating  to  A.  have  special  reference  to  sacred 
localities  in  Pal.  ,*  but  unfortunately  they  do  not 
atford  any  very  precise  data  for  determining  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  The  compiler  gives  us  a 
picture  of  A.  which  he  derived  apparently  from 
tlir<>",  irro;ips  of  tradition.  We  will  first  briefly 
•5arnmiui-"-~rlu,  narrative,  and  then  indicate  the 

*  Those  ci  i  tic*  AVIIO  (i*  Koiin  .71  **M  of  Ftis  v.  237-239  ;  of. 
Holtzmann,  IlandJcnM m.\  :."'»  f    Kt nl  si.m  XT*,  p. 388 f.,  with 
--•i,  i-,r«  i"  -  'iJL-  1  M    -M™       '!»>•• 
J  'i'xlt(,,_   K"  -  -i  mi*  ••,  '      •         -          -  ,  '   • 

course,  "can,  of  course,  adopt  still  more  leadily  the  same 
explanation ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  even  these  verses, 
though  piriieulJir  phrases  nnv  have  been  moduli d  in  the  course 
of  oiaL  inn-mi-ion,  (irc  without  :i  substantial  basis  m  the 

^Tfious-i"  C*/^/-  An  f  to*  ml,  1S95.  pp  14  03,  106  f ,  141  f ), 
treatmff  Mr  .M^ff  <==Mk  ]-5]t<r)  i<  puiely  ebcliRtolojneal,  sup- 
poses The  re  for  OIK.  c  to  bo  to  the  future  Antichn^t,  uhc  is 
heqaentlr  do«ciibcd  (on  the  bi-is  of  2  Ph  2«)  as  puunsrin  the 
Temple  and  ie.ceu.intf  divine  honour  -  (<  q  bylioniens,  \  231. 
BO  4  soefmtnei  itfiN-sasri^m  Bous*et  D  loll)  but  it  inav  he 
doubted  v\hatioi  iho  MUW  of  Mt  2i15*,  upon  \\luch  tms  ox- 
plan  ation  depend  •»,  is  correct 


portions  wl  "•  ""  "  •  »  to  the  separate  sources  of 
tradition,  ,  •  •  .to  the  generally  accepted 
results  of  critical  analysis. 

Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran  are  sons  of  Terah. 
Their  home  is  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gn  1126~28), 
where  Haran  dies.  A.  marries  Sarai,  who  was  his 
half-sister  (Gn  2012).  A.  and  his  wile,  with  their 
nephew  Lot,  Haran' s  son,  accompany  Terah,  who 
migrates  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  journeys  to 
Haran,  where  Terah  dies  (Gn  II31"  32,  Jos  242). 
Terah  is  said  to  have  had  Canaan  in  view  when  he 
set  out  upon  his  journey  (Gn  II31).  A.  in  Haran 
receives  the  divine  command  to  quit  his  country 
and  kindred,  and  accompanied  by  Lot  enters  the 
land  of  Can.  He  traverses  the  whole  country; 
and  we  are  told  in  particular  of  Shechem  and 
Bethel  being  places  at  which  he  halted,  and,  as  his 
custom  was,  built  an  altar  to  Jlf  (Gn  121-9).  Driven 
by  a  famine,  A.  journeys  to  Egypt,  where,  in 
cowardly  fear  for  his  own  life,  he  says  that  Sarai 
is  his  sister,  and  does  not  acknowledge  her  as  Ms 
wife.  The  princes  of  Egypt  bring  the  report  of 
Sarai' s  beauty  to  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  who 
sends  to  letch  her,  lias  her  placed  in  his  own 
harem,  and  loads  A.  with  presents  on  her  account. 
The  intervention  of  J;/  alone  delivers  the  mother  of 
the  promised  race  from  her  peril.  Pharaoh  learns 
of  the  wrong  he  is  doing,  through  the  plagues 
which  befall  his  house.  In  great  -1  i"!:,.)4  'i 
summons  A.,  justly  reproaches  him  fo.  'i  <.«  <•»  ^  - 
tion,  and  dismisses  him.  and  his  belongings  from 
Egypt  (12^-20). 

A.  and  Lot  return  from  Egypt  to  the  district  of 
Bethel;  but  their  possessions  in  flocks  and  herds 
have  greatly  increased.  It  proves  impossible  for 
two  such  large  droves  to  keep  close  together. 
Constant  disputes  break  out  between  the  retainers 
of  the  two  chiefs.  It  is  evident  that  they  must 
separate.  A.,  though  the  elder,  proposes  the 
separation,  and  offers  Lot  the  choice  as  to  the 
region  to  which  he  shall  go.  Lot  chooses  the  rich 
pasture-land  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  departs. 
A.  remains  on  the  soil  which  has  been  promised 
him,  and  receives  as  a  reward  for  his  unselfishness 
a  renewal  of  the  divine  prediction  that  his  de- 
scendants shall  inhabit  it  as  their  own  (13).  A. 
removes  to  Hebron  (IS18),  and  v-hfuJ  p  ;>  cncirnpKl 
there  war  breaks  out  in  the  IINIIKHJU  <j  noijrliL-o^r- 
hood.  The  kings  of  the  towns  in  the  Jordan 
valley  rebel  against  Chedor  -  Laomer  (Kudur- 
Lagamai),  the  great  Elamite  king.  The  king  of 
Elam  with  his  vassals,  the  kings  of  Shinar,  Ellasar, 
and  Goyyim  (?),  march  against  the  rebels,  defeat 
them  in  a  great  battle,  and  retire,  carrying  off 
many  prisoners  and  rich  booty  from  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  Lot  is  one  of  the  captives.  A.  is  no 
sooner  apprised  of  this  than  he  arms  his  318 
retainers,  and  summons  to  his  aid  Mainre,  Eshcol, 
and  Aner,  the  three  chieftains  of  the  Hebron 
district,  with  whom  he  is  confederate.  The  com- 
bined force  overtakes  the  victorious  army  at  Dan, 
in  the  N.  of  Canaan,  surprises  them  by  a  night 
attack,  routs  them,  and  recovers  Lot  and  the 
other  piiftoneis,  and  all  the  booty.  On  the  way 
back  A.  is  mtt  in  the  plain  of  Shaveh  by  the  king 
of  Sodom,  and  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem.  Mel- 
chizedek  solemnly  blesses  A.  for  bis  heroic  deed ; 
and  the  Heb  patriarch,  in  recognition  of  Mel- 
chizedek's  priestly  office,  gives  him  a  tenth  of  the 
spoil.  On  the  other  hand,  he  proudly  declines 
the  offer  which,  the  king  of  Sodom  makes,  that  A. 
should  receive  the  spoil  for  himself  ;  he  asks  qnly 
ixn  the  share  that  would  compensate  his  con- 
federates. Mainre,  Eshcol,  and  Aner,  and  their 
men  (1-1) 

A.,  who  by  reason  of  his  childlessness  cannot 
enteitam  hopes  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
promise,  receives  m  a  special  vision  assurance  of 


*  Covvrwfit.  1S9S.  &?/  Cfiarfa 
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the  great  future  of  the  race  that  shall  spring  from 
him.  By  the  gracious  condescension  of  the 
Almighty,  a  covenant  is  made  by  sacrifice  between 
the  patriarch  and  God  ;  and  during  the  night, 
when  a  deep  sleep  has  fallen  upon  A.,  he  learns 
the  future  destiny  of  his  descendants,  and  the 
vision  is  ratified  by  an  outward  symbol  (15esP  12~17). 
Sarai,  who  has  no  hope  of  having  children,  per- 
suades A,  to  take  Hagar,  her  Egyp.  maidservant, 
as  a  concubine.  Hagar,  fineling  herself  with 
child,  is  insolent  towards  Sarai,  who  thereupon 
treats  her  so  harshly  that  Hagar  flees  into  the 
desert.  She  is  there  stopped  by  an  angel,  and 
sent  back,  comforted  by  the  promise  •  "  '  e 

child  that  is  to  be  born.  This  is  I  -  '  ^-'  )> 
But  Ishmael  is  not  the  promised  son.  Thirteen 
more  years  elapse  before  God  appears  again  to  A., 
and  again  promises  that  his  descendants  will  be  a 
mighty  nation.  In  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
word,  he  changes  A  I)  rain's  name  to  Abraham, 
Sarai' s  to  Sarah,  and  ordains  that  the  rite  of 
circumcision  shall  be  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  the  house  of  Abraham.  The 
promise  that  Sarah  shall  have  a  son,  and  the  com- 
mand to  call  his  name  Isaac,  prepare  us  for  the  long- 
expected  consummation  (17).  But  it  is  not  to  be 
yet.  Another  great  scene  intervenes,  to  try,  as  it 
were,  the  xKr.r-'h'-  filth,  and  make  proof  of  the 
character  <"i  ;K  L..:n  i  CL  thelleb.  race,  J",  accom- 
panied by  two  angels,  appears  in  human  form  to 
A.  as  he  sits  before  his  tent  by  the  oaks  of  Mamre. 
A.'s  offer  of  hospitality  is  accepted ;  and  as  the 
three  strangers  partake  of  the  meal,  the  one  who 
is  J"  promises  to  A.  a  son  by  Sarah,  who  overheat's, 
and  laughs  incredulously  (181-16).  The  two  angels 
proceed  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  J"  remains  with 
A.,  and  discloses  to  him  t'  <•  r»'  i,  <  V  _  »"!•  -;i  :  •- 
tion  of  'the  cities  of  the  ]  ''  :  A.  u  •  f'l  • 
intercedes,  and  obtains  the  ,s-~  ".".•  \  ,*.  •.  \.\  *  •-•  M 
righteous  be  found  in  the  city  it  should  be  spared 
for  their  sake  (18M8).  J"  leaves  A. ;  and  then 
ensu  -  "i  r  '-  "I1.  .<•"  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  vJ  i  'i1!1*1,  ,,:i'  vidness  of  which  is  enhanced 
by  the  brief  reference  to  A.,  who  in  the  morning 
looks  forth  from  the  hill  country  of  Hebron, 
where  he  had  stood  during  his  colloquy  with  J", 
and  sees  thence  the  reek  of  the  smoke  rising  as 
from  a  furnace  (1928).  Strangely  out  of  place 
though  it  seems,  we  iind  interposed  <  '  '*'*,*  •*.:.! 
the  story  how  A.  jour  mud  to  the  voiii!  -  »:•;  o* 
Negeb,  and  dwelt  m  rut  'territory  of  Gerar,  where 
Abimelech  was  king,  and  how  A.  once  more  fears 
for  his  life  on  account  of  Sarah's  beauty,  repre- 
sents her  to  be  his  sister,  and  temporarily  loses  her, 
when  she  is  taken  to  Abiraelech's  harem.  As  in 
the  Egyp.  story,  Sarah  is  kept  from  harm  by  a 
special  visitation ;  Abimelech  is  warned  by  God, 
releases  Sarah,  and  rebukes  A.  (20). 

At  length  the  long-promised  son  is  born  to  A.  of 
Sarah ;  he  is  circumcised  the  8th  day,  and  receives 
the  name  of  Isaac  (21 1~"1).  Sarah  takes  offence  at 
the  sight  of  Ishmael  placing  with  Isaac ;  and  A.  is 
instructed  by  God  to  yield  to  Saiah's  >\\  MSI 'id  jr.d 
dismiss  both  Hagar  and  Ishmael  trom  1 1  •  -  u  i ,  i  ^  i  • , . 
A.'s  prosperity  "and  success  induce  Abimelech  to 
seek  alliance  with  the  patriarch.  A  covenant 
between  them  is  struck ,  the  well,  which  Abi- 
melech's  servants  had  taken  by  force  from  A.,  is 
restored  to  him,  and  receives  the  name  of  Beer- 
Sheba,  A.  dwells  for  some  time  in  Phil,  territory, 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well  (2 122-84). 

S#orae  years  later,  when  Isaac  has  grown  to  be  a 
lad*  comes  the  last  trial  of  A.'s  faith.  God  orders 
him  to  sacrifice  his  only  son  upon  a  lofty  hill, 
distant  three  days'  journey  from  hi-  •/«<'.  of 
encampment.  He  does  not  hesitate.  All  i<  -l-^ir 
in  perfect  obedience;  the  knife  is  raised  to  slay 
Isaac,  when  a  voice  from  heaven  is  heard.  God 


wishes  not  a  hair  of  the  lad's  head  to  suffer  ;  He  is 
satisfied  with  this  proof  of  the  patriarch's  absolute 
trust  in  God,  his  leadmess  to  sacrifice  that  which 
was  most  precious  in  his  eyes,  A  ram  is  sacrificed 
in  the  stead  of  Isaac;  and  the  holy  covenant 
between  J"  and  A.  is  ratified  anew  (221-13). 

Then  Sarah  dies;  and  A.,  whose  seed  is  to 
possess  the  whole  land,  has  to  purchase  a  burial- 
place.  The  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah  at  Hebron 
is  the  portion  of  ground  which  he  buys  with  all 
due  formality  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  ;  and  there 
he  buries  Sarah  (28). 

Feeling  his  days  drawing  to  a  close,  A.  causes 
his  steward  to  swear  not  to  let  Isaac  take  to  wite 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  and  sends  him  to 
Haran,  where  he  finds  Rebekah,  and  brings  her 
back  to  be  Isaac's  wife  (24). 

It  is  strange  next  to  read  that  A.  takes  Keturah 
to  be  his  wife,  and  becomes  the  father  of  six  sons, 
the  patriarchs  of  Arabian  tribes  (251-4).  But  at 
the  age  of  175  he  dies,  and  is  buried  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  (267-11). 

The  foregoing  outline  shows  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  remarked  above,  that  the  life  of  A.  in  the 
Bk  of  Gn  is  not  so  much  a  consecutive  biography 
as  a  series  of  scenes  derived  fi»-iM  f,iuir>-  of  Heb. 
tradition,  and  loosely  strung  ton- 1  hi  How  far 
the  three  main  groups  of  patriarchal  narrative—- 
the J,  E,  and  P — overlapped  one  another  we 
cannot  say,  but  the  fact  that  the  existing  account 
is  derived  from  different  sources  sufficiently 
explains  some  of  the  chief  difficulties  and  dis- 
crepancies that  strike  the  ordinary  reader. 


J.  —  The  nanative  of  J  opens  with  A.  being"  in  Haran,  and 

•  •  _    J*  ••     \'\  T,ot  to  Can  at  the  command  of  J" 

.  .-  \  's  nomadic  movements  in  Can.,  and  the  altars 
at  Bethel  and  Shechem.  It  records  the  separation  of  A.  and 
y,o+  flt^  A.  '**  o^ourn  at  Hebron. 

I  <'i  -o-  IK-  v  's  journey  to  Egypt,  and  bis  return  to  the  S. 
of  Can. 

It  contains  the  promises  made  to  A.,  and  the  covenant  in  ch, 
15.  It  recoids  the  marriage  with  Hagar,  Hagai  's  flight,  and  the 
birth  of  Ifehmael. 

It  gives  the  long  epic  narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  three  men 
to  A.  ;  A.  'e  intercession.  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain. 

It  narrates  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  the  mission  of  A.'s  servant 
to  Haran, 

J  =121-*-  a-18«-  7-u»-  lsb-w  15.  1C*-1*  18.  19  (exc.  v  »)  21  (partially) 
24. 

E.  —  T1  •  ri'ii  •  V  I  «  <  t  "  T  njH  •  «  with  A.'s  wandering  to  and  fro, 
withLc'  i  t  i  It  n-1  '"H'SiCi  -  pi  rvi:.j>-  f«<-:.>  -  «i  «  separate 
source,  an  account  of  the  war  J"  v  i  <  M  v  •  i  .!</•  -1  •  MMU  >•  and  the 

•  ,  ^  .  T  *  ,  **,  ;  .-*  ^  -  plain,'  A.'s  lescuc  of  his  nephew,  and  Mol- 

I  '  *  jssing  pronounced  upon  the  patriarch  in 

ch  .  's  sojourn  at  Gerar,  and  the  peril  to  which 

Sarah  was  »  v:  •»•"'.  i"  •  ',  i  :  ••"  Abimelech  (20).  It  contains 
an  accoun  •-.  .1  .  •  •  '»•  I-  ac;  and  the  mention  of  the 
bui'^'iM  o  i*  -f  TT  _•  :  •.  1  1  T-"  i  •  *  '\  •-  ihat  itaKo  included 
MI  iu'<'«i  'i1  <  f  I  •,  -:  •  '•!».v-1-  >()  alliance  of  A  witu 
Abimelech.  at  Beersheba,  And,  so  far  as  A.  is  concerned,  con- 
.  *•«•  ..  \-  '~  *  -  i  i."  i*  o  -a-"i  <*i  of  Isaac. 

I  --    ,      •  -     ..  ,.    |."ni'',>M>  iil^222. 

P.  I  .  «  c:  1*  is  a  mere  skeleton  outline  of  fact1-  A, 
is  'leran's  son.  'JLeran,  with  A.  hit.  son  and  Lot  his  nephew, 
leave  Ur-Casdim,  and  set  out  for  Can.,  they  Slav  at  Ilftian, 
where  Terah  dies,  205  years  old.  A.,  75  years  old  accompanied 
by  Lot,  journeys  to  Can.  A.  settles  nea'i  Mumrc  ,  Lot  go(  ».  II 
to  the  Jordan  valley.  A.  marries  Hagar  ten  years  after  enter- 
ing Can  :  Lslimael  is  born  in  A.'s  86th  year.  In  his  90th  year 
("rod  iniki  «•  a  co\  i  "an  \\  irh  Inn  aril  01  clams  the  me  of  cirenm- 
cii-iij'i,  <•  i.'Lrtfiijr  1.  -  i  'in  «  n>  Abi  iliam,  and  rsarui  -^  TO  Sarah. 
A,  laughs  at  the  idea  of  Satah  having  n  son  ;  and  the  son  to  b« 
born  to  him  is  to  be  called  Isaac.  In  his  100th  year  A.  has  a 

'  ' 
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.l1         •       L  \  !a,  e 

II,   i  -i.s,  !.-•..(-,     '..    T     -i-      -    •  led  by  Isaac  and 
Islirnad  in  the  cave 

P-l^o  nb  32i(,i-3  13  i«  171-27  1929  glib.  2W2S.  257'17 
The  combination  of  the  three  «tra*a  of  tiadition  has  onlv  in  a 
fe\\  instance  -i  led  to  apparent  incoii*i&r«  ncio-  1  he  J  naniitne, 
\\lnoh  makes  llaian  \  "s  riatnc  countix  (Gn  12  2  it,  contain  *•  no 
.'illusion  to  Ui-Casdim  J's  nanative  contain^  UK  stoiy  ol  A  S 
cowaidice  in  l-gvj)l  ;  it  is  Vs  nairutivc  whicli  oonioins  the  ilory 
of  his  cow  ai  dice"  at,  the  court  of  Abunoluh  The  nanames  of 
,J  find  I],  winch  ^)>ealc  of  SarahV  htarrx  attracting  ihe  not  ce  (;f 
Lcxpliaus  and  Phili^niu  •>,  do  Jiot  mention  the  acres  of  A  vul 
^aMi'i  Aecordinir  ro  -1  A  vorvpuA)  hau  died  inloie  the  letuni 
of  LJI»;  scivi'it  \\ith  Ktbekah,  since  v^X  hhould  prob.  be  read 
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for  1DN  in  24^7  •  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Isaac's  mourning- 
for  his  »  •  •  ~  •  i  *  "  foi  thi  ee  years.  The  mention 

ofA's"  '-  •  -v  -  the  foil.  ch.  is  derived  from  a 
different  source. 

The  foil,  are  the  chief  difficulties  arising  from 
the  Abraham  narrative :  — 

1.  The  Home  of  A 's  People.—  From  the  fact  that 
Terah  is  said  to  have  lived  at   Ur-Casdim,   and 
that  Ur  has  been  identified  by  Assyriologists  with 
Uru,  the  modem  Mugheir,  in  S.  Bab.,  the  con- 
clusion has  very  commonly  been  drawn  that  A. 
migrated   first   from  Chaldsea.      This,  however, 
depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the  identification 
of  Ur-Casdim  with  Uru,  which  has  been  much  dis- 
puted on  the  grounds,  (1)  that  the  genealogy  of  Gn 
liw  brings  the  Sem.  race  as  far  as  ""•[      •     , 
from  which  the  next  movement  in  tt    «. 

Can.  would  be  to  Haran;  (2)  that  the  name 
Casdim  was  applied  to  an  Armenian  tribe ;  and  (3) 
that  it  does  not  appear  in  connexion  with  S.  Bab. 
until  much  later  (upon  the  whole  controversy  see 
Kittel,  Hist,  of  Hebrews,  Bng  tr.  1. 180  f.;  Dillmann, 
Genesis,  p.  214  f .  As  to  the  position  of  Ur-Casdim, 
see  art.  UR  OF  THE  CHALDBES).  The  common 
early  Heb.  tradition  seems  to  be  expressed  in  Gn 
24,  according  to  which  A.'s  kindred  were  the 
dwellers  in  N.  Mesopotamia ;  and  it  is  this  belief 
which  also  is  reiterated  in  the  story  of  Jacob.  Cf . 
1 A  Syrian  (i.e.  Aramaean)  ready  to  perish  was  my 
father'  (Dt  265).  Whether  Ur-Casdim  is  to  be 
placed  in  N.  Mesopotamia  or  in  Chaldea,  the 
impression  remains  that i  J '  believed  A.'s  home  and 
kindred  to  have  been  in  Haran. 

2.  The  Character  of  the  Narrative  related  in  G-n 
14.— There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  question  the 
hist,  probability  of  an  Elamite  campaign  such  as  is 
here  described.     There  is  nothing  inherently  im- 
probable in  the  event  as  has  sometimes,  in  some 
quarters,  been  asserted.     A.  did  not  defeat  the 
Elamite  army  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  he  made  a  night 
attack,  fell  upon  an  unsuspecting  foe,  and  recovered 
prisoners  and  baggage, — a  very  different  exploit 
from  the  conquest  of  Damascus,  which  late  legend 
assigned  to  him.    The  primitive  invasion  of  Chedor- 
Laomer  has  been  claimed  by  some   \  -  r  •*     "    s 
for  ,s  \  :s'^-.'.\ini ;!-.  date  of  2150  (so  Hornmei,  Bab.- 
Ass  ''  .-'•  It.  M    1     and  the  invasion  of  W.  Asia  by 
an  1    IP,  ••'".'  naturally  be  associated  with  the 
Elamite  empire  of  that  remote  time.     But  upon 
what  principle  the  events  of  A.'s  life  can  be  carried 
back  to  the  22nd  cent.  B.C.  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.    Biblical  chronology  does 
not  suggest  the  interval  of  nearly  a  thousand  years 
between  A.  and  the  Exodus. 

3.  The  Promises  made  to  A.   are  found  eight 
Tin,  -  u  p  nt-.l  '< N  On  12M  (ii.)  12'  (hi.)  18"  (iv.)  15 

x  1 7  v » i  •  1  •*  \  u  '•  2112  (viii.)  2216.  The  promises 
f'all  under 'three  main  heads,  (a)  the  land  of  Can. 
shall  be  possessed  by  the  seed  of  At;  (&)  the  seed  of 
A.  shall  1  -  •>-,••  V  ""  nation  ;  (c)  A.  shall  have 
a  son  be  •  •!  **  "  .  -id  the  son  is  to  be  called 
Isaac.  The  number  of  times  that  the  promise 
appears  is  due  to  the  compilers  having  selected  this 
as  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  narrative 
of  A.  in  each  ot  the  sources  of  tradition.  The 
seemingly  strange  fact,  that  the  narrative  in  ch. 
17  should  take  no  notice  of  the  mention  of  the 
same  promise  in  ch.  15,  is  at  once  accounted  for 
when  it  is  seen  to  be  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  narratives  overlap  one  another. 
The  promises,  contained  in  the  different  traditions, 
seemed  to  the  compiler  so  important  in  view  of  the 
general  purpose  o±  his  book,  that,  at  the  risk  of 
considerable  repetition,  he  has  incorporated  them 
all.  These  promises  ever  ranked  among  the 
religious  privileges  of  Tsiael  (Ro  0*).  They  pro- 
claimed God's  covenant  with  His  people,  according 
to  which  He  required  o±  them  simple  obedience  and 


justice  (Gn  1819) ;  they  also  announced  that  through 
Israel  all  nations  should  be  blessed. 

4.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  marks  the  crowning 
event  in  the  life  of  A.  Obviously,  it  must  rank  as 
the  M1P1--"!!'!!  r,,ct  of  the  patriarch's  faith  in  God. 
But  }•>  (IiiiliMliy  arises  in  some  minds  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  act  which  God  at  first  commands 
A.  to  do.  Even  though  He  never  intended  A. 
eventually  to  execute  the  terrible  command,  still  is 
it  consistent  with  divine  goodness  and  justice  to 
issue  an  order,  to  obey  which  seemed  to  have  the 
result  of  placing  blind  trust  in  a  positive  command 
above  the  reasonable  recognition  of  the  natural 
demands  of  love,  mercy,  and  justice?  But  there 
are  two  considerations  which  cut  the  ground  from 
beneath  this  objection.  (1)  We  are  tempted  to 
assume  that  in  the  patriarchal  narrative  the  voice 
of  God  is  an  audible  external  communication.  But 
then,  as  now,  God  speaks  m  different  ways,  and  by 
conscience  most  directly.  The  question  put  by  A.'s 
conscience  was  whether  his  complete  trust  in  God 
extended  even  to  the  readiness  to  surrender  his 
only  son ;  it  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  word  of  God 
to  A.  (2)  That  the  answer  to  this  questioning  was 
given  in  the  shape  of  human  sacrifice  on  a  mountain 
top,  illustrates  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness in  that  remote  period.  Human  sacrifice  was 
frequently  practised  in  Sem.  races.  If  the  wor- 
shippers of  other  Sem.  deities  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  firstborn  to  their  gods,  was  A.  to  be 
behind  Assyria,  Ammon,  and  Moab  in  devotion  ? 
The  moral  standard  of  the  age  would  not  be 
shocked  at  a  deed  too  fatally  common.  The  ideas 
of  mercy  and  justice  were,  in  that  period,  low,  and 
needed  to  be  rais  ".  ^  i  ™--'^-  *'ie  Deity  by 
child  murder  was  ••,,«'  of  religious 

devotion.     The    •    •  •        ,     '••  -     fulfils    the 

twofold  object  of  giving  the  crowning  proof  of  A.'s 
absolute  faith  in  J",  and  further,  of  d(  MMii-tnJii  cr 
the  moral  ^upt'Iority  of  faith  in  »)"  <-M:*  t'-ie 
religious  cu-  orris-  01  di  !UT  Sem.  races.  J"  forbade 
the  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  ;  J"  upheld  the  instinct 
i'TT'V'tfd  ~n  human  nature  which  shrunk  in 
i  .):•••:•  L11.-"'  the  act  He  taught  that  J"  had  no 
pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  suffering  upon  the 
innocent ;  that  the  character  of  J"  was  raised  above 
that  of  the  heathen  gods  by  higher  love  and  truer 
justice. 

ii.      A.    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF    ISRAEL.  —  The 

attempt  has  been  made  to  deprive  the  story  of  A. 
of  all  hist,  value,  and  to  represent  the  patriarch 
either  as  a  mythical  personage  or  as  the  typical 
impersonation  of  the  virtues  of  the  religious  Isr. ; 
but  as  yet  no  evidence  has  been  found  to  connect 
the  name  of  A.  with  that  of  a  tribal  deity,  while 
the  endeavour  to  find  in  his  story  a  philosophical 
description  of  abstract  qualities  srci^s  to  pre- 
suppose a  stage  of  Htewin  dc  \olopinon-  to  which 
the  materials  of  the  Hox.  can  mak",  no  claim,  and 
to  desiderate  a  literary  unity  which  those  materials 
emphatically  contradict. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
recollections  of  the  nomadic  age,  committed  to 
\\  r'tiiis  (in  the  form  that  has  come  down  to  us)  in 
n,ro*t-AIo-aic  era.  and  evidently  strongly  coloured 
by  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  of  Jr',  are  likely 
to  have  preserved  the  hist,  facts  of  the  remote 
past  in  a  form  in  which  personal  details  are  inex- 
tricably intertwined  with  racial  movements,  and, 
for  simplicity's  sake,  the  destinies  of  a  future 
nation  are  anticipated  in  the  features  of  family 
experience. 

According  to  this  view,  A.  was  the  leader  of  a 
great  nomadic  movement  of  the  Hebrews  (Gn  1021 
14M),  who  migrated  from  Mesopotamia,  into  Canaan. 
Those  Hebrews  penetrated  as  far  a*  Ecrpt  (Gn  12), 
but  for  the  most  part  esiabVhccl  ih(  iu-.civo-s  in  the 
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S.  of  Canaan,  and  in  Hebron  aud  Beersheba  formed 
friendly  :  *,s,  <n  -^lp->  with  the  dwellers  of  the 
land  (Gn  li.  -I-').'  The  story  oJt  Lot  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  peoples  of  Ammon  and  Moab  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  Heb.  migration  which 
was  led  by  A.,  and,  ha  :  »  "!  themselves 

from  their  comrades,  >'  ,'  !  '  territory  of 
the  Rephami,  the  JEmma,  and  the  Zamzummim 
(Dt  21i-iy-21). 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  some  of  the  references  to  Ishmael  and  the 
allusion  to  Keturah  contain  an  Isr.  picture  of  the 
^rj*  »•'-:  "p  of  the  Arabian  tribes  and  clans  to  the 
.'  i  ^.''v  rather  than  the  record  of  personal 
history  The  Egyp.  origin  of  Hagar  (Gn  161)  and  of 
Ishmael' s  wife  (Gn  212i)  will  then,  indicate  that  the 
new  settlers  received  into  their  community  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  an  Egyp.  element  at  the 
time  when  they  dispersed  throughout  1ST.  Arabia. 
The  fact  that  c  the  sons  of  Nahor'  (Gn2220-24),  'the 
sons  of  Ishmael '  (Gn  251--18),  *  the  sons  of  Edom ' 
(Gn  3615-19),  form  groups  of  twelve,  and  that  *the 
sons  of  Keturah'  thus  form  z>  -of  six,  is 

an  additional  sign    of    the  that  the 

record  is  not  only  that  of  tl  •  life  of  a 

family,  but  also  that  of  the  political  distribution  of 
a  race. 

While  this  consideration  must  modify  the  accept- 
ance of  a  uniform  literal  historicity  for  the  narra- 
tive of  A.,  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  view 
that  in  A.  we  have  the  great  leader  of  a  racial 
movement,  and  one  who  left  his  mark  upon  his 
fellow-tribesmen,  not  only  by  the  eminence  of  his 
superior  gifts,  but  by  the  distinctive  features  of  his 
religious  life,  the  traditional  features  of  which  were 
the  devotion  to  one  God,  the  abandonment  of  the 
polytheism  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  adoption  of 
circumcision  as  the  symbol  of  a  purer  cult. 

in.  A.  IN  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  OT. — The  scattered 
reminiscences  of  the  patnaichs  were  collected  and 
compiled,  even  more  tor  the  purpose  of  ""  .^'  -: ' 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Isr.  :<  .•  \\  •  • 
than  with  the  object  of  retailing  any  exhaustive 
i  •  . '  '  •* 

Ine  n.'.sjosi  of  Israel  dates,  according  to  OT, 
from  A  ,  n'oi  -oni  Moses.  A. 's  servant  addresses 
J"  as  the  God  of  his  master  A.  (Gn  2412)  ;  J"  is  to 
Isaac  the  God  of  A.  (Gn  20^);  to  Jacob  He  is  'the 
God  of  A.  and  the  fear  of  Isaac'  (Gn  31«).  A. 
never  speaks  of  3n  as  the  God  of  Ms  fathers.  A.  is 
the  founder  of  the  religion  ;  he  is  the  head  of  the 
family  which  had  J"  for  its  God.  There  is  no 
designation  of  the  God  of  Israel  which  can  go 
farther  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Heb.  faith 
than  the  often-repeated  title  'the  God  of  A.'  (cf. 
Ps479). 

The  story  of  A.  reflects  the  belief  in  the  free 
grace  of  God  which  chose  the  patriarch  and  brought 
him  from  a  distant  land,  and  in  spite  of  his  failures 
loved  him  and  made  His  covenant  with  him. 
The  call  of  A.  and  th-  j. ••»•'!"  •  -  made  him  thus 
represent  the  Election  (/•  \.,  »•'  Israel,  A.  as  the 
chosen  servant  is  the  prophet,  the  instrument  of 
.T"'s  purpose  (Gn207).  He  is>  the  friend  of  God  (Is 
41\5>Ch2l)r.  CtAi&b.M-IOialtt).  God's  mercies 
towards  him  are  appealed  to  by  the  prophets  of  the 
Captmt\  (Is  512,  Ezk  332*)  as  the  ground  of  con- 
fidence thai  J"  would  not  forsake  the  heirs  of  the 
promises  made  to  A. 

The  unique  relation  in  which  A,,  in  Isr.  theology, 
stood  to  the  God  of  revelation  is  indicated  by  the 
rel  of  the  prophets  to  A.  as  '  the  one '  (see  Is  5 11- 2, 
Ezk  33*^,  Mai  2^)-  In.  the  Bk  of  Sir,  A.  is  spoken 
of  as  'great  father  of  a  multitude  of  nation? ,  and 
there  was  none  found  like  him  in  glory ;  who  kept 
the  law  of  the  Most  High,  and  was  taken  into 
covenant  with  Him :  in  his  flesh  he  established  the 
covenant ;  and  when  he  was  proved  he  was  found 


faithful'  (4419  20),  In  these  words  are  summarised 
the  chief  points  upon  which  the  later  Jewish 
literature  esp.  insisted  in  any  reference  to  the  life 
and  character  of  A.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
race  ;  he  was  credited  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Torah  ,  he  was  the  institutor  of  circumcision  ; 
he  was  tried,  and  in  virtue  of  his  faith  was  declared 
righteous. 

iv.  A.  IN  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  NT.— In  NT,  A.  is 
referred  to  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  words  of 
John  the  Baptist  in  Mt  39,  Lk  38,  and  ot  St  Paul,  Ro 
97,  rebuke  the  popular  Jewish  supposition  that 
descent  from  A,  carried  with  it  any  special  claim 
upon  divine  favour.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  A.  as  one 
with  whom  all  the  partakers  of  divine  redemption 
shall  be  privileged  to  dwell  (Mt  811) ;  and  as  of  one 
who  is  both  cognisant  of  things  on  earth,  and  is 
also  entrusted  with  the  special  charge  over  the 
souls  of  the  blest  (Lk  1622).  Our  Lord  employs  the 
imagery  of  current  religious  belief  ;  A  is  the  typical 
representative  of  *  the  righteous '  who  have  been 
redeemed ;  he  is  '  the  father  of  the  faithful.'  Hence 
He  says  (Jn  856),  'Your  father  A.  rejoiced  to  see 
My  day;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  He  obtained 
a  vision  of  the  meaning  of  the  p* cm -.,«*.  «  i><! 

rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  their  futt.T    i.ili!: ; 

Christ  was  the  consummation  of  all  the  aspirations 
of  A  ,  the  father  of  the  race.  AcvouliM'..  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  (JBereshtth  J2a&&a  44,  \Vunsche),  A. 
saw  the  whole  history  of  his  descendants  in  the 
mysterious  vision  recorded  in  Gn  158ff\  Thus  he 
is  said  to  have  *  rejoiced  with  the  joy  of  the  law' 
(Westcott  on  Jn  856). 

The  subject  of  the  faith  of  A,  seems  to  have 
formed  a  stock  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  It  is  alluded  to  in  1  Mac  232  c  Was  not  A. 
found  faithful  in  temptation,  and  it  was  reckoned 
unto  him  f-  '"'.<'.,-:—?'  The  '  locus  classicus ' 
for  the  -.:j  .  i  .'<•«  di  156;  and  the  question 
propounded  by  the  Jewish  teachers  tunud  upon 
the  nature  of  the  faith  which  was  <vvmita  to 
A.  for  righteousness.  To  Philo  the  whole  history 
of  A,  was  merely  an  allegory  descriptive  of  the 
truly  wise  man  whose  inner  nature  is  made  one 
with  the  divine  by  teaching  (5t5cur/caX£a),  as 
Isaac's  by  nature  (0tfcn$),  and  Jacob's  by  discipline 
(tfo-myerw).  In  Philo' s  treatment  of  the  subject, 
'  faith,'  which  frees  the  soul  from  the  dominion  of 
the  senses,  was  '  the  queen  of  virtues '  (de  Abrah. 
ii.  p.  39)  ;  and  Philo  refers  to  Gn  15°  at  least  10  times 
(see  Lightfoot,  &al.  p.  158,  and  Ryle,  Philo  and 
Holy  Scripture,  p.  55)  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  supreme  excellence  of  A.'s  faith. 

Rabbinical  Judaism  did  not  adopt  the  symbolical 
and  abstract  ,  •  •  *  "  '  • "  ich  satisfied  the  Alex. 
llii1o<''p!ui.  I  •  :  '.  as  inseparable  from 

V  "-  Hui.  and  the  faith  of  A.  as  consisting  m  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law. 

Against  this  Rabbinic  riicrputzr.ion  St.  Paul 
directs  his  argument  in  Ro  -I1  *  :m<l  (J.il  3.  Faith 
with  the  apostle  is  the  motive  power  of  the  whole 
spiritual  life,  and  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
mention  of  A.'s  faith  precedes  the  institution 
of  circumcision.  The  faith  of  the  pssiraio'-i  was 
not  due  to  the  rite;  it  was  only  uipl.nl  ;in<l  con- 
firmed by  it  (cf.  Ro  49-12  and  the  notes  of  Sanday 
and  Headlam).  The  same  subject  comes  under 
discussion  in  the  Ep.  of  St.  James  ;  and  there  the 
apostle  of  the  circumcision  safeguards, "as  it  were, 
the  Christian  position  from  a  p-  rv(  --sou  <>*  the 
Pauline  teaching.  With  St.  James  -iln  ir.irsi*  of 
A.  is  not  so  much  the  motive  power  of  spiritual 
life  as  the  settled  belief,  the  ucniiiiii-Mc-**  of  which 
can  only  be  tested  by  aeuon  (Ja  21( ,  ^«i  Mayor,  in 
Zoo.). 

Yet  another  reference  to  A.'s  faith  is  found  in 
He  II8-11,  where  the  patriarch  is  described  as  having 
been  '  enabled  to  work  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
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God's  counsel  by  his  trust  in  the  unseen'  (Westcott, 
in  Zoc.)*    The  three  features  of  the  patriarch's  life 
which  the  writer  of  the  Ep.  selects  for  the  illus- 
tration of  this  '  faith,'  are  (1)  self-surrender,  in  the 
departure  from  his  home  (v.»)  ;  (2)  patience,  in  the 
pilgrim's   expectation   of   a  future   , "    '        • 
(vv,°  10)  ,    (3)  influence,  since  his 
Sarah's  faith,  led  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 

(W  11.18). 

Later  Jewish  teaching,  dwelling  on  the  same 
theme,  says,  *  In  like  manner  thou  findest  that  A. 
our  father  inherited  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come  solely  by  the  merit  of  faith  whereby  he 
believed  on  the  Lord '  (Mechilta  on  Ex  1431). 

v  JEWISH  TEADITION.— It  was  natural  that 
Jewish  tradition  should  be  busy  with  regard  to  the 
great  founder  or  ihi-  ix-o;  V  of  Israel.  From  the 
fact  that  A.  IHM\C«I  ijit-  divine  call  in  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  ur  in  Heb.  meant  'flame,'  the 
strange  story  was  invented  of  his  having  been  cast 
into  "a  fiery  furnace  by  Nimrod.  This  legend 
appears  in  various  forms.  One  of  the  best  known 
is  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  Targ.  of  Jonathan 
on  Gn  II28  'And  it  was  when  Nimrod  had  cast  A. 
into  the  furnace  of  fire  because  he  would  not 
worship  his  idol,  and  the  fire  had  no  power  to  burn 
him,  that  Haran's  heart  became  doubtful,  saying, 
If  Nimrod  overcome,  I  will  be  on  his  side ;  but  if 
A.  overcome,  I  will  be  on  his  side.  And  when  all 
the  people  wlio  were  there  saw  that  the  fire  had  no 
power  over  A.,  they  said  ia  their  hearts,  Is  not 
Haran  the  brother  of  A.  full  of  divinations  and 
charms,  and  has  he  not  uttered  spells  over  the  fire 
that  it  should  not  burn  his  brother  ?  Immediately 
there  fell  fire  from  the  high  heavens  and  consumed 
him  ;  and  Haran  died  in  sight  of  Terah  his  father, 
where  he  was  burned  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  in 
the  furnace  of  fire  which  the  Chaldsaans  had  made 
tor  A.  his  brother  *  (Etheridge's  tr.). 

Another  version  of  the  story  appears  in  Bereshitli 
Rabba,  where  A,  refuses  to  obey  Nimrod's  command 
that  he  should  worship  fire ;  and  suggests  that  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  worship  water  that 
quenches  fire,  or  the  clouds  that  give  the  rain,  or 
the  wind  that  drives  the  clouds ;  finally,  he  exhorts 
Nimrod  to  worship  the  one  God.  Nimrod  causes  A. 
to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace ;  but  God  delivers 
him  from  its  flames.  For  other  instances  of  the 
Rabbinic  treatment  of  A.'s  life,  see  Weber,  System 
der  Altsynayog.  Palastin.  Theologie,  Leipzig,  1880. 
In  Pirke  Abhoth  (v.  4)  it  is  said,  '  With  ten  tempta- 
tions was  A.  our  father  tempted,  and  he  withstood 
them  all  j  to  show  how  great  was  the  love  of  A. 
our  father.'  For  the  ways  in  which  the  Rabbins 
reckoned  up  these  ten  i-  ..  .,'.;*  .-  see  Taylor, 
Sayings  of  the  Jewish  J'f1  iv  ?•  '•! 

The*  facts  that  A.  came  irom  Haran,  that  he  won 
his  victory  at  Hobah,  near  Damascus  (Gn  1415), 
and  that  his  servant  was  a  native  of  Damascus  (Gn 
152),  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  that  A. 
conquered  Damascus.  So  Josephus  relates  that 
'Nicolaus  of  Damascus,'  in  the  4th  book  of  his 
history,  says  thus :  '  A.  reigned  at  Damascus,  being 
a  foreigner,  who  came  with  an  army  out  of  the  land 
of  Babylon.  .  .  .  Now  the  name  of  A.  is  even  still 
famous  in  the  country  of  Damascus ;  and  they  show 
a  village  named  after  him,  The  habitation  of  A,' 
(Ant.  i.  vii.  2).  A  "-  nni  ve  country  having  been 
Chaldsea,  he  was  crod.  od  by  ilu  J"\vs  with  a  know- 
ledge of  secret  arts  and  magic  (cll  Philo,  de  prcem. 
et  p&n, ;  Jos.  Ant.  i.  vii.) ;  and  Josephus  records 
the  tradition  that  A.  first  introduced  into  Lgrpt  the 
kiio\\l.  -U-  «if  arltlmui  IL  and  astrology  which  he  had 
brought  with  Mm  from  Chald&a  (Ant.  i.  viii.), 

V 

Foi  tie  pi e«ici ration  of  tlie^e  and  other  leg-ends,  see  Cod 

t    "     V  t   Tat>t ,  J.  A  labile  ,  torn  1  (1722),  and  Beer, 

/(   ,      ,•,      -  ••    TheTebtamenlofA.  (fii&ted  by  James,  'Texts 

and  Studies,'  Camb  1892)  deserves  especial  mention  as  an  apocr 
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i  •       ,  ~T-_        ii   _    i)  of  apocaljp tie  character,  first  men- 

I       •)•.,!    /,    ',.    -x'..   juftfatia  et  imquitatis  angelott 

super  Abrah ami  salute  et  "  '•  •  >J"  '/«.*<••  '/'   •  .'      etc    (In  Lc. 

Horn  35),  and  recently  brot  g i     >    •'«  ••  <  v  «  f  students  in, 

a  most  interesting-  form  by  the  leained  editor 

vi.  THE  NAME  'ABRAHAM.'— The  attempts  to 
discover  the  etymology  of  this  name  can  hardly  as 
yet  be  said  to  have  been  successful.  According  to 
one  very  prob,  explanation,  Abram  represents  a 
contracted  form  of  Abiram  or  Aburam,  just  as 
'Abne^  *  jdo'jaVix  stands  for  *  Abmer'  or  'Abuner' ; 
while  MjidlfiM'  may  have  been  a  local,  or  an 
Aramaic,  dialectical  variety  of  pronunciation. 
Abiram  was  a  fairly  common  name  (cf.  Nu  161*12 
269, 1 K 16^4)  in  Heb  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  i  •  <  •  .  '*•  vl 
proper  name  in  the  Assyr.  Inscription^  i  •  •I-'* 
form  of  Abu-ramu  (so  Schrader  and  Sayce),  The 
analogy  of  other  proper  names,  like  Abi-melek, 
Abiel,  Abi-jah,  makes  it  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  name  Abram  can  rightly  bear  the 
meanings  traditionally  assigned  to  it,  'Lofty 
father,'  or  'the  father  of  the  lofty  one.'  For  (1) 
it  stands  to  reason  that  no  child,  however  lofty  its 
descent,  would  have  been  called  'father,'  or  'the 
father  of '  a  god,  whether  Melech,  or  Jah,  or  Ram  ; 
(2)  the  feminine  names  Abi-gail,  Abi-tal,  show  the 
impossibility  of  this  explanation.  Probably,  there- 
fore, the  right  meaning  of  the  name  is  '  Ram  (the 
lofty  one)  is  father,'  as  Hiram  would  mean  '  Bam 
is  brother,'  of  the  owner  of  the  name.  Even  so, 
the  origin  of  the  longer  name  Abraham  remains 
still  unexplained.  The  derivation  of  the  name  in 
Gn  175  is  only  a  popular  word-play,  connecting  the 
termination  -raham  with  the  Heb.  pnn  *  multitude.' 
Hale"vy  (Bev.  Et.  Juiv.  1887,  p.  177)  ventured  to 
propose  that  Abraham  represents  on  T^N  (the 
chief  of  a  multitude,'  the  first  part  of  the  name 
being  derived,  not  from  ab, '  father,'  but  from  abir, 
;  chief,'  and  di  -ir  MI  "ix  •;  "i->»  7-  *,m  (root/tamaA), 
'multitude.'  i"  »v  . ; ;-  u  i"  \  <V  ^  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  probability.  The  deriv.  of  the  longer 
name  must  be  left  uncertain,  although  the  most 
likely  explanation  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  variant 
pron.  of  proper  names  in  different  localities  or  in 
different  clans  of  the  same  people.  Thus  om  may 
be  a  dialectical  form  of  on  ;  and  Abraham,  the  same 
in  meaning  as  Abram,  just  as  Abiram  is  the  same 
in  meaning  as  Abram  (cf .  Ozf  Heb.  Lex.  p.  4,  and 
Baethgen,  Beitrage  zur  Sem.  jRel.  G-esch.*). 

LITERATUKE. — Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  tho  reader 

is  referred''   '    r  • '  n        G     •-    ~>y  Delitzsch,  and  Dillmann; 

to  the  Hist  •     -••;-!       .  I  •        Reuss,  and  Kittel ,  to  the 

works  on  OT  Theology  by  Oehler,  Schultz,  and  Billmann.    For 

"     i   A.sayr.  sources,  see  Sayce,  Patnarehal  Pal 

-•'.I,.     ..       'Mines  of  Abraham,  (ISIS) ,  =  '     ."      WT* 

;  »  H.  r.  in,« 

ABRAHAM,  BOOK  OF.— A  woik,  consisting  of  300 
<rr/%ot,  bearing  this  name,  is  found  in  a  list  of 
Jewish  apocryphal  writings,  preserved  from  a  much 
rjrVi11  T''oO  in  an  appendix  to  the  rAi/'^.M'/.'/'^^'^ 
f  <>  i>s'  >>f  "t',  tf  Nicophorus  (c.  800  A.D.).  ,  This 
list  is  printed  in  Credner's  G-ewh.  des  Canons,  1847, 
as  well  as  in  Schurer's  HJP  II.  iii.  126.  The  so- 
called  Synopsis  Athanasii  presents  the  same  list, 
omitting,  however,  the  number  of  ffrlxoi,  which 
is  attached  to  each  book  in  the  Stichometry  of 
N.i-ipl  .n  u->  It  is  likely  that  this  is  the  book  from 
winch  Ongon  quotes  as  to  a  contest  between  the 
angels  of  "righteousness  and  iniquity  with  regard 
to  the  salvation  oi  Abraham  (In  Luc.  Horn.  35); 
and  James  is  prob.  correct  in  identifying  this  Book 
with  the  Testament  of  A.  ( Texts  and  Studies,  ii.  2, 
p.  27  ff.).  An  Apoc.  of  A.  is  mentioned  "by  Epi- 
phanrus  as  used  by  the  Ophites. 

J.  T.  MAESHALL. 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.— A  term  used  of  the  abode 
of  the  riahteous  dead,  defining  it  as  a  position  of 
blessedness  m  intimate  association  with  the  lather 
of  the  faithful,  'the  friend  of  God.'  In  Scripture 
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it  occurs  only  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus  (Lk  I622'  **)9  where  it  appears  "both  in  the 
singular  (K6\iros  'A/Jpacfyt)  and  in  the  plural  (KOXTTOI 
'A/3pad/i).  Taken  from  the  practice  ol  reclining  at 
table,  so  that  the  head  of  the  guest  leant  back  upon 
the  bosom  of  his  neighbour,  the  place  of  distinction 
belonging  to  him  who  was  seated  in  this  way  next 
the  host,  the  figure  expresses  the  ideas  of  nearest 
rellowship  and  highest  honour.  In  the  Rabbin, 
literature  the  phrase  (w»3«  D.TDK  W  ip^n)  was  applied 
to  the  place  reserved  for  the  p:o,.>  •>  [!':!«'*,  into 
which  they  passed  immediately  s,  <:•••'  ii.  ."nd  in 
which  they  dwelt  free  from  the  woes  of  hell  (cf. 
4  Mac  13&).  It  was  a  Jewish  belief  that  the 
intermediate  state  contained  two  distinct  compart- 
ments— a  place  of  relative  preparatory  reward  for 
the  good,  and  a  place  of  relative  }••.  pr.M'f-t 
penalty  for  the  evil  (cf.  Bk  of  Enocis  :.'*.,  i!  ! 
776ff"  etc.).  Some  of  the  Jewish  books  sneak  of 
certain  .  •  '  -  (promptuaria)  into  which  the 
souls  of  :  .  dead  were  taken  ( Apoc.  of  Bar 

302,  2  Es  4s5- 41  732  etc. ).  And  in  the  theology  of  the 
3rd  cent,  and  onwards  it  was  taught  that  the 
circumcised  should  not  be  subject  to  hell.  It  was 
a  saying  of  Rabbi  Lev!  (of  the  3rd  cent. ),  that  in 
the  world  to  come  Abraham  would  sit  at  the 
entrance  to  hell,  and  suffer  no  circumcised  Isr.  to 
pass  into  it.  It  has  been  usually  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  in  NT  the  phrase  'Abraham's  bosom* 
refers  to  the  intermea.  state,  and  designates  a 
division  of  the  underworld,  where  the  good  enjoy 
a  preliminary  measure  of  blessedness.  In  this  case 
it  is  identified  with  Paradise,  the  lower  Paradise  as 
dist.  from  tb  ^  •  •  '\"« .  •••  "  taken  to  describe  a 
condition  of  ;  ,  '-,'•<••••  the  Hades-Paradise. 
It  is  uncertain,  however,  when  this  idea  of  two 
separate  localities  within  the  underworld  came  to 
pievail.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  later  and  mediaeval 
Judaism.  But  whether  it  was  in  circulation  so 
early  as  our  Lord's  time  is  doubtful.  There  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  older  Judaism  spoke  only 
of  a  Garden  of  Eden  for  the  righteous  dead,  and  a 
Gehinnom  (Gehenna,  Hell)  for  the  wicked  dead, 
identifying  the  latter  with  Sheol.  If  so,  *  Abraham's 
bosom .  in  the  parable  would  not  be  the  name  for 
a  special  compartment  of  Hades,  or  for  an  intermed. 
condition  of  blessedness  distinct  from  and  pre- 
liminary to  the  final  state  of  perfect  felicity.  And 
in  the  parable  itself  it  is  only  the  rich  man  that  is 
expressly  described  as  *in  Hades.' 

LITERATURE.— Wetstein  on  Lk  1622. 23  j  Lightfoot,  ffor.  Heb. 
p.  851,  etc. :  Fritzsche  u.  Grimm,  E%eg.  Mon&b.  t'i  <*">i  At, or,  ./- 
phen,  on  4  Mac  1316;  Scimrer,  HJP  II.  ii.  180,  if-  ".'r.r.-.'r, 
JRJS;  Weber,  System  der  altsyn.  •  *\  7~~--*  ;>  8>;  Mi.  T- 
Weiss,  Kom.S  p.  543,  etc.;  Salm  !,  ' MI/:.  //  ••,'.  qf  Immor- 
tality, p.  845. 

S.  D.  F.  SALMOBTD. 

ABRECH  (THN). — AwonlniTl<!<lor.i  hofor"  Jo-t  pli 
as  he  passed  through  the  land  of  Egypt  in  his 
official  capacity  of  prime  minister  to  the  Pharaoh 
(Gn  4143).  Its  exact  signification  is  not  a  matter 
of,"1  ••  i  :'i,  N.  }!i;ioii«.-:  M'.'olirK  The LXX (&nj/>u£ & 
fa  '. .  '  -  ,-i-  «M.  i  he  Vulg.  (clamante 
prcecone,  ut  omnes  coram  eo  genu  flecterent)  are  not 
literal  or  direct  translations.  The  Targ.  of  Onk. 
interprets  it  as  'father  of  the  king,'  on  the  ground 
possibly  of  Gn  458.  Jewish  scholars  who  have 
derived  it  from  Heb.  refer  it  to  the  root  Tl?  bend 
the  knee,  in  the  Hiph.  Imv.,  where,  for  the  usual  n, 
an  K  has  been  substituted  (cf.  Jer  25s).  Luther 
regarded  the  case  as  hopeless,  in  saying,  'Was 
abrech  heisse,  lassen  wir  die  Zancker  suchen  bisz 
an  den  jtingsten  Tag*  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  19).  Of  the 
many  proposed  "Epryp.  (and  Coptic)  derivations,  we 
need  note  only  the  following :—(!)  Abrek  (a™«) 
caput  inclinare  (Kossi,  Eti/moL  wai/i't.  p.  1,  in  Ges. 
Thes.  p.  19) ;  (2)  ap-rex-v,  head  of  the  wise  (Harkavy, 
Berl  Mgypt.  Zeitschr.  1869,  p.  132);  (3)  ab-retc, 
rejoice  thou  (Cook,  Speaker's  Com.  in  loco,  p.  482) ; 


(4)  ab(u)-rek,  thy  commandment  is  the  object  of  OUT 
desire,  i.e.  '  we  are  at  thy  service '  (Renouf,  Pro- 
ceedings Soc.  Bib.  Arch.  Nov.  1888,  pp.  5-10).  On 
the  other  hand,  several  derivations  are  suggested 
from  the  Asiatic-Sem.  side  :  (1)  Sayce  compares  it 
with  an  'Accadian'  abrilc,  a  seer,  appearing  also 
in  the  Sem.  form,  on  an  unpublished  tablet,  of 
abrikku  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1887,  p.  183,  n.  3) ;  (2) 
Delitzsch  compares  the  Assyr.  abarakku  (fern. 
ab(a)raklcatu),  a  titled  .••"v-  /•  y.  •.  possibly  grand 
vizier  (Paradies,  p.  225 ;  Meb.  jJang.  p.  26 ;  froleg. 
p.  145;  and  Assyr.  Worterbuch,  p.  68  f.),*  (3) 
Schrader  dissents  from  Delitzsch  (COT*  i.  ,139)j 
(4)  Halevy  derives  it  from  paraku  (Rev.  d.  Etudes 
Juives,  1885,  p.  304).  But  of  all  the  suggested 
sources  of  this  much-abused  word,  the  Heb.  and 
the  Assyr.  above  mentioned  seem  to  carry  with 
them  the  least  number  of  difficulties.  (The  text 
of  Gn  41481"  does  not  indicate  that  there  was  any- 
11">  ™ : ,  1 0*0  than  a  salute. )  It  is,  in  either  event,  an 
j;'\j  j-M-M.  Sem.  word,  probably  carried  down 
into  Egypt  during  the  centuries  of  Hyksos  rule. 
This  opinion  receives  support,  too,  from  the  evidence 
of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  that  there  had  been 
for  many  centuries  before  Joseph's  day  free  inter- 
national communication  between  Egypt  and  Asia. 

IRA  M.  PRICE. 

ABROAD. — In  its  modern  meaning  of  *in  (01 
*to3)  another  country,*  a.  is  not  used  in  AV 
or  RV.  The  nearest  approach  is  Jn  II52  'The 
children  of  God  that  are  scattered  a.J  On  the 
other  hand  a.  is  used  in  senses  now  wholly  or 
nearly  obsolete.  1.  It  signifies  srx  finlly  outside 
one's  own  dwelling,  the  opp.  of  *«t  home.'  Lv 
189  c  Whether  she  be  born  at  home  or  born  a.J ; 
La  I20  *A.  the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home  there 
is  as  death';  Jg  129  'Thii'y  ik!!.1'!-!*  lie  sent 
a.,  and  thirty  flrn jili  >'is  he  I  ic1.;.'!':  ;r.  !•••"  a.  for 
his  sons ' ;  Dt  -2;)" '  *  1'lu  n  shall  he  go  a.  out  of  the 
camp';  Lk  817  'Neither  anything  hid  that  shall 
not  be  known  and  come  a.'  (KV  *  to  light') ;  Sir  26* 

*  A  drunken  woman  and  a  gadder  a.1    Cf  . — 

'Where  as  he  lay 
So  sick  alway 

He  might  not  come  abroad.1 

—Sir  T.  More,  A  Merry  Jest. 

2.  On  the  outside  of  anything :  Lv  13ia  *  If  a 
leprosy  break  out  a.  in  the  skin.*  3.  In  the 
general  sense  of  ojwrilv,  ficely,  widely^  Mk  I4* 

*  But  he  went  out,  aiul  l»'ipjui  to  publish  it  much, 
and  to  blaze  a.  the  matter' ;  Ro  1619  'For  your 
obedience  is  come  a.  unto  all  men ' ;  5C  '  The  love  of 
God  is  shed  a.  in  your  hearts.9        J.  HASTINGS. 

ABROKAH  (njhajz). — A  station  in  the  journeyings, 
occurs  only  Nu  3384* M,  AV  Ebronah. 

ABSALOM  (nftft*,  in  1  K 152- 10  ri  Vs*  Ahishalom, 
'father  is  peace'),  the  third  son  of  David  (2  S  3*, 
1  Ch  32).  He  first  comes  into  prominence  in  ©on- 
nexion  with  the  story  of  his  sister  Tamar  (2  S  13)* 
After  the  foul  outrage  done  to  the  latter  by  Amnon, 
David's  eldest  son,  A,  determined  upon  revenge, 
but  concealed  his  purpose  for  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  ne  gave  a  feast  at  the  time  of 
^t  i  ^  «••.  -  ,.  ,d  invited  the  king  and  his  sons. 
!  i  •>  •:  :•!  •  •",••  himself,  but  permitted  Amnon 
and  his  brothers  to  go.  While  the  feast  was  at  its 
height,  the  servants  of  A.,  upon  a  signal  given  by 
their  master,  fell  upon  Amnon  and  slew  him. 
Having  thus  avenged  the  affront  put  upon  his  sister, 
A.  fled  to  the  court  of  his  m;iternal  grandfather, 
Talmai,  the  king  of  Geshur,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  Then  Joab,  perceiving  that  David 
longed  for  a  reconciliation  with  his  son.  ront'  i\  t  cl, 
through  the  medium  of  'a  wise  woman  of '  IVkoal',1  to 
procure  a  reversal  of  the  virtual  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, and  A.  returned  to  Jems,,  but  was  not  per* 
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mitted  to  r .  -  ; «,  c;  .  !>he  -,r**iiiu  c  of  the  king.  This 
unnatural  v-  •"••!•  of  things  continued  for  two 
years,  when  /  .  »\  \?'^C.  i«>  Joal>  to  use  his  interest 
at  court  to  ;  ;><•,."  ;»  •.  •  !  reconciliation.  David's 
general  had,  however,  for  some  reason  become  less 
hearty  in  the  matter,  and  declined  even  to  meet 
A.,  until  the  latter  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
ordering  his  servants  to  set  fire  to  Joab's  barley 
field.  When  the  owner  of  the  field  came  in  person 
to  demand  an  explanation  of  this  injury,  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  intercede  with  the  king  on 
behalf  of  his  son,  and  his  mediation 
ful.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  •  •  ,  j  s 
injudicious  mingling  of  leniency  and  severity,  had 
completely  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  son,  and 
it  was  doubtless  from  this  occasion  onwards  that 
A.  began  to  hatch  the  plot  that  proved  fatal 
to  him,  and  which  has  gained  for  his  name  an 
unenviable  immortality.  He  took  advantage  of  a 
misunderstanding  that  seems  to  have  existed  be- 
tween David  and  the  men  of  Judah,  and  set  him- 
self sedulously  to  gain  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  all  visitors  to  the  court.  In  particular,  those 
who  came  to  have  matters  of  law  decided  were 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  *•  "•  ;,••:,••  :' 
who  also  was  careful  to  drop  hints  , . :  "  • »  \  •  • 
ir.\  'l.i  Jo  fii.1  more  to  expedite  the  ,•  •  ,"i  •  -  •;  •• 
of  j  ii  -i  ice.  j.  ml  that  if  he  (Absalom)  were  only  judge, 
a  very  diierent  state  of  things  would  be  inaugur- 
ated. Thus  he  'stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of 
Israel.'  He  was  greatly  helped  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  scheme  by  the  extraordinary  personal 
charms  he  possessed  (2  S  1428-27). 

How  long  this  preparatory  stage  lasted  is  un- 
certain. The  forty  years  of  2  S  157  manifestly 
cannot  be  correct,  ana  should  perhaps  be  TQ&dfpur 
years.  When  at  length  he  judged  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  execution  of  his  rebellious  enter- 

Erise,  A.  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his 
ither,  on  pretence  of  having  to  go  to  Hebron  to 
pay  a  vow  he  had  made  during  his  sojourn  in 
Geshur.  His  emissaries  were  at  work  throughout 
the  whole  land,  preparing  for  a  general  rising,  and 
his  adherents  became  daily  more  numerous.  At 
the  very  outset  he  gained  over  David's  famous 
counsellor  Ahithojjhel  the  Gilonite,  who  may  have 
had  reasons  of  his  own  for  deserting  the  king 
(see  BATHSHEBA).  So  alarming  were  the  reports 
which  reached  David,  that  he  resolved  to  abandon 
the  capital  and  save  himself  and  his  household  by 
flight  to  the  eastern  Jordanic  territory.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  Cherethites  and  Pele- 
thites,  to  whom  were  added  on  this  occasion  a  body 
of  Gittites  who  had  probably  formed  part  of  David  s 
followers  in  the  old  days  at  Ziklag.  The  offer  of 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  to  accompany  him  with  the 
ark  was  declined,  and  Hushai  the  Archite  was  also 
directed  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  and  do  his  utmost 
to  defeat  the  counsel  of  AliilliopHl.  Upon 
Absalom's  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  Ihi-jiui  j  laved  the 
part  of  rebel  so  skilfully  that  he  gained  I  ho  com- 
plete confidence  of  the  aspirant  to  the  throne. 
Aluthophcl  first  of  all  counselled  A.  to  take  a  step 
which  \vould  make  the  breach  between  him  and  his 
father  irreparable  (2  S  1631"28},  and  then  advised 
that  prompt  measures  should  be  taken  to  pursue 
and  destroy  David  before  he  could  rally  around 
him  any  considerable  number  of  troops.  Hushai 
counselled  delay  and  cautious  measures,  and  his 
advice  was  followed,  to  the  chagrin  of  Ahithophel, 
who,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  went  and  set  his 
house  in  order  and  hanged  himself.  The  two  sons 
of  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  despatched  by  Hushai 
•with  intelligence  to  David  of  what  had  transpired 
at  Jerusalem.  The  young  men  were  hotly  pursued, 
and  narrowly  escaped  capture,  but  evading  their 
pursuers  by  stratagem  reached  David,  who  the 
same  night  with  hia  whole  company  passed  over 


Jordan.  At  Mahanaim,  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  and 
others  supplied  him  liberally  with  provisions.  Ere 
long  a  sufficient  number  or  troops  was  assembled 
to  justify  the  king  in  joining  battle  with  the 
forces  of  A.,  which  by  this  time  had  also  passed 
the  Jordan.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  in 
'the  wood  of  Ephraim.'  David,  yielding  to  the 
wish  of  his  supporters  that  he  should  not  expose 
his  life  by  taking  the  field  in  person,  arranged  his 
army  in  three  divisions,  commanded  respectively 
by  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Ittai  the  Gittite.  To  each 
of  these  three  generals  he  gave  the  charge,  *  Deal 
gently,  for  my  sake,  with  the  young  man,  even 
with  Absalom.'  From  the  very  first  the  tide  of 
battle  set  strongly  against  the  rebel  army,  which 
lost  heavily  in  the  «  ,  •  •:••.,'.  •  ••  *  still  more 
heavily  in  its  retreat ,  •,>.  '.  .  c '•••  .  Absalom 
himself  was  hurried  by  his  mule  under  an  oak,  and 
becoming  entangled  by  the  head  in  the  fork  of  a 
branch,  hung  delenceless.  In  this  situation  he  was 
discovered  by  a  soldier,  who  at  once  informed  Joab. 
The  royal  general,  who  appreciated  the  situation 
more  justly  than  his  master,  unhesitatingly  pierced 
the  hapless  youth  to  the  heart.  Having  thus  dis- 
posed of  the  rebel  leader,  Joab  recalled  his  troops 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  vUp(|:ii<1ii»tl  army.  When 
news  of  the  issue  of  tho  ha: tie  was  brought  to 
David,  he  forgot  everything  else  in  grief  at  his 
son's  death,  and  exclaimed  again  and  again,  '  0 
my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  1  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son ! '  This  conduct,  natural  enough  from  one 
point  of  view,  might  have  had  serious  results  but 
for  the  sturdy  common-sense  of  Joab/  who  pointed 
out  that  the  king  had  to  think  of  his  soldiers  as 
well  as  his  son.  The  remonstrance  was  sufficiently 
rough  in  its  expression,  yet  David  recognised  its 
wisdom,  and,  stifling  his  emotion  for  the  time, 
came  out  and  thanked  his  troops  for  t&eir  gallant 
service  in  the  field.  A.  was  buried  near  the  scene 
of  his  death,  and  the  spot  was  marked  by  a  great 
heap  of  stones.  According  to  2  S  1427  he  had  three 
sons,  anu  n  rl.r.ij'liior  nain-V,  Tamar.  The  latter  is 
with  much  pio.rfiluliiv  iuo'iiified  with  Maacah.  of 
1 K 153,  ili.»  u  i.i.  in  IN  ro'.M»;i'!i  (cf.  2  S  3s,  2  Ch  lP0f*). 
The  sons  must  have  predeceased  their  father,  or  else 
a  different  tradition  is  followed  in  2  S  1818,  where 
we  are  told  that  A.  had  no  son. 

The  story  of  Absalom  forms  part  of  the  section 
2  S  9-20  and  1  K  1-2,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  passages,  comes  from  a  single  pen.  Its 
dominating  aim  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  Solomon 
to  the  throne.  Hence  it  has  to  explain  how  the 
three  sons  of  David  who  seemed  to  Tiave  superior 
claims,  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  A  '-.)•  T.M.  :V  ed  to 
secure  the  succession.  The  •,.*  '  !l1  '*'  -"r!  ^d 
flowing,  the  desnipiioii*  mo  jrrn]»*i>f  and,  with 
all  the  writer'B  ciuliiit  pafiinli'.y  for  David  and 
Solomon,  the  Mstoiiml  dim  act -M  of  ii  use  chapters, 
down  even  to  the  minuK  -r  lichii!*,  i-  o-iabiishedby 
proofs  that  are  amongst  the  strongest  in  the  O.T. 

LITERATUEE. — Driver,  Introduction,  p.  1721 ;  Budde,  Rickter 
tt.  Samuel,  pp.  247-255 ;  Wellh  .  i*<  i,  r'ttn  r*f  11  f •*  Ifcr  i V  xfa, 
etc.,  pp.  258-268,  also  Hist,  of  \*r.  and  Jwi.  :  >  I'. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ABSALOM  IN  APOGR.  ('A£«r<rdXw/joy,  'A^dXw/ios 
A). — 1.  A.  was  the  father  of  Mattathias,  one  of  the 
captains  who  stood  by  Jonathan  the  Maccabee 
when  the  main  part  of  his  army  fled  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  battle  against  the  Syrians  at  Hazor  in 
Xoithern  Galilee  (1  Mac  11*°= Jos.  Ant.  XHL  v.  7). 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  Absalom  whose  son  Jonathan 
was  *sent  by  Simon  the  Maccabee  to  secure  Joppa 
after  his  brother  Jonathan  had  been  imprisoned 
by  Tryphpn  (1  Mac  13u=Joa.  Ant.  xili.  vi.  4), 
2.  According  to  2  Mac  II17,  one  of  two  envoys 
sent  by  the  Jews  to  Lysias  when  he  began  to  treat 
with  them  for  peace  after  his  defeat  at  Bethsuron 
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(Beth-zur)  in  165  B.C.  In  1  Mac  4S4f'=Jos.  Ant. 
xri.  vii  5,  no  mention  is  made  of  overtures  for  peace, 
but  T,.  -i",  -  N  j-  a;od  to  have  withdrawn  to  Antioch 
for  :i  » "<m  »:"•  n>.  It  is  probable  that  the  author 
of  2  Mac  has  made  some  confusion  between  the 
first  expedition  of  Lysias  and  a  second  invasion 
two  or  three  years  later,  when,  after  gaining  a 
victory  at  Beth-zur,  he  made  terms  with  the  Jews 
in  consequence  of  troubles  in  Syria. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 
ABSALOM'S  TOMB.— See  JERUSALEM. 

ABUBUS  ('Afovpos,  1  Mac  1611'15)  was  the 
father  of  Ptolemy,  the  son-in-law  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee,  by  whom  Simon  was  murdered  at 
Jeiicho. 

ABUNDANCE.— This  word  is  used  with  great 
freedom  in  AV,  translating  *  •»•!.'  f  »• .  i\y  Heb.  and 
nearly  as  many  Gr.  words.  Jbiach  occurrence  should 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  orig.  word.  Here  it 
is  necessary  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  obs.  use 
of  a.  to  signify  Ktiiwifluify :  Mk  1244  'All  they  did 
cast  in  of  their  a.s  (KV  •'  -  •  •  • ""  *;-.,"  Gr.  rb  Tre/wcr- 
vevov,  as  opp.  to  ftffTtpfqtrt* .  '•.•  '  '••  •  t  \.9  said  of  the 
widow;  so  Lk  214) ;  Ps  •.  ;,  !  •'  and  brought 
forth  frogs  in  a.'  (RV  '  swarmed  with  frogs/  Bleb. 
H?;  so  Ex  8s,  and  cf.  Gn  I20-21  97) ;  2  Co  127 

*  through  the  a.  of  the  revelations'  (Gr.  foreppoX^, 
RV  'exceeding  greatness'). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ABUSE,  ABUSER.  —  1.  In  NT  abuse  is  used 
twice  (as  tr.  of  /caraxpa'o^cu)  when  the  meaning  is 
noi  a,  but  'use  to  the  full'  regardless  of  con- 
sequences (see  Thayer,  N.T.  Lex.) :  1  Co  781 

*  Those  that  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it*  (RV 
m.  'using  it  to  the  full7) ;  918  'that  I  a.  not  my 
power  in  the  gospel '  (RV  '  so  as  not  to  use  to 
the  full  my  right  m  the  gospel  *).    2.  In  OT  a.  is 
found  thrice  (as  tr.  of  ^)  with  a  person  as  object. 
In  1  S  3 14  and  1  Ch  104  the  meaning  is  insult  or 
dishonour,  as  in  Milton,  Sam.  Ag.  i.  36 — 

«I»  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong.1 

But  in  Jg  1928  it  is  the  old  sense  of  defile  or 
ravish :  *  They  knew  her,  and  abused  her  all  the 
night,5  Cf.  Fordyce,  Serm.  to  Young  Women 
(1767):  *  He  that  abuses  you,  dishonours  his  mother.' 
Hence  in  1  Co  69  dptrevoKotrys,  'one  that  lies  with 
a  male/  is  tr4  'abusers  of  themselves  with  man- 
kind* (RV  'men');  and  RV  gives  the  same  tr. 
at  1 Ti I* 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ABYSS.— The  translation  (in  RV,  not  in  AV) 
of  &pv(rffo$3  a  word  compounded  from  a  intensive 
and  /3v<ro-<k,  Ionic  form  of  pv8fa,  depth  (2  Co  II25), 
and  connected  (see  Curtius)  -with  paOus,  deep,  and 
the  Eng.  bath;  primarily  and  <1n--ici  11  \  an  adj.  = 
very  deep,  or  even  bottomless;  applied  to  the 
yawning  gulfs  of  Tartarus  (Eur.  rh&n.  1605) 
and,  meteiph.,  to  a  sea  of  calamity  (^Esch.  Suppl. 
470) :  in  profane  Greek  used  as  a  subst.  by  Diog, 
Laert.  only  (iv.  5.  27),  on  an  epitaph,  '  the  black 
abyss  of  Pluto.'  (Comp.  Job  4P8  LXX  rbv  rdjrrapov 
rfy  dSftrerov.)  Once  (perhaps  twice)  in  LXX  it  is 
an  adj.  (Wis  1019  the  bottomless  deep  of  the  Red 
Sea:  possibly  also  Job  3616  mcMn;>h.  -ft'/wftw^ : 
elsewhere,  LXX,  NT,  and  o<v!.  «li..  a  siib?t. ;  in 
LXX  the  trans.,  with  few  exceptions,  of  tjfodm, 
the  tumultuous  water-deep  (some  thirty  times), 
and,  once  each,  of  m8zulahs  sen-dwrt  f/Fob  4131), 
of  srtilah  (Is  44^),  the  'deep  food  (or  Kupli rates) 
and  of  rahabh,  spacious  place  (Job  SO1 'if  subst.). 
Primarily  in  LXX  it  signifies  (with  tehdm)  the 
waters  beneath,  by  which  the  earth  was  at  first 
covered  (Gn  I2,  Ps  1048"9),  but  on  which  it  was 
afterwards  made  to  rest  (Jon  2? ;  see  Ps  243),  and 


from  which  its  springs  and  rivers  welled  up  (Gn 
711  4925^  j)fc  g7 :  cf.  Rev  91  0p&/>).  Not  unnatur- 
ally it  denoted  also  the  upper  seas  and  rivers 
connected  with  the  subterraneous  waters  (Ps  I0728 
1069),  the  original  notion  of  tumultuousness  in 
tehdm  (Ps  427)  being  overlaid  by  "'"  "  ".•  '. 
AjSwnros  (Sir  2429,  Jon  26,  Ps  367).  >  •  -•  -  - 
the  notion  of  subterraneousness  ,  i  •  , 
the  place  after  death,  but  is  never  in  LXX  the 
actual  translation  of  Sheol  (though  this  etymologi- 
.-,  Vi  '  -  ;.  Ps  7120;  cf.  Ps  86W);  in  this  sense, 
{._  •  •:  ,v  ;  is  not  justifiable  to  eliminate  alto- 
'•'•,!  .'k  •  inotation  of  raging  waters,  [Comp. 
the  contrast  with  heaven  in  Gn  711  (r^ai  dBtiffcrov) 
with  that  in  Ps  1398  (Sheol)  and  in  Ro  107 
(4|8wr<ros);  also  Job  4128  LXX,  and  Job  265-6 
(£J5aros).J  The  relation  to  Sheol,  with  its  dull, 
shadowy  monotony  and  even  misery,  coupled 
with  the  OT  idea  of  Sheol  as  a  pit  dungeon  (Is 
2422),  and  with  pre-NT  apocalyptic  usage  (Enoch 
101S  chasm  of  fire;  21™  prison  of  the  angels;  1811 
abyss),  prepared  for  the  NT  use  of  the  word.  It 
occurs  only  twice  outside  Rev  :  in  Ro  107  it  is 
simply  the  abode  of  the  dead  5  in  Lk  831  it  is  the 
prison  destined  for  evil  spirits.  In  seven  passages  of 
"Rev  (chs.  9.  11.  17.  20;  it  is  a  prison  in  which 
evil  powers  are  confined  (201* 8),  and  out  of  which 
they  can  at  times  be  let  loose  (II7  178),  but  is  not 
the  lake  of  fire  (203-10);  nor  is  Satan  regarded  as 
himself  cast  into  this  prison,  but  only  to  be  so 
cast  (201- 2)  for  1000  years.  J.  MASSIE. 

ACACIA.— See  SHITTIM. 

ACCABA  (B  'A/c*a/3(£,  A  ra£<£,  AV  Agaba),  !  I\ 
530. — His  descendants  returned  among  ilic  '  reiiiri!c 
servants 'under  Zerubbabel.  Called  Hagab  (2^), 
Ezr  246 ;  Hagaba,  Neh  7^. 

ACCAD,  ACCADIANS.— Accad  (or  Akkad),  with 
Babel,  Erech,  and  Calneh,  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  These  four  con- 
stituted the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod 
(GnlO10).  The  LXX  reads 'Apxd&  The  Bab.-Assyr. 
inscriptions  are  the  source  or  all  our  information  on 
this  name.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  Akkadti, 
occurring  so  frequently  in  the  inscriptions  jba 
connexion  with  Sumer,  referred  only  to  a  district 
or  ;  MI-.  I'M  But  it  is  now  known  that  there  was 
a  i\'\  in  :.',i,  name  (Hilprecht,  Freibrief  Neb.  L 

col  ii.  L    50).     Its   form   is    **£f|   ^fcft^i- 

and  is  read  al  Akkad  (or  'non-Sean.*  Agade),  city  of 
Accad,  the  name  under  which  the  city  was  for  long 
centuries  known.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  first 
historical  ruler  of  all  Babylonia,  Sargon  L,  whose 
activity  dates  from  3800  B.C.,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Nabonidus  (555-538  B.C.),  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  in  1881  on  the  site  of,  Sippar. 
Frequent  references  to  two  Sippars,  *  Sippar  of  the 
Sun-god*  and  *  Sippar  of  Anunit,'  indicate  some 
strange  fortunes  in  connexion  with  this  site.  The 
worship  of  Ishtar  of  Aocrui  w?u  replaced  by  that  of 
Anunit  ••:"  5"'  :  '.  In  very  eany  times  Sippar 
was  the  <•":  -  •.  of  sun-worship,  and  Accad  of 
Ishtar  woiship.  Gradually  there  was  a  political 
absorption,  and  all  references  seem  to  justify  the 
assumption  that  of  those  two  cities  lying  close 
together,  SLppar  with  its  Sun-god  became  the 
more  powerful,  and  practically  absorbed  Accad. 
The  worship  of  Isht.ir.  houcici,  did  not  lose  its 
identity,  but  was  <opiimie<L  uritici  the  name  of 
? •:•.•,•  of  \:i'iiiit  (ITcCurdy,  Hist.  Prophecy  and 
(/ft  JA/wviii- /!•'*,  §  94)  It  is  possible,  but  still 
unproved,  that  the  city  of  Accad  lay  opposite  to 
Sippar  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Ita 
exact  site  is  a  matter  of  donbt,  but  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  located  near  Abu-habba,  about  fifteen 


ACCAD,  ACCADIANS 


ACCEPT,  ACCEPTABLE 


miles  \  '  • '^  ";  "7,V  '•'*  cmjecturesthat 
it  may  ••  ,  ,  •:  ,  which  bore  the 

name  of  Sepharvaim,  but  ^  T  ,\  .  ,tes  this 
double  city  in  N.  Syria  (§  34£  .  , "  „  expedi- 
.  V  ; ,  *t,  •>  *'  •'  *sa  1884-85  (cf.  J?c^o-i.  :> ).  24,  25) 
";>,.,';  t  i.  •  ''  .'/•,  on  the  Euphruc*,  >'.'\V.  of  the 
ruins  of  Babylon.  It  was  probably  the  capital  city 
of  mdt  Akkadi.  (Consult  for  greater  fulness  the 
literature  named  below. ) 

From  ancient  times  the  kings  of  Babylonia,  and 
the  kings  of  Assyria  who  ruled  over  this  territory, 
appended  to  their  names  sar  Sumgri  u  Akkadi, 
king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.  Now,  what  was  the 
origin  of  this  double  title?  It  was  probably  not 
indicative  of  the  two  regions  of  Tkbylo  i"-i,  S,  »••:;] 
N.,  as  kings  who  ruled  only  o^or  "S.  JJn!>\  '<»".a 
claimed  it.  It  was  also  claimed  by  conquerors 
who  had  not  advanced  farther  S.  than  Nippur  (cf, 
Winckler,  Unter&uck.  z.  altorient.  Ges.  65  if.).  It 
seems,  then,  that '  Sumer  and  Accad,'  in  the  titles  of 
kings,  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  claim  to  the 
ancient  territory  and  city  of  Accad,  with  additional 
territory  (cf.  McCurdy,  §  110).  (For  other  views 
of  the  question,  cf.  Schrader,  ATi-iY/V^r,  iV''rt  u. 
r  T."  7tfjff.  p.  533f.  ,*  Delitzsch,  J  .r/.wW,  p.  198  j 
1  . '  ,  {•'•  >"•/.•.  77  \  '  :,ens,  parti,  p.  76 f.) 

Upon  the  •  •  '  •  of  these  names  with 
specific  localities  has  been  built  up  the  theory  of 
the  so-called  Sumerians  and  Accadians.  To  the 
consideration  of  this  theory  we  will  now  turn  our 
attention. 

It  is  maintained  by^  a  certain  school  of  Oriental 
historians  and  linguists,  that  the  lower  Mesopo- 
tamiim  valley  was  at  an  early  day  populated  by 
the  Ac  cad  i  an  s  who  were  originally  related  to  the 
Sumerians.  They  spoke,  it  is  said,  an  agglutina- 
tive language.  In  the  midst  of  these  peoples 
Sem.  tribes  settled  down,  and  adopted  the  language 
and  customs  of  their  foresettlers.  Step  by  step  the 
Sem.  language  gained  n-<pM,li'ri<\v,  and  about  1200 
B.c.  the  native  tongue  aietl  <»M,  except  as  a  sacred 
and  literary  vehicle,  in  which  cnpadly  if  served 
until  a  late  date.  It  is  claimed  ilmi  ikosc  early 
non-Sem.  peoples  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion, that  they  left  many  traces  of  their  culture  in 
their  monuments  of  art  arid  language,  and  that  we 
can  readily  interpret  them.  This  supposed  pre- 
historic people  and  their  language  $  are  termed 
among  Eng.  Assyriologists,  'Accadians/  among 
French  and  German  *  Sumerians/  derived  from  the 
supposedly  E  "  •  •  •  •  localities  where  the 
most  ancient  •  •'  >  found. 

On  the  other  nanu,  there  is  a  growing  school 
which  maintains  that  the  Semites,  whom  we  know 
as  possessing  the  cuneiform  characters,  were  the 
inventors  of  these  last  and  the  developers  of  Sem. 
culture,  and  that  the  so-called  *  Sumerians'  and 
f  Accadians '  are  but  figments  of  an  over-zealous 
scientific  spirit.  A  fow  only  of  i  lie:  point*-  can  be 
noticed.  We  i'lul  in  ilu:  m-onp'ioiii  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  \\<n<!  IN«-  u  h:<'!i  n  xo  a  twofold,  and 
sometimes  a  threefold,  explanation  of  cuneiform 
ideograms.  These  ideograms  are  found  in  all 
stages  of  the  Bab.-A^yr.  language.  In  these  lists 
one  column  of  explain!  lion*  gnes  us  rcgulni  Sein. 
words,  and  another,  words  somewhat  "unfamiliar 
in  sound,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  non-Sem. 
origin*  But  careful  scrutiny  shows  that  these 
strange  words  yield  to  Sem.  roots,  and  that  even 
the  most  unfamiliar  are  simply  made  up  of  possible 
word-forms  of  the  same  idiom,  disguised  according 
to  regular  ascertainable  methods.  Again,  what 
can  be  said  of  so-called  bilingual  or  unilingual 
texts  ?  In  both  cases  we  meet  with  an  abundance 
of  these  disguised  Sem.  words,  and  of  Sem.  gram- 
matical constructions  and  modes  of  thought.  The 
evidence  of  the  slight  remains  of  prehistoric  art  in 
Babylon  is  not  decisive.  Again,  the  Sem,  Baby- 


lonians never  in  any  way  speak  of  or  allude  to  any 
such  people  as  the  supposed  bumerians  or  Accadians. 
Still,  the  -  • '  was  used  in  Babylon  dowr 

to  the  lat  •  its  history,  with  no  names 

nor  even  •  .  :  •  •  of  that  supposed  great 
and  influential  nation  whose  heritage  fell  to  the 
Semites.  Other  peoples  who  came  into  contact 
with  the  Babylonians,  and  who  exercised  consider- 
able influence  on  them,  e.g.  the  Elamites,  receive 
frequent  mention,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  an  Accadian  race.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  new  discoveries  may  remedy  this  defect,  but 
it  is  certainly  amazing  that  what  is  assumed  to 
have  been  the  most  influential  factor  in  early  Bab. 
civilisation  is  entirely  unmentioned.  When  we 
find  that  Sem.  documents  date  from  as  early  a 
period  as  the  earliest  so-called  *  Accadian,3  and 
that  this  hypothetical  language  was  used  along- 
side of  the  regular  Sem.  for  nearly  3000  years,  we 
are  inclined  to  ask,  'What  does  this  mean?' 
In  an  examination  of  the  language,  we  find  many 
Sem.  words  and  values  which  at  first  sight  do  not 
admit  of  such  an  explanation.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  number  which  do  admit  of  it  is  con- 
tinually  h^crcj^ing.  Out  of  395  phonetic  values, 
Prof,  itelil/sc1!  iuim.es  106  which  he  regards  as 
demonstrably  Sem.  (Assyrische  Grammatikt  §  25). 
Prof.  McCurdy  adds  more  than  40  others,  running 
up  the  list  to  about  150  values.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  further  investigation  may  greatly  in- 
crease the  number. 

But  do  not  the  inscriptions  from  Telloh,  which  are 
plainly  ideographic,  furnish  conclusive  proof  of  the 
soundness  ot  liie  Accadian  theory?  So  one  might 
expect  5  but  we  are  already  finding  in  them  actual 
Sern.  words,  disguised  under  the  forms  which  are 
found  in  later  bilingual  texts.  Besides,  it  is  found 
that  the  oldest  kings  of  *  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,'  the 
founders  of  the  first  Bab.  kingdom,  knew  how  to 
write  Sem.  as  well  as  *  Accadian  *  inscriptions. 

[NOTE  BY  EDITOE,— Professor  Price  baa  been 
permitted  to  state  his  view  of  this  question  unre- 
servedly. For  no  I*  Miu  M.1  fjin  arc  oni^i':-'iou  -i  lUiOPl 
of  Assyriology,  «»ui  lie  1m-*  the?  Midori  of  *ofrie 
eminent  scholars  (see  especially  McCurdy,  History, 
Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments^  i.  87  ff.).  But  the 
Editor  thinks  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  weight 
of  authority  is  undoubtedly  on  the  other  side,  lead- 
ing Assvriologists  every \\lieie  lining  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  view  which  Professor  Price  com- 
bats ib  piil^t aril  ia^y  true.  The  reader  should,  how- 
ever,  consult  tiio  ill  cram  ro  which  Professor  Price 
has  given  below,  representing  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  articles  ASSYRIA  and  BABYLONIA.] 

I,- 1 'MATi-RB  —  Sohnidor,  Zur  Fraye  nar\  d.  UrKjrr.  <t.  aW"\l 
Kultur,  ;**l{,  ITuuiH,  A  LI  nifrh*  w/i.f  *"nn  ;»/•••/•"  AVi^rA/i-'- 

f.-e/f,  id* LI  ; /)i«  .vmMfnJwA-.l  .•'".'.  wr1-1  .-/>/•':  •'«.»,   I  erli 

3?r«    Or.    Cong.   ii.    pp     2lO-A>7; /->•«    £'im>whp  •, 

Jr'friftilirn0"jier*fllS7'J;  Homnw'i,i>iVrA  f  AVi'ft'AiVl'ow/iiiiif, 
•  ol  i  p.  214 f . ;  Ziirim-krn,  Habylottitrht  Itutr/ifilmen,  Ibss", 
p.  71  f.;  lloncncl,  fa*.  Ha1*  -As.  Irfe.'s  2tOll. ;  'Iiole.  Bab.-Av 
Gc«.  18*0 f ,  (IS;  Ha!6vi,  .1j«"^u  grammatical  dr  f^lttiyavhit 
ISsIJ ; J/i'^/'V«'»  tic,  en '•'/««  »'f  fhistaint  relatift 


ati.-li'i1/.  ISsIl ; Mfl'i  'i'Jt'*  tffl  m  •'/'/,<!  »'f  *tnmnnref  reiatirt 

aux  fi"M/'.fcii  k'mitiqvM,  INS*;  Uk>.  /-  •  i.  ••!*  Gromrnaiik,  138:>, 
5  23;  Mi'v'imlv,  /Vwrt>  ar./  -K'/.  /.Vn-"/1  Jim.  Is  M,  pp  Sa-81.  , 
//mr.  Pr'tjih.  ari'l  V(xn  LsDi,  i  SS  7l)-cJT> ;  IJo'iirnr1, 


',  J?'.''t;  ee%cml  arncloh  in  ZeiUchrijl  fur 
Awunologie,  b>  Hal6\>,  tiiqrard,  and  olla*  rs. 

IEA  M.  PRICE. 
ACCEPT,  ACCEPTABLE,  ACCEPTATION.  —  ±. 

Besides  other  meanings,  accept  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  'receive  with  favour' :  Gn  47  clf  thou  doest 
well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?'  Dt  3311 '  Bless, 
Lord,  his  substance,  and  a.  the  work  of  his  hands.' 
It  is  then  sometimes  f ollowed  by  '  of ' :  Gn  S228 
'I  will  appease  him  with  the  present  .  ,  .  per- 
adventure  he  will  a.  of  me*  (Rv  'accept  me'); 
2  Mac  1324  '  And  the  king  accepted  well  of  Mac- 
cabseus.'  '  Accept '  or  *  accept  the  person  *  is  often 
the  translation  of  Heb.  D^S  K?J  'to  lift  np  the 
face/  i.e.  to  look  favourably  on:  Job  42*  *The 


ACCEPTANCE 


ACCOMPLISH 


Lord  also  ac;kc;;trd  Job*  ;  Pr  185  'It  is  not  good 
to  a.  the  IL»S-O»I  c«"  the  wicked.'  This  Heb.  idiom 
has  been  fcr.  into  Gr.,  and  is  found  in  the  NT  as 
xpoVwiroj'  \a(j,@dv<>}3  always  in  a  bad  sense,  'par- 
tiality,' *  respect  of  persons,'  Lk  2021  *  Neither 
acceptest  thou  the  person  of  any  '  ;  Gal  26  *  God 
accepteth  no  man's  person/  Then  this  phrase  is 
turned  into  Trpoo-wroX^Trnjs  (Ac  1034  *  respecter 
of  persons'),  Tr^cxrwiroX^/tTrr^  (Ja  29  'have  respect 
to  persons,'  Rv  eof  persons'),  and 


('respect  of  persons^  Ho  211,  Eph  69,  Col 
Ja  2*),  three  words  found  nowhere  but  in  the  NT 
and  (thence)  in  eccles.  writers.  The  English 
*  accept  the  person'  is  derived  from  the  eccles.  Lat. 
acceptare  personam.  2.  Acceptable  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  *  favourable  J  :  Is  498  *  In  an  a.  time  have 
I  heard  thee  '  ;  6  12  *To  proclaim  the  a.  year  of  the 
Lord  '  (i.e.  the  year  of  Jehovah's  favour).  3.  Ac- 
ceptation=  favourable  reception,  is  found  in  1  Ti 
PM9'  worthy  of  all  a/ 

LITERATURE.—  Lightfoot  on  Q-al  26;  Sanday  and  Headlata  on 
Bo  211, 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ACCEPTANCE.  —  Accept  and  cognate  words  are 
used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  relation  of  favour 
and  approval  in  which  one  man  may  stand  to  other 
men,  and  especially  to  God.  ^  Of  the  various 
phrases  employed  to  convey  the  idea,  those  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  are  in  OT,  *$}  *  to  raise/  and 
ny-i  *to  associate  with,  have  pleasure  in,'  and  in 
NT,  etiaplarros,  *  well  pleasing.'  The  conditions  of  A. 
with  God  ,•  •  i»i  •  !••  OT  parti  v  as  ceremonial,  partly 
as  moral  J  "<  ',  I  :i  !<>::-.  Purifications  and  sacrifices 
(which  see)  are  necessary  in  view  of  human 
ignorance  and  sin.  But  the  sacrifices  must  be 
offered  in  a  spirit  free  from  greed  or  deceit.  To 
enforce  the  moral  disposition  which  must  accom- 
pany every  offering,  is  one  of  the  great  functions  of 
the  prophets.  When  the  covenant  has  been 
established  between  God  and  Israel,  entrance  into 
it  becomes  a  condition  of  receiving,  -;n»I  o-spccijfy 
of  having  a  :<  »  f  ""  ;,  -::•<  v«s  of,  the  divine  grace 
and  favour.  ^  -r  ';s  •  i  y  :"  N  i  .  A.  is  set  forth  as  only 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  "for  His  sake  (Eph  I6,  1  P  25); 
and,  as  the  history  of  the  patriivclis  pM'-'Miu  u*> 
with  living  pictures  of  what  is  mi'i'MaMtMo  (loil 
under  the  old  covenant,  so  Jesus  is"  Himself  the 
Beloved  Son  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased 
(Mt  317  17s),  and  the  type  of  all  that  God  receives 
and  approves.  A.  STEWART. 

ACCESS.—  This  word  (not  found  in  OT)  occurs 
in  NT  in  Bo  52,  Eph  218  312  as  the  rendering  of 
Trpofl-a-ywyjJ.  The  Gr.  word  may  ex  pi  ess  either  an 
actual  '  bringing  near,'  or  '  introduction,'  or  merely 
a  'means  of  access,*  or  fa  lignr,  ro  .vjproM'1!.'  In 
class.  Gr.  the  idea  Mi^poiod  •MIJLI'H  he  iiiat  of 
'introduction  to  the  pio-cmv-<  hnmbor  of  a 
monarch*'  The  OT  associations  of  the  kindred 
verb  wpoardyetv  seem  to  connect  the  word  rather 
with  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  Isr.  stood  to  J", 
and  to  give  the  term  a  special  appropriateness  in 
describing  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  a  new 
covenant  relation  with  God  (r^v  x^Pitf  T&tryv. 
Ro  52,  cf.  Eph  217),  pi  Ex  I98  and  1  P  3"  ;  and  the 
approach  of  Christian  worshippers  to  the  Father 
(Eph  218  312),  cf  .  Lv  I2  etc.,  Lv  4\  Mai  I11,  Ezk  4418 
etc.  This  last  idea  is  worked  out  in  detail  in  He 
1019"23.  Our  *  right  to  approach  *  or  *  our  introduc- 
tion* is  unifoimly  described  by  St.  Paul  (cf. 
Jn  146)  as  given  us  by  Christ. 

J.  0.  F.  MtJKEAY. 

ACCO,  AY  Accho  (tas).—  This  city,  included  in 
the  lot  of  Asher  (Jg  I31),  was  never  taken  by 
Israel.  Known  at  different  times  as  Ptolemais 
(1  Mac  and  NT),  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Accaron,  Aeon, 
etc.,  the  old  Heb.  ta#  'Acco  survives  in  the  Arab 
'Akka.  Josephus  calls  it  4a  maritime  city  of 


Galilee  '  (BJ  II.  x.  2).  It  was  important  as  com- 
manding the  coast  road,  and  affording  easy  access 
to  the  great  routes  crossing  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

From  the  promontory  of  Carmel  the  shore  sweeps 
northward  with  a  beautiful  inward  c^  •  \  <  k  r«  "  •  •  >  •  •  s  _ 
the  Bay  of  Acre,  on  the  northern  ,-\  N.-I  A  :/. 
which  the  city  stands.  From  Has  en-iy  aKiirat^  in 
the  north,  the  mountains  recede  some  miles  from  the 
coast,  leaving  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Carmel  range.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Kishon  (el  Hafyattct}  and  Nahr  Na'amdn,  the 
ancient  Belus.  The  plain  furnishes  Haifa,  Nazareth, 
Tiberias,  and  Safed  with  half  their  supply  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  sending  also  much  to  Bey  rout. 

Of  the  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  two-thirds  are 
Moslems,  the  remainder  being  Greek  and  Catholic 
Christians,  with  a  few  Jews  and  Persians.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  provincial  ,:«•*<'  '-.»•.  •  under  whom  are 
the  districts  of  Haifa,  .V-.!  r,  ".  Tiberias,  and 
Safed.  The  chief  trade  is  the  export  of  grain 
brought  by  camels  from  Haurdn.  About  1000  tons 
of  ou  from  the  olive  groves  of  Galilee  are  also 
annually  exported.  Entered  from  the  south  by  a 
single  gate,  it  is  defended  to  landward  by  a  double 
rampart,  to  seaward  by  a  strong  wall.  The  ancient 
inner  harbour  has  disappeared,  and  the  outer  is 
used  only  by  smaller  vessels,  the  neighbouring 
anchorage  of  Haifa  being  more  safe  and  convenient 
for  larger  ships. 

Few  cities  have  had  a  stormier  history.  Allied 
with  Sidon  and  Tyre  in  the  days  of  Eluleus  against 
Shalmaneser  IV.  (Ant.  IX.  xiv.  2),  it  was  taken^by 
Sennacherib,  and  given  by  Esarhaddon  to  the  km<* 
of  Tyre.  Held  in  succession  by  Babylon  and 
Persia  (Strabo,  xvi.  2.  25),  on  the  division  of 
Alexander's  kingdom  it  fell  to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Its 
strategic  value  was  proved  in  the  Syro-Egyp.  wars. 
Betrayed  to  Antiochus  the  Great  (B.C.  218),  it  waa 
immediately  recovered  by  Egypt.  Simon  Maccabasus 
defeated  and  drove  the  forces  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Ptolemais  into  the  city  (1  Mac  522;  Ant.  XIL  viii.  2). 
Alex.  Balas  took  it  by  treachery,  and  there  married 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  (Ant. 
Xin.  ii.  1,  iv.  1,  2).  Demetrius  Nikator  gave  it  to 
Jonathan  *for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  temple' 
(1  Mac  10s9).  Here  Jonathan  u  'i-  porfidiou  -*1  v  taken 
l>yTi.\pli<>jiOf«/.XHLvi.2).  15«  -I.*-;.  •,  \>y  XVxamler 
.TanruViis,  icUovcd  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  (Ant.  xiil. 
xii.  4),  it  was  captured  by  Cloopalia,  who  gave 
it  to  th  ?;i",'!1  i:ir::  ••'*!>  '  "at.  XIH.  xiii  2). 
Tigranes  ,  •»  V"i  ".PI  }\t\'  in  •  taken  the  city, 
at  once  !«  •,•;.'•'  vi:i.  v\«,  4  ;  BJ  I.  v.  3). 
Falling  to  the  Parthians  (  Ant.  xiv.  xiii.  3  ;  BJ  I. 
xiii.  1),  it  finally  passed  under  the  power  of  Rome, 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  with  the 
title,  *  Colonia  Claudii  C^esaris  Ptolemais/  Herod 
built  here  a  gymnasium  (BJ  I.  xxi.  11).  It  is 
last  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connexion  with  St. 
Paul's  visit  (Ac  217).  W, 


ACCOMPLISH.—  The  primary  meaning  of  a.  i*  to 
bring  to  a  successful  issue  But  tlio  onl  v  ox«  in  plon 
of  this  in  the  AV  are  Ps  04-«,  Pi  131(l,  1  Kb  !  l7,  Ac  :->!a. 
Sometimes  a.  simply  means  to  *  do,'  *  perform  *  : 
1  K  59,  Jth  2185  Is  55l![  *  it  (God's  word)  shall  a.  that 
which  I  please.'  It  is  occasionally  used  in  the 
obsolete  sense  of  *  to  complete  a  period  of  time  *  : 
Jer.  2512  'when  seventy  years  arc  accomplished';  Is. 
40a  '  her  warfare  is  accomplished  '  ;  Job  146  *  till 
he  shall  a.,  as  an  hireling,  his  day.'  From  this 
arises  its  most  frequent  meaning,  to  bring  to 
an  ideal  or  divine  corxipleteness,  to  fulfil  :  (a) 
pionlioc'v  (once  only),  2  Ch  3622  :  (#)  God's  wrath* 
hi  >.  T-/K  612  78  13W  208-21;  (c)  Christ's  work, 
U  Ov  J2''1  18S1  2237,  Jn  1928.  The  KV  hafi 
sought  to  reserve  this  meaning  for  the  word 
*  fulfil/  but  unsuccessfully. 

J.  H  ISTINGB 


ACCOBD,  ACCORDINGLY 


ACHAN 


ACCORD,  ACCORDINGLY,  ACCORDING  TO.— 
1.  *  Of  its  own  accord  '  is  used  in  the  special  sense 
of  without  human  agency  in  Lv  255  *  That  which 
groweth  of  its  (see  ITS)  own  a.,'  and  in  Ac  1210 

*  which  opened  to  them  of  his  own  a.'    From  the 
Gr.  in  both  passages  (atfr^aros)  we  get  our  word 
'automatically.'    In  2  Co  817  'of  his  own  a.  he 
went  unto  you,'  the  G-r.  (atftfafperoy)  is  lit.   'self- 
chosen/  of  his  own  free  choice.     2.  In   Is   5918 

*  Ace.  to  their  deeds,  accordingly  he  will  repay  '  : 

*  ace.  to  J  and  '  accordingly  *  are  translations  of  the 

'          3. 
to.J 


same  Heb.  word,  and  have  the  s 
In  Ezk  4211*  12  *  ace.  to  '  means 


4.  As  verbal  adj.  'according'  is  found  only  in  Wis 
1830  'an  ill  a.  cry'  (dcrf/t^wof,  RV  'in  discord')  :  cf. 


In  Memoriam  — 

*That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ACCOS  {'A«x<fc,  1  Mac  817).—  Eupolemus,  the 
son  of  John,  the  son  of  Accos,  was  one  of  the 
envoys  sent  to  Borne  by  Judas  Maccabseus  in 
161  B.C.  Accos  represents  the  Heb.  Hakkoz 
(fipn),  which  was  the  name  of  a  priestly  family 
(1  Ch  2410,  Ezr  261);  Eupolemus,  therefore,  may 
well  have  been  of  priestly  descent. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

ACCOUNT.  —  As  a  subst.  a.  is  either  literally 
the  number  counted,  as  Eo  T27  '  Counting  one  by- 
one,  to  find  out  the  a.*;  u:  -  •*  .-  ";  ,  kern- 
ing* (Gr.  Xifyos,  'word  ,  !,-  !  •  'i  v.  one 
of  us  shall  give  a.  of  himself  to  God.'  As  a  verb 
a.  is  used  in  rare  or  obs.  meanings.  1.  To  estimate, 
as  Dt  220  *  That  also  was  aed  a  land  of  giants  *  ; 
Ro  888  *We  are  a"1  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter'; 
He  II19  'a**  that  God  was  able';  He  ll-j  KV  'a1^ 
(AV,  *  <»*!<•<  inlii':*)  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches.'  Of  I  M.-i"  69  'He  made  a.  (faryfoaro)  that 
he  should  die.'  Then  it  is  sometimes  followed  by 
*  of,*  as  1  K  1021  *  It  (silver)  was  nothing  accounted 
of  in  the  days  of  Solomon  '  ;  1  Co  4l  '  Let  a  man 
so  a.  of  us  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ.'  2.  To 
1  reckon  '  or  '  impute,'  as  Gal  36  '  It  was  aed  (RV 
'reckoned')  to  mm  for  righteousness.'  3.  To 
'  seem,'  or  *  be  reputed,'  as  Mk  1043  '  they  which 
are  a6*  (Gr.  ol  SoKowres)  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  '  ; 
so  Lk  2224.  Cf.  Gal  22-8  'those  of  repute'  (Gr. 

ol  BoKOwres).  J.  HASTINGS. 

ACCURSED.—  In  AV  Din  Mrem  is  tr.  'accursed  ' 
in  Jos  617  7UMt,  and  «a.  thing'  in  Jos  6186*  71&*- 
n.13.  15  2220,  j  Ch  27.  in  all  thes-  \.\  <  -  11V  gives 
'devoted'  or  *d.  thing.'  For  il1*-  /•  t  /•/  is  not 
accursed  from  God  so  that  we  may  make  what 
secular  use  of  it  we  please,  but  devoted  to  God,  and 
not  to  be  used  by  us  at  all.  A.  is  also  the  tr.  of 
&v&e€/ML,  anathema,  in  Ro  93  1  Co  123  Gal  I8-9.  In 
these  passages  BV  simply  transliterates  the  Greek. 
See  CURSE.  J.  HASTINGS. 

ACHAIA  ('Axcrfa).  when  Greece  was  free,  was  the 
strip  of  land  bolder  mpr  tiie  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the 
S.  ;  but,  by  tbe  TCoinnn-,  the  name  Achaia  was 
applied  to  the  whole  country  of  Greece,  because 
the  Achaean  League  had  headed  Greek  resistance  to 
Borne.  Conquered  and  united  with  the  province 
of  Macedonia  in  B.C.  146,*  Achaia  was  in  B.C.  27 
made  a  separate  province  ;  and  Thessaly,  ^Etolia, 
Acamania,  and  some  part  of  Epirus,  together  with 
Euboea  and  the  western,  central,  and  southern 
Cyclades,  were  included  in  it.  It  was  governed  by 
an  official  with  the  title  Proconsul  (Ac  1812),  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Senate  from  among  the 

*  This  fact,  hotly  disputed  for  a  time  since  1847,  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  ;  but  A.  was  treated  more  easily  than  some  pro- 
vinces; Athens  (and  Delo-  which  see),  Sicyon  (which  received 
part  of  the  temtorv  of  Co  i  nth),  Sparta  (which  was  free  ft  ODI 
taxation  and  head  of  the  tileuiherolakones)  receiving  specially 
favoura&le  terms  :  see  1  Mac  15^. 


ex-prsetors  ;  and  not  less  than  five  years  must  have 
elapsed  between  his  prsetorship  and  his  oroconsul- 
ship.  Corinth  was  the  capital  of  the  pn  ance,  and 
the  :••(>.''•  .""-.  ordinary  residence  (Ac  IS12).  As 
the  •  . » •  ,_  .  .  taxation  was  a  subject  of  complaint, 
Tiberius,  in  A.D.  15,  reunited  Achaia  with  Mace- 
donia and  Moasia  under  the  administration  of  an 
imperial  legatus ;  but  in  44,  Claudius  made  it  again 
a  senatorial  and  proconsular  province.  Either  at 
this  or  some  later  time,  Thessaly  was  divided 
from  Achaia  and  united  with  Macedonia,  and 
Epirus  with.  Acarnania  was  made  a  separate  pro- 
curatorial  province  (as  Ptolemy  in.,  §  13.  44-46,  and 
§  14,  describes  them).  On  28th  November,  A.D.  67, 
Nero  at  the  Isthmian  games  declared  Greece  free ; 
but  within  a  few  years  Vespasian  again  made 
it  a  senatorial  province ;  and,  so  long  as  the 
empire  lasted,  it  was  governed  by  a  proconsul, 
under  whom  were  a  legatus  and  a  quaestor.  The 
proconsul  and  his  legatus  were  regularly  annual 
officials,  and  so  was  the  quaestor  always,  but  an 
imperial  legatus  governed  for  a  much  longer  term 
(two  ruled  from  A.D.  15  to  44).  In  ordinary  Gr. 
usage,  the  term  'Hellas*  corresponded  approxi- 
mately to  the  Horn,  sense  of  Achaia ;  and  in  that 
way^  'EXXds  is  mentioned  in  Ac  202.  But  there  was 
a  wider  sense  of  the  epithet  *  Greek,'  according  to 
which  Macedonia  could  be  thereby  designated; 
and  thus  Achaia  and  Macedonia  together  constitute 
the  Gr.  lands  in  Europe,  and  are  sometimes  coupled 
as  a  closely  connected  pair  (Ac  1921 ;  cf.  Ko  1528, 
2  Co  92,  1  Th  1s). 

The  existence  of  Jewish  settlements  and  syn- 
agogues in  Corinth  and  Athens,  the  two  greatest 
cities  of  Achaia,  is  attested  in  Ac  1717 18* 7 ;  and 
is  suggested  elsewhere  by  the  rapid  foundation  of 
new  churches  in  Achaia  (1  Co  2\  Ac  1827).  The 
presence  of  Jews  is  proved  in  Sparta  and  Sicyon  as 
early  as  B.C.  139-138  through  the  letters  addressed 
to  those  States  by  the  Rom.  Senate,  I  Mac  15^ ; 
and  in  Boeotia,  JEtolia,  Attica,  Argos,  and  Corinth 
by  a  letter  of  Agripjm  to  Caligula,  Philo,  leg.  ad 
Gaium,  §  36  (Mang.  li.  587).  Jewish  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Athens,  Patrae,  and  ^Egina. 

T  •'•••  T'-^'-a  good  article  on  Achaia  in  Pauly- 
w.  s  i.1 1  .  a  Tarquardt,  •?  •  "•  •  .  «  p.  321  f.; 
V,ik  \"  !  •  rfM,;  Rom.  JUmjp.  v  ,  '  •  »  'h.  vil 

\V    M    •;-,-  [SAY. 

ACH1IGUS  ('A%aiV6s).—The  name  is  Roman  (see 
CORINTH),  and  appeara  to  have  been  perpetuated 
in  the  family  of  L.  Miiimriiu<s  who  earned  it  by  his 
conquest  of  Corinth  and  Achaia,  B.C.  146.  The  A. 
of  I  Co  1617  may  have  been  a  freedman  or  client  of 
the  Mummii.  In  company  with  Stephanas  and 
Fortunatus  he  h,'i«l  n:  ;><!"<••  at  Ephesus,  and  had 
'refreshed  the  -ji  :i.  01  M.  Paul,  and,  he  adds, 
of  the  Corinthians  also ;  they  thus  *  supplied  * 
•  o-i:.  ;i'"MM  v\l.i  h  *was  lacking*  on  the  part  of 
li!'  <  \t  .M  ;:i.<>",  -  This  suggests  that  they  were 
distinct  from  (1)  the  bearers  of  the  Cor.  letter 
(1  Co  71)  to  St.  Paul ;  and  from  (2)  ol  XXA?t  (1  Co  ln), 
who  had  more  recently  brought  back  to  Ephesus 
the  ili-ipii'iiM;'  news,  under  the  fresh  impression 
of  \\!),-li  1  (.'o  was  written.  (See  STEPHANAS, 
FORTUNATUS,  QHLOE  ;  CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPIS- 
TLE TO).  A.  ROBERTSON. 

1CHAN  (p&  in  I  Ch  2*  npv,  Sept.  *AX<*P,  prob. 
the  correct  form  of  the  name,  cf.  *  Valley  of 
Achor').— A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  son  of 
Carmi,  also  called  (Jos  2220)  son  of  Zerah,  who 
was  his  great-grandfather.  After  the  fall  of 
Jericho,  he  coveted  and  took  a  portion  of  the  spoil, 
which  had  been  devoted  to  utter  destruction.  This 
sin  in  the  devoted  thing,  involving  the  breach  of  a 
vow  made  by  the  nation  as  one  body,  brought 
wrath  upon  all  Israel,  and  their  first  ait.u'k  upon 
Ai  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  thirty -six  men. 


ACHAK 


ACHOB 


Investigation  was  made  by  lot  to  discover  who  had 
sinned,  ^  and  Achan  was  singled  out.  He  made  full 
confession  of  his  guilt,  and  the  stolen  treasure  was 
found  hid  under  Iiis  tent.  Instant  execution  fol- 
lowed. Not  only  Achan  himself,  but  his  tent,  his 
goods,  his  spoil,  his  cattle,  and  his  children,  were 
taken  to  the  valley,  afterwards  called  the  valley 
of  Achor.  There  they  stoned  him,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  afterwards  consuming  the  whole 
with  fire,  and  raising  over  the  ashes  a  great  heap 
of  stones.  ^  This  act  of  vengeance  SB  represented 
as  being  In  some  measure  an  expiation  of  the 
crime.  'The  Lord  turned  from  the  fierceness 
of  His  anger.1  The  supposition  that  his  family 
were  accessories  to  his  crime  finds  no  support  in 
the  narrative.  The  language  of  Jos  7^  (*all 
Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  they  burned 
them  with  fire')  has  been  regarded  as  implying 
that  Achan  alone  suffered  the  death  penalty,  the 
plural  number  referring  to  the  oxen,  asses,  and 
sheep,  and  that  his  sons  and  daughters  were 
brought  to  the  valley  merely  as  spectators,  that 
they  might  have  a  terrible  warning.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  text  will  bear  this  construction,  and  the 
sweeping  nature  of  the  act  of  judgment  recorded  is 
rather  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  stage  of 
moral  development  which  Israel  had  reached  at 
the  time  (  Jos  71-28).  R.  M.  BOYD. 

AGHAR.—  The  form  in  1  Ch  S7,  2  Es  7s8  of  the 
name  ACHAN  (wh.  see). 

AGHBOB  (itoj?  'mouse*  or  'jerboa').—!.  An 
Edomite  (Gn  36s8).  2.  A  courtier  under  Josiah, 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  deputation  sent  by  the 
king  to  Huldah  the  prophetess  ;  -on  of  Micaiah 
(2K2212-14),  and  father  of  Elnatlmn  (JerSS^om. 
LXX,  3612).  Called  Abdon  (2  Ch  34JO). 

C.  F.  BUROTY. 

ACHIACHARUS  ('A^cixa/jos  B,  'A^e^apos  N,  np'pK 
Aram,  and  Heb.,  ivrm  Syr.),  the  nephew  of  Tobit, 
was  governor  under  Sarchedonus  =  Esarhaddon 
(To  lai  etc.),  or,  according  to  the  Aramaic 
text,  <Rab  over  all  that  was  his  (the  king's), 
and  Shalit  over  all  the  land  of  Assyria';  cf. 
Dn  S48.  The  nearest  Hebrew  name  is  Ahihud 

J,  T.  MARSHALL. 


ACHIA8.—  An  ancestor  of  Ezra  (2  Es  I2),  omitted 
in  Ezr  and  1  Ea 


ACHIM  ('Axef/t).—  Perhaps  a  shortened  form  of 
Jehoiachim,  an  ancestor  of  our  Lord  (Mt  I14).  See 
GENEALOGY. 


ACHIOR  (*Ax«fy>,  -torflj  'brother  of  light').—  1.  In 
LXX  Nu  34s7  for  Ahihud.  2.  In  Jth  (55  etc.), 
a  general  of  the  Ammonites,  spokesman  for  the 
Jewish  cause,  and  afterwards  convert  (ch.  14).  3. 
In  Vulg.  To  II18  by  mistake.  F.  C.  POKTER. 

ACHIPHA  (B  'Ax«#£,  A  'Axt0<£,  AV  Acipha), 
I  Es  581.  —  His  children  were  among  the  'temple 
servants'  or  NetMnim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  Called  Hakupha,  Ezr  2S1,  Neh  7*. 


ACHISH  (*?&  »AWi5s).—  The  king  of  Gath  to 
whom  David  fled  for  n'f.i.-r  ;  rf  •  •  1:  <»  massacre  of 
the  priests  at  Nob.  I  .•<  M;-  .iir-oif  recognised 
as  the  slayer  of  Goliath,  JDavid  feigned  madness, 
and  so  escaped  from  the  Phil,  court  (1  S  2110). 
(This  incident  belongs  to  one  of  the  later  documents 
of  Samuel.)  In  1  S  27a  (belonging  to  the  Judaic 
or  earliest  document)  A.  is  eallea  'the  son  of 
Maoch'  (possibly  =<  son  of  Maacah/1  K288),  receives 
David  with  his  band  of  600  men,  and  assigns  him 
the  city  of  Ziklag  in  the  S.  of  Judah.  Despite  the 
wishes  of  A.,  the  other  Phil,  princes  refuse  to  let 


David   take   part  in  the  final  campaign  against 
Saul.  J.  F.  STENNING. 


,  the  cap. 

m  .,•",;,•  ,J  •.,  the  place  where  State  docu- 
ments ot  the  time  of  Cyrus  were  preserved.  The 
Aram,  form  of  the  name  employed  in  Ezr  (LXX 
'AjjiaQd)  closely  resembles  the  Pehlevi  jwiDn  (Bunde- 
hesh,  p.  23,  L  4),  derived  from  the  Old  Pers.  hang- 
matana  (Behistan  Inscr.  II.  xiii.  8),  derived  by 
Rawlinson  from  ham  and  gam,  with  the  meaning 
*  meeting-place.*  This  Old  Pers.  form,  accommo- 
dated to  the  Greek  pronunciation,  gave  rise  to  the 
name  Agbatana  or  Ecbatana  (To  65,  Jth  I2"4),  and 
survives  in  the  modern  Hamadan  (34°  8'  N,  48°  3' 
E),  the  cap.  of  the  province  of  Persia  Lccrin<r  -1-c 
same  name,  with  which  the  ancient  cap.  of  ^Jcuin 
is  ordinarily  identified.  Hamadan  lies  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Elwend,  *  whence  it  derives  a  copious  water 
supply,  and  in  a  plain  thickly  besprinkled  with 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  gardens,  but  whose 
elevation  is  6000  ft.  above  the  sea  ;  it  enjoys  one  of 
the  finest  situations  in  Persia  '  (Curzon,  Persia, 
i.  566).  This  is  clearly  the  Ecbatana  of  To  65, 
where  it  is  represented  as  lying  midway  between 
Nineveh  and  Khages  ;  and  also  of  Strabo,  xi.  523, 
who  knows  of  it  as  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Parthian  kings  ;  for  which  its  elevation  and  con- 
sequently cool  climate  suited  it.  But  the  ancient 
cap.  of  the  Median  empire,  built,  :  »'<  *'  •"  •  .<> 
Herodotus  (i.  98,  99),  by  the  first  3*  •:  j  '  ) 
(e.  700  B.C.),  'with  walls  of  great  ^i/e  and  s-tifnglK 
rising  in  circles  one  within  the  other,'  each  wall 
being  coloured  to  correspond  with  one  of  the  seven 
planets,  is  to  be  sought,  ace.  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
(JUGS  x.,  art.  2,  and  ad  Lc.  Herod.),  not  at 
Hamadan,  but  at  T.\\-lil-i-Sn1«ym,n  (36°  25'  N, 
47°  10'  E)  in  Adherbjari,  :h'»  mcioni  Atropatene, 
di  si  i  no  uUiicd  from  MTedia  Ma^na.  The  Armenian 
historian,  Moses  of  Chorene  (iL  84,  ed.  "Whist  on), 
speaks  of  the  *  second  Ecbatana,  the  seven-walled 
city  '  ;  and  in  the  very  learned  paper  quoted, 
Rawlinson  (1)  identifies  that  city  with  the  Gazaka 
of  the  Greeks  and  Ganzak  01  the  Armenians  ; 
(2)  identifies  Ganzak  with  the  Shiz  of  Mohammedan 
writers;  and  (3)  localises  Shiz  at  Takht-i-Sulayman, 
where  a  conical  hill,  surrounded  by  ruins,  which 
enclose  a  lake  that  has  attracted  the  observation  of 
ancient  and  modern  travellers,  corresponds  with 
the  description  of  Ecbatana  given  by  Herodotus,  as 
well  as  with  what  that  historian  tells  us  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  MIL  lou'Hlinj:  country  (i.  110).  Hama- 
dan, which  :'o.-  at  uic  loot  of  a  mountain,  would 
not  admit  of  being  fortified  in  the  way  described  j 
and,  though  search  has  been  made  by  numerous 
explorers  (see  Polak  in  Mittheilungen  der  Wiener 
Geogr<t  y{.  /7  •.  .*,>//  iff,  1CS3.  art.  1),  no  traces  have 
been  »..-  -im  --'il  of'h.iMm;.'1-  such  as  Herodotua 
mentions.  T:i«»  <!<  «•  iViloii  in  Jth  (I1'4),  to  which 
no  historical  \  j.  i  u-  ;i  ,  j  <  I  "-.  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  same  city  as  that  of  Herodotus  ;  and  another 
record  of  the  impression  created  by  the  strength  of 
its  fortifications  is,  according  to  Rawlinson,  to  be 
found  in  the  account  of  Var  in  the  2nd  Fargard 
of  the  Vendidad.  D.  S.  MARGOLlOtmL 

ACHOR  VALLEY  (iby  pcy  'valley  of  trouble/ 
Jos  724-26  157,  Is  6510,  Hos  s^).—  In  the  last  passage 
the  name  may  perhaps  not  be  geographical.  The 
valley  was  near  Jericho,  but  its  •  '  •  "  *•  is 
not  quite  certain.  It  appears,  •  \  •  .  'its 
connexion  with  the  bolder  of  Judah,  to  be 
probably  Wddy  Kelt,  a  deep  ravine  close  to  the 
site  of  the  Jericho  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
stream  becomes  a  foaming  torrent  after  rains, 
and,  issuing  into  the  plains,  runs  between  steep 
banks  south  ot  modern  Jericho  to  the  Jordan 
(SWP  vol.  iii  sh.  xviii).  C.  R. 


ACHSAH 
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JLCHS&H  (n?^ '  anklet,'  1  Ch2«AVlchsa).— The 
daughter  of  Caleb  She  was  promised  in  marriage 
by  her  father  to  the  man  who  should  capture 
Debir  or  Kinath- sepher.  Othniel,  the  brother 
(nephew  ?)  of  Caleb,  accomplished  the  feat,  and 
obtained  the  promised  reward.  As  the  bride  was 
being  conducted  to  her  home,  she  lighted  off  her 
ass,  and  besought  her  father  to  add  'springs  of 
water'  to  the  dowry  of  a  south  land  (JSTegeb), 
which  he  had  already  given  her.  In  i  espouse  he 
granted  her  '  the  upper  springs  and  the  nether 
springs'  (Jos  1516-19,  Jg  I9-15).  R.  M.  BOYD. 

ACHSHAPH  (T^1).— There  were  perhaps  two 
towns  in  Galilee  of  this  name.  1.  Noticed  with 
places  in  Upper  Galilee,  may  be  the  present  El-Kes&f 
8.  of  the  Leontes,  on  the  mountains  of  Naphtali 
(Jos  1 11 122}) .  2.  A  city  of  Asher  (Jos  1925),  noticed 
with  other  towns  near  the  coast,  is  more  probably 
the  modern  El  -  Yaslf  near  Acre.  This  is  also 
noticed  by  the  Mohar,  an  Egyp.  traveller  (14th 
cent.  AD)  on  his  way  down  the  coast.  The  loss 
of  the  letter  caph  in  this  name  may  be  compared 
with  the  well-known  ease  of  Achzib  (2).  See 
SWP  vol.  i.  sheets  n.  iii.,  and  Chabas,  Voyage 
cVun  tfgyptien.  C.  K.  CONDEE. 

ACHZIB  (3T 3£) .— -1.  One  of  the  22  towns  of  Asher 
(Jos  10*  B  JExo#ft  A'AX£«ty,  in  Jg  I*1  B  'Aerxafef, 
A  '  Acrxez/Sef) .  It  is  identified  as  Ez-Zib  on  the 
coast  between  Acre  and  Tyre,  near  where  the  level 
line  of  sand  is  broken  by  the  promontory  of  Ras- 
en-Nakurah.  The  present  v1  i,u-s  —  n  mere  huddle 
of  glaring  huts  on  one  of  th-  lr  JVM  eminences  of 
the  sandy  sea-wall — has  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
was  once  a  place  of  some  note.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Jg  I3i  among  the  towns  and  districts  that  Israel 
failed  to  «v»  •),,,!,  i  A.  was  called  Aksibi  by  the 
Assyr.,  an«l  I  (MPVVI  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Josephus  and  Jerome  refer  to  it.  The  Rabbin, 
writers,  licd^iiip.  the  Land  as  they  did  the  Book, 
marked  out  iWc  districts,  indicated  by  A., 
Antioch,  and  *\f  -••...•  *  They  inclined  to  the 
view  that  A.  was  on  uie  outside  of  the  first 
boundary  line.  All  within  was  Holy  Land,  where 
bread,  wine,  and  oil  could  be  found  ceremonially 
clean,  and  where  the  dates  of  the  months  and 
their  fasts  could  be  accurately  known  in  time 
for  observance. 

2.  Another  Achzib  (B  Kefe//3,  A  omits),  situated 
in  the  Shephelah  or  'low-land'  of  Judah,  is  men- 
tioned along  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah  in  Jg  1544, 
and  with  Mareshah  and  Adullam  in  Mic  I14.  This 
•  '  * "  '  ""  ggests  a  possible  identification 
»  ^  near  Adullam.  The  name 

appears  as  Kezib  (^,  Xa<r/3£)  in  Gn  385,  and  as 
Kozgba  (*?Ti,  B  Z»xT04  A  Xu&ip£)  in  1  Ch  422. 
Some  literary  interest  attaches  to  Mic  I14,  where  it 
is  said  that  'the  houses  of  Achzib  shall  be  a  lie 
(Achzab)  to  the  kings  of  Israel.1  The  resemblance 
seems  to  imply  a  play  on  the  word.  Occurring 
in  a  passage  of  vehement  reproach,  such  derision 
corresponds  to  the  spitting  on  the  ground,  which 
Orientals  resort  to  when  greatly  excited  and 
pi  ixo'ad  —  ,!•*,  an  expression  of  uttermost  nausea 
ana  I'.Mihsmpt  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

ACQUAINT,  ACQUAINTANCE.— Acquaint  as  a 
reflexive  verb,  meaning  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of,  is  found  in  Job  2221,  EC  2«.  Cf.  Shak.'s 
Temp.  IL  ii.  39:  'Misery  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  bedfellows.'  Acquaintance  is  both  sing. 
and  plur ,  Ps  o«">13  '  TCut  it  was  thou,  a  man  mine 
equal,  my  guide,  and  mine  a.'  (IIV  'my  familiar 
friend')  ;  Lk  2349  'And  all  his  a.  and  the  women 
that  loll  owed  him  irom  Galilee.'  \  :"  <  •". 
meaning  'to  be  iamiliar  with,'  occi.1  •  "*  !  A1 , 
Is  53s  'a.  with  prjei  '  J-  HASTINGS 

*»  Copyright,  1898,  by 


ACROSTIC. — A  poem  so  composed  that  the  initial 
letters  of  certain  lecumng  periods  (lines,  distichs, 
etc.)  follow  some  definite  arrangement.  In  the 
OT  all  the  recognised  acrostics  are  alphabetical, 
i.  e.  the  initials  make  up  the  Her-  r,1  '  '  They 
arePss  9-10.  25.  34.  37  111.  112.  !  •;•  '.  •  31^-81, 
La  1.  2.  3.  4,  Sir  5113-3a.  See  also  Hab  P-21, 
The  periods  assigned  to  each  letter  may  consist 
of  one  line  (Pss  111.  112),  two  (Pss  34.  145,  etc.), 
three  (La  3,  etc.),  or  even  sixteen  lines  (Ps  119)  ; 
or  the  lines  may  vary  in  number,  as  esp.  m 
La  1  and  2,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Psalms. 
Where  the  period  consists  of  several  lines,  the  initial 
letter  is  sometimes  repeated  with  each  line  (La  3) 
or  distich  (Ps  119).  In  other  respects  the  acrostics 
vary  very  much  in  style  and  subject,  and,  though 
usually  late,  iriiouKii^N  belong  to  very  different 
dates.  Thus  1'^  ->7  iii  n  119  from  their  didactic 
style  are  evidently  late,  while  the  Jahwistic  Ps  25 
is  comparatively  early.  The  acrostic  character 
of  these  poems  often  throws  indirectly  an  inter- 
esting light  011  their  history,  showing  us  unmistak- 
ably the  hand  of  the  reviser,  who  sometimes  did 
not  scruple  to  disturb  their  alphabetical  character, 
The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  in  Ps  9-10, 
originally  one  alphabetical  psalm  of  usually  four 
lines  to  each  letter.  This  the  reviser  cut  into  two, 
in  Ps  9  adding  vv.20~21*  as  an  appendix  (comp. 
Ps  2522  3423),  and  omitting  two  or  three  verses 
after  v.5.  In  Ps  10  the  verses  represented  by  o-i 
were  omitted  to  make  room  for  the  insertion  of  a 
very  curious  and  ancient  fragment  in  vv.2-11. 
Somewhat  similar,  but  less  violent,  alterations 
occur  in  Pss  25.  34  and  37.  Thus  in  Ps  25  the 
insertion  of  inVx  by  the  Elohistic  reviser  (see 
HEXATEITCII)  in  v.2  gives  N  instead  of  a  as  the 
initial  letter.  It  would  seem  also  that  v.18  has 
been  substituted  for  a  p  verse,  or  else  that  the 
latter  has  been  omitted.  The  omission  of  the  j 
verse  in  Ps  145  appears  to  be  accidental  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  when  the  psalms  are, 
from  their  style  and  position  in  the  Psalter,  likely 
to  be  of  late  date,  there  is  little  or  no  interference 
with  their  n'hil.jiKiva'!  arrangement.  The  trans- 
position of  the  letters  y  and  a  in  La  2  and  3  cannot 
easily  be  accounted  for. 

Bickell,  Zeitsch.fur  Kathol.  Theol.  (Innsbruck) 
1882,  p.  326  ff.,  has  shown  that  the  conclusion  of  Sir, 
of  which  the  original  Heb.  is  now  lost,  was  alpha- 
betical, the  letters  p~n,  vv.21-29,  being  evident  at  once 
from  the  Syr.  version.  It  has  also  been  maintained 
that  Nah  12-21  3  was  originally  alphabetical ;  but  if 
so,  the  text  has  been  so  altered  by  revision  or 
corruption  that  very  few  traces  of  this  remain. 

Some  critics  claim  to  have  discovered  a  name 
acrostic  in  Ps  110,  the  initials  of  1-4,  after  omitting 
the  introductory  words,  spelling  ?,D#;  but  this 
coincidence  can  hardly  be  considei  od  conclusive. 

F.  IL  WOODS. 
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i  The  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  the  fifth  book  in 
the  English  Canon,   is  unique  in  its  character. 
*  Tho  verses  are  numbered  in  this  article  according-  to  the 
TIeb  Bible 
CTiarles  Scribner's  Sons 
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While  we  have  four  separate  narratives  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  letters  by  different  apostles,  it  is  the  only 
history  of  the  early  Church  that  can  make  any 
claim  to  be  authentic.  Some  writers  indeed,  such 
as  Holtzmanu  (Handkommentar,  p.  307),  suggest 
that  it  is  to  be  put  on  the  level  of  other  works 
written  in  the  second  century  recording  the  deeds 
of  the  apostles  ;  but  such  a  position  is  quite 
untenable.  Even  if  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  may  rest  on  an  historical 
basis,  that  is  the  most  which  can  be  admitted. 
The  greater  number  of  them,  most  notably  the 
Clementine  Romances,  for  which  there  was  once 
claimed  almost  an  equality  with  the  Acts,  are 
now  decisively  thrown  to  a  later  date.  The  Acts  is 
the  sole  remaining  historical  work  which  deals  with 
the  beginnings  of  Church  history;  and  this 
;  M,  i  ILM  -^ther  causes  has  made  it  a  favourite  mark 
i.  m  -vi  MM  criticism. 

ii  TEXT  AND  TRANSMISSION.  —  Although  our 
authorities  for  the  transmission  of  the  Acts  are  in 
the  mam  similar  to  those  for  the  Gospels,  they  are 
fewer  in  number.  Like  the  Gospels,  it  is  contained 
m  the  five  leading  Uncials  (N  A  B  C  D)  ,  in  the  Vulg., 
m  the  Peshitta  and  Harclean  Synac,  m  the  two 
chief  Coptic  VSS,  and  there  are  quotations  from  it 
m  the  leading  Fathers.  Two  sources  are,  however, 
detective.  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
Curetonian  and  Sinaitic  Syriac,  nor  do  we  even  know 
whether  such  a  text  existed  ;  and  the  Old  Latin  is 
very  inadequately  i  o^ii'-  »nii  d  On  the  other  hand, 
we  possess  one  pr.ui  I  n  M:U  of  considerable  im- 
portance, namely,  the  Codex  Laudianus  (E)  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  a  bilingual  MS.  of  the 
Acts  only.  In  later  Minuscules  it  is  generally 
tound  torming  one  volume  with  the  Catholic 


. 

The  inadequate  representation  of  the  Old  Latin 
and  the  absence  of  an  old  Syriac  text  are  to  be 
.-,  '  i  ,.  •  _  'o  the  fact  that  the  particular 
•!  i  '•  /  ',:<•'  which  they  exhibit  meet  us  in 
some  authorities  of  the  Acts  in  a  very  '••»"•.  - 
form,  namely,  what  is  called  the  Western  text  (Dy 
Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  p.  Ixsi,  the  5  text  ; 
by  Blass,  Ac-tct  Apostoloruni,  p.  24,  the  0  text). 
Tins  is  represented  more  or  less  definitely  by  the 
two  bilingual  MSS.  D  E,  by  the  marginal  readings 
of  the  Harclean  Syriac,  by  the  Old  Latin  so  far  as 
we  can  recover  it  (Codex  Gigas,  Floriacensis,  and 
similar  ,"•  ••!••-  •  *fch  the  Paris  MS.  Latin  321, 
edited  *,  M  15-  •-<  -,  and  by  Western  Fathers, 
esp,  Irenseus,  Tertoillian,  Cyprian,  Lucifer, 
Augustine,  Vigilius,  Bede  (some  having  a  mixed 
text).  Tlie  characteristics  of  this  text  are  well 
known;  it  !"!->  :  .--i.'i  -  i-"  considerable  length,  it 
paraphrase-,  .  -  ••  r  !  i  -  seems  to  correct  the 
shorter  text';  and  all  these  characteristics  appear, 
but  in  a  very  much  more  marked  form,  in  the  Acts  j 
it  sometimes  gives  a  different  aspect  to  a  passage 
by  the  variations  from  the  shorter  text,  sometimes 
its  variations  give  additional  and  apparently 
authentic  information.  The  problem  of  the  origin 
of  this  text  has  caused  in  recent  years  a  consider- 
able amount  of  discussion.  Some  few  critics,  such 
as  Bornemann  (1848),  have  been  bold  enough  to 
consider  it  the  original  text  j  but  that  opinion  has 
found  few  followers.  Rendel  Harris,  in  1891, 
started  a  series  of  modern  discussions  by  suggesting 
that  the  variations  of  Codex  Beza^were  due  to 
Latinisation,  and  implied  the  existence  of  a 
bilingual  MS.  at  least  as  early  as  150  A.B.  He  also 
found  signs  of  Montanist  influence.  His  main 
theory  was  m1.-  n,  n!  U  refuted  by  Sanday  in  the 
Guardian  ("^  l>  in-  1  -J  },  i  May  1892),  who  ascribed 
the  recension  suggested  by  the  Western  text  to 
Antioch.  Ramsay,  in  1892  (Church  in  JBow.  JSmp. 
p.  151,  ed.  2),  found  evidence  of  a  Catholic  reviser 


who  lived  in  Asia  before  the  year  150,  a  locality 
which  had  already  been  suggested  by  Lightfoot 
(Smith's  DB~  i.  p.  42),  while  WH  suggest  N.W. 
Syria  or  Asia  Minor  (G-r.  Test.  11.  p  108). 
Br  Chase,  in  1803,  attacked  the  problem  from 
another  side,  accepting  Antioch  as  the  locality, 
and  finding  the  •  •  •  '  »  .se  of  the  variations  in 
retranslation  frc ' :  \  '  a  position  he  failed  to 
make  good.  Lastly,  Dr  Blass  has  suggested  that 
the  author  issued  two  editions,  and  that  both  forms 
of  tlie  text  are  due  to  himself  personally,  the  one 
representing  a  rough  dratt,  the  other  a  revision : 
again,  a  theory  which  is  hardly  satisfactory  (see 
Chase,  Crit  JRev.  1894,  p  300  ff. ;  Blass'  reply 
•  •*  •  TTermathena,  No.  xxi.  p.  122). 

\  • .  •  solution  ot  the  problem  has  not  been 
attained,  nor  has  it  yet  been  attacked  in  a  really 
scientific  manner.  A  careful  study  of  the  MSS.  B 
and  E,  and  their  relations,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
eliminate  their  individual  '  •'  '*  But  m  all 
probability  the  solution  lies  in  the  direction 
suggested  by  WH  (p,  122 f).  If  we  compare 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  text  of  apocr. 
writings  we  find  just  the  same  tendency  to  varia- 
tion, but  m  an  even  more  exaggerated  form. 
Popular  literature  was  treated  with  great  freedom 
by  copyists  and  editors.  Immediate  edification^  or 
convenience  was  the  one  thing  considered.  During 
the  first  seventy  years  of  their  existence,  i.e.  up  to 
the  year  A  D.  150,  the  books  of  NT  were  hardly 
treated  as  canonical.  The  text  was  not  fixed,  and 
the  ordinary  licence  of  paraph  r<i-(\-  of  interpre- 
tation, of  additions,  of  glosses,  was  allowed.  These 
could  be  exhibited  most  easily  in  early  and 
popular  translations  into  other  languages  It  was  a 
process  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  continue 
until  the  book  was  treated  as  canonical,  and  its 
text  looked  on  as  -<>i>  •  .'-i  ;  sacred.  Although 
some  whole  classes  01  i<a<l  P.-  may  be  due  to  one 
definite  place  or  time,  yet  tor  the  most  part  they 
represent  rather  a  continuous  process,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  theory  w1'!'1'!  !.•><  MI:..-.  10  !i  • 
all  variations  down  to  a  special  ^-.M  i.y  m  ;i  ii'  im.  L 
revision  will  now  be  made  good. 

In  one  point,  however,  WH's  conclusions  will 
require  modification.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Western  authorities  represent  ultimately  an 
independent  tradition  from  the  Archetype.  It  is 
quite  conceivable,  therefore,  that  in  any  single 
reading,  which  is  clearly  not  Western  in  its 
character,  they  may  preserve  a  better  tradition  than 
the  MSS  whose  text  we  should  usually  follow.  We 
must,  in  other  words,  (\  -I  inu  li-h  Western  readings 
from  readings  in  Western  authorities.  For 
example,  "EAA^CW  read  by  AD  in  II20  may  be 
correct. 

ni.  The  LITERA.BY  HISTORY  of  the  Acts  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  number  of  books  of 
NT.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century, 
when  we  begin  to  have  any  great  extent  of 
Christian  literature,  we  find  it  definitely  cited, 
treated  as  Scripture,  and  assigned  to  St.  Luke, 
This  is  the  case  esp,  with  Irenaeus,  who  cites 
passages  so  continuous  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
he  had  the  book  before  him  substantially  as  wes 
have  it,  but  with  many  of  the  readings  we  call 
Western.  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
internal  evidence  for  the  apostolic  authorship,  and 
is  followed  in  this  by  the  Muratonan  Fragment 
(Iren.  Adv.  Hcer.  i.  23. 1 ;  iii.  12. 12, 13. 3, 14. 1, 1 6. 1 ; 
iv.  15.  1).  The  book  is  also  ascribed  to  St.  Luke 
by  Tertullian  (De  leiunio,  10)  and  Clement  of  Alex. 
(Strom,  v.  12.  §  83,  p.  696,  cf.  Sanday,  J3/,,  p  66  f  ^ 
while  undoubted  quotations  appear  in  1'olycrau-s 
of  Ephesus  (Bus.  Hist.  JSccl  v.  24),  in  the  letter 
concern! nir  the  martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  (it>, 
v.  1),  and  a  possible  one  in  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
(ib.  iv.  23).  By  this  date  the  work  is  ac 
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integral  portion  of  the  Canon  in  all  Churches,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  any  difference  of  opinion.  ISTor 
is  there  any  reason  for  arguing  that  because  our 
knowledge  of  it  begins  suddenly,  therefore  the 
book  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Canon.  We  have 
no  decisive  evidence  earlier,  because  we  have  no 
books  to  contain  that  evidence  Moreover,  the  wide 
area  over  which  our  evidence  extends  seems  to 
imply  that  the  ascription  to  St.  Luke  is  a  genuine 
tradition,  and  not  a  mere  critical  deduction. 

For  an  earlier  period  the  industry  ot  critics  has 
collected  a  number  of  parallels,  on  which  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  no  great  stress  can  be  laid ;  but 
two  lines  of  argument  enable  us  to  take  the  book 
farther  back.  The  unity  of  authorship  of  the  Acts 
and  St.  Luke's  Gospel  must  be  admitted  as  axio- 
matic, and  it  is  quite  clear  that  Tatian,  Justin, 
and  Marcion  were  acquainted  with  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  Now,  the  existence  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
implies  the  existence  of  the  Acts,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  supported  by  a  number  of  parallels 
between  the  Acts  and  Justin,  which  would  not 
perhaps  be  by  themselves  of  great  weight  (Ac  I8 
=  Ap.  i  50,  230  -  j)tai  68,  752  =  Dial.  16, 17^  =  Ap 
11,  10,  2623  =  Dial  36,  76).  The  use  of  St.  Luke 
by  Marcion  clearly  carries  the  Acts  back  to  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century;  but  we  can  go  still  earlier. 
Ar.  ••_.-!•  ;  u-V  ••'  TV'iers  there  are  suggestions 
of  •' •  <•••  "•  ,  i^"ri  l'"*.  Hennas,  and  Clement  on 
which  little  stress  can  be  laid,  while  Papias  shows 
himself  '•  ".  "  "10  persons  mentioned  by 

St   Luk  '    '  and  Polycarp  (Ac  2*  = 

Pol.  1,  1  •  i»  .  '  '  =  Pol.  2,  7M  =  Pol.  6,  8*1 
=  Pol.  12,  125  =  Jgn.  Mag.  5,  6»  =  Ign.  Phil  11, 
1041  =  Ign.  &myn.  3)  there  are  resemblances  which, 
although  slight,  are  so  exact  as  to  make  the  hy- 
pothesis of  literary  obligation  almost  necessary, 
as  Holtzmann  even  se  ,-.,*-. 

1892,  p.  406,  *  there  are 

blances  with  Justin,  Poly  carp,  and  Ignatius ' ) .  This 
last  evidence  is  of  increasing  importance,  as  not 
only  the  genuineness  but  also  the  early  date  of  the 
letters  of  IMJu'mi*  and  Ignatius  is  becoming  daily 
better  o^,  U-'IMHU.  and  these  quotations  almost 
compel  us  to  throw  back  the  writing  of  the  Acts 
into  the  1st  cent.  —  this  is,  of  course,  provided 
we  accept  the  literary  unity.  If  we  accept  the 
elaborate  distinction  of  sources  (see  §  x.)  which 
has  become  fashionable  lately,  no  evidence  at  an 
early  date  is  valuable  except  for  the  words  quoted. 

The  history  subsequent  to  the  second  century 
need  not  detain  us.  Some  few  heretics  appear  to 
have  left  the  work  out  of  the  Canon,  and 
Chrysostom  complains  that  it  was  not  much  read 
in  his  time ;  but  it  is  always  with  him  as  with  all 
other  Church  writers,  one  of  the  accepted  books. 
Its  place  in  the  Canon  varies.  The  ordinary 
position  is  immediately  after  the  Gospels  (HJvv.  Act. 
Oath.  Paul,  or  Em.  Act.  Paul.  Cath.),  and  this  is 
the  place  it  occupies  m  almost  all  Gr.  MSS,  from 
the  Vatican  onwards,  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
and  later  lists,  in  Syr.  and  Lat.  MSS.  The  order, 
Em.  Paul.  Act.  Cath.,  is  that  of  the  Sin.,  some 
Minuscules,  MSS.  of  the  Peshitta  of  the  5th  and 
(5th  cent,  the  Codex  Fuldensis  and  Vulg.  MSS. 
from  the  18th  cent.  A  third  order  is  JZov. 
Paul.  Cath.  Act.,  which  is  found  in  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  85,  the  Bohairic  and  perhaps  the  Sahidic 
MSS.,  in  Jerome's  Bible  and  Spanish  Vulg,  MSS. 
The  only  point  of  importance  in  the  order  would 
be  whether  th ore  was  an  early  tradition  grouping 
the  writings  of  St.  Luke  together.  There  is  very 
little  evidence  of  this.  In.  sonie  cases  St.  Luke's 
was  placed  fourth,  among  the  Gospels,  but  this 
happened,  as  a  rule,  in  authorities  which  do  not  put 
the  Acts  next ;  for  example,  the  Codex  Claromon- 
tamis  and  some  Coptic  autliorjlirs  There  seems, 
however,  some  evidence  for  thinking  thai  in 


Origen's  time  the  order  of  the  Gospels  was  Jn 
Mt  M7c  Lk,  and  that  these  were  followed  by  the 
Acts.  In  the  case  of  Irenssus,  however,  our  oldest 
evidence  for  Asia  and  the  West,  we  find  the  Gospel 
already  separated  from  the  Acts  and  definitely 
grouped  with  the  other  Gospels  (Zalm,  Qeschichte 
des  Neutest.  Kanons,  n.  343-388). 

iv.  MODERN  CRITICISM  — 1.  By  far  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  concerning  the  Acts  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  that  which  ascribes  it  to  St.  Luke 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul.  This  is  the  opinion, 
not  only  of  those  ciitics  who  are  classed  as  ortho- 
dox, but  of  Renan,  whilst  it  has  recently  been 
maintained  with  gre  1  "R  ,  say  and 

Blass.    It  is,  of  course    "    i       :    •  sry  vary- 

ing estimates  of  its      -   •    >.  •  i  While 

Kenan  considers  it  valuable  mainly  as  a  witness  to 
the  opinions  and  ideas  of  the  author's  own  time, 
Ramsay,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  for  St.  Luke 
a  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  historians  —  i.e 
amongst  those  who  have  good  material,  who  use  it 
well,  and  who  write  their  history  with  a  very  clear 
insight  into  the  true  course  of  events.  Even  he, 
however,  admits  that  for  the  earlier  portion  its 
value  is  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  sources  used. 

2.  As  soon  as  Baur  began  to  develop  his  theory 
of  Church  history,  it  became  apparent  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  Acts ;  and  partly  arising  from 
a  comparison  with  the   history  recorded  in  the 
Galatians  and  for  other  critical  reasons,  but  partly 
owing  to  a  different  a  _  /•  •>/'  »'  ••  •'•    !i.  i  •  £  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  «.»   <.  •  :  'is  !•    <>i  ;  •     early 
Church,  an  opinion  has   •    .<  «    ••       :     i  t  iat  the 
Acts  presents  us  with  a  fancy  picture  written  in  the 
second  century  in  the  interests  of  the  growing 
Catholicism  of  the  day.     This  has  been  the  view  of 
Baur,  Sch\\  paler.  Zeller  (to  whom  we  owe  by  far 
the  fullest    "       '     "  'us  side),  Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar,   !   .              i  ,  Lipsms,  Davidson, 
van  Manen,  and  others.     But  in  the  extreme  form 
in  which  it  was  held  it  *  -  .  • .  1  .  V,    n  •  :-i_  •_  iven  up. 
Neither  the  late  date  '  •  •     '     •  >    . :  1.1    <>.  view  of 
the  differences  •  r            *  *•    I1  3  early  Church  is 
really  tenable.     •  '  character  comes, 
it  is  now  said,  rather  from  defective  knowledge 
and  insight,  not  from  deliberate  purpose,  and  the 
writer  wrote  as  he  could  rather  than  as  he  would. 
He  represents,  in  fact,  the  opinions  of  his  day,  those 
of  *  Heathen  Christianity   "  to  Catho- 
licity' (Harnack,  Hist,  of  •'<             \        tr.  i.  56). 
Moreover,  few  would  care  for  a  much  later  date 
than  100  A.D     c  The  authorship  by  St.  Luke  would 
be  just  conceivable  if  some  time  about  the  year  80 
were  taken  as  the  terminus  ad  quern '  (Holtzmann, 
Handkomm  p.  812). 

3.  The  school  ot  Baur  had  the  great  merit  of 
o-i!ib"V:.iiii:  the  fact  that  the  Acts  is  an  artistic 
whole,  that  the  writer   had  a  clear  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  developed, 
and  wrote  with    that    idea   always  before   him. 
In  the  last  ten  years  a  series  of  writers  have 
attacked  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  book 
(see  §  x.)  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  this. 
They  have  imagined  a  number  ot  writers  wlio  have 
gradually  compiled  the  book  by  collecting  and 
piecing  together  scraps  of  other  books,  and  by 
altering  or  cutting  out  such  •  .  "    "  •?  same 
as  seemed  inconsistent  with         •   .  •  opin- 
ions.   This  view,  in  anything  luce  an  extreme  form, 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character 
of  the  work. 

A  sufficient  amount  has  been  said  about  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  held,  and  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  pursue  our  subsequent 
investigations  from  the  point  of  view  which  we 
consider  most  probable. 

v.  PURPOSE  AND  Cox'i  nvrs  — The  purpose  which 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  had  bcfoie  him  may  be 
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gathered  from  his  own  preface,  corresponding  as  it 
does  with  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work. 
There  is  indeed  a  slight  obscurity.  He  begins  by 
referring  to  his  previous  "book  in  the  words  TOI/  ^v 
Ttp&Tov  \6yov,  and  very  clearly  sums  up  the  contents 
of  the  work  as  being  irepl  Trdvrwv  &V  fjpfcaro  6  'irjffovs 
iroielv  re  Kal  Sttidfffceiv]  "but  he  never  gives  the  second 
part  of  the  sentence.  Its  purport,  however,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  verses.  The  apos- 
tles were  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  power,  and  were  to  be  witnesses  of  the  Lord  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  In  other  words, 
the  subject  of  the  book  is  (1)  the  divine  credentials 
of  the  apostles  as  exhibited  in  their  power,  and  (2) 
the  extension  ,'  •  the  stages  marked 

by  the  words  \  .  and  Samaria,  the 

uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

When  we  examine  the  structure  of  the  book,  we 
find  that  it  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  these 
words.  There  is  clear  evidence  of  method.  The 
writer  begins  with  the  enumeration  of  the  names 
of  the  apostles  and  the  members  of  the  community. 
Then  comes  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
immediate  outburst  of  power.  Then  th"  • 
in  Jerusalem.  In  this  we  notice  that  : 
the  apostolic  power  and  all  points  which  lead  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  are  specially  noted.  An  in- 
stance of  the  first  is  the  story  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira ;  of  the  last,  the  way  in  which  the  different 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  Church  are  continually 
emphasised  (2*1  47  4*).  In  ch  6  there  is  clearly  a 
new  start.  The  !»•  •  :-  '-i  •  '  .•"  ''  •»  seven  is  dwelt 
on,  both  because  *-,  .  i  •  exhibition  of 

power  (67)T  and  because  of  the  immense  results 
which  followed  from  t"  •  !••"  of  Stephen  and 
the  •  ••  -  ' "  •  •  which  i  .  •  death. 

Ii'  *  i  -econd  stage  of  progress  is  entered 
upon.  The  word  spreads  to  Samaria  (84-26).  The 
extension  of  the  gospel  is  -  -:  1  by  the  story 
of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  ^  •  ,  tn  91-30  comes 
Saul1  s  conversion,  an  event  of  extreme 
for  the  writer's  purpose.  In  931  is  giv 
summary  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  —  by  this 
time  throughout  all  Judsea  and  Galilee  and  Sam- 
aria. A  series  of  incidents  relating  to  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  St.  Peter  now  follows  (932-H18), 
selected  as  containing  the  first  definite  signs  of  the 
extension  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  "Apa  Kal 

rots  %6vtffiv  d  Qtbs  r^v  ^rdvoiav  els  fafyv  If8&>/«z>.      Ill 

II19  we  reach  a  further  stage.  The  word  is 
preached  in  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch, 
and  the  Church  of  Antioch  is  founded  —  the  word 
being  preached  there  to  those  who  are  not  Jews. 
In  JJ24  again  the  spread  of  the  word  is  dwelt  on. 
Another  stage  in  the  narrative  is  ended. 

We  get  in  IS1  or  1226  what  is  clearly  intended  to 
be  a  new  departure.  The  amount  of  preparation 
shows  us  the  importance  that  the  author  attaches 
to  the  first  setting  out  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to- 
gether, and  from  this  time  onwards  the  narrative 
proceeds  very  definitely  forward  until  the  time 
when  St.  Paul  reaches  Rome.  We  may  again 
mark  stages  in  the  narrative  —  13M.426 — commonly 
called  the  first  missionary  journey  of  St.  Paxil ; 
in  which  we  notice  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
exhibition  of  Mvants  on  the  part  of  the  apostle. 
In  151"29  comes  the  apostolic  council;  then  1536~ 
21 16  the  further  missionary  enterprise  of  St.  Paul. 
Here  we  notice  how  it  is  always  the  points  of 
departure  which  are  dwelt  on,  as,  fo"(\  :  • '  the 
first  preaching  in  Europe  and  in  '  • ,  ;  • .  im- 
portant towns.  Then  2117~2816  the  series  of  events 
which  ultimately  lead  St.  Paul  to  Rome.  Here 
the  great  fulness  of  detail  arises  partly  from  the 
better  knowledge  of  the  author,  partly  from  the 
important  character  of  the  events,  —  St.  Paul 
preaches  before  rulers  and  kings,  Lk  21*2,  —partly 


because  they  are  all  events  which  help  in  taking 
the  gospel  to  Rome.  There  the  author  leaves  St. 
Paul  preaching,  because  he  has  then  accomplished 
the  purpose  of  his  narrative  Rome  is  typical  of 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  A  definite  point  is  reached, 
and  the  narrative  is  definitely  concluded.  (For 
arguments  m  favour  of  the  definite  conclusion  of 
the  work,  see  Liuhtfoni  in  Smith's  DJ5-  i.  27,  as 
against  Ramsay,  s'£  7V?'/,  p  23.) 

The  above  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the  work  has,  at 
any  rate,  the  meiit  of  being  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  author's  purpose  by  an  examination  of  his  own 
language.  The  fault  of  other  views  is  that  they 
exaggerate  points  of  minor  importance.  A  series  of 
writers  from  Schneckenburger  (1841)  onwards  have 
seen  in  the  work  a  hook  of  conciliating  tendency, 
based  on  the  parallelism  between  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul;  and  this  view  m  a  more  or  less  modified  form 
has  been  the  prevailing  one  It  has,  as  will  be 
suggested,  this  much  truth,  that  the  writer  would 
pass  over  for  the  most  part  incidents  of  a  less 
creditable  character;  he  did  not,  however,  do  so, 
as  this  theory  implies,  because  he  wished  to  con- 
ceal anything  (he  gives  us  quite  sufficient  hints 
of  the  existence  of  difference  of  opinion,  157  57f- 
2120f),  but  because  they  did  not  help  in  the  aim 
of  his  work.  He  looks  upon  Christianity  as 
a  polity  or  society,  and  it  is  the  growth  of  this 
society  he  depicts.  The  internal  history  is  looked 
at  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  exte1';;;.  ^i  '.\.''.  The 
view  of  Pfieiderer  and  some  oi1  i^  •>  1,1.  the 
book  was  written  from  an  ;,:  (1  ^i.;11  ioj.n  '»" 
view  to  defend  Christianity  ;i'»,,  r<  JiMai^'ii  nnl 
paganism.  With  this  object,  i  !u  ,'u  !,i  .  i  (.  IP  •*- 
tian  apologists,  the  writer  depicts  the  Roman 
authorities  as,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  Chris*- 
tianity,  while  he  represents  the  attacks  as  coming 
from  the  Jews.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  does  so  ; 
but  the  obvious  reason  for  doing  so  was  the  fact  that 
the  author  was  narrating  things  as  they  hapjK'iud, 
while  he  gives  no  hint  that  Ins  work  is  intemKd  to 
be  apologetic.  It  is  addressed  to  a  believing  Chris- 
tian, not  to  any  outsider. 

vi.  ANALYSIS  —  A  certain  amount  of  discussion 
has  taken  place  as  to  whether  the  Acts  should  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  main  parts.  All  such 
discussions  are  thoroughly  fruitless.  There  are 
quite  clearly  definite  stages  in  the  narrative,  and 
the  writer  is  systematic.  We  must  observe  the 
structure,  but  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  divi- 
sions as  seem  convenient  —  remembering  that  the 
divisions  are  not  the  writer's,  but  our  own.  The 
following  is  suggested  as  a  convenient  analysis  on 
the  lines  of  the  previous  summary.  The  speeches 
are  italicised  :  — 

INTRODUCTION. 

I1-11.  The  Apostolic  Commission. 
THE  CHURCH  IN  JERUSALEM. 

112-26.  The  names  of  the  apostles  and  the  completion  of 

tl     'I    1  II!),  1-0 
15-,22t     C    „,,•     />.   J'/  't  r 

21-is,  '['.  ^'n    i  o  I!  -y  Spirit. 

•        "  ~ 


42-47 

S1-20,' 
41-22. 


71-53 

5*~83. 


.       •  Speech  of  Peter, 

J.ni]n  i-onirKiit  oi  i'<  T<  i  ;ma  .John     Speech  ofJPetw 

b(fore  the  ^anhc<h  m 
pray??  of  the  Church  on  their  release. 
Communism   of  the   early   Church  —  Barnabas, 

\  -      -  •    -1  =  ...  ' 
Sec        •  .•       ,    <"    •  i  IN      .1    John,    Speech 

of  Gamaliel 

The  appointment  of  the  Seven 
The  pi  eac'hine  of  5rr  phen 
-j  7{  &  speech  of  Steph  en 
Death  of  stoplu  n  'ind  pci>ccuuon  of  the  Church. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  JUDJBA  AND  SAMARIA. 

§4-25.  Philip  in  Samai  ia     Pinion  Magus. 
20-40    philip  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch. 
91,30    Conversion  of  ?anl. 

81    ]"\.tension  of  The  Church. 
S2.43    peter  at  Lj  dda  and  J  oppa 
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3  ni-48    Conversion  of  Cornelius     Speech  of  Peter 
Hi-is    Discussion  on  the  subject  at  Jerusalem.    Speech 
of  Peter 

THE  CHURCH  IN  ANTIOCII 

lliq-2G    Foundation  of  the  Chuiclim  Antioch. 
2--30    Collection  for  the  poor  in  Jei  usalem      Mission 

of  Paul  and  Barnabas 

Iji-io    Persecution  of  Herod     Petei  thrown  into  pnson. 
20-23    Death  of  Hei  od 

24    Progress  of  the  Chmch 
lii23-18G    Barnabas  and  Saul  sent  forth  from  Antioch. 

FIRST  MISSION  YRY  JOURNEY  OF  PAITL  ANP  BARNABAS. 
IS1-12    Cvpms.    Elvmas  and  Sergius  Paulus 
i^12    Antioch  in  Pisicha     /Speeali  of  Paul  to  the  Jews. 
141-7    Iconiimi 

s-2o    L^etia     Speech  of  Paul  to  the  Gentiles. 
2i-2s    Visit  to  Derbe  and  return  jouiney  to  Antioch,  on 

the  Oi  ontes. 

1 51-08    The  apostolic  council  in  Jei  usalem     Speeches  of 
Peter  and  James     Letter  to  the  Ghwehes. 

SECOND  MISSIONARY  JOUENEY  OF  ST.  PAUL. 
1530.1  $>    The  Churches  revisited 

o-4t)    Journey  into  Europe.    Philippi 
171-13    Tliessalomca  and  Beroea. 

10-34    Athens.    Speech  ofJPauHn,  the,  Areopagus. 
Igi-ib    Corinth. 

io_2i    Return  to  Antioch  in  Syria 
22,  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 

THIRD  MISSIONARY  JOUBNEY. 

IS23    Visit  to  Galatia. 
24-28    Apollos  at  Ephestis 

191-41.  Paul  at  Bphesus     Distm  bance  in  the  theatre. 
MO1-6.  Journey  in  Macedonia  and  Gieece 
7-42    Troas 

u_211(j    Journey  to  Jerusalem.     Speech  to  elders  of 
MpJiesus  at  Miletus. 

PAUL  IN  JERUSALEM 

21W-40.  Disturbances  arise 

221-21  pauVtt  *  «*   Ji /., '7    ;,  ..,,U. 

22_2ft**  Paul  be'-  '•  »  •».  Mill-  i 

:3-35t  Paul  sent  to  Caasarea 

041-27,  Paul  and  Felix.  \  T  'tullm  and  Paul. 

2f>-26.  T*          "  1".  s  peAgnppa 

2T-2810.  '  •  r  •     * 

PAUL  IN  HOME, 

jigw-si.  Interview  with  the  Jews.   Paul  begins  to  preach. 

vli  AUTHORSHIP  ANTD  DATE.  —  The  following 
arguments  enable  us  to  fix  with,  a  considerable 
approach  to  certainty  the  M.  '  -"  M  •"  •  tie  Acts. 

(1)  It  is  quite  certain  thn         ,-    -i    i-v.  by  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel.    This  is  shown  by  the 
preface,  which,  like  that  of  the  Gospel,  is  addressed 
to  Tlieophilus,  and  shows  that  the  author  claims 
to  have  written  such  a  Gospel,  and  by  the  identity 
of  style  between  the  two  books  (the  best  and  most 
recent  demonstration  is  that  of  Pnedrich).     This 
fact  may  be   taken   as   admitted   on  all  sides. 

(2)  The  presence  of  certain  r,  ul -.n-  written  in 
the  first  person,  seems  to  iir^.y  ilh'i  the  writer 
was  an  eye-witness  of    some    of   the  events  he 
describes,  and  a  companion  of  St.  Paul.    In  the 
Acts  there  are  certain  passages  which  are  tech- 
nically known  as  the  'we'  sections,  viz.  1610-17 
205-15  211-18  271-2816.1  Here  the  writer  speaks  in  the 
first  person.     Moreover,  these  sections  and  also 
the  accompanying  incidents,  in  which  the  writer 
does  not  take  part,  but  at  which  he  was  probably 
present,   are   presented  with   great   fulness   and 
exactness  of  detail,  and  seem  to  imply  that  the 
writer  was  an  eye-witness.    So  far  there  is  general 

But  two  i  -\plni!u'>n=  then  become 
Either  the  mii'ior  ot  \\\\  ^  sections  was 
of  the  Acts,  who  ohmi-ii  «•  i ho  pei-on 
when  he  becomes  himself  one  ui  UK  u-'iimjuiiou-of 
St.  Paul,  or  those  pas-ages  arc  one  of  the  sources 
which  the  compile]-  of  the  work  makes  use  of.  All 
•piubabilitv  is  in  favour  ot  the  tir>i  view.  The 
style  of  the  «  we '  sections  is  that  of  the  author. 
It" is  perfectly  true,  indeed,  that  the  author  works 
up  his  sources  in  his  own  • '  •  ""  .as  may  be 
seen  by  a  study  of  the  third  bos  pel :  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  a  writer  sn  aitistic  as  the 
author  ot  the  Acts  certainly  ib  should  have  left 
these  exceedingly  incongruous  fust  persons  So 


keenly  has  this  been  felt,  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  author  introduced  these  sections  in  the 
lirst  person  to  give  an  <\\">  «r««,.i'i  of  genuineness 
to  his  nairative  —  a  suggestion  which  refutes  both 
itself  and.  some  other  theories.  An  examination 
of  the  scope  of  these  sections  lends  itself  to  the 
same  view.  The  first  section  begins  at  Troas 
(1610)  and  continues  •  ^  '  i  •  (10lb)?  the  second 
begins  at  Philippi  v-u  }  i*^  continues  over  the 
whole  period  to  the  end  of  the  book,  the  third 
person  being  occasionally  adopted,  as  in  16 17,  when 
the  event  recorded  concerns  only  St.  Paul  and 
some  of  his  topi^'r'O'1*  and  not  the  whole  party, 
nor  the  author  personally.  The  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  that  fact  is  that  the  writer  of  these 
sections  pined  the  party  at  Troas  and  went  to 
Philippi ,  that  after  an  interval  of  some  years  he 
again  joined  St.  r  "  ~>*  "  •  perhaps  his 
native  place,  and  •  ,  first  to  Jeru- 

salem and  then  to  ' .'  •  ,  .  „  ler  hypothesis 
be  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
exceedingly  fragmentary  character  of  the  sections. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  argued  that  the  4we' 
sections  are  so  much  more  historical  in  their 
character  than  some  of  the  other  sections,  and  so 
much  fuller  in  detail,  that  they  clearly  betray  a 
different  hand.  But  the  difference  is  never  greater 
than  would  be  found  in  passing  from  the  work  of 
an  eye-witness  to  the  work  of  one  who,  although  a 
contemporary,  is  not  an  eye-witness.  It  is  urged, 
again,  that  the  work  cannot  be  from  the  hand  of 
a  contemporary  because  of  the  inexactness  and 
incorrectness  of  the  knowledge  of  apostolic  times 
which  it  exhibits.  But  this  is  really  begging  the 
whole  question.  We  have  no  right  to  argue  that  a 
book  is  late  because  it  is  unhistorical,  unless  we 
have  objective  reasons  for  stating  that  it  is  so,  which 
overpower  the  positive  evidence  for  the  eaily  date. 
The  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
author  of  the  Acts  being  identical  with  the 
author  of  the  c  we '  sections,  and  therefore  of  being 
n  i"nnv,  foil  ot  St.  Paul,  but  a  companion  who 
joim  (1  ill--  :,,postle  somewhat  late  in  his  career, 
and  who  therefore  could  only  have  a  second-hand 
acquaintance  with  earlier  events. 

(3)  The  tradition  of  the  Church  from  the  end  of 
the  second  century  is  that  the  author  was  Luke,  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul ;   and  this  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  circumstances  already  described. 
St.  Luke  is  the  only  companion  of  St.  Paul,  so  far 
as  our  ki- v.l-'<l.:r  noes,  who  fulfils  the  conditions. 
The  Ac^  I'M'-ud  not  have  been  written  by  Timothy, 
for  Timothy  was  a  oonipnnion  during  an  interval 
when  the  'we'  sm.cm-»  oca-c  (Ac  17U),  nor  by 
Titus,  for  we  know  from  Gal  2-*  that  he  was  with 
St.  Paul  earlier;  nor  by  Silas,  who  was  at  the 
council  (Ac  15'22}.     St.  Luke  is  never  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  earlier  Epistles,  but  he  is  in  the  later. 
Corroborative  evidence  of  the  Lucan  authorship 
has  been  found  in  the  medical  terms  used  (Col  414, 
Lk  8*8,  Ac  288  etc.). 

(4)  Tin-  HI  ui  i  men  1  in  favour  of  the  Lucan  author- 
ship of  both  i  he  Uofpcl  and  Acts,  based  on  a^chain 
of  coincidences,  has  been  put  very  -  '  •   fr.   \  ^ 
Bp  Lightfool.     (a)  Tradition  gives  to       •  ^•-i- 
the  name  of  S1    Luke,  a  companion  ot  St.  Paul. 
(6)  Internal  but  unobtinsive  evidence  shows  its 
Pauline  character.    It  dwells  paiticularlv  on  the 
universality  and  freedom  of  the  gospel    a  mi  it  to  f  ei  s 
to  less  obvious  incidents  in  our  Lord's  lite  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  11*  =  Lk  22«»,  1  Co  15«  =  Lk 
2484)«    (c)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  certainly 
written  by  the  same  person  as  the  Gospel     (d) 
An  independent  line  of  argument  shows  that  it 
was  written  by  a  companion  of  8t  Paul,   (e)  It,  too, 
is  Pauline  in  its  character  (so  far  as  we  are  at 
liberty  to  use  that  woid)      It  represents  the  same 
universality  and  freedom  ol!  the  gospel,  and  the 
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same  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  more  in  the 
concrete  (see  Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  pp.  124-128). 

(5)  The  "balance  of  argument  is  clearly,  then,  in 
favour  of  St.  Luke  as  author  of  the  Acts.    There 
is,  however,  still  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  time 
when  it  was  written,      (a)    One  theory  places  it 
almost  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  narrative, 
and  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Neronian  perse- 
cution.    The  book,  it  is  urged,  comes  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion,  and  the  only  explanation  is  that  it  is 
unfinished.    As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  there 
is  no  real  reason  for  saying  the  book  is  unfinished. 
The  arrival  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome  formed  a  suitable 
conclusion,  and  the  ending  is  similar  in  character 
to  the  ending  of  the  Gospel.    In  the  extreme  form 
this  argument  is  untenable,  but  it  is   still  quite 
possible  to  hold  that  the  narrative  concluded  here, 
because  not  many  more  events  had  occurred.     More- 
over, it  might  be  held  that  the  tone  in   relation 
to  the  empire  represented  the  period  before  rather 
than  after  the  Neronian  persecution.    The  early  date 
is  still  held  by  Blass,  and  the  arguments  against  it 
are  not  very  strong. 

(6)  The  argument  for  a  later  date  is  generally 
based  on  Lk  2  120  as  compared  with  Mt  2415,  Mk 
lou.     It  is  stated  that  the  form  of  the   '  •  ••  *    • 
there  recorded  has  been  modified  by  the 

of  what  happened  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Tlie 
Gospel  therefore  was  written  after  that  event,  and 
the  Acts  somewhat  later,  under  the  Flavians.  The 
criticism  of  Blass,  however,  has  very  considerable 
weight,  that  there  is  little  in  the  prophecies  re- 
corded by  St.  Luke  which  goes  much  beyond  the 
language  of  Dn  9-6  ;  and  the  reason  given  for  a 
late  date  can  hardly  be  considered  demonstrative. 
Neither  can  that  of  Ramsay,  who  thinks  that  the 
Gospel  must  have  been  -written  just  after  Titus 
was  associated  in  the  empire  with  his  father,  so  as 
to  explain  the  incorrect  date  of  Tiberius  (Lk  31), 
No  arguments  are  certain,  and  the  language  of  Lk 
2120  would  m  any  case  be  quite  compatible  with  a 
date  some  time  before  A.D  70  ;  but  perhaps  on  the 
whole  the  amount  -"»f  nrispeeuvf  contained  in  the 
book  is  hardly  oo'nya.ihn-  \\.iii  the  earlier  date, 
just  as  the  relation  ot  the  third  Gospel  to  the  other 
two  suggests  the  later  date,  and  a  period  shortly 
after  70  is  the  most  probable.  Whether  we  can, 
as  Ramsay  suggests,  press  the  trp&rov  of  I1,  and 
argue  that  a  third  treatise  was  in  contemplation, 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  following  are  dates  suggested  by  various  writers,  and  are 
fii  i      Mi'i-i  'v«i  r  r  iKi  'i  f  JIM  IToltzmann  :     '*•    "••  II  -    \   v  i  , 
-••  i  <(^  •'>  i  .TV-    llii/ir    '»  'iu,  Nosger     i!,i--         -'•    !  •     ' 
!.,<•     ,  is,  *„.,  !'<•  u,  MI  f,  vr  -.  p.  •• 

Spitta),  90   K      '.      M    •      ."     i'.    i!  ..\     <l 
110-120  (P  '      «       i     !      •      and  Haarian 
Overbeck,  Davidson,    Keirn,,    Hausrath),     .        •    - 
M>i     •       •    •  M-L  ,    s- 

I  •  i  '  •  i  -  >  -  later  date  are  given  most  fully  among 
recent  writers  07  Hoitzmanti  (Eft  if'tnr;*  1892,  p  405)  as 
follows:-—  '•  .  L  i<  i*'i-i  I-K  r»,-'<-  '!?  • 

Gil  Tor  E1      i  •'    I  •  vntli  Jo*ephi  -       '    I).   '• 

M.'  <  n't  •  iio-i  of  tlie  narrative  of  Gal  1"-*'  m  Ac  92<3-8°,  of  Gal 
2"°  in  151-33,  of  Gal  2"  in  Ac  153Wfl  (3)  Unhistorical 
account  of  speaking-  with  tongues  (Ac  24-11),  of  St.  Paul's 
relations  with  the  law,  and  legendary  narratives  such  as  that 
of  the  death  of  Agnppa,  1223,  (4)  The  writer  is  contemporary  in 
time  with  the  literary  activity  of  Plutarch  as  shown  by  the 
parallel  lives;  and  of  Arrian  and  Pausamas  (narratives  of 
Journey),  also  of  the  wepioSot  of  different  apostles.  (5)  Atmo- 
sphere of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  parallelism  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul  ,  traces  of  the  hierarchical  view  of  the  Church  and  esp 
the  sacramental  theory  of  laying  on  of  hands.  (6)  Kesera- 
biancei  \\itlithe  Pastoral  Epistles.  (T)  Tinj-.r  jiie<  •i-.'e-utl  to 
the  political  side  of  C  i  -lUu  .\  .  ilu-  JIo"  ari  F'npi.i  :  \inys 
represented  as  favour*  '•  o  iu  1  1  1  -,  i  s» 

It  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
objections  quite  seriously.  Even  if  the  use  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  were  proved,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  that  has  to  dp  with  the  late  date  of 
the  Acts.  The  contradictions  with  the  Pauline 
Epistles  are  largely  dependent  on  a  priori  views  of 
Church  history.  Some  points,  as  the  resemblance 


_          ,      , 

100  (Volkmar), 
'        "       7  "    , 


to  Plutarch,  are  purely  fanciful.  The  political 
point  of  view  is  exactly  that  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
One  point  requires  perhaps  slightly  fuller  investi- 
gation;  and  the  i, -u- iiii-^ii  points,  so  far  as 
they  are  serious,  \\:M  'x1  in  M  dealt  with  m  an 
independent  survey  of  the  historical  character  of 
the  work. 

viii  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  ACTS  TO  JOSEPH  us 
presents  to  us,  under  the  auspices  of  modern 
criticism,  a  curious  double  problem.  While  older 
critics,  like  Zeller,  contented  themselves  with 
pointing  out  historical  discrepancies,  later  critics 
since  Keim  (Gesch.  Jesn,  in.  1872,  134,  and  Aus  dem 
Urchristenthiwi)  1878,  18)  have  attempted  to  show 
that  St.  Luke  made  use  of  Josephus.  The  crucial 
passage  is  that  concerning  Theudas  (Ac  58b).  In  his 
speech  Gamaliel  is  made  to  refer  to  a  rebellion  under 
a  leader  of  that  name  ;  but  according  to  Jos.  this 
took  place  at  least  ten  years  later,  under  Cuspms 
Eadus,  and  long  after  that  of  Judas  the  Galilean. 
So  far  the  problem  was  simple,  but  it  is  now  main- 
tained that  the  mistake  arose  from  the  misappre- 
hension of  a  pass,1,.  •  "M  -,  -1  -  In  one  • ,  •  r, . 
he  speaks  about  !  (<  ,>-,  i  ,','nextof  x  ,,t*  ./ 
Judas  of  Galilee*  and  this,  it  is  maintained,  is  the 
origin  of  the  mistake.  The  two  passages  are 
quoted  thus  — 

Jos.  Ant.  xx.  v.  1  f .  Acts  53C  f 

tibevdas  .    .  .   ireiOti  rbv          av^cmrj     ®ei/5as     Xeytav 

nva  iauroV  ...   fes- 
tal   Trai/res    offot 
3irei0ovTo     avrcp     SieXi'fOrj- 
c,  /c.r.A. 


/c.r.A. 


iTnreow  .  .  .  ^TT*  avrovs, 
.    .    .   iroXXovs  .   .    . 


y  roiJrots   5e   KO.\  oi 
^  'louSa  TOV  Ta\t\atov 


TOS  KvpivLov  rys  'lovliaias 


TOVTQV 
6  Ta\ 


aveffTtjcre  Xabv 
aw  TO  i/. 


Now,  whatever  plausibility  this  comparison  may 
have  at  first  sight  is  very  much  diminished  when 
we  remember  that  the  tv  ••  -r  --r  :•  a  m  Jos.  do  not 
immediately  follow  one  !.'  !i  r,  I  .  i  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  20  lines  or  more.  Nor  when  we 
come  to  examine  them  do  we  find  any  close 
resemblance  in  the  language.  There  are  words 
common  to  both  accounts,  but  they  are  none  of  them 
characteristic  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  a  revolt 
without  using  the  word  a7rojrn?<rai  in  some  form, 
while  the  details  are  different  in  the  two  accounts  ; 
the  Acts  give  4000  men,  Jos.  gives  no  number. 
This  is  recognised  by  Clemen  (SK,  1895,  p,  339), 
who  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  had 
rear!  .T*.  ""  -1  f,  -----  •"v-  Mm.  Is  this  resemblance, 
or  •  •  ,  •  •  •  supported  by  any  other 

passages  ?  Keim  and  the  author  of  ^  •  T 
Religion  have  collected  a  large  number  01  pjuaiiei 
passages,  but  they  are  not  of  a  character  to  bring 
conviction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  oi 
Zeller  (Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  232)  on  the  discropaiK-i 
between  the  Acts  and  Jos.  in  the  case  of  ihe  <!<-,•»  h 
of  Herod  Agnppa  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  inde- 
pendence ;,.!,"  '  "  •  '  has  been  very  well 
brought  out  ,;  x  :  •  ••  v-  .  itever  the  differences 
between  the  Acts  and  Jos.  prove,  they  are  only 
conceivable  on  the  bupposidon  of  independence. 
Most  of  these  do  not  altect  our  estimate  of  the 
lii-ioriojil  chaiacter  of  the  work;  the  difficulty 
about  Tlicudn^.  even  if  it  admits  of  no  solution, 
may  cast  doubts  on  the  historical  character  of 
Gamaliel's  speech;  it  does  not  really  affect 
the  question  of  the  Lucan  authorship  of  the 
Acts. 
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ix.  THE  HISTORICAL  VALUE  OF  THE  ACTS  — 1.  A 
priori  Objections.— In  investigating  the  historical 
value  of  the  Acts,  we  must  first  of  all  clear  the 
ground  by  putting  on  one  side  a  number  of  a  priori 
objections.  To  say  that  the  document  is  un- 
histoncal  because  it  narrates  miraculous  events,  or 
because  it  contains  accounts  of  angels,  is  simply  to 
beg  the  question  Even  if  we  were  quite  certain 
that  such  events  were  impossible  and  never 
occurred,  we  have  abundant  evidence  for  knowing 
that  the  early  Christians  believed  in  them.  St. 
Paul  claims  himself  to  have  worked  what  were 
believed  both  by  him  and  his  readers  to  be  miracles 
(Blass,  Acta  Apostolomm,  p.  8  f.).  Again,  all  such 
difficulties  as  arise  from  an  a  priori  theory  of 
Church  history  must  be  banished.  To  deny  docu- 
ments because  they  conflict  with  one's  theories,  is 
to  argue  in  a  vicious  circle.  Although  there  are 
tew  serious  critics  who  now  accept  the  Tubingen 
theories,  yet  many  of  their  assumptions  have 
acquired  a  traditional  hold  on  the  minds  of  writers, 
and  consciously  or  unconsciously  affect  their  argu- 
ments. Similarly,  objections  based  on  the  hier- 
archical or  sacramental  tendencies  of  a  book  assume 
that  we  can  find  the  beginning  of  such  tendencies 
in  the  Church  ;  which  we  clearly  cannot  do. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  supposed 

•s11.1^-  between  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul. 
\  '  ••  •  oO  Holtzmann,  the  strongest  argument 
for  the  critical  position  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  acts  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  other.  Both  begin  their  ministry  with  the 
healing  of  a  lame  man ;  both  work  miracles,  the 
one  with  his  shadow,  the  other  with  napkins. 
Demons  flee  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter  and  in  the 
name  of  St.  Paul.  St.  Peter  meets  Simon  Magus ; 
St.  Paul  Elymas  and  the  Ephesian  magicians. 
Both  raise  the  dead.  Both  receive  divine  honours. 
Both  are  supported  by  Pharisees  in  the  council. 
St.  Paul  is  stoned  at  Lystra,  Stephen  at  Jerusalem. 
St.  Paul  is  made  to  adopt  the  language  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Peter  of  St.  Paul,  and  so  on.  The 
value  of  such  an  argument  is  one  which  can  only 
depend  upon  individual  feeling.  It  is,  of  course, 
M  "  •  "  e  that  they  both  occupy  prominent 
•  -  ,hey  are,  in  fact,  the  writer's  heroes  ; 

:»  .  :  not  prove  the  unhistorical  character. 
We  max-  \\ oil  i <*:er  to  Plutarch's  lives.  Because  the 
writer  finds  parallels  between  the  lives  of  two  men, 
it  does  not  prove  that  his  narrative  is  fictitious. 
But,  further,  although  there  are  resemblances,  there 
are  very  considerable  differences  as  well,  and  the 
resemblances  arise  largely  fi  >"i  Ms»  i'^I  .»-  -M 
which  the  apostles  were  pla-'-  -1.  1  !i- 1\  '<  n  >,  h  iu' 
unnatural  in  the  points  of  -:'n:  u  ^.  z»i.ilTh"\  aiv» 
balanced  by  many  points  ot  dilterence. 

Lastly,  all  arguments  against  the  Lucan  author- 
ship, or  the  historical  character  of  the  work,  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  writer  clearly  has  a  definite 
|.\IM  ji"il  purpose,  are  quite  beside  the  mark.  The 
(Is;  IMP-!  .-•  between  a  history  and  a  chronicle  is 
just  this,  that  a  history  has  a  plan.  The  writer, 
r  ,  •  •  •  *  knowledge  or  other  sources,  forms  a 
,  ,  •  •  -.  ,  .  the  course  of  events,  and  writes  his 
history  trom  that  point  of  view.  In  the  present 
case  the  writer  wishes  to  illustrate  and  describe 
the  steps  by  which  the  Christian  Church  has 
developed.  From  that  point  of  view  he  selects  his 
materials ;  from  that  point  of  view  he  describes  the 
events  and  ilio  period •*  wliioli  are  to  him  important ; 
from  that  point  of  \  iev\  lie  emphasizes  the  careers 
of  St.  Stephen,  of  St.  Peter,  of  St  Paul.  His  view 
may  "be  right  or  may  be  wrong,  but  because  a 
writer  has  a  view  he  is  not  necessarily  unhistorical. 
W&  hope  to  show  that  the  merit  of  St.  Luke  lies 
in  having  brought  out  just  the  point  of  view  which 
was  important,  and  that,  although  there  are  points 


in  which  he  is  perhaps  incorrect,  substantially  his 
history  is  true  and  tiust worthy. 

2.  The  Acts  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles.— A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  con- 
ic'i^ouv\  with  certain  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
iK'u*,  i  Mi  i .  we  have  some  opportunity  of  controlling 
the  narrative,  and  here  we  have  to  meet  a  very 
curious  combination  of  •  • .  "  It  is  now 

maintained  that  the  Acts  -  «  ,  :  ••.  its  nariative 
unauthentic  because  ot  differences  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  then  that  these  Epistles  are  its  souices, 
To  prevent  these  i1  i.-  n  -  ^"  Dieting,  we  have  to 
suppose  a  deliben  .  -,'  ',.!••  of  the  narrative 
of  Galatians  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  and  an 
extraordinary  capacity  on  his  part  to  conceal  his 
obligations.  The  parallels  quoted  are  very  slight, 
but  most  numerous  in  the  case  of  the  Epistles  of 
the  captivity.  Even  here  they  have  little  value  as 
implying  literary  oV-.,  J  n  ^  ;  but  if,  as  we  believe, 
St.  Luke,  the  auf.  ••  •  i'i  •  Acts,  was  St.  PauPs 
companion  in  captivity,  and  possibly  acted  as  his 
amanuensis,  it  is  natural  that  his  phraseology 
should  be  influenced  by  that  personal  contact. 

There  are  three  passages  winch  demand  a  more  exact  com- 

PailS°n'  (a]  Gal  l"-24=Ac   92"-30 

(Z>)  GalS1-™  =Acl51-33 
(e)  Gal  211  f  =Ac  1535-s& 

(a)  If  we  examine  the  first  passages  we  notice  quite  definitely 
ceitain  '->c  »;»'  <"  -  The  Acts  contain  no  reference  to  the  visit 
to  Arab  ',"<.-•<  »'_•''  ^  cm.  the  narrative  that  three 

years  had  elapsed  •      -        Jerusalem ;  while  the  state- 

ment that  he  was  unknown  by  face  to  the  Churches  that  weie  m 
Judaea,  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  he 
pieached  in  the  synagogues  of  Jerusalem  But  how  far  do 
these  discrepancies  take  us?  It  is  ••  ic  •  •  T  ihat  St  Luke 
selects  what  he  lequires  for  his  puip  >-< ,  '»  '  i  i-  possible  that 
he  knew  of  the  joui  ney  to  Arabia  and  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  record  it ;  nor,  again,  does  he  give  exact  indications  of  the 
time  elapsed  There  is  no  necessary  inconsistency ;  but  still  the 
obvious  impression  cieatedby  the  narrative  is  that  the  writer 
did  not  know  of  the  Aiabiar  •  ,  of  the  length  of  time 

winch  had  elapsed  before  .  » •  - 1  i  visit,  and  the  two 
nanatives  give  a  somewhat  different  impression  St  Paul 
wishes  to  emphasize  his  independence  of  the  apostles  ;  St  Luke 
wishes  to  show  that  St  Paul  was  received  by  them  But  each 
hints  at  the  other  side  tit.  Paul  cleaily  implies  that  he  was 
received  by  them;  St.  Luke  as  cleaily,  that  there  was  some 
hesitation  about  doing  so,  and  St.  Luke's  language  makes  it 
plain  that  even  if  he  had  preached  m  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
ne  had  not  preached  in  Judjsa  The  accounts  are  different  and 
to  all  appearance  independent,  they  represent  different  points 
of  view,  they  supplement  one  another ;  they  are  not  incon- 

,  , !  |  •  i  M  j  be  said  in  the  main  concerning  the  next 
i ,  -  •  -  Ac  151-88)  The  very  careful  examination 
of  Lightfoot  (Galate  an*,  p  109)  represents,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
fair  historical  conclusion  No  sensible  person  will  find  any  dis- 
crepancy if  St  Paul,  giving  his  internal  motive,  states  that  he 
went  by  revelation,  and  St  Luke  gives  the  external  motive. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  St  Luke  should  give  the  public  history, 
St  Paul1  •»  •  What  is  more  important  to  notice  is  the 
incidenta  .-  •  •  'hat  each  account  gives  to  the  other  We 
gather  fr  •  -  I*  his  great  desire  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  leading  apostles— -if  he  is  not,  he  fears  he  will  run  m 
vain  and  labour  in  vain  .  uc  gatK-r  that  they  receive  him  m  a 
fuetulK  manner— -The  vgno  him  ttie  right  hand  of  fellowship , 
nlthoHffh  thex  'ii *»  looked  upon  by  some  of  their  followers  as 
being  antagonistic  to  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  does  not  think  so 
Again,  from  the  Acts  we  gather  that  the  conclusion  was  not 
carried  out  without  much  dispute,  and  presumably  was  not 
acceptable  to  all ,  and  we  equally  .•  "  «  ^  "i-  .r -mid  from  St 
Paul,  that  those  who  had  causec  i  •»  •  •  had  claimed 
that  they  represented  the  opinions  <  f .  •  <  *  tf  >  >  "<  * 

It  has  been  assumed  that  Ac  15  . .  -  •  >  i  -  '  event  as 
Gal  21-10;  but  r  -  i  -'•>  .'wimioiih  i-  i  o«,  universally 
accepted  Why-  i  '.  ,^-.  I'v.il  O-MK  m,  reference  to 

the  visit  recorded  .j  -• ,'  . "  I  his  is  a  genuine  difficulty.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  there  has  been  a  disarrangement  in  the 

has  been'  '  ~ l  ' '  I  •  '  -" '  '  '  '  -  '  - !  ®i\&  1S  ^at 
Barnabas  if  "  -l :  -  i  <  •  ,  •  .1  •  -  Paul,  and  that 

he  hid  left  him  at  a  later  date     A  mistake  in  chronology^ 


jomncv     But  the  reasons  giver-        i   •          »  "    '•  - 

ucio  not,  in  Jerusalem,  in<l  thai         «i    <      «  '  '  ' 

tV  M-it  to  be  mentioned— .110  'iccopted  bv  TIoit  (Ju&q/i$tiQ 
Cli'i  ts/m/^y,  p  OH  a-  «mT  cient  \V«  nm«a  reft"  the  reader  to 
Itauisiy  s  own  book  lor  the  diMMi-^um  ol  UK  subject  but  can  only 
say  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing  us.  A  reasonable 
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criticism  must  say  that  the  two  narratives  we  are  considenng 
iefer  to  the  same  events,  that  the  accounts  they  contain  ate 
independent  and  supplementary,  "but  not  contradictory  (see  the 
discussion  between  Sunday  and  liamsay  in  ffxposito?,  Feb.  1896, 
and  foil  numbers) 

(c)  The  thud  point  need  not  detain  us  long1  It  is  merely 
that  St.  Luke  does  not  record  a  nariative  concerning  St  Petei 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul.  He  may  have  been  ignoiant  of  it ,  he 
may  have  thought  that  it  did  not  answer  .-  ;•  ,  .,»'  he  may 
even  .  '  14  it  better  to  omit  an  i  v  .  .  -he  felt 
was  •-*  i  •  !  What  is  impoitant  to  notice  is  that  the 
nairative  m  Galatians  proves  conclusively  that  the  standpoint 
of  the  Acts  is  correct  It  was  quite  impossible  that  tSt  Paul 
could  accuse  St  Peter  of  hypocnsy  unless  he  had  already 
adopted  his  view.  '  It  is  clear  from  Gal  2llff-  that  Peter  then 
and  for  long  before  occupied  in  principle  the  standpoint  of 
Paul'  (Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  Eng  tr.  vol  i  p  90). 

An  examination  of  these  narratives  proves  the 
independence  of  the  two  accounts,  and  each 
corroborates  the  other  in  various  points.  When 
we  turn  to  the  general  narrative  in  the  Acts  and 
compare  it  with  that  which  can  be  gathered  from 
the  Epistles,  we  find  three  characteristics — inde- 
pendence, broad  resemblances,  and  subtle  points  of 
contact.  All  the  Epistles  which  correspond  to  the 
same  period  will  fit  into  the  narrative,  while  the 
minute  coincidences  which  have  been  brought  out 
by  Paley,  whose  argument  is  not  out  of  date, — 
more  particularly  that  concerning  the  collection 
for  the  saints, — have  very  substantial  evidential 
value 

8.  The  Archaeological  Evidence. — A  great  test  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  writer  in  the  last  twelve 
chapters  is  given  by  the  evidence  from  archseology. 
Its  strength  and  value  are  so  great  that  we  need 
only  refer  to  it.  The  investigations  of  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  have  tended  more  and  more 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  writer.  In  almost 
every  point  where  we  can  follow  him,  even  in 
minute  details,  he  is  right.  He  knows  that  at 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  visited  Cyprus  it  was 
governed  by  a  proconsul;  this  was  the  case  only 
between  the  years  B  C.  22  and  some  time  early 
m  the  2nd  cent.;  then  a  <"\ni'_<,  \\,is  made, 
probably  m  Hadrian's  reign.  II  •  ki  n<\-$  that  the 
magistrates  of  K,:'  ji  .•••'.3  called  o-rparyyoi, 
and  were  attend  .1  IK  ,  •;  i  *.  but  that  those  of 
Thessalonica  were  TTOA  irapxat.  He  knows  that  Derbe 
and  Lystra,  but  not  Iconmm,  are  cities  of  Lycaonia. 
The  subject  has  been  worked  out  in  considerable 
detail  by  Lightfoot  and  Ramsay,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  them.  It  '-  *  . '  ,  o,  to  refer  here 
to  the  very  complete  :i  .(  -•  _L  .,  i  -  of  the  account 
of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  made  by  James 
Smith  (Voyage  and  ^  >i-  •"  of  St  Paul}.  We 
need  not  enter  into  (i  ;  i  -,  ; ,-  they  are  admitted. 
What  we  um-i  iiri-lMvze  is  the  "bearing  of  this 
evidence.  Ii  •pir»\<«*.  m  the  first  place,  that  in  the 
latter  portion  ot  the  Acts  the  writer  had  good  and 
accurate  sources  of  information.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  correct  in  all  these 
points  unless  he  had  sixyi  matera1  or  was  himself 
conversant  with  the  ovcni*  Hut  it  r1**  •  •  ••  • 
however  we  think  he  acquired  the  •  ••  \  . 
that  he  was  accurate  in  the  use  of  his  sources.  It 
is  quite  inconceivable  that  a  writer  who  is  so 
accurate  in  a  large  number  of  small  and  difficult 
points  could  have,  as  is  maintained,  used  Josephus, 
and  used  him  with  incredible  inaccuracy,  This 
evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  prove  that 
the  writer  is  necessarily  as  trustworthy  in  the 
earlier  portions  ot  the  history,  where  his  sources  of 
information  were  less  good.  It  does  suggest  that 
he  would  get  as  accurate  information  as  possible, 
and  reproduce  il  cor  c  o!h . 

4.  We  pass  ba-'k\\anl  to  the  transition  period, 
which  begins  with  the  preaching  of  Stephen  and 
extends  to  the  end  oi  the  apostolic  council  Tins 
is  clearly  the  most  important  period  in  the  history, 
and  we  have  few  means  of  controlling  it.  We 
have  little  independent  evidence.  What  we  can 


point  to,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  naturalness  of  the 
whole  history.  There  were  the  genus  of  universal- 
ism  in  Christianity,  but  these  needed 
to  develop  ;  and  the  whole  history  slio 
<  vw  *M»i'i  til-  -i  from  the  natural  leaction  ot  events 
•  >n  MU  (  IMI^.  .:i-,  not  from  any  deliberate  purpose 
or  from  any  one  definite  event.  Take  first  the  per- 
secution. Zeller  (Eng  tr.  vol.  i.  p.  229)  lays  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  m  the  early  chapters  the 
Sadducees  are  the  persecutors,  in  the  later  the 
Pharisees.  But  this  inconsistency  is  thoroughly 
natural.  At  first  the  Sadducees  oppose  the 
Christians,  because,  being  the  official  hierarchy 
responsible  to  the  Romans  for  the  order  of  the 
country,  they  fear  disturbances ,  the  Christians 
are  merely  a  sect  of  devout  and  zealous  Jews  in 
favour  with  the  Pharisees.  But  when  once  the 
universahst  element  inherent  in  Christianity  is 
made  apparent  by  the  teaching  of  Stephen,  the 
devout  and  zealous  Jews  are  offended,  the  Pharisees 
take  up  the  persecution,  and  it  becomes  a  reality. 
We  may  notice  -  .  '•  '.  •  •"'  '  !.t"y  how  it  is  the 
entrance  of  the  fri  !!•  ,  -  in  the  person  of 
Stephen  which  first  brings  out  this  umversalustic 
element.  The  persecution  leads  quite  naturally 
to  a  dispersion  of  the  Christians,  more  particularly 
of  those  associated  with  Stephen,  and  consequently 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  In  all  that  follows 
St.  Peter  takes  the  lead,  a  position  which  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  what  we  know  from  Galatians 
(see  above,  §  ix.  2).  T  -I'-i-  \  i\i«  ,••_•,  •*..,*" 
and  naturally,  the  pre—..1-  <••  '  !i  •'  -  tii'i.-  -••'. 
leads  the  vu  p.clM  i  -»  of  Christianity  onwards.  First 
come  the  S«r'j,r  a:  -.  then  *  devout  men'  who  are 
yet  not  circumcised;  then  tl  i  T  iuio"i.iK_>,  :o 
Gentiles;  then  the  growth  of  a  <i-  L  v,u  (hi  (ft""  it 
community  in  Antioch,  i.e.  a  community  which 
the  outer  world  clearly  recognised  as  •»  •  .  i1 
distinct  from  Judaism,  and  which  would  naturally 
appear  first  in  a  place  removed  from  older  associa- 
tions ;  then  the  first  recorded  journey  of  St.  Paul, 
withits  .'i  \'  «•'  r  n -1  *,,i  •  ,;*n  "•  1  .f^oments, 

and  its  subtle corro I  -MI.  •-      ,'••  li  -  (1012). 

Naturally  •  "" .  '"  jradually  arises  a  Juda- 
ising  i-aiiv  .'  •  t  and  the  olil<r  apostles 
find  ih<  MIM  L\(^  acting  as  mediators  between  tho 
two  parties.  The  position  which  is  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  Acts  is  always  recognised  by  St.  Paul, 
and  he  claims  equally  to  be  recognised  by  them  ; 
while  both  the  Acts  and  St.  Paul  recognise  the 
extreme  party  as  "j  ;>  •  .  •  ieir  authority  although 
without  entire  „  ,-  •  i  •,  (Ac  152*,  Gal  212). 
The  whole  story  as  told  in  the  Acts  is  natuial  and 
consistent,  and  gives  a  much  more  credible  account 
of  the  development  of  Christianity  than  any  modern 
one  constructed  on  a  priori  ideas. 

5.  The  Early  Community  in  Jerusalem. — The 
first  section  of  the  Ac  (!12-542)  has  been  often 
treated  as  the  least  historical  portion  of  the  book. 
It  is  less  true  to  say  that  it  has  been  attacked. 
It  is  rather  the  case  that  it  has  been  set  on  one 
side  ('the  idealised  picture  of  the  Jerusalem  com- 
munity,' Holtzmann).  And  the  examination  of 
it  is  difficult,  for  we  have  little  that  is  definite 
with  which  to  •'  :  ,• ,  :<  I,.  The  theory,  however, 
put  forward  is-  i;  r  ,-  was  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author's  own  time,  and  from 
that  aspect  we  can  examine  it.  We  know  how  the 
writer  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  reproduces  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  the  doctrine  and 
the  organisation  of  his  own  time — he  represent*. 
St.  Peter  as  appointing  bishops  in  every  chinch. 
Now,  at  any  rate,  ihe  writer  of  the  Acts  lived  forty 
years  later,  and  at  a  time  when  both  the  doctrine 
and  the  organisation  of  the  Church  were  much 
more  developed ;  yet  we  find  absolutely  no  traces 
of  this  either  in  the  speeches  or  in  the  narrative  of 
the  first  five  chapters. 
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To  work  this  out  m  detail  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  ot  the  present  article,  but  It  may  be  Illus- 
trated in  some  points.  The  ^-i  ,,-'0/1. •"  is  through- 
out primitive.  Our  Lord  is  called  'lycrovs  Xptcrr&s  6 
N*(>pcuos  (222  3^  410),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
Gospels,  but  elsewhere  only  twice,  when  St.  Paul, 
in  the  later  chapters  of  the  Acts,  is  referring  to  his 
earlier  life.  So  again  the  next  phrase  that  meets 
us  is  TraTs-  deov  (313*  2j  4-7- 30),  which  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  NT  of  our  Lord,  and  elsewhere  is  used  of 
Him  m  the  Didache,  which  clearly  represents 
very  early  tradition.  Again,  we  notice  how 
very  markedly  XpwT<$s  is  not  a  personal  name,  rbv 
irpoK€-x,eipiff^vov  U/MV  Xp.  'Iigcr.  (3'2°),  tctpLOV  avrbv  Kal 
Xpio-Tov  6  &€&$  iiroiyo-ev  (2-3b)  One  more  phrase  we  may 
notice,  apxyytv  (315  531),  which  occurs  elsewhere  in 
Hebrews  twice  (210  122),  and  nowhere  else  in  NT. 
We  find  nowhere  the  expression  u&s  6eov.  Whereas 
St.  Paul  'placarded'  Christ  crucified  (Gal  31), 
we  find  here,  as  we  might  expect,  that  St.  Peter 
has  to  take  towards  the  death  of  Christ  a  purely 
defensive  attitude  (318).  We  have  no  reference  to 
n«iU'*^  •  i  M  y'-J.-^v  We  have,  in  fact,  a  re- 
i",.-'1  s'liu'i  •"  v\'«!i  must  have  been,  and  what 
we  have  independent,  evidence  to  show  was  the 
eailiest  Clm-aian  teaching  about  Christ: — the 
proof  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  afforded  by  His 
resurrection,  of  which  the  apostles  were  witnesses, 
and  by  the  Sviiii  mic^  Similar  is  the  relation  to 
the  universal  I'li.u.u'ur  of  the  Gospel.  We  are 
told  that  the  Acts  was  written  from  a  universalist 
point  of  view,  and  the  statement  is  quite  true  in  a 
sense  ;  but  we  find  that  St.  Peter's  speeches  are  not 
affected  by  it.  God  raised  up  Jesus  to  give  re- 
pentance to  Israel  (531)  ;  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  covenant  (325).  There  are 
elements  of  universalisin,  but  they  are  incidental. 
The  promise  is  to  Israel  first  (3^)  ;  so  (2sy)  '  to  you 
LS  the  promise  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  those 
that  are  afar  off ' ;  S-25  '  in  Israel  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  shall  be  blessed.7  The  standpoint  of 
these  chapters  is,  m  fact,  that  of  the  Jewish 
prophets.  There  is  the  germ  from  winch  future 
development  can  come,  but  the  development  is  not 
there.  One  last  i»  -«MI  w  may  mention  in  this 
connexion  is  the  ^v','//'.,V,y  It  is  thoroughly 
Jewish  and  primitive,  'that  He  may  send  the 
Christ,  who  hath  been  appointed  for  you,  even 
Jesus:  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until  the 
times  of  the  restoration  of  all  things,'  319- 21 ; 
the  Messianic  kingdom  is  called  the  Kaipol  ava- 
i//v£6«*.  There  is  nothing  about  the  personal 
resurrection,  which,  of  course,  :->  n  j>oi'ir  which 
would  not  trouble  the  primitive  COMIT-MUIIX  in  the 
first  years  of  its  existence ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  Greek  writer  who  had  seen,  the 
Neronia1  '  "  and  knew  the  needs  of  a 

later  m     r.        ,          .have  invented  this  primk 
tive  idea  of  things. 

If  we  pass  to  the  organisation  of  the  com- 
munity^ again,  it  i.^  quite  unlike  the  conception 
which  we  should  expect,  from  <i  G-entile  Christian 
of  forty  or  fifty  jeius  later  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  stress  is  laid  on  the  unity  of  tl  ••  H'-P'  ;\. 
community,  and  it  may  be  that  tins  -  <  \n  _. :  .;  i 
with  a  purpose ;  but  no  object  could  be  gained  by 
the  representation  which  is  given  of  its  form 
and  character.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  later 
•  !.,i'-,'"  •>.  nor  mention  of  presbyters.  The 
Christians  have,  in  fact,  not  yet  been  cast  out  of 
the  synagogues.  They  are  regular  in  their  woihhip 
in  the  temple  (Ac  2**,  Lk  2463).  They  take  part 
in  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices.  They 
observe  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer.  They  join  in 
the  synagogue  worship  (CP  92).  They  are  not  only 
conforming  Jews,  they  are  devout  (Ac  2120  2212). 
They  do  not  yet  realise  that  .they  are  separate 
from  Judaism  They  are  but  a  sect,  the  sect  of 
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the  Naftapttloi  (Ac  245).  One  more  point  may  be 
noticed,  the  community  of  goods ;  the  exact  char- 
acter of  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here.  It 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  no  reason  has  been 
suggested  to  explain  why  it  should  have  so  much 
emphasis  laid  on  it,  or  why  it  should  have  been 
invented  if  it  were  not  historical. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  little  evidence 
for  correcting  this.  The  mi'1'.'  -^oii-cal  evidence 
which  we  tound  in  ch.  18  f.  here  tails  us  But  we 
have  a  few  indirect  hints.  The  position  of  the 
Twelve  we  may  gather  from  1  Co  95  155  j  of  St. 
Peter  from  1  Co  15&,  Gal  29 ;  of  St.  John  from 
Gal  2° ;  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  from  1  Co  95. 
A  certain  amount  of  incidental  evidence  is  given 
by  the  Ebionite  traditions  concerning  the  position 
of  St.  James ;  and  they  *  • .  -  •  •  1  with  what  is 
suggested  by  the  later  pi.  ,->»»•  «  ^  Acts,  where 
we  have  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  by  one 
who  is  presumably  an  eye-witness. 

It  is  clear  that  these  early  chapters  give  a  picture 
of  the  primitive  community  which  is  quite  different 
from  what  existed  within  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  and  which  is  in  itself  MO' aVe.  Is  it  then 
likely  that  this  should  be  the  r-  >u1.i  <-i  iK1  historical 
imagination  of  the  writer,  or  is  it  not  more  pro- 
bable that  it  is  historical  in  character  and  based  on 
written  evidence  ?  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  we  possess  an  historical  account  of  the  words 
of  the  Lord ;  and  the  same  witnesses  who  recorded 
these,  either  by  tradition  or  in  writing,  would  b© 
equally  likely  to  record  the  speeches-  and  acts  of 
the  leading  apostle  of  the  infant  Church. 

6.  The  Speeches. — One  more  point  under  this 
heading  demands  investigation,  namely,  the 
speeches.  Are  these  genuine  records  of  speeches 
actually  delivered,  or  were  they  written  by  the 
historian  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  th* 
day  ?  We  may  notice  two  points,  to  begin  with. 
They  are  all  very  short,  too  short  to  have  been 
delivered  as  they  stand,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  that  of  the 
historian.  They  are  clearly,  therefore,  in  a  sense 
Ms  own  compositions.  But  the  same  can  also  be 
said  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  speeches  in 
the  Gospel.  We  can  compare  St.  Luke's  account 
in  this  case  with  that  of  other  authorities,  and  we 
find,  indeed,  a  slight  modification  side  by  side  with 
general  accuracy ;  we  find  the  style  of  the  author, 
but  the  matter  of  the  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  a  priori  that 
the  speeches  cannot  be  historical.  As  has  just 
•  '•  1  out,  the  speeches  of  the  leading 
impress  themselves  on  the  growing 
.  •  •  ,  •  ,  j  nd  would  be  remembered  as  the 
words  of  the  Lord  were  remembered. 

Putting  aside  a  priori  considerations,  we  must 
as  far  as  possible  examine  the  character  of  the 
Speeches  themselves;  and  we  must  first  see  what 
light  St  Paul's  Epistles  throw  on  the  subject. 
According  to  1  Co  15lf*  the  main  subjects  of  St. 
Paul's  preaching  were  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  as  proved  by  the  Scriptures  and  as 
witnessed  to  by  the  apostles,  and  other  incidental 
allusions  in  the  Kpistles  support,  this  (1  Tli  I10 
4^).  Now,  if  we  turn  to  St.  Paul's  speech  at 
Pisidian  Antioch  addressed  to  the  Jews  (l:31(M1),  we 
find  that  the  writer  has  exactly  realised  what  was 
necessary  for  the  situation.  The  basis  is  ^ciiplural, 
and  the  central  fact  clearly  is,  the  prooi  of  the 
resurrection.  Just  at  the  end  we  have  a  definitely 
Pauline  touch  introduced  (v.*9).  This  shows  that 
the  writer  clearly  grasps  the  situation  as  it  is 
hinted  at  Toy  the  "apostle  in  his  own  letters,  and 
as  was  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  situation  ;  and  this  is  compatible  either  with 
his  being  a  writer  using  a  good  source,  and  re- 
producing accurately  a  speech  which  he  finds  in 
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that  source,  or  with  his  being  a  companion  of  the 
apostle,  who  knows  the  apostle's  preaching  well, 
and  gives  a  typical  speech  showing  the  general 
character  of  his  argument  It  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive  of  it  as  a  tour  de  force  of  historical  imagi- 
nation. And  this  *  somes  stronger  when 
it  is  found  that  it  to  all  the  speeches 
in  the  book.  We  have  already  touched  on  those 
of  St.  Peter,  and  have  seen  how  clearly  they  re- 
produce an  early  stage  of  doctrinal  development. 
Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  speech 
of  Stephen,  it  certainly  does  not  bear  the  marks  of 
being  a  rhetorical  composition.  The  speeches  of 
St.  Paul  from  first  to  last  are  singularly  harmoni- 
ous with  the  situation.  The  transition  in  tone 
from  that  we  have  already  examined  to  that 
addressed  to  the  heathen  at  Iconium  or  to  that  at 
Athens,  is  most  marked.  When  we  come  to  the 
later  speeches  addressed  to  the  Jews,  to  Felix,  and 
to  Agrippa,  what  we  notice  at  once  as  very  extra- 
ordinary is  the  repetition  of  the  narrative  of  the 
conversion.  Now  that  is  comprehensible  on  the 
supposition  that  the  narrative  was  repeated  on  two 
occasions,  but  is  not  so  if  we  are  dealing  with 
rhetorical  exercises.  But  St.  Luke  was,  on  our 
supposition,  with  St.  Paul  during  all  these  events, 
and  would  therefore  have  accurate  knowledge. 
These  speeches  then,  although  written  in  the 
author's  style,  are  clearly  authentic  ;  and  we  may 
argue  m  the  same  way  about  the  other  speeches, 
all  of  which  are,  in  different  ways,  suitable  to  the 
occasion  on  which  they  claim  to  have  been  delivered. 

The  presence  of  the  author's  hand  in  the  speeches 
cannot  be  denied.  Their  literary  form  is  due  to 
him  He  may  possibly  have  summed  up  in  a 
typical  speech  the  characteristics  of  St.  Paul's 
preaching  before  certain  classes  ot  hearers.  Some 
details  or  illustrations  may  be  clue  to  him,  such  as 
the  mention  of  Theudas  in  Gamaliel's  speech,  or 
that  of  Judas  in  Peter's  first  speech.  But  no 
theory  which  does  not  admit  the  possession  of  good 
evidence,  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  author  with 
the  events  and  persons  that  he  is  describing,  is 
consistent  with  the  phenomena  of  the  -p.  i  ch<  s. 
They  are  too  lifelike,  real,  varied,  and  si'lnyitM  .<> 
their  circumstances  to  be  mere  unsubstantial  rhe- 
torical exercises. 

x.  SOURCES  OF  THE  ACTS  —Until  recently,  critics 
seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with  either 
vague  indications  of  the  sources  of  the  Acts,  or  a 
complete  denial  of  the  possibility  of  discovering 
them,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  portions  (Weiz- 
sacker,  Holtzmann,  Beyschlag,  Pfleiderer,  Baur, 
Schwegler).  Recently,  however,  the  problem  has 
been  attacked  by  a  number  of  scholars,  mostly  of 
nifc  nor  rank,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  attained  any 
«uccfcN>  and  whose  method  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
any  substantial  results.  Of  these,  Sorof  considers 
that  Timothy,  the  writer  of  the  4  we '  sections,  has 
combined  a  genuine  writing  by  St.  Luke  and  a  St. 
Peter  source.  According  to  Feine  there  was  an 
m  iir.'ial  .TiTiHalcin  Christian  source,  which  was  used 
i-i  i  ho  Gospels  and  extended  to  ch.  12  of  the  Acts, 
but  which  knew  nothing  of  the  missionary  jour- 
neys of  St.  Paul.  The  latter  portion  is  partly  due 
to  the  Kedactor  (R) ,  partly  to  other  sources.  Spitta 
distinguishes  an  A  source,  the  work  of  Luke,  which 
contains  about  two-thirds  of  the  Acts,  and  is 
al-so  u-i.d  in  the  Gospel,  and  a  B  source  of  Jewish- 
Christian  origin,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
first  through  the  whole  of  the  Acts.  Van  Manen 
distinguishes  a  third  document,  which  contained, 
however,  only  the  'we'  sections,  and  these  very 
much  edited,  a  Paul  biography,  and  a  Peter  bio- 
graphy. The  most  elaborate"  theory  is  that  of 
C.  Clemen.  He  distinguishes  an  «  Urchristhche 
PredigV  an  lErste  Gememdegeschichte,'  and 
•ZweiteGemeindegeschichte,'  and  Historia  Hellem- 


starum,  which  has  been  worked  into  an  Historia 
Petn  ;  this  was  combined  with  an  Historia  Pauli 
which  included  the  *  we '  sections  (Itmerarium 
Pauli)  by  a  R  who  was  free  from  party  bias, 
then  came  a  Judaismg  R,  and  then  an  anti- 
Judaismg  R  Jungst  <li**tinmiNhea  an  A  source, 
apparently  the  work  of  St.  Luke ;  a  B  source,  the 
work  of  an  anti-Judaiser  and  a  R.  It  may  be 
added,  that  both  Clemen  and  Jungst  consider 
that  the  original  sources  have  been  very  much 
rearranged  by  the  different  redactors,  and  the  true 
sequence  of  events  destroyed. 

A  very  iew  words  are  necessary  ronceiniiitr  these 
theories.  The  statement  of  them  is  really  a  suffi- 
cient condemnation.  There  is  no  harmony  in  the 
results  obtained ;  and  the  method  is  so  a  priori 
and  unscientific  that  no  result  could  be  obtained. 
The  unity  of  style  of  the  book  and  its  artistic 
eomplcUMUjSN  make  any  theory  impossible  which 
con-ul'is  tli.it  it  arose  from  piecing  together  bits 
of  earlier  writings.  Somewhat  more  on  right  lines 
are  the  attempts  of  B.  Weiss  and  Hilgenfeld,  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  consider  that  more  than  one 
source  is  used  in  any  separate  passage.  Weiss 
thinks  there  was  one  early  history  which  contained 
an  account  of  the  early  communiLy,  of  Stephen,  of 
Philip,  of  the  journeys  of  Peter,  of  the  council. 
Iltonfold  has  three  sources,  A  Ac  !16-5*-  O^1-48 
I*1-",  B  Ac  6-8«,  C  91-80  II17-29,  and  both  profess 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  what  is  due  to  the  source 
and  what  to  the  author,  the  method  being  for  the 
most  part  absolutely  arbitrary. 

A  study  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  shows  us  that 
the  work  is  quite  certainly  a  literary  whole  pro- 
ceeding from  one  author,  that  this  author  made 
use  of  materials  partly  written,  partly  probably 
oral,  and  that  he  reproduced  them  probably  largely 
in  his  own  style.  If  we  compare  a  section  from 
this  Gospel  with  the  parallel  one  from  St  Mark, 
which  clearly  represents  very  nearly  the  original 
source,  we  shall  find  that  the  difference,  although 
one  not  aifecriiiGf  the  mam  sense,  is  of  a  character 
which  would  inako  it  quite  impossible  to  arrive 
at  one  document  from  the  other.  We  may  notice, 
again,  that  although  there  is  a  certain  uniform- 
ity of  style  running  through  the  whole  Gospel, 
yet  the  character  of  the  source  used  seems  to  a 
certain,  although  undefined,  extent  to  have  modi- 
fied it. 

Now,  in  the  Acts  there  is  admittedly  a  certain 
difference  in  style  between  the  earlier  chapters  and 
the  later.  The  later,  like  the  prologue  to  the 
Gospel  and  Acts  and  the  'we'  sections,  being 
written  in  a  purer  Greek  style,  the  earlier  being 
more  Aramaic  in  character.  Stated  vaguely  and 
generally,  this  is  true,  all  hough  no  investigations 
have  yet  made  it  diiiime.  The  utmost  it  is  at 
present  safe  to  assert,  is  that  there  appears  to  he 
a  difference  in.  style  in  the  earlier  chapters,  which 
suggests  a  written  source. 

Starting  from  the  conclusion  that  the  author  was 
St.  Luke,  we  must  ascribe  to  him  the  conception 
of  the  history  as  a  whole,  and  presumably,  there- 
fore, all  the  framework  which  is  part  of  that 
conception,  the  object  of  the  author  being  to  mark 
the  stages  in  th<  pi  ->:r  i  —  of  Christianity.  For  the 
whole  of  the  r-i  -iV.in  from  205  onwards,  the 
author  was  either  an  eye-witness  or  in  close  con- 
tact with  those  who  were  such ;  as  also  in  the  sec- 
tion 1610-*°,  and  here  we  have  the  fullest  and  most 
detailed  account.  For  all  the  remaining  portions 
of  St  Paul's  journeys  he  could  clearly  have  access 
to  the  very  best  information  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
here  that  generally,  although  not  invariably,  the 
information  is  peitectly  accurate,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  tested,  but  not  so  tull  as  in  the  later  sections. 
For  the  stories  concerning  Philip  in  the  first  parr 
of  the  book  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond 
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personal  information ;  there  is  no  sign  of  great 
exactness  of  knowledge,  and  the  incident  recorded 
21s  will  explain  how  that  information  was  ac- 
quired. For  the  earlier  history  of  St.  Fanl  a 
source  is  not  required;  St.  Luke  had  heard  the 
story  told  at  least  twice,  prohably  much  oftener, 
and  there  is  just  that  vagueness  concerning  chrono- 
logy which  is  almost  invariably  the  characteristic 
of  information  1\  .  I--1  J  .  '  oral  tradition.  Ot 
some  other  secti  >•  ^  •»  r  .  to  speak  definitely. 
For  the  council  the  author  would  be  able  to 
supplement  information  gamed  from  St.  Paul 
by  information  gamed  in  Jerus.  It  has  been 
hinted  that  there  is  probably  a  written  source 
behind  portions  of  the  first  five  chapters ;  we 
cannot  define  its  limits  in  thes  *  '  • .  •  >r  say 
whether  or  no,  as  is  possible,  it  .  •  later 

narratives,  such  as  those  of  St.  Peter  (932-ll18  and 
121-23) ;  it  probably  did  not  include  chs.  6-7.  No 
investigations  have  been  made  which  authorise  us 
to  speak  more  certainly  than  this ;  but  it  has 
been  suggested  (see  Blass  on  1212-17)  that  these 
chapters  had  some  connexion  with  St.  Mark.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  certain  conclusions  are 
possible,  although  a  more  scientific  and  more 
comprehensive  study  of  the  style  of  the  Gospel  and 
Acts  may  perhaps  lead  to  some  result. 

xi.  CONCLUSION. — It  now  only  remains  to  sum 
up  the  conclusion  of  what,  owing  to  the  variations 
of  opinion,  has  necessarily  been  a  somewhat  con- 
troversial article. 

1.  The  Third  0  •-•  /  !  ..1  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
are  the  work  of  i    •  - »  \:>-  person  ;  and  all  tradition 
and  argument  suggest  that  the  author  was  St. 
Luke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul. 

2.  He  wrote  the  Gospel  to  describe  as  n  •*  :"«r-  N~ 
as  he  could  the  life  and  preaching  of  -'.-.•-,    .1 
wrote  the  Acts  to  describe  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

3.  He  had  formed  a  clear  idea  in  his  mind  of  the 
steps  and  course  of  this  growth,  and  arranged  his 
work  so  as  to  bring  out  these  points.    The  object 
he  had  in  view  would  influence  him  in  the  selection 
of  his  materials  and  the  propoitioiial  importance  he 
would  ascribe  to  events ;  but  it  would  be  raking  far 
too  artificial  a  view  of  his  work  not  to  allow  some 
influence  to  various  less  prominent  ideas,  and  even 
to  the  accidental  cause  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence  of  information  on  different  points.    The 
extent  to  which  he  carried  out  his  purpose  would 
be   in  some  measure  dependent   on.   his  oppor- 
tunities. 

4.  Although  he  had  a  definite  aim,  and  con- 
structed a  history  with  an  artistic  unity,  there  is 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  history  is  therefore 
untrustworthy.    He  narrated  events  as  he  believed 
they  happened,  and  he  gives  a  thoroughly  consistent 
historv  of  the  period  over  which  it  extends. 

5.  The  exaci  di-sicc  of  credibility  and  accuracy 
we  can  ascribe  to  him  is  dependent  on  his  sources 
of  information.    From  ch.  12  onwards  his  source 
was  excellent ;  from  ch.  20  onwards  he  was  an  eye- 
witness.    For  the  previous  period  he  could  not 
in  all  cases  attain  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  yet 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  eye-witnesses 
throughout.,  arid  may  very  probably  have  had  one 
or  more  written  documents.      In  any  case,  his 
history  from  the  very  beginning  shows  a  clear  idea 
ot  historical  perspective,  and  of  the  stages  in  the 
growth  of  the  community,  even  if  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  primitive  Church  in  Jerusalem  have 
been  exaggerated. 

LITER  vi CHE  — (1)  37*6  Text  — Besides  the  piiiora"  uoik«  of 
Tischt'ndoif,  Sen  verier,  and  M  estcott  and  lion,  tlu»  foliowinir 
among  other,  special  \toiks  "  -0  D.  Micliac- 

lis,  Curae,  in  ler   Si/r    Ac  .  F.  A   Borne- 

mann.  A  eta  Apo#t  ad  Cod  Cantatinwenvia  fidemrcwnttuit. 
1S43,  Belsheim.  J)ic  ApotfelyescJuchtt  wnf  tltt  OH^wit  v,>?0 
Jokann^8^n  wner  alien  Iateintsc7ien  Ucbt-rsctzuuy,  loTO,  s> 
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Ac,tti  Apost.  program  of  the  Gymnasium  of  -<•'  ir","v  •.-, 
Berlin,  1892  ,  W.  Sanday,  Guardtan,  18th  and  2,.,  \i  •>  ,-"_>  , 
K1.  H  Chase,  Old  Syr  Element  ^n  tJie  Text  of  Cod.  JSezae,  1898  ; 
F.  Blass,  &ST,  1894,  p  86,  Ifermatkena,  xxi  p.  121,  1895,  S. 
Berger,  Un  Ancien  tewte  L(lt^n  des  Aotes  des  apdtres  <retrour>& 
•  ••".'/  P&rpignan;  Tire  des  notices 

(2)  Commentaries  —  Chrysostom  (ob.  407),  Beda  (ob.  735), 

Calvin  (o.  •  '7  (1742),  Olshau&en  (1882, 

ed.iv.by  '    "  vii.by  W  emit,  1SSS,  Eng-. 

'     -~*     .       '  •"»  .-\son),  de  Wette  (1838,  ed  iv,  by  Overbeck, 

\    .  I     -    •  i      vi  1868),  "Woidswoith  (1857,  ed  iv  1887), 

:  ,       /•     <  ,          r.-'  ,.•,*„  ,  -  .,-  ,  "    .  "    *  , 

(1871),  Cook  in  the  Spea,.i  ^C>>     \  --      W-  •  --     "    i 

and  Zockler  in  Strack  and  Zockl  »  A  '  •  -                 -  ! 
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(S)  •          .  —  S  Davidson     -i--.    • 

from  a  different  point  of  view,  1S68,  ed  ni  -  •  I1  -  •  •. 
F.  Bleek  (1864,  Eng.  tr.  1869),  Ad.  Hilge  -  -7-  1!  ! 
Holtzmann  (1885,  ed  iii  1892),  <3%  Salmon  <>-:.!  -  ! 

B.  "Weiss  (1886,  Eng  tr.  1888). 

(4)  Stjeeictt  Treatises  on  the  Acts—  ^  '  •  T    "   "•      Jfebreio 
and  7t'7  '>r'7'«t~  /7     •    J  ,J"     «  •  •  ttw  Act*  of   me  Apostles 
(1678),  r   .•-,:/'/!/    ."/          '<    ..".     ed.by  Birksl850);  Zeller, 
Di,     1  ,'/  «V'  •*<"",(  t  ^    ,'1854,  Eng-  tr.  1875);  J.  B.  Li^htfoot, 
',,rr,''t.,'h<t    '-'.\:p   -If.,  88  f.,  109  f,   276  f       ^i  ;    /  •,  •'   -r1 
!!<.,.  j,<>  *(  u.i    "     ,-TT'  .  J.  B  Lightfoot  in  -"  .   \  -  !>'<."  '    ','• 

(5)  Works  on  E&rly  Ch  urcfo  History  —  Neancle1    FT~t  /  c'(  if 
wid  '  ""'•      '    v   1862,  Eng.  tr   1842,   !-.•>      li, 
Paul         -         •  -e  and  Howson,  St.  Paul,  ed  n  (1856)  , 
Eitsc        •  df-r  Altkafhohschen  Ktrche  (ed  n. 
1857)-                 .'  '     '•      nt"  "*~  •  ~'    -     '  '•     '    Ze^t- 
aUer                     -  •-       I  .•.''»-        '       ijpost. 
Zeita     •      •  *ael,  vol  vi.)  ;  Renan,  Le$ 

\  'es,  p.  485  (1877)  ;   Farrar, 

'   '.        '  ii  .    '       '•'"'•'-,_'',        J-  '  •  -    i  •Christianity 

--_     I     *  .-,/-.       -   *    /'•        -T    .  Weizsucker, 

/•         '      -  -         /,  -    •      •      --  ,  .  •    <  :.    -  -•    '  ng  tr.  1894), 
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A.  C.  HEADIAM. 

ACUB  (B  'A/cot50,  A  *A/co^),  1  Es  581. — His  sons 
were  among  the  *  temple  servants '  who  returned 
with  Zerub.  Called  Bakbuk,  Ezr  2»,  Neh  768. 

ACUD  (*A*ov$,  AY  Acua),  1  Es  680.— His  sons 
were  among  the  '  temple  servants  *  who  returned 
from  captivity  with  ZerubbabeL  Called  Akkub 
(ap-:=  l  cunning'),  Ezr  245 ;  omitted  in  Neh  7. 

ADADAH  (^^:),  Jos  1522. -A  city  of  Judah  in 
the  Negeb.  The  site  may  be  at  the  ruin  'Affadah 
in  the  desert  south-east  of  Beersheba. 

ADAH  (nTO .— 1.  One  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech, 
and  mother  of  Jabal  and  Jubai  (Gn  419-20).  The 
•;!.!.  --11"1  denoted  'brightness'  (ct  Arab, 
j '.•.•''  (  •!"-  other  wife  being  named  *Zillah,' 

j  or  *  Shadow,'  4 Darkness.'  These  names  have  been 
cited  to  support  the  view  of  the  mythological  basis 
of  the  Genesis  narrative.  But  the  ninne  rna\  simply 
denote  *  adornment'  (Lenormant.  Lis  Origines  p< 

(  183  f.)-    According  to  Jos.  (Ant.  i.  ii.  2)  Lamech 
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had  77  sons  bom  to  him  of  Adah  and  Zillah. 
2.  Daughter  of  Elon,  a  Hittite,  and  one  of  the  wives 
of  Esau  (Gn  362)  i  mother  of  Eliphaz,  and  ances- 
tress of  Edomite  tribes,  Teman,  Zepho,  Gatam, 
Kenaz,  Amalek.  In  Gn  2G34  (P)  the  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittite,  whom  Esau  takes  to  wife,  is 
named  Basemath.  The  names  in  Gn  36  have  suffered 
in  the  process  of  redaction,  and  this^  may  account 
for  the  confusion.  Jos.  (Ant.  II.  i.  2),  though 
mcVzorinjr  Esau's  age,  and  therefore  referring  to 
Gn  26*S  gives  Adah  and  Oholibamah  ('J&tpdw)  as 
the  names  of  Esau's  wives.  For  a  discussion  on 
the  name,  see  Baethgen's  Beitrage,  p.  149. 

H.  E.  BYLE. 

ADAIAH  (nnj^  'Jehovah  has  adorned').—!.  A 
man  of  Boscath,  the  mater"".1  fT,-Yf",i'«  -r  ",f  king 
Josiah,  2  K  221.  2.  A  i»-  •  ::'*:<.«  ,  from 
Gershom,  1  Ch  641,  called  Iddo  in  vA  3.  A 
son  of  Shimei  (in  v.13  Shema)  the  Benjamite, 
I  Ch  821.  &  The  son  of  Jeroham,  a  priest,  and 
head  of  a  family  in  Jerusalem,  1  Ch  912.  5. 
The  father  of  Maaseiah,  a  captain  who  helped 
Jehoiada  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah, 
and  set  Joash  on  the  throne,  2  Ch  231.  6.  One 
of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  took  a  strange  wife 
during  the  Exile,  Ezr  102*.  7.  Another  of  a  different 
family  of  Bani,  who  had  committed  the  same 
offence,  Ezr  1059.  8.  A  descendant  of  Judah  by 
Pharez,  Neh  IP.  9.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Aaron ;  probably  the  same  as  (4),  Neh  llu. 

R.  M.  BOYD. 

1DALIA  (N^IK,  Est  98),  the  fifth  of  the  sons  of 
Haman,  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  In  the  LXX 
the  name  is  different,  and  the  MSS  vary  between 
Ba/xrd  B,  Bct/^X  K  A,  BctpecL  H.  A.  WHITE. 

ADAM. — L  Name. — The  word  0*1$  is  originally 
a  common  noun,  denoting  either  a  human  being, 
Gn  25 ;  or  (rarely)  a  man  as  opposed  to  a  woman, 
Gn  222;   or  mankind  collectively,  Gn   I26.     The 
root    DIK    is    variously    explained   as   (a)   make, 
produce,   by  analogy   with    the    Assyr.    addmu 
(Delitech,  Assyr.  Worterbuch ;  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.}. 
Man,  therefore,  as  adam,  is  one  maa->  ••••••* 

a  creature,  or  possibly  a  maker  or  A  ••  .    ,  .,• 

to  be  red,  a  sense  in  which  the  root  frequently 
occurs  in  Heb.,  e.g.  the  account  of  Ecfom  in 
Gn  2580,  and  is  also  found  in  Arab,  and  Eth. 
and  (?)  in  Assyj.  This  etymology  would  point 
to  the  term  having  originated  among  men  of  a  red 
or  ruddy  race.  Gesenius  notes  in  support  of  this 
view  that  the  men  on  Egyp*  monuments  are  con- 
stantly represented  as  red.  Dillmann  on  Gn  1.  2 
also  suggests  a  connexion  with  (c)  an  Eth.  root= 
pleasant,  well-formed,  or  (d)  an  Arab.  root=fo 
attach  oneself ,  and  so  gregarious,  sociable.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  adam  ia  a  derivative  from 
adamah,  ground,  and  describes  man  as  earth-born, 
yyywfa'  The  statement  of  Gn  27,  that  man  was 
formed  from  the  dust  of  the  adamah,  indicates  that 
this  connexion  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  the  original  etymology.  It  is 
significant  that  A.,  as  a  term  for  man  or  man- 
kind, is  by  no  means  universal  in  Sem.  Lin  "f  ;*r  -. 
It  occurs  in  Phoenician  and  Sabsean,  jo  -  \>\\  uu 
Assyr.  (so  Sayce,  Gram.  p.  2,  and  iicuoiihi1^  to 
HOM,  p.  104,  is  the  common  Bab.  word  for  man ; 
cf.  Del.  Assyr.  Worterbuch).  Of  course  the  name 
A,  has  been  adopted  by  all  Sem.  translations.  It 
is  possible  that  Edom  is  a  dialectic  variety  of  A. 

11.  Adam  as  Common  and  Proper Noun  — The  first 
man  is  necessarily  t/ie  man,  and  in  his  case  the 
generic  term  is  equivalent  to  a  proper  name.  In 
use,  adam  naturally  fluctuates  between  a  common 
and  proper  noun.  Thus  in  P's  account  of  the 
Creation,  Gn  I1-24a,  he  describes  the  creation  of 
D"IN,  mankind,  in  both  sexes;  but  in  his  first 
genealogy,  Gn  51"4,  DIM  is  used  as  a  proper  name. 


J  gives  an  account  of  the  Creation,  Fall,  etc.,  of 
onsssn  'the  man'  (in  321  miA  'to  the  man/  should  be 
read  instead  of  m$^>  'to  Adam3),  and  in  4-5  uses  Q-I« 
without  the  article  as  a  proper  name. 

in.  The  Ncwrativ.*'    •  '    •  /dam. — P,  in 

Gn  I1'24a  by  itself,  -  :    .     .  -   '      :s^  the  creation 
of  the  human  species,  as  of  the  ot'  o*  s-"»i', :,  *  o" 
living  creatures,       *     .•  •      ""      of 'i  }••;••      •  ,» 
individuals.    But       •  caw*  V  ..u,.1     •,-. 

the  two  sexes  are  spcciueu,  ana  Dillmann  main- 
tains that  mp:n  n:n  is  not  to  be  taken  collectively, 
'  male  and  female,'  but  as  *  a  male  and  a  female, 
i.e.  the  first  pair.'  Gn  51"3,  which  is  possibly 
from  a  different  stratum  of  P3  shows  that  ^the 
individual  Adam,  the  ancestor  of  the  nations 
mentioned  in  OT,  and  especially  of  Israel,  is  in 
some  way  identified  with  -.he  l>um<n  species,  whose 
creation  is  described  in  Gn  L  This  identification 
seems  to  imply  that  the  human  species  originally 
consisted  of  a  single  pair ;  but  P  does  not  ^definitely 
commit  himself  to  this  position.  ^  Man  is  created 
last  of  all  things  on  the  same  (sixth)  day  as  the 
beasts,  but  by  a  separate  act  of  creation  and  in  the 
image  of  God ;  he  receives  a  special  blessing,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  is  given  dominion  over  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  vegetable  creation  is 
assigned  to  him,  to  p:o»  Irfo  ni-n  with  food.  While 
it  is  expressly  said  cf  tiic  1'vrlsi,  the  heavens^ earth, 
and  seas,  the  vegetable  world,  the  lu'HU'nh  bodies, 
the  birds,  fish,  and  other  animal-,  tli.i;  (I -hi  saw 
that  they  were  good,  this  is  not  separately  stated 
concerning  man,  but  is  left  to  be  interred  from  the 
general  statement  that  God  saw  that  everything 
He  had  made  was  very  good. 

In  J,  Gn  ^M26,  while  the  earth  is  still  a  life- 
less waste,  the  man  is  created  out  of  the  dust,  and 
Jehovah  animates  him  by  breathing  into  his 
nostrils.  He  is  set  to  take  care  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  is  allowed  to  eat  freely  of  its  fruit, 
except  the  fruit  of  *  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.*  The  animals  are  created  as  his  com- 
panions and  assistants ;  but  these  proving  inade- 
quate, the  woman  Eve  is  fashioned  from  his  rib  as 
he  lies  in  a  deep  sleep.  They  live  in  childlike 
innocence  till  Eve  is  IcnipSJ  "i-y  tin*  Serpent, 
and  Adam  by  Eve,  to  eitt  ot  th>  fuui  of  the  tree 
of  iviiov  It  '»o  Whereupon  they  become  conscious 
of  sin.  Yet  they  have  become  like  the  Elohim, 
and  might  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  and  ^  become 
immortal.  Hence  they  are  cursed,  and  driven  out 
of  Eden.  Man,  henceforth,  is  to  win  his  susten- 
ance with  grievous  toil  from  soil  which,  for  his 
sake,  has  been  cursed  with  barrenness.  The  only 
later  OT  reference  to  Adam  is  at  the  head  of  the 
,-»,,••>.  I- ,  in  1  Ch;  in  Dt  32*  and  Job  31» 
'i  ////  :  n  common  noun. 

iv.  Significance  of  the  Narratives*  —  In  both 
narratives  man  is  sharply  marked  off  as  a  created 
"being  from  God  the  Creator ;  and  is  not  connected 
with  Him  by  a  chain  of  inferior  gods,  demi-gods, 
and  heroes,  as  in  the  Egyp.,  As<yr.,  and  Chald. 
dynasties,  and  in  other  mythologies.  Yet  man 
has  a  certain  c-omiminify  of  nature  wirh  God ;  he  is 
made  in  His  image  (P),  and  receives  his  life  from  the 
breath  of  Jehovah  ( J).  Similarly,  man's  connexion 
with  the  animals  is  implied  by  his  creation  on  the 
same  day,  his  separate  status  by  a  distinct  act  of 
creation.  He  is  lord  of  all  things,  animate^  and 
inanimate,  the  crown  of  creation  (P).  So,  in  J, 
the  animals  are  made  for  his  benefit;  and  the 
garden,  with  certain  limitations,  is  at  his  disposal, 
woman  is  also  secondary  and  subordinate  to  man, 
and  the  cause  of  his  rain,  but  of  identical  nature. 
The  formation  of  a  single  woman  for  the  man 
implies  monogamy.  Man  is  capable  of  immediate 
fellowship  with  God.  Sin  is  not  inherent  in  man, 
but  suggested  from  without;  it  is  at  once  followed 
by  stern  punishment,  which  extends  not  only  to 
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the  numan  race,  but  to  animate  and  inanimate 
nature.  Compare  EVE  ;  and, -xt  I,  "*  '•;•  i'-i  TViy- 
lonian  and  other  parallels  to  . .  o  :  * !  n  « '  '«' -  «'. .  >e, 
COSMOGONY,  EDEN.  W.  H.  BENNETT. 

ADAM  IN  THE  NT.— -Adam  is  twice  mentioned 
in  the  NT  in  a  merely  historical  fashion  ;  in  Jude 
v.14,  where  we  read  of  '  Enoch  the  seventh  from 
A.,'  and  in  Lk  338,  where  ":  ;-v  •••> ,'"!,)  \  of  Jssus  is 
traced  up  to  him,  and  A.  i  »•  .'-••/•  .->''//•  '•.  God.' 
The  extension  of  the  genealogy  beyond  David  or 
Abraham  (as  in  Mt)  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  univer- 
salist  sympathy  of  the  Pauline  ( \t**  • .  Y^(.  There 
are  two  other  passages  in  which  : .  <  •  •  »",<  v  is  made 
to  the  OT  story  of  the  first  man,  with  a  view  to 
regulating  coitain  questions  about  the  relations  of 
men  and  women,  esp.  in  public  worship.  The  first 
is  1  Co  l!9f-,  the  other  1  Ti  213f-.  The  use 
made  of  A,  in  these  passages  may  strike  a  modern 
reader  as  not  very  conclusive;  it  has  the  foim 
rather  than  the  power  of  what  may  have  suggested 
it— the  similar  use  of  part  of  the  OT  stoiy  by 
Jesus  to  establish  the  true  law  of  marriage  (Mt 
194f-»  comp.  On  2s4). 

Much  more  significant  than  these  almost  inci- 
dental references  is  the  place  occupied  by  A.  in  the 
theology  of  St.  Paul  (Ko  $**-*,  1  Co  15'22-  45-49). 
The  apostle  institutes  a  formal  comparison  and 
contrast  between  A.  and  Christ.  *  As  in  A.  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'  *  As  by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin,  and  so  d(  , * i  ;  ^  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
sinned  '  :  so,  <•  sentence  is  not  formally 

completed  (Ko  5ia),  i  ,"\-  o',-r«  ->>  entered  into 
the  world  by  one  man.  ,  i<i  ,  «.  liy  il^htoou^nc^. 
'  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  Uie  second 
man  is  of  heaven.  .  .  .  And  as  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.'  In  some  sense  A.  and  Christ 
answer  to  each  other ;  each  is  the  h  "I  •  r "  . 

the  one  to  its  condemnation  and 
to  its  justification  and  life.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  put  what  St.  Paul  says  about  A.  on  a 
footing  with  what  he  says  about  Christ.  He  has 
expei ience  to  go  upon  in  the  case  of  Christ;  his 
;•  1  <••  •  ••"  /  nim  has  a  <'<Hr:r!i  ;:i  ^  -(.ope 
'»,  •  'i  .\  '  ,  '  'dependent  01  i  '(*  Miiiiiin'sy  he 
,  •  ;•,  c-ii  ^ ,  •  .  .  between  the  mode  of  man's  re- 
demption and  that  of  his  ruin.  Of  the  two  passages 
referred  to  above,  it  may  be  said  that  the  one  in 
Ko  deals  directly  with  the  work  of  A.  and  of 
Christ,  and  its  effects  upon  men ;  the  one  in  1  -Co, 
with  the  nature  of  A.  and  of  Christ,  as  related  re- 
spectively to  the  actual  and  the  ideal  condition  of 
man.  All  we  are  told  of  A.  is  that  he  sinned 
(irap&irrufjui,,  Eo  510,  implies  the  fall),  and  that  his 
sin  involved  the  world  in  death.  In  such  a  state- 
ment there  is  obviously  a  link  *  .  '"  '<  -  •  ethical 
interpretation  :  is  it  supplied -:  '«  *  .':  words 
t$  $  Trdvres  ^uaprov— in  that  all  (have)  sinned  ?  That 
this  aorist  may  (grammatically  considered)  be  a 
collective  historical  aonst,  summing  up  the  aggre- 
gate evil  deeds  of  men,  is  undoubted  (Burton,  N.T. 
Moods  and  Tenses,  §  55) ;  but  to  take  it  so,  and 
make  ^apro?  refer  merely  to  the  personal  sins  of 
men,  is  to  dissolve  the  connexion  with  A.  on  which, 
the  apostle's  ;H,urr.iii- nt  depends.  To  say,  again, 
that  all  men  die  |K<JUL-O  involved  in  the  guilt 
of  A.'s  sin.  (Omnes  /•/'/•/• /m/n'.  Adamo  jpeccante, 
Bcngel),  is  still  to  leave  the  moral  link  amissing. 
To  say  that  all  die  because  of  inhoiliod  <lepia\uy, 
which  seems  the  only  oilier  possible  **uj»>rMion,  is 
to  offer  a  physical  idihei  than  a  moral  connexion, 
though  one  which  may  be  assented  to  and  appro- 
priated by  the  individual,  and  in  ilmr  vay  become 
moral.  It  seems  probable  t  hat  St.  1*0111,  although 
he  is  not  explicit  on  the  point,  would  _have 
accepted  this  view ;  what  he  is  concerned  with  i» 


the  solidarity  or  moral  unity  of  the  human  race, 
and  for  this  there  is  undoubtedly  a  physical 
basis.  Heredity  is  the  niodein  name  for  the 
organic  connexion  of  the  ;:,  >,  «,  iV,  ••.-.;  and  as  the 
fact  was  familiar  to  the  ,',/  --i-i4,  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  found  in  it  the  L'onruc'i1^  link 
between  the  personal  sin  and  dooir.  c>  A.  «i,  L  that 
of  his  whole  posterity.  A.  ,  in  other  words,  was  to 
him  not  only  the  type,  but  the  ancestor,  of  men  as 
sinners  ;  it  is  in  A.  —  or  because  of  A.  in  us  —  that 
we  are  lost  men.  But  A.  is  a  *  type  of  him  that  is 
to  come.'  Tliis  idea  (see  Weiss,  Romans^  p.  243  n.) 
is  found  also  in  the  Rabbins  (Quemadmodum  homo 
primus  Mt  primus  in  peccato,  sic  Messias  erit 
ultimus  acl  auferendum  peccatum  penilus  :  and 
again,  Adamus  postremus  est  Messias).  He  Is  a 
type  only  in  the  sense  that  alike  from  A.  and 
Christ  a  pervasive  influence  should  proceed,  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  human  race.  We  are  what 
A.  was  and  became,  in  virtue  of  our  vital  relation 
to  him  ;  we  are  to  become  what  Christy  was  and 
became,  in  virtue  of  a  vital  relation  to  Him.  This 
is  the  side  of  the  subject  treated  in  I  Co  15.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  to  throw  light  on  man's^original 
state,  or  on  the  apostle"-  <••  <•'.  '•>:!  --f  it.  The 
first  A.,  in  virtue  ot  our  «  ••'!  *  •)•  '•  i  whom  we 
are  what  we  are  before  we  become  Christians,  was 
a  living  soul,  psychical  rather  than  spiritual,  made 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground  —  in  other  words,  he  was 
man  as  nature  presents  him  to  our  experience  ;  the 
last  A.,  6  ^roupdiftos,  whose  image  we  shall  fully 
bear  when  this  corruptible  h  i  ."!!:•••«?  •  i  'i, 
and  this  mortal  has  put  on  •.  •>•  ,i!i.i.  v-.-  :  ••.: 
is  life-giving  spirit.  It  is  too  much  to  say,  in  face 
of  Eo  512  and  the  whole  sense  of  the  NT,  that 
man's  mortality  is  here  traced,  not  to  Adam's  act, 
but  to  his  nature.  His  act  is  not  specially  in  view 
here  anymore  than  Hi:!  -f  ~  i<  <>i»;iu  it  r^  -.  ;  M-'J  hi* 
nature  is  indeed  con-  -c'\  e<l  <•.-  v.«f\,  ,rni  ;  .  *>''4  to 
temptation;  but  it  is  not  less  capable  of  immortality 
than  of  death  ;  and  it  is  the  sin  of  our  first  father 
to  which  death  as  a  doom  is  invariably  referred  by 
St.  Paul. 
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"  J  •>  » *  ,          •    •  s  with  St.  Paul's  teaching,  see 
.  .    :.  •    ,   .  ••,';,•  fi.  cc.  xv.-xvii. 

ADAM  CITY  (D-IK  *  red  ')•— In  the  Jordan  Valley, 
'  far  off'  from  Jericho,  and  beside  Zarethan,  The 
Int  i'  r  -co  7.M!  •  '  ir.\\  » appears  to  have  been  near  the 
centre  ot  the  valley  (see  Jos  316),  and  the  usual  site 
for  Adam  is  at  the  present  ruined  bridge  (built  in 
the  13th  cent.  A.D.)  at  the  Dlimieh  ford,  called 
Jisr  ed-Ddmieh,  about  half-way  up  the  Jordan 
Valley.  The  Jordan  being  narrow,  with  high 
banks,  might  have  been  dammed  up  in  this  vicinity 
by  an  extensive  fall  of  the  cliff.  S  WP  vol.  ii.  sh.  x  v , 

C.  H.  CONDER. 

ADAM,  BOOKS  OP. — Romance,  with  ethical 
intent,  accumulated  around  all  the  prominent 
worthies  of  OT  narrative,  among  both  Jews  and 
Christians;  and,  naturally,  no  one  received  more 
attention  than  Adam.  Tliis  process  of  embellish- 
ing and  *  improving'  OT  story  began  before  NT 


(vi.  16)  mention  an  p1  •*  "\  i-1'  1  *\*'.i.  Epiphanius 
(TTcBr.  xxvi.  8)  tells  o I  a  Cm,-  .(  «•»•  K,  Revelations 
of  A  tfam,  and  the  Decretum  Gelasii  prohibits 
Christians  from  reading  the  two  works,  Penitentia 
A  dee  and  De  filiabus  A  dos.  The  Cypriote  Syncellus 
(8th  cent.)  makes  nuotatious  from  a  Btis  'AM/* 
which  closely  resemble  the  Bk  of  Jubilees,  The 
Jewish  Bk  of  Adam  is  lost;  but  it  probably 
furnished  matter  for  still  further  elaboration  in  the 
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"i  11"    '.!     f"    *  tian  works  which  still  survive.    1. 

•'Sk.   of  Adam,  pub.  by    Dillmann, 

.   .    .....  ;  tr.  also  by  Malan,  London,  1882. 

2.  A  Syr.  woi  k,  resembling  the  foregoing,  entitled 
The  Treasure-Cave,  ed.  by  Bezold,  Leipzig,  1883. 

3.  The  5^57970-45  Kal  irdXireia,  *A$d/*  Kal  Etfas,   ed.  by 
Tischendorf,  Apocalypses  Apocryphce,   1866  ;   and 
condensed  by  Ronsch,  Buck  der  Jubilaen,  pp.  468- 
476.     4  *  Vita  Adse  et  Evae,5  a  Lat.  i  •  ^  vn^  o*  the 
same^material,  ed.  by  W.  Meyer  in  *  /  '  ^  "  <•    *»  oj 
Munich  Academy,  vol.  xiv.  1878.     5,  The  *  Testa- 
mentum  Adami,'  which  has  been    published    by 
Kenan,   Syriac  text  with    French   ir.    i:»   Jt^-ni. 
.!,*/"  ':;>/",',  1853.     6.  The  sacred  bo&k  of  the  Mari- 
(i'n'u.#  !•*  called  the  Bk  of  Adam,  bat  has  little  in 
common    with    the    fi-io^oin":     E&d.,    Norberg's, 
1815;  Petermann's,  Bcilm,  ISoT. 

LITERATURE.  —  Fabncms,  Codex  pseudepigr,  Vet,  Test.  i.  1-94, 
ii.  1-43  ;  Hort,  art.  '  Adam  '  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Diet,  of  Chr. 
Biog,  ;  Sohurer,  HJP  II  iii.  81,  147  f.  ;  Zockler,  Apocr.  des 
A.T.  422.  3  ;  Zunz,  Die  gottesd.  Vot-h  age  &ei  Jitden,  1892,  p.  136. 

J.  T.  MARSHALL. 

ADAMAH  (ncnK),  Jos  1936,  *  red  lands.3—  A  city 
of  Naphtali  mentioned  next  to  Chinnereth.  Prob- 
ably the  ruin  'Admah,  on  the  plateau  north  of 
Bethshean.  See  SWP  vol.  i.  sh.  vi. 

C.  K.  CONDER. 

ADAMANT  is  twice  (Ezk  39,  Zee  712)  used  in 
AV  and  KV  as  tr.  of  YD?  shamlr,  which  is  else- 
where rendered  either  'brier'  (Is  58  V23-24-20  918  1017 
274  321S)  or  'diamond'  (Jer  171).  Diamond,  which 
arose  fiom  adamant  by  a  variety  of  spelling 
(adamant  or  adimant,  then  diamant  or  diamond), 
has  displaced  a.  as  the  name  of  the  precious  stone, 
a.  being  now  used  rhetorically  to  express  extreme 
hardness.  See  under  art.  STONES  (PRECIOUS). 
fA5d/m$  occurs  in  LXX  at  Am.  77-8^  as  tr.  of  IJK 
*  plummet  '  ;  this  is  the  origin  and  meaning  of  a. 
in  its  only  occurrence  in  Apocr.,  Sir  1616  A  v.  See 
PLUMMET.  J.  HASTINGS. 

ADAMI-NEKEB  (apo  <D>*),  Jos  1983,  '  red  lands 
the  pass.'—  A  city  of  X.iphtali.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  names  should  not  be  divided  (sec  NEKEB).  The 
site  is  probably  at  the  present  village  Ed-Ddmieh 
on  the  plateau  north-east  of  Tabor,  where  the 
basaltic  soil  is  reddish.  The  site  of  Nckeb 
(Seiy&deh)  is  not  far  off.  See  SWP  vol.  i.  sh.  vi. 

C.  K.  CONDER. 

ABAR  (-m  Ezr  615,  Est  37-  13  S12  91-  15flS  1  Mac  743-  « 
2  Mac  1536,  Est  1013  136  1620).—  The  12th  month  in  the 
later  Jewish  Calendar.  See  TIME. 

ADASA  (*A5acr<{),  —  A  town  near  Bethhoron  (1  Mac 
740-48,  Jos.  Ant.  xil.  x.  5),  now  the  ruin  'Adaseh 
near  Gibeon  SPWvol.  iii  sh.  xvii. 


"ADBEEL  (^-]«),  the  third  son  of  Ishmael,  Gn 
2518,  1  Ch  I29,  eponym  of  the  N.  Arab,  tribe,  which 
appears  in  cuneiform  inscrip.  as  Idibtfil  or  IdibVal, 
and  which  had  its  settlements  S.W.  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Sayce,  HCM2Q2;  Sckrader,  KAT*  148;  Oaf. 
Hel  Lex.  s.t?.),  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ADDAN  (^8,  'A0d\ap    \     "^      '  ~  "   .   B,  1  Es 

58^).—  Certain    of   the       !  <       Ms   place 

joined  the  body  of  the  returning  exiles  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel,  but  they  were  unable  to 
prove  their  true  Tsr.  descent  by  showing  to  what 
great  clan  or  family  they  belonged  (Ezr  2»9).  Prob- 
ably they  were  not  admitted  {o  the  privileges  of 
full  citizenship.  The  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
later  lists  in  Ezr  10,  Neh  10.  Some  regard  Cherub 
Ad  dan  as  one  namej  v.GO  suggests  that  Cherub, 
Ad  dan,  and  1  miner  were  Mnce  villages  in  one  dis- 
trict in  Babylon,  from  which  the  family  of  Nekoda 
oaine  In  Sell  761  the  name  appeals  as  ADDON. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 


ADDAR,  1  Ch  8*.— See  ARD. 

ADBAR,  AV  Adar  ("17^),  Jos  153. — A  town  on 
the  border  of  Judah  south  of  Beersheba.  There 
is  a  ruin  east  of  Gaza  which  bears  the  name  'Adars 
but  this  seems  perhaps  too  far  west. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

ADDER.— -See  SERPENT. 

ADD  I  ('AS  Set). — An  ancestor  of  Jesus  Christ,  Lk 
S58.  See  GENEALOGY. 

ADDICT.—-'  To  a.  oneself  to,'  now  used  only  in 
a  bad  sense,  was  formerly  neutral,  and  is  found  in 
a  good  sense  in  1  Co  1615  *  they  have  a.  them- 
selves to  the  ministry  of  the  saints'  (RV  *  they  have 
set  themselves  to  minister  unto  the  saints ').  Cf. 
Hist.  Card.  (1670) : '  The  greatest  part  of  the  day  he 
addicts  either  to  study,  devotion,  or  other  spiritual 
exercises.'  J.  HASTINGS. 


ADDO  (  A'  A  Wd,  B  * 
prophet  Zechariah  (1  Es  61). 
spelt  in  LXX  of  Ezr  51  (  A  'Aft 


ADDON  (|Vi8),  Neh  761.    See  ADDAN. 


ADDUS,—  1.  fAWofc)  1  Es  5s4.—  His  sons  were 
among  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants  who 
returned  with  Zerub.  ;  the  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  parallel  lists  in  Ezr  2,  Neh  7-  2.  See  JADDUS. 

ADI  DA  ('A5t5d).—  A  town  in  the  Shephelah  (Jos. 
Ant,  XIII.  vi.  5)  fortified  by  Simon  the  Hasmoneean 
(1  Mac  1238  1318).  The  same  as  Hadid. 

ADIEL  (Wijg;  'ornament  of  God3).  —  1,  A 
Simeonite  prince  who  attacked  the  shepherds  of 
Gedor,  1  Ch  43(Jff-.  2.  A  priest,  1  Ch  915i.  3.  Tfcs 
father  of  Azmaveth,  David's  treasurer,  1  Ch  S728* 

ADIN  (p^  <  luxurious  '  ?),  Ezr  218  80,  Neh  720  1018, 
1  Es  514m  832.  The  head  of  a  Jewish  family,  of 
which  some  members  returned  with  Zerub.,  and 
with  Ezra. 

ADINA  (Kpj&),  a  Reubenite  chief,  one  of  David's 
mighty  men,  1'ChU42. 


ADINO  ([Kethilh  usyn]  *jsj7n  unif  *Adino  the 
Eznite,'  B  'A^etz/wv  6  'Acrwcuos,  A  'A.8etv  6  'Ao'c^aosr).  — 
The  I£&re  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  introduce  some 
sense  into  the  meaningless  Kethibh.  The  present 
Heb.  i  (  \  r  of  ~2  S  2,>  rn  i^t  be  con  n  jit  ,  the  true  reading 
I  "•!  -  i  M-,  r..H;  in  the  parallel  passage  1  Ch  11" 
*  J,  -'  oiKT'ii,  i  M«  son  of  a  Hachmonite,  he  lifted  up 
hirt  '-pear.'  The  last  clause  (wan  nt<  my  wn)  was 
corrupted  into  *:±yn  "any  KI.%  and  then  taken  erro- 
nooiibly  tist  a  piopername,  being  treated  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  preceding  '  Josheb-basshebetli,  a 
Tahchemonite  '  (see  JASHOBKAM).  B  has  the  addi- 
tion otfros  <?(T7n£<raro  r^v  fofjLQatav  ai-rov  ;  but  this  is  not 
found  in  A,  and  is,  as  Wcllhauscn  has  pointed  out, 
derived  from  the  LXX  tr.  of  Ch  (cf  .  2  S  2318,  where 
B  renders  the  same  words  by  ^^ystpe  rb  56pu  atf-rot/). 

J.  F.  STENNING. 

ADINU  (A'A8ti/oy,  B  'A56/Xtos,  AV  Adin),  1  Es  514, 
called  Adin  (A  'A«»,  B  'ASetv),  1  Es  832.—  His  de- 
scendants returned  \\iili  Zerubbabel  to  the  number 
of  4o4  (1  Es  5",  KTI  2-*)  or  655  (Neh  720).  A  second 
party  of  ol  (Lzr  8'')  or  2Ji  (1  Es  8s2)  accompanied 
Ezra.  Thev  are  mentioned  among  *  the  chiefs  of 
the  people  who  joined  Neh.  in  a  covenant  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  heathen  (Neh  1018). 
H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

ADITHAIM  (  W-W),  Jos  1588.—  A  town  of  Judah 
in  the  Shephelah.  The  site  is  unknown. 

C.  R.  CCWDER. 


ADJUB& 


ADOEIJAH 


ADJURE.—  The  primitive  meaning  of  a.  (from 
late  Lat.  ad/urare)  is  to  put  under  oath.  This  is 
its  meaning  in  Jos  6-fa  *  And  Joshua  adjured  them 
at  that  time,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man  '  (11  V 
*  charged  them  with  an  oath  '),  and  1  S  1424  '  Saul 
had  a^the  people,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man.'  Cf. 
v.28  *  thy  father  straitly  charged  the  people  with 
an  oath.'  But  the  word  is  also  used  in  early 
writers  in  the  sense  of  to  charge  solemnly,  without 
the  actual  administration  of  an  oath.  Thus 
Caxton  (1483)  '  !{,  -M<  }  desired  ar  '  "  '  Thobie 
that  he  shold  1  1  !  >y  i  i  •  v.  i  L  i  i  hym.  "  :  mean- 

in  g  of  a.  in  the  other  places  of  the  Bible  where  it 
is  found  (1  K  2218,  2  Ch  18lfi,  Mt  2663,  Mk  57,  Ac 
)913).  RV  gives  «a.>  (for  AV  'charge,7  Heb.  yyp) 
at  Ca  27  35  58-  y  84,  and  at  1  Th  527  (Gr.  «*>/>*££*). 
Adjuration  (not  in  AV)  is  found  m  RV  at  Lv  51 
(n^x,  AV  'swearing')  and  Pr  S934  (nj>$,  AV 
•cursing').  See  OATH.  J.  HASTINGS. 


AD  LAI  (^-jjz,  'ASa(),  the  father  of  Shaphat,  one 
of  David's  herdsmen,  1  Ch  27^. 

ADMAH  (ns-}*),  'red  lands,'  Gn  1019  H2-8, 
Dt  29^,  Hos  II8.—  One  of  the  cities  of  the 
Ciccar  or  *  Bound.'  It  is  not  noticed  as  over- 
thrown in  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  (Gn  19),  but  is  included  in  their 
catastrophe  in  the  two  later  passages.  The  site 
is  unknown.  It  might  be  the  same  as  the  city 
ADAM,  which  see.  C.  K.  CONDER. 

ABMATHA  (K^D™,  Est  I14),  one  of  the  wise  men 
or  counsellors  of  Ahasuerus.  These  seven  royal 
advisers  (cf.  Ezr  714),  who  weic  £i.  in  toil  admission 
to  the  kiiv'-  p'o-(  ncv,  and  -jn\~  ln-»  face  (cf.  2  K 
251"),  are  i»!  .  !'!,|  ->  10  ho  compared  rather  with  the 
suju.  in  •  1*  ,'M  •:''••  (Herod,  iii.  31)  than  with 
the  i  [  •,'  •  -i  ,.,  \<  -  <>i  i  ie  six  families  which  took 
part  with  Darius  against  the  pseudo  -  Smerdis 
(Heiod.  iii.  84),  The  name  is  possibly  Persian, 
wlmMa,  —  '  unrestrained.*  In  the  LXX  only  tin  ee 
names  are  given.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

ADMINISTRATION  in  the  general  sense  of  ser- 
vice is  now  obsolete.  But  it  is  found  1  Co  125  *  there 
are  differences  of  administrations'  (i.e.  different 
kinds  of  Christian  service,  RV  'ministrations,' 
the  liheinu  NT  woid).  In  2  Co  912,  though  the  Gr. 
is  the  pjnih1  M?:a'.o/i,  sing.),  the  meaning  is  not 
service  j.'cntM.'iIh.  but  the  performance  pi  service 
(RV  again  c  ministration  '  from.  Geneva  Bible). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ADMIRE,  ADMIRATION.—  These  words  occur 
in  AV  as  the  expression  of  simple  wonder, 
without  including  approbation.  2  Th  I10  'When 
he  shall  come  to  be  gloiihcd  in  his  saints,  and  to 
be  admired  (RV  'marvelled  at')  in  all  them 
that  believe*  ;  Jude  v.18  *  having  men's  persons  m 
admiration*  (Gr.  $av[ioi£ovT€$  irpoo-wira,  RV  'show- 
ing respect  of  persons');  Rev  17fl  'When  I  saw 
her,  I  wondered  with  great  a.J  (RV  'with  a  great 
wonder  ')  Compare  the  version  in  metre  of  Ps 
105s  '  Remember  hia  marvellous  works  that  he 
hath  done/  is  rendered  — 

•Think  on  the  works  that  he  hath  don*, 
Which  admiration  breed.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ADNA  (Nritf  'pleasure').  —  1.  A  contemporary  of 
Ezra,  who  ninrned  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  10iW).  2. 
The  head  of  the  priestly  house  of  Harim  in  the 
time  of  the  high  priest  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua 
(Neb,  12W).  H.  A.  WHITE. 


ADNAH.—1.  (nrja)  A  Manassite  officer  of  Saul 
who  deserted  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch  1220).     2, 
)  An  officer  in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Ch  1714). 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 


ADO.— Mk  539  'Why  make  ye  this  ado?5  (RV 
*  Why  make  ye  a  tumult  ? ').  The  oldei  form  is  at 
do,  where  *  at'  is  the  prep,  before  the  mini.,  found 
chieliy  m  northern  Eng.  and  supposed  to  come 
fiom  the  Scandinavian.  *  We  have  other  things 
at  do,'  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  181.  '  At  do  '  was 
contracted  into  *  ado,'  and  then  looked  upon  as  a 
subst,  Cf.  Shaks.  Tarn,  of  Shr.  V.  1— 

*  Let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado.' 

While  *    •      •    '  -"Mk539,  the  KVn.troduces 

'  ado '  into  Ac  kJUiU  *  Make  ye  no  ado  (AV  <  Trouble 
not  yourselves'),  for  his  life  is  m  him,'  though 
the  Gr.  (ffopvfiefode)  is  the  same  in  both  places. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ADONIBEZEK  (p$  ^K).— The  name  as  it  stands 
in  Jg  I5"7  must  mean,  Bczek  (an  otherwise  un- 
Iviiou  n  <  u  1 1 y)  is  my  lord.  The  town  of  Bezek  (which 
see)  will  then  also  have  taken  its  name  from  that 
of  the  god.  The  chief  of  a  Can.  kingdom  in  S.  Pal., 
he  was  defeated  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  taken 
prisoner,  and  mutilated  by  having  his  thumbs  and 
great  toes  cut  off.  His  boast  was  that  he  had 
similarly  treate  '.  \  \  .  The  mutilation 

was  intended,  • !  i  •  •"  .  '  the  captive  as  a 
trophy,  to  render  him  incapable  of  mischief. 
Vo,'."1  \*\V\  ji-'i  r.  '">,  of  Lys.),  the  Athenians 
«.  < ' .  .  i.  <  • .  s  \  1 1  *  i  ••  .*  of  war  should  lose  his 
thumbs,  so  that  while  fit  to  row  he  should  be  unfit 
to  handle  spear.  Hannibal  is  accused  ( Valer.  Max. 
ix.  2,  ext.  2)  of  mutilating  priso'n  :  -»  ',,/  /  /.•-.'  nedum 
pctrte  succisa.9  These  may  be  .-hi ••.<:•  i-,  l>  A  they 
prove  how  conceivable  such  mutilation  was  even 
then,  and  what  was  its  object  at  all  times. 

A.  C.  WELCH. 

ADONIJAH  (.THK).— 1  The  name  of  the  fourth 
son  of  David  (2  S  34,  1  Ch  32).  After  the  death 
of  Absalom,  Adonijah,  who  was  next  in  order  of 
birth,  naturally  ••  ,.  1  imself  as  the  heir  to 
the  throne.  His  •  ;  • »  •  was  doubtless  shared 

by  the  nation,  and  seems  to  have  been  for  a  time 
eucouiuged  by  his  father.  The  situation  had  been 
altered,  however,  by  the  introduction  of  Bath- 
sheba  into  the  royal  harem,  and  by  the  birth  of 
Solomon.  The  influence  and  the  ambition  of  this 
latest  of  David's  queens  rendered  it  certain  that 
Adonijah  would  encounter  a  dangerous  rival  in  his 
younger  brother.  It  was  probably  his  knouln^i* 
that  mtrijruos  against  his  interests  V-CK  oLin^r 
carried  on  in  the  liarem  that  led  to  the  premature 
and  ill-starred  attempt  of  Adonijah  to  seize  the 
crown  before  his  father's  death.  The  narrative 
(1  K  1  and  2)  is  fiom  the  same  pen  as  the  section 
in  2  S  which  contains  the  story  of  Absalom's 
rebellion,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who 
had  access  to  tiusfr\\orth\  sources  of  information. 
There  are  seveial  featmca  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  narratives;  and  the  two  chief 
actors  therein,  Absalom  and  Adonijah,  seem 
to  have  resembled  one  another  in  disposition 
and  even  in  bodily  characteristics  (cf.  1  K  I*-8 
with  2  S  1425 151).  At  first  Adonijah's  enterprise 
seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success.  He 
attached  to  his  cause  such  -n1  >• '  ;i  '  .  •: ""  ;• 
nuential  supporters  as  Joab  •  •  *  >si  •  r  •.  •  •• 
chief,  and  Abiathar  the  priest.  In  company  with 
these  and  many  membeis  of  the  royul  fainUx  and 
the  king's  house,  Adonijah  held  a  ^rcat  I'OJ'.M  at 
En-Kogel,  where  the  final  ariangcments  were  to  be 
made  for  his  coronation.  But  ho  had  reckoned 
without  his  host.  One  whom  he  had  not  invited 
to  the  banquet  was  destined  to  checkmate  the 
con  ? pii  n  i  o i  s  ere  theh  plans  were  matured.  Nathan 
the  piophoi,  seems  Lo  have  occupied  much  the  same 
position  at  the  court  of  David  as  Isaiah  afterwards 
held  at  that  of  Hezekiah.  Seeing  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost,  Nathan  hastened  to  Bath- 
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sheba,  whose  fears  he  easily  awakened  )•;  .j"  ',  ; 
out  the  danger  to  which  her  own  life  ,' ,  ,  •  .  ;-• 
Solomon  would  be  exposed  if  the  attempt  of 
Adonijah  should  succeed.  Bathsheba,  who  seeins 
to  have  already  obtained  from  David  a  promise 
that  Solomon  should  succeed  him  on  the  throne§ 
'  *  •  b  an  interview  with  the  aged 

\      .  .    «.    •  him  of  what  was  I'.       '•"•, 

at  En-Rogel;  while  Nathan,  in  accorda  ". o  -v.s  •  .'• 
prearranged  plan,  came  in  opportunely  to  confirm 
her  story.  The  prophet-counsellor  played  his  part 
with  consummate  skill,  notably  when  (1  K  I27)  he 
expiessed  surprise  that  the  king,  if  he  had  sanc- 
tioned the  action  of  Adonijah,  had  not  taken  his 
old  friends  and  counsellors  into  his  confidence. 
Yielding  to  the  representations  of  the  queen  and 
the  prophet,  David  renewed  his  oath  to  Bathsheba 
in  favour  of  her  son,  and  took  prompt  measures  to 
secure  the  accession  of  the  latter.  At  such  a 
juncture  the  support  of  the  royal  liol^nri-l  was 
all-important,  and  fortunately  their  loyalty  was 
beyond  suspicion.  Their  commander  was  ordered 
by  David  to  escort  the  youthful  Solomon,  mounted 
upon  his  father's  nmle,  to  Gihon,  and  to  have  him 
anointed  king  by  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan 
Mic  in  op' sot.  This  commission  was  executed 
aiN'dsi  tho  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  rent  the 
air  with  shouts  of  *  God  save  King  Solomon  ! '  The 
unwonted  noise  reached  the  ears  of  Adonijah's 
guests  at  Ei.  II  o  r1  <v.  V  ;j  -jtonishment,  which 
passed  into  <  ;»••  •  ,  \  m.  '. :  •  r  Jonathan  the  son 
of  Abiathar  hurried  in  with  the  news  that  David 
had  chosen  Solomon  to  succeed  him.  The  com- 
pany broke  up  in  confusion,  and  Adonijah  himself 
was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  fled  for  protection  to 
the  altar.  Solomon,  however,  agreed  to  spare  his 
life  on  condition  of  future  loyalty.  If  Adonijah 
displayed  no  conspicuous  wisdom  in  his  attempt  to 
seize  the  crown,  his  next  act,  which  cost  him  his 
life,  is  hard  to  explain,  except  on  the  principle, 
On  '.in  T)>  n  -t  it1'  verdere  priits  aementat.  After  the 
,  i 0; !  i !  i  o  i  i  • :  *•  i  a  bner  he  actually  requested  Solomon 
to  bestow  upon  him  in  marriage  Abishag  the 
Shunammite,  the  maiden  who  had  attended  upon 
David  during  his  declining  years.  And  as  advo- 
cate for  him  in  this  delicate  matter  he  chose 
Bathsheba!  No  one  who  is  '•(•.,•!!•  •  }  with  the 
notions  of  Eastern  courts  <;  •  vi  •«'.  »  at  the 
resentment  of  Solomon,  or  that  he  construed  this 
request  as  an  act  of  treason.  Considering  the  re- 
lation in  which  Abishag  had  stood  to  David,  the 
people  would  certainly  infer  that  Adonijah  in 
taking  1 1  or  for  his  wife  still  asserted  his  right  to 
tlie  cicwn.  (Compare  the  story  of  Abner  and 
Ishbosheth  in  2  S  3?,  and  of  Absalom  in  2  S  1621.) 
Speedily  was  sentence  pronounced,  *  \ « * .  • :  i '  ",•  1 1 1 : : .  M  i 
spoken  this  word  against  his  own  '  i\  .  ,M  !\  !  <>, 
shall  be  put  to  death  this  day ' ;  ana  the  sentence 
was  immediately  executed  by  the  captain  of  the 
guard. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who,  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  was  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in 
the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Ch  17fr).  3.  One  of  the 
'chiefs  of  the  people'  who  sealed  the  covenant 
(Neh  1016).  Same  as  Adonikam  (Ezr  213  813,  Neh  718). 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ADONIKAM  (op*™  'my  Lord  has  arisen'),  Ezr 
2»  813,  Neh  718,  1  Es  514  8"  The  head  of  a  Jewish 
family  after  the  Exile ;  in  Neh  ZO16  Adonijah. 

H.  A.  "WHITE. 

ADONIRAM,  ADORAM  (DITT^,  DTI^).— The  latter 
name  occurs  2  S  2024,  1  K  1218i  and 'is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Adoniram.  The  LXX  supports  this 
view,  reading  'A5w*«pa/i,  2  S  20>J4, 1  K  4*  o14  (Heb. 
DYrm),  1  K  I2i8  (B  'Apa/*,  A  'ASwipan),  and  in  the 
parallel  2  Ch  1018  'ASwveipa/*  (Heb.  o-rin,  Hadoram). 
A.  was  'over  the  levy/  that  is,  he  superintended 
fche  levies  employed  in  the  public  works  during  the 


reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam.  He  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  rebellious  Isr.  when  sent  to 
them  by  Rehoboam  (1  K  12lb). 

J.  F.  STENNING. 

ADONIS. — Strictly  not  a  name  but  a  title,  jnx 
'Adun>  'Lord,'  of  the  god  Tammuz  (which  see). 
Is  1710  RVm  *  plantings  of  Adonis'  (o^i'j  'ytsj 
nit*$  naamanim,  text  *  pleasant  plants ')  and  the 
setting  of  'vine  slips  ;>r  -i  »'•,!  'i:v  •  '  (strange  god), 
is  mentioned  as  the  :«-•'•  ."  v.ving  *  forgotten 
the  God  of  thy  salvation.'  So  Ewald,  Lagarde, 
Cheyne.  With  '  *  "  ,  p  Adonis,'  cf.  the  Gr. 
'MdviSos  Kijirot.,  >lants  real  ed  m  pots 

or  baskets  (Pis  ,  '  .  • .  B),  and  offered  to 
Aphrodite  as  emblems  of  her  lover's  beauty  and 
early  death  (Theocr.  15.  113). 

The  meaning  of  na'amanim  is,  however,  doubtful 
Na'aman  improbably  the  name  of  a  god ;  cf .  the  name 
of  the  Syrian  general  (2  K  51),  and  Ar.  Nu'man, 
a  king's  name  (Tebrlzfs  scholia  to  Hamdsa).  The 
river  Belus  is  now  called  Nahr  Na'amdn,  Lagarde 
(Sem.  i.  32)  qr.otiN  Air-1;.  ruuiic  of  the  red  anemone, 
Shako? iku-n-Jtfumdn,  explaining  as  'the  wound 
of  Adonis ' ;  but  see  Wellhausen,  Skizzen,  iii.  p.  7. 

C.  F.  BURNEY. 

ADONI-ZEDEK  (p$  tfiK  'Lord  of  -:;-li. <v,.  -  -  ' 
AV  Adoni-zedec),  king  of  Jerusale-ii  ;  :  :lu'  •  uo 
of  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  under 
Joshua.  After  the  Gibeonites  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  league  with  Israel,  he  induced  four 
other  kings,  those  of  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish, 
and  Eglon,  to  unite  with  him  against  the  invaders. 
First  they  attacked,  as  traitors  to  the  common 
cause,  the  Gibeonites,  who  appealed  to  Joshua  for 
help.  By  a  rapid  night  march  from  Gilgal,  Joshua 
came  unexpectedly  upon  the  allied  kings,  and 
utterly  routed  them  [JOSHUA,  BETH-HORpN] 
Adoni-zedek  and  his  associates  «ought  refuge  in  a 
cave  at  Makkedah,  but  weie  taken  and  brought 
before  Joshua.  The  Heb.  chiefs  set  their  feet 
upon  their  necks  in  token  of  triumph.  They 
were  then  slain,  and  their  bodies  hung  up  until 
the  evening,  when  they  were  taken  down  and  flung 
into  the  cave  where  they  had  hid  themselves,  the 
mouth  of  which  was  filled  up  with  great  stones 
(Jos  101'27).  In  Jos  103f'  LXA  reads  'A5ww/3#fie, 
and  some  have  identified  the  latter  with  Adonibezek 
of  Jg  P.  (See  Kittel,  Hist,  of  Heb.  i.  307 ;  Butlde, 
Richt.  u.  Sam.  63  f. ;  Wellh.  jRMeto.*  [Block"1  182.) 

R.  M.  T-OYD 

ADOPTION  (vloeeffla)  is  a  word  used  by  St. 
Paul  to  designate  the  privilege  of  sonship  bestowed 
by  God  on  His  people.  While  Jesus  Himself  and 
the  New  Testament  writers  all  spcf"  • 
jLTirl  oil  1 1'fi <  icn1"! y  of  our  blessings  and  * . 
or  flu '(ii»  n  oi"  (Jod,  no  other  of  them  employs  this 
special  term,  which  occurs  in  five  places  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (Gal  45,  Ro  815-  *  O4,  Eph  I8). 
It  seems  to  express  a  distinct  and  definite  idea 
in  that  apostles  mind;  and  since  adoption  was, 
in  Roman  law,  a  technical  term  for  an  act  that 
had  specific  legal  and  social  effects,  there  is  much 
probability  that  he  had  some  reference  to  that 
m  his  use  of  the  word.  The  Romans  maintained 
in  a  very  extreme  way  the  rights  of  fathers 
over  their  children  as  practically  despotic;  and 
these  did  not  cease  when  the  sons  came  of  a  ire.  or 
had  families  of  their  own,  but  while  the  father 
lived  could  only  be  terminated  by  certain  legal 
proceedings,  analogous  to  those  by  which  slaves 
were  sold  or  redeemed.  The  same  term  (manci- 
patio)  was  applied  to  a  process  of  this  kind,  whether 
a  man  parted  with  his  son,  or  his  slave,  or  hia 
goods.  Hence  a  man  could  not  be  transferred 
from  one  family  to  another,  or  put  into  the  position 
of  a  son  to  any  Roman  citizen,  without  ^a  formal 
legal  act,  whicn  was  a  quasi  sale  by  his  natural 
•,  and  buying  out  by  the  person  who  adopted 
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him.  If  he^  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  natural 
father,  but  independent  (mi  juris] ,  as,  e.g. ,  if  his 
father  were  dead,  then  he  could  only  be  put  in  the 
place  of  son  to  another  by  a  solemn  act  of  the 
sovereign  people  assembled  in  their  religious 
capacity  (comitia  curiata).  For  each  family  had 
its  own  religious  rites,  and  he  must  be  freed  by 
public  authority  from  the  obligation  to  fulfil  those 
of  one,  and  taken  bound  to  observe  those  of 
another.  That  transaction  was,  however,  pxopeily 
called  arrogatio,  while  adoptio  strictly  acnciccl  -  !io 
taking,  by  one  man,  of  a  son  of  another  to  be  his 
sou.  This,  though  not  requiring  an  act  of 
legislation,  had  to  be  regularly  attested  by  wit- 
nesses ;  and  in  old  form  one  struck  a  pair  of  scales 
with  a  piece  of  copper  as  an  emblem  of  the 
primitive  process  of  sale.  Adoption,  when  thus 
legally  performed,  put  a  man  in  every  respect  in 
the  position  of  a  son  by  birth  of  him  who  had 
adopted  him,  so  th.  ,'  I1.-'  ;">--  .-  »•*,  the  same  rights 
and  owed  the  same  cO  ir  '<,'i-. 

No  such  legal  and  complete  transference  of  filial 
rights  and  duties  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  law 
of  Israel ;  though  there  may  have  been  many  cases 
of  the  informal  adoption  known  among  us,  as  when 
Mordecai  took  the  orpiian  Esther,  his  uncle's 
daughter,  to  be  his  (Est  27).  The  failure  of  heirs 
was  provided  for  by  the  levirate  law. 

Now,  since  St.  Paul  represents  the  Christian's 
adoption  as  carrying  with  it  ceitain  definite  privi- 
leges which  would  not  be  involved  in  such  an  act 
as  Mordecai's,  and  since  he  may  well  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  Boman  practice  in  this  matter, 
it  seems  probable  that  he  may  have  had  it  in  view. 
(See  Dr.  W.  E.  Ball  in  Contemp.  £ev.t  Aug.  1891). 

The  earliest  instance  of  his  use  of  the  word  is  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  a  passage  in  which 
several  names  of  human  relations  are  used  to  illus- 
trate those  between  God  and  man,  and  where  the 
apostle  expressly  says,  *  I  speak  after  the  manner 
01  men*  (3^),  i.e.  I  use  a  human  analogy  to  make 
my  argument  plain.  The  term  that  he  first 
employs  after  this  remark  is  that  rendered 
covenant,  or  testament  (Sia0i$K?7),  here  probably 
in  the  general  sense  of  di-iM-iMon,  without 
emphasi  "  "  ""  oiiiier  OL  »  covenant 

or  of  a  te  of  this  disposition, 

which  was  one  of  promise,  given  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  the  blessing  comes  to  all  who  are  united 
to  Christ  by  faith ;  for  the  promise,  St.  Paul 
argues,  was  not  to  the  physical  descendants  of  the 
patriarch  as  a  multitude,  but  to  a  unity,  the  one 
Messiah,  who  was  to  gal  her  all  nations  to  Himself. 
According  to  this  di^no-i  i  ion  of  God,  believers  are 
sons  and  heirs  (326>^9).  But  before  their  faith 
in  Christ  they  were  kept  in  ward  under  the  law, 
which  was  not  intended  to  add  a  condition  to  the 
covenant  of  promise,  buttolr.ir.:  •  in  i;  'J-.OIIT  -into  si 
head  in  tran-irro^ions  (318),  so  that  they  might  not 
seek  to  be  justified  by  works,  but  might  accept  the 
blessinjr  a*  ot  God's  free  grace  through  Christ,  who 
became  n  cur-*1  for  us  that  He  might  redeem  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  (318- 23-24).  This  seems  to  be 
clearly  the  general  line  of  the  argument.  But  the 
position  of  men  under  the  law  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented by  St.  Paul  in  two  different  ways,  sometimes 
as  bond-servants  under  the  curse  (3^0t  1S  47t  8),  and 
sometimes  as  children  under  age  (41'8).  ^The  ex- 
planation of  this  may  be  found  in  the  consideration 
that  St.  Paul  ri<i\  cr  meant  to  deny  that  Abraham, 
David,  and  other  believers  in  OT  times  were 
really  justified  (see  Ro  41'8) ;  while  as  many  as 
were  of  the  works  of  the  law  were  under  the  curse. 
The  former  were  like  children  tinder  age,  not  yet 
enjoying  the  full  privileges  of  sonship ;  the  latter 
were  like  bond-servants.  To  both  alike  the 
blessing  brought  by  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  the 
time  is  called  adoption  'Gal  48),  and  this  seeni^  to 


indicate  that  St.  Paul  holds  the  sonship,  of  which 
he  is  speaking,  to  be  founded  on  the  covenant 
promise  of  God,  and  not  on  the  natural  relation  to 
God  of  all  men  as  such.  We  must  not  therefore  lower 
the  meaning  of  .uiop/.or , *.i_  Ms  mind,  to  the  confer- 
ring of  the  full  *j  :\  .le-^h  of  sons  on  those  who  are 
children  by  birth.*  !  :*,  s.s  i  x,  whole  context  shows, 
a  position  bestowed  by  a  disposition  or  covenant  of 
God,  and  'J>:»/-;£'i  'i  redemption  by  Christ.  This 
probably  Ice  Si  ^r,'.  to  the  use  of  the  word  ;  for 
the  Koman  adoption  was  effected  by  a  legal  act, 
which  involved  a  quasi  buying -out.  He  also  plainly 
regards  it  as  like  the  adoption  of  Roman  law  in 
this,  that  it  gives  not  merely  7>;Hen:nl  care,  but  the 
complete  rights  of  sonship,  t  lie  »"u,  oc  the  Spirit  of 
God  s  Son,  and  the  inheritance.  No  doubt  thih 
legal  analogy  may  be  pressed  too  far  ;  and  St.  Paul 
plainly  indicates  that  what  he  means  is  really 
something  far  deeper;  for  it  is  founded  upon  a 
spiritual^  union  to  $  God's  Son,  which  is  described 
as  '  putting  on  Christ*  (S27);  so  that  our  adoption 
is  not  a  mere  formal  or  legal  act,  though  it  may  be 
compared  to  such  in  respect  of  its  authoritative' and 
•il.mir:;;  iiiiimo. 

Some  theologians  of  different  schools  (e.g. 
Turretin,  Schleiermacher)  have  inferred  from  the 
connexion  between  redemption  and  adoption,  in 
Gal  45,  that  adoption  is  the  positive  part  of  the 
complete  blessing  of  justification,  of  which  re- 
demption or  forgiveness  is  the  negative  part.  But 
this  is  a  very  precarious  inference;  and  the  two 
terms  are  so  difterent  in  their  meaning,  that  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  meant  by  adoption 
a  blessing  distinct  from  our  having  peace  with  God 
and  access  into  His  favour,  which  he  describes  in 
Bo  51  as  the  positive  fruits  of  our  justification. 
These  blessings,  indeed,  cannot  be  separated  in 
reality ;  they  are  only  different  aspects  of  the  one 
great  gift  of  life  in  Christ ;  but  in  order  to 
understand  clearly  the  ovnn(':<  !'•  t:1  doctrine  of  the 
NT,  it  is  necessary  to  lo*»k  sir  t  .n/ri  separately. 

The  next  place  where  St.  Paul  speaks  about 
adoption  is  in  Ho  815-23.  Here  he  is  speaking  of 
the  believer's  new  walk  of  holiness,  and  he  has 
said,  f  If  by  the  spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live1  (813).  In  proof  of  this  he 
asserts  that  *  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  are  the  sons  of  God '  (814)  j  and  then  he  proves 
this  in  turn  by  saying,  *  Ye  received  not  tlie  (or,  a) 
spirit  of  bondage  again  unto  fear,  but  ye  received 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father.'  The  line  of  reasoning  is  the  same  as  in 
Galatians,  but  put  in  the  inverse  order.  The  pro- 
mise of  life  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  our  being 
sonsof  God;  and  that,  <• '•;  issj)'  t  .«  •  *'  ••"•:  fiat 
He  has  given  usistha*  o  «v  o  -,  •••:.  •  •  •  •  ;.-  to 
address  God  as  our  Father,  and  so  (816)  witnessing 
with  our  spirit  that  we  are  children  of  God.  In 
this  possibly  there  may  be  some  allusion  to  the 
witnesses  widen  were  necessary  to  the  solemn  act 
of  adoption  fic<'onl:n<jr  to  Koman  law  and  custom. 
Then,  as  in  I  he  L«IT  I.  or  Epistle,  it  is  stated  thafc  this 
adoption  carries  with  it  all  the  rights  of  true  son- 
ship,  '  If  children,  then  heirs, \  etc.  (817).  St.  Paul 
next  proceeds  to  contrast  this  glorious  prospect 
with  me  present  sufferings  of  the  people  of  God. 
Th  "  •  are  shared  by  all  creation ;  and 

the  '  -  •••  •  is  to  be  at  the  revealing  of  the  sons 
of  ( •  ' .  *>  en  creation  itself  shall  share  the 

liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  God  (821).  So  in 
823  he  says,  *  we  wait  for  our  adoption,  the 
redemption  of  our  body.*  It  is  the  resurrection 
of  life  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  that  is  un- 
doubtedly meant;  and  that  is  called  here  the 
adoption,  because  it  will  be  the  full  revelation  of 
our  spnship.  Now  are  we  sons  of  God,  as  St.  John 
puts  it ;  but  the  world  knoweth  us  not,  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  "when  it  shall 
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appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him  (1  Jn  31'3).  Another 
sinking  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  our  Lord's  words, 
as  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (2035-36),  of  those  that  are 
accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  *  IN  either  can  they  die  any  more,  for 
they  are  equal  unto  the  angels,  and  are  sons  of 
God,  being  sons  of  the  resurrection.'  As  salvation 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  thing  perfect  here  and 
now,  and  sometimes  as  only  to  "be  completed  at  the 
last,  so  St.  Paul  speaks  of  adoption.  It  belongs  to 
the  believer  really  and  certainly  now,  but  perfectly 
only  at  the  resurrection. 

In  Ro  94  St.  Paul  mentions  'the  adoption' 
first  among  the  privileges  of  Israel,  which  he  there 
enumerates.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  called  in  the  (_)T 
God's  son,  and  individual  members  of  it  His 
children,  sons  and  daughters.  The  term  implies 
further,  what  is  also  taught  in  OT,  that  they  had 
this  relation,  not  through  physical  descent  or 
creation,  but  by  an  act  of  gracious  love  on  God's 
part.  And  in  97t  8,  St,  Paul  teaches  that  not  all 
the  children  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  are  children 
of  God,  but  they  who  are  of  the  promise,  i.e*, 
as  he  put  it  before,  they  who  accept  the  promise 
by  faith.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  St. 
Paul  speaks  here  of  another  adoption,  quite  distinct 
horn  the  Christian  one;  it  is,  indeed,  an  earlier 
and  less  perfect  phase  of  it,  but  he  regards  it  as 
essentially  the  same  ;  since  the  gospel  was  preached 
before  to  Abraham,  and  justification,  though 
founded  on  the  actual  redemption  of  Christ,  was  by 
anticipation  applied  to  him  and  many  others 
before  Christ  came. 

The  last  place  where  St.  Paul  uses  the  term 
adoption  is  Eph  I5,  where  he  says  that  God 
eternally  foreordained  believers  unto  adoption  as 
sons  through  Jesus  Christ  unto  Himself.  This 
refers  to  the  eternal  puipose,  in  accordance  with 
which  God  does  all  His  works  in  time,  and  corre- 
sponds to  what  he  had  said  in  Bo  S29,  that  *  whom 
He  foreknew  He  also  foreordained  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  His  Son,  ib  r  ITe  :i  i-li:  be  the  first- 
born among  many  brethren.9  The  conformity 
here  mentioned  probably  includes  moral  likeness  ; 
but  the  ultimate  end  is  stated  to  be  that  there 
might  be  many  brethren  of  Chris'  .  •  -vhom 
He  is  the  firstborn.  Our  Lord,  .  o  St. 

Paul,  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  God  *•  •  ,  i  !  own 
proper  Son,  begotten  before  all  creation  (Col  I15), 
and  the  grace  of  adoption  makes  believers  truly  His 
brethren  anc!  *•  "•  '  1.  "  -  -/ith  Him,  though  He  has 
ever  and  in  j  i  :  •'  pivveminence  as  Son  of 
God  from  c-ioniiLj,  by  imliuu  and  not  merely  by 
grace. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
Divine  Sonship,  see  GOD,  SONS  OF  ;  CHILDKEN  OF. 

LITERATURE.  —  Oomm.  on  tho  Pauline  Hym  l-\  Calvin,  Meyer, 
Alford,  Elhcott,  Lightfoot,  Sun<h\-JIo.i<l  .MM  ,  \\orks  on  NT 
Theology  by  Srhimd,  Weiss.  Uo\*.;-  iL-is.%  Ko\on,  studies  in 
Pauline  Theology  by  Pfleiderrr,  ^.ilM^oi,  Jin.  OP.  ^  (See  Lit. 
under  GOD,  SONS  OF  ;  CHILDREN  OF.) 

J.  S.  CANDLISH. 

AD  OR  A  fASwpA)  in  Idumsea  (Ant.  xm.  ix.  1), 
noticed  in  1  Mac  1320.  The  same  as  Adoraim. 


1DORAIM  (ortfiK),  2  Ch  IF.—  A  city  of  Judah 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  on  the  S.  W.  of  his  mountain 
kingdom,  now  D4ra,  at  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains W.  of  Hebron  —  a  small  village.  SWP  vol. 
iii.  sheet  xxi.  C.  B.  CONBEE. 

ADORIM.—  See  ADONIRAM. 

IDORATION.—Under  this  term  may  be  con- 
veniently considered  certain  phases  of  worship. 
The  word  itself  does  not  occur  either  in  AV  or  Kv,  i 
but  both  the  disposition  of  mind  and  heart,  and  I 


the  outward  expressions  of  that  disposition,  which 
are  alike  denoted  by  it,  receive  abundant  illus- 
tration. From  one  of  the  actions  expressive  of  A., 
— namely,  lifting  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  either  in 
order  to  indicate  that  the  worshipper  was  dumb  in 
the  sacred  :  ••  •  c  k.  >.  :>  ore  commonly,  to  kiss  it 

and  then :;  ,  •  the  statue  of  the  god, — 

the  term  itself  is  often  supposed  to  be  derived 
(admoventes  oribus  sms  dexteram,  Apul.  Met.  iv. 
28  ;  cf.  Pliny,  NH  xxviii.  5 ;  Mm.  Felix,  Oef.  ii.). 
This  practice  of  kissing  the  hand,  accompanied  by 
certain ,  '  ;  I  •  •  .  among  the  Romans,  the 
special  •"•, ,  •••  <>  '••  .  a-.  <i  --.ir1^  u-hcil  fiom 
oratio  o  '  ;  .  .  ••  .  n  «iii lupin y,  expressive 
of  the  deepest  respect,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Job 
3127,  possibly  also  in  1  K  1918,  Ps  212,  Hos  13". 
Adorare  is  however  a  compound  verb,  meaning, 
first,  *  to  address/  then,  *  to  entreat,  to  supplicate/ 
and,  finally,  *  to  v  ,  •  '  '  That  A.  should  embrace 
at  once  a  range  •«.  •  and  a  series  of  acts  is 
explained  by  a  very  simple  consideration.  The 
most  profound  and  most  intense  feelings  are  iust 
those  which  act  or  gesture  expresses  better  than 
words.  It  is  only,  therefore,  to  a  limited  extent 
that  A.  finds  expression  in  language,  and  then 
only  in  language  of  the  most  general  and  least 
objective  kind.  A.  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
attitude  of  the  soul  which  is  called  forth  by  the 
lofti  •  ad  realisations  of  God.  Before 

His  :  ••  •  soul  abases  itself;  it  seeks  to 

get  beyond,  earth  and  earthly  things  and  to  enter 
into  His  nearer  presence.  A,  belongs  thus  to  the 
mystical  side  of  religion  ;  it  includes  the  awe  and 
reverence  with  which  the  soul  feels  itself  on  holy 
ground.  Its  appropriate  expressions  are  therefore 
those  which  convey  the  feeling  most  adequately, 
even  though  when  tried  by  any  objective  standard 
they  might  be  pronounced  meaningless.  We  dis- 
tinguish generally  between  A.  and  those  parts  of 
Prayer  and  Worship  which  are  directed  towards  a 
special  end, — from  confession,  . . ;  ""  ,-  ' '.  <  •  •  i .  J  '  i  -  ,nks- 
giving.  Hymns  and  Prayers  <•  \  :-k  '•  the 
majesty,  purity,  and  holiness  of  God,  His  inelFable 
perfections,  and  the  soul's  loving  contemplation  of 
them.  The  adoring  heart  is  *  lost  in  wonder,  love, 
and  praise/  In  the  Psalms,  nature  in  all  its 
departments  is  reportedly  called  upon  to  praise 
and  glorify  God.  SL  IVuI,  caught  up  even  to  the 
third  heaven,  knowing  not  whether  he  was  in  the 
body  or  apart  from  the  body,  and  hearing  un- 
speakable words,  is  an  example  of  that  self- 
abandonment  of  devotion  which  is  implied  in  the 
highest  form  of  A.  Possibly  a  similar  meaning 
attaches  to  the  statement  of  St.  John,  that  he  was 
*  in  the  spirit '  on  the  Lord's  day.  Not  only  are 
angels  called  upon  to  bless  the  Lord,  but  A.  is 
represented  as  the  essence  of  the  heavenly  life.  In 
Is  6  a  scene  of  heavenly  A.  is  depicted ;  and 
similar  scenes  are  set  forth  in  the  Bk  of  Rev 
(48-11  53-14  7ii-i2jt  A,  is  here  distinguished  from 
service,  as  Mim-'lir'rr  even  more  truly  funda- 
mental, even  i\u\  iiom  which  the  only  acceptable 
service  springs. 

God  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  A.,  since  in 
Him  only  perfection  dwells,  and  He  only  must  be 
the  supreme  object  of  love  and  reverence.  His 
worship  must  be  spiritual  (Jn  4s3) ,  and  such  wor- 
ship accorded  to  any  other  is  uniformly  branded  as 
idol  alt  y.  Christ  is  adored  because  'G-od  was  in 
Him'  (2  Co  519),  and  because  God  'hath  highly 
exalted  Him,  and  is  Himself  glorified  when  the 
confession  is  made  that  ' Christ  is  Lord*  (Pli 
2°-11). 

As  regards  the  attitudes  and  acts  expressive 
of  A.,  these,  as  already  stated,  symbolised  the 
fo<.lin«r  experienced,  and  varied  therefore  with  the 
UruU  ami  degrees  of  emotion  indicated.  Humility 
was  naturally  expressed  by  prostration,  kneei- 
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ing,  or  simply  bending  head  or  body  j  sub- 
mission and  reverence,  by  the  folded  hands  and 
downcast  eyes ;  wonder  and  awe,  by  the  uplifted 
hands  with  palms  turned  outwards ;  invocation 
and  supplication,  by  hands  and  aims  outsti etched  ; 
dependence  and  entreaty,  by  clasped  hands  or 
meeting  palm-.  A.. !<»"•_•  !he  Hebrews,  standing 
wab  the  more  T  :.."i  a: .  i,  <-•.;  in  public  prayer,  as  it 
is  among  the  Jews  to  this  day ;  it  indicates,  per- 
haps, more  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  other 
men  and  less  self-abandonment  than  *  * 
the  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  i'1 
which  therefore  was  more  appropriate  to  private 
devotion.  Solomon,  it  is  true,  knelt  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  (1  K  S54,  2  Ch  613).  Ezra  (Ezr 
95)  and  Daniel  (Dn  610)  likewise  fell  upon  their 
knees ;  and  St.  Paul  knelt  in  prayer  with  the 
elders  of  Ephesus.  In  all  these  instances,  however, 
the  idea  conveyed  is  rather  that " 
over  look  .is;.*;  or  assisting  at  £  A  •  ,  » 

,.ic\oi  IOM,  i!>;m  that  they '.i  ••      V1  "•*  ublic 

or  common  prayer.  In  o-  •  •  •  %  '  ^  .  1  Ch 
1716)  we  read  of  sitting  as  an  attitude  of  piayei  : 
but  this  probably  is  a  form  of  knuJm;:, '  the 
body  being  tin  own  back  so  as  to  rest"  upon 
the  heels,  as  in  other  cases  (1  K  1842)  it  was 
thrown  foiwaid  until  the  head  was  placed  between 
the  knees.  To  fall  at  the  feet  of  a  person 
(TTpoc-Ktivycrts)  was  an  act  of  extreme  reverence, 
generally  ac<  omp;in\  in«j  i. !•••*!< :u  ,'"i  (1  S  25'24,  2  K 
437,  Est83,  Mt28*,  'MkV>  ,  i  ,*  x  .,  IQ  II32).  Pros- 
tration before  a  human  patron  or  benefactor  was 
an  Oriental,  not  a  Roman,  custom,  and  hence  St. 
Peter  declined  to  receive  it  from  Cornelius,  in  whom 
it  indicated  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  apostle.  Of  hands  hfied  to  heaven  we  read  in 
Is  I1*,  1  Ti  28.  The  consecration  of  love  was 
denoted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  kiss.  Moses  and 
Joshua  were  commanded  to  remove  their  sandals 
(Ex  3s,  Jos  515),  because  the  presence  of  God  made 
holy  the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  In  all  these 
instances  it  is  easy  to  discern  how  the  outward  act 
expreht>ed,  and,  in  expressing,  tended  to  intensify  in 
the  heart  of  the  worshipper  the  feeling  with  which 
it  was  associated.  A.  STEWART. 

ADORNING  (mod.  adornment)  occurs  in  1  P  3s 

*  Whose  a.  let  it  not  be  that  outward  a.  of  plaiting 
the  hair.3     The  latest  use  of  a.  as  a  subst.  is  in 
H.  More's  Seven  Ch.  (1669):  *Her  pranking?  and 
adornings '  ( Oxf.  Diet ).  J .  J 1  A^I  J  N  r. s. 

ADR1MMELECH  (1^1^).— -1.  A.  and  Anamme- 
lech,  the  god-  of  Sopharx  aim  to  whom  the  colonists, 
brought  to  Samaria  fioin  bepharvaini,  burnt  their 
children  in  the  fire  (2  K  17<J1).  Adrammelech  has 
been  Mom  ilU'd  with  a  dusty  f]  oqiicnily  mentioned  in 
A--\  i '«'  ii  ioviul<ii\vho«o  iiiiinc  is  written  idcugiuphi- 
caUy  AN.  BAR.  and  AN.  NIN.  IB,  This  name  has 
been  conjecturally  read  *Adar';  and  if  this  con- 
jecture be  right,  *Adar*  may  be  "identified  with 
*AdrammelecIi'  (i.e.  'Adar-prince'  or  *Adar- 
Molech ').  *  Adar '  is  a  name  of  Accadian  origin, 
signifying  'Father  of  decision*  (or  judgment). 
*Adar3  was  active  in  sending  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge.  (Cf.  Schradcr,  KA  P,  on  2  K  I7:i ). 

2  (-2 Kit)17,  I&37*'8) mentioned u Hh Sharczcrasoiie 
of  the  murdeieis  of  Sonnachcub.  In  Is  (I.e.)  and 
in  all  the  versions  of  Kings  (l~c.)  the  two  murderers 
are  described  as  the  sons  of  Sennacherib,  but  the 
Kethibh  of  Kings  omits  'his  sons.'  A  Babylonian 
chronicle,  referring  to  the  murder,  says  simply, 

*  On  the  twentieth   of   the   month   Tebet^  Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Assyria,  was  killed  by  Ms  son 
(sing. )  in  an  insurrection. '  (See  E.  Schrader,  Keilin- 
schriftlicheBibliothek,  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  and  C.  H.  W. 
Johns  in  Expository  Times,  vol.  vii.  p.  238  f,,  and 
p.  360.  W.  E.  BARNES. 


ADR1MYTTIUM  ('ASpafAtmov)  was  an  ancient 
city  of  the  country  Mysia,  in  the  Rom.  province 
Asia,  with  a  harbour,  at  the  top  of  the  gulf  Sinus 
Adramyttenus.  The  population  and  the  name 
were  moved  some  dibtance  inland  during  the 
Middle  Ages  to  a  site  which  is  now  called  Edremid. 
It  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  importance  when 
Pergamos  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Asia; 
and  hence,  when  Asia  became  a  Rom.  province, 
V.:,' M\  i,i i.in  v.,i-  selected  as  the  metropolis  of 
i'ui  ^  \\ .  <,i-.  ••  •,  of  Asia,  wheie  the  assizes 
(conventus)  of  that  whole  district  weie  held. 
Its  ships  made  trading  voyages  along  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  as  far  as  Syria  (Ac  272) ;  and  a 
kind  of  ointment  exported  from  the  city  was 
highly  esteemed  (Pliny,  NH  xiii.  2.  5).  Its 
impoitance  as  a  ,  ,  i  -itre  is  shown  by  its 
being  one  of  the  •  •  cistophori,  the  great 

commercial  coinage  of  the  east,  were  stiuck  be- 
tween 133  and  67  B.C.  It  suffered  greatly  during 
the  Mithridatic  wars,  and  rather  declined  in  ini- 
poitance  ;  but,  even  as  late  as  the  3rd  cent, 
undei  Caracal  la,  it  still  ranked  sufficiently  high  to 
strike  alliance  coins  with  Ephesus  (implying  cei- 
tain  reciprocal  rights  in  respect  of  loh^ious  festi- 
vals and  games).  W.  M.  RAMSAY. 

ABRI1  (Ac  S727,  RV  Sea  of  Adria).— The  sea 
*iamidst'  which  the  ship  carrying  St.  Paul  waj? 
driven  during  fourteen  days,  "before  it  stranded  on 
Melita.  After  passing  Ciete,  the  voyagers  en- 
countered a  violent  *  north-easter '  (RV  Euro,- 
quilo),  before  which  they  drifted,  and  running 
under  the  island  of  Clauda  (RV  Cauda,  now  Gozo), 
they  were  afraid  of  being  carried  towards  the 
<  ;.i<  Vari-K  (7W  Syrtis)  dreaded  by  the  marinei 
on  UK-  V.iuMii  coast;  but  eventually,  on  the  four- 
teenth day,  descried  land,  where  they  ran  the  ship 
aground  on  an  island  called  Melita.  The  aea  which 
they  traversed  is  termed  6  'Afyfos.  Three  questions 
arise— (1)  as  to  the  form,  (2)  as  to  the  origin,  and 
(3)  as  to  the  range  or  connotation,  of  the  word. 

1.  WH  prefer  the  aspirated   form  *A8plas ;  but 
while  both  forms  occur  m  ancient  writers  (see  the 
variations   in    Pauly-Wiss.  RE  $.v.),  our  choice 
must  depend  on  the  probable  derivation  of  the 
name. 

2.  There  were  two  towns  of  similar  name — Atria 
or  Hadria,  m  Picenum  (now  Atri],  an  inland  town 
having  no  relation  to  the  Adriatic  (except  indirectly 
through  its  port  of  Matrinum),  and  Atria,  a  town 
of  early  commercial  importance  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Po,  with  which  the  name  is  associated  by  such 
authorities  as  Livy  (v.  33),  Strabo  (v.  1),  and  Pliny 
(HN  iii.  120).      This  town,  still  called  Adna,  is 
described  by  Llvy  and  others  as  a  Tuscan  settle- 
ment, but  by  Justin  (xx.  1.  9)  as  of  Gr.  origin ;  and  its 
early  relations  with  Greece  are  (as  Mommsen,  in  OIL 
v.  1.  p.  220,  points  out)  yet  more  certainly  attested  by 
painted  vases  of  Gr.  style  found  in  no  small  num- 
ber there,  but  not  elsewhere  in  that  district  of 
Italy.     The  Picentine  town  was  in  imperial  times 
called   Hadria,   and  earlier  coins  belonging  to  it 
are  insciibed  HAT.,  while  in  inscriptions  from  the 
town  on  the  Po  the  first  letter  is  repieseriLcd  by  A, 
not  by  H,  and  Mommsen,  for  that  reason,   has 
latterly  preferred  the  form  Atria. 

3.  As  Adrias  was  early  used  in  the  sense,  to 
which  Adriatic  has  again  been  confined,  of  the 
branch  of  the  sea  between  Italy  and  Illyria,  it  was 
not  unnatural  so  to  understand  it  in  Ac  27,  esp. 
as  an  island  off  its  Illyriaii  shore,  Melita  (now 
Meleda),  might  have  been  the  scene  of  the  ship- 
wreck*   Bryant  (Diss.  on  the  wind  Eurocbjdon}^ 
Macknight,  and  others  adopted  this  view,  which 
.some,  on  their  authority,  have  accepted,  although 
Scaliger  had  pronounced  it  ridiculous  and  hardly 
woi  th  refuting.    Its  chief  champion  is  W.  Falconer, 


ADRIEL 


ADVENTURE 


whose  Dissertation  on  St.  PauVs  Voyage^  published 
in  1817,  was  reissued  in  1870  by  the  writer's  nephew, 
Judge  Falconer,  with  copious  additional  notes 
controverting  "'p  /..  uith  little  real  success)  the 
;  ".  ,  1  1  i-  of  V  •.  :*  »iifc:-  of  Jordanhlll,  in  support 
(•  iii:  •••  jLtion  which  regards  Malta  as  the  scene 
of  shipwreck,  and  takes  Adrias  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  waters  between  Crete  and  Sicily  (Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  1848).  The  history  of 
the  strangely  varying  usage  is  well  indicated  by 
Partsch  in  Pauly-Wiss.  s.v.,  and  by  Muller  in 
his  ed.  of  Strabo,  pp.  328,  335,  338.  At  first  the 
:',,:P«S  *i  i  Icily  beloiiLjul  to  the  inner  portion 
js  jO'Tji^  [  lie  T';oi.i:i-i  o1"  the  Po  and  the  coast  of 
the  Veneti,  while  the  lower  or  south  portion  was 
known  as  the  Ionian  Sea.  But  these  names  soon 
became  interchangeable,  or,  if  a  distinction  was 
drawn,  it  was  that  of  two  basins  —  the  inner  as  far 
as  Mount  Garganus  being  more  strictly  *the 
Adrias/  the  outer  the  Ionian  Sea.  ^  ' 
recognises  this  distinction,  but 
Adrias  had  now  become  the  name  for  the  whole  (ii. 
123,  vii,  187).  But  while  Adrias  comes  thus  to 
include  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  latter  term  in  its  turn 
obtained  an  extension  to  the  sea  lying  between  the 
west  coasts  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  which  is  called  by 
Strabo  the  Sicilian,  and  was  also  termed  the 
Ausonian  Sea  (ii.  123),  and  the  name  Adrias  now 
received  a  t  even  greater,  exten- 

sion.   A  v<      •  hrown  on  the  range  or 

connotatio:  '       .      .    /  as  used  in  Acts,  by 

the  statements  of  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  (not 

*  immediately,'  as  Smith  has  said  (p.  127),  but) 
sixty  or  seventy  years  after  St.  Luke  (he  was  alive 
160  A.D,)»  and  who  presents  an  usage  which  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  not  only  existent,  but 
current  and  generally  accepted  for  some  consider- 
able time,  in  order  to  find  a  place  in  such  a  work. 
Ptolemy  places  the  Adriatic  to  the  east  of  Sicily 
(iii.  4),  to  the  south  of  Achaia  (iii.  14),  to  the  west 
and  south  of  the  Peloponnesus  (iii.  16),  and  to  the 
west  of  Crete  (iii.  15),  thus  giving  to  it  precisely 
the  extent  which  Strabo  assigns  to  the  Sicilian 
Sea.    We  meet  the  same  wider  range  in  earlier  as 
well    as    later  writers.      The  only  r.1,  '-'">'  *ui   of 

-  •  ";  '  .  i.<'-*i  ••  i"  by  'Tudiio  Falconer  :L  o;^-o-i  ion  to 
the  case  thus  oiuhli-licil,  is  that  oi-i'v.  i"«  it  (:\.  3) 
Ptolemy  places  Melita  (Malta)  in  the  African  Sea, 
which  boi    •*•  ^Vi  on  the  south.     But  it  is  too 
much  to  <  >•       r     \'.       as  though  Ptolemy   fd"-- 
li*ic.Jl\  fiTi'l  ITU  .^iT'iO'  plly  excluded  t>\\.^  i-l<:r-i  fiom 
s.li-ul-1)!:  ihf.i  til  A  i    *;.'   The  nil  cgcd  'exclusion' 
is  a  mere  inference  by  Falconer  from  the  *  inclusion*; 
not  at  all  necessary  where  Melita,  lying  between 
the  two  seas  called  African  and  Sicilian,  might 
easily  be  associated  with  either.    At  any  rate,  the 
i«ij,ii-  .    i  -     .'i  ««-n'  -ns  not  the  mere  geographical 
t  -••  •  ,     <••  '  ,  "»!      .;«  as  such,  but  the  meaning  to 
;..•  ;     i  <  '•  •  .    o  •  i   •»  Adrias  *  as  the  sea  which  the 
vessel  traversed  on  its  voyage.     And  here  most 
commentators  agree  in  !  •/!  '••  •  J\'  .t,  in  accordance 
with  the  current  usage  <•   ,  .  •    i1:1    when  St.  Luke 
wrote,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  whole  expanse  of 
waters  between  Crete  and  Sicily. 

WILLIAM  P.  DICKSON. 

ADEIEL  (^n-$).  —  Son  of  Barzillai,  a  native  of 
Abel-meholah  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  about  10  miles 
S.  of  Bethshean.  He  married  Merab,  the^  eldest 
daughter  of  Saul,  who  should  have  been  given  to 
David  as  the  slayer  of  Goliath  (1  S  1819).  Michal 
(2  S  21s)  is  a  mistake  for  Merab. 

J.  F.  STENNING. 

ADTJEL  ('ASouTyX,  Heb.  ^N"W,  Syr.  WHSN),  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Tobit,  To  I1.    A  variant  form  of 
Ch  4s0.  J.  T.  MARSHALL. 


ADULLAM   (cV^),    now  *fd-'el-ma'   'Feast   of 
water  ,'  or  'Id-'el-mtyeh  *  Feast  of  the  hundred  * 


(see  Clormont-Ganneau  and  Conder  in  PEF  Mem 
in.  361-67;  Conder,  Tent  Work,  p.  276  f.;  Smith, 
Geogr.  p.  229),  in  the  valley  of  Elah,  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  OT.  It  was  a  city  of  the 
Canaanites  (Gn  381),  in  the  district  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  after  the  conquest  (Jos  1215). 
It  was  fortified  by  Eehoboam  (2  Ch  II7),  and  is 
mentioned  later  on  by  Micah  (I15).  After  the 
Captivity  it  was  re-peopled  by  the  Jews  (Neb 
II*50),  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  impoitance 
under  the  Maccabees  (2  Mac  12JS). 

The  Cave*"'-'  ";  ••  '  •  -11-  •  •  Mts  associa- 
tion with  th->  <. :  .»  .  ,  •  i  v  !'-'•'•  .has  usually 
been  supposed  to  have  had  no  connexion  with  the 
city  of  that  name,  and  has  been  located  by  tradi- 
tion, as  well  as  by  many  travellers,  in  the  Wady 
Kliareitun,  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Bethlehem. 
The  most  recent  authorities,  however,  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  an  entirely  suitable  site  for  it 
can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  J "  ' "  J  'ie  two.  Half- 

way between  Shochoh  •  .  ,  and  10  miles 

north-west  of  Hebron,  some  caves  have  been  found, 
the  position  of  which  suits  all  we  are  told  about 
Dav  '^  ':..  "  .i"1-1.  and  which  are  at  once  central 
and  \  <  •:.,,.  ,  may  be  regarded  as  ;)i:,t'ilc!Llly 
settled  that  the  Cave  of  Adullam  was  TUK  ::u  HOT 
where  David  had  his  encounter  with  Goliath. 

Adullamite  ('&Vro  'native  of  Adullam')  is  applied 
to  Hirah,  the  friend  of  Judah  (Gn  381).  At  the 
time  of  the  conquest  Adullam  was  a  royal  citv, 
and  if  it  was  so  in  Hirah's  time,  he  was  probably 
king.  W.  MUIE. 

ADULTERY.— See  CRIMES,  and  MAKEIAGE. 

ADUMMIM,  THE  ASCENT  OF  (tro-it?  n^a),  Jos 
157  1817,  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  is  the  steep  pass  m 
which  the  road  ascends  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem. 
Its  name,  Tcd'at  ed-Dumm,  is  still  the  same — l  the 
ascent  of  blood '  or  *  red,'  and  is  most  probably  due 
to  the  red  marl  which  is  so  distinctive  a  feature  of 
the  pass.  In  thi-  [•.'  *•-.  no'oripus  for  robberies  and 
murders,  is  the  t  '.':«>.-  IOPJI!  *innj  of  Lk  ID1*4,  and 
near  by  the  Chastel  Kouge  or  Citerne  Rouge,  built 
by  the  crusaders  for  protection  of  jiiltiiiins  fiom 
Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan.  A.  H  I:N  DL  it ^<  >x. 

ADVANTAGE. — This  is  one  of  our  numerous  mis- 
spelt Eng.  words.  It  comes  from  avant, '  before, '  with 
the  suffix  age.  Hence  it  has  no  connexion  with 
Lat.  prep,  ad  (though  the  misspelling  is  found  as 
early  as  1523),  and  the  meaning  is  not  simple  profit, 
but  superiority.  In  this  sense  it  is  found  in 
Bo  31  'What  a.  then  hath  the  Jew?'  and  2  Co 
211,  to  which  BV  adds  2  Co  7a  1217-18.  In  Job 
353,  Jude  v.16  'a.J  should  be  'profit.'  And  so  the 
verb  *to  mlvjmiafro,'  now  obsolete,  which  is  found 
in  Lk  92-1,  1  Co  13:>J'what  «<hanji<:i»tli  it  me?* 
is  rightly  turned  into  '  profit "  in  K-V . 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ADYENT.— See  PAROUSIA. 

ADVENTURE,  now  obs.  as  a  verb,  is  found  Dt  28M 

*  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you  which 
would  not  a.  (intrans.=  venture)  to  set  tne  sole  of 
her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness  and 
tenderness ' ;  Jg  917  *  For  my  father  fonght  for 
you,  and  ad  (transit. « risked)  his  life';  Ac  1931 

*  desiring  him  that  he  would  not  a.  himself  (Sovvcu 
&tvr&>,    *give   himself)  into   the   theatre.*     Cf. 
Shaks.  Two  G.  of  Ver.  III.  i.  120— 

•Leander  would  adventure  it*  j 

and  for  the  intrans.  use  Rom.  and  Jul.  V.  iii,  11«- 

*  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone  ' 

Here  in  the  churchyard ;  yet  I  will  odventur*' 


ADVERSABY 


AFFLICTION 


*  At  ail  adventure  '  occurs  Wis  22  *  we  are  born 
at  all  a.'  (ctflrocrxeSJws,  KV  *  by  mere  chance')  and 
"at  all  adventures,'  Lv  2621  m  (np,  in  the  usual 
phrase  oy  np  1^,7).  Cf.  T.  Wilson  (1553)  :  'which 
showte  (shoot)  ...  at  all  aventures  hittie  missie.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ADYEBSARY.  —  Besides  the  general  sense  of 
opponent,  a.  occurs  with  the  special  meaning  of  an 
opponent  at  law  (dy-rWueos),  Lk  1258  'When  thou 
goest  with  thine  adversary  to  the  'iu  -.ii-tuio'  ; 
Mt  o25  Lk  IS3.  In  the  foil,  passages  a  i*  u-ei.  as 
the  tr.  of  Heb.  \w  Sdtdn,  Nu  22s",  1  S  294,  2  S  I922, 
1  K  54  II14-  23-25.  Cf.  1  P  58  *  your  a.  (Gr.  dprtfwos) 

1  the  devil.9    See  SATAN.  J.  HASTINGS. 

ADVERTISE,  *  to  give  notice,'  *  inform/  Nu  2414 
*  I  will  a.  thee  what  this  people  shall  do  to  thy 
people  in  the  latter  days  '  ;  and  Ru  44  '  I  thought 
to  a.  thee  '  (RV  '  disclose  it  unto  thee  ').  In  the 
last  passage  the  Heb.  is  '  uncover  the  ear  '  (JTX  rta). 
See  EAR.  AdYertisement,  in  the  sense  of  precept, 
admonition,  occurs  in  the  heading  of  Sir  20. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ADYICE,  ADYISE,  ADVISEMENT,—  *  To  take 
advice'  in  mod.  Engj.  is  to  consult  with  another 
and  receive  his  opinion.  But  in  Jg  1930  and 

2  Ch  2o17  'to  take  a.'  means  to   consult  with 
oneself  and  give  an  opinion  ;  Jg  I980  *  consider  of 
it,  take  a.  (KV  'take  counsel')  and  speak.'     So 
Shaks.  2  Henry  VI.  II.  ii.  67— 

*  And  that's  not  suddenly  to  be  pertorm'd  ; 

But  wu.i  advice,  and  silent  secrecy.* 

Advise  in  the  sense,  not  of  giving  advice  to 
another,  but  of  deliberating  with  oneself,  is  found 
twice,  2  S  2418  'now  a.  (BV  *  advise  thee')  and 
see  what  answer  I  shall  return  to  him  that  sent 
me/  and  1  Ch  21la  (RV  'consider1).  'Well 
advised'  in  Pr  1310,  'but  with  the  well  advised  is 
wisdom,'  means  not  those  who  have  accepted  good 
advice,  but  those  who  are  cautious  or  deliberate. 
Cf  .  Bacon,  Essays,  *  Let  him  be  ...  advised  in 
his  answers.'  Advisement,  now  obs.,  occurs 
1  Ch  1219  'the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  upon  a. 
(i.e.  after  deliberation)  sent  him  away'  ;  2  Mac  1420 
'When  they  had  taken  long  a.  thereupon'  (RV 
'when  these  proposals  had  been  long  considered'). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ADYOCATE  (wapd/cAijros),  only  1  Jn  21.  See 
SPIEIT,  HOLY. 


AEDIAS  (B  'Aqfefof,  A  -&-),  1  Es  9s7.  —  One  of 
those  who  agreed  to  put  away  their  'strange' 
wives.  The  corresponding  name  in  Ezr  1028  is 
Elijah  (njX  'HX/a).  The  form  in  1  Es  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Gr.  (HAI&  read  as  &HAI&),  and  has  no 
Heb.  equivalent.  H.  ST.  J,  THACKERAY. 

jSSNEAS  (Afo&s)  is  the  name  of  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda  who  was  cured  by  Peter  (Ac  9s8-  w).  We 
find  the  name  used  of  a  Jew  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv. 
x.  22.  A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

JBNON  (Atvdv,  'springs')  is  mentioned  only  in 
Jn  32ii  as  near  to  Salem  (which  see).  As  the 
name  'springs'  is  common,  its  locality  must  be 
fixed  by  that  of  Salem.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Jfenon  8  miles  south  of  Scythopolis,  now 
Beisan  ;  and  the  name  Salim  is  said  to  attach  to  a 
mound  some  6  or  7  miles  south  of  Beisan,  while 
i  hreo-q  uai  tors  of  a  mile  south  of  it  are  seven  spiings 
'Runlets  also  wind  about  in  all  directions.  .  .  . 
I  have  found  few  places  in  Palestine  of  which  one 
could  so  truly  say,  "  Here  is  much  water"'  (Van  de 
Velde,  ii.  p.  345,  etc.).  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
acceptance  of  this  identification  is  the  naming  of 
Salem  (Jn  3s8)  as  a  well-known  town,  suggesting 
the  well-known  Salim,  east  of  Shechem.  Conder 


has  pointed  out  '  Ainun,  bearing  the  name,  situated 
in  the  Wady  Far'  ah.  eHere  was  once  a  large 
village,  now  completely  overthrown.  A  gieat 
number  of  rock-cut  cisterns  are  obseived  on  the 
site  '  (Survey  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  234).  A  little  to  the 
south  of  'Aintin  is  a  succession  of  springs  with  flat 
meadows  on  either  side,  where  great  crowds  might 
gather  by  the  bank  of  the  copious  perennial  stieam 
shaded  by  oleanders.  Here  were  *many  watei^1 
(Jn  32S  KVin).  It  is  accessible  by  roads  from 
all  quarters,  and  is  situated  by  one  of  the  main 
roads  from  Jenis.  to  Galilee,  the  road  passing 
Jacob's  Well  (Jn  46)  which  our  Loid  may  have 
taken  to  meet  the  Baptist  in  view  of  threatened 
misunderstandings  and  jealousies  of  his  disciples. 
For  a  full  description,  see  Conder's  Tent  Workt  11. 
pp.  57,  58.  The  distance  is  about  7  miles  from 
Salim,  which  has  been  made  an  objection  to  this 
identification;  but  theie  is  no  nearer  town  of 
importance  by  which  to  describe  its  situation. 

A.  HENDERSON. 

JESORA  (Atwpd),  Jth  4*  (AV  Esora).  —  A 
Samaritan  town  noticed  with  Bethhoron,  Jericho, 
and  Salem  (S&lim).  Possibly  'Asfreh,  N.B.  of 
Shechem  (SWP  vol.  ii.  sh.  xi.).  Ci  K.  CONDER. 

AFFECT,  AFFECTION.—  In  its  literal  sense  of 
'  to  act  upon,*  affect  occurs  once,  La  351  'mine  eye 
affecteth  mine  heart.*  In  Sir  IS11  the  meaning  is 
to  aspire,  'Affect  not  to  be  made  equal  unto 
him  m  talk.'  Besides  these,  observe  Gal  417-  14f, 
where  the  meaning  is  to  have  affection  for,  be 
fond  of.  Gal  417  'They  zealously  a.  you,  but 

ojs,  RV  ' 


not  well  (Gr.  fr\ovatv  fyoay  o£  /taXojs,  RV  'They 
zealously  seek  you  in  no  good  way  ')  ;  yea,  they 
would  exclude  you,  that  ye  might  a.  them'  (RV 
'seek  them').  Cf.  TVM^iam,  Jtenoph.  *Alwaiea 
soure  and  cruell,  so  t  i;  i  So.ili.hi?  affected  him  as 
children  doe  their  Schoolemaster.'  Besides  these^ 
a.  occurs  only  Ac  142  *made  them  evil  aed*  {*:a/c<W)  i 
2  Mac  421  'not  well  aedJ  (d\X6r/Hos),  RV  'ill  a6*.'}; 
1328  'well  a64'  (etf/xej^s).  Affection  in  old  Eng. 
is  any  bent  or  disposition  of  the  mind,  good 
or  bad,  as  Col  32  *set  your  a.  (Gr.  cfrpoveire,  RV 
'set  your  mind')  on  things  above.'  Hence,  to  tr. 
Tddos  and  the  like,  some  adj.  is  added,  as  Col  35 
'inordinate  a.'  (Gr.  7n£0D$,  RV  'passion');  Ro 
I81  'without  natural  a.'  (Gr.  &<rropyos).  But  in  the 
plu,  affections  means  passions,  as  Gal  524  (  the  flesh 
with  the  a.  (Gr.  Td^/ia,  RV  *  passions")  and  lusts  '  ; 
Ro  I36  '  God  gave  them  up  unto  vile  a.'  (Gr,  wdQri 
dn/j,las,  RV  *yile  passions').  Cf.  the  difference 
between  'passion'  and  'passions.'  RV  gives  'affec- 
tions' in  a  good  (i.e.  the  mod.)  sense  at  2  Co  612 
(AV  '  bowels/  which  see).  Affectioned  is  found  in 
the  neutral  sense  of  'disposed*  in  Ro  1210  'kindly 
a.  (Gr.  0iA6<rropyot,  RV  'iciuleily  ».')  or,'k  .0  nno  h«ii 
Cf.  Fuller,  A  lelHed.  *I!o  .'  l.-n  lit  1  1  \\a*  vcr  r  io\  mj.l\ 
affectioned  towards  his  children.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

AFFINITY.—  In  1  K  31  'Solomon  made  a.  with 
Pharaoh';  2  Ch  18*  Mehoshnphat  .  .  .  joined  a. 
with  Ahab'  ;  and  Ezr  9-4  'Should  we  ...  join  in 
a.  with  the  people  of  these  abominations?'  a.  has 
"  •  -i  •.,1,  -<  '!  <•  of  relationship  by  nsaniiijie,  Lolri: 

.  -j.',.  -V  <1   rio'n  consanguinity  or  iolution-lii 
by  blood.    Ci.  8elden,  Laws  o/JEng.  (  H!  I0i,  '  V,m\ 
that  by  a.  and  consanguinity  were  become  Eughsli- 
men.1    See  MARRIAGE.  J.  HASTINGS. 

AFFLICTIOK  is  now  used  only  passively  ;  the 
state  of  being  afflicted,  misery.  So  Ex  37  *  I  have 
surely  seen  the  a.  of  my  people,'  and  elsewhere. 
But  it  is  also  in  the  Bible  used  actively,  n-»  1  K 
22s7  *feed  him  with  bread  of  a.  and  \\  till  water  of 
a.,  until  I  come  in  peace*  (i.e.  bread  and  water  that 
will  afflict  him).  Cf  .  More,  '  Let  him  .  .  .  purge 
the  spirit  by  the  a.  of  the  flesh.'  J  HASTINGS. 
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AGAIN 


1FFR1Y.— See  CEIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

AFORE  and  its  compounds. — Af or e= before,  is 
used  as  prep.  Is  IS5  'afore  the  harvest';  as  adj. 
2  Es  5dl  '  the  night  a.' ;  and  as  adv.  Ko  I2  *  which 
he  had  promised  afore.'  Aforehand  as  adv.  = 
"beforehand,  in  anticipation,  occurs  Mk  14s  '  She  is 
come  a.  to  anoint  my  body ' ;  and  Jth  71.  Afore- 
promised  is  now  found  2  Co  95  RV  *your  a. 
bounty*  (TpoGTriryyeXfjitvos).  Aforesaid  occurs  only 
2  Mac  4s3  148,  Aforetime = formerly,  as  Dn  6i0 
'(Daniel)  prayed  ...  as  he  did  a.'  Aforetime  is 
happily  introduced  by  RV  at  Dt  210-12-20,  Jos  418, 
1  Oh  44°,  Jn  98  Ro  325  Eph  22-n,  Col  37,  Tit  3s, 
Philem  v.11,  1  P  35,  for  various  AV  expressions, 
generally  as  tr.  of  D^  or  w6re.  The  a  in  these 
words  is  a  worn-down  form  of  the  old  Eng.  prep. 
an  or  on.  See  A.  J.  HASTINGS. 

AFTER,  AFTERWARD  ('After,  orginally  a 
compar.  of  of,  Lat.  ab,  Gr.  d7r<5,  Skr.  dpa,  with 
compar.  suffix  -ter,  like  -ther  in  **  either,"  etc.= 
farther  off.'  —  MURRAY)  is  found  in  AV  and 
RV  in  all  the  modern  usages  as  adv.,  prep.,  and 
conj.,  both  of  place  and  of  time.  The  only 
examples  demanding  attention  are :  1.  some  pas- 
sages where  after  means  'according  to,' as  in  G-n 
I26  *  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness 9  *,  esp.  the  following  (where  Gr. 
is  Kara),  Ro  25  'after  thy  hardness  and  impeni- 
tent heart ' ;  1  Co  740  *  after  my  judgment ' ;  2  Co 
II17  '  That  which  I  speak,  I  speak  it  not  after  the 
Lord ' ;  Eph  4^  *  The  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  liirh'ur.i-no-1 ;  2  P  33  'Scoffers, 
walking  aftei  iltcsr  oun  I  : -,*»';  Gal  4s3  'he  who 
was  of  the  bondwoman  was  born  after  the  flesh' ; 
Tit  I1  *the  acknowledging  of  the  truth  which 
is  after  (RY  'according  to')  godliness';  and 
He  411  (where  Gr.  is  &)  'lest  any  man  fall  after 
(RVm  'into')  the  same  example  of  unbelief.' 
2.  Where  after  means  'in  proportion  to':  Ps  284 
'give  them  after  the  work  of  their  hands';  Ps 
9015  (Pr.  Bk.)  'Comfort  us  again  now  after  the 
time  that  Thou  hast  plagued  us.3  So  Ps  511  (Pr. 
Bk. ).  Cf.  Litany,  *  Deal  not  with  us  after  our  sins,' 
and  Wydifs  tr.  of  Mt  1627  'He  schal  yelde  to 
every  man  after  his  works.'  3.  Where  after  is 
used  for  '"•'•  wirdft.  as  1  K  1718  'Make  me  thereof 
a  little  c  ,Jo.  ii!*L,  «nd  bring  it  unto  me,  and  after 
(RV  'afterward')  make  for  thee  and  for  thy  son.' 
So  He  II8,  2  P  2s. 

Afterward  is  the  older  form ;  when  the  AV  was 
made,  'afterwards'  was  coming  into  use.  Skeat 
says  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  it  much  earlier 
than  Shakespeare's  time  (but  Oxf.  Diet,  gives  one 
1300,  and  ono  1 375).  AV  (Camb.  ed. )  lias  afterward 
66  times,  afterwards  13  times.  J.  HASTINGS. 

AGABUS    (*A7aj80j,    of    uncertain    derivation; 

Ezr  240,  or 
living  at  Jera- 
ii  the  prophets 
were  not  essentially  predicters  of  the  future,  the 
case  of  Agabus  shows  that  their  functions  some- 
times included  the  actual  prediction  of  coming 
events.  At  Antioch,  A.D.  44,  A.  foretold  a  famine 
'  over  all  the  world '  in  the  days  of  Claudius.  Only 
local  famines  are  known  in  this  reign,  though  some 
were  so  severe  as  necessarily  to  affect  indirectly 
the  entire  empire  (Suet.  Claiid.  xviii  ;  Tac.  Ann. 
xii  43;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.>  ed.  Sch6ne,  ii.  252 
et  al.\  Both  Suetonius  and  Eusebius  date  a 
famine  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius,  A.D.  45; 
and  since  Judaea  as  well  as  Greece  suffered,  it  is 
I  P'  ( •!  >n  1 ,1  \  '  1 1  i  •*  to  which  Agabus  referred.  Josephus 
&p<  ilv-  of  us  severity,  and  of  means  taken  for  its 
relief  (Ant.  III.  xv.  3,  XX.  ii  6  and  v.  2).  The  other 
prophecy  of  Agabus  (A.D.  59)  followed  the  OT  i 


method  of  symbolism,  and  has  a  close  pal  allel  in 
Jn  2118.  He  foretold  to  St.  Paul  his  imprisonment 
in  Jerusalem,  but  did  not  thereby  divert  him  from 
the  journey.  Nothing  more  is  known  concerning 
Agabus,  tfiough  there  are  traditions  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ,  and  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Antioch. 

E.  W.  Moss. 

AGAG  (J3K,  Nu  247  JJK  'violent  (?)  '  Assyr.  agdgu, 
'  displeasure  ').—  A  king  of  the  Amalekites,  con- 
quered  by  Saul  and,  contrary  to  the  divine  command, 
saved  alive,  but  put  to  death  by  Samuel  (1  S  15). 
From  the  way  in  which  the  name  is  used  by  Balaam 
(Nu  247),  it  seems  not  to  have  been  the  name  of  any 
one  individual  prince,  but,  like  Pharaoh  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  (possibly)  Abimelech  among  the 
Philistines,  a  designation  or  title  borne  by  all  the 
kings,  —  perhaps  by  the  king  of  that  nation  which 
stood  at  the  hoad  of  the  confederacy.  Kneucker 
and  others,  without  any  reasonable  ground,  insist 
upon  taking  it  as  a  personal  name,  and  make  its 
use  by  the  writer  of  Nu  247  a  reminiscence  of  the 
story  from  Saul's  time.  J.  MACPHERSON. 


AGAGITE  O^K).—  A  term  of  reproach  used  to 
designate  Hainan,  the  enemy  of  the  Jews  at  the 
Persian  court  of  Aliasuerus  (Est  31-10  8s-  5  9s4).  In 
Josephus'  version  of  the  story  (Ant  .  XI.  vi.  5),  Haman 
is  described  as  'by  birth  an  Amalekite.1  In  Est  31 
instead  of  Agagite  the  LXX  reads  BoiryaTov,  and 
in  924  i  Ma;ce5c6j>,  while  in  the  other  passages 
simply  the  name  Haman  occurs.  Thus  in  the 
LXX  the  word  Agagite  does  not  occur.  Some 
have  argued  (e.g.  Bertheau  in  Comm.)  that  the 
designation  was  used  to  indicate  to  a  Hebrew  what 
'Macedonian'  would  to  a  Greek,  and  that  it  meant 
Amalekite  in  the  sense  of  a  contemptible,  hateful 
person,  but  not  as  implying  that  Haman  had  any 
,.  ,.f  ••.,«•,,.  i  connexion  with  Amalek.  The  pro- 
•  '  i  :  a  foreigner  to  such  a  position  in  the 
empire  as  Haman  occupied,  even  under  the  regime 
of  the  most  despotic  monarehs,  must  have  been 
quite  an  exceptional  occurrence.  Apart  from  any 
other  indication  of  Haman's  foreign  extraction,  it 
is  scarcely  safe  to  base  an  assumption  of  such  a 
kind  on  the  possible  meaning  of  u  HUM  o  ;i  ppollu  t  i\  «. 
Others  (e.g.  v.  Orelli  in  Herzog,-  fhink  rliar  rue 
connexion  of  this  adjective  with  the  proper  name 
Agag  is  extremely  doubtfuL 

J.  MACPHERSON. 

AGAIN.  —  The  proper  meaning  of  again,  *a 
second  time/  is  well  seen  in  Eev  193  '  And  a.  (Gr. 
ctj'rf,  ')./.  "HV  'a  second  time*)  they  said,  Alleluia'  ; 
Jn  !)••  'Then  a.  called  they  (RV  'so  they  called  a 
second  time,  Gr.  IK  Sewtpov)  the  man  that  was  blind  '; 
Ac  II9  'But  the  voice  answered  me  a.  (Gr.  <*K 
Sevrfyov,  RV  '  a  second  time  ')  from  heaven  J  ;  Ph  41* 

*  vc  sent  once  and  n£,iin  '  (Gr.  5/s,  twice,  as  in  Lk  18ia 
'IT   fa-t   tiri'c  in   ihc  week').     But  the   oldest 
meaning  of  a.  is  'in  the  opposite  direction  '  (now 
generally  expressed  by  *  back  *),  and  of  this  there 
are  some  interesting  examples  in  the  Bible  :  Jg  319 
'He   himself   turned   a.  (KV  'back')  from  the 
quarries  '  j  Lk  1085  *  when  I  come  a.  (RV  *  back 
again*)  I  will  repay  thee';  Pr219  *None  that  go 
unto  her  return  a.  ;  2  S  22s8  *(I)  turned  not  a. 
until  I  had    consumed    them';    Lk    6811    'lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  a.'  (RV  'never  despairing*); 
Gn  24^  fMu>t  T  needs  bring  thy  son  a.  unto  the 
land  from  whence  thou  earnest?  ;  Mt  II4  *go  and 
show  John  a.  (=go  back  and  show  John)  those 
things  which  ye  do  hear  *  j  Ro  930  AVm  *  who  art 
thou  that  answerest  again?'    Cf.  Ps  198  (Pr,  Bk.) 

*  It  (the  sun)  goeth  forth  from  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  heaven,  and  runneth  almost  unto  the  end  of 
it  a.'  j  and 

•Turn  again,  Whittingtoo,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London  I* 

J.  HASTINGS* 
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AGE,  AGED,  OLD  AGE 
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IGr&INST. — 1.  In  its  primitive  meaning  of 
'  opposite  to '  against  is  rarely  found  alone,  usually 
'  over  a.,'  as  Dt  I1  '  in  the  plain  over  a.  the  Bed 
Sea '  j  but  we  find  Gn  1510  *  and  laid  each  piece 
one  a.  another'  (RV  'each  half  over  a.  the  other3); 
J  Ch  258  '  They  cast  lots,  ward  a.  ward ' ;  Ezk  38 
1 1  have  made  thy  face  strong  a.  their  faces ' ;  esp. 
tfu  254  'Take  all  the  heads  (RV  *  chiefs')  of  the 
people,  a.nd  hang  them  up  before  the  Lord  a.  the 
sun'  (RV  'unto  the  Lord  before  the  sun'); 
and  1  S  2520  *  David  and  his  men  came  down 
a.  her'  (i.e.  opposite  her,  so  as  to  meet  her). 

2.  From  the  meaning  *  opposite  to '  of  place,  easily 
arises  *  opposite  to '  of  time,  of  which  we  have  an 
example  in  Ro  25  *  treasurest   up  unto    thyself 
wrath  a.   (Gr.   <fr,  RV  *in')  the  day  of  wrath'; 
1  Mac  527.    Cf.  Spenser,  Prothalamion — 

*  Against  the  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long.' 

3.  In  this    sense   a.  is  found  as  a  conjunction 
in  three  places,  Gn  4S25  'they  made  ready  the 
present  a.  Joseph  came  at  noon  ;  Ex  715,  2  K  1611. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

AGAR. — Tlio  «-on*>  of  \ £."  r  are  mentioned  (Bar  S28) 
along  with  iho  moicliMiHi  of  Midian  and  Teman, 
as  ignorant  of  the  way  that  leads  to  the  secret 
haunt  of  "Wisdom.  They  are  called  Hagarenes 
(which  see),  Ps  83* ;  and  Hagrites,  1  Ch  519-  *>  27*. 
Their  country  lay  east  of  Gilead. 

J.  T.  MARSHALL. 
AGATE.    See  MINERALS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

AGE,  AGED,  OLD  AGE.— Respect  towards  the 
aged  as,  such,  apart  from  any  special  claims  of  kin- 
ship, wealth,  or  public  office,  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  feature  in  Oriental  life.  In  modern 
Syria  a.nd  Egypt  it  has  a  foremost  place  among 
social  duties,  taking  rank  with  the  regard  paid  to 
the  neighbour  and  the  grtest.  Any  failure  to  show 
this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  young  is  severely 
frowned  down  as  unseemly  and  unnatural.  In 
Israo  I1'*  j."  v  ;ii  custom  was  strengthened  by 
the  M>.I"":  !'  .  :M  :lit'  law  of  Moses,  'Thou  shalt 
rise  up  before  the  hoary  head'  (Lv  1932).  This 
beautiful  bond  between  youth  and  age  may  be 
desciibed  as  a  threefold  cord  of  wisdom,  authority, 
and  affection. 

1.  Wisdom. —Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  written 
record,  personal  experience  becomes  the  one  book 
of  wisdom.    As  it  is  put  by  the  Arab,  proveib,  *  He 
that  is  older  than  you  by  a  day  is  wi-cr  than  you 
by  a  year.'    There  is  a  similar  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  experience  when  they  say,  'Consult  the 
patient,  not  the  physician.'    Hence  the  diffidence 
and  respectful  waiting  of  the  youth  Elihu,  *  Days 
should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom '  (Job  327).    Similarly  the  taunt  of  Eliphaz, 
*  Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was  born?'  (Job  157), 
and  his  claim,  'With  us  are  the  grey-headed  and 
very  aged  men*  (Job  1510).      Thus  also    Moses, 
though  possessed  of  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
rece! . <  -  li- l|-f  il  advice  from  Jethro ;  andlater  on, 
the  ,  •  j>  <  t.\  01  the  divided  kingdom  in  the  days  of 
RehoboanT  turns  upon  the  difference  of  opinion 
between    the    old   and   young    advisers   of   the 
king. 

2.  Authority.  —  It  was  natural  that  the  voice 
of  experience  and  wisdom  should  also  be  the  voice 
of  authority.    It  was  the  tide-mark  of  Job's  pros- 
perity that  the  aged  rose  up  before  him.    From 
the  dignity  conferred  on  the  father  as  lord  of  the 
house  and  head   of   the  ^  family,  the  title   soon 
passed  into  one  of   public  office.    The  old  men 
became  the  '  elders'  of  Israel  and  of  the  Christian 
Church.    Similarly  among  the  Arabs,  the  family 
of  the  ruling  sheikh  (old  man)  bore  the  title  of 
sheikhs  from  their  youth— an  extension   of  the 
orig.   meaning  that  is  seen  also  in  the  corresp. 


ecclesiastical  term.  When  the  Lord  sought  to  set 
forth  the  high  meaning  of  di-oiplcsl'-n  with  regard 
to  enmity,  slander,  i  pMioiahiy.  a:id  :>iurder,  He  at 
once  reached  a  point  that  seemed  beyond  the  ideal 
when  He  alluded  to  the  law  revered  by  age  and 
authority,  and  declared  that  even  it  must  be 
vitalised  and  liiinsfi-juiod  (Mt  521'23). 

3.  Mutual  Affection. — The  teaching  of  the  Bible 
on  age  appeals  as  much  to  the  heart  as  to  the 
head,  and  many  affectionate  interests  are  made  to 
cluster  around  the  relationship  of  old  and  young. 
In  the  language  of  endearment,  '  the  beauty  of  old 
men  is  the  grey  head'  (Pr  2029),  and  'The  hoary 
head  is  a  crown  of  glory'  (Pr  16S1).  ^  The  presence 
of  the  aged  in  a  community "  '  •  ;•  V'  as  a  sign  of 
peace  and  goodwill,  just  as-  ,1-  i;.  ,  \  of  old  age 
and  of  natural  death  indicates  a  state  ot  blood-feud 
and  party  strife  (Job  2216).  John,  who  in  youth 
came  to  Christ  with  a  petition  of  selfishness,  lives 

age,  *  Greater  joy  have  I  none  than 

my  children  walking  in  the  truth  * 
(3  Jn  v.4).  The  women  of  Bethlehem  in  their 
rejoicing  over  the  child  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  bring 
the  expression  of  their  joy  to  her  who  would  feel  it 
most,  and  say,  *  There  is  a  son  born  to  Naomi '  (Hu 
417).  In  the  same  spirit  the  aged  apostle,  in  his 
appeal  to  Philemon  on  behalf  of  Onesimus,  gives  a 
predominance  to  love  over  law,  saying,  'I  rather 
beseech,1  "  "  •  •  .  *  Y>aul  the  aged5  (Philem 

v.9).  Tiie  last  ana  soitest  lold  of  this  affectionate 
relationship  is  the  feebleness  of  age,  and  its  claim 
upon  the  protection  of  the  strong.  It  was  the 
absence  of  this  that  made  Moses  stand  apart  and 
unique.  Barzillai  is  too  old  for  new  friendships 
and  fresh  surroundings.  The  limit  is  set  at  three- 
score and  ten,  and  excess  of  fchat  is  increase  of 
sorrow.  Jacob's  retrospect  is  over  days  6  few  and 
evil.'  There  are  days  in  which  there  is  no  pleasure. 
Along  with  the  recognition  of  long  life  as  a  mark 
of  divine  favour,  the  apostle  can  say,  *  To  die  is 
gain.'  Lastly,  when  heart  and  flesh  fail,  the 
prayer  is  made  to  the  Almighty,  *  When  I  am  old, 
forsake  me  not '  (Pa  71U). 

Along  v  hi  i  this  devotion  to  the  old  and  reverence 
for  the  i-nst,  Dhe  Bible  keeps  a  large  space  for  the 
iV<  i  01"  it.  "  >M!,;'!  "i  ,  lo-i  in- .  ,i  i  id  the  superseding 

0.  , 'i-1  pio1.  !•:  u.ijii1 .  ;•:•  : .'  vi..>'\.    Elihu  occupies  it 
v,  iir-i  !»•>  -j.  \  -  n .  li  i  ih; .'.    n     y  of  epigram,  *  There 

1,  'i  -|T!  in  mm,  *ii»u  i  i    .•:  ','>;h  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  them  understanding.     It  is  not  the  great 
that   are   wise,  nor   the   aged   that   understand 
judgment  *  (Job  S27"9).    Cf .  *  A  new  commandment 
I  give  unto  you '  ( Jn  1384}.    The  old  existed  for 
the  young,  not  the  young  for  the  old.     As  the 
wisdom  of  the  man  of  years  grew  into  the  teach- 
ing of  the  historical  past,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  new  was  really  the  old,  and  that  the  latest 
born  might  be  the  most  mature.    The  very  rever- 
ence for  the  wisdom  of  the  past  set  the  limitation 
•<)  if  -  in.llioiily.     The  well-worn  garment  had  to 
1,1-  j  ,•<»••  •  •('«,  n| .'  in-1  the  loud  predominance  of  the 
new  patch.  The  old  bottles  were  once  new.   Hence 
along  with  the  exhortation  to  seek  the  *  old  paths ' 
we  have  the  announcement  that  'old  things  are 
passed  away.'    Further,  in  the  Via  Dolorosa  of  the 
centuries  along  which  the  Word  of  God  walked 
with  the  <|!.v-!ion>:,"-  find  sorrows  of  men,  as  the 
light  forcoii  111-,'  <:!  iKm  —  into  *olf-coiiM ion-ne*-, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  came  ncaior,  it  couM^  not. 
but  happen  that  the  august  foi  m  would  ^ometimes 
appear  to  block  the  way,  ami  ih^mti1  tlio  passage 
of  the  truth  for  which*  it  cxmcd.      I  he  appeal  to 
the  Burning  Bush  is  always  for  some  newer  name 
than  the  God  of  the  fathers.      Hence  in  the  course 
of  revelation,  as  the  purpose  of  divine  grace  grows 
luminous,  the  infinite  spirit   chafes  against   the 
limited  form,  and  a  distaste  is  provoked  towards 
regimental  wisdom   and   macadamized  morality. 


AGEE 
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The  refreshment  of  the  brook  makes  men  think  of 
the  fountamhead.  Hence  ID  Israel  the  akedia  of 
Ecclesiastes  on  account  of  the  omnipresent  past  ; 
and  m  heathenism  the  inscription  of  religious 
despair,  'To  the  unknown  god,'  and  the  unrest 
that  urged  philosophy  to  *some  new  thing'  (Ac 
21 


The  Bible  witnesses  J1nonp1iou!  to  this  vital 
relationship  between  the  ~\  \-  :  »•,:  ,  •  ^  old  ;  for  its 
last  scene  is  a  repetition  of  the  first—  the  new 
creature  stepping  into  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth,  and  in  the  eternal  service  behind  the  veil 
new  notes  are  heard  in  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb.  As  long  as  the  power  of  vision  remains 
limited,  it  is  essential  to  the  sublime  that  some- 
thing of  blue  haze  and  boundlessness  should  lie 
on  the  horizon  both  of  life  and  landscape. 

G.  M.  MACKIE. 

AGEE  (MX).  —  The  father  of  Shammah,  one  of 

'  the  Three  '  (2  S  2311).     We  should  prob.  read  *  the 

Hararite'  here  in  c»>rfo  MI"  '/with  v.ss  and  1  Ch 

II34,  the  Jonathan  01  v.4^  (as  emended)  being  the 

»  "  Agee.     Wellhausen,  however,  prefers 

'Shage'  (1  Ch  II34)  to  «  Shammah'  of 

•*  •'  ',  and  would  restore  £Shage'  here  for 
{  Agee  '  ;  on  this  view,  Jonathan  (v.83)  would  be  the 
brother  of  Shammah.  J.  F. 


AGGABA  (A  B*bm&-  'Ayya^,  B  om.,  AVGraba), 
1  Es  529.~  In  Ezr  S45  IT,;«  ,.\  \  N^i  748  Hagaba. 
The  source  of  the  AV  roim  i->  ..o.ii>  .  s.I 

AGGAEUS  (AV  Aggeus),  1  Es  61  7rf,  2  Es  I40,  for 
Haggai  (which  see). 

AGIA  ('A-yid,  AV  Hagia),  1  Es  5M.-~  In  Ezr  257, 
.  Neh  769  HattiL 

AGONE.—  1  S  301S  'Three  days  agone  I  fell  sick/ 
This  is  the  earlier  form  of  the  past  part,  of  the 
verb  agan  or  agon,  *to  pass  by,*  or  *go  on.'  Only 
the  part,  is  found  after  1300,  and  alter  Caxton's 
day  this  longer  form  gradually  gave  place  to  ago. 
Chaucer  (Troilus,  ii.  410)  says— 

*Of  this  world  the  feyth  is  all  agon/ 

J.  HASTINGS. 

AGONY.  —  In  the  sense  of  great  trouble  or 
distress,  agony  is  used  in  2  Mac  314  'There  was 
no  small  a.  throughout  the  whole  city*  (cf.  316>21). 
In  Canonical  Scripture  the  word  is  found  only  in 
Lk  2244  of  our  Lord's  Agony  in  the  Garden.  And 
there  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Wyclif 
.hiedly  iioni  the  V;  V-  "."'  '''"'•'»  just  as  the  Lat.  of 
i  ho  Vul^.  \\as  a  ••!•  s  -li'i'in'i'i-i  of  the  Gr.  dywvla 
(OTI  vli'di  pee  Field,  Otlum  Norv.  iiL,  ad  loc*). 
Tindale  (1534),  Cranmer  (1539),  the  Geneva  (1557), 
the  Rherms  (1582),  the  AV  (1611),  and  the  EV 
(1881)  all  have  *an  agony'  here;  Wyclif  himself 
has  simply  *  agony.3  J.  HASTINGS. 

AGREE  TO.  —  In  the  sense  of  *  assent  to,*  with  a 
person  as  object,  a.  is  found  in  Ac  540  *To  him 
they  a.'  ^Trela-^o-av  afc$.  In  Mk  1470  it  is  used  in 
the  obsolete  sense  of  *  agree  with  *  or  *  correspond 
with,*  'Thou  art  a  Galilsean,  and  thy  speech 
agreeth  thereto'  (5yuotd^«,  TR;  RV  following  edd. 
omits  the  clause).  <  J.  HASTINGS. 

AGRICULTURE.  —  Apricnlture,  which  in  its 
wider  sense  embraces  lioniciiltnrc,  forestry,  and  the 
pastoral  industry,  is  here  restricted  to  the  art  of 
arable  farming  —  including  not  only  ploughing, 
hoeing,  etc.,  but  reaping  and  threshing.  As  the 
savage  phase  has  been  followed  by  the  pastoral,  bo 
the  pastoral  has  been  followed  by  the  Aa!,  in  I  he 
history  oi  the  progressive  peoples.  The  first 
important  advance  upon  the  primitive  stage  took 


the  form  of  the  domestication  of  wild  animals,  and 
this,  by  bringing  man  into  closer  and  more 
deliberate  contact  with  the  soil,  contained  the 
promise  of  further  progress.  The  domestication  of 
wild  plants  naturally  succeeded,  and  the  neolithic 
man  is  known,  not  only  to  have  reaied  cattle, 
goats,  and  swine,  but  to  have  cultivated  wheat, 
barley,  and  millet,  which  he  ground  with  mill- 
stones and  converted  into  bread  or  pap. 

While  the  Aryans  were  still  virtually  in  the 
pastoral  stage,  the  A*1  art  was  being  actively 
developed  in  Egypt  and  Assyria.  In  the  Nile 
Valley  nature  bountifully  paved  the  way.  The 
inundations  of  the  Nile  create  an  admirable  bed 
for  the  seed  by  reducing  the  irrigated  soil  to 
a  '  smooth  black  paste,3  and  the  monuments 
exhibit  the  people  as  improving  from  the  earliest 
times  their  great  natural  advantages.  The 
early  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  essentially  nomadic.  The  association 
of  Cain  with  A.  (Gn  4)  implies  a  disparagement 
of  the  calling.  Abraham  is  represented  as  a  pure 
nomad.  And  although,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
histories  of  Isaac  (Gn  2612)  and  Jacob,  the  be- 
ginnings of  A.  would  naturally  have  a  place  in  the 
primitive  period,  it  is  only  after  the  conquest  of 
Can.  that  the  Jews  take  rank  as  an  Aal  people  ; 
and  even  then  the  tribes  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
plateau,  whose  territory  was  unsuitable  for  tillage, 
continued  to  depend  on  cattle-rearing. 

The  agrarian  legislation  of  the  Pent,  in  reference 
to  the  settlement  of  Can.  doubtless  embodies  some 
ancient  laws  and  customs  regulating  the  tenure 
of  the  soil,  although  other  enactments  must  be 
regarded  as  of  later  origin,  or  even  as  the 
unfulfilled  aspirations  of  the  exilic  age.  To  the 
last  class  probably  belong  the  institution  of  the 
sabbatical  year  (Ex  23n,  Lv  254),  the  produce  of 
which,  or  its  '  volunteer '  crop,  was  reserved  for  the 
poor,  'M  i! r  • ;  •» .  and  cattle  ;  and  that  of  the  year 
of  jubiln!  ;L\  •_'">  *•,  in  which  the  dispossessed  heir 
resumed  possession  of  his  ancestral  acres.  Among 
the  enactments  of  a  greater  antiquity  and  validity 
may  be  mentioned  the  law  against  the  removal  of 
landmarks  (Dt  1914),  which  was  made  urgent  by 
the  fact  that  the  arable  lands,  unlike  the  vine- 
yards, were  not  divided  by  hedges  (Is  55). 

The  climate  of  Pal.,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
forests,  must  now  be  much  less  humid  than  in  early 
times.  The  summer  is  rainless  and  warm,  the 
winter  and  early  spring  are  rainy  and  colder. 
During  the  dry  season  the  heat,  esp.  in  the  low 
country,  is  excessive,  and  rapidly  burns  up  all 
minor  vegetation ;  while  any  surface-water,  as 
from  springs,  is  evident  in  the  spots  of  unwonted 
verdure  which  it  induces  on  the  parched  landscape. 
In  autumn  the  cisterns  are  nearly  em  ply,  nnd  the 
ground  has  become  very  hard.  The  husbandman 
must  consequently  wait  for  the  rains  before  he  can 
start  ploughing.  The  rainy  season  begins  about 
the  end  of  Oct.,  and  is  divided  into  three  periods-- 
early rains  (>TTID),  which  prepare  the  land  ior  ll.e 
reception  of  the  seed,  heavv  winter  rains  (090), 
-jit  iiiut:  rig  the  ground  and  f.1'"11,  ."".M*.  ii  and 
Lie  i-aini"  (t?ip^a),  falling  in  •[•is  M-I  ;..ir  the 
ci ops  the  nece^ary  moisture  *•  JUA  !•  •>  • -i  seen 
on  the  higher  lands  in  winter,  and  hail  is  not 
mfioquom.  The  coldest  month  is  February,  the 
warmest  August. 

The  soil  of  Pal.  varies  widely  in  texture  and 
appearance.  In  the  higher  regions  it  is  formed 
mostly  fiom  cretaceous  limestone  or  riocom poking 
basalt  rocks;  in  the  maritime  plain  and  the  .fonlnri 
Valley  there  are  more  recent  formations.  Like 
the  sedentary  soils,  where  of  sufficient  depth,  the 
alluvial  deposits  are  naturally  fertile ;  and  undei 
the  intensive  and  careful  cultivation  of  ancient 
times  the  fertility  was  proverbial  (cf.  Ex  38* 17, 
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Jer  II5,  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  6).  The  lessened 
productiveness  of  modern  times  is  due  in  part  to 
the  diminished  rainfall,  but  mainly  to  political  and 
social  changes.  The  high  farming  of  antiquity 
took  several  foinis.  Low  walls,  built  along 
hill-slopes  to  prevent  *  soil- washing/  gave  rise  to 
flat  terraces.  Various  methods  of  ~:  .,  lion  were 
practised  (Gn  210,  Pr  211,  Is  3025  32-  -,.  Canals 
conveyed  the  water  from  the  natural  sources  to  the 
fields,  or  water-wheels  might  be  used. 

Other  A*1  improvements  were  the  removal  of 
stones  from  the  fields,  and  the  utilisation  of  the 
ash  residue  of  stubble  and  weeds.  Ordinary  dung, 
made  in  dunghills  by  trer<(^nir  in  straw  (Is  2510), 
was  also  in  common  use  (-2  K  U"1/,  A  bare  fallow 
would  be  <)<'('.,  i-i'in"*  allowed  to  raise  the  tempo- 
rary fertilii  \  <»r  i!i(»  -os". 

The  number  of  Crops  under  cultivation  was 
large.  The  most  important  was  wheat  (nan). 
The  supply  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  possible  to  export  it  in  con- 
siderable quantities  (Ezk  2717).  Second  in  im- 
portance was  barley  (mry#)s  which  was  extensively 
used  as  food  (Ru  315),  esp.  by  the  poorer  classes. 
Spelt  (n£DD)  was  r-  •  •".;""  •<  •  on  the  borders  of 
fields.  Millet  ftni),  Deans  (W),  and  lentils  (D'onj;) 
were  cultivated  and  used  as  food  (Ezk  49,  2  S  1728). 
Max  (nr;tj>9)  was  grown  (Ex  931),  and  probably  also 
cotton  (os"p). 

Among  the  statutory  regulations  relating  to  the 
crops,  the  most  noteworthy  are  :— the  • 


_       .,    provision   w.  .  __ 

pasturing  a  beast  in  a  neighbour's  field  (Ex  225) ; 
permission  to  the  wayfarer  to  pluck  from  the 
-'.(li-lini:  <iorn  enough  to  satisfy  hunger  (Dt  2S25) ; 
!•*••  -v,!  iori  for  the  stranger  and  the  poor  of  the 
corners  of  the  field  (Lv  19°),  and  other  provisions 
dictated  by  humanity  (Dt  2419). 

The  A.  of  Pal.  has  not  advanced  or  changed  iu 
any  important  particular  since  OT  times.  In 
consequence  we  can,  apart  from  Biblical  notices, 
}  \  ••.'••  i  • :  i  •  >  Aal  picture  of  the  past  from 
.  •  -^  ;,-i  «»••  :  -i- :  of  to-day.  An  additional 
source  of  information  has  of  recent  years  been 
opened  up  in  the  Egyp.  hieroglyphics,  and  esp.  in 
the  representations  or  Aal  operations  found  in  the 
Egyp.  tombs ;  and  in  order  the  better  to  bind 
together  this  material,  we  shall  now  follow  the 
process  of  cultivation  of  one  of  the  common  cereal 
crops  from  seed-time  to  harvest,  giving  some  account 
of  the  implements  employed  and  of  the  dangers 
incident  10  the  gioumj"  <'(>ps.  The  year  of  the 
agriculturist  was'  \\(  II  iilloii  up — from  the  middle 
of  Oct.  to  the  middle  of  Apr.  with  ploughing, 
sowing,  harrowing,  weeding ;  from  the  middle  of 
Apr.  onward  with  reaping,  carrying,  threshing,  and 
storing  the  grain.  The  interval  between  threshing 
and  sowing  was  occupied  with  the  vineyard  pro- 
duce. It  appears  that  the  seed  was  sometimes 
sown  without  any  previous  cultivation,  and  after- 
wards i/o  i;'h-  •'  !-i  or  otherwise  covered,  while  at 
other  times  the  seed  was  scattered  on  ploughed 
land,  and  covered  by  a  rude  harrow  or  by  cross- 
ploughing.  The  former  method  was  common  in 
i^gypt,  where  the  grain,  deposited  on  moist  ground, 
might  be  covered  oy  dm 'j'jin.j  IKI  li"-  over  it,  and 
afterwards  trodden  dou  n  (>y  <io:iu  -i  .v  animals  (of. 
Is  3220).  Where  cultivation  preceded  sowing, 
various  implements  were  used.  From  the  Egyp. 
monuments  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
the  Plough— the  starting-point  being  a  forked 
branch  used  as  a  hoe,  which  was  afterwards 
improved  into  a  kind  of  mattock,  and  finally  was 
enlarged  and  modii  cd  so  as  to  be  drawn  by  oxen, 
The  plough  was  arawn  by  two  oxen,  and  the 
d  i  aught  was  sometimes  from  the  shoulders,  some- 
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times  from  the  forehead,  or  even  from  the  horn? 
In  some  cases  men  with  hoes  may  have  pulverised 


MODERN  SYRIAN  PLOUGH, 

(1)  Ei-Kabusah,  grasped  m  working  by  the  left  hand ;  (2)  el-atar, 
the  handle  or  stilt ;  (3)  el-buruk,  the  beam ;  ftt)  el-nateh,  a 
support,  secured  by  a  wedge  ;  (5)  el-sawajir,  the  couplings; 
(6)  el-wuslah,  the  pole ;  (7)  el-sikkah,  the  ploughshare. 

the  surface  after  the  plough,  as  in  Egypt.    (See 

Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  2nd  series,  vol.  L 

woodcut  422.)    The  ,  ' '     •  *      .*•  i  '•        •  <  '  T-v~y 

.,..'        .      •.;.•.,•        ••     -.     •  .     '    .  ••!•>  •:  .- 

•   »:;«.",       •      i  iron  wearing  parts  (Is  ii4,  cf. 

1  S  132()).    It  had  one  stilt  to     :  I-l ,       T.\  r° ,,  leaving 

the  other  hand  free  to  use  the  ox-goad  I-T&JO). 


The  plough  was  drawn  by  oxen,  i.e.  the  ox-kind, 
for  the  Jews  did  not  mutilate  their  animals  (Am 
612),  or  by  asses  (Is  302*),  but  not  by  an  ox  and  ass 
together  (Dt  2210).  On  thin  soil  a  mattock  was 
sometimes  necessary  (1  S  1320).  The  unit  of  square 
measure  was  the  area  ploughed  in  a  day  by  a  yoke 
of  oxen  (i9¥).  .  ^ 

The  season  of  Sowing  was  not  one  of  joy  (Pa 
1265),  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  (Mic 
615,  Pr  204),  and  the  toilsomeness  of  the  work  in 
a  hard  and  rocky  soil.  A  start  was  made  with  the 
pulse  crops,  barley  followed  a  fortnight  later,  and 
wheat  after  another  month.  V  :,  1  \  Ti ;  -ower 
scattered  the  seed  broadcast  o,.  o.  «•>  .M:  \i_t,  but 
by  careful  farmers  the  wheat  was  placed  in  the 
furrows  in  rows  (Is  2S25).  The  summer  or  spring 
grain  was  sown  between  the  end  of  Jan.  and  the 
end  of  Feb.  In  a  season  of  excessive  drought  the 
late-sown  seed  rotted  under  the  clods  (Jl  I17) ;  in 
a  wet  season  the  early-sown  grain  grew  rank  and 
lodged,  and  the  husbandman  was  accordingly 
counselled  to  make  sure  cf  a  crop  by  attending  to 
both  (Ec  II8). 

BetAveen  sowing  and  reaping,  the  crops  were 
exposed  to  several  dangers.  Of  these  the  chief 
were  the  easterly  winds  pie™ lent  in  Mar,  and 
Apr.  (Gn  41«),  hailstorms  (Hn«  2"),  the  irrup- 
tion of  weeds  —  esp.  mustard,  thistles,  tares, 
and  thorns  (Jer  121!f),  the  depredations  of  crowa 
and  sparrows  (Mt  134),  of  fungoid  diseases,  esp. 
mildew  (Dt  2823),  and  of  injurious  injects,  esp:  the 
palmer-worm,  the  canker-worm,  the  caterpillar, 
and  the  locust.  These  names  do  not,  as  has  been 
suggested,  refer  to  the  different  stages  in  the  life 
history  of  the  locust  (PachytyUis  migratorius),  but 
the  first  three  are  probably  specific  names  for 
groups  of  pests.  The  crops  were  also  in  danger 
from  the  inioaiK  of  mtllo  (Ex  225),  and  as  harvest 
approached,  from  lire  (Jg  154).  w 

The  commencement  of  Harvest  naturally  varied, 
not  only  with  the  season,  but  accoi«lin£  to 
elevation,  exposure,  etc.  On  the  average  it  be#m 
with  barley  (2  S  219)— in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  about  the  middle  of  Apr.,  in  the  coast 
plains  ten  days  later,  and  in  the  high-lying 
districts  as  much  as  a  month  later.  Wheat  was 
a  fortnight  later  in  ripening,  and  the  barley  and 
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wheat  harvest  lasted  about  seven  weeks  (Dt  16°). 
The  harvest  was  the  occasion  of  festivities  which 
in  the  later  legislation  were  brought  into  close 
connexion  with  the  religious  history  of  the  people. 
The  crops  were  cut,,  as  in  Egypt,  with  the  sickle. 
(See  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.  woodcuts  426  and  436.) 

Little  value  was  put  upon  the  Straw,  which  was 
cut  about  a  foot  below  the  ears  (Job  2424).  The 
reaper  left  the  grain  in  handfuls  behind  him  ( Jer 
922),  and  the  binder  tied  it  into  sheaves  (Gn  377), 
which,  however,  were  not  set  up  as  shocks.  The 
Egyptians  usually  cut  the  straw  quite  close  under 
the  ears,  while  some  crops,  such  as  dhurah,  were 
simply  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  The  method  of 


JIODEHN  SICKLE. 


pulling  the  corn  was  probably  also  practised  in 
Pal.  when  the  crops  were  light  (Is  175).  In  OT 
there  are  apparently  two  kinds  of  Sickle  referred 
to — sto-in  and  ^p.  The  wooden  sickle,  toothed  with 


floor,  and,  according  to  one  system,  cattle — four  or 
five  harnessed  together — were  driven  round  and 
round,  until  a  more  or  less  complete  detachment 
of  the  grain  was  effected  (Hos  1011).  To  facilitate 
the  process,  the  straw  was  repeatedly  turned  over 
by  a  fork  with  two  or  more  prongs.  A  well-known 
picture  gives  a  representation  of  this  system  as 
anciently  practised  in  Egypt,  noteworthy  being 
the  fact  that  the  oxen  are Unmuzzled  (cf.  l)t  254). 

The  group  further  shows  how  the  oxen  were 
yoked  together  that  they  might  walk  round  more 
regularly.  (See  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.)  Of  the  thresh- 
ing-machine two  kinds  were,  and  still  are,  employed 
in  Palestine. 


THRESHING-MACHINE. 


One  (3*310  or  pi$)  consisted  of  an  oblong  board, 
whose  under  side  was  rough  with  notches,  nails,  and 
sharp  stone  chips,  and  which,  being  weigh  ted  down 


mawjfa* liVt:.*® ^  -  • 
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THRBSHIKO-FLOOR. 


liints,  supposed  by  Prof .  Flinders  Petrie  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  jawbone  of  an  ox,  was  used  in 
Syria  as  well  as  in  Egypt, 

The  reapers  .were  the  owners  aud  tlieir  families, 
along  with  hired  labourers  (Mt  9s8),  the  latter  of 
whom  probably  followed  the  harvest  from  the 
plains  to  the  mountains.  The  workers  quenched 
their  thirst  from  vessels  taken  to  the  harvest-field 
(Ru  29),  and  ate  bread  steeped  in  vinegar  (214)3  and 
parched  corn  (Lv  2314),  the  latter  prepared  by 
being  roasted  and  then  rubbed  in  the  hand. 

The  Threshing  usually  took  place  in  the  fields, 
a  custom  made  possible  by  the  rainless  weather  of 
harvest.  The  Threshing-floor  (j"ja)  consisted  of  a 
round  open  space,  probably  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  preferably  on  an  eminence  where  it 
was  exposed  to  the  free  sweep  of  air  currents.  For 
bringing  in  the  sheaves,  carts  were  employed  in 
old  times  (Am  218).  Threshing  was  performed  in 
various  ways.  Small  quantities  of  produce,  also 
pulse-crops  and  cummin,  were  beaten  out  with  a 
stick  (Ru  217).  In  dealing  with  large  quantities 
of  grain,  the  sheaves  were  spread  out  over  the 


by  stones  and  oy  the  driver,  not  only  shelled  oxit 
the  corn,  but  lacerated  the  straw  (Is  4115,  Job  4180). 


The  other  kind  of  machine  was  the  threshing- 
waggon,  n^  (Is  2827- 28),  now  seldom  seen  in  Pal. ,  but 
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still  common  in  Egypt.  It  consisted  of  a  lpw-builts 
four-cornered  waggon  frame,  inside  ^  which  ^  were 
attached  two  or  three  parallel  revolving  cylinders 
or  rollers.  Each  of  the  rollers  was  armed  with 
three  or  four  -harpcncd  iron  discs.  There  was  a 
seat  for  the  <iihc:s  -r_d  it  was  drawn  by  oxen 
yoked  to  a  pole. 

After  the  thieving  ^nne  the  work  of  Winnowing 
(Job  2118,  Ps  35J).  The  mixture  left  by  the 
previous  operation,  consisting  of  corn,  chaff,  and 
broken  straw,  was  turned  about  and  shaken  with 
a  wooden  fork  (Is  30s4),  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  winds  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  lighter 
material.  This  often  necessitated  night  work,  as 
the  winds  usually  blew  from  late  in  the  afternoon 
till  before  sunrise. 


FORK,  FAN,   AND  YOKE. 


At  the  later  stage  of  the  v.  innowing  process  the 
fork  was  less  needed  than  uie  ian  ("^D),  a  kind  of 
shovel;  or  the  grain  miiht  be  t-c'oopud  up,  as 
shown  in  some  Egyrs.  rop»escniauon»f  by  two 
pieces  of  wood.  The  chai!'j  aftor  hi-  M;:  S<M  ,!.''•  S 
was  burned  (Mt  3ia),  or  left  to  be  M  ,•  i  !  •<•«!  hj  ,  « 
winds  (Fs  I4).  From  the  heavier  impurities  the 
corn  was  cleansed  by  sieves  faTO)—  an  operation 
specially  necessary  ^  in  m  view  of  the  mode  of 
threshing,  after  which  it  was  collected  into  large 
heaps.  To  prevent  thieving,  the  owner  might 
sleep  by  the  threshing-floor  (Ru  37)  until  the 
removal  of  the  grain,  on  waggons  or  otherwise,  to 
the  barns  or  granaries  (Lie  1218).  It  was  often 
stored  in  pits  (Jer  418),  the  openings  of  which 
were  carefully  covered  up  to  protect  them  from 
robbers  and  vermin.  The  straw  remaining 
from  the  threshing  was  used  for  cattle  fodder 
(Is  65M). 

Lnrft  \TTTWJ.  —On  t>v  pore'ra*  «m>*cct:  Bt'n7*n«j:er.  Ufbr&ifcJie 
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AGUR  (T»I*J  LXX  paraphrases  arbitrarily; 
Vulg,  congregam).  —  Mentioned  only  in  Pr  301. 
The  name  of  an  otherwise  unknown  Heb.  sage,  son 
of  Jakeh.  The  woid  has  been  understood  from 
very  early  times  as  a  pseudonym,  used  symboli- 
cally. So  Jerome,  following  the  Rabbis  of  his 
time.  In  this  case  it  might  be  interpreted  as  akin 
to  the  Syriac  dg'far6='  hireling*  (of  wisdom),  or 
derived  from  Heb.  -UK,  and  understood  as  'col- 


lector' (of  p-ovo:b-«).  Cf.  form  #ip;  in  Ps  91s,  Pr 
6s.  The  ftc^cupiicn  of  Agur  in  Pr  301  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  With  the  Massoretic  point- 
ing, the  verse  may  be  literally  rendered,  'The 
words  of  Agur,  son  of  Jakeh,  the  ,-'rj!i  «y:  T-e 
oracle  of  the  man  to  Ithiel,  to  Ithu  "v^TcHi  ' 
This  sounds  impossible.  The  conjunction  of  the 
words  massa  (  =  prophecy)  and  ne*$m  (  =  oracle)  is 
,  ^v.f'vVy4--,";  •  the  use  of  the  article  with  massa 
i  .'  ,  \x-  ,  ;i  i.i;;  and  the  words  which  follow  have 
no  prophetic  character.  Consequently  Massa  has 
been  understood  as  the  name  of  a  country  (so 
Del.  5  and  see  KVm  Jakeh  of  Massa}  ;  c£  Gn 
2514.  Q-  ':\g  •"!»,  T.'  muel  would  be  understood  to 
be  kr  "  <r  *•<  •».  Pr  311.  Cheyne  (Job  and 
Solomon,)  ana  totrack  (Kurzgef*  Komm.}  render 
massa  as  s  prophecy.'  Both  the  country  and  the 
age  of  this  unknown  philosopher  are  purely  con- 
jectural. He  may  have  been  one  of  the  'men  of 
nezekiah,'  Pr  25  .  His  name  is  probably  to  be 
associated,  as  compiler  rather  than  author,  with 
the  gnomic  utterances  in  Pr  302-31S;  3110"31 
forming  a  separate  section.  The  chief  mono- 
graph on  the  subject  is  Muhlau,  De  Prov.  Agwri 
et  Lem.  origins  (1869),  and  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject  is  to  be  found  m  Delitzseh'a  Comm. 
in  loco.  W.  T.  D  AVISOS  , 

AH,  AHJL.  —  1.  *  Ah  *  is  used  to  express  grief  (esp, 
in  face  of  coming  doom),  except  in  Ps  35^  'Ah 
(RV  'Aha'),  so  would  we  have  it,1  where  it 
expresses  the  exultation  of  an  enemy,  and  Mk 
14P  'Ah  (EY  'Ha!'),  thou  that  destroy  eat  the 
temple,'  where  it  expresses  mocking.  The  RV 
has  introduced  *Ahl'  into  Lk  4s4  for  *Let  us 
alone*  of  AV  (Gr.  "Ba,  which  may  be  either  the 
inaperat.  of  the  verb  ^w  to  let  alone  or  an  inde- 
pendent interjection,  formed  from  the  sound).  2&ha 
(a  combination  of  a,  the  oldest  form  of  *  ah,'  and 
ha)  expresses  malicious  satisfact!-"1.  «  \<  •,  ,  in  Is 
4416,  where  it  denotes  intense  -v  .  •••«,  but 
without  malice,  'Aha,  I  am  warm;  I  feel  the 
fire/  J.  HASTINGS. 


&HJLB 


Assyr.  A-hn-ab-bu)  signifies 


*  father's  brother.'  (Cf  .  analogous  uses  of  the  same 
element  HK  'brother'  in  Syr.  proper  names.)  The 
meaning  of  the  compound  is  piobably  *one  who 
closely  resembles  his  father.*  The  fcrnei  in  this 
case  was  Omri,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  and 
from  him  the  son  inherited  the  military  traditions 
and  prowess  which  characterised  his  reign.  A. 
m  mi  icd  Jezebel  (!WN),  daughter  of  "ClliU.'il,  kin,:: 
of  Tyic  (the  Tuhobalos,  priest  of  Aa  I  n  1  1  o  m'^ii  L  ori-d 
by  Mcu.'iriJer,  quoted  by  Jos.  c.  Apion>  i.  18). 
This  was  part  of  the  policy  of  close  alliance  with 
Phoenicia,  ^begun  by  Solomon,  and  cemented  by 
Omri.  This  oond  of  union  was  designated  by 
Amos  (I9)  a  'covenant  of  brethren.'  It  was  un- 
doubtedly founded  on  reciprocal  commercial  in- 
terest which  subsisted  for  centuries,  the  corn,  oil, 
and  other  agricultural  products  of  Canaan  being 
exchanged  for  other  commercial  PICK"!,  i-  o"  the 
great  mercantile  ports  of  Phoenicia  (c  I".  >\c.  I-J  ;. 

Whatever  commercial  advantages  might  accrue, 
Israel's  national  religion  was  deatinecf  to  suffer. 
A  temple  and  siltar  to  Baal  were  erected  in  Samaria 
as  well  as  an  Abho.  nh-pole.  To  supersede  Israel's 
Tisilional  deity,  J",  by  the  Tyrian  Baal,  seemed  an 
easy  task.  To  a  superficial  observer  the  difference 
between  the  worship  of  Ephraim  and  that  of 
Samaria  might  appear  trifling.  Both  Baal  and  J" 
were  worshipped  with  similar  sacrificial  accompani- 
ments. Moreover,  northern  Israel  had  for  centuiics 
been  exposed  to  all  the  influences  which  their  more 
highly  civilised  Can.  neighbours  had  introduced 
(  Jg  212-  13),  and  even  the  very  name  Baal,  '  Lord/ 
was  current  in  their  speech  as  an  appellation  of  J" 


AHAB 


AHAB 


(Hos  215<  17  *).  Yet  there  was  one  deep  distinction 
which  marked  off  the  J"  of  Mosaism  from  the  Baal 
of  the  Canaanites.  The  religion  of  Mosaism  was 
pure  of  sensual  taint  The  conjunction  of  Asherah 
with  J"  in  the  days  of  Josiah  (2  K  237)  was  a  corrupt 
practice  due  to  foreign  innovation.  So  also  were 
the  debasing  accompaniments  of  worship  referred 
to  in  Am  27.  And  the  licentious  cult  of  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth,  established  by  the  influence  of  A.'s 
Phcen.  wife,  would  certainly  have  its  temple 
attendants,  probably  Tyrian  Kedeshim  and  Kede- 
sMtk.  These  features  of  worship,  however,  had 
become  perilously  familiar  to  N.  Israel,  owing  to 
their  close  contact  with  Can.  neighbours.  Accord- 
ingly, as  we  can  •.  T.  fer  from  the  language 
of  Elijah  in  1  K  ;'.  .  ;  .  feeling  was  not  deeply 
or  permanently  roused  even  by  the  influence  of  his 
stirring  personality  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
prolonged  drought  of  more  than  two  years'  dura- 
tion (1  K  171  IS1),  which,  •  "  •  ..;  Menander  of 
Ephesus,  extended  to  jfncenicia.T  In  all  pro- 
bability, the  military  despotism  wielded  by  the 
house  of  Omri,  in  alliance  with  a  powerful  northern 
State,  was  able  to  subdue  any  smouldering  embers 
of  discontent.  But  an  act  of  cruel  injustice 
awakened  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  people.  Like 
many  Oriental  rnonarchs,  A.  "* "  *  •  *  *  J  ~. 

for  architecture,  which  Tyrian 
and  fostered.  He  built  a  palace  for  himself, 
adorned  with  woodwork  (probably  cedar)  and 
inlaid  ivory,  in  Jezreel  (1  K  211  2239).  To  this  he 
desired  to  attach  a  suitable  domain,  and  for  the 
purpose  endeavoured  to  acquire,  by  purchase  or 
exchange,  th^  x'-'y,,1  <.f  one  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants,  N  KM  :\  It,.;  Naboth  was  unwilling 
tc  part  with  an  ancestral  inheritance.  What  A. 
could  not  ••  j 1*  1  T;  legal  means,  he  was  in- 
duced by  '•  •'•  ",  -  of  Jezebel  to  compass  by 
fraud  an  .  •  •  •'"  irder.  This  act  aroused 
/•.  *  *  bred,  and  the  sense  of  outraged  social 
•'•i  •  .<  expression  in  the  denunciation  of  doom 
pronounced  by  Elijah  (1  K  2112"24)  against  the  king 
and  his  unscrupulous  queen  (see  NABOTH  and 
ELIJAH).  The  incident  is  instructive  to  the 
student  of  Heb.  religion,  as  it  illustrates  the  con- 
trast in  the  attitude  of  Phoen.  as  compared  with 
Heb.  religion  towards  social  morality.  In  the 
words  of  W.  K.  Smith,  'the  religion* of  J"  put 
morality  on  a  far  sounder  basis  than  any  other 
religion  did,  because  the  righteousness  of  J"  as 
a  God  who  enforced  the  known  laws  of  morality 
was  conceived  as  absolute  *  (Prophets  of  Isr.  73). 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  A.  really  com- 
prehended the  religious  issues.  He  regarded 
Elijah  as  a  mischievous  fanatic,  'a  troubler  of 
Israel '  bent  on  wrecking  the  imperial  schemes  of 
aggrandisement  based  on  alliance  with  Phoenicia  at 
the  expense  of  Syria.  Elijah,  like  many  another 
since  his  day,  earned  the  title  of  unpn1  •"<»(>, 
because  he  placed  righteousness  ;m<i  r<  li^-on  I>-*IOLO 
the  exigencies  of  political  statecraft. 

The  military  career  of  A.  exhibits  him  as  a 
warrior  of  considerable  prowess.  .Respecting  his 
wars  with  Syria  we  have  only  the  brief  record  in 
1  K  20-22.  In  1  K  20  we  are  plunged  in  medias 
r&s.  Samaria  has  been  for  some  time  closely  in- 
vested by  the  Syrian  army  under  Benhadad,  or 
more  probably  Hadadezer  (Dadidri),  if  we  follow 
the  Assyr.  annals  (Stade),  Of  the  defeats  sustained 
by  Israel  prior  to  this  siege  we  have  no  informa- 
tion. Benhadad  (Hadadezer)  made  an  insolent 
demand  of  the  Isr.  king,  in  Mio  do-pou1  'o  <.-\.'  r<  miry 
of  the  latter,  that  Syrian  <  rivoy*.  -hoiild  -caiih  iho 
royal  palace  and  the  houses  of  lv."b  sen  aiiLs.  This 

*  Wellhausen's  rejection  of  Hos  £16  (18  Heb,)  is  characteristic 
of  hib  high  d  priori  method. 

*  Thiq  took  pla,«o  diir'npr  the  reii?n  of  Ethbaal  (Ithobalos),  and 
la-i  vl,  uUtYiriiiUjr  so  Menander,  one  year.    Of  Phoenicia  this  may 
have  been  true. 


was  refused  by  A.  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  his  people  and  their  elders.  To  ihe  p'lo^'inf 
menace  of  the  Syrian,  the  king  of  !«r.  :q)!ie<4  u.  !'so 
proverbial  phrase,  'Let  not  him  who  gilds  on  the 
armour  boast  as  he  who  puts  it  oft'.'  Benhadad  at 
once  ordered  the  engines  of  war  (LXX  'lines  of 
circumvallation  ')  to  be  placed  against  the  city. 
But  beyond  this  he  took  no  further  precaution,  and 
resigned  himself  with  careless  ease  to  voluptuous 
carousal  with  his  nobility  and  feudatory  kings. 
Meanwhile  A.  mustered  his  army  of  7000  men, 
officered  by  232  teiritorial  commanders,  and 
attacked  the  Syrians  with  crushing  effect  (1  K 
2  Y"-"1  \  ;  1  1  '  '  i  <  (  ;  •:  n  '  <•>"•,  1  overthrow.  In  the  following 
>•;>!  •"_"  .  !:,%  s\  .  'i  ".h"!!!  •  »  '*.  again  took  the  field  with 
a'v  '  •  •  :  TSX  01  overwhelming  superiority. 
T'  \  •  :.  ,  ill  iii'  '(i  their  previous  defeat  to  the 
fact  tliafc  the  God  of  Isr.  was  a  God  of  the  hills 
(where  cavalry  and  chariots  could  not  so  well 
operate*).  If  they  could  draw  the  forces  of  A. 
into  the  valley  near  Aphek,  all  would  be  well. 
But  the  battle  that  followed  utterly  falsified  their 
expectations.  The  Syrians  were  put  to  utter  rout, 
and  saved  themselves  by  precipitate  flight  to  Aphek. 
Benhadad  and  his  followers  went  as  suppliants  to 
A,  who  judged  it  politic  to  receive  them  with 
friendliness.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  the 
^  •",  M  V-i  •  <  o'u-i  •>»!  to  Isr.  special  quarters  (streets) 
.  !  J)i  MM  -»:!-,•;'  i-'iiileee  which  coi  responded  with 
a  similar  rights  Inch  (Mini  was  compelled  to  con- 
cede to  Syria  in  his  own  (  apital,  Samaria. 

With  the  defective  Biblical  records  before  us,  it 
is  not  easy  to  explain  the  complaisant  attitude  of 
A.  in  the  hour  of  his  victory.  But  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  is  given  to  us  in  the  Assyr. 
annals.  From  these  we  learn  that  about  this  time 
a  new  disturbing  factor  was  !••  •:"  ••."•  «MO  appear 
in  W.  Asian  politics.  Ever  shu  •,  i  "•*  i  :m«>  of  Saul 
the  arena  of  ral.  foreign  ]»ol:  u--  li.',.l  been  circum- 
scribed within  the  region<»i  ilk»  ll''iiu',  Syrian,  and 
Can.  borders,  and  the  interference  of  Egypt  Iiad 
only  been  occasional.  Since  the  days  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  (c.  B.C.  1100)  the  military  power  of  Assyria 
had  been  dormant.  But  during  the  time  of  CJinri 
there  were  vivid  signs  that  Assyria  was  at  length 
awakening  from  its  century  long  slumber,  under 
the  energetic  rule  of  \-v  :  .....  "  1.  During  the 
reign  or  his  succes  o:  s  :;  "\  •  (Sulmanu- 
a§aridu)  n.,  who  reigned  from  860-825,  it  began  to 
press  more  heavily  on  the  lands  near  the  Mediter. 
border,  and  to  extend  its  boundaries  towards  the 
Hittite  States.  About  the  year  857  the  power 
of  this  monarch  threatened  seriously  the  Pal. 
region.  The  king  of  Syria  would  be  among  the 
f'i-1  ro  fool  aj'prelun'-ion  The  immediate  effect  of 
Shnliiui'ic-i'i  -  mi*  mice  <v\as  to  put  an^end,  at  least 
for  a  time,  to  the  wars  between  Syria  and  Ahab. 
And  in  iho  nti^oiu'i'ion*  described  in  1  K.  2080*  w  it  is 
pretty  ccrUnn  ihnr  tlie  advance  of  the  Assyr. 
power  from  the  N.E.  formed  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion between  the  two  kings,  and  that  Benhadad 
was-  ,  1«-  ••*  •  •  ,•  *  i  disadvantageous  terms,  to  get 
rid  o  t  i  •  •  ,  and  exhausting  war,  in  order 

that  all  Ms  forces  might  be  reserved  to  confront 
the  formidable  Assyr.  foe.  The  attack  was  de- 
livered in  the  year  B.C.  854,  when  the  battle  of 
Jfarkar^was  fought.  A  considerable  number  of 
States,  including  Israel,  but  not  including  Judnh, 
Edom,  or  Moab,$  had  united  with  Hadadezer 

*  We  know  that  the  Israelites  also  possessed  chariots  in  con- 
siderable number,  from  the  express  statement  of  the  monolith 
iri«(.T-ption  of  Shalmaneserii  *  ••<  ""  •"•"l  Of.  IK  22. 


.ranslates  the  Heb.  by 
**  i.e.  perma* 


. 

+  :  uald  (Ges.  d.  V.  Isr. 

>  .."<  •»  of  abode  *  (comparii  *  \  i  ,  .        .  ______ 

ncnt  ambassadonal  residence.  But  this  explanation  is  very  far- 
fetched LXX  renders  igfttav,  '  streets.'  For  other  interpreta- 
tions see  Thenms,  ad  loc. 

t  In  the  case  of  Moab,  the  reason  adduced  by  Prof.  Sayoe  is 
probably  the  right  one.  Moab  sent  no  contingent,  beooiue  that 
State  was  then  m  revolt  against  Israel  (JSC^f  p.  -J93). 


AHAB 
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(=Dadidii=Benhadad)  to  resist  the  Assyrians. 
The  account  of  the  whole  campaign  may  be  read 
in  the  monolith  inscription  quoted  in  Schrader's 
COT- 1.  183  ft"  In  lines  91,  92  we  read  that  A.,  king 
of  Israel,  sent  a  contingent  of  2000  chariots  and 
10,000  men.  The  total  defeat  of  the  allied  kings, 
though  piobably  obtained  with  heavy  loss  to  the 
Assyrians,  sufficed  to  break  up  the  alliance.  A. 
now  followed  the  ^iiou-M^hted  policy  of  isolation 
in  presence  of  the  formidable  Assyr.  power — a 
policy  which  in  the  following  centuiy  Ephraim  and 
Judah  in  turn  pursued  with  baleful  results.  The 
•v  • ,  a  renewal  of  the  wars  between 
*•  \  ,  .  •  .  which  had  been  for  some  years 

suspended.  VVe  may  infer  from  the  scriptural 
account  that  A.  took  the  initiative  by  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  "R,  'iiorh-^ilofid  from  Syria.  Pro- 
bably the  allied  kings  of  Isr.  and  Jud.  endeavoured 
to  profit  by  the  weakness  of  Syria  after  the  over- 
whelming defeat  sustained  by  the  latter  in  the 
battle  of  Karkar.  In  1  K  22  we  have  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  the  diamatic  scene  between  Micaiah,  son 
of  Imlah,  and  the  prophets  -\.i  •  •  ,.  '  •""•:. 
favour  of  immediate  war  with  S;  .•  ,  "•  ••  .  • 
For  Micaiah  the  result  was  imprisonment  as  the 
penalty  for  his  outspoken  deliverance  of  the 
divine  message.  Undeterred  by  the  gravity  of  his 
prophecy,  A.  and  Jehoshaphat  went  fonh  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  forces  to  battle.  But  A. 
resolved  to  secure  his  perco  i  «•  "n"'i-  ill-1  Syrian 
archers  by  .ippuuing  in  his  •  '.IHUO.  t.ixo-1,'1-.  of  the 
ordinary  irn  y/i-r  of  royalty.  This  precaution, 
however,  did  not  avail  him  against  the  chance 
arrow  of  a  bowman,  which  penetrated  between  the 
joints  of  his  bica^i  plate.  The  king  of  Isr.  slowly 
bled  to  death,  and  died  about  sunset.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  Samaria,  where  he  was  buried. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Syrian  wars  of  A.  we  have 
.1 1  •«  i  '  r  *.  -,  <  of  events  recommended  by  Schiader 
'•//"''  '- '  *  ,  '.  -  the  Assyr.  texfe  and  tr.)»  Ed  Meyer 

<•,,-'     'v    I'  -        i    f  .•    '  320, 

392),  which  places  the  bauie  or  ivtirjjar  near  me  cioae  or  A.'s 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  Wellhausen  (art,  *  Israel  *  in  JEncyd. 
fti'' )  • ',  ,-•  j*  battle  of  J£arkar  and  the  alliance  with  (or,  as 
rn1  <i.  -  . ,  i  !•  •salag'e  *  to)  Syria  in  the  times  that  precede  the 
Syrian  wars  of  A  's  rei^n.  But  this  view*  imposes  great  diffi- 
culties on  the  chronology  of  the  period  From  the  Assyr. 
Canon  of  Rulers,  compiled  with  great  care  and  piocuJon,  and 
also  from  the  Assyr.  Annals,  we  obtain  the  following  fixed 
dates : — 

Battle  of  Karkar  (in  which  A.'s  contingent  takes 

part)  * 854  B.O. 

Tribute  of  Jehu, '  w«  of  Oimi '.       .  .    Si2   „ 

Now,  if  we  place  the  i-  L  i!c.  CL  Kuikar  bffMt  i:so  S\T-  m  wars  of 
A/s  reign,  his  death  c:i  nh>i  bo  p.'.ooJ  c.i»  u  t  I,,M  a.o.  847. 
Accordingly,  in  place  of  the  14  years  assigned  by  Scripture 
to  the  reigns  of  Ahozioh  and  Jehoram  we  can  only  allow  a 
maximum  of  ftoe  years  1  On  the  other  hand,  by  adopting  the 
-  <,  .  «" "  MI  "\«  i  .-(5  advocated,  the  difficulties  are  con- 
&  i  *  L  ,  \  i<  -i  <  •  <'  \  '-  leath  may  then  he  plated  in  the  year 
'  o  ,*•.-.>  [\  m  i-i  i  •  i<  n  his  valuable  treatise  on  LheChrono- 
loiri  or  ii.t  Ik1,  -v  •  •,!>-,-  _jn  .1  i  \'-i:i  " ,-  -  been 
otii  .'•id  .-  :•  i  i.  i  -*•:"•*»  .'i  •I,IM  IM  M-1  Vssyr, 
Amu'i  .  ;m<l  L  i  1»  -  //•-*'  "  '  ••'  II  «.*  I'J  '  :  '-  ed.  ii. 

£J',P  ni'L'ri1-  (1  i;n,»(  il  n  .a  VL'»  •  i  u  iii  IJ  '  !  "  •  «'  1  3  pro- 
ceeding we  must;  empnatioaily  protest.  Biuuuu  science  will 
never  make  sure  progress  if  we  reject  or  modify  :.i  1 .  •  **  \  t ' 
evidence  m  the  iniriusLb  of  a  chionolofrioal  theoiy  *J  •  •• ' 
must  be  conformed  to  the  evidoncc,  iiot  vus  icfsfi,  (On  tiie 
subject  of  lleb  chronology  see  Lhcwriior'sioin.'ulcsin  Schnrloi's 
COT*  ii.  820-824,  and  also  in  0.  H.  H.  Wright's  JSible  Reader? 
Manual.) 

That  A.?s  rule  was  firm  though  despotic,  and 
maintained  the  military  traditions  inaugurated  by 
Oxnri,  is  indicated  by  the  Moabite  Stone,  which 
informs  us  (lines  7,  8)  that  Omri  and  his  son  ruled 
over  the  land  of  Mehdeba  (conquered  by  the 
former)  for  40  years.  It  was  not  till  the  con- 
cluding- part  of  A.'s  reign,  when  he  was  occupied 
with  his  Syrian  wars,  that  Moab  rose  in  insurrection. 
The  histoiian  must  not  fail  to  take  clue  note  of  the 

*  Tlie  large  contingent  (2000  chai lots  and  ]  0,000  men)  furnished 
by  A  ,  according  to  the  Asbjr.  records,  renders  the  theory  of 
'  vassalage '  ex  tremcly  improbable. 


Judaic  tendency  of  the  narrative  in  I  K  18-22, 
v\  Inch  paints  the  life  of  A.  in  sombre  hues.  When 
moie  than  a  century  had  passed  after  the  destruc- 
tion o"  'i  •  ,">•<••'«  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  .  /'.',  '  •  s  ^  •  phet  Hosea  (I4)  expi esses  a 
strong  condemnation  of  Jehu's  deeds  of  blood.  In 
Mic  6lfa,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  clearly  i  effected 
the  Judaic  estimate  of  Omri's  dynasty,  which 
dominates  the  account  in  1  K  18-22. 

OWEN  C.  WHITEHOUSE. 

AHAB  (3^N1,  30^). — Son  ot  Kolaiah,  a  false  pro- 
phet contexnp.  with  Jer.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
<  icasted  in  the  fire '  by  the  king  of  Bab.  (Jer  29*"-). 

AHARAH  (ninx).— A  son  of  Benj.  (1  Ch  S1) ;  per- 
haps a  corruption  of  0711*5  (Nu  2G3?).  See  AIIIRAM. 

AHARHEL  (^rnusi).— A  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Ch 
4s).  LXX  dSehfiov  ^PT/x^/3  implies  a  reading  run  ™ 
= brother  of  Rechab. 

AHASBAI  ('3prj*).— Father  of  Eliphelet  (2  S  2334), 
and  a  member  of  the  family  of  Maacah,  settled  at 
Beth-Maacah  (2014)}  or  a  native  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom  of  Maacah  (108-8).  In  the  parallel 
r  ,•--,!•_  i"i  C"i  II85'86)  we  find  two  names,  isn  IIN, 
L  -,  •  I  i  ii  i  ;  both  passages  probably  represent 
corruptions  of  the  real  name. 

J.  JF.  STENNING. 

AHASUERUS  (c^hrf  o«).— A  name  which  appears 
on  Pers.  *«>-  •";  (••  ••  as  Khsnjth ,vft ,  and  in  Aram. 
without  N  [*o-,l«-  ,  as  tnw&n  (JSchrador,  COT2 
ii.  63).  The  monarch  who  bears  this  name  in 
Ezr  4b  was  formeily  reckoned  by  Ewald  and  others 
to  be  the  Cambyses  of  profane  history  who  suc- 
ceeded Cyrus,  it  is  •  ,"\  ••  •:'  '  however, 
by  modern  ciitics  that  he  must  be  identified  with 
Xerxes  (485-465),  who  is  beyond  all  question  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  Bk  of  Est.  See  XEKXKS.  The 
A,  of  Dn  9l,  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede3  is  a 
t ,  •  ,<,«;,,  •,  •«  ii.,*,  i,' entity  is  as  difficult  to  establish 
;.-  -'ii»  i  \, -!«••"  <»,  'Darius  the  Mede*  is  proble- 
matical. (Cf.  Driver  LOT  515  n. ;  ?,- \  ccs  J7/?Jr  5  '3. ) 

J."  A.  M  imp. 

AHAYA  (Kjq^).— The  name  of  a  town  or  district 
in  Babylonia  (Ezr  818- cf- 3;),  and  of  a  stream  in  the 
neighborhood  (v.2L  cf- 81).  On  the  banks  of  this 
Micvm  I>L;I  i  n  camped  for  three  days  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  j  ourney  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  thus  able 
to  review  his  large  company,  and  to  make  good  the 
absence  of  Levites  by  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
chief  of  the  settlement  at  Casiphia.  Before  com- 
mencing the  march,  Ezra  instituted  a  solemn  fast, 
and  then  took  measures  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 
treasures  and  rich  gifts  which  were  in  his  posses- 
sion. Ewald  conjectured  that  the  river  Ahava  or 
TY'lt£-Alinv,i  was  the  same  as  the  Pallacopas,  a 
stream  to  the  S.  of  Babylon.  Rawlinson  identifies 
it  with  the  Is  (see  Herod.  L  179),  a  river  flowing  by 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  called  Hit,  which  is 
about  eight  days*  jouinciy  f  r  cm  Bab}  Ion.  It  seems, 
however,  moreprob.  Ihiu  I-zia  maile  hv»  rendezvous 
near  to  Babylon  itself ;  in  that  case  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Ahava  was  one  of  the  numerous  canals  of 
the  Euphrates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  (cf. 
Ryle,  and  Berth. -Rys.  ad  loc.).  In  1  Es  841-&  the 
river  is  called  Theras  (Qepds). 

H  A  "\VHITE 

AHAZ  (TCN  'he  hnfli  jria^cd,'  LXX"'Ax<if,  Jos, 
'A.X&&S,  NT5.V^as"  [AVlI'^V^a?"  — Son  and  successor 
of  Jotham  kin^of  Judah.  lli^  name  is  probably 
an  abbreviated  form  of  Jeho-ahaz  Og^rr),  since  it 
appears  on  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  as  la-u-Jia-zi. 
The  date  of  his  accession  has  been  fixed  at  735  B.C. 
His  a^e  at  this  time  is  given  as  twenty  (2  K  162) ; 
but  this  is  baiely  leconcilable  with  the  other  chrono- 
logical data,  which  allow  sixteen  years  to  his 
reign,  and  state  the  age  of  his  son  Hezekiah  at 
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his  accession  as  twenty-five,  since  it  would  make 
Ahaz  a  father  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  if  we  suppose  that  the  son  passed 
through  the  fire  by  Ahaz  was  his  firstborn ;  and 
if,  with  several  authorities,  we  allow  only  eight 
years  to  his  reign,  it  is  quite  insuperable.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  figures  need  correc- 
tion. For  twenty  there  is  a  slightly  supported 
various  reading,  twenty -five,  and  this  may  be 
right.  It  is  possible  that  the  age  of  Hezekiah 
should  be  reduced,  since  Ahaz  seems  from^  Is  312 
to  have  been  still  youthful  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  The  date  of  his  death  is  probably 
715  B.C.,  though  many  place  it  728-727  B.C  (see 
CHRONOLOGY  OF  OT). 

Quite  early]  in  his  reign,  Rezin  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  formed  a  coalition  with 
the  object  •  r '  '  Judah*  'ojn ;"'  •  '  '  '•  J- 
Assyria.  \  tcour  ;.'••;,  •••".,  w. 

met  with  little  success,  though  the  Syrians  wresteS 
the  port  of  Elath  from  Judah,  and  Isaiah  bade  the 
king  have  no  fear  of  '  these  two  tails  of  smoking 
firebrands.'  To  confirm  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel, 
he  invited  him  to  ask  any  sign  from  God.  Ahaz 
was  too  panic-stricken  to  listen  to  cool  reason, 
and,  under  the  pretext  that  he  would  not  tempt 
God,  refused  the  proffered  sign,  whereupon  tne 
prophet  gave  him  the  sign  of  Immanuel.  The  king 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  who  gladly  accepted  such  an  opportunity, 
and  relieved  Ahaz  of  his  foes.  But  the  relief  was 
purchased  dearly.  Judah  could  form  no  alliance 
with  a  great  empire  like  Assyria;  it  could  only 
become  tributary  to  it,  even  if  the  tribute  was 
disguised  under  the  name  of  a  present.  And 
tribute  meant  oppression  of  the  poorer  classes, 
which  was  already  one  of  the  most  glaring  of 
J  Adah's  sins.  Further,  it  was  of  vital  importance 
that  the  nation  should  keep  free  from  entangle- 
ment in  the  politics  of  large  empires,  since  other- 
wise it  lost  its  independence,  and  made  even  internal 
reform — which  was  the  most  pn  -Hii«r  mvi  ssity 
—more  difficult.  The  policy  ol  A  ili!i*!t;.M'-  the 
besetting  weakness  of  the  ]••"!;'*,*,"••.  of  Judah, 
and^was  shortsighted  and  •  '•:  ,n«:  If  Isaiah's 
advice  had  been  followed,  A.  would  have  secured 

the  same  result  without  its  -v  •  "'.••' *nce  in 

her  own  interests  Assyria  •  •  '  '  -, .  '  •  •  com- 
pelled to  vanquish  the  coalition,  while  Judah 
would  have  retained  her  independence. 

We  next  find  A.  at  Damascus,  where  he  rendered 
homage  to  T"  1."  *i  |  "•<  '  i  While  there  he  saw 
an  altar  whi<  ij  •'.-•!  i%  and  sent  tin;  pr.l'crn 
of  it  to  the  priest  Urijah,  with  in-iimuon-,  to 
build  one  like  it.  On  his  return  he  offered  on  his 
new  altar,  and  ordered  it  to  be  used  for  the  sacri- 
fices, while  the  old  brazen  altar  was  used  for  the 
king  to  'inquire  by.'  W.  E.  Smith  has  carefully 
discussed  this  innovation,  and  reached  the  result 
that  it  *  lay  in  the  erection  of  a  permanent  altar- 
hearth,  and  in  the  introduction  of  the  rule  that 
in  ordinary  cases  this  new  altar  should  serve  for 
the  blood  ritual  as  well  as  for  the  fire  ritual* 
(RS*  485-9).  The  importance  of  this  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  alteration  seems  to  have  been  n  , 
permanent  one.  For  the  other  cban^oA  introduced  I 
by  A.,  see2K1617-18. 

In  character  A.  was  weak  yet  obstinate,  frivolous 
and^  something  of  a  dilettante,  as  we  gather  from 
his  interest  in  his  new  altar,  and  from  the  associa- 
tion of  his  name  with  a  dial  or  step-clock  (see 
DIAL).  He  was  also  supeistitious,  iind  probably 
a  polytheist.  While  no  blame  need  attach— in  the 
pre  -  Dciiteronomic  period  —  to  his  worship  at 
numerous  local  sanctuaries,  and  while  he  was 
evidently  a  very  zealous  worshipper  of  J",  yet 
the  fact  that  he  passed  his  son  through  the  fire 
reveals  the  dark  superstition  to  which  he  was 


a  slave.  And  the  terrible  picture  of  the  condition 
of  Judah,  painted  in  Is  2-5  and  other  prophecies 
of  this  time,  is  clear  as  to  "  nkenness, 

luxury,  oppression,  perve     i-1        „  grasping 

avarice,  and  shamelessness  that  poisoned  tiie 
national  life. 

So  far  the  account  has  been  drawn  entirely 
from  2  Kings  and  Isaiah,  since  they  are  our  only 
trustworthy  sources.  In  2  Chron.  the  narrative  has 
1  <>< .».  ;"••••<»..,  li';.  vorked  over.  The  history  of  the 
j-uo-'.jFl"!! '"•»  ' -''  invasion  is  to?  "•;•."  <»«V"  'u  i'.1; . 
Inere  is  indeed  no  hint  of  a  *•  UP,  \\  o  »wo 
armies  act  independently.  The  Syrians  carry 
away  a  large  number  of  captives,  and  Pekah  slays 
120,000  in  one  day  and  carries  away  200,000 
captives,  who,  however,  are  sent  back  at  the 
advice  of  a  prophet.  The  invasions  have  no 


crush  the  coalition,  but  to  help  him  against  the 
Philistines  and  Edomites.  He  did  not  help  him, 
however,  but  apparently  came  against  ^  him,  and 
was  bought  off  with  tribute.  The  religious  apos- 
tasy of  A.  comes  out  in  much  darker  colours, 
and  the  account  is  really  in  conflict  with  the  older. 
He  burns  his  children,  and  not  his  son  merely,  in 
the  fire ;  closes  the  temple  and  destroys  its  vessels, 
though  we  know  that  he  took  great  interest  in  its 
services;  and  worships  the  gods  of  Damascus 
because  of  the  success  of  the  Syrians  in  war, 
though  when  A.  visited  Damascus  their  power 
had  been  utterly  broken.  Of  all  this  the  older 
history  says  nothing,  and  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
concile these  later  additions  with  the  earlier 
narrative,  and  they  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
chronicler's  method  of  re-writing  history,  that  any 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  superfluous. 

A.  S.  PEAKE. 

AHAZIAH  0<"i;;££  or  n;to$*  *  J"  hath  grasped '). — 1. 
King  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab.  He  is  said  to  have 
iiJ^ned  two  years  j  but  as  he  came  to  the  throne 
in  rho  17lh  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (1  K  2251),  and  his 
brother  Jehoram  succeeded  him  in  Jehoshaphat's 
18th  year  (2  K  31),  the  duration  of  his  reign 
would  not  much  exceed  a  year.  The^ chronological 
statement  in  2  K  I17,  which  would  imply  a  rei^n 
of  nearly  ten  years,  is  probably  an  interpolation 
(Griitz,  etc.) ;  it  is  not  found  in  B,  and  is  misplaced 
in  A.  The  Moabite  Stone  dates  the  revolt  of 
Mesha  as  taking  place  after  *half  the  days  of 
Omrfs  son';  but  the  Bible  account  (2  K  I1  3C)  is 
more  pxobable,  which  makes  it  a  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Ahab,  who  was  a  comparatively 
powerful  monarch.  In  any  case  we  do  not  read  of 
any  effort  to  suppress  this  rising  until  the  reign  of 
Jeiioriiin  Ti  i*-  pot/iMc  that  Ahaziah  was  engaged 
in  I>IPI>JII.I<  'on->  lor  \\«r  when  the  accident  occurred 
which  resulted  m  his  death.  He  seems  to  have 
inherited  from  his  mother  her  devotion  to  Baal,  for 
in  his  extremity  he  sent  to  inquire  at  the  oracle  of 
Baalzebub,  the  special  Baal  worshipped  at  Ekron. 
The  story  of  his  fatal  mission  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  Elijah.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that 
hi-  thrice  repeated  summons  of  the  prophet  is 
<'har:icteri&tic  of  the  son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel; 
suggestive  as  it  is  of  the  callousness  of  his  father, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  his  mother.  See  JEHOSHA- 
PHAT for  the  maritime  alliance  between  Ahaziah 
and  that  monarch. 

2.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  youngest  son  of 
Jehoram.  He  was  made  king  by  *  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem*  (cf.  2  K  2330),  because  all  his  elder 
brothers  had  been  carried  off  in  an  incursion  of 
Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Oh  21"  221).  Hia 
name  is  variously  given  as  Jehoahaz  (2  Ch  2117 
23s8)  and  Azariah  (22*).  The  latter  is  probably  a 
blunder,  Ahaziah  being  read  by  some  Heb.  MSS, 
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LXX,  Pesh.,  Vulg. ;  and  Jehoahazis  merely  a  trans- 
position of  Ahaziah  (cf.  Jechoniah=Jehoiaehm). 
LXX  has  Ahaziah  in  2117,  and  omits  the  name  in 
2S23.  The  other  versions,  except  Vii\u* ,  «i\r  ignore 
the  change.  He  began  to  reign  i]«  \  Is  :  i  l;'-i  (2  K 
929)  or  12th  (2  K  8-5)  year  of  Joram  of  Israel, 
being  then  22  years  old,  and  reigned  one  year 
(2  K826).  The  reading  'forty  and  two'  in  2  Ch 
222  is  absurd,  since  his  father  was  40  years  old  at 
his  death.  Pesh.  here  has  '22'  and  LXX  <20.' 
The  evil  influence  which  Athaliah,  the  ^ueen 
mother,  had  exercised  over  her  husband  continued 
unchecked  in  the  reign  of  her  son  (2  K  S27,  2  Ch 
22s- 4) ;  yet  in  2  K  1218  we  read  of  £  hallowed  things ' 
which  he  had  d«.  Ti  r  MI  ;: ppsu < 'it'y  LO  -I  . 

There  is  an  r  »»<.<>i'<>  ';  bk  t.'.-v'epn'u'y  between 
Kings  and  Cliro".  j.  -  •  <>  ;  IUM  <  ;i :  is  or  A  "  Joram  of 
Israel  having  renewed  the  attack  on  Ramoth- 
gilead  in  which  Ahab  had  failed,  was  joined  by  his 
nephew  A.  The  town  was  captured  (2  K  914),  but 
Joram  received  wounds  which  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Jezreel.  It  is  implied  that  A.  also 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  for  he  'went  down'  to  see 
Joram  at  Jezreel  (cf.  1  K  222)  (Ewald  evades  the 
difficulty  by  reading  in  2  K  8s8  *  now  Joram  went/ 
etc.,  omitting  'with/  which  is  adopted  in  2  Ch  225). 
Au'oicKiig  to  Kings,  on  seeing  Jbram's  fate,  A., 
puisucd  by  Jehu,  '  fled  by  the  way  of  the  garden 
house '  (or  'Beth-haggan,'  Stade,  etc.),  was  mortally 
wounded  eat  the  ascent  of  Gur/  and  died  on  reach- 
ing Megiddo.  His  body  was  carried  to  Jerusalem, 
and  e  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David.' 
Meanwhile  the  *  brethren  of  Ahaziah,'  ignorant  of 
the  revolution  in  Jezreel,  had  followed  him  from 
Jerusalem  to  visit  Joram's  children;  they  were 
met  by  Jehu  on  the  road  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria,  and  were  slain.  This  seems  a  consistent 
story ;  but  when  the  Chronicler  came  to  deal  with 
it  he  found  two  stumbling- blocks.  First,  he  has 
j  iij\:')u-ly  infoimed  us  that  A.  had  no  brethren 
living;  il'ioi  ofoi  <k  *  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah'  become 
in  his  record  *  the  princes  of  Judah,  and  the  sons 
of  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah  *  attending  their  master 
in  Samaria  or  Jezreel;  secondly,  Kings  implies 
thafc  A,,  an  idolater,  was  buried  in  the  royal 
sepulchres.  Now  the  Chronicler  always  carefully 
excludes  idolaters  (e.g.  Jehorarn,  Joash,  Amaziah, 
Ahaz)  from  'the  sepulchres  of  the  kings/  and 
therefore  he  makes  A.,  who  was  hiding  in  Samaria, 
be  killed  and  buried  there ;  that  he  is  buried  at  all 
being  for  the  sake  of  his  good  father  Jehoshaphat. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  here,  as  else- 
where, the  Chronicler,  if  more  edifying,  is  not  so 
reliable  as  the  earlier  writer. 

N.  J.  D.  WHITE, 

AHBJIN  (fljflfc  *  brother  of  an  iziMHgent  one1). — 
A  Judahite,  son  of  Abishur  (1  Ch  2- ;. 

1BGER  (TQ»  'another ').— A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  712), 
perhaps  identical  with  Ahiram  of  Nu  26s8. 

AHI  Cflf? '  brother1 ;  *  by  many  considcicd  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  AIILJAIT,  wh.  bee)  occurs 
in  MT,  and  conbcquenlly  in  AV  and  KV,  twice :  (1) 
a  Gadite  (1  Ch  51B) ;  (2)  an  Asherite  (1  Ch  7M). 
But  the  reading  is  in  neither  case  free  from  doubt ; 
in  1  Ch  515  the  Syr.  omits  the  name,  thus  making 
w.14*15  an  unintei  rupted  genealogy  of  Abihail; 
but  the  LXX,  winch  gives  JSa/30t/xdAt  ('Ax^i",  A) 
vlod  'A,356^\  for  SMI^M  p  TIM  tin,  must  have  had 
something  very  like  *rw  before  them.  The  other 
VSS  treat  vm  as  an  appellative.  In  1  Ch  7s4  for 
runrn  TIM,  LXX,  B  has  'Agiowo^  A  JA%tov/>&  'Oyd. 
Piobably  in  the  original  continuous  Heb.  text 
some  compound  name  in  -TM*  was  read  (?«TnK), 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  this  name 
and  the  following  names  beginning1  with  Ahi,  see  NAMES, 
PROPBB. 


followed  by  another  name  of  which  the  letters  W 
(in  nanvn)  are  a  mutilated  survival. 

G.  B.  GRAY. 

AHIAH.  —  See  AHIJAH. 

AHIAM  (n$'0£*,  meaning  doubtful,  according  t<s 
some,  'mother's  brother').  —  One  of  David's  heroes. 
He  was  son  of  Sharar  (2  S  23s3),  or  Sacar  (1  Ch  II85}, 
the  Hararite.  G.  B.  GRAY. 


AHIAN  (p?*  'fraternal,3  B  'looefo  A  'Adv; 
these  forms,  together  with  the  divergent  text  of 
the  Syr.,  render  the  exact  form  of  the  original 
name  uncertain).  —  AMan  was  a  Manassite,  and  is 
described  as  'son  of  Shemida'  (1  Ch  719};  bnt  the 
name  is  scarcely  that  of  an  individual  ;  note  in  the 
context  Abiezer  and  Sheehem,  and  cf.  Nu  263lff*. 

G.  B,  GEAY. 

1HIEZER  ("$p38§,  'brother  is  help').—  1.  Son  of 
Ammishaddai,  one  of  the  tribal  princes  who 
represented  Dan  at  the  census  and  on  certain  other 
occasions  (Nu  I12  2s5  76<}-  w  1025  (P)).  2.  The  chief  of 
the  Benjamite  archers  who  joined  David  while  lie 
was  in  hiding  at  Zildag  (1  Ch  121"8). 

G.  B.  GEAY. 

A  H  I  U  U  D  r  "*:»  '  brother  is  majestv.*  In  the  form 
Tprw  (1  Ch  86)  the  second  n  is  probably  an  error 
for  n).—  1.  Ace.  to  F,  Ahihud  the  son  of  Shelomi 
was  the  prince  (K*W)  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who, 
with  similar  representatives  of  the  other  tribes  (on 
W.  of  Jordan),  was  appoint  cil  by  Moses,  at  the 
divine  command,  to  divine  Cnnuiin  into  hereditary 
portions  (Nu  S427  (P)).  2.  A  Benjamite.  Probably 
the  passage  1  Ch  88-  7,  the  text  of  which  is  somewhat 
corrupt,  means  that  Ehud  begat  Ahihud,  and  that 
Ahihud  and  his  'brother*  U^za  were  ancestors  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Geba.  G.  B,  GRAY. 


AHIJIH  (n;^  or  n*™  'brother  of  J'V-i. 
High  priest  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  usually 
identified  with  Ahimelech  (Josephus  'Abime- 
lech')  of  1  S  21.  22  (so  Ewald  Hist,  of  Isr.  it 
p.  415,  n.  3,  *  since  Melech,  King,  may  be  applied 
also  to  God').  He  accompanied  Saul's  aimy  as 
possessor  of  the  ^phod  oiacle  (1  b  148)  ;  but  when 
an  occasion  arose  for  its  use,  Saul,  with  Ms  usual 
precipitate  self-reliance,  interrupted  the  priest 
while  in  the  very  act  of  consultation  (vv.18*  19).  This 
temerity  seems  to  be  afterwards  tacitly  reproved 
by  Ahimh  (v.86)  :  '  Let  us  draw  near  hither  unto 
God.'  The  LXX  reading  in  r.18  «  Bring  hither.the 
ephod,*  etc.,  is  followed  by  Jos.  (Ant.  vi.  vi.  3  ;  *  He 
bade  the  high  priest  Xaj36wi  r^v  dpxtfpartirfjy  irroMjv 
Trp^j^rciJety  '),  and  accepted  by  most  moderns.  The 
phrase,  'bring  hither/  seems  H^piopiiuicrt  to  the 
ephod  (1  S  23"  307)  ;  and  when  the  oracle  is  again 
consulted  (1441),  the  LXX  Us  8^\ovs  .  .  .  Ms  1oi6- 
rrjra^  Vulg.  *  da  ostensionem  .  .  .  da  sanctitatem,9 
appears  to  point  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim  whici 
were  attached  to  the  ephod.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ark  seems  to  be  used  as  an  oracle  in  Jg  2(F, 
1  Ch  13s,  and  it  often  accompanied  the  host  to 
battle.  Aq.»  Sym.,  and  Vulg.  follow  the  Beceived 
text. 

We  next  read  of  this  high  priest,  when  David, 
fleeing  from  Saul,  comes  to  inquire  of  the  Lord 
by  his  means  (1  S  2210),  as  he  had  often  done  before 
(2215).  The  tabernacle  appears  to  hare  been 
transferred  to  Nob  from  Sailoh  when  the  latter 
was  desolated  (P»  7880,  Jer  712-14  26s-  *),  probably 
just  after  the  death  of  Eli  (to  whom  *  the  priestr-- 
Shiloh,'  1  S  14s,  refera).  AMmeleeli's  alarm  at 
the  appearance  of  so  great  a  man  (2214)  unattended, 
was  allayed  by  David's  Dlausible  ex  planation  ;  and 
he  actually  gave  the  fugitive  the  *bewbread  of  the 
priests,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath,  which  had  been 
suspended  as  a  votive  offering.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  a  witness  of  the  priest's  well-meant  zeal, 
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Doeg  the  Edomite,  who  was  performing  some  vow. 
Not  long  after,  David's  won-1  ,-•  •""•  '• ,  4  V*  (2222) 
were  realised.  Ahimelech,  v  "•  ,  ni  o  j.,"  by-five 
(LXX,  305;  Josephus,  385)  priests  of  'his  father's 
house,9  was  charged  with  conspiracy  by  Saul, 
anda  notwithstanding  his  amazed  protestations 
of  innocence,  condemned  to  instant  death.  Doeg, 
who  did  not  share  the  traditional  reverence 
felt  by  the  king's  guard  for  the  priests  of  J", 
carried  out  the  bloody  order  with  the  unnatural 
cruelty  of  his  race.  Abiathar  alone  escaped. 
The  -judgment  on  Eli's  house  was  being  con- 
summated. 

2.  The  Shilonite,  of  Shiloh  (1  K  142),  is  the  pro- 
phet of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Jeroboam  I.     In  I  K  II29 
we  find  the  young  ruler  thinking  out  his  plans  of 
rebellion  in  a  lonely  walk,  when  he  is  met  by 
Ahijah,  who  comes  to  consecrate  and  control  his 
ambitious  designs.    The  prophet  (LXX,  BV)  had, 
doubtless  by  divine  command  (cf.  Is  20*2,  Jer  131), 
clad  himself  with  a  new  garment.     This  he  rends 
in   twelve   pieces,  and    giving   ten   of    them   DO 
Jeroboam  promises  him  the  reversion,  on  Solomon's 
death,  of  the  kingdom  over  ten  tribes,  and,  con- 
,i'l'onn1\v,   *a  sure  house'  like  that   of   David, 
M,  pealing  at  the  same  time  the  divine  judgment 
which  had  been  already  (vv.9-13  D2)   revealed  to 
Solomon,  probably  through  Ahijah  himself.    Years 
pass  by ;  Jeroboam  has  realised  his  ambition,  but 
not  the  ideal  set  before  Mm  by  the  prophet.    His 
eldest  son  falls  sick.      The  king  bethinks  him  of 
the  true  seer  now  [60  years]  old  and  blind ;  but, 
fearing  lest  his  defection  might  elicit  an  adverse 
answer,  he  sends  his  wife  [Ano]  disguised  as  a  poor 
woman,  with  a  poor  woman's  offering  [*  loaves,  two 
cakes  for  his  children,  grapes,  and  a  jar  of  honey']. 
A  divine  revelation,   however,  has   already   un- 
masked the  deception,    Ahijah  [sends  his  lad  to 
meet  her  and  bring  her  in,  treats  her  gifts  with 
scorn]  anticipates  her  with  the  *  heavy  tidings '  of 
the  extirpation  of  Jeroboam's  house,  the  dispersion 
of  Israel,  and,  bitterest  of  all,  the  death  of  her 
child  ['  Thy  maidens  will  come  forth  to  meet  thee, 
and  will  say  to  thee,  The  child  is  dead  .  .  .  and 
they  will  lament  for  the  child,  saying,  "Ah  Lord  ' " 
,  .  .  and  the  wailing  came  to  meet  her*].     The 
second  Greek  account,  from  which  the  details  in 
brackets  are  derived,  is  found  in  B  after  1224,  and 
places  this  event  before  Jeroboam's  accession — an 
impossible  place,  —  introduces  Ahijah  as  a  new 
character  (2  K  142),  and  also  ascribes  to  Shemaiah 
a  symbolical  prophecy  similar  to  that  of  Ahijah, 
but  spoken  at  Shechem  before  the  rejection  of 
Rehoboam.     141*20  is  omitted  in  B,  but  found  in  A, 
etc.,  supplied,  according  to  Field,  from  Aquila. 
These  facts  and  the  want  of  connexion  in  II26"40 
lead  W.  B.  Smith  to  conclude  that  *  both  parts  of 
the  story  of  -Ahijnh  ?„:«  a  fluctuating  uncertain 
element 'in  1  ho  te.\t '  (OIJC*  119),    r-  ,-M  <ti  >o  -;  \  - 
that  149'18-16  are  later  additions  (.//../.  »j  lv.    v. 
p.  29,  n  3).    Jos.  (Ant.  viii.  xi.  1)  gives  the  verses 
in  a  different  order. 

Ahijah  was  one  of  the  historians  of  Solomon's 
reign  according  to  2  Ch  D29. 

3.  1  K  43,  one  of  two  brothers,  Solomon's  scribes 
or   secretaries.      Their   father    Sliisha    (Seraiah, 
2  S  817;  Sheva,  2  S  20*5;  Shavsha,  1  Ch  1816)  held 
the  same  post  under  David.     4.  Father  of  king 
Baaaha,  1  K  1527-88  2122,  2  K  O9.     5.  1  Ch  225  (LXX 
ASe\0ds  atfrou),  youngest  son  of  Jerahmcel,  or  his 
first  wife,  if  we  read  with  Hcrthean,  'of  or  from 
Ahijah,'  D  having  dropped  out.    See  next  verse. 
6.  1  Ch87,  one  of  the  *  heads  of  fathers'  houses' 
of  Geba,  a  son  of  Ehud,  for  which  read  ( Abihud,' 
v.s  (Pesh.,  Grate),  or  '  Ahoah'  (v.4).    In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  verse  read 'namely'  for  'and.'    The 
text  is  very  obscure.    See  Q.P.B.    7.  1  Ch  ll-i6, 
the  Pelonite,  one  of  David's  mighty  men;   but 


Kennicott,  etc.,  read  instead  'Eliam — Gilonite,* 
from  2  S  S334.  8.  1  Ch  2620.  (In  David's  time) '  ol 
the  Levites,  Ahijah  was  over  the  treasuries.1 
LXX,  followed  by  Bertheau,  etc.,  reads,  'the 
Levites,  their  brethren  (i.e.  the  sons  of  Ladan, 
v.21),  were  over,'  etc.  9.  Neh  1026  (KV  Ahiah), 
one  of  'the  chiefs  of  the  people'  who  sealed  to 
the  covenant  under  Nehemiah. 

N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

AHIKAM  (Q|Tn^  'my  brother  has  arisen'). — Son 
of  Shaphan,  a  courtier  under  Josiah,  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  deputation  sent  by  the  king  to  Huldah 
the  prophetess  (2  K  2212-14,  2  Ch  34*),  and  later 
as  using  his  influence  to  protect  Jeremiah  from  the 
violence  of  the  populace  during  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  (Jer  262^).  He  was  father  of  Gedaliah, 
the  governor  of  the  land  of  Judah  appointed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K  2522  aL). 

C.  F.  BUENEY. 

AHILUB  (i6*ng,  perhaps  a  contraction  of  *n« 
iA«  'child's  brotner ').—!.  (2  S  816  2034,  1  K  43, 
1  Ch  1815). — Father  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  chronicler 
under  David  and  Solomon.  2.  (1  K  412)  Father 
of  Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat 
officers.  C.  F.  BURNEY. 

AHIMAAZ  (f&^rtK  cmy  brother  is  wrath'). — 1. 
Son  of  Zadok.  He  was  a  rcma  i  kably  swift  runner, 
whose  style  was  well  known  (2  S  IS-7),  and  as  such 
he  played  an  important  part  on  the  occasion  of 
Absalom's  rebellion.  As  had  been  arranged  by 
David  (2  S  is27-2"-88),  he  and  Jonathan,  son  of 
Abiathar,  'stayed  by  "Pji-rouel,  and  a  maidservant 
used  to  go  and  tell  1  lu»m,"  fiom  the  priests,  the 
plans  of  Absalom  which  had  been  divulged  by 
Hushai,  *  and  they  went  and  told  King  David.' 
This  must  have  occurred  more  than  once  (2  S  1717). 
Details  of  their  last  and  most  critical  adventure 
are  given  (1718"21),  when,  aided  by  a  woman's  craft, 
they  succeeded  in  conveying  the  news  that  saved 
David's  life.  After  the  battle,  Ahimaaz  oifered 
his  services  as  messenger  of  victory;  but  Joab, 
fearing  that  the  odium  "of  being  the  first  to  tell  of 
Absalom's  death  might  injure  the  young  man's 
prospects,  refused,  out  of  kindness,  to  allow  him 
to  run,  and  entrusted  the  duty  to  the  Cushite 
courier.  Ahimaaz,  however,  saw  a  way  out  of  the 
(1  7i  -siliy;  Joab  yielded  reluctantly  to  his  impor- 
i  PI  iv,  n  rid  Ahimaaz  '  ran  by  the  way  of  the  Plain  * 
(the  Hoor  of  the  Jordan  valley,  Gn  1310  etc.) ;  and 
by  superior  swiftness,  and  also,  as  is  implied,  by 
taking  an  easier  route,  '  overran  the  Cushite.*  He 
did  not  belie  David's  description :  *  He  is  a  good 
man,  and  cometh  wiih  •.•oo-l  I :- lings,*  for  by  an 

;i  '•«,"•    o,,      ,•     ,-,*,    ;£r»  hu  a.''llll  Xi'l    Ills   plllJKHG.  mid 

1  i  ^  i1-  '"is  '•  "  the  ungrateful  oilice  of  breaking 
tlickiriji'slieiirt.  "We read  nothing moio  of  Alumna./ 
aft ei  this.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever 
high  priest,  since  Azariah  his  son  (1  Ch  68i  9)  seems 
to  have  succeeded  Zadok  (1  K  4*).  2.  (1  S  1480) 
Father  of  Ahinoam,  Saul's  wife.  3.  (1  K  4W)  One 
of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  officers.  He  had 
the  district  of  X  • '  iV  i ;  ( '  i  field  of  his  operations. 
Since  he  alone  01  : '  •»  i\\-  .e  has  no  father  men- 
tioned, it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  son  ^of  Zadok ;  but  he  surely  would 
have  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high  priesthood. 
Ahimaaz  married  Basemath,  one  of  Solomon's 
daughters.  Another  of  these  officers  made  a  similar 
alliance,  which  indicates  that  they  held  a  high 
rank.  N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

AHJMAN  (f»*rtK :  on  the  form,  see  Moore  as  cited 
below). — 1,  The  sons  of  Anak  or  Anakites  (see 
ANAK)  arc  frequently  mentioned,  e1.  li-fly  in  T> :  bui 
the  special  names  Alihriiin,  Shc$Iijii,  ?mu'  T<I!IU,'LI 
occur  only  in  JE  (Xu  l3-a,  Jos  l«">11)  and  Jg  1^,  ct. 
v.20.  According  to  these  passages,  Ahiman, 


AHIMELECH 


AHITOB 
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Sheshai,  and  Talmai  were  *  sons  '  or  *  children  of 
Anak'  (pi$n  'aa  or  'yn  ^  :  for  the  latter,  cl  *r!r 
mnn  2  S  2116-  ^,  whose  father  was  Arba  (Jos  151S, 
perhaps  P).  ±sut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
Anak  (  --\  "  ,  Arba  (=four:  with 

Kiriafch-  •  '.  •  "  are  personal  names 

(see  Moore,  Judges  I20).  There  is  therefore  no 
reason  to  doubt  what  the  context  of  the  above- 
cited  passages  suggests,  viz.  that  Ahiman,  Sheshai, 
and  Talmai  are  the  names,  not  of  individuals,  but 
of  clans. 

A.,  then,  was  a  clan  resident  in  Hebron  (the 
moie  familiar  name  of  Kiriath-arba)  at  the  time  of 
the  Heb.  conquest,  and  driven  thence  by  Caleb.  The 
clan  may  have  been  of  Aramaic  origin,  since  the 
names  of  Sheshai  and  Talmai  are  of  an  Aram,  type, 
and  the  name  Ahiman  has  analogy  in  Aram,  as 
well  as  Heb.  See  further,  Driver,  Deut.  p.  231; 
Moore,  Judges,  p.  24  f  . 

2.  The  name  of  a  family  or  division  of  door- 
keepers, 1  Ch  917.  This  name  is  absent,  not  only 
from  the  briefer  list  in  Neh  II19,  but  also  from  the 
longer  li&t  in  Ezr  1024  (  =  1  £s  528}.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  name  (p'rw)  in  Chron.  is  simply 
due  to  dittography  from  the  following  word  Dnm' 
(  =  their  brethren)  ;  if  this  be  so,  it  may  have  been 
facilitated  by  association  with  the  Anakites  (see 
No.  1)>  ibo  impeding  name  in  Chron.  —  Talmon  — 
closely  looiMblirg  in  sound  the  Anakite  Talmai. 
But  the  <r(!iminunc*-s  of  the  name  is  defended  by 
Bertheau  ;  cf.  the  four  names  in  v.17  and  the  four 
divisions  suggested  by  vv.24"28.  G.  B.  GKAY. 

AHIMELECH  (I^T-IK  "brother  of  Melek  (Molech)'). 

—  1.  The  son  of  Ahituu,  and  grandson  of  Phinehas. 
He  either  succeeded  his  brother  Ahijah  in  the 
priesthood,  or  was  the  same  person  under  another 
name  (1  S  148-18i.     On  1-10  ^::»i  option  that  they 
are  identical,  the  nu-i'i  fsu-i-  1  <."„  ;•  •«  iii_r  liim  (1  S  211"9 
229'19)  are  given  under  AHIJAH  ;  see  also  DOEG.   In 
2  S  817  and  1   Ch  248  it  is  gtnrvllv    -imposed 
that  the  names  of  Abiathar  .'i:i<i  Aiii'r;  !w,-!i  have 
beenxtransposed  by  a  copyist,  so  that  we  need  not 
reckon  another  Ahiinclech,  grandson  of  the  first. 
2.  A  Hittite,  who  joined  David  when  a  fugitive, 
and  became  one  of  his  captains  (1  S  26G). 

K.  M.  BOYD. 
AHIMOTH  :—:-K,  np])M  mi  My  'brother  is  death'). 

—  Mentioned  only  in  die  genealogy  of  1  Ch  G23 
(Heb.  v10),  where  ne  appears  as  son  of  Elkanah  and 
brother  of  Amasai.    lor  a  discussion  of  the  text 
and  purpose  of  the  genealogy,  see  Bertheau;  cf. 
also  MAHATH  (v.85}.  G.  B.  GRAY. 


AHINADAB  (anj'W  'brother  I-  ;i<  n"iou^\—  ?OM 
of  Iddo,  one  of  the  12  officers  ttj*i'0'7i:<",l  by  Nilomon 
for  the  victualling  of  the  imal  liou-uiolu.  Ho 
was  stationed  at  Mahanaim  (1  k  414). 

G.  B.  GRAY. 

AHINOAM  (D2i»ci£  'brother  i&  pleasuiLiieV).  —  1. 
Daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and  the  wine  of  Saul  (1  S  14s0). 
2.  Aninoani  the  Jezreelitess  was  one  of  the  two 
women  —  Abigail  being  the  other  —  whom  David 
married  after  Michal  nad  been  taken  from  him. 
A.  and  Abigail  were  both  with  David  while  he 
sojourned  with  Achifeh  at  Gath,  and  were  sub- 
sequently at  Ziklag  ;  from  the  lat  (  or  ci  ty  t  hey  ^  ci  c 
carried  off  by  the  Amalekites,  but  rescued  by  F)«T\  ill 
and  his  men  (1  S  3018).  After  Sau^s  death"  A.  and 
Abigail  went  up  to  Hebron  with  David,  and  there 
A.  gave  birth  to  David's  firstborn,  Amnon  (1  S  2S48 
27s  305,  2  S  23  3a,  1  Ch  3l).  G.  B.  GRAY. 

AHIO  (vnx)  —  ±.  Appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  son 
of  Abinadab  (No.  I),  and  brother  of  Uzzoh  who 
drove  the  cart  on  which  the  ark  was  -^ii"-  1  .'".en 
removed  from  AbinadaVs  house  (2  S  •>'  '•  !  '  "  i  !,'J7)- 
In  all  three  cases  the  LXX  renders  fcba  word  d 


a<5e\<pot  tLfa-ov,  which  merely  involves  a  different 
pronunciation  of  the  same  consonants  —  VIJN  ;  this 
may  be  right,  but  on  the  whole  a  proper  name  seems 
more  probable  in  the  context.  2.  (LXX.  dScXfi&s 
(A  dSe\(pol)  atrov,  1  Ch  881  ;  dfcX^As  (A  d5e\0oi,  1  Ch 
9s7))  A  son  of  Jeiel,  and  brother  of  Kish,  the 
father  of  Saul.  3.  Another  Ahio  is  mentioned  in 
the  ;:  •:'  ."l')iiy  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch  S14).  Heie  also 
the  JLAX.  tias'  dSe\(pbs  (A  &de\<fiol)  a^roD,  and  in  this 
case  is  probably  right.  Cf.  Bertheau,  in  loco. 

G.  B.  GRAY. 

AHIRA  (srrnjO.—  Son  of  Enan,  one  of  the  12  tribal 
princes  who  represented  Naphtali  at  the  census 
and  on  certain  other  occasions  (Nu  I15  229  778*83 


AHIRAM,  AHIRAMITES  (oTn^,  ^nxn  *  brother 
is  exalted3).—  The  cponym  of  a  Benj.  family—  -the 
Ahiramites,  Nu  ^Ci{s  (1*;.  The  name  A.  occurs  in 
the  conupt  forms  TIN  (see  Em)  in  Gn  4621  (P),  and 
ninx^  (see  AHARAH)  in  1  Ch  81  ;  in  defence  of  the 
o.iginjility  of  the  form  Ahiram,  see  Gray,  Stud,  in 
Heb.  Proper  Names,  p.  35. 

AHISAMACH  ftoprra  'brother  hr,-=  nu]»portcO  ').— 

A  Danite,  father  of  Oholiab  (AV  Aholsab-.  Kx 
3534  3823  (pj^  ^        ' 


AHISHAHAR  (nn^nx  (pausal  form)  'brother  is 
dawn  ')  is  described  iis  I  H  ,."  •  ;.-(  Mtalo^k  -  as 
one  of  the  'sons  of  iJul  HM,'  !  Cn  ",  .  bee  under 
BlLHAN. 

AHISHAR  (I^^N  fmy  brother  has  sung').  —Super- 
intendent of  Solomon's  household  (1  K  46). 


AHITHOPHEL  (^hvaj  'my  brother  is  folly  »— 
Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  ),  was  a  native  of  Giloh,  a  town  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  highlands  of  Judaea, 
identified  uncertainly  with  a  village  three  miles 
north-west  of  Halhul.  He  was  a  very  influential 
counsellor  of  David,  his  reputation  for  political 
sagacity  being  unrivalled  ;  but  he  was  destitute  of 
principle,  a  man  of  craft  rather  than  of  character 
(2  S  IS^-l?23,  1  Ch  27s8).  He  joined  the  rebellion 
of  Abs.i?o'ii.  )«o--il»ly  iVo-:;]!  jr^'lion,  possibly 
out  of  -yiniia  li\  v.  i'li  'l'i  i  .....  !•  "i  of  his  tribe 
of  Judah  at  the  decline  of  its  tribal  pre-eminence. 
It  is  suppo'-od  by  *-ome  that  he  was  also  the 
i!i«ri(lhuliisr  of  iVitli^heba  (ef.  2  S  23s4  with  11s); 
but  the  uifTiiif'ioation  of  her  father  with  the  son 
of  A.  is  open  to  question,  though  <  •  ->!  •";;•<>  i"  "• 
The  policy  he  advised  was  that  Absalom  should 
take  possession  of  his  fat"  •  i"  *  ,r  •  i  hus  showing 
that  no  pardon  could  be  <  \j  •  .  >  ,  •  •  »•!•  David,  and 
that  he  should  proceed  at  once  in  pursuit  of  his 
father.  When  Hushai's  counsel  of  d  elay  prevailed  , 
A.  recognised  the  necessary  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise, withdrew  to  Giloh,  and  hanged  himself 
(2  S  1728).  There  is  no  other  case  of  deliberate 
suicide,  except  in  war,  mentioned  in  the  01", 
and  the  parallel  in  the  NT  is  the  case  of  Judas. 
Allusions  to  A.  have  been  found  in  Ps  4=19  5512~1J 
5911  and  elsewhere  ;  but  these  must  not  be  treated 
as  designed,  and  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
them  as  to  ilio  iuii1ioi-liip  of  ill"  psalms.  The 
Talmud  and  Midra-him  oco.'i-ioiuiliy  refer  to  him. 
In  the  latter  he  is  classed  with  "Balaam  as  an 
instance  of  the  ruin  which  overtakes  wisdom  that 
is  not  the  gift  of  Heaven  ;  and  in  the  former  (Baba 
bathra,  1.  7)  the  great  lesson  of  his  life  is  said  to  be, 
'Be  not  in  stiife  with  the  house  of  David,  and 
break  off  from  none  of  its  rule.'  R.  W.  Moss. 

AHITOB  (B  'AxemSft  A  'AXW-,  AV  Achitob), 
1  Es  82.  —  An  ancestor  of  Ezra,  son  of  Amarias  and 
father  of  Sadduk  [Ahitub]. 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKEEAY. 
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AHITUB 


AIR 


AHITUB  (anrnis  'brother  is  goodness'). — 1.  Son 
of  Phinehas  and  grandson  of  Eli,  the  father  of 
Ahimelech  or  Ahrjah  the  priest  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Saul  (1  S  14s  229- »).  2.  Ace.  to  2  S  817  ( = 

1  Ch  IS16)  the  father,  ace.  to  1  Ch  911  ISTeh  II11  the 
grandfather,  of  Zadok  the  priest  who  was  con- 
UvM-oiriy  with  David  and  Solomon.    It  is  very 
do;  J>ii  u:,  however,  whether  this  A  does  not  owe 
his  existence  to  a  copyist's  error.    The  text  of 

2  S  B17  should  probably  run  iJ>D<nsqa  -warn  pnw 
aitovuqa:  'And  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub'  (so  Wellhausen, 
Budde,  Kittel,  Driver).    3.  Still  more  exposed  to 
suspicion  is  the  existence  of  another  A.,  rather  of 
another  Zadok  (1  Ch  611- 12,  I  Es  82,  2  Es  I1),    & 
An  ancestor  of  Judith,  Jth  81,  AV  Acitho. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

AHLAB  (aj$»),  Jg  1S1.~ A  city  of  Asher.  The 
site  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  later  Gush 
Halab  or  Gischala  (Jos.  Life,  10;  Wars,  XI. 
xxi.  1),  now  El-J^sh  in  Up^cr  Onl:l"o  ;  but  this  is, 
of  course,  uncertain.  S<,e  >-u1-!  uor,  GJog.  TaL 
s,v.  Gushhalab ;  and  Reland,  Pal,  Illustr.  p.  817. 

C.  R.  CONDEK. 

AHLAI  rtg»  '0  that!'  cf.  Ps  1195).— 1.  The 
daughter  (?)  of  Sheshan  (1  Ch  281,  cf.  v.^).  2.  The 
father  of  Zabad,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Ch  II41). 

AHOAH  (tfrts).— Son  of  Bela,  a  Beniamite  (I  Ch  84 
=?r;nN  of  v.7).  See  AHIJAH  (6).  The  patronymic 
Ahohite  occurs  in  2  S  239. 

AHUMAI  ('tuns*).— A  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Ch  42). 

AHUZZAM  (ojng  'possessor,*  AV  Ahuzarn). — A 
man  of  Judah  (1  Ch  46). 

AHUZZATH  (nn* '  possession ').— '  The  friend '  of 
Abimelech,  the  Pnilistine  of  Gerar,  mentioned  on 
the  occasion  when  the  latter  made  a  league  with 
Isaac  at  Beersheba  (Gn  2628).  The  position  ^of 
*  king's  friend '  may  possibly  have  been  an  official 
one,  and  the  title  a  technical  one  (cf.  1  K  45, 
1  Ch  27s3).  The  rendering  of  the  LXX  gives  a 
different  conception,  that  of  *  pronubus '  or  friend 
of  the  bridegroom  ('Qxofdtf  o  vv]u<paywyte  a&rov).  For 
the  fern,  termination  -ath,  cf.  the  Phil,  name 
'  Goliath '  (see  Driver's  note  on  1  S  174)  and  the 
Arabian  name  'Genubath'  (1  K  II20). 

H.  E.  RYLE. 

AHZAI  (w  for  n:ioi|  *J"  1.  Mi  r  :.'  AV 
Ahasai).— A  priest,  Neh  II18  ..lali.crali.  !  (  '•  913. 

AI  (^rr),  Jos  73-5  81-29  101-3  129,  Ezr  228,  Neh  732 
(Jer  49°,*  a  clerical  error  for  AR),  called  Hai  in 
Gn  128  13a  AV ;  and  Aija  («»  *Ayy&)  in  Neh  11*. 
In  Is  (1028)  Aiath  (n;s). — The  name  means  '  heap,' 
and  it  is  not  enumerated  as  an  inhabited  place 
after  the  <«»•  j  .  !  ,•:'  '  about  B.C,  700,  but  seems 
to  have  b-  *  i-  ,1-  •••  after  the  Captivity.  The 
situation  is  defined  as  east  of  Bethel,  beside  Beth 
Aven,  with  valleys  to  the  north  and  west  (Jos 
§n.  12 JB  The  site  which  agrees  with  these  con- 
ditions is  found  at  Haiydn,  immediately  south  of 
a  conspicuous  stone  mound  called  Et-Tellt  'the 
mound.'  There  is  a  deep  ravine  to  the  north,  an 
open  valley  to  the  west,  and  a  flat  plain  to  S.  and 
E.  This  site  is  2J  miles  S.E.  of  Bethel,  and  on 
the  road  thence  to  the  Jordan  Valley;.  It  is 
evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  with  rock- 
cut  tombs.  See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sh.  xiv.  Some  MSS 
read  Aija  for  Gam  (i.e.  .1$  for  nj#)  in  1  Ch  7s8, 
which  appears  to  be  the  correct  rendering. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

AIAH  {n#).— 1.  Son  of  Zibeon  (Gn  SO24  (AV 
Ajah),  1  Ch  I40).  2.  Father  of  Rizpah,  Saul's  con- 
cub  me  (2  S  S7  21s- 10- u). 


AIATH,  Is  1028;  AIJA,  Neh  11"J  —See  Al. 


AIJALON  (j*:»),  AV  Ajalon,  Jos  1012  1943 
2  Ch  2818  ?  Aijalon,  Jos  2124,  Jg  I35  12ia,  1  S  143*, 
1  Ch  e69  81J,  2  Ch  II10  (in  Jg  1212  a  place  oi 
the  name  is  noticed  in  Zebulun,  otherwise  un- 
known). —  This  town  in  Dan  was  in  the  Shephelah, 
beneath  the  ascent  of  Bethhoron.  It  is  the  modern 
village  of  Ydlo.  The  name  appears  to  mean  *  place 
of  the  deer.'  The  town  is  clearly  noticed  m  a 
letter  from  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  correspondence,  &&Aialuna.  It  was  known 
to  the  Jews  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  (Onomastieon, 
5.v.  Aialon)  as  less  than  2  Roman  miles  from 
Tuicifi  ,i-^sli  upolN,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  This 
i,0ioii  wiili  iho  situation  of  Yalo  and  *Amwas. 
See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii. 

C.  R.  CONDEB. 

AIJELETH  HASH-SHAHAR,  Fs  22  (title).—  See 
PSALMS. 

AIM.—  To  *aim  at,J  in  the  sense  of  'conjecture/ 
rmake  guesses  at,'  occurs  Wis  139  *For  if  ^  they 
were  able  to  know  so  much  that  they  could  aim  at 
(orroxdftjwu,  RV  'explore')  the  world.'  Cf.  H. 
Smith  (1593),  'No  marvel  if  he  did  aim  that  Ms 
death  was  near  at  hand.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

AIN  (y,  usually  spelled  'Ayin,  and  represented 
in  transliteration  by  ')  is  the  sixteenth  letter  of 
the  Heb.  ALPHABET  (wh.  see),  and  so  is  used  to 
introduce  the  sixteenth  part  of  Ps  119.  See 
PSALMS. 

AIN  (J:H  'an  eye,  or  spring  ').  —  1.  On  the  northern 
boundary  of  Israel,  as  given  Nu  3411.  It  lay 
west  (S.  w.  ?)  of  Riblah.  It  is  almost  impossible 
now  to  describe  the  boundary  there  given. 
Riblah  has  been  identified  with  the  village  still 
bearing  that  name,  20  miles  south-west  of  Hums 
(Emesa)  and  Zedad,  with  Sadad  some  30  miles 
east  of  Riblah  ;  other  points  are  unknown.  Robin- 
son, following  Thomson,  places  Ain  at  *Ain  el~A$yt 
the  main  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  about  15  miles 
south-west  of  Riblah  (Researches  (1852),  p.  538). 
Conder  identifies  this  with  Hazor-Enan  (Meth  and 
Moab,  p.  7  ff.).  A  description  of  this  fountain 
of  the  Orontes  will  be  found  in  the  passages 
referred  to.  On  the  whole  question,  see  under 
PALESTINE,  and  other  i!,"co<  HJ  ip-id  with  Ain 
in  Nu  347'11;  also  A.  B.  KniiUm'-  MzeUel,  pp. 
351  352 

2!  Jos  1582  197  and  1  Ch  432.  Here  Ain  and 
Rinimon  should  apparently  be  read  as  one  name, 
Ain-Rimmon==En-Kimmon,  which  see. 

A.  HBNDEESON. 

AIR  (D'otf,  &$pt  otipavbs)  is  the  first  of  the  three 
divisions—*  the  heaven  above,'  *  the  earth  beneath,' 
and  '  the  water  under  the  earth/  Its  usual  sense 
is  the  atino-phrzo  i  eating  upon  the  earth,  with 
special  terms  for  tin  !:"•  >  heavens  and  for  air 
in  motion,  as  wind,  ••  i  ,.  !  !i,  <  i  o  As  the  locality  ol 
air  is  above  the  earth,  so  its  language  is  that  of 
the  supernatural.  As  the  emblem  of  the  insub- 
stantial, and  the  antithesis  of  'flesh  and  blood' 
(Eph  612),  it  is  regarded  as  the  dwelling  -  place 
of  powers  which,  though  under  God,  are  over 
man. 

Satan  is  described  as  *  the  prince  of  the  Bower  of 
the  air*  (Eph  22),  and  the  war  of  the  Loid  is  there 
lifted  out  of  all  tribal  moviiicialism,  and  declared 
to  be  a  world-  wide  coniuct  between  elemental  good 
and  evil.  For  safety  and  success  in  this  battle  '  the 
whole  armour  of  God  '  is  needed.  In  Dt  3217  the 
heathen  gods  are  called  Shedhvm,  the  term  by  which 
modern  Jews  denote  the  malignant  spirits  that  are 
considered  to  infest  the  air.  The  fear  of  ollendmg 
them  makes  the  uneducated  Jewish  woman  say, 


AKAN 
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*  By  your  leave  '  I  when  throwing  out  water  from 
her  door-step  ;  and  the  dread  of  their  congregated 
power  makes  the  Jews  walk  quickly  in  the  funeral 
procession.  The  same  superstition  passed  into  the 
Christian  Church  with  -  \  t  "  •<•  (  ',.'  <  '"*  ;  <  .  ':•*  .  no 
passing  bell.  The  Jew-  •••  ,MI»  v  .:  ,;->  ,,;-  ".o1  -!!:i» 
when  repeating  the  so1  tnii  nj,",,  ,1^11:  •  (>•  ;  r,  a 
'Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord,' 
prolong  the  i*i»n\p.cI«Ti"on  of  the  word  10^  *one/  as 
a  "  •:>&-  the  hostility  of  the  air-powers. 

S       ••  '     *'.  '  G,  M.  MACKIE. 

AKIN  (flag,).—  A  descendant  of  Esau  (Gn  3627). 
The  name  appears  in  1  Ch  I42  as  Jakan. 

AKATAN  ('A/card*;,  AV  Acatan),  I  Es  8s8.-—  Father 
of  Joannes,  who  returned  with  Ezra,  called  Hak- 
katan,  Ezr  812. 


AKELDAMA  (Ac  I39  WH  ' 
5afj.d,  AV  Aceldama).  —  The  popular  name  of  *  the 
field  of  blood/  bought  with  the  money  paid  to  and 
returned  by  the  traitor,  Mt  273"10.  The  language 
of  Ac  I18  seems  also  to  imply  that  it  was  so  named 
as  the  scene  of  his  suicide.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  a  sjpot  so  defiled  would  be  eagerly  sold  and 
bought  in  the  circumstances  described.  Such  a 
place  must  have  always  been  needed  (Jer  2623), 
and  at  the  time  this  'field*  was  |-i:i(v;.-'  •!.  owing 
to  the  multitude  of  'strangers*  dwelling  in  and 
visiting  Jerusalem,  there  may  have  been  urgent 
need  for  a  larger  place  of  burial,  and  a  difficulty 
of  procuring  land  for  such  a  purpose.  The  place 
had  been  previously  known  as  'the  potter's  field/ 
and  seems  to  be  identified  with  *  the  potter's  house  ' 
of  Jer  182  192,  which  was  in  the  valley  of  the  son 
of  Hinnom,  the  scene  in  earlier  times  of  Molech- 
worship,  an<"  -  ,1»  •<-"n\  defiled  as  a  place  of 
buriaJ  (Jer  /'  •  ,  :'  "\  .:>  ,.  The  traditional  site 
is  still  known  as  Hakk-ed-Duntm  (in  the  12th 
cent,  called  Chaudemar,  a  mar'"  IU-MI, 
of  the  original).  It  is  situated  .  '  v  ax  i::« 
hill,  to  the  south  of  the  Pool  of  £  •>;<••>  ,  'V,  i,  : 
spot.  *  It  is  now  a  partly  ruined  building,  78  ft. 
long  outside  and  57  ft.  wide,  erected  over  rock- 
cut  caves  and  a  deep  trench.*  Originally  there 
had  been  tombs  cut  in  a  natural  cave,  which  forms 
the  inner  or  southern  part;  and  though  these 
have  been  broken  up  to  enlarge  the  space,  six 
*  loculi  '  remain  on  the  western  side  and  two  on 
the  eastern.  A  deep  trench  has  been  cut  in  front 
of  the  original  rock-tombs,  30  ft.  deep,  21  ft. 
wide,  and  63  ft.  long.  The  wall  built  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  trench  is  about  30  ft.  high.  A 
stone  roof  thrown  over  the  trench  joins  the  hill 
face  (PEFSt,  1892,  p.  283  ff.).  Apparently  there 
was  a  cliff  here  with  a  natural  cave  in  the 
face  of  ID.  This  may  have  been  n<cd,  as  caves 
frequently  are,  as  a  potter's  woik-hop.  But  the 
name  of  the  gate,  'Harsith,'  Jer  W  'the  gate  of 
potsherds/  would  rather  indicate  that  the  site  of 
the  potlor'h  u  oik-hop  «as  close  by  the  gate,  and 
not  «  cross  a  uilloy  horn  it;  his  work  would  also 
require  a  supply  pi"  water  to  be  at  hand  ;  nor  can 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  be  said  to  be  conclusively 
identified.  According  to  Eusebius,  Akeldama  was 
on  the  north  of  the  city  j  Jerome  (by  a  slip  or  of 
design)  places  it  on  the  south.  From  the  seventh 
century  (Arculph)  it  has  been  pointed  out  on  the 
presently  accepted  site.  Kraift  (Top.  Jer.  p.  193) 
says  he  saw  clay  dug  at  HaJdk-ed-Dumm  ;  but 
Scnick  denies  that  potter's  clay  Is  found  there,  and 
says  that  only  a  kind  of  chalk  used  to  mix  with 
clay  is  got  higher  up  the  hill  ;  but  even  if  it  were, 
clay  is  not  used  where  it  is  found,  but  where 
facilities  for  its  use  are  greatest.  The  ownership 
of  the  spot  has  been  more  valued  in  later  times  than 
when  purchased  by  the  chief  priests.  In  the  12th 


cent,  the  Latins  got  it  from  the  Syrians,  in  the 
16th  cent,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Armenians, 
in  the  17th  cent,  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  passed  again 
to  the  Armenians,  who  at  the  close  of  that  century 
paid  a  rent  for  it  to  the  Turks.  More  strange  is 
the  virtue  attached  to  its  soil  of  '  <  •  ••  ing 
dead  bodies,  because  of  which,  •  its 

history,  270  shiploads  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
to  form  the  Campo  Santo  at  Borne,  and  seven 
shiploads  to  Pisa  for  a  like  purpose.  Schick  cal- 
culates the  accumulation  in  it  ot  bones  and  small 
stones  at  10  to  15  ft.  deep.  A.  HENDERSON. 

AKKOS  ('AKK&S,  A  5  *A/cp^y,  B ;  AV  Accoz),  1  Es 
S^^HAKKOZ  (wh.  see). 

AKKUB  (apa).— 1.  A  son  of  Elioenai  (1  Ch  324). 
2.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  porters  at  the  E.  gate  of 
the  temple,  the  eponym  of  a  family  that  returned 
from  the  Exile  (1  Ch  917,  Ezr  243,  Neh  I46  II19 1225), 
called  in  1  Es  S28  Dacuoi.  3«  The  name  of  a  family 
of  Nethinim  (Ezr  242),  caUed  in  1  Es  580  AcucL  4. 
A  Levite  who  helped  to  expound  the  law  (Neh  87). 
LXX  omits.  Called  in  1  Es  G43  Jacubus. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

AKRABBIM  (o-nptf  rfort?),  Ku  344,  Jg  I8*.  Less 
r.:*,''n,  Acrabbim  Jos  153  AV,  'The  Scorpion 
! ',  .  '  i',i<k  name  given  to  an  ascent  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  very  barren  region.  See 
DEAD  SEA.  C.  K.  COJTDER. 

AKRABATTINB  ('A/c/oa/Sarr^)  in  Idumsea  (1  Mac 
58,  AV  Arabattine).— The  region  near  Akrabbim. 

ALABASTER.    See  Box,  MINERALS. 
ALAMOTH,  Ps  46  (title),  1  Ch  15».— See  PSALMS. 

ALBEIT. — Albeit  is  a  contraction  for  *  all  be  it/ 
and  mean*  *  al(l)  though  it  be.J  Properly  it  should 
be,  and  sometimes  is,  folio  wed  by '  that ' ;  but  when 
regarded  as  a  single  word  (=all1ioifih\  'that'  is 
omitted.  It  occurs  only  in  Ezk  137  *a.  I  have 
not  spoken,'  and  Philera39  fa.  I  do  not  say  to 
thee '  (KV  c  that  I  say  not  unto  tliee5)  j  bat  is  more 
freq.  in  Apocr.,  Wis  IP  Sus10-88  1  Mac  129  1535 
2  Mac  4s7.  J.  HASTINGS. 

ALCIMUS  (Q»p;^  'God  sets  up,'  grecised  into 
"AX/ci^os,  'valiant,  and  abbreviated  into  DT?;,  whence 
'IdKeifjws,  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  ix.  5,  and  'Id/ct/uos,  ib.  XX. 
x.  3)  was  the  son  (Baba,  bathra  L  33),  or  more  pro- 
bably the  sister's  son  (Midrash  rabba  65  et  al. ),  of 
Jose  ben-Joeser,  the  famous  pupil  of  Antigonus  of 
Socho.  He  was  a  native  of  Zeruboth,  of  Aaronic 
descent,  but  a  leader  of  the  Syrian  and  Helleniziner 
party.  By  Antiochus  Eupator  he  was  nominated 
to  the  high  p'io-il'oul  'r».o.  162),  but  was  unable 
to  exercise  i>  f.i'i-'!  •»•:•*  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence in  Jerus.  of  Judas  Maccaba&us.  Retiring  to 
Antioch,  he  gathered  around  him  c  the  lawless  and 
ungodly  men  of  Israel'  (1  Mac  75),  by  which  is 
probably  meant  such  members  of  the  Hellenizing 
party  as  had  been  driven  from  Jerus.  by  the 
successes  of  Judas.  As  soon  as  Demetrius  Soter 
had  established  himself  at  Antioch,  the  party  of  A. 
charged  Judas  with  treason,  and  secured  the  king's 
favour  for  themselves.  Demetrius  was  persuaded 
to  renominate  A.  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  fco 
send  an  army  under  Bacchides,  governor  of 
Mesopotamia,  with  orders  to  install  A.  and  to 
punish  the  Maccabees.  The  march  of  Bacchides 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  opposed;  and  at 
Jerus.  it  was  found  that  manjr  of  the  IJasidim 
were  ready  to  support  A.,  ostensibly  because  of  his 
priestly  descent,  but  really  perhaps  because  of  their 
suspicion  of  the  dynastic  designs  of  Judas.  Sixty 
of  their  leaders,  amongst  whom  is  said  (Midrash 
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rabba)  to  have  been  Jose  ben-Joeser  himself,  were, 
however,  soon  after  put  to  death  together,  by  the 
order  of  the  joint  representatives  of  the  Syrian 
king  ;  and  on  the  part  of  Bacchides  further  cruelties 
followed.  The  effect  was  to  reduce  the  people  to  a 
condition  of  sullen  submission  ;  and  Bacchides 
returned  to  Antioch,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to 
maintain  A.  in  his  priestly  and  vice-regal  dignity. 
For  a  very  short  time  the  support  of  the  Syrian 
troops  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  Hellciii/  '  g 
policy.  But  a  reaction  soon  took  place  in  ffnoiu 
of  the  party  of  Judas,  who  forsook  the  retirement 
in  which  he  had  remained  during  the  presence  of 
Bacchides  in  the  country,  and  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  outlying  districts.  A.  went  in  person  to 
the  king,  and  by  means  of  large  presents  secured 
the  despatch  of  a  second  force  under  Nicanor,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  jro\<  rnor^iip  of  Judaea. 
Nicanor  at  first  formed  an  alliance,  and  appai  cntly 
an  intimate  friendship,  with  Judas.  But  A.,  dis- 
pleased at  the  neglect  to  install  him  in  his  office, 
returned  again  to  Demetrius,  who  sent  strict  orders 
to  Nicanor  to  seize  Judas  and  bring  him  at  once 
to  Antioch.  Judas  managed  to  escape  from  an 
attempt  to  overcome  him  by  treachery  ;  and  the 
two  armies  met  at  Adasa,  near  Bethhoron,  on  the 
13th  of  Adar  (March,  B.C.  161).  Nicanor  fell  in 
the  battle,  and  the  Syrian  army  was  almost 
annihilated.  Another  army  was  collected  by 
Demetrius,  and  sent  into  Judaea  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bacchides.  Judas  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Eleasa,  and  Bacchides  proceeded  to 
occupy  Jeras.  This  time  Bacchides  remained  in 
the  country,  and  effectually  protected  A.,  who  was 
at  last  able  •  •"  «  *  ',  i  ,«o  without  hindrance  his  high 
priestly  duties.  His  chief  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  abolish  the  separation  of  Jew  from  Greek. 
With  that  view  he  commanded  the  destruction  of 
'  the  wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary,'  and 
also  of  *the  works  of  the  prophets.'  The  former 
Iras  been  identified  with  the  Soreg,  or  low  wooden 
breastwork  before  the  steps  leading  between  the 
courts  ;  but  the  allusion  seems  to  be  rather  to  the 
wall  itself,  marking  the  limits  beyond  which 
Gentiles  and  the  unclean  were  not  allowed  to  pass. 
This  was  one  of  the  separatist  characteristics  of  the 
temple,  ascribed  in  tradition  sometimes  to  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  sometimes  to  the  members  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  But  before  the  destruction  was 
co-ir-l  J  s1,,  A.  died  (B.C.  160)  of  i-  -\  '  Pss  74. 
7(i  *•••  jji  i,  \obeen  interpreted  as  «  '  •  •  r  the  senti- 
ments of  pious  Jews  during  his  priesthood.  But 
the  best  •is.'lio-it  \  for  the  period  is  1  Mac  7s'50  91"57, 
though  <.'i'.i:oi:-'use  may  be  made  also  of  2  Mac 
14>27,  and  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  ix.  5,  xii.  x, 

K.  W.  Moss. 

ALEMA  (&  'AAdjcww  A,  'AX*/ww  K),  1  Mac  528.—  A 
city  in  Giiead.    The  site  is  unknown. 

ALEMETH  (HD^).  —  1.  A   son   of  Becher   the 
T?MiJ!:!ni.  •  (1  Ch7§,  AVAlameth).   2.  A  descendant 
' 


ALEPH  (50.  -Fir^t  letter  of    Heb.  Alphabet. 
See  Ai.rHAur.T,  IV  ALMS  and  A. 


ALEXANDER  ('AX^aj/fyos).—  The  name  occurs 
five  times  in  NT,  and  apparently  belongs  to  as 
many  distinct  persons. 

1.  Mk  1521*     A  son  of  SIMON  of  Gyrene,  and 
brother  of  RITFUS  (see   these   names).     A.   and 
Rufus  are  evidently  expected  to  be  familiar  names 
to  the  readers.    Very  possibly  they  were  Christian 
Jews. 

2.  Ac  46.    *  Annas  1  he  hi<rh  priest  was  there,  and 
Caiaphas,  and  John,  and  Alexander,  and  as  many 
as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest  '  (RV). 
Of  this  A.  nothing  further  is  known.    The  sug- 


gestion of  Baronius,  Pearson,  and  Lightfoot,  thit 
he  was  the  well-known  Alabarch  (on  ilu-  ntlo  M  i1 
Schiirer,  HJPil.  ii.  280)  of  Alexandria  and  brother 
of  Philo  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIIL  viii.  1,  cf.  XIX.  v.  1), 
'scarcely  needs  serious  discussion'  (Edersheim). 
Philo  was  of  high  and  wealthy  birth  (Jos.  XX.  v.  2), 
but  Jerome's  statement  (de  Viris  Illustr.  xi )  that 
he  was  '  de  genere  sacerdotum '  is  unsupported  by 
any  evidence. 

3.  Ac  1983.     'And  some   of  the   multitude  in- 
structed A.,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward.    And 
A.  beckoned  with  the  Hand,  and  would  have  mode 
a  defence  unto  the  people.    But  when  they  pei- 
ceived  that  he  was  a  Jew'  ...  etc.  etc.  (ftvm), 
The  Jews  were  a  natural  and  usual   object   of 
i'u  '.iT/oi^'nimu  i.\  (cf.  tepd<nAot  v.37,  and  lip  S-*5), 
which  on  this  occasion  they  had  done  nothing  to 
provoke.    A.  is  put  forward  by "  "  <  *          *•    '. 
clear  them  of  complicity  with  S     ' ' 

raged  mob  will  give  no  Jew  a  hearing.  The  absence 
of  any  ns  suggests  (cf .  v.9)  that  A.  was  well  known  at 
Ephesus ;  he  may  even  have  been  one  of  the  tyydrai 
or  rex^rai  of  v.25,  and  thus  identifiable  with  No.  5  ; 
but  this,  although  it  is  stated  (by  Ewald,  apud 
Nosgen,  inloc,}  that  Jews  were  sometimes  engaged 
in  forbidden  trades,  lacks  evidence. 

4.  1  Ti  I19-20.    Mentioned  with  HYMEN AETJS  (cf. 
2  Ti  217)  as  one  of  the  unconscientious  teachers  who 
had  'made  shipwreck  •    \       ••"  :     the  faith.3    St. 
Paul  *  delivered  them  u1   o  **,   .  "    (cf.  1  Co  55,  and 
see  SATAN).    There  is  no  strong  reason  to  identify 
this  A.  with  No.  5. 

5.  2  Ti  414.    This  A.  (1)  was  a  smith  (xaX/cetfs). 
The  word  originally  meant  a  worker  in  copper  ;  but 
as  other  metals  came  to  bo  more  ('Oinri.«>iily  worked, 
it  became  applicable  (Lid.  and  8.  s.v.)  to  workers 
in  any  metal,  esp.  iron  (Gn  4'22  LXX,  see  also 
TRADES).    This  makes  i»o— il-Ie.  but  by  no  means 
proves,  the  identity  of  A*,  with  No.  3,  if  the  latter 
could  be  shown  to  be  one  of  the  craftsmen  of  Demet- 
rius.   (2)  A.  had  *  done '  (<bede££ctTo)  St.  Paul  many 
evils ;  in  particular  he  had  greatly  withstood  (\tai' 
dvr^cr-n?,  cf.  Ac  138)  his  words.     (3)  Timothy  ^  is 
<•*    ' "•.,•!.•    ,\\'\  '  .1 1*1^  <  xperience.  This  last  point 
in  i  •      v.         i  L:'o  ''\  at  Ephesus,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  (2)  also  icfers  to  something  that  had 
taken  place  when  St.  Paul  via*  la->(  ilieie  (1  Ti  I8). 
If  (2)  refers  to  heretical  teaching,  our  present  A, 
might  be  identified  with  No.  <$.    J3ut  (2)  is  equally 
compatible  with  Jewish  hostility ;  and  if  so,  we 
might  combine  (1)  and  (2)  with  the  object  of  identi- 
fying him  with  No.  3.    In  any  case  No.  5  is  the 
only  possible  link  between  3  and  4.   For  specimens 
of  the  many  possible     •        '    •      '  •:  Jl     •   lole  sub- 
ject, see  the  comm.  w  •    -.  «  •     i:         i,    •    Pastor- 
albriefe,  p.  255  sq.    If,  with  many  critics,  we  regard 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy  as  non-Pauline,  we  might 
follow  the  last-named  writer  in  regarding  Ac  1983 
as  the  basis  of  the  notice  in  2  Ti ;  but  in  reality 
the  two  passages  have  nothing  in  common  except 
the   name;   the    malicious   personal    HM'ji-ioi'^ri 
which  is  so  prominent  here  is  unhinted  at  there. 

A.  ROBEKTSON. 

ALEXANDER  IIL  (\AA#cwfyoj,  'defender  of 
men '),  known  as  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Philip  IT., 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Olympias,  a  Molo^ian 
princess,  and  was  born  at  rella,  B.C.  356.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.C.  336,  and  two  years  later 
set  out  on  his  eastern  expedition.  The  battles  of 
the  Granicus  (B.c.  334)  and  of  Lssus  (B.C.  333)  made 
Mm  master  of  S.  W.  Asia.  Egypt  was  next  subdued, 
and  Alexandria  founded  in  B.C.  331.  The  discon- 
tent of  his  army  thwarted  his  designs  upon  India, 
and  in  B.C.  323  he  died  at  Babylon. 

For  Alexander's  connexion  with  the  Jews,  the 
principal  authority  is  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  viii.  3-6.  The 
siory  inn«  that,  whilst  he  was  besieging  Tyre,  A. 
sent  oidci  j  to  the  Jews  to  tiansfer  their  allegiance 
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to  him,  and  to  supply  him  with  provisions  and 
auxiliaries.  Th  • ]  _'•:•:•-.!  fi  ^d  on  the  ground 
of  his  oath  of  ..<  <  .  \  o  ''j.'i11.-  A.  destroyed 
Tyre,  took  Gaza  (B.C.  332)  after  a  two  months' 
siege  (Diodor.  xvii.  8;  Arrian,  ii  26,  27),  aiid 
marched  against  Jerus.  The  high  priest  Jaddua 
(Neh  12n),  or  Simon  the  Just  (Yoma  69),  was 
taught  in  a  dieam  what  to  do,  and  led  out  the 
pnests  and  the  people  to  meet  him.  At  Sapha 
(nsy  *  he  watched ' ;  known  also  as  Scopus,  Jos. 
Wars,  V.  ii.  3,  an  eminence  near  Jerus,  whence  city 
and  temple  were  all  visible)  the  piiest  and  the 
king  met.  A.  bowed  before  the  divine  name  on 
the  priest's  tiara,  and  to  the  protestations  of 
Parmenio  replied  that  in  a  dream  at  Drum  he 
had  seen  such  a  figure  as  Jaddua's,  and  had 
been  promised  success  and  guidance  on  the  way. 
Escoited  by  the  piiests,  he  entered  Jerus.,  sacri- 
ficed in  the  temple  under  the  direction  of  the  high 
priest,  and,  when  shown  the  Book  of  Dan.,  inter- 
pi  eted  of  himself  such  passages  as  S-1  and  11s. 
13efore  leaving  the  city  he  guaranteed  to  the  Jews 
m  all  his  dominion-,  pioi'jcuon  in  l«c  usages  of 
their  fathers,  and  mimi.'iuy  iiom  ui\,.iion  in  their 
-it 1 1  M  * ua  1  y u.  i  -  1 1  \t\\  in -i  ! i  o i  1 1  n^  - 1 o •  y  is  legend- 
,-ut,  j.  i-  iMiio*-:IiJi>  to  decide.  It  is  found  in  the 
Talmud  as  well  as  in  Josephus.  The  ailence  of  the 
classical  historians  (Arrian,  Curtius,  Plutarch,  and 
the  Epitomists)  is  inconclusive,  as  they  aie  gener- 
ally silent  concerning  matters  relating  to  the  Jews. 
The  position  and  the  suspected  attitude  of  Jerus. 
make  a  visit  on  the  part  of  A.  piobable  in  view  of 
his  contemplated  expedition  against  Egypt.  And 
though  mi.igmfl.tion  lus  dualy  been  at  work  with 
the  details  oi  the  nnii.idvi,  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  its  substantial  historicity. 

By  A.  Palestine  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Ccele- Syria,  which  extended  from  Lebanon  to 
Egypt.  Tho  jjfovui  nor  \\  a*  Amhomaclius,  who  chose 
as  Ins  residence  the  town  of  Samaria,  because  of  its 
central  position,  and  possiblj  also  of  the  amenities 
of  ihe  neighboiuliood.  Against  him  the  Samaritans 
rose  m  ic\olL,  piomptcd  by  jealousy  of  the  privi- 
leged  Jews,  by  resentment  at  the  establishment 
amongst  them  of  the  seat  of  government,  or  by  the 
o  i>ii.  :::  \  afforded  by  the  absence  in  Egypt  of 
siicn  or  i  heir  compatriots  as  were  most  f<r,  US.M^V 
disposed  tovauls  A.  (Jos.  Ant.  XI.  viii.  6  .  N  , ,  ing 
lire  to  the  house  of  Androniachus,  they  burnt  him 
alive.  The  news  reached  A.  just  after  he  had 
received  the  submission  of  Egypt ;  and,  hastening 
back,  he  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
(Curt.  iv.  8, 10),  and  removed  the  rest  of  the  people 
from  their  city,  planting  a  colony  of  Macedonians 
in  their  stead.  TFrom  that  time  Shechem,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  became  the  religious  centre 
of  the  Samaritans.  Coins  of  A.  have  been  found 
coined  at  Ashkelon  and  Acco  (Ptolemais),  and  also, 
if  Mullet's  identifications  are  correct,  at  Caesarea, 
S-;  "H.'.U"-.  and  Babbah  (Muller,  Xumuttnftfi',nn 
'''•"''"  '  "'•  ',  303-309);  but  it  cannot  be  miL'iul 
with  confidence  that  these  towns  were  made  by  him 
£>ub-capilaU  of  districts,  as  such  coins  were  issued 
by  the  Dmdoolioi  long  after  the  death  of  A.  Not 
only  were  large  numbers  of  the  Samaritans  settled 
by  Mm  in  the  Thebais  (Jos,  Ant.  XL  viii  6),  and  of 
Jews  in  Alexandria  (ib.  XIX.  v.  2;  Apion.  ii.  4)  and 
in  the  Egyp.  villages  (see  the  evidence  of  papyri  in 
Mahafry,  Ptolemies,  86,  n.),  but  many  of  the  latter 
appear  to  have  willingly  enrolled  themselves  in  his 
army.  When  he  was  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Bel 
in  Babylon,  his  soldieis  were  ordered  to  assist  in 
removing  the  rubbish.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have 
refused  on  tho  grounds  that  any  dealing  with 
ulolatiy  was  foi  bidden  them,  and  that  their  Scrip- 
tures predicted  the  permanency  of  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  of  Bel.  They  were  threatened  and 
punished  in  vain.  Appealing  to  A.,  they  were 


exempted  from  the  task,  in  virtue  of  the  original 
stipulation  that  they  *  should  continue  undei  the 
laws  of  their  fatheis.'  The  incident  again  is  ol 
doubtful  authenticity  ;  but  it  is  in  'L^ioc'noiit  with 
all  the  traditions  of  the  kindly  am:  mi!  of  A. 
towards  the  Jews. 

In  the  Biblical  books  A.  is  expressly  mentioned 
only  in  1  Mac  I1'7  62,  though  several  passages  in 
Dan.  are  frequently  interpreted  as  alluding  to  him. 

LITERATURE.  —  The  sources  of  A  's  history  are  examined  IH 
Fieeman,  JI%st  Essays,  2nd  ser.  Ess  5,  to  which  add  Pauly, 
RJE,  art.  'Alexander,'  and  Mahaffy,  Ptolemies,  where  in  §  56 
evidence  is  adduced  m  favour  of  the  novel  bu^estion,  that  A.'s 
friendship  to  the  Jews  was  due  to  his  desiie  to  use  them  as  a 
kind  "  "  ,  ,  to  his  army.  For  the  rabbinical 

'•  ••.  .  .  .'  i  ;  '.  de  la  Pal  i  41  ff.;  Hamburger, 
/iV  1  -.7  Droysen,  Gesch  Alex  dea  CffOitsen  (Usaabuig,  1837), 
and  Gfesck.  des  Hdlemmnus  (Gotha,  1877)  are  of  special  value, 

B.  W.  Moss. 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  was  either  a  natural  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  ii.  1  ;  Liv. 
Epit.  50;  Strabo,  xm.),  or  a  lad  of  ^  ,»  •  i  •  *  u 
claimed  such  descent  (Ju&tin,  xxxv.  I  ;  \^^  ,  •  . 
Syr.  67),  In  the  latter  (more  likely)  case,  Balas  was 
his  y-ioiioi"  n.  me,  and  its  etymology  is  unknown; 
in  uj  to  mei  case  the  name  may  be  connected 
witn  the  Aram.  «^g  '  lord.'  He  also  assumed  his 
reputed  father's  title  of  Epiphanes  (1  Mac  101). 
He  was  set  up  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
"Demetrius  Soter,  whose  despotism  had  alienated 
his  subjects  and  offended  hi-,  i  niili-mi-..  by  the 
three  allied  kings,  Ptolemy  P'lilo'ii,  r>i  oj  Egypt, 
Attalus  II.  of  !*ui<Mimim,  and  Ariarathes  V.  of 
Cnppadocia.  The  Romans  also  supported  his 
claims  (Polybius,  xxxiii.  14.  16),  in  accordance 
with  their  policy  of  promoting  civil  strife  within 
'aM^,  i  lo  iii*.  that  might  become  formidable.  He 
-ei.,;juu  •!"  help  of  Jonathan  {B  c.  153)  by  nomi- 
nating him  high  priest,  and  after  some  reverses 
defeated  Demetrius,  who  fell  in  the  battle.  Balas 
ihoicupon  married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
I'lnlomeioi  (for  a  fuller  account  of  whose  relations 
with  Balas  see  Mahaffy,  7,  .  "Ptolemies,  §§  208- 
212),  and  appointed  .1*1'  I  >•),  Jonathan  with 
special  honours  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  iv.  2)  <rrpar??7<fc  and 
jj.epi.ddpx'qs,  military  and  civil  governor  of  the  jpro- 
vmce,  although  Syrian  commandants  were  retained 
m  several  of  the  -il"  •*:  ^  MM  i  -«-i  -.  His  kingdom 
now  established,  Balas'  proved,  himself  an  incapable 
ruler,  negligent  of  State  affairs,  and  given  up  to 
self-indulgence  (Muller,  Fragm.  Hist.  G-rcec.  ii. 
praef  .  xyi,  n.  19  ;  Liv.  Mpit.  50  ;  Justin,  xxxv.  2). 
Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Dem.  Soter,  invaded 
the  country  in  B.C.  147,  and  was  supported  by 
\-  "  •".  "overnorof  Coele-Syria.  But  Jonathan 
,  .  ^l»kiA  .V;.(i"i)rhi:*..  and  was  rewarded 
on  the  part  of  Bain*  li\  ih«.  LML,  of  Ekron.  Balaa, 
however,  was  iioorrccf  l>v  In*  own  soldiers  and  by 
the  people  of  Antioch.  iPtolemy,  his  father-in-law, 
entered  Syria  on  the  plea  that  Balas  was  plotting 
against  him,  and  took  up  the  cause  of  Demetrius, 
to  whom  he  LLHM  fijuculii.s  <!ni.<:li[ci  Cleopatra  in 
marriage.  liwlas  lin^iKiicd  fiorn  Cilicia,  \vhere  he 
had  been  trying  to  quell  a  revolt,  but  was  defeated 
by  Ptolemy.  He  was  either  slain  (B.C.  146)  in  the 
battle  (Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  349),  or  he  tied  to 
Abae,  in  AIM  bin.  v.'here  he  was  assassinated  (Miiller, 
I.e.  i  I  "UHC  lJJ'(i.  The  relation  of  the  Jews  to 
Balas,  and  the  consistency  of  their  alliance,  appear 
in  1  Mac  1047,  KV  *  They  were  well  pleased  with 
Alexander,  because  he  was  the  first  that  spake 
words  of  peace  unto  them,  and  they  were  con- 
federate with  him  always.5  His  necessities  and 
his  unconcern  made  Judaea  almost  autonomous. 

Alexander  Epiphanes,  1  Mac  10^  A.  Balas. 

E.  W.  Moss. 

ALEXANDRIA   ft    'AXe^fyaa),    the    Hellenic 


capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
.  332. 


Great,  B.C. 


Under  the  early  Ptolemie-,  it 
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rose  to  importances  and  became  the  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  East  and  of  the  "West. 
Oblong  in  shape  and  rounded  at  the  extremities, — 
Strabo  compared  it  to  the  chlamys  or  cloak  of  the 
Macedonian  .;1;  ".  k  '.cupied  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  whic  ;  ',  •  •  the  sea  and  the  Lake 
Mareotis.  An  artificial  mole  connected  it  with 
the  island  of  Pharos,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
mole  were  commodious  harbours  which  received 
the  ships  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Lake  Mareotis, 
which  was  joined  by  a  canal  to  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  brought  to  it  the  commerce  of  the  East. 
The  beauty  of  the  city  was  j'7o» ,  Vi.l  One-third 
of  its  extent  was  occupied  wiui  royal  palaces  and 
open  public  grounds;  and  it  had  a  system  of  wide 
regular  sticeu  with  noble  colonnades.  TL-  r  ,,-  1a- 
tion,  which  amounted  to  about  800,000  -,••"-  1:1  ••;  - 
f!o  •"•1'!r  -.  period,  consisted  chiefly  of  Egyptians, 
I ,  *«'\n,  jM.d  Jews,  who  occupied  separate  quarters. 
The  Regio  Judceorum,  which  lay  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  city,  was  surrounded  by  walls.  A 
special  governor,  called  the  Alabarcb  "  *  '  >f . 
it,  and  the  Jews  were  poi  mitfccd  to  •  , 

to  their  own  laws.  The  Jews — the  mercenary  race 
as  they  were  called— were  not  popular  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  but  they  were  protected  by  the 
rulers,  Greek  and  Roman,  who  recognised  the  value 
of  their  services  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  city.  When  A.  became  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  B.C.  SO,  and  a  granary  of  Kome,  the  im- 
portant corn  trade  with  Italy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Jewish  merchants. 

The  Lagidoe  were  munificent  patrons  of  learning, 
and  it  was  their  ambition  to  make  their  capital 
a  ^  place  of  intellectual  renown.  They  collected 
within  its  ^  walls  the  largest  library  of  antiquity, 
part  of  which  was  housed  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
in  the  Egyptian  <MI;:IJ  r  r\\l  another  part  in  the 
museum  which  v,'-,  -n  s,  ••  ,  in  the  Bruchium  or 
Greek  quarter.  To  the  museum  was  attached  a 
staff  of  n of  -.->•-.  \\ '  o  v  ere  salaried  by  the" State. 
It  had  a  I*,-1 1",  !•  -%-i ;  II  in  which  the  professors 
dined,  corridors  for  j-  'psictV,  ""cctures,  and  a 
theatre  for  public  ui  |>IMIO:I-.  rl  ie  '  "  r  "  "  ' 
of  study  were  ^lamii  ;'i,  ihc  in.<, 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  geography.  The  school 
of  rY*  •'  "'•"•{I  thought  which  ultimately  arose 
vi  • » ••  '  i« ,  «'!  patchwork  of  earlier  systems,  and 
it  closed  its  career  by  dethroning  philosophy  in 
favour  of  religious  tradition. 

For  the  student  of  Christian  theology,  A. 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
religious  i\-  -.  !•••  i  •  s'  as  the  cradle  of  a  school  of 
thought  i'i  v. .»:, !  ,  •*  earliest  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  the  teaching  of  the  OT  into  relation 
with  Hellenic  ideas,  it  was  in  A.  that  the  Heb. 
Scriptures  were  first  translated  into  Greek. 
This  translation,  although  it  afterwards  became 
'the  first  apostle  to  the  nations,*  was  not  made 
with  a  missionary  purpose,  being  intended  to  afford 
a  knowledge  of  the  law  to  the  numerous  Jews  who 
had  grown  i.  >  in  i'lsos"  .<«>  of  1'iijTT-li  language. 
But  Having  op<  rmi  i,;,  i1  *  ••  !•  r«  r<  *•  10  the  curious 
Greeks,  it  b« » «ms"  i  <  *'•  -  *ai  \  •>•  !»•'  h  «•  -  to  explain 
andto  defend  them.  It  was  the  claim  of  the  Jew 
thatthe  Scriptures  are  the  sole  source  of  a  true 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  human  duty ;  but  when 
he  became  familiar  with  Greek  literature,  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  there  also  were  found  noble 
doctrines  and  excellent  counsels.  The  Alex- 
andrian Jew  offered  an  Apologia  for  Ms  exclusive 
claim,  whieh  was  repealed  by  the  Christian  Fathers, 
lived  through  the  em  ire  Middle  Ages*  and  almost 
to  our  own  time.  Plato  and  Pythagora-,  lie  said, 
and  even  Homer,  borrowed  all  then  -wisdom  from 
the  OT  Scriptures.  Aristobulus,  a  Jewish  courtier, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
B.C.,  writes;  'Plato  took  our  legislation  as  Ms 


model,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  knew  the 
whole  of  it;  the  same  is  true  of  Pythagoras.5 
In  order  to  gain  venerated  authority  for  this 
assertion,  the  Jews  composed  verses  in  the  name  of 
the  -'^  !i<  ,  •'* .  of  antiquity,  in  praise  of  Moses 
and  o".  ••  ,',  .-.  In  his  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Aristobulus  introduces  O"-1!^ 
and  makes  him  say  that  he  cannot  :VM.  .:  -. 
God  whom  clouds  conceal;  that  the  water-boin 
Moses  alone  of  mortals  received  knowledge  from 
on  high  on  two  tables.  Another  writer  of  Egypt 
who  was  a  contempt  i . ,  \  o  f  A  • !  - '  o\  •  1 . .  - .  the  autlioi 
of  the  third  of  the  *-i  -.  '  *\-  !!-»o!\  .  s1  reduces  the 
Sibyl  of  Cunue,  who  -;  ,  'c-  <•  , :'-» -'-  \\  -  as  a  nation 
appointed  by  God  to  be  the  guide  of  all  mortal  b  ; 
and  she  offers  the  coming  Messianic  salvation  to 
all  nations  if  they  will  turn  from  their  idols  to 
serve  the  living  God. 

TT..i  r  /  J.1jus  established  to  their  own  satisfaction 
•  l'j  i  \  -i  ii  •  -,  wisdom  comes  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
Jews  next  proceeded  to  place  it  there  by  the  help  oi 
the  magic  wand  of  .  "  .!  •• '  *  '  i;  •  ".••:.  Thus 
interpreted,  the  ,  -  ..  *•  ,  easily 

yielded  up  Platonic  ana  atoic  aogmas.  The 
Jewish  Alexandrian  philosophy,  which  began  with 
Aristobulus  and  culminated  in  Philo,  was  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  clothe  Greek  philosophical 
ideas  in  Scriptxno  l.in^uapo.  and  thus  to  confer 
upon  them  the  ;ritii«r  i^y  <>i  divine  revelation.  It 
was  to  Platomsm  ana  Stoicism  that  the  Jewibh 
scholars  most  naturally  turned ;  for  in.  the  lofty 
monotheism  of  the  former,  and  in  the  moral 
earnestness  of  the  latter,  they  seemed  to  hear 
echoes  of  Isaiah  and  Solomon.  It  was  through  the 
influence  of  Platonic  and  Stoic  conceptions  that  the 
Sophia  and  the  Logos  assumed  such  importance  in 
the  Jewish  Alexandrian  philosophy.  In  the  Heb. 
Scriptures  they  had  been  persomfn  <"!,  V.il  UK  \  \  \ 
now  hypostatized,  and  became  i".1-  inu«!.j  ..v  <•  u,  • 
tween  the  creature  and  the  Most  High  God. 

The  Jewish  philosophy  of  A.,  which  was  not 
confined  to  A.,  but  spread  through  the  whole  of 
the  Greek-speaking  Diaspora,  exercised  a  certain 
influence  upon  the  Greeks,  who  were  drawn 
towards  Judaism  by  its  accent  of  ciirtairify  about 
God,  which  was  jil .'.  u y>  v,  j,  M  , ' »!,«:  cv<  n  in  \  lu  lofl  ic- . 
theology  of  thtii  o^\«  ]  !:i'o-ui  I  n*.  K.s  main 
influence,  howe\'.i,  lii\  i«.  i  -^  !!*.!!'.•!!/ i\_r  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  enabled  to  appropriate  Hellenic 
views  of  life  without  conscious  apostasy  from 
Judaism.  The  extent  of  the  influence  of  Jewibh 
AlexandjY'i  | •' '•% )•<•;«- \  >\  'he  writers  of  the  NT 
hasbeen  tifio  i  !\  \ -\  'i,n  v..  There  are  striking 
similarities  between  the  terminology  and  some- 
times between  the  thoughts  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
the  author  of  the  JEpLstlo  to  the  Hebrews  and  those 
of  Philo.  But  the  similarities  are  probably  due  to 
their  common  knowledge  of  the  current  teaching 
of  the  O  ,  **  V-  •  ynagogue.  On  the  other 
hand,  t.  •  1  «  ••  spirit  of  the  NT  writers 

offers  a   strong   contrast   to   the  dreamy  intel- 
lectualism  of  Philo's  allegories. 

The  name  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  does  not 
occur  in  the  NT.  Mention  is  made  of  a  synagogue 
of  the  Alexandrians  in  Jerusalem  (Ac  69).  Apofios 
is  described  as  an  'Alexandrian  by  race*  (Ac  1824)* 
St.  Paul  sailed  on  two  occasions  in  Alexandrian 
ships,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  corn  trade 
(Ac  27fl  2811). 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  St.  Paul  nor  his 
companions  visited  A.,  in  some  respects  the  most 
pi  omising  missionary  field  in  the  world.  As  regards 
St.  Paul,  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  he  may  have 
been  deterred  by  what  occurred  in  Corinth  (1  Co 
I12),  where  Apollos  followed  him,  and  by  his  preach- 
ing  produced  an  unhappy  division  without  intend- 
ing it.  St.  Paul  may  have  felt  that  his  simple  pre- 
sentation of  Christ  crucified  would  be  unwelcome 
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among  hearers  accustomed  to  the  word  of  wisdom 
in  trope  and  allegory.  If  we  were  to  accept  the 
view  of  those  critics  who  hold  that  Apollos  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  A.,  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  St.  Paul's 
conduct,  as  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his 
custom  to  visit  a  Church  which  a  fellow-labourer 
had  already  made  his  own  (2  Co  10ia). 

According  to  Eusebius  (H.E,  ii.  16),  St.  Mark  was 
the  first  who  was  sent  to  Egypt,  where  he  p.-ei«he<l 
the  gospel  which  he  had  written,  and  cs-t'abli^icd 
churches  in  A.  'The  multitude  of  believers,' 
he  adds,  e  both  men  and  women,  lived  lives  of  the 
most  extreme  and  philosophical  asceticism.'  The 
statement  of  Eusebius  about  St.  Mark,  which  he 
introduces  with  the  formula  '  they  say,5  and  con- 
nects with  fanciful  legends,  has  clearly  no 
authority.  His  description,  however,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  early  Alexandrian  Church  is  probably 
correct.  During  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
our  era  Alexandria  was  the  intellectual  capital  of 
Christendom.  In  the  Alexandrian  heretics  Basi- 
lides  and  Valentinus,  and  in  the  Church  Fathers 
Clement  and  Grig  en,  we  observe  how  the  spirit  of 
Jewish  AlexancM  MI  j'Kl'^os.X  i.r--nl  into  Chris- 
tianity. See  P:1  1  ''.-•"'  sv  !Ji  S...ON. 
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J.  GlBB. 

ALGUM  TREES,  ALMUG  TREES  (roi^*  'algum- 
mim,  2  Ch  28  910-  ";  CTJD^N?  'almuggim,  1  K.  101L  12, 
LXX.  £i5Xa  Treikira  ;  Vulg.  lign'a  thyina,  Ugna 
pinea).  —  Celsius  (Hierobot.  L  17S)  states  that  some 
doubted  the  identity  of  the  av1-11'1  ""  •  the  almug. 
This  doubt,  however,  is  not.i'1-  i  -.  l*y  the  trans- 
position of  the  letters  in  the  two  names.  Such 
transposition  is  o  '  LLIU'  \\  common  in  Heb.  proper 
names  (e.g.  Eeh-  /«,  -™  *Nch  123,  is  called  in  v.15 
of  the  same  chapter  Earim,  Dip).  We  are  told  that 
algum  trees  were  brought  from  Ophir  (2  Ch  910}. 
Almug  trees  were  also  brought  from  Ophir  (1  K 
1011).  Tl-  ,^1,  •  .  -..re  perfectly  parallel,  and 
plainly  r-  •  •,•  ,  •.•  tree. 

But,  in  2  Ch  2s,  Solomon  instructs  Hiram  to 
send  *  cedar  trees,  fir  trees,  and  algum  trees  (AVm 
almuqgtm)  out  of  Lebanon.'  Did  the  term  algum 
in  Lebai  .  "  •  *  *  one  tree  and  in  Ophir  another  ? 
This  is  ;  f  Cedar,  in  Eng.,  is  applied  to 
various  species  of  Cupressus,  Abies,  Juniperus, 
and  Larix,  as  well  as  to  Cedrus  Libani,  Fir,  in 
En  pr  ,  is  applied  to  several  species  of  Abies,  and 
Ihc  Scotch  fir  is  Pinus  sylvestris,  L.  Spruce  is 
used  in  Europe  for  Abies  excelsa,  L.,  and  in  the 
United  States  for  three  species  of  Abies:  A.  Cana- 
densis,  Mich.,  A.  alba,  Mich.,  and  A.  nigra,  Poir. 
Instances  of  this  might^  easily  be  multiplied.  If 
wo  «•<•!»!  this  supposition,  the  piisMiji"  is  amply 
<»\j.!«i"..'il.  But  it  affords  no  clue  to  the  name  of 
the  tree  growing  in  Lebanon.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tree  which  Solomon  •  •  .  '  1  TTiram  to 
send  -was  the  same  as  that  !•  '.  ,  <-MI  Ophir, 
was  Lebanon  a  station  for  it  ?  This  is  also  possible. 
"We  do  not  know  where  Ophir  was,  nor  what  the 
tree  was.  It  would  be  quite  rash  to  say  that  it 
could  not  grow  in  both  localities.  The  cedar, 
mentioned  in  the  same  clause,  grows  in  Lebanon, 
Amanus,  Taurus,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Atlas. 
It  is  also  uncertain  what  fir  is  alluded  to  in  the 
passage.  There  are  firs  In  Lebanon,  and  also  in 
some,  at  least,  of  the  localities  propo&cd  for  Ophir. 
It  is  possible  that  the  unknown  tree  had  a  range 
which  included  Lebanon  and  Ophir. 

The  conditions  for  any  candidate  for  the  algum 
or  almug  tree,  impoited  from  Ophir,  are—  (1)  that 
it  should  be  a  wood  of  sufficient  value  to  make  its 
importation  from  so  distant  a  country  as  Onhir,  be 


it  Arabia,  India,  or  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  pro- 
fitable ;  (2)  that  it  should  be  suitable  for  rnVpzp 
terraces  (m.  highways  or  stairs,  more  properly  a 
staircase,  2  Ch  911),  and  I#DD  pillars  (m.  a  prop  or 
rails,  more  properly  balustrade,  1  K  1012),  and  for 
harps  and  psalteries.  Fifteen  different  candidates 
have  been  proposed,  among  them  thyine  wood, 
deodar,  Jir,  bukm  (Ccesalpina  Sappari),  The 
majority  of  scholars,  following  the  opinion  of 
certain  Rabbis,  incline  to  the  red  sandal  wood 
(Pterocarpus  Santahna,  L.),  a  native  of  Coroman- 
del  and  Ceyjton.  There  is  not,  however,  a  particle 
of  direct  evidence  in  its  favour.  Against  it  is  the 
fact  that  it  occurs  now  in  commerce  only  in  small 
billets,  unsuitable  for  staircases,  balustrades,  or 
even  the  construction  of  harps  and  psalteries.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  larger  sticks  might  have 
been  cut  in  ancient  times. 

In         ,  •  „'  '          must  ever  remain  as  to 

the  v   •  atended,  and  with  the 

probability*  that  a  considerable  number  of  trees 
which  grew  in  Lebanon  are  now  extinct  there 
owing  to  denudation  of  forests,  and  the  possibility 
that  the  Lebanon  algum  may  have  been  a,  different 
tree  with  the  same  name,  it  is  needless  to  suggest 
an  interpolation  of  the  passage  *  out  of  Lebanon  " 
(2  Ch  2s).  G.  E.  POST. 

ALIAH  (*&).—  A  'duke'  of  Edora,  1  Ch  151= 
Alvah,  Gn  364<*. 


ALI1N  (ijjz).—  •  A  descendant  of  Esau,  I  Ch  140= 
Alvan,  Gn  36s3. 

ALIEN.—  See  FOREIGNER, 

ALL.—  There  are  few  words  in  the  Eng.  Bible- 
the  precise  .  •  >f  which  is  so  often  missed  as 

the  word  •<•  •  foil,  examples  need  special 
attention.  1.  When  joined  to  a  pers.  pron.  all 
usually  follows  the  pron.  in  mod  us-j-^c.  in  early 
Eng.  it  often  precedes  it.  Is  536  'All  v  c  hlco  sheep 
have  gone  astray  '  ;  but  Is  646  1  We  all  do  fade  as  a 
leaf.'  2.  All  stands  for  'all  people'  in  1  Ti  415 
*that  thy  profiting  may  ni-|  »kin  (o  all.5  3*  Follow- 
ing the  Gr.  (Tras),  all  is  11  -  <i  u  «,  !s  a  freedom  which 
is  denied  to  it  in  mod.  Eng,  In  He  77,  'without 
all  contradiction/  all=any  whatever.  Cf.  Shaks. 
Macbeth,  III.  ii.  11— 

'Things  w'Uios.f  nil  remedy 
Should  bo  \\i^oir  rcjj'inl.' 

In  Col  I10  'unto  all  plcn^inpr*  is  a  literal  tr.  of 
the  Gr.,  and  means  *in  oidci  to  please  (God)  in 
every  way.*  Similarly  all  is  used  for  'every'  in 
Dt  223  *  In  like  manner  shalt  thou  do  ...  with  all 
(RV  *  every  ')  lost  thing  of  thy  brother's  '  ;  Rev  1812 
'all  manner  of  vessels  of  ivory,'  and  even  without 
the  word  *  manner  *  in  the  same  verse,  *  all  thyme 
wood.'  4.  All  means  'altogether'  in  1  K  1410  'till 
it  be  all  gone  '  ;  Nah  31  *  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  1 
it  is  all  full  of  lies.5  Cf.  Caxton  (1483)  *  The  lady 
wente  oute  of  her  wytte  and  was  al  demonyak.' 
This  is  the  meaning  of  'all'  in  'All  hail,'  Mi  2SQ, 
literally,  *  bo  al  i  opft  1  1  1  o  r  \\  1  1  ol  o,  or  in  health.  '  5*  A  II 
appears  in  -orno  mtoK-trng  phrases.  All  along: 
1  S  2820  '  Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  on 
the  earth'  (RV  'his  full  length  upon  the  earth5)  ; 
Jer  41*  'weeping  all  along  as  he  went,'  i.e. 
throughout  the  whole  way  he  went;  cf.  *I  loiew 
that  all  along,'  i.e.  IT  vi.'u'i'  (he  whole  time. 
All  in  all;  1  Co  15s  i  !.  don  may  be  all  in 
all  '  (Gr.  ir&vra  £v  trcLinv,  all  things  in  all  [persons 
and]  things}.  Cf.  Sir  4327  *  He  (God)  is  all'  (r&  irw 
to™  avrcs).  Different  is  Shake.  (Ham.  I.  ii.  198) 

'  Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again,' 

where  all  in  all  is  *  altogether.'  All  one  :  I  Co  II5 
'that  is  even  all  one  (BV  *on<*  and  the  same 
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thing')  as  if  she  were  shaven*  ;  Job  92a  KV^It  is 
all  one  *  (Heb.  «M-nnNi),  i.e.  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. All  the  whole  occurs  in  Ps  961  Pr.  Bk. 
'  Sing  unto  the  LORD,  all  the  whole  earth  '  (  AV 
and  RV  'all  the  earth').  This  redundancy  is 
found  in  various  forms  in  old  Eng.  ,  as  *  the  whole 
all/  *the  all  whole,'  'all  and  whole.'  For  all: 
Jn  2111  'for  all  (  =  notwithstanding)  there  were  so 
many.'  Cf.  Tindale's  tr.  of  Ac  1637  'for  all  that 
we  are  Bomans.'  Once  for  all:  He  1010  (Gr. 
£0<i7ra£)  ;  this  is  the  only  occurrence  in  AY,  and  it 
gives  for  all  in  ital.  ;  but  RV,  which  omits  the 
italics  here,  gives  the  same  tr.  of  this  adv.  in  He 
727  912,  Jude  »,  and  in  marg.  of  Ro  610.  In  1  Co  15s 
It  is  tr.  *  at  once  '  in  both  VSS.  All  to  brake  :  Jg 
953  '  And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  mill- 
stone upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  brake 
(RV  'and  brake')  his  skull.'  This  is  the  most 
interesting  of  those  phrases  in  which  the  word  '  all  ' 
is  found.  T1  i  •  •  r  *  /is  not,  '  and  all  in  order  to 
break  his  >  j  ,  '  verb  is  in  the  past  tense. 
The  *  to  '  is  not  the  sign  of  the  infin  ,  it  goes  with 
the  verb,  like  the  G-er.  zer,  to  signify  asunder,  or 
in  pieces.  So  we  find  to-burst,  to-cut,  to-rend,  to- 
ri ve,  etc.  '  All  '  was  prefixed  to  this  emphatic  verb 
to  give  it  greater  emphasis.  Hence  *  all  to-brake  ' 
means  '!il!o<_<''her  bioke  in  pieces.*  Cf.  Tindale's 
tr.  of  Mu  7"  iviot  fchey  tread  them  under  their  feet, 
and  the  other  turn  again,  and  all  to  rent  you.'  Sir 
T.  More  says  (Worls,  1557,  p.  1224)  'She  fel  in 
hand  with  hym  .  .  .  and  all  to  rated  him.J 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ALLAMMELECH  (ite^x).—  Perhaps  '  Kind's,  oak/ 
a  town  of  Asher  probably  near  Acco  (Jo-.  19J1>;.  The 
site  is  not  known. 

ALLAR  (B  'AAX<£/>,  A  'AX<£/>,  AV  Aalar),  1  Es  536. 

—  One  of  the  leaders  of  those  Jews  who  could  not 
show  their  pedigree  as  Isr.   at  the  return  from 
captivity  under  Zerubbabel.    The  name  seems  to 
.»•.--,    'to  Immer  in  Ezr  259,  Neh  761,  one  of  the 

»•  .  »••  which  these  Jews  returned.  In  1  Es 
'Cherub,  Addan,  and  Immer  appear  as  *  Charaatha- 
lan  leading  them  and  Allar.' 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

ALLAY,  not  found  in  AV,  is  introduced  by  RV 
into  EC  10*  'yielding  allayeth  (AV  'pacrfieth') 
great  offences.'  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  puts  an  end  to  offences  more 
completely  than  a  strong  arm,  Cf.  Shaks.  2  Henry 
VI.  IV.  i.  60,  'allay  this  thy  abortive  pride.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ALLEGE  occurs  but  twice,  Wis  1822  'aln* 
(flTroA^ous,  RV  'brin  <rin*r  to  Teinenilnnwe'Ulieonilis 
and  covenants  imide  with  the  fiiiheiti'  ;  and  Ac  IT3 
'Opening  and  ain£  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered,'  where  it  has  the  old  meaning  of  adducing 
proofs  (irapcmfl^uevos),  like  Lat.  allegare,  not  the 
mod.  sense  of  as-ei  1  in<r.  Allegiance,  not  in  AV,  is 
given  in  RV  ai  1  Ch  I2JI)  as  tr.  of  rrpt^D  *  Kept  their 
a.  to  (  AV  '  Kept  the  ward  of  ')  the  house  of  Saul.  J 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ALLEGORY.—  i.  HISTOBT  OF  THE  WORD.— 

The  substantive  tiKXyyopta,  with  its  verb  dXX^o/jerfw, 
is  derived  from  dXAo,  something  else,  and  tiyopetiu, 
I  wxtfc  ;  ;i  net  is  denned  by  Heraclitus  (Heraclides  ?) 

—  piobnbly  of  the  first  century  A.D.  —  as  follows: 


&\\T}yopla  /caXetrat  :  '  The  mode  of  speech 
which  says  other  things  (than  the  mere  letter)  and 
hints  at  different  things  from  what  it  expresses, 
is  called  appropriately  allegory3  (c.  5).  Neither 
substantive  nor  verb  is  found  in  the  LXX;  and 
the  verb  alone,  and  that  only  once  (Gal  4s4),  occurs 
hi  the  NT.  The  word,  whether  substantive  or 
verb,  a  i  >peai  s  t  o  be  altogcl  1  1  er  late  Greek.  Plutarch 
(llourished  80-120  A.D.)  tells  us  (De  And.  Poet.  19 


E)  that  it  was  the  ••,',;  IT  i»Y  ,!  in  his  day  for  the 
more  old-fashioned  «  -  ;  ",  •  l«o  deeper  sense  (or  the 
figure  expressing  it),  which  was  a  special  feature 
in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  with  its  depaweLa,  (treatment, 
manipulation] ;  and  Cicero  had  not  long  before 
introduced  dXX^yo/H'a,  in  its  Greek  form,  in  two  or 
three  passages  in  his  works  (e.g.  Orator  27 ;  Ad 
Attic,  ii.  20);  while  Philo  had  iieely  used  sub- 
stantive and  verb  early  in  the  fast  crnuiiy;  and 
the  verb  is  used  in  Joscphus  (Ant.  Piooum.  4)  of 
some  of  the  writings  of  Aioses. 

ii.  DISTINCTIVE  MEANING. — The  provinces  of 
allegory,  type,  symbol,  parable,  fable,  metaphor, 
analogy,  mystery,  may  all  trench  upon  one 
another ;  but  each  has  its  speciality,  and  the  same 
thing  can  only  receive  the  different  names  as  it  is 
viewed  from  the  different  points.  Allegory  differs 
essentially  from  type  in  that  it  is  not  a  premonition 
of  future  <>\i'lo]imenr.  and  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary historical  and  real  correspondence  in  the  main 
idea  of  the  original  to  the  new  application  of  it : 
from  symbol,  in  that  it  is  not  a  lower  grade  natur- 
ally *'i  '•  '  foith  a  higher;  from  parable,  in 
that  ••  j  picture  of  a  single  coin  pact  iui:h, 
but  a  transparency  through  which  iho  tlilibuiib 
details  are  seen  as  different  truths,  and  in  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  ethical  m  its  aim ;  from  fable, 
in  that  its  lessons  are  not  confined  to  the  sphere  of 
practical  .  •»  1-"  ••  ^  •  •;  from  metaphor,  in 
that  its  •  x  •••  not  immediate  and 

obvious,  but  has  to  be  sought  out  through  the 
medium  of  verbal  or  phenomenal  parallels;  from 
analogy,  because  it  is  not  addiessed  to  the  reason 
so  much  as  to  the  imagination  ;  and  fiom  mystery, 
in  that  it  does  not  await  a  new  order  of  things  to 
be  specially  manifested  and  truly  disceined.  All 
these  tropes  may  indeed  be  classed  under  the 
allegorical  or  th  i  "  :  •  •  so  far  as  they  all 
point  to  a  sense  ,  "  "  •"  »•'  •  that  contained  in 
the  mere  letter.  But,  conventionally  and  in 
practice,  allegory  has  a  sphere  of  its  own.  In  the 
»  •  ""  sense,  it  has  to  do  with  the  general 
•• ';  •"  •  f  life  in  its  external  resemblances,  one 
thing  being  mirrored  in  another  according  to  out- 
ward PJ  p. -n«V!<e.  >o  that  the  :  :T- .I'.nu-*  of  the 
one  can  -  ".•>  jt-  s'.c1  figure  of  thi  o,  i  »•.  f",  other 
words,  the  thing  put  before  the  eye  or  ear  repre- 
sents, not  itself,  but  something  else  in  some  way 
like  it.  Thus  the  fish  ^  a  -  CM  iK  n-"-l  us  an  allegory 
of  Christ ;  it  was  not,  -tn<  i  !\  '••{»  ;•  Iving,  a  symbol, 
or  a  type,  or  a  parable,  or  any  of  the  figures  above 
compared.  The  resemblance  was  both  far-fetched 
and  outward,  1»<  Tiii:  o\  oh  •  \\  fiom  the  several  letters 
of  the  word  t%  '.  s  a-s  rl1'4  i'ii  uJs  of  'lyrovs,  Xpt<rr6s, 
9eou,  Ti6s,  Swr-j^p.  Of  allegory  proper,  more  or  less 
elaborated,  we  have  within  the  bounds  of  the 
sacred  books  very  little.  In  the  OT  may  be 
instanced  the  allegory  of  the  Vine  in  the  80th 
Psalm,  and  in  the  $T  those  of  the  Door,  the 
Shepherd  (Jn  10),  and  the  Vine  (Jn  15).  In  the 
more  confined,  the  technical  and  historical  sense,  it 
denoted,  especially  for  Alexandrian  Greeks  and 
Jews,  the  system  of  interpretation  by  which  the 
most  ancient  Greek  literature,  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  OT  writings  (and  tiib-oquonUy  the  NT),  in 
the  other,  were  assigned  their  value  in  proportion 
as  they  meant,  not  what  they  said,  but  sonic- tiring 
else,  and  could  be  made  the  clothing  of  cpsmo- 
logical,  philosophical,  moral,  or  religious  ideas. 
This  leads  us  to  the  third  and  final  division. 

iii.  ALLEGORICAL  INTERPRETATION.— The  ten- 
dency to  allegoi  i/e  has  its  foundations  in  human 
nature.  Constantly  and  unconsciously  we  read 
into  the  Creations  of  other  men,  as,  for  example, 
into  a  painting  or  a  poem,  our  own  thoughts,  con- 
ceptions, and  enioiion*,  and  are  scarcely  to  be 
persuaded  that  they  were  not  the  original  thoughts, 
conceptions,  and  emotions  of  the  creator.  Or* 
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again,  when  any  literature  has  so  deeply  inwrought 
itself  into  the  hearts  an. ""'-..  e ::  ^  v  -'»"ave 
become  a  sacred  and  x  :>;••>-  ,-  of 
their  nature,  and  when  time  has  nevertheless  so 
far  clj<in£2d  Ahe  current  of  thought  as  to  make 
that  .:r-vi*u:t»  apparently  inconsistent  with  the 
new  idea,  or  rj.n-G^-.i.itc  to  express  it, — then  the 
choice  for  the  >^i>-"'  |W  between  a  ruinous  breach 
with  what  is,  by  this  time,  part  and  parcel  of 
themselves,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  forcing  the 
i*1  "•  •  •  S  1  n  *"  '  '  \  f  )T  "lif  •:<  •••  'ti:,,,.,  '•' 

»  ••       •  .  ..•,"*!<!'  ;*•  '"» t»in   t  '•  -,-t 

to  human  nature,  becomes,  in  the  absence  of  his- 
torical criticism,  also  inevitable,  except  to  the 
indifferent  iconoclast,  if  such  there  be.  Allegory 
proved  the  safety-valve  for  Greek,  Jew,  and 
Christian,  During  and,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  in- 
tellectual movement  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., — in 
spite  of  the  severe  criticrl  <lom  oca  Lion  of  Plato, 
whose  mind  was  set  on  liijri.pr  ihkigb, — Homer, 
the  *  Bible  of  the  Greeks/  was  saved  for  the 
educated  by  allegory ;  with  the  stories  he  told  of 
the  gods,  if  he  was  not  :,""•  ,'M"n.i.  he  was  impious, 
or  they  were  immoral.  Hence,  rrom  Ar.rvr.^ou.- 
onwards,  the  actions  of  the  Homeric  ;<;<N  H-MI 
heroes  are  allegories  of  the  forces  of  nature ;  and, 
in  Heraclitus  (first  century  A.D.),  the  *  story  of  Ares 
and  Aphrodite  and  f"-  ; "  ,  +'  -  is  a  picture  of  iron 
subdued  by  fire,  an,,  <  -  ••  » •.  to  its  original  hard- 
ness by  Poseidon,  that  is,  by  water/  Or  else  they 
are  the  movements  of  mental  powers  and  moral 
virtues ;  and  so,  in  Cornutus  (also  first  cent.  A.D.), 
when  Odysseus  filled  his  ears  that  he  might  be 
deaf  to  the  song  of  the  Sirens,  it  is  an  allegory  of 
the  iVIif  ."m-  filling  their  senses  and  powers  of 
mind  \\iiu  <Ii\iro  words  and  actions  that  the 
passions  and  pleasures  which  tempt  all  men  on  the 
sea  of  life  might  knock  at  their  doors  in  vain 
(Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1888,  pp.  62,  64). 

F>  •  ,  **• ;  <X/;  \  ui  -I-  '.,Vi  ?  .well  as  Greek,  and 
Palestinian  as  well  as  Hellenistic.  Both  sections 
of  Jews  used  allegory  for  apologetic  puip^  -. 
but  not  with  identical  aims.  The  Pal  Jews 
allegorized  the  OT,  finding  a  hidden  sense  in 
sentences,  words,  letters,  and  (in  the  centuries 
after  Christ)  even  \o\\d-po" ••,-*,  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  conscien*^  foi  ilu*  non-observance 
of  laws  that  had  become  impracticable,  or  to 
justify  traditional  and  often  trivial  increment,  or 
to  defend  God  against  apparent  inconsistency,  or 
the  writers  or  historical  characters  !,;:,!•'  '  ""..  piety 
or  immorality;  or,  generally,  for  ":•>••:  • , .  ,  ',  pur- 
poses. Thus  Akiba  (first  and  second  centuries  A. l>. ) 
claimed  to  have  saved  by  allegory  the  Sony  of 
Songs  from  i ejection.  Allegory  was  a  consider- 
able element  in  the  Pal.  Ha^gada  (or  inter- 
Itnluii'jti),  and  there  were  definite  canons  regu- 
latir.jr  is-  use.  The  Hellenistic  Jews,  whose 
metropolis  of  culture  was  Alexandria,  and  who, 
in  t).c  :u»";  lilwr.iil  oou  of  NT  times,  constituted 
the  iii.vo.'.it  01  -Jew-,  directed  their  apologetic 
towards  educated  Greeks,  for  --Y*  •  • "  •  "  pur- 
poses, and  allegorized  the  OT  i,  >  •<?  •  •.  their 
sacred  books  were  neither  barbarous  nor  immoral 
nor  impiou-,  that  their  religion  had  the  same 
nuionak  ai  (iicck  philosophy,  and  that  Moses  had 
been  the  teacher,  or,  at  all  events,  the  anticipator, 
of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics. 
The  Hellenistic  thinkers  desired  to  be  Greek  philo- 
sophers without  ceasing  to  be  Jewish  religionists. 
Thus  the  Alexandrian  Aristobulus  (second  cent. 
B.C.),  reputed  to  be  the  earliest  known  Hellenistic 
allegorizer,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Pent,  ad- 
dressed to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  sought  (as  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says)  to  'bring  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophy out  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.'  But  the 
representative  Alexandrian  allegorizer  was  Philo 
(early  in  first  century  A.D.) :  he  reduced  allegory  to 
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a  system  of  his  own,  with  canons  similar  to  those 
of  the  Pal.  Haggadists,  but  freely  used,  and 
adapted  •'  *  "  *  "  '  nds  by  means  of  the 
Platonic  .  t  Professing  to  retain 

the  literal  i  ••  ,  *  i  itself  moral  teach 

ing,  he  nev  r"  •'.•  4  Icj."1  >»   tran- 

scendently significant  (as  the  Sd:  ••"•!»>-••  * ,  that 
both  literal  and  moral  were  t  ••'.  '."'•;  over- 
whelmed :  before  the  writer's  determination  to 
extract  the  .V1  ,  '•  1  at  all  costs  and  in  any  sense 
that  at  the  ;  •'  •  -id  his  mood,  the  facts  often 
t1 "  ."  •':.•>  i  >sl .  the  narrative  was  turned  .ijr-'cU  do  »\  i1 , 
,  ",..  "  *  ;io  handling  of  the  characters  of  OT 
story,  the  Tiiiitioi  \\cro  entirely  ignored.  So,  when 
it  is  said  that  Jacob  took  a  stone  for  his  pillow, 

what  he  did,  as  "i    .     k  "•"  •     •' 

soul,  was  to  put       •  ' 

of  that  holy  ground  close  to  his  mind ;  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  going  to  sleep,  he,  in  reality,  found 
repose  in  the  intelligence  wnich  he  had  chosen  that 
on  it  he  might  lay  the  burden  of  his  life.  Again, 
Joseph  is  made,  in  one  aspect,  the  type  or  the 
sensual  mind,  and,  in  another,  of  a  conqueror 
victorious  over  pleasure. 

We  find  the  Alexandrian  method  employed  upon 
the  OT  as  early  as  the  Booh  of  Wisdom  and  its 
HThpoiicjil  into^rctaiim  of  the  manna  in  the 
Pont.  (KrJff-)>  arid-  of  tne  high  priest's  robe  as  the 
image  of  the  whole  world  (1824). 

The  early  Christians  therefore  found  this  current 
j  "•"! :  <  UM  ,  i  V"«*<  ("•  !i!v  ili,',d(-f  ii'1,!"^1-  ,;  ;i>in  to  their 
nana  in  the  .T.piTriOTr-  they  drew  irom  the  OT 
against  the  i.ui/dKjv.iii:  Jews;  and,  in  particular, 
St.  Paul  and  the  Paulinists,  in  their  efforts  to 
turn  the  law  itself  against  the  law-worshipping 
Judaisers.  But  not  till  •  .  '••""  times,  cul- 
11 /"  '''.r  I:i  the  times  u  •  .  «/  Alexandria 

,-  •!<:•'  ,  <  •«.  does  the  allegorical  method  «,ho\v  itself 
in  any  luxuriance.  Tne  method  of  Jesus  and  the 
speakers  and  writers  in  NT  is  typical  rather 
than  allegorical,  and  Palestinian  rather  than  Alex- 
andrian; and,  in  any  case,  is  self -restrained  and 
free  from  the  characteristic  ovli!u;.r  i  "•  •  of  rabbi 
and  philosopher.  St.  Paul,  jr.  !"s  j,  •  '•  :.  "•••i  *•." 
the  method  to  the  command  as  to  r  •  '•«  i  :. 
(1  Co  991-),  to  the  rock  (1  Co  104),  ana  to  tne  veil  01 
Moses  (2  Co  313ff-)j  is  both  Palestinian,  and  Alex- 
andrian in  disregarding  the  original  drift  of  the 
passages  and  incidents,  treating  M  as  nottiing 
(1  Co  910)  in  coinpaiison  with  the  typico-alle^orkcil 
interpretation ;  but  he  is  Pal.  in  being  hpmuetical 
in  his  aim  and  not  philosophical,  and  in  having 

•  •  !•'  ;"ents  in  hi-*  i>ei-pc<!iivo  rather  than 
1  •  ,  .In  Gal  4:*™'  he  ojpenly  affirms  that 
Hagar  and  Sarah,  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  &rl^  dXX-jj- 
7opoi5/*€jca,  i.e.  are  (1)  spoken  or  written  of  in  the 
Scriptures  allegorically,  or  (2)  interpreted  allegori- 
cally  (with  his  approval)  in  his  own  day ;  and,  in 
treating  them  (somewhat  after  Phikrs  manver 
upont ho  snnie  subject)  as  rcpi  essntin^  iwodiiTeicnt 
covenants,  one  of  the  present  and  the  other  of  the 
future  •!<••  .-iluis,  li  j  approximates  1o  jhe  Alex- 
andrian |i:i.lo-ii,i:,  ifil  piacucc  of  nlli^oii^Lnjr  con- 
crete things,  persons-,  arid  event1-  into  Jikstract 
ideas :  but  only  approximates ;  for  not  only  is  he 
clearly  historical  and  tvpical  in  his  basis,  and 
homiletical  in  his  aim,  but,  if  criwr^tx6*  re^ers  (as 
some  think)  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters 
according  to  the  Rabbinic  Gematria,  he  is,  even 
here,  Palestinian  rather  than  Alexandrian  in  his 
method  of  interpretation.  In  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews 
the  influence  of  Philo  and  Alexandria  comes  out 
more  definitely.  The  writer  is  an  '  idealist  whose 
heaven  is  the  home  of  all  transcendental  realities, 
whose  earth  is  full  of  their  symbols,  and  these  are 
most  abundant  where  earth  is  most  sacred — in  the 
temple  (or  tabernacle)  and  worship  of  his  people.* 
He  &  Alexandrian  in  his  frequent  con  trasts  between 
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the  invisible  (II1),  imperishable  (85  9s8  1228),  arche- 
typal world  (82),  and  the  visible  (II8),  perishable 
(1227)  world  of  appearance  (11s),  the  imperfect  copy 
(MdeLyfta)  of  the  former  (923  85) ;  or,  again,  between 
Judaism  as  the  shadow  (rida)  and  Christianity  as 
the  nearest  earthly  approximation  (clic&v)  to  the 
heavenly  substance  (r&  girovpdvia)  (S6  101) ;  and  the 
allegory  of  Melchizedek,  based  not  on  the  historical 
personage  so  much  as  on  the  nature  of  the  two 
passing  allusions  to  him,  combined  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  great  silence  elsewhere  in  the  OT 
as  to  his  birth  and  descent,  as  well  as  of  the  two 
names  Melchizedek  and  Salem, — all  these  together 
being  made  the  foundation  of  a  logical  construction 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  as  an  embodiment 
of  the  preconceived  idea, -—can  hardly  be  considered 
without  regard  to  Philo's  treatment  of  Melchizedek 
as  an  allegory  of  his  apparently  impersonal  Logos. 
And  yet,  with  the  expression  in  the  1 10th  Psalm  be- 
fore us,  *  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek,'  we  must  allow  Dr.  Westcott  a 
certain  margin  of  justification  when  he  maintains 
that  the  treatment  of  Melchizedek  is  typical  rather 
than  allegorical;  though  he  appears  to  be  too 
sweeping  when  he  affirms,  *  There  is  no  allegory  in 
this  epistle.'  J.  MASSIE. 

ALLEMETH  (npja),  AV  Alemeth,  1  Ch  6°°; 
Almon  (pops?),  Jos  2118. — A  Levitical  city  of  Ben- 
jamin. It  is  noticed  with  Anathoth,  and  is  the 
present  'Almtt  on  the  hills  N.  of  Anathoth.  8WP 
vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.  C.  R.  ~ 


ALLIANCE.— The  attitude  of  the  Israelites  to 
foreign  nations  varied  greatly  at  different  periods 
in  their  history.  In  early  times  alliances  were 
entered  into  and  treaties  concluded  without  the 
slightest  scruple.  Even  intermixture  with  alien 
races  was  so  far  from  being  tabooed,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  land  west 
of  the  Jordan  was  secured.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
Judah  married  and  had  children  by :  i  i  e  •',',-:  f  • T  <. :  o  f 
a  Canaanite(Gn  382),  the  tradition  em  hoi ;  .» jr  tiu* 
history  of  the  clan  in  a  personal  narrative. "  Again, 
the  condemnation  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gn  34^°)  is 
evidently  due  to  the  violation  of  a  treaty  previously 
entered  into  with  Sheehem  (cf.  the  story  of  the 
Gibeonites,  Jos  9s,  2  S  211). 

For  the  earliest  period,  then,  it  may  be  held  that 
treaties  with  Canaanitish  clans  were  frequent 
and  general.  On  the  other  hand,  they  played 
an  important  part  in  the  internal  history  of  the 
Hebrews.  Israel  was  by  no  means  at  first  so 
homogeneous  as  is  often  supposed :  the  tribes, 
Ii'iiuienlly  independent  of  each  other,  were  gradu- 
ally knir  together  by  circumstances.  Common 
dangers  led  to  common  action  on  the  part  of  t,\\o  or 
more  of  them :  the  leaders  conferred  together,  or 
the  chief  of  the  strongest  clan,  or  of  the  one  most 
immediately  threat eiicd,  assur-  •  •'  J1  o  r- 1  •"  Y 
and  the  way  was  picpnrcd  for  a  » '<  •.  --i r'  ',  :  s  < 
The  times  of  the  Judges  furnish  ample  evidence  of 
tuis,  and  the  monarchy  had  no  other  foundation. 
A  very  curious  alliance,  and  one  that  proves  both 
the  looseness  of  the  Heb.  confederacy  and  the 
readiness  with  which  relations  were  entered  into 
with  foreign  eis,  is  thaft  between  David  and  Achish, 
king  of  Calli  (1  S  272).  Under  it,  David  was  pre- 
pared to  fight,  on  behalf  of  ^  the  traditional  enemies 
of  his  race,  against  iho  Bcnjnmiie  kingdom  of  Saul. 
That  he  did  not,  ^as  apparently  duo  hololy  to  the 
suspicions  of  Isis  fidelity  entertained  by  the  lords 
of  i  lie  PhiUs-iiiic*. 

When  the  monarchy  became  settled  and  com- 
paratively powerful  under  Solomon,  treaties  with 
foreigners,  in  the  stricter  sense,  became  frequent. 
Solomon  himself  formed  an  alliance  with  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre  (1  K  5),  and  it  is  most  probable  that  i 


some  of  his  marriages,  and  especially  that  with  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  cemented  a  political  union. 
The  frequency  with  which  rebels  and  outlaws 
sought  a  refuge  in  Egypt  made  such  a  union 
desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  memorials  of 
the  capture  of  Jerus.  by  Shishak  of  Egypt  disprove 
the  conjecture  that  his  attack  on  Rehoboam  was 
made  in  support  of  Jeroboam.  After  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes,  Israel  and  Judah  both  sought 
.*</n  I;:11  is--!-!  :>rMv;  ,"••  l:i-!  i,"1'  other.  Asa,  on  being 


, 

by  Baaslia,  bribed  Benhadad  of  Syria  to 
dissolve  the  alliance  he  had  previously  formed  witl 
Israel,  and  to  join  him  in  his  war  with  that  country. 
It  was  not  until  the  reigns  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
Ahab  that  the  two  countries  found  themselves  in 
accord,  and  fought  side  by  side  against  the  heathen. 
Their  union  was,  of  course,  purely  political  :  it  had 
7'o'Yr,;.:  lo  do  with  religious  or  sentimental  con- 
-•flLi-i.io'i-*.  Ahab  could  also  formp  or  maintain, 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  build 
an  altar  to  Baal  as  the  guardian  m<l  h'»p"'_v  of 
the  treaty  (1  K  1631).  With  the  C^'^KV  of  the 
Assyrians  on  the  scene,  a  new  series  of  alliances  is 
begun.  Jehu's  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  was  that  of 
a  vassal  rather  than  an  ally,  and  Menahem  seems 
to  have  bribed  TI.Ij  'h-p^c-or  to  aid  him  against 
his  own  subject-.  %-2  :\  ir>  ").  At  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  pioplieN  bo<rin  to  inveigh  against  these 
alliances  K'f.  c-  penally  Hos  89,  Is  3015),  and  the 
national  exclusiveness  is  finally  perfected  by  Ezra 
and  his  school.  J.  MILLAR. 

ALLIED  (Neh  134  only)  has  the  special  meaning 
of  connected  by  marriage.    So  Rob.  of  Glouc.  — 


« An-1  - 
To    »> 


•»-!•  i  honour 


J.  HASTINGS. 
ALLON.—l.  (B  *AXXc$v,  A  'ASAc^,  AV  Allom), 
1  Es  5s4.  —  His  descendants  are  the  last  named 
among  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel.  He  may  be  the  sanie 
as  Ami  ('ON  'H^eZ),  the  last  named  m  the  parallel 
list  in  Ezr  257,  or  Amon  (pn$  'H/*d)t),  Neh  759; 
but  the  eight  preceding  names  in  1  Es  have  no 
parallels  in  the  canonical  books,  so  that  the 
identification  is  doubtful.  Fritzsche  <iun;->  '.i.< 
viol  &\\wvs  meaning  'etc.'  2.  A  Simeomte' prince, 
1  Ch  487.  H.  ST.  J,  THACKERAY. 

JLLLON  BJLCUTH  (nw?  ]ft*,  AV  A,  Bachuth, 
'oak  of  weeping'),  where  Deborah,  Rebekah's 
nurse,  was  buried,  was  at  Bethel  (Gn  358).  See 
BETHEL,  OAK.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

ALLOW.— Two  distinct  Lat.  words,  allaudare, 
to  praise,  approve,  and  allocare,  to  place  (the 
latter  through  the  French  alouer),  assumed  in 
Eng.  the  same  form  'allow.'  Consequently  in  the 
five  occurrences  of  this  word  in  AV  there  are  two 
distinct  meanings.  1.  To  approve :  Ro  71B  *  For 
that  which  I  do,  I  a.  not '  (Gr.  ywdxrKw,  hence  RV 
'know  not');  Ro  1422  'Happy  is  he  that  con- 
demneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he 
aetn>  (RV  'approveth');  1  Th  24;  and  Lk  114« 
*Ye  a.  the  deeds  (R"V  'consent  unto  the  works') 
of  your  fathers.'  Cf.  Fs  IP  Pr.  Bk.  'The  Lord 
ae*h  (AV  and  RV  'trieth')  tho  li-hioo^.'  2« 
To  place  before  one  so  as  to  see  «M*I  i\\in\'i  it,  to 
acknowledge,  accept:  Ac  2415  '"Which  they  them- 
selves also  a.'  (Gr.  irpoff8£xo/mi,  RV  'look  for,'  m. 
'accept3).  Allowable  (not  in  AV  or  RV)  is  found 
in  Pref.  of  AV=*  worthy  of  approval.'  Allowance 
is  also  in  Pref.  AV= approval,  and  has  been  intro* 
duced  by  RV  at  Jer  52s4  in  the  mod.  sense  of 
'  portion '  ( AV  c  diet ').  Cf .  1  Es  I7. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ALMIGHTY  is  used  in  OT  as  tr.  of  ntf  48  times 
(all  the  occurrences  of  that  word)  of  wh.  31  are 
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in  Job.  In  NT  It  is  used  as  tr.  of  TravTofcpdrup  10 
fcimes  (all  the  occurrences  of  that  word),  of  wh.  9 
are  in  Rev.  It  is  also  freq.  in  Apocr.  See  GOD. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

AL  MODAD  (-nto?N),  the  first-named  son  of 
Joktan,  Gn  1026S  I  Ch  I30.  The  context  seems  to 
Imply  that  some  tribe  or  district  of  S.  Arabia  is 
meant,  but  the  name  has  not  hitherto  been  identi- 
fied with  certainty.  The  first  element  has  been 
variously  explained  as  the  Arab,  article  (this  is 
perhaps  intended  by  the  Massoretic  punctuation  5 
so  Dillmann  on  Gn  1026),  as  the  Sem.  M  (( God ' ;  so 
Halevy),  and  as  the  Arab,  dl  ('  family* ;  so  Glaser, 
Skizze,  ii.  425).  The  second  element  seems  clearly 
to  be  a  derivative  of  the  verb  wadd  (to  love),  of  the 
same  stem  as  the  name  Wadd,  a  god  of  the 
Min^eans  and  other  Arabian  races.  As  a  word 
that  can  be  read  Maudad  Is  applied  in  ^-cription^ 
to  the  Gebanites  in  their  relation  to  bhe  kir.<;s  of 
Ma'in,  Glaser  suggests  that  the  name  should  be 
rendered  *the  family  to  whom  the  office  of  Maudad,* 
i.e.  some  priosthooo  of  Wadd,  *wn*  <v--!pr,Kil.'  and 
that  the  tribe  should  be  iti-'n; !.":«,•.  \*H\M  the 
Gebanites,  whom  he  places  in  the  S.W.  corner  of 
Arabia.  Others  have  suppo-"*!  r:;*  nord  to  be 
corrupt,  and  have  corrector  ••  '/-  !'///•  id,  the  well- 
known  name  of  a  tribe  of  Yemen. 

D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTH. 

ALH  ON.— See  ALLEMETH. 

ALMON-DIBLATKAIW  r-:;;:z-:L»,  yu  33«««). 
— A  station  in .the  joiiinounji-,  pi<>i>.  i<icT'titJil  with 
Beth-diblathaim,  Jer  48H  The  meaning  of  the 
word  Diblathaim  is  a  double  cake  of  figs ;  its 
npplir»a1:o;i  l/o  a  town  may  indicate  the  appear- 
in1  co  or  the  place  or  neighbourhood.  Conder 
suggests  *  two  discs '  with  reference  to  some  altar- 
stone  or  dolmen  (cf.  ffeth  and  Moab,  p.  262). 

A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

ALMOND  (nptf  shdMd).  ShdMd  is,  like  many 
names  of  plants,  useol  for  both  the  planl  and  its 
fruit.  Thus  in  EC  125  and  Jer  I11,  the  reference  is 
to  the  tree,  while  in  Gn  4311,  Ex  25s3*84  3719-20, 
Nu  178,  the  reference  is  to  the  fruit.  The  Arab, 
name  for  the  almond  is  lauz.  The  same  word 
occurs  once  in  OT  (Gn  30s7),  where  it  is  wrongly 
translated  in  AV  Hazel.  The  Heb.  equivalent, 
n?9  is  undoubtedly  another  name  for  the  almond, 
probably  the  more  ancient  one. 

The  almond,  Amygdalus^  communis,  L.,  belongs 
to  the  order  Rosacese,  tribe  Amygdalese,  and  is 
a  tree  with  an  oblong  or  spherical  comus,  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  branches  are 
somewhat  straggling,  especially  in  the  wild  state. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  serrate,  acute,  three  to 
four  inches  long,  and  most  of  them  fall  during  the 
winter.  About  midwinter  the  bare  tree  is  suddenly 
covered  with  blossoms,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad.  Although  the  petals  are  pale  pink 
toward  their  base,  they  are  usually  whitish  toward 
their  tips,  and  the  general  effect  of  an  almond  tree 
in  blossom  is  white.  As  there  are  no  leaves  on  the 
tree  when  the  blossoms  come  out,  the  whole  tree 
appears  a  mass  of  white,  and  the  effect  of  a  large 
number  of  them,  interspersed  among  the  dark- 
green  foliage  and  golden  fruit  of  the  lemon  and 
orange,  arid  I  ho  font  noiy  tops  of  the  palms,  is  to  give 
im  iiulcpcTilriihlo  chnim  to  the  January  and  Febru- 
ary landscapes  in  the  orchards  of  the  large  cities 
of  Pal.  and  Syria.  Soon  after  blossoming,  the 
delicate  petals  begin  to  fall  in  soft,  snowy  showers 
on  the  ground  under  and  around  the  trees,  and 
their  place  is  taken  by  the  young  fruit;  and,  at  the 
eame  time,  the  young  leaves  begin  to  open,  and 
the  tree  is  covered  with  foliage  in  March.  The 
young  fruit  consists  of  an  oblong,  flattened,  downy 
pod,  which  often  attains  a  length  of  two  and  a 
half  to  three  inches,  and  a  thickness  of  two-thirds 


of  an  inch.  This  pod  is  called  in  Arab.  kurlaun 
el-lauz,  and  just  before  ripening  it  has "  a  crisp, 
cucumber-like  consistence,  and  a  pleasant  acid 
taste,  which  are  greatly  liked  by  the  people. 
It  is  hawked  about  the  streets  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  and  eaten  with  great  relish, 
especially  by  children.  At  this  stage  the  shell 
of  the  nut  is  yet  soft,  and  the  kernel  juicy, 
with  a  slight  smack  of  peach  -  stone  flavour. 
Very  soon,  however,  the  succulent  flesh  of  the 
outer  envelope  loses  its  juice,  and  dries  around  the 
1  i  «r <:••"••  •"••".  i<»  which  it  forms  a  shrunken, 
•,  .'!•»  j  •  .p  i  io-  »  '-lie  kernel  acquires  firmness, 
»••  i  v  ,M  M  .n."vs  the  nut  is  ripe.  It  is  then 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Almonds 
are,  and  always  have  been,  a  favourite  luxury  of 
the  Orientals  (Gn  4311).  They  make  a  delicious 
confection  of  the  hulled  kernels,  by  beating  them 
into  a  paste  with  sugar  in  a  mortar.  This  paste, 
moulded  into  various  shapes,  is  called  hariset-el- 
lauz.  The  half  kernels  are  spread  over  several 
sorts  of  blancmange,  called  mahallibtyeh,  and 
nashawtyeh,  and  ynughli.  Almonds  are  also 
sugared  as  with  us. 

There  are  several  species  of  wild  almond  in  Pal. 
and  Syria.  (1)  The  wild  state  of  Amygdalus  com- 
munis,  L.,  a  stunted  tree,  with  smaller  blossoms 
and  pods,  and  small  bitter  nuts.  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  this  have  leaves  less  than  an  inch  long. 
(2)  A.  Orientalis,  Ait.,  a  shrub  with  spinescent 
branches,  small  silvery  leaves,  and  bitter  nuts, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  (3)  A,  lycioides, 
Spach,  a  shrub  with  intricate,  stiff,  spiny  branches, 
linear-lanceolate,  green  leaves,  and  a  bitter  nut 
half  an  inch  long.  (4)  A.  spartioides,  Spach,  a 
shrub  with  few  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  bitter 
nuts,  a  little  over  half  an  inch  long.  All  of  these 
share  more  or  less  the  peculiarities  of  flowering 
and  fruiting  which  belong  to  the  cultivated  al- 
mond. 

The  Heb.  word  for  almond  signifies  the  c  waker,' 
in  allusion  to  its  being  the  first  tree  to  wake  to  life 
in  the  winter.  The  word  also  contains  the  signifi- 
cation of  'watching'  and  *':,"  •  •>•:.'  In  Jer  I11 

the  word  for  *  almond  tree '  i "',  and  the  word 

for  *  I  will  hasten '  (v.12),  shdMdj  from  the  same 
root.  The  almond  was  the  emblem  of  the  divine 
forwardness  in  bringing  God's  promises  to  pass. 
A  similar  instance  in  the  name  of  another  rosa- 
ceous ulant  is  the  apricot,  which  was  named  from 
prascocia  (early)  on  account  of  its  blossoms  appear- 
ing early  in  tlio  ^pil'ip,  and  its  fruit  ripening 
earlier  than  its  convener  the  peach  (Pliny,  xv.  11). 

The  usual  interpretation  of  EC  125  *  the  almond 
tree  shall  flourish/  is  that  the  old  man's  hair  shall 
turn  white  like  the  almond  tree.  To  this  Gesenius 
objects,  that  the  blossom,  of  the  almond  is  pink,  not 
white.  He  prefers  to  m  translate  the  word  for 
flourish  by  spurn  or  reject,  making  the  old  man 
reject  the  almond  because  he  has  no  teeth  to  eat  it. 
But  this  objection  has  no  force.  The  pink  colour 
of  the  almond  blossom  is  very  light,  usually  mainly 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  fades  as  they  open, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  tree  as  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance is  snowy- white.  The  state  of  the  teeth  has 
already  been  alluded  to  (v,8),  *and  the  grinders 
cease  because  they  are  few/  and  'the  sound  of 
the  grinding  is  low.'  Wo  may  therefore  retain 
the  beautiful  imagery  which  brings  to  mind  the 
silver  hair  of  the  aged,  and  draw  from  the  snowy 
blossom  the  promise  of  the  coming  fruit. 

G.  E.  POST. 

ALMSGIVING.— i.  The  History  of  the  Word.— 
This  is  interesting  rmcl  in^  ni<  !ive.  The  Gr.  word 
AeT/jaoo-^,  from  \vluoli  '!r/ri<i  is  c!ouve<!,  is  one  of 
ihf-M!  iionl-  wlihli  owe  their  origin  to  the  use  of 
«!i<>  (»r.  !js'"'ii  vo  !,\r  Jews  imbued  with  the  religious 
M.,!  <>•  'ii(  ,i  i'  ,.!<  n .  oi"  OT.  The  LXX  (including  the 
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Apocr.)  supplies  the  greatest  variety  of  examples 
of  tlie  senses  given  to  it.  In  son-  »  •<«>-,•.;.'  ••»  *l 
appears  impossible  to  distinguish  its  .".'.•.•;!  *  •.  r 
thatofe'Aeos;  "but  ^  .-'•  as  der:\,<!  •"(,',.  \  j 
a<li  4\€^^ci3v,  which  aescuues  a  merciful  man,  who 
is  himself  as  it  were  a  concrete  example  of  mercy, 
p'o;)Vily  denotes  the  exhibition  of  the  quality, 
inLin:  ;-ii:,*  the  inward  feeling.  It  is  used  of  God 
both  in  the  sing.  (Is  I27  2S17,  Sir  I729,  Bar  422)  and 
ir  ri,ir_  rps  log  (sept  102) 6,  To  32].  A  deep  sense 

in  v  ;K!  i  goodness  had  been  and  would  be  proved 
in  deeds,  is  specially  characteristic  of  revealed 
religion  ;  and  the  need  for  »  \  "•.  this  may,  in 
part  at  least,  have  been  the  !  •  ,  coining  the 
unelassical  term  which  we  are  t<,,  -ido  "*1/  T!  is 
used  of  men,  also,  to  signify  {'  "u,  -!••'».  : ,  c*f 
kindness,  the  practice  of  works  jf  IMJ.CJ  vv,,:  ,,"  , 
Pr  1922  2028  2121,  Sir  710  etc.);  and  (2)  particular 
works  of  mercy  (Pr  33,  Dn  4s4  [Eng.  427]  Sir  352 
[Sept.  324],  To  I3- 16  etc.).  By  the  time  at  least  that 
the  books  of  Sir  and  To  were  written,  it  had  come  to 
•<  ;  '  i  ,  <•""»  '"  "<  •  of  deeds  of  compassion 
to  the  poor,  ine  importance  which  this  class  of 
actions  had  acquired  for  religious  minds  is  thus 
marked  by  the  adoption  of  a  special  word  to  denote 
them.  The  LXX,  however,  does  not  supply  any 
clear  instance  of  the  transference  of  the  word  to 
the  actual  gifts  bestowed. 

The  LXX  -  ••  ;"«.;  'i  .'  .•  •  •  •  -"  •-,  ••,»  r-  ^  ~<  •• 
npn  (mercy ), .,  •••!  ;:  '  •  ",•  ,  »  •••  :  «";•• 
eousness,  pnv,  nijis,  n^x  (Dn  424).  The  thought  may 
suggest  itself  that  we  have  iioia  ^";rri>  of  a  tendency 
to  regard  A.,  after  the  manner  of  the  Talm.,  as  the 
chief  and  most  typical  of  the  works  whereby  that 
'  'f 1  t  •  may  be  acquired  which  makes  man 
!','[•  «•  vith  God.  But  this  is  more  than 
doubtful.  It  occurs  several  times  where  righteous- 
ness is  •  •  ,  ."".'i  '  \»f  0  >d  (Is  I27  2817  5916).  In  one  or 
more  •  s!uk  ,"•  '','••  r;«  passages,  where  words  for 
pj'lilu.  •-MI**  are  tr.  in  LXX  by  cV-  "/'••».  a 
In  r  i:  n  .'fci.«:l,t  v  may  be  in  view  (Ps  3/>  [S-,  j  i  :\-2  , 
Dt  e25  2413,  Ps  24  [Sept.  23]°).  But  in  each  case 
a  different  interpretation,  at  least  of  the  LXX,  is 
possible.  The  conception  of  ij^litconsne**  in  OT 
is  a  large  one,  and  not  wholly  dolinirc.  Under  one 
aspect  it  wears  almost  the  character  of  mercy. 
And  it  may  have  been  from  a  more  or  less  clear 
consciousness  of  this  that  the  M»FM!<  'in,'*-  just  re- 
ferred to  were  adopted.  Neither  in  the  Apocr. 
nor  in  the  LXX  of  the  canon,  books  do  there 
appear  to  be  examples  of  the  use  of  SiKaKxrtvr] 
for  *  almsgiving,*  though  it  is  true  that  €\STJ- 
yoarfo'il  and  dimiofftivq  are  coupled  at  To  214  12s- 9 
in  a  manner  which  shows  a  strong  association 
of  ideas  between  them.  We  have,  however,  an 
indication  of  this  Rabbinic  usage  in  the  best 
supported  reading  of  Mt  6l. 

In  NT  the  word  is  used  in  Mt  and  Lk  and  in  Ac, 
but  aiujiy-  iii  the  sense  either  of  A.  or  of  alms — 
the  actual  gn\  (for  the  latter  see  Ac  32- 8). 

The  Lat.  Fathers,  from  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 
onwards,  and  the  Old  Lat.  and  VtQg.  VSS  employ 
the  word  eleemosyna,  transliterated  from  the  &r. ; 
only,  however,  in  those  cases  where  they  had  no 
exact  or  convenient  Lat.  equivalent.  From  Lat. 
eccles.  usage  come  the  various  derivatives  in  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe  (Eng.  alms,  Fr. 
aumdne,  Germ.  Almosen,  Ital.  limosina). 

ii.  Jewish  Teaching. — Some  consideration  of  this 
Is  necessary,  if  we  would  rightly  appreciate  the 
teaching  of  NT  on  the  subject.  Evidence  of  the 
importance  which  A.  had  acquired  for  religious 
minds  among  the  Jews  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent.  B.c. 
has  already  come  before  us  in  the  fact  that  a 
special  name  was  assigned  to  this  class  of  actions. 
They  had  become  one  of  the  common  and  acknow- 
ledged observances  of  the  religious  life,  a  matter  to 
be  attended  to  by  the  religious  man  in  the  same 


regular  and  careful  manner  as  prayer  and  fastings 
with  which  we  find  A.  V»  *1  '-,  o  To  12s,  Sir  710, 
and  cf.  the  conduct  of  ,,,-  c.i1  -  .<  proselyte  Cor- 
nelius, Ac  1Q2'4).  It  is  regarded  as  a  specially 
efficacious  means  of  making  atonement  for  sin 
(Sir  314-80  1614),  and  obtaining  divine  piotection 
from  calamity  (Sir  2912  4024,  To  1410- u) ;  the  meiit 
thereof  is  an  unfailing  possession  (Sir  4017) ;  the 
religious  reputation  to  be  won  thereby  is  held  out 
as  an  inducement  to  the  practice  of  it  (Sir  31  [LXX 
34] "). 

Such  features  in  the  estimate  of  A.  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  marked  in  the  Talm.,  where  n  -.,  V-,1  <»  — 
ness,  is  .  •  <  *  ""  vme  for  A.  Ine  peiiorm- 
ance  of  •  ••  .  »i  \  is  set  forth  as  a  means 

whereby  man  may  be  accounted  righteous  in  the 
sight  of  God,  like  the  fulfilment  of  the  command- 
ments of  the  Law.  It  is  even  more  meritorious 
than  the  latter,  because  it  is  not  exactly  prescribed, 
but  left,  as  to  its  extent  and  amount  at  least,  to 
the  individual.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  all  the  Rabbinic  (  ,-,,  *•:  :/  •  •  A.  tends  to  self- 
righteousness.  It  has  r-  ;  •  <  The  superiority 
of  those  deeds  of  kindness  in  which  personal  sym- 
pathy is  shown,  and  which  involve  the  taking  of 
trouble,  over  the  mere  bestowal  of  gifts,  is  clearly 
insisted  on,  and  there  are  sayings  which  strikingly 
enjoin  consideration  for  the  self-respect  of  the 
recipients  of  bounty.  (See  F.  Weber,  5  ,w ,  ,i  '?. 
altsynaqogalen  Palastinischen  T/ieologie,  p.  :?"•",'};., 
and  A.  W  unsche,  Neue  Beitr.  z*  Erlaut.  d.  Evany. 
au$  Talmud  u.  Midrasch.  on  Mt  61'4,  Lk  II41 
12®.) 

iii.  The  Teaching  of  the  NT. — In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (as  recorded  in  Mt),  our  Lord,  after 
setting  forth  His  New  Law  as  a  true  fulfilment  of 
the  Ancient  Law  (517"48),  proceeds  to  treat  of  certain 
chief  religious  observances  from  a  similar  point  of 
view  (G1"1^) ;  and,  in  full  accordance  with  the  Jewish 
thought  of  the  time,  that  one  which  He  takes  first  is 
A.  It  may  seem  strange  that  He  does  not  more 
directly  correct  the  erroneous  notions  of  merit  and 
justification  v  !>Vi  !:;K  ; ""  .  \  "" -ecome  associated, 
in  more  or '•  <,i  .'•  "  •  ."o"i ,  ••  .'  such  works;  and 
that  He  speaks  of  a  divine  reward  for  them  without 
•  nY.iri(jrM'\  i»  ;M  if  P.':  ••:,»"::  ip-l  IM"  .irulo'  Miinilri^.  He 
<  :iM  <  n--  fliin  '  I;  v.ah  »••  •  ;,••"  ••  motive, 
indifference  to  and  even  ,  *•  ,  •<  ••  •,  j »«/,•«  praise, 
and  "flf-ro\i'<  tf1,  IM  -  But,  in  truth,  if  we  learn 
to  I'--  TI«'  <j::;il  i\  o,"  the  motive  for,  and  the 
man- <T  of  pi  i, Til:  »:;•,  each  deed,  with  reference 
only  to  the  "judgment  which  God  will  |tionoun:,e 
upon  it,  that  temper  of  mind,  that  Jaith  ar.d 
humility  and  sense  of  personal  failure  and  sin, 
which  jjonc  are  consistent  with  the  principles  ^of 
the  gospel,  will  be  secured.  Another  very  signifi- 
cant saying  of  our  Lord  on  A.  is  given  Lk  II41.  He 
there  enjoins  it  as  the  true  means  of  purifying 
material  objects  for  pur  use ;  it  is  a  counterpart  to 
the  ceremonial  washings  of  the  Pharisees.  Lk  1288 
is  the  only  other  passage  in  the  Gospels  where  the 
word  e\eriij,o<rtivr)  is  used.  But  liberality  in  giving  is 
frooucnth'  inculcated  or  commended  (Mt  542  3921, 
Mk~  10"1,  Lk  630-88  1413  169  1822).  In  the  Acts  the 
Jewish  use  of  the  term  is  illustrated ;  it  does  not 
occur  there  in  any  Christian  precept.  But  that 
feature  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  community  at 
Jems,  in  the  first  days,  as  there  pictured,  which 
has  been  called  communism,  is  more  properly  an 
example  of  abounding  charity. 

In  Christendom  dm  ing  many  centuries  the  duty  of 
A.  (i -T  iinjir  ily.  no  <loul>; ,  from  a  desire  of  obeying  the 
comma i:<N  of  OlnUtj  received  great,  and  sometimes 
cXii^trcratorl,  n(  toni  ion  The  danger  now  is  rnthor 
tliar, ;  liiongli  foar  of  i  ho  ill-ellccts  of  indiscriminate 
A.,  ilio  <lisi)o?ition  to  gnc  andtke  habit  of  doing 
so  ^linuM  1>c  (liscoMni^ed.  A  practice,  however, 
enjoined  as  this  one  is,  must  permanently  hold  a 
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"•";,''•    ,""     ,  in  the  Christian  role  of  life.     It  is  the 
•••.,,.    •  "  modern  economic  and  social  knowledge 
only  to  make  its  exercise  more  wise  and  bene- 
ficial. V.  H.  STAOTOK. 

MJTOO.— See  ALGFM. 

ALOES,  LIGI-ILOES  (D>^K  'ahdlirn,  h% 
'ahdloth}.—  The  word  Aloes  is  used  four  times  in 
the  OT  and  once  in  the  NT.  In  Nu  246  the 
Ileb.  word  is  D^.IX,  the  LXX  vKwal,  and  the  AV 
*  "  -  -  "  '  "  Aloes.  In  Ps  45s  the  Heb. 

•  . v .      .      \  s       a/crij,  and  the  AV  Aloes,    In 
Pr  717  the  Heb.  is  D^nx,  the  LXX  rbv  8£  olKov, 
and  the  AV  Aloes,    In  Ca  414  the  Heb.  is  m^», 
the  LXX  a\66,  and  the  AV  Aloes  (EV  agrees 
with  AV  in  all). 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  passages  in  Nu  and  Pr 
the  LXX  has  followed  a  different  reading  from 
the  MT,  and  has  arbitrarily  translated  th@  same 
word  stacte  in  the  Ps  and  aloth  (aloe)  in  Oa.  In 
face  oe  ii't  r.-./i  V1  identity  of  the  words  'ahdlim 
and  m'ifitt/i,'*i.  :;  :.->  f'lir  to  reject  the  various  capri- 
cious renderings  of  the  LXX,  and  assume  that  the 
word  has  the  same  meaning  in  all  the  four  OT 

•  r    •  .     In  the  last  three  of  these  passages, 

NT  (Jn  1939),  the  reference  is  plainly 
bo  the  aromatic. 

Celsius  (Hierobot.  i  135)  argues  that  this  sub- 
stance is  the  Aquilaria  AgaUocha,  the  Lignum 
Aloes  or  Aloes  Wood  of  commerce.  This  wood 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  described 
under  its  Arab,  name  'tid  in  considerable  detail 
by  Avicenna  (ii.  231),  in  brief  as  follows ;  'Wood 
and  woody  roots  are  brought  from  China  and  India 
and  Arabia ;  and  some  of  it  is  dotted  and  blackish ; 
and  it  is  aromatic,  styptic,  and  slightly  bitter; 
and  it  is  covered  with  a  leathery  bark.  The  best 
variety  is  from  Mandalay,  and  comes  from  the 
interior  of  India.  The  next  best  is  that  which  is 
called  Indian,  which  comes  from  the  mountains ; 
and  it  has  this  advantage  over  the  Mandalay 
variety,  that  it  does  not  breed  maggots.  Some 
persons  do  not  distinguish  between  the  Mandalay 
and  the  better  kinds  of  Indian.  Among  the  good 
kinds  of  W  are  the  Samandury,  which  comes  from 
China  on  the  borders  of  India,  and  the  komary 
from  India,  and  the  kakilly,  and  the  ka'dmury, 
and  of  inferior  species  the  T  "  .  .  "  ,;he  Mabitay, 
and  Hio  T.invAfy  and  the  ',!'  \.  ! ,-  sum  up,"the 
best'wr/  i> !  liat  v  liii'h  .-inka  ID  water,  and  that  which 
floats  is  bad.  It  is  said  that  the  trunks  and  roots 
of  the  W  are  buried  until  the  woody  fibre  decays, 
leaving  only  the  aromatic  substance.'  Avicenna 
follows  thisdiH'imtioi*  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  medicinal  and  other  properties  of  the  aloes 
wood.  He  alludes  to  the  wood  also  under  the 
heading  Aglulliiji,  \vliioh  is  undoubtedly  the 
ctyciAAoxoj'  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  .\^  11  M  lum  of 
the  Romans.  The  substance  is  now  l.i.ow  u  10  the 
Arabs  by  the  names  'ud-es-salib,  "ud-en-nadd, 
*4d-el-bafchur,  and  el-4d-el-kom&ri. 

The  <>!^  s  \>|iir,'!:',  «.ik**»:i|-p]ies  several  trees, 
which  pi  M.  sec  <'<>'M";,o  -".il  iiio<  -  wood.  The  most 
noted  o  i  i  .-  •  i-  . !'.  !,••'  n  >'t  .'^jallocha,  Koxb.,  a 
native  oi  N')1:  .1  MI  ln-i,n,  \\ii.o  i  grows  to  a  height 
of  120  ft.  Aquilaria  secundaria,  of  China,  pro- 
duces some  of  the  varieties  alluded  to  by  Avicenna. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fragrance  of  the 
wood  of  the  species  of  Aquilaria  is  developed  by 
decay,  a  process  which  is  Hastened  by  buiyins:  the 
wooa,  as  above  alluded  to  by  Avicenna.  While 
\\  e  have  no  positive  proof  that  the  aloes  wood  is 
the  aromatic  intended  by  the  Heb.  original,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  The 
similarity  of  'ah&Uth  to  d^dXXoxoj'  is  sufficient  to 
establish  a  strong  probability  in  its  favour,  and 
In  the  absence  of  any  other  probable  candidate 


it   may    be   received    with   a   fair    measure    of 
confidence. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  above-mentioned 
plant  has  no  connexion  pi  llologioal!y  or  botani- 
cally  with  JExcoscaria  agaUocha,  D.C.fof  the  order 
of  Euphorbiacese,  an  acrid,  poisonous,  non-aromatic 
plant.  Nor  has  it  mylliii  ^  to  do  with  the  officinal 
Aloes,  of  the  order  j-'Jiacc'i1,  a  plant  not  alluded 
to  in  the  Bible. 

There  remains  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  in 
Nu  246  *  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the 
trees  of  lign-aloes  (a^n^)  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,  and,  as  cedar  trees  (cnnx)  beside  the 
waters.'  The  LXX  has  rendered  the  word  ffKyml 
as  if  written  D^$N,  which  means  tents ;  but  besides 
the  i1  i;v!.:::'y  and  inconsistency  of  the  LXX  in 
the  i  :,•!-'.:,. or!  of  the  word  in  the  other  passages 
in  the  OT,  it  would  be  strange  that,  in  a  triple 
parallelism  of  the  intensive  and  climacteric 
order,  beginning  with  gardens  and  ending 
with  the  prince  of  trees,  the  royal  cedar,  the 
word  tents,  instead  of  a  kind  of  trees,  should  be 
interjected.  We  may  dismiss  this  as  wholly 
improbable. 

We  have  also  to  remember  that  the  same  names 
may  be  used  for  more  than  one  object  in  nature. 
This  is  pointed  out  in  detail  in  our  article  on  the 
Algum.  In  the  Eng.  name  Aloe,  for  the  plant  now 
under  consideration,  and  for  the  officinal  Aloes,  we 
have  an  instance  of  two  very  different  plants,  of 
widely  diverse  properties,  bearing  the  same  name. 
It  is  then  quite  possible  that  the  tree  of  Numbers 
might  be  totally  different  from  the  aromatic  sub- 
stance of  the  other  passages.  In  Eng.  the  labiate 
genus  Melissa  is  called  balm.  Impatiens  is  called 
balsam.  Populus  >/  "V//////  /•  /.  L.,  var.  candicans, 
is  called  balm  of  <n'  '/'/,  n,  very  different  plant 
from  the  balm  of  Gilead  of  Scripture,  and  the 
word  balm  is  applied  to  many  diverse  substances. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  tree  of  Numbers  is  that  which  pro- 
duced the  substance  of  the  other  passages.  It  is  true 
that  the  tree  is  one  of  tropical  Arabia,  India,  or 
China.  But  Balaam's  prophecy  was  uttered  in  full 
view  of  the  tropical  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where 
the  climate  would  have  made  it  "  ,""".• 
cultivate  these  trees.  There  is  •!•  \> 

the  idea  that  this  and  other  tree  ••  •      .    ,    ' 

in  Pal.  were  cultivated  in  the  then  wealthy  and 
I  <  • ;  •  1 1  •,  >  i ,  -  Jc '  • ."" ,  : ,  Valley*     At  least  twenty  -  five 
(•:     ir 'ly  i«o;  .1  .!  ^  Mi*  •  •.    '«  i  J.u    :;•'":'  nv-  .r:  iY 
valley,   "in  aescrib""i0*  ••     i-'i  ,\\  Nil- :,  »n  <o  i  ^ 
her  with  a  garden  in  which  were  pomegranates, 
camphire    (henna),    spikenard,    saffron,    calamus, 
cinnamon,  with  all  kinds  of  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  all  the  chief  spices  (Ca  413- 14).    Balaam  might 
have  looked  over  such  a  plantation  when  he  made 
his  tristich. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  he  saw  the  trees  to  which  he  alludes,  or  that 
either  he  or  the  Israelites  were  familiar  with  them. 
In  the  climax  he  mentions  the  cedar,  doubtless  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  Tl  i-  unlilvt  l.v  Llml  h-'  ln:<l  ever 
seen  one.  It  is  CLi'Min  thai  'Jio'l-T.tl  u  *  lui-i  not. 
But  it  was  a  well-known,  tree,  and  suitable  for  the 
comparison.  The  allusion  to  the  *  cedar  trees  be- 
side the  waters '  shows  that  the  picture  is  ideal  and 
poetical,  as  cedars  grow  in  dry  places  on  the  lofty 
mountain  sides,  and  never  by  water-courses.  The 
aloe  tree  might  have  been  equally  well  known  by 
reputation,  although  unfamiliar  boLli  to  Balaam  and 
the  Israelites  personally.  It  is  quifce  certain  that 
the  spice  trade  was  very  active  through  the  Syrian 
and  Arabian  deserts  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
spices  and  aromaties  therefore  far  more  familiar 
to  the  people  of  the  border  landb  of  Pal.  and  Syria 
than  now.  So  that  whether  the  plants  of  Nu 

8  and  Ca  413*14  were  cultivated  or  not,   they 
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were  well  known,  and  comparisons  based  on  them 
well  understood.  G-.  E.  POST. 

ALOFT  is  found  only  in  1  Es  892  *  and  now  is 
all  Israel  a.'  ;  KVm  *  exalted?  with  a  ref  .  to  Dt  2813 
'thou  shalt  be  above  (same  Gr.  word  in  LXX 
tirdvbt]  only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ALONG.—  In  Jg  712  we  read  <  all  the  children  of 
the  east,  lay  a.  in  the  valley  like  grasshoppers 
(RV  "  loeusts  ")  for  multitude/  and  in  v.13  '  the  tent 
lay  a.'  The  same  verb  (  =  to  fall)  is  used  in  Heb., 
and  the  Eng.  phrase  was  prob.  intended  to  have 
the  same  meaning  in  both  phrases,  andlang  (Ger. 
entlang],  at  length,  all  the  length.  Cf.  Jth  132. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

1LPHJL  AND  OMEGA.—  This  phrase  is  found  in 
Rev  I8  21  6  2213.  In  the  first  passage  it  is  used  of 
God  the  Father,  in  the  other  two  of  the  Son.  In 
the  TR  it  wrongly  appears  in  Rev  I11.  This 
phrase  calls  for  treatment  in  two  respects  :  (1)  as  to 
its/orwi,  (2)  as  to  its  meaning. 

1.  That  the  form  of  the  phrase  was  familiar,  or, 
at  all  events,  easily  intelligible  from  the  outset,  is 
clear  from  later  Meb.  analogies.     But  before  we 
touch  on  these  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  kindred 
idiom  is  found  in  contemporary  Latin  literature. 
Thus  in  Martial  v.  26  we  find  : 

Quod  alpha  dixi,  Codre,  psenulatorum 

Te  nuper,  aliqua  cum  jocarer  in  charta  ; 

Si  forte  bilem  movit  hie  tibi  versus, 

Dicas  licebit  beta  me  togato-roin. 
Of.  also  ii.  57,  and  Theodoret,  HE  iv.  8,  wets  yk* 
£;cp5?(r<£/ie0a  rf  &\<f>a  (Atypi  rov  to.  Amongst  the  later 
Jews  the  whole  extent  of  a  thing  was  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
Thus  XS  ho->.  i<."<  n.  Hor.  Heb.  in  loc.}  JIN  was  a  name 
of  the  JSaechmah,  because  it  embraced  all  the 
letters.  Ace.  to  the  Jalkut  Rub.  fol.  17.  4  Adam 
transgressed  the  whole  law  fl  ijn  'KD  from  aleph  to 
tau  :  ace.  to  fol.  48.  4  Abraham  observed  the 
whole  law  from  aleph  to  tau;  and,  foL  128.  3, 
when  God  blesses  Israel  He  does  it  from  alejob  to 
tau  (i.e.  the  initial  and  closing  letters  of  Lv  26^13,  in 
which  the  blessings  on  Israel  are  pronounced),  but 
when  He  curses  Israel  He  does  so  from  vav  to 
mem  (see  Lv  2G14"43).  We  may  therefore  reason- 
ably infer  that  the  title  '  Alpha  and  Omega  '  is  a 
Gr.  ••  n  Vii;-  <  f  a  corresponding  Heb.  expression. 

2.  I  i  i-  ;!I<P  :,  in  conveyed  in  this  title  is  essenti- 
ally ilu.t  of  !•*•!!',  pint?  »JKI  pawi  »a«  *I  am  the  first 
and  I  am  the  last'  (cf.  414  4310).    The  phrase  thus 
signifies  *  the  Eternal  One.'    It  is  thus  expounded 
by  Aretas  (see  Cramer's  Catena?  Gr&c&  in  NT  on 
Rev  I8:  *AX$a  &d  rb  &px%v  eZww,   Sri  Kal  rb 


Kal 


rls  Q&K  hv  GworfffQi  rb  wpwros 
b   rov  irp&ros  de,   rb 

xos  frvoeh&i,  OJS  Kal  6ia  rov  ^ffxdrpv  rb  dreXetf- 
s,  In.  TertuHian,  Monog.  5,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing interesting  exposition:  Sic  et  duas  Grsecise 
litteras,  summam  et  ultimam,  sibi  induit  doniinus, 
initii  et  finis  concurrentium  in  se  figuras,  uti, 
-  idiniliiio*.  I'M  A  ad  0  usque  volvitur  et  rarsus 
.2  I'lil  \  M  1  1,'  ;•:  u«,  ita  ostenderet  in  se  esse  et  initii 
decursum  ad  finem  et  finis  recursum  ad  initium, 
ut  omnis  dispositio  in  eum  desinens  per  quern 
coepta  est,  per  sermonem  scilicet  dei  qui  caro 
factus  eat,  proinde  desinat  quemadmodum  et 
coepit. 

Cl  also  Cyprian,  Testim.  ii.  I,  6,  22  ;  iii.  100  ; 
Paulinus  of  Kola,  Carm.  19.  645  ;  30.  89  ;  Pruden- 
fcius,  Cathem.  ix.  10-12. 

Corde  natus  ex  Parentis,  ante  mundi  exordium 
Alpha  et  12  cognominatus,  Ipse  fons  et  clausula 
Omnium  t^Tise  sunt  fuerunt  quseque  post  futura 

suut. 
Although  in  Eev  I8  this  title  is  used  of  God  the 


Father,  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Son  in 
Patristic  and  subsequent  literature. 

R,  H,  CHARLES. 

ALPHABET  is  a  word  derived  from  alpha  and 
beta,  the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  in  Greek,  in 
which  they  are  meaningless,  being  adaptations  ol 
the  corresponding  Sena,  letter-names  aleph,  an  ox, 
and  bath,  a  house.  This  etymology  discloses  much 
of  the  history  of  the  A.,  which  •»  '  "  .  ,mong  a 
Sem.  people,  by  whom  it  was  to  the 

Greeks  and  by  them  to  the  Romans,  waose  A., 
with  a  few  trifling  modifications,  we  still  use. 

It  is  now  known  that  all  the  alphabets  in  the 
world,  some  200  in  number,  are  descended  from  a 
primitive  Sem.  A.,  usually  styled  the  Phcen.  A.,  or 
the  A.  of  Israel. 

The  universal  belief,  or  possibly  the  tradition  of 
the  ancient  world,  as  reported  by  Plato,  Tacitus, 
Plutarch,  and  other  writers,  was  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  obtained  the  A.  from  Egypt.  This 
seemed  so  probable  that  after  the  hieroglyphic 
witing  had  been  recovered  and -1 
attempts  were  made  to  show  h<-  •  •  .  •• 
might  have  been  effected.  This,  however,  proved 
to  be  no  easy  task.  At  the  time  of  the  Heb. 
Exodus,  the  hieroglyphic  picture -wilting  was 
already  a  venerable  system  of  vast  antiquity. 
Existing  inscriptions  make  it  possible  to  trace  it 
back  to  the  time  of  the  2nd  dynasty,  some  6000 
years  ago,  when  it  already  appears  in  great 
perfection,  arguing  a  prolonged  period  of  ante- 
cedent development.  Setting  aside  a  multitude  of 
ideographic  picture  -  signs,  there  are  about  400 
pictork  '••  :  -  of  which  45  had  emerged  out 
of  the  ,  ,  and  had  attained  a  sort  of 

alphabetic  character ;  that  is,  they  either  denoted 
vowels,  or  were  capable  of  being  associated  with 
more  than  one  vowel  sound.  Of  these,  25  were  in 
more  universal  use  than  the  rest,  and  it  was  mainly 
out  of  these,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  letters  of  the 
A.  were  developed. 

To  a  Fre-  '  r,  \  •  V»,  :  *  Emanuel  de  Kouge, 
belongs  the  !  "  •  •  .  liscovered  the  prob- 
able method  i  \  -A.  was  evolved  out 
of  the  Egyjx  writing.  De  Bouge"  pointed  out  that 
the  immediate  prototypes  of  the  Phcen.  letters 
were  not  to  be  found,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  the 
pictorial  Hieioglyphs  of  the  monuments,  or  in  the 
well-known  cursive  Hieratic  of  the  Middle  Empire, 
but  in  an  older  and  more  deformed  Hieratic  script 
whir  i  ;  «  i ,  r>  i"  in  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire, 
— a  ,«>•  •!!  {•,  •  :  iting  so  ancient  that  it  had  already 
fallen  into  disuse  before  the  Heb.  Exodus.  This 
obscure  and  difficult  script  is  chiefly  known  to  us 
from  a  single  MS.,  now  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Papyrus  Prisse, 
having  been  presented  to  the  Library  by  M.  Prisse 
d' Avenues,  who  obtained  it  at  Thebes,  where  it 
was  found  in  a  tomb  as  old  as  the  llth  dynasty, 
It  is  therefore  older  by  many  centuries  than  the 
time  of  Moses,  older  than  the  invasion  of  the  Shep- 
herd kings,  and  older  probably  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  Abraham. 

Forty-five    of    the    Egyp.    Hieroglyphics   had 
acquired,  as  we  have  seen,  a  semi-alphabetic  char 
acter,  and  De  Roug6  contended  that  the  Hieratic 
•  •  • «  •     ;  of  21  of  the  most  suitable  of  the,«e 

II  • .  .  j  ' .  -  -vere  selected,  and  employed  by 
some  bem.  people  as  tin*  ]»»o^V\  pi**-  of  the  A.  they 
constructed,  only  one  01  ilio  i^'loiiers  being  due  to 
a  non-Egyptian  source.  These  Hieratic  characters, 
traced  from  the  Papyrus  Prisse,  are  given  in  col.  2 
of  the  table,  and  the  corresponding  Hieroglyphs, 
which  face  the  other  way,  will  be  found  in  col.  I. 

The  oldest  Sem.  forms  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  shown  in  col.  3.  In  comparing 
them  with  their  assumed  Hieratic  prototypes  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  contem." 
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porary  forms,  "but  are  separated  by  at  least  ten,  or 
more  probably  by  twelve  centuries,  a  period  during 
which  conbideiable  differences  of  form  must  almost 
necessanly  have  arisen,  in  addition  to  which  the 
Hieratic  forms  are  cursive,  freely  traced  on  papyrus 
with,  a  brush,  while  the  Sem.  letters  are  lapidary 
types,  engraved  with  a  chisel  upon  stone  or  bronze, 
which  would  entail  differences  of  form  similar  to 
those  which  exist  between  our  piinted  capitals 
A,  B,  E  and  the  script  forms  «,  b,  e  of  our  modern 
handwntmg.  This  alone  would  account  lor  the 
alterations  m  the  shapes  of  such  letters  asdaleth) 
fret fiy  resh,  or  mem,  the  "*  "  •  cursive  to  a 

lapidary  type  causing  to  become 

more  regular  in  size  and  inclination^  bold  ^  curves 
being  simplified,  closed  ovals  becoming  triangles 
or  squares,  and  the  curved  sweeping  tails  becom- 
ing straight  and  rigid  lines. 

Kor  21  of  the  22  letters  of  the  Sem.  alphabet  De 
Roug&  has  found  a  prob.  Hieratic  prototype,  in  18 
cases  taking  the  normal  Egyp.  equivalent  of  the 
Sem.  sound,  and  in  3  instances  only,  aleph,  beth, 
and  zayin,  having  recourse  to  a  less  usual  homo- 
phone. In  one  case  he  fails.  The  peculiar  guttural 
i/ioailiini;  denoted  by  the  Sem.  letter  'ayw  did  not 
exist  in  '-Egyp.  speech.  For  this  letter  no  Egyp. 
prototype  has  been  discovered,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Semites,  the  symbol 
O  being  regarded,  as  the  name  suggests,  as  the 
picture  of  an  *eye.J  (See  No.  16,  col.  3.) 

How,  when,  or  by  whom  the  Sem.  A.  was 
thus  evolved  from  the  Egyp.  Hieratic  it  is  im- 
possible to  s&;  .i"1'  •  <"  •>  .  The  possible  limits 

of  date  are   '»       >  :  •  letween  the  23rd  and 

•she  17th  centuries  B.C.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
development  was  effected  by  some  Sem%  people 
•who  were  in  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Egyptians,—  !  o«r.,l\.  it  has  been  "nrj-  c;;,r-(d,  the 
Swuiites  of  !S.  Araoia,  po-^ibh-  -',0  iiv\M>-.  ii 
these  Shepherd  kings  ^iiic  Soniiies,  ana  not,  as 
ifa  now  supposed,  of  ^Tois.iroli;  M  nice,  J:r  C" 
Hebrews,  who  seem  to  bo  excluded  by  i '  «k 
of  date,  but  most  probably  a  Phoen.  trading 
colony  settled  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Menzaleh  in 
the  Delta.  On  the  Egyp.  monuments  they  are 
called  Fenekh  (Phoenicians),  and  also  Char  or  Chal, 
a  name  used  to  designate  the  coast  tribes  of  Syria. 
The  native  land  of  the  Char  was  called  Kaft, 
whence  part  of  the  Delta  was  called  Caphtor,  or 
the  *  greater  Kaft.*  If  the  A.  arose  in  Caphtor 
it  would  easily  spread  to  Phoenicia,  and  then  to 
the  kindred  and  ru  i^hl-ou-  Tii£  races. 

The  art  of  ui.'i-ig  iih.-i,  however,  have  been 
known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history.  Hiram,  we  are  told,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Solomon,  and  David  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab.  From 
the  lists  of  the  kings  and  dukes  of  Edom.  p1  •  •  M  « <! 
in  Gn  36  and  1  Ch  ls  -we  gather  that  the  i  -loin.  I-  •-, 
at  the  time  when  theii  capital  was  taken  by  Joab 
in  the  reign  of  David,  possessed  state  annals,  going 
back  to  a  remote  period.  The  list  of  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Israelites  in  the  Desert,  given  in 
Nu  33,  cannot  have  been  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition;  while  it  is  the  or.ly  *r"or  ov.t----"!  locu- 
xaentin  the  Pent,  which  we  <"n  t^  pi<  --.\  <>'  ,  was 
written  down  by  Moses,  and  its  geogr.  correctness 
has  been  ^  uiloi  -1;-  <orrirnul  1-y  it-cent  researches. 
The  censi  <-i  '.  ,•**  i  orj  n  <:M  ion  jTO-orved  in  Ntt  1-4 
and  26  is  also  manifestly  a  very  ancient  written 
record  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  text. 
All  these  documents  wfre  presumably  written  in 
the  primitive  Sem.  A.  But  the  discoveries  of  the 
last  few  years  have  led  scholais  to  believe  that 
non-alphabetic  writing  of  another  kind  was  used 
m  Pal.  long  before  the  Exodus,  as  early  as  the 
reign,  of  Khii-n-Aten,  the  recent  excavations  at 
Lachish  and  the  discoveries  at  Tel  el-Amarna 
proving  that  the  governors  of  the  Syrian  cities 


corresponded  with  the  Egyp    kings  in  a  cursive 
form  of  the  Babylonian  cuneiform. 

The  oldest  known  forms  of  the  Sem.  letters  are 
shown  in  col.  3  of  the  table,  where  their  names  and 

liiirteen  may  De  represented,  by  letters  in  our 
own  Alphabet.  These  are  betht  gimelt  daleth,  he, 
zayiii,  kaph,  lamed,  mem,  nun,  samekb,  pe3  resh,  and 
tau,  which  correspond  to  our  letters  b,  g,  d,  h,  0,  k, 
I,  m,  n,  s,  p,  r,  and  t.  The  other  nine  letters  repre- 
sent sounds  which  we  do  not  exactly  possess.  Of 
these,  two  are  •  "  ••  -  *  ""  '  or  4  c:vr  Jiatich,' 
namely,  teth,  a  ,  ,  ,  .  hich  is  called  the 
emphatic  dental,  and  zade,  a  gutturalised  s}  called 
the  emphatic  sibilant.  The  letter  Icoph  was  not 
our  £,  but  a  k  formed  farther  back  IB  the  throat, 
and  here  represented  by  k.  There  are  also  four 
'faucal  breaths,5  'aleph,  'he,  fyeth,  and  'ay  in,  of 
which  'aleph,  the  lightest,  was  a  slightly  explosive 
consonant,  heard  in  English  after  the  word  No ! 
when  uttered  abruptly,  and  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  spirit  us  lenis  of  the  Greeks ;  *wym  was  a  sound 
pt  the  same  kind,  but  harder  than '«%>&,  approach- 
ing a  g  rolled  in  the  throat ;  kM,  called  the 
'fricative  faucal,'  was  a  continuous  guttural, 
resembling  the  cA  In  the  Scotch  lock  ,•  and  he  was  a 
fainter  sound  of  the  same  kind,  approaching  our 
h.  The  primitive  sound  of  shin  was  probably  that 
of  our  s/iy  but  was  subject  to  dialectic  variation. 
Yod  and  <vau  were  semi-consonants,  or  rather 
consonantal  vo\s  els,  usually  equivalent  to  y  and  -y, 
but  passing  readily  into  i  and  u. 

None  o±  the  ISem.  A.s  have  possessed  symbols 
for  the  true  vowels,  which  are  now  denoted,  not 
by  letters,  but  by  diacritical  points,  a  notation 
essentially  non-alphabetic,  and  not  of  any  gieat 
antiquity.  The  vowels  in  non-Semitic  A.s,  such 
as  Greek,  Zend,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Sanskrit, 
and  Mongolian,  have  been  dcv  eloped  out  of  char- 
acters i  (-presenting  the  Sem.  bicaths  and  semi 
consonants.  Thus  the  Gr.  alpha,  whence  our  A, 
was  obtained  from  'alepJi,  ;he  spirttus  leniv  j 
epnlon,  whence  our  E,  is  fi  om  tic,  an  aspirate  ;  fM 
and  our  H  from  fyetht  the  fricative  faucal ;  wta 
and  our  I  and  J  from  yod,  a  semi-consonant  j 
omicron  and  omega,  and  our  0,  from  ^yin,  the 
spiritm  asper  j  while  up&don  and  our  U,  V,  w,  Y, 
and  F,  came  from  vau,  a  semi-consonant. 

Besides  the  absence  of  symbols  for  the  vowels, 
most  of  the  Sem.  scripts,  Heb.,  Syr.,  and  Arab., 
agree  in  being  written  from  right  to  left,  the 
direction  following  the  example  of  the  piototype, 
the  Hieratic  of  the  Papyrus  Prisse,  whereas  in 
the  non-Sem.  scripts  the  direction  has  mostly 
been  cluui^ocl.  The  Sem.  A.s  have  also  adhered 
to  tho  p1  .r:i;i  i\<;  22  letters,  none  of  which  have 
fallen,  into  disuse,  any  additional  notation  required 
being  effected  by  diacritical  points,  whereas  in  other 
scripts  new  forms  have  been  evolved  by  differentia- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  our  own  letters  V,  U,  W,  Y, 
and  F,  which  are  all  differentiated  forms  of  the 
same  symbol. 

Tl.o  iiitloiint  character  of  the  Hieroglyphs  had 
dK.pj'LJucd  in  the  Hieratic  of  the  Papyrus  Prisse, 
and'h <  me  it  i^  no  matter  for  surprise  to  find  that 
the  Egyp.  symbols  were  renamed  by  the  Semites, 
on  the  acrologic  principle,  by  words  significant  in 
Sorn.  s»pcik(ii.  iii<5  no\\  names  being  due  to  a  resem- 
blance, ronl  or  JJJIK  iml,  between  the  form  assumed 
by  the  letter  and  some  object  whose  name  began 
with  the  letter  in  <ii.i-i:on,  as  in  our  nursery 
\'t  ii,  IxMint*.,  i!i  \\liiih  <)  i-,  an  orange,  Sa  swan, 
DPI  \\i\  !»::!  «i1  :\.  Thus  the  first  symbol  was  no 
longer  ahom,  the  *  eagle,'  as  in  Egyp.,  but  became 
'aleph,  the  *  ox,'  from  the  resemblance  to  the  front 
view  of  the  head  and  horns  of  that  animal ;  and  the 
13th,  instead  of  being  mulak,  the  *owl,s  beeftmem^w, 
the  '  waters,'  what  had  been  the  ears  and  beak  of 
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the  owl  coming  to  resemble  the  undulations  of 
waves  (see  col.  2  and  3).  The  Sem.  names  are 
sometimes  more  easil\  -  \,.\.!-it '""  by  the  Egyp. 
forms  of  the  "^  ;  •  .-  '  -••  lu  by  those  in  the 
oldest  Bern.  •  » •  A  ,•  .  The  Sern.  names  are 
,  "  :  ~  ^  71  eted  as  follows :  'aleph  means  an  *  ox J ; 
a  £  house ' ;  and  gimel,  a  '  camel/  the 
i  resembling  a  recumbent  camel,  with 
the  head,  neck,  body,  tail,  and  saddle,  of  which 
only  the  head  and  neck  are  preserved  in  the  oldest 
Sem.  letter ;  daleth  means  a  '  door/  not  a  house 
door,  but  the  curtain  forming  the  enhance  to  an 
Eastern  tent ;  1  -V  ""  *•!  '  »  *.  ^;w';  mwisanail, 
peg,  or  hook  f<  .,...:  i  '•;.-»;  zayin  probably 
denotes  i  weapons  ;  neC/i,  a  lence  or  *  palisade ' ; 
Uth,  from  a  root  meaning  curvature,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  picture  of  a  coiled  snake ;  yod  is 
the  *  hand ' ;  kaph  the  *  palm '  of  the  hand,  or  the 
bent  hand;  lamed  is  an  *  ox-goad ';  mem,  the 
'  waters ' ;  nun,  a  *  fish ' ;  samekh  is  probably  a 
pi  op  or  suppoit;  'ay  in  is  the  'eye';  pe,  the 
*  mouth '  ;  zade  is  probably  a  e  javelin,'  or  peihaps 
a  hook  ;  Jcoph  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  a  '  knot7 ; 
resh  is  the  *  head ' ;  shin,  the  '  teeth ' ;  tau,  a  c  cross/ 
or  sign  for  marking  beasts.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
six  of  these  names,  gimel,  he,  yod,  nun,  pe,  and 
samel  h,  must  be  very  ancient,  being  most  easily 
explained  by  reference  to  the  Hieratic  forms. 

The  eaily  history  of  the  A.  has  to  be  recon- 
structed from  inscriptions,  many  of  which  have 
only  been  discovered  in  recent  years.  Among  the 
monuments  of  the  older  stage  of  the  Phcen.  A.  the 
great  inscription  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  ranks 
iirst  in  imioitance.  In  1868  Mr.  Klein,  of  the 
C.  M.  S.,  visited  the  site  of  Dibon,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Moab,  Here  he  was 
shown  a  block  of  basalt,  with  an  inscription  in  34 
lines  of  wr  -ing.  The  interest  excited  by  this 
discovery,  and  the  rival  efforts  of  the  European 
consuls  to  secure  the  treasure,  unfortunately  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Arabs,  by  whom  the  stone  was 
broken  into  fragments,  some  forty  of  which  have 
been  recovered,  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
early  Sera,  palaeography.  In  this  inscription,  which 
must  be  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent. 
B.C.,  Mesha,  in  language  closely  akin  to  Bibl. 
Hebrew,  gives  an  account  of  the  wars  between  Israel 
and  Moab,  narrating  more  esp,  those  events  in  his 
o\\  n  iiiirri  which  took  place  after  the  death  of  Ahab 
in  So,'>  j;  0.  Tli--  u  !u  s.-jft  n  o  In-  Let  n  p,  IK  i.-lly 
acccpted  by  M'liols'u'- :!-<(!.  iii'p'ov.iii;.: •><:••.  o  101  'ii'1 
record.  Sorncu. I»!U  o;i  !K  i,  .II<MI;.|I  <>:  U  --  li  -101  i«  a' 
importance,  are  some mscri beet  1 1;  pm  nu-  of  bronze 
vessels,  obtained  from  Cypri>  in  iSTO,  which 
proved  to  bo  } JoHioTis  of  two  bowls  containing  dedi- 
cations to  iJiia!  Lebanon.  They  must  have  been 
carried  off  to  Cyprus  as  a  part  of  the  spoils  from  a 
temple  on  Lebanon.  Tho  -\\iitinir  on  one  of  the 
bowls  proves  on  TJalaiojrinphiuil  grounds  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  date  as  the  Moabite  inscrip- 
tion, while  that  on  the  other  bowl  exhibits  more 
archaic  forms  of  several  letters,  and  may  ;•!<»"!••  '•  ""y 
be  older  by  a  century,  belonging  to  the  rlo-r  oi  ,  i  ci 
10th  or  the  beginning  of  the  llth  cent,  B.C.  It  is 
from  these  bowls,  supplemented  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Moabite  Stone,  that  the  A.  in  col.  3  has  been 
constructed. 

It  is  called  the  Israelitic  A.  in  older  to  avoid 
confusion  with  a  much  later  A.,  which,  having  been 
first  known  to  scholars,  usurped  the  name  of  the 
Heb.  A.  It  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered 
that  at  successive  periods  in  their  history  the 
Hebrews  employed  two  A.s,  identical  in  all 
essential  particulars,  but  wholly  unlike  in  the 
external  appearance  of  the  letters.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we  possess  anv  knowledge, 
down  to  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  this  Phoen.  A., 
of  which  the  oldest  monuments  are  the  Moabite 


Stone  and  the  Baal  Lebanon  bowls,  must  also  have 
been  the  contemporary  A.  of  the  Hebrews.  This 
was  ingeniously  proved  by  Gesenius,  long  before 
these  monuments  were  discovered.  He  contended 
that  the  earlier  books  of  the  OT  could  not  have  been 
written,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Heb,  A.,  since  many  obvious 
corruptions  in  the  text  could  only  have  arisen  from 
the  errors  o"  •  *  '  who  confounded  letters  which 
are  much  •  *,  old  Phoen.,  but  are  quite  dis- 

similar in  ( i.r  _..'•'«.  Hebrew.  For  example,  in  the 
list  of  David  s  mighty  men,  recorded  in  2  S  2329, 
we  have  the  name  Heleb,  which  m  the  parallel 
pa&sage  in  1  Ch  II30  appears  as  Heled.  One  ot 
these  readings  is  t/,n  \:-'-^  corrupt,  and  the  corruj) 
tion  can  only  be  ("'so  ::s  jV,  original  record  having 
been  written  in  the  older  or  Phoen.  A.,  in  which 
the  letters  beth  and  daleth  difler  so  slightly  as 
often  to  1  \  "»  «"  jtinguishable,  whereas  in  the 
later  or  •  A  -  A.  the  letters  a  and  i  aie 

unmistakably  distinct.  Hence,  he  argued,  the 
record  must  be  prior  to  J1  /N.  •  "«.  '.  ,  when, 
according  to  the  Kabbinic  ,  ,  *.  »••  ,  ,  '  new  A. 
was  intioduced.  When  Gesenius  wrote,  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  nature  of  the  older  Heb.  A.  was 
scanty  in  the  extreme,  being  limited  to  a  few 
engraved  gems  in  the  Phoan.  A.,  supposed  to  be 
Heb.  because  of  their  bearing  names  apparently 
Jewish.  Now,  however,  all  doubts  have  peen  set 
at  rest  by  the  accidental  discovery  in  1880  of  the 
famous  Siloam  inscription,  engraved  in  a  recess  of 
the  tunnel  which  pierces  the  ridge  of  Ophel,  and 
brings  water  from  the  Pool  of  the  Virgin  to  the 
Pool  of  Siloam.  The  inscription  which  records  the 
construction  of  the  tunnel  is  in  six  lines  of  writing, 
manifestly  later  in  date  than  the  Moabite  inscrip- 
tion, though  of  die  same  type.  On  . "  •, 
grounds  iu  has  been  assigned  to  •,•••• 
Manasseh,  B.C.  685-641,  though  it  i  •  •  •  '  , 
it  may  be  as  early  as  the  reign  of  ,  . 
may  refer  to  the  conduit  constructed  by  him  at  the 
end  of  the  8th  cent.,  as  recorded  in  2  K  2Q20  and 
2  Ch  32S0.  This  A.  is  of  special  interest,  as  in  it 
most  of  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets  must 
have  been  composed.  This  older  A.  •"  ii.-io*!  ^ong, 
being  employed  on  the  coins  of  the  .Mi>.u<ib..o-  and 
on  those  of  the  TT  .  •  ••  •  !„  survives  as 
the  sacred  scri|  ••:  -  •  families  at 

Nablus,  who  still  worship  in  their  temple  on  Mt. 
Gerizrm,  and  \<o;»  il'i  l*«i  over  with  the  ancient 
rites.  "With  :  is:  -  o\< ;  j», .;» :,  he  old  Phoen.  A.,  the 
parent  of  all  r\,  •:  ing  .\  .  ".ji«  become  extinct. 

This  eaxlit -i  i\:;-  o;  :  :,,  Sem.  A.  gradually 
passes  into  another,  somewhat  more  cursive,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Sidonian,  its  chief  repre- 
sentative being  the  great  inscription  on  the  magni- 
ficent basalt  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar,  king  of 
Sidon,  now  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  assigned  to  the 
end  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  Out  of  this  Sidonian 
type  was  evolved  the  Aramaean  A.,  which  was 
destined  to  replace  the  Phcen.  after  the  decadence 
of  the  Phcen.  power.  The  great  trade  route  from 
the  Bed  Sea  and  Egypt  to  Babylon  passed  through 
Damascus,  Hamatn,  and  Carchemish,  and  the 
trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aramseans,  the 
people  of  N.  Syria.  Hence,  on  the  political  decline 
of  the  rhceii.  cities,  the  Arr.mjran  Ln^nnpre  nnd  A. 
became  the  medium  of  coaiin^Kml  inifcou1^ 
throughout  W.  Asia.  At  Nineveh  in  the  7th  cent. 
B.C.,  and  at  Babylon  in  the  6th,  the  Sidonian  type 
begins  to  bo  unplaced  by  the  Aramaean,  whose 
continuous  development  may  be  traced  from  the 
5th  to  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  first  on  the  coins  struck 
bv  Persian  satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  by  the 
aid  of  mortuary  inscriptions  and  papyri  from 
Egypt,  which  carry  on  the  record  after  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  had  put  an  end  to  the  Persian 
satrapies.  An  inspection  of  col.  4  in  the  table  will 
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show  that  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Aramsean 
A. — due  evidently  to  the  free  use  of  the  reed  pen 

1  :•  ••  -  :»..»,  a  progressive  opening  of  the 
;  V-, ;.  ,  >.-«,  's  letters  beth,  daleth,  teth,  'ay  in, 
Jcoph,  ana  resh;  while  he,  van,  zayin,  heth,  and 
iau  tend  to  lose  their  distinctive  bars."  At  the 
same  time  the  script  c'oii(lii.">ry  becomes  more 
cursive  in  character,  liic  u  ,•-  </  u'io  lei  id-  cii-j-.  :•.„• 
more  and  more  to  the  left,  while  the  i!.:,o<i'icii:>:i 
of  ligatures  led  to  a  distinction  between  the  final 
and  the  medial  or  initial  forms  of  certain  letters. 
These  changes,  while  they  made  writing  easier  and 
more  rapid,  at  the  same  time  made  it  less  legible. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Bab.  exile, 
the  ancient  A.  of  Israel,  though  retained  on  the 
Maccabasan  coins,  and  possibly  in  copies  of  the  law, 
was  gradually  abandoned  for  the  more  cursive  but 
far  inferior  Aramsean,  which  had  become  the 
mercantile  script  of  the  W-  provinces  of  Persia.  A 
Jewish  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Talm.,  attributed 
U.U  char:;:,*  (<•  TVra ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
001  -i  v  '  ii'i  -  \VIMO  for  a  time  employed  concurrently 
— the  Aramaean  by  the  mercantile  classes  and  the 
returning  exiles,  and  the  older  A.  by  those  who, 
like  the  Samaritans,  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
land. 

The  older  Phoen.  style  had  fortunately  been 
transmitted  to  the  Greeks  before  the  Aramsean  de- 
formation had  taken  place.  Consequently  the  Kom. 

A.  which  we  have  inherited,  being  a  Western  form 
of  the  Greek  A.,  has  retained  in  such  letters  as 

B,  D,  O,  Q,  R,  E,  F,  H  those  loops  and  bars  whose 
disappearance  in  the  Heb.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  other 
A.s  descended  from  the  Aramsean,  has  contributed 
to  make  them  so  illegible.    Our  own  capitals  are, 
in  fact,  much  nearer  to  the  primitive  Phcen.  or  Isr. 
A.  than  any  of  the  existing  Sem.  A.s,  and  it  is 
to  this  retention  of  the  archaic  forms  that  they 
owe  their  excellence  and  general  superiority.    The 
closed  loop  of  D  and  R  and  the  upperloop  of  B  repro- 
duce the  closed  triangles  of  the  earlier  Bern,  script, 
which  were  lost  by  the  Aramsean  deformation,  and 
are  consequently  much  superior  to  the  formless 
shapes  "in  3  which  we  have  in  modern  Hebrew. 

When  the  Seleucidan  empire  had  come  to  a 
close,  the  Aramsean  broke  up  into  national  scripts, 
the  A.  of  Eastern  Syria  developing  at  Bozra,  Petra, 
and  the  Hauran  into  the  Nabatsean,  which  was 
the  parent  of  Arabic,  while  the  Aramaean  of  N. 
Syria  developed  at  Edessa  into  Syriac,  and  that  of  S. 
Syria,  at  Jems,  and  Bab.,  into  what  is  called  Hebrew. 
The  early  form  of  square  Heb.  used  at  Jerus.  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  with  which  He  must  Himself 
have  been  familiar,  and  in  which  probably  the  roll 
was  written  which  He  read  in  the  synagogue 
(Lk  417),  is  given  in  col.  5  of  the  table.  This  A.  has 
been  obtained  from  monuments  of  the  Herodian 
period  found  in  Galilee  or  at  Jerus.,  all  of  which 
must  be  anterior  to  the  siege  by  Titus.  These 
inscriptions  are  chiefly  from  ix>mbs;  but  one  of 
them,  of  special  interest,  Is  a  fragment  of  one  of 
the  notices,  enjoining  silence  and  reverent  be- 
haviour, set  up,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  when 
the  temple  was  lebuilt  by  Herod. 

The  muieiiuls  for  the  history  of  the  Heb.  A. 
during  the  period  of  the  dispersion,  from  the  1st 
cent,  to  the  10th,  when  it  pnu  tiojilly  assumed  its 
present  form,  have  been  gathered  from  regions 
curiously  remote.  Some  are  from  the  Jewish 
Catacombs  at  Rome,  many  fiom  the  Crimea,  others 
from  the  Jewish  cemeteries  at  Vienne,  Ailes,  and 
Narbonne  in  Gaul,  at  Tortosa  in  Spain,  Yenosa  in 
Italy,  frora  Prag,  Aden,  Tifiis,  and  Berbend,  and, 
not  least  in  importance,  the  writing  on  some  cabal- 
istic bowls  found  at  Babylon,  dating  from  the  4th  to 
the  7th  cent.  A.D.  (see  col.  6).  The  earliest  exist- 
ing codex,  the  A.  of  which  is  given  in  col.  7,  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cent.,  when  the 


letters  had  ,'-•,  '  .  "y  assumed  their  modern 
forms  though  •!  ,  ,  modern,  aspect,  the  useless 
ornamental  ,"»i)kos  in  our  printed  books  (col._  8} 
being  due  to  the  MMOO-I  of  Heb.  cal.0,  ;;»hy  which 
arose  in  the  12th  cent.  The  square  Heb.  of  our 
printed  Bibles  is  thus  one  of  the  most  modern  of 
existing  A.s,  and  was  not,  as  was  formerly  be- 
lieved, the  most  ancient  of  all.  The  forms  of  these 
letters  are  thus  neither  legible  nor  venerable. 
Their  adoption  was  almost  a  matter  of  accident. 
There  were  two  styles,  the  Spanish  and  the 
German,  and  the  latter  was  used  in  the  Miinster 
printed  Bible,  the  types  being  imitated^from  those 
m  MSS.  then  in  fashion.  The  result  is  that  our 
eyes  are  fatigued  with  the  fantastic  and  vicious 
o.ri;:'-r  \\  of  the  14th  cent.,  a  period  when  the 
odious '  black  letter  was  developed  out  of  the 
beautiful  Caroline  minuscule,  to  which  in  our 
printed  books  we  have  now  fortunately  reverted. 
So  in  Heb.  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
reverted  to  the  far  superior  forms  of  earlier  times, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  in  use  in  the  8th  cent. 
The  earlier  forms  are  better,  because  the  letters  are 
free  from  useless  ornamental  flourishes  which  are 
so  trying  to  ths  eyes  of  students  and  compositois, 
and  are  more  legible  and  more  distinct.  As  in  the 
case  of  our  own  vicious  black  letter,  some  characters 
are  assimilated  so  as  to  be  difficult  to  distinguish — in 
particular  3  beth,  a  Jcaph ;  J  nun,  *  gimel ;  i  daleth, 
i  resh  i  1  Jcaph  final,  J  nun  final ;  )  vau,  i  zayin ;  or 
of  o  samekh,  and  a  mem  final;  while  n  n  and  n 
stand  "for  h,  h,  and  t. 

Six  of  the  Heb.  letters  gradually  acquired  an 
alternative  softer  aspirated  sound,  and  the  harder 
primitive  sounds  are  now  denoted  by  an  internal 
point  (Dagesh  lene)  a  a  i  a  3  n,  representing  the 
sounds  b,  g,  d,  &,  p,  t,  the  same  forms  without  the 
Dagesh,  or  with  a  ^upi-i  ipl  line  called  Eaphe, 
standing  for  bh,  gh,  dh,  ten,  ph,  th.  The  letter 
shin  also  split  up  into  two  sounds,  di&tinguibhcd  by 
diacritical  points,  &  approaching  the  sound  of  our 
s,  and  &  that  of  our  $h. 

The  vowel  points  are  late  and  of  little  authority. 
The  Greek  transliterations  of  Heb.  names  in  the 
Sept,  and  in  Josephus  --.T!  •»  .-/  ;  -PO  f  ,•  >  there 
were  no  vowel  points  in  •  <->j .  -<-.  !i k  li- ',»  Scrip- 
tures then  in  use,  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome  the  Heb.  vocalisation  was  only  known  by 
oral  teaching.  The  Heb.  points  were  suggested  by 
those  which  had  been  introduced  into  Syriac  in  the 
5th  and  6th  cent.  A.D.  They  merely  represent 
the  traditional  ^  MM"  "  used  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  Tiberi*  •  .•,  .«  ,..'  cent.  A.D.  (See  art. 
LANGUAGE  OF  OT.)  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

ALPH^EUS,  'AX0aws  ( Westcott  and  Hort,  Introd. 
§  408,  assuming  that  the  name  is  a  transliteration 
of  the  Aramaic  *£>$>o,  write  it  with  the  rough  breath- 
ing, 'AX^cuos),  occurs  four  times  in  the  Gospels  and 
once  in  Acts.  As  thus  used  it  is  the  name  of  two 
different  men. 

1.  The  father  of  the  Apostle  Matthew  or  Levi 
(Mk  214),  not  elsewhere  named  or  otherwise  known. 

2.  All  the  other  references   are   evidently  tc 
another  man  (Mt  10s,  Mk  318,  Lk  615,  Ac  I18),  whc 
is  represented  as  father  of  James  the  apostle,  second 
of  that  name  in  the  list. 

A  considerable  controversy  has  long  been  carried 
on  as  to  whether  this  A.  may  be  identified  with  the 
Clopas  of  Jn  1925  and  the  Cleojum  of  Lk  2418.  This 
(  ::•  -iio'i  lui-  biien  of  special  intercut  as  involved 
in  ilit'<li*<u^ion  i<»;raii!ini:  Jjimes  and  the  Brethren 
of  the  Lord  (wh.  *oe,'.  i.'. \\jiM  boldly  assumes  that 
the  Clojifis  of  Joliriand  '  <""  •  .  <•'  Luke  are  one, 
but  maintains  that  ihe  •  '.•.••:  with  Alpluoua 
is  an  unreasonable  confounding  of  a  purely  Greek 
with  a  purely  Hebrew  name  (Hist,  of  Israel,  vi 
305,  note  4).  Meyer  affirms  the  identity  of  the 
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Clopas  of  John  with  the  Aramaic  ^3,  tLe  A 
of  the  Synoptics.  And  Alfoid  (on  Mt  103)  regards 
the  two  Greek  names  as  simply  two  diffeient 
ways  of  expressing  the  Hebrew  name  »5^o.  It 
seems  better  to  distinguish  the  Cleopas  of  Luke 
from  the  Clopas  of  John.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
r1'  •  ••:  -  •  \  •  .  led  form  of  Cleopater 
""\  »  .-  'r  .  •  •  Antipater.  Lightfoot, 
indeed,  while  ;;<!:-.'..  "^  this,  still  favours  the 
identification  of  i  "  '\  <  names.  On  the  other 
hand,  Clopas  may  w:!1  IV1  *!/<*!  probability  be 
regarded  as  a  simple  i1,.  i-I.a  ,i  :on  of  the  Aramaic 
Halphai.  Clopas  (as  in  the  Greek  text  and  E.V, 
not  Cleopas  as  in  the  AV)  is  represented  in  Jn 
1925  as  the  husband  of  one  of  the  Marys  who  stood 
beside  the  cross.  If  we  assume  that  four  women 
are  there  referred  to,  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
relationship  between  the  wife  of  Clopas  and  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  The  synoptic  passages,  however, 
all  mention  among  the  women  at  the  cross  this 
same  Mary  as  the  mother  of  James.  There  is  no 
reason  for  -  -,.••»•  i1.  •  I'-'/b  this  James,  son  of  Mary, 
is  any  other  .  ;  i.  .l./iic-  the  son  of  AV'a'u-.  But 
the  assumption  that  Clopas  was  i'.n-Iiu.'ul  of  Mary 
and  brother  of  Joseph,  and  the  usual  a^smnplion 
that  Mary  was  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother,  are 
equally  groundless,  and  have  no  support  whatever 
from  any  statement  in  our  Gospels.  There  seems 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  James  the  little  and 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  are  one  and  the  same 
person.  Eu^cbius,  indeed,  mentions,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Ile^cMppuSj  that  Symeon,  who  succeeded 
James  in  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  was  son  of 
Clopas  the  brother  of  Joseph;  but  Symeon  is 
evidently  regarded,  not  as  a  brother,  but  only  as  a 
relative,],  •>  ;  V;.  i,  c  •;•  "  !,••"""  •••  '  , T,.n'.  . 

LITER ATTJETB. — Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  text,  see 
Lighttoot,  Galatwns,  lOtlied.  London,  1800,  p.  267;  Mayor,  The 
J$l>istle  of  St.  Jamst  1892,  p.  xvi  f.  See  also  an  interesting  and 
clever  but  perverse  note  m  Keiin,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  iiL  276. 

J.  MACPHERSON. 

ALTAR.— i.  ALTARisllioi'miiVr,  •<..:.••;»,- i- 
the  OT  of  D5P*  (Aram.  -  •  !''".,,  t  M.,'  •  ••  ,! 
NT  of  9v<rt,a,<rT'fipiov,  In  A  v  it  also  occurs  as  the 
rendering  of  Vion  (Ezk  4315a),  RV  'upper  a.',  and 
of  Sxnx  (Ezk  4318b-16—  Kethib  WIN),  RV  'a. 
hearth.'  In  the  NT  fiw^s  is  found  once  (Ac  172S) 
in  the  sense  of  a  heathen  a.  This  distinction 
is  very  clearly  brought  out  in  1  Mac  I59  *  they  did 
sacrifice  upon  the  idol  altar  (M  rbv  /to^oy)  which 
was  upon  the  altar  of  God  (T.  Bvffio.ffT'qplov).'  Simi- 
laily  the  Vulg.  arid  early  Lat.  Fathers  avoid  the 
use  of  ara,  preferring  alt  aria  and  alt  are.  Another 
designation  is  met  with,  viz.  jew,  prop,  'table/ 
Ezk  4122  4416,  Mai  I7- la.  It  would  also  seem  that 
the  appellation  .195,  prop.  *  high  place/  may  in  some 
cases  be  Ui,cd  to  express  *a./  as  Jer  7S1  (LXX  rbv 
purity  TOV  T<i0e0),  2  K.  238  (but  here  text  is  doubt- 
lul),  etc.  D^  Is  65s  is  wrongly  rendered  in  AV 
*a8  of  brick' ;  EV  'upon  the  bricks/  In  one  or 
two  places  in  the  OT  D3]P  of  the  present  MT 
seems  an  alteration  from  an  original  n;«tp.  So 
clearly  Gn  3320,  and  most  probably  2  K  1210.  On 
the  other  hand,  WTD  should  perhaps  be  restored  in 
2  K  1026  (Stade  in  ZA.TW.  v,  pp.  278,  289  f.). 

ii.  ALTAKS  is  PREHISTORIC  TIMES.— According 
to  the  primitive  conceptions  of  the  nomad  Semites, 
the  piesence  of  a  duty  was  implied  in  every  spot 
that  attracted  them  by  its  water  or  shade,  and  in 
every  imposing  landmark  that  guided  them  in 
their  wanderings.  Every  well  and  grove,  every 
imui'iihin  n IK!  lock,  had  its  presiding  deity.  The 
h  .iiiUc  oflVnn;;  of  the  woishipper  could  be  cast 
into  the  well,  exposed  upon  the  rock,  or  hung  upon 
the  sacred  tree.  It  was  thus  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  numen  therein  residing.  A 
great  step  in  advance  was  taken  when  it  was  con- 
*  Lit '  place  of  slaughter.' 


ceived  that  the  deity  could  not  only  leside  in  such 
objects  of  nature's  own  creation  as  those  above 
specified,  but  could  be  persuaded  '  to  come  and 
take  for  his  embodiment  a  structure  set  up  for  him 
by  the  worshipper '  (W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.  p. 
189).  The  consideration  of  this  all-important 
advance  belongs  elsewhere  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
here  that  recent  researches,  esp.  those  of  Well- 
hausen  and  W.  E.  Smith,  have  abundantly  proved 
that  the  heathen  Semite  regarded  the  stone  or 
cairn  which  he  had  himself  elected,  as  a  dwelling- 
place  of  a  deity,  a  Beth-el  (t>x-rra,  cf  Gn  281S ;  for 
the  significance  of  this  passage,  see  PILLAR),  a 
name  which  passed,  through  the  Phoenicians  as 
intermediaries,  to  the  Greeks  (/JatrtfXtov)  and 
Romans  (bcetulus).  Such  a  stone  was  termed  by 
the  Arabs,  in  the  days  before  Islam,  nusb  (pi. 
ansab],  a  word  identical  in  origin  and  i"'*.  ,si  ••  > 
with  the  Heb.  nw  (AV  'pillar').  B  i-,>  .,  =i 
victim  was  slaughtered ;  the  blood  ^was  either 
poured  over  the  stone,  or  with  part  of  it  the  stone 
was  smeared,  while  the  rest  was  poured  out  at  its 
base,  the  essential  idea  in  this  primitive  rite  being 
that  in  this  way  the  blood  was  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  deity;  who,  tor  the  time 
being,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  stone. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  primi- 
tive ideas  were  shared  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Heb- 
rews. Among  them,  too,  the  nusb  or  mazzeba  must 
have  been  the  prototype  of  the  "sacrificial  a.  '  The 
rude  Arabian  usage  is  the  primitive  type  out  of 
which  all  the  elaborate  a.  ceremonies  or  the  more 
cultivated  Semites  grew }  (EeL  of  Sem.  1st  ed.  p.  184. 
See  also  SACKIFICE).  Even  in  hist,  times  we^lind 
among  the  Hebrews  a  survival  of  the  primitive  ritual 
above  described.  In  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Michmash,  Saul  is  shocked  at  the  unseemly  haste 
of  his  warriors  in  eating  flesh  *with  the  blood/ 
and  orders  a  great  stone  to  be  brought  at  which 
the  beasts  might  be  duly  slain  and  their  blood 
poured  out  at  the  \  \,  •  ii  .  •>  :  ".  altar. 

The  next  irnpon «:  ;  -  <  \ '  o  advance  from  the 
a,  as  a  sacred  stone  to  receive  the  blood  of  the 
victim  to  the  a.  as  a  hearth  on  which  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  was  burned  in  whole  or  in  part,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  SACRIFICE  (which  see,  and  cf. 
Smith,  JSel.  Sem.  p.  358  if.). 

If  the  above  is  a  correct  account  of  the  evolution 
of  the  a.  among  the  western  Semites,  the  differ- 
entiation of  pillar  and  a.  must,  as  regards  the 
inhabitants  of  Pal.,  have  taken  ;  \i  •  '  •  * 
historic  period.  This  seems  the  •-,•-!<••  •  • 
from  the  existence,  even  at  the  present  day,  of 
immense  numbers  of  mopillthib  monuments,  the 
so-called  menhirs  and  dolmens.  These  t  charac- 
teristic remains  of  antiquity,  so  numerous  in  Moab 
and  in  the  W.  Hauran,  must  iir.tloiiliVtJh  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  i<  I  -.iou-  n  if  of 
those  who  reared  them,  and  whom,  for  the  present, 
we  may  assume  to  have  been  of  a  Sem.  stock.  The 
£  cup-hollows "  on  the  table-stone  of  the  dolmens, 
connected  in  many  cases  by  a  network  of  channels, 
must  have  been  destined  to  receive  the  blood  of 
the  victim.* 

iii.  PEE  -  DEUTERONOMIC  ALTAES.  —  A  very 
marked  distinction,  as  is  well  known,  exists  be- 
tween the  attitude  to  sacrifice  of  the  prophetic  and 
pncMlyiiairjilncsic^peciiv  oly  in  ourpic&cnt  Pent. 
The  latlor  (Pj  limit*  .-aonlice  to  the  great  central 
a,,f  while  the  former  (JE)  relates  numerous  in- 

*  See  Conder's  report  on  the  dolmen-fields  of  Moab  in  P.JS.F. 
Qu,  St.  1882,  p  75  ff. ;  also  in  flelh  and  Moab,  chs  vii.  and  viii.; 
Syr.  Stone  LOIA,  pp  42,  43,  70.  \r  •.'!><  r  r  >h  field  has  been 
described  M  Schumacher,  The  Jit', 'in,  p.  123 ff.;  Across 
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Jordan,  p.  62  ff 
I' Antiquity  iv.  p.  37."> IT. 

t  The  difficult  S-LOS  on  (Jo«.  •Hi"-'* 9  scorns  best  exulninod  as  an 
(*ndea\oi:r  io  miuoe  a.  narruliie  orijynallv  \\ruieri  iroin  tho 
landpo.r  L  of  ,JK  to  un  npparenl  harmony  with  the  fundamental 
of  P 
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stances  of  sacrifice  being  offered  and  a*  erected 
fiom  the  earliest  times,  and  in  many  diffeient 
places.  Noah  is  represented  as  building  an  a.  on 
quitting  the  ark  (Gn  820) ;  Abraham  erected 
several,  viz.  at  Shechem  (127),  Bethel  (128),  Hebron 
(1318),  and  on  a  special  occasion  in  'the  land  of 
Moriah'  (229).  Isaac  (2G25)  and  Jacob  (S57)  do 
likewise.  Even  Moses,  ,  <••>"•,  <o  this  source, 
erects  an  altar  at  Rephidi—  ^JL  1«  ,,  and  another, 
acco.;  p':i:iod  by  twelve  pillars  (nm-D),  at  Horeb 
C&k").  **jK  therefore  clearly  know  •  ,  /  "  in  its 
narrative  parts  of  the  exclusive  ,  .>  of  a 

central  a.  With  this  position  the  law-code  which 
it  contains,  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(see  Driver,  LOT  28  ff.),  is  in  complete  accord. 
In  the  locus  classics  (Ex  2024)  a  plurality  of  a8 
is  clearly  sanctioned  :  f  in  every  place  (E.V)  where 
I  record  My  name,  I  will  come  ^nto  thee,  and  I 
will  bless  thee.'  And  the  same  holds  good  through- 
out the  history  of  the  Hebrews  until  the  time  of 
Josiah.  Again  and  again  do  we  lind  a8  built,  up 
and  down  the  country,  either  by  the  recognised 
religious  leaders  themselves,  or  with  their  express 
sanction.  Thus,  to  mention  but  a  few,  Joshua 
builds  an  a.  on  Mt.  Ebal  (Jos  830)  in  accordance 
with  the  injunction  of  Moses  himself  (Dt  27°), 
Gideon  at  O'niu  i:i  iJg  624),  and  Samuel  at  Kamah 
(1  S  717).  Saul,  we  have  already  seen,  extemporised 
an  a.  at  Michmash,  which  the  historian  informs 
us  was  thejirst  that  Saul  built,  implying  that  this 
monarch  had  the  merit  of  erecting  several.  David 
erected  an  a.,  by  express  divine  command,  '  in 
the  i*  i-1i"f  •  "  .«"*  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite' 
(2  S  :2  :"••'.  '  '  v',.  too,  complains  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  altars  of  J"  as  an  act  of  sacrilege 
(1  K  1910- 14),  and  had,  but  a  little  before,  repaired, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  a.  of  the  Lord  upon  Mt. 

~M/"it  to  snow  that 
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in  pre-DeM.  l-iv<,i  a'i'l  ;.::!i-\  of  V  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  course,  there  being  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  narrators,  or 
of  any  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  actors  in  the 
history  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  violation  of 
any  divine  command. 

From  the  oldest  hist,  records  of  the  Hebrews, 
therefore,  it  is  evident  that  local  sanctuaries 
abounded  ••  '•  •  the  country  (see  HIGH  PLACE, 
and  esp.  1  <%  •.  A  an),  the  most  essential  feature 
of  which  was  undoubtedly  the  a.  on  which  sacri- 
fice was  offered  to  the  national  God,  J".  Of  the 
form  of  these  pre-Deut.  altars  we  have  no  precise 
information.  No  doubt,  as  wealth  and  culture  in- 
creased, the  a8,  esp.  at  Bethel  and  the  other  great 
sanctuaries,  woula  become  more  and  more  elabo- 
rate ;  but  in  more  primitive  times  they  were  simple 
in  the  extreme.  A  heap  of  earth,  either  by  itself 
(2  K  517)  or  with  a  casing  of  turf  (see  Dillmann  on 
Ex  2024),  a  few  stones  pil-d  upon  each  other,  are  all 
that  was  required.  Sirnj  'ft'y  i^  the  dominant 
note  of  the  law  in  the  fiii:<l«iiioriul  passage,  Ex 
2024ff».  It  is  there  enjoined,  moreover,  that  no  tool 
shall  be  lifted  to  hew  or  dress  the  stone  (cf .  Dt  275, 
Jos  881,  1  Mac  447).  In  this  many  modern  investi- 
gators have  seen  a  survival  of  the  primitive  idea, 
already  explained,  of  a  numen  inhabiting  the  altar- 
stone,  who  would  be  driven  out  or  pcihup*  injured 
by  the  process  of  dressing  (Ncrwaek,  Archaol.  ii. 
17 ;  Benxinger,  A  rchaol.  379).  Another  injunction, 
that  the  worshipper  (for  the  command  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  tVio  ])iiost$)  should  not  ascend  by  steps 
(loc.  cit),  is?  aNo  a  pica  for  simplicity.  The  a,  must 
not  be  of  such  a  height  as  to  prevent  the  wor- 
shipper standing  on  the  giotind  from  manipulating 
his  oflTeiiiij?.*  The  evasion  of  the  injunction  by  a 
eloping  ascent  was  an  afterthought. 

*  Of.  the  early  narrative  1 K  2281T  where  Joab  is  represented  as 
grasping  the  horns  of  the  a  (see  belot\,  v  ),  and  at  the  same  time 
btimding  by  the  side  of  the  a.  Also  2  K  5" '  two  mules'  burden.' 


To  what  extent  the  still  existing  dolmens  (see 
above)  may  have  been  used  as  a*  in  this  period  it 
is  iir.no—'Mo  to  say.  In  the  older  narratives,  how- 
ev«.',  jioio  'ire  not  a  tew  instances  of  the  earlier 
usage  of  a  single  stone  (1  S  614—v.ls  is  a  latei 
insertion — 1433)  or  of  the  native  rock  as  an  a.  (Jg, 
620  and  esp.  IS19-20  where  -m-n  v.19  is  identified  with 
O^Ds  v.20).  The  site  of  David's  a.,  we  can  scarely 
doubt,  was  the  Sakhrah  rock,  now  enclosed  in  the 
so-called  mosque  of  Omar.  The  *  stone  Zoheleth 
which  is  by  T>.i-r.o'-:,'l '  was  also  an  ancient  altar- 
stone  (1 1C  I9,.  So^j,,.oii,  finally,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  converted  the  ' middle 
of  the  court '  into  a  huge  a.  (1  K  S64).  For  Solo- 
mon's brazen  a.,  see  TEMPLE.*  This  a.  was  re- 
moved by  Ahaz  (2  K  1610'16')  to  make  way  for  the 
stone  a.  (note  n^  v.11)  which  he  caused  to  be  built 
after  the  model  of  the  great  a,  of  Damascus  (nman, 
cf.  v.10  in  IW).  Ahaz5  a.,  rather  than  the  brazen 
a.  of  Solomon,  was  in  its  turn  the  model  for  the 
a.  of  Ezekiel  (cf.  43L{-17). 

Of  the  other  a8  made  by  Ahaz  we  know  nothing, 
nor  of  those  set  up  by  later  kings  (2  K  2312  loc. 
cit.}.  As  to  the  a.  to  Baal  which  Ahab  erected  in 
Samaria  (1  Iv  1633),  we  may^  assume  that  it  re- 
sembled the  a8  erected  by  his  Phoen.  noi^lilioui^ 
to  the  same  deity  {cf.  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de 
I'Art  dans  I'Antiq.  iii.  fig.  192  and  passim}. 

iv.  POST-DEUTERONOMIC  ALTARS.— The  sanctu- 
aries and  a8,  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
oldest  law-code,  ceased  to  be  !oi:itli.n!o  on  the 
•  \  ; '"  -  *  r  the  code  of  Deut.  (!>i  Iiil";.  The 
,  !  <•  •  of  the  coitus,  which  was  the  chief 
aim  of  the  Deut.  i<^i  Nation,  seems  to  have  been 
aticnipUJ  under  Hezekiah  (2  K  1822),  but  it  must 
bo  unbilled  that  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
local  bamoth  was  never  unfait  accompli  until  after 
the  discipline  of  the  Exile  (I  K  2S48,  2  K  1585).  In 
theory,  however,  the  a*,  whether  'upon  the  hills 
and  under  every  green  tree,'  or  at  places  which  had 
been  seats  of  worship  since  the  «>nquiMT  v  <  re  no 
longei  ]  -_'1  i'likio  ;  for  sacrifice,  {,-  ri'o»v  tor  •  hi;  first 
time  ( ..u  j'i.y  distinguished  from  slaughter  (Dt 
1215),  could  only  be  offered  v.  :i1i  nccoj  iajK-o  on  the 
a.  of  the  central  sanctuary  ri  tloMi-al.-m  I:  is  not 
impossible  that,  as  Conder  has  suggested  (see  ref . 
above),  it  is  to  the  reforming  zeal  of  Josiah  that  we 
owe  the  fact  that  not  a  single  dolmen  has  been 
met  with  in  S.  Pal.  (cf.  Cheyne,  Jeremiah,  p.  60). 
The  history  of  the  a.,  therefore,  from  this  time 
forward  is  merged  in  the  history  of  the  temple.  It 
must  suffice  here  to  note  that,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, the  returned  exiles  built  the  a.  on  its  former 
site  (Ezr  32),  which  a,  continued  in  use  until  its 
desecration  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mac  1s4). 
Having  by  this  act  of  sacrilege  been  rendered  unfit 
for  further  use,  it  was  taken  down  and  another 
built  in  its  stead  (1  Mac  444ff*).  The  a.  of  Herod's 
temple  was  the  last  built  on  Jewish  soil.  Accord- 
ing to  Jos.  ( Wars,  v.  v.  6)  it  was  built,  in  harmony 
with  the  ancient  prescription,  of  unhewn  stones. 
One  other  a.  meets  us  in  the  history  of  the  Jews ; 
this  is  the  a.  erected  by  Onias  iv.  in  his  temple  at 
Leontppolis  in  Egypt  (Jos.  Wars,  vii.  x.  3;  Ant* 
xiil.  iii.  31),  founding  on  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  Is  191£>. 

The  a.  of  burnt-offering  and  the  a.  of  incense, 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  ritual  legis- 
lation of  the  Priests'  Code  (P),  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  in  the  article  TABEEHACLE.  See  also 
TEMPLE. 

v.  THE  ALTAR  AS  .ASYLUM.  —  An  important 
function  of  the  a.  among  the  Hebrews  remains  to  be 

*  W  R.  Smith's  view,  that  *  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there 
was  m  the  first  temple  an3'  other  brazen  a.  than  the  two  brazen 
P'11;*!*,  .Tacit!.)  nnd  Boaz,'  is  riot  nipportoil  b\  surticient  evidence. 
II,  is.  I'UMfle*,  d-IJ-ru'r  to  ico  v.hv  orj'v  one  of  the  two  pillars 
«-l»orld  nu.c  1  a<],  on  this  iluorv,  iho  functions  of  an  a.  assigned 
to  it  (Rel.  Sem.  i.  pp.  Ji3S  iio9,  and  Note  L,  4661!  ). 
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noticed.  The  earliest  *••  "  '•  '"  ;,:  presupposes  and 
confirms  the  sanctity  ,  -  ,  -  an  asylum.  The 

right  of  asylum,  however,  is  there  limited  to  cases 
of  accidental  homicide  (Ex  2113-  14).  This  use  of 
the  a.,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  Sem.  peoples, 
is  also  a  suivival  of  the  primitive  idea  of  the  a.  as 
the  temporary  abode  of^a  deity.  In  clasping  the 
a.,  the  fugitive  was  placing  himself  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  deity  in  question.  In 
this  connexion,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  fully  -  clove]  oped  a.  ritual 
(cf.  Lv  4^ff>),  the  horns  of  the  a.  "are  esteemed 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  whole.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  see  how  these  could  have  formed  part 
of  the  more  ancient  a.  as  prescribed  in  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (see  above)  ;  yet  their  presence  is 
amply  attested  in  later  times  (cf.  Am  314,  Jer  171, 
and  the  incidents  recorded  in  1  K  Pof'  S28).  The 
origin  and  primary  -'jjmfi"11^  of  the  horns  are 
still  obscure.  Most  n-conl  V.TUOI^  seek  to  trace  a 
connexion  between  them  and  the  "worship  of 
J"  in  the  form  of  a  young  bull  (Kuenen,  Eel.  of 
Isr.  i.  326  ;  Stade,  Benzinger,  Nowack).  In  any 
case  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  append- 
ages, but  as  an  '  •  •  1  art  of  the  a.  (see  Dill- 
mann  on  Ex  -.  y.  ^"^  view  that  they  were 
originally  projections  to  which  the  victims  were 
bound,  has  no  better  support  than  the  corrupt 
passage,  Ps  11827  (for  which  see  Comm.).  The 
com.',!  "-•'.  of  the  'horns'  of  the  Heb.  with  those 
o1  t!v  ijiivU  a.  (etf/o-paos  fiwjj.ds)  seems  misleading, 
since  the  latter  rather  resembled  the  volutes  of  the 
Ionic  capital  (cf.  art.  ara  in  TVu  mVi  j:  c  ,  Saglio, 
Dietionnaire  etc.,  figs.  410,  4!>,  1'JJ,.  The  famous 
stele  of  Teima,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the 
'horns*  rising  from  the  corners  of  the  a.,  and 
curved  like  those  of  an  ox  (see  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
op.  cit.  tome  iv.  p.  392,  Eng.  tr.  [see  below]  vol.  i. 
p.  304). 

LITERATURE.  —  Of  the  earlier  literature  the  standard  work  is 
John  Spencer's  De  legibus  Heb.  ritualibuB,  etc.  1685.  Of  the 
modern  works  the  most  important  are  the  works  on  Hebrew 
ttMt.q-  itiesM-  I>e  Wette,  Ewald  (Er  :  ir  '=',(••  Vo  \,i/  (Ueb~ 
raiyche  Archaolnnie,  1894,  Band  ii.  "„••.  '  •  :  •  ••  ,&73ff), 
and  Benaanger  (Heb.  Arch<.'>'«  »:>,  I,"  ..  £  .V,  D  ,•  "  :•  *1  TT  "  ••- 
thinner,  etc.),  and  the  nso-i  pi  ••  r..  ;<  i  *  ".',.1  ,,  -s 
(Sktezen  und  Vorarleiten,  i  ,/  *'?  t'ni  y/  ,  •  •'/";;•<••  :--,•, 
and,  in  i*!  s  '  •  ,'.xr,  W  tt  <•».,:»'-  /,'.  ••'//,  n  '-.  -";,•/>,'•;.»,•-;.) 
(2nd  e<!  1  ,0  'i.  «'  »!i.(l.  •  -he  •'  '  u  -<»  ,-.>  -u  ,  sh-  s.  i-iw.r  i 
work  o"  1\  s  rot  avl  c>\  ',  /.  Uif  HUP  tic  CA  i  '  /••/•,*  i'  *  i.twaiU, 
tome  i  i  ."//•'/  1-  ,c,  \\  ,/•/  ,  iic  (!  -IT.  :i  ii'.*!  ••  -ir1  in 
Phceni.m,  '2  %ols.  liv.'i,  //«/,  <>'  .1  in  Jut  '<•,''•  >\  '-  \-M). 

A.  if  S   K,  N\ri>^. 

1L-T1SHHETH  (nra^»,  AV  I14aschith),  Psa 
67.  58.  59.  65  (titles).  See  PSALMS. 

ALTOGETHER  is  now  only  an  adv.,  but  was  at 
first  an  adj.,  being  simply  a  stronger  *alL*  As  an 
adj.  it  is  found  in  Ps  39®  'Verily  every  man  at  his 
best  state  is  a.  vanity  '  ;  Is  108  *  Are  not  my 
princes  a.  (KV  *  all  of  them  ')  kings,'  and  perhaps 
Ku  1618.  Of  its  use  as  an  adv.  noticeable  examples 
are  Jer  SO11,  where  *  I  will  not  leave  thee  a.  un- 
punished '  is  given  in  RV  '  I  will  in  no  wise  leave 
thee  tmpimished'  ;  Ac  26s9,  where  *  both  almost  and 
a.  J  is  in  KV  *  whether  with  little  or  with  much  '  after 
the  Gr.  ;  and  1  Co  510,  where  *  not  a.J  (Gr.  otf  irdvr^s) 
is  taken  by  commentators  in  two  directly  opp. 
senses,  either  *  not  wholly/  or  *not  at  all  ;  KV 
gives  the  first  in  text,  the  second  in  marg, 

J.  HASTINGS. 

JLLUSH  (^i1?^).^  —  A  station  in  the  journeyings, 
occurs  only  Nu  331®'  u.  (See  SINAI.) 


ALY1N  (n^).~  Son  of  Shobal,  a  Horite  (Gn  3G23). 
The  name  appears  in  1  Ch  I40  as  Aliari  (f£i;).  It  is 
clearly  the  same  as  51  Yah  (nb%)  in  Gn  86W,  which 
appears  in  1  Ch  I51  as  Aliaa  (n^fi),  one  of  the 
'  aukes  '  of  Edom.  Knobcl  compares  the  name  with 
that  of  a  Bedawin  clan  Alawin,  said  by  Burckhaxdi 


to  be  dwelling  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.    See 

.  Dillm.  in  loo.  H.  E.  KYLE. 

1LW1Y,  ALWAYS.—  Alway  (i.e.  'all  the  way3) 
is  ,*",",  the  accus.  of  duration,  'all  the 
tin  .  ;  always  is  the  genit.  of  occurrence, 

*at  all  times.'  And  although  by  1611  this  dis- 
tinction was  vanishing,  there  are  some  undoubted 
instances  in  AV.  Cf.  Mt  2820  *Lp,  I  am  with  you 
alway,'  with  Ro  I9  *  I  make  mention  of  you  always 
in  my  prayers.'  KV  gives  alway  for  always  at 
Ac  2446,  2  Th  Is  ;  and  always  for  alway  at  Col  4® 
apparently  MD-  •  \>::  \.  for  these  changes  oblite- 
rate the  '.-•.•(,  ,-r1  s  iced  above.  When  the  dis- 
tinction was  lost,  always  drove  alway  out  of  use. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

AMID  (i;$2),  Jos  19*28  only.  —  A  city  of  Asher. 
The  site  is  doubtful  ;  there  are  several'ruins  called 
*Amtid  in  this  region. 

IMADATHUS,  Est   12s   1610-17.     See  HAMME- 

BATHA. 

AMAIN  only  in  2  Mac  12M  Hhe  enemies  .  .  , 
fled  a.'  (so  KV,  Gr.  d$  <pvyijv  tippyc-ay).  The  mean- 
ing is  *  at  once,  precipitately.' 

AMAL  (^).—  A  descendant  of  Asher,  1  Ch  7s5 
See  GENEALOGY. 


AMALEK,  AMALEKITIZS  '  -;  .  'p^J.  —  A 
nomadic  Arabian  tribe,  v,":ip;  •  .  o  wide  desert 
region  between  Sinai  on  .  ii'  •  ,  «•  •  •!  the  southern 
borders  of  Palestine  on  the  north.  This  district 
<••  >  :  ^c  ibN  ;  o  what  is  now  called  the  wilderness  ol 
I.i  -1  1  i.  'Mir  Araaleldtes  are  represented  as  per- 
petually at  feud  with  the  Israelites,  though  such 
V-<  1;  connected  tribes  as  the  Kenites  and  Keniz- 
/n<  -  i.pr'pnr  from  the  first  as  f;ic  yi-llx,  iind  ulti- 
mately as  peaceful  settlers  in  i  .1;  :*!.(.  -i  of  the 
possessions  of  Israel. 

Keferences  to  the  Amalekites  appear  very  early 
in  the  OT  history.  In  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Chedorlaomer  of  Elam  and  his  confeder- 
ates in  Gn  14,  'the  country  of  the  Amalekites5 
near  Kadesh  is  described  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
those  desolating  wars.  Hengstenberg,  followed  by 
Kurtz,  maintains  that  this  does  not  imply  that 
the  Amalekites  were  in  existence  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  but  only  that  this  country,  lying"  be- 
tween Kadesh  and  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  after- 
wards  known  as  *  the  fields  of  the  Amalekites,'  was 
at  that  early  period  overrun  and  destroyed  by 
Chedorlaomer.  Had  there  been  no  other  hints  of 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Amalekites,  this  ex- 
planation might  perhaps  be  accepted.  But  we  find 
again  in  the  chant  of  Balaam  {Nu  2420)  that 
Amalek  is  described  as  *the  first  of  the  nations/ 
which  seems  almost  certainly  to  mean  a  primitive 
people  to  be  reckoned  among  the  very  oldest  of 
the  nations.  Most  recent  scholars  are  agreed  in 
assigning  to  the  Amalekites  a  high  antiquity. 
This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  such  passages  as 
those  referred  to  would  naturally  lead.  The  only 
reason  why  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  put  any 
other  interpretation  upon  these  words  is  the  idea 
that,  in  Gn  3Gla,  the  descent  of  the  Amalekites  is 
traced  from  Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  and 
their  origin  thus  brought  down  to  a  later  period 
than  that  of  Abraham,  I'*  -v^  1:  *  hazardous 
to  build  any  iir<n:ineiit  of  tms  son  on  an  occasional 
statement  in  a  genealogical  table  reproduced  from 
some  unknown  source,  seeing  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  what  the  point  of  view  of  the  original 
compiler  may  have  been.  In  many  cases  such 
genealogical  lists  seem  intended  to  set  forth  simply 
certain  interrelations  of  tribes,  FO  that,  thoutrh  terms 
indicating  personal  and  family  relational  ups  are 
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used,  the  names ;"!,;  ;•  '  >•  ;  \jlong  to  persons  his- 
torically real.  £  '*,  ,  understand  by  this 
introduction,  of  an  Amalek,  son  of  Eliphaz  by  a 
concubine,  is  that  Timna  the  Horite,  the  concubine 
referred  .,j.  ;  :••<  :'  ,  "  >ortation  or  incor 
poration  <>,",":  < ««  ;  •  •  >  .'  •  •  i,1  ",?•  ;•„ servile, 

element!  10  i'^  i ..-  -  . ;,-  \3  •    .  Horites 

being  one  of  the  tribes  forming  that  federation, 
embracing  the  Amalekites,  conquered  by  Chedor- 
laomer. 

The  region  in  which  the  Amalekites  first  appear 
in  history,  near  Kadesh,  lies  just  about  a  day's 
journey  south  of  Hebron,  on  the  undulating  slopes 
and  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  helc 
by  tfie  Amorites.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a 
branch  of  the  tribe  had  settled  there,  or  had  begun 
to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  When  driven 
forth  from  t'lo'i  posse^ion-  by  the  conqueror,  they 
no  doubt  loturiiod  LO  L!"  ii  old  wandering  modes  of 
life,  and  rejoined  their  brethren  who  moved  about 
through  the  wide  extent  of  the  great  desert. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
Amalekites  took  place  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sinaitie  peninsula.  At  Bephidim,  a  broad  plain  to 
the  north-west  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  Amalekites 
came  orA  r  v  "•  '  T  •;:  elites,  and  a  battle  ensued 
which  ;  .  .  :,  the  whole  day.  Joshua 

commanded  in  the  light,  and  Moses  on  the  hill  top 
held  up  Ms  rod  ri  ; 1  -i  Jr  v>f  ihe  people  as  the  sign 
from  God  that  il1  >x  *'  if.ii '  vaguer  oy  His  might 
(Ex  17f'16).  Tin  "Vsi'fiVd.i'.  had  at  this  time 
acted  in  a  peculiarly  bitter  and  c\-n  Derating 
manner  towards  the  Israelites,  harassing  them  on 
their  rear,  and  cutting  off  the  weak  and  the  weary 
(Dt  2517"19).  In  consequence,  the  Amalekites,  to  a 
pi  "'J  i  <xi«i,;  than  any  of  the  other  Can.  and 
»' "  '•  •:  ;•',  • '  bes,  were  placed  under  the  ban,  so 
"  K.  •  '  'ii  '  ':,  as  well  as  IT'--  ]>O<-JM,  is  repre- 
sented as  solemnly  swearing  citin.\l  few*  against 
them. 

The  defeat  of  the  Amalekites  evidently  put  the 
fear  of  the  Israelites  upon  the  robber  nomad  tribes 
of  the  desert  for  a  time,  so  that  they  were  un- 
molested during  their  advance  to  Sinai,  and  during 
their  vrnr'-  rnon  •}•  >•  -  !  "I3re,  as  well  as  during 

their-::i i-"»;  n    :/>    n<.i    tward  to  the  southern 

border  of  iVi  -  ;•  «',«i  !v<  ,!,..'•  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Israelites  to  enter  Palestine  from  the  south, 
and  so  from  this  point,  just  outside  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Palestine,  spies  were  sent  to  examine 
the  land,  and  to  bring  back  a  report  as  to  whether 
an  entrance  from  th«il  poini  v  a-*  possible,  and  if  so, 
how  best  the  iriv:uim_f  fov<  -  might  conduct  the 
campaign.  Th<>-r  t-pu  -  on  i!i«ir  return  reported 
that  the  Amalekites  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  south 
in  the  valley,  i.e.  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
region  afterwards  occupied  by  Judah  and  Simeon 
(Nu  1329 1425),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lowland 
Canaanites  and  the  highland  Hittites,  Jebusites, 
and  Amorites.  The  Amalekites  are  represented 
as  the  leaders  of  the  confederate  Canaanites  who 
resisted  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  south 
of  Palestine  (Nu  1448"45).  They  were  evidently 
at  that  time  of  considerable  importance,  and  must 
have  been  for  a  long  period  in  po-i—i-  r.  nf  iHse 
territories  only  a  little  way  nor,  o;  i  '-H*  <i  *  •  •  !<  i  in. 
which  we  find  their  ancestors,  or,  at  least,  a  branch 
of  the  same  great  nation,  settled  in  the  days  of 
Abraham. 

The  bitter  opposition  shown  by  the  Amalekites 
to  the  Israelites  at  Sinai  and  in  Southern  Pales- 
tine was  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  tribes 
by  this,  that  they  were  really  at  the  head  of  the 
confederated  clans  already  in  possession  of  the  land, 
and  the  struggle  between  them  and  the  invaders 
was  to  determine  the  whole  future  of  the  rivals, 
the  success  of  the  one  necessarily  meaning  the  utter  j 
destruction  of  the  other.  'It  was  the  hatred,' I 


says  Ewald  (History  of  Israel,  i.  250),  '  of  two  rivals 
disputing  a  splendid  prize  which  the  one  had 
previously  possessed  and  still  partially  possessed, 
and  the  other  was  trying  to  get  for  himself  by 
ousting  him.'  The  bitterness  must  have  been  in- 
tensified by  the  secession  to  the  ranks  of  Israel  oi 
such  branches  or  families  of  the  Amalekite  stem  as 
the  Kenites  and  Kenizzites.  These  two  families, 
with  Jethro  and  Caleb  respectively  at  their  head, 
were  the  ancient  allies  of  Israel,  and  ultimately 
settlers  in  the  land.  The  defeat  of  the  Israelites 
may  have  secured  for  the  Amalekites  and  their 

:    »  "i       •    :  * '  g  *  •   •  .^perity  througU- 

•  ••     •    i  ,    •»•.     u          hey  were  a<rain 

attacked  it  was  by  a  people  already  in  I-O^^MOII 
of  the  northern  regions,  now  pressing  MMU'I-U,  mi 
How  far  they  were  interfered  with  by  Judah  and 
Simeon  is  not  recorded,  but  it  would  appear  that 
even  after  the  Israehtish  occupation  of  the  country 
the  Amalekites  in  considerable  numbers  maintained 
possession  of  the  plateau  and  hilly  regions  in  the 
extreme  south. 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  however,  we  meet 
with  the  Amalekites  in  the  company  of  the 
Midianites,  as  nomad  tribes  roaming  abou!  ;i:ro',u' 
their  old  desert  haunts,  and  pursuing  tneir  old 
tactics  of  harassing  peaceful  agriculturists.  When 
the  crops  sown  by  the  Israelites  were  ripening, 
the  Amalekite  marauders  descended  and  reaped 
the  harvest,  so  that  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
were  impoverished  and  discouraged  ( Jej  6s).  They, 
along  with  the  Ammonites,  were  allies  of  the 


Moabites  in  their  conflict  with  Israel,  and  no  doubt 
suffered  in  the  defeat  of  the  Moabites  at  the  hand 
of  Ehud  ( Jg  3»). 

During  this  same  period,  it  would  seem  that  a 
branch  of  the  Amalekite  tribe  had  secured  a 
settlement  in  Mount  Ephraim.  Pirathon,  the 
residence  of  the  judge  Abdon,  some  15  miles 
south-west  of  Shecheni,  bore  the  name  of  'the 
Mount  of  the  Amalekites,'  or  had  in  it  a  hill 
so  called  (Jg  1215).  The  settlers  who  had  thus 
given  their  name  to  the  hill  boiOivieJ  in  all  proba- 
bility to  a  branch  of  the  Amalekites,  who,  about 
the  time  that  some  of  their  brethren  settled  in  the 
south  of  Palestine,  in  what  was  afterward  assigned 
to  Judah,  •••  • «:  .","  "  i  r  to  the  north,  and  secured 
possessions  among  otner  Canaanite  tribes  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  land.  This  is  more  likely  than 
the  suggestion  of  Bertheau,  that  these  Amalekites 
of  Fpli'aiin  v  -ire  remnants  of  those  expelled  by  the 
mer  of  Judith  from  their  southern  settlements  in 
the  days  of  Joshua,  They  had  evidently  been  some 
considerable  time  in  po<*e-io'i  before  localities 
came  to  l.e  iM^ni'uily  knou  M  by  their  name.  This 
view  is  n. t ;  1 «.  \  coufinnc  d  by  the  words  of  Deborah 
in  her  song  (Jg  5i4),  'out  of  Ephraim  came  they 
down  whose  root  is  m  (not  agamst,  as  in  A  v ) 
Amalek.'  The  land  of  Eplimm  was  the  territory 
once  possessed  by  the  -Ainulekites 
^  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  Saul  was  commis- 
sioned to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Amalekites  and  their  king  Agag  (1  8  15).  This 
was  intended  to  be  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
aas&ed  upon  them  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Ex  171<J, 
N'u  %&>,  Dt  26w-»).  No  living  thing  belonging  to 
}he  Amalekites  was  to  be  spared!  Tliis  great 
>attle  was  evidently  fought  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
as  the  pursuit  is  described  as  extending  from 
Havilah  in  Arabia,  far  to  the  east,  to  Shur  in  the 
west  of  the  desert  on  the  border  of  Egypt.  When 
worsted  in  battle  they  evidently  passed  over  the 
southern  "boundary  of  Palestine,  and  betook  them- 
ielves  to  their  ancestral  haunts  in  the  wild  desert. 
During  the  period  of  their  residence  as  a  settled 
)eople  in  Southern  Judah,  they  had  a  capital 
city,  Ir-Amalek,  'the  city  of  Amalek'  (1  S  156). 
Hobber  bands  of  the  yet  unsubdued  nomad  Amalek 
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Ites  of  the  desert,  during  the  time  of  David's  stay 
among  the  Philistines,  sacked  Ziklag,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Simeon,  outside  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Judah  (1  S  30).  These  were  overtaken  by 
David,  and  only  400  young  men  on  swift  camels 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  The  reference 
to  the  Amalekites  in  2  S  812,  in  the  list  of  spoils 
dedicated  to  God  by  David,  is  probably  to  this 
same  incident.  From  this  time  onward  the  Amalek- 
ites seem  to  have  been  ••..•v-V!  as  no  longer 
formidable  j  and  even  as  ..'>!•,!•,:  :."»  the  desert  we 
find  no  further  trace  of  them.  The  last  mention  of 
them  iii  the  OT  occurs  in  I  Ch  4&,  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah.  There  it  is  said  that  *  the  remnant  of 
the  Amalekites  that  escaped,'  and  who  had  con- 
tinued till  that  day  in  Mount  Seir,  were  smitten 
by  500  of  the  Simeonites,  who  took  possession  of 
their  land.  Tbat  the  Amalekites  are  not  men- 
tioned in  Gn  10  is  regarded  by  Dillmann  as  proof 
that  before  the  uime  of  the  writer  they  had  sunk 
mi  >  i:1  *  >:iYrr.<v. 

<»',•  \,  •>•  •  •' .)T  we  have  no  reliable  accounts 
of  the  Amalekites.  In  the  works  of  the  Arabian 
historians  very  extensive  and  •Vt^"!-  i  ••  \  •!  are 
given  of  the  progress  and  ;,  •  « »u  •,:,'-  •  ,  the 
Amalekites ;  but  these,  as  No'ldeke  has  convincingly 
shown,  are  credible  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  based 
on  the  statements  of  the  historical  books  of  our 
own  canonical  Scriptures. 

LITERATURE. — '  «•  *  1  •  r  1*  ;.  {*  •  •  ^  <•••«-« ITS'  ••  cl-  "* 
given  by  Berthea  •  •  .  ,  •  >  ,.-  *•  v  > .  \ 

111-114.    See  als  •  !  •  <  *    on  chs.  x.  and 

xxxvi. ;  Ewald,  ,  .  •  ,  .  !  •  .  :  •  vol.  i.  109  f., 
250  f.;  Kurtz,  Ht>,  •  •  '  <••  •  •  I  tr.  1859,  In.  48- 

60;  N&ldeke,  Ueber  die  Amalehiter  und  einige  andere  Naclibar- 
v&ker  der  Israshter,  1864. 

J.  MACPHERS03ST. 

AMAH  (01^4),  Jos  1526  only.— An  unknown  city 
of  Judah,  in  the  desert  south  of  Beersheba. 

AMAN. — 1.  (JA/*av  A)  Is  mentioned  in  Tobit's 
dying  words  as  the  persecutor  of  Achiacharus, 
To  1410.  Cod.  B,  however,  has  'ASajt*;  K  Na5a/3; 
Itala,  Nabad;  Syr.  Ahab.  Possibly  the  allusion 
is  to  Haman  and  Mordecai.  2.  fist  126  1610-17. 
See  HAMAN.  J.  T.  MARSHALL. 

AMANA  (?»$?$*},  Ca  48.  Probably  the  mountains 
near  the  river  Abana  or  Amana,  being  connected 
with  Hermon  and  Lebanon ;  or  else  Mount 
Amanus  in  the  north  of  Syria. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

AMARIAH  (n;n!?N,  inrpK  <  J"  hath  promised'}.— 
1.  2  Ch  1911,  high  pries'  "i:  M:c  i  :;  M  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  appointed  by  him  • '  •  f  n -;!•<•  .11  all  matters 
of  the  Lord/  as  2ebadiah,  4  the  ruler  of  the  house 
of  Judah,'  was  *  in  all  the  king's  matters.'  (Is  this 
a  precedent  for  the  joint  rule  in  later  times  of 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  ?'•  2,3.  Tis  n  pontfiloiryin 
1  Ch  e8'15'00'52,  Ezr  71"5,  bo;»iiiniiii'  uiili  A  .11  on  and 
ending  with  Jehozadak  nr  tho  ('apihiiy.  v. hich 
seems  as  much  intended  to  be,  a  li-!  of  "ihe  high 
priests  as  1  Ch  310"14  is  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  Josephus*  very 
corrupt  lists  ( Ant  VIII.  i.  3,  X.  A  iii.  G),  the  name 
A.  occurs  twice— (a)  1  Ch  67*fi2  grandfather  of 
Zadok,  and  therefore  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Eli.  Of  this  man  we  have  no  other  record ;  see 
ABIATHAR.  (£)  1  Ch  611,  Ezr  73, 1  Es  82,  2  Es  I3 
(Amarias  in  Apocr.),  son  to  the  Azariah  who  is 
said  to  have  ministered  in  Solomon's  temple.  If, 
as  is  probable,  this  remark  applies  to  the  previous 
Azariah,  then  this  Amariah  may  be  the  same  as 
No.  1.  But  great  uncertainty  hangs  over  these 
lists.  In  Ezr  71"5  six  names  are  omitted,  perhaps 
by  homoioteleuton ;  in  the  full  list  important 
names  (e.g.  Jehoiada,  Zechariah,  the  Azariahs  con- 
temporary with  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  respectively, 
Urijah)  are  omitted;  the  succession  *  Amariah, 


Ahitub,  Zadok9  occurs  twice  j  only  three  high 
priests  are  given  between  Amariah  under  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  Hilkiah  under  Josiah.  j.  A  priest  clan, 
fourth  in  the  list  of  22  in  Neh  12  (v.2),  who  *  went 
up  with  Zer  ibbabel'  *in  the  days  of  Jeshua,'  and 
in  the  list  of  21  (v.13),  sin  the  days  of  Joiakim,' 
and  fifth  in  the  list  of  those  who  sealed  to  the 
covenant  under  Nehemiah  (Neh  10s).  This  clan 
i»  :»ro1ial»ly  identical  with  that  of  'Immer,'  the 
M\iCi'inh  course  in  David's  time  (1  Ch  2414),  and 
one  of  the  four  families  of  priests  mentioned  in 
*  the  book  of  \  l-o  ;n  nralo^y  of  them  which  came  up 
at  the  first1  iIl/i  L'"7  Vli  740,  Meruth  1  Es  S24, 
A  'EwrjpovQ),  and  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr  1020)  ; 
see  ABIJAH,  No.  4.  5.  1  Ch  2319  2423,  a  Kohathite 
Levite  in  David's  time,  6.  2  Ch  3135,  a  Levite  in 
Hezekiah's  time,  one  of  the  six  assistants  to  Kore, 
'the  porter  at  the  east  gate,  who  was  over  the 
freewill  offerings  of  God.'  7.  Ezr  1042,  a  man  of 
Judah  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Ch  94),  one  of  those 
who  *  had  taken  strange  wives.*  8.  Neh  II4,  a  man 
of  Judah,  ancestor  to  Athaiah,  who  was  one  of  those 
'that  willingly  offered  themselves  to  dwell  in 
Jems.'  9.  Zeph  I1,  great-grandfather  of  the  pro- 
phet, son  to  Hezekiah,  perhaps  the  king. 

N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

AMARUS  (A  'Ayaplas,  B  'AW0das),  1  Es  82.—  An 
ancestor  of  Ezra  in  the  line  of  high  priests,  father 
of  Ahitub.  Called  Amariah,  Ezr  7s. 


AMASA  (KTO;  'burden  'or  'burden  bearer').—!. 
The  son  of  libra  an  Ishmaelite,  and  of  Abigail  the 
sister  of  king  David.  The  first  mention  of  him  is 
in  connexion  with  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  S 
1725},  who  made  him  leader  of  his  army.  Joab,  at 
the  head  of  the  king's  troops,  completely  routed 
him  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  S  188-8).  David 
not  only  pardoned  Mm,  but  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  army  in  place  of  Joab  (2  S  1913).  When 
he  came  to  lead  the  royal  forces-  against  Sheba  and 
his  rebel  host,  he  was  Lroaclioiou.sly  <]ii'm  by  Joab 
at  Hhe  great  stone  of  Gibeon  '  (-2  S  '20lj-  2).  2.  An 
Ephraimite  who  opposed  the  brmji'mjr  into  Samaria 
of  the  Jewish  prisoners,  whom  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  had  taken  in  his  campaign  against  Ahaz 
(2  Ch  2813).  R  M.  BOYD. 


AMASAI  C*9jy.—  1.  A  Kohathite,  1  Ch  e25-85,  the 
eppnym  of  a  family,  2  Ch  2912.  2.  One  of  the 
priests  who  blew  trumpets  on  the  occasion  of 
David's  bringing  the  ark  to  Jems.,  1  Ch  1524.  3. 
One  of  David's  officers  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  1218,  pos- 
sibly to  be  identified  with  Amasa,  No.  1. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

AMASHSAI  (*P^D#,  perhaps  a  combination  of  the 
reading  *&Dy9  'DDJ>).—  AV  Amashai,  Neh  11M.  A 
priest  of  the  family  of  Immer. 

AMASIAH  (n;ODj^).  —  One  of  Jehoshaphat's  com- 
manders, 2  Ch  1716. 

AMAZED.  —  Amaze  has  a  much  wider  range  of 
meaning  in  old  Eng.  than  in  modern.  In  conformity 
with  its  derivation  (a-maze)  it  expresses  confusion 
or  perplexity,  the  result  of  the  unexpected  ;  but 
this  may  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  emotions.  1, 
I  'EAR:  "Jg  2041  'When  the  men  of  Israel  turned 
again,  the  men  of  Benjamin  were  a.J  2.  AWE  :  Mk 
1(P2  *And  they  were  in  the  way  going  -up  to  Jerus.  ; 
and  Jes-us  \vcnt  before  thorn,  and  Jtaey  were  a.  ; 
and  as  llioy  folio?  cd  they  \voie  ah  aid  *  3.  EXCITED 
WOXDO  :  Lk  53  'they  \\ere  all  a.'  (Gr.  &«rrcurt$ 
$Xapev  dwavras;  K/Y  'amazement  took  hold  on 
all').  #•  DEPRESSION":  Mk  1433  '  (Jesus)  began  to 
be  sore  a.,  and  to  be  very  heavv.*  Amazement 
occurs  twice  in  AY,  the  expression  in  Ac  310  of 
great  joy  ;  in  1  P  36  of  great  fear. 

J.  HASTINGS. 


80 


AMAZIAH 


AMEN" 


AM&ZIAH  (n;s58|,  *n>58).-— 1.  The  name  of  a 
king  of  Judah  who  succeeded  his  father  Jehoash 
upon  the  assassination  of  the  latter  (c.  800.  B.C.). 
The  chief  interest  of  his  reign  centres  in  his  wars 
with  Edoni  and  with  Israel  (2  K  14,  2  Ch  25).  In 
the  first  of  these  campaigns,  Edom,  which  had 
levolted  from  Judah  during  the  reign  of  Jehoram, 
the  son  of  J  ehoshaphat,  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
in  the  "Vi 1"  v-  '/  c.  *  ,  and  the  capital  Sela  or  Petra 
fell  info  •  »  i  t  :i<.-  ,>  the  enemy  (2  K  147).  Elated 
by  this  success,  Amaziah  challenged  to  a  conflict  his 
u:L-M'OU'  Jehoash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu.  This 
^ov  \,i ful  monarch  showed  no  anxiety  to  try  con- 
clusions with  his  piesirnptuous  rival,  to  whom  he 
addressed  the  well-known  parable  of  the  thistle  and 
the  cedar  (vy  8"10).  Amaziah,  however,  stung  by  the 
moral  of  this  parable,  refused  to  listen  to  the  well- 
meant  advice,  and  rushed  Mindly  upon  his  fate. 
At  the  battle  of  Beth-shemesh  the  forces  of  Judah 
were  utterly  routed,  and  the  king  himself  taken 
prisoner.  Jehoash  followed  up  his  victory  by 
capturing  Jerusalem,  partially  «'•  •  ."o/iii;:  I'**  \»(  t-1- 
pillaging  the  temple  and  the  palace/ and  carrying 
Back  hostages  to  Samaria  (vv.11*14).  How  long 
Amaziah  survived  this  humiliating  defeat,  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  The  statement  (2  K  1417)  that 
he  outlived  Jehoash  fifteen  years  can  hardly  be 
correct,  and  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for 
considerably  i  educing  the  number  of  years  (twenty- 
nine)  assigned  to  his  reign  by  the  '  •:'  , 
system  adopted  in  the  Books  of  Kings.  Jblis  reign 
appears  to  have  synchronised  almost  exactly  with 
that  of  Jehoash,  as  that  of  Ms  successor  did  with 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  There  is  not  a  little 
,."<  .  "  "",  »  "  .  the  conjecture  of  Wellhausen,  that 
•10  <<  -  •"•}.>  which  issued  in  the  murder  of 
Amaziah  at  .Lachish  had  its  origin  in  i!v  po;m*«.r 
dissatisfaction  with  his  wanton  attack  i.po:i  Kr:n  i 
which  cost  Judah  so  dear.  The  death  <-.  -\»M<I/'H!I 
should  probably  be  dated  c.  780  B.C.,  the  year  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  his  son  Azariah  or  Uzziah 
ascended  the  throne. 

Besides  the  strictly  historical  details  which  he 
borrows  from  2  Kings,  the  Chronicler  adds  certain 
particulars,  the  puipo-se  of  whose  insertion  is 
evident  (2  Ch  25'"-  "-1")  (On  these  additions  see 
Graf  Die  ••  *  /  *  •"•  * •  Bucher  des  A.T.  p.  157ft, 
and  Driver,  £,UJ.',  p.  494.) 

2.  The  priest  of  Jeroboam  II.  who  opposed  and 
attempted  to  silence  the  prophet  Amos  when  the 
latter  uliMuctf  his  TIIO-W^C  at  the  sanctuary  of 
Bethel  (Am  710'17.  Soc  AMOS).  3.  A  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Ch  4^).  &  A  descendant  of 
Merari  (1  Ch  6-15). 

J.  A.  SELBIE, 

1MB1SS1DOR.— Three  Heb.  words  are  some- 
times tr,  *  ambassador '  in  RV  of  OT  ;  i.  1$ »,  a 
general  term  for  messenger,  used  for  (a)  messengers 
of  private  men  (2  K  510) ;  (5)  messengers  of  God— 
angels  (s-te  AtfGEL) ;  (c)  m« —OUMCI^  of  kings  or 
ruters=aHibassadors  (2  K  I^',  *->  Ch  3521),  though 
sometimes  tr.  '  messengers '  in  RV  (Dt  226,  Nu  20"). 
2.  TV,  apparently  a  synonym  of  1  (Pr  1317 ;  cf.  2513), 
hence =Jherald  or  messenger  from  court  (Is  182 
579),  and  inelnj'hon rally  an  'ambassador5  of  J" 
(Jer  4914;  cf.  Ob  v.1;  In  Jos  94  the  reading  of 
RVm  is  to  be  preferred.  3.  p*X  properly  an 
inteqn  ctcr,  and  so  used  in  &n  42s3  ;  cf.  Job  33*s  (?) ; 
hence  tr'1  in  Is  43W  (in  theocratic  sense)  *  inter- 
preters1 RV  text,  'ambassadors1  marg.;  in  2  Ch 
3281  *  ambassadors  *  text,  *  interpreters '  niarg. 

Ambassadors  were  not  permanent  officials,  but 
"were  chosen  from  attendants  at  court  for  special 
occasions  (see  2  K  199).  Their  evil  treatment  was 
regarded  then  as  now  as  a  grave  insult  to  king  and 
people  (2  S  101"6).  In  the  Apocr.  the  general  term 
iyyeXoy,  'messenger,*  is  often  used  even  in  dealings 
with  courts  (Jth  I11 31, 1  Mac  I44  710),  but  during  the 


Maccaba?an  period,  when  embassies  were  frequently 
sent,  the  ordinary  Gr.  words  for  c  ambassadors '  are 
employed:  irp&rpcvriis  (I  Mac  1321  142L22)}  rpeo-jSeus 
(1  Mac  970  II9  1314},  and  vpeffpfrtu  (2  Mac  II34).  The 
word  Tpeafieia,  s;  •  •'  --',.''  C^r  Apocr.),  occurs  in 
2  Mac  4n.  In  A  x  ^iv  x432,  2  Co  5*,  Epli  620)  the 
use  is  metaphoiical.  G,  W.  THATCHBE. 

1MBASS1GE,  mod.  embassy;  in  AV  only  Lk 
1432,  but  RV  adds  Lk  1914  (AY  *  message9)  where 
the  same  Gr.  word  (irp<~r{3da)  is  used.  The  meaning 
is  not  a  message  sent  by  ambassadors,  but  the 
ambassadors  themselves.  In  1  Mac  1423  the  mean- 
ing is  *  message '  (Gr.  hbyoi,  B.V  *  words '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ILMBEK.— See  MINERALS. 

AMBUSH,  from  in  (which  becomes  im  before  6, 
whence  am)  and  boscus,  a  bush,  wood,  thicket,  is 
used  in  various  shades  of  meaning,  1.  The  abstract 
state  of  lying  in  wait  in  order  to  attack  an  enemy 
secretly.  Jos  812  *  (Joshua)  set  them  to  lie  in  a. 
between  Bethel  and  Ai.'  2.  The  place  wheie  the 
a.  is  set,  or  tlic?  po^iion  thus  assumed.  Jos  S7  *  Ye 
shall  rise  up  f  10:11  ilio  * .'  \  \  Mac  940  RV  '  And  they 
rose  up  against  them  from  their  a.'  3,  The  men 
that  form  the  a.  Jos  8]9  '  the  a.  •  • .  f  ^  out 
of  their  place  *  j  Jer  5 112  c  prepare  .  .  • . '  '  (m. 

'liersin  wait').  The  mod.  ninitaiy  term  is  am- 
buscade. Imbusliment.,  meaning  a  body  of  troops 
disposed  in  ambush,  is  used  in  2  Ch  1313M*;  also 
ambushments  in  2  Ch  2022  (RV  *  liers  in  wait ' ; 
but  RV  gives  ambushment  in  Jos  89  for  *lie  in 
ambush/  and  in  Jg  9s5  for  *  lying  in  wait '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

AMEK. — This  word  found  its  way  bodily  from 
the  Heb.  (p$)  into  the  Hellenistic  idiom  through 
the  LXXj  and  sti  cngtliened  its  hold  later  on  by 
its  more  copious  use  111  the  version  of  Syinmachus. 
It  is  derived  from  )£*?  he  propped,  in  Niphai  (re- 
flexive) he  wasjirvn.  So  the  adverb  pfyjirmly, 
came  to  be  used,  like  our  surely,  for  confirmation, 
in  various  ways. 

(1)  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  as  one's 
own  what  has  just  been  said  (this  answering  sense 
being  appaicntlv  the  orig.  one,  Nu  523)=*so  is  it/ 
or  'so  snail  it  be/  rather  than  the  less  compre- 
hensive *  so  be  it/  though  l  so  be  it '  is  occ  a-ionallv 
the  prominent  meaning  (Jer  28°).     The  word  is 
limited  to  the  religious  atmosphere,  being,  on 
human   lips,   an   expression    of  faith   that   God 
holds   the  thing  true,   or  will  or  can  make  it 
true,    Thus  after  the  *oath  of  cursing/  recited 
in    Nu  52a,    there   is  added,   both   in  the  orig. 
Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek  of  Sym.,  'The  woman 
shall  say,  Amen,  Amen/  the  word  being  doubled 
for  emphasis ;  where  the  LZX,  however,  has  the 
inadequate  y&o<,ro,  7&>oiro,  so  ~be  it,  as  is  the  case 
in  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty4hree  passages  where 
the  Heb.  word  occurs  in  this  connexion ;  of  the 
rest,  three  have  d/^f,  and  the  fourth  dXi?0£*.    It  is 
put  also  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  at  the  end  of 
each  curse  uttered  on  Mount  Ebal  (Dt  27).  t  At 
the  close,  likewise,  of  public  jn  '/'/'•;•.>•,  fluiJvi"  "/-'AS 
Icnedictwns,  or  doxotogies  the  people  used  to  say 
Amen  (Neb  8s,  Amen,  Amen) ;  not,  apparently, 
however  in  the  services  of  the  temple,  where  the 
response  was  different  (Ederslioini,  T<  r/i//?,  Service, 
p.  127),  but  certainly  in  the  soixla^  oS  ili<   syna~ 

fsgue  (Ps  41 JS,  e.g.,  and  Schiirer,  ffJPll.  ii  78,  82)* 
hat  this  custom  ]•;.•=-  »^  over  from  the  synagogue  to 
the  Christian  ;:—  ur  !•  :<^  we  gather  from  1  Co  1416» 
where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  r6  Apty,  the  (cnsfcomary) 
amen  uttered  bv  the  listeners  at  tiie  close  of  the 
extempore  thanksgiving. 

(2)  It  is  used  in  confirmation  of  one's  own  prayers, 
thanksgivings,  benedictions,  doxologies.     Before 


AMEN 


AMMIHUD 


NT  the  word  occurs  only  at  the  end  of  a  private 
prater  in  To  88,  and  at  the  end  of  a  personal 
ascription  in  the  last  verses  of  3  and  4  Mac.  The 
personal  ^O^'CK  •,  ".  r,l  or  as-nipt  ioiuil  usage  is  much 
more  frequent  in  JN  T  (e.g.  Ho  i-'  'J5),  and,  outside  St 
Paul  andf  the  Apoc.,  it  is  the  only  NT  usage.  In 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  word  sometimes  concludes  a 
j)ia\  e»  for,  or  a  benediction  upon,  his  readers ;  hut, 
except  in  Ko  1533  and  Gal  618,  it  is  a  later  addition. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Rev  712,  it  is  apparently  intro- 
ductory to  a  doxology,  but  is,  ijo.  reality,  confirma- 
tory or  a  previous  doxology.  So  also  in  Rev  2220  it 
is  a  believing  acceptance  of  the  previous  divine 
aihimation. 

{&*)  It  is  used  once  at  the  close  of  an  affirmation  of 
one's  own,  to  confirm  it  solemnly  in  faith  :  Rev  F, 
where  it  is  the  trustful  climax  of  the  more  limited 
vat,  yea  (the  bare  personal  confirmation) :  « Yea, 
verily  [He  shall  so  come].'  (36)  The  use  of  Amen 
to  introduce  one's  own  words  and  clothe  them  with 
solemn  affirmation  may  be  called  an  idiom  of 
Christ:  it  is  a  use  confined  entirely  to  Him  in 
sacred  literature.  But  the  practice  of  the  evan- 
gelists in  this  matter  is  not  uniform.  The  Synopt- 
ists  give  invariably  d/t-^v  X^yw,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  invariably  Aftty  &i^v  X£yu.  Again,  Matthew  is 
richest  in  the  phrase,  using  it  thirty  times ;  Mark 
less  rich,  using  it  thirteen  times;  Luke  least  so, 
using  it  only  six  times ;  elsewhere  he  gives  narrower 
substitutes  (dX-^ws  thrice,  <?ir*  dXySdas  once,  vai 
once),  or  more  usually  the  simple  X£yo>.  The 
signal  difference  in  Luke  may  be  cl~"  ;~--J-1y  tr- J  •  • 

I1  •'!  TT<  V(..r  •  in1'!;   <•"  !  1    '» ,  •  i  '  •.    ':'  ,      *    i.        '  i.     *  . 

i«.  i  •// './/// ",',«/w  'i>  fj>  'MI  I ,"  .  "h-  parallel  elsewhere 
in  the  double  amen  of  conclusion,  instances  of  which 
have  already  been  cited.  But  the  invariableness 
of  the  doubling,  as  ..  •  *  ,'u  I1  "  variableness 
of  the  single  amen  M  V  \\  .  can  be  put 

down  only  to  an  idip  \  • »  ,   ^ "n  iter,  though 

lie  need  not  be  unhistorical  in  all  or  even  in  many 
of  his  instances ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all 
the  sayings  in  question  are  peculiar  to  John  except 
1321  (||  Mt  Lk)  and  *  (||  all  Synopp.,  but  Lk  Myu 
only).  See  Hogg  in  JQR  Oct.  1896. 

But  Christ's  uniqueness  in  using  it  as  a  word  of 
introduction  runs  parallel  with  the  uniqueness  of 
its  connotation  when  He  does  use  it.  (a)  It  is  never 
the  expression  of  His  own  (accepting  or «  • ;  •  • 
faith ;  it  is  rather  an  expression  calling  i  ..  : 
this  view  is  supported  by  the  invariable  accompani- 
ment X£yo>  tifur.  *He  makes  good  the  word,  not 
the  word  Him*  (Cremer,  Wdrterbuch,  8th  ed.  pp. 
145,  H6).  (jS)  Consequently,  in  His  mouth,  it  has 
generally  to  do  with  Mis  own  person,  either  (a)  as 
Messiah,  or  (ft)  as  demanding  faith  in  His  Messiah- 
ship  in  spite  of  outward  appearances  and  mistaken 
views:  it  points  not  merely  to  intellectual  or 
eventual  verity,  but  to  the  fact  that  either  the 
thing  is  true  in  Him  or  He  will  make  it  or  keep  it 
true.  So  it  is  the  amen  of  fulfilment  in  Him  or  by 
Him,  or  the  amen  of  paradox,  or  both  (cf.  Mt  5*8 
1628  21S1  2618,  and  other  passages  cited  in  Cremer). 
It  is  intelligible,  therefore,  liow  the  evangelists 
preferred  to  leave  dfity  untranslated;  for  Luke's 
occasional  dX770<3$,  like  LXX  yfroLro,  is  but  a 
partial  equivalent  for  what  Christ  meant  by  the 
word,  bee  Nestle  in  flxpos.  Times,  viii.  (1897)  190. 

(4)  In  close  relation  to  Christ's  usage,  so  under- 
stood, is  the  use  of  amen  as  a  name  or  description 
of  Christ  and  of  God:  of  Christ,  Kev  314,  'the 
Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness J  (cf.  2  Co  I20, 
where  the  yea,  the  promise,  is  in  Christ,  and  the 
Amen,  the  ratification,  is  through  Him) :  of  God, 
Is  6516  (twice),  'the  God  of  the  amen/  i.e.  of  faith- 
fulness and  truth  (if  the  Heb.  adverbial  points  be 
correct:  see  Cheyne  on  the  passage);  LXX  (in- 
adequately) :  rbv  6eiu>  rbv  toui&wbv  (cf.  d\7]0Li>6s  and 
*,  Kev  37- ").  J.  MASSIE. 
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AMERCE.  —  Dt  2219  'They  shall  a.  him  in 
(Driver,  £  they  shall  fine  him  ')  an  hundred 
shekels  of  silver*  ;  and  2  Ch  363  EV  'and  a*  (AV 
'condemned')  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of 
silver.'  In  Ex  2122,  Am  28  EV  translates  the  same 
verb  (ety)  'hue.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

AMETHYST.  —See  STONES,  (PRECIOUS). 

AMI  09$=lto$  Neh  759).—  The  head  of  a  family 
of  *  Solomon's  servants,'  Ezr  257. 

AMIABLE  (—lovely,  and  now  used  only  of  per- 
sons) is  applied  to  God's  il\u  lii.^-i-'aro  in  Fb  841 
'How  a.  arc  Thy  ia:»c:  mu  l<i*,  (  /  L»  d  o:"  hosts  '(RVm 
'lovely  '  5  ii»  at  1Jh  -I*  jt!u.  :m-»  "  >-i)io  l»a^  'whatsoever 
amiable/  AV  *  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  3).  Cf  . 
Howell  (1644)  *  They  keep  their  churches  so  cleanly 
and  amiable.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

AMITTAI  OO»K  'true*).—  Father  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  2  K  1425,  Jon  I1. 

AMITY,  friendly  relations  between  two  nations, 
1  Mac  1216  (EV  *  friendship  '),  See  ALLIANCE. 


AMMAH  (n$&),  2  S  S24  only.—A  hill  near  Giah, 
in  the  wOderness  of  Gibeon.  It  was  probably  to 
the  east  of  Gibeon  above  the  Jordan  Valley,  but 
the  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

AMMIf'ojte'  my  people,5*  LXX  Xa6s  /toy).—  The 
name  which  is  to  be  applicable  to  Israel  in  the 
time  of  restoration  ;  Lo-ammi  (  =not  my  people),  the 
runno  <ii\-en  La  the  first  instance  by  Hosea  to 
Cloruor  s  ilihd  child,  but  in  the  mopliclic  fragment, 
Hos  I9;11  [in  Heb.  21'3],  icfonod  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  is,  according  to  the  author  of  the  fragment, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  name  Ammi  of  exactly 
opposite  import,  in  sign  of  the  changed  relation  of 
the  people  to  Jw.  See  Lo-AMMi. 

G.  B.  GBAY. 

AMMIDIOI  (B  'A/^&oi,  A,  'ApttiScuoi  ;  in  Swete's 
text  with  the  hard,  but  in  Fritzsche's  with  the 
soft  breathing;  AV  Ammidoi).—  Of  the  three 
parallel  lists  (Ezr  2=  Neh  7=1  Es  5)  which  give  the 
families  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
(Mplhity,  that  in  1  Es  (520)  alone  mentions  the 
Amiiudioi.  It  has  been  suggested  that  thev  are 
the  men  of  Humtah  (Jos  155*  nipiDn,  A  Xa/t/taro).  It 
may  lie  <iuc<iioMcd  whether  either  the  Chadiasai  or 
Ammidioi  were  mentioned  in  the  original  Heb. 
lists,  for  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  these 
alone  is  the  gentilic  form  used  ;  otherwise  through- 
out the  list  we  have  equivalent  expressions  of  the 
Heb.  ...  xn,  .  .  .  'iwa,  e.g.  viol  <b6po$  (v.a),  ol  £K 
BeroXtw.  G.  B.  GRAY. 


AMMIEL  (^n?$  'kinsman  is  God*).—  1,  Son  of 
Gemalli,  and  spy  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Nu  1312  P). 
2.  Father  of  Maehir  (see  art.),  2  S  9«-  1727.  3. 
According  to  the  Chronicler,  the  sixth  son  of  Obed- 
edom,  who  with  Ms  family  constituted  one  of  the 
courses  of  doorkeepers  in  the  time  of  David  ;  to 
them  was  allotted  charge  of  the  S.  gate  (of  the 
temple)  and  tire  storehouse  (1  Ch  26,  esp.  w.5-15). 
Presumably,  therefore,  Ammiel  was  the  name  of 
a  division  of  the  doorkeepers  in  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler—  c.  B.C.  300.  Cf.  Driver,  LOT  500  i; 
Graf,  Die  Geschicht.  Buck.  d.  A.T.  213-247,  esp 
242  f.,  246  f.  ;  Gray,  Stud,  in  Heb.  Proper  Names, 
ch.  iii.  p.  49ff.  4  1  Ch  35.  See  ELIAM. 

G.  B.  GRAY. 

AMMIHUD  fwropa  *  kinsman  is  majesty').  —  1, 
An  Ephraimite,  father  of  Elishama  (see  art.),  Nu 
po  2is  748.  53  1022  (f).  Presumably  identical  with  A. 

*  For  fuller  discussion  of  the  meaning-  of  this  name,  and  tbi 
following  names  beginning  with  Amrni.  see  NAHES,  PKOPEE. 
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son  of  Ladan,  1  Ch  728.  2.  A  Simeonite,  father  of 
Shemuel  (see  art.),  Nu  3420  (P\  3.  A  Naphtalite, 
father  of  Pedahel  (see  art.  ),  Nu  3428  (P).  &  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ker$  of  2  S  1337  and  the  AV,  A.  was  the 
mime  of  the  father  of  David's  contemporary,  the 
Gosh  mite  king  TalmaL  The  Kethibh,  followed  by 
KV,  reads  mrrDy—  the  closely  similar  letters  n  and  n 
replacing  n  and  *t.  Between  the  two  readings  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  ;  for  while  the  KeH  is  better 
«-i!p])oito<l,  the  KetMbh,  as  a  name  occurring 
n  >\\  Iioio  oNe  in  OT,  is  the  harder  reading.  5.  Son 
of  Omri,  father  of  Uthai  (1  Ch  94). 

G.  B.  GRAY. 
AMMIHUR  (-nrrssz).—  See  AMMIHUD,  No,  4. 


&MMINJLD&B  (3^'osj  'kinsman  is  generous,*  or 
perhaps  *my  people  is  generous,1  B  'A.^eivaddp, 
A  'ApuKtfdp  ;  in  NT  Mt  I4  (and  Lk  3s3?)  'AftanSdp, 
whence  the  name  in  AV  of  NT  is  spelt  Aminadab). 
—  ±.  According  to  the  »i  i:"!i1oi.y  !••  Ruth,  whicli 
gives  David's  ancestry,'  A  iMPiinj  (  if.!;  was  son  of 
Bam  and  father  of  Nahshon  (Ru  4I9f-  =  l  Ch  210,  Mt 
I4)  ;  as  father  of  Nahshon  he  is  also  mentioned  in 
Nu  I7  23  712  1014  (P).  Through  his  daughter 
Eliskeba  he  became  father-in-law  of  Aaron,  Ex  623 
(P).  2.  AeoHuinjr  to  1  Ch  622  A.  was  son  of 
Kohath  r.nd  f  miser  of  Korah;  but  in  other  state- 
ments about  Kohath's  children  (e.g.  Ex  618,  Nu  319, 
1  Ch  62}  A.  is  not  mentioned  ;  moreover,  elsewhere 
Izhar  appears  as  son  of  Kohath  and  father  of 
Korah  (Ex  618-21,  1  Ch  618).  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  A.  has  accidentally  replaced 
Izhar  in  1  Ch  622  ;  this  may  have  arisen  in  compiling 
the  list  from  a  fuller  list  of  the  Kohathites  which 
mentioned  the  connexion  of  A.  (No.  1)  with  them. 
3.  According  to  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  1510-11) 
another  A.  was  chief  of  a  Levitical  house  in  the 
days  of  David  ;  he  is  described  as  a  son  of  Uzziel, 
who  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  (1  Ch  62). 

G.  B.  GRAY. 

AMMINABIB  (:nj  n?a)  occurs  in  AY  and  RVm  of 
a  very  o"1  •  :.v  \'\  :\  •.',  r.-i  ^10  '  my  soul  made  me 
like  the  s1:!111.-.;  (•  V.p-n  ••,  •'  RV  and  AVm 
do  not  regard  the  term  as  a  pr.  name,  but  render 
cmy  soul  set  me  on  (RV  among)  the  chariots  of  my 
willing  (RV  princely)  people.'  In  Kautzsch's  tr. 
of  OT  the  passage  is  omitted  from  the  text,  and  is 
rendered  in  a  footnote,  *Mein  Verlangen  [ver-] 
setzste  mich  auf  die  TTagen  meines  Volkes,  eines 
Edlen,'  with  the  remark  that  it  is  quite  "unin- 
telligible in  its  present  context.  The  great  variety 
of  interpretation  and  exegesis  of  the  words  will  be 
found  exhibited  in  Reuss'  AT,  v.  391  ff.  ;  cf.  Hitzig, 
d.  Hohe  Lied,  82  f.,  and  comm.  of  Delitzsch,  Ewald, 
Bo'ttcher,  Zockler,  Oettli,  etc.  See  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

AMMISHADDAI  WDS  'kinsman  is  Shaddai,' 
see  GOD).—  A  Danite,  father  of  Ahiezer  (see  art.), 


AMMIZABAD  (ijj^JZ  'kinsman  for,  my  people) 
has  made  a  present').  —  Son  of  Benaiah,  for  whom 
lie  npponrs  at  times  to  have  officiated  ;  but  the 
x;jr,.('iiK.Mil  in  the  only  passage  (1  Ch  276)  where  he 
is  mentioned  is  obscure.  G.  B.  GBAY. 


AMMON,  AMMONITES  (WR,  ftejrfltj  in 
inscriptions,  Bit-Amman).  —  A  people  occuj 
territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  Arnon 
on  the  south  and  the  Jabbok  on  the  north.  The 
land  lying  farther  to  the  south,  separated  from 
them  by  the  Arnon,  was  the  possession  of  the 
Moabites.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
the  plains  of  Moah,  the  Ammonites  had  been  driven 
back  from  the  Jordan  banks  by  an  Amorite  tribe 
from  the  west  under  Sihon.  These  Amorites  estab- 
lished a  kingdom,  carved  out  of  the  Ammonite  terri- 
tories, with  Heshbon  as  their  capital.  In  this  way 


a  strip  of  land  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  30  miles,  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Ammonites,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  ,:  :  -  *  •  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad.  The  origi  '  .  of  the  Ammon- 

ites, extending  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jabbok, 
and  reaching  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
had  in  earlier  years  been  held  by  a  giant  race 
called  Zamzummim  (Dfc  219"21),  to  whom  it  seems 
that  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  also  belonged  (Dt  311). 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  children  of  Ainmon,  an 
account  is  given  in  Gn  1938,  which  has  been  inter- 
preted by  so'rs''  a^  ^i'- 11-.,  !;•  historical,  and  by 
others  as  a  i-v.lr  i-i  -  -^  o-"  ;'„  certain  family  relit- 
tionship,  coloured  by  bitter  hostility  and  national 
hatred.  The  latter  position  is  maintained  by  such 
distinguished  and  moderate  exegetes  as  Dillmann 
and  Bertheau ;  but  by  them  the  myth  is  regarded 
as  historically  justified,  and  indeed  suggested,  by 
the  lustful  character  and  irregular  habits  of  the 
Ammonites.  On  the  other  hand,  Delitzsch  perti- 
nently asks  how  such  an  origin  can  be  assigned  to 
the  narrative,  seeing  that  their  supposed  descent 
from  Lot  is  made  the  one  ground  for  exceptional 
treatment  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (Dt 
29.19).  The  story  of  their  origin  certainly  does 
not  afford  occasion  for  contemptuous  or  liostile 
treatment.  This  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  their 
unbrotherly  conduct  towards  Israel,  which  caused 
such  delay  and  hardship  on  the  eve  of  the  entrance 
into  the  promised  laud  (Dt  234).  It  appears  to 
Delitzsch  that  the  lewdness  and  moral  corruption 
which  characterized  their  later  history  resulted 
from  their  tainted  origin,  rather  than  suggested 
the  story  of  that  origin  as  "•"-.--•  r  o  •  ^  •"  J 
In  any  case,  we  must  regard  .  •;  '  ;. 
a  close  relationship  between  the  Ammonites  and 
the  Israelites.  That  such  a  family  connexion 
really  did  subsist  between  the  two  nations  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  names  of 
Moabite  and  Ammonite  persons  and  places  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are  easily  understood  by 
the  use  of  a  Hebrew  lexicon.  From  this  circum- 
stance Kautzsch  <,!  i'<  frXx'  (*'»•  '  -""as  that  these 

nations  cannot  be  ••  »'\(.-   .,  ,vi /     •    Arab  tribes, 

but  must  have  a  place  given  them  among  the  races 
allied  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  name  by  which  they  were  first  known  was 
*  children  of  Ammon.'  Only  in  the  literature  of 
very  late  ages  do  we  find  the  name  Ammon  used 
as  the  designation  of  t'-  ••  ,T-  Ps  S37).  In 
this  very  late,  probably  l» !;>•,•;,  M,VI,  psalm*  (the 
only  place  in  OT  outside  the  Pent,  in  which 
Lot's  name  is  found),  a  list  is  given  of  ten  tribes 
confederated  in  open  and  violent  opposition  lo 
Israel  at  the  re-dedication  of  the  temple,  in  which 
the  names  of  Ammon  and  Moab  occur.  It  is  then 
said  of  all  these  confederates  that  *  they  have  holpen 
the  children  of  Lot.*  This  latter  designation  is  no 
doubt^  intended  to  apply  to  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Bene"-Ammi, 
literally  *  sons  of  my  people,*  points  to  derivation 
from  parents  both  ot  whom  were  of  one  race. 

The ^ statement  in  Nu  2124,  that  'the  border  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  was  strong,'  f  coming  after 
a  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  Arnontes  by 
the  Israelites  as  reaching  to  that  border,  is  under- 
stood by  Kautzsch  and  others  as  indicating  the 
reason  why  the  Israelites  did  not  carry  their  con- 
quests farther  ^  east,  and  as  therefore  opposed 
to  Dt  2*9,  which  makes  Israel  avoid  conflict 
with  the  Ammonites  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
command.  The  earlier  passage,  however,  may 
be  read  as  giving  the  reason  why  Sihon  and  his 

*  See  Ewald,  History  of  Israsl,  L  312,  and  Oheyne,  Orwin  of 
the  Psalter,  1891,  p.  07.  v 

f  Dillmann  and  many  otK^s  read  here  -iiy1  '  Ja'zer  tot 
Tj;' strong/ 
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Amorites  had  not  pushed  their  conquests  beyond 
this  strip  of  land,  with  the  possession  of  which  they 
had  rested  satisfied.  The  Ammonites  had  retreated 
before  the  Amorites  within  the  natural  fortresses 
of  tfceir  inland  mountain  region.  But  though  they 
had  thus  under  compulsion  abandoned  the  fruitful 
Jordan  Valley,  the  Ammonites  never  ceased  to  look 
upon  the  whole  sweep  of  country  down  to  the  river 
bank-,  as  ilii.,'  •"!;.  '/heirs.  Some  300  years  after 
the  «»r'q  ii-ii  c»f  !'  •  land  by  the  Isr.,  the  king 
of  tl  < '  \ ; "  • :  i  •  1 1 1 : ,  -  •  lade  the  ^  unreasonable  claim 
that  they  should  restore  to  him  the  country  that 
had  been  taken  so  long  before,  not  from  his  fore- 
fathers, but  from  their  Amorite  conquerors  (Jg 
II13).  This  the  Israelites,  under  the  brave  Gilead- 
ite  chief  Jephthah,  refused  to  do,  "•  ""•  "  •  ;  the 
Ammonites  and  their  allies  a  mo,  \  -  and 

j"  :  '  "  •J-fT,-L  *  Previous  to  this,  tor  eighteen  years , 
,  '  •  \".  i  .  »-  had  harassed  those  who  occupied 
the  coveted  district;  and  so  successful  had  they 
been  in  this  that  they  were  encouraged  to  venture 
across  the  Jordan,  and  there  held  in  terror  the  war- 
like tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ej>hraini. 
While  this  is  reported  [••I'lii""'1  ;.  •'  mainly  to 
show  the  depth  to  which  L'IO  «•  ,.  '  ,,-  had  sunk, 
it  also  affords  proof  of  the  prowess  and  military 
importance  of  the  Ammonites. 

when  we  next  hear  of  them,  in  (lie  orii.lv  years 
of  king  Saul,  the  children  of  A  HIM -on  K>riu  a 
powerful  nation  under  a  capable  ruler,  king 
JNahash.  One  of  the  first  distinctions  in  battle 
gained  by  Saul  was  his  defeat  of  Nahash  and  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jabo^li-gilead,  to  whose  city  they  had 
laid  siege  (1  S  11).  The  LXX  text  here  reads 
that  this  conflict  took  place  about  a  month  after 
Saul  had  ascended  the  throne-  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  David,  hostilities  between 
Israel  and  Ammon  ceased^  because  in  the  time 
of  his  trouble,  Nahash,  either  this  same  mon- 
arch or  perhaps  his  successor,  '  showed  kindness  to 
David'  (2  S  10*}.  On  the  death  of  David's  friend, 
messengers  were  sent  to  condole  with  his  son 
Hanun,  who,  suspecting  t^r,t  thov  \itic  '-pi- -. 
treated  them  infamously,  so  * !  ai  i  >a  i  i  1  %\  a-  ob!i_io<l 
to  enter  upon  a  war  to  wipe  out  the  i's-iih  ilia: 
had  been  put  upon  his  ambassadors.  The  sense- 
less conduct  of  the  Ammonite  monarch  evidently 
awakened  among  the  Israelites  all  the  old  bitter- 
ness, so  that  in  we  hour  of  victory  David  and  his 
men  lost  all  control  of  themselves,  and  inflicted 
upon  the  vanquished  children  of  Ammon  the  most 
cruel  and  'vu-'-  ••;'  \nl.nii.ies  (2S  1226'81).  Their 
capital,  Italiii.':  '••  \rrn-M,  was  taken  by  Joab, 
David's  (io::iniii>,i!'>>  in-<1  i-T,  though  he  gave  the 
honour  to  the  king.  This  city  (in  Maccabsean 
times  known  by  the  name  of  Philadelphia),  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  lay  about,  '2«>  mi!o«  east 
of  the  Jordan,  just  outside  the  eastern  border  of 
the  territory  of  Gad,  at  the  southern  spring  of 
the  Jabbok. 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  country 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  Ammonites  natur- 
ally fell  with  the  rest  of  the  transjordanic  terri- 
tory to  the  nation  of  the  ten  tribes.  The 
Ammonites,  however,  soon  took  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  the  divided  kingdom  to  assert 
again  their  independence.  They  also  joined  eagerly 
with  the  Assyrians  in  their'  attack  on  Gilead, 
obtaining  increase  of  territory  as  the  reward  of 
their  service ;  and  subsequently,  when  Tiglath- 
pileser  defeated  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  the 
Ammonites  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  reoccupy 
parts,  at  least,  of  their  old  territory  on  tne 
banks  of  the  Jordan  (2  K  1529,  1  Ch  526).  The 
cruelty  which  they  practised  in  the  war  against 

*  Ace.  to  some  modem  critics,  however,  Jg  liw-as  is  a  late  in- 
terpolation (Moore,  Judges,  p.  283), 


Gilead  as  allies  of  the  Syrians  is  described  as  having 
been  committed  with  the  object  of  getting  their 
borders  enlarged;  and  for  this,  and  for  theii 
malignant  exultation  over  Israel's  fall,  they  are 
denounced  by  tho  ^o.  ;TT«  -  (Am  118S  Zeph  28'9, 
Jer  491'7,  Ezk  L>I'-;';-  \Ve  have  a  detailed 
account  (2  Ch  20)  of  hostilities  between  the  Air- 
monites,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ;•<  •"  ",  ,!•;, 
and  the  south',  :""  Yi  •«%  .i:  of  Judah  under  Jehosha- 
phat.  Great  n^y.'i'j  ig  ••-  had  been  made  for  this 
campaign,  which  was  intended  to  be  decisive  j  but 
suspicions  of  treachery  among  the  allies  turned  the 
arms  of  the  panic-stricken  hosts  against  one  another 
in  a  great  slaughter,  so  that  the  children  of  Judah 
did  not  require  to  draw  a  sword. 

After  nearly  150  years  we  again  find  the  Am 
monites  at  war  with  Judah  {2  Ch  275),  when  they 
were  thoroughly  beaten  by  Jotham,  and  laid  uncle* 
a  heavy  tribute.  During  the  years  in  which 
Juda*1  •..;;-  'o'U'iiii:  <a  the  verge  of  overthrow, 
the  \T  •••  «r  i-  -  aj»  ;  ••»»!•  among  the  vassal  tribes 
used  by  Jbauyion  to  narass  and  plunder  those  that-- 
had revolted  from  her  sway  (2  K  242).  After  the 
overthrow  of  Judah,  Baalis,  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, entertaining  still  the  old  unconquerable 
enmity  towards  the  Jews,  sent  Ishmael,  a  man 
remotely  connected  with  the  royal  family  of 
Judah,  who  had  been  resident  in  the  country  of 
Ammon,  to  murder  the  popular  and  successful 
governor  Gedaliah,  under  whom  the  Jewish  colony, 
consisting  of  those  who  remained  in  the  land  of 
Judah,  had  begun  to  prosper  (2  K  2522"a(},  Jer  4014). 
In  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  the  Ammonites  were 
active  in  their  oppo^it  ion  to  the  Jews,  maliciously 

/  ,-  \  .'".i  \\\  io  binder  the  V,Y:iM«'  of  P.e  walls  of 
,»"!:•  restoration  of  iho  IOMIP'-»  (Neh  4). 
Three  hundred  years  later,  ih  n»f»  i1  -o  of  Judas 
Maccabavus,  the  Ammonites  joined  the  Syrians 
against  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  leader  went  through 
Gilead  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  tho 
Ammonites  and  their  confederates  under  their  com- 
mander Timotheus  (1  Mac  56).  The  Ammonites 
are  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  Christian  cent,,  as  even  then  a 
numerous  people;  but  not  more  than  a  century 
later  Oi  itrcn  speaks  vaguely  of  them,  as  of  Moabites 
and  l-doimte*,  dj«iujr  them  all  with  the  Arab 
tribes;  and  with  this  doubtful  allusion  they  pass 
altogether  out  of  history. 

The  Ammonites  seem  to  have  been  notorious 
among  the  nations  for  their  cruelty.  Tlicii  i  cligion 
M*L-  a  <_'i  rsu  in  o  reflection  of  this  infamous  national 
c.  Their  chief  deity  was  Molech  or 


Ammonitess  (n*^a),  woman  of  Ammon,  1  K  1421»  m, 
2  CL  12W  2420. 

HTKBATTTBE.  —  Kautzsoli  in  Blefcm,  Kandwbrterbwh,  1884, 
pp.  55,  56—  an  admirable  and  '•(>•"  »-c  •  >,  \  sketch.  See 
-  "i  »  •  j  >.  Delitzsch  on  Gkn  >  •  •  ,*i  .  ,  Commentaries  ; 
i".  .:  .  .  .of  Israel,  ii.  London,  1876,  pp.  295,  336,  898  ff.  ; 
„.  i-  ,S  |  .  .  etc.  ;  Btoard,  Apologetics,  Bdm.  1887,  ii.  849-851. 

J.  MACPHEESON". 

AMNON  (J^»»).  ~  1.  Eldest  son  of  David  by 
Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess*  He  dishonoured  his  half- 
si  ster  Tamar,  and  was,  on  that  account,  slain  by  tier 
brother  Absalom  (2  S  32  13lf-).  In  2  S  1320  he  is  called 
Amimm  (p'--x),  supposed  by  many  (on  the  analogy  of 
Arabic)  to  be  a  diminutive  form,  purposely  used  by 
Absalom  to  express  contempt  ;  possibly  it  is  only 
a  clerical  error.  2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Ch  420). 

J.  F.  STEWING, 

AMOK  (ptoy  'deep').—  A  priestly  family  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel  and  of  Joialum,  Neh  127-  20. 
See  GENEALOGY, 

JLMON  (I'IOK,  |b$  '  a  skilled,  or  master  workman, 
Pr  830  BV).—  1.  One  of  the  kinprs  of  Judah,  son  and 
successor  of  Manasseh.  Two  parallel  accounts  of 
his  reign  are  given  in  2  K  2118-JS  and  2  Ch  3320"25. 
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His  name  occms  in  the  iionr  'ilo.ji:  P  list  of  the 
house  of  David,  1  Ch  3^*,  ana  in  that  of  the 
ancestry  of  our  Lord,  Mt  I10.  It  is  also  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  his  son  Josiah  in  Jer  I2 
25*,  Zeph  li. 

A,  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
and  his  reign  lasted  two  years  (641-639  EC).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  his  name  may  have  had 
some  connexion  with  the  Egyp,  divinity  Amon 
(see  THEBES),  and  may  thus  be  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  his  father's  heathen  ••>•  "  '  -  There 
is,  however,  no  other  evidence  uu«*u  1*1  *as  culti- 
vation of  foreign  forms  of  worship  Manasseh  was 
definitely  influenced  by  Egypt,  and  the  name  A. 
may  quite  well  be  Hebrew. 

All  that  we  know  of  A.  is  that  during  his  short 
reign  he  repeated  all  the  idolatrous  practices  of  his 
father's  earlier  years.  He  had  been  unaffected  by 
Manasseh's  tardy  repentance  and  futile  attempts 
at  reform,  and  when  he  car  i  '.••  •  i  he  gave 
full  scope  to  the  heathen  ;>  .  •  •  fch  which 

his  youthful  training  had  imbued  him.  The 
state  of  matters  under  A.  may  be  inferred  partly 
from  the  fact  that  '  he  walked  in  all  the  way  that 
his  father  walked  in,  and  served  the  idols  that 
his  father  served,  and  worshipped  them7  (2  K 
21-1),  partly  from  the  evils  that  were  found 
rampant  at  the  time  of  Josiah's  reformation  (2  K 
234-1*,  2  Ch  348-5),  and  partly  from  the  description 
which  the  prophets  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  give 
of  the  religious  condition  of  Judah  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Josiah's  reign  (Zeph  l^  8-9  31"5,  Jer  2-0). 
An  Asherah  stood  in  the  house  of  the  Lord; 
incense  was  burned  to  Baal;  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  were  woi.^hippod  ;  idolatrous  priests  were 
maintained  ;  and  the  name  of  Malcam  was  held  as 
sacred  as  that  -M  T  r«  "i  .  •-.  (  ".  human  sacri- 
fice was  not  (\\-  '  "  '.  i  I-  i  »«"-•">  in  religion 
was  accompanied  by  lawless  luxury^  and  by  the 
corruption  of  morals  in  every  part  of  society.  The 
rulers  were  violent,  the  judges  rapacious,  the 
prophets  treacherous,  and  the  priests  profane. 

A.  was  slain  by  '  *  .-M*  ".!  >•  *.  and  was  buried  in 
the  new  burial-place  in  the  garden  of  Uzza,  where 
his  father  also  lay.  He  was  not  the  victim  of  a 
popular  revolt,  but  of  a  palace  intrigue  ;  for  the 
people  slew  his  murderers,  and  set  his  son  Josiah 
on  the  throne.  It  is  possible  that  the  plot  against 
A.  may  have  been  connected  with  some  attempt  at 
religious  reform,  like  the  revolt  of  Jehu  against 
Jehoram  of  Israel.  If  this  was  so,  the  attempt 
was  a  failure,  and  the  popular  reaction  in  favour 
of  idolatry  was  s'roug  enough  to  delay  the  revival 
of  J'7's  worship  Jor  nearly  twenty  years.  But  the 
record  is  so  meagre  that  this  must  remain  mere 
matter  of  conjecture. 


u  -  Toi  IV'n-i  p  >i"i1  -o*.  Kiftel,  &*"**  of  KTeh  ii 
878f.  There  i-*  an"  <",'!#!>>  OIK  or  t  10  -in-'N  in  •!.<>  \]  -v  M^of 
the  LXX  which  gives  twelve  years  instead  of  two  as  the  length 
of  A  's  reign.  This  has  been  •"  "  "  '  "by  George, 

Duke  of  Manchester  (The  Tit       „    '•  .         >n,  1845),  on 

grounds   of  ,  ."   /    •    "ogy,  m  which  he  is   partly 

supported  by  '     •     i  652  if.)-    ^°r  the  other  side, 

see  TheMii-,    >  •    /*»{/<',  in  loe.,  and  the  note  in 

Lviild  (£YxJ««./tfc  ,  .u.  u.  -    in-    Fr<r  tr.  iv.  206). 

2.  A  eo'.ornnr  of  Samaria  in  the  days  of  Ahab, 
nu-nt,i-jrit<l  ,M  1  K  22«  (f»«)  and  2  Ch  IS2*  (flo*). 
The  prophet  Micaiah  was  given  into  his  custody 
when  Ahab  set  out  with  Jehoshaphat  on  his  fatal 
attempt  against  Rnmoth-gilead.  The  LXX  has 
some  singular  variations  on  this  name.  In  1  K  he 
appears  as  2e^p  rbv  jScttnAea  rrjs  ir6\€(a$  (or  ace.  to 
another  reading  "AJU^V  rbv  Hpxovra)  ,  In  2  Ch  he 
is  'E/ify>  (also  Se/u^p)  &pxovra.  Josephus  calls  him 
'Ax<W*-  (See  ZATW,  3885,  S.  173  ff.)  3.  'The 
children  of  Amon'  (P^tf)  are  mentioned  in  Neh  769 
among  'the  children  of  Solomon's  servants,7  in  the 
list  of  those  who  returned  from  the  Bab.  Exile 


with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua.  In  the  parallel  list 
in  Ezr  (257)  the  name  appears  as  Ami  C1??)*  4. 
Amon  (god).  See  THEBES. 

JAMES  PATEICK 

** AMORITES  C1DWJ  'the  Amorite').—  The  name 
has  been  supposed  to  signify  '  mountaineer ' ;  but 
the  two  Heb.  words  *&nier  and  'amir,  by  which  the 
signification  '•  "  mean  'summit'  and 

'tower,' not  4i  ."     .     the  Bab.  and  Assyr. 

texts,  as  well  as  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  the 
name  is  written  Amurra,  'the  Amorite,'  the  country 
being  Amurri ;  the  Egyp.  form  is  Amur,  '  Amorite.' 
Syria  and  Pal.  were  known  to  the  Semites  of 
Babylonia  as  '  the  land  of  the  Amorite  '  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Sargon  of  Akkad  (B  c  3800),  and  the 
Sumerian  name  Martu  (which  has  been  connected 
with  that  of  the  Phoen.  city  Marathus  and  moun- 
tain Brathy)  is  probably  a  modification  of  Amurra. 
According  to  an  early  Bab.  geographical  list 
(WAI  11.  50.  50),  Sanir  (the  Senir  of  Dt  3°)  was 
a  synonym  of  Subartum  or  northern  Syria.  In 
Sumerian  times  'the  land  of  the  Ainorites'  was 
also  known  as  Tidnim  or  Tidanu. 

In  the  age  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  (B  C.  1400) 
and  of  the  Nineteenth  Egyp.  Dynasty  (B.C.  1300) 
'the  land  of  the  Ainorites'  denoted  the  inland 
region  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Pal.  of  later 
days.  In  many  passages  of  the  OT,  however,  the 
Ainorites  appear  as  the  predominant 
Canaan,  and  accordingly  (as  in  tl 
m«',npuons)  give  their  name  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  country  (see  2  S  212,  Am  29  1()).  The 
Hivites  of  Gn  34'2,  Jos  97  II19  are  Ainorites  in  Gn 
4822,  2  S  212 ;  the  Jebusites  of  Jos  1563 18'28,  Jg  I2* 
19",  2  S  5s  2418  are  Amorites  in  Jos  105  6  (cf.  ""Ezk 
163);  and  the  Hittites  of  Hebron  m  Gn  23  take 
the  place  of  the  Amorites  of  Mamre  in  Gn  1413. 
Strictly  speaking,  however  ,  i  '  Nu  1329, 

while  the  Amalekites,  or  ii  ,  •,          in  the 

desert  to  the  south,  and  the  Canaanites  in  the  coast- 
lands  of  Phoenicia  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
'the  Hittites  and  the  Jebusites  and  the  Amorites 
dwell  in  the  mountains.' 

Amorit-^  Irv.l  *m*  also  existed  to  the  south  and 
east  of  I'j,  •-•:•.  In  early  days  we  hear  of 
Amorites  to  the  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gn 
147,  cf.  Dt  17-M),  but  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
their  two  chi-  "  "M  -i.  1  ri»M  were  those  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  on  the  «ka^:  ••"  s  1«  of  the  Jordan  (Dt  314, 
Jos  21()).  Og  ruled  in  Bashan,  Sihon  more  to  the 
south,  where  he  had  driven  the  Moabites  from  the 
fertile  lands  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Arnon 
(Nu  21J3  26).  The  overthrow  of  Sihon  and  Og, 
and  the  occupation  of  their  territories,  were  among 
the  first  achievements  of  the  Israelitish  invaders  of 
Canaan  (Nu  2 121-35).  A  fragment  of  an  Amorite 
song  of  triumph  over  the  conqucrc'l  Moabites  is 
given  in  Nu  2127~80,  where  it  is  ninit-d  against  the 
o^'nu  i"i  -  *i-  'riVi  .1  -. 

\V!i.i'i.  r  'i«  An1  "u, kingdoms  were  the  result  of 
coii'iii'M.  01  whc'her  the  Amorites  represented  the 
oriui  nal  popiiLu  ion  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
v\v  do  not  know.  A  still  more  difficult  problem  is 
the  relation  between  the  Amorites  and  Hittites  in 
southern  Palestine.  That  the  two  peoples  were 
interlocked  there,  we  know  from  the  statement 
of  Ezk  (168)  in  regard  to  the  double  parentage 
(Amorite  and  Hittite)  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  north, 
in  •  the  land  of  the  Amorites '  of  the  cuneiform  and 
Egyp.  inscriptions,  the  interlocking  was  due  to 
Hittite  conquest.  Before  the  reign  of  Tahutmes  III. 
of  the  Eighteenth  Egyp.  Dynasty  (B.C.  1504-1449), 
the  Amorite  stronghold  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes 
had  been  captured  by  the  Hittites,  and  had  become 
their  southern  capital.  The  Hittites,  however, 
were  intruders  from  the  north. 

On  the  Egyp.  monuments  the  Amorites  are  de- 
picted as  a  tall  race,  with  fair  skins,  light  (also 


nvriffht*  1898,  T>y  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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black)  hair,  and  "blue  eyes  (Tomkms,  Jrl.  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  xviii.  3,  p.  224).  They 
thus  resembled  the  Libyans  (the  Berbers  of  to- 
day), and  belonged  to  the  white  race.  The 
same  type,  with  profiles  resembling  those  of  the 
Amorites  on  the  Egyp.  monuments,  is  still  met  with 
in  Pal,  especially  in  the  extreme  south.  The 
tall  stature  of  the  Amorites  impressed  the  Israel- 
ites (Nu  1328-  33,  Dt  2io.  n  92,  if  the  Anakim  are 
to  be  regarded  as  Amorites).  Amorites  from  time 
to  time  settled  in  Egypt,  and  became  naturalised 
subjects  of  the  Pharaoh.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of 
Tahutmes  in.,  the  sword-bearer  of  the  king  and  his 
brother,  a  priest,  were  sons  of  an  '  Amonte  '  and 
his  wife  Karuna 

In  the  age  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  correspondence, 
the  Egyp.  governor  of  the  '  land  of  the  Amorites  ' 
was  Abd-Asherah  (written  Abd-Asirti  and  Abd- 
Asratu),  who,  with  his  son  Ezer  (Aziru),  made 
successful  war  against  Rib-hadad,  the  governor  of 
Phoenicia,  eventually  driving  him  from  his  cities 
of  Zemar  and  G-ebal.  Aziru  seems  to  have  been 
assisted  by  the  forces  of  Babylon  and  Arain-naha- 
raim  (Mitanni).  In  some  of  his  despatches  to  the 
Pharaoh  he  describes  the  Hittites  as  advancing 
southward,  and  as  having  captured  Tump  and  other 
Egyp.  towns  in  northern  Syria.  The  kingdoms 
of  Og  and  (probably)  Sihon  did  not  as  yet  ""exist, 
4  the  ""field  of  Bashan5  (Ziri-Basana)  being  under 
the  Egyp.  governor  Artama-Samas.  One  of  the 
letters  is  from  the  king  to  the  governor  of  '  the  city 
of  the  Amorites,'  and  orders  certain  Amorite  rebels 
to  be  sent  in  chains  to  the  Pharaoh,  whose  names 
are  Sarru,  Tuya,  Leya,  Yisyari  (orPisyari),  the  son- 
in-law  of  Manya,  D&sarti,  I'aliima,  and  Nimmakhe'. 
About  a  century  and  a  half  later,  AI\  ivi'piali.  the 
son  and  successor  of  Ramses  II.,  built  a  town  in  the 
land  of  the  Amorites  (Anast.  iii.  JKev  5),  and  one  of 
the  chief  officials  at  his  court  was  Ben-Mazana,  the 
son  of  Yupa'a  or  Yau  '  i1  •  r.'  '  S  •••  Ziri-Basana. 
But  we  do  not  know  .  ••  i  r  U  ,-  ,  ::  was  at  the 
time  under  Amorite  rule. 

LITERATURE.  —  Sayce,  '  The  White  Race  of  Ancient  Palestine,' 
in  the  Expos.  July  1888;  liaeea  of  the  0.2'.  (1891). 

A.  H.  SAYCE. 
AMOS  (DID?).— 

I  ThePiophet. 
II.  The  Prophecy. 

1  Authenticity. 

2  Contents 
8.  Theology. 
4  Style. 

Ill   Literature 

i.  THE  PROPHET  —This  is  the  name  of  the 
prophet  whose  book  in  our  Bibles*  occupies  the 
third  place  amongst  the  Minor  Prophets,  t  The 
Gr.  and  Lat.  Fathers,  being  for  the  most  part 
unacquainted  with  II  eb.,  frequently  confounded 
his  name  with  the  quite  different  one  ot  Isaiah's 
father,  Amoz.  Our  prophet  has  no  namesake  in 

*  The  same  order  is  observed  in  our  editions  of  the  Heb, 

Bible,  but  in  the  LXX  \     ••*•"•     Tlosoa.    The  same  is  the 

case  in  the  Syriac  Lives  I*1  Greg,  Naz.  says— 

Miav  //.ev  fitcru/  e?  ypa.<j>riv  oi  StoSeica, 

"Gen?*,  K  a/xcoy,  /cat  /utxa«*£  o  rptroy, 

t  The  name  has  been  very  variously  explained.  Jerome,  in 
lii~  >i'  v  f'  <v  1,0  Joel,  nude  i  -land-)  IT  a--  meaning  one  w7io  bews  a 
Itfi'j  \i,\\  •'.  the  pienci1  ro  Vrno»  "•  '  'ii-i\t  -  i  o)'i..nli  ii  i<»  '/•. 

"  * 


tradition  assorts  that  'the  prophet  via-*  eaued  Amo-  bicau>e  no 
was  heavy  (=Heb  'amctef)  of  tongue/  and  ropicsonts  ihe  Loid 
a*;  sa\  LMI»\  '  I  sent  Vuio*  and  ihev  called  him  s7V///v//?t  re/1  The 
U.i  iV-  ii-c'iKd  T'M  sin  'i  ''n-ic.'il  ml'iiniiy  10  Most**,  T^aiah 
'i1.  1  .Ji  '»  MM.  1  1  (Jf<  ri"i"  •  7  ,'ict  10-W1  wis'diipo-^ed  to  seek  an 
1  UMi.  <(  m  >'<>'_'  oiMM,.uir>L  Mich  familiar  fcirip  form?  as 
II«/')M*  .I-,  TV,  K  t1  «»  most  probable  view  IN  that  which 
traoi-  troihc'tib  •////'•*  -  --ro  bean  and  looks  on  it  as  mean- 
uir^'.'/'/t  f-7Ai//'c  r  01  fsin'U,ttd.  Theattemptat  explanation  is 
("ii  ,<•]  10  i  f  -  x^un  '•  i«  siiffffc«te'l  that  the  name,  \ias  imposed 
bv  i\i  v'n.i  -  ,,"i  »••:!•.  because  oi  the  heavy  load  of  poverty 
which  ho  wu-  doomed  to  can  y 


the  OT.*      It  is  almost   certain  that  he  was  a 
Judsean  by  birth :    Am  I1  is  not  absolutely  de- 
cisive,  but  taken  m  conjunction  with  712  seems 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  southern 
kingdom.    The  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  prove  his  northern  origin  from  the  spelling  of 
certain  words  (410  511  6y- 10  83)  must  be    i.    ..    i  •   " 
failures.    He  owned  a  small  flock  of  ,s     •     •     , 
breed  of  sheep,  ugly  and  short-footed,  but  valuable 
for  their  excellent  wool  [cf.  2  K  34,  the  only  other 
passage  where  the  word  naked  (Am  I1)  occurs]. 
These  he  pastured  in  the      *  " n       ""      ""    "  Tekoa, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Juda        ^       "         •  )     Part 
of    his  livelihood  was  derived  from  the  lightly- 
esteemed  fruit  of  a  few  sycomore  trees  (7U) .     His 
own  account  of  himself  (714- 15)  gives  us  the  impres- 
sion that,  though  poor,  he  was  independent,  and 
able,  when  occasion  demanded,  to  leave  his  flock 
for  a  while.     This  is  more  probable  than  the  sup- 
position that  he  brought  his  sheep  with  him  from 
Tekoa  to  Bethel.    It  is  extremely  likely  that  his 
father  had  followed  the  same  occupation,  for  in 
the  East  avocations  are  hereditary.     The  omission 
of  the  father's  name  in  the  superscription  of  the 
prophecy  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  a  •"" »         *-*  .  u   "amily  (contrast  Is  I1, 
Jerli,  Ezk  1  .   Ii   -   I  ,  .J  .     li  etc.).     A  worth- 
less Jewish  tradition  makes  the  wise  woman  of 
Tekoa  (2  S  14)  to  have  bee    *  " 

In  his  day  it  was  still  •     •    who 

appeared  .1  -   i       T  ,   -  to  come  forth  from  circles 
where  the  •.  ••  ••  ••    -  ,  -id  influences  cherished  were 

of  such  a  nature  as  to  prepare  men  for  this  high 
office.  But  he  was  doing  his  ordinary  work  when 
the  impulse  came  which  brought  him  to  Bethel, 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  N".  kingdom,  there 
to  denounce  the  sins  of  Israel.  God  called  him,  with- 
out any  intermediary  (715  ;  cf  Gal  I1) ,  and  the  call 
came  with  a  constraining  force  which  left  no  choice 
but  to  follow  (38).  External  events,  no  doubt,  had 
their  influence.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  book 
without  feeling  1  ••  -I.  '  \.  ""lad  been  im- 
pressed by  the  v.,  -i  \A  .  •  -i  v  "«  of  the  Assyr, 
colossus,  and  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the 
campaigns  prosecuted  in  this  direction  by  Salma- 
nassar  III.  (783-773  B.O  ),  or  by  Assurdanil  (773- 
755  BO),  had  excited  his  alarm.  The  note  of  time 
I1, f  two  years  before  the  earthquake,'  does  not  afford 
much  help  in  dating  his  mission.  Zee  145  assigns 
this  (»imh\,ual«  to  the  reign,  of  Uzziah  of  Judah; 
and  Jerome,  on  Ain  H,  makes  bold  to  identify  it 
with  the  one  which  Josephus  (Ant.  IX.  X.  4)  asserts 
to  have  occurred  as  a  punishment  of  tlzziah's 
sacrilege  ;  t  quando  iram  Domini  non  solum  poena 
ejus,  in,  <acrik.rus  f uit.  sed  et  terrae motus  ostendit, 
quern  Hebraei  tune  accidisse  commemorant,'  Am  I1 
fixes  the  ^io| '•!,*•»  i,  3tivity  in  the  period  when 
Jeroboam  •!.  <  i  I-  <i  .  was  c<»nt*  mi>ura.n<  ( u=.  with 
Uzziah.  This  period  extended  irom  775  DO  750 
B  C.  The  tone  of  the  prophecy  leaves  little  doubt 
that,  when  it  was  delivered,  the  bulk  of  Jeroboam's 


*  Our  English  Bibles,  agreeing  in  this  with  the  majority  o* 
modern  YSS,  mention  a  second  Amos.  This  is  in  St.  Luke's 
account  of  r  •_•  *  of  Joseph,  the  putative  father  of  our 

Lord,  Lk  »'  :  -is,  however,  some  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  th  <  •  •".  is  not  Amoz.  The  G-r.  'AJ/.WS  is  not 
decisive,  since  it  is  used  in  the  LXX  indifferently  for  ]>IDK 
(Is  I1)  and  D1t>y  (Am  I1),  precisely  as  Jerome  has  Amos  in 
both  cases  The  Peshitta  also  fails  to  help  us.  Whereas  it 
transliterates  the  prophet's  name  • yg  Vv  and  that  of 

Isaiah's  father  ^Q"a0',  at  Lk  325  it  combines  the  two  forms 
*v*v.  Delitzsch  and  Salkmson,  in  thur  JLb  New  Testa- 
ments, decide  in  favour  of  Amoz,  both  giving"  "pDK  The 
question  is  not  important  In  ii  r  ca-i  \\i  \r  >'v  :IOL"  i  ^  PO-  - 
oeinm?  the  poison  mimed,  an-1  i  i-  •  •>!  |»'^-  Vo  in  <!••  ii'»?o 
than  state  the  nejranve  conchi-1--1  in  i  •  ''vuor  -n-  v.  o,«'> 
u^ui  "hi  M-ojili,  t  nf  Itkoaoi  iiu  fiilt-1  ••-  f-  MI  ,  -  i  irg  'i  is 
n  -rnA«'d  j  oin  Jo-iph  by  an  inunal  of  only  seven  generatiODS, 
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splendid  achievements  had  already  been  wrought. 
The  ministry  of  Amos  should  therefore  "be  dated 
about  760  B.C,  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made, 
on  the  ground  of  internal  evidence,  to  bring  it 
down  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  date  it  about  734. 
This,  however,  would  requn  e  us  to  set  aside  Am  710"17, 
a  section  which  bears  every  mark  of  verisimilitude. 

Bethel  was  the  principal  scene  of  his  preaching, 
perhaps  the  only  one.  When  he  had  delivered 
several  addresses  there,  Amaziah,  the  chief  priest 
of  the  royal  sanctuary,  sent  a  message  to  the 
king,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  present, 
Accusing  the  preacher  of  treason,  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  the  latter  to  quit  the  realm. 
Evidently  there  was  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
oppressed  poor  might  be  stirred  up  to  revolt  against 
their  lords  and  masters.  The  threats  of  coming 
judgment  would  disturb  many  hearers.  The 
denunciation  of  cruelty  arul  iuj\i*i  ice  would  awake 
many  echoes.  Yet  the  pike's  language  evinces 
all  the  contempt  which  a  I-i  !»';.-•"!  ^  official 
feels  towards  an  interfering  nobody,  a  fellow  who, 
as  he  thinks,  gains  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
prophc-sj  Ing.  Jeroboam  does  not  seem  to  have 
paid  much  heed,  In  the  Bab.  Talm.  PesaMm,  fol. 
876,  it  is  said :  '  How  *  -  : '  •»•<"!  ' :  :  '  ^eroboam 
did  not  receive  the  :  ;  <>•  "'•>•  '  against 
Amos?  .  .  .  The  king  answered  [in  reply  to 
Amaziah],  God  forbid  that  that  righteous  man 
should  have  said  this ;  and  if  he  hath  said  it,  what 
can  I  do  to  him  ?  The  Shechinah  hath  said  it  to 
him.'  The  conversation  is  fictitious ;  but  Amos 
doubtless  withdrew  unmolested,  after  disclaiming 
any  pificia]1  :  i"1  •••  •  i'  s';  •  ""  •  j;s  a  prophet, 
predicting  \  •  ••"  •  ;  •<'•-;•  i<  ,,•»!!  because  of 
his  impious  hindrance  of  the  divine  word  (7K~17), 
and  completing  the  delivery  of  his  OTUI  mc^ago  (o 
Israel  (8.  9).  On  reaching  home  he  doubtl-  «-.  put 
into  writing  the  substance  of  his  speeches,  and  the 
roll  thus  written  is  the  earliest  book  of  prophecy 
that  has  come  down  to  us. 

Ooiuv.rr  !'•;.••  his  subsequent  fortunes  we  are 
ui  til  ply  ri  i  lie  dark.  A  late  Christian  tradition, 
originating  probably  in  the  6th  century  of  our 
era,  affirms  that  Amaziah,  Iho  pritst  of  Bethel, 
struck  him  frequently,  and  uc.ichcioTi^ly  abused 
him,  and  finally  Amaziah's  son  killed  him, 
striking  him  on  the  forehead  with  a  club,  because 
he  had  rebuked  him  for  the  wpo^ln^y  of  worship- 
ping the  two  golden  calves.  The  prophet  survived 
long  enough  to  reach  his  own  land  [another  version 
adds,  '  at  the  end  of  two  days 3],  and  was  buried 
with  his  fathers.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
he  reached  Tekoa  in  peace,  resumed  his  shep- 
herd life,  and  eventually  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  Jerome  and  Euseoius  affirm  that  his 
pcpulchie  was  still  shown  at  Tekoa  in  their  days. 
Yv'hcn  Mamidi  ell  was  in  the  n<  i^^bo'iihoo-l  in  1737 
he  was  told  that  the  tomb  vn^  :n  ilio  \u !.'';:<»  on 
the  mountain.  The  Boman  Church  places  Amos 
amongst  the  martyrs,  and  commemorates  him  on 
the  31st  March,  the  Gr.  Church  on  the  15th  June. 
Amongst  the  Jews  his  freedom  of  speech  gave 
offence  even  after  his  death,  for  the  Koh,  Rob. 
blames  Amos,  Jeremiah,  and  Ecclesiastes  for  their 
fault-finding^  and  states  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  superscriptions  to  their  books  run,  *  The  words 
of  Amos/  etc.,  and  not,  *  The  words  of  God.' 

n.  THE  PROPHECY. 

1.  The  Authenticity  of  the  writing  which  bears 
his  name  has  never  been  seriously  <j  i  ^'oi  <'•!.  <i^ 
to  its  int&jnty  there  is  good  groun-l  for  ih.iiK:ii; 
that  the  follov1*!"1  rr~~-  •  .  -  1-J*r  additions: 
1l.224.54i35*.9,;  je  -  :  .  .  ,:.  of  the  J&w- 

soretic  text  have  been  suggested  for  the  under- 
mentioned passages,  and  most  of  them  merit  careful 
consideration :  I11- 13  21S  38» 8- u- ia- 14  41-  a* 3  56- 9* w- 1S- 

16.  26  Q2.  8.  10.  12  "71.  2. 4.  14.  17  g«  §6.  10. 11 


2.  The  Contents  may  be  summarised  thus :— Jhs. 
I  and  2 :  THE  INTRODUCTION,  which  touches  on  the 
sins,  first  of  the  neighbouring  nations  and  then  of 
Israel,  and  announces  their  imminent  punishment. 
Chs.  3-6:  THE  FIRST  MAIN   DIVISION  OF  THE 
BOOK;  3-43-4  Minatory  Discourse,  addressed  chiefly 
to  the  ruling  classes;  44"13  A  Continuation  of  the 
same  Speech,  now  directed  to  the  people  in  general, 
detailing  the  judgments  by  which  God  had  sought 
to   bring   them    back    to   Himself,  and   sharply 
pointing  out  that  a  more  decisive  stroke  was  at 
hand ;  5 :  A  Second  Address,  in  which  are  contained 
lamentations,  reproofs,  exhortations  to  1  •  :•'  i-  ^  ""ll 
as  opposed  to  false,  threats  of  ruin  ant'  <••       •    \  ; 
6:  A  Woe  '    ~  •    '    r-"cv,    "/.,*  ,.;„; 
theProud     'I               i .      •<        '*     M  M.\  i 'iv  i-ioy 
OF  THE  BOOK  ;  71'9  Three  Visions ;  10'17  The  Narra* 
twe  of  the  Expulsion,  of  Amos  j  &~*  A  Fourth  Vision, 
the  rest  ol  the  chapter  being  occupied  with  de- 
nunciations of  the  extortionate  traders,  the  self- 
rich,  the  superstitious  pilgrims ;  9 :  The 

_»  Vision:  The^  Inevitable  Punishment  of 
Wrong-doers:  The  Messianic  Future. 

3.  The   distinguishing    characteristics    of    this 
prophet's  Theology  are  quite  unmistakable  : — 

(1)  His  Idea  of  God. — Amos  was   an  uncom- 
piomNi'i''  monotneist.    There  is  not  a  verse  in  his 
«  1 1 1  i  ')JL  -  i  'so  i  admits  the  existence  of  other  deities. 
But  his  conviction  of  the  divine  unity  was  not 
the  result  of  philosophic  thought  and  argument. 
It  was  an  immediate  certainty  springing  out  of 
his   deep   sense   of   J'"s   •  t  1   •<•••<     .  nearness, 
greatness.    So  near  and  s»    ri:       \  •  •.  He  seem 
that  there  was  no  room  for  other  gods,  and  hence 
there  is  no  discussion  of  their  claims.    3"  is  all- 
powerful  in  Heaven  and  Sheol,  on  Carmel  and  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  in  Caphtor  and  Kir,  and 
Edom  and  Tyre.      His   might  is  shown  in  the 
control  of  human  history  (chs.  1  and  2,  passim ;  5yi 
614  97),  and  esp.  in  IIv.->  jji'dr-sice  of  the  fortunes  of 
Israel.     Eveiy  moicim  iu  o.    the   national  life, 
spiritual  and  external,  has  been  under  His  hand 
(29"11),    In  all  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  chance ;  it  is  His  :»  r  :••       'li.V  are  con- 
stantly being  wrought  out    «j  '•  m    \.  «»  well  aa 
prosperity,  comes  from  Hi  •»  ,*    ,.      l'!      implies 
His  dominion  over  Nature,  the  completeness  of 
which  comes  out  in  such  sections  as  4s"10,  where 
every   natural    calamity    and    scourge,    dearth, 
drought,  mildew,  locust,  pestilence,  is  traced  to 
the  direct  exercise  of  His  will.    It  scarcely  need 
be  added  that  the  personality  of  God  was  clear  to 
(lir  T-  o;.1irf- mind.    Uenco'it  is  that  he  does  not 
-:"ir:K   iH'in  aiiili:oj)-)ino.']>'ri-ni :    J"  steps  forth 
against   the  Ji/r.i-o   01    Ji 'o^oiiin   like  an  armed 
warrior  (79)  j  in  pity  for  His  people  He  changes 
Hi*  jjuipov-  (73etc.). 

(2)  I  /it    relation   between   «/"  and  Israel.  —  In 
common  with  all  H-  ('o,:,'!,1;*1!^  n,  Amos  believed 
that  J"  was  in  a  |O<M!"M   -'i-!--  their  God,  and 
they  His  people.     I  tin   :!  •  \  !•  <;;  ".ed  the  bond  as 
a  natural  and  indissoluble  one,  like  that  which 
was  conceived  to  exist  between  other  nations  anc 
their  deities,  so  that,  prov  iJod  ihoy  paid  His  dues 
in  the  form  of  sacrifices,  lie  was  bound  in  honour, 
and  for  His  own  sake,  to  protect  and  bless  them, 
The  piophct,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that  the 
relation  \vas  a  moral  one,  not  merely  dissoluble, 
but  certain  to  be  dissolved  if  they  fell  below  His 
standard  of  moral  requirements.      It  is  in  the 
insistence  on  this,  and  in  the  statement  of  these 
moral  requirements,  that  the  splendid  originality 
of  Amos  is  most  clearly  evinced.    Ceremonial  wor- 
ship has  no  intrinsic  value  (S-1*^) :  the  only  genuine 
service  of  God  consists  in  justice  and  righteousness 
(531) ;  when  immorality  and  oppression  are  practised 
by  His  worshippers,  God  shrinks  from  contact  with 
them   as    from    a    defilement :    inhumanity   and 
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unbrotherliness,  nay  even  thefailu  o  '::••.  -•',"•* 
sentiments  of  others  (ls-24),  are  is:  •  ,.'  ,«»  i;  :•«. 
when  heathens  are  guilty  of  them,  and  much  more 
so  when  Israel  is  (32).  As  to  the  rii;':i!:Mn:< 
methods  of  v  sr  '"  './  the  Lord,  he  has  but 
little  to  say  ;  l>  •  i  J>  show  the  scorn  with 
which  he  regarded  them.  But  it  is  the  spirit,  not 
the  method,  which  finds  in  him  so  stern  an  anta- 
gonist. His  main  contention  is  that  ritual,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  social  virtues,  is  an  abomination. 
True  religion  consists  in  doing  good  and  abstaining 
from  harm.  As  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jamo?,  clhic*il 
considerations  are  paramount.  T7\:liUoi:-ii'  *.*  is 
the  keynote  of  the  prophecy.  'L'ii-»  \voYi  Love 
does  not  occur,  ^l.i-  u  «  !,  v,  jv-  duo  j>i  .mi:  •  Fy  to  his 
{•'  'ii'-Vn-'on  of  ;!i«'«.i\  •icclir.ijn  !•  r.  (M>U,  \ohim, 
v,  -  „•!  i/od  of  T?vliVoii^iir—  r;  'I-  »r  than  of  Love. 
Not,  of  course,  ils*.  /  I!LO  -IM-'  oi  ;iu!  Divine  Love 
is  absent  ;  ch.  71"6  it-  si  ]•*<•  ui<1  of  the  placableness 
which  yields  to  the  ]iio]iju  i  -  Intercession,  even  at 
the  moment  when  the  stroke  of  punishment  is 
falling.  But  in  this  particular  Amos  stands  far 
below  Hosea.  The  circumstances  of  the  time 
helped  to  fix  his  view.  Jeroboam's  victories  had 
brought  wealth  and  power  to  the  upper  classes,  but 
had  left  the  poor  worse  off  than  of  old.  The 
basest  adv.'infjuro  was  taken  of  this  j  the  wicked 
meanness  of  the"  poweiful  provoked  Amos  to  con- 
tempt (2G).  "WiiluniG  being  what  is  now  called  a 
socialist  —  for,  indeed,  he  was  in  no  respect  a 
theorist  —  he  felt  deeply  the  rottenness  of  the  social 
state  j  the  dignity  of  man  was  being  trampled  on  ; 
the  prevalent  luxury  was  founded  on  oppression, 
and  was  -.ripping  the  life  of  those  who  pniou>cd  it. 
He  aitndcs  thii  luxury  unsparingly  (64'6)  ;  even 
ili»i.  u.i  of1  •"•"•  ;  •;  •  j  :  *  s  *  i  '".troduced 
i  "i  :,!.:  .,-,  •  •  i  ,  .  ,  •  :  ,  •  •-  i,  \.  (312  64). 
The  peasant,  as  well  as  the  prophet,  may  be  felt 
here. 

(3)27/'  ~  •  "v  *•,'*•  n*.—  The  Book  of  Amos 
is  the  i  :  •  •  :  •  ••  :..  which  the  term  *The 
Day  of  .  i  i  ;  '.  M  .  probably  it  was  current 
on  "the  people's  lips.  They  int.vmul  that  when 
the  Lord  arose  in  judgment  it  \.  o-il-  1  ho,  not  only 
for  the  establishment  of  His  rule  over  the  whole 
world,  but  also  to  their  great  benefit;  all  their 
sufferings  would  come  i  «  >  ;i  •  '  j  (  ,  ,  .  1  end  ;  dominion 
as  large  as  David's  uu::li  •>*  ••  ,ored  to  Israel. 
Amos  saw  that  this  *  Day  '  threatened  to  be  one  of 
judgment  on  Israel  itself  (518"20),  and  its  coming 
,  •  I-M!  o  inevitable  that  he  speaks  of  it  as 
•*  !  »  \  ;•••  -i  s'.i.  Unlik  Y^p-  .>•"!•  <•  •••  .  he  looks 
on  the  result)  as  tohilly  •  •  *  .»»•  01  is-"  common- 
wealth (214"16  312'15  4*  3-  ]-  5^  6  passim,  78  91'4*  7). 
RupoTitancc  would  have  averted  this  (4),  but  the 
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inily  has  passed.  The  great  world-power 
which  wiJUfserve  as  God's  instrument  is  doubtless 
Assyria,  but  the  piophot  s-top1*  short  of  the  mention 
of  its  name  (5s7  6").  Perhaps  he  was  aware  of  the 
weakness  under  which  the  Eastern  colossus  then 
laboured,  but  believed  that  it  would  stand  firmly 
on  its  feet  again. 

(i)  The  Messianic  picture  in  98"18.—  One  of  the 
weightiest  rea  -  ••!-  foi  n>,  .v.'irii'  iHs  as  a  later 
addiiion  is  its  r'  o'("i,,o!i*"«  \\\  \\  the  Visions  of 
Judgment  wh;<  !•  !•:  \«»  \>*>  •••  .  .  -i.  It  shows  us  the 
land  iTiriicly  purged  of  the  sinners,  the  rich 
officials  who  had  abused  their  power.  Tho  Davidie 
kingdom  is  restored,  no  stress,  however,  being 
laid  on  the  person  or  character  of  the  prince  at  its 
head.  The  ancient  bounds  of  the  empire  are 
re-established,  foreigners,  especially  the  hated 
Edomites,  bein<j  reduced  anew  to  subjection.  The 
Israelite  exiles  have  been  brought  home,  and  have 
rebuilt  the  waste  cities.  Agriculture  and  vine-grow- 
ing flourish  to  a  miraculous  degree  on  a  soil  of 
immensely  increased  fertility.  Israel  has  reached 
an  earthly  paradise,  and  will  never  be  dispossessed. 


This  is  a  picture  which  would  have  commended 
itself  to  the  men  who  heard  Amos,  as  his  genuine 
predictions  did  not.  One  point  there  is  in  common : 
everything  is  human  and  earthly,  there  is  no  trace 
of  expectation  of  a  future  life. 

In  so  early  a  writer  as  Amos  it  is  *••  !»•>"?._;«, 
meet  with  so  few  signs  of  sympatl  \  \.  •  ,  .-i, 
modes  of  thought  and  expression  which  were 
afterwards  abandoned  by  the  higher  religion  of  the 
OT.  At  717  he  appears  to  share  in  the  common 
idea  that  other  lands  are  unclean  to  an  Israelite. 
At  93  he  adopts  ih  •  wid^-r-'i ,-  1  myth  of  a  dan- 
gerous serpent  ri'.s.iM  \\\  <•  tin*  sea,  the  creature, 
perhaps,  which  the  dwellers  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast-lands  conceived  of  as  swallowing,  each 
evening,  the  setting  sun.  At  58  (a  disputed 
passage)  there  is  prob*  "";.,••*'"  "I  "  •  rc-lved 
in  the  mention  of  the  ,  •"  .  •  :  Fool/ 

(See  art  ORION.)  At  610  (another  ,'\  n*  1  j-;     ,  - 
the  superstitious  dread  of  pronou1    ''-j  T  »•  «ii\  •*• 
name  amidst  inauspicious  surroundings  is  referred 
to  without  reproof. 

4.  There  was  a  time  when  Jerome's  verdict  on 
the  Style  of  Amos,  imperitus  sermone,  sect  non 
scientia,  was  £<  noially  ,  \''\,;\  .  "  in.  Now, 
however,  it  is  -<»(  n  iluu  tho  f !"  i-  ..in  Father  was 
prejudiced  by  his  Jewish  teacher,  and  that  the 
prophet  was  as  little  deficient  in  style  as  in  know- 
ledge. In  point  of  fact,  he  is  very  little  inferior  to 
the  best  OT  writers.  His  language  is  clear  and 
vigorous;  his  sentences  are  well  rounded.  His 
imagery,  mainly  drawn,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
from  rural  life  (threshing-sledges,  waggon,  harvests, 
iria^lioppois,  cattle,  birds,  lions,  fishing),  is  vivid 
and  telling.  He  knows  how  to  use  the  refrain  (4), 
and  the  poetic  lament  (52) ;  lie  is  skilful  in  working 
up  to  a  climax.  Two  or  three  solecisms  in  spelling 
may  well  be  set  down  to  transcribers.  An  Eastern 

culture  ue  rioo  aenvea  iroin  oooks.  ims  snepaera  s 
outlook  was  a  wide  one  (1.  2.  97) ;  his  apprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  events  uncommonly  clear ;  his 
knowledge  born  of  reflection  and  the  touch  of  the 
Divine  Spirit. 

The  boldness  of  his  style  was  an  expression  of 
the  boldness  of  the  man  and  his  thoughts.  It 
requhed  no  small  courage  for  a  Judsean  to  enter 
Israelite  territory  for  the  express  puipo&e  of  inter- 
fering in  the  religion-  jrid  social  hie  of  the  nation, 
denouncing  cieiviliin.'jr  sis  corrupt,  threatening 
swift  and  utlei  i  iYm.  Nor  is  that  all.  No  speaker 
ever  ran  counter  to  the  most  cherished  convictions 
of  his  auditors  more  daringly  than  the  prophet  who 
told  them  that  the  destinies  of  other  nations  are  as 
really  guided  by  God  as  those  of  His  chosen  people ; 
97  is  almost  a  contradiction  of  32.  His  courage  was 
derived  from  his  conviction  of  the  reality  and 
dignity  of  his  mission.  When  the  Lord  God  hath 
spoken,  the  man  \\]iolicar^TTnri  cannotlmt prophesy. 
And  \\hoevor  else  mav  foil  to  hear,  the  piophct 
does  not;  he  is  of  tfie  Privy  Council  (37<8,  cf. 
Gn  1817).  That  is  the  starting-point  of  Hebrew 
prophecy. 
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Joel  and  Amos,  1897  ;  last  "but  not  least,  well  deserving  to  be 
translated  into  Eng.,  Valeton,  Amos  en  Hosea,  1894. 

J.  TAYLOR. 


AMOZ  (fto$),  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (2  K 
192,  Is  I1,  etc*  ),  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
Amos  (DIDJJ)  the  prophet.  See  AMOS  (p.  85b  n.) 


AMPHIPOLTS  ('A^TToXis).  —  Aui.^.;-..<)li-.,  men- 
tioned in  Ac  171  as  a  stage  in  S..  l*nuf  *  mission- 
iourney  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica,  was  a  city  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  Strymon,  about  3  miles  from  the 
sea,  closer  to  which  lay  its  seaport  Eion.  The 
river,  on  leaving  Lake  Cercinitis,  winds  in  a  semi- 
circle round  the  base  of  a  terraced  hill,  on  which 
the  town  was  built,  protected  by  the  river  on  three 
sides,  and  by  a  wall  along  the  landward  chord  of 
the  arc.  It  was,  as  Thucydides  (iv.  102)  says, 
conspicuous  (vepi^avtfs)  toward  sea  and  land  ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  import  of  its  name,  '  the  all- 
around  (visible)  city  '  (Classen,  in  loc.9  who  suggests 
the  parallel  of  umbstadt  in  Upper  Hesse).  Its 
importance,  already  marked  by  its  earlier  name 
*Nine  Ways'  ('Ev^a  65pO,  made  its  possession  keenly 
contested,  alike  on  military  and  mercantile  grounds. 
The  Athenians  founded  a  colony  under  Hagnon  in 
B.C.  437,  which  presented  a  history  of  chequered 
fortunes  and  varied  interest,  in  its  surrender  to 
Brasidas,  the  fight  under  its  walls  between  Brasidas 
and  Cleon  in  which  both  fell,  its  refusal  to  submit 
again  to  the  mother-city,  its  repeated  attempts  to 
assert  its  independence,  till  it  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Macedonians  under  Perdiccas  and 
Philip,  and  eventually  into  that  of  the  Romans. 
By  these  A.  was  constituted  a  free  city,  and  made 
the  capital  of  the  first  of  the  four  districts  into 
which,  in  B.C.  167,  (h-  y  divided  the  province  (Liv. 
xlv.  18.  29).  The  Vi,i  Kp-iatiji  passed  through  it. 
It  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  Popolia  (Tafel, 
TkessaL  p.  498  f.),  and  is  now  represented  by  a 
village  called  Neochori,  in  Turkish  Jenikoei  (see 
plan  in  Leake,  N.G.  ii.  191).  Zoilus,  the  carping 
critic  of  Homer,  was  a  native,  and  wrote  a  history 
of  it  in  three  books  (Suidas,  s.v.). 

WILLIAM  P.  DICKSON. 

AMPLIATUS  ('AAwrXi&ros,  BV  correctly  with 
*  A  B  F  G,  Vulg.  Boh.  Orig.,  for  TR  'A/wrXtas, 
D  E  L  P,  AY  Amplias,  the  abbrev.  form).—  A  Chris- 
tian greeted  by  St.  Paul  (Ro  168)  as  the  'beloved 
in  the  Lord.*  It  is  a  very  common  Roman  slave 
name.  (T.ijrhtfoot,  Philippians,  p.  172;  GIL  vi. 
4899,  5154=,  etc.) 

Some  further  interest  attaches  to  the  name.  It 
occurs  in  one  of  the  earliest  chambers  of  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Domitilla,  inscribed  in  large,  bold 
letters  over  a  cell  belonging  to  the  end  01  the  1st 
or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.  A  later  inscription 
in  the  same  chamber  also  contains  the  same  name. 
The  Mm  pi  Icily  of  the  earliest  inscription  suggests 
a  sla\  c,  \r\\\  i  he  prominence  assigned  to  the  name 
suggests  that  it  belonged  to  some  prominent 
member  of  thv  'i'V  "Ho-ian  Church,  perhaps  a 
member  of  the  !  0,1  «  !••  •  o.'  Domitilla. 
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A.  C.  HEADLAM. 


AMRAM.  —  (D-JPS    *  the    people    is    exalted '). 

1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Kohu  h  ,vi«l    "rsit'-o-i  «.f  Levi 
(Nn  317'19,  1  Ch  62*8*18).     Mi    iim-i'  -.  ,lo<  !n  \  .1  his 
father's  sister,   by  whom  he   begat  Aaron  and 
Moses  (Ex  618"20)  and  Miriam  (Nu  2659,  1  Ch  63). 

2.  A  son  of  Bani  who  had  contracted  a  marriage 
with  a  'strange  woman*  in   the   time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr  1034). 

Amramites,  The  (nyftttp).  —  A  branch  of  the 
Kohathite  family  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  census  taken  by  Moses 


in  the   Chronicler's  account 
of  the  Levites  in  the  time  oi 
W.  C.  ALLEN. 


(Nu  S2" 
of  the 
David  (1 


AMRAPHEL    (WrpK),    mentioned   as   'king   of 
Shinar7  (Gn  141).    Schrader,  who  suggested  that 
the  name  was  a  corruf '  '•  -.  •",;'   *  \   •     •!"'''  ."^ 
was  the  first  to  identify  ••      »   i;.  v   ,    i\   ,  •;•   - 
the  6th  king  in  the  1st  .  -\    '.;»•!»     „    •"• 
cuneiform  iiiK'rij -lions  inform  us  that  Khammnrabi 
was  king  oi  Babylon  and  N.  Babylonia ;  that  he  re- 
1  •<"<".•    :        ' '  •  supremacy  of  Elam ;  that  he  over- 
•  !•  '.» ,        • ;,  i     -,,\  i  \' '/o'1"  ••:!-,•:•  and,  after  con- 
quering Sumer  an<    \- .  r    ,  « :;  •  i  !l«k  first  to  make  a 
united  kingdom  of  Babylonia.   TT   .-, '       "  "»",••   s. 
Win  elder  gives  the  date  of  his  i  •  Or| ;      " '  •   : . 
Sayce  (Patr.  Pal.  p.  12)  gives  2320  as  the  date  of 
his  uniting  Babylonia.     But  the  chron.  is  uncer- 
tain.   The  name  is  given  by  Hommel  as  Chammu- 
rapaltu  (Gesch.  d.  Morqenlandest  p.  58),  and  it  has 
sometimes   been  transcribed   as   Chammu-ragas. 
Mr.   Pinches  considers  Amraphel  to  be  a  Sem. 
name=Amar-apla=Amar-pal  ('I  see  a  son'),  or 
Amra-apla=Amrapal  (*  see  a  son'). 

It  is  clear  that  the  identification  is  not  free  from 
difficulty,  so  far  as  the  Biblical  account  is  con- 
cerned. (1)  The  date  of  Khammurabi,  according 
to  the  reckoning  of  Winckler  and  Sayce,  etc.,  is 
400  years  earlier  than  the  cent,  to  which  Gn  14  is 
generally  ascribed.  (2)  A.  is  described  as  *  king  of 
Shinar ' ;  and  Shinar  lias  generally  been  identified 
with  Shumer,  the^S.  part  of  Babylonia.  Kham- 
murabi, while  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Elam, 
was  king  of  Babylon  and  N.  Tfahylonin,  but  not  of 
Shumer  or  S.  Baby  Ionia.  T'r^r.j'l'c:!1^  lir-beenmet 
by  the  assumption  that  Shi  mo  i-  10  Lo  understood 
to  denote  in  Gn  all  Chaldsea,  of  which  Babylon  was 
the  capital.  No  great  exactitude  in  ;•  orr.  {  :  • 
can  be  expected.  Shinar  (Sangar),  in  s  •  i"  ••  - 
tions,  seems  to  be  situated  in  Mesopotarr  -, .  IV 
Heb.  tradition  confused  the  Shinar  of  Mesopotamia 
with  the  Shumer  of  S.  Babylonia. 

It  seems  best  at  present  to  suspend  judgment 
upon  this  much  n  i  ••!«'•"!•'•  1 1 !  *  r,  '*,"•••  The  results 
of  Assyriological  research  in  illustration  of  Gn  14 
are  still  much  disputed. 

Jos.  (Ant.  i.  ix.)  transcribes  the  name  as  'AfMpa- 
^IStjs,  although  the  LXX  has  'A/*ap0cOu 

H.  E.  RYLK 

AMULETS  (a^oV  Is  320,  AV  ear-rings).  —  1. 
Origin.  The  connexion  with  laJiash,  to  mutter  as 
a  snake-charmer  (Ps  585),  points  to  something  that 
has  had  whispered  or  chanted  over  it  voids,  of 
power  and  pi  <>i  cction.  Cf .  II eb.  fiarl</m,  TIIJI^H  in u 
and  its  connexion  v.  itli  Ltret,  tlie  giavjn<r-pcM<;f  i  lio 
learned  writer,  and  the  Arab.  c  t  airman'  s-jniljn  ly 
associated  with  the  failasan  or  long  robe  of  the 
sacred  dervish.  The  same  idea  of  power  through 
secret  lore  and  sanctity  is  <  VIM  pi  i  fit  d  at  the 
present  day  in  Jerus.,  where  crucirixes,  pictures  of 
the  Virgin,  and  rosaries  are  laid  on  the  pavement 
at  the  door  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  so 
as  to  give  them  this  holy  value  in  the  market. 

2.  Sferrning.  The  central  meaning  of  the  a.  is 
something  that  faith  may  clasp  as  a  |>M)j»li\l,i<-ii<' 
against  known  and  unknown  daneror*  H  Jissumes 
a  connexion  between  holiness  and  hen  I'm <r,  between 
piety  and  prospeiity,  the  first  being  appreciated 
for  the  sake  of  the  second.  It  is  a  testimony  to 
the  sense  of  sin,  for  it  is  only  that  which  is  want- 
ing in  holiness  that  requires  to  be  covered  or  pro- 
tected. Hence  the  Arab,  proverb  says,  'The  eye 
of  the  sun  needs  no  veil/  Its  light  is  pure,  and 
therefore  no  protection  is  required. 

The  a.  unites  the  protector  and  the  protected; 
M  hat  lays  a  duty  on  divine  power  lays  on  human 
weakness  a  coi  respond  ing  devotion.  Fulness  of 
consecration  makes  fulness  of  claim.  Hence  to 
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the  Oriental  mind  familiar  with  this  amulet 
faith,  the  words  seem  very  natural,  *Be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might/ 
'Perfect  love  caste th  out  fear.'  CI  can  do  all 
things  in  Him  that  strengthened  me.'  Thus 
the  a.  lias  a  true  word  of  power,  for  it  teaches, 
'When  I  am  devoted,  I  am  endued.'  By  a  similar 
vehicle  the  apostle  reaches  the  experience  which 
says,  'When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.' 

3.  Classification.  This  corresponds  with  the 
dangers  and  the  points  of  contact.  There  is  an  a. 
for  the  heart  (illust.  1)  worn  almost  universally  in 
the  East.  It  is  a  locket  suspended  over  the  breast, 
and  consists  sometimes  of  a  small  metal  case  of 


With  this  may  be  classed  the  neck-amulet.  See 
CRESCENT.  Similarly,  there  were  as  for  the  nose 
and  mouth  for  the  dangers  by  inhalation ;  for  the 
ear  and  the  temptations  of  hearing;  for  the  eye 
and  what  meets  its  vision  (illust.  3,  7,  8).  And 
so  the  veil  for  the  head  and  face,  and  the  sheet 
enveloping  the  whole  figure  of  the  Oriental  woman, 
now  the  formalities  or  modesty,  were  doubtless 
once  full  of  superstitious  meaning.  See  VEIL. 
Amulet  articles  among  the  Jews  are  chiefly  the 
fringes  of  large  and  small  tallith  :  the  mezuza ;  the 
paper  with  Ps  121  and  certain  Abracadabra  for- 
mulae, which  the  Rabbi  puts  in  the  room  where 
there  is  an  infant  less  than  eight  days  old ;  and  the 


AMULETS. 


1.  The  'Shield  of  David,'  or  'Solomon's  Seal/  a  favourite  a.  among  the  Jews.  2.  Extract  from  Jewish  Birth-A,,  which 
gives,  under  Ps  121,  the  names  of  the  Patriarchs  and  their  wives,  with  a  formula  at  each  side  forbidding  the  approach  of 
Lilith  or  any  witch.  8.  Breast-a.  (taubeh).  4.  Eye-a.,  seen  in  the  brass  thimble-like  ornament  on  the  nose  of  the  Egyptian 
woman.  5,  6.  Cactus,  and  black  or  red  hand-a8.  7,  8.  A8  for  nose  and  ears,  worn  by  Bedawin  women,  along1  with  necklace, 
bracelets,  and  armlet. 


gold  or  silver,  but  more  freq.  of  a  heart-shaped 
sheath  of  cloth  ornamented  with  a  design  in  gold 
thread.  This  may  contain  for  the  Moslem  a  few 
words  from  the  K^oran,  called  a  fajab,  covering, 
protection  ;  and  if  for  a  Christian,  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  called  a  t$id>eht  'penitence.' 


phylacteries  of  the  brow  and  arm.  See  PHYL- 
ACTEEY.  Amulets  are  also  used  for  the  protection, 
not  only  of  animals  such  as  camels  and  horses,  but 
even  for  newly-built  houses,  such  protection  usually 
taking  the  form  of  a  roughly-drawn  human  hand 
in  black  or  red,  or  of  a  cactus  plant  or  aloe  hung 
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by  the  roots  from  the  arch  of  the  doorway  and 
kept  alive  by  the  moisture  of  the  air  (illust  5  and 
6),  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

AMZI  (nnj»).— 1.  A  Merarite,  1  Ch  646.  2.  A 
pnest  in  the  second  temple,  Neh  II13.  See  GENE- 
ALOGY. 

AN. — 1.  An,  called  the  indef.  article,  is  the  old 
Eng.  form  of  the  num.  adj.  one.  As  early  as  1150 
the  n  is  found  dropped  before  a  consonant,  and  at 
the  date  of  the  AY  the  usage  had  becon- »  ; « •  v? 
to  employ  a  before  a  consonantal  sound  '  <  .  , 
u  and  e'i  T  •••  •  :  ,  /  '/)>  and  an  before  a  vowel 
sound  •  < '  .*  ,  '  h}.  Some  hesitation  is 
found  when  the  art.  precedes  a  word  beginning 
with  wh.  Thus  we  find  'an  whole*  in  JShi  102 
(ed.  of  1611),  but  *a  whole'  in  Nu  II20;  'an 
whore '  in  Pr  2327  (ed.  1611),  2  Es  1649  (ed.  1611), 
but 'a  whore'  elsewhere.  Again,  the  ed.  of  1611 
gives  'such  an  one'  in  Job  143,  Sir  634  109  2015, 
2  Mae  C27;  but  'such  a  one'  in  Gn  4188,  Ru  41, 
Ps  5021  68°,  Sir  26^8,  1  Co  55-  «  2  Co  10U  122- c, 
Gal  6l,  Philem9.  Later  edd.  give  'such  an  one5 
in  all  these  passages. 

More  varied  is  the  usage  when  the  art.  precedes 
h.  In  the  ed.  of  1611  (the  later  edd.  have  made 
many  changes)  we  find  *a  habitation/  Jer  S312, 
but  'an  hab.'  in  Ex  152,  Is  221S  3413  and  other  five 
places ;  <a  hair '  in  1  K  I83,  Lk  2118,  but  'an  hair' 
in  Dn  327,  Mk  2118,  Ac  27s4 ;'  a  hairy,'  Gn  27n,  but 
<an  hairy,'  Gn  2S25,  2  K  I8;  'a  hammer,'  Jer  2329, 
but  *an  hammer,5  Jg  421 ;  and  so  with  many  other 
words.  The  <  »•".  '  i.  •  of  this  inconsistency  prob- 
ably is,  not  :•  'i  :  i  sage  for  a  or  an  was  not 
fixed,  but  that  there  was  no  fixed  pronunciation 
of  h.  On  the  whole,  an  is  found  more  frequently 
than  a  before  words  beginning  with  h. 

2.  In  'an  hungered'  (*a  "  ""  Is  not  found 

in  AV  1611),  which  occurs  M  •  .»  2585- S7- 42- ", 
Mk  2s5,  Lk  63,  the  an  is  not  the  indef.  art.,  but  the 
prep,  an  or  on.  See  A8.  J.  HASTINGS. 

ANAB  (ai#  'grapes').— A  city  of  Judah  in  the 
Negeb  hills  (Jos  U21  1550),  inhabited  first  by  the 
Anakim.  Now  the  ruin  *Anab  near  Debir.  It  is 
noticed  as  still  a  village  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D. 
(Onomasticon,  $.v.  Anab).  SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xxiv. 

C.  E.  COLDER. 

ANAEI*  ('Ar>ai5A,  but  town  Syr.  and  Heb.,  and 
!?NDn  Aram.)  was  brother  of  Tobit  and  father  of 
AcMacharus,  To  la. 

ANAH  (m#),  —  1.  A  daughter  of  Zibeon,  and 
mother  of  Oliolibamah,  one  of  Esau's  wives,  Gn 
362.i4.  is.  as  {£)  The  mention  of  a  daughter  in 
tliis  frenealojrieal  list  has  been  used  to  prove  that 
Km  •'hip  <imon<r*-t  the  Horitea  was  traced  through 
women  (\V.  II.  Smith  in  Journal  of  Philology,  ix. 
p.  50).  \  !-  •  ui1  '«1<1  <P".|.  l"iwever,  in  RVm,  some 
ancient  ,i.i,io-  i- -  ir<l«'-:  "/.  LXX  Sam.  Pesh.) 
read  son  .n  -;< ;•  i  o.~  •.,-:,.,  li'or,  which  would  identify 
this  A.  with  2.  a  son  of  Zibeon,  Gn  3624  (E),  1  Ch 
I40-41.  8.  A  Horite  'duke,'  brother  of  Zibeon, 
Gn  3620-28  (E),  1  Ch  I88.  If  we  take  A.  as  an 

SIOIP  m  uillser  than  a  personal  name,  and  think  of 
•  1 1 1 ,  M  <  »r.  *•  1 1  i  ji  •*  between  dans  rather  th  an  individuals, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  reduce  the  above  three  refer- 
ences to  one.  This  can  be  done  all  the  more 
readily  by  adopting  with  Kautzsch  in  Gn  363  the 
reading  nhr  'the  Horite'  as  in  v.20  instead  of  MT 
iflO  'the  Hivite.*4  In  regard  to  No.  2  the  note  is 
appended,  '  This  is  A.  who  found  the  hot  springs 
(A  v  the  mules)  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses 
of  Zibeon" his  father'  (Gn  3624).  For  the  Hob  Br-n 
which  is  a  &TT.  \ey.,  LXX  offers  the  unintelligible 
Tfo'lajuLetv,  Sam.  hasD-^wrr  'theEmim*  (an  aboiiginal 
race  of  gaants  mentioned  in  Gn  145,  Dt  210- "),  and 


is  followed  by  Onk.  and  Pseud.  -Jon,  It  was 
simply  the  context  that  gave  rise  to  the  conjecture 
accepted  by  Luther  and  AV  that  the  word  means 
mules.  The  Yulg.  trn.  (aquas  calidas)  prob,  is  corr  eci 
(so  Kautzsch,  'die  heissen  Quellen'),  and  'the  hot 
springs'  may  possibly  be  identified  with  Callirrhoe 
to  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea%  The  chief  difficulty  in 
accepting  this  interpretation  is  that  no  root  for 
the  word  can  be  discovered  which  would  suit  such 
a  meaning  (Oxf.  ffeb.  Lex.  $.v.  ;  cf.  Dillmann  and 
Delitzsch  on  Genesis,  I.e.).  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ANAHARATH  (irjGj$),  Jos  1919,  mentioned  with 
Shion  (*Ayfin  Sttain)  and  Eabbith  (Edba)  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  in  Issachar.  It 
is  the  modern  en-Na?urah  of  Jezreel  in  the  Valley 
of  Jezreel.  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  ix. 

C.  E.  CONDER. 

ANAIAH  (n*p  <J"  hath  answered').—!.  A 
Levite  Neh  84,  called  Ananias  1  Es  943.  2.  One 
of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  Neh  1038, 


ANAK,  ANAKIM  (p^s,  D'p$,  'Ey^-t/Aj.—It  is  often 
said  that  Anak  is  the  name  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  Anakim  were  regarded  as  having  their 
descent.  But  the  name  Anak  occurs  without  the 
:,  \  t  -  1  "  M  .-ily  in  the  descriptive  phrase  '  sons  of  Anak  ' 
>  ii-,  N  TlS33  'And  theie  we  saw  the  Nephilim, 
the  sons  of  Anak  of  the  Nephilim/  If  we  have 
any  account  of  a  person  called  A.,  this  is  the 
account  ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  ancient 
Nephilim  or  demigods.  (See  NEPHILIM).  But 
probably  here,  as  in  all  the  other  places  (Jos  1513<  14 
2111,  Jg  I20,  Nu  IS22'28),  we  have  a  descriptive 
phrase  for  a  race  of  men,  rather  than  the  name  of  an 
ancestor.  In  these  other  places  the  article  is  used. 
We  have  (  the  Anak,'  or  *  tne  Anok/  the  word  being 
used  collectively,  and  denoting  the  race,  iust  as 
does  the  p1.:i!!l  Anakim.  If  a  progenitor  tor  this 
race  is  mcuLioricd,  be  is  JLrba  (wnicE  see),  and  not 
Anak. 

The  Anakim  were  of  the  giant  race  (Nu  IS32-  *, 
Dt  i»  310.11.  12.  20.  21  91.2).  They  had  I1'*  ii  -  ,-.'  nolnlily 
at  Hebron,  but  also  farther  N.,  and  n<  JM*  ,  !ii>  Mu!i«  r. 
coast  (Jos  1412'16  II21-  22).  They  seem  to  have  been, 
however,  rather  a  race  of  men  than  an  independent 
people  or  group  of  peoples.  T1  "  .  "_  they  were 
Amorite  or  Perizzite  or  :'  ';  3  the  case 

might  be.  The  wars  in  which  Joshua  and  Caleb 
conquered  them  were  not  separate  from  their  wars 
against  the  Can.  peoples.  T*  i  c  M:  1  1  1  ul  >1  \  i  }  i  •  \  •  »  ;  :  "K  \  r\ 
were  relatively  unintellectual,  were  suboramate  to 
the  Amorite,  and  were  for  that  very  reason  the 
more  formidable  as  fighters  against  a  common 
enemy,  For  additional  particulars  see  GIANT  and 
EEPHAIM.  W.  J.  BEEOHER. 


ANAMIM.—  The  Anamim  (cw^jg;,  'E^mefyi,  Aim- 
/terte/ju)  are  stated  in  the  ethnographical  list  Gn 
1013,  1  Ch  I11,  to  have  been  descendants,  or  a  tribe, 
of  Mizraim,  i.e.  Egypt.  They  have  not  yet  been 
identified.  The  attempts  to  discover  this  people 
in  one  or  other  of  the  races  re  pi  0*011  led  on  the 
Egyp.  monuments  have  been  b'l^ed  on  .-ome  more 
or  less  striking  similarity  in  the  name.  Ebers 
identifies  them  with  the  Aamu  or  Naamu  (Ana- 
maima1,  f  r.  coulicMl-,  A\!IO  nre  incladed  among  the 
tribes  IIIH  cl  by  t  h«  iMiauio'.i-s  15th  or  14th  cent.  B.C. 
They  occupy  "the  second  place  in  the  procession 
(after  the  llutu  or  Lntu),  and  are  represented  as 
reddish  men  of  Sem.  type,  as  is  shown  by  the  head 
of  the  man  who  icprcsents  them  in  the  grave  of 
Seti  I.  They  immigrated  into  Egypt  before  the 
Hyk«sos  from  Asia.  ^  Their  capital  was  on  the 
Bucolic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and,  in  addition  to  being 
cattle  rearers,  they  weic  importers  of  Asiatic  pro- 
ducts to  Egypt  (see  Eiehm,  HWB). 

J.  MlLLAK. 
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ANlMMELECH(x^,).—  Agpd  \\or-lni  pod  jjlon- 
with  Adrammelech  witn  rites  like  iho-Hi  01  Moloi  li 
by  the  foreign  settlers  brought  by  the  Assyrians  to 
Samaria  (2  K  17S1,  cf.  v.24).  The  worshippers  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Sepharvaim=Sabara'in, 
a  Syrian  city  ^  destroyed  by  Shalmaneser  (Bab. 
Chronicle,  col.  i.  line  28,  in  Winckler,  KeiUnschr. 
Textbuch.  Cf.  Halevy,  ZAt  ii.  401,  402),  Winckler 
(ATt  Untersuchungen,  p.  97  ff.),  doubting  that 
Syrians  would  be  settled  in  Samaria,  a  district  so 
near  their  own  land,  takes  Sepharvaim  as  a  false 
reading,  or  false  editorial  correction,  introduced 
from  2  K  1834,  for  Sipar  (Sippar),  the  well-known 
city  of  Northern  Babylonia. 

rf  he  first  part  of  the  word  Anammelech  contains 
perhaps  the  name  of  the  Bab.  god  of  the  sky,  or  of 
a  thhd  of  the  sky,  Anu.  The  whole  name  is 
taken  by  Schrader  (KAT*,  1883,  p.  284)  to  mean 
'Anu  is  prince/  but  the  meaning  is  doubtful. 
Possibly  the  writer  of  Kings  meant  by  the  name  to 
identify  the  Bab.  Anu  with  the  Ammonite  Molech 
—  Anu-Molech.  W.  E.  BABNES. 

ANAN  (j$,  cf.  Sabean  pap).—  !•  One  of  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant,  Net  1036.  2.  1  Es  5so=Hanan. 

Ezr  246,  Neh  V49. 

ANANI  ('«*«n;jaO.—A  son  of  Elioenai,  1  Ch  324. 

ANANIAH  (n^y,  <  J*  hath  covered'),  Neh  S28.— 
The  father  of  Maaseiah,  and  y^ni'lTi'illi'  r  of 
Azariah,  who  took  part  in  rebuild.  •!"•  I'K:  \\aiis  of 
Jerus.  He  was  probably  a  priest.  Cf.  v.23. 


Neh  1182).~-A  town  inhabited 
•     "•  Captivity.     A'"-1^!-      o 


ANANIAH 
!•;•  TJ    !*,""!*  <> 


, 

JS  .  01  J  erusalem.  I  he  position  near  Nob  and  Ana- 
thoth,  and  east  of  Gibeon,  renders  this  identification 
probable.  See  ELON  j  and  SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xiv. 

C.  B.  CONDER. 

ANANIAS.  —  A  *  disciple  *  who  lived  in  Damascus, 
and  to  whom  the  T.o>  »•  «  p,"  •<>.•»  r  ,'•!  in  a  vision,  bidding 
him  go  and  bapti  o  NMI!  of  i'ju^iH.  Saul  had  been 
prepared  for  his  corning  by  a  vision.  A.  hesitated 
at  first,  knowing  Saul  *•  teputaLion  as  a  persecutor  ; 
but,  being  encouraged  by  the  Lord,  went  and  laid 
his  hands  upon  Saul,  who  received  his  sight,  arose, 
and  was  baptized.  Such  is  the  account  in  Ac  910"18. 
In  St.  Paul's  speech  to  the  multitude  at  Jerus. 
(Ac  2212"16)  we  are  told  that  A.  was  a  man  *  devout 
according  to  the  law  '  and  one  *  to  whom  witness 
was  borne  by  all  the  Jews  that  dwelt  '  at  Damas- 
cus ;  and  some  further  words  of  his  to  St.  Paul  are 
given  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  *  the  Just 
One.'  He  is  not  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  speech  to 
Agrippa. 

The  traditions!  about  him  ire  not  of  a  primitive  kind.  In 
rseudo-Dorotheus*  list  of  the  72  d  bo-jrcs  '"'"'I  !i'-°  i11  *^e  Hippo- 
lytean  list)  he  occurs  fifth  in  o*  Jcr,  u.'.tr  li  thldoiub  and  before 
R,«  |  >"•!"',  sr"l  is  represented  as  Bishop  of  Damascus.  In  the 
It*  o*  !>•<•  Uoo  by  Solomon  of  Basra  (1222),  (c.  xlix.  ed.  Wallis 
Tluil^v)  A  ii  •!!"»  l.i-i  "  "  He  was  the  disciple 

of  NIC  li'i*  ..  Ji"-l  i  and  Arbel.  He  was 

t'aiM  tii  I*  •!,  i  •»  »  i  «-«•!,•  i»-  r!>earmy  of  Aretas,  and  was  laid  in 
the  church  which  he  built  at  Arbfil.  The  Gr.  Mpnona  (Get  1) 
aay  that  he  did  many  cures  in  Damascus  and  Eleuthcropolis 
(be  in?  b'shop  of  the  former  place),  and  \\as  tormented  with 
•cour^m?  and  burning  by  Lucian  the  Prefect  (Eom.  Mart. 
Licmms),  and  was  finally  cast  out  of  the  cilv  and  stoned.  The 
Baailian  Monology  adds  that  he  was  ordained  by  Peter  and 
Aridn  •  '  "i,-  :.  '  re  of  him  being  stoned  by  two  men. 
The  \  .  -  -i  <  s  cop,mumorale8  him  on  the  6th  of 

Tukemt  In  the  Rom.  Martyrology  he  occurs  on  Jan.  25  ;  in  the 
Armenian  on  Oct.  15. 

The  full  Gr.  aces  of  his  martyrdom  have  never  been  printed, 
but  the  Bollandisls,  under  Jan  25,  give  a  Lat.  VS  of  them,  in 
which  the  scene  of  his  preaching  is  said  to  have  been  Bcthu- 
gaure  or  Betagabra,  near  Eleutheropohs  He  is  likely  to  have  been 
among  the  personal  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  has  a  better  claim  to 
stand  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  disciples  than  most  of  those  who 
appear  m  the  work  of  Paeudo-Dorotheus. 

M.  K.  JAMES. 


ANANIAS  ('A*arieM=Heb.  n^jq  '  3"  hath  been 
gracious5).— 1.  A  son  of  Emmer  (1  Es  921)=HananS 
of  Ezr  1020.  2.  A  son  of  Bebai  (1  Es  929)=Hananiah 
of  Ezr  1028.  3.  One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's 
right  hand  at  the  reading  of  the  law  (1  Es  943)  = 
Anaiah  of  Neh  S4.  4.  A  Levite  (1  Es  948}  =  Hanan 
of  Neh  87.  5.  The  name  which  the  angel  Raphael 
gave  as  that  of  his  father,  when  he  introduced 
himself  to  Tobit  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Azarias  (To  512-18),  6.  An  ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jth  81).  7.  The  husband  of  Sapphira,  He  fell 
down  dead  at  the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
same  fate,  three  hours  afterwards,  befell  his  wife 
(Ac  5lff*).  The  intention  of  this  narrative  is  some- 
times misunderstood  as  regards  both  the  offence  of 
these  persons  and  the  cause  of  their  death.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  rigid  system  of 
communism  was  enforced  in  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
and  that  A.  and  Sapphira  by  *  keeping  back  part 
of  the  price*  violated  a  rule  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  obey.  St.  Peter's  words  suffice  to 
refute  this  notion  i  *  Whiles  it  remained,  did  it  not 
remain  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not 
in  thy  gower?'  But  it  was  inexcusable  hypocrisy 
to  retain  part  of  the  price  and  pretend  to  surrender 
the  whole,  'They  wished  to  serve  two  masters, 
but  to  appear  to  serve  only  one '  (Meyer).  As  to 
the  fact  of  their  sudden  death,  even  Baur  and 
Weizsacker  admit  that  a  genuine  tradition  under- 
lies the  narrative.  As  to  its  cause,  whatever  this 
may  have  been  from  a  secondary  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Acts  it  is  traced 
to  the  deliberate  will  and  intention  of  St.  Peter. 
(Note  esp.  v.9  and  cf.  the  parallel  case  of  St.  Paul 
and  Elymas  in  Ac  13n.) 

T  '  \  •  r  Paulus,  i.  28  ff. ;  Neander,  Planting  oj 
''  ,.  i  M.  27  ff. ;  Weizsacker,  Apost,  Age,  i.  24, 

«  '  . ;  v    •        o    i          Meyer,  etc. 

8.  See  preceding  article.  9.  The  high  priest 
before  whom  St.  Paul  was  brought  by  Claudius 
Lysias  (Ac  23lff<),  and  whose  outrageous  conduct 
upon  this  c<  ,•  "•,»'.  ;  ••»\.i\<r!  '\  r  iostle  to  apply 
to  him  the  vo*i  n  •  •»,••<•  ,«  <•  'whited  wall.' 
The  same  A.  •  •  ••  '\  ;>  .  •  ij  ,  «;  ;  w\n*Cm  ,',-, 
Csesarea  amongst  St.  Paul's  accusers  U'.o.-e  I  •  I  \ 
(Ac24lff*).  He  was  the  son  of  Nedeboeus,  and  held 
the  high  priesthood  from  c.  47-59  A.D.  He  owed 
1  *  r  ••'•*.•  '••••'  to  the  office  to  Herod  of  Chalcis. 
:  • . :  •  '  «  ministration  there  were  bitter 

quarrels  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans, 
and  these  seemed  on  one  occasion  likely  to  lead  to 
his  deposition.  On  account  of  a  massacre  of  some 
Gahlaeans  by  the  Samaritans,  the  latter  had  been 
attacked  and  many  of  their  villages  i>lim<leieel  1-y 
the  Jews.  A.  was  accused  of  complicity  in  tho-'o 
acts  of  violence,  and  was  sent  by  Qiuid'iatUsS,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  to  stand  hi->  tiial  at  Koin-» 
Powerful  influence  was  at  work  at  the  imperial 
court  on  the  side  both  of  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews ;  but,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  youngei 
Agrippa,  Claudius  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of 
•  ,  and  A.  returned  to  discharge  the 
•  o  •  i.  office  which  he  disgraced  by  his 
rapacity  and  violence.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  him  to  send  his  servants  to  the  threshing-floors 
to  take  the  tithes  by  force,  while  he  defrauded  the 
inferior  priests  of  their  dues,  and  left  soine  of  them 
to  die  01  starvation.  His  own  end  was  a  miserable 
one.  His  sympathies  had  always  been  with  the 
Komans,  and  he  had  thus  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
nation  a  1  i  ?>t  pni  ty.  When  the  great  rebellion  broke 
out  winch  ended  in  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
Jerus.,  A.  concealed  himself,  but  was  discovered, 
and  murdered  by  the  fanatical  populace. 

LITERATI-RE.—  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  v.  2,  vi.  ii.  8,  ix.  ii.  3 ;  Wars  n 
xvn.  9 ;  Schurer,  HJP  i.  u.  173, 188  f.,  211,  n.  j.  182,  2001!. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 
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ANANIEL 


AKDKEW 


ANANIEL  ('Avo^X),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Tobit,  To  I1.  A  Gr.  form  of  Vx^n. 

AH  ATM  (ruj;),  the  father  of  Shamgar,  Jg  331  5s. 
'Anat  is  the  name  of  a  goddess  worshipped  in  Pal,  , 
cl  Jg  1s3,  Jos  15  )9,  Is  1030  ;  it  is  found  on  Egyptian 
monuments  from  the  18th  dynasty. 

G.  A.  COOKE. 

ANATHEMA.    See  ACCURSED. 


ANATHOTH  (rfn$).—  1.  A  town  in  Benjamin 
assigned  to  the  Levites  (Jos  21  18,  1  Ch  660),  named 
from  (possibly  plural  of)  'Anath  or  'Anat,  a 
Chaldsean  deity  worshipped  among  the  Canaanites 
(Sayce,  Hibbert  Lect.  pp.  187-189  ;  V-  •  ;  '>  .""  \  H  ".  ). 
now  called  "A  ndta.  It  is  situated  2^  :  -.^i'  <•  •„ 
of  Jerusalem  over  the  shoulder  of  Scopas.  There 
are  still  twelve  or  fifteen  houses  on  the  spot,  and  the 
remains  of  •!,.'  ,•.,  ,  •'  <  '""x  ,!  handsome  church. 
From  its  -.\  ;••  •  •  ,  ,-  ,•  •»'  :  it  has  a  fine  view 
northward  and  also  eastward  over  the  broken  hills 
of  the  wilderness,  ^lie'u'h'ng  down  towards  the 
north  end  of  the  Sjli  boa.  It  was  the  home  of 
Abiathar,  1  K  226  ;  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's  thirty 
captains,  2  S  2327  ;  of  Jehu,  one  of  his  mighty  men, 
1  Ch  123,  and  of  Jeremiah  the  :i-o|.H:,  Jer  I1. 
It  was  reoccupied  after  the  Exi]  ;  JV-  iJ-1,  Neh 
727,  1  Es  518),  A  quarry  at  'Anlita  still  supplies 
building  stone  to  Jerusalem.  The  vision  of  the 
dreary  wilderness  to  the  east,  and  1he  *«corUiin«jr 
of  its  dry  winds  which  Jeremiah  was  nvuiliar  \\n  li 
in  his  native  town,  have  imprinted  themselves  on 
his  prophecies.  To  one  standing  upon  Scopas, 
Anathoth  is  lying  at  his  feet,  Is  10-30. 

2.  A  personal  name  —  (a)  the  son  of  Becher  a 
T»eTijnmiic,  1  Ch  78.  Possibly  this  and  Alemeth 
tollowing  are  names  of  towns  in  which  sons  of 
Becher  dwelt,  (b)  Neh  1019,  possibly  stands  for 
'  men  of  Anathoth  '  (727). 

Anathoihite  (^njyn)  is  the  uniform  flc«-icrna!ion 
in  RV  of  an  inhabitant  of  Anathoth.  A  V  oik1- 
such  variants  as  Anetothite,  Anethothite,  Anto- 
fchite.  A.  HENDERSON. 

ANCHOR.—  See  SHIP. 

ANCIENT  has  now  a  narrow  range  of  usage.  In 
AV  it  is  freely  applied  to  men,  as  Ezk  9^  *  then 
they  began  at  the  a.  men  '  ;  Ezr  312  *  many  of  the 

Eriests  and  Levites  ...  a.  (BY  *old')  men.'  Ct, 
uttrell  (1704),  'Sir  Samuel  Astry  (being  very 
antient)  has  resigned  his  place  of  clerk  ;  and 
Penn,  Life  (1718),  'This  A.M.C.  aforeseid,  is  an 
Ancient  Maid.'  Following  the  Heb.  (and  LXX) 
a.  is  used  as  a  subst.,  as  Is  32  'the  judge  and  the 
prophet  and  the  prudent  and  the  a.'  ;  but  esp. 
in  the  plur.,  as  Ps  119100  'I  understand  more  than 
the  a8  '  (RV  '  aged  ').  In  these  places  *  the  ancients  ' 
are  mostly  a  definite  class,  the  Elders  of  Israel,  or 
of  some  tribe  or  city.  See  ELDER  IN  OT. 

Wright  (Word  BooJc*  p.  36)  points  out  that 
*  the  ancient  '  is  used  for  the  plur.  in  the  Pref  .  of 
1611  ;  it  is  probable  that  in  Job  1212  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  same  :  *  With  the  ancient  (RV 
*with  aged  men')  is  wisdom';  while  Sir  39*  is 
unmistakable,  'seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
ancient*  (wdvrwv  dp%a£wv,  RV  '  ancients'). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ANCIENT  OF  DAYS  (poV  p'*a).—  -A  common 
Syriac  expression,  used  three  times  of  the  Divine 
Being  in  Daniel  (79'  1S-  "J,  at  first  without  the  article 
(wrongly  inserted  by  AV  in  v.9),  and  meaning 
simply  'old,'  'aged,'  (see  RV).  The  expression 
has  no  reference  to  the  eternity  of  God,  and  does 
not  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  book, 
as  if  it  carried  a  contrast  to  the  New  Divinities 
introduced  bv  Antiochus  Epiphanes*.  It  is  a  repi  c- 
senlatioii  natural  to  the  fearless  anthropomorplu-m 


of  the  Bible,  which  never  hesitates  to  attribute  tc 
the  Deity  the  form  and  features  of  man.  The 
object  is  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  venerable 
and  majestic  aspect. 

P'nj;,  ancient,  is  piopeiiy  an  Aram,  woid :  in 
Heb.  it  occurs  once  only,  m  the  late  passage  1 
Ch  4M.  A.  S.  AGLEN. 

ANCLE  (Ezk  47s)  and  ancle-bones  (Ac  37).— 
This  is  the  spelling  of  AV  after  Coverdale  and 
Tindale.  Camb.  Bible  and  RV  spell  ankle.  In 
old  Eng.  the  spelling  is  indifferent.  Shaks.  has 
even  ancJcle.  Besides  the  above,  RV  gives  *  ankle 
chains'  in  Nu  3150  (AV  *  chains3),  and  in  Is  320  (AV 
'ornaments  of  the  legs').  J.  HASTINGS. 

AND  is  used  in  AV  both  as  a  copulative  and  as  a 
conditional  conjunction.  1.  As  a  copul.  conj,,  the 
Oxf.  Diet,  points  out  the  use  of  and  to  express  the 

•  as  Gn  1s  '  God  said,  Let  there  be  light ; 
,  •  .          •  •  as  light 3 ;  Lk  78  'I  say  unto  one,  Go, 
and  he  goeth ' ;  Mt  8s  *  Speak  the  word  only,  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed ' ;  Lk  1028  *  This  do,  and 
thou  shalt  live.'    Of.  Scottish  Paraphrases  35-* — 

*  My  broken  body  thus  I  give 

For  you,  for  all ;  take,  eat,  and  live.' 

Thus  and  is  often  more  than  a  mere  copula.  It 
even  has  an  adversative  force  in  *  he  answered  and 
said,  I  go,  sir:  and  went  not*  (Mt  21SI)).  2.  In 
middle  Eng.  and  was  used  ,•>.'""•  :  "_.  (=*/'),  a 
usage  which  Skeat  and  othe*  .  .  i  have  been 
borrowed  from  Iceland.  Cf.  Bacon,  Assays,  '  It  is 
the  nature  of  extreme  self-lovers,  as  they  will  set 
an  house  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their 
egges.'  Of  this  use  of  and  Wright  points  to  Gn 
44%  Nu  580  as  examples.  When  and  meant  if,  it 
was  often  spelt  an,  and  was  often  strengthened  by 
adding  if.  Hence  we  find  and,  an,  an  if,  and  (/, 
all  **&.  In  AV  we  have  Mt  2448  (Lk  1245) i  But  and 
if  (Ev  'But  if)  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his 
heart' ;  Lk  206  <  But  and  if  (RV  *  B« t  if ')  we  say ' ; 
1  Co  7s8  'But  and  if  (EV  'But  u  )  thou  marry3 ; 
1  P  314  'But  and  if  (so  RV)  ye  suffer.'  Except 
1  P  314  (dXV  c/  KaL),  the  Gr.  is  always  fav  84. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ANDREW.— The  first-called  apostle,  brother  of 
Simon  Peter :  their  father's  name  was  Jonas  or 
John,  anc  their  native  city  was  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee.  Their  mother's  name  is  traditionally 
Joanna. 

NAME.— The  name  Andreas  ('Avfytas)  is  Greek.  It 
is  usually  believed  to  occur  first  in  Herodotus 
(vi.  126),  where  it  is  the  name  of  the  great-grand- 
father of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon.  It  occurs  also  in 
Dio  Cassius  (Ixviii,  32),  in  the  form  'Ap^e/as,  as  the 
name  of  a  rebel  Jew  in  Crete  in  Traj.m's  reign. 
There  are  other  instances  of  the  name,  l«ut  it  is 
not  very  common. 

REFERENCES  TO  HIM  IN  NT. — In  the  S^noptists 
the  call  of  Peter  and  A.  while  they  were  fishing  is 
narrated  by  Mt  418'22  and  Mk  l16^.  It  took  place 
at  the  Sea*  of  Galilee.  The  narrative  in  no  way 
implies  that  this  was  their  first  meeting  with  the 
Lord.  The  name  of  A.  next  occurs  in  Mk  I1*9, 
where  Jesus  enters  the  house  of  Simon  and  A.  and 
heals  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter.  Next  in  the  list 
of  the  Twelve,  where  Mt  and  Lk  place  him  after 
Peter  and  before  James  and  John,  while  Mk'a 
order  is  Peter,  James  and  John,  Andrew.  In 
Mk  13s  he  is  coupled  with  Peter,  James,  and  John 
in  the  question  put  to  our  Lord  about  the  time  of 
the  End.  His  name  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the 
Synoptists.  In  St.  John's  Gospel  he  is  much  more 
prominent.  In  ch.l  A.  is  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  hears  the  words,  'Behold  the  Lamb 
ot  God,'  follows  Christ,  and  spends  a  day  with 
Him.  He  then  brings  his  brother  Peter  to  Christ, 
and  may  probably  have  had  to  do  also  with  the 
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call  of  Philip,  who  Avas  of  the  same  city.  In  ch.  6 
it  is  A.  who  volunteers  information  about  the  lad 
with  the  loaves  and  fishes,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  In  ch.  12  the  Greeks 
who  desire  to  see  Jesus  apply  to  Philip;  Philip 
tells  A.  ;  and  the  two  tell  Jesus.  In  Ac  1  A.  occurs 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  list  of  the  apostles,  follow- 
ing James  and  John,  and  preceding  Philip  (as 
in  St.  Mark). 

SUBSEQUENT  TEABITIONS.—  In  the  2nd  cent.  A. 
was  the  hero  of  one  of  the  romances  attributed  to 
Leucius,  a  Docetic  writer.  We  have  a  fairly 
comprehensive  abridgment  of  this  book  in  the 
Miracula  Andreae  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  besides 
some  episodes  and  fragments  of  the  original  Gr., 
in  part  yet  unedited.  The  fullest  discussion  of  the 
literature  is  in  Lipsius,  Apokryphen  Apostel- 
".'*••  i.  543-622)  :  see  also  Bonnet's  ed.  of 
>  ••  •  ',  (  \>  Encomia,  based  on  the  Leucian  Acts, 
in  Analecta  Bottandiana,  (xiiL,  and  separately). 

T>"<  -V  s  .*•  -i1  jrNi'ri,  rhp  ll'«.r,u  r»»  <•  >•">  -  s  of  :  — 
\l,  i  '-/..;•  ;,£,-,  ^  r  t/<i  '/  fl  .  (  )•  V  ,        •  ,-,  ».<!  by  Tischendorf, 
-i      -!.,„«  .'    1  .'  .  .-.    Matthew  or  Matthias  is  a  captive  in  the  land 
o  ;•    V1.   io>0!"v     n->-,=t'     fl*  \  'on.  ,  •,  o  1  i*»..:  i  I  ri,  • 
" 


-  c  or  u  Sv  '  '  :  '  .  •  '1   ,  n>i  A.  ILI  M  n.»<l     '!\i(U'> 

teem  to  be  Ak\ri"  i  -  ,"  1  17    ,  -;.  10  the  <v>"  ntr»  r\  «M    -,  o  i. 
Matthew  is  rescued,  and  A.  is  tormented  by  the  savage  natives 
:•»•  s  u*  il  <l;iy     He  "  «  .  r         i.  f(    1  i.  o  «:.,"        the  city; 
.  a  genera    ••••.»       -i      •       i          ,         .ting  part 


'«_  i'i»'\ci  .,  1»\  (,  "i  .1 ., ilk  N 01, numlujin  poet, preserved 
,  v,  rcelli  Codes. 

. !     •/',.,  et  Andreae,  ed.  Tischendorf  in  Apocalypses 
:•     !  •  (as  Acts  of  St.  Jude^  m 

I  •    i    !       •  _  '  «  It  oonr  .rih  a  realisa- 

tion of  our  Lord's  saying-  about  the  camel  passing  through  a 
needle's  eye.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  this  belonged 
to  the  <••  ir"i;jl  T  •  s  c  ,'i  i,  >  t . 

(3)  .i/ntf'  ^'a  J/c-f,  'r  •>  fjii.o-i  of  lo  ri.ul  JioT!<;  i*i  the 
2nd  ^o!  of  <II«I:IT.'S  u  » „?  -i  i.->  Mfnuwiitt  ii'Vitimcte 
Histc>t<&.  Th.s  I«M.  t  Ui"  i-VJ  v\uh  1 1  c  Gr  </.f  «<>•'/  t'r,  which 
c  .  irn  ,  '•  ;"•'  •»  •  •  1" 

i   «' ».  •••:  <•  «-r  \     |  laid  in  the  land  of  the  Anthro- 

j,  j.     o1  ('•  i      'i     .  Amasea,  Sinope,  Nicaea,  Nico- 

media,  HI  AIMI  •  p  ,  • .  '•',  Macedonia,  and  Patrae  in  Achaia, 
where  the  martyrdom  I  i\r  s  y-'ucj 

The  traditions  of  the  mur^idom  at  Patrae  are  fairly  con- 
stant. A.  is  crucified  by  the  pro-consul  Aegr.*  or  W  -i  u  •<, 
because  by  his  preaching  he  has  induced  the  pin-coiiaii  's  \u ' 
Maximilla  to  leave  her  husband.  Until  recently  the  best 
authority  for  the  martyrdom  was  taken  to  be  a  certain  Epistle 
of  the  priests  and  deacons  of  Achaia,  first  published  by  Woog 
in  1749,  and  then  by  ~  •"  <*  "  TT  \\  * « ••,  M.  Max  Bonnet 
has  proved  in  an  articV  •  .-  It,,  r  i.  ,  '.  •  Zeitschrtf t  (1894) 
that  this  is  a  tr.  fro:.  I  .  M.I.  'i.u  nearest  approach 
which  we  as  yet  possess  to  the  Gr.  original  is  in  the  Miracula 
and  Encomia,  coupled  with  some  quotations  made  by  Augus- 
tine and  others. 

So  much  for  our  IcnoHlod^r  of  the  Leucian  Acts. 

We  i  wsv  s  \m  of  A.  in  (  op:  c  -• '       '.  T  '     • '  • 

some  oic  \\Krh  co-ip'o  lh-H  upo-i.<    • 

Paul.  The  Acts  oi  A.  and  liiLUl.o'.ouu'Vr  seem  to  be  modelled 
on  those  of  A.  and  Matthew.  Inose  of  A.  and  Paul,  which 
aie  incomplete,  and  exist  only  in  Coptic,  give  an  account  of 
Paul's  descent  into  Hades  by  way  of  the  sea,  of  his  return, 
and  of  how  a  Scarabaous  (Wxaupov)  was  employed  by  the  two 
apostles  to  obtain  entrance  for  them  into  a  city  which  the 
Jews  had  shut  against  them.  The  Egyp.  Acts  of  A.  assign 
crucifixion  and  stoning  as  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Other  traditions  may  be  mentioned.  Ongen  («#,  JShw.  JO? 
iii.  1)  makes  A.  preach  among  the  Sr\  Uii.inb,  that  is,  on  the 
Black  Sea ;  cf.  the  Leucian  Acth  At  Siziope  an  image  of  A., 
said  to  have  been  made  in  his  lifetime,  was  long  pieservcd ; 
and  also  the  seat  where  he  taught,,  which  was  of  \\liue  maihle. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  Byzantium,  where  he  or- 
dained Stachys  as  first  bishop. 

Lipsius  believes  that  the  legend  of  the  i>n  'M'-i'mr  in  \<il  •  ''\ 
arose  from  a  confusion  between  the  Tai'.c  •;  •,'!  <:  ;  o 
Achseans  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  tne  Ach&ans 
in  the  NT.  of  the  Teloponnese. 

A.  appears  as  the  author  of  a  gospel  condemned  in  the  so- 
called  Gelasian  Decree.  No  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
There  are  references  to  him  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions 
(i.  56,  where  he  answers  the  Sadducees ;  ii.  62  *<?<?.).  He  appears 
as  legislator  in  the  'Qp&*  x*i  x»»e»if,  and  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
cuiutions.  He  also  figures  in  the  Acts  of  Polvxena  and 
Xanthippe  His  relics  were  rediscovered  in  Justinian's  time 
at  Constantinople ;  and  remained  there  until  1210,  when  Cardinal 
Peter  of  Capua  brought  them  to  Amain.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Patrae  to  Constantinople  in  357  or 
858  by  Artemius.  His  cross,  or  part  oi  it,  is  in  St  Peter's  at 
Borne,  enclosed  in  one  of  the  four  great  piers  of  the  dome. 


T1^  .ipj-royn-Y^n  of  the  decussate  or  saltire  cross  to  St. 
Air.-\,w  it  o-  M>M  late  date.  In  the  13th  cent.  (e.g.  m  a 
statue  at  Amiens)  he  commonly  holds  the  upright  cross. 

Documents  relating  to  the  translation  of  the  arm  of  St. 
Andrew  iMoSoo"  :.<.  *»ySt.  Eegulus(who  is  variously  planed, 
m  the  41  h  .>t",  u-s<l  UJ.  cent.)  may  be  seen  in  the  Bollandista 
under  Oct.  17. 

His  festival  in  the  Lat.  and  Gr.  Churches  is  on  Nov.  SO  j 
it  occurs  in  the  Lat  Maityrium,  and  m  the  Kalendar  of 
Carthage. 

LITERATURE.  —  Lipsius,  Bonnet,  Tischendorf,  tt.cc. ;  Malan, 
Conflicts  of  the  Holy  Apostles;  von  Lemm,  Kopt.  A$okr. 
Apostelacten. 

M.  K.  JAMES. 

ANDRONIGUS  ('AvdpbviKos).— A  Christian  greeted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  167  !<•.-»  ;l  -  with  Jumas. 
They  are  described  as  h,  \tifr  ! ;  kinsmen  of  St. 
Paul,*  probably  implying  * f ello\y-i'o  int. yui-^i  ' 
The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Ko  i5J.  ID 
would  be  unlikely  that  so  many  as  are  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  (w.7- Ut  21)  should  be  kinsmen  in  a 
more  literal  sense.  (2)  They  are  called  by  St. 
Paul  his '  fellow-prisoners.'  They  may  have  shared 
with  the  apostle  some  unrecorded  imprisonment 
(cf.  2  Co  11»,  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  v.)»  or,  like  him, 
been  imprisoned  for  Christ's  sake.  Jt  is  unlikely 
that  the  term  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
(3)  They  were  f<^s" :,,"  ."  1i  ,:  <•  nong  the  apostles,' 
a  phrase  which  |.-i»h,  ,il\  i  •!-  that  they  were 
distinguished  members  of  the  apostolic  body,  the 
word  APOSTLE  (which  see)  being  used  in  its  wider 
sense.  (4)  They  were  CIiiioLians  before  St.  Paul, 
so  that  they  belonged  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Christian  community.  The  name  is  Greek,  and 
like  most  others  in  this  chapter  was  borne  by 
members  of  the  imperial  household  (OIL  vi. 
5325,  5326,  11,626).  It  would  have  been  common 
in  the  East.  (See  the  Commentaries,  ad  loc. 
For  later  traditions,  which  add  nothing  historical, 
see  Acta  Sanctorumt  May,  iv,  4.) 

A.  C.  HISADLAM. 

ANBM  (pa$»  1  Ch  6TO  only. — A  town  of  Issachar, 
noticed  with  Ramoth.  It  appears  to  answer  to 
Engannim  (which  see)  in  the  parallel  list  (Jos  2129) 
but  might  perhaps  represent  the  village  of  'Antn 
on  the  hills  west  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  This 


place,  which  is  well  watered— whence  perhaps  its 
name,  *two  springs* — i°  *^a  A^ao  /»*  f^a  foni.+.it 
century A,D.  "//  ,//..«//'••' 


'—is  the  Anea  of  the  fourth 


.     .  ,  . 

which  nad  gc»()-i  1-n  'i^  K.-IJ  !,"•  'N-M.-ii  nrl  ,  -  m 
Csesarea.  Eusebius,  however,  identifies  this  site 
with  Aner.  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  viii. 

C.  E.  CONBBE. 

ANER  (131?,  LXX  Atoto,  Sam.  D"jiy).~ One  of  the 
three  Amorite  chieftains,  the  other  two  being 
Mamre  and  Eshcol,  who  were  bound,  in  virtue  of 
their  'covenant*  with  Abraham,  to  render  him 
assistance,  when  he  was  sojourning  at  Hebron  (Gn 
1418t  ^J.  As  Mamre  is  an  old  name  for  Hebron  (Gn 
232)  and  Eshcol  is  the  name  of  a  valley  not  far  from 
Hebron  (Nu  IS28),  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Aner  also  was  the  name  of  a  locality  which  gave  its 
name  to  a  clan.  Dillmann  (in  loc.)  compares  Ne  ir, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the 
vicinity,  H.  E.  RYLB. 

IHER  (•«),  1  Hi  07r  o«V  — A  town  of  Manasseh, 
west  of  Jordan  IMO-  n»i  u  in  the  parallel  passage 
Jos  2125).  The  site  is  doubtful.  Possibly  *Wldr, 
north-west  of  Shechemu  SWP  vol.  ii.  sh.  xi 

C.  R.  CONDEK. 

JiNGEL  (WT  mil' Hi;  «s.-,i.  t;ye\os  and  other- 
wise).— L  The  \\to\\\  is  li('i,.<  ri:lv  used  of  men  in 
the  sense  of  'messenger,*  especially  in  the  plur. 
Gn  32-*,  Nu  2121,  Dt  2*.  Jos  617.  In  the  sense  of 
*ano;el'  the  term  is  chiefly  used  in  the  sing,  in 
earlier  writings,  but  plur.  Gn  191- 15  ( J),  and  *  angels 
of  God,*  Gn  2812  321  (E).  In  later  books,  particu- 
larly  the  poetical,  the  plur.  occurs  oftener,  Job  418, 
Ps  7819  91"  10320  1044  1482,  and  in  such  books  aa 
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Zee  and  Dn  plurality  is  implied.  So  in  Jo"b  I6 
21 ;  in  Gn  32^  they  are  a  *  camp '  or  host,  and  in 
Dt332  *  myriads';  cf.  Ps  6817.  In  the  writing  P 
(Priests'  Code)  no  mention  is  made  of  angels. 
Like  the  existence  of  God,  the  existence  of  angels 
is  presupposed  in  OT,  not  asserted.  They  are  not 
said  to  have  been  created,  rather  they  are  alluded 
to  as  existing  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  earth, 
Job  387  {Gn  P6  ?,  cf.  322  II7).  When  they  appear,  it 
is  in  human,  form :  they  are  called  *  men/  Gn 
182M6.22  S2245  jos  5w  Ezk  92-8-11,  Dn  325  1016-18; 
the  'man  Gabriel/  Dn  921  (cf.  Lk  244,  Ac  I10),  and 
apart  from  the  seraphim  (Is  62)  are  nowhere  in  OT 
represented  as  winged  (Rev  813  146),  though  Philo 
so  describes  them  (vrepoQvovtri).  In  NT  they  are 
called  *  spirits3  (He  I14),  but  not  so  in  OT,  where 
even  God  is  not  yet  called  spirit  (Jn  424) .  To 
Mohammed  the  MI^C!  Gabriel  was  the  *  holy  spirit/ 
When  they  JIJ/'MMI  iluy  speak,  walk,  touch  men 
(1  K  195),  take  hold  of  them  by  the  hand  (Gn  19lb), 
and  also  eat  with  them  (Gn  IS8,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  cf.  Jg  620 1318).  The  statement  Ps  782C 
that  'men  did  eat  the  food  of  angels'  (lit.  the 
mighty,  Ps  10320,  Jl  311),  a  statement  .  •  ;  -I  " 
Wis  1620,  2  Es  I19,  can  hardly  be  more  ';.  •  x  - »  , 
colouring  of  the  fact  that  the  manna  came  down 
from  heaven,  as  the  parallelism  both  in  Ps  7824  and 
Wis.  shows;  cf.  Jg  91'3,  Ps  I0415. 

it  In  a  number  of  passages,  e.g.  Gn  167"14 
2211.  w.  is,  EX  32,  ,7  s  2'-  •  3*  it1-2*  133,  mention  is  made 
of  'the  angel  ri!  Jciiovah.'  AV  the  CLOEI>'  (J); 
and  in  others,  e.g.  Gn  2117'19'  311W8,  of  'the  angel  of 
God'  (E).  Similar  •  re  Gn  18.  3224"80  com- 

pared with  Hos  124,  •  -  .  According  to  the 
general  grammatical  rule  the  rendering  *  an  angel 
of  the  Lord '  is  inaccurate,  though  some  instances 
may  be  doubtful ;  so  '  the  anjrol  of  God'  necessarily 
Gn  3I11,  and  even  21*7,  cf.  v.w.  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  appears  in  human  form,  Gn  18,  or  in  a  flame 
of  "fire,  Ex  3s,  or  speaks  to  men  out  of  heaven  in  a 
dream,  Gn  311L 1S,  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
'  the  angel  of  the  Lord '  be  one  of  the  angels  or 
J"  Himself  in  self -manifestation.  The  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that 
the  latter  view  is  the  ri  Y  0*1  <  J1"-  PTITI  of  the 
Lord  is  a  theophany,  a  •  :"  in;  •  •  ;  mi  of  God. 
In  Gn  311L 13  the  angel  of  God  says,  *  I  am  the  God 
of  Bethel' ;  in  Ex  32- 6  the  angel  of  the  Lord  says, 
*I  am  the  God  of  thy  father'  .  .  .  *and  Moses 
was  afraid  to  look  upon  God ' ;  cf.  Jg  1322.  In 
Gn  1610  the  angel  of  the  Lord  says  to  Hagar,  '  I 
will  greatly  multiply  thy  seed/  and  2118  *  the^angel 
of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  <Jf  heaven  .  .  .  lift  up 
the  lad ;  for  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation/  The 
angel  identifies  himself  with  God,  and  claims  to 
exercise  all  t"'<»  p  010  j  \.  •  uf  n.>d.  Those  also 
to  whom  the  «vi  •  •'  ,•  •  •  ;  *  H,  ••  ,  \  him  with  God : 
Gn  16ia  Hagu  -if,:i  -I  i  •*  n  i":  of  J"  that  had 
spoken  to  her,  thou  art  a  God  that  seest'  (all- 
seeing)  ;  Gn  18  the  angel  is  called  '  the  Lord ' ; 
Jg  6"  it  is  said  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came/  but 
in  w.14*  M  he  is  called  directly  *  the  Lord/  ;  Jg  1322 
Manoah  0ays,  *  We  shall  surely  die,  for  we  have 
seen.  God/  And  to  name  but  one  other  passage, 
Gn  4815*  165  Jacob  says,  c  The  God  before  whom  my 
fathers  did  walk,  the  God  who  hath  fed  me  all  my 
life  long,  the  angel  which  hath  redeemed  me  from 
all  evil,  bless  the  lads/  On  the  other  hand,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  distinguishes  between  himself 
and  the  Lord,  just  as  the  Lord  (listin^ni^hcs  be- 
tween Himself  and  the  angel.  The  la  Her  savs  to 
Hagar,  Gn  1611 '  J"  hath  heard  thy  affliction  * ;  cf. 
Gn  2215.  Nu  22s1  'The  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of 
"Balaam,  nnd  he  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord' ;  and  in 
Mai  31  tlio  ^angel  of  the  covenant'  is  different 
from  J".  HM/I  ;.  <  i  !.<»  i-,  J"  \.lio  cometh  to  His  temple. 
So,  on  MM  o 'Vr  liiiuil.  li"'  Lord  save,  ExSS20-2®  'I 
send  an  angel  before  thee/  and  'Mine  angel  shall 


But  liow  these  last 
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go  before  theej  (Ex  32s*  33a). 
passages  are  to  be  "Mid1  ..  -Xi 
Ex  3314- 15  (141S))  'Myfaoi  '%1  -"\-'li  shall  go  with 
thee'  .  .  .  'if  thy  face  (thou  tnyself)  go  not  witb 
us,  carry  us  not  up  hence.'  The  *  angel  of  His  face ' 
(presence)  is  not  an  angel  who  sees  ^  His  face  or 
stands  before  it,  but  one  in  whom  His  face  (pre- 
sence) is  reflected  and  seen ;  cf.  Ex  2321  *  My  name 
(fulness  of  revealed  Being,  Is  SO27)  is  in  him/  The 
Sept.  rendering  of  Is  639  'not  an  ambassador' 
(reading  TS),  'nor  an  angel,  but  Himself  (Hob. 
His  face)  saved  them/  "*  •  •  ""  n  o  meaning  of 
the  original  The  mere  ,  ;  •  .•  .  •••:  of  J"  creates 
a  distinction  between  it  and  J",  tl  101:^.1 1  \  o  identity 
remains.  The  form  of  injiniic-uuij;1.  is,  so  to 
speak,  something  unreal  (Dt  412- ls),  a  condescen- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  assuring  those  to  whom  it 
is  granted  that  J"  in  His  fulness  is  pieaent  •with 
them.  As  the  manifestation  called  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  occurred  chiefly  in  redemptive  history, 
older  ihtolotjiaiis-  regarded  it  as  an  adumbration  or 
picmorii!  on 'of  ihe  incarnation  of  the  second  Per- 
son. This  idea  was  just  in  so  far  as  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  was  a  manifestation  of  J"  on  the  earth  in 
human  form,  and  in  so  far  as  such  temporary 
manifestations  might  seem  the  prelude  to  a  per- 
manem,  io<',<.ni]iti\o  self -revelation  in  this  foim 
(Mai  3" -, ;  bin  ii  \ias  to  go  beyond  the  OT,  or  at 
any  rate  beyond  the  nnik-  -Hm-lli  ^  of  OT  writers, 
to  found  on  the  manifestation  distinctions  in  the 
Godhead.  The  only  distinction  implied  is  that 
between  J",  and  J"  in  manifestation.  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  so  fully  represented  or  expressed  J"  that 
men  had  the  assurance  that  when  he  spoke  or 
acted  among  them  J'7  was  speaking  or  acting, 

iii.  As  *  messengers '  (mal'aMm)  sent  to  men, 
angels  usually  appear  singly,  but  in  Gn  19  two 
visit  Lot ;  Gn  281*  *  the  angels  of  Gocl '  ascend  and 
descend  upon  the  ladder,  and  Gn  321  '  the  angels 
of  God '  meet  Jacob,  who  says,  ( this  is  God's  host ' 
(lit.  camp) ;  *  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Mahanaim3  (two  camps,  or  as  KVm  plur.,  com- 
panies). In  Job  I6  21  the  *  sons  of  God  *  who^  present 
themselves  to  report  upon  their  ministrations  are 
numerous.  Sometimes  the  plur.  is  used  inde- 
finitely, as  Ps  7849  'evil  angels/  91n  '  He  shall  give 
His  angels  charge  over  thee/  Job  3322  *tbe  de- 
stroyers ' ;  cf .  2  S  2416* 17.  Angels  do  not  usually, 
at  least  in  early  v.il  :n:'-.  -nediate  the  phenomena 
of  the  physical*^ o;]*1,  i'-t  \  operate  in  the  moi.ii 
and  redemptive  sphere ;  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smites  with  pestilence,  2  S  24;  and  with  death, 
2  K  1985 ;  and  Satan,  on  special  permission  of  God, 
sets  the  lightning  and  whirl  wind  in  no'\."i  r?,v*rs-* 
Job,  and  smites  him  with  sore  boIL-,  1 :  - l '  27.  ^  h 

.!  *  a  poetical  and  realist*  •  .  '" 
:  A  •  providence  of  God, 
reminiscences  of  early  history,  when  it  is  said  that 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  encamps  round  about  those 
that  fear  him,  Ps  347,  and  thrusts  down  their 
enemies,  Ps  35s- 0,  and  that  the  angels  bear  up  in 
their  hands  the  righteous,  Ps  91l1,  ef.  Nu  201(3. 
More  literal  is  the  statement  that  they  interpret  to 
the  individual  the  meaning  of  God's  afflictive  pro- 
vidences in  Ms  life,  Job  33s8;  and  so  Job  51  the 
idea  is  hazarded  that  they  might  interest  them- 
selves in  the  afflictions  of  men  and  hear  an  appeal 
from  them,  or  perhaps  intercede  or  mediate  in 
their  behalf.  In  Ezk  and  Zee  the  angels  interpret 
divine  visions  given  to  men;  "but  see  under  §  v. 
Passages  referring  to  the  intervention  of  angels 
are  such  as  these  :  2  S  2418,  1 1C  19s- 7,  2  K  I16 1936, 
E/k  92.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  may  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  angelic  manifestation  be  not 
the  an^el  of  the  Lord.  The  passages  1  S  29*, 
2  S  14^«  *  1927  are  also  somewhat  obscure. 


^ 

first  passage,  where  Achish  says  that  David  is 
good  m  his  sight,  might  be  rendered  *  as  an  angel 
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of  God,1  that  is,  probably  iu  valour  (Zee  128), 
•wisdom  (2  S  1417>  20),  and  moral  rectitude  5  in  the 
others  the  natural  rendering  is  'as  the  angel  of 
God.'  The  art.,  however,  in  comparisons  often 
designates  the  class,  while  our  idiom  uses  the 
indef.  art.  'an  angel/  or  the  plur.  'the  angels'  of 
God.  The  point  in  the  comparison  is  the  pene- 
tration and  wisdom  of  the  angel,  and  reference 
might  be  to  some  such  ideal  being  as  is  spoken  of 
Job  157' c.  If  allusion  were  to  the  historical  *  angel 
of  the  Lord,'  the  original  features  of  the  phenome- 
non would  have  somewhat  faded  and  the  conception 
been  generalised. 

iv.  It  belongs  less  *•*  n  •  •'  •,•  of  redemptive 
history  than  to  the  •»  .•  ;  •  -  the  majesty  of 
J"  the  King  (Is  65},  when  God  is  represented  as 
surrounded  by  a  court  in  heaven,  by  multitudes  of 
ministers  that  do  His  pleasure,  and  armies  that 
execute  His  commands.  He  has  a  *  council*  (ito 
Ps  897,  cf.  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  Kev  44} ;  a 
'congregation'  (rn#  Ps  821,  ^,73  Ps  895)  surrounds 
Him,  '  hosts '  who  are  His  ministers  (Is  62, 1  K  2219, 
Ps  103SO-S1  1482).  These  '  •  beings  are 

called  *  sons  of  Elohim }  ( J<  •  f      .  Dn  S25),  or 

'sons  of  Elim,'  Ps291<s  89°,  but 'possibly  simply 
'Elohim,'  Ps  8s  979,  and  'Elim,'  Ex  1511.  The 
rendering  'sons  of  God'  i&  jio^iblo,  and  Ps  82s 
'  sons  of  the  Most  High/  if  s-ud  of  augels,  would  be 
in  favour  of  it  j  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
Elim  (D^N)  seems  nowhere  an  honorary  plur. 
applicable  to  a  single  being,  but  always  denotes 
strict  plurality.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that 
the  right  rendering  is  not '  sons  of  God/  but f  sons 
of  the  Elohim/  « sons  of  the  Elim/  that  is,  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  beings  called  Elohim  and  Elim, 
just  as  'sons  of  the  prophets '  means  members  of 
the  prophetic  order  or  guilds  (cf.  sing.  Dn  325}. 
The  names  Elohim  and  El  are  prehistoric,  and 
their  ciy:Mol<v>y  is  quite  unknown ;  ihoj  aie  also 
the  naiW«-  soi  *God/  and  tho-c>  IK:M;>  around 
God's  throne  are  no  doubt  COM«, !•.•<.  bi  in  con- 
trast with  men  as  sharing  in  an  inferior  way  some- 
thing of  divine  majesty.  They  are  also  called 
'Holy  Ones'  (onnp),  though  the  term  'holy/ 
originally  at  least,  did  not  describe  moral  char- 
acter, but  merely  expressed  close  relation  to  God. 
Cf.  Dt  332,  Zee  146,  Ps  897,  Job  51,  and  often.  The 
OT  assumes  the  existence  of  these  beings,  and  the 
belief  goes  back  beyond  the  historic  period.  In- 
teresting attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  idea.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  beings,  subordinate  to  3"  and  His  servants, 
are  the  gods  of  the  nations  now  degraded  and 
reduced  to  a  secondary  place  by  the  increasing 
l-ioinl  •••'•'  of  the  monotheistic  conception  in 
I --..'M  Jvo  •!!-,  ThT,  1876).  There  is  little  or 
nothing  in  OT  to  support  this  theory.  Israel 
probably  tpocnlnted  little  on  the  gods  of  the 
nation-*,'  except  of  those,  such  as  "Egypt  and  Baby- 
lon, wilh\v  horn  they  came  into  contact ;  and  though 
J"bc  <n  enter  than  all  gods  (Ex  IB11),  He  nowhere 
rejrnnU  I  horn  as  His  ministers,  but  manifests  the 
stjon<ro-{  hostility  to  them,  e.g.  those  of  Egypt 
Ex  IS1",  Is  I91,  Ezk  SO18,  of  Babylon  Is  2P  4#-  \ 
IMP!  *:<  is*"  JI*T\  Z<M»h  211.  The  monotheism  of  Israel 
did  no;  -;il»<i'«,  nine  i1"' ph'^  to  J"  as  His  ministers, 
I »ii I  inilior  no'iiid  li'-li  <-\Lstence,  and  described 
them  as  vanities  (nonentities),  Ps  964-5,  Jer  105-11. 
The  fact  that  3"  is  compared  or  contrasted  with 
the  sons  of  Elohim  in  heaven,  Ps  896"8,  and  also 
with  the  Elohim  or  gods  of  the  nations,  Ps  86s 
954.8  9^  js  certainly  lemarkable,  but  scarcely 
sufficient  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two ;  and 
if  in  later  times  the  idea  finds  expression  that  God 
had  subjected  the  nations  to  the  rule  of  angels, 
while  the  rule  of  Israel  was  reserved  for  Himself 
(Dt  328-9  in  Sept.,  Sir  1717,  Dn  1018-20  121,  cf. 
Dt  4"  29*  Is  2421).  this  is  hardly  an  old  idea 


that  the  angels  were  the  gods  of  the  nations  re- 
appearing in  an  inverted  form,  but  a  new  idea 
suggested  to  Israel  by  its  own  religious  superiority 
to  the  nations,  and  perhaps  its  way  of  explaining 
heathenism.  Another  view  goes  back  to  what  was 
presumably  the  oldest  phase  of  Shemitic  religion 
tor  an  explanation.  Men,  conscious  of  being  under 
the  influence  of  a  multitude  of  external  forces, 
peopled  the  world  with  spirits,  whose  place  of 
auodc  they  thought  to  be  great  stones,  umbrage- 
ous trees,  fountains,  and  the  like.  Gradually 
these  varied  spirits  came  to  be  regarded  as  possess- 
ing a  certain  unity  of  will  and  action,  and  by  a 
further  concentration  they  became  the  servants  of 
one  supreme  will,  and  formed  the  host  of  heaven. 
Such  speculations  regarding  possible  p  oi\  --'-  i-f 
thought  among  the  family  out  of  vi-'urh  I-IM! 
sprang,  in  periods  which  precede  the  dawn  of 
history,  are  not  without  interest;  they  lie,  how- 
ever, outside  OT,  which,  as  has  been  said,  assumes 
the  existence  of  J'"s  heavenly  retinue.  The  God 
of  Israel  is  above  all  things  a  living  God,  who 
influences  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  men,  and 
rules  them.  ^  If  He  uses  agents,  they  are  supplied 
by  the  *  ministers'  that  surround  Him.  This  is 
true  (though  denied  by  Kosters)  even  in  the  oldest 

Eeriod  of  the  literature,  Gn  28  and  32,  Jos  513  and 
3  6,  where  one  of  the  seraphim  ministers  purifica- 
tion and  forgiveness  to  '  •  •  '  <-• "  ;  and  the  same 
appears  in  the  scene  •'•  ^  <  ..  :.  i  K  2219.  The 
idea  is  even  more  common  in  the  later  literature : 
Ps  10320' 21.  J'"s  hosts  are  also  ministers  who  do  His 
pleasure,  Ps  1482.  In  Job  L-8  21  it  is  the  sons  of  the 
Elohim  who  present  themselves  to  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  earth  and  men ;  in  33s8  the  inter- 
preting angel  is  one  among  a  thousand  (51),  and  418 
his  'servants'  are  also  his  'angels'  (messengers). 
Naturally,  however,  as  the  idea  of  ministering 
hosts  belongs  to  the  conception  of  3"  as  sovereign, 
some  of  the  breadth  with  which  the  idea  is  ex- 
•  "  »:ay  be  due  to  the  poetical  religious  ima- 
/  •:  •>•'  as  when  God's  warriors  are  leprescntcd 
,-,  M,  '.-.  ;«.  in  strength,  Ps  10320;  as  'heroes'  with 
wnoiu  .tie  descends  to  do  battle  with  the  nations, 
Jl  311,  Zee  145 ;  as  myriads  of  chariots,  Ps  6817 ; 
and  as  chariots  and  horsemen  of  fire,  2  K  616* 17, 
Is  661',  Dt  332,  Dn  710.  (On  the  other  hand,  Hab  38, 
God's  chariots  and  horses  are  the  storm  clouds.) 
In  particular,  these  hosts  accompany  J"  in  His  self- 
revelation  for  judgment  and  salvation,  Dt  332, 
Zee  145,  Jl  311,  and  in  >s  I1  this  trait  is  transferred 
to  1li<  //".• '  '  /'»  of  Christ  (Mt  253i).  It  is  less  cer- 
tain vh,  :,  i  i  if  divine  name  J"  (God)  of  hosts  be 
connected^  with  these  angelic  hosts ;  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  title  correlative,  expressing  the  majesty 
and  omnipotence  of  J"  (Sept.  often  iravTOKp&Twp). 
Filially,  to  men's  eyes  the  myriads  of  stars,  clothed 
in  light  and  moving  across  the  heavens,  seemed 
animated,  and  there  was  a  tendon y  (o  identify 
them  with  the  angelic  host — an  i<!<  niificniion  inacfo 
easier  by  the  belief  that  man's  life  was  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  the  stars  (Job  38s®).  In 
Job  387  the  morning  stars  are  identical  with  the 
sons  of  the  Elohim.  Cf.  Jg  52(>,  Is  I412  2421  4025, 
and  on  'host  of  heaven'  2  K  1716  218,  Jer  1913, 
Zeph  I8.  The  idea  that  the  stars  are  angels  re- 
ceives large  development  in  the  Book  of  JEnoch, 
e.g.  1818"16,  and  even  Rev  91* u  a  star  and  the  angel 
of  the  abyss  are  identified. 

v.  About  the  time  of  the  Exile  and  after  the 
Return  a  manner  of  thinking  appears  which, 
though  fiomthe  phraseology  used  it  might  seem 
a  development  in  angelology,  is  really  rather  a 
movement  in  the  direction  , p  •  •  •  '  ' "  the 
Spirit  of  God.  In  the  older  ^  •••  th*> 

Judges,  3"  rules  His  people  through  His  Spint, 
which  inspires  the  leaders  who  judge  and  save 
Israel.  And  in  the  older  prophets  the  Spirit 
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operates  within  the  prophet,  who  is  enabled  to 
conceive  J'"s  purposes  and  operations  in  thought 
and  express  them  in  language.  But  in  Ezk  40  seq. 

*  a  man 3  accompanies  the  prophet  and  explains  to 
him  his  vision.     This  *  man'  is  the  piophetic  spiiit 
objeetivised.     Even  "before  this  time,  in  Micah's 
vision,  1  K  2221,  'the  spirit'  who  conies  forth  is 
the  spirit  of  piopliccy  personified.     The  process  is 
carried   a  slop  luifhcr  in  Zee;  not  only  is  the 
1  ••>!  "i'XV,  -i.'iit  1i\i  i-lrlNod  as  'the  angel  that 

-,  \  '  v.  ,  'i  is:  5*  (I-'-  ' '  2'*;,  L»t*t  the  operations  of  J" 

-  :,  ^  i'*  i  :.c  :!.",ions  are  personified  as  horsemen  and 
chariots.     That  which  in  the  older  prophets  was 
an  inward    spirit   and  thoughts,  has  become  an 
'  angel,'  and  symbolical  agencies  which  the  *  angel ' 
interprets.     But  that  much  of    this  at   least  is 
more  religious  symbolism  than  strict  angelology 
appears  from  the  visions  in  I18  51*6.    It  is,  how- 
ever, the  Spirit  of   God — not   only  as  spirit  of 
prophecy,  but  in  gencr.il,  as  God  in  operation, 
controlling  the  destinies  of  the  nations  and  of  His 
people — that  is  chiefly  symbolised  in  Zee.    This  is 
most  broadly  seen  in  ch.   4,  which  is  strangely 
misread  when  the  seven  lamps  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  light  shed  by  God's  people,  their 
spiritual  life.    The  seven  lamps  are  the  seven  eyes 
of  the  Lord  (410),  and  the  seven  eyes  are  the  seven 
spirits  (the  manifold  spirit)  of  God.    To  be  com- 
pared is  Rev  I4,  where  the  salutation  comes  from 
God  and  Christ  and  the  seven  spirits ;  Rev  48  *  there 
were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God* ;  a*nd  Rev  56 '  a 
lamb  having  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven 
spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth.'    Zee  4 
is  an  expansion  of  39,  and  its  purpose  is  to  sym- 
bolise that  Spirit  of  God  which  goes  out  over  all 
the  earth,  controls  the  history  of  the  nations  in 
the  interest  of  His  people,  and  secures  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple,  which  the  Lord  shall  enter 
and  abide  in,  when  He  removes  the  iniquity  of  the 
land  in  one  day  (39)— not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  My  Spirit  (4s),    The  two  olive  trees,  *  sons 
of  oil '  (cf.  Is  51  a  hill,  the  son  of  oil = an  *  oily '  hill), 
stand  beside  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  i.e.  in 
heaven,  cf.  68,  and  cannot  be  Joshua  and  Zerub- 
babel.    "Whether  the  duality  of  the  trees  expresses 
some  idea  in  the  prophet's  mind  obscure  to  us,  or 
whether  it  be  merely  part  of  the  symmetry  of  the 
symbol,  may  remain  undecided.     Ollukr  wilting 
of  this  period  give  prominence  to  the  £pnilof  (>oJ, 
Jl  228,  and  show  a  tendency  to  hypostatise  it, 
Is  6310-11  4816,  Gn  P,  Ezk  2a  88,  Ps  1397.    The 
'  angel  of  the  Lord '  in  Zee.  has  the  same  double 
aspect  as  elsewhere,  and  as  the  angel  of  the  cove- 
nant in  Mai,  cf,  I11  with  31-* 

vi  Two  further  developments  complete  what  is 
said  in  OT  of  angels— (1)  amoral  <li>t>.ciion  Jippoars 
ILIHOTI^  the  anpreN ;  and  (2)  a  diiiiiiciiou  of  lank. 
rJJu-  in->i  d  i  .-unction  ia  not  carried  far,  and  the 
»CCMIU  n.'iiu lully  follows  from  the  idea  of  an  army 
or  host.  In  the"  earliest  period  angels  seem  morally 
neutral,  they  are  so  much  the  messengers  of  God 
and  the  medium  of  His  relation  to  the  world  that 
their  own  character  does  not  come  *  :'-•  •/.<  -"Vs. 
They  have  always  something  of  the  i,  • .  •  •  ••  i»s  HM 
impersonal  phenomenon,  Jehovah's  operations  or 
piovidence  made  visible  and  sensible.  Of  course 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  being  Jehovah's  'face/  and 
embodying  His  'name/  exhibits  also  His  moral 
nature,  Ex  2320"33,  But  'evil1  angels  are  angels 
who  execute  iudprnent,  Ps  7S49,  Job  3322.  The 
spirit  from  God  who  troubled  Saul  is  called  'evil* 
merely  from  the  effects  which  he  produces,  1  S  1614. 
In  1  K.  22  even  the  personified  spirit  of  prophecy 
becomes  *  a  lying  spirit,1  just  as  elsewhere  J*  Him- 
self deceives  the  prophets,  Ezk  149.  la  writings 
of  the  age  of  the  Captivity,  and  later,  however,  a 
being  appears  called  the  Satan  (opposer,  accuser), 


one  of  the  sons  of  the  Elohim,  who  displays  hos- 
tility to  the  saints  and  people  of  God,  Job  I6  2l, 
Zee  3.  Even  in  these  books  he  has  as  yet  little 
personal  reality.  He  is  a  voice  'bringing  sin  to 
remembrance'  before  God  The  scene  Zee  3  is 
greatly  symbolical.  The  evil  conscience  of  the 
people  and  their  fear,  suggested  by  their  miserable 
condition,  that  their  sins  still  lay  on  them,  and  that 
God's  favour  had  not  yet  returned  to  them,  are 
symbolised  by  the  accusing  Satan  ;  while  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  is  God's  own  voice  assuring  them  of 
His  gracious  favour.  There  is  perhaps  an  advance 
on  the  idea  of  Satan  i:>  Jo1).  tYu'J.  even  there  he 
finds  no  place  in  the  -.1 , :» o ,  u  :  1 1  <  n  i  o  •"  the  drama.  In 
two  ways,  perhaps,  the  conception  of  evil  angels 
became  clearer :  first,  it  was  natural  that  the 
accusing  angel  should  take  on  something  of  the 
nature  of  his  office,  and  appear  as  the  enemy  of 
the  saints  and  of  Israel.  This  step  seems  already 
taken  in  Job.  And,  secondly,  there  was  always  a 
greater  disinclination  to  ascribe  moral  evil  in  men 
to  God.  In  no  part  of  OT  is  God  represented  as 
the  primary  author  of  evil  thoughts  or  actions  in 
men;  if  T^olM-li-'.-fcflicin  to  evil,  it  is  in  punishment 
or  agg;  <i '. ;:  ,.o:i  01  e\  .i  i  iii'y  have  already  committed. 
But  at  a  later  time  the  instigation  to  evil  freely 
ascribed  in  earlier  times  to  God  (1  S  2619,  1  K  2226) 
is  attributed  to  Satan,  cf.  2  S  241  with  1  Ch  211. 
Further  development  hardly  appears  in  OT.  The 
*  serpent '  of  Gn  3  is  identified  with  Satan  in  Wis 
224  and  in  NT.  In  Dt  3217,  Ps  I0637  mention  is 
made  of  'demons'  (D"IS?),  which,  however,  appear 
to  be  the  false  gods  to  which  children  were  sacri- 
ficed, 1  Co  1020.  In  Assyr.  sMdu  is  the  name  given 
to  the  inferior  deities  represented  by  the  bull- 
colossus.  Popular  imagination  peopled  the  desert 
with  demons,  Is  1321  3414,  among  which  was  ii  riight- 
spectre,  Lihth ;  and  to  the  same  category  possibly 
belongs  Azazel  (AV  .-<  •  »,  ,  to  whom  the  live 
goat  was  consigned  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (cf. 
Zee  511),  Lv  168*Y°-2S  (Enoch  104),  although  this  is  by 
no  means  certain.  These  demons,  however,  do  not 
belong  to  the  angelic  host,  and  lie  outside  the  moral 
world.  Relatively  to  God,  the  angels,  though  the 
purest  beings,  are  imperfect,  Job  4*8 1516  258. 

In  Dn  ip18'20'31  the  various  countries  have 
their  guardian  or  patron  angels,  Michael  being 
the  prince  of  Israel  (Judo  "<J»  Eev  127);  later 
theology  reckoned  seventy  of  these  angels  (Dt 
328,  Gn  46s7).  And  in  Is  24  the  universal  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  appears  laid  at  the  door  of  its 
rulers,  whether  angelic  or  human,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  God  falls  on  *  the  host  of  the  high  ones  on 
high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth ' 
(w.21< M) ;  and  many  interpret  Ps  58. 82  of  the  same 
angelic  rulers.  Apart  from  the  idea  suggested  in 
§  iv.,  several  things  led  to  this  conception  of  patron 
and  ruling  angels.  First,  there  was  a  tendency 
towards  removing  God  far  from  any  immediate 
contact  with  the  earth  and  men,  and  to  introduce 
intermediaries  between  them  who  mediated  His 
rule.  In  Dn  He  no  IOM;-!  i  -|n  «lv»  to  men  directly, 
but  only  by  the  iriumir..oii  of  angels,  who  even 
interpret  Mis  written  word  to  men  (Q30"*).  And, 
secondly,  there  was  a  tendency  to  personify  abstract 
conceptions  such  as  the  'spirit'  of  a  nation,  and  a 
further  tendency  to  locate  these  personified  forces 
in  the  supersensible  world,  from  whence  they  ruled 
the  destinies  of  men.  The  issues  of  the  conflicts 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Judah 
with  one  another  on  earth  are  all  determined 
by  the  relations  of  their  'princes*  in  heaven ;  and 
this  idea  is  a  ruling  one  in  the  Apoc.  It  belongs 
to  a  different  class  of  conceptions  when  conflicts 
are  referred  to  between  God  and  other  powerful 
beings.  Snch  beings  are  'the  Sea,'  'Rahab/ 
'Tannin'  or  the  Dragon,  the  'Serpent/  'Leviathan/ 
etc.,  comp.  Is  5I9-lS,  Ps  8910'15,  Job  9U  2612-18  (P* 
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874,  Ts  307),  Ps  7412-19,  Is  271  (Job  4025'29,  Ps  6831),  Job 
71*,  Am  92-8  (Ezk^3;6  323-8);  also  Job  252  'He 
maketh  peace  in  His  high  places.*  These  passages 
contain  reminiscences  of  Cosmic  or  C»onJ  ion  u»\  (]\^ 
victories  of  God,  the  principle  of  V'iu  urul  -j.tit", 
over  the  primeval  darkness  and  raging  watery 
chaos.  They  are  referred  to  in  order  to  magnify 
the  power  of  God,  and  to  invoke  it  against  some 
foe  of  His  people,  which  in  its  rebellion  and 
menacing  attitude  recalls  God's  ancient  enemies, 
an  1  may  be  described  under  their  names  (Is  271). 
In  Gn  6*"4  *  the  sons  of  the  Elohim  *  can  hardly  be 
anything  but  a  part  of  the  heavenly  host,  who  fell 
through  love  of  the  daughters  of  men,  as  was 
already  understood  by  Jo-i.plii.fi  (IM.  To  38  614).  The 
passage  has  no  01  lici  pom;**  of  corn  act  in  OT,  but  is 
greatly  amplified  in  Knocii  (»-!,">.  etc.;  and  there,  as 
well  as  in  NT,  the  idea  of  the  fallen  angels  appears 
combined  with  what  is  said  of  the  imprisonment  of 
angelic  rulers,  Is  2422  (2  P  24,  Jude 6). 

Ranks  among  the  angels  appear  in  Dn,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  some  of  them  receive  names. 
In  OT  and  NT  only  two  are  named— Michael, 
prince  of  Israel  (1013-21  121,  Jude  9,  Rev  127),  and 
Gabriel  (Dn  816  921,  Lk  I18-36).  Michael  is  named 
*  the  archangel,*  Jude  9,  and  1  Th  416  *  the  arch.'  is 
spoken  of,  though  not  named.  Seven  such  angelic 
princes  are  spoken  of,  To  1213 '  I  am  Raphael,  one 
of  the  seven  holy  angels ' ;  in  Enoch  and  2  Es  520 
Uriel  is  named  as  fourth.  The  number  seven 
already  appears  in  Ezk  92,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
co  refer  it  to  Pers,  influence.  In  Bab.  writings, 
grades  ninnn;?  the  eiMo-lial  beings  are  referred  to 
(Sckradoi,  /MtwMtt  t!>r  Istar,  pp.  102,  103),  one 
class  of  \xhom  l.<  iioimMit  calls  archanges  celestes. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition  the  names  of  the 
angels  came  from  Babylon. 

vii.  There  is  Utfcie  advance  over  Daniel  in  the 
nntrololopy  of  the  Apocrypha.  Raphael  accom- 
panies Tobias  as  a  guide.  As  one  of  the  seven  holy 
angels  he  *  presents  the  prayers  of  the  saints '  (To 
I42ia,  cf.  Rev  84),  and  says,  *  1  did  bring  the  memorial 
of  your  prayer  before  the  Holy  One'  (12la).  A 
'good*  angel  is  spoken  of,  To  521,  2  Mac  II6. 
Raphael  binds  the  demon  Asmodaeus,  To  8s,  and 
the  sentence  of  judgment  on  those  who  bring 
false  accusations  against  the  innocent  is  received 
and  executed  by  the  angel  of  God  (Sus  M" 6fl) ;  the 
angels  are  'blessed/  and  are  called  on  to  praise 
God,  'Let  all  Thy  angels  and  Thine  elect  bless 
Thee  *  (To  815) ;  and  the  sins  of  men  cannot  be 
hidden  before  God  and  His  angels  (2  Es  1666). 
Neither  is  there  in  prMc'.-V  HMI  great  development 
in  NT.  (1)  The  J.-L--  !-  :•'»•  :n  ;  '-i  innumerable  host, 
Lk  29-1*,  Mt  2688,  II"  1-2  -  K.M.  511;  they  are  the 
armies  of  heaven,  Rev  127  1911"14.  (2)  They  are 
beings  glorious  in  appearance,  Lk  29,  Mt  28s,  Ac 
127,  and  in  rank  are  '  glories,'  Jude  8.  (3)  They 
minister  to  the  saints,  He  I14,  Mt  218  411,  Lk  22^, 
Ac  518  S26 127 ;  they  are  the  medium  of  revelation, 
Rev  I1  2216,  and  carry  the  saints  into  paradise,  Lk 
1622,  cf.  2  K  211.  (4)  As  in  OT  theophany  God 
was  surrounded  by  angels,  so  ll'<fc\  .'I'vompj  nv  the 
Son  of  Man  at  His parousia,  Mi  hi  •  'J.V",  I  'In  416, 
2  Th  I7  (Mt  IS41-49  2481).  In  two  or  three  points 
there  seems  an  advance  over  OT.  (a)  The  angels 
are  spirits,  He  I14.  (A)  Satan  is  no  longer  isolated, 
but  has  a  retinue  of  angels,  Mt  2541,  Kev  12^.  (c) 
Ranks  in  the  angelic  host  are  more  distinctly 
suggested,  Col  210,  Eph  310  (1  Co  1524,  Eph  I21). 
(d)  In  the  Apoc.  angels  are  associated  with  cosmic 
or  elemental  forces,  as  fire  and  water,  which  they 
direct  or  into  which  they  are  changed,  Rev  1418  16s, 
ci.  Ps  1044.  Christians  are  made  along  with  Christ 
better  than  the  angels,  whom  they  shall  judge, 
He  2s,  1  Co  6s.  Angel  worship  is  condemned,  Col 
2*8,  Rev  ig^S*-8,  cf.  Dt  613,  Mt  410.  The  second 
Nicene  Council  decreed  that  \arpeLa  ought  not  to 
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be  offered  to  ,.•  ,  '  .  1  !  j  Vowed  6ov\da.  The 
sense  m  which  \\s  •+  »,  ,.•  •  denied  angels  and 
spirits  (Ac  238)  is  not  quite  clear.  The  Sadducees 
received  the  written  Scriptures,  but  disallowed 
the  oral  developments  upheld  by  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  re- 
pudiated only  that  more  modern  luxuriant  angel- 
ology  current  in  their  day,  without  questioning 
the  ancient  fliiy'lopimttic-.  The  great  historical 
and  ritual  writing  P  contains  no  reference  to 
angels:  the  Tprah  contained  the  revelation,  of 
God's  whole  will,  and  expressed  all  His  relations 
to  the  world  and  men :  special  intervention  of  God 
was  not  now  needed.  And  this  may  have  been  the 
position  of  the  Sadducees.  On  tne  other  hand, 
from  the  Sadducean  inclination  to  freethinking, 
inherited  from  the  pre-Maccabsean  Gr.  period,  it  is 
possible  that  they  interpreted  the  angelophanies  of 
the  written  Scriptures  received  by  them  in  a 
rationalistic  way  as  personified  natural  forces. 

LITERATURE. — Kosters,  'Het  or.Slui-  dor  \TsorHoloKie  01  der 
Israel,'  ThT,  1876,  etc. ;  Kohur,  It  <•  ,/i*  /,«*  /.«•  AiW'ttlyir  u. 
Damonologie,  Leipz.  1866 ;  Weber,  System  der  Altsynagogalen 
Palast.  Theologie,  Leipz.  1880  See  also  Fuller,  Excursus  on 
Angelology  and  Demonology,  Speaker's  Apocr.  vol.  i.  p.  171  ft 

A.  B.  DAVIDSON. 

ANGELS  OF  THE  SEYEN  CHURCHES.— If  these 

angels  are  men,  they  cannot  be  less  than  bishops 
ruling  their  several  churches.  In  favour  of  this 
we  have-—(l)  Mai  27  31,  where  the  words  may  be 
used  of  men ;  (2)  the  TO?  0^1  who,  however,  was 
not  an  officer  of  the  synagogue,  but  one  of  the 
."  .  •  for  the  occasion  to  pronounce 
tue  prater;  (&)  tne  settled  character  of  cpfeco-Ku  \ 
in  Asia  in  the  time  of  Ignatius.  .VJTMTI.SL  it  an 
(1)  (fryyeXos,  never  used  of  men  in  NT,  except  Lk  95J, 
Ja  2s5  of  ordinary  messengers  j  (2)  the  figurative 
character  of  the  Apoc.  generally,  and  of  this  pai  t 
in  particular.  There  are  seven  angels  for  seven 
i  'i  i  1,  •«;  !i-K  Torn  1*10  Saviour  walking  in  a 
'_!!:•, ::.»i  ;«!;•'• '!,•:•,«  :i<  ho  "them  receives  a  letter  in 
ligurawve  lorm,  and  run  01  figurative  promises  and 
threats.  Whatever  be  said  of  the  *Nicolaitans/ 
( that  woman  Jezebel '  (220)  can  hardly  be  other  than 
figurative.  Even  if  the  allusion  is  to  a  living 
prophetess,  its  form  is-  fi«rnrali\o;  esp,  if  we  read 
rJ?j>  ywaiKd  <rov — thy  \\iio  «lc7<-l)ol ;  (3)  the  relation 
of  the  angels  to  the  churches  is  one  of  close  identi- 
fication in  praise  and  blame,  to  an  extent  for  which 
no  human  ruler  can  be  responsible;  (4)  settled 
monarchical  government  of  churches  in  Asia  can 
hardly  date  back  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  or 
even  to  Domitian's. 

The  imagery  is  suggested  by  the  later  Jewish 
belief  in  angels  as  ^'ui'di.iri-  of  nations  (e.g.  Dn 
121)  and  of  men  (Ac  I'll-*!  like  ihe  genii  of  paganism, 
As,  however,  this  belief  is  nowhere  definitely  con 
firmed  by  Scripture,  the  angels  are  best  regarded 
as  pei  Bonifications  of  their  churches. 

H.  M.  GwATKltf. 

ANGER,  as  a  verb,  occurs  Ps  10682  'They  aed 
him  also  OD^PH)  at  the  waters  of  strife,'  and  Ko 
1019  c by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  a.  •'  •  :vii'^  you.3 
And  twice  in  Apocr. :  Sir  31<J  '  \-  I  ! «  I.";  •  aew 
(BV  *  provoketh  )  his  mother  is  cursed  of  God  *  \ 
1921  *  he  aeth  him  that  nourisheth  him ' ;  to  which 
KV  adds  Wis  fi22  *  The  water  of  the  sea  shall  be  a*1 
(AV  'rage')  against  them.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

ANGER  (WRATH)  OF  GOD.  —  Antliropopathi- 
cally  described  in  OT  by  terms  derived  from  the 
physical  manifestations  of  human  anger,  *}#,  njjn, 
pri,  rri^,  ^[3,  etc. ;  in  NT  by  the  terms  6>y>J, 
0vij,fc,  anger  or  wrath  may  be  defined  generally 
as  an  energy  of  the  divine  nature  called  foith  by 
the  presence  of  daring  or  presumptuous  trans- 
gression, and  expressing  the  roaction  of  tlie  divine 
holiness*  against  it  in  the  pmishment  or  destruction 
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of  the  transgressor.  It  is  the  *  zeal  *  (n$ip)  of  God 
for  the  maintenance  of  His  holiness  and  honour, 
and  of  the  ends  of  ITis  li^litcousTi^s  and  love, 
when  these  are  threatened  by  the  ingratitude, 
rebellion,  and  wilful  disobedience  or  temerity  of 
the  creature.  In  this  light  it  appears  both  in 
the  OT  (passim)  and  in  the  NT  (Mt  37,  Jn  336,  Ro 
I18,  Eph  56,  Rev  191S  etc.),  and  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  something  very  terrible  in  its  effects.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  *  kindled'  by  the  sins  and  provoca- 
tions of  men  (Ex  414,  Nu  II1"10,  Dt  29s7,  2  S  67,  Is  5s5 
etc. )}  as  < poured  out 5  on  men  (Ps  796,  Is  42215,  Jer  446 
etc.);  its  'fierceness*  is  dwelt  upon  by  psalmists 
and  prophets  (Ps  7S49  8816,  Is  139,  Jer  2537-88 
etc.) ;  it  bums  down  to  the  lowest  Sheol  (Dt  3222). 
Similarly,  in  NT,  God  is  represented  as  *a  con- 
suming fire'  (He  1229;  cf.  Mt  332  IS42,  2  Th  I8 
2s).  At  the  same  time,  this  a.  is  not  pictured,  as 
in  heathen  religions,  as  the  mere  outburst  of 
capricious  passion,  but  always  appears  in  union 
with  the  idea  of  the  divine  holiness  (iluii,  principle, 
as  Martensen  says,  *  which  guards  ibe  tioiruil 
distinction  between  Creator  and  creature,  between 
God  and  man,  in  the  union  effected  between  them, 
and  preserves  the  divine  dignity  and  majesty 
from  being  infringed  on,J  and  which  on  its  positive 
side  is  in  God  the  inflexible  determination  to 
uphold  at  all  costs  the  interests  of  righteousness 
and  truth) ;  and  as  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  moral  order  in  the  world,  and  sj  •<•":. "\  !<>  the 
i. !  ^loltli1:^  of  the  covenant  relation  v.  •  •  !-•"-'!.  an 
;  \~*t"-  jsi  ii  which  manifests  its  close  alliance  with 
righteousness  and  love.  As  in  the  'human  sphere, 
so  in  the  divine,  the  keenest  |>M»\O  ariMi  to  a.  is 
that  which  lies  in  wounded  or  frustrated  love,  or 
in  injury  done  to  the  obiects  of  love  (Nu  3214'15, 
2  K  17/s-18,  Ezk  23,  Am  33,  Ps  711  etc.).  A. 
in  God  has  thus  always  an  ethical  connotation, 
and  manifests  itself  in  subserviency  to  ends  of 
righteousness  and  mercy,  by  which  also  its  measure 
or  limit  is  prescribed  (Jer  1024).  In  its  action  in 
providence,  it  uses  as  its  instruments  the  agencies 
of  nature,  as  well  as  the  passions  and  ambitious 
designs  of  men  (cf.  Is  105  *  0  Assyrian,  the  rod  of 
mine  a.'),  and  afflicts  the  disobedient  and  rebellious 
with  the  calamities  of  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and 
with  evils  generally  (Dt  2816-68,  Am  46*ia  etc. 
See  analysis  in  Ritschl,  Xtecht.  und  Ver.*  ii.  p.  125). 
So  far,  accordingly,  as  the  Biblical  rrprt-on  a- 
tions  are  concerned,  the  divine  a.  or  wrath  i*  not  io 
be  weakened  down,  or  explained  away,  as  is  the 
fashion  among  theologians  (e.g.  Origen,  Augustine, 
Turretin),  into,  a  mere  'anthropomorphism,'  or 

teneral  expression  for  God's  aversion  to  sin,  and  His 
etermination  to  punish  it ;  but  is  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  real  and  awful  affection  of  the 
divine  nature,  fitted  to  awaken  fear  in  the  minds  of 
men  (Ps  211-12,  He  1031).  When  we  look  to  the 
historical  development  of  tliis  doctrine  in  Scripture, 
we  find  nothing  to  modify  materially  the  repre- 
sentations just  given.  No  "real  distinction  can  be 
]irc<lu'iitc<l  between  the  earlier  and  later  desftiip- 
M OTIS  of  the  divine  wrath  in  OT,  except  that.,  as 
Bitschl  point**  out  (Eecht.  und  Ver.  ii.  p.  127),  they 
tend  in  the  pioplins  to  )'•('<  oino  nu«n  •  •<*!<•  '<M',V  ;f 
(see  DAY  OF  THE  Loi.'h;  cf.  IN»  -2',  i?<>\  »i  •} 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the 
divine  wrath  were  not  also  manifested  con  I  i  n ..« >;i  1  \ 
through  history  in  the  punishment  of  ilio^«  \i  '10  "• 
evil-doing  calls  it  forth  (Ps  711).  The  later  repre- 
sentations in  the  Scripture  are  every  whit  as 
strongly  conceived  as  those  of  an  earlier  date.  "When 
H.  Schultz  speaks  of  'the  impression  of  the  terrible 
God  of  the  Semites'  in  ilio  curlier  ages,  and 
says,  '  the  ancient  Hebrews,  too,  tremble  before  a 
mysterious  wrath  of  God'  (O.T.  Theology,  ii.  p.  175, 
Kng.  tr.),  he  strangely  forgets  that  the  passages 
he  cites  are,  on  his  own  hypothesis,  from  the  very 


latest  parts  of  the  Pent.  (Lv  106,  Ni  I53  185j 
cf.  Ex  1212  3012,  Nu  819— all  from  P).  The  Book 
of  Genesis,  remarkably  enough,  has  no  men- 
tion of  the  wrath  of  God,  though  its  equivalent  is 
there  in  repeated  manifestations  of  God's  judgment 
on  sin  (expulsion  from  Eden,  cursing  of  the  ground, 
flaming  sword,  the  Flood,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
etc.).  Ritschl's  view  of  the  Biblical  development 
has  features  of  its  own.  He  rightly  conceives  of 
wrath  as  connected  with  the  divine  holiness,  but 
would  interpret  the  latter  attribute  as  expressing 
originally  only  the  notion  of  God  as  the  exalted, 
powerful,  unapproachable  One,  to  draw  near  to 
whom  would  mean  instant  destruction  for  the 
creature;  and  sees  the  peculiar  manifestation  of 
wrath,  accordingly,  under  OT  conditions,  in  a 
sudden,  unexpected,  and  violent  destruction  of  the 
life  of  those  who  had  violated  the  obligations  of 
the  covenant  (Recht.  und  Ver.  ii.  pp.  93,  125,  135, 
136).  We  can  only  urge  in  reply  that  there  is  no 
stage  in  the  OT  revelation  in  which  the  ideas  of 
transcendence  over  the  world,  and  of  moral  per- 
fection, are  not  already  united  in  the  conception  of 
holiness.  The  instances  which  most  readily  suggest 
an  outburst  of  destructive  energy  apart  from  moral 
considerations,  are  those  in  which  individuals  or 
companies  are  smitten^  for  what  may  seem  very 
slight  faults,  or  acts  of  inadvertence  (e.g.  1  S  419>  2U, 
2  S  27).  But  even  in  these  instances  a  careful 
examination  will  show  that  it  is  the  moral  sanctity 
of  the  divine  character  which  is  the  ground  of  the 
special  awfulness  with  which  it  is  invested. 

"When,  finally,  we  pass  from  the  OT  to  the 
NT,  we  find  that  the  notion  of  God's  wrath  is 
not  essentially  altered,  though  the  revelation  of 
love  and  grace  which  now  fills  the  vision  places  it 
comparatively  in  the  background.  The  Marcionite 
view,  which  would  represent  the  contrast  between 
the  God  of  the  OT  and  the  God  of  the  NT  as 
that  between  a  wrathful  ;iu  ii^in;:  Deity  and  a 
loving  Father  who  is  i'itiii-nbK;  01  anger,  is,  on 
the  lace  of  it,  incorrect.  The  pitying,  fatherly 
character  of  God  is  not  absent  from  OT  (Ex  346t  ?, 
Ps  10318),  but,  even  there,  is  rather  the  primary 
basis  of  God's  self-revelation,  to  which  the  mani- 
festation of  wrath  and  j udgment  is  subordinate.  He 
is  'slow  to  a.J  (Ps  1038  et  al.},  and  'fury  (w.)  is  not 
in  *  Him  (Is  274).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fatherly 
love  of  God  in  NT  does  not  exclude  the  aspect  of 
Him  as  'Judge'  (1  P  I17),  and  'a  consuming  fire* 
(He  1229),  whose  wrath  is  a  terrible  reality,  from 
which  Christ  alone  can  save  us  (Jn  3s6,  Ro  11(J"13 
59,  1  Th  I10  etc.).  In  this  connexion  Ritschl 
labours  hard  to  show  that  'wrath*  in  NT  has 
(as  in  OT  prophets)  uniformly  an  eschatological 
reference,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  present  con- 
dition. H(  ^Dc-3  even  furtm  r,  and  challenges  its 
right  to  a  i -V.c o  in  ilio  Clm-tian  system  at  all. 
'The  notion  of  Ilic  nlV*  CIIOM  of  wrath  in  God,'  he 
says,  'has  no  loli^iou-a  \\orth  for  Christians,  but  is 
an  unfixed  JPH!  formic**  «li  Vopj'"1!'  "n*\*  (Recht. 
und  Ver.  ii.  p.  154).  It  is  no  <'<••, !>•  •!-,«  !,hat  the 
•  •  *  *  '  •  •  •  •  of  wrath  is  prominent  in  NT , 
;  •  ,  «  '  'i  on  alreadv  ;-s\.  -i  '\  ••  ••  th  of 

God  throughout  recedes  into  "'•  '••;  \  ••  •:  .and 
becomes,  as  it  were,  an  attribute  in  reserve  (Ro 
25,  S25) ;  but  many  indications  warn  us  that  it  is 
i  -  *v  '•  •,  .1  •  i  < .  and  is  still  there  in  it-  vr^V  -ii"-"  1 
i  '•,'!'-,  •<•,  M«'  rests  with  its  heavy  u-  \\.  \\\^\ 
the  disobedient  ( Jn  336,  Eph  22- 3) ;  nay,  that  in  a 
most  real  sense  its  effects  are  manifest  in  the  terrible 
retributions  for  sin  exacted  from  men  even  here 
(Mt  2388- 36,  Ro  I21"82,  Ac  51'11  etc. ).  And  if  the  objec- 
tion is  urged,  as  it  will  be  by  many,  that  the  attri- 
bution of  wrath  or  anger  to  God  (otherwise  than 
as  the  reflection  of  the  sinner's  distrustful  thoughts 
regarding  Him)  is  an  unworthy  mode  of  con- 
ception, and  derogates  from  the  divine  perfection, 
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it  may  at  least  with  equal  justice  be  replica  that 
a  Kuier  of  the  universe  who  was-  1  .  .;'."•  of 
being  moved  with  an  intense  moral  ,\i  >•  at 

sin,  and  of  putting  forth,  when  occasion  required, 
a  uot:o\iisL:  eneigy  against  it,  would  be  lacking 
in  nr  (AuitiMi  element  of  moral  perfection;  nor 
would  either  the  righteousness  or  the  mercy  of 
such  a  Being  have  any  longer  a  substantive  value. 

LITERATURE  —  Weber  Vom  Zorne  Gottes,  1862;  Ritschl  De 
Ira  Dei,  1859,  Eecht.  und  Ver,  ii.  pp.  89-148  ;  Oehler  Theology 
of  O.T.  i  pp.  154-168  (Eng.  tr.),  Schultz  O.T.  Theology,  n. 
pp.  167  -179  ;  D  W.  Simon  The  Redemption  of  Man—eh.  v. 
rlhe  Anger  of  God';  Dale  The  Atonemtnt,  Lecfc.  VIII.  ;  Lux 
Mundi,  pp  285-288.  J.  QBE. 

ANGLE  occurs  only  as  a  subst.,  Is  198  'all  they 
that  cast  a.  into  the  brooks'  ;  Hab  I15  'They  take 
up  all  of  them  with  the  a.'  In  Job  41  1,  the  only 
other  occurrence  of  the  Heb.  word  (nan),  the  tr.  is 
*  hook  '  (KV  *  fish-hook  '}.  See  FISHING. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION.—  See  VEKSIONS. 

ANIAM  (ojrajj  'lament  of  people').  —  A  man  of 
Manasseh  (1  Ch  719).  See  GrviLvi.OGY. 


ANIM  (DM#),  Jos  1550  only.  —  A  town  of  Judah, 
in  the  mountains  near  Eshtemoh.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  it  is  the  present  double  ruin  of  Ghuwein, 
west  of  Eshtemoh.  The  Heb.  and  Arab,  guttural 
letters  are  equivalent.  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D. 
(Onomasticon,  s.v.  Anab  and  Astemce)  Anea  or 
Anem  is  noticed  as  a  large  town  near  Eshtemoh  j 
and  there  were  two  places  so  called.  It  is  identi- 
fied (s.v.  Anim)  with  the  town  now  in  question. 
All  the  inhabitants  were  then  Christians.  See 
SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxiv.  C.  Ii.  CONDEK. 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM.—  See  NATURAL  HISTOKY. 

ANISE  (&vy6ovt  anethum}.  —  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  tLvyQov  is  the  classical  name 
of  Anethum  graveolens,  L.,  which  is  translated  in 
EV  (Mt  S328)  anise.  There  is  the  direct  evidence 
of  Rabbi  Eliezer  (Tract.  Maaseroth,  c.  iv.  5)  that 
the  seeds,  leaves,  and  tfie  stem  of  dill  are  'subject 
to  tithe.'  Dill  is  in  the  Talm.  shabath*  It  is 
known  in  Arab,  by  the  cognate  name  shibith, 
and  is  much  cultivated  in  Pal.  and  Syria.  The 
seeds  of  it  are  used  in  cookery  as  a  condiment, 
esp.  with  beans  and  other  seeds  of  the  pulse 
kind,  and  their  flavour  is  greatly  liked  by 
the  natives  of  Egypt,  Pal.,  Syria,  and  the  East 
j-«  MI  nnh-.  It  is  also  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
CH'  rni  FIJI  1  1  1  o.  Avicenna  speaks  thus  of  its  virtues 
(ii.  258):  'calmant  for  piping,  carminative 
diminishes  swelling,  and  its  infusion  is  beneficial 
as  a  wash  to  indolent  ulcers.  ^  Its  oil  is  useful  in 
joint  affections  and  neuralgias,  and  also  as  a 
hypnotic.  Its  juice  calms  pam  in  the  ear.  Eaten 
for  a  long  time  it  injures  the  Bight.  The  plant 
and  its  seed  are  palaclo^o^ucs  but  are  esp.  useful 
in  over-distension  of  the  stomach  and  flatulency. 
Its  oil  is  also  beneficial  in  haemorrhoids.* 

Dill  is  an  annual  or  biennial  herb,  of  the  order 
Umbelliferse,  with  a  stem  one  to  three  feet  high, 
much  dissected  leaves,  small  yellow  flowers,  and 
flattened  oval  fruits  about  on  ''-Pull  of  an  rich  lo::(i_r. 
of  a  brownish  colour,  with  a  I'LISJKM  roloun  ii  w  n<«-- 
like  border,  and  a  punjrcni,  NIOISIJPSO  oc'.oui  ."MM 
taste.  It  is  found  wjl<l  m  c.omfidds  in  central  and 


southern  Europe  and  Egypt,  perhaps  (M>;ip<Vi  from 
cultivation.  It  has  been  cultivated  fioui  nmoio 
antiquity. 

The  opinion  of  the  translators  of  AV,  in  favour 
of  anise  (jPimpinella  anisum,  L.),  is  hardly  to  be 
weighed  against  the  direct  evidence  above  adduced 
for  the  identity  of  dill  with  &wqQov.  KV  gives  dill 
in  the  margin.  G.  E.  POST, 


ANKLE-CHAINS  (nnj^,  Arab,  saldsil,  AV  « orna* 
ments  of  the  legs/  Is  3'20).— The  prophet  refers  to 
the  practice  of  joining  the  anklets  by  a  short  chain, 

to  produce  a  stilted,  affected  gait  in  -\\.Jk  "•*. 

/•*   >  •    •»  •   ° 
G.  Ja.  -».- \rrc~ ". 

ANKLETS  (D^tD^t,  Arab.  JchalaMul,  Is  318,  AV 
'tinkling  ornaments.')— -The  ref.  is  to  the  metal 
twists  and  bangles  of  bracelet-like  design  worn  on 
the  ankles  of  Oiiental  women,  esp.  of  the  Bedawin 
and  fellahin  class.  The  musical  clink  of  the 
anklets  and  their  ornaments,  which  to  the  wearied 


peasant  on  the  rough  mountain  path  has  ths 
refreshment  of  the  bells  to  the  baggage  animals, 
is  here  alluded  to  as  a  social  vulgarism  when 
affected  by  the  ladies  of  the  upper  classes,  and  as 
one  of  the  marks  of  an  artificial  and  unhealthy 
tone  of  life.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 


ANNA  ("Awct,  the  same  name  as  the  Heb.    f. 
Hannah,  from  a  root  meaning  'grace').  —  1.  The 
wife  of  Tobit  :  '  I  took  to  wife  A.  of  the  seed  o 
our  own  family'   (To  I0ff-).     See  TOBIT.     2. 
prophet  C'P,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  trlb 
of   Ashcr  (Lk  236"s^).      This    genealogical   notic 
makes   it   clear   that,   though   Asher    was    no 
one  of  the  ten  tribes  which  returned   to  Palet 
tine  after  the  Itabvlmiari   Captivity,  individuo 
members  of  the  mho  ln.ci  done  so;  and  further 
that  Anna  belonged  to  a  family  of  sufficient  dis- 
tinction to  have  preser""»?  i*.      :••  r1->iri.\    In  th^ 
same  connexion  it  is  ••  ,  •  •      •  •     '>   notice  thafc 
the  tribe  of  Asher  alone  is  celebrated  in  tradition 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  their  fitness  to  be 
wedded  to  the  high  priest  or  king  (for  authorities, 
see  Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  200). 
Of  AnnaV  pi  i  OM,.!  history  all  that  we  know  is 
contained  in  ilu*  i-'.ci  statement  of  St.  Luke.    Sha 
had  been  married  for  seven  years,  and  at  the  tim 
spoken  of  was  not  merely,  as  the  AV  suggests, 
eighty-four  years  old,  but,  according  to  the  mor~ 
correct  rendering  of  the  RV,  'had  oeen  a  widow 
even   for  fourscore   and   four   years  *  ;    so  that, 
supposing  her  to  have  been  married  at  fourteen, 
she  would   now  be  about  a  hundred   and   five. 
Throughout  her  long  widowhood  she  had  "departed 
not  from  tlie  ten-  pie,'  not  in  the  sense  of  actually 
living  tli  ore  —for  ih.'it  would  have  been  impossible, 
most  of  all  for  a  woman  —  but  as  taking  part  in  all 
the  temple  services,  'worshipping,  with  fastings 
and  supplications  night  and  day.'    It  was  thus 
that  she  sought  to  giveov-n^-'Mi  to  the  longing 
which  was  filling  her  hear  I  .or  i!,--  coming  of  the 
piomised  Messiah,  and  at  length  her  faith  and 
patience  were  rewarded.     In  the  child  Jesus  she 
was  allowed  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise 
to  His  ancient  people,  and  henceforth  was  able  to 
announce  to    all  like-minded   with    herself    the 
'redemption,'  as  distinguished  from  the  political 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  G.  MILLIGAN. 


ANNAS 


'merciful,'  Josephus"Am»>off), 
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—  1.  SOB  of  Seth,  appointed  high  priest  A.D.  6 
or  7  by  the  legate  Quirinius,  and  deposed  A.D  15 
by  the  procurator  Valerius  Gratus  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII. 
ii.  1,  2).  He  thus  lost  office,  but  not  power.  '  They 
say  that  this  elder  An  anus  was  most  fortunate  ;  for 
he  had  five  sons,  and  it  happened  that  they  all  held 
the  office  of  hi^h  Driest  to  God,  and  he  had  himself 
enjoyed  that  dignity  a  long  time  formerly,  which 
had  never  happened  to  any  other  of  our  high 
priests  '  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  1).  We  learn  also  from 
St.  John  (1813)  that  Joseph  Caiaphas,  high  priest 
A.D.  18-36,  was  his  son-in-law.  The  immense 
wealth  of  these  Sadducean  aristocrats  was,  in  part 
at  least,  derived  from  '  the  booths  of  the  sons  of 
Annas,*  which  monopolised  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of 
materials  for  sacrifice.  These  booths,  according  to 
Edersheim  (Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah,  iii.  5), 
occupied  part  of  the  temple  court;  D6renbourg 
(  Essai  sur  I'histoire,  etc,  ,  de  la  Palestine,  p.  465  sqq.  ) 
with  more  probability  identifies  them  with  four 
booths  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  branch  establish- 
ment of  which  might  have  been  beneath  the  temple 
porches.  It  was  the  sons  of  Annas  who  made  God's 
house  *  a  den  of  robbers  '  ;  and  the  Talmudic  curse, 
*  Woe  to  the  house  of  Annas  !  woe  to  their  serpent- 
like  III--*1;  '1-  !'  (or  whisperings)  (Pea.  57a),  almost 
lo-iioho-1*  I1'.!*.  Saviour's  denunciations.  J 


osephus, 

too  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  2-4),  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
insolent  rapacity  and  violence  of  the  younger 
Ananus.  Moreover,  'forty  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  trie  Sanhedrin  banished 
itself  from  the  chamber  of  hewn  stone  (rrnn  nwb), 
and  established  itself  in  the  booths  *  (nVwq)  (Deren- 
bourg,  p.  465),  subsequently  moving  'from  the 
booths  to  Jerusalem'  {Kosh  ha-Sh.  Slot),  perhaps 
when  the  booths  were  destroyed,  three  years  before 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  in  the  same  year 
in  which  the  younger  Ananus  was  murdered. 
Such  and  so  powerful  was  the  faction  of  which 
Annas  was  the  head.  The  NT  consistently 
reflects  this  state  of  things.  Jesus,  when  arrested, 
is  brought  to  Annas  first  (Jn  1813).  He  takes  the 
leading  part  in  the  trial  of  the  apostles  (Ac  46). 
That  Annas  is  styled  *  the  high  priest  '  (Ac  46,  and 
probably  Jn  1819<  22)  is  not  remarkable,  since  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Josephus, 
who  applies  the  title,  not  only  to  the  actual  holder 
of  the  office,  but  also  to  all  his  living  pi  oJ  reckons 
(Vit.  38;  BJu.  xii.  6;  IV.  iii.  7,  9,  H';  iv.  iv.  3j. 
And  in  both  Josephus  and  NT  the  more  in- 
fluential members  of  those  families  from  which 
high  priests  were  chosen  are  all  called  dp%tep6?$. 
But  the  phrase  *  irl  dpxiepe-euy  "A.vva  Kal  Kai'<£0a,  in 
the  high  priesthood  of  A.  and  C.*  (Lk  32),  seems 
unparalleled.  Ewald  (H.L  vol.  vt  p.  430,  n.  3) 
conjectures  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  author  wrote,  *  they  had  become  memorable  in 
this  association  lliioujrli  the  history  of  Christ's 
death/  The  chiof  inu  1  1  .-I  in  Annas  centres  in  the 
notice  of  him  in  Jn  18,  which  is  complementary 
to  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  and  corrects  an 
apparent  mistake  made  by  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark.  The  lirsT  t\\o<  \MTI_  1MM-ob-f  u  i  My  indicate 
two  stages  in  I  lie  1  1  ,<-i  !  or  )<»-  i-  v  Mi  -.Mr>7  -J7:,  Mk  14W 
15l),  but  they  transfer  the  events  of  the  morning 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  (lie  j-'i^ioii-*  night. 
St.  Luke  avoids  this  apparent  uiNCiKi1,  im<i  leaves 
room  (2254)  for  such  an  informal  inquiry  as  that  of 
Annas  really  was. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  predominant  influence 
of  the  man,  and  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  whole 
proceeding,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  suppose  that 
Annas  was  either  deputy  (sapm)  of  the  high  priest 
(Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  v.  1)  or  president  (*w:) 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (Baronius,  Annals,  followed  by 
Seldcn,  de  Success.  Pontif.  i.  12)  or  chief  examining 
-~J-re,  p  n'3  3N  (Ewald,  H.I.  vol.  vi.  p.  430). 

he  interview  of  Jesus  with  Annas  is  described 


Jn  IS19"23.  It  could  have  only  one  issue.  Jesus 
was  sent  as  a  condemned  prisoner  for  a  more 
formal  trial  before  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrin,  as 
described  by  the  Synoptists,  but  merely  implied  by 
St.  John.  "(This  is  obscured  in  the  Received  text 
of  v.24,  and  still  more  in  the  AV,  which  renders 
the  aorist  as  a  pluperfect  ;  o$v  is  read  by  B  C*  L  X 
1.  33.)  We  have  seen  that  the  Sanhedrin  at  thia 
time  met  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Annas  faction, 
so  that  it  may  have  been  when  passing  through 
the  court  from  the  apartments  of  Annas  to  the 
council  chamber  that  '  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked 
upon  Peter,'  Lk  2281  (Westcott  on  Jn  1825).  2. 
1  Es  932,  see  HAKIM.  N.  J.  IX  WHITE. 


ANNIS  ('Awets  B,  'Amefe  A,  AV  Ananias,  RVm 
Annias).—  The  eponym  of  a  family  that  returned 
with  Zembbabel  (1  Es  518).  Omitted  in  parallel 
passages  of  Ezr  and  Neh.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ANNUS  (A  *Awow,  B  'Amoifo,  AV  Anus).—  A 
Levite,  1  Es  9^=  Neh  87  [Bani]. 

ANNTJUS  (A  "Awowof,  B  omits),  1  Es  848  (47, 
LXX).—  The  name  does  not  occur  in  Ezr  819  ;  it 
may  be  due  to  reading  taxi  (  AV  '  and  with  him)  ' 
there  as  im  H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

ANOINTING.—  1.  The  application  of  unguents  to 
the  skin  and  hair  as  an  act  of  the  toilet  is  an 
ancient  custom  $  the  oldest  prescuption  extant  is 
for  this  purpose,  and  professes  to  date  from  about 
B.C.  4200.  Among  the  Jews  a.  was  a  daily  practice 
(Mt  617),  the  oil  being  applied  to  exposed  parts  (Ps 
10415),  soothing  the  skin  burnt  by  the  sun.  The 
effects  of  oil  are  more  enduring  than  those  of 
water,  hence  a.  was  practised  after  bathing  (Eu 
3s,  Ezk  169).  It  was  a  mark  of  luxury  to  use 
specially  scented  oils  (Am  66),  such  as  those 
Hezekiah  kept  in  his  treasure-house  (2  K  2018).  A  s 
a.  was  a  sign  of  joy  (Pr  279),  it  was  discontinued 
during  the  time  of  mourning  (Dn  103)  ;  so  Joab 
instructed  the  woman  of  Tekoa  to  appear  un- 
anointed  before  David  (2  S  142).  On  the  death  of 
Bathsheba's  child,  David  anointed  himself  to  show 
that  his  moniriinjr  had  ended  (2  S  1220).  The  cessa- 
tion of  a.  %\as  to  be  a  mark  of  God's  u  -'lYi'.-u.i1  if 
Israel  proved  rebellious  (Dt  2840,  Mic  li  .  mi<i  die 
restoration  of  the  custom  was  to  be  a  sign  of  God's 
returning  favour  (Is  618).  \n--I1  '*:  ,:  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  prosperity  in  Ps  I'1.*  ,  I  "  !•". 

2*  Befoie]!.\*:.;'  *:*  I-  of'<  •M:I'»M\  Iliolioadwas 
anointed;  so  N'J  "Mil  !.;  ,\  It  :  i:  ,'iru  •  '  "  '•  before 
visiting  Boaz  (38).  Oil  of  myrrh  was  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Est  212).  On 
monuments  in  Egypt  the  host  is  seen  anointing  his 
guest  on  his  arrival;  and  the  same  must  have  been 
customary  in  Pal.,  as  Simon's  failure  of  hospitality 
in  this  respect  is  commented  upon  by  our  Lord 
(Lk  740).  This  custom  is  referred  to  in  Ps  235. 
The  Isr.  showed  their  goodwill  to  th-'  <•:  ;•  "u  -  of 
Judah  by  anointing  them  before  •  >  .si;p  i.-m 
back  at  the^command  of  Oded  (2  Ch  2815).  Mary's 
JP  •>"!'.•  i";»  of  oil  i  T  <>:•!  was  according  to  this  custom. 

3.  U<  n>v  Ij  •  \\  ^hields  were  oiled,  that  their 
surfaces  might  be  slippery  and  shining  (Is  2P, 
2  S  I21  BV).  This  practice  is  referred  to  several 
times  by  classical  authors,  and  is  in  use  to  this 
day  among  some  African  tribes. 

$.  As  a  remedial  agent  a.  was  in  use  among  the 
Jews  in  pre-Christian  times  ;  it  was  practised  by 
the  apostles  (Mk  613),  recommended  by  St.  James 
(514),  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk  1084),  and  used  as  a  type  of  God's 
forgiving  grace  healing  the  sin-sick  soul  (Is  I8, 
Ezk  169,  Rev  318).  In  post-apost.  times  the  oil  was 
supposed  to  owe  its  virtue  to  its  consecration  by 
prayer,  which  rnii^ht  be  done  by  any  Chiistian  ;  thus 
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Proculus  anointed  Severus,  and  healed  him  (Tertull. 
ad  Scap.  iv.).  By  the  3rd  cent,  consecration  of  the 
oil  could  only  be  done  by  the  bishop  (Innocent, 
Decentio,  viii.);  aMion^h  any  Christian  might 
apply  the  holy  on,  aim  i'ic  oil  from  the  church 
lamps  was  often  taken  forthi-  [>.«'  ,'0"»  [Cluysostom 
in  Mt  32).  Oil  was  also  «'i»i- (MUMI  !A-  being 
taken  from  the  tombs  of  martyrs  (ib.  Homil.  in 
Martyr,  iii ).  By  the  5th  cent,  the  priest  alone  could 
anoint  (Labbe  &  Cossart,  Concilia,  ix.  419,  §  10). 
This  a.  was  intended  as  a  means  of  cure  even  as 
late  as  the  days  of  Bede  (in  Marci,  i  c.  24).  The  a. 
of  the  dying  was  a  heretical  practice  of  the  Mar- 
cosians  (Irenseus,  i.  21.  5)  and  the  Heracleonites 
(Epiphanius,  adv.  Hcer.  xxxvi.  2)  for  purposes  of 
exorcism.  Theodoret  says  that  the  Archontici 
also  use  oil  and  water, ""  ' ,  •  •  •''"_."  •  "itferent 
way  (empd\\ov<ns  see  j  •  .  .  •  '  ^  .  L  11). 
In  the  Bom.  Church  by  the  12th  cent,  the  idea  of 
healing  had  become  obsolete,  and  the  a.  was 
restricted  to  the  dying  (Council  of  Florence,  1439) 
and  applied  before  the  Viaticum  (1st  Council  of 
Mainz,  Can.  xxvi. ).  It  is  called  extreme  unction  by 
Hugo  de  St.  Victore  (Summa  Sententiar.  vi.  15),  and 
its  place  as  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Rom,  Church  was  decided  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Calvin  calls  it  histrionica  hypocrisis  (Inst.  vi.  19, 
§18). 

The  ceremonial  of  anointing  the  leper  when 
cleansed  was  not  remedial,  but  a  sign  o±  reconsecra- 
tion.  In  Scripture  thv  nyp'icsi'.'o-i  of  any  soft 
material,  as  moistened  ( ';iy.  to  a  :*!.nu  man's  eyes, 
is  called  anointing  ( Jn  96). 

5.  As  in  Egypt,  the  application  of  ointments  and 
spices  to  the  dead  body  was  customary  in  Pal. 
(Mk  161,  Lk  2356,  Jn  1940) ;  but  they  were  only 
externally  applied,  and  did  not  prevent  decomposi- 
tion (Jn  11s*).    In  later  times  the  a.  of  the  dead 
with  holy  oil  is  recommended  (Dionys.  Areopag. 
de  JSccles.  Hierarch.  vil  §  8), 

6.  TToU  iliiii'1-  were  by  a.  dedicated  to  God  even 
in  JJLTH  iui!    limes.    Thus  Jacob   consecrated   the 
stones  at  Bethel  (Gn  28ld,  3514) ;  and  God  recog- 
nised the  action  (3118).    In  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries  dedication  by  oil  wa^  pun  li-tid.  and 
is  continued  in  the  Horn,  and  Gr.  n,i!;il<  for  the 
consecration   of   churches.    The  tabernacle    and 
its  furniture  were  thus  consecrated  (Ex  3026  40l°, 
Lv  811),  and  the  altar  of  burnt-otTering  was  re- 
consecrated after  the  sin-offering  (Ex  29^).    Some 
periodic  hostia  honoraria  were  anointed  with  oil 
(Lv  21  etc.)  j  but  no  oil  was  to  be  poured  on  the 
sin-offering  (Lv  511,  Nu  5W).    It  is  not  said  that 
the   temple   was   consecrated  by  a.,    but  there 
was  holy  oil  in  the  priests'  charge  at  the  time 
(1  K  I88),  as  there  was  in  the  days  of  the  second 
temple  (1  Ch  929). 

7.  Priests  were  set  apart  by  a.    In  the  case  of 
Aaron,  and  probably  all  hiuli  priests,  this  was  done 
twice :  first  By  pouring  1  lie  holy  oil  on  his  head  after 
his  robing,  but  before  the  pnciificG  of  consecration 
(Lv  812,  Ps  133a)  j  and  next  by  sprinkling  after  the 
sacrifice  (Lv  S80)^  The  ordinary  priests  were  only 
sprinkled  with  oil  after  the  application  of  the  blood 
of  the  f>ac-iificc.     Hence  the  high  priest  is  called 
the  anointed  priest  (Lv  48-  e  ana  622).     The  holy 
oil  for  this  purpose  was  made  of  olive  oil,  cinnamon, 
cassia,  flowing  myrrh,  and  the  root  of  the  sweet 
cane  (Acorus  Calamus).    It  was  to  be  used  only 
for  these  ceremonials,  and  its  unauthorised  com- 
pounding was  strictly  forbidden  (Ex  30 s).    In  Egypt 
there  were  nine  sacred  oils  for  ceremonial  use. 
A.  in  the  ordination  of  presbyters  and  deacons 
came  into  use   in   the  8th  cent.,  but  was  not 
practised  in  the  early  Church. 

8.  Of  designation  to  kingship  by  a.  we  have 
examples  in  Saul  (1  S  101)  and  David  (1  S  1618) 
This  act  was  accompanied  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ; 


so,  when  David  was  anointed,  the  Spirit  descended 
on  him,  and  departed  from  Saul ;  and  Hazael  was 
anointed  over  Syria  by  God's  command  (1  K  1915). 
Kings  thus  designated  were  called  the  Lord's 
anointed.  David  thus  speaks  of  Saul  (1 S2611)  and 
of  himself  (Ps  22).  This  passage  is  used  by  the 
apostles  as  prophetic  of  Christ  (Ac  426). 

9,  By  a.  Kings  were  installed  in  office.  David 
was  again  anointed  when  made  king  of  Judah,  and 
a  third  time  when  made  king  of  united  Israel 
(2  S  24  5s).  Solomon  was  anointed  in  David's  life- 
time, and  he  refers  to  the  a.  in  his  dedication 
prayer.  It  is  not  said  that  those  who  succeeded  by 
right  of  primogeniture  were  anointed ;  but  when 
the  succession  was  disputed,  Jehoiada  anointed 
Joash  (2  K  II12).  Jehoahaz  the  younger  son  oi 
Josiah  was  anointed  (2  K  2330)  in  place  of  his  eldei 
brother  Jehoiakim  (see  2331"86).  Kings  of  other 
lands  were  anointed.  This  was  early  known  to 
the  Israelites,  as  we  learn  from  Jotham's  parable 
(Jg  9s).  The  kings  of  Egypt  were  anointed,  and 
the  a.  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  gods 
(Dumichen,  Hist.  Inschrift,  L  12) ;  hence  they  are 
called  the  'anointed  of  the  gods.'  The  king  of 
Tyre  is  also  called  the  *  anointed '  (Ezk  2814).  Jehu 
was  anointed  as  beginn*'i0r  a  nc  v  C\\  •!«. -I  v  (2  K 912). 
Zedekiah  is  referred  to  a-  ,-* noi u t  oil  'La  ( '  ,•  British 
kings  were  anointed  in  pre-Saxon  days  (Gildas, 
de  excidio  Brit.  i.  19),  as  were  the  Christianised 
Saxons ;  but  the  first  mention  of  a.  at  coronation 
elsewhere  in  Europe  is  in  A,D.  63G  in  the  Acts 
of  the  6th  Council  of  Toledo.  Charlemagne, 
A.D.  800,  was  the  first  emperor  anointed  (by  Pope 
Leo  in.).  A.  is  now  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
coronation  in  most  Christian  kingdoms. 

10*  A.  is  used  metaphorically  to  mean  setting 
apart  to  the  prophetic  office ;  so  Elijah  is  told  to 
anoint  Elisha.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
literally  done  (1  K  1916).  In  Ps  1051S  the  words 
anointed  and  prophets  are  used  as  synonyms.  The 
Servant  of  the  Lord  calls  himself  anointed  to  preach 
(Is  611),  and  Christ  tells  the  people  of  Nazareth 
that  thi»  prophecy  is  fulfilled  in  Him  (Lk  418). 

11.  Similarly  in  a  metaphorical  sense  any  one 
chosen  of  God  is  called  an  anointed  one ;  thus  the 
patriarchs  are  called  Godjs  Messiahs  (Ps  10515),  and 
Israel  as  a  ^nation  (Ps  849,  Hab  31S,  Ps  89s8*  61), 
being  promised  deliverance  on  this  account  (Is 
1027,  1  S  210).  Cyrus  is  also  called  a  Messiah 
(Is  451).  The  name  Christ  is  the  Gr.  equivalent 
of  the  Heb.  Me$siah=t anointed.1  The  jmoi'i'iMg 
of  Ps  457  is  taken  in  He  I9  as  prophoLic  or  L!I-> 
Saviour's  anointing. 

In  this  sense,  as  a  chosen  people,  believers  are 
said  to  be  God's  anointed  (2  Co  1»,  1  Jn  220-27},  the 
unction  being  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  post- 
sijo-1.  Hints  llic<o  words  gave  rise  to  the  piactice 
oi  iinom'm^r  Mull  oil  at  baptism.  This  was  done 
by  wav  of  exorcism  before  1"  •  '  i  •  '  the  E. 
ChurcK  in  the  days  of  Cyril  ( '  '  11.  D), 

as  it  seems  from  St.  Augu->une  to  have  been  the 
practice  in  Africa  (see  Tr.  44  in  Joannis,  §  2,  refer- 
ring to  .uiointin?  1Tie  blind  man's  eyes  before  the 
washing,!.  U  u  i  !'•  M  MI  1 1  i;i  n  jputs  the  a.  after  the  wash- 
ing (De  resurr.  Carnis,  §  viii, ),  as  does  Optatus,  who 
says  that  Christ  was  anointed  by  the  dove  after 
baptism  (de  Schism.  Donat.  iv.  76).  Upon  these 
texts,  quoted  above,  coupled  with  the  'sealing'  men- 
tioned in  Eph  I13  430  and  2  Co  I22,  the  post-apostolic 
Church  based  the  ceremony  of  confirmation,  in 
connexion  with  which  in  the  W.  Church  another 
anointing  became  customary  in  the  5th  cent. 

LITERATURE —Besides  the  references  given  alxne,  BPC  for 

'  "  •   *  i  i  the  aLo\  e  sections-— 1.  JPap/rua  /''cn», 

1885,  p.  310.    4   Marterie,  ae  Ant  hcd, 

jLitt ,  ttouen,  1700,  i  7  ;  Dallaeus,  de  duohus  Latn.'jrum  S>i  ra- 
mcntis,  Geneva,  1C39 ;  Decretum  Eugenu  I V.  de  Sept  Led 
Sacram  ,  Lourain,  1557,  6.  Arno"biu&,  adv.  Gent.  i.  ,}!') ;  1'abri- 
cius,  de  Tempi.  Christ ,  Heimatadt,  1704;  Pausanna,  \u.  *W 
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7.  Theodulfus,  Episo.  Aurel  Capit.  de  Presb.,  ed.  Migne,  193; 
Ivo  Carnotensis,  Decret.  vL  121.  A.  MACALISTER. 

&NON,  a  contraction  for  *  in  one,*  is  used  in  AV 
for  *  in  one  moment  '  (EV  '  straightway  ')•  Mt  1320 
*  a.  with  joy  receiveth  it  '  ;  Mk  1M  '  a.  they  tell  him 
of  her';  Jth  139  'a.  after  she  \vent  forth'  (EV 
'after  a  little  while  she  went  forth  '). 

J.  HASTIKGS. 

&NQS  ("Avws),  1  Es  9s4.—  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Baani,  who  agreed  to  put  away  his  '  strange5  wife  : 
corresponding  to  Vaniah  (npi),  Ezr  1038. 


ANOTHER.—  A,  is  'one  other,5  but  sometimes 
the  idea  is  '  a  different  one/  of  which  there  is  a  fine 
instance  in  Gal  I6  '  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon 
removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of 
Christ  nnto  a.  gospel  '  (Gr.  frepov,  EV  '  a  different 
gospel/  but  v.7  *  which  is  not  a.'  Gr.  &\\o;  cf. 
2  Co  1  14).  In  2  Ch  2023  «  every  one  helped  to  destroy 
a.'  ;  mod.  Eng.  would  say  'the  other'  ;  so  EV  in 
Gn  1510,  Ex  2118  3719  etc.,  but  not  in  Zee  II9. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ANSWER.  —  1.  As  a  subst.  a.  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  apology  or  defence  (Gr.  dTroXoyLa)  in  1  Co  9s  *  mine 
a.  (EV  'my  defence')  to  them  that  do  examine 
me';  2Ti416  <At  my  first  a.  (EV  'defence')  no 
man  stood  by  me  '  ;  IP  315  *  Ready  always  to  give 
an  a.  (RV  *give  a.')  to  every  man.*  Compare  the 
use  of  a.  as  a  verb  in  Ac  2410  *I  do  the  more 
cheerfully  a.  for  myself  (EV  *I  do  cheerfully 
make  my  defence'),  Ac  258-16  261'2,  Lk  1211  21". 
2.  In  Eo  II4  *  what  saith  the  a.  of  God  unto  him?' 
a.  means  oracle  or  divine  response  (Gr.  XP^J"^' 
Turft6sff  the  only  occurrence  of  the  word  in  NT, 
but  it  is  found  in  2  Mac  24  xpyfULTw/AOv  yevTjQfrros, 
'"  "  •  •  •  '  of  God'  AV  and  EV;  see  Sanday 
a  *  I  •  .„  ,  ttomans,  pp.  173,  313).  3.  In  1  P  3& 
'the  a.  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,'  a.  is 
prob.  intended  to  mean  defence,  as  above;  but 
the  Gr,  is  not  &7ro\vyla.  but  exepcir^a,  and  in  what 
precise  sense  the  (  apostle  uses  that  word  is  dis- 
puted ;  EV  gives  *  interrogation,'  with  two  alterna- 
tives in  the  marg.  'inquiry'  and  'appeal.'  See 
Thayer,  JV.  T.  Lex.  $•.#.  4.  As  a  verb  a.  is  often  used 
when  no  question  has  been  asked.  The  most  strik- 
ing instance  is  Ac  58,  where  St.  Peter  *  answers  ' 
Sapphira,  not  only  before  she  had  opened  her 
mouth,  but  by  asking  her  a  question.  5.  In  Gal 
4s5  'For  this  Agaris  Mt.  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and 
a«tb  to  Jeras.,'  aeth  to  =  corresponds  with  (Gr. 
ffvvffToixe?  —  lit.  *  belongs  to  the  same  row  or  column 
with3).  Answerable  occurs  in  AV  only  Ex  3818 
4  a.  to  the  hangings  of  the  court,*  i.e.  'correspond- 
ing to'  ;  but  EV  adds  Ezk  4018  •  a.  unto  (AV  'over 
against*)  the  length  of  the  gates,'  457  4813-18K 
Cf  Bunyan,  Holy  War  (Clar.  Press  ed.  p.  92), 
*  This  famous  town  of  Mansoul  had  five  Gates,  in 
at  which  to  come,  out  at  which  to  go  ;  and  these 
were  made  likewise  answerable  to  the  Walls.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

&NT  (nj>9|  n$m&ldhtt  /*%«?£,  formica).  The  ant 
is  mentioned  only  twice  in  the  Bible.  Once  (Pr 
68)  with  reference  to  the  industry  of  this  insect, 
and  again  (Pr  3Q23)  with  reference  to  its  wisdom 
and  foresight.  There  has  never  been  any  dispute  as 
to  the  industry  of  the  ant.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
(Ante,  JBees,  and  Wasps,  p.  27)  says,  '  They  work 
all  day,  and  in  warm  weather,  if  need  be,  at  night 
too.  I  once  watched  an  ant  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  she  worked  without  intermission  till  a 
quarter  to  ten  at  night.  I  had  put  her  to  a  saucer 
containing  larvae,  and  in  this  time  she  had  carried 
oif  no  less  than  187  to  their  nests.  I  had  another 
ant,  which  I  employed  in  my  experiments  under 
continuous  observation  several  days.  When  I 
started  for  London  in  the  morning,  and  again 
when  I  went  to  bed  at  night,  I  used  to  put  her 


into  a  small  bottle,  but  the  moment  she  was  let 
out  she  began  to  work  again.  On  one  occasion  I 
was  away  from  home  for  a  week.  On  my  return  I 
took  her  out  of  the  bottle,  placing  her  on  a  little  heap 
of  larvae,  about  three  feet  from  her  nest.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  certainly  did  not  expect  her 
to  return.  However,  il.uvji  -he  had  been  six 
days  in  confinement,  :Iuj  i".'!\<k  little  ^  creature 
immediately  picked  up  a  larva,  carried  it  to  her 
nest,  and  after  half  an  hour's  rest  returned  for 
another.' 

With  reference  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
the  ant  there  has  been  much  discussic  \  * ' " 
not  expressly  stated  that  the  '  meat ' 
*  prepares '  in  the  summer  is  for  winter  use,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  The  Greeks,  Eomans,  Arabian  natural- 
ists, and  Jewish  rabbis  confirm  this  opinion.  Yet 
i-"i '\  t  :•,'!  and  commentators  have  disputed 
['•  -'  '.,-.•«.  say  that  the  writer  adopted  a 
popular  error,  and  that  the  ant  does  not  store  the 
seeds  which  it  takes  in  such  quantities  to  its  nest 
as  food,  but  only  as  a  lining  to  its  burrows,  or  for 
some  other  unknown  reason.  They  argue  from 
two  considerations — (1)  that  the  ant  is  carnivorous, 
and  has  no  use  for  the  seeds  which  it  accumulates 
in  its  nest ;  (2)  that  the  ant  hybernates,  and  there- 
fore does  not  need  food  in  winter.  Both  of  these 
propositions  are  partially  true  and  partially  false. 
All  ants  eat  flesh  greedily,  but  they  are  all  passion- 
ately fond  of  many  things  besides.  Sir  John  Lub- 
boek  has  shown  that  ants  derive  a  very  important 
part  of  their  sustenance  from  the  sweet  juice 
secreted  by  aphides,  a  product  hardly  to  be  called 
animal  food  more  than  honey.  In  the  words  of 
Linnseus,  'the  aphis  is  the  cow  of  ants.5  Other 
kinds  of  insects  are  utilised  in  the  same  manner. 
Many  ants  keep  flocks  and  herds  of  aphides.  The 
aphiaes  retain  the  secretion  until  the  ants  are 
ready  to  receive  it,  and  the  ants  stroke  and  caress 
them  with  their  antennse,  until  they  emit  the 
sweet  excretion.  The  ants  collect  the  eggs  and 
larvae  of  these  aphides,  store  them  with  their  own 
during  the  1  ••.  •  v  -nier  sleep,  that  they  may  be 
hatched  in  l'io  -,»i .M;*.  an(^  811PPly  them  again  with 
their  favoisi  'c  I'-io-..  Here  then,  says  Lubbock, 
'our  ants  may  not  perhaps  lay  up  food  for  the 
winter,  but  they  do  more,  for  they  keep  during 
six  months  the  eggs  which  will  enable  them  to 
procure  food  during  the  following  summer— a  case 
of  prudence  unexampled  in  the  animal  kingdom.* 
But  it  is  also  true  that  ants  eat  many  articles  of 
purely  vegetable  food.  Those  of  Palestine  and 
byria  certainly  eat  all  kinds  of  cake,  sweetmeats, 
more  or  less  fruit,  bread,  meal,  and  seeds.  In  the 
ueighlxmihoodof  cvoiy  ill iu<1im£-Pooi  :md granary, 
jind  of  stables,  there  Jiio  ahwiy*  immci>-e  numbers 
of  ants,  which  abstract  surprising  quantities  of 
grain,  and  store  them  in  their  nests.  They  often 
carry  the  grains  many  feet  or  yards  away,  along 
well-beaten  roads,  which  cross  each  other  in  every 
direction  from  the  heaps  of  grain.  Similar  facts  have 
been  observed  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and 
in  India.  The  Mishna  lays  down  rules  in  regard 
to  the  ownership  of  grain  so  stored.  Maimonidea 
has  discussed  the  question  as  to  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  owners  of  the  land  or  to  gleaners,  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  ants,  however,  differ 
from  him,  and  are  of  oiT'i'iiii  ;i"  I  Us-  lore  belongs 
to  themselves.  1  am  n  ..••••  l-\  MM  :\c  peasants, 
well  qualified  to  know,  that  the  ants  eat  the  grain 
rluring  the  season  of  non-production.  After  the 
first  i  ains,  the  ants  bring  out  their  larvae  and  the 
stored  grains  to  be  sunned.  Indian  ants  do  the 
same.  Many  of  these  grains  are  more  or  lesa 
gnawed,  or  the  edible  parts  entirely  consumed. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  ATdrovandus  and  others  of 
the  ancients,  confirmed  by  the  French  Academy 
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(Addison's  Guardian,  156,  157)  and  of  N.  Pluche 
(Nature  displ.  i.  128),  that  the  ants  systematically 
bit  off  the  head  of  the  grain  to  prevent  its  geimma- 
tion.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  ascribe  to  the  ants 
so  much  intelligence  as  would  be  implied  m  this 
extraordinary  measure,  but  it  is  no  way  improb- 
able that  the  head  would  be  the  first  part  attacked, 
as  it  is  the  softest  portion  of  the  grain,  and  the 
most  accessible,  being  uncovered  by  the  silicious 
envelope,  as  well  as  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the 
whole.  Lubbock  tells  us  of  a  Texan  ant  that 
clears  disks,  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  round  the 
entrance  to  its  nest,  to  allow  certain  grains  known 
as  ant-rice,  and  no  others,  to  grow  there. 

Thus  the  ants  'art*  oxcoouin^  wise.'  Many  of 
their  nests  also  are  innn^U  ot  construction,  some 
composed  of  galleries  and  chambers  underground, 
some  built  in  the  form  of  mounds  or  huts  above 
the  surface.  These  are  gioupoil  in  towns,  con- 
nected by  surface  roads,  -oniciiinc^  arched  over 
at  places,  and  by  underground  tunnels.  No  less 
than  584  species  of  insects  are  found  in  association 
with  ants,  serving  them  in  various  ways,  some 
obvious,  others  not  clear.  But  that  they  are 
tolerated  by  the  ants  for  reasons  known  to  them- 
selves is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ants  will  imme- 
diately attack  and  drive  out  or  kill  any  living 
creatures  which  they  do  not  like.  Many  of  the 
insects  furnish  some  form  of  food,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  aphides.  Others  rid  the  ants  of  parasites. 
Others  seem  to  be  congenial  to  them  for  reasons 
yet  to  be  studied. 

In  addition  to  these  insects,  not  of  their  own 
family,  ants  make  slaves  of  other  ants.  This  is 
not  done  by  the  capture  of  adult  prUoricid,  but  by 
raids  organised  for  the  purpose  01  Moalmg  the 
eggs,  larvae,  and  pupae  from  the  nests  of  other 
species.  These  infant  captives  are  taken  to  the 
nests  of  their  abductors,  and  raised  as  slaves. 
These  slaves  do  all  or  most  of  the  domestic  work 
of  their  masters,  who  reserve  themselves  for  the 
noble  art  of  war. 

Ants  also  have  accurate  methods  of  division  of 
labour.  To  the  younger  ones  are  assigned  some  of 
the  lighter  tasks,  while  the  older  ones  engage  in 
the  more  serious  and  laborious  work.  In  some 
cases  individuals  are  appointed  to  collect  honey 
and  store  it  in  large  sacs  in  their  bodies,  to  be 
distributed  to  their  idle  masters,  who  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  leave  their  nests. 

Lubbock  thus  sums  up  the  evidence  that  ants 
'are  exceeding  wise*:  *The  anthropoid  apes  no 
doubt  approach  nearer  to  man  in  Inxlily  structure 
than  do  other  animals,  but  when  we  consider  the 
habits  of  ants,  their  social  organisation,  their  large 
communities  and  elaborate  habitations,  their  road- 
ways, their  ;  o  •  ••  of  domestic  animals,  ^  and 
even,  in  som<  < ;  ,  ,  •  .  slaves,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  rank  next  to  man  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence.*  G.  E.  POST. 

ANTELOPE,— See  Ox. 

ANTHOTHIJAH  (n;nn#,  AV  Antothijah).  —  A 
man  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch  S24).  See  GENEALOGY. 

1NTHEOPOLOGY.— See  MAN. 

ANTICHRIST. —  See  MAN  OF  SIN.  ANTILI- 
B1NUS.— See  LEBANON. 

ANTIOCH  ('Am6xeta).— In  Syria,  under  the 
Seleucids,  ;bhere  appear  to  have  been  at  least  five 
places  which  at  one  time  or  another  enjoyed  this 
title :  Hippos  on  the  hills  above  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  ('A.  $  irpbs  "Iiririp),  Gadara  (cf. 
Stephanus,  De  Urblbus;  Roland,  Pal.  774),  Gora,^a 
in  E.  Gilead  ('A.  y  wy>As  T$  XpvcropAq.),  all  of  them  in 


the  Decapolis,  and  perhaps  also  Acco  or  Ptolemaia 
(Head,  Hist.  Num.  677) ;  but  the  Antioch  in 
Syria  was  A.  on  the  Orontes,  distinguished  as 
'A.  i]  trp&s,  or  &ri,  Aafivy,  and  entitled  /tt^r/xfaroAis 
(ib.  656). 

Under  an  Eastern  people  like  the  Arabs,  the 
natural  capital  of  Syria  is  Damascus,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Arabian  desert.  But  when  the  Greeks  poured 
into  the  land  after  Alexander,  it  was  inevitable 
,'  • the  centre  of  their  govern- 
ment nearer  tne  mediterranean  and  Asia  Minor. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Seleucid  Empire  was 
founded,  Seleucus  Nikator  (Jos.  c.  Apwn,  ii.  4) 
selected  a  site  120  stadia  from  the  sea  (Strabo, 
xvi.),  where  the  Orontes,  now  El-'Asi,  and  the 
great  roads  from  the  Euphrates  and  Coele-Syria 
break  the  long  Syrian  range  and  debouch  upon  the 
coast.  The  projected  Euphrates-Levant  railway  is 
to  pass  by  the  same  way.  The  valley  is  tolerably 
wide,  and  both  fair  and  fertile.  The  city  was 
built  partly  on  an  island  in  the  river,  but  mostly 
on  the  N.  Dank  of  the  latter,  and  up  the  slopes  of 
Mt.  Silpius.  By  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(175  B.C.)  it  consisted  of  four  quarters  (rerpciTroXts, 
Strabo),  divided  by  the  long  columned  street 
which  was  a  feature  of  every  Greek  city  in  Syria, 
and  by  a  second  which  cut  this  obliquely.  Temples 
and  other  large  public  buildings  were  erected  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Seleucids  and  their  lioman 
successors.  Daphne  was  a  mi;"li1  c-i.-irji:  grove 
sacred  to  Apollo  (Jos.  Ant.  XVJI.  u  i  ,  I'linv,  HN 
v.  18 ;  2  Mac  48J).  Under  the  Seleucids  the  city 
developed  a  mixed  populace,  essentially  fickle  and 
turbulent,  who  fiLruui  1\  :••  -r; .  *i.  I  their  rulers. 
There  were  Je\\h  iii  Ani.oon  from  tne  time  of  its 
foundation,  for  Seleucus  Nikator  gave  them  the 
rights  of  citizenship  (Jos,  Ant.  XII.  iii.  1).  Many 
others  must  have  fled  or  been  carried  captive  to  A. 
during  the  Maccabsean  period  (ib.  XII.  XIII.  passim}. 
The  Antiochenes  expelled  Alexander  Balas,  and 
offered  the  crown  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who, 
however,  persuaded  them  to  receive  Demetiius 
Nikator  (ilk.  XIII.  iv.  7 ;  but  cf.  1  Mac  l!18ff-).  They 
besieged  the  latter  in  his  palace;  but  with  the 
help  of  Jonathan  Maccabseus  and  3000  Jews  he 
regained  the  city,  yet  soon  after  was  obliged  to 
yield  it  to  Alexander's  son  Antiochus  and  his 
general  Tryphon  (Ant.  XIII.  v.  3 ;  1  Mac  ll88***). 
Under  the  Seleucids  A.  remained  till  B.C.  83,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Tigranes  of  Armenia.  When 
Pompey  overthrew  the  latter,  he  made  A.  a  free 
city,  and  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Prefect,  and 
capital  of  the  Bom.  province  of  Syria.  M.  Antonius 
ordered  the  citizens  to  release  all  the  Jews  whom 
they  had  enslaved,  and  restore  to  them  their  pos- 
sessions (Ant.  XIV.  xii.  6).  When  Pompey  fell,  A. 
sided  with  Caesar,  and  after  Aetiuin  \v  ith  Augustus. 
Both  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  Herod  the  Great 
(Ant.  XVI,  v.  3)  and  Tiberius,  embellished  the  town 
with  theatres,  baths,  and  streets.  The  harbour 
of  A.  was  Seleucia.  The  :  o:  -/In  "'-:i  was  very 
vigorous.  They  revolted  •  *-  ••«'.!  '  s1  -  against 
Rome ;  and  after  the  disastrous  earthquakes  of 
A.D.  37  and  subsequent  years  they  quickly  restored 
the  town.  Art  and  literature  were  cultivated  so 
as  to  draw  the  praise  of  Cicero;  but  with  the 
energy  and  brilliance  of  this  people  there  was 
ever  mixed  a  notorious  insolence  and  scurrility. 
A  large  number  of  Romans  settled  in  A.,  and 
the  Jewish  community  speedily  grew  in  numbers 
and  in  influence  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
(Jos.  BJ  ll.  xviii.  5),  who  protected  them  in  the 
first  Jewish  revolt  against  Kome,  but  afterwards 
displayed  a  bitter  hate  against  them  (ib.  VII. 
v.  2). 

It  was  when  A.  was  filled  with  these  rich  and 
varied  elements  of  life— Josephus  calls  her  the 
third  city  of  the  Empire,  next  to  Rome  and  Alex 
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andria  (BJ  III.  ii.  4)— that  she  entered  the  history 
of  Christianity.  Antiochean  Jew- 
Greeks  must  have  come  under  the  •  • .  •  •  . 
apostles'  ministry  in  Jerus.  Nicolas  '  a  proselyte 
of  A.'  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  (Ac60).  Upon  the 
persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  the  disciples 
were  scattered  as  far  north  as  A.  (Ac  H19fr<)s  and 
among  them  some  men  of  Cyprus  and  Gyrene, 
who  began  to  preach  to  Greeks  (many  ancient 
authorities  give  *  Grecian  Jews,'  1»  M  HI- <  ly  Greeks 
are  meant, — for  otherwise  the  i;--,  -id  so-;  made 
between  the  Cypriotes  and  Cyrenians  and  the 
other  preachers  in  II20  is  meaningless).  To  them 
at  A.  the  Church  at  Jerus,  sent  Barnabas,  who, 
after  seeing  the  situation,  went  and  fetched  Paul 
thithci  fiom  Tarsus.  For  a  year  they  worked  to- 
gether in  the  church,  teaching ;  *  and  the  disciples 
were  called  Christians  first  in  A.'  The  wit 
of  the  place  was  always  famous  r-  •  i1  • 
names,  rrophets  arrived  from  Jerus.  •  •«  .«  ••  .", 
famine  ;  and  when  this  came  to  pass,  the  cnurcn  ol 
A.  proved  once  more  the  vigour  of  the  population 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  by  sending  supplies 
to  Jerus.  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul 
(ib.  »-»).  These  returned  to  A.,  and  after  their 
ministry  *  in  the  church '  they  were  sent  forth  by 
the  port  of  Seleucia  to  Cyprus  on  Paul's  first  great 
missionary  fomrioy  (IS1) ;  and  from  this  to  A.  they 
returned,  vitli  Hrcir  report  of  faith  among  the 
Gentiles  (1426f).  When  Jews  came  down  to  teach 
the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the  latter,  the 
Church  at  A.  sent  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  Jerus.  to 
claim  for  them  freedom  from  the  law  (15lff*) ;  and 
a  deputation  from  Jerus.  returned  with  the  two 
ambassadors  (1522ff<)-  After  ministering  for  a  time 
in  A.,  Paul  and  Barnabas  set  forth  on  their 
-  <.i  .1  _*".  ••  ,-\  1 ;.  the  Cilician  gates  (Ramsay)  to 
I  „  '-  I-  ;"!'•"  returned  (1822) ;  and  A.  was  the 
starting-point  of  his  third  journey  (ift.83),  which 
also  was  taken  into  Asia  Minor,  by  the  Syrian  and 
Cilician  gates,  one  great  line  of  the  advance- 
ment of  rliii  ii,vhi\  ix  i1  bward.  A.  was  not  only 
the  first  <;  -i-il'"  (  ,s::  Hi,  but  may  be  called  the 
mother  of  all  the  rest.  This  pre-eminence  she  con- 
tinued to  enjoy ;  for  it  was  |-M^.!:">\  1  er  missionary 
originality,  rather  than  th«»  i-;1  .r'<Ti  which  made 
Peter  her  bishop  for  two  years  (cf.  Gal  2n), 
that  gave  her  Patriarch  precedence  of  those  of 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Jerus.,  and  Alexandria. 
A.  was  the  birthplace  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
John  Cluyso&tom,  arid  Evagrius.  As  long  as  she 
r<wiHiri<Ml  pnit  of  mi  empire  with  its  centre  in 
l>.Topf,  A.  continued  the  virtual  capital  of  Syria. 
When  the  Arabs  came,  she,  the  city  of  the  Levant, 
yielded  to  (lie  city  of  the  Desert;  and  though 
with  the  Cn3Mi«leih  she  became  once  more  the  pivot 
of  the  Western  its  bearing  on  Syria,  and  the  centre 
of  the  Principality  of  A.  (from  Taurus  to  Nahr-el- 
Kebir),  she  fell  away  again  when  they  left,  and 
gave  up  to  Damascus  even  her  Christian  Patriarch. 
Now  Antaki  (Turkish),  or  Antakiyeh  (Arab.),  she 
is  a  meagre  town  of  6000  inhabitants.  Besides  the 
ruins  of  Justinian's  wall  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  of  importance. 

LTTERArTOE.-<Besides  the  ancient  authorities  already  cited), 
Reland,  Falast^na,  119  ff.,  whore  .Tiio*v(.fi  <»rror,  (1  ni  A.  w;,s 
Hamaih  (Comm  on  Amos  C)  «r  II  \  ah  f'V,r//wi  <vi  LA>\-.  17;, 
is  btaied  and  opoosed;  C.  0  Mi.>r,  An'iyn'nii'f  At  ,V  'f-eri<jK 
(Gotmitfen,  18&'),  Noris,  An*iu*  H  1  o't-hw  £,  n,wne  fan  urn  ; 
Gibbon  and  Mommsen,  patt-m',  Sd  -I*\.T,  UJT  I.  i.  li>7,  II. 
passim ;  various  lives  of  St.  Paul,  esp.  Convbeare  and  Howson'a ; 
Lewm,  Fasti  Sacri,  passim ;  Eamsaj ,  Church  in  the  Rom,  Emp. 
chs  u  -vii.,  xvi.  On  A.  under  the  Moslems,  see  the  extracts 
from  Arab,  geographers  in  Guy  Le  Strange,  Palestine  vnder  the 
Moslems,  esp.  867-377.  On  the  A.  of  the  Crusaders,  Key, 
rv'wi'v  rranque*  de  Syrie  aux  IZme  et  I3mf  sikclc*;  cf. 
al*o  J3ojijaui.il  of  Tudela's  Travels,  A.D.  1163,  and  Bertrandere 
de  la  Brocquiere's  in  1432;  and  on  the  modern  citj,  see 
Chesney,  Euphrat-ea  Expedition ;  and  George  Smith,  Assyrian 
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1NTIOCH  IN  PISIBIA  ('Ai/ri^ewi  Hi<ndi&,  more 
correctly  rendered  ^Pisidian  Antioch')  is  defined 
by  Strabo  (pp.  569,  557,  577)  as  a  city  of 
Phrygia  towards  or  near  Pisidia.  It  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  sixteen  Antiochs  founded  by 
Seleucus  Nikator  (301-280  ;  Appian,  Syr.  57)f>and 
named  after  his  father.  The  inhabitants  claimed 
to  be  colonists  from  Magnesia  on  the  Mieander  ; 
but  traditions  claiming  Greek  origin  for  Phrygian 
cities  were  fashionable  and  untrustworthy.  In 
190  B.C.  it  was  declared  free  by  the  Komans  ;  arid 
its  history  is  unknown  until  in  39  B.C.  it  was  made 
by  Antony  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Amyntas  (a 
we  learn  from  Appian,  Civ.  y.  75,  cf.  btrabo,  p. 
569);  on  whose  death  in  25  it  passed  into  Kora. 
hands  as  part  of  the  province  GALATJA.  At 
some  time  earlier  than  6  B.C.  (OIL  in,  6074) 
Augustus  made  it  a  colonia  with  Latin  rights 
(Digest,  50.  15.  8,  10)  with  the  name  Ctesaieia 
Antiocheia,  the  administrative  centre  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  province,  and  the  military 
centre  of  a  series  of  colonies  (Lystra,  Parlais, 
Cremna,  Comama,  Olbasa)  founded  to  defend  the 
province  against  the  unruly  and  dangerous  Pisidi- 
ans  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Taurus  mountains, 
Th  '  •  '"  '/rict  to  which  Antioch  belonged 
is  "'  by  Strabo  (and  also  in  Ac  16a 

182  .  ••  •  •>  the  South-Galatian  theory,  held 
by  some  scholars,  disputed  by_  others),  Pisidian 
Phrygia  by  Ptolemy  v.,  5.  4,  Pisidia  by  Ptolemy  v.s 
4.  11,  and  by  later  authorities,  showing  that 
•  ;,  "  ,  ";  that  part  of  Phrygia,  which  was  included 
m  ihe  province  Galatia  and  separated  from  the 
great  mass  of  Phrygia  (which  was  part  of  the 
province  Asia),  was  merged  in  Pisidia.  Thus  the 
name  Antioch  towards  Pisidia  (Strabo,  A.D.  19),  or 
Pisidian  Antioch  (to  •""  ''  *  '  "'  from  Antioch 
on  the  Mseander  or  '  \  ti.'»vo  T>]J,(  "  to 

the  name  Antioch  of  Pisidia  (Ptolemy  v.,  i.  It,  Jind 
some  MSS.  of  Ac  1314).  The  influence  of  the 
preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Antioch  radi- 
:  .  '••  *  *  •  '••  connected  politically  with 

the  city  (Ac  13**).  Antioch  (as  Arundel  discovered) 
is  situated  about  2  miles  E.  from  Yalowatch 
on  the  skirts  of  the  long  ridge  called  SultJin-Bii^li, 
in  a  -  •  '••!>•  -"'i.  i  ion,  about  3600  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  OM  'lu-iiv.r.t:  a,  large  and  fertile  plain,  which 
stretches  away  S.E.  to  the  Limnai  (Egerdir 
Lake),  and  is  drained  by  the  river  Anthios.  The 
ruins,  which  are  ""  ••  •"  <k  ;,"•",  of  great  extent, 
hare  never  as  yet  !•  n  «-,  •  -:\  examined.  An- 
tioch was  a  great  seat  of  the  worship  of  Men 
Aska§nos  ;  but  the  large  estates  and  numerous 
loiiijiWInvc*-  mled  by  the  priests  were  confiscated 
by  ilic  Kcri.ans.  Jewish  colonists  were  always 
favoured  by  the  Seleucid  kings,  who  found  them 
good  and  trusty  supporters  ;  many  thousands  of 
Jews  were  settled  in  the  cities  of  Phrygia  (Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  iiii;  Cicero,  pw  Flacco,  28.  66-8); 
and  a  f-vrngrogiie  at  Antioch  is  mentioned  Ac  1314. 
The  influence  ascribed  to  the  ladies  of  Antioch  (Ac 
1350)  is  characteristic  of  Phrygia  and  Asia  Minor 
generally,  where  women  enjoyed  groat  con=-ulor<i- 
tion,  and  often  held  office  in  the  ciue->  ^co  J'ana, 
Quatenusfemince  respublicasattigerint,  1891), 
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ANTIOCHUNS  ('Awtox«&,  2  Mac  48'19).  —  The 
efforts  of  Antiochtis  Epiphanes  to  spread  _Gr. 
culture  and  Gr.  customs  throughout  his  dominions 
were  diligently  furthered  by  a  section  of  the  Jews 
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The  leader  of  this  TT  I1-  M"/  '  .  party,  Jason,  brother 
of  the  high  pries^  '  •  i  ,,  ''.  ,  offered  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  Antiochus  to  induce  the  king  to 
transfer  the  high  priesthood  to  himself  r  ""  ,~  1  * 
with  certain  other  favours  to  alloAv  the 
of  Jerusalem  fito  be  enrolled  as  Antiochians/  that 
is,  to  f  A  ^  ""•»  the  titles  and  privileges  of 
citizens  •  V  .•  What  was  the  precise  nature 
of  the  desired  privileges  we  do  not  know.  Antiochus 
acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Jason,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  party  of  'Antiochians'  from  Jerusalem 
was  sent  vy  him  as  a  sacred  deputation,  to  convey 
a  contribution  of  money  for  the  festival  of  Heracles 
at  Tyre.  EL  A.  WHITE. 

ANTIOCHIS  ('Airoxfe,  2  Mac  480),  a  concubine 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who,  in  accordance  with 
an  old  Oriental  custom,  assigned  to  her  for  her 
maintenance  the  revenues  of  the  two  Cilician 
cities,  Tarsus  and  Mallus.  This  grant  gave  rise 
to  disturbances  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
cities,  but  we  are  not  told  what  means  were  taken 
by  Antiochus  to  allay  their  discontent. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

1NTIOCHUS  ('Ajrfoxcw,  1  Mac  1216  14*;  cf.  Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  v.  8),  the  father  of  Numenius,  who  was 
one  of  the  envoys  sent  (c.  144  B.C.)  by  Jonathan  the 
Maccabee  to  renew  the  covenant  made  by  Judas 
with  the  Romans,  and  to  enter  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Spartans.  H.  A.  WHITE. 


ANTIOCHUS  I.  ('Ayrfoxos,  'the  opposer'),  sur- 
named  Soter,  *  deliverer,5  was  born  B.C.  324,  son  of 
of  Seleucus  Nikator  and  of  Apama,  a  princess  of 
?<;,••",  MJI  He  succeeded  his  father  (B.C.  280)  on 
;j.,.  ,v,k..|.  of  Syr*  \  ,'  -n  '•  ,•  i*  e  nineteen  years 
of  his  reign  was  •  •  •  .  <  •  w  with  the  prose- 
cution of  Ms  claims  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  maintenance  of  his  empire  against  Kelts 
and  eastern  revolts,  and  with  the  repression  of 
the  Gauls  who  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
slain  by  one  of  the  latter  in  battle  (B.C.  261).  The 
possession  of  Coele-Syria  was  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  him  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (1st  Syrian 
War),  but  it  remained  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
latter,  and  the  S.  districts  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  invaded  by  Antiochus.  K.  W.  Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS  II.  (surnamed  Theos,  *a  god*) 
succeeded  his  father,  A.  I.,  as  king  of  Syria  in  B.C. 
261.  His  kingdom  was  invaded  soon  after  his 
accession  by  the  generals  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
(2nd  Syrian  War),  who  occupied  several  of  the 
ju  i  ci:  ;:1  i  <>••  T:  •  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Peace 
was  concluded  (B.C.  250),  probably  on  condition 
that  A.  should  put  away  his  wife  Laodice,  marry 
Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and  transfer  the 
succession  to  her  issue  (Athen.  ii.  45).  In  a  short 
time  either  Laodice  was  recalled,  or  A.  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  her  ;  but,  in  mistrust  or  revenge  for 
the  insult  passed  upon  her,  =ho  ploi  led  n<rninst  A., 
caused  him  (B.C.  246-  to  bo  pou-oncd  anq  Jforenice's 
infant  to  be  put  to  dojirli,  find  .seen  red  ilio  throne 
for  her  sou  Seleucus  (App.  Syr.  65;  Justin,  xxvii.  1  ; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  1).  There  are  strong  evidences 
that  A.  conferred  upon  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
a  democratic  constitution  and  the  rights  of  auto- 
nomy. His  surname  was  given  him  by  the  Miles- 
ians in  gratitude  for  his  victory  over  their  tyrant 
Timarchus  (App.  Syr,  65).  The  Jews  in  these 
cities,  and  notably  in  Ephesus,  shared  in  throe 
rights  of  citizenship;  and  this  was  the  case, 
both  in  the  arrangement  of  cities  rebuilt  during 
the  Hellenic  age,  and  in  the  reorganisation  of 
older  cities  effected  chiefly  by  A.  n.  See  Arrian, 
i.  17.  10  and  18.  2  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iii.  2  ;  Apion.  h. 
4  ;  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscript.  Grcec.  nn.  166, 
171.  Dn  II8  is  traditionally  interpreted  of  Anti- 


ochus (Jerome,  ad  Dan.  II6),  but  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  is  almost  hopelessly  corrupt. 

JR.  W.  Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS  III.  ('the  Great')  was  the  son  ol 
Seleucus  Kallimcus  (B  0.  248-226),  and  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Syria  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Seleucus  Keraunus  (B.C.  223),  Immediately  after 
his  accession  he  made  war  upon  Egypt ;  and  in  two 
successive  •;•"  ''-"i-  he  led  his  army  as  far  as 
Dora,  a  few  nines  to  the  N.  of  Csssarea.  A  truce 
suspended  hostilities  for  a  time  (Polyb.  v.  60 ; 
Justin,  xxx.  1,  2),  during  which  he  put  down 
Molo's  rebellion  in  Media.  In  B.C.  218  he  again 
drove  the  Egyp.  forces  southwards,  and  himself 
wintered  at  Ptolemais ;  but  the  next  year  he  was 
completely  defeated  at  Raphia  (Polyb.  v.  51-87 ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  759),  near  Gaza,  and  left  Ptolemy 
Piii\»i-,.ioi  in  i.1  T  ••  :J  :  ;••  -ssion  of  CoaleSyria 
and  Phoenicia  !  :••  ,o  .-/A  n  -  years  he  spent  in 
warfare  against  Achaeus,  whom  he  took  m  B.C. 
214,  and  in  Parthia  and  Bactna,  where  his  suc- 
cesses gained  for  him  his  surname.  But  on 
^  "  '  leath,  in  B.C.  204,  he  formed  an  alliance 
of  Macedon  for  the  partition  of  Egypt 
between  the  two  powers  (Liv.  xxxi.  14).  In  Judaea 
he  found  a  party  among  the  Jews  alienated  from 
Egypt,  and  with  their  help  he  extended  his  king- 
dom to  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  But  an  invasion 
of  his  dominions  by  Attains,  king  of  PCI^MMIUS, 
checked  his  further  progress;  and  in  his  absence 
Scopas,  an  Egyp.  /.  ••.••H]  o  -erran  Judsea,  and 
recovered  the  lost'.  •!,•>•".•.  A.  hastened  to 
oppose  him,  and  at  Paneas  {ILfoeto?,  a  grotto  of 
Pan,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  district),  near  the 
source  of  tEe  Jordan,  gained  a  decisive  victory 
(B.C.  198),  which  made  him  again  master  of  all 
Pal.  (Polyb.  xvi.  18,  xxviii.  1 ;  Liv.  xxx.  19 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  iii.  3).  Judaea  was  thus  finally  connected 
with  the  Seleucid  dynasty.  Syrian  a-rpariTyoL,  or 
military  governors,  were  appointed ;  and  regular 
taxes  were  imposed,  and  leased  to  contractors  in 
the  several  towns.  A.  farther  guaianteed  the 
inviolability  of  the  temple,  and  provided  by  ample 
grants  for  the  performance  of  its  services  (Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  iii.  4).  With  a  view  to  pacify  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  he  sent  there  2000  Jewish  families 
from  M"  I'l.'-ir.'a  ••  "bh  grants  of  land  and  im- 
munitj  •>••!  .,,'..  u-  The  intervention  of  the 
Romans  prevented  any  further  expedition  against 
Egypt :  and  a  treaty  was  made  by  which  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  to<>lv  :".  in  ••  •"•',•:• '  \  "-  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, who  v  i-  •  i».'ii  -•••!  ji  h  •  dower  the  three 
provinces  of  <  -«>'n-  "\\  i  \t .  P.M  ,i.r  :..  and  Pal,  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  17 ;  App.  &yr.  b ;  Liv.  xxxv,  13 ;  Jos.  Ant. 
XII.  iv.  1).  The  transfer  of  the  nioxm <•*,•*  Lhem- 
•  •',-«••  ,  •  :  )t  to  have  taken  j-iiii-o,  iliouj'li  the 
•;•.  •:  in-  ?  •:•  shared  in  their  revenue.  Judsea 
was  ]Molh<ili1\  ii«'- ..[  '('-I  by  Syrian  and  Egyp.  garri 
sons  side  by  side ;  and  the  people  were  subjected 
to  a  twofold  tyranny.  A.  retained  the  nominal 
sovereignty ;  but  in  B.C.  196  he  left  Prl.  in  order  to 
ooTid iic t  aii  expedition  against  Asia  Minor  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  19),  and  Decame  involved  in  a  long  war  with 
Home.  He  was  finally  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Magnesia  (B.C.  190),  and  three  years  later  was 
killed  in  an  insurrection  at  Elymais.  Dn  IIIO-M  is 
traditionally  interpreted  of  him,  and  he  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Mac  lV  88"8.  The  statements  in  the 
",\"  •  :  ••  •"  -so;ild  be  compared  with  App.  Syr. 
!$•; ;.:.  I  .  x\\x.i.  44,  56.  R.  W.  MOSS. 

ANTIOCHUS  IY.EMPHINES  CEiri^awjf,  'illus- 
trious ' ;  also  named  &rt^aj>ifc,  '  madman/  Polyb, 
xxvi.  10;  vLK7j(f>6pos3  'victorious/  and  0e6s,  on  coins 
and  in  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  v.  5),  second  son  of  A.  the 
Great,  was  for  14  years  ahostppo  .it  Iionv%  and, 
after  expelling  Heliodorus,  s-r,- •<•»•'!•  «i  in-  own 
brother  Seleucus  Philopator  in  B.C.  175.  His 
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polioy  was  to  spread  Greek  culture  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  8) 
tliiougb  his  dominions,  and  so  knit  the  various 
peoples  into  a  compact  and  -ir^K  -i.v  :  OM  -I  unity, 
boon  after  his  accession  he  was  called  upon  to 
settle  a  dispute  at  Jems,  between  the  high  priest 
Oriias  ill.  and  his  brother  Jason,  the  leader  of  the 
rY  "  V  party.  Onias  was  driven  from  Jerus. 
, '  "•"  •  •  t  ;  and  Jason  secured  the  high  priesthood 
"by  the  payment  to  the  king  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  the  promise  ll.o'fi  <.»Ii*v  to  Hellenize 
the  city  (2  Mac  49-ls,  1  Mae  ptf-ltf;'jos.  Ant.  xil. 
v.  1).  A.  soon  after  visited  the  oi'v  i"  IVM-OT.,  md 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  IK-MO  .1  \£  ^I..<1  -'•  -). 
In  B.C.  171  Jason  was  himself  supplanted  by 
Menelaus,  who  offered  larger  bribes ;  but  the  next 
year  he  was  encouraged  by  a  rumour  of  the  king's 
death  in  Egypt  to  besiege  Jerus.  (2  Mac  55).  The 
tidings  reached  A.  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
second  prosperous  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  at  once, 
*in  a  furious  mind,'  lie  marched  against  Jerus. 
The  city  was  taken,  many  thousands  of  the  people 
were  massacred,  and  the  temple  was  robbed  of  its 
treasures  (1  Mac  I20"-4,  2  Mac  511'21;  Jos.  Ant. 
Xil.  v.  3;  Apion,  iL  7).  Philip,  a  Phrygian  of 
specially  barbarous  temper  (2  Mac  522),  was  left 
behind  a^  j.-nc-'O"  of  Jerus,,  and  A.  proceeded 
with  the  «i  11  -  o,  , '» j  temple  to  Antioch. 

In  B.C.  168  A.  set  out  on  his  last  expedition 
against  Egypt,  and  was  approaching  Alexandria  to 
besiege  it  when  he  received  from  the  Romans 
1  '  •  >  orders  to  refrain  from  making  war 
•  i»  Vtolemies  (App.  Syr.  66;  Liv.  xlv.  12; 
jeolyb.  xxix.  11;  Justin,  xxxiv.  3)  Reluctantly 
he  withdrew  from  Egypt,  and  vented  his  rage  upon 
Jerus.  (see  Dn  II30).  Apollonius,  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  revenue,  was  detached  with  an  army  of 
22,000  men,  with  instructions  to  exterminate  the 
Jewish  ;•(  •  »•*<>  and  to  colonise  the  city  with  Greeks 
•'•2  Mac,')''-,  I  .M«.(  1^-8?;.  A\i.nin<*  himself  of  the 
Sii'iljrith  IJIM,  \i  i»r«i.-iii-  <'}u)*»c  ihai  day  for  entrance 
in.o  KM  us.,  niii*  in-,,  ^.lh  110  (•!"«»<•  i\o  resistance. 
The  men  were  killed,  except  a  few  who  took  refuge 
with  Judas  Maccabseus  in  flight,  and  the  women 
and  children  sold  into  slavery.  The  city  was  set 
on  fire,  its  walls  thrown  down,  and  their  materials 
used  to  fortify  anew  the  old  city  of  David,  which 
thenceforth  uninteiiupledly  for  26  years  was 
occupied  by  a  Syrian  garrison.  Menelaus  still 
remained,  high  pi  JO*P,  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand  what  his  duties  were,  as  the  daily  sacrifices 
are  said  to  have  ceased  in  the  mor**h  of  Sivan 
(June). 

A  decree  was  then  promulgated  by  A.  through- 
3ut  his  kingdom  that  in  leli^.on,  law,  and  custom 
•all  should  be  o-i-  y.i-1-'  %1  Mnc  1*;  Polyk 
xxxviil  18).  In  J-uvn  ;.'»  •  the  edict  seems  to 
have  met  with  serious  opposition.  Accordingly 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  circumcision,  and 
abstinence  from  unclean  food  were  specifically  for- 
bidden  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Upon  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering1  a  smaller  altar  was  built, 
and  oil  the  25th  of  Chislev  (Dec.  168}  sacrifice  was 
offered  npon  it  to  the  Olympic  Zeus  (1  Mac  I54, 
2  Mac  63 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XIL  v.  4 :  see  Dn  11».  The 
phrase  in  Dn,  D  "  "  *  •  ;  "  .  -ve  other  refer- 
ence,  and  is  not  \  '  \.  .  •  difficulty;  but 
its  oldest  interpretation,  in  the  TAV,  is  ftStfwyfM 
«?pT7/ic&<rews,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  expression 
in  1  Mac  I54).  The  courts,  too,  of  the  temple  were 
jiolliilcd  bv  iridccont  orgies.  ^  At  the  same  time  the 
\\<>i«liip  of  /(-iisi  Xenios  was  instituted  in  the  Sam. 
temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim.  The  festivals  of  Bacchus 
were  introduced  into  the  various  towns,  and  the 
Jews  compelled  to  take  part  in  them  (2  Mac 
67).  A  monthly  search  was  made  (1  Mac  I68)  ,•  and 
the  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law 
was  punishable  by  death.  Similar  measures  were 
taken  in  all  the  cities  frequented  by  the  Jews  in 


the  Syrian  kingdom,  and  even  in  Egypt  (2  Mac 
68'9).  The  effect  upon  the  better  Jews  was  t/o 
arouse  a  spirit  of  heroism,  which  showed  itself  at 
first  only  in  an  inflexible  refusal  to  renounce 
Judaism.  *  They  chose  to  die  .  .  .  and  they  died  ' 
(1  Mac  I63)  ;  and  2  Mac  6n-742  records  with  licence 
certain  instances  which  are  further  elaborated  in 
4  Mac,  and  of  which  Philo  makes  use  in  Quod 
omnis  prob,  lib.  §  13  (Mang.  ii.  459).  Open  resist- 
ance occurred  first  at  Modin  (Mudefr  or 


a  mountain  village  E.  of  Lydda  and  N.  W.  of  Jerus. 
When  the  king's  commissioner  came  to  see  that 
the  edict  was  obeyed,  Mattathias,  the  head  of  the 
priestly  Hasmonaean  family,  refused  compliance, 
killed  the  officer,  and  fled  to  the  hills  (1  Mac  213-28  j 
Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vi.  2  :  a  tradition  ascribes  the  first 
rising  to  an  outrage  iJ{oMi,ii-  •""  upon  a  Jewish 
bride).  His  example  wi:  ^  IP"I  i  a  "by  many  others 
(1  Mac  229)  ;  but  a  great  slaughter  of  them  took 
pL  k  V  s  '  *'  their  refusal  to  defend  themselves  on 
a  ^  ,  -..«  (  Mac  2s2"38).  Mattatlris  peiMi.uWi 
his  followers  that  the  law  of  the  ^abVih  <ii,L  IK..L 
override  the  right  of  defence,  and  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  Asidseans  (  'AcricJcuoi,  nn'pn  I-JASIDIM). 
His  bands  traversed  the  country,  harassing  the 
Syrians  with  ."  ..i.1"'!  ••  ;  ".  "e,  everywhere  de- 
stroying the  -\  ,•!,•>!-<>,  .  ",  j;  (1  Mac  24S"48). 

Towards  tne  end  of  B.C.  167  Mattathias  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  military  <;.ii'.VMn^f|»  of 
Ms  party  by  his  son  Judas  Maccabaeus  (wh.  see). 
After  pursuing  for  a  tune  with  invariable  success 
his  lather's  piactice  of  cutting  off  small  companies 
of  the  enemy  by  surprises,  Judas  found  Ms 
followers  strong  and  expert  enough  to  be  trusted  in 
larger  enterprises.  In  turn  he  routed  an  army  of 
Syrians  and  Samaritans  under  the  command  of 
Apu"»ii  *\  ,  ipitl  ;»  greater  host  at  Bethhoron  under 
horo'i.  .  ii-  -onc'jji  of  Ccele-Syria  (1  Mae  a10'24;  Joa, 
A  rti,  xn.  v  jju  1  ).  When  news  of  the  revolt  of  Judaea 
reached  A.,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  set  out  upon 
an  expedition  into  Parthia  and  Armenia,  where 
insurrection  was  spreading  and  the  taxes  were 
withheld  (Tac.  Hist,  v,  8  ;  App.  Syr.  45  ;  Midler, 
Fragm.  ii.  10).  But  he  left  Lysias  behind,  as 
regent  and  guardian  of  his  son,  with  orders  to 
<"  |,,,;n*t  .!.T;,>a;iJJac3P-«;  Jos.  ^tn^  XII.  vii.  2), 
I  \  -  ,  -  ,••  o"«  c  <i(  spatched  a  large  body  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and 
Gorgias;  and  with  them  came  merchants  to 
purchase  the  expected  Jewish  slaves  (1  Mac  338"41). 
At  Emmaus  (  'E/ctjwaotf/i,  the  modern  Amwas),  Judas 
inflicted  so  signal  a  defeat  upon  G-orgias  that  the 
Syrian  troops  fled  out  of  the  country  (1  Mac  43*2). 
In  B.C.  165  Lysias  in  person  led  a  still  larger  army 
against  Judas,  but  was  completely  defeated  at 
Bethzur  (1  Mac  4s8-83  j  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  vii.  5).  Judas 
i<;:;."'i".l  possession  of  the  entire  country  except 
ili'»  01  ;,"<!<!  in  Jerus.,  and  on  the  25th  01  Chislev 
the  daily  sacrifices  were  restored  (1  Mac  452,  2  Mac 
105  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  vii.  6  and  7  ;  Middoth,  i.  6  ; 
Meaillath  Taanith,  §§  17,  20,  23).  Meanwhile  A. 
had  been  baffled  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  in 
Eljrmais  (1  Mac  61)  the  temple  of  Nanaia  ('the 
desire  of  women,1  Dn  II83,  identified  with  Artemis, 
Polyb.  xxxi  11;  with  Aphrodite,  App.  Syr.  60; 
or  more  probably  with  Adonis  or  Tammuz).  He 
retired  to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabae  in  Persia 
where  he  became  mad  and  died  (B.C. 


LITERATURE.—  Liv.  xli.-xlv.;  Polyb.  xxvl-xxxi.;  App  Sy»*  4&, 
66  :  Justin,  xxiv  3,  are  the  principal  classical  authentic*.  Bu 
1121-45  is  generally  interpreted  of  A.  iv.  (Jerome,  ad  Dan  <x  11), 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  thought  of  the  writer  of 
Rev  135.  The  Megillatii  Antiochus  is  legendary,  post-Talrnudie 
in  date,  ami  of  little  worth  as  history.  Derenbourg,  Hist. 
,"^-63,  extracts  from  Megillath  Taanith,  which,  with  1  and  2 
Mao  and  Jot).  Ant.  xn.  v.,  is  the  only  Jewish  source  of  \alue. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS  Y.  (Eifocfaw  'born  of  a  noble 
futher')  succeeded  bis  father,  A.  Epiphanea,  in 
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B.C.  164,  at  the  age  of  9  (App.  Syr.  46,  66)  or 
of  11  (Euseb.  Chron.  Arm,  i.  348)  years.  Epipli. 
had  appointed  his  foster-brother  (2  Mac  929)  Philip 
as  his  son's  guardian  (1  Mac  615-  55  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XII. 
ix.  2)  j  but  Lysias,  the  governor  of  the  provinces 
from  the  T  :.]•""'«!">,  to  Egypt,  assumed  that 
function  (1  VM  '<>-).  In  B.C.  163  Lysias  and  A. 
led  an  expedition  to  the  relief  of  Jems.,  which  was 
being  besieged  by  Judas  Maccab.  (1  Mac  618"so  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  ix.  3).  The  armies  met  at  Bethzacharias, 
some  9  miles  to  the  N.  of  Bethsura  (Bethzur), 
where  Judas  was  defeated  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  ix.  4; 
Wars,  I.  i.  5  ;  1  Mac  647).  [2  Mac  IS16-  17,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  Judas  as  victorious,  but  is  clearly 
unhistorical.]  A.  took  Bethsura,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Jerus.  Within  the  city  •<••,"  ^  •" 
food  was  soon  felt,  as  the  year  was  a  ^ 
one  (1  Mac  6^);^  and  news  that  Philip  was 
.i.ui'ojuMn^  \iil!o<*>  was  received  by  the  besiegers. 
Peace  was  made  on  ^the  condition  that  the  Jews 
should  be  left  undisturbed  in  their  national 
customs  (1  Mac  6s9,  2  Mac  1323)  j  but  A.  violated 
this  condition  by  destroying  the  city  fortifications 
and  :"  :»':  <>  s*  i-  'li  •  !  ugh  priest  (1  Mac  662;  Jos. 
Ant,  \.s.  ;\.  "-,.  ;V  .;  was  conquered  with  ease  at 
Antioch  ;  but  in  B.C.  162  A.  himself  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  cousin,  Demetrius  Soter,  and 
put  to  death  (1  Mac  74,  2  Mac  142;  Jos.  Ant.  XII. 
x.  1;  App.  Syr.  47;  Polyb.  xxxi.  19;  Liv.  Epit.  46). 

R.  W.  Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS  YL  (surnamed  *Tbm<j>wty  &t,6vv<ros  on 
coins,  but  0e6s  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiil.  vii  1)  was  a  son  of 
Alexander  Balas  (App.  Syr.  68)  and  Cleopatra. 
In  B.C.  145,  while  still  a  child,  he  was  brought 
from  Arabia,  where  he  had  remained  with  his 
father's  captor,  and  set  up  by  Diodotus  (Tryphon, 
wh.  see)  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Syria, 
then  held  by  Demetrius  Nikator.  Tryphon  secured 
the  support  of  the  Syrian  generals,  and  of  Jonathan 
(wh.  see),  who  was  appointed  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  Simon  to  the  military,  headship  of 
Pal.:  and  A.  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the 
greater  part  of  Syria.  The  success  of  Jonathan 
in  subduing  the  whole  country  from  Tyre  and 
Damascus  to  Egypt  aroused  the  jealousy  or  the 
fear  of  Tryphon,  who,  by  :;,  ;  '  <m.  imprisoned 
and  afterwards  put  him  to  death  (B.C.  143).  The 
next  year  (or  possibly  later  ;  see  Jos.  Ant.  xin. 
vii.  1  ;  1  Mac  13P1  ;  App.  Syr.  67,  68  ;  Justin,  xxxvi. 
1  ;  but  the  evidence  of  coins  is  in  favour  of  the 
earlier  date)  Tryphon  '  <  'he  assassination  of 
A.  by  surgeons  (Liv.  .  ,•  .  and  «,sguined  the 
crown  of  S.  Syria  in  h  K<  W.  Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS  ¥11.  (surnamed  St&fr^y,  from  the 
place  of  his  education,  Side  in  Pamphylia,  Euseb. 
Chron.  Arm.  i.  349  ;  also  ctfcre^ijs  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiil. 
viii.  2  ;  and  e&epytrrjs  on  coins)  was  the  second  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter.  In  B.C.  138  he  excelled  Tryphon, 
and  without  further  opposition  obtained  the  throne 
of  Syria.  At  first  ne  confirmed  to  Simon  im- 
munities granted  by  former  kings,  and  added  the 
right  of  coining  money  (1  Mac  153"9);  but  after- 
wards demanded  the  surrender  o,p  llo  j-'i-'i'ii  rl 
fortresses  (1  Mac  1528"SI).  Simor,  ••  ,  •:  "•:  .  <>  p\-i 
them  up,  and  defeated  the  king's  o!"<  <  i  ('-  !!->'M  .- 
(1  Mac  161'*0;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  vii.  3).  In  B.C.  135 
A.  in  person  led  an  army  into  Judaea,  and  besieged 
Jerus.  The  siege  lasted  for  many  months,  in  the 
course  of  which  A.  sent  sacrifices  into  the  city  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Jos.  Ant.  xm.  viii.  2),  but 
allowed  no  provisions  to  pass  his  lines.  Peace  was 
at  length  made  on  terms  which  restored  the  Syrian 
supremacy  (Jos.  Ant.  XIIL  viii.  3),  without  unduly 
provoking  the  intervention  of  Rome  (ib.  xm.  ix.  2). 
In  B.C.  129  Hyrcanus  (wh.  see)  accompanied  A. 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  but  the 
next  year  the  king  fell  in  battle  with  Arsaces  vii. 


(ib.  XIII.  viii.  4 ;  App.  Syr.  68 ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  10  j 
Liv.  Epit.  55).  R.  W.  Moss. 

ANTIPAS  (Antipater).— See  under  HEEOD. 

ANTIPAS  ('An-kras).—  On)y  mentioned  in  Rev  213, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Churan  of  Pergamum,  in  the 
following  terms :  *  I  know  where  thou  dwellest, 
where  the  throne  of  Satan  is ;  and  thou  boldest  my 
name,  and  didst  not  deny  my  faith,  even  (or  and) 
in  the  days  of  Antipas  ^nominative),  my  witness, 
(my)  faithful  one,  who  was  ^1,'iin  iimorii*  ;\<>u, 
where  Satan  dwelleth.'  Some  auihoih  ^  Jii-o".  & 
als  (« in  which  *)  after  the  word  *  days '  5  and  two 
versions  take  the  wor<t  Antipas  as  a  verb,  dvreiTras 
('thou  didst  contradict');  but  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  this  is  Correct.  WH  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  'AvrlTra  tn  the  gen.  should  be  read. 

Various  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  name 
are  current,  one  making  A.  the  withstander  of 
all,  and  identifying  him  with  Timothy;  another 
descending  as  low  ,-,  -  -\  •  • ! "  •  ;i  \  •  '  i  i  t .  But  the 
name  must  in  all :  \i»,'  !:<>•»  I  .  .  i  .-i  i,  real  man, 
and  is  probably  a  shortened  form  of  Antipater. 

Antipas  does  not  occur  in  the  lists  of  the  70  disciples 
(Pseud.  -Dorotheus,  Solomon  oi  Basra),  but  Andreas  and  Arethas, 
the  commentators  on  the  ADocalypse,  speak  of  having-  read  the 
acts  of  his  martyrdom.  TEese  are  to  be  found  in  the  Act  a 
Sanctorum,  April  11  (April,  torn.  11.  pp.  2,  4,  and  967).  They  are 
rhetorical  and  late  in  thasr  present  form,  and  give  no  par- 
ticulars of  the  saint's  life.  They  represent  him  as  being-  cast 
into  a  heated  brazen  bull  sn  the  temple  of  Artemis,  bj  order 
cf«n:''i'"i  .'),  •  •>•  (J  ,-i-i_r  ;•,<!!  ,,.  ,  |.  .-.  ..i  He  was 
a  '•  i«  •  F.  !'•><)  IV1.,  m  .-.I.  vf  •*',  j  •<»  o  o  o'inofhis 
A  •  -  (r  u  J  IH  i.ii,  ltd. '!»)••  ^. -  «•,"*•  N  i",i'/\  /  ,  'i  prayed 
tnat  chose  suilermg  from  toothache  might  be  relieved  at  his 
tomb.  The  jMall  in  whicfls  he  suffered  was  shown  at  Oon- 
'"'i  •  ."  J.  "I  Par.).  In  the  Ethiopia  calendar 

.-<:.>,,.•,,    ,  <,  MI...  /  *.  M.  E.  JAMES. 

ANTIPATER  ('A.vTiira.~oo$).-~ A.,  son  of  Jason,  was 
one  of  two  ambassadors  sent  by  Jonathan  to  the 
Romans  and  '  •  ' '  •  Q  to  renew  *  the  friend- 

ship and  the  •  ,  ..        Mac  1218 1422). 

J.  A.  SELBIB. 

ANTIPATRIS  ('Awftrarpts),  Ac  2331.— A  city  at 
the  foot  of  the  Judsean  hills,  on  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Csesarea :  founded  by  Herod  the  Great. 
The  various  notices  of  its  position,  in  relation  to 
places  near,  are  fully  explained  7  ;*  i  T,i  *:i  «•''"* 
city  at  the  large  ruined  mound  .  •  i  '-k  o ::•<<• 
of  the  'Aujah  River,  north-east  of  Jaffa.  This  site 
is  now  called  J$d$  el  *Ain>  'the  spring -head  * ;  the 
Greek  name  having,  as  is  usual  in  Palestine,  been 
lost.  The  ruins  include  the  shell  of  a  large  medi- 
aeval castle,  which  is  probably  that  called  Mirabel 
in  the  12th  cent.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this 
question,  see  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiii.  Josephus  has 
been  wrongly  supposed  to  place  Antipatris  at 
Caphar  Saba,  farther  north  (Ant.  xm.  xv.  1, 
XVI.  v.  2 ;  Wars,  I.  xxi.  9).  C.  R.  CONDEE. 

ANUB  (awjfl.— A  man  of  Judah  (1  Ch  48).  See 
GENEALOGY. 

ANYIL  (DBS,  a  stroke,  blow).— The  word  occurs 
with  this  meaning  only  in  Is  417.  The  anvil  of 
the  East  is  a  boot-shaped  piece  of  metal  inserted 
in  a  section  of  oak  or  walnut  log.  Larger  or 
smaller,  it  is  used  by  tinsmiths,  shoemakers,  silver- 
smiths, and  blacksmiths.  The  <>-\ '  ":•;*•)•  i  of  the 
metal  worker  in  Is  416'7  is  one  ili.r  III'/'H  have 
been  taken  from  the  Arab  workshop  of  the  present 
day.  As  the  Oriental  artisan  has  only  a  few  simple 
tools  at  his  command,  his  work  lacks  the  precision 
and  uniformity  attained  in  the  West  by  elaboiate 
machinery.  Hence  vivacious  •  •• » r  •  i  *  r,  • "  •  i  •  i  •  i  p  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  a  \\  •'  •  ;•  <•.  r  iitnph 
at  times  when  the  article  turns  out  according  to 
sample.  The  act  of  welding  on  the  anvil,  to  which 
the  prophet  alludes,  is  esp.  a  moment  of  noisy 
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enthusiasm  and  mutual  encouragement  between 
the  smith  and  his  fellow-workman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  anvil.  They  then  call  out  to  each  other 
to  strike  more  rapidly  and  vigorously,  befoie  the 
metal  cools,  crying  'skidd  I  shidd*  \  the  Arabic 
equivalen*  of  Isaiah's  'hazak*  I  'be  of  good 
courage  !  Then  the  term  "applied  to  the  soldering 
—  f  tob'  I  Arab,  'fayyib'  !  that  is,  'good'  !  —  is  at  once 
a  call  to  cease  from  further  hammering,  and  a 
declaration  that  the  work  is  satisfactory, 

G.  M.  MACKIE. 

ANY.  —  1.  Being  probably  composed  of  an  one, 
and  dim.  ending  y  (old  Eng.  ig\  *  any5  means  *one 
at  all,'  'one  of  whatever  kind.'  Of  this  orig. 
meaning  good  examples  are  Ps  4?  *  Who  will  show 
us  any  good  ?  s  2  P  39  *  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish.5  2.  Any  is  not  now  used  in  the  sing,  with- 
out 'one,'  'more/  or  the  like,  but  we  find  Jer  2324 
*  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall 
not  see  him  ?  '  Ezk  7"  <  ,  ,  •  "  .'.•"<!  -  lengthen 
himself  ;  so  Zee  133,  J;A  L  '  i^c.  o.  AJU^  thing  as 
an  adverb  ='  at  all,'  'in  any  respect,5  is  found 
2  ChQ20  'it  (silver)  was  not  any  thing  (RV  'was 
nothing  ')  accounted  of  *  j  Gal  56  (  neither  circum- 
cision availeth  a  "  "  •  '  'RV  'anything');  Nu 
1713  *  Whosoever  ,  thing  near  unto  the 

tabernacle  of  the  Lord  shall  die'  (RV  *  Every  one 
that  cometh  near,  that  cometh  near  unto  the  tab, 
of  the  Lord,  dieth  ')  ;  and  even  (Ac  258)  '  neither 
.  .  .  have  I  offended  any  thing  at  all  '  (RV  '  have 
I  sinned  at  all').  $.  Any  ways  =  in  any  respect, 
mod.  *  anywise/  occurs  Lv  204  *  if  the  people  of  the 
land  do  any  ways  hide  their  eyes  from  the  man  '  ; 
Nu  3015  *if  he  shal]  any  ways  make  them  void' 
(RV  'if  he  shall  make  them  null  and  void  ')  ;  2  Ch 
321S.  Cf.  Pr.  Bk*  'All  those  who  are  any  ways 
afflicted.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

APACE.  —  'Apace*  meant  first  of  all  'at  a  foot 
pace,'  i.e.  slowly.  But  before  1611  it  had  acquired 
the  opp.  meaning,  *  at  a  quick  pace,'  and  in  that 
sense  only  is  it  used  in  AV.  It  occurs  2  S  1825 
'And  he  came  a.J  (ibn  *i^i};  Ps  6812  'Kings  of 
armies  did  flee  a.*  (pir  pit:,  RV  'flee,  they  flee')  ; 
Jer  465  '  their  mighty  ones  .  .  .  are  fled  a.'  Also 
in  Ps  5S6,  Pr.  Bk.  (and  RV,  v.7)  'like  water  that 
runneth  a.'  ;  and  Sir  4313  *  He  maketh  the  snow  to 
fall  a.'  (KartffTrewe  Xi<fra).  Cf.  Ps  in  Metre  927  — 


•When  those  that  lewd  and  wicked  are 

" 


ao  ilourisri  axl  apace.1 

'  Gallop  apace,  joa  H<  i  \  -ftnf  *  d  hl'vcTa.* 

Ittttn.  u/i'/  ./?;?  ML  2.  1. 


*  Small  weeds  have  grace,  great  *  <  "  ^    .  ......    ' 

JL..LI*        I/.,        i,        t.    18. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

APAME  (*Aird/M/).—  Daughter  of  Bartacus,  and 
concubine  of  Darius  I.  (1  Es  4s59). 


APES  {Q'tfp,  kdphtm,  wWyicoi,  simiae).—  Animals 
of  the  simian  type,  imported  by  the  merchant 
navy  of  Solomon  (1  K  1022,  2  Ch  921).  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  kind,  or  even 
family,  of  apes  is  intended.  Many  kinds  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  ships  of  Asia 
and  Africa  constantly  brought  then,  as  they  do 
now,  various  species  of  apes  and  monkeys.  Aris- 
totle divides  the  simians  into  three  groups  —  the 
/ttJjSot,  the  wlOyKot,  and  the  /rwo/r<*0aXot.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  translators  of  the  LXX  did  not 
understand  Kijpoi  to  be  the  equivalent  of  kdphtm, 
for  they  have  translated  the  latter  irtOriKoi.  As  a 
naturalist,  Solomon  would  no  doubt  have  wished 
specimens  of  as  many  kinds  as  possible  of  so  eurions 
an  animal  as  the  ape,  and,  regis  ad  exemplar,  it 
would  have  been  fashionable  among  his  courtiers 


{.o  7>o-.-»o-s  these  grotesque  mimics  of  humanity 
hcTKo  IPO  steady  market  for  apes  as  well  as 
peacocks  and  ivory,  G.  E.  POST. 


IPELLES 


.  —  The  name  of  a  Christian 


by  a  ;!M  :ii£ui-liod  i  injjuj  aotoi  and  by  3 
the  household.  MOM  co!i«i  lentators  quote  also 
Hor.  Sett.  i.  5.  100,  Credat  ludceus  Apella,  non  ego. 
o,  T  j^  _.  r>»  dippmns,  p.  172;  Sanday  and 
•»,  .  !  •",  i.'/  '  p.  425.  For  later  traditions, 
which  are  valueless,  see  Acta  Sanct, ,  April,  in.  4. 

A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

APHJEREMA  ('A0e^e/ta),  1  Mac  II84.— A  district 
taken  from  Samaria  and  added  to  Judaea  by  De- 
metrius Soter  (Ant.  XIII.  iv.  9),  probably  that  round 
the  city  Ephraim.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

APHARSACHITES.— See  next  article. 


APHARSATHGHITES  (H^D-I^B  E2X  49,  probably 
the  same  as  the  Apharsachites,*  K^P^K  Ezr  5U  6°).— 
A  colony  of  the  Assyrians  in  Samaria ;  an  eastern 
people  subject  to  the  Assyrians.  Ewald  (H.I  iv. 
1878,  p.  216)  identifies  them  with  the  TLapyraKyvoi 
(Herod,  i.  101),  a  tribe  of  the  Medes,  dwelling  on 
the  borderland  between  Media  and  Persia. 

J.  MACPHERSON. 

APHARSITES  (M'pisijs  Ezr  49).— One  of  the  nations 
transported  to  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians.  Other- 
wise unknown.  By  many  (e.g.  E\vald,  H.I.  iv. 
216)  supposed  to  be  Persians;  012  with  the 
prosthetic  a*  in  the  Heb.  form.  Others  have  con- 
.  "  Y  •  ,"*•  :  them  with  the  Parrhasians  of 
'!.',.,.  J.  MACPHERSON. 

APHEK  (p2«  *  a  fortress '). — This  was  the  name 
of  at  least  four  place*  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  city  Avho-o  k-ng  was  slain  by  Joshua  (Jos 
1218),  where  we  should  read  with  tne  LXX,  *the 
king  of  Aphek  in  Sharon.'    Thisi^  yn'1  ,»1n y  the 
city  mentioned  in  1  S  41.     The   I  MI  ,11- *  were 
at  Ebenezer,  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen.     With 
common  consent  Mizpeh  is  located  at  Neby  Samwtl* 
but  Shen  is  unknown,  so  Ebenezer  and  Aphek  still 
await  identification.  Kakon,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
a  strong  position  commanding  the  main  entrance 
to  Samaria,  would  suit  admirably,  but  no  echo  of 
the  ancient  name  has  been  heard  in  the  district. 

2.  A  city   in  the  territory  of  Asher  (Jos  134 
1930)   from   which  the    Canaanites    were    never 
expelled    (Jg    I81  —  where    it   is   written    p*$«). 
Apparently  in  the  vicinity  of  Aclixib,  its  position 
is  uncertain.    A  possible  identification  is  'Afka  on 
the  Adonis,  Nahr  Ibrahim,  but  this  seems  to  be 
too  far  north. 

3.  A  spot,  generally  supposed  to  be  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  whence  the  Philistines  advanced  to 
the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1 S  291).    Wellhausen  and  W. 
R.  Smith  give  reasons  for  thinking  this  identical 
with  1;  and  G.  A.   Smith  now  agrees  (PEJFSt, 
1895,  252),     If  the  identity  is  established,  the 
Philistines  assembled  in  Sharon,  and  approached 
Jezreel  by  way  of  Dothan.      If,  however,  they 
moved  from  Shunem  to  Aphek,  against  Saul,  the 
place  must  be  sought  in  some  '  fortress '  westward 
of  Jezreel ;  the  fountain  near  which  Israel  was 
encamped  being  most  likely  *Ain  Jaldd,  at  the  N. 
base  of  Gilboa.    FuM'at  on  the  mountain  itself, 
is  hardly  possible. 

5.  The  scene  of  Benhadad's  disastrous  defeat 
(1  K  2026'  *).  This  place  was  in  the  mMdr,  "rttf'p, 
bhe  table-land  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  Fifa  on  the  lip  of  the  valley  eastward 

*  Kosters  thinks  that  Apharsachites  of  Ezr  66  tft  is  an  official 
title  which  the  author  of  49  has  mifatanen  for  the  name  of  a  tribe 
or  countrj  (Uerstel  v.  2sr.  66 1.) 


APHEKAH 
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of  KaVat  el-Husnt  overlooking  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
File  is  just  the  Ileb.  word  without  the  initial 
aleph  ;  but  occasionally  one  hears  the  natives  call  it 
'Afik,  when  the  ancient  name  appears  entire.  From 
the  edge  of  the  valley  eastward  stretches  the  plain, 
mtshdr,  of  Jaul&n,  where  the  great  battle  was 
fought.  Here  the  Syrians  again  suffered  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Joash  (2  K  1317«  »). 

LITKEATURB.~W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC*  pp.  273,  435  ;  Wellhauseu, 
Cvmp.  d.  Hex.  p.  254,  Hist.  p.  39;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hu>t.  Geog. 
Index,  and  esp.  Grit.  Meo.  (1892),  p.  409  f.  W.  EwlNG. 


APHEK1H  (npeif).—  A  city  not  yet  clearly  identi- 
fied. It  may  have  been  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Jos  15"68),  but  is  probably  the  same  place 
as  Aphek  1.  W.  EWING. 

APHERR1  f  A0e/?/x£),  1  Es  5s4.—  His  descendants 
were  among  the  *  sons  of  Solomon's  servants  J  who 
returned  with  ZerubbabeL  This  name,  with  the 
five  preceding  and  two  succeeding  names,  has  no 
equivalent  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh. 
H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

APHIAH  (iH)*j).—  One  of  Saul's  ancestors  (1  S  9l). 

APHIK  (p<«s).—  A  city  of  Asher  (Jg  1S1),  the  same 
as  Aphek  2. 

APHRAH.—  See  BETH-LE-APHRAH. 

APOCALYPSE.  —  See  REVELATION.  APOCA- 
LYPSE OF  BARUCH.—  See  BARUCH. 

APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE.—No  attempt  to 
study  Christianity  in  its  origins  can  dispense  with 
a  knowledge  of  this  literature.  If  we  wish  to 
reconstruct  the  world  of  ideas  and  aspirations 
which  filled  the  heart  of  an  earnest  Jew  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  to  this  litera- 
ture that  we  must  have  recourse  for  materials. 
Although  in  its  higher  aspects  Christianity  in- 
finitely transcends  the  Judaism  that  preceded  it, 
yet  in  others  it  is  a  genuine  historical  development 
from  such  Judaism.  Christianity  came  forth  from 
the  bosom  of  Pharisaic  Judaism,  and  in  Apoca- 
lyptic literature  this  form  of  Judaism  found  its 
essential  utterance.  The  value,  therefore,  of  such 
literature  is  obvious.  From  such  writings,  further, 
we  see  how  the  great  Pharisaic  movement  arose  ; 
how  it  in  its  turn  had  been  a  transformation  and  a 
development  of  movements  already  at  work  in 
the  prophetic  period.  Thus  Jewish  Apocalypse- 
not  only  supply  a  history  of  rili^ioii-t'hclici.i  in 
the  two  pre-Christian  centurie-,  h,u  iliey  also  fill 
up  the  otherwise  unavoidable  gap  in  the  history  of 
Jewish  thought,  and  constitute  the  living  link 
between  the  prophetic  teachings  and  ideals  of  the 
OT  and  their  fulfilment  in  Christianity. 

Apocalyptic  took  the  place  of  Piopheey.  The 
Psalmist  exclaims  with  grief  :  *  We  see  not  our 
signs  :  there  is  no  more  any  prophet  :  neither  is 
there  among  us  any  that  knoweth  how  long'  (Ps 
749). 

But  the  immediate  successor  of  Prophecy  was  not 
Apocalyptic,  but  Scribism.  The  task  of  the 
ecribes  was  to  study  the  law  and  apply  it  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  time.  As  a  result  of 
their  study  and  teaching,  Israel  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  its  adhesion  to  the  law.  But  Scribism 
could  not  satisfy  the  ampliations  of  the  nation.  ^In 
one  u-peot  \\e  might  de-cube  it  as  an  unproductive 
litre  of  ciiiu'i-r*i  following  a  productive  age  of  pro- 
l-!io-,<'  jron  in.*.  Its  chief  tas>k  was  to  study,  dis- 
criminate, and  systematise  the  products  of  jmst 
spu  itual  genius.  For  ever  engaged  in  distinguish- 
ing and  criticising,  it  acquired  the  habits  of  caution 
and  fear  as  it  lost  those  of  courage  and  love.  Its 
maxims  were  mainly  negative.  Its  highest  service 


was,  not  to  inspire  and  lead  into  new  paths  of  duty 
and  goodness,  out  to  confine  every  enthusiasm  and 
new  spiritual  force  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
traditional  routine,  and  to  close  every  avenue  of 
danger  with  a  flaming  sword  and  the  unvarying 
no1:'1,)!"  >••  :  'Thou  shalt  not.' 

Hi1  *»*'ii  •••  had  another  side.  In  times  of 
or  ;.!••-':»:  especially,  its  efforts  were  directed  to 
i1  u  y  .:  ;iii  answer  for  hearts  that  were  asking  in 
tneir  anguish  when  God  would  visit  and  ledeem 
His  people.  By  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
phetic accounts  of  an  ideal  future  for  Israel  could 
not  be  literally  fulfilled  after  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
State,  they  easily  found  materials  in  the  mass  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy  on  which  to  build  their  hopes 
anew.  By  symbolising  what  was  literal  and 
literalising  what  v,  -  '  .;,.'*-.  by  various  re- 
j  ••  ••  ":  :  •  and  i,r  .„  .  •'•  •  •  of  the  resulting 
;  'o  ,  ,  .  y  were  able  to  depict  the  future  in  a 
certain  chronological  sequence,  and  arrive  at  this 
desired  consummation.  By  such  means  Scribism 
in  some  measure  kept  alive  the  hopes  of  the  nation. 

It  was  to  this  side  of  Scribism  that  Apocalyptic 
was  naturally  related,  although  at  the  same  time 
it  was  to  a  certain  t-\i  '•:!  t\  \\  vol  .  -,,  i  i  the  other 
and  chief  pursuit  n.  ^-  1  .-i-sn.  I  .v  '\  Oher  ideals 
and  larger  outlook  of  Apocalyptic  failed  in  due 
course  to  find  room  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Scribism;  and  whereas  the  anxious  scrupulosities 
of  the  latter  were  incompatible  with  anything  but 
the  feeblest  inspiration  and  vigour,  flics  foiinci 
attested  beyond  doubt  the  reappearance  of  spiritual 
genius  in  tne  field  of  thought  and  action. 

Our  conception  of  Apocnliptu  will  become 
clearer  by  observing  wl'oiein  n  ngrees  with,  and 
wherein  it  differs  from,  OT  prophecy. 

1.  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic  agree  in  this—  (1) 
That  they  both  claim  to  be  a  communication 
through  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the  character  and 
will  and  purposes  of  God,  and  of  the  laws  and 
nature  of  His  kingdom.    This,  it  is  needless  to 
add,  man  could  not  attain  to  by  himself. 

(2)  But  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic  were  related, 
not  only  in  their  primary  postulate,  but,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  later  prophets,  in  similarity  of 
materials  and  method.  Thus  the  eschatolpgical 
element  which  later  attained  its  full  growth  in  the 
writings  of  Daniel,  Enoch,  Noah,  etc.,  had  already 
strongly  asserted  itself  in  the  later  prophets,  such 
as  Is  24-27,  Joel,  Zee  12-14.  Not  only  the  be- 
jrinrii'ifrs  tli«ji«iFoie,  but  a  well  -defined  type  of  this 
hlciJiLiiro  had  already  established  itself  in  OT 
prophecy. 

2.  But  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic  differ  in  the 


. 

(  1  1  >/-<,/>  /i  :  *„•  •/  ,s  /  *  II  believes  that  this  world  is  God's 
world,  and  that  in  this  world  His  goodness  and 
truth  will  yet  be  justified.  Hence  the  prophet 
addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  present  ana  its 
concerns,  and  when  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
future  his  prophecy  springs  naturally  from  the 
present,  and  the  future  which  he  depicts  is  regarded 
as  in  organic  connexion  with  it.  The  Apocalyptic 
writer,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  wholly  despairs 
of  the  present;  his  main  interests  are  supra- 
mundane.  He  cherishes  no  hope  of  arousing  Ms 
contemporaries  to  faith  and  duty  by  direct  and 
;II-O:MI  n^T'eals;  for  though  God  spoke  in  the 
;,,  i,  'i  'i-M'  is  no  more  any  prophet.'  t  This 
pessimism  and  want  of  faith  in  the  present,  alike 
in  the  leaders  and  the  lecl,  limited  and  defined  the 
form  in  which  the  religious  ardour  of  the  former 
should  manifest  itself.  They  prescribed,  in  fact, 
as  a  necessity  of  the  age  and  as  a  condition  of 
successful  effort,  the  adoption  of  pseudonymous 
authorship.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  Apocalyptic 
writer  approaches  his  countrymen  with  a  woik 
which  claims  to  be  the  production  of  some  great 
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figure  in  the  past,  such  as  Enoch,  Moses,  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  or  Baruch. 

Thus  far  two  characteristics  of  Apocalyptic  have 

..'i-     ••  i      '  ,    transference  of   interest  from  the 

11  •   i-j  i'.«  •  future,  from  the  mundane  to  the 

supra-mundane,  and  the  adoption  of  pseudonymous 

authorship. 

(2)  Another  feature  of  Apocalyptic  as  distin- 
guished from  Prophecy  was  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  i.e.  its  indefinitely  wider 
view  of  the  world's  history.  Thus,  whereas  ancient- 
Prophecy  had  to  deal  with  temporary  reverses  at 
the  hands  of  some  heathen  power,  Apocalyptic 
arose  at  a  time  when  Israel  had  been  subject  for 
centuries  to  the  sway  of  one  or  another  of  the 
great  world-lowers.  Hence,  in  order  to  harmonise 
such  difficulties  with  God's  righteousness,  it  had  to 
take  account  of  the  rdle  of  such  empires  in  the 
counsels  of  God ;  to  recount  the  sway  and  down- 
fall of  each  in  turn,  till,  finally,  the  lordship  of  the 
world  passed  into  the  hands  of  Israel,  or  the  final 
judgment  arrived.  The  chief  part  of  these  events 
\iCw  ,.*  d,  ^  i^true,  to  the  past; "  '  '*  V  • ,  -  ^  '\ 
rented  them  as  s 


arranged  under  certain  artificial  <:aJc<ro:  ie-  of  time, 
and  as  definitely  determined  from  the  beginning 
in  the  counsels  of  God,  and  revealed  by  Him  to 
His  servants  the  prophets.  Determinism  thus 
became  a  leading  characteristic  of  Jewish  Apoca- 
lyptic ;  and  accordingly  its  conception  of  history, 
as  <1'  •'•  7  "V  »1  from  that  of  Prophecy,  was 
mechanical  ratner  than  organic. 

(3)  Again,  Prophecy  and  Apocalyptic  differ  in  the 
harsher  treatment  dealt  out  to  the  heathen  in  the 
final  j  udgmoTits.  Israel's  repeated  oppressions  have 
at  last  affected  the  judgment  and  insight  of  its 
writers.  The  iron  has  entered  into  their  soul. 
No  virtue  or  goodness  can  belong  to  their  heathen 
r^.jj!  (>«-"!.«,  and  nothing  but  eternal  destruction  can 
«,Vaii  I  l.o  enemies  of  Israel  in  the  time  to  come. 
The  ruthless  ciuelty  they  had  <  \>  •*•  •••"  "!,  ;n  p'vd 
them  with  a  like  ruthlessness  i  < » •. ;  •  ',-.'••  i  j  .".  1 1 1  1 1  •  - 
nation  and  the  faithless  individual;  and  expressions 
descriptive  of  the  future  lot  of  such,  which  in  pro- 
phetic writings  had  been  limited  in  their  scope  to 
the  present  life,  or  were  merely  poetical  exaggera- 
tions, were  accepted  by  Apocalyptic  writers  as  true 
of  the  future,  and  often  intensified  because  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  their  merciless  hatred.  Thus 
it  was  in  thus  period  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
future  and  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked  was 
definitely  formulated,  and  came  to  possess  an  un- 
questioned authority.  It  is  true  that  in  later 

times,  as  we  discover  from  the  Talm  i  <1 ,  II \  i  N  !  \ 

of  this  dogma  was  considerably  :ii<»-!t  i;»v.,  i»,ii 
only  in  favour  of  Israelites.    No  sing-1-*  -V^-T-*-- — 
of  the   awful  horrors  foretold  as   ,  •• ;      •,;  !  , 
wicked  was  extended  to  the  haplo-*  Gentile. 

The  foregoing  will  make  the  object  of  Apoca- 
lyptic easy  of  comprehension.  This  object,  in 
short,  was  to  solve  the  difficulties  connected  with 
a  belief  in  God's  righteousness,  and  the  suffering 
condition  of  His  servants  on  earth.  The  righteous- 
ness of  God  postulated  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
the  righteous,  and  this  postulate  was  accepted  and 
enforced  by  the  Jaw.  But  the  expectations  of 
material  well  being  which  had  thus  been  authenti- 
c  at  ed  and  fo«-teiod,  had  in  t ho  coin  in  ics  ini mediately 
preceding  been  iai^ilicvl,  and  thus  a  grave  con- 
tradiction had  enieiged  between  the  old  prophetic 
ideal?  a  rid  The  actual  experience  of  the  nation, 
!,et\u:<Ti  ilu>  promises  of  God  and  the  bondage  and 
persecution  they  had  daily  to  enduie  at  vhe  hands 
of  their  pagan  oppressors.  The  difficulties  thus 
arising  from  this  conflict  between  promise  and 
experience  may  be  shortly  resolved  into  two,  which 
concern  respectively  the  position  of  the  righteous 
as  a  community  and  the  position  of  the  righteous 


man  as  an  individual.  The  OT  prophets  had 
concerned  themselves  chiefly  with  the  former,  and 
pointed  in  the  main  to  the  restoration  or  *  resur- 
rection' of  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  to  Israel's 
ultimate  possession  of  the  earth  as  a  reward  of 
her  righteousness.  But,  later,  with  the  growing 
claims  of  the  individual,  and  "T  r  Y-  *  1  * 
of  these  in  the  religious  and 
latter  piolili-iu  pressed  itself  irresistibly  on  the 
notice  of  10!  ^iions  thinkers,  and  made  it  impossible 
for  any  conception  of  the  divine  rule  and  •  ",;'  !  '  oc-'.s 
ness  to  •;*  i  tance  which  did  ••»-.  iC.iiii* 
adequate  .  •  to  the  claims  of  the  righteous 
individual.  Thus,  in  order  to  justify  t1  '  ' 
ness  of  God,  there  was  postulated  the  , 

not  only  of  the  righteous  nation,  but  also  of  the 
righteous  individual.  Apocalyptic,  therefore, 
strove  to  show  that,  alike  in  respect  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  individual,  the  righteousness  of  God 
would  be  f  if.ly  vindicated  ;  and,  in  order  to  justify 
its  comuilion,  it  sketched  in  outline  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  mankind,  the  origin  of  evil  and 
its  course,  and  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
Thus,  in  fact,  it  presented  a  Semitic  philosophy  of 
religion.  The  righteous  as  a  nation  should  yet 
possess  the  earth  either  in  an  eternal  or  in  a 
temporary  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  destiny  of 
the  iijrhtcous  individual  should  be  finally  deter- 
mine* i  aeeoiding  to  his  works.  For  though  amid 
the  world's  disorders  he  r:*  v  •  :":.  untimely,  he 
would  not  fail  to  attain  •  *•  .,  >  !•"  resurrection 
the  recompense  that  was  his  due,  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  or  in  heaven  itself.  The  conceptions  as 
to  the  risen  life,  its  duration  and  character,  vary 
with  each  writer. 

The  chief  Apocalyptic  writings  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  T!II*>  :)ic  iio:»z  •  y  are  — 

1.  Apocalypse   of  Baruch,    a   composite   work 
written  50-90  A.D.  in  Palestine,  if  not  in  Jerus., 
by  four  Pharisees*    Preserved  onty  in  Syriac. 

2.  Ethiopia  Book  of  Enoch,  written  originally 
in  Heb.  by  at  least  five  Ijjasid  authors,  200-64 
B.C.,  in  Palestine.     Preserved  in   Ethiopic  and 
partly  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

3.  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  or  The  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch,  written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.    Pre- 
served only  in  Slavonic. 

4.  Ascension  oflminh,  a  composite  work  written, 
1-100  A.D.,  by  Je\ush  and  Christian  authors.    Pre- 
served in  Etfiiopip  and  partly  in  Latin. 

5.  Book  of  Jubilees,  written  origin  j.'ly  iii  IT^l)11  (  w 
by  a  Pal.  Jew,  jrolir.Llv  40-10  B.C.     Preserved  in 
Ethiopic,  and  j-arua!1^  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek, 
and  I  jiii  in. 

6.  /•  •.'.'''''"  ••  rf  Moses,  written  in  Palestine, 
prob,i'.»y  i:i    !l  1>    or  Aram.,   14-30  A.D.,  by  a 
Pharisee.     Pie-oruv'  o'lly  in  Latin. 

7.  Testaments  of  the  J£ll.  Patriarchs,  a  com- 
posite work  written  originally  in  Hebrew  by  two 
Jewish  authors  belonging  to  the  1<^'  JIM  -lie   and 
apocalyptic  sides  of  Pharisaism,  !!>•;  lu  .   i-'A.D., 
and   interpolated   by  a   succession  of   Christian 
writers  down  to  the  fourth  century  A.D.    Pre- 
served in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Armenian  ver- 
sions. 

8.  Psalms  of^  Solomon,   written   originally    in 
Heb.  by  a  Pharisee  (or  Pharisees),  70-40  B.C. 

9.  Sibylline   Oracles,    written  in   Greek  hexa- 
meters by  Jewish  and  Christian  authors,  180B.C.- 
350  A.D. 

LiriiivrrRE—  ITilcon'old,  Die  JtuHsche  .....  ,  18,r>7j 
Diiinri.ond,  /Vii'  Jem.*-/,  Mtsstmh,  1877;  fcrno'iu,  jeu-sJi  Apoca/ 
hpnc'  in  ZATW  (ISw)  pp.  2^2-250;  bchurcr,  77,/7»  n.  IIL 

K.  n.  CHARLES. 


APOCRYPHA.—  The  title  'The  Apocrypha,'  01 
*  The  Apocrypha  of  the  OT/  is  applied  by  hnghsh- 
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speaking  Protestants  to  the  following  collection  of 
books  and  parts  of  books  :— 


BOORS. 

i.  1  Esdras        ...  .       .       « 

ii.  2  Esdras 

iii.  Tobit 

iv.  Judith 

v.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther 

[t  e.  104-1624] 

vi.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon 

vii.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  or 

Ecclesiasticus 

via.  Baruch         .  ... 

[Ch.  vi.= The  Epistle  of  Jeremy]       .       » 
ix.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  . 

[i.e.  The  Prayer  of  Azanas  and  the  Song  of 

the  Three.] 

x.  The  History  of  Susanna       ... 
xi.  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the 

Dragon        

[ix.  x.  and  xi.  are  the  Additions  to  the  Book 

of  Daniel] 

xii.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses        ..... 

xiii.  1  Maccabees 

xiv.  2  Maccabees 


lEs 

2Ea 

To 

Jth 

Ad.  Est 
Wis 

Sir 
Bar 
Ep,  Jer 
Three 


Bus 
Bel 

Ad.  Dn 

Pr.Man 
IMac 
2  Mac 


Both  the  collection,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
Apocrypha  as  its  title,  are  distinctively  Protestant, 
though  having  roots  in  the  history  of  the  OT 
Canon.  The  collection  consists  of  the  excess  of  the 
Lat.  Vulg.  over  the  Heb.  OT ;  and  this  excess  is 
due  to  the  Gr.  LXX,  from  which  the  old  Lat. 
VS  was  made.  The  difference  between  the  Prot.  and 
the  Kom.  Cath.  OT  goes  back,  then,  to  a  difference 
between  Pal.  and  Alex.  Jews.  The  matter  is 
complicated,  however,  \sy  the  fact  that  the  Vulg. 
was  revised  after  the  Heb.  "bj  Jerome,  and  that 
the  extant  MSS  of  the  LXX  diner  much  in  contents 
and  order.  For  clearness  and  for  reference  in  the 
later  discussion,  the  following  tables  me  pvi  fi. 
They  re], recent  the  official  Vulg.  (ed.  IW2';  ihc 
two  chh'f  MSS  of  LXX ;  the  Canon  of  Cyril,  as  a 
representative  of  the  view  of  the  E.  Church ;  and  the 
Hebrew.  The  books  of  our  A.  are  printed  in  italics, 
other  uncan.  books,  not  in  the  A.,  in  capitals. 


these,  1  and  2  Es  are  not  in  Luther's  Bible,  and 

2  Es  is  not  in  the  LXX.      On  the  other  hand, 

3  and   4   Mac   are   commonly    present    in    the 
LXX,  but  are  not  found  in  the  Vulg.  and  A.    The 
same  is  true  of  Ps  151.    Further,  the  many  more  or 
less  significant  variations  of  LXX  from  Heb.  OT, 
in  text  and  order,  do  not  npj)c.ir  in  this  co.u  JKII  i*-cn, 
for,  owing  to  Jerome,  the  Vuig.  follows  the  Heb. 
in  the  can.  books,  the  LXX  only  in  the  case  of 
books  not  extant  in  Heb.    The  A.,  then,  can  be 
said    only   in    a    general    way  to  represent    the 
difference  between  the  Heb.  and  the  Gr.  OT.    The 
books  of  the  A.  are  treated  in  this  Dictionary 
individually  under  their  titles.    Under  the  heading 
Apocrypha  two  matters  require  consideration  :  the 
history  of  the  use  of  the  word  'Apocrypha'  in 
ref  erence  to  books;  and  the  Y  '»,  \  M    ^   \  •!!"<;••    • 
of  the  collection  now  so  cal1  si  *     v  •  '-i  ,  i   -,k    ',\  > 
present  article  will  deal  in  the  following  order ; — 

i.  The  word  Apocrypha. 

1.  The  Hidden  Books  of  Judaism. 

2.  Thev.,  •  '  ,••!  :.    "  ;  .  , ,  '-i 

3.  The  .'i  i    «  k    <n  vi.        .     ;,'!•     the  word 

Apocrypha. 
ii.  The  Apocrypha  in  Judaism. 

1  Tbe  Origin  of  the  Collection. 

a.  The  Work  of  the  Scribes. 

b.  The  A.  in  relation  to  the  Hagiographa. 

c.  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  elements  in  the  A 
2.  Its  Use  and  Relation  to  tlie  Canon. 

a.  In  Hellenistic  Judaism. 
&.  In  Palestinian  Judaism. 
8.  Its  Relation  to  the  Eeligious  Tendencies  and 

Parties  of  Judaism. 
iii.  T      *•          *       ,T  •      , -,ty, 

2.  In  the  Eastern  Church. 

a.  Original  Usage. 

b.  Scholarly  Theory. 

c.  Manuscripts. 

d.  Versions 

e.  The  Later  Greek  Church. 
8.  In  the  Western  Church. 

a.  Koman. 

b.  Protestant. 


VUIA. 

LXX. 

CYRIL. 

HEB. 

Cod.  Fat  (B). 

(7od  Alex.  (A). 

Pent 

Pent 

Pent 

1-5,  Pent 

L  *Torah*(Law>— 

Jos 

Jos 

Joa 

6.  Jos 

1-5.  Pent 

Eu 

7.  Jjr-Ku 
8.  1.  2  K 

ii,  'Nebiim'  (Prophets)— 

l4  K 

1-4  K 

l^K 

9.  3.  4  K 

ft.  *  Former* 

a     TAa 

1.  2Ch 

1.  2Ch 

1.  2Ch 

10.  1.  2Ch 

D.  JOS 

LEs 

XII 

11.  1.  2  Es 

7.  Jjjf 

So 

2  Es  [=Neh] 

2  Es  r=BEzrHhNch3 

Is 

12.  Est  [<4(i.?] 

o 

A     Tf 

5T0 
J*A 

Ps  [181] 
Pr 

Jer  [with  J5*r  La  Ep. 
Jer] 

13.  Job 
H.  Ps 

y.  jHt. 
b.  'Latter* 

Est  [4dL  104-1024] 
Job 

EC 
Oa 

Ezk 
Dn  [Ad.] 

15.  Pi 

16.  EC 

10.  Is 
11.  Jer 

Ps  [150] 
Pr 

Job 
Wis 

Est  Ud.*] 
27o 

17.  Ca 
18.  XII 

13!  XII 

EC 

Sir 

Jth 

19.  Is 

iii  'Kethubim*  (Hagio- 

Ca 

IJEs 

20.  Jer  Bar  La  J5p.  Jer 

Wi$ 

Jth 

2  Es  [=Ezr-l-Neh] 

21.  Ezk 

14.  Ps 

Sir 

To 

VTT 

1.  2  If  etc 

22.  Vn[Ad.1] 

15.  Pr 

1ft    Tr\H 

Jer  [La  Bar] 

Ail 

Is 

3.  4  MAC 
Ps  M,>I  i  1  1  liCiTr!"*  - 

«.«.   12    historical,   5 

JLD.  oOD 

17.  Ca  "\ 

Ezk 

Jer 

«    u  •  •'•>  oii«tiu  ^V 

poetical,  and  5  prophet- 

18. Eu  I 

Dn  [Ad.  824-90  Three 

Bar 

3/anf] 

ical  books.  The  number 

19.  La  V'MeffiUoth' 

USus 

La 

Job 

of    the    Heb.   Can.   is 

20.  EC 

14  Bel] 
XII  [t.«.  Minor  Prophets] 
l,2Jfae 

JBp.Jer 
Ezk 
Dn  {Ad.} 

Pr 
EC 
Ca 

reduced  by  Joining  Eu 
to  Jg  and  La  to  Jer. 

21.  EstJ 
22,  Dn 
23.  Ezr-Neh 
24.  Ch 

Atter  the  NT,  as  an 

ApP<  •    *  \     ill  I'll  i"  1       i' 

and  *^       \  \  "A  Ml>ti  ili|r  . 

*The  Ad.  Eat  are  in 
tlirir    orjr'nril     places, 

(Sir 

Some  deviations  from 
this  order,  which  is  that 

After  the  NT  stood 

Pr.  *¥  <m  ' 

1  >  l*l  K:oic  l>;  131-7 
afu  r   Ifi'i  *    1IJ*  *"*  lAl'19 

PbALVi'oFSoLOvoar. 

of  the  printed  edd,,  are 
found  in  the  case  of  the 

1,">  i  I*  Jitter  41^;    lgl-24 

*  latter*   prophets    and 
the  Hagiographa  in  Tal- 
mudic  lists,  which  may 
be  more  original.    But 
the  three  divisions  and 
the   contents    of    each 

t9arefromOT.  The 
others  —  Macmificat, 
2?unc    diinitiiSi    Bene- 
dictus,  and  the  Morning' 

Hymn. 

remain  fixed. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  toat  of  our  A.,  1  and  2  Es  and 
Pr.  Man  are  regarded  also  by  Rome  as  a*1.    Of 


Mn  this  article  Apocrypha  (A.)  signifies  this  collection! 
Apocrypha  (A.)  the  books  originally  so  called ;  apocryphal  (a»ij 
is  used  in  either  sens*) 
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i.  THE  WORD   'APOCRYPHA.'— The  word 

&irr6Kpv<t>o$,  meaning  *  hidden/  was  no  doubt  at  first 
applied  to  books  in  quite  a  literal  sense,  as  the 
designation,  whether  by  those  who  hid  them  or  by 
those  from  whom  they  were  hidden,  of  books  kept 
from  the  public.  The  hiding  of  a  book  was  easy 
when  copies  were  few.  It  might  be  done  upon  two 
opposite  grounds.  An  exclusive  sect  might  hide 
its  sacred  books  in  order  to  keep  from  outsiders 
the  secret  laws  or  wisdom  which  they  contained ; 
or  t  he  religious  authorities  of  a  community  might 
hide  books  judged  by  them  to  be  useless  or  harm- 
ful. The  two  grounds  might  indeed  approach  each 
other  hi  the  case  of  books  judged  unit  for  public 
use,  not  because  of  the  error,  but  because  of  the 
depth  and  difficulty  of  their  contents.  Indeed,  a 
book  judged  wholly  erroneous  and  harmful  we 
should  expect  the  authorities  to  destroy  rather 
than  to  hide.  A  certain  value,  or  at  least  a  certain 
doubt,  should  naturally  be  attached  to  books 
hidden  in  this  sense,  wnile  their  peculiar  value  is 
the  reason  for  their  being  hidden  in  the  former — 
which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  more  original  sense 
of  the  Greek  word. 

From  the  place  of  secret  books  in  Judaism  and 
in  Christianity  we  may  therefore  hope  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  oMiiinal  -in-c  and  use  of  the 
word  ;  and  we  shall  l:mi  i;^  IP  -t  ;•  n<!  proper  applica- 
tion to  be,  not  to  the  books  of  our  A.,  but  to  the 
(chiefly  apocalyptical)  literature  commonly  desig- 
nated /\  ••••'  .•  :/  ."  '  t. 

1.  Til  il..nii  \  ISnnu*  OF  JUDAISM.— Esoteric 
doctrines  and  books  do  not  belonir  piopoily  to  the 
Isr.  religion.  Their  home  is  in  hcai  hen  Urn,  from 
which,  however,  they  gained  a  foothold  from  time 
to  time  in  Judaism.  The  occult  lore  connected 
with  sorcery  and  magic  lurked  beneath  the  surface 
of  old  Israel's  religious  life,  but  was  condemned  by 
h  •  ,!•••!  IHO-  ]i  i  r,  13lof*,  Lv  1931,  Is  819 19s  etc.). 
V-  I'M  i"\  ••  o'i.  indeed,  can  be  without  a 
•  ,v  '\  <»  oVn  |  "•  ,\\  tradition  respecting  rites, 
.  i  is  so1  "i,  i  ••»,  A  v1  .'i  their  meaning.  But  it  was 
a  characteristic  of  Judaism  that  it  was  based  upon 
a  priestly  law  made  public  and  openly  adopted  by 
the  people  (Neh  8-10).  Yet  Judaism  did  not 
escape  from  the  charm  which  mystery  exerts  over 
the  human  mind.  It  was  esp.  in  the  after  de- 
velopments of  OT  wisdom  literature  under 
Hellenic  influence,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  OT  pro- 
phetic literature,  under  Pers.  and  Bab.  influence, 
on  the  other,  that  the  idea  of  the  SUM  i  ior  ?<?'.'"•  MI  • 
value  of  hidden  things,  mysteriously  •  i : » < •  I  ( » -•  •( ,  •  < » •  1 .  * 
favoured  few,  took  j-o-  -•  -io-s  of  the  Jewish  mind. 
Even  Jesus,  son  of  >i!j  <li,  ihe  Palestinian,  finds 
it  the  chief  task  of  the  wise  man  to  discover  the 
'apocrypha,'  the  hidden  things,  of  wisdom  and  of  God 
(1421 39s- 7),  and  thinks  that  the  hidden  things  of  the 
world  are  greater  than  the  manifest  (4382).  *  Apoc- 
rypha1 was  for  him  a  word  of  honour  (yet  see 
3*1-26  and  24s8-84).  But  it  was  esp.  in  Hel.  circles 
that  the  love  of  hidden  things  was  cultivated. 
Philo  pro-en  N  the  results  of  his  deepest  study  and 
H  flexion,  imcl  of  Ms  highest  insight,  in  the  form  of 
an  exposition  of  the  Pent.,  making  of  this  a  hidden 
book,  which  only  the  initiated  could  understand. 

There  was,  however,  another  way  in  which  the 
love  of  hidden  things  and  reverence  for  antiquity 
could  be  ad  justed.  Instead  of  hidden  meanings  in 
openly  published  books,  it  was  possible  to  think 
ot  pmatc  IcnchiiigM,  by  the  side  of  the  public, 
committed  by  patriarch  or  prophet  to  the  few,  and 
handed  on  to  the  present  in  a  secret  tradition,  or  a 
hidden  book.  This  was  the  procedure  of  those 
Pal,  Jews  who  were  interested  in  the  secrets  of 
the  future,  and  in  prophecy.  The  beginnings  of 
the  pi  eduction  of  hidden  books  along  this  line  can 
be  easily  tiaced.  If  a  prophet  committed  the 
record  of  openly  spoken  predictions  to  the  keeping 


of  *iU  ;I:M  i]>]c  -.  to  await  the  time  of  their  fulfilment 
(Is  i>  ;,  Ji  uo  lid  not  be  strange  if  he  should  give 
them  fuller  V  --x  *»<'  \  for  which  the  public  was 
not  prepared.  '•  e  !»L  of  Dan.  is  represented  as 
having  Deen  *  shut  up  and  sealed  *  by  its  author, 
until, long  after  its  writing,  the  time  came  for  its 
publication  (Dn  124'9).  This  may  well  be  called 

*  the  fundamental  passage  for  the  conception  of 
apocrypha.'*    Daniel  appears  as  the  publication 
of  a  book  hitherto  hidden.     The  justification  of 
the  claim  lies  in  the  revelation  of  the  mysteries 
of  Israel's  future  which  it  contains,  and  in  the 
mysterious  manner  in  which  the  revelation  is  made 
ini"  (1   •    ..•   angels.     It  is  indeed,  in  part, 
an     s    •;  •  ,    <  ••  of  the  hidden  sense  of  Jer  25U 
2910  (Dn  *9),  but  the  interpretation  is  given  by  an 
angel.    The  way  -\!  -  ,   •  J.J.-M!  for  Daniel  by  the 
later  prophets,  in  w  lio--  » !,<• » :-ion  of  hidden  things 
plays  an  ini'ieav.iifrly  important  part.     EzekieFs 
vision  (ch.   !)  became  the  favourite  and  fruitful 
study  of   Jews  who  loved  mysteries.     Zee  con- 
tains similar  material.    But  the  chief  development 
of  apocalyptical  literature  followed  Daniel.    Great 
numbers  of  books  were  put  forth  during  the  cent. 
before  and  the  cent,  after  Christ,  in  the  name  of 
patriarchs  or  prophets,  as  books  that  had  been 
hidden.     They    contain   esp.    disclosures  of   the 
mysteries  of  the  spirit  world,  of  the  future  of 
Israel,  and  of  the  abode  and  fortunes  of  the  dead. 
In  one  of  these  books  the  tradition  is  related 
that  Ezra  was  inspired  to  dictate  to  his  scribes 
the  sacred  books  that  had  been  burned  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerus.     *  In  forty  days  they  wrote 
ninety-four  books.    And  when  the  forty  days  were 
ended,  the  Most  High  spoke,  saying  :  The  earlier 
books  that  thou  hast  written,  publish  openly,  and 
let  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  read  them ;  but 
the  last  seventy  thou  shalt  keep,  that  thou  mayest 
deliver  them  to  the  wise  of  thy  people ;  for  in  them 
is  the  spring  of  understanding  and  the  fountain  of 
wisdom  and  the  stream  of  knowledge  *  (2  Es  144*"47). 
In  the  70  esoteric  books,  valued  more  highly  by 
the  writer  than  the  24  books  of  open  scripture, 
we   have    the  original  conception  of  apocrypha. 
The  character  of  these  books  may  be  accurately 
known  from  those  that  have  survived,  e.g.  Enoch, 
Assumption   of   Moses   (in    parO    the   Apoc.    of 
Baruch,    and   2   Esf   its-elf.      Their   material  is 
largely  foreign  to  Isr.  traditions,  and  was  com- 
monly felt  to  be  so.    Yet  traditional  it  must,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been,  and  only  in  a 
very  limited   degree   the   free  invention  of   the 
writers.     That   its   source   is,  in  an  important 
measure,  to  be  found  in  the  Bab.  and  Pers.  re- 
ligions, is  highly  probable. 

If  we  ask  in  what  circles  of  Judaism  these  books, 
or  the  writings  or  traditions  that  lie  behind  them, 
were  current,  various  lines  of  evidence  point  to- 
ward the  obscure  sect  of  the  Essenes,  They 
possessed  a  secret  lore  and  hidden  books,  and  took 
oath  to  disclose  none  of  their  doctrines  to  others, 
and  *  to  preserve  equally  both  the  books  of  their 
sect  and  the  names  of  the  angels'  (Jos.  BJ  II. 
viii.  7).  In  regard  to  the  contents  of  their  secret 
books  we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark.  Jos. 
bays  that  the  Essenes  derived  from  the  study  of 

*  the  tunings  of  the  ancients'  (can.  ?)  a  knowledge 
of  the  healing  properties  of  plants  and  stones  {§  6), 
and  that  by  reading  *the  holy  books'  they  were 
able  to  foretell  future  things  (§  12).     He  also  as- 
cribes to  them  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  the  pre- 

*  Zahn,  (reach,  d.  FT  Kanons,  i.  135,  cf  124 f.,  who,  however, 
does  not  put  this  observation  to  its  natural  use. 

t  Notice  the  different  applications  given  To  the  titles,  1  and  2  Es, 
in  LXX,  Vulg.  and  Eng  A  Still  other  confusions  appear  in 
certain  MSS  Misunderstanding-  would  be  avoided  by  calling 
1  Es  [=Vul£.  3  Es;  LXX  1  Es)  Greek  Ezra,  and  2  i'«"[=Viilgr. 
4  Es]  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  (i.e.  properly  ch.  3-14),  or 
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existence  of  souls,  and  of  the  lot  of  good  and  bad 
souls  after  death  (§  11).  When,  therefore,  we  find 
in  books  like  Enoch,  the  Assumptio  Mosis,  and 
4  Ezr,  disclosures  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of 
history,  lists  of  angels,  descriptions  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  of  11 -o  cj\j)(Vu  m\  -,  of  the  soul  after  death, 
beside  other  I  — (jiiu1  :P;.!  U>,  ^uch  as  the  praise  of 
asceticism  and  the  unfavourable  estimate  of  the 
second  temple,  the  opinion  seems  not  unfounded 
that  'their  secret*  literature  was  perhaps  in  no 
small  degree  made  use  of  in  the  Pseudepigrapha, 
and  has  through  them  been  ircliroc  Hy  'landed 
down  to  us*  (Wellhausen).  To  m:i:iMtc  the 
apocalyptical  literature  exclusively  to  Essenism, 
however,  as  Jewish  scholars  wish  to  do,  is  without 
historical  justification.  It  is  true  that  a  rela- 


445-49);  and  Zoroastrianisin  treasured  secret 
books,  some  of  which  certain  Christian  Gnostics 
claimed  to  possess.  It  is  probable  also  that  the 
foreign  (heathen)  character  of  these  books  was  felt 
by  many,  since  Judaism  never  gave  these  books 
orficial  sanction ;  and  nc  Jipooulj  j  >c  after  Dn  was 
preserved  in  Hebrew.  Nsjv<»iilic!o«sl  the  foreign 
elements  here  dominant  reach  far  back  tao  OT 
literature ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Essenism  was 
much  more  closely  related  to  Pharisaism  than  to 
Zoroastrianism,  being,  in  the  first  place,  'only 
Pharisaism  in  the  -  •;  ilJsxo*  «'Q  v'.-«r).  If  the 
Essenes  are  to  be  i:'1,..  •  -i  •,<><'  li:  ;/•  i<  .-lly  as  simply 
more  consistent  protestants  against  the  high- 
priesthood  of  the  Maccabsean  princes  than  the 
rharisees,-  -,I,M:I>;  (\,ir  protest  to  the  point  of 
refusing  a!!  j »:.M,  !•;  'I-IM  in  the  temple  service,— 
then  in  the  Hasiaseans  of  1  Mac  2^  712ff-  we  have 
the  roots  of  both  Pharisaism  and  Essenism,  and 
the  Book  of  Dn  would  stand  near  the  beginning 
of  each.  The  Messianic  hope  is  the  genuinely 
Jewish  element  in  the  apocalypses.  That  this  had 
a  far  larger  place  in  the  mind  of  the  Pharisee 
during  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  destruction 
of  Jerns.  than  it  had  after  that  event, — and  esp. 
after  Akiba's  death,— is  evident  to  all  but  Jewish 
scholars,  who  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  whole  post- 
exilic  period  by  the  Talmud.  Th<  •  \  '  * 
literature  in  question  was,  then,  in  -•  ; 
valued  and  cultivated  by  Pharisees,  coil  a  inly  by 
some  circles  of  Pharisees,  as  well  as  by  Essenes. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  ^its  rejection  bv  rabbinical 
Judaism,  germs  of  it  survived,  ana  afterwards 
came  to  new  life,  in  the  late  Jewish  Kabbala,  or 
secret  philosophy  (12th  cent.), 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  while  official  Judaism 
rejected  these  hidden  books,  and  declared  for  the 
exclusive  recognition  of  the  24  books  of  the 
Canon,  it  yet  proceeded  to  claim  for  itself  the 
possession  of  an  oial  law  which  Moses  delivered  to 
Joshua  •..  Vn  IIP  jinx  e  Ui<  T\  'it.  openly  to  Israel,  and 
which  ;•.,•  o«I  on';liio!i'  \\  i!!<s  hands  of  the  elders, 
the  prophets,  the  men  oi  the  Great  Synnpromie.  to 
an  unbroken  succession  of  scribes  (I'rko  .A both), 
until  it  came  to  writing  in  the  Mishna,  and  then 
*a  ttie  Talmud.  By  the  theory  of  a  secret  tradition 
the  scribes  sought  to  give  their  law  the  authority 
of  Mosee,  and  yet  account  for  its  late  appearance. 

2.  THE  WOBDS  'GENXJZIM'  AND  *  HlZONIM,'— 
The  designation  of  these  hidden  books  in  Heb. 
we  do  not  know.  A  Heb.  synonym  for  &ir6Kpv(pQi 
is  Q'lw^j  but  this  word  and  the  verb  TJJ  are  used 
in  the  Talm,,  not  of  the  secret  books  just  described, 
but  usually  of  a  hiding,  by  the  authorities^  of 
books  judged  unfit  for  public  use.  A  possible 
exception  is  the  reported  'Tbiding*  by  Hezekiah  of 
a  book  of  medical  lore,  in  order  that  the  sick 
might  call  rather  upon  God  (Mishna  Pesach  iv.  9). 
But  it  was  commonly  used  with  reference  to  some 
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book  of  the  Canon.  Thus  a  worn-out  roll  of  a 
sacred  scripture  was  'hidden,'  perhaps  because, 
though  unntted  for  use  in  the  synr^o^ns,  it  was 
yet  sacred  and  not  to  be  destroyed  (Mishna  Sabb. 
ix.  6;  Sanh.  x.  6).  But  the  word  v  *-  :."!»•  r.\i 
used  in  reference  to  the  question  '  •  "o:  ^>ii'<» 
book  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  class  of 
sacred  Scriptures.  Thus  there  were  Kabbis  who 
wished  to  'hide'  Pr,  because  of  its  contradic- 
tions; Ca,  because  of  its  seeukr  character  j  EC, 
because  of  its  heresies.  But  tlwi  obiectkras  were 
in  every  instance  met.  The  case  of  Kst  was  more 
serious,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  put  in 
the  class  of  genuzim  for  a  time  among  certain 
circles,  though  we  have  only  the  evidence  of  some 
Christian  lists  of  the  Canon,  which  claim  (or  seem) 
to  follow  the  instructions  of  Jews  (esp.  Melito.  See 
below). 

If  there  existed  at  any  time  A  class  of  books 
called  genuzim,  the  Talmudic  use  of  the  word 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  it  ^  would  contain 
the  books  nearest  to  the  Canon  in  authority  or 
common  esteem :  books  which  once  stood  within 
the  circle  of  sacred  writings,  or  made  a  fair  claim 
to  stand  there;  in  other  words,  books  like  the 
antilegomena  of  early  Christian  use.  If  there  were 
such  a  class,  Sir  and  1  Mac,  if  not  To  and  Jth, 
should  stand  in  it ;  but  the  word  is  never  applied 
to  these  books  in  extant  writings.  This  is  not,  in- 
deed, a  proof  that  it  was  not  so  used ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Origen  suggests  that  it  was.  He  says 
that  the  Jews  had  mdden  Sus  and  other  books 
from  (lie  people,  while  Jth  and  To,  they  had  told 
him,  fiiex  uu'l  not  possess  even  among  their  hidden 
books,  of  apocrypha  (Ep.  ad  Afric.}. 

For  writings  that  stood  wholly  outside  of  the 
circle  of  sacred  books,  esp.  for  the  books  of  heretics 
such  as  the  SiimailtaiLS  the  Sadducees,  and  Chris- 
tians (DT&  '!§P),  the  J&abbis  had  another  name, 
hlzonim  (o^teri  0^39),  lit.  'external3  or  'outside' 
books.  The  danger  to  Judaism  of  the  reading  of 
these  books  led  Akiba,  who  had  himself  been 
attracted  by  them,  to  prohibit  their  use.  *  Who- 
ever reads  in  the  sepfianm  hizonim  has  no  part 
in  the  world  to  come.  Books,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  Sir  and  other  such,  which  were  composed 
after  the  age  of  the  prophets  had  been  closed,  may 
be  read  just  as  one  reads  a  letter.'*  Sir,  then, 
and  otAer  such  books,  are  not  Mzonim  in  Akiba's 
view,  the  correctness  of  which  is  evident  from  the 
free  use  of  Sir  by  Rabbis  in  Pal.  for  a  century  and 
a  half  after  Akiba,  and  in  Babylon  still  later. 
But  it  appears  that  the  maintenance  of  a  middle 
class  of  books  between  sacred  and  profane  involved 
dangers,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  '  he  who 
reads  a  verse  which  is  not  out  of  the  24 
books  of  sacred  scripture,  his  offence  is  as  if  he 
had  read  in  the  ,•  //': 'trim  faizonim9  (Midr,  r. 
Num.  §  14,  and  at  l\Vu  :<M  Si  I2l3,  cf.  Jer.  Sabb.  16). 
It  is  possible  that  Hi"-  jM  !:-vil  transfer  of  books 
like  Sir  into  the  <•!.  •  <-i  /•  '•'•''"  may  have  ob- 
scured the  evidence  of  their  having  once  been  in 
the  class  of  genuzim. 

3.  THE  HIDDEN  BOOKS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AND 
THE  WORD  '  A  POCUYPHA/— Christianity  was  at  its 
beginning,  even  less  than  Judaism,  a  religion  of 
mysteries,  to  be  hidden  by  the  few  from  the  many. 
Christ's  words  in  Lk  10al,  Mt  ll2*  (' hidden' 
from  the  wise,  revealed  to  babes),  were  a  direct 
contradiction  of  esoteric  religion,  If  there  are 
apocrypha,  hidden  things,  they  are  to  be  made 
known  (Mk  4»,  Lk  8*  cf.  Mt  1317). 

In  Christ  the  hidden  wisdom  of  G-od  had  become 
manifest,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  coming  of  His 

*  For  this  rendering  Toy  Gractz  of  a  corrupt  text  (Sanh.  x^  1, 
and  the  Bab.  and  Jer.  Talm  ),  see  Buhl,       •        >»  :  T  ' '    ;    •  • 
p8;andcf  Hamburger, lieal-bncyL  n  •  ..     .1-1.  ••     i 

o-i\  es  Sirach  as  an  illustration  of  the  hi$onim. 
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kingdom  were  disclosed  "by  its  realisation.  Yet 
this  faith  gained  a  slow  and  hard  victory.  In  two 
ways  the  love  of  mysteries  and  of  the  books  that 
contained  them  was  fostered. 

(a)  The  Christian  religion  made  its  start  in  the 
Jewish  world  in  close  connexion  with  the  Messianic 
ideas  as  they  had  been  \  \  •.  ""•  •  •  C ,  esp.  in  the  apoca- 
lypses, from  Dn  onwards.  Jewish  Christ ,  .«•  <  \\  •!-.. 
to  the  Jewish  , ; ['vr/.v. ,  .  k  literature,  M'<>,,  •.*•', 
indeed  its  referf"-<.'  -  .'!  i  «<•  person  of  the  Messiah, 
making  room  for  His  earthly  life  and  death,  "but 
feeling  the  less  need  of  radical  changes  because  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  hopes  was  con- 
nected, not  with  the  first,  but  with  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  This  led,  naturally,  less  to  the 
production  of  new  Christian  revelations  than  to 
the  keeping  and  Christian  editing  of  the  old. 
Jewish  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  in  this  way 
made  to  testify  to  the  truth,  and  to  forecast  the 
future,  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  Book  of  Enoch 
and  the  Apoc.  of  Ezra  were  used  as  authentic 
revelations  by  many  Church  Fathers.  Jewish 
npooalyps-e*  or  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  Is,  Jer, 
Barucn,*  and  others  in  great  numbers,  in  part 
extant,  but  chiefly  known  to  us  only  by  name, 
were  treasured  by  early  Christianity. 

Even  when  j  ;  <  •  \t  \  "••  the  names  of  Christian 
apostles  were  '/  ,  '  ':,  :heir  material  was  of 
necessity  largely  traditional  and  Jewish  in  origin. 

These  books,  "then,  Jewish  and  Christian,  are  the 
earliest  </;>"•/ : •,/>  of  Christianity  (cf.  the  lists 
below).  They  are  books  usually  put  forth  as 
lij'vinpr  Isoon  hidden  (the  pseudepigraphic  form), 
imc'  «iv\'n,-s  contain  accounts  of  hidden  things 
miraculously  disclosed.  In  the  latter  sense  even 
the  Apoc.  of  St.  John  is  called  '  a*-1 '  by  Gregory  of 
Ny&sa  (Or.  de  Ordin.  ii.  44)  and  by  Epipminius 
(Mcer*  51).  The  cultivation  of  such  'hidden' 
books  by  no  means  belonged  at  first  to  heretical 
sects,  "but  was  characteristic  of  early  Christianity 
in  general.  It  was  opposed  chiefly  by  those  who 
fell  under  Gr.  influence ;  but  among  them  another 
sort  of  mystery  took  the  place  of  the  Jewish 
apocalyptic,  namely,  the  Gr.  gnosis. 

\l)  As  Jewish  Christians  made  Christianity  less 
the  fulfilment  than  the  reaffirmation  of  Jewish 
hopes,  so  Hel.  Christians  made  it  less  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  existence  than  a  new,  supreme 
mystery.  Christ  was  made  the  central  figure — in 
one  case  in  Jewish  eschatology,  in  the  other  in  Greek 
cosmology. 

St.  Paul's  language  in  1  Co  1  and  2  discloses  the 
existence  in  Corinth  of  those  who  valued  a  hidden 
wisdom  more  than  his  gospel  of  the  crucified  Christ. 
And  later,  at  Colossse,  St.  Paul  urges,  against  an 
e&nentially  Gnostic  tendency,  as  the  word  of  God, 
'the  mystery  which  hath  been  hidden  from  the 
a^es  and  from  the  generations,  but  now  hath  been 
I-  •  !,*.(»•/?  (o  his  saints'  (I28).  The  mystery  of 
C  •<!  U  '  Cii'i  •„  in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of 
v\  isdom  «iii(l  knov.lcd*."*  Indian  '  ((fonkpu^o*,  23).  The 
special  Cplossian  gnosis,  w:  !i  ;  vo  "•  ••SM"}"  , 

it*  asceticism,  its  visions,  .' •  •!  i! <     ,  *•*  •    • 

reminds  us  of  Essenism.    The  -'  '  'Influence 

on  the  development  of  a  secre    •  §no,sis 

came,  however,  from  Alexandria :  Oi  <**:"•  i-1  i  i-  \\\'j 
indeed  ' nothing  but  a  Christian  lKi!rii.-m  ^li.'Li- 
nack). 

A.S  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  furnished  one  way  of 
connecting  the  new  faith  with  the  old,  Hel. 
allegorical  in  I  ^i  pic  In  lion  supplied  another  ready 
means  of  finding  Christ  and  Christianity  in  the 
OT ;  thus  making  of  it,  as  Philo  did,  a  hidden  book. 
Bat  the  allegorical  method  was  capable  of  a  further 
ute.  The  Gr.  Christian  was  less  concerned  to  find 
Christianity  in  the  OT  than  to  find  Gr.  philosophy 
in  Christianity.  It  was  not  an  unnatural  effort, 
af  i  er  St.  Paul,  and  in  apparent  connexion  with  him. 


to  set  the  OT  wholly  aside,  and  to  \ 
to  the  person  and  histoijr  of  Christ 
indeed,  based  and  pushed  its  claims  on  the  giound 
of  apostolic  authority,  and,  with  its  rejection  oi 
the  OT,  it  was  even  the  first  to  feel  the  need  of 
new  authoritative  scriptures.  But  it  established 
its  position  (1)  by  requuing  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  common] y  received  apostolic 
writings,  making  them  books  of  hidden  import ; 
(2)  by  claiming  to  possess,  besides  the  open  apos 
tolic  writings,  a  secret  apostolic  tradition  (Basihdes 
and  Valentmus  claim  to  derive  their  secret  gnosis 
fiom  pupils  of  St.  Paul ;  the  Ophites,  from  a  pupil 
of  St.  James,  etc.);  (3)  by  the  production  of  greau 
numbers  of  books,  chiefly  gospels  and  acts  of  the 
various  apostles;*  (4)  by  the  claim  (like  that  of 
Hel.  Judaism)  to  immediate  prophetic  inspiration, 
so  that  prophets  and  s.j'ocalyp-e^  jiV.x*-'  •  •  *\*:*:& 
Gnostic  communities  an  important  s  *i  :  •  •;  ^  .  t} 
traces  of  Gnostic  apocalypses  remain. 

Hel.  Gnosticism  stands  as  the  extreme  con* 
trast  to  the  Jewish  sipo*!  lyi'*-0  tendency.  It  le- 
nounced  the  OT  on  i\'i<'i  M*  V  •  , 

and  rejected  the  coming  of  Christ,  i 
and  the  eart1  \  M  -1  ,•  .in  which  the  Apoc. 
centres.  Yet  •»  '•  ••  v  *  Christianity  a  mystery, 
and  claim  for  the  books  that  unfold  the  mysteiy 
especial  sanctity.  From  these  two  sources  came 
multitudes  of  a^  books  into  Christian  use.  They 
were  called  A.  by  those  who  valued  them,  for  the 
word  contained  no  necessary  disparagement,  but 
described  the  character  of  the  books;  and  they 
were  by  no  means  condemned  at  the  outset  as 
heretical.  The  Book  of  Enoch  is  directly  cited  by 
Jude  (w.14"15),  who  also  uses  the  Assumption  of 
Moses  (v.9).  From  such  books  may  have  come 
other  citations  and  references  which  are  not  found 
in  known  books  (see  Origen's  view  below).  The 
Book  of  Enoch  was  used  as  a  genuine  and  sacred 
book  by  the  Ep.  Barnabas,  Ireneeus,  Tertullian, 
and  Clement  of  Alex.  Tertullian  says,  indeed, 
that  it  was  not  received  by  some  Christians.  He, 
however,  defends  its  reception  (i.e.  among  the 
books  of  sacred  Si  \\ '  .-.'<0  l;.v  appealing  to  Jude  ; 
and  i  \'T;  •  '.'  3  j,ii«i  sec  MOM"-  the  Heb.  bcriptures 
by  ;,\  .  •  i  .  •  the  Jews  rejected  it,  as  they  did 
other '  books,  because  it  spoke  of  Christ,  —  an 
explanation  not,  indeed,  wholly  unhistorical. 

Clement  of  Alex,  uses  Ass.  Mos.  and  4  Ezr,  and 
also  many  other  prophetic  A.  unknown  to  us. 
He  was  a  warm  defender  of  the  value  of  secret 
traditions,  and  used  not  only  Jewish,  and  even 
heathen,  but  Christian  secret  books.  He  believed 
in  a  secret  tradition  entrusted  by  Christ  to  His 
disciples,  and  valued  it  highly  (Strom,  L  11.  13.  14  ; 
y.  60-4).  Some  of  these  traditions  were  preserved 
in  secret  books,  among  which  he  cites  certain  a^ 
gospels  and  acts.  Though  he  knows  that  heretics 
make  a  bad  use  of  such  books  (Strom,  iii.  29),  yet 
his  view  of  A.  as  a  whole  is  extremely  favourable. 
Origen  is  moie  dfcciiminat  m<r.  He  finds  a  use  for 
A.  In  NT  uiieipreuirion.  In  1  Co  29,  2  Ti  3s, 
He  II87,  Mt  23^- S7  279  he  finds  references  to  a1" 
books,  and  says  that  'not  all  A.  current  in  the 
name  of  holy  men  are  to  be  received  on  account  of 
the  Jews,  since  iht y  perhaps  im cm <•><"!  some  for  the 
destruction  of  our  true  Scriptures  and  the  confn  ma- 
tion  of  false  doctrines;  but  not  all  are  to  be  re- 
jected, since  some  pertain  to  the  demonstration  of 
our  Scriptures3  T1..-.  ••  ^  on  Mt  2338).  Origen 
seems,  however,  ••  •,  .  ••  influenced  in  his  use 
of  the  word  by  the  Jewish  genuzim,  for  in  his  Epist. 
ad  Afric.  he  speaks  of  Sus  as  made  a.  bv 
Jewish  authorities,  though  the  Christian  Churcn 
did  not  so  regard  it.  Jth  and  To,  he  says, 
the  Jews  do  not  possess  even  among  their  A. 

*  See  Lipsius  in  Smith  and  "W'ace,  Diet,  cf  ChrUtiwn  £foff.t 
arts.  'Gospelb'  and  'Acts  oi  Apostles.' 
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These  books  are  not  e  secret  '  in  the  proper  sense, 
and  can  be  called  A.  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
withdrawn  from  publicity,  and  so  from  canonicity. 

The  defence  o  '  ^anie  more  and  more  a  mark  of 

heresy.  Even  <  •  in  Cant,  argues  for  their  ex- 

clusion, because  oi  ,  i  e  <.  *  -i  >  i:  ,»'  t  ,  .  ^  •  L  •  -i  -,  contrary  to  true  faith, 
which  they  conta  i,  i  \  v.c  (  VJT  cuirent  in  Gr.,  but 
found  no  permanent  place  in  the  LXX,  though  the  Oriental 
VSS  recejved  some  of  them,  and  one  became  current  in  Lat  , 
though  Vulg  did  not  give  it  recognition  (4  Ear). 

JPhilastei  of  Brescia  (on  Heresies,  c.  383-391  A.D.)  condemns 
the  *  heresy  which  accepts  only  A.,  i.e.  secrets  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  not  can.  scriptures'  ;  but  he  would  allow  A.  to  be  read 
*  ior  the  sake  of  manners  by  the  perfect/  not  in  the  church,  and 
not  by  all. 

P)  isdllianus  (tract  iii  )  argues,  from  the  generally  accepted 
account  of  the  restoration  of  the  can.  books  by  Ezra  in  4  Ear  14, 
for  the  value  of  the  70  secret  books  also,  including  4  Ezr 
itself  JSpiphamus  also  justifies  by  the  same  reference  the 
use  of  various  aal  books,  which  he  thinks  were  translated  by  the 
Seventy  in  addition  to  the  canonical. 

The  conviction,  however,  gradually  prevailed  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  secret  books  was  dangerous,  both  because  of  the  errors 
they  contained  and  because  of  the  sectarianism  they  fostered. 
There  could  be  no  Catholic  Church  so  long  as  sects  could  claim 
to  *  .....  i,  .  »  •  ",•->•,,-•  ,  ,  '  •  tradition. 

that  valid  inspiration  was  limited  to 

only  the  books  generally  received  in  the  churches  were  genuinely 
ftl»ostolic.  No  doubt  a  sense  of  the  unchristian  character  of 
tfre  books  in  question  worked,  together  with  the  growing  con- 
viction that  their  possession  was  uncatholic,  to  bring  about 
their  condemnation.  The  gradually  prevailing  Catholic  prin- 
ciple (quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ub  omnibus)  would  give 
to  the  very  word  apocryphw  the  meanings  :  false,  spunous, 
heretical. 

The  principle  that  only  what  the  chur'1"    -    •  i  -p" 
I-  *  '      r.      ^       '•he  Mwatonan  . 

i  ,       i  •'  -  <  the  line  of  this  k          j  » 

11  «  •         "  which  Clem.   Alex,  defends,  of  the 

existence  and  value  of  secret  traditions  (11  27.  2,  m.  2.  1,  3.  1, 
14.  2,  15.  1),  and  condemns  the  'countless  multitude  ^  of  a»i 
and  spunous  writings'  which  the  Marcosians,  appealing  to 
Dn  12*>,  claim  to  possess,  but  which  they  really  fabricate  for 
themselves.  fT-  .';•'*>..»/-  /*  "'-o  -i»  •  \-»  <  f  ",:  *•  ^-called  A.'  (i  e 
BO  called  by  t:i'»'  I.MH  \'i  u  i  .-  \LV  *rJ  ays  that  *some 
of  them  were  v\  ,•  •«  ••  :  1  1.  1  <>•«  i  i  ,•  o  n-  o  •  1.1  -i  heretics'  (Eus. 
HE  iv.  22.  8>,  '/»'/''/  n  ^  oH'jj's  i1  .  ikin  >  with  adding  to 
Scripture  '  secrets  of  A.,  blasphemous  fables  '  (Resur.  Cat  nis  68)  ; 
and  writes  a  vigorous  ',  .,V  i:  :i  .  -  the  Gnostic  claim  to 
-•  "  •  "  on  4/<.'  •/  "  .;,  He  applies  the  word 
:»  /  •/  v  .....  uh  onlio  i(jrard|-as!|»r)  I'lon-  (S  "^ic  d), 
,  i  •  >  I  '  r  .  neh  hi'  (ns  wrl.  «s  ]*ciiavs,i  ii^a»di  as 
genuine  (de  pudi&  10,  de  anima,  2).  Cyril  of  Jerus  ,  m  hia 
Catechetics  (iv.  33-6,  ab.  348  A.D.),  uses  the  word  of  all 
Jewish  books  except  the  22  which  are  openly  read  in  the 


i.e.  the 


books  not 
!*,'•    \ 


churches.  Cyril's  insistence  that  the 
read  in  the  churches,  are  not  to  be 
evidently  aimed  against  the  distinctio  •  <  ,  ' 

—those  re    •       '      >"    "  *  .  •     '      -  •  • 

rejected.   "!  •'!«',          '•    •      •       I 

which  puts  the  Shepherd  in  such  a  nuacue  class.  It  is  impnea 
by  Ongen,  in  his  discrimination  among  A.  It  is  definitely 
formulated  by  Athana&ius,  who,  in  his  39th  Easter  Letter 
(367  A.D.),  gives  the  name  A.  only  to  the  third  class  of  books 
written  by  heretics  as  pleased  their  fancy,  and  put  foith  as 
old,  to  lead  astray  the  simple.  Athanasius  gives  no  list  of 
these  A.,  but  later  lists  teach  us  the  current  understanding 
of  the  word. 

The  Chronography  of  Wicephorus  (patriarch  of  Constantinople 
fO"-,*1,"^  •>  .1  : (.•.•>  d  f"ri!M\h  '*i  O'^iriatcd  in  iTrui'.  about  850, 
<'<»'!!i  ,'.s  a  s  '',{»""< 'i  :'•  l-»  <f  11, u1.  CM!  booki  uhioi  has  inner 

marks-  .  s .'     •  .1       (Zahn,  'perhaps  before  600')-    It 

contair-i  (  )  ,  w\  '  '  i  of  OT  and  of  M;  (2)  the  antile- 
gomena  of  OT  and  of  NT ;  ($)  A.  of  OT  and  of  NT.  Under 
the  last  heading  the  following  list  is  jri\eri:—  Aj>or/i/p7i'i  of 
OT:  (l)Eno'i',  «.v.  PIM-  ;.-  •'  s  , )  Prayer  of  ,»oM'ph,  (n  rlosta- 
i, «  ,  <"  *r  '.V»  A-  i«  -i  w:  Moses  0>)  \binm,  (7)  ).'dad 
'•'<  :  .  •  I  '  v  I'l,  i',(  r>r  ij  ii  i  @)Zephamah,  the  prophet, 
('  "  7,-"l  n-'n^i',  f.'fii'  r  o*  ,f"','?,  [11]  Psvi  d<  ]»'jnar>h,>  of  Hai.'ch, 
1';  i  »n:  i  I  /•  c.d.aid  I  ;i  •  i  ApM'mphaoi  .\  /  .(l)ruui,.rj 
-,;)  I  i  <»i  John,  (Oli'ri  of  TLdnn-, 

'!!'    -     (C")  TwK'll.TI^   Of  tllO     Xp'irt'C', 

,   (9)  [EpifaLlob]  of  Ignatius,  of 


o,  i'.  •  '_*  i,  M  oi  r<  ,  i  ' 

(,})(>•  -  ••  .  VV<  1(1  III   !0  T 

(7,   ")  ("  (  -IK    ,'i  ",'AO  I  ]• 
Pol\  carp,  and  of  Hermas. 

Of  the  A.  of  OT,  Nos.  1,  2.  4,  6  are,  Jn  whole  or  in  part, 
extant ;  Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9  are  cited  as  genuine  'by  Oiigon  or  some 
still  older  Church  Father*  They  are  all  Jewish  apocah p&os, 
t.&  A.  in  the  earliest  sense,  but  the  word  now  cames  an 
ad \erse  judgment.  This  list  is  repeated  in  the  so-called 
S'lnapxitt  of  Athanasius.  Similar,  but  in  some  dearie  inde- 
pendent, is  the  summary  of  A.  m  the  anonymous  *  Z-&f  of  s,xti/ ' 
can  books,  which  may  represent  the  rums  of  the  Etibtein 
Churoh  in  the  7th  cent.  After  the  can  books  follows  the 
intermediate  class  of  'those  outsid&  of  the  &ixl,i/lmt  and  then 
'apocrypha'  as  follows  '—(I)  Adam,  (2)  T^oc-li  (,T)  Tiunioch,  (1) 
Patriarchs,  (5)  Pravcr  of  Joseph  (0)  IHdoxl  and  Motlad,  (7)  1\>  a- 
ment  of  Mose&,  (8)  Assumption  of  -Moses,  (9)  Psalms  of  Soloiro  i, 
(10)  Apoc  of  Elijah,  (11)  Vision  of  Isaiah,  (12)  Apoc.  of  Zopli- 


amah,  •  •     ' "    "        "  •       of  Ezra,(15)Hibtoiy  of 

James,  ,    .-  and  Teachings,  oi  tL« 

Ap  "r  *  lainabas,  (19)  Acts  of  Paul,  (20)  Apoc. 

of  t  '       Clement,  (22)  Didabcalv    ,>    r 

(23)  Bidascalia  of  Polycarp,  (24)  Gospel  ace.  to  ",.!•  j.'  -  ^j'; 
Gospel  ace.  to  Matthew. 

With  reference  to  these  lists,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they 
contain  in  geneial  just  those  books,  Jewish  and  Ghribtian, 
which  were  put  iorth  in  the  first  place  as  A.  in  the  proper 
sense.  Not  the  application  but  the  mteiptetation  of  the  \void 
is  changed,  in  accordance  with  a  changed  estimate  of  me  books. 

Once  valued  by  some  as •   .      they  are  no\v  bet  apait 

not  only  from  the  Canon,  '..    ,  class  of  books  that  are 

1  "  •  |.  "',  ',  reading.  Nevertheless,  they  still  htand  m  a 
1  ,•'  <  <•'  -  by  themselves  under  the  old  title  Apocrypha, 
and  are  distinct  not  only  from  secular  or  heathen  books,  but 
from  later  heretical  K«?i.  t.  >o.  T\i>  .•  ,'  .  M.ut  they  play edm 
early  Church,  history  ha.s  -,o  :m.<  T« :  a'o^  ,1  L  ,<  -». 

The  Latin  Church  was  further  removed  from  the 
traditional  use  of  the  word,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  find  there  various  novelties  in  its  applica- 
tion. The  greatest  extension  of  its  use  is  found  in 
the  Decr&tum  Gelasii,  which  presents  a  list  of  Bibl. 
books  that  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  Rom. 
Synod  of  382,  under  Damasus.  After  lists  of  OT 
and  NT,  and  a  list  of  paiii^uc1  works  approved  by 
the  Church,  follows,  under  !,he  heading  Notifaa 
librorum  apocryphomtm  qui  non  reeipiuntur,  a  list 
of  some  60  titles.  Only  NT  A.  are  given,  and  to 
these  are  added  (perhaps  in  later  revisions  of  the 
work)  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  books  con- 
demned by  the  Church,  including  even  the  works 
of  EuseMus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alex,,  etc.,  to 
each  of  which,  as  to  the  earlier  list,  the  adjective 
apocryplms  is  added. 

Almost  equally  novel  in  Christian  usage  is 
Jerome's  extension  of  the  word  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  cover  the  books  of  our  A.,  though 
this  rests  upon  Heb.  usage,  as  we  know  it  from 
Origen,  *Quidquid  extra  hos  [the  22  books  of 
Heb.  Can.]  est,  inter  d-7r6/c/>v0a  esse  ponendum' 
(Prologus  Galeatus).  Jerome,  in  practice,  how- 
ever, gives  to  our  A.  an  intermediate  position  (see 
below),  in  substantial  '  «•  •  •  »  •  * '  h  2tujinusy  who 
attempted  to  introduce  •  i  !  ,  :  threefold  divi- 
sion into  the  West,  and  gave  the  name  apocrypha 
to  the  third  class. 

The  Western  Church,  however,  did  not  adopt 
the  threefold  division.  Against  Jerome's  theoiy, 
it  included  the  second  division  in  the  first.  Neither 
did  it  extend  the  A\  01  d  «//ocr////A^  to  heretical  books 
in  general,  but  retained  iiaciically  its  original 
application.  Another  Western  novelty,  how- 
ever, maintained  itself  through  the  middle  ages, 
namely,  the  is:  i  •  •  'i. !•>:',  of  the  word  (itMrtryshu,* 
i-  u  • .  -V  ,,  '',•  .  /  01  origin  or  authoiMiip 
Wu:  i:./ ' i  <j  Augustine,  the  A.  were  so  called 
'  D- •»,-!:••  i '»  i-  obscure  origin  was  not  clear  to  the 
Fathers'  (de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23),  and  he  opposes  this 
explanation  to  the  idea  of  heretics,  that  they  '  are 
to  be  held  in  a  certain  secret  usiiNrl.y"  (c.  Faust, 
xi.  2).  This  brought  eonfusioM,  foi  ilio  word  had 
come  to  mean  practically  non-can.,  but  obscurity  of 
origin  was  not  i  ""  conception.  So, 

during  tho,  iniddLo  ages,  i      «•  "  • 

IFV  oxlcmUn-.'  iho  uioa  of  ••  '  '  „  •  • 
Ji'om  ihc  ouilioi^hip  to  the  truth  of  a  book,  or  to 
its  reception  by  common  consent  of  the  Church. 
Jth,  a8*  in  the  sense  that  its  author  is  un- 
known, was  received  (can.)  because  its  truth  is 
evident  (Hugo  de  St.  Caro,  1240).  Job,  aalinthe 
same  sense,  is  in  the  Canon  because  not  unceitainly 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  (Hugo  de 
St.  Victore,  d.  1141). 

T-  -of   Protestantism  is   prepared   "by 

(  .  .  \  i  De  canonicis  scriptures,  1520.  He 
reviews  Hie  opinions  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  and 
sides  with  the  latter  in  respect  both  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  and  Us  application  to  our 
A  Not  uncertainty  of  authorship,  but  simply 
iion-canonioity,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  apocry- 
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vhaL  He  applies  the  word  to  the  books  of  our  A. 
as  an  .•""'  "*  . -iotas  a  title.  Through  Protestant 
edd.  c "  •  ':•-.  •  \ .  ,-,  beginning  with  Luther,  the  word 
came,  by  a  natural  misunderstanding,  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  title  of  this  particular  collection, 
and  the  word  *  pseudepigrapha '  was  used  of  the 
A.  proper,  which  neither  Jerome,  Carlstadt,  nor 
Luther  thought  of  C.\  _  i  *  IM;:  of  their  old  name. 

On  the  other  i-n  :•!'.  I'M 'name  'Apocrypha/  to 
which  a,  bad  sense  adhered,  contributed  to  a  gradu- 
ally diminishing  regard  for  the  books  now  so  called, 

Conclusions. — (1)  The  word  apocryphal  was  used 
before  the  Reformation  quite  consistently  of  a 
ceitain  class  of  books,  namely,  the  Jewish  and 
Jewish  -  Christian  Apocalypses,  which  we  call 
P.-.Mi'ioi/i£iiijh;i,  and  the  Apocrypha  of  the  NT, 
still  so'  called,  made  up  largely  of  the  books  of 
Gnostic  and  other  sects.  These  are  properly  secret 
or  hidden  books  in  their  formal  claim  and  in  their 
contents,  if  n->!  "  *  •  "  .  "•  their  actual  use. 

(2)  Jewish  "  •  ^  •       .a  synonymous  word, 
genuzim,  to  books  'hiaden/  i.e.  withdrawn  and 
withheld   from   public    (synagogue)    use   by  the 
Jewish   authorities,    and   so    made    uncanonical. 
Tr:-  (1 " 1-      *  'the  verb  is  used  more  often  than 
th-  :    (               tight  happen  to  books  in  no  sense 
of                      •  or  meaning.    Through  Origen  and 
Jerome,  the  Jewish  word  seems  to  have  had  some 
influence  upon  the  Christian. 

(3)  The  Catholic  Church,  however,  did  not  first 
make  books  a01  by  excluding  them  from  the  Canon 
(the  verb  is  not  used),  but  it  decided  that  the 
A.  already  existing  under  that  name  were  not  to 
be  regarded  as  sacred  scriptures,  since  publicity  and 
universality  were  marks  of  genuineness  and  truth. 
The  secret  books  of  sects  were,  as  such,  spurious 
and  false. 

(4)  It  was  therefore  easy  to  forget  that  A.  was 
the  original  name  of  these  books,  and  to  regard 
it  as  expressing  the  judgment  of  the  Church  concern- 
ing them.  Those  books  were  hidden  which  belonged 
to  sects,  which  lacked  common,  open  usage  by 
t  he  Church.  A al  meant,  not  received  by  the  Church. 
But  since  books  which  the  Church  received  were 
there!  y    i-«vi,i    «•!  >ostolic,    a   non-  apostolic   and 
obscu- 1»  o   /"i  wi  -  a  mark  of  A. 

(5)  ':»•,•''  i  !•  'i  i ".  in  went  over  to  the  Jewish  usage, 
applying  the  word  to  the  books  withdrawn  by  it 
f"-r,i     :•«:  :  o  i:v.'»'il     :NVI>'  <•'""  Canon,  though  this 
n<ii  •:!  :»••  in  «vi:  \i  .ihiliam  MOM  '-ii'-ll*'  i<>  i<jn;ra>nd 
common  use,   but  only  from  i.-ll    :i   'iso'isy  for 
doctrine.   Protestants  thus  came  i  o  a :  •»'  \  I'M*  vx>rd 
to  books  used  with  the  canon  in  <  ir.r  /»  A  \  \  .<• «,  not 
dJMipi>ioved  but  recommended  as  good  and  useful, 
not  stcuiet  or  hidden  in  origin,  meaning,  or  use. 
The  evil  name,  however,  helped  to  lower  the  first 
estimate  of  the  books. 

ii.  THE  APOCRYPHA  IN  JUDAISM.  —  !. 
ORIGIN  OF  THK  COLLECTION.— In  order  to  under- 
stand the  origin  and  *r  •  :'  :""  '.  •  "f  ;  r  i  of  the 
collection  of  oooks  v  ii  • :  •.  >  ,  !'s-k  \.,  it  is 
necessary  to  survey  the  work  of  the  Jewish  scribe, 
for  in  the  scribe  the  literary  history  of  Judaism 
centres. 

(a)  The  Work  of  the  Jewish  Scribes. — This  can,  in 
a  general  way,  be  divided  into  (A)  the  collecting 
ana  editing  of  the  sacred  books,  (B)  the  production 
of  new  books.  The  transition  between  the  two 
was  made  by  the  tr.  or  pni  a  phrasing,  and  the 
interpietation  of  the  sacred  hooks.  More  particu- 
larly, (A)  the  scribes  collected  and  edited  (1)  the 
Law;  (2)  the  Piophets,  'former'  and  'latter';  (3)  the 
rest  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  nation,  the  so- 
called  Hagiotfrapha.  (B  1)  Tn  connexion  with  Ibis 
3rd  Canon,  which  contains  pome  independent  work 
of  the  scribes,  the  production  of  oilier  book*  of 
similar  character  was  encouraged  (e.g.  the  A.) ; 
(2)  wjth  the  Maccabsean  crisis  came  a  revival  of 
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l>io|-ho<y,  and  the  production  of  books  interpreting 
ai'tl  iini  iiLing  those  of  the  2nc  ^,  ••  '."  '•  .  ; 
or  apocrypha  proper) ;  (3)  the  •••  •  A  •  i\  '  .  ••  i 
1st  Canon,  the  Law,  always  a  chief  task  of  the 
scribes,  was  especially  stimulated  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerus.,  and  resulted  in  the  Mislma 
and  Talmud. 

The  synagogue  was  the  centre  of  the  scribe's 
literary  activity  ;  and  the  centre  of  the  synagogue 
service  was  the  Law.  The  religious  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  religion  of  the  law  was  his  aim. 
His  collection  of  other  sacred  books  was  for  the 
sake  of  their  public  reading  in  the  synagogue 
service,  in  exposition  and  enforcement  of  the^Law. 
Such  public  reading  was  the  mark  and  meaning  of 
canonicity.  The  translations  (Targumim)  and 
commentaries  (Midrashim)  that  accompanied  the 
reading  were  for  the  same  end,  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  the  community,  and  were  free  and  oral 
before  they  were  fixed  in  writing. 

The  order  of  the  independent  work  of  the  scribes 
sketched  above  (B)  reverses  the  order  of  their  work 
as  editors  (A).  This  sequence  is  not  to  be  over- 
pressed.  The  editing  of  the  scribes  involved,  especi- 
ally at  first,  independent  work,  in  the  way  of  com- 
ment as  well  as  selection  <•  •:.'!  •'«. ..  i ;  n>  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  their  independent  writing  was  always 
based  on  tradition.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  none 
of  the  books  of  the  sciibes  have  we  original  works 
in  the  proper  sense.  The  stories  of  haggadists  and 
the  visions  of  seers  are  revisions  and  elaborations 
of  traditional  material.  Further,  the  three  lines 
of  independent  work  outlined  existed  side  by  side, 
and  the  order  given  is  only  that  of  the  first  preval- 
ence of  each  kind  of  work.  Gr.  influence  favoured 
the  first,  the  Maccabsean  reaction  the  second,  and 
the  fall  of  the  nation  the  third.  Of  the  products 
of  the  first  kind,  some  gained  admission  into  the 
3rd  Canon  (TTnjrio.  \i\\  n»),  and  so  became  the  com 
mon  property  01  Pal.  and  Alex.  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. But  as  they  were  especially  congenial 
to  Jews  who  fell  most  under  Gr.  influence,  some 
of  them  were  preserved,  others  contributed,  by 
Alex.  Jews.  So  far  as  they  gained  a  place  in  the 
Gr.  Bible,  these,  too,  passed  over  to  Christianity 
(the  A.).  Products  of  the  2nd  class  we  have  con- 
sidered under  i.  L  Writings  of  the  iirst  and 
second  kinds  are  called  by  Jews  Haggada,  while 
the  third,  the  elaboration  and  definition  of  the 
Law,  is  called  Halacha.  The  A.,  then,  are  to  be 
viewed  in  close  connexion,  on  the  one  side,  with 
the  Hagiographa,  and,  on  the  other,  with  later 
developments  of  the  Jewish  Haggada, 

(b)  The  Apocrypha  in  relation  to  the  Hagio- 
graphi. — That  the  three  divisions  of  the  Jewish 
Car! on  (compare  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article)  represent  three  successive  collections, 
viiMy  sopai.iloil  in  time,  and  that  they  stood 
oi.-jriiiiilly,  m  ilie  Jewish  view,  in  a  decreasing 
oiilcr  of  aulhoiii  y  and  importance,  are  ascertained 
facts  in  the  history  of  OT  Canon.  The  ILi^io- 
giapha  is,  then,  a  relatively  late  collciiiori  of 
books  on  the  whole  late  in  origin,  and,  according 
to  the  Jewish  view,  inferior  in  authority  to  Law 
and  Prophets.  The  order  of  books  composing  it 
is  variously  given,  and  the  limits  of  the  collection 
were  open  to  dispute  long  after  the  Law  and 
Prophets  were  closed.  In  regard  to  Ca,  EC, 
and  Est,  there  were  still  differences  of  opinion  up 
to  the  time  of  Akiba  (c.  110-135  A.D.). 

The  Bk  of  Ps  owes  its  place  here  to  the  fact  that 
its  use  was  in  the  temple,  not  in  the  synagogue. 
Apart  from  Ps  and  La,  the  Hagiographa  consists 
of  (1)  history,  in  continuation  of  that  told  in  Kings 
(Exr-Neli) ;  (2)  history  retold  with  a  view  to 
instruction  (Ch)*j  (3)  stories,  based  on  history 

*In  the  Midrashic  treatment,  ol  history,  Ch  follows  still 
older  attempts  (see  2  Ch  2127  1322). 
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or  tradition,  told  to  illustrate  religious  truth  (Ku, 
Est,  Ca(?},  Dn).  In  Job  the  ti audition  is  made 
from  story  to  (4)  ethical  and  philosophical  books 
(Pr,  EC). 

Under  similar  headings  fall  the  contents  of 
the  A.  (1)  History  proper  is  found  in  I  Mac.  (2) 
History  and  story  are  retold  with  edifying  em- 
bellishments. I  Es  is  made  up  of  extracts  from 
2  Ch  (35.  36),  Ezr,  and  Neh,  with  an  additional 
stoiy  of  the  wisdom  of  Zorobabel  (3-56).  This 
Midrash  perhaps  preceded  the  literal  tr.  of  Ch, 
Ezr,  Neh,  into  Greek.  Such  an  T.v^.'j.ilij  addition 
to  history  was  Pr.  Man  (suggest*  ci  i»\  '2  C!>  3312  13). 
Est  appears  in  the  LXX  only  in  the  form  of  a 
midrash,  in  which,  among  other  things,  PIC  H-pplicol 
the  letter  referred  to  in  3"s  ;>".\ii^  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther  at  417,  the  *  coree  iiicr  Jo'^d  in  812. 
Dn  is  similarly  enlarged  by  a  jjrayer  and  song 
at  S23,  and  the  new  stories  of  Daniel's  wisdom,  Sus 
and  Bel.  Even  the  late  Maccabsean  history  is 
treated  in  the  Haggadic  way  in  2  Mac,  an  epitome 
of  a  larger  work  by  Jason  of  Cyrene,  which  adorns 
the  history  with  legendary  elements  to  make  of  it 
a  sermon  on  the  Pharisaic  religion.  3  and  4  Mac 
are  found  usually  in  the  LXX,  though  not  in  the 
A.  3  Mac  is  a  poor  example  of  moralising  under 
the  form  of  history ;  and  4  Mac  makes  an  incident 
in  the  Maccabsean  story  the  text  for  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  lordship  of  the  religious  reason 
over  the  passions.  (3)  Of  new  stories  the  A. 
contains  two  famous  examples,  To  and  Jth ; 
Tobit  teaching  the  reward  for  the  individual  of 
a  faithful  life  of  Pharisaic  righteousness;  Judith 
connecting  a  patriotism  like  Esther's  with  regard 
for  a  ceremonially  correct  life.  (4)  Direct  moral 
and  religious  instruction  ('ethical  Haggada')  is 
"  |  ••  ,''i,l  by  Sir  and  Wis,  the  one  a  Pal.  con- 
•.•'•  !.:  i> :,  i!ui  other  a  Eel.  •"-  "  •  ,  " 

<;,'  .<;„  -'.  -..'r:i  books.  As  in  ii 
book,  Dn,  makes  the  transition  from  story  to 
prophecy,  so  in  the  A.,  Bar  and  the  Ep.  of 
Jeremy  are  prophetic  in  character.  It  is  not, 
however,  with  prophecy  nor  with  law,  but  with 
history  and  story,  that  both  Hagiographa  and  A. 
1 ,  \",  olh-  1v  *(•  CM  'cf.  the  use  made  of  Dn  by 
! '  <  ' ,  •  f  i  •  * : ' .  X  \  ;i  •  •  by  later  Palestinians  [Enoch, 
<  ,<  J.  'i  'v  •  !•!<  l'<:ween  history  and  story  is  in 
both  an  uncertain  one,  as  history,  too,  IB  told  for 
religious,  not  for  scientific  purposes.  With  stories 
and  niili  pio\crhun  Bi^inj.rs1  the  Jewish  Kabbia 
Ion  <!•  corit in  nod  to  ot  eupy  '.i  ieir.se  h  os.  The  value  of 
thc-c  lonns  of  icli^'ioua  inblruction  no  one  will 
question  in  view  of  the  gospels.  As  to  the  relative 
worth  of  their  use  in  the  TTagi<>gz«plm  and  the  A., 
ft  fair  judgment,  aj>art  from  doctrinal  considera- 
tions, will  strongly  justify  the  choice  of  the  Pales- 
tinians, taking  the  two  collections  as  wholes.  A 
relation  between  them  is,  however,  not  to  be 
denied,  and  is  grounded  in  1 1  MM r  1  ii ^onr . 

(c)  Palestinian  and  /"A ///?n /",•>•/ .v  /.Vcf  ">".'•/,¥  in  the 
Apocrypha.-— The  a*1  books  of  the  LXX  were  in 
part  translations  of  Pal.  (Heb.)  books,  in  part 
original  writings  of  Greek  Jews;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  with 
security.  As  the  LXX  was  recognised  as  a  tr. ,  one 
would  expect  that  translations  would  more  readily 
find  their  way  into  it.  Yet  the  Hel.  scribes 
were  busy  writers,  especially  in  the  lines  which 
the  A.  follows  {history,  story,  wisdom}.  Sir 
contains  its  own  testimony  that  it  was  written  in 
Heb.  and  tr.  by  the  writer's  grandson  into  Greek. 
1  Mac  was  undoubtedly  a  Heb.  book,  and  Jerome 
(if  not  Origen )  knew  it  in  the  original.  Jth  and 
To,  Jerome  knew  in  *  Chaldee,'  and  a  Heb.  original 
is  almost  certain.  The  Ad.  Est  may  be  Heo.,  or 
at  least  similar  additions  may  have  arisen  in  Pal. 
in  connexion  with  the  yearly  celebration  of  Purim. 
Pr.  Man  may  have  been  Heb.,  and  even  1  Es,  if  it 


preceded  the  LXX  2  Es  [Ezr-Neh],  may  have 
had  a  Heb.  precursor.  Of  the  Ad.  Dn,  Sus 
turns  on  a  Gr.  play  on  words.  Wis  and  2,  3,  and 
4  Mac  were  certainly  Greek. 

2.  USE  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  CANON. — (a}  In  Hellenistic  Judaism. — 
The  a8-1  books  are  found  in  all  MSS  of  the  LXX3 
scattered  among  the  books  of  the  Heb.  Canon 
without  discrimination.  These  MSS  aie,  indeed, 
all  of  Christian  origin,  and  some  of  them  even 
contain  Christ  ian  songs ;  but,  apart  from  these,  they 
undoubtedly  represent  the  OT  which  was  current 
among  the  Gr.  Jews  and  used  '-i  ^-  .  •  •  .- 
in  the  apostolic  and  early  x  >  -,'i,>  ,»  ,  ,  ^ 
The  additions  to  the  Heb.  Canon  are  not  only  of 
Jewish  origin,  but  are,  as  a  whole,  books  which 
would  interest  Gr.  Jews,  but  would  not  specially 
interest  Christians,  since  T;  •>  -  ;  1  I",  element  m 
them  is  (.•o;i-;iK;i.'m-"!iy  -.  :,!.  i  "  addition  of 
these  boo,^'  !?v  ;  '"'i-^j'n**  would  be  inexplicable. 
The  preservation  of  this  longer  OT  by  Christians 
only,  is  naturally  explained  by  the  fact  that 
soon  after  70  A.D.  Hel.  Judaism  in  the  distinct 
sense  ceased  to  exist,  gi^i'\:  *fl:w*  either  to 
rabbinical  Judaism  or  to  Cut  -1  .i".  \  ;  so  that 
the  earlier  difference  regarding  the  limits  of 
sacred  Scriptures  between  Pal.  and  Alex.  Jews 
survived  only  as  a  difference  between  Jews  and 
Christians. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  A. 
had  been  in  the  strict  sense  canonized  by  Alex. 
Judaism.  Their  pV  •  •  :-.•;'  Qi : ',  !•  :•  *  is  rather 
due,  in  part,  to  the  .'"i'li  i.  •  \  •»•' ,k,Law;  in 
part  to  the  broad  view  of  inspiration  current 
among  Hellenists.  In  a  more  exclusive  way 
than  in  later  Pal.  Judaism,  the  Pent,  was  to 
Alexandrians  the  sacred  Scripture,  the  Canon  by 
pre-eminence.  It  was  such  to  Philo.  In  this 
respect  the  Alexandrians  perhaps  remained  at  the 
standpoint  of  the  earlier  Palestinians  of  the  3rd 
and  2nd  centuries  B.C.  When  Alex.  Judaism  was 
founded,  the  Law  was  the  Canon  of  Judaism, 
The  work  of  the  70  concerned  it  alone  (Aristeas). 
The  tr.  of  the  other  books  into  Greek  in  Egypt  went 
on,  in  part,  side  by  side  with  the  formation  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd  Canons  in  Pal.  That  the  suc- 
ceeding translate1  •""  •1I~1  Jl  3  Pal.  distinc- 
tion of  Prophets  :  ,.  "i  and  arranged 
the  books,  after  the  Law,  topically,  though  in 
no  fixed  order,  indicates  their  different  view  of 
these  books.  The  relatively  freer  tr.  points  in  the 
same  direction ;  and  this  freedom  passes  over  by 
natural  degrees  into  t1!--  :**. r  "-ry-T  j  Ji  •  ••  of  explana- 
tory and  illustrative  ;i  !  .  ••!.-  <>,  -s  or  greater 
extent.  For  this  procedure  the  Pal.  translators 
of  OT  into  Aram.  (Tjirjiumim)  had  perhaps  already 
set  the  example.  That.  Ii  nn  P y,  Sir  and  Wis  should 
be  ijut  in  connexion  \\  ith  the  Solomonic  books, 
making,  with  Ps  and  Job,  a  volume  of  poetry, 
or  that,  in  connexion  with  Est,  Jth  and  To  should 
be  inserted,  cannot  seem  strange.  This  was  made 
easier  by  the  Hel.  view  of  inspiration.  While 
Palestinians  inclined  to  limit  inspiration  to  the 
age  of  the  prophets,  long  ended,  the  Alexandrians 
regarded  the  divine  spirit  as  still  active,  and  viewed 
as  inspiration  the  experience  of  the  thinker  and 
writer  in  moment*  of  special  clearness  of  insight 
and  exaltation  of  feeling. 

Against  the  evidence  that  the  LXX  contained 
a"1  books,  Philo's  silence  is  inconclusive.  Philo' s 
text  is  the  Pent.  It  is  true  that  he  cites  none  of 
the  A.,  but  in  the  prophetic  Canon  he  passes  by 
Ezk  and  all  the  minor  prophets  except  Hos  and 
Zee ;  and  of  the  Hagiographa,  except  Ps,  he  makes 
almost  no  use,  citing  Pr  twice,  Job  and  Ch  once, 
and  Dn  and  the  five  Megilloth  not  at  all. 

(5)  In  Palestinian  Judaism. — Here,  too,  the  Law, 
long  the  only  Canon,  remained  supreme.  The 
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Jewish  scribes  regarded  the  prophets  as  those  who 
gave  an  authoritative  interpietation  of  the  Law, 
1 ,  ""  '  ••  •  the  Mosaic  tradition  from  the  elders  to 
.  The  Law  hz^  ah\\\-»  had  the  chief 
place  in  the  synagogue  H'lxico/Jie  prophets  an 
irapoilant  secondary  place,  the  Hagiographa  a 
place  altogether  subordinate.  For  a  long  time 
these  diiterent  collections  could  not  be  written  on 
the  same  roll.  As  they  did  not  form  one  volume, 
it  was  the  easier  to  keep  them  distinct  in  use  and 
estimation.  The  books  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Canons 
were,  however,  according  to  the  Jewish  view, 
inspired,  and  this  in  the  end  ("Mi'r.'ii-'Ml  them 
from  all  later  books.  Jos.  (c.  Ap.  i.  8)  says  that 
the  prophets  ( learned  the  earliest  and  most  ancient 
events  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  wrote  down  the 
events  of  their  own  times  plainly,  as  they 
occurred.1  'But  from  Artaxerxes  [Est]  to  our 
times  all  events  have  indeed  been  written  down ; 
but  these  late  books  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  the 
same  credit,  because  the  exact  succession  of  the 
prophets  was  wanting.'  By  the  use  of  the  formal 
principle  that  with  Mala  "  "  •  •<>  V  ,  \-  ceased  {cf. 
Mai  45-6,  Zee  133,  1  Mac  :•  •  !  .,  ;  hough  they 
could  use  the  test  only  :i"  !li  :  V;  ,  the  scribes 
drew  the  line  between  '  .  '  and  A.,  or 

justified  the  line  already  ,  -\  _.  the  popular 
leligious  sense.  All  th*e  -hvio'.ni,  !ia  could  be 
regarded  as  meeting  this  te»o,;  bai  bu  and  1  Mac, 
which  were  the  most  valued  books  of  the  A.,  could 
not. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  Sirach  himself  does  not 
share  this  (later)  view  of  inspiration.  He  may 
represent  the  earlier  Pal.  standpoint,  from  which 
Aiexandrianism  took  its  start.  For  him  the  Law 
is  NU ] ii oi<] L.  It  is  the  embodied  Wisdom  of  God 
(21Ll).  lii  some  sense  his  knowledge  is  all  derived 
from  it  (391*8  2430).  On  the  other  hand,  between 
the  prophets  and  the  high  priest  of  his  own  time 
he  makes  no  sharp  distinction  (44-49) ;  and  for 
himself  he  claims  an  iu^piiulion  like  that  of  the 
prophet  (cf.  396ff-  with  48M4,  and  see  I10  2431*32  5118£f«). 

The  step  from  Sir  to  the  Hellenistic  Wis  is 
not  great.  Here,  too,  the  Law  is  the  supreme 
revelation  (e.g.  184),t  and  here,  too,  in  answer  to 
prayer  (cf.  Sir  395),  the  spirit  of  wisdom  is  given  to 
men,  that  spirit  which  is  the  life  and  reason  of  the 
woild,  and  which  'generation  af(cr  <_••  ji'«','*ori 
enters  into  holy  souls  and  makes  mentis  of  God 
anr,  ;  »»;  1i-  -'  (727,  cf.  chs.  1.  6  ff.). 

.\KI  '  i  i  r<>:>!  4  Ezr,  which,  not  being  in  the  LXX, 
does  not  deserve  consideration  at  this  point,  the 
other  books  of  the  A.  make  no  claim  to  be 
reckoned  among  sacred  Scriptures. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  evidence  in  Jewish  books  that 
they  were  •  •  •  -o  i  sv-  -1.  T-i  putes  are  recorded 
regarding  •  <»v  "  •  •  "  !>•»'»  of  the  Canon,  but 
none  .  * ,  ,  s-lirs'  the  admission  of  aal  books.  Yet  it 
shouL.  h-  -!  -i  that  the  Jewish  Kabbis  usually 
covered  up  the  tracks  of  past  wanderings  from 
the  straight  path  that  led  to  their  own  position. 
That  additions  to  Dn  and  Est,  and  books  like  To 
and  Jth,  were  once  current  among  the  TT  "  1 
in  Pal.  is  not  impossible.  Jo-cplms  uses  1  Mac,  1  Jbs, 
and  Ad.  F,?1,  \\ithout  distinction  from  can.  books 
us-  hi-ioi it-id  &OU7CG4,  and  evon  says  that  he  has 
written  his  whole  history  *as  the  sacred  books 
record  it'  (Ant.  xx.  xi.  2,  cf.  Pro.  §  3).  Yet  he 
counts  22  books,  and  excludes  from  the  first  rank 
all  later  than  Est.  In  his  time,  then,  the  line  had 
been  drawn. 

In   the  rabbinical   writings   there  are  many 

*Baba  baihra  14  ascribes  Job  to  Moses,  Ru  to  Samuel,  ?3  to 
David,  Ca  and  EC  to  Hezckiah  and  his  friends,  Dn  arid  Est  to 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synaffojrue,  Ch  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 

t  The  identification  of  Wisdom  with  the  Law  is  found  also  in 
Bar  3'"?-  4.  Judith  and  Tobit  and  his  son  are  examples  of  the 
glorification  of  the  Law  in  life. 


citations  from  Sir ;  Zunz  *  counts  40,  among 
them  some  *  in  a  manner  usual  only  of  Scripture 
passages,'  and  some  as  late  as  the  4th  cent., 
which  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  Kethubhim.  Some 
doubt,  at  least,  legarding  its  canomcity  is 
probable.  Of  Ad.  Est  some  traces  exist  in  Heb. 
literature.  Haggadic  stories  c-o'icoir'n-;  Dn, 
among  them  traces  of  Bel,  are  found.  rl  lie  Mac- 
cabsean  legend  of  the  mother  and  seven  sons 
(2  Mac,  4  Mac)  was  a  favourite  theme  of  rabbinical 
Midrashim.  Yet  1  Mac,  which  Jerome  knew  in 
Heb.,  seems  to  have  left  no  trace  in  rabbinical 
books.  The  legend  of  Judith  is  found,  though  in 
a  form  very  different  from  the  LXX,  and  Tobit  is 
still  extant  in  Heb.  Jerome  says  the  Jews  had 
Jth  and  To,  and  regarded  them  as  historical 
but  not  as  canonical ;  while  Origen  says  they  did 
not  possess  them  even  among  their  A. 

3.  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  APOCKYPHA  TO  THE 
RELIGIOUS  TENDENCIES  AND  PARTIES  OF  JUDAISM. 
— Of  a  theology  of  the  A.  it  is  unhistorical  to 
speak.  The  collection  presents  the  ideas  of  no  one 
man  or  party,  of  no  one  period  or  place.  The 
theology,  or  the  religious  ideas  of  each  book,  may 
be  treated  (see  separate  articles),  or  a  history  of 
the  religious  ideas  and  movements  in  Judaism  in  a 
given  period  (e.g.  200  B.c.-lOO  A.D.)  may  be  under- 
taken, in  which  these  books  will  be  important 
sources;  but  the  histoiian  of  theology  cannot 
separate  the  A.  from  the  later  can.  boolis  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  Philo  and  Josephus,  the 
Pseudepigrapha  and  the  early  rabbinical  literature, 
on  the  other. 

A  few  suggestions  may,  however,  be  made 
regarding  the  relation  of  these  books  to  the  chief 
religious  tendencies  and  parties  of  Judaism. 

The  main  distinction  in  the  post-exilic  Jewish 
religion  was  that  between  the  priest,  whose  sphere 
was  the  temple  and  its  cultus,  and  the  scribe, 
whose  activity  centred  in  the  synagogue  and  the 
law.  The  centre  of  gravity  seems  to  have  shifted 
gradually  from  the  temple  to  the  synagogue,  from 
priestly  ritual  to  the  legalism  of  the  scribes,  whose 
work  made  it  possible  for  Jews  in  the  Dispersion, 
out  of  reach  of  the  temple,  to  live  religious  lives, 
and  prepared  Judaism  to  survive  the  loss  of  its 
temple.  The  TTY:~  "  «"•",,  stands,  as  a  whole,  at 
the  earlier  st£  .  •  •  .  •  with  the  Ps,  the  book 
of  temple  devotion,  and  ending  with  the  great 
temple  history  of  Ch,  Ezr,  Neh.  The  five  Megil- 
loth  also  came  into  connexion  with  the  cultus  by 
their  use  at  the  national  feasts,  though  it  is  not 
known  how  early  this  happened.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no^  early  evidence  of  the  regular  use 
of  Uagio^Tjiphi:,  in  the  synagogue  service,  and  of 
the  scribes'  legalism  they  contain  little.  Only 
Dn,  perhaps  the  latest  book  in  this  collection,  can 
be  called  Pharisaic  in  tendency. 

In  the  A.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legal  pre- 
dominates over  ilie  piloily  iinoi^r.  Sir,  perhaps 
its  oldest  book,  sho\\«  a  u,i'iMi:ori  fiom  the  priestly 
standpoint  of  Ch  (to  which  belongs  1  Es)  to 
the  li'oal  -sjji'idpoint  of  the  scribes  (Zunz).  The 
write  •  u<  li^ln  -  in  the  temple  and  the  high  priest's 
impressive  ceremony,  and  dwells  upon  Aaron  much 
more  at  length  than  upon  Moses  (ch.  45),  and  with 
still  more  enthusiasm  upon  the  Simon  whose  minis- 
trations he  had  himself  witnessed  (ch.  50) ;  while 
"Fyra,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Kabbis,  is  passed  by 
in  his  pin isc  of  famous  men.  Yet  he  praises  also 
the  law  as  the  wisdom  of  God  (see  above),  and 
glorifies  the  office  of  the  scribe  (38s4"34  391'11). 

But  it  was  especially  the  Maccabaean  crisis  that 
sharpened  the  contrast  between  the  two  tendencies. 
The  desecration  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus  was 
the  occasion  of  the  war.  The  recovery  and  recon- 
secration  of  the  temple  was  the  great  deed  ol 

*  GottesdiewfUchen  Vortrage  der  Jud&n  2  Aufl.  1892,  p.  106. 
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Judas.  This  meant  to  the  scribes  the  re-observance 
of  the  law,  and  with  that  they  were  content.  It 
meant  to  Judas  the  first  step  toward  a  recovery  of 
political  independence.  Judaism  was  organised 
about  its  temple.  Its  supreme  authority  was  the 
high  priest.  So  that  the  Maccabsean  •  •  :• ,  -  4  <;\  (  \>\ 
the  high  priesthood  as  a  political  p<r-  • , .""  •  . ;  ,,\ 
^ninoi1-  it.  "ut  this  was  a  violation  of  the  law, 
:*:  »L  nlion.Mcd  !!K»  ii^au-!-,  who  became  a  party  of 
separatists,  >!  MUCOUS  uuii  the  scribes  at  their 
head  and  the  -\ 'i.'^n  T  »  as  their  institution. 
Against  them  the"  adherents  of  the  temple  and  the 
new  high  priests  became  an  opposing  paity,  the 
Sadducees.  The  priestly  tendency  issued  in  a 
political  party,  the  scribal  in  a  religious  party; 
and  in  the  conflict  of  these  parties  the  inner  his- 
toiy  of  Judaism  chiefly  consisted  until  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  Since  Sadduceism  was  bound  up  with 
the  temple  and  the  national  life,  it  ceased  to  be  after 
the  destruction  of  temple  and  State;  and  since  its 
views  were  as  obnoxious  to  f"  •"'",•  *!;  ,  !<>  sur- 
viving Judaism,  none  of  its-  ,.  •  .  '  <  .  -j,  pro- 
ducts could  survive.  The  A.,  however,  "owing 
partly  to  its  Alex,  selection,  partly  to  its  com- 
paratively early  date,  is  not  a  purely  Pharisaic 
product,  and  stands  aside  from  the  controversy 
between  the  two  parties  of  which  we  know  (from 
the  Pharisaic  side)  in  Ps-Sol,  Enoch,  etc.  Two 
books  of  the  A.  are  Sadducean  in  tendency. 
Sirach  writes  before  the  Maccabaean  wars,  so  that 
his  book  can  be  called  Sadducean  only  by  anticipa- 
tion. Sadducean  in  tone  was  not  only  his  attach- 
ment to  the  temple  and  the  priesthood  (above),  but 
also  his  reserve  in  regard  to  angels,  his  sceptical 
attitude  as  to  demons  (2127)  and  the  future  life  (e.g. 
1727"32  1411'19  411'4),  perhaps  Ms  insistence  on  the 
entire  freedom  of  man  (15U'1T  176-7),  and  his  spirit 
of  liberality  toward  outside  sources  of  knowledge 
and  culture  (e.gr.^394).  There  is,  indeed,  a  polemic 
against  a  Pharisaic  spirit  of  ceremonialism  in 
3418-28  35lff-. 

1  Mac  follows  the  crisis  out  of  which  the  parties 
arose,  but  precedes  their  serious  conflicts.  The 
writer's  a  Jin  nation  for  Judas  and  his  brothers, 
'  through  whose  hand  salvation  was  given  to  Israel,' 
is  unbounded  (562,  cf.  31*  921f-  IS8'6  1428ff-  16*  etc.). 
He  paints  Simon's  reign  in  ;'  o-o,  ;"Vy  Messianic 
colours  (144"w),  and  in  the  <!•  »'i  :o:i  •n::i  *  until  a 
trustworthy  prophet  should  arise  .  .  ,  Simon  should 
be  thi 7|  •••'•i,  i»  ji-:<;  lii'^i  priest  for  ever,'  his  political 
and  n  !  '  o-:-  nor-i  v.jis  summed  up.  It  was  the 
creed  or  badduceism.  Sadducean  also  is  the 
writer's  attachment  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  nation,  an-1.  li:-  oj-so  ",:on  !oinno»'  "»>"-  •l1'-? 

32L29689etc.);  \t\\\  'n\\-/i.»i"oii:ir^M -  '» •  ii;- ,•!!•.!_ 

safety  of  the  rr  :opi,  «v:tl.  wl.ui  iliou.'  \  11,111-0  o." 
even  so  sacred  a  law  as  the  Sabbath  exposed  the 
nation  to  danger,  its  non-observance  was  decreed 
(282"41).  He  looks  to  the  valour  of  the  hero  to  win 
victories  (no  miracle  even  in  9s5' 66  II67-74) ;  as  Jos. 
says,  *  The  Sadducees  take  away  fate  ...  we  are 
ourselves  the  causes  of  good,'  etc.  (Ant.  xm.  v.  9). 
His  interest  is  in  man  more  than  in  God,  and  in 
the  present  more  than  in  the  future. 

The  essence  of  Pharisaism  was  that  it  gave 
trillion  (i.e.  \<  ^nlNriil  t  ho  fn»-t  ]>1ac<».  The  Sadducee 
aiioiii'iiod  to  iuithor  the  \\olfaie  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  nation  by  direct  means  (politics,  war, 
etc. ) ;  the  Pharisaic  faith  was  that  if  tne  individual 
and  the  community  kept  the  law,  God  would  by  a 
supernatural  act  secure  their  welfare.  The  Sadilu- 
cees  would  set  aside  the  law  in  smaller  things 
(Sabbath),  or  in  greater  (high  priesthood),  when 
circumstances  required.  To  the  Pharisee  the  law 
was  inviolable,  whatever  the  extremity.  This  is 
the  principle  of  Pharisaism.  Out  of  it  various 
developments  issued. 

That  the  law  might  never  be  broken  by  inadvert- 


ence, the  scribes  put  about  it  a  'hedge'  of  addi- 
tional precautionary  rules,  the  Halacha,  or  oral 
law,  which  the  Sadducees  did  not  recognise.  The 
belief  that  *  , "  '  '•  f  was  God's  rewaid  for  the 
observance  o.  ,  ,  and  misfortune  His  punish- 

ment for  its  ^nii'-^H^-io  \  though  applied  at  first 
to  the  present  lite  and  lot  of  men  and  nations, 
YII:;:''!  <.<-.-y  be  referred  to  the  future,  and  foster 
,:>•  i  :•>;•;_.!"  of  a  coming  national  glory  for  Israel, 
and  ot  an  individual  life  after  death.  It  might 
also  stimulate  the  belief  in  miracles  an4  in  angels 
and  demons  as  agents  of  God's  blessings  and  judg- 
ments. Yet  these  marks  of  later  Pharisaism  are 
not  uniformly  or  conspicuously  present  in  the  A. 

Fasting  is  almost  the  only  addition  which  we 
find  to  the  Mosaic  law  (To  12s,  Jth  88  etc.,  cf.  Dn 
93  jo3),  yn-fa  a  further  ascetic  emphasis  upon  the 
laws  !i  -jr.-.!!'  r  ."cod  (Jth  105  II12 121-2,  To  I10*-,  Ad. 
Est  i  .  -,  »  .Vj  o,  527  621).  The  creed  of  the  Bk  of 
Jth  is  that  no  enemy  can  prevail  against  Israel 
so  long  as  it  keeps  the  ceremonial  law,  but  if  it 
breaks  it,  under  whatever  stress,  it  will  fall  (517"21 
119-10  8"-20).  Moreover,  Judith's  deliverance  of  the 
nation  is  conditioned  upon  her  individual  fulfilment 
of  thelaw^even  amid  the  greatest  difficulties  (84"6 
121*9).  This  is  true  Pharisaism,  and  yet  the  book 
contains  neither  Messianic  hope,  nor  rewards  after 
death  (1617  is  not  to  be  so  understood),  nor  miracle, 
nor  angel.  ^Tobit  illustrates  the  Pharisaic  prin- 
ciple ^in  the  life  of  an  individual.  Legal  righteous- 
ness is  rewarded  by  deliverance  from  evil,  long  life 
and  prosperity;  while  sin  is  always  psr-iMMi  by- 
evil,  and  all  evil  is  due  to  sin  (31"8  I-'--1  1  L--  •  ']. 
Here  angels  and  demons  play  a  far  greater  part 
than  in  any  other  book  of  the  A.  The  national  hope 
also  is  expressed  (13.  144~7),  but  there  is  no  resur- 
rection. The  Bk  of  Bar  contains  the  national  hope 
(23o-35  42s-87  gi-9)j  ^  no  individual  resurrection. 
2  Mac  views  the  work  of  Judas  as  an  illustration 
of  Pharisaism.  It  knows  of  no  laxity  regarding 
the  law  (cf.  525  6n  826  1238  151).  The  history  is 
helped  forward  by  angels  and  miracles  and  signs 
(39&B  5*.  95  1028i.  Us  i6iaff.).  The  national  hope 

finds  frequent  expression  (I27"29  27*18  etc.);  and, 
here  only  in  the  A.,  the  resur.  of  the  bodies  of  the 
righteous  is  insisted  upon  (79*11* 14*86 1248f- 14«). 

It  is  evident  that  the  later  marks  of  Pharisaism 
(cf.  Ac  238"9)  were  not  uniformly  present.  Legalism 
stands  as  the  characteristic  mark.  'This  is  the 
book  of  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  law 
that  endureth  for  ever.  All  they  that  hold  it  fast 
are  destined  for  life,  but  such  as  leave  it  shall  die ' 
(Bar  41).  And  since  the  law  of  life  was  Israel's 
law,  -with  ]c£ul!*n.  went  particularism.  * 0  Israel, 
happy  are  we  !  for  the  tilings  that  are  plcji-hijr  to 
God  are  made  known  unto  us'  (Bar  4-).  CK  this 
feeling,  and  the  corresponding  contempt  for  other 
peoples,  pns-iing  o\or,  in  times  of  trouble,  into 

Jealousy  arid  lurtrd,  there  is  enough  in  the  A. 
t  inspires  Ad.  Est  as  it  does  Est  itself.  Jth  and 
2  Mac  are  dominated  by  it.  It  is  ii  j-1  o- 1  ••••o  '. ,  ion 
of  To  (412  etc.).  Even  Sir  •OmKMil.ihu,,,'  n  -i  :./i: 
interest  is  in  the  iuuivi<!;inl.  no!  ii:  J:ii  n.s'iO'i 
(esp.  361'17,  cf.  24,  and  in  44-50,  $.9.  4721ft).  Only 
the  Hel.  Bk  of  Wis  rises  to  a  broader  view. 
In  chs.  10-19  the  special  care  of  God  for  Israel 
is  shown.  *In  every  way  thou  didst  magnify 
thy  people,  and  glorify  them,  .  .  .  standing  by 
them  in  every  time  and  place'  (1922).  But  while 
Israel  is  God's  son  (IS13,  cf.4),  He  also  loves  all  men 
(11*-*  67  I18),  and  His  judgments  are  remedial 
(122ff*).  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  first  impression  of  3*' 8 
517'28  (cf.  47'19),  does  the  writer  hold  to  a  future 
earthly  glory  for  Israel.  The  consummation  is 
heavenly  (immortality  of  the  soul,  here  first  in 
Jewish  books),  and  is  morally  conditioned. 

The  Essenic  type  of  Pharisaism  is  represented 
only  in  4  Eziy  which  does  not  properly  belong  t<i 
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the  collection.  Here  only  dp  we  find  a  personal 
Messiah.  Hel.  Judaism,  which  stood  at  one  side 
of  the  conflict  between  Pharisee  and  Sadducee, 
is  represented  by  Wis,  which,  though  it  sets  the 
religious  life  and  faith  in  contrast  to  worldliness 
and  scepticism,  puts  no  stress  on  ee^ciror.u  II-:-1, 
but  interprets  tne  law  in  a  more  ethical  sense, 
and  reviews  the  history  of  Israel  to  illustrate  the 
beneficent  rule  of  God's  wisdom,  rather  than  the 
inviolableness  of  His  law. 

But  4  Ezr  cannot  be  treated  apart  from  other 
•"•P  ,-1>  ;-  .  nor  Wis  apart  from  other  products 
,.:  '•'<'/  :j. 

It  is  chiefly  in  these  two  isolated  books  that 
foreign  elements  are  prominent.  Apart  from  these, 
and  the  (Pers.  ?)  ;»  •  V  of  To,  the  A.  stands 
in  the  main  on  .•:  !  • ;  i  • '  ground  in  its  views  of 
God.  of  man.  and  of  the  world. 

iii  THE  APOCKYPHA  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.— 1.  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.— The 
writers  of  NT  used  almost  exclusively  the  LXX 
OT,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  aal 
additions  were  wanting  at  that  time.  There  are 
no  direct  citations  from  A. ;  this,  however,  is  true 
also  of  the  disputed  books,  Song,  EC,  and  Est 
as  well  as  of  Jos  and  Ezr-Neh.  The  Pent., 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Pss  were,  for  obvious 
reasons,  most  frequently  cited.  The  other  books 
of  the  TT  - '  "  and  the  A.,  offered  far  fewer 
materi'  x  ontact  with  Christianity,  and 

would  not  be  allowed  the  same  value  in  argument 
by  J  ews.  An  •  •  "  •  '  i  with  a*1  books  is,  how- 
ever, generally  .  n  the  case  of  some  NT 
writers.  Thus  there  are  fmrlM'-ms  between 
Ja  and  Sir  (e.g.  Ja  I1*  ai«i  s:i  r>  :),  between 
He  and  Wis  (e.g.  He  P  and  Wis  726),  and  be- 
tween Paul  and  Wis  (cf .  Ro  921  with  Wis  157 ; 
Ro  I20-82  with  Wis  11.  13,  15 ;  2  Co  51-4  with  Wis 
915),  which  reveal  familiarity  with  this  literature, 
but  which  do  not  imply  that  authority  was  ascribed 
co  it.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  A.  to 
the  Canon  cannot  be  decided  on  the  ground  of  NT 
usage. 

2.  IN  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH.— There  is  peculiar 
difficulty  in  determining  the  place  of  the  A.  in 
relation  to  the  Canon  in  the  E.  Church  because 
of  the  conflict  between  different  lines  of  evidence. 
We  shall  consider  (a)  Original  Usage,  (b)  Scholarly 
Theory,  (c)  Manuscripts,  (d)  Versions,  (e)  The  later 
Greek  Church. 

(a)  Original  Usage.* — The  Christian  Church  used 
the  LXX  as  its  6T  Sir: pi ^-e.  and  the  Church 
Fathers  cite  a.11  paits  of  ii  \\.ih  similar  formulas. 
1  and  2  Clement,  Bi^iiaba^,   Ignatius,  and  the 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve,  contain  allusions  to  a81 
by  the  side  of  can.  books.    Ireneeus  cites  Ad.  Dn, 
Bar,   and  Wis;   Tertullian— Sir,   Wis,    Ad.    Dn, 
and    Bar;    Clem.   Alex.  — Sir,    Wis,    Bar,    To, 
Ad.    Dn,»    Cyprian —  Sir^  Wis,    To,    Bar;    all 
with   the   formulas   (*it  is  written,'    *  Scripture 
says,1  etc.)  used  of  can.  works.    This  usage  con- 
tinues to  be  thp  pro\ni]inir  one,  and  Origen  can 
appeal  to  the  II:IL\T»  -!(  1  jn\i(  1  i'  o  of  the  Church  from 
the  beginning  «  a  in-1   ilio  n\  peal  of  Africanus  to 
the  authority  01  the  Heb.  Canon. 

(b)  Scholarly  Theory.— The  LXX  came  to  Chris- 
tianity from  tne  synagogue  of  Hel.  Judaism,  and 
with  it  was  accepted  the  theory  of  the  inspiration 
a?v!  sacredness  of  this  translation.    The  story  of 
its  origin,  told  by  Aristeas  of  the  Pent.,  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole,  and  heightened  into  absolute 
miracle.    (Justin,  Dial.  68.  71.  84;  Iren.  iii  21. 
2-4 ;  Tertul.  Apol.  18 ;  Clem.  Strom,  i.  38.  148. 
149 ;  Origen,  ad  Afric.  4 ;  Cyril,  Cat.  iv.  34 ;  Epi- 
phanius,  de  menu.).    But  on  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever the  books  of  OT  are  counted,  the  number  is 
given  as  22  (24),  and  is  expressly  derived  from  the 

*  See  the  references  in  Schurer,  HJP  §§  32.  S3. 


Jewish  (Heb.)  Canon.  That  the  LXX  was  a  tr 
of  the  Heb.  was,  of  course,  never  lost  sight  ^of, 
but  it  was  an  inspired  tr.,  sanctified  by^  Christian 
use  from  the  apostles  onwards.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  two  was  obvious,  and  yet  could  not  be 
given  its  natural  weight.  The  question  of  tho 
status  of  the  A.  depended  upon  the  relative  im- 
portance given  to  tradiuonai  Christian  usage  and 
current  Jewish  usage,  summarily  expressed  in  the 
number  22,  or  to  practice  and  theory,  and  upon 
new  theories  devised  for  their  adjustment. 

Five  possibilities  seemed  open  :  (1)  To  insert  the 
A.  in  OT  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  the  number 
22.  (2)  To  introduce  some  of  the  most  valued 
A.  into  NT  (as  di^UKlivo'y  Christian  posses- 
sions),  or  to  append  i  'MUJI  ai  1.10  end.  (3)  To  make 
a  third  class  of  books,  between  can.  and  uncan. 
in  dignity.  (4)  To  give  up  the  Heb.  for  the  LXX 
^  •  ,-i  •!  Y-  "  •'  square  with  practice.  (5)  To 
give  up  tne  LXX  tor  the  Heb.,  making  practice 
square  with  theory.  The  first  three  ways  are 
followed,  with  more  or  less  combination,  in  the 
East,  the  fourth  finally  by  Borne,  the  fifth  finally 
by  Protestantism,  though  in  neither  case  with 
entire  consistency,  since,  in  the  Vulg.,  the  LXX 
has  been  considerably  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  Heb.,  and  in  the  Prot.  Bible  the  order  of  the 
Vulg.  (and  LXX)  has  been  retained. 

It  is  important  to  set  forth  the  place  of  the  A.  in  the  various 

"^       rn  writers  somewhat  in  detail. 
i     -          (c.  150-170  A.D.)  learned  from  Jews 
•      ^      •     '     '      A  ~m    *"T    list  (Euseh. 

iv.  26. 13, 14)  contains  only  •  '         iittmg  Est), 

but  the  titles  and  order  \,V  *"ic  U(Jjjj.  *****  jub±.  C^*1  after 
K?  Proph,  after  Poet,  books;  so  in  general:  (1)  History, 
(2)  Poetry,  (3)  Prophecy].  It  cannot  be  .-,  •  .'.  ' »  •  ' ' 
Jer  and  Dn  were  without  the  aal  additio  -  '/•  '.V  '•  • '  ''* 
Fragment  (175-200  A.D.)  contains  only  NT  (whether  OT  was 
originally  given  is  uncertain);  but  it  inserts  Wis  between 
2  Jn  and  Bev  (as  by  Philo?),  and  gives  to  the  Shepherd  the 
''  -•'.'  '  J1iatistobev  •  '  .;'"'*•'}  Its 

prophets  cr  «* •    •    •  n°ng 

,   .-.    The  wnter  makes  use  of  the  second  solution 
V  "     "'  "i  J   '1  -  •_"      » the  third. 
'•.-      .   c.  >.  2'  '<.-,,  w  '    "      .•*•••   nth  the  fullest 
\*  '•    .    TT"-  '»•!;  TT  v  ip  .       importance  of 

i,l'        -LI  «i-    •    .!!»„'      »•  •  •  '•        '  OT  Scnpttue, 

and  gave  him  minute  familiarity  with  the  divergence  of  the 
LXX  from  the  Heb.  In  his  Oom.  on  Psalms  (Bus.  vi.  25.  1)  he 
gives  a  list  of  the  22  books  of  the  Heb.  Canon,  apparently  like 
Melito's,  with  the  addition  of  E-  Bi .  T «  '•  .  -  the  use  of 
^lif  f!s-t*'/li  '•'•:)  iii  the  problem  i  >  >'  o  *  £"  J  •  •'  including 
i  ,1-  r  -i  ,i  ( ",  .  I,a,  but  JBp.  Jer  (Bar¥).  Moreover,  he  says 
ihau  1  and  2  Ezr  were  counted  as  one  book.  This  would 
be  understood  by  Gr.  readers  as  referring,  not  to  the  Heb. 
Ezr  and  Neh,  but  to  the  LXX  1  Es  and  2  Es  [=Ezr-f 
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>  un  this  ground  Siifaanna  is  defended, 

though  it  is  now  among  the  Jewish  A  But  To  and  Jth, 
which  the  Jews  do  not  pos-css  even  among  their  'hidden* 
books,  are  to  be  reta-rprl  simply  on  the  ground  of  Christian 
usage.  Providence  must  have  guided  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  and  Judaism  is  not  to  dictate  to  Christianity  (the 
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in  current  use. 


Bar,  and  his  Dn  fand  Est?)  the  additions. 

-    -     '  *  -          - 


K"*  A.D.),  insists 
f      '  Heb.  Canon, 
His  list  of 
»!   he  seems  to 
His  Jer  includes 
He  declares  that 
.    r    i-     >rivate, 
.  -  '.\  *  i  -       <•  •    •      :       ,     ,  x    '  16) 

The  Synod   of  La<   »     r  '•    I  ••,  „'•-(.-  *   with 

minor  changes  of  order.  The  list  in  Apost.  Canon,  85,  is  aiat? 
C  nil's,  ^ith  the  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  histories,  of  1-3 
Mac.  0  .....  IV  ~'^'  *'  '.?taof  Grjiory  of  Naz. 
.'<l  390)  •  .  •  '  )  A  ing  tho  same  order, 

s0..m  to  •  :    well  as  TIst. 

Epiphanius  (c,  315-K»;i)  mo\os  in  iho  oj)posite  direction. 
Like  Cjnl,  he  regarded  the  LXX  as  the  inspired  tr.  of  the  22 
books  of  the  Heb.  Canon  ;  but  besides  1  Es,  Bar,  Ep.  Jer  and 
Ad.  Dn,  he  seems  to  have  included,  under  Est  (with  Ad.  ?) 
To  and  Jth  ;  and,  against  Cyril,  he  introduces  an  intermediate 
o^ss  of  writings,  not  '  in  the  ark,*  but  yet  *  good  and  useful.1 
Here  belong  Wis  and  Sir,  which  he  puts  after  NT  in  his  hat 
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(Seer.  76,  cf.  Hcer.  86,  de  mens.  4).  He  thus  provides  for  the 
practical  recognition  of  all  the  A.  except  Mac  and  Pr.  Man. 
There  are  still  other  books,  apocrypha  proper,  some  of  which 
tiie  Seventy  translate,  upon  which  he  does  not  wholly  shut 
the  door  (de  mens.  5.  10). 

Athanasius,  in  his  30th  Easter  Letter  (367  A.D),  carries 
through  more  consistently  the  third  solution.  His  22  books 
include  Bar,  Ep.  Jer,  1  Es  (?),  Ad.  Dn.  But  after  NT  he 
adds,  '  V-  ir  .•»  «»  ~  t»v  ".  -•>,'  ."  .  (  o  books  outside 
ofthei'  "o.  ,•  i,>"  •'.!.-•,  i  ,  '  •  ers  as  books  to 
berea-  '•„  <"  ;«•  "  '  '  "  ""  "  '  •  •"  >"'  ''hese  are  Wis, 
Sir,  Est,  Jth,  To,  A<§.  and  Shepherd.  They  are  called  u.vet.'yi- 
'f  "it  4  .»  "  '  ,  to  be  read,  t*.e.  by  catechumens. 

""  •  division  is  followed  by  the  list  in  the 

CVmm.  ojr  i\icephorus,  which,  after  the  22  books  of  OT  and 
the  26  of  NT,  gives  'disputed'  books  of  OT,  viz.  1-3  Mac, 
Wis,  "J-.  "°"  ^  F*4-.  Jth,  Sus,  To.  There  follow  the  disputed 
book*  o  N  '  of  Jn  and  of  P,  Ep.  Bar  and  Gospel  of 
TT  *>  '  *.  11  i  the  *  apocrypha  '  of  OT  and  NT  (above). 

ij<  rti  :"'  \  iiie  books  whose  canorncity  is  in  dispute,  MvnXt'yo- 
j*iv<*.  lue  name  and  the  estimate  differ  essentially  from 
Athanasius,  though  both  are  copied  in  the  Synopsis  of  (Pseudo) 
Athanatnm 

In  the  *  List  of  60,'  after  the  60  can.  books  of  OT  and  NT, 
follow,  as  '  outside  of  the  60,'  Wis,  Sir,  1-4  Mac,  Est,  Jth,  To. 
After  these  come  the  'apocrypha*  (above). 

We  find  then  in  the  lists  of  writers  of  the 
E.  Church,  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  or  7th  cent,, 
a  :i';i('u<.nltv  unanimous  adherence  to  the  Heb. 
Can-'v  or  '2-2  books,  and  efforts  to  harmonise  this 
with  the  Christian  LXX  by  making  the  22  as 
comprehensive  of  LXX  additions  as  possible,  and 
by  assigning  to  other  books  of  the  A.,  so  far  as 
they  were  valued,  a  separate  place,  usually  after 
NT,  but  distinct  from  heietical,  rejected  books. 

(c)  Manuscripts.  —  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  no 
extant  MS  of  the  LXX  represents  even  approxi- 
mately the  Canon  of  Cyril  or  Athanasius.  In  no 
known  Greek  text  do  the  A.  stand  by  themselves. 
The  codices  agree  with  the  usage,  not  with  the 
theory,  of  the  E.  Church. 

Of  the  9  uncials  in  which  a»i  books  a?e  found,  the  Vat.  and  the 
Alex,  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Next  in 
hic 


importance  (8)  stands  the  Sin.,  which  originally  contained  the 


whole  Bible.    Of  OT  the  extr.J  pi"ii.n»:  (Fragments  of  Gn, 


(5)  C 

contains  ,!,>•>  ^".<li,  I'r,  EC,  Ca,  Wis,  Sir,  \n, 
Dn  [Ad.],  !o,  ./;'if  1- 1  Mao.    (6)  Cod.  P.  • '    .  o-V;»    -  ,,  >• 
i-  ••,'  *    «  -I  s  MI   •  con,!  V  -'f  •••*  ?  »r  t ,  hi- '  f'Vi '  b-viu-.  i-vl ,  V  n- 
1  if     '\\  .!'/    /.'       ,•,   \    -I    x'aii1''.'!1  m  s-  '•'>  \\  o-  7th   <s "    ) 
<•         i.<-  ;::i   •»  ,.;    .»;«•    ••  :!»<     :<l<r  ol  R  So  />«r,  !'*>.  J-'r.  A  ; 

// •      (*•<',»:''   -i. (7th  or  t»ln*(m,  )<•<>•  i v.'ns  t  -e 

]••        .-.'•,  |».  ;  !•  n'.,  ents  Of  )!  i*  fcii<"i  rfir,  01  (iili  or 

Hh  cent.  Swete  does  not  cite  0  *•••!  .',  "•  ;  i«l : .  cursive  Cod. 
OhisianuB  (9th  cent.?),  which  <• »  •  •  .'•  i,  /.'•  r.  La,  J2p,  Jer 
T>  >  '»,  <•;  .'  •  •;  •</ •'.*  •  T.  TV  [all  other  Mii  r,  »•  .•(-  .Ki«  .«  ,11  !."- 
«!  -  - 1'-  I)  i'  I1  n-»  i1  on  Dn,  I»F«  •;  -^.'i/i'/  to  1 .,  ',"1  ,  1  A, 
Is.  BowiTiextiB ot  In  <  •'  "  '*  ;  ,  i  :.  -us  U  is  MJJLAOM  I, 
that  several  cursr  i"  •  <  >ooks  give  Ps-Sol  in  the 

order,  Job,  Pr,  EC,  <X  "•  * ,  i '  -  -     , ,» .V  [Swete,  vol.  iii.  p.  xvi.  f .] 

(d)  Versions. — The  Oriental  translations  of  OT 
wi  «»  n  •*•  !  II  •  :  ' »  f-  -m  the  LXX,  and  were 
•  •  •.  :  •:  •  •  01  !-•  '•  rhan  to  reduce  its  Canon. 

I  .!•«•'.  \  •  !*•  .,!  i  was  an  exception  to 
ui^u  i  LUO.  I  vi»  Ul  vvu,^>  **om  the  Heb.,  and  so  con- 
tained no  A.  It  also  lacked  Ch.  The  influence  of 
the  LXX  was,  however,  so  great  that  the  Pesh. 
was  early  revised  in  accordance  with  it,  and  the 
a*1  books  were  inc-oi  poruted  wirli  some  further 
additions.  The  chief  codex  (Ambro^ianus)  contains 
Wis,  Ep.  Jer,  land 2 Ep.  Bar,  Jth,  Apoc. BAH.  [here 
only],  Apoc.  of  Ezra  ( =2  JEb),  l-"5  Mac.  [5  Mac = Jos. 
BJ  vi.].  In  other  MSS  are  found  1  Es,  To, 
Pr.  Mm.  A  MS  of  the  6th  cent,  has  a  '  book  of 
women/  viz.  Ru,  Est,  Sits,  Jth,  THBCLA. 

Wholly^  exceptional,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
critical  view  01  the  Nostorian  school  at  Nisibis, 
which  put  Sir  in  the  class  of  fully  can.  books,  and 
regarded  aa  of  intermediate  authority,  Ch,  Job, 
Ezr,  Neh,  Jth,  Est,  1  and  2  Mac,  Wis,  Ca. 

Exceptional  also  is  a  Syr.  MS  at  Cambridge,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  OT  in  chrono- 
logical order.  This  naturally  throws  most  of  the 
A.,  at  the  end.  Wis  is  after  Solomon's  books,  Bar 
and  Ep.  Jer  after  Jer.  After  the  prophets,  follow 


Dn  [and  Bel],  Ru,  Sus,  Est,  Jth,  Ezr-Neh,  Sir, 
1-4  Mac,  1  Es,  To. 

The  Ethivpw  version  not  only  adopted  the  LXX 
Canon  without  criticism,  but  added  various  books 
besides  4  Ezr,  several  of  which  survived  in.  no  other 
collection,  e.g.  Enoch,  Jubilees,  Ascension  of  Is, 
etc 

The  Armenian  version  also  draws  no  line  between 
Canon  and  A. 

(e)  The  Later  Gr.  Church.— -The  views  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church  could  not  be  without 
permanent  influence,  but  their  failure  to  reach 
consistency  made  it  possible  for  the  LXX  to  retain 
its  currency.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
some  Eastern  scholars,  appealing  to  Cyril  and 
Athanasius,  declared  the  a^  books  to  be  uncan. 
So  Vi  -;or  lU.ri.  -.  Critopulos  (1625)  and  Cyril  Lucar 
(\ li-JIV.  '0.  i  i-o  them  the  Synods  of  Constanti- 
nople (1638),  Jaffa  (1642),  and  Jerus.  (1672)  sus- 
tained the  older  usage,  and  declared  the  full 
canonicity  of  the  A.  It  appears,  however,  that 
clearness  and  consistency  have  never  been  reached, 
for  Philaret's  Lcmpror  Ciitechism  of  the  Orthodox 
Catholic  E.  Chuich  (1339,  etc.),  which  has  official 
sanction,  gives  to  all  books  outside  of  the  22  a 
subordinate  place,  as  meant  for  the  reading  of 
those]  -  cr.Ms'Iri^r  tl»'  Church  (citi nir  \l\vin-ii-); 
while  i>.  •  •••  i  '{i  it  1  lo  of  the  Gr.  Churcn  concams 
(after  Ch)  Pr.  Man ;  (after  Neh)  1  Es,  To,  Jth  • 
(after  Ca)  Wis,  Sir;  (after  La)  Ep.  Jer,  Bar; 
(after  Mai)  1-3  Mac,  4  Ezr. 

3.  IN  THE  WESTERN  CHURCH.  — (a)  Roman 
Catholic. — In  the  Lat.  Church  there  ivrs, »  s!  'ouiro- 
inclination  to  let  Christian  usage,  zaLhor  MI.TI 
scholarly  theory,  determine  the  place  of  the  A.  in 
the  Canon ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Rome 
produced  the  man  of  O  »  i!"-:  :*';•  V.o  most 
strongly  pressed  the  sole  \  a  i  *! i ,  x  •  •,  i  •!•'  1 1  '.  Canon 
(Jerome),  and  committed  to  this  very  man  the 
revision  of  its  OT  Scriptures. 

The  earliest  Lat.  tr.  (Itala)  was  made  from  the 
LXX,  and  seems  to  have  contained  all  the  A.  of  the 
LXX  except  3  and  4  Mac,  and  to  have  added  2  Es. 

Jerome  first  revised  the  Itala  after  the  LXX, 
but  then  tr.  the  OT  anew  from  Heb.  In  this  tr.  the 
A.  would  fall  out.  And  this  Jerome  demands.  In 
the  famous  Prol.  Galeatus  he  gives  a  list  of  the  22 
books  of  the  Heb.  Canon  in  the  Heb.  order,  and 
adds,  *  whatever  is  beyond  these  is  to  be  put  among 
the  A.9  So  Wis,  Sir,  Jth,  To,  and  Shepherd  'are 
not  in  the  Canon.  Of  Mac,  I  have  found  the  first 
book  in  Heb. ;  the  second  is  Greek,'  etc. 

This  explicit  denial  that  even  an  intermediate 
position  should  be  given  to  the  A.  would,  in  con- 
sistency, require  their  entire  removal  from  the 
Bible.  But  Jerome  elsewhere  gives  these  books 
an  intermediate  position.  For  lie  says  (Prol.  to 
Bks  of  Sol),  « as  the  Church  reads  Jth  and  To 
and  the  Bks  of  Mac,  but  does  not  receive  them 
among  can.  Scriptures,  so  also  let  it  read  these 
two  books  [Wis  and  Sir]  for  the  edification  of  the 
people,  not  for  confirming  the  authority  of  Church 
<io^rn:i-.'  Onl y  l>y  such  a  view  can  we  understand 
Jerome**  rii\i-:on  of  Jth  and  To,  which  he  under- 
took, indeed,  under  protest  and  with  careless  haste, 
excusing  himself  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
extant  in  Chaldee,  and  that  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
counted  Jth  in  the  number  of  sacred  Scriptures 
(of  this  there  is  no  Bother  evidence).  Jerome  also 
inserted  the  Additions  to  Dn  and  Est,  distin- 
guishing them  by  marks,  and  collecting  the  Ad. 
Est  together  at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  they 
have  remained,  out  of  their  proper  place,  ever 
since. 

After  these  concessions  by  Jerome  himself,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  other  books  of  the  A.  gradually 
found  their  old  place  in  his  version  aa  it  gained 
recognition. 
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Of  other  Lat,  Fathers,  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  3G8)  reaffiims 
**•  .  •  *•  C  i  \  •  oine  inclination  to  add  To  and  Jth, 

)     *•   «     ^,     •  M  •  .»        .     pave  ground 

hujinux  (a.  iiO;,  wno  biudied  at  Alexandria  and  Jerus  ,  gives 
the  K  list  of  22  books,  and  puts  the  A.  in  an  intei  mediate  class, 
which  he  calls  (for  the  first  time9)  Ecclesu&tici,  viz  Wis,  Xir, 
To,  Jth,  Bks  of  Mac,  and,  in  NT,  Shepherd  and  Two  Ways 
Jalso  Judgment  according1  to  Peter?}.  These  the  Fatheis 
vushed  to  be  lead  m  the  churches,  but  not  brought  forwaid  for 
the  confirmation  of  faith.  '  Other  Scriptures  they  named  aal 
which  they  wished  not  to  be  read  in  the  churches.'  The  three- 
fold division  is  £.,  but  the  name  'ecclesiastical'  and  the 
explanation  (which  is  practically  the  view  of  Jerome  also)  are 
new.  The  A.  are  to  be  read  not  privately,  but  in  the  chinches. 
This  would  originally  have  meant  full  canonicity.  But  a  dis- 
tinction is  attempted  m  degrees  of  authority  for  doctrine 
among  books  which,  in  their  text  and  m  their  chuich  use,  are 
not  distmgui&hed.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  theory  of  an  inter- 
mediate class  gamed  no  firm  footing  in  the  W.t  and  that  the 
A  went  into  the  first,  not  into  the  third  class. 

The  early  Lai.  lists  aie  characterised  by  the  two  groups, 
(1)  Ps,  Pr,  Ca,  EC,  Wis,  Sir  ;  (2)  Job,  To,  Est,  Jth,  1  and  2  Mac, 
I  and  2  Es,  in  which,  apart  from  the  additions  to  the  prophets 
.ler  and  Dn,  the  books  of  A.  are  usually  found.  They  are 
found  m  the  Can.  of  Moimnsen,  which  peihaps  represents  the 
av  erage  Western  Can.  of  c.  300  A.D.  It  includes  the  A.,  and  still 
counts  24  books  (Eev  4*0)  by  the  device  of  reckoning  the  5 
Solomonic  books  as  one.  The  West  had  not,  ho\yever,  the 
interest  in  the  numbei  2'  "  .  !"  i  i  i"  •  7  "  .-i  i»s,."y 
disregarded  even  this  •  •  '••,-» 

Cassiodottis  (Iustitr  •,  >.  ',  i  ^  *  .,  ,  ,  »)£i  "* 
T  '  '  *  •  ~  •  -  *  ••  -* 


.  , 

viz,  Un-Uh  ;  Ps,  Sol  5  (Pr,  \\  in,  tivr,  EC,  Ca)  ,  Prophets  ;  Job, 
To,  E&t,  Jth,  1.  2  Es,  1.  2  Mac.  The  two  groups  are  to  be 
noted.  The  d"icigcncc  of  the  three  lists  from  each  other 
seems  to  cause  the  \\iaer  no  T  •„  ."  ' 

Similar  to  this  is  the  list  o  .  c  D  >  '  "'  Gelasii,  which,  if 
it  is  that  of  the  Synod  of  882,  is  the  first  official  Can.  of 
the  Roman  Church.  It  puts  Wis,  Sir  with  Solomonic  books, 
Bar  with  Jer,  and  ends  with  an  *  order  of  histories,'  which  is 
our  second  group,  as  follows  :  Job,  To,  1.  2  Es,  Est,  Jih, 
I.  2  Mac. 

The  next  official  OT  Can.  was  that  of  the  African  Councils  of 
Hippo  (393)  and  Carthage  (397)  :  Gn-Ch,  Job,  Ps,  Sol  5,  12 
prophets,  Is,  Jer,  Dn,  Ezk,  To,  Jth,  Est,  1.  2  Es,  1.  2  Mac. 
Here  Job  ••  ..  ,1"  ,r:  •  •>  '«  ;  1  ,  >  and  put  in  its  old 
connexion  i  ,  r  'I  <••  .vere  dominated  by 

Augustine,  whose  weight  on  the  side  of  Church  tradition  over- 
bore the  infli-  !•••"."•>''.  •.-  '  '"  ,  '  "  •• 
the  Catholic  •  •  <  •  <•  ••  •  i  .  •  <  •  »  -  •,  '  • 

even  when  I      \        .    •  <•      ,'  i         »'         »  !•       s  <•    •  •, 
the  ancient  <  •  ..-••••     i    '  •  <     •          s  ,    • 

20,  1).  Augustine  gives,  in  de  doct.  ii.  8,  13,  a  list  of  44  books  of 
OT  —  22  historical,  made  by  adding  to  Gn-Ch,  as  a  secondary 
list,  our  second  group  :  Job,  To,  Est,  Jth,  1.  1  Mac,  I.  2  Es  ; 
and  22  prophetic.*!,  made  by  prefixing  to  the  10  pioplu'soui 
first  group:  Ps,  Pr,  Ca,  EC,  Wig,  Sir.  In  his  la-t  l-ook,  how- 
ever (Speculum},  he  seems  inclined  to  put  the  A.  at  the  end 
of  OT  Can.,  separating  Wis,  Sir  from  group  1,  and  Job  from 
group  2.  This  ma>  reveal  a  growing  sense  of  the  secondary 
authority  or  security  of  the  A. 

Innocent  i.  of  Rome,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse 
'  "V  ir  \i  •  .  1  *i  ri  -\  hich  the  two  group  "  r  .  Gn-4K 

l  •    ',  I1     ;  J>:      i_,s.  Solomon  5,  Ps  ;  'o  ........  /  Job,  To, 


The  outcome  of  the  matter  in  the  Lat.  Church 
was  the  Vulg.,  and  the  leading  MS  of  it  (Cod. 
Amiatinus,  c.  700)  gives,  in  the  name  of 
Jerome,  a  list  identical  with  that  sanctioned  at 
Trent  (see  the  list  at  the  I't^irniin^  of  llii-i  in  1:<:UV 
The  order  is  nearer  to  ilini  of  -Vip^-'no  in  di 
doct.  ii  8  than  to  that  of  ilio  ConxJ  of  Hippo. 
The  secondary  gronp  of  histories  follows  the  primary 
(Gn-Ch),  and  the  group  of  poetry  follows  it,  preced- 
ing the  prophets.  Job,  however,  is  put  between 
the  two,  so  that  it  might  belong  either  to  history 
or  poetry,  and  1.  2  Mac  are  separated  from  the 
group  and  put  at  the  end  —  a  partial  <«•  ••  •.»'•*  k 
between  the  topical  pi.1  •  '  •!"i.ris  !<»  I  In-  •  •  i.;- 
Ai!p.-(in«\  and  the  ir-s  »  <'"o  •»!  •••»,»'  place 
n^".j!r,(!il  it  in  the  Old  Latin,  and  at  Hippo.  The 
result  is  that  the  A.  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
middle  of  OT,  distinguished  in  no  way  from  other 
books.  Until  the  decree  of  Trent,  however,  it  was 
still  possible  to  regard  the  A.  as  of  inferior 
authority,  and,  when  can.  was  understood  to  mean 
authoritative,  even  as  not  in  the  Canon.  The 
middle  ages  furnished  some  followers  of  Jerome 
(t.g.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  d.  1140;  Peter  of 
Clugny,  d.  1156;  Nicolaus  of  Lyra,  d.  1340)  who 
Anticipate  the  view  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  (1437- 


1317),  who  sayh  in  the  Pietace  to  the  great  Com 
plutensian  Polyglott,  that  the  aal  books  aie  outside 
of  the  Canon,  and  are  received  by  the  Church  as  useful 
reading,  not  as  authoritative  for  doctrine.  Erasmus 
(1467-1536)  also  follows  Jerome,  though  expiessmg 
himself  with  his  ubiial  reserve  and  formal  sub- 
mission to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  *  Whether 
the  Chinch  receives  them  as  •w-.-p.-'!1^ 'he  same 
authority  as  the  others,  the  vj>-i«.  v>'  -!l<  Church 
must  know.'  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Luther's  opponent 
at  Augsburg  (1518),  would  interpiet  the  decisions 
of  Councils  and  Fathers  by  Jeiome. 

Though  the  Vulg.  Canon  had  been  reaffirmed  by 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  and  put  forth  as  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1439),  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  Koman  Church  would  have  taken  the  decisive 
step  of  1545,  against  the  views  of  its  own  best 
scholars,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Luther.  The 
Council  of  Trent  declared  the  Vulg.  to  be  in  all 
,ip'i>  i'r  uqual  authority,  and  definitely  rejected 
iho  , :  o:.-  of  Ximenes  and  others  to  put  the  A.  in 
a  separate  class,  'ecclesiastical'  or  *deuteio-can.' 
In  the  Bibliotheca  Sancta  of  Sixtus  Senensis  the 
case  is  conectly  stated.  The  distinction  of  Pioto- 
can.  and  Deuteio-can.  or  ecclesiastical  books  is 
given  (to  the  latter  class  belong,  in  OT,  Est,  To, 
Jth,  Bar,  Ep.  Jer,  Wis,  Sir,  Ad.  Dn,  1  and  2  Mac  ; 
in  NT,  Mk  169'20,  Lk  2S43-44,  Jn  7)3-S11,  He,  Ja, 
2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  Jude,  Rev),  but  the  distinction  has 
only  historical  significance.  These  books,  it  is 
said,  were  not  known  till  a  late  period ;  weie  even 
formerly  held  by  the  Fathers  to  be  a81  and  not  can. ; 
were  at  first  permitted  to  be  read  only  before 
catechumens  (Athanasius),  then  before  all  believers 
(Rufinus),  but  only  for  edification,  not  for  the  con- 
firmation of  doctrine ;  but  were  at  last  adopted 
among  Scriptures  of  ii  io"i«ir:  !M-  authority. 

This  consistent  i>o>  no1:  i-  inserted  by  modern 
Catholics  for  the  unhistorical  view  that  the  LXX 
Can.  was  the  original  one,  which  was  shortened 
by  Jews  for  an  antichristian  purpose  j  so  that 
the  words  proto-can,  and  deutero-can.  reverse  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  and  have  not  even  an 
historical  ij.-lT'cj.'jop  (TCaulen,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  EniL  '•!,'.'  K,IM  -ti'). 

(b.)  Protestant. — Even  on  the  ground  of  Catholic 
scholarship  those  who  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Church  must  give  the  A.  a  secondary  place.  The 
first  Prot.  effort  to  fix  the  place  of  the  A.  was  made 
by  Andreas  Bodenstein  von  Carlstadt,  in  his  De 
caii<,fi!'-is  ,<>''•>  ;/^y..-/s',  1520.  He  discusses  the  views 
of  Ai:^u-ijr;o  nn*l  Jerome,  and  vindicates  Jerome's 
position.  He  gives  the  Heb.  OT  Can.,  Law,  Pro- 
phets, and  Hagiographa,  thinks  these  divisions 
indicate  a  decreasing  order  of  value,  and  makes 
corresponding  discriminations  in  NT.  OT  A.  he 
divides  into  two  classes :  (1)  Wis,  Sir,  Jth,  To, 
1  and  2  Mac;  *Hi  sunt  apocryphi,  i.e.  extra 
eanonomhcbii'Xioruni,  fnmor  aj:io_:r;n»ln  '  (2)  Sand 
4  Ear,  Bar,  Pr.  Man,  Ad.  Dn :  c  Hi  libri  sunt 
plane  apocryphi  virgis  censoriis  animadvertendi.' 
This  significant  effort  remained  almost  without 
effect. 

In  contrast  to  this  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
by  historical  means' (to  return  to  the  original  posi- 
tion), Luther  wavered  between  a  free  en  tic  ism  of 
the  Can.  by  the  Christian  consciousness,  and,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  acceptance  of  the  current 
Bible.  He  wished  1  Mac  had  the  place  of  Est  in 
tlie  Canon.  Of  Jth,  To,  Sir,  Wis,  he  judges 
favourably.  Even  Ad.  Dn  and  Ad.  Est  have 
much  good  in  them.  Bar  and  2  Mac,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  condemns. 

In  Luther's  T>.bl.»  uoinploiod  1534)  the  A.  stand 
between  OT  ar<!  XT,  \\iili  ilio  title:  *A.,  that  is 
books  which  are  not  held  equal  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  nevertheless  are  useful  and  good  to 
read.'  They  include  oui  A.  with  the  exception  of 
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1  and  2  Es.  Luther's  judgment  on  these  two  books 
was  especially  unfavourable,  but  for  their  omission 
lie  had  the  authority  of  Jerome,  whose  view  per- 
haps affected  their  exclusion  at  Trent. 

The  Reformed  Church  took  a  somewhat  less 
favouiable  view  of  the  A.  In  the  Zurich  Bible 
(1529-1530)  they  stand,  in  Leo  Jud.'s  tr.,  after  NT, 
!•-,•»  ;  •  •  T  \  to  the  Bible,  with  the  non-comrnittal 
;•• .  ,,..'."'  ' ,  'i  3e  are  the  books  which  by  the  ancients 
were  not  written  nor  numbered  among  the  Biblical 
books,  and  also  are  not  found  among  the  Hebrews.' 
Here  1  and  2  Es  are  included,  as  well  as  3  Mac ; 
%\hile  Three,  Pr.  Man,  Ad.  Est  were  added  only  in 
later  edd. 

The  French  Bible  of  Calvin  (1535)  puts  the  A. 
between  OT  and  NT,  with  the  title :  '  The  volume 
of  the  a0-1  books  contained  in  the  Vulg.  tr.,  which  we 
have  not  found  in  Heb.  or  Chaldee.'  Here  I  and  2 
Es  are  included.  A  pieface,  doubtless  by  Calvin, 
reaffirms  Jerome's  view  as  to  the  value  of  these 
books. 

Coverdale  was  the  first  to  tr.  the  A.  from  Gr.  into 
Eng.  (1536),  He  put^them  between  OT  and  NT, 
with  the  title :  *  \  •<••'*  .  The  bokes  and  treatises 
which  amonge  : '  .  •  of  olde  are  not  rekened 
to  be  of  like  authorite  with  the  other  bokes  of  the 
byble,  nether  are  they  foQ.de  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Hebrue,' 

Matthew's  Bible  (1537)  repioduces  Coverdale's 
A.,  and  translates  Calvin's  Preface,  staling  that 
these  books  are  not  to  be  read  publicly  in  the 
Chuich,  nor  used  to  prove  doctrine,  but  only  for 
'luithoianee  of  the  ^nov.'u'.ro  of  the  history,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  godly  manners.' 

Cranmer's  Bible  (1540)  divides  OT  into  three 
parts:  (1)  Pent.,  (2)  Hist,  books,  (3)  T7t:i  j  :-,:MI: 
books ;  and  adds,  '  The  volume  of  the  bokes  called 
Hagiographa,'  so  called  *  because  they  were  wont 
to  be  read  not  openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it 
were  in  secret  and  apart J !  But  in  the  reprint  of 
1541  they  appear  as  A.,  and  simply  as  *the  fourth 
part  of  the  Bible.' 

The  Bishops'  Bible  (1568)  treats  the  A.  still  more 
fjno"i:;J>l\.  The  table  of  contents  gives  it  as 
1  I'lii1  fui.nli  part-  "  \-  .  •  *  The  separate 
title-page  reads,  •  i  \  •  •  te  bookes  called 

Apocrypha/  But  a  classified  list  of  'the  whole 
Scripture  of  the  Bible,'  under  the  headings  Legal, 
Historical,  Sapiential,  and  Fmj-liMi-al.  is  given, 
which  follows  Ihe  Vulg.,  with  i  »\  <>  <  In  P.^C  -  of  order 
due  to  its  scheme  (puts  1  and  2  Mac  alter  Job,  and 
Ps  before  Is),  and  with  the  addition  of  3  and  4  Ezr, 
with  the  explanation  in  the  case  of  these  two  books 
only  that  they  arc  apocryphal. 

In  the  Auihori/ed  Version  (1611)  Hhe  bookes 
call<  d  A poci  \  pha  *  jure  marked  by  the  running  title 
*  Aj  oci\  ] ilia r  at  the  top  of  the  page,  "but  have  no 
1  <  ;  «c'd!  ••  p,'ii ate  table  of  contents;  and  in  the 
i:  I  »,o  o:  !•  "-•f\->  at,  the  beginning  they  are  included 
under  OT. 

The  edd.  so  far  seem  to  indicate  a  growing  rather 
than  diminishing  regard  for  the  books.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  edd.  of  AV  began  to  appear 
in  which  the  A.  was  omitted  (1629,  etc.). 

The  Confessions  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
rimiclii^  !ig« oe  substiint  i.ill  v  uith  Article  vi.  of  the 
ling  CJniM-h  (Lai.  loti-2,  Kng.  1571),  which,  with 
the  list  of  A.,  explains:  *And  the  other  books  (as 
Jerome  saith)  the  Church  doth,  read  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners;  but  yet  doth  it 
not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine.*  But  a 
less  favourable  judgment,  held  at  first  by  few,  has 
gradually,  through  much  controversy,  prevailed  in 
Piotestantism.  At  the  Synod  of  Bort  (1618)  a 
strong,  though  unsuccessful,  effort  was  made  to  re- 
move the  A.  wholly  from  the  Bible.  In  England  the 
opposition  came  especially  from  the  Puritans,  and 
took  final  form  in  the  Westminster  Confession 


(1648)  :  'The  books  commonly  called  A.,  not  being 
of  divine  :r:-L)i!p  .IOTI.  aie  no  part  of  the  Can.  of  the 
Scripture  ;  and  therefore  are  of  no  authority  in  the 
Church  of  God,  nor  to  be  in  any  otherwise  approved, 
or  made  use  of,  than  other  human  wn  tings.'  This 
means  the  exclusion  of  the  A.  from  the  Bible  and 
from  use  in  Church  service,  which*  the  Puntans 
demanded  in  1689.  It  was  not  until  1827,  atter 
two  years'  shaip  dispute,  that  the  Butish  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  decided  to  exclude  the  A. 
from  all  its  publications  of  the  Bible. 

Within  the  Church  of  England  the  number  of 
readings  from  the  A.  has  been  reduced.  Oiigin- 
ally  ••  .  ^ept.  27-Nov.  23,  in  1867  selections 
from  '•*  ,  -  and  Bar  only  are  assigned  for 
Oct.  27-Nov.  17,  beside  some  selections  for  certain 
holy  days.  The  latter,  with  readings  from  To, 
Wis,  and  Sir  for  Nov.  2-20,  are  retained  by  the 
Amer.  Epis.  Chinch,  while  the  Irish  removes  all. 

Among  non-Episcopal  Churches  the  A.  has  had 
in  recent  years  pitictiwilly  no  recognition. 

On  the  "Continent,  the  movement  toward  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  A.  from  edd.  of  the  Bible  has  been 
slower.  The  decision  of  the  British  Society  in 
1827  met  with  a  storm  of  disapproval.  The  con- 
troversy revived  in  1850,  when  numerous  works 
appeared  for  and  against  the  retention  of  the  A. 
in  edd,  of  the  Bible.  Its  ablest  champions  were, 
among  Conservative  scholars,  Stier  and  Hengsten- 
beig  ;  among  Liberals,  Bleek.  In  the  Revision  of 
Luther's  Bible  (1892)  it  still  stands,  with  Luther's 
title. 

The  long  controversy  regarding  the  canonicity 
of  the  aal  books,  in  which  the  power  of  tradition 
and  the  weakness  of  reason  in  matters  of  religious 
concern  are  *  <•••  ••"<  •:  *  .  "";  T  .  '•.'  Jed,  may  be  said 
to  have  end  .  \,\  iV-  ;  •  v  The  modern 
historical  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  putting 
these  writings  in  their  true  place  as  significant 
documents  of  a  most  important  era  in  religiou&s 
history. 

LITERATURE.  —  1.  TEXT  :  Friizsche,  Lfi.-i  Aporrr,p}<i  Veteris 
Testamenti  Greece  (lapsise  1S7JL):  lidd.  01  the  LXX,  e»p.  Swete 
(Camb.  1887-1804) 

2.  TRANSLATIONS  INTO  Csai.iRn*  Ball,  The  VwrictrumA  (AV, 
with  various  renderings  and  reading),  1892  ;  A  Eevised  tr.  by 
Bissell  (below)  ;  Ghurton,  Uncan.  and  Apocryphal  Scriptures 
(1884)  ;  The  EV  of  the  A.  (1895). 

3.  INTRODUCTION  AND  COMMENTARIES  :  Schiirer,  &JP,  tr,  by 
Macpherson,  e+  -1  ^fi  1<JOn  f*  8°  ?3  ;  Fntzsche  and  Grimm, 
Kwrzgefwtstes  i  •    t  i  .  zu  den  Apokryphen  des 
Alien  T,  *•'«/•  ,  /  V  ^Leipzig,  1851-18(51));  Bissell,  'The  A.  of  the 
OT'   (I     ••ri'-X'u.  !f     Com.    vol.  xv.  18SO);  'The  Apocrypha,' 
edited  by  H.  U  lu-o  («;>  •/;"..  !-'„•  CM  i    L888). 

4.  GENERAL:   A'i.  '  ."   I'-o  A    n  Herzog,  RJS  2  Aufl.  (by 
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S     ,      M.  »'.-,  i  lk,i»  :,  >!.•'  ,  .  AH  "^  ,  .  (    *•<',       '       i          : 

cited.  FKANK  C.  PORTER. 


1POLLONI1  pAflro^Twte),—  Apotlonia,  in  Ac  171, 
a  town  through  which  St.  Paul  passed,  after 
leaving  Amphipolis,  on  his  way  to  Thessalonica.  It 
was  an  inland  Grseco-Macedonian  town  in  the 
district  of  Mygdonia,  distant  from  Amphipolis  a 
day's  journey  (Lrv.  xlv.  28)  or  ahout  30  miles,  and 
from  Thessalonica  about  38  miles.  It  lay  not  far 
from  the  Lake  Bolbe,  and  the  Via  Eg-ui!  :JL  •  ,\  -»  \ 
through  it.  Little  is  known  of  its  h.«ioij.  !:- 
name  (so  common  as  to  he  represented  "by  33 
entries  in  Pauly-Wiss.  RE,  three  in  Macedonia 
itself,  while  the  most  important  was  A»  in  Illyria) 
seems  preserved  in  the  modern  Pollina  (Leake, 
N.G.  lit  458).  WILLIAM  P.  DICKSON. 


J1POLLONIUS  fAiroAXc^i'tos).  —  Apollonius,  a 
por^onal  name  of  frequent  occui*rence  (under  which 
I  -20  entries  appear  in  Pauly-Wiss.  HE),  is  borne 
by  several  persons  mentioned  in  1  and  2  Mac. 

1.  The  first,  in  the  apparent  order  of  time,  is 
described  (2  Mac  3s)  as  son  of  Thrasaeue  (01 
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Thraseas; — the  KY  notes  the  text  as  probably 
corrupt,  and  isuegests,  as  perhaps  the  true  reading, 
*.>  !;(.fl'.  •"  >  of  Tarsus'),  and  governor  (ffrpar^y^s)  of 
\  li-i-^.,,'  and  Phoenice  under  Seleucus  iv. 
Philopator  (B.C.  187-175).  One  Simon,  "  '  !  " 
as  governor  (EV  guirdluiO  of  the  teniA  tl 
34  wpo<rTdTij$)t  Having  had  differences  with  the  high- 
priest  Onias  concerning  *  market-administration ' 
(&yopavo^LcL3  seems  preferable  to  the  common 
reading  7ra/>ai'o/ifay),  took  his  revenge  by  suggest- 
ing to  Apollonius  that  the  temple  at  Jerus.  con- 
tamed  untold  treasures,  which  might  tempt  the 
king's  cupidity.  A.  conveyed  the  suggestion  to 
Seleucus,  and  induced  him  to  send  Heliodorus  his 
chancellor  (KV;  not  *  treasurer,'  AV),  to  Jerus. 
to  plunder  the  temple.  The  devices  of  Heliodorus, 
the  consternation  occasioned  by  his  purpose,  and 
the  apparition  by  which  it  was  baffled,  are  narrated 
in  2  Mae  3.  In  4  Mac  41'14  the  attempt  is  presented 
as  the  act  of  A.  himself,  and  not  of  Heliodorus. 

2.  At  2  Mac  421  an   A.,  son   of   Menestheus, 
appears,  sent  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  envoy 
to  Egypt  on  occasion  of  the  *  enthroning '  (which 
seems  the  be  J   "   '   •       '.  '*'.»•     of    irpuroKXlcrLa   or 
7rpwroK\7^<na,    !  !     "     'sitting    on,*    or 
formal 'call  t<'            '       -,-     "tolemy  Philometor 
(in  B.C.  173).      He  may  not  improbably  be  the 
same  A.  who  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xlii.  6)  as  having 
headed  an  ombi^-y  ?ont  by  Antiochus  to  Rome. 

3.  At   2   Mac   £>24'J"   we   find   an   A.  sent   by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (in  B.C.  166),  with  an  army  of 
22,000  men,  to  Judoea,  under  orders  to  slay  all  that 
were  of  age  for  military  service,  and  to  sell  the 
women  and  children.    Coming  to  Jerus.  tinder  pre- 
text of  peace,  he  took  advantage  of  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  Jews  were  keeping  their  day  of  rest,  to 
massacre  *  great  multitudes.'     He  is  characterised 
as    *that   detestable   ringleader*    (RV    'lord   of 
pollutions  * ;    fwcr&pxyv,  not  occurring  elsewhere, 
possibly    'ruler  of   the    A  TV   ;.  •-,'  but  probably 
*  leader  in  foul  deeds '),  v  ':  <•  •  'i<  i-'se  of  t  he  article 
seems  to  point  to  one  previously  mentioned,  and  so 
suggests  nis  identity  with  the  '  governor  of  Coele- 
Syria*  (in  ch.  36  and   4*:    No.  1    above).     The 
interval  of  nine  years  leaves  this  at  least  doubtful ; 
but  there  is  less  reason  to  question  his  identity  with 
the  person  not  named  but  described  at  1  Mac  I29 
as  'chief  collector  of  tribute*  sent  by  the  Hellenizing 
king  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  destruction.     Jos. 
(Ant.  XII.  vii.  1)  designates  him  as  commandant 
(ffTpaTijyds)   of   Samaria   (apparently  =  moiinnal 

«p  piddpxys,  XII,  y.  5),  and  n  coin-*  h\  sub- 

in  conflict  with  Judas  Maccabseus,  as 
does  also  1  Mac  310'13. 

j.  At  2  Mac  12a  A.,  *  son  of  Gennseus,'  appears 
as  one  of  the  local  commandants  who,  notwith- 
standing the  covenant  that  the  Jews  should  have 
rest  ana  leave  to  observe  their  own  laws,  continued 
to  vex  them,  and  to  countenance  such  attacks  on 
their  liberties  astheticmlipioiis  rna^nc  ic  at  Joppn, 
which  Judas  hastened  to  avenge.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  him.  The  pntroiiunia  'son  of 
Gennseus*  di^lin^ni^icss  him*  fiorn"il)  the  eon  of 
Thrasseus  and  (2)  iho  son  of  Menestheus;  and 
the  suggestion  of  Winer  (22  WE  s.v.,  following 
Luther*  icr  doling  p  ??,  w),  tlmt  Tcvvalov  might  be 
takcTias  an  ndjcvtive,' :  lie  v.  ull  -bom,'  used  ironically 
(presumably  of  the  lafroer),  is  highly  improbable ; 
for,  as  Grimm  remarks,  the  irony  would  be  too 
covert,1  and  Gennaeus  occurs  elsewhere  as  a  proper 
name  (Pape,  s.v.). 

8.  When  Demetrius  II.  Nikator  came  forward  to 
claim  his  father's  crown  in  rivalry  to  Alexander 
Balas  (about  B.C.  148),  we  learn  from  1  Mac.  1087"86 
that  he  appointed  (Kar&rwrei')  A.,  who  was  over 
Ccele-Syria ;  who  gathered  a  great  force,  challenged 
Jonathan  the  high  priest  as  a  supporter  of  Balas, 
but,  after  a  series  of  successful  manoeuvres  on  the 


part  of  Jonathan  with  the  suppoit  of  his  brothei 
Simon,  was  defeated  in  battle  at  Azotus  (B.C.  147). 
From  the  mode  of  expression,  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  .  •  '  governor  under  Balas,  and 
won  over  •  *'  •  ;  which  is  the  more  prob- 

able, if  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  A.  mentioned 
by  Polybius  (xxxL  19.  6  and  21.  2)  as  the  <rirrpo<t>os 
(foster-brother)  and  confidant  of  the  elder 
Demetrius,  who  shared  in  the  plot  for  his  escape 
from  Koine,  and  may  readily  have  sympathised 
with  the  claims  of  the  younger,  when  he  came  to 
assert  them.  Jos.  (Ant.  Xlii.  iv.  3)  calls  him  a 
Daian,  i.e.  one  of  the  Dai  or  Dahae  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  speaks  as  though  he  fought 
,'i#.  r--{  Jo.iji11^",  iii  the  interest  of  Balas;  but  this, 
r,^  tinirin  v.i/  /v.,  shows,  is  much  less  probable. 
The  circumstance  that  the  A.  of  Polybius  had  two 
brothers,  Meleager  and  Menestheus  (xxxi.  21.  2),  is 
a  somewhat  slender  giound  fo  !•  -iiiiiv.;,  relation- 
ship to  the  son  of  Menestheus  %>  o.  JJ  i.im/e). 

WILLIAM  P.  DICKSOIST. 

IPOIiLOPHANES  (9AiroX\o<pdj>i)s,  2  Mac  1087),  a 
Syrian  killed  at  the  taking  of  Gazara  by  Judas 
Maccateus.  This  Gazara  is  not  the  well-known 
town  in  the  Shephelah,  near  to  Nicoyolis  and 
Ekron;  probably  it  should  be  identified  with 
Jazer  on  the  farther  side  of  Jordan,  in  the 
Ammonite  country  (so  Eawlinson).  See  1  Mac  5s. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

APOLLOS    ('AxoAXcfo). — An   Alexandrian    Jew 
(Ac  18a4).     Apollonius,    of   which  Apollos   is   a 
natural  abbreviation,  is  the  reading  of  Cod.  D, 
the  chief  representative  of  the  Western  text  of 
the  Acts,  which  is   her©  very  interesting,   and 
probably  presents  a  genuine   tradition.     He  is 
described  as  'fervent  in  spirit*  (see  Ko  1211),  as 
'an  eloquent  man*  (for  \6ytos  means  this  rather 
than  '  learned '),  and  as  '  mighty  in  the  Scriptures/ 
i.e.  well  versed   in  the^r.   OT.     He  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  Alexandria  by  early 
residence  as  well  "as  by  race,  for  B  records  that 
bis  religious  instruction  was  received  tv  ry  irarpidL. 
He  came  to  Ephesus  in  the  summer  of  54,  while 
St.  Paul  was  on  his  third  missionary  jouinuy,  ;  ,-<i 
there  'he  spake  and  taught  accurately  ilic  I'M 
concerning  Jesus,   knowing  only  the  bapt'*ir  u: 
John ;  and  he  began  to  •     ,  \  " ,»  "  v  in  the  syna- 
gogue.*    The  precise  «'••••     ••    (».  his  religious 

knowledge  is  not  easily  determined  from  these 
few  words.  It  has  been  jn'Moir.Mi  held  that  A. 'a 
instruction  in  'the  way  of  tmTjLord'  (v.2S,  see 
Is  40s,  Mt  33)  was  such  as  any  well-educated 
Jew  might  have  gathered  from  teaching  like  that 
of  the  Baptist,  based  on  the  Messianic  prophecic  <-. 
This  view  is  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  iJio 
account  of  what  happened  when  St.  Paul  returned 
to  Ephesus  after  A.  s  departure.  He  there  found 
twelve  disciples,  who  being  asked,  *  Did  ye  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed?'  returned  an 
answer  which  showed  their  ignorance  of  any  dis- 
tinctive gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  explained 
that  they  had  formerly  received  John's  baptism, 
but  willingly  accepted  the  Christian  rite  at  St. 
Paul's  hands.  It  is  probable  that  these  men  were 
disciples  of  A.,  and  that,  having  been  influenced  by 
his  teaching  in  the  synagogues  of  Ephesus,  their 
knowledge  of  Christian  1 » i.l  n  fn"  U  "••;".  •<  'ited  his. 
But  Blass  (in  loc. )  points-  o.il  i  lin I  i !  ••  '.\  01 »,  -  jua%ra/ 
and  iri<rret(rai>r&  used  of  them  are  never  used  save 
of  Christians,  and  thus  some  knowledge  at  the 
least  of  the  Christian  story  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  theirs.  Indeed  A.  is  said  (v.1®)  to  have 
taught  (k/H/3ws  the  things  concerning  Je&us,  al- 
though he  knew  only  of  the  baptism  of  John. 
And  so  Blasa  suggests  that,  possibly  from  a 
written  Gospel  which  had  reached  Alexandria,  A. 
had  learnt  the  main  facts  of  the  Lord's  life,  and 
that  his  ignorance  of  Christian  baptism  may  be 
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explained  by  Ms  not  having  come  in  the  way  of 
Christian  teac  '  "  ^  Y-  (Ms  view,  the  narra- 
tive proceeds  •,  ,  •  \  .  'J  ,  when  Priscilla  and 
Aguila  heard  him,  they  took  him  unto  them,  and 
expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  d/cpt/3<-<rrepoi/.5 
It  would  seem  probable,  though  the  fact  is  not 
stated,  that  A.  received  baptism  at  their  hands,  as 
his  followers  in  a  like  case  did  at  the  hands  of  St. 
Paul.  After  some  stay  in  Ephesus,  A.  determined 
to  go  to  Corinth,  an  invitation  to  do  so  having 
come  to  "•"  :i.  •  »  \"  ,o  the  Western  text,  from 
certain  i  ,  •  .  -  •  were  in  Ephesus  at  the 

time.  They  gave  him  letters  of  commendation, 
and  when  he  arrived  in  Corinth  *  he  helped  them 
much  which  had  believed  through  grace  ;  for  he 
powerfully  confuted  the  Jews  and  that  publicly, 
showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ  '(  Ac  1828). 

_  In  the  spring  of  57,  A.  having  returned  to 
i  ":•'-!.  ,  we  learn  from  1  Co  {see  esp.  I12  and  35) 
i  ,.:;  !  •  :<  were  divisions  among  the  Christians  at 
Corinth,  the  names  of  Paul  ana  A.  (as  well  as  of 
Peter)  being  used  as  those  of  party  leaders.*  The 
question  at  issue  may  have  been  only  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  Paul  and  A.  in  thr-  fir-0-11""  : 
of  the  Corinthian  Church  ;  but  it  seems  i  k-  \ 
there  was  also  a  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  gospel  was  presented  by  each.  Po--iV.v  II  ie 
eloquence  of  A.  as  contrasted  with  M.  i'jiul.- 
rugged  style  (see  1  Co21'7,  2  Co  II6)  appealed  to 
a  certain  cultivated  class  at  Corinth,  and  it  may 
be  ('lioiij.'!!  for  this  there  is  no  proof)  that  some 
doctrinal  dinerences  appeared  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  The  teaching  of  A.'s  followers  may,  0.17., 
have  degenerated  into  Antinomian  Gnosticism. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Corinthian  Church  was 
agitated  by  bitterly  opposed  factions  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Clement  of  Borne.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  was  any  personal  «"i  ,"•_'*  i  n  .  n(  between  St. 
Paul  and  A*  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  in 

1  Co  21,  St.  Paul  has  the  eloquent  A.  in  his  mind, 
and  again  in  2  Co  31,  wheie  he  declares  that  he 
at  least  needed  no  commendatory  letters  ;  and  it 
is  curious  that  A.  is  not  mentioned  at  all  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Christian  society  at  Corinth  in 

2  Co  I19.    But  however  we  explain  these  passages, 
they  do  not  prove  .n\  IKiv  like  serious  estrange- 
ment.   In  1  Co  161J,  hi.  Paul,  probably  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  for  A.,  says,  *  As  touching  A.,  the 
brother,  I  besought  him.  much  to  come  unto  you 
with  the  brethren,  and  it  was  not  at  all  his  will  to 
come  now  [or    'not  God's  will  that  he  should 
coine  now  ']  ;  but  he  will  come  when  he  shall  have 
opportunity.'   A.  may  well  have  been  unwilling  to 
return  at  a  time  when  Mb  presence  would  inflame 
party  spirit*  The  last  mention  of  A.  in  the  NT  is 
in  Tit  313.    He  was  then  (A.D.  67)  in  Crete,  or  was 
shortly  expected  there  ;  and  St.  Paul  urges  Titus 
to  set  him  forwaid  on  his  journey  with  Zenas,  —  a 
kindly  message  which,  while  it  does  not  suggest 

Sersonal  i-fis  i,.(;-,  does  not  suggest  either  any 
ifference  u,  r:  ••  :  or  hostility  of  sentiment. 
Jerome  (in  loc.)  thinks  that  A.  retired  to  Crete 
until  he  heard  that  the  divisions  at  Corinth  were 
healed,  and  says  that  he  then  returned  and  became 
bishop  of  that  city. 

It  was  first  suggested  by  Luther,  and  the  opinion 
is  now  widely  held,  that  A.  was  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  See  HEBREWS. 


onjhpnre  and  TTovoOn,  St.  Paul,  vol.  II.  ch. 
xi\  Xcander,  PL<inhn<j,  bk.  "i  h.  vn  ftroan,  St.  Paul, 
H>  240,  J7Jff.  Blass,  Com.  on,  J*^,  pp.  201-8,  and  in  JS»po». 
Tim**  xii  iru  •  Wricrht,  iT».  !x.  8  J.  H.  BEKXAED. 

*  Field,  following  Ohrysostom,  on  1  Co  46,  suggests  that  the 
names  of  the  real  party  leaders  are  not  lunown  to  us,  and  that 
St.  Paul  substituted  for  them  his  own  name  and  that  of  ApoFos 
But,  though  his  note  is  interesting,  we  pri  foi  to  follow  the 
•unpler  and  more  usual  interpretation  in  the  text. 


APOLLYON  ('AffoXXto  f Destroyer').  —The  ti.  of 
the  Heb.  name  jnsx,  the  angel  of  the  Abyss  in  Rev 
93"11,  who  was  king  over  the  destructive  locusts. 
In  the  Talm.  tract  Shabbath  55a  we  find  reference 
to  the  angels  of  destruction  (n^nn  ^K^D)  vtrhoaccom 
plish  God's  purpose  on  the  wicked.  They  are  six  in 
number:  Wrath,  T'-n1";.  ,",•?•;  Anger,  Destruction, 
Desolation,  and  <  •»•  ••..'•h  ,  <> ..  Over  these  are 
placed  Abaddon  and  Maweth  (mo  Death).  See 
Weber,  System  der  PaL  Theol.  pV  166  f.  These 
are  obviously  later  Judaic  developments  of  the 
simpler  ideas  of  OT ;  for  the  tendency  of  Judaism 
after  the  Exile,  and  esp.  during  the  Gr.  period, 
was  to  interpolate  personal  mediating  activities 
between  the  supersensuous  and  the  phenomenal 
world.  But  though  this  enormous  development  of 
angelology  was  stimulated  by  Hellenic  speculative 
ideas,  its  ultimate  source  must  be  traced  to  Bab. 
religion  (cf.  <•  i  w^v.  "1  r,i  Teben  nachdemTode, 
pp.  146  f.).  i  ,  .,  •  '  j  >  j.  ague-demons  of  Bab. 
exorcism  an«.  ,-•  •>'»  ,  ,  '»n-  of  evil,  see  Sayce, 
Hibbert  Lect.  j.;  ;,-i  :{,:•;  i  also  327~335« 

Another  name  of  like  signification  to  that  of  A. 
is  the  Hellenic  'Ao>o5atos  Asmod&us,  a  name  which 
occurs  in  To  38  as  that  of  the  evil  spirit  which  slew 
the  seven  husbands  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Kaguel. 
This  is  the  Grcecised  form  of  the  Heb.  ""1®$$,  '  Des- 
troyer/ The  derivation  of  this  name  must' obviously 
be  sought  in  the  Heb.  iDty  <to  destroy.'  The 
etymology  which  connects  it  with  the  Pers.  Adshraa 
da£va,  leader  of  the  dev  i-.  juloj.N  u  b\  Levy  in  his 
Chaldee  Lex.  from  Win.1-  iir.i.Miij  (Zoroastr. 
Studien),  is  by  no  means  so  probable.  This  personi- 
fication appears  to  be  the  same  as  6  'OXoflpetfwv  of 
Wis  1825.  in  the  Targ.  on  EC  I12  he  is  called  K^D 
\"tsn  'king  of  evil  spirits.'  It  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Jewish  fables  which  represent 
AsmodiBus  as  t"so  <>r-!*lii_r  of  Tubalcain  and  his 
sister  Noerna.  i?- ^i  v,  -i-'  I \.uPs  use  of  dXotfpeyr^s 

rr^?  of  Ex  1-2  "•,  IM  iO'.i<(t!  by  him  into  the 
narrative  of  Nu  '  1612ff-.  see  Heinrici  -  Meyer  on 
1  Co  1010. 

The  OT  concept1  or  -  T  ;  •  '  '••  -  Abaddon  may  be 
gathered  from  a  (>•":,•  •••  *,  the  passages  Job 
266  2822  3112.  In  tne  nrst  of  these  the  word 
Abaddon  stands  in  parallelism  with  SheOl  or  the 
underworld  (Hades),  just  as  we  find  in  JPr  1511. 
Delitzsch  in  his  comment  on  this  last  passage 
endeavours  to  draw  a  distinction  between  Shedl 
and  Abaddon,  the  latter  designating  the  lowest 
ii'^'h  of  Hades ;  but  I  see  no  warrant  for  this  in 
)1,  i  IMH"  !i  in  later  times  we  know  that  such  a 
distinction  was  made  (Sclixvally,  ibid.  p.  166,  on 
Lk  162>a6,  and  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jems,  i.  p.  169). 
Moreover,  in  Job  3 112  the  same  •  •• :  •••".••  vails 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  i  s  •  j.  ^  •  •  OT 
passages  to  which  we  have  reterred.  feo  also  in 
rs  8811,  where  Abaddon  and  the  grave  stand  in 
parallelism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of 
aotice  that  in  Job  28255  we  find  the  beginnings  of 
)hat  personification  which  in  later  times  was  to 
mve  so  extended  a  dtxtJopipont.  For  in  that 
passage  both  Abaddon  ,m<i  Dc.vJi  aic  personified, 
and  words  are  ascribed  to  them.  Cf.  the  vivid  and 
dramatic  portrayal  of  the  devouring  Shedl  in  Is 
514.  On  the  use  of  jroj*  in  the  Wisdom  literature 
of  OT  see  art.  ABADDON". 

OWEN  C.  WHITEHOUSE. 

APOSTASY. — The  Eng.  word  does  not  occur. 
The  Gr.  faocrraffla  is  used  twice :  (1)  in  defining  the 
charge  made  against  St.  Paul  (Ac  2 121)  that  he 
c  taught  all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles 
X)  forsake  Moses '  (so  A V,  RV  ;  Gr.  aTroorcurJaj/  d,7rd 
Mwucr^ws,  lit.  '  a.  from  Moses') ;  and  (2)  as  the  word 
used  for  the  *  falling  away*  (so  AV,  RV)  which 
recedes  or  accompanies  the  revelation  of  the 
Man  of  Sin'  (2  Th  23).  See  Comm.  in  lor*  and 
art.  MAN  OF  SIN.  J.  HASTINGS. 
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APOSTLE. — The  proper  meaning  of  dx6<rro\os  is 
an  ambassador,  who  not  only  carries  a  message 
like  an  &yye\o$t  but  also  represents  the  sender.  So 
Herodotus  (i.  21)  of  Alyattes  to  Miletus;  (v.  38) 
of  Miletus  to  Spaita.  The  influence  of  Athens 
diverted  it  for  a  time  (e.g.  Demosth.  p.  252)  to 
mean  an.'1  ,  ^  •  •  '  ad  in  later  law  dTrouroXoi 
were  the  •  ••  •  *  .  "by  which  a  case  was  re- 
ferred to  a  higher  court.  In  Hel.  Greek  it  returns 
to  its  other  meaning.  This  is  not  very  distinct  in 
1  K  146  (Ahijah  dir.  <rK"\yp6$  to  Jeroboam's  wife),  the 
only  place  wheie  it  is  found  in  LXX,  though 
Symmachus  has  it  clear  in  Is  IS2  (that  sendeth  on-^ 
by  the  sea).  So  there  seem  to  have  been  dTroo-roXoi 
sent  from  Jerusalem  to  collect  the  temple  monev, 
and  cbr£cnro\oi  sent  by  the  foreign  Jews  to  bring  it 
to  Jerus.  Later  ons  the  patriarch  at  Tiberias  had 
d7r<5<rroAoi  at  his  disposal  (Epiph.  Hcer.  30,  p.  129  j 
Cod.  Theod.  xviii.  8.  14,  where  Honorius,  in  398, 
abolishes  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  See 
Gothofred,  ad  loc.). 

In  NT  it  is  found  Mt  102  (ruv  S£  Su8eKa  dr.)» 
Mk  630  (ol  dTr. —those  sent  forth,  v.7),  Jn  IS16  (in  the 
general  sense),  and  "  "  ike  and  Paul. 

Once  (He  31)  of  ou1  i  •,  ..  .  which  is  the 

thought  of  Jn  1718. 

After  the  ascension  the  number  of  the  Lord's 
apostles  was  not  fixed  at  twelve,  except  in  the 
figurative  language  of  Rev  2114.  Setting  aside 
envoys  of  men  (2  Co  S23  aw.  4KK\ij<rtQv,  Ph  S28 
&tiQv  5£  dTr.)  and  false  apostles  (2  Co  II13,  Rev22) 
who  needed  to  be  tried  (contrast  tirelpacras  with 
1  Jn  41  SoKifj.&fcTe),  we  have  first  Matthias,  though 
if  TQ  "KA<3fM<vPf  pr>i  Oppn  question  whether  he  was 
i  't  '\  i,;.i»  '<.,<'  with  the  Eleven,  Of  Paul 
ana  Jbarnao'as  there  can  be  no  doubt  (e.g.  Ac  1414 
oi  dTr.  B.  KO.I  II.),  and  of  James  the  Lord's  brother 
very  little  (Gal  I19,  1  Co  I57  and  perhaps  9s). 
Andronicus  and  Junia»  at  Rome  seem  to  be 
'notable'  apostles  (Ro  167  Ar^/wi  fr  rots  dr.),  and 
possibly  Silvanus  also  was  an  apostle.  On  the 
other  hand,  Timothy  is  shut  out  by  the  greetings 
of  2  Co,  Col,  Ph,  and  possibly  2  Ti  4*  (etfayye- 
Xioroy),  and  Apollos  (1  Co  46«s  is  indecisive)  by 
Clement  (Ep.  47),  who  most  likely  knew  the  fact  of 
the  case. 

The  first  qualification  of  the  apostle  was  to  have 
'  seen  the  Lord'  (Lk  2448,  Ac  18«H  1  Co  91),  for  his 
first  duty  was  to  bear  witness  of  the  Lord's  resur- 
rection (eM.  also  Ac  282).  Matthias,  Paul,  and 
James  (1  Co  157)  had  this  qualification;  probably 
Barnabas,  Andronicus,  and  Junias,  who  were  all 
of  the  earliest  disciple** ;  and  very  possibly  Silvanus 
also.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  of  Apollos, 
hardly  possible  of  Timothy,  who  were  not  apostles. 
"We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  condition 
was  ever  waived,  unless  we  throw  forward  the 
Teaching  into  the  2nd  cent.  The  second  qualifica- 
tion was  (2  Co  1212)  the  *  signs  of  sm  apostle,*  which 
consisted  partly  in  all  patience,  j^rl  ly  in  e>igru->  and 
wonders  and  powers,  and  partly  again  (e.g.  1  Co  92) 
in  effective  work  among  his  own  converts. 

These,  however,  were  only  <Mi>^rj<,  !ion>  which 
others  also  held.  A  direct  call  was  also  needed, 
for  (1  Co  1228  £0ero  6  0e<te,  Eph  411  atfr6?  &OK&)  no 
human  ; i  -.•  i"  \  (»«•:! ,1  choose  an  apostle.  In  the 
case  of  Barnaoas  and  Saul  (Ac  13s)  an  outward 
commission  from  the  Church  was  added ;  and  if 
Matthias  remained  an  apostle,  we  must  for  once 
assume  that  the  outward  appointment  somehow 
included  the  inward  call  of  the  Spirit. 

The  work  of  the  apostle  was  (1  Co  I17)  to  preach, 
or  (2  Co  520,  Eph  620)  to  be  an  ambassador  on  be- 
half of  Chiist.  He  Avas  (Lk  2448)  to  be  a  witness 
to  all  nations,  and  (Mt  2819)  to  make  (li-ci|il-^  of 
them,  so  that  the  whole  world  ^s\>  hi^  mi --ion 
field.  There  is  no  authentic  trace  0«v"«  T^  in 
Eus.  JETjE'irL  1,  and  apocryphal  works)  of  afiy  local 


division  of  the  world  amongst  i  V  ;,  -i-M*  •-,  though 
(Gal  29)  it  was  settled  at  the  (  »,  -,-  ":  M  .hat  the 
Three  were  to  go  to  the  Jews,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul's  refusal  (Ro  1520)  to 
'build  on  another  man's  foundation'  was  due 
rather  to  courtesy  and  prudence  than  to  any  par- 
ticular assignment  of  districts  to  another  apostle. 

It  follows  that  the  apostle  belonged  to  the 
Church  in  general,  and  had  no  local  ties.  He  had 
a  right  indeed  (1  Co  94-  5-  14)  to  eat  and  drink  and 
live  of  the  gospel,  and  to  lead  about  a  Christian 
woman  as  a  wife  ;  but  this  was  all.  His  life  was 
spent  in  ",  •  ;  '  •  in  labours,  and  distresses 
(2  Co  64),  .  .a  the  front  of  danger  like 

(1  Co  49)'  some  doomed  bestiarius  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. Certain  dwelling-place  he  had  none. 
The  Teaching  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  him  a  false 
prophet  if  he  stays  a  third  day  in  one  place.  St. 
Paul  worked  for  months  together  from  Corinth  and 
Ephesus  ;  but  they  were  only  centres  for  his  work, 
no  settled  home  for  him.  Only  the  •  •*  .  • 
tion  of  Jerus.  seemed  to  call  for  ;.  ,  ,  '  •„ 
apostle  in  James  the  Lord's  brother,  who,  nioie- 
over,  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve.  John  and  Philip, 
and  possibly  Andrew,  only  settled  down  in  Asia  in 
their  old  age. 

The  apostle's  relation  to  the  Churches  he  founded 
was  naturally  indefinite.  He  would  (Ac  1423) 
choose  their  first  local  officials,  start  them  in  the 
right  way,  and  generally  help  them  with  fatheily 
counsel  (1  Co  41*-  15)  when  he  saw  occasion.  Theie 
is  no  sign  that  he  took  any  share  in  their  ordinary 
administration.  St.  Paul  interferes  with  it  only 
in  cases  where  the  Churches  have  gone  seriously 
wrong.  All  that  he  seems  to  aim  at  is  (1)  to  up- 
hold the  authority  committed  to  him  ;  ^(2)  to  check 
teachings  which  made  the  gospel  vain,  like  the 
duty  of  circumcision,  the  denial  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, or  the  need  of  asceticism  ;  (3)  to  stop  cor- 
porate misconduct  which  the  Churches  themselves 
would  not  stop,  as  when  the  Corinthians  saw  no 
great  harm  in  fornication,  or  turned  the  Lord's 
Supper  into  a  scene  of  disorder.  Questions  referred 
to  him  he  answers  as  far  as  possible  on  general 
principles,  giving  (1  Co  7)  a  command  of  ^the  Lord 
when  he  can,  and  in  default  of  it  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  and  sometimes  a  hint  that  they  need  not 
have  asked  him.  In  general,  the  apostle  is  not  a 
regular  ruler  in  the  same  sense  as  a^modern  bishop, 
but  an  occasional  referee  like  the  visitor  of  a  college, 
who  acts  only  in  case  of  special  need. 

T.!T"vi:  r~T*_VW.  tf,^.,  Excursus  on  The  Name  and 
0  .-  ft  'i  ••  -i  ;  /<?'',  I  !  .  Texte  u.  (Inters,  ii.  1,  pp.  93-118  ; 
\v«>,-  •  (t,  i>;  •••  /.  '  .'  -  584-590;  Haupt,  Zum  VerstnncL- 
niss  <J.  AjfOtlol*'*  itn.  y.T  ,  1896.  H.  M.  GWATKIN. 


APOTHECARY  is  found  Ex  SO28-  **  S729,  2  Ch  I6M, 
Neh  38,  Ee  101,  and  in  every  case  RY  gives  per- 
fumer instead.  For  the  ref.  is  not  to  the  selling  of 
drugs,  but  to  the  making  of  perfumes  (npn  spice, 
perfume  ;  np*i  to  mix  spice  or  manufacture  peifume  ; 
opn  a  perfumer).  But  in  Sir  388  491  (pvpe^s)  RV 
retains  a.,  though  from  491  it  is  evident  that  the 
perfumer  is  meant.  J.  HASTINGS. 

APPAIM  (tr§K  *the  nostrils')-  —Son  of  Nadab,  a 
man  of  Judah  (1  Ch  230-81).  See  GENEALOGY. 

APPAREL.—  In  early  Eng.  a.  is  used  of  house- 
hold furniture,  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  and  the  like, 
but  in  AV  it-  is  confined  to  clothing.  Although 
the  v..»r<T  i-  TIOA  ]»ia.'''.'jilVobsoL,  BV  (following 
older  \x>»  lin-  in  so-.ii-cu  i'l  some  ten  times.  In 
1  S  17'>iJ-K)  o.  Kjjljup-  4  armour*  of  AV,  very 
properly,  for  the  reference  is  to  Saul's  military 
dress,  not  his  armour.  1  P  34  RV  '  the  incorrupt- 
ible a.  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  *  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  %.  use  of  the  word  in  the  Bible.  (Cf. 


APPARENTLY 


APPHUS 
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Ph  28,  Tindale's  tr.,  'and  was  found  in  his  a.  as  a 
man/  AV  and  II V  'fashion7).  Apparelled  occurs 
2  S  1318,  Lk  72.5;  to  which  IIV  adds  Ps  9316>* 
(both  fig.).  See  DRESS.  J.  HASTINGS. 

APPARENTLY,  only  Nu  128,  and  in  the  old 
sense  of  *  openly,'  'evidently/ not  as  now,  'seem- 
ingly 3 :  *  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth, 
even  a.  (RV  'manifestly'),  and  not  in  dark 
speeches.'  Cf.  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  IV.  i.  78 — 
*  If  he  should  scorn  ,i«e  t-c  a.,^  -p-i  M .' 

d.  llASTIKGS. 

APPARITION.— This  word  does  not  occur  in  AV 
except  in  the  Apocr.,  Wis  173  (Gr.  frSaXjua,  RV 
'spectral  form'),  2  Mac  324  (Gr.,  eVt^dma,  RV 
'appantion/  RVm  'manifestation),  and  54  (Gr. 
eir^dvaa,  RV  'vision/  RVm  'manifestation'). 
The  Revisers  have  introduced  a.  at  Mt  1426,  Mk  G49 
as  tr.  of  <f)dvrafffjLa  (AV  *  spirit ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

APPEAL.— I.  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMEKT.—There 
is  no  provision  made  in  the  OT  for  appeal  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  for  the  recon- 
sideration by  a  *  '  ,  •  •  .  of  a  case  already  tried. 
The  distinction  rnaue  in  me  Law  "between  the  com- 
petence of  higher  and  lower  courts  is  of  a  different 
nature.  A  'great  matter'  must  be  reserved  for 
the  supreme  court,  while  the  lower  officeis  are 
competent  to  decide  a  small  matter.  This  dis- 
tinction is  found  in  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
Pent.  (Ex  IS21-22  [E]),  and  in  Dt  178*"»  [D].  And 
the  allusion  to  the  delays  in  legal  •  »•  ,"."• ,  .  of 
which  Absalom  took  advantage,  j  >  .,.-,'  ,ilso 
points  to  the  antiquity  of  what  is,  after  all,  an 
obvious  device  nuMtable  in  a  growing  nation. 
The  supreme  court  for  the  hardest  cases  was  either 
the  king  or  the  priest  or  the  prophet,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  J"  Himself.  The  law  of  Dt  1916'18  is 
more  like  real  appeal,  for  !l  i*1  <i  'to:1'1-,.- •••  ' 
and  *  false  witness  seem  to  I ••'»•,»••>••,  . 
'the  judges  make  diligent  I M-j.'  .  ,»M  ;  :,  ;  •' >• 
ably  the  first  •  ••oMnlI'1;  -  were  rather  admini- 
strative than  jiul  i  i,1!,  HIK  it  hardly  amounts  to  a 
second  hearing  of  the  case  on  appeal.  According 
to  2  Ch  If"  -V-  *  •'  •'  -1  ••:  Zebadiah  over 
the  judges^- ''•:'  •,-,.•.  .  •;  ',  \  city  through- 
out Judah  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  ne  was  to 
hear  appeals  fiom  the  local  courts. 

For  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  later  times,  see 
SANHEDKIN. 

II.  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.— -Ac  25,  26,  and 
2819.  St.  Paul  was  liable  to  be  tried  either  by  (1)  a 
Jewish,  or  by  (2)  a  Roman  court.  (1)  The  Roman 
government  at  this  period  allowed  the  authorities  of 
each  synagogue  to  exercise  discipline  over  Jews, 
only  they  were  not  allowed  to  put  any  one  to 
death.  The  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  appears  to 
have  had  more  moral  weight  and  a  wider  juris- 
diction (Ac  92  2612),  but  not  larger  legal  powers 
( Jn  IS81) ;  and  the  incidents  of  Ac  758  224  2010  are 
to  be  regarded  as  in  the  eye  of  the  law  cases  of 
lynching,  at  which  the  Roman  government  con- 
nived, A  Roman  citizen  was  entitled  to  claim 
t'v  mjitinri  nom  1 1  •  o  Jurisdiction  of  the  s\  iir.jro^iio, 
im,  rioxriiMc^  ^:.  Paul  submitted  to  if  live  limes 
(2  Col  I24,  Ac2819). 

(2)  He  was  also  liable  to  be  bioupht  before  the 
Roman  governor  in  charge  of  the  province  or  dis- 
trict (Ac  IS12  etc.). 

When,  then,  Festus  asked  him  whether  he  was 
willing  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  there  be  judged 
'before  me'  (Ac  259),  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
proposal  was  that  he  should  be  tried  (1)  by  the 
Sanhedrin  in  the  presence  of  Festus,  or  (2)  more 
piobably  by  Festus  himself  at  Jerusalem  rather 
than  Caesar  ea,  on  the  pretext  that  the  charge  could 
be  better  sifted  there;  but  if  so,  why  is  the 
prisoner's  consent  necessary  (Ac  259-ao)?  In  the, 


one  case  St.  Paul  'appeals3  from  the  Jewish  tribunal 
to  the  Roman,  invoking  Caesar  himself  as  supreme 
because  Festus  was  about  to  surrender 
Jewish  authorities  (see  Ac  2511).  In 
the  other  case  he  *  appeals  '  from  Festus  the  delegate 
(procurator)  to  the  legal  governo  of  '!•  •  »i'ji"roo, 
viz.  Cresar  himself.  It  is  further  -  *  ;  i  ,;  I  ••,»:"  «\  '••  o  1  1  .  o  ' 
the  alternative  in  Ac  2512-25  was  that  St.  Paul 
should  be  released  at  once  (Ac  2632  2S18),  or  that 
he  should  be  compelled,  in  spite  of  his  '  appeal," 
to  stand  his  trial  at  Jerusalem.  This  last  is  not 
impossible,  for  we  learn  from  other  sources  (e.g. 
Suetonius,  Galba  9)  that  at  this  time  even  a 
Roman  citizen  could  not  insist  on  being  sent  on  to 
thesupi  erne  court  from  .  "  •.  /  .....  "  .  '  ,  ,  > 
who  had  the  power  of  lire  ana  aeacn  (jus  giaan)'; 
but  only  it  was  at  his  peril  that  the  governor 
refused  such  an  appeal.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  ;•<•-,  *  '  :i  >:  in  such  a  case  to  write  to  the  emperor 
for  T.*  •  .<!.,•"  The  appeal  in  St.  Paul's  case 
has  no  connexion  with  either  the  provocatio  ad 
populum,  or  the  appeal  to  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
as  they  existed  under  the  Roman  TT\  ••  .).;  <*.  (See 
Mommsen,  EomiscJies  Staaterecht2,  .  :'  <,  !'  \\.\ 

W.  0.  BUKKOWS. 

APPEASE.—  To  a.  in  its  mod.  use  is  to  pro- 
pitiate an  angry  person.  In  this  sense  is  Gn  3220 
'I  will  a.  him  with  the  present';  1  Mac  1347 

*  Simon  was  ad  toward  them   (RV  *  reconciled  unto 
them5);  and  Is  57b  RV  'shall  I  be  ad  for  these 
things?'    Everywhere  else  in  AV  a.  has  the  pbs. 
meaning  of  to  quieten  (which  is  the  orig.  meaning, 
adpacem,  to  '  bring  to  peace  J),  as  Ac  19a5  '  when  the 
town-clerk  had  ar  (RV  '  quieted  ')  the  people  '  ; 
Pr  1518  '  But  he  that  is  slow  to  anger  ath  strife  '  ; 
Est  21  *  when  the  wrath  of  king  Ahasuerus  was  ad  ' 
(RV  'pacified');  Sir  43s8  'he  ath  the  deep'  (RV 

*  hath  stilled  ')  ;  2  Mac  481  *  Then  came  the  King  in 
all  haste  to  a.  matters  '  (RV  '  settle  matters  '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

APPERTAIN.—  To  'a.  to5  is  (1)  to  belong  to,  of 
actual  possession  :  Nu  16s2  *  all  the  men  that 
aed  unto  Korah'  (rnpj»  -I^N  ni^rr'pD)  ;  Lv  65  'give  it 
unto  him  to  whom  it  aeth  '  ;  Neh  28  '  the  palace 
which  aed  to  the  house.'  (2)  To  belong  to,  of  right 
or  privilege  :  To  612  *  the  right  of  inheritance  doth 
rather  a.  to  thee  than  to  any  other*;  2  Ch  2618 
'It  aeth  not  unto  thee,  Uzziah,  to  burn  incense' 
(1611  ed.  'pertameth  not,'  so  RV,  Heb.  ^-tfV)  ;  Bar 
26  'To  the  Lord  our  God  aeth  iljli1  >oi.^,,'  (RV 
'belongeth');  1  Es  895,  1  Mac  I-'-  •,  2  M.,<  1533. 
(3)  To  be  flppioiniiJc:  Jer  107  'Who  would  not 
fear  thee,  O  King;  01  nations?  for  to  thee  doth 
it  a.'  (np$  ;#)  ;  1  Es  I12  'they  roasted  the  Passover 
with  fire,  as  aeth3  (so  RV;  Gr.  &s  /ca^/ca,  as  is 
fitting.  Cf.  Lv  510  BIJ^D?  '-ic«;)i:i'i^  to  the  ordin- 
ance'). See  PERTAIN,  PTJKTENAJJOE. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

APPHIA.—  A  Christian  lady  of  Colossse,  a 
member  of  the  household  of  Philemon,  very 
prolwilily  his  wife.  Her  memory  is  honoured  in 
tlio  Oic-ok  Church  on  Nov*  22,  as  having  been 
stoned  to  death  at  Colossaa  with  Philemon, 
Archippus,  and  Onesimus  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ; 
but  the  atithority  for  this  fact  is  unknown.  The 
name  is  T~  ••  "  eing  frequent  in  Phrygian 
T-  -'".iiJilo 


^ 

\.ous.     'n  IM'iUin.  (v.*/lho  U'r-i  r.ito-iu11 
is  'ATr'>i'a  ;  but  'A0^.fa,  'Afuptq,,  9A.tnrl;  are  ul-o  foun.i 


.  , 

nnd  th^i  Liiun  VSS  vary  betwon  Apphlsx*,  Apphiodi  j 
Appise.  In  the  latte/case  it  wn  •,  pi  olw  bly  assun  i- 
lated  to  the  Latin  Appia  (Li^huoot,  Coloss.  p.  372; 
Menseon,  November,  pp.  143-U7).  W.  LOCK. 


,  Apphus 
(Jos. 


APPHUS  ('ATT^ouy,  2a00oi5s  A, 

(Vulg.),  .Ipasuj  (Syr.),  1  Mac28 
Ant.  XIL  vi.  1)),  the  surname'  of  Jonathan 
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APPIUS,  MARKET  OP 


APPOINT 


cabee.  The  name  is  usually  thought  to  mean 
'  Dissembler '  (snso) ;  and  some  suppose  that  it  was 
given  to  Jonathan  for  his  stratagem  against  the 
tribe  of  the  Jambri,  who  had  killed  his  brother 
John  (1  Mac  93*7-41).  EL  A.  WHITE. 

APPIUS,  M1HKET  OF  ('Amrfov  <p&pov,  AV  Appii 
Forum,  Ac  2818),  was  one  of  the  two  points  on  bt. 
Paul's  journey  to  Home  at  which  he  was  met  by 
Christian  brethren  from  the  capital.  It  was 
situated  43  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  great  Appian 
military  highway,  which  formed  the  main  route 
tor  intercourse  with  Greece  and  the  East.  As 
a  station  where  travellers  halted  and  changed 
horses,  it  naturally  became  a  seat  of  traffic 
and  local  jurisdiction.  It  was,  moreover,  the 
northern  terminus  of  a  canal  (fossa)  which  was 
camed  alongside  of  the  road,  and  was  used,  as  we 
learn  from  Strabo  (v.  233),  for  the  conveyance, 
chiefly  by  night,  of  passengers  hi  boats  towed  by 
mules.  Horace  has  (Sat.  i.  5)  preserved  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  place,  with  its  boatmen,  innkeepers, 
and  wayfarers,  cheating,  carousing,  and  quarrelling, 
amidst  an  accompanying  plague  of  gnats  and  frogs 
from  the  Pomptine  marshes. 

WILLIAM  P.  DICKSON. 

APPLE  (WB®  tapptiah). — The  ^conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  by  the  tappuah  are  that  it  should  be  a  fine 
tree,  suitable  to  sit  under  (Ca  23) :  f  As  the  apple 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved 
among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  under  his  shadow 
with  great  delight.1  It  should  be  of  size  sufficient 
to  overshadow  a  booth  or  house  (Ca  88) ;  *  I  raised 
thee  up  under  the  apple  tree;  there  thy  mother 
brought  thee  forth  ;  there  she  ^  •  tee  forth 

that  oare  thee. J  It  had  a  sweet  .  *  3) :  *and 
his  frail,  was  sweet  to  my  taste.'  It  also  had  a 
pleasant  smell  (Ca  78) :  *  and  the  smell  of  thy  nose 
like  apples,'  It  was  used  to  revive  a  person 
who  was  languid  (Ca  25):  'Stay  me  with 
raisiiu^,  comioit  me  with  apples;  for  I  am  sick 
of  love. 

The  apple  fulfils  all  the  conditions  perfectly. 
It  is  a  fruit  tree  which  often  attains  a  large  size, 
is  planted  in  orchards  and  near  houses,  and  is  a 
special  favourite  of  the  people  of  Palestine  and 
Syria.  It  is  true  that  the  fruit  of  the  Syrian 
apple  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally tc,  that  of  America.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
favourite  with  all  the  people,  and  in  a  few  places  fine 
varieties  have  been  introduced  and  thriven  well. 
Doubtless  such  an  epicure  as  Solomon  would  have 
had  many  of  the  choicest  kinds.  Almost  all  the 
apples  01  Syria  and  Palestine  are  sweet.  To 
European  and  American  palates  they  seem  insipid. 
But  they  have  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  better 
kinds,  and  it  is  for  this  quality  that  they  are  most 
prized.  It  is  very  common,  when  visiting  a  friend, 
to  have  an  apple  handed  to  you,  just  to  smell.  Sick 
people  almost  invariably  ask  the  doctor  if  they 
may  have  an  apple;  and  if  he  objects,  they  urge 
their  case  with  the  plea  that  they  only  want  it  to 
smell.  If  a  person  feels  faint  or  sea-sick,  he  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  get  an  apple  to  smell.  It 
ia  an  everyday  sight  to  see  an  apple  put  over  the 
mouth  of  the  small  earthenware  water  pitcher 
(called  in  Arabic  a'brtq)  to  give  a  slight  aroma ^  of 
apple  to  the  water.  The  first  thing  with  which 
the  capricious  appetite  of  a  convalescent  child  is 
tempted  is  an  apple,  which  he  fondles  and  squeezes 
with  his  fingers  to  develop  the  aroma,  but  perhaps 
never  so  much  as  bites.  A  very  favourite  preserve 
ib  also  made  of  the  apple. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  facts  that  the  apple 
fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the  taypuah.  Add  to 
this  that  the  Arabic  name  tiffdh  ia  identical,  and 
noway  ambiguous  as  to  its  signification,  a,nd  the 
evidence  is  complete.  There  is  no  other  fruit 


which  at  all  realises  all  these  conditions.  The 
quince  has  a  sonr,  acerb  taste,  never  sweet.  The 
citron  was  probably  introduced-  later  than  OT 
times;  it  has  a  iiuit  with  a  thick  rind,  eatable 
only  after  a  very  elaborate  process  of  preserving 
with  sugar.  The  pulp  is  never  eaten  in  any  form. 
The  orange  is  a  fruit  introduced  from  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Its-  name, 
burdekdn,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  name  for 
Portugal,  bartugJial.  It  was  probably  not  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  apricot  is  not  a  fruit  with 
any  special  fragrance,  and  is  never  used  as  the 
apple  to  refresh  the  sick.  A  further  confirmation 
ot  the  identity  of  tappuah  with  tiffdh,  the  Arabic 
for  apple,  is  the  present  "name  Teff&h  for  Beth- 
tappuah  (Jos  1553). 

The  'pictures  of  silver*  (Pr  25n)  in  which  apples 
of  gold  are  said  to 1  ••  i-1,,  •  *"  may  have  been  filigree 
silver  baskets  for  •  •  . ,  '•  Oriental  silversmiths 
excel  in  the  manufacture  of  such  ware. 

G.  E.  POST. 

APPLE  OF  THE  EYE  (lit.  'child  ;•  i  N,  un.  of 
tf'N  man]  of  the  eye7;  sometimes  ro  v, -tw-f  -of 
the  eye.'  Ps  178,  in  combination,  n^rn  l^arx?  'as 
child,  daughter  of,  the  eye.'  Once,  Zee  28,  n^i  '  the 
opening,  door,  of  the  eye ')  is  the  *  eyeball,'  01  globe 
of  the  eye,  <  •  "  pupil  or  centre,  the  organ 

of  vision ;  •  •  •    exceedingly  delicate  and 

"  I "  \  •,  - ' '  :  I  ,  -,.,'.•  "  .-"/shielded  from  external 
"„;.•„. .  I1  i  - 1  •  *  ';>  •  :-i  '3  bony  orbit,  supported 
behind  and  on  the  sides  by  a  quantity  of  loose  fat, 
protected  above  by  the  eyebrows,  and  in  front  by 
the  eyelashes  and  eyelids,  the  lids  closing  instinc- 
tively in  presence  or  danger.  The  surface  is  kept 
continually  moist  by  an  almost  imperceptible  flow 
of  tears.  Hence  its  preciousness  makes  it  a  fitting 
emblem  of  God's  >:i;<  v  i,  'nir  t  nd  tender  care  for  His 
people,  as  in  Dt  oJ  ,  Iv,'  17%  Zee  2s.  In  Pr  73  the 
same  figure  represents  the  preciousness  of  th 
divine  law;  and  in  La  218  continuous  weeping  is 
'isV'u11  1) -cause  of  the  terrible  ca,lamitics  that 
ii..n  1»< >i!  Hi  ii  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

S.  T.  GWILLIAM. 

APPOINT.— In  earlier  Eng.  this  word  had  a  con- 
siderable range  of  meaning,  and  there  are  many 
examples  in  AV  of  obsol.  or  archaic  uses.  To  a.  is 
literally  *tp  bring  to  a  point,'  i.e.  fix  or  settle. 

1.  If  the  point  in  question  is  between  two  or  more 
persons,  then  it  means  to  ",<ji w,  ;is  Jg  2038  *  Now 
there  was  an  aed  sigp.  Lot \\eon  the  men  of  Israel 
and  the  liers  in  wait.*    Cf.  Job  211  *  Job's  three 
friends  .  .  .  had  made  an  appointment  together  to 
come  to  mourn  with  him  and  to  comfort  him.' 

2.  If  it  is  one's  own  mind  that  is  to  be  brought  to 
a  point  or  settled,  then  a.  means  to  resolve,  as 
2  3  1714  'The  Lord  had  aed  (BV  'ordained')  to 
.defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Ahithophel.'    3.  If  it 
is  other  persons  or  things,  then  a.  means  (a)  to 
make  firm,  establish,  as  Pr  829  '  He  aed  (RV '  marked 
out')  the  foundations  of  the  earth.*    (b)  To  pre- 
scribe or  decree,  as  Gn  SO28  'A.  me  thy  wfiges,  nud 
I  will  give  it* ;  2  S  151S  *  Thy  servants  arc  icady  to 
do  whatsoever  my  lord  the  king  shall  a."  {BV 
'  choose ') ;  2  Es  3?  « thou  aedst  death  in  (BV  'for') 
him';  Is  3032  BV  'every  stroke  of  the  aed  staff* 
(Heb.  rnpio  nap  *  staffof  foundation,'  AV  'grounded,' 
BVm  'of  doom7) ;  1  Co  4"  'a1'1  (KV  'doomed')  to 
death';  1  Th  59  'God  hath  not  aed  us  to  wrath.' 
(c)  To  set  apart,  as  Job  7s  *  wearisome  nights  are 
aed  to  me';  Ac  I28  'they  aed  (BV  'put  forward') 
two,  Josopli  .  .  .  and    Matthias.'     Hence  (d)  to 
assign  to  s-orne  jmipose  or  position,  as  Lk  101  'the 
Lord  a*1  other  seventy  also.'    In  this  sense  a*  is 
used  with  *  out '  m  Gn  24**  *  the  woman  whom  the 
Lord  hath  aed  out  (BV  'a*1')  for  my  master's  son' ; 
Jos  202  'A.  out  for  you  (BV  'assign  you ')  cities  of 
refuge.*    Last  of  all  (e)  in  Jg  1811-  ^  a.  means  to 
furnish  or  equip  :  *  six  hundred  men  aad  (KV  '  j^irt ') 
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with  weapons  of  war.5    With  which  cf.  Shaks.  Tit. 
And.  IV.  li.  16— 

*  You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well ' ; 

and  Tindale's  tr.  of  Lk  I78  *  Apoynt  thy  self  e  and 
serve  me.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

APPREHEND  is  twice  used  in  AV  in  the 
still  customary  sense  of  e  making  prisoner,3  Ac  124, 
2  Co  118S;  but  BV  turns  a.  into  'take'  in  both 
passages,  in  order  to  make  the  tr.  of  the  verb 
(victM  uniform.  See  Jn  780-  m-  <*  820  1039  II87 
213-  10,  Ac  37,  Bev  1920.  In  Ph  312- 1S  a.  is  found 
in  the  nearly  obsol.  sense  of  *  laying  hold  of,'  and 
is  used  fig.,  'If  that  I  may  a.  that  for  which 
also  I  am  aed  of  (BY  'was  aed  by')  Christ  Jesus' 
(Amer.  BV  'laid  hold  on').  To  those,  the  only 
examples  of  a.  in  AV,  BV  adds  Jn  I5  'And  the 
light  shineth  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  aed 
it  not'  (AV  'comprehended,'  BVm  'overcame,9 
with  a  ref ,  to  Jn  l<2?6  *  that  darkness  overtake  you 
not,'  where  the  Gr.  verb  KaraXappdvca  is  the  same) ; 
and  Eph,  318  'that  ye  ...  may  be  strong  to  a.' 
(sameGr.,  AV  'may  be  able  to  comprehend'),  'a 
minute  and  over-careful  change,'  says  Moule.  See 
COMPREHEND.  J.  HASTINGS. 

APPROYE. — This  word  has  now  settled  down 
into  the  meaning  of  *  to  think  well  of ' ;  examples 
are  Ps  4918,  La  S36.  But  in  other  passages  we 
see  it  only  iippiorcliin^r  this  meaning,  and  that 
from  two  sides.  We  may  a.  of  a  thing  if  its  worth 
is  tested  by  us,  or  if  it  is  demonstrated  to  us. 
Hence  (1)  to  test,  or  a.  after  testing  (Gr.  Soicifjuifa 
or  dtKifios) :  Bo  16l°  *  Salute  Apelles,  a*1  in  Christ,' 
218  and  Ph  I10  *  thou  a68*  the  things  that  are  excel- 
lent' (BVm  'provest  the  things  that  differ'),  Bo 
1418,  I  Co  II19 16s,  2  Co  1018 137,  2  Ti  218,  and  in  BV 
Bo  M32,  1  Th  2*,  Ja  I12.*  And  (2)  to  demonstrate, 
or  a.  after  demonstration  :  Ac  222  *  a  man  a"1  of  God 
among  you  (BV  *  unto  you ')  by  miracles  *  (dvoSedeiy- 
fjLfrov  els  fyias,  (a  strong  word = clearly  shown, 
pointed  out  specially  or  apart  from  others ;  it  ex- 
presses clearness,  and  suggests  certainty.1 — Page 
and  Walpole,  Acts9  p.  18) ;  2  Co  64  'in  all  things 
ato*  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God'  (ffwiffnjfu, 
BV  'commending');  711  *Ye  have  a*4  yourselves 
to  be  clear  in  this  matter'  (ow&m^t,  Bv  as  AV). 
Cf.  Pref.  to  AV  (1611)  'We  do  seek  to  a.  ourselves 
to  every  one's  conscience.'  J.  HASTINGS. 


APRON  (rrfun,  Gn  37  ; 


(semicinctium), 


(rrfun,  n  3  ;  (tifjLudvdiov  (semcnctum), 
Ac  1912).  —  The  OT  instance  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  context.  That  of  Ac  1912  was  a  wrapper  of 
coloured  cotton,  in  shape  and  size  resembling  a 
bath-towel,  worn  by  fishermen,  potters,  water- 
carriers,  sawyers,  etc.,  as  a  loin-cloth  ;  worn  also 
by  grocers,  bakers,  carpenters,  and  craftsmen 
generally,  as  a  protection  to  their  clothes  from 
dust  and  stains,  and  as  something  to  wipe  their 
perspiring  and  soiled  hands  upon.  St.  Paul  would 
wear  ana.  when  inc1viri<r  lent  -do!  li  The  labori- 
ousness  of  his  lifo  at  i  plio-u**  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  othe'*  is  n-f«  nod  to  in  the  farewell 
words  at  Miletus  (Ac  2084).  Handkerchiefs  and 
aprons  were  chosen  (Ac  19lfl)  because  they  were 
light  and  portable,  and  of  the  same  shape  for  all. 
The  incident  referred  to  is  in  intimate  agreement 
with  Oriental  feeling.  Superstition  carries  it  to 

*  Craik  (English  of  ShaJceapearet  p.  147)  points  out  that  a.  in 
the  sense  of  prove  or  test  is  very  frequent  in  Shaks.  He  quotes 
Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  v.  iv.  48— 

4  O,  'tis  the  curse  of  love,  and  still  approved, 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  beloved.* 

And  he  says:  'When  Don  Pedro  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
(n.  i.  894)  describes  Benedick  as  'of  approved  valour,"  the 
words  cannot  be  understood  as  conveying  any  notion  of  what 
we  now  call  approval  or  approbation  ;  the  meaning  is  merely 
that  he  had  proved  his  valour  by  his  conduct.' 
VOL,  I.  —  9 


,1  \ -iii-id  P  -•  excesses,  as  when  the  foam  is  taken  from 
i"io  ''M-»  t'!  one  fallen  insensible  after  the  Moslem 
religious  dance  (zikr),  or  when  torches  are  frantic- 
ally lit  from  the  holy  fire  at  Jerusalem.  But  the 
underlying  thought  is  that  healing  power  being 
from  aoove  must  prefer  consecrated  channels. 

G.  M.  MACKIE. 

APT  has  lost  its  orig.  meaning  of  *  fitted,'  which 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  "*  s  adapted.' 

This,  however,  is  the  meanin  A  the  Bible : 
2  K  2416  *  all  of  them  strong  and  a.  for  war'  (npofe  tyy,) 
I  Ch  740 ;  *  a.  to  teach '  (fceJam/eo's),  1  Ti  32,  2  Ti  2". 

J.  HASTINGS. 

AQUILA  ('A/aJXas,  *  an  eagle  >).— The  first  mention 
which  we  have  of  Aquila  in  Scripture  is  in  Ac  183, 
where  he  is  described  as  *  a  certain  Jew  ...  a  man 
of  Pontus  by  race.'  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
St.  Luke  here  fell  into  a  mistake,  and  should  rather 
have  described  A.  as  belonging  to  the  Pontian  gens 
at  Rome,  a  distinguished  member  of  which  bore 
the  name  of  Pontius  Aquila  (see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x. 
S3 ;  Suet.  JuL  Cces.  78).  But  for  this  there  is  no 
warrant  beyond  the  similarity  of  the  names  j  while, 
as  further  confirming  A.'s  connexion  with  Pontus, 
we  know  that  the  A.  who  in  the  2nd  cent,  trans- 
lated the  OT  into  Greek  was  a  native  of  that 
country  (compare  also  Ac  29,  1  P  I1).  Along  with 
Priscilla  or  Prisca  his  wife  (see  PBISCILLA),  A. 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Rome,  but 'had  to  flee 
owing  to  a  ofecree  of  Claudius,  in  A.D.  52,  expelling 
the  Jews  (Suet.  Claud.  25  says,  *  Judseos  impulsore 
Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Boma  expulit.'  For 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  y~.r,  «.  •«•» 
Neander,  Pflanzung,  I.  p.  332,  note  2 ;  '  • .»  <-M 
PJilh  tii'inv,  0. 16,  note  1 ;  Plumptre,  BibL  Studies, 

E.  JJl>).  That  the  decree,  however,  did  not  remain 
>ng  in  force,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a  number 
of  Jews  in  Borne  shortly  afterwards  (Ac  2817),  and 
by  A.  *s  own  return  (Bo  163).  From  Rome  A,  sough  t 
refuge  in  Corinth,  where  he  received  the  apostle 
Paul  on  his  second  missionary  journey,  ft  has 
been  debated  whether  A.  had  embraced  Christianity 
before  meeting  Paul,  or  whether  he  owed  his  con- 
version to  the  apostle.  Against  the  former  view 
it  is  urged,  that  if  he  had  been  a  Christian  at  the 
time  of  Ac  183,  he  would  have  been  described  by 
the  common  name  of  /ta^-nfc  or  disciple ;  against 
the  latter,  that  if  Paul  had  brought  him  to  the 
truth,  the  fact  would  hardly  have  remained  un- 
recorded, and  further,  that  eoinmiiniLy  of  occupa- 
tion rather  than  community  of  lidicf  is  specially 
mentioned  as  having  brought  the  two  together. 
In  the  absence  of  fuller  information  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  the  question  •• "  *  •  "  rat 
the  ready  welcome  which  A.  .  to 
one  whom  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-eountrymen  viewed 
with  such  disfavour  as  Paul,  inclines  us  to  the 
belief  that  when  he  came  to  Corinth  he  had  at 
least  accepted  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  though  his  progress  and  growth  in  it  he 
doubtless  owed  to  the  apostle.  If  so,  he  and  his 
wife  may  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Rome ;  and  it 
would  be  from  them  that  Paul  would  learn  those 
pfiriiculais  regarding  the  state  of  that  Church  to 
v  hid  i  lip  afterwards  refers  in  his  Ep.  (see  Bo  I8 
1617'19).  After  about  eighteen  months'  intercourse 
in  Corinth,  A.  and  Priscilla  accompanied  Paul  on 
his  way  to  Svria,  as  far  as  Ephesus,  where  they 
remained  behind  to  carry  on  the  work,  amongst 
those  coming  under  their  influence  being  Apollos 
(Ac  1824"28)*  They^  were  evidently  still  at  Ephesus 
when  1  Co  was  written ;  and  their  house  had  com** 
to  be  regarded  as  the  meeting-place  ot  one  of  those 
little  groups  of  believers  into  which,  without  any 
definite  organisation,  the  Church  was  then  divided 
(1  Co  1619 ;  cf.  Bo  16s-  lfl).  From  Ephesus  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  returned  to  Borne,  partly  perhaps  on 
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account  of  some  great  danger  they  had  run  on 
Paul's  behalf,  the  warmth  of  the  apostle's  jrrottni^ 
proving,  further,  the  general  esteem  in  v.-'nic'i  i  In  y 
were  held  (Ro  164).  Eight  years  later  we  tin'd 
them  again  at  Ephesus  (2  Ti  419).  The  frequency 
of  these  changes  of  abode  has  caused  difficulty, 
but,  apart  from— the  fact  that  an  itinerant  life 
was  strictly  in  accord  with  all  that  we  know  of 
the  Jews  of  that  day,  what  more  natural  than 
that  A.  and  Priscilla  should  again  desire  to 
revisit  the  city  whence  they  had  been  driven,  as 
soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  even  supposing  they 
were  not  specially  sent  by  St.  Paul  to  prepare 
for  his  own  coming?  (See  JLightfoot,  P/VZwr/Kj, 
p.  176 ;  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  p.  xxvii 
and  p.  418  ff.). 

After  2  Ti  419  A.  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  the  evidence  of  tradition  regarding 
him  is  very  scanty.  G.  MILLIGAN". 

iQUILl'S  YEKSION.— See  GEEEK  VERSIONS. 

AR  (1%  Dt  29,  comp.  TJ?  'city,'  or  ypcriy  Nu  2128, 
Is  151),  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Arnon,  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  Moabite  territory, 
situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  where  two  branches 
of  the  river  united  (Nu  2115  2285  s  the  city  of  Moab  * = 
Ar  of  Moab).  It  is  possibly  the  same  as  Kerioth 
(Am  2s,  Jer^S24-41).  It  is  also  almost  certainly 
referred  to  in  Dt  2s8  as  'the  city  that  is  by  the 
river,'  AV,  or  rather,  'in  the  valley,*  K.V  (Heb. 
t»m,  LXX  <£c£pa7£).  The  ruins  of  Kabbah,  though 
often  identified  with  Ar,  lie,  not  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arnon,  but  at^  least  10  miles  farther  S.,  and 
repro-ent  a  later  city  built  after  the  old  Ar  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  B.C.  342. 

Ti:  nurrr— T)r!«-'i,  Deut.  p  36  (on  29)  and  p.  45  (on  238); 
Dii  ~i..im  on  V  i  A-'.  Delitzsch  on  Is  151;  Dietrich  in  Merx, 
Arckiv,  L  320  ff, ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  p.  Ill ;  and  see 
further  under  ARNON,  KERIOTH,  BAJBBAH. 

J.  MACPHERSOST. 

ARA  (*}$).— A  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Ch  7s8). 
See  GENEALOGY. 

ARAB  (31$  'ambush1  (?)),  Jos  1552.— A  city  of 
Judah  in  the  mountains  near  Dumah.  Perhaps 
the  ruin  Er  Kabiyah  near  D6meh.  SWP  vol.  M. 
sheet  xxi.  C.  B.  CONDER. 

ARABAH  (nyM). — This  word  occurs  only  once 
in  the  AV  (Jos  18*8)  in  the  description  of  the  border 
of  the  lot  of  Benjamin ;  but  in  JR.V  it  has  a  more 
extended  meaning,  and  is  applied  to  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  great  valley  (Wady  el  Arabah) 
which  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  into  the 
Jordanic  basin.  1,  In  ^the  former  sense  the  name 
applies  to  the  broad  plain  of  alluvial  land  stretching 
from  the  N.  shore  of  the  Dead  Qor  n1  -n;1  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jordan, for  a  distance  of  M|I,-K.  50  miles, 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  broken  line  of  steep 
slopes  and  precipitous  cliffs  which  close  in  the  valley 
from  its  junction  with  the  Wady  el  Jdseleh  south- 
wards to  tL o  V1  ei  -jrl  1 1*  of  Kuruntul  and  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  iMolt.  The  surface  is  composed  of  suc- 
ctssive  terraces  of  gypseous  marl  and  loam,  rising 
by  steps  from  the  river's  edge  to  a  height  of  600 
ft.,  and  marking  the  successive  levels  at  which 
the  waters  stood  when  they  were  receding  to  their 
present  limits.  Nearly  all  authorities  are  now 
agreed  that  the  plain  we  are  considering  was  the 
site  of  the  doomed  cities  ^  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Jericho  of  Joshua  and  the 
more  modern  city  in  the  time  ^of  pur  Lord.  The 
climate  is  tropical  and  the  soil  richj  and  being 
almndaiiily  *imjuo<l  with  water  from  the  Wady  el 
1  Vuiali.  I  fie  Ki»lr,  and  the  Mlkuk,  with  natural 
fuiimaiTi*  -noli  us  tlio  'Ain  es  Sultan  and  'Am  Duk, 
it  may  well  have  deserved  the  title  bestowed  upon 


it  even  in  the  days  of  Lot,  'the  garden  of  the 
Lord'  (Gn  1310}.  "Near  the  banks  of  the  Kelt  is 
situated  the  miserable  village  of  Er-Riha,  probably 
the  ancient  Gilgal,  surrounded  by  gardens  producing 
lemons,  oranges,  bananas,  figs,  melons,  and  castor- 
oil  trees.  The  copious  ^nipjjr  of  "^  Sultan  breaks 
out  near  the  base  of  tlio  lime-*ione  escarpment  of 
Kuruntul,  and  its  waters  are  caught  in  a  basin  of 
solid  masonry  forming  the  ancient  baths.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  pool,  taken  on  15th 
January  1884,  was  71°  Fahr.,  but  that  of  the  spring 
itself  is  doubtless  higher.  The  locality  is  rich  ^  in 
natural  history  objects,  especially  birds,  of  which 
Tristram  records  the  bulbul  (Ixos  •  "  . .  • "  . 
the  hopping-thrush  (Crateropiis  .  .  » 

Indian  blue  kingfisher  (Alcyon  smyrnensis),  tne  sun- 
bird  (Cinnyris  osea),  Tristram's  grakie  (Amydrus 
tristrami],  besides  innumerable  doves,  swallows, 
and  commoner  species. 

2.  In  the  latter  sense  the  Wady  el- Arabah  corre- 
sponds to  the  'Wilderness  of  Zin*  in  part  (Nu 
343),  where  it  went  up  to  the  border  of  Edom  on  the 
E.  Its  limits  are  stated  above;  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  to  the  Ghor  the  distance  is  about 
105  miles.  At  its  S.  end  the  Wady  el- Arabah  rises 
gradually  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
lined  by  a  grove  of  palms,  for  a  distance  of  50  miles, 
and  with  an  average  breadth  of  5  miles ;  and  at  this 
point,  nearly  opposite  Mount  Hor,  it  attains  its 
summit  level  of  (i  ;V.°\IIM  H  V1  72$  &•  above  that 
of  the  Red  Sea,  01  '2  -ir>  u.  alioxV  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.* 

On  the  E.  the  Arabah  is  bounded  by  the  high 
OM:,^I>'I'("  of  Edom  (Mount  Seir),  often  broken 
ih'o.r^-i  iy  deep  ravines  which  descend  from  the 
table-land  of  the  Arabian  desei  i  ;  cxcq>L  alonjr  ;lu  -e 
ravines,  the  valley  is  almost  de-iiji:c  of  lioiba^'-. 
On  the  W.  side  the  Arabah  is  bound"!  by  rerincv-i 
cliffs  of  cretaceous  limestone ,  Mlonpr  which  the  great 
waterless  plateau  of  the  IS,,«lior  et-Tth  (Wilderness 
of  Paran,  Gn  21a,  Nu  1216)  terminates.  The 
floor  of  the  Arabah  is  generally  formed  of  gravel, 
blown-sand,  or  mud  flats  j  and  these  are  sometimes 
hidden  beneath  vast  dffidcles  of  shingle  brought 
down  by  torrents  from  the  heights  above  and  spicad 
fan-like  over  the  sides  of  the  valley  at  the  entrance 
to  the  ravines.  The  surface  of  the  sandhills  is  often 
marked  with  the  fool  prints  of  gazelles,  and,  to  a 
smaller  degree,  01  h\u"ias  and  leopards;  and  at 
intervals  water  can  lie  had  at  springs  or  wells,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  the  'Ain  el-Ghudyan  and 
the  Ayun  Ghurundel  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley 
of  that  name. 

Near  the  watershed  (or  saddle)  at  the  limestone 
ridge  of  Er-Rishy  the  Arabah  is  contracted  to  a 
breadth  of  half  a  mile ;  but  to  the  N.  of  this 
as  it  begins  to  descend  towards  the  Dead  Sea 
basin  (the  Ghor)  it  widens  out  to  a  breadth  of  10 
miles,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  principal  s-trea  in , 
El-Jeib,  which  receives  numerous  branches  from  the 
Edomite  mountains  on  the  E.  and  the  Badiet-et 
Tlh  on  the  W.  ^  These  streams  are  fed  by  thunder- 
storms in  the  winter  months ;  but  the  Jeib  is  prob- 
ably perennial ;  and  along  its  banks,  from  the  'Ain 
Abu  Werideh  for  several  miles,  thickets  of  young 
palms,  tamarisks,  willows,  and  r^eeds  line  the  course 
of  the  stream.  At  this  *pot,  whicu  is  24  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  (1292  ft.  above  the  Dead  Sea),  are 
to  be  found  those  remarkable  lacustrine  terraces  of 
marl,  sand,  and  gravel,  with  numerous  semi-fossil 
shells  of  the  genera  "'»••;,."*••  1  Y-  *••>,,••»,  which 
attest  the  extent  to  wiuch  pne  waters  or  the  Dead 
Sea  had  risen  in  the  Pleistocene  period.  Other 

*  The  height  of  the  watershed  above  the  sea-level  was  deter- 
mined by  Major  KiLrliraer  a"<l  Mr.  Armstrong  m  1883  to  be  660 
ft.,  and  bj  M.  Vignps  m  1880  to  be  240  in6tros,  or  787  It,,  mean 
723  It. ;  or  2015  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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terraces  of  marl  are  to  be  found  at  intervals  as  the 
traveller  descends  towards  the  margin  of  the  Ghor ; 
and  here  the  valley  breaks  off  in  a  semicircular  line 
of  cliffs  formed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  marl,  which 
encloses  the  Dead  Sea  shore,  and  seems  to  be  re- 
terred  to  in  Jos  15s  as  the  '  Ascent  of  Akrabbim.' 

Geology. — The  Jordan- Arabah  depression  owes 
its  existence  mainly  to  the  presence  of  a  line  of 
'fault,'  or  fracture  of  the  crust,  which  may  be 
traced  at  intervals  from  the  G.  of  Akabah  to  the 
E.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  onwards  towards 
the  base  of  Hermpn.  This  line  follows  closely  the 
base  of  the  Edomite  escarpment,  and  its  effect  is  to 
cause  the  formations  to  be  relatively  elevated  on 
the  E.  and  depressed  towards  the  W.  Thus 
the  cretaceous  limestone  (corresponding  to  the 
English  chalk  formation)  which  forms  the  crest  of 
the  Edomite  escarpment  and  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert  above  Petra,  at  an  elevation  of  3000- 
4000  ft.  above  the  valley,  is  brought  down  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  same  valley  to  its  very  floor  at 
Er-Bishy,  and  forms  (as  stated  above)  that  side  of 
the  valley  jl"  • .  '  L  :S  *  '  "le  length,  breaking 
off  in  cliffs  .  :  •  •  strata.  The  more 

ancient  rocks  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Moabite 
and  Edomite  escarpment  never  reach  the  surface 
along  the  \V.  side  of  the  Wady  el -Arabah.*  These 
consist  of  red  granite  and  gneiss,  various  meta- 
morphic  schists,  seamed  by  dykes  of  basalt,  diorite, 
and  porphyry ;  above  which  the  carboniferous  and 
cretaceous  sandstones  are  piled  in  huge  masses  of 
nearly  horizontal  courses,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
the  pale  yellow  beds  of  cretaceous  limestone  reach- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  escarpment.  The  richness 
of  the  colouring  of  the  cretaceous  sandstones,  vary- 
ing from  orange  through  red  to  purple,  has  been  a 
source  of  admiration  to  all  travellers,  particularly 
as  it  is  displayed  amongst  the  ruined  temples  and 
tombs  of  the  city  of  Petra.  f 

Historical. — The  Wady  ol  Arnbnli  npjM'pr-  1o  have 
been  twice  traversed  by  tho  T-rj^liiv-:  MI-!  on  their 
way  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  Barnea,  and  afterwards 
when  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  king  of  Edom  to  allow  them  to  pass 
through  Ms  land  (Si  u  2021,  Dt  28).  No  passage  for  the 
host  by  which  to  circumvent  Mount  Seir  was  practi- 
cable till  they  reached  the  stony  gorge  of  the  Wady 
el  Ithem,  which  enters  the  Arabah  4  miles  N.  of 
Akabah.  Traversing  this  rough  and  glistering 
ravine  under  the  rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  (as  we  read)  'the  soul  of 
the  people  was  much  discouraged  because  of  the 
way  (Nu  214).  In  later  times  the  Arabah  became 
a  caravan  route  from  Arabia  to  Pal.  and  Syria. 
The  fort  and  harbour  of  Akabah  (Ezion-geber) 
now  constitute  an  outpost  for  the  Egyp.  Govern- 
ment, beyond  which  its  authority  does  not  ex- 
tend ;  the  Arabah,  as  well  as  the  Arabian  desert, 
being  held  by  independent  Arab  chiefs.  J 

LITERATURE  B  •"  .•  •  ".""•«:  ••'.«»  in  Syria  cmd  the  Holy 
Land,  1S22,  D(  '  ,«-..'  •  m  '  fmi,  ~2  T  "  Mount 
Seir,  Svnai,  an  •• »  •  •  /'  -  -•*,!*  >;  •  •  i»  I'!  •*  <•• !  Geol. 
and  Geog.  of  Arabia  Petraea,'  etc.,  in  Mem.  PEF,  1886 ;  Lartet, 
Voyage  d' 'Exploration  de  la  Mrr  Jlfirtf,  t.  „»«,  1880;  Robinson. 
BRPt  1855;  =•  "  :  •  '  •  '  I860;  Blankenkorn,  *Ent- 

stehung u.  G  •-  '  "  /in  ZDPV,  1896. 

Dean  Sfjmloy  concurs  with  the  view  expressed 
above,  that,  it  wn-  through  the  Wady  el  Ithem  (W. 
Ithm)  that  the  Israelites  passed  on  their  way  to 
Moab  after  their  retreat  from  Edom  (Sinai,  p.  85). 

E.  HULL. 

»  Except  at  Has  el-Musiy,  close  to  W.  shore  of  G.  of  Akabah. 

t  Stanley  speaks  of  these  colours  as  'gorgeous,1— red  parsing 
Into  crimson,  streaked  with  purple,  yellow,  and  blue  like  a 
Persian  carpet.  Sinai,  p.  87. 

J  The  head  waters  ot  the  G.  of  Akabah  are  fringed  by  an 
extensive  grove  of  the  date  palm  (Ph&nfo  dactylife,ra),  together 
with  some  specimens  of  the  rarer  donm  palm  (ffyvhcene  Tliebaica), 
whu'h  is  also  found  in  Upper  Egypt  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Atbara.  These  trees  are  probably' indigenous,  as  the  old  name 
of  Akaoah  was  '  Elath,'  which  means  a  'grove  of  trees '  (Dt  2W) 


ARABIA  (any,  'A/>a/3£a),  the  name  given  by  the  Gr 
;:•  01.  •»!;•'«:-  to  the  whole  of  the  vast  peninsula 
-\!s:o!  'u-  between  the  mainlands  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Of  the  application  of  the  name  in  the 
Bible  some  account  is  given  under  ARABIAN  ; 
this  article  will  contain  a  brief  account  of  the 
country  itself,  and  of  the  references  to  it  in  the 
sacred  books. 

i.  GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY.— The  shape  of  A. 
••;!-  <o  .'|,,i,.'  by  Pliny  to  that  of  Italy,  out  the 
.•(,.,  '•  ,i.  i '"  ?  former  is  greater  in  comparison  with 
its  length ;  the  length  of  the  W.  coast-line  is  about 
1800  miles,  while  its  breadth  is  about  600  miles 
from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Pers.  Gulf.  The  Sin. 
peninsula,  which  divides  the  Red  Sea  at  its  N.  end 
into  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  the  W.  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  on  the  £.,  is  ordinarily  reckoned  to  A.,  of 
which  the  sea  forms  the  boundary  on  the  W.,  S., 
and  E.  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  N.  limit  is 
not  so  easily  fixed.  Some  writers  would  draw  an 
imaginary  line  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
to  that  of  the  Pers.  Gulf ;  but  this  would  cut  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Hamad,  or  stony  plain  which 
rises  from  the  level  of  the  Euphrates,  and  a  little 
N,  of  29°  suddenly  alters  into  the  broken  dunes  of 
red  sand  called  by  modern  writers  Nef ud.  It  seems 
best,  therefore  (with  the  most  recent  authorities), 
to  extend  the  application  of  the  name  A.  through- 
out the  Hamad,  making  the  Euphrates  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  the  N.  boundary ;  Syria, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Mediterranean, 
forming,  between  about  lats.  32-36°,  its  E. 
neighbour. 

For  an  incalculable  period  the  sea  has  been  re- 
ceding from  the  Arabian  coast,  at  a  rate  reckoned 
at  22  metres  yearly.  Hence  the  peninsula  is,  esp. 
on  the  W.  and  S.  sides,  fringed  with  lowlands, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Tihamah ;  yet  on  parts  of  the 
E.  coast  the  mountains  rise  directly  from  the  sea. 
Of  the  long  coast-line  on  the  W.  side,  much  is 
fringed  with  coral  reefs,  grcjilly  ondim  1201  ing  navi- 
gation. Between  these  and  the  shore  in  many 
places  a  narrow  passage  allows  only  ships  of  small 
burden  to  pass.  The  reefs  commence  in  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  where  alone  has  their  nature  as  yet  been 
made  the  subject  of  minute  investigation  (see 
Valter,  'Die  Korall-riffen  der  Sinait.  Halbinsel,' 
AbhandL  d.  Sachs.  AJcad.,  Math.  Klasse,  vol.  xiv.). 
The  inlets  in  the  coast  form  not  a  few  harbours, 
of  which,  however,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  towns 
in  the  interior,  only  a  few  are  of  any  importance : 
Yanbo,  the  port  of  Medina;  Jiddah,  the  port  of 
Mecca;  Hodaida,  the  port  of  San'a,  on  the  W. 
coast ;  Aden  on  the  S. ;  Mascat  on  the  E.  Of 
these,  Aden  perhaps  is  the  same  as  the  port  which 
bears  the  name  Eden  in  Ezk  S728,  called  Athene  by 
Pliny,  and  Eudaimon  Arabia  by  the  author  of  the 
Perwhis;  while  Yanbo  may  be  the  'Ia.fjc.3ia  of 
Ptolemy.  The  rest  were  not  kno\\  n  to  the  ancients, 
whose  ports  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared 
with  the  advancing  coast-line.  Of  these,  the  chief 
port  of  the  incense  country,  Moscha  according  to 
the  Periplus,  Abissa  Polis  according  to  Ptolemy, 
has  been  recently  identified  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent 
(Nineteenth  Century,  Oct.  1895)  with  a  creek  two 
miles  long  and  in  parts  one  wide  near  the  village 
of  Takha.  Others  that  played  an  important  part 
in  ancient  times,  Leuke  Kome,  Charmotas  or 
Charnmtas,  Okelis,  Muza,  and  Canneh  (Ezk  l.c.\ 
have  been  located  with  more  or  less  certainty  by 
Wellsted,  Sprenger,  Glaser,  and  other  explorers. 
While  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  are  broken  by  no  very 
striking  peninsulas,  the  sea  which  lies  between  A. 
and  Persia  is  divided  by  the  peninsula  which  ends 
in  Bas  Mesandum  into  the  Pers.  Gulf  and  the  Sea 
of  Oman,  while  the  Pers.  Gulf  is  again  broken  by 
the  peninsula  of  Katar,  to  the  W,  of  which  lies  the 
island  of  Bahrain,  with  the  exception  of  Socotra 
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on  the  S.  side,  the  most  important  of  the  islands 
which  lie  off  Arabia. 

Tie  z?~s~-  "-I  character  of  A.  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
*  •"!,";' \  .  ".  (  constitution  of  the  Arabian  peniKSif  >  «i'M  <lTl11 
to  be  a  central  stack  of  Plutomc  rocks  which  are  £'.vi  t »'  \\  ,tji 
traps  and  old  basalts,  '  .  .  •  -  - 

wiUi  thobt1  of  Petra,  ar-.  •, 

(sometimes  with,  flints)  overlie  the  sandstones  .Newer  rocks  are 
the  volcanic,  and  namely  of  the  vast  "harrahs" :  the  flint  land 
of  grra\el  (ai'or.  Mii'i^tc  Tio  with  flint  veins)  that  is  A.  Petrsea,  in 
\\ hi'-:  mil-  "V  -id  iii  'i  instruments  (as  those  of  Abbeville)  by 
"-  .')o  £  \  :  ^  Ma'n,  1875 ;  and  ancient  flood  soil,  block  drift, 

)<«r!1-  o:  >'  •'•»'-  the  valleys  and  low  grounds.* 

The  land  won  from  the  sea  constitutes  the  low- 
lands (called  by  the  Arabs  Tihamah),  which  fringe 
the  peninsula,  and  beyond  which  there  rise  ranges 
of  mountains  on  all  three  sides.  On  the  N.  the 
great  Nefud,  which  succeeds  to  the  stony  plain, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  ^  itb  a  jriisimi-i 
breadth  of  150  miles,  and  a  greatest  Icnjjih  of  100 
miles.  Of  this  wilderness  of  red  sand  the  most 
accurate  deaciiution  has  been  given  by  "W.  H. 
Blunt  (in  Lady  Bmnt's  Pilgrimage  to  Nejd,  vol.  ii 
app.  i.).  Far  greater,  however,  is  the  untrodden 
desert  ( Ahkaf )  which  cuts  off  Central  A.  from  the  E* 
and  S.E.  provinces.  The  sand  of  these  wastes  has 
j'ooiiliari-io  I'M  i  "u»s*.  **"  '  :  .1  I"1:  •  toBlunt,  render 
them  as  different  f;-)11!  <  <  •  -  i,  as  a  glacier  is 
from  a  mass  of  snow.  To  the  S.  of  the  former  Nefud 
rises  the  Jebel  Aja,  a  red  granite  range,  stretching 
E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  for  some  100  miles,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  10-15  miles,  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  5600  ft.  (Blunt,  I.e.}.  To  similar  heights  do  the 
mountains  rise  which  shut  in  the  peninsula  on  the 
W.  and  E.  sides ;  Wellsted  gives  the  measurement 
6500  ft.  for  the  peak  of  Mowilah  (S.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah),  while  9000  ft.  is  the  height  of  some 
portions  of  the  Jebel  Akhdar,  or  Green  Mountains, 
which  tower  over  Oman  in  the  E.  ';  •  ""  '  •  '""  » 
latest  researches  of  Mr.  Theodora  ", 
Mev*  Dec.  1895).  To  the  same  height,  ;;-voi«1*i';»-  U> 
W.  B.  Harris  (A  Journey  through  F-;///,"-,  i*Vl  . 
do  the  passes  by  which  Yemen  is  entered  from  the 
S.  rise  in  places ;  and  if  the  measurements  of  this 
writer  are  correct,  the  plateau  of  central  Yemen, 
in  the  S.E.,  has  an  average  altitude  of  8000  ft. 
Farther  to  the  E.  this  southern  range  sinks  till, 
where  it  separates  the  incense  country  from  the 
desert  (about  55°  long.  E.  of  Greenwich),  its  eleva- 
tion is  not  above  3000  ft. 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  Nefud  in  North 
A.  lies  El-Hisma,  the  great  sandstone  country, 
described  by  Doughty  as  *a  forest  of  square- 
built  I'latfoim  mountains,  which  rise  to  2000  *ft. 
above  the  plain ;  the  heads  may  be  6000  ft. 
above  sea-level.'  Between  lat.  26°  and  20°  vast 
tracts  form  what  are  called  harrahs,  beds  of 
basalt,  where  the  sandstone  is  covered  with  lava. 
The  me-'  -o  'l.Vi  of  t*»«  *e  volcanic  platforms, 
called'!  ^  '  „•  •!  •  «I  s  "•  ••  100  inilos  in  Ion" Hi. its 
middle  point  being  about  120  miles  from  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  so  thickly  that  in  places  as 
many  as  thirty  can  be  seen  at  once.  The  highest 
cf  these  peaks,  called  Anaj,  is  7600  ft.  About  lat. 
16°  this  phenomenon  is  repeated.  "We  owe  descrip- 
tions of  it  to  Doughty  and  Glaser. 

Of  the  rivers  of  A.  none  are  navigable ;  few  are 
perennial,  or  reach  the  sea.  Some  such,  however, 
have  been  marked  in  South  A.  by  the  travellers 
Wellsted  and  W.  B.  Harris.  Most  of  them  dis- 
appear in  the  sand  at  some  part  of  their  course. 
Instead  of  a  river  system  there  is  a  system  of 
wadys,  groat  roceplsicle^  for  the  water  brought 
down  by  Hie  mountains,  of  which  the  surface  for 
];i  •  ,» :>/)• J ' »-,  i ,"  "xe  year  is  dry,  but  where  water  can 
!  -i1  i  •,!  !  "•  Such  in  North  A.  is  the  Wady 
Sirhan,  which  bisects  the  country  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  Euphrates;  in  Central  A.,  the  Wady  el- 
Dawasir  and  Wady  el-Rummah,  N.  and  S.  of 


Yemamah  respectively,  both  issuing  in  the  Pers. 
Gulf— with  the  former  of  these,  or  with  one  gieat 
tributary  of  it,  Glaser  (Skizze,  ii.  p.  347)  would 
identify  the  Biblical  Pishon;  and  the  Wady  el- 
Humd,  first  traced  by  Doughty,  which  traverses 
the  Hijaz,  and  issues  in  the  Bed  Sea.  At  Saihut 
(long.  51°),  on  the  S.  coast,^  there  issues  the  Wady 
of  Hadramaut,  once  :  •  >~  **"?  &n  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  in  its  course  oi  .  •  •"%  -  receives  a  series  of 
wadys  that  drain  the  mountains  behind  it ;  while 
the  mountains  of  Yemen  proper  are  drained  by 
wadys  called  Maur,  Surdud,  Siham,  Kharid,  etc., 
of  which  the  course  was  traced  by  Glaser  (*Von 
Hodaida  nach  San  a,'  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungen, 
1886). 

The  classical  writers  divided  A.  into  A.  "~  "  \    ' .  *V.  ,-•..     •  '" 

A.  Deserta.    This  division  was  based  on  t  «'  i  s1  •  •        i 

of  A.  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  the  first  being  free,  the  second 

(inclusive  of  Idumaea)  subject  to  Rome,  the  third  subject  to 

Persia.    In  the  native  divisions  different  principles,  as  Sprenger 

(Alt.  Geog  Arab  p.  9)  has  pointed  out,  have  been  confused. 

"ition    ' '  •    '        , '  *  .  Mohammed,  standing 

1  0',  ?*'       '  U  to  the  N.  was  Sham 

nly  •  •     to  the  S.  Yemen  (the 

§t).    According  to  tl    ,  .  at»]'ioiiivo  o"  Mecca, 

a  (lit  *the  barrier')  would  mean  the    t  'vl  V*  '•  iv  •  Sham 
Yemen.     More  probably  it  meant  ^e  *T>.M!  >  region' 
between  the  lowlands  and  the  Nejd  (highlands').    These  last, 
''  i  .,     t  *     '      "  ,  *    f  <\l  —rr--,v,v:  r-4  n,9  those  by  whom 

•  •  i  ••  i  v  -I  •    ,  .    '       •  •  • ,«  ."   •  -    •>  •.   i  •        <?.  i.  23sqq.),  Nefd 
•(•i  t\   ,  :.",   ;  v  '.  -  »-    •  •     ,i      Nfefuds,  *the  only 

r1  >  •  •  r  ,  .  •  .  ,1,  \  ;•.  .,-not.'  The  treble 
division,  Hijaz,  JSejd,  and  Yemen,  would  tnus  include  all  A. 
within  the  Tihamas ;  Nejd  itself  being-  subdivided  into  seven 
provinces,  whose  names  need  not  be  given  1  <  i .  r'1'1  ••.'""--. 
however,  it  is  not  customary  to  extend  the  «•  •  .  «',v.  .-i  v.f  :'.<• 
name  Yemen  beyond  45°  E.  of  Greenwict  S1  •'"  •  *i".-' 
Hadramaut,  applied  in  European  maps  to  the  vast  region  which 
extends  hence  to  the  S.E.  of  the  peninsula,  has  been  shown  by 
\VVsiorl  and  Benl  10  1> »  in.  :>  'is  n  >"  <'<!  10  .'i  w  '">  -L'  •  ,  :  100 
in.l.b  n  lousrih.  ;«r  *.i  '  *.'»  IH.O  -  »  M-  i.-  «'  »•  1*  ,u!ioii 
or  the  province  of  0""  '.>  o-  i  •*  '•  -'!,•'  .'  i,  '•'(•||  I"1*  ro 
T*!!/*-!1  o  7"'.  -V  ii  255),  *  touches  Hadramaut  on  the  S.,  and 
K  r  i,  •>•  ,.i  :i-  rs  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  X  ,  forming  a 
"  •  -----  .j,  m  front,  and  the  \asi  desert  of 

-  •        \      •     -      .....      •  while  the  travellers  Wellsted  and 
JBenb  give  tne  name  a  very  limited  application. 

ii.  CLIMATE,  FLORA,  AND  FAUNA. —The  fertility 
of  portions  of  Yemen  is  so  great  as  to  have  become 
proverbial  in  nut  lenity;  and  the  few  modern 
travellers  who  luivc  cluiibcd  the  mountains  which 
tower  above  the  S.  coast,  and  have  reached  the  table- 
lands beyond,  speak  Ayith  enthusiasm  of  the  wealth 
of  the  soil,  and  the  high  degree  of  skill  displayed 
by  the  natives  in  cultivating  it.  The  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  is  capable  of  Mipjxnl inpr 
but  a  small  population.  *  Nothing  like  one- third 
of  its  surface,'  says  one  of  the  most  capable  ex- 
plorers, '  is  cultivated  without  irrigation,  the  task 
of  extending  which  beyond  the  valleys  and  natural 
oases  is  probably  beyond  the  power  of  Turk  or 
Arab,  vast  spaces  of  unclui liveable  and  un- 
iV* /i1  *  !>:  •*r«« ess  spread  themselves  over  it. 
.!<,•:  •  ' ;  !i  IP  ' .  *  *•  to  these  are  larger  and  scarcely 
less  d1  •  • .-  '  "  •  •  .  occupied  by  precipitous  moun- 
tains .'  •  i"  •  '.  •••",,  to  the  goat ;  by  labyrinthine 
sandy  ravines  or  gorges  bearing  only  the  hardiest 
shrubs ;  and  by  tepid  cultivated  palm-oases,  thick 
with  semi-tropical  vegetation*  (Tweedie,  The 
Arabian  Horse).  It  inn-t  Lo  observed  that  even  in 
Yemen,  according  to  Glaser  (Petermann's  Mittheil 
ungen  for  1884),  cultivation  even  in  this  century- 
has  been  steadily  diminishing.  Thus  the  plateaus 
between  the  basalt  peaks  were  once  cultivated,  but 
are  so  no  longer.  Cultivation  is  indeed  confined 
to  the  oases,  which,  of  varying  extent,  enliven  the 
stony  plain,  and  to  the  valleys  \vliich  intersect  the 
central  plateau,  'some  biojui,  .some  narrow,  some 
long  and  winding,  some  of  little  length,  but  almost 
all  bordered  with  steep  and  sometimes  precipitous 
banks,  and  looking  as  though  they  had  been  arti- 
ficially cut  out  of  the  limestone  mountain1  (Pal- 
grave).  In  some  of  the  more  northerly  oases 
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not  only  cereals,  but  fruits  such  as  the  plum,  the 

*  .•  'i,    •"       . i'  ,  T  •    \  , i  'i'-4    •    • ,   i '  -\-reet 

lemons,  are  cuiuvaied.  The  palm,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  camel  for  its  small  need  of  water, 
is  widely  spread,  and  its  dates  form  the  staple  food 
of  the  nomad  population.  No  part  of  the  country, 
however,  except  perhaps  the  desert  called  Ahkaf, 
is  quite  destitute  of  vegetation;  this  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  JSefud  by  Blunt,  and 
Doughty  assures  us  that  the  harrahs  form  better 
Kedawin  country  than  the  sandstone. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  A.  are  still  imperfectly 
known.  Glaser  (Von  Hodaida  nack  Sana]  states 
that  he  has  himself  collected  out  of  South  A.  more 
than  a  hundred  specimens  of  animals  and  birds 
previously  unknown.  In  the  Nefud,  Blunt  *  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  the  ostrich,  the  leopard,  the 
wolf,  the  fox,  the  hyaena,  the  hare,  the  jerboa,  the 
white  antelope,  and  the  gazelle;  and  of  the  ibex 
and  the  marmot  in  Jebel  Aja;  of  reptiles  the 
Nefud  boasts,  by  all  accounts,  the  homed  viper 
and  the  cobia,  besides  the  harmless  grey  snake; 
there  are  also  immense  numbers  of  lizards.  Birds 
are  less  numerous  .  .  .  yet  in  the  Nefud  most  of 
the  common  desert  birds  are  found.3  Of  animals 
the  most  characteristic  of  A.  is 
the  camel,  the  ability  of  which  to  •  •  •  ". 
water  *  twenty-five  days  in  winter  ana  live  in 
summer,  working  hard  all  the  time/  renders  it  of 
unique  service  in  the  deseit ;  the  'observations  on 
the  camel'  in  Baron  Nolde's  Eeise  nack  Inner- 
arabien,  1895,  eh.  vii.,  form  the  latest  contribution 
to  our  kno\yledge  of  this  creature,  with  which  the 
early  Arabian  poets  are  fond  of  parading  their 
j ,  ,,"•',•  • .  No  less  elaborate  are  their  descrip- 

<  : -  . »  Arabian  horse,  seen  at  its  best  in  the 

highlands  of  Nejd,  of  which  special  studies  have 
been  made  by  many  English  travellers,  and  most 
recently  by  the  English  officer,  Major- General 
Tweedie,  who  would  seem  to  have  proved  that  the 
home  o±  this  animal  is  elsewhere.  The  ass  is  to  be 
seen  at  his  best  in  the  province  of  Hasa,  to  the 
N.W,  oftheJPers.  Gulf. 

iii.  HISTOEY  AND  ETHNOLOGY,— Of  the  history 
of  A.  during  the  period  covered  by  OT,  little  is 
known,  since  the  records  begin  much  later.  Some 
notices,  however,  have  been  collected  by  Assyri- 
ologists  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  cam- 
paigns in.  which  the  *  Arabs  *  were  concerned.  In 
854,  Shalmaneser  II.  met  in  battle  a  confederation 
in  which  was  '  Gindibu  the  Arab '  with  1000  camels. 
In  the  next  century  Tiglath-pileser  in.  makes  an 
expedition  into  A.,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  it  we 
find  Assyr.  influence  extending  over  the  N.W.  and 
E.  of  thepeiOi  .*,  ;  i  IK  i  i  /  »  r»11-  "V'  <  iry 
many  tribes  v  i,  ,  '•  «•,',!!  !•»  i-.i*  i  v  n'b  M  •••  t\  •» 
certainty  as  occupying  localities  in  inner  A.  were 
defeated  "by  Esarhaddon  at  Bazu  (Buz).  Prom 
these  inscriptions,  interesting  as  they  are,  we 
learn,  however,  little  more  than  the  names  of 
states  and  occasionally  of  kings,  many  of  which 
offer  easy  Arab,  etymologies.  Tlu* }»  rl  •  ila  m^'li;. 
seem  to  nave  been  occupied  by  n  ii'.n  Ui  01  :n-  im- 
pendent tribes,  subordinate  to  no  «  MI  •  - 1 ,; ,1 1  u>i  1 1  y, 
— a  state  of  things  to  which  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication has  very  fr«ii,cri(ly  nriuced  it.  Nor 
is  much  more  light  ro  bo  o  Mimed  from  the 
classical  authors,  who  till  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
cent.  B.c.  had  only  vague  ideas  about  the  penin- 
sula. Great  collections  of  inscriptions  have,  how- 
ever, "been  made  both  in  N.  and  S,  Arabia  by  Euro- 
pean scholars,  esp.  Arnand,  Hale"  vy,  and  Glaser ; 
and  although  many  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  still  await  pumication,  the  Arabian  states,  of 
which  merely  the  names  had  been  recorded  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  of  which  only  a  vague 
tradition  circulated,  among  the  Arabs,  have  become 
far  more  familiar  than  formerly,  and  something 


has  been  leaint  about  their  lines  of  kings,  the 
extent  of  their  temtory,  and  their  wars  and 
alliances.  To  the  Eng.  travellers  Wellsted  and 
Cruttenden  '  .  '  ,  "  jnt  of  having  first  called 
attention  to  .  ,  \  of  the  ruined  cities  in 

South  A.,  whence  the  most  important  of  these  docu- 
ments have  been  hi  ought  Of  the  nations  thus 
rescued  from  oblivion  the  most  important  were  the 
Minaeans  (the  D'JIJJD  of  the  Heb.  records)  and 
Sabicans,  whose  dialects  diffeied  in  ceitain  par- 
ticulars, while  both  had  more  in  common  with 
Heb.  than  with  Arabic.  A  thiid  inonaichy,  of 
which  the  indigenous  name  was  Lihyan,  has  Itift 
traces  of  its  existence  and  its  language  in  North 
A.,  but  far  less  distinct  in  their  nature  than  those 
of  the  former  two. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  Minseana  were  Ma'm,  Karnau,  and  Y  atil, 
all  of  them  in  South  A.  ;  yet  the  presence  <-f  "  .     •  •        •     '      ^ 
at  El-'Ula  m  North  A.  would  seem  to  s    •••        .      •    i  A 
was  not  confined  to  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  some  scholars 
would  extend  il  as  far  N.  as  Gaza.    While  D.  H.  Muller  would 
make  the  Mmsean  empire  simultaneous  with  the  ^ 
•  .     ,       i     }  ".,  '   ~~  s  Glaser  and  Hommel  which  •       •  .    .;.'    - 
•'    ':.  :,\  f  State  was  one  of  several  that   sprang 

out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Mmsean  empire     Of  these  arguments, 
besides  the  s-n      r  .•    (  i       o    ,   *     •'„•.  .  -  .b  ,  -a'n,   . 
d'a.<  ct,  may  i  i  i       •  ,  .       •    'i  .  i  .,»•"  i  ••'•»,„  n.1  : 

in  the  .M'  i 

Saboean    •  •    ;  • 

Mm  jeans  are  not  mentionec  •  •  l  " 

therefore  have  been  powertui  at  an  epocn  prior  LO  lue  iniei- 
vention  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  affairs  of  A.  ;  that  whereas  Saba 
is  mentioned  m  some  Minsean  inscriptions,  the  Mmseans  are 
never  mentioned  in  those  of  Saba.  It  is  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  acquaintance  with  the  Mrnaean  i  >  •  .  v  Gr. 
writers  and  in  late  parts  of  the  Bible  (1  Oh  4-&,  '  !  \  A;  is 
inconsistent  with  the  "  them  ;  to  which 

the  answer     *  .      '      i  ,  ,  i  ucal  writers  are 

c"1  1  ,:'i  •  v  <"  -i        •  •   •  •  but  not  as  an  empire,  is  per- 

1  ;    •»  !'  -'i,  »"*.  ,      •   i>  "I  i  i  :     M  t   •   i     I      is  .  i    .,1   '  ic    f.  , 
extended  over  at     j'-i  ••  r<    ..,  ••  i    >•-  -J  rr    :s»       •  •  .    •• 
p.  27);  and  the  st     '     *u  .-i  ,\"  '     '    •     '  t   .    "    ,.  i 

Israelites  before  they  had  kings  had  been  saved  from  the  Mmseans 
;"v"  -;;,  ,  u<  M  .v'o\  *  "  "  •'  i.  Like  other  Oriental 
**  !,'>,  .,  i  i"  •  •  o  t  si  i  i  ]}  >  ('  Ma*in  varied  greatlj 
with  the  capacity  of  particular  rulers;  for,  while  from  the 
Inscr,  Hatevy  504  it  might  appear  that  the  Minsean  king 
Waqah-il  Yatha'  was  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Kataban,  his  eon 
O-yafa«Ya  i,  •  w,.-  u  L-I.I  CM  .•-,•>!  fM'\i  ;•'  'us  rule 
over  the  \i  ,•«••••-•>  I  «,••  •  I1  I  >  V,  .  i  -  ;\  wenaay 
notice  as  <;."  r  !  i  -  "i  ••  •»  t.o'r-crJil  .  .!.'."),  which 
tells  us  o  "  i  '  '"  :tn  invasion  of  Saba  and 

Haulan,  ;         •   .         •    ,•  •  •     «•  them  from  trouble  m 

a  war  that  broke  out  between  the  king  of  the  N.  and  the  king 
of  the  S.  1hiB  invasion  of  Saba  was,  if  Glaser's  theory  be 
correct,  one  of  a  series  of  attacks  continued  for  a  period  of  200 
years,  mir>{{  vil»  eh  tiio  pr  ncos  of  Saba  were  endeavouring1  to 
undenn  no  ;hc  -Mil'  IMII  i^o.'.er,  —  an  end  i«"li  »  «  "  '.  s-'o-c'i  ,s.  to 
'  •  '  l 


I1     *  >    -      "   Saba,  .   i  "    "  -•    •    I  • 

were  the  chief  power  in  the  south  of  A  .....        \  .-  I!     s  • 
gave  way  to  the  Abyssinians.    Their  capii,  !  •  ;  -    !  -i     '? 
of  the  clabSK's),  some  45  miles  E  of  Sana,  laraous  for  cne  great 
dam,  the  breaking  of  which  ^as  ro'jfardoti  b\  the  Arab  chroni- 
clers as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Sabsean 
empire  (Sheba,  Saba).    The  Sabaean  empire  vas  uuhout  doubt, 
simultaneous  with  monarchies  of  Kai'ibaii,  llai'ramaut  (with 
-  *  "          ^i  i  •    and  Ifab.ishi'li,  all  of  which  are 
•'  ,  »       •  ,  i  -I  jreaty  in  an  interesting  inscrip- 

tion commented  on  by  Glaser  (Die  Abt/ssinier  in  Arabian, 
!».-•'  .  ~..\  •'  <1  r  him  to  fa.-  2i'd  ce-  1  is.o.  Habashah, 
<>,  •  •-  .  ,  region  now  k-i  ».*  •  ns  Mahra,  was, 

;i   •         •     i'»;:«    -•  •!  3  author'^   ca  ,"  n;  ^  ••>•»,   absorbed   by 
I      •  .  •  ,       i  '    ,  i    ,  i    15  ;  thi-  K'.ttl  ,.-'-.:i  state  (with  Timna 
•   ;.    .^    .      ii  -     ,  -  id  at  s-mc  T.IM  »   r  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  ; 
anl  f-»'n','»ri  i'i-  li*j  .*    >  of  i  \    ,i  •  1      i      i   •   •   '    '  .V"-1    <1 
p.      -  »   i  •  \\<   1:  '   i!  q  !«;"  '  v  <     •  :      \  •  •  i   <    »•      <  '     ii  .  " 
and  Himyar  was  defeated  1  *  ,••<    >    '.'  •>    *•    Ji   •!  -|.  .,.<•• 
fonner's  alliance  with  Habashah,  ana  from  That  time  ^B.O.  lib  i) 
i   j  h.i  >JT-»  ni  >c<i  .«-'\li   "•'«  '  "i".«'^l»Inijsof  S-ibaandof  Kaidan. 
^'."i«ri   11:0  !\"   .  •  •  •••  -  t  -'iv:«'"ir  fioji)  Tl  |   "  >  f    the 

ll'vir   (•  10    M  ,  •  •  i    .«'  >  i    i'»o  clabaical  •  '•    into 

prominence  ;  and  au       •      '          '         *  <  •   •    •    •  '      •  "i 
v  \\a>>£>h.ii(d  b\  thi      •     •         -    •    !  •    -" 

Sabii  \\nh  IfJidmi  I   i  -  ,  '•    •. 

T>'C'-(  u1  'y  became  a  l-powemil  in  Sou«i  V  ;  m  the  middle  oi  the 
4th  cent,  the  monument  of  Adulia  tells  us  that  the  Sabseari 
power  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  Ab\  tsmians  became  rulers 
of  Yemen;  in  378  the  Arabs  had  made  head  against  ihe 
AVss-nians,  and  indeed  confined  them  to  the  Tihamah,  but  in 
525  ihe  Abj  fasimans,  with  the  countenance  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  in  a*\ictouous  campaign  killed  the  king  ol  the  Himj  ai  s 

The   condition   of  A.,  as   represented  by  the 
authors  of  the  inscriptions,  is  very  different  from 
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the  nomad  and  patriarchal  condition  which  we 
ordinarily  associate  with  the  name  Arab,  and 
which  is  certainly  associated  with  it  in  the  Bible. 
The  Sabasans  and  Mmseans  are  people  of  fixed 
habitations;  they  build  fortresses,  and  live  in 
walled  cities  ;  th^y  nr«c  Tnassive  temples,  and  con- 
struct works  01  L-'J  •  ,  •  on  on  a  grand  scale.  War 
foims  only  an  occasional  incident  in  their  lives; 
t  he  main  source  of  their  wealth  is  commerce ;  and 
besides  :••',,"••  .  they  carry  on  mining  and 
manufactures,  lexts  ,  "• '  * ordres de police J 
give  evidence,  says  M  „  -d'une  haute  per- 

fection d'oiganization  civile,  et  de  1'existence  <run 
code  p£nal  chez  les  Sabeens.'  Their  inscriptions 
are,  many  of  them,  specimens  of  the  most  finished 
workmanship,  and  show  signs  of  the  cultivation  of 
other  fine  arts ;  nor  can  their  civilisation  be  shown 
to  have  been  derived  from  any  other  nation.  Their 
Pantheon,  says  the  same  writer,  was  marvellously 
lich,  and  u"  .Mo^i;  \v\\-*  variety.  The  temples  of 
both  the  v'^ii .  •;  < » •*  uere  built  east  of  the  towns, 
which  would  point  to  the  woiship  of  the  sun ;  yet 
this  cannot  be  shown  to  have  existed  among  the 
Minseans  ;  neither  do  the  Minaean  documents  show 
the  worship  of  Al-Makah,  the  chief  Sabsean  deity. 
Common  to  both  was  the  worship  of  Attar  (the 
male  Ashtoreth),  who  in  Minsean  texts  np]ioni-  in 
the  two  forms  of  \p~ay  and  piy,  which,  in  tlio  opinion 
of  D.  H.  Muller,  mean  the  rising  and  setting  sun. 
Two  female  deities,  Wadd  and  Nikrah,  interpreted 
by  the  same  writer  as  'Love5  and  'Hate,3  also 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  Mineean  Pantheon. 

Yet  from  the  nature  of  things  civilisation  of  this 
kind  can  only  have  existed  in  South  A.  and  the 
cases ;  the  life  of  the  dwellers  in  the  *  black  tents,' 
as  described  by  Burckhardt  and  Doughty  in  this 
century,  must  have  existed  from  immemorial  time 
in  the  desert.  Several  writers,  indeed,  suppose 
the  difference  between  the  nomad  Arabs  and  the 
stationary  Arabs  to  be  one  of  race ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  purest  Arab  blood  is  supposed 
to  be  found  in  the  latter  ("dribah) ;  while  the  name 
of  the  former  contains  the  idea  of  Arab  by  adoption 
(muta'arribah).  Neither  half  of  the  Arab  stock 
can  be  traced  with  any  probability  to  any  other 
country ;  and  ethnologists  are  now  with  something 
like  unanimity  nuMi'j:  A.  Mio  lirme  of  the  whoie 
Semitic  race ;  an  .  iV  mi;:1.'!  "on-  of  the  Shammar 
and  Anezah  cla:  -  noiihua'iU  in  search,  of  richer 
pasturage  than  the  An  deserts  afford,  emigrations 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  century, 
represent  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar 
waves  of  which  the  commencement  is  prehistoric, 
all  brought  about  by  the  same  causes,  though  not 
i,M  "  •".,  .in  "•  -  same  direction.  The  fact  that  the 
n ;  "i-,  s  \  .•  •  (  »  they  call  their  towns  and  villages, 
as  weii  as  ihe  natural  features  of  their  country,  are 
all  Arabic,  and  bear  no  trace  of  the  memory  of 
another  home,  is,  as  Gen.  Tweedie  has  pointed  out, 
strikingly  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  makes  the 
Arabs  autocthonous. 

This  autocthony  naturally  does  not  exclude  the 
presence  of  a  certain  number  of  colonists.  Four 
Greek  colonies  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ampclonc, 
Arethusa,  Chalkis,  and  Larissa,  of  which  the  ih^i 
only  ^'oiiis*  CM p^ililc  of  idem  ifical  ion  ,  Glaser  (Skizze, 
ii.  15^  irie-  ;<»  find  it  on  I  lie  coast*  of  Hijaz.  Being 
a  Milesian  colony,  It  must  have  been  planted  not 
later  than  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  The  name  Javan, 
mentioned  in  Ezk  2719  in  a  context  which  points  to 
A.,  is  possibly  to  be  intcrpictcd  of  a  Gr.  colony  in 
the  peninsula;  and  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
(iii.  43),  that  a  tribe  on  the  "XV.  coast  of  A.  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  Greeks  of  Boeotia  and 
the  Peloponnesus,  may  have  been  rightly  connected 
with  the  existence  of  these  colonies  by "G laser  (I.e. 
p.  155).  Jewish  colonies  also  existed  in  A.  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed ;  in  the 


3rd  and  4th  cent.  A.D.  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  favoured  by  the  Persians  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  communities  which  had  the ^  support  ol 
the  W.  empiie  (Die  Abyssinier  in  Arabien,  p.  175). 

The  ethnological  tables  of  Gn  would  seem  to  take  special  note 
of  the  inhabitants  of  A.,  who  are  assigned  places  in  the  human 
family  in  the  following  passages :  Gn  10?  (children  of  Gush), 
1022.23  (children  of  Shexc  •""..-•-.  of  Eber),  251-4 
(children  of  Abiaham  and  \  ,•  •  ',  ,  I  hmaelites)  The 
eminent  explorer  Carsten  Niebuhr  argued  from  the  number  of 
places  m  Y-  -  -  „  -  these 

places  thai  •   .  n  the 

•,">.'      •  i       •     -.  1 >      .  «  i' -"-*•<*- 

c      i  -    •  »:•      t  01.  «'  »•       •       i      .«    .  »:• 

made  in  more  recent  times,  notably  by  Glaser  in  his  Skizze,  11. 
314-470,  without,  however,  producing  many  convincing  results. 
The  tables  are  not  quite  consistent,  as  the  same  names  are 
"  "  ~          pedigrees  ;  but  this  Glaser  would  account  for 
tables  compiled  at  different  periods  between 
t  6th  cent.  B.C.    Some  of  the  names,  such  as 
Sheba  and  Dedan,  are  known  from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
are  otherwise  famous ;  a  few,  e  g.  Hadramaut  (nionsn),  can  be 
identified  with  certainty;  several,  esp.  Opb-r  »i»,d  Ilai  Hli.  arc 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  are  d.-Iicu!1.  10  .oc-.l^o. 
Most  of  the  names,  however,  occur  in  these  tables  only ;  and  as 
we  are  quite  ignorant  < "  "  •       *v  *  "'•""i  which  their  compiler 
drew,  endeavours  to  I    • .   -        \      i-  »•    i  seem  to  have  little 
scientific  value.    T™  "  t 

or  nations ;  but  .  « 

patronymic  pedigrees,  according  to  which  the  fathers  stand  to 
the  sons  ••  •  •  i  •  >  •  •  i  '"  -  cannot  be  applied  to 

them.    'I  •*'•_-:•  *•          -  '.ailed  a  son  of  Ea'mah 

(probabl  •  i  i:  .  .>.  rr  T  >  •••  i«  ,  •  i  on  the  Pers.  Gulf, 
Glaser,  p.  Jtoz;,  whicn  is  eo-orumaieu  wnn  it  in  Ezk  2T22,  and 
Ra'mah  itself  a  son  of  Gush.  Still  stranger  is  it  that  the  patri- 
arch of  the  Arab  nations,  including  Ophir  and  Hadramaut, 
Joktan,  should  have  left  so  little  trace  in  A.  that  Sprenger 
(Geog.  p.  50)  is  fain  to  identify  the  name  with  Bishat  Yakzan,  a 
station  on  the  incense  road.  Glaser,  perhaps  with  tfienttr 
probability,  connects  it  with  Eaton,  a  town  of  lladiumaui  Ii 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  these  tables,  so  far  from  being  exact, 
are  as  vague  as  might  be  o\i>Gci.ed  in  the  case  of  so  vast  and  un- 
explored a  country.  Even  t^alia,  \\hich  we  know  to  have  been  a 
•  •"  '  "•  is  vaguelv  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  as  a 
rer  620,  Ji  38),  in  NT  as  at  the  ends  of  the  earth 

iv.  TKADE  AND  COMMEECE. — The  chief  import- 
ance of  A.  to  the  ancients  lay  in  its  exports,  of 
which  the  most  renowned  was  incense,  a  gum 
obtained  from  a  certain  tree  by  incisions  made  in 
the  bark.  The  country  where  tni  ;  •  <  "  I  :s  culti- 
vated is  a  narrow  strip  of  the  S.  •  •  i  <»'i  about 
53-55°  long.  E.  of  Greenwich,  r-  h-j.dquaiLoi."  being 
the  ancient  city  of  Dafar  (moon My  ihe  "=:=  of  Gn 
1080).  After  doubts  had  been  cast  even  on  the 
]»os-ili!j  yn,"  \.  jiivj]  .»!•!•>•  ir'c-'n-c  -(  c  the  excurbus 
omlr^ip.'Ui.iJ  i./V  •/,  •.;••{.•//!  I/  "*.  'ri)t  this  region 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  in  1895,  who 
described  the  industry  in  the  Nineteen'"'  r  /•'•/  / 
for  Oct.  of  that  year.  It  is  uncertain  v.  v  '•.>  i  i  - 
cultivation  ever  extended  over  a  much  greater  area 
than  now. 

Spienger  (Geog.  p.  299)  regards  the  incense 
country  as  'the  heart  of  the  commerce  of  the 
ancient  world,'  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  it 
required  for  religious  rites,  and  terms  the  Arabs, 
or,  more  nearly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  incense 
country,  'the  founders  of  commerce  as  it  existed 
in  the  ancient  world.'  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy 
that  the  verb  '  Arab '  and  its  derivatives  are  used 
in  Heb.  to  signify  *  commerce.'  The  incense  traffic 
of  A.  is  alluded  to  by  all  the  ancient  writers  who 
speak  of  that  country,  and  it  formed  the  basis  of 
the  proverbial  wealth  of  the  SaUjeain,  who  io«ni- 
lated  it  with  the  utmost  preci-ion  und  --c^ci  uy  (see 
Sprengcr,  Lc.  pp.  269-303).  Eeference  is  made  to 
this  in  the  locus  classicus  for  ancient  commerce, 
Ezk  2722.  Other  scents  and  spices  are  also  men- 
tioned a  ->  Ai  a  l)i  ;i  n  oxj  H>I  is ;  but  we  notice  as  interest- 
ing  the  ob?enalion  of  Glaser  (Lc.  p.  426),  that  the 
pniuuilfir  apices  nicniioncd  in  Ezk  27in  asoxpom«l 
from  a  place  we  have  grounds  for  locai'm^r  iti  ^ouili 
A.  do  not  really  grow  there.  Almost  as  famous  as 
the  incense  was  the  Arabian  gold.  The  gold  used  by 
Solomon  for  gilding  the  temple  is  stated  (2  Ch  38} 
to  have  come  from  Parwaim,  which  is  plausibly 
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identified  by  Glaser  (I.e.  347)  with  Sak-el-Farwain, 
a  place  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  geographer 
Hamdani,  who  has  preserved  many  notices  of  gold 
mines  at  one  time  woiked  in  Central  A.  (see 
Spienger,  pp.  49-63,  and  Glaser,  p.  347 ft'.).  And 
since  in  Gn  1029  Opmr,  which  by  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Bk  of  Job  has  become  a  synonym 
for  gold,  is  called  a  son  of  Joktan,  various  scholars 
have  attempted  to  localise  that  famous  gold-pi  o- 
ducing  region  somewhere  in  Arabia ;  and  there  are 
still  more  forcible  reasons  f"1  _',,'••:  'here  the 
land  of  Havilah,  'where  is  .  •>'•  ,  •  ,!  gold  of 
that  land  is  good '  (Gn  211),  which  Glaser  has  en- 
deavoured to  identify  with  the  province  Yemamah. 
Precious  stones,  as  well  as  gold  and  spices,  were 
brought  by  the  S.  Arabian  queen  to  Solomon  (1  K 
102) ;  and  these  are  mentioned  by  Ezk  (2722)  as  the 
merchandise  of  Saba.  The  exportation  of  iron 
from  Uzal,  if  that  be  the  right  reading,  and  if  the 
tradition  which  identifies  Uzal  with  San'a  be  cor- 
rect (Ezk  2719),  would  agree  with  the  fact  that  the 
steel  of  San'a  is  still  in  high  repute;  moreover, 
Mr.  Doughty  fou  "*  "  •  Central  A.  where  iron 

might  be  worked  •  In  the  same  passage 

of  Ezk,  Kedar  ,         V        A.  are  made  to  deal 
in  cattle,  and  Dedan  in  horse-cloths.      There  is 
further  mention  in  27s4,  if  the  text  be  correct,  of 
embroidered  textures  '  in  well-secured  chests '  from 
Eden  (and  perhaps  other  S.  Arabian  ports).    This 
would  corre  ••   ••>"*'   *     Y,  \     ,,  "<•!"(', :':  ,    "o-i 
whichfrom         "  <  ";   .<    -••<   >::«••.'  ,'•    x  \-   ,»•••• 
at  early  tim«s»  to  Lave  a^ua" 
xln.  332,  states  that  before  '•       r    ••. 
was  the  chief  export  of  Arabia. 

D.  S.  MAEGOLIOUTH. 

ARABIAN. — This  word  is  used  in  different  senses. 
1.  In  Is  1320  and  Jer  32  it  stands  for  *  an  inhabitant 
of  the  desert  or  steppe'  (Heb.  ^374  from  nyyi),  with- 
out any  indication  of  nationality. 

2.  In   the   pre-exilic   authors    we   read    occa- 
sionally of   a  tribe  called  collectively  Tjg,   ren- 
dered in   the  EV  'Arabia'   (1  K  10ljj,  Jer  2524, 
Ezk    2721).      As    the   consonants    of    this    word 
are  the   same  as   those   of  the   word   rendered 
'mingled  people'  (Jer  2520  etc,),  and  also  of  the 
word  rendered  *  evening,'  it  is  not  always  certain 
which  should  be  read.    Thus  in  Is  2113  the  word 
rendered  in  EV  'Arabia'  should  more  probably^  be 
tr.  'evening';  while  in  2  Ch  914  the  pimclucTion 
which  signifies  A.  is  substituted  for  the  'mixed 
tribes'  intended  by  the  punctuators  of  1  K  1015. 
These  '  Arabians '  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Assyr. 
inscriptions  (see  AKABIA),  where  the  name  of  one 
of  their  kings  is  given.    Herodotus  (iii.  5)  also 
speaks  of  an  Arabian  king  tin  onjrli  whose  territories 
the  Pers.  king  Cambysed  had  to  obtain  a  pass 
before  he  could  cross  the  desert  to  Egypt ;  and  the 
same  historian  gives  us  the  name  of  a  port  on  the 
Mediterranean  oelonging  to  the  Arabs,  of  which 
the  name 'If*  >   :    Yv,,n        <;   ";  ir-i   :.•  !<Vi  from 
the  Arabia  ci.  "   .»'»    but  ot  the  existence  of  which 
v.  <>  |  o»  «<  <•-  no  other  notice.    The  Arabian  territory, 
II'T-I  i.,"!.r  :<>  this  author,  was  wedged  in  between 
lands  ^belonging  to  the  'Syrians.     In  the  Bible 
this  tribe  is  connected  with  Dedan  and  Kedar,  and 
is  probably  therefore  to  be  located  in  X.  Arabia  ; 
the  fact  that  it  had  a  king  makes  it  probable  that 
it  possessed  some  fixed  habitations  or  towns,  since 
that  word  is  ordinnrilv  associated  with  a  royal 
residence.    The  etymology  of  the  name,  like  most 
names  of  nations,  J*  hidden  in  obscurity. 

3.  In  the  post-exilic  records,  where  we  meet  with 
the  woid,  it  ordinarily  signifies  Nabatazan.     In 
2  Mac  o8  we  read  of  Aretas,  the  king  of  the  Arabians  ; 
now  Aretas  was  the  name  of  sovezal  of  the  Nabatsean 
kings,  as  we  know  from  their  own  inscriptions ; 
and  Procopius  sneaks  of  Petia  as  the  capital  of  the 
Aiabs,  whereas  it  was  famous  us  the  capital  of  the 


Nabatceans.  The  Romans,  who  from  the  time  of 
the  ill-starred  expedition  of  ^Elius  Gallus  (B.C.  24), 
in  which  the  Nabatseans  were  their  allies  against 
the  Aiabs,  had  good  cause  to  distinguish  the  two 
races,  do  not  often  confuse  them ;  yet  both 
IJiodorus  and  Procopius  (quoted  by  Quatremere) 
fall  into  this  mistake.  By  the  term  'Arabia,'  then, 
St.  Paul  (Gal  I17  425)  probably  means  the  territory 
of  the  Nabatseans,  which  in  the  period  of  their 
greatest  prosperity  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Ked  Sea.  One  of  their  kings  was  the  Aretas 
whose  ethnarch  in  Damascus  endeavoured  to  arrest 
St.  Paul  (2  Co  II33).  The  misapplication  of  ethnic 
names  is  exceedingly  common ;  and  in  this  context 
it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  Sabsean  inscriptions 
the  Sabseans  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
Arabians  (pnj?;  se-  »T  T»'  «  •''  ••„•  '  \  f*7S  iv.  fasc. 
2,  p.  93),  with  who-  \  «  • ,  i  v  ,  ;  identified 
them.  Perhaps  *  V.  .  i  ••••!  ,!v  nse  to  be 
attached  to  the  name  'Arabian*  ;  j  ""•  -1  !:> 
Nehemiah's  opponent  Geshem  (Neh  21S),  •  •  i », .  i  M  n 
(Neh  66),  whose  name  in  its  latter  form  bears  a 
genuinely  Nabatsean  M;  ;>»;-•:  •.  The  important 
part  played  by  this  TJ  » o  \' ;, ,  !.'  ;  pointed  out  by 
Quatremere  in  his  Etude  sur  les  Nabateens  (1835), 
the  results  of  which  were  condensed  by  Ritter  in 
his  ErdJcunde  von  AraUen  (1846,  i.  p.  Ill  ff.).  The 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Madain  Salih  by  Mr. 
Doughty  (Documents  Epigraph.  recueiL  dans  le 
nord  de  I'Arabie,  Paris,  1884),  and  recopied  by 
Euting  (Nabat.  T  ,*  1  +  *~  .  have  thrown  con- 
siderable light  or  .  institutions,  and 
history.  Having  originally  come  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, this  tribe  profited  by  the  weakness  of 
the  last  Bab.  kings  to  seize  Petra,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Idumseans.  The  unique  position  of 
this  fortress  at  the  j'ic  'ini.'-'lu.'c1  of  three  great 
commercial  routes  ^n^  i,'u.  ^oirve  of  the  wealth 
which  enabled  them  to  attain  a  remarkable  degree 
of  civilisation  and  luxury.  Their  first  appear- 
ance in  history  is  in  B.C.  312,  when3  according  to 
Diodorus  (xix.  ch.  95  sq^.j,  they  successfully 
resisted  Athenseus,  the  general  sent  against  their 
fortress  by  \*i:i^oi  >ix  king  of  Syria;  tneir  last  in 
A.D.  106,  when  A.  Petraea  was  turned  into  a  Rom. 
province  by  Cornelius  Palma.  The  possession  of 
Damascus  by  Aretas  IV,  ( *  Philopatris/  mentioned 
in  several  of  the  Madain  Salih  inscriptions)  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  u-mporuiy  arrangement  of  the 
emperor  Gains.  The  fact  that  the  Nabataean 
empire  extended  to  El-Hijr,  called  afterwards 
Madain  Salih,  is  certified  for  the^tune  of  Augustus 
by  the  Rom.  records.  The"  notices  of  the  Naba- 
tseans in  ancient  literature  are  put  together  by 
von  Gutschmidt  in  the  appendix  to  Euting's  Nabat- 
asischc  Tnsc7t,nften. 

&  The  employment  of  the  name  Arab  for  an 
inhabitant  of  any  portion  of  the  vast  peninsula 
known  to  us  as  Arabia,  begins  somewhere  in 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  though  the  only  trace  of  it  in 
OT  is  in  2  Ch  2116,  where  the  *  Arabians  that  are 
non i  the  T2tliIo]»mn-»'  would  seem  naturally  to  refer 
to  the  ]icvlilioi:i-  of  the  Habashah,  whom  there  are 
*»!ouiids  ioi  I'lucing  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Yemen  ; 
it  is  not,  however,  clear  how  these  tribes  could 
interfere  in  Jewish  politics.  In  2  Ch  267  God  is 
said  to  have  helped  tT zziah  against  *  the  Arabians 
who  dwelt  in  Gur-Baal/  and  the  Mmseans  j  as  this 
notice  is  not  found  in  2  K,  its  accuracy  is  open  to 
suspicion ;  moreover,  the  name  Gur-Baal  "bears  no 
trace  of  Arabian  nomenclature,  and  onlj  vague 
conjectures  can  be  hazarded  about  its  situation. 
Equally  uncertain  is  the  use  of  the  name  in  2  Ch 
17".  An  Arab  prince  Zabdiel  is  mentioned  in 
1  Mac  II17  as  murder  ing  the  Syrian  king  Alexander 
Balas,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  '  Arabia J ;  and 
another  Imalkuse,  or  lambhchus,  as  rearing  the 
same  Alexander's  son  (II89).  The  residence  of 
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these  princes,  according  to  Diodorus  (Excerpt.  32. 
1),  was  called  3A/3aI.  D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTH. 

ARABIC  YEBSIONS.—Arab.  VSS  of  the  Bible 
have  been  made  from  various  sources,  chiefly  Gr., 
Syr.,  and  Coptic.  It  Is,  however,  most  improvable 
that  any  Christian  Arab,  literature  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Mohammed.  There  were  Christians  in  the 
Arab,  kingdom  of  Ghassan,  E.  of  Damascus,  and 
at  Nejran  m  S.  Arabia,  but,  to  judge  from  our  very 
scanty  historical  information  abo  >J  *""  o  r~«rv<-~  of 
the  Church  in  these  regions,  the  o(i  :  •-  .1  -•  ii-,.»  !an- 
guage  was  Syriac.  *  It  was  not  till  after  the  success 
of  the  Koran  had  made  Arabic  into  a  literary  lan- 
guage, and  the  conquests  of  Islam  had  turned 
large  ^  portions  of  Christian  Syria  and  Egypt  into 
'.  '  •  "  '•  ;  >vinces,  that  the  need  of  trans- 

.  '  N  :  in  the  Arabic  vernacular  was 
leauy  iero. 

_The  extant  ^forms  of  NT  in  Arabic  are  best 
divided  according  to  the  languages  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Thus  we  have  —  (i.)  translations 
from  the  Syriac;  (ii.)  translations  directly  from 
the  G-ieekj  (ni.)  translations  from  the  Coptic; 
at  a  later  period  we  have  also  (iv.)  eclectic  com- 
binations of  the  first  three  classes.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  take  the  various  divisions  of  NT  separ- 
ately. 

THE  FOUK  GOSPELS.  —  (i.  )  Trs.from  the  Syr.  —  The 
oldest  representative  of  this  class,  perhaps  the 
oldest  monument  of  Ara"-  n-i'^'.rr'v.  U  the  tr. 
of  the  Gospels  in  a  MS  .o-n.i  >\  ^M-'";.:  "i;,  to  the 
Convent  of  Mar  Sabaneai  ueiuk,  now'  Cod.  Vati- 
canus  Arab,  13,  called  by  Tischendorf  arvat  (Greg, 
cod.  101),  and  gemjiruh  n-igned  to  the  8th 
cent.f  From  some  G  i  L'n»Uc^  at  the  end  of  the 
MS  we  learn  that  it  o.  :;•  irnll  r  belonged  to  a  certain 
Daniel  of  Emesa,  and'  contained  the  Psalter,  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  all  the  Epp.  ;  of  these  only 
fragments  of  the  Gospels  $  and  the  Pauline  Epp. 
now  ^remain.  The  style  is  somewhat  paraphrastic, 
but  internal  evidence  conclusively  shows  that  the 
Gospels  have  been  tr.  not  directly  from  the  Gr., 
but  from  the  Syriac  Vulgate  (rcshHta)  § 

This  _  free  tr,  from  the  Syr.  \ulg.  was  probably 
made  in  some  locality  where  Syr.  had  been  the 
ecclesiastical  language,  and  seems  to  have  been 

*  Ibn  Iship  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent.  A  D.  (Wnsten- 
f  eld's  IbuMishdm,  p.  150)  quotes  Jn  152^-16i  as  a  prophecy  cpn- 

gii  rendering- 
taon  from  an 

1  •  '    "•''.  •      '   .          >      t  -    13  is  in  Guidi. 

j    •r.-c,ri    41      "'       '••>  '     f,      r     MS  are  given  in 

•  M   "   '       ,,  .  "          •'      |  .  ,       eginning  of  10. 
-'••"'•           -  .    •  ••  i     41-13),  Syr.  Yulg. 

an-    -i  .   •/,••    -\    •  .     .  .>f  the  Evil  One. 

In  w.i.  a.  «  ana  i»  o  biupokoe  IB  rendered  by  Syr.  Vulg.  *the 

Accuser1;  ar.  vat  has  JUc-^Sl  'the  Slanderer/  and  in  v.i 
**  lr       (jW-*J'    'the  calumniating-  Slanderer*  (for  the 
rendering  of   <JU**^   see  2  Ti  33  in  all  Arab.  VSS).     But 


in  v.c  Syr.  Vulg:.   has  'Satan,*  soar.  vat.  has   i 

Tfc*  Arab.  VSS  not  derived  from  the  Syr.  have  in  all  these 

passages    ^u»^L^    (=Sw/3oX0f),    but    in    v.8    they    insert 

^UaJwi    u  to  render  the  Gr.  favrxvS,,  a  word  here  omitted 

by  both  Syr.  Vulg.  and  ar.  vat. 

It  is  worth  noticing  in  this  connexion  that  Syr.  Vulg-,  and 
ar.  vat  alone  among  critical  authorities  agree  in  inserting  the 
name  *  Jesus  *  in  Lk  &7. 

Ar.  vat  has  been  wrongly  cited  (e.g.  by  Tischendorf  as 
omitHng  the  'last  Uvehe  \eises'  of  ilk.  It  IF  cw*nir  to  acei- 
denial  loss  of  loaves  that  the  113  breaks  ofl  jwt  b'jrie  the  end 

o!  Mk  168,  thus:  —  Uol£   U^jj    U^    &s»^   ^lyb     Jj 
as  Prof.  Guidi  has  been  kind  enough  to  ascertain  for  this  article. 


soon  discarded  at  Mar  Saba  for  a  more  literal  version 
made  directly  from  the  Greek.  In  other  words,  the 
Gospel  text  of  ar.  vat  was  already  obsolete  by  the 
9th  cent.  A.D.  No  other  Arabic  version  can  claim 
such  a  high  ;  "  •"  \  .* 

Another  t1 .  <  Syr.  Vulg.  is  found  in  cod, 

Tisch.  12  at  Leipzig  (Greg.  cod.  75),  a  bilingual 
Syr. -Arab.  MS  of  the  10th  cent.,  brought  to 
Europe  by  Tischendorf  from  the  Syrian  Convent  of 
St.  Mary  Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  desert.  A  few 
leaves  are  at  the  British  Museum  (addl,  14467). 
This  MS  has  been  fully  described  by  Gildemeister. 
The  tr.  keeps  closely  to  Syr,  Vulg.,  but  some 
renderings  recall  the  phraseology  of  ar.  vat,  e.g. 

jj   in  Mt  1037ff-  for  'is  not  worthy 

of  me.'  This  idiomatic  phrase  is  not  used  in  the 
later  Arab.  VSS. 

Here  may  be  noticed  the  Arab.  VS  of  Tatian's 
Diatessaron,  which  has  been  edited  in  full  from 
two  MSS  at  Rome  by  Ciasca  (Eng.  tr.  by  Hamlyn 
Hill).  This  VS  was  made,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  llth  cent.,  by  the  well-known  scholar  Abu'l 
"",  ',;  1;  •  ,it-Tayyib  from  a  form  of  the  Syiiac 
i  "  '  -in  which  the  text  had  been  almost 
wholly  assimilated  to  Syr.  Vulg.  It  is  therefore 
nearly  worthless  as  an  authority  for  the  text, 
though  most  valuable  for  recovering  the  arrange- 
ment of  Tat"  •:'  T?,  »<•".. 

(il)Trs.f  .>.  '•  .  '-nArab  '  --><•> 
from  the  Gr.  appears  in  some  "  *•• 
cent.,  such  as  cod.  K.  ii.  31,  in  i  ,  7*  •»  •  • :  •«".',  at 
Kome,  and  the  f1,  'v— '"  of  '  «.'<,-•  •  \ec- 
tionary'  now  a  !,  v,  (Greg.  cod.  76),  Both 
MSS  come  from  Mar  SSaba.f  Very  similar  to  these 
is  the  Sinai  MS  Arab.  75.:]:  These  MSS  have  the 
Gr.  rirXot  ar  "  "  "'.';,'  ':otes.  They  are  perhaps 
ultimately  .  ••  i  \ :"  a  bilingual  Gr.-Arab. 
uncial  Ms  generally  quoted  as  6*,  of  which  only 
four  leaves  remain,  one  in  its  original  home  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  three  in 
the  collection  of  Bp.  Porphyry.  § 

(iii.)  Trs.fromtJie  Coptic.— Most  MSS  of  the  Copt. 
(Bohairic)  NT  are  accompanied  by  an  Arab.  VS. 
Among  these  cod.  Vat.  Copt.  9,  written  in  1202 
A.D.  (Greg.  cod.  Copt.  SO)  seems  to  have  been  used 
as  a  kind  of  standard  text.||  We  shall  see  later  on 
that  the  text  of  this  MS  is  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  the  printed  edd.  of  the  Gospels  in  Arabic. 

(iv.)  The  two  Eclectic  Revisions. — None  of  the 
Arab,  texts  hitherto  considered  have  been  in  any 
sense  an  official  VS,  and  they  present  all  the  con- 
fusing variety  natural  in  such  independent  pro- 
ductions. The  need  of  a  more  fixed  type,  and  one 
which  took  account  of  all  three  great  national 
Vulgates  of  the  E., — the  Gr.,  the  Syr.,  and  the 
Copt., —was  felt  by t the  13th  cent.,  especially  in 
Egypt,  where  Arabic  had  quite  supplanted  the 
native  dialect.  ^ 

The  first  revised  ed,  of  this  kind  was  made  about 
1250A.D. !  \".>  .  •  Xj.n  F"1'  V^.Vsn  •«,.'.' Assal. 
This  work,  u  *  •;  \  »  :.  Mxs*  •  ..!.>  ,  consists 
of  a  revised  text  of  the  Gospels  with  various  read- 
ings from  the  Gr.,  the  Syr.,  and  the  Copt.U  It 
was,  however,  found  too  cumbrous  for  a  popular 
VS,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  was 

*  Some  of  the  missing-  portions  of  ar.  vat  in  Mt  have  been 
«••*""        "      "of  the  10th  cent.     From  the  style  and 
\  •    ,  to  have  been  copied  from  the  original  MS 
I-                      -  •     Host. 

1 1,.. ni  L,  t  pp  y,  10 ;  ZMG  viii.  585.  For  later  develop- 
mei:  -  01  '.Irfc  A  S,  see  Guidi,  JfiV;  pp  11, 12. 

i  -M*--  lal-on,  Cat.  ofAinh.  V*S,  "laiili^piecc. 

§  lac  \T,'ib  usct  of  tl*o  Sinai  Jcnf  's  i>rintod  hy  Dr.  Bendel 

Harris  in  Mrs.  Lewis"  Cat,    " "" 

to*,  "      . 

•  I1*-        •          I1-  !  ••tw" I.HO<!    'I    /.  ';. pp.  18-22, 

a;,i  |»r,r.  v,    •-,!,.  ll*>\  •>•   -  -.•,-.•,   ;.    o      April  1893. 


wis'  Cat.  <>f  tyr.  M£S,  Apju.  p.  105.    It  eeemi 
*-  -'r  .r  r* n>  >  V — ^vr. -x'«  Va^rt.. 
' 
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supei  seded  by  tlie  modem  'Alex.  Vulgate.'  This 
is  little  more  than  the  text  of  Vat.  Copt.  9,  filled 
out  by  inserting  from  the  Syr.  or  the  Gr.  those 
numerous  passages  wheie  tne  ancient  Copt.  VS 
did  not  contain  woids  found  in  Syr.  Vulg.  and  in 
the  Gr.  text  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  many  MSS 
of  this  Alex.  Vulg.  (ar.  alex.)  these  passages  are 
indicated  by  marginal  notes.* 

Besides  these  main    '  •  *    'ext    there    are 

several  later  MSS  of  in  Arabic  in 

which  the  *  'ias  been  collected   or  em- 

bellished. t       .  p.  29)  also  mentions  some 

late  MSS  from  Spain  which  appear  to  present  a 
tr.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  printed  edd.  of  the  Gospels  in  Arabic  are  all 
forms  of  the  Alex.  Vulg.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the 
Rom.  ed.  of  1591,  the  ed.  of  Erpeniu-  ;T,'\,V«. 
1616),  and  Lagarde's  ed.  of  the  Vienna  v>  ,lr  y. 
cod.  36).  The  last  is  the  only  ed.  <«»•  ' 
marginal  notes  which  belong  to  a  .  ?  '-  • 

edd.  of  Syr.  Vulg.  for  use  among  the  Maronites,  of 
which  the  most  accessible  is  the  Paris  reprint  of 
1824,  contain  also  a  Carshunl  VS  (ar.  carsh).  This, 
however.  "  '  •  »\  ar.  alex,  slightly  modified  to 
suit  the  •'.  '• 

THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES.—  (L)  Trs.  from  the  Gr. 
of  the  fourteen  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  are  found  in 
ar.  vat  (8th  or  9th  cent.,  see  above),  and  in  a 
Sinai  MS  (ar.  sm.-Paul)  of  the  9th  cent.,  the 
text  of  which  was  published  by  Mrs.  Gibson  in 
1894.  Ar.  vat  has  the  so-called  *  Euthalian  ' 
sections,  etc.  f  ;  ar.  sin,  which  is  quite  i  •  1  •  -1  ! 
of  ar.  vat,  is  remarkable  for  having  no  *  i  .....  :i 
matter,  but  nevertheless  it  represents  the  late  An- 
tiochian  text  mixed  with  a  few  good  readings.^ 

(ii.  )  A  Tr,  from  the  Syr.  is  found  in  a  MS  now  at 
~;.  T\  *  .  (Greg.  cod.  134),  brought  by  Ti- 
'••'i  .•!<  u"  *  i:..-:i  the  E.J  It  is  dated  892  A.D.,  and 
appears  to  have  been  rendered  from  a  Nestorian 
copy  of  the  Peshttta»§  but  with  glosses  and  addi- 
tions like  the  Gospel  text  in  ar.  vat.  From  the 
VS  found  in  this  MS  (ar.  pet)  is  ultimately  derived 
that  of  the  printed  edd.  of  Erpenius,  and  the  Car- 
shunl ed.  of  1824.  The  latter  agrees  very  closely 
with  B.  M.  Harl.  5474  (dated  1288  A.D.). 

THE  ACTS  AND  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES.  —  No  direct 
Arab.  tr.  from  the  Gr.  is  known  for  the  Acts  and 
major  Cath.  Epp.  The  chief  edd.  (ar.  erp  and  ar. 
carsh)  seem  to  be,  as  in  the  Gospels,  an  eclectic 
mixture  of  the  Copt.,  the  Gr.,  and  the  Syr.  In  the 
disputed  Cath.  Epp.,  which  had  no  place  in  the 

*  Guidi,  Em.  pp.  22-24.  He  also  points  out  (p.  35  ff.)  the  highly 
important  fact  that  the  late  text  from  which  most  MSS  of  the 
Eth.  VShavebeen-i-'  ••  .-1  *---'••,.  "i<  -•"  \*\  .•  alex. 

t  For  Ko  (Schol/  V"'  1;  ,-  •  *>  i  '.'*  ii  'lumbers  are: 
5  sect.,  19  capp..  ,51  V,  ••  «'  <  ;  -i  '  O"I,  -v'-l  920  Btichi. 
Scholz  also  transcr  '«•»»'«  <  •  f  i*  \  n  'I  a  few  other 
passages.  As  ar.  vat  has  been  wrongly  quoted  in  1  Tim  3*6  for 

Otos,  I  give  the  whole  passage  (from  Scholz)  :-*-j    ^j\     UL>-» 


The  fact  that  the  two  dots  of  i  are  never  written  in  this  MS 


seems  to  have  prevented  Schol  from  recognising  that 


simply  represents    Aefau*. 


Scholz's  text   has 


(for 

jSee,  eg.,  Bol65,  Gal  6*5. 

§  See  ZDM  Q  viii.  584  ;  Delitzsch,  Hebrder,  pp.  764-768,  who 
quotes  the  extraordinary  tendering  of  ar.  pet  in  He  29  :  and 
so  he  without  God,  uho  had  united  Himself  itnth  him  as  a 
temple,  tasted  death  for  all  men.  The  variant  x*t)g  Otov  is  not 
found  in  Syr.  Vulg.  except  in  Xestorun  copies.  In  ar.  erp  this 
is  emended  to  expiess  %etpirt  Otov,  and  in  ar.  carsh  we  have  '  God 
by  ffis  grace,*  as  Syr.  Vulg.  See  Gildcmcister,  p.  1  (n.),  who 
brings  forward  He  5$  as  another  instance  where  ar.  erp  and  ar. 
carsh  have  a  corruption  of  the  text  of  ar.  pet 


Peshitta  (2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  Jude),  the  tr.  appears 
to  have  been  made  directly  from  the  Greek. 

A  tr.  from  the  Syr.  of  Ac  and  all  seven  Cath. 
Epp.  (in  the  Gr.  order)  is  found  in  a  9th  cent. 
vellum  MS  at  Sinai  (Mrs.  Gibson's  Cat.,  No.  154). 
In  this  text,  while  the  other  parts  are  from  Syr. 
Vulg.,  the  disputed  Cath.  Epp.  are  translated  from 
the  Pocockian  VS  (Syr.  bodl.),  now  generally 
printed  in  edd.  of  Syr.  Vulg.}  and  which  is  prob- 
ably a  fragment  of  the  Philoxeman  VS  before  its 
revision  by  Thomas  of  Harkel.  *  This  MS  is  thus 
perhaps  the  oldest  witness  for  Syr.  bodl.s  though 
it  does  not  contain  the  purest  text. 

THE  APOCALYPSE. — The  Apoc.  was  not  a  canoni- 
cal book  among  the  E.  Churches ;  the  Arab.  VSS, 
therefore,  vary  greatly.  Ar.  erp  is  here  perhaps 
a  combination  of  the  Gr.  and  the  Copt.  Ar.  carsh 
contains  some  peculiar  double  renderings  (e.g. 
Rev  I5t  6),  but  their  source  is  not  very  clear.  It  is 
not  a  tr.  of  the  printed  Syr.  text. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.— Arab.  VSS  of  OT  fall 
under  four  heads,  viz.  trs.  from  the  Gr.,  from  the 
Syr.,  from  the  Heb.,  and  from  the  Sam.  Of  these 
the  greater  bulk  still  remains  in  unexamined  MSS, 
only  a  portion  of  the  various  sources  having  been 
printed.  The  great  Paris  Polyglott  contains  a 
complete  Arab,  text  of  the  whole  OT  except  the 
\ ;  •  ••  . . ,  id  this  text  has  been  repeated  with  minor 
*<  :  ;  ,  .»i  -in  Walton's  Polyglott  and  in  the  New- 
castle ed.  of  1811,  but  it  presents  a  singularly 
mixed  text.  The  Pent,  is  the  version  of  Sa'adya 
(see  below).  Jos  is  also  from  the  Heb.,  but  it  does 
not  directly  appear -1"1:  '  G  '  \  was  the  translator. 
Jg,  S,  K,  and  Ch  are  an  iroin  tne  Peshitta,  as  is  also 
the  Book  of  Job.  The  PjLO],-Lu>.  Psalms,  and  Pro- 
verbs are  from  the  Gnxk,  the  Prophets  being  a 
tr.  made  by  a  priest  of  Alexandria  from  a  good 
uncial  MS  resembling  cod.  A.  This  curious  jumble 
rests  upon  an  Egyp.  MS  of  the  16th  cent,  used  by 
the  editors  of  the T-Tl  \  •_"•>.  -i«'CVnr~'>77.  "nVan,l 
Slane's  Cat,  des.  JVS  '',  '//  »  /•  •  /•/  //."•/'.  .Vf'.  p.  1,. 

Of  the  trs.  from  the  Peshitta  there  are  several 
MSS.  The  Psalter  was  printed  in  Carshunt  by 
the  Maronites  m  1610  at  a  convent  in  the  Wady 
Qtizhayya  ('Psalterium  qtizhayyensis'},  and  re- 
printed by  Lagarde.  Some  lacunae  in  the  Paris 
Polyglott  (Cornill  enumerates  Ezk  II12  134  24Qb'27 
2732  4217.  i9)  are  supplied  in  Walton  from  an  Oxford 
MS  of  this  class. 

There  are  also  MSS  •,«  .1"  ,  ,  a  tr.  from  the 
Copt.  VS  of  the  LXX.  • '  .  .  !  igarde  has  pub- 
lished Job  (Psalterium,  etc.,  1876).  An  ed.  of  the 
Psalter  and  Cant,  with  critical  notes  similar  to 
the  work  of  Ibn-el-'Assal  (see  above),  is  to  be  found 
in  B.  M.  AruncL  Or.  15. 

Several  MSS  present  an  Arab.  tr.  made  from 
the  Sam.  P--,4-.  S;  t  '  •  •  '*•  ,-1.  Ex  3,4)  are  to  be 
found maT  <;  ,.n  .1  i.\  x  M  \  oten,  Leyden,  1803. 
The  best  >i^  i-  j  •«»;.,  V\  i'u  ,  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library  (addL  714). 

The  Arab.  tr.  of  certain  books  of  OT  made  direct 
from  the  original  Heb.  have  an  interest  of  their 
own  for  the  history  of  interpretation,  though  they 
almost  invariably  conform  strictly  to  the  MT. 
Most  of  these  trs.  are  from  the  pen  of  Safadya 
(rnyo,  Ar.  Jax^)  the  Ga'dn,  a  learned  Rabbi,  born 
in  frr  TYvy^ni  in  Upper  Egypt  (A.D.  892-942). 
His  I'-  i  ;il  i  -.  have  been  published  as  follows: 
the  Pent,  at  Constantinople  in  1546,  and  again  in 
the  Pol y^loit-  fsoo  above) ;  Is.  by  Paulus,  1790-91 ;  f 
Cant,  by  Merx,  1882 ;  Vr  cnjip  1-9,  by  Bondi,188S ; 
Job,  by  Conn,  1889.  In  juiduion  to  these  there  is 
the  tr.  of  Jos  in  the  Polyglotts  mentioned  above. 
Other  VSS  from  the  Heb.,  such  as  that  in  the 

*  Gwynn,  Trans,  of  R.  Irish  Acad.  xxx.  pp.  375,  376. 

t  *  Very  faulty. .  .  .  Solomon  Munk  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  a  more  accurate  text  in  vol.  ix.  of  Cohen's  great  Biule 
(Paris,  1838)'.  Chcyrie's  7scwa7i,  vol  ii.  p,  269. 
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17th  cent.  MS  of  the  Pent.,  Ps  and  Dn,  in  B. 
M.  Harl.  5505,  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  era 
of  modern  trs. 

T.  .    -  CRITICAL  DISCUSSIONS.  —  Guidi,  Le  Traduzioni 

'.''•,'  '  ;  '"  -n  Arabo  e  in  Etwpico  (Reale  Accaderaia  del 
Lmcei,  anno  cclxxxv.),  Rome,  1888—  •  •  »<  •«"-.••."  \»  \  \ 
for  a  general  view  of  Arabic  VSS  ;  G  »  "  -,<*t_0  /  *  ••? 
in  Aiabi&um  e  Simplici  Syri&ea  '.  "  ,  <  ,»•  •{•  •  -i'."  — 
contains  an  account  of  the  Leipzig  MS,  together  with  much 
valuable  information  about  the  printed  edd.  of  the  Arab.  Gos- 
pels ;  Cornill,  Ezechiel,  Leipzig,  1886,  Introd.  pp^.  49-57  —  con- 

!t  ,   •>  ii    *»     •  '.  _  '  O"    '  v"t"    ~"  Jl       T^~    "     '    J"L~     ~    "~  " 

».-  i'(  "",'•  "    !•       M       *  ">i    *•    C\      1*  ,'  ,     -i      • 

I'M  '  f',      )•  I    \     \    "  \     *•".  O       O1  •  * 

PUBLISHED  TEXTS.  —  Gregory,  j'  .    \  •  .        »- 

zig,  1894,  contains  a  useful  list  »  s  ,  * 

of  NT.    Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  look  for  the  bilingual 
MSS  under  the  other  language.    Among  the  various  catalogues 
of  public  libraries  I  have  found  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
(compiled  by  Cureton,  1846)  especially  valuable  for  the  length 
and  number  of  extracts  from  the  MSS.    FOR  THB  OT.  —  Pans 
Polyglott  (see  above,  p,  137b)  ;  "T  "         -»--,-- 
the  Arab,  repeated  in  the  ^V1.  ,.*.«'  i  i    01     ,-  .  ,   .    _ 
Psalt  ,  Jo6,  P'>ov.,AraUcet  i»  >  i  •  .pi  '"-,•>••  .    •  \  -- 

of  the  Ps  from  the  Gr.  and  the  *  Psaiierram  «  •  •-   -"  ,  is 

the  Pesbitta,  a  VS  of  Job  from  the  Copt,,  L  ,  ;<:*••»  n 
the  Paris  Polyglott.  Cp(--  s.i'u/h,1  «•<>  Jie  edd.  enumerated  on 
p  1371*)  FOR  THE  _\  I".-  l.t.  rt>  •  ••*  Rome,  1591  (repeated 
1619,  1774),  with  a  Lat.  tr.  by  Antomus  (sic)  Siomta  ;  Ed,,  of 
Ei-peni^s,  Lcjdcn,  1G16  (»ar.  erp)  ;  Ed.  of  the  Polyglotts  (re- 
pealed .n  the  ^sewcaitle  ed.  of  1811)  ;  J£<Z.  Carskumca,  Borne, 
•""">  '  r^<:.tc"!  in  tho  Paris  ed.  o*  "S^'  *-s  io'l  under  the  super- 
(  :"  «k  >•)  •;  »r.  carsh);  I  •<!•',  J),r  '  ;  :  ••  •  "  » 
r  •  .*•!,  1  i,:>.  -,  ."^  (see  p.  ],>7',  ,"•'">'/,/  •» 

'.'   rf  .  i  <  n-  L    1823  :  pp.  118-124  contain  considerable  extracts 
fromar       ''       •    ""*,"'•   r.t      •"•  "         *r    ',  ~  •/  "     c"-  • 
Cambric  ui   <      •    i'    •-     -   •    •         •          ;   •  i  «     •     *  ,       >      , 
7  ,    \    »     •  .»     «  *•  •  •'*•.,', 

^  .•  »,  .        .     page  of  ar.  sin.  75  (see  p.  137a)  ; 

!>     i'   '     ''       ;       \;>.i\.  i.  |  •  764-769),  contains  extracts  from 
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ARAB  (TT#).  —  ^A  Benjamite  who  helped  to  put  to 
flight  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Ch  8ls). 


ARAB  ("i"$).  —  A  city  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
Canaanites,  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jos 
12U),  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  to  which  plf^-  /:f  JV  ;»•<»  M!  text  be 
correct)  a  family  of  Ke  »  •  I  «::<•:•»  Jericho 

(Jg  I10).  It  has  been  ;\  .  •  ,  'v  .  ,•«  ain  ruins 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  Tell  *Arad,  about  16  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  on  the  plateau  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  Arad  as 
20  Roman  miles  south  of  Hebron  in  the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh,  The  king  of  Arad  fought  against  the 
Israelites  as  they  were  turning  away  from  the  south 
ot  Palestine,  but  was  defeated  at  Hormah  (Nu  211 
3340).  In  these  passages  in  Nu  where  the  EV, 
agreeably  to  the  Heb.  text,  reads  '  king  of  Arad,' 
the  AV  less  happily  renders  '  king  Arad.' 

•»      •  ,;.,"'      101,  201  ;  SWPiii.  403,  415; 

I,,.-      ,',',  ••,.*,    >,  ,        ;    '          Jwges>  32ft. 

J.  MACPHBRSON. 

ARADUS  ("ApaSos),  1  Mac  1528.—  The  Greek  form 
of  the  Heb.  Arvad  (wh.  see). 

ARAH  (rn$  'traveller'?).  —  1.  In  the  genealogy  of 
Asher,  1  Ch  739.  2*  His  family  returned  with 
Zerubbabel,  Ezr  25,  Neh  618  710,  1  Es  510m.  See 
GENEALOGY.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

ARAM,  ARAMJEANS  (DIN,  StJpoi,  Syri.  AY 
'Syrians*  and  'Syria').  —In  Gn  1022-28  Aram  is 
the  son  of  Shem,  and  father  of  Uz,  Hul,  Gether, 
and  Mash,  the  last  of  which  is  Arabia  Petra^a,  the 
Mas  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (cf.  Gn  2514). 
In  Gn  2221  Aram  is  the  son  of  Kemuel,  the 
son  of  Nahor,  the  two  elder  brothers  of  Kemuel 
being  Uz  (AV  Huz)  and  Buz  (Bam  in  the  Assyr. 
texts). 

In  the  OT  Aram  includes  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  as  far  south  as  the  borders 
of  Pal.,  and  the  larger  part  of  Arabia  Petraea. 


The  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  mainly  ol 
Sem.  origin,  and  spoke  a  Sem.  language,  which, 
with  its  dialects,  is  known  as  Aramaic.  In  some 
parts  of  it,  however,  as  at  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes, 
near  the  lake  of  Horns,  and  at  Carchemish  (now 
Jerablus  or  Jerabis)  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Hittites 
had  occupied  the  country ;  and  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  nci<rh"bouihood  of 
Carchemish,  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mitanni  was 
established,  with  a  language  of  a  very  peculiar  type. 
An  Aram,  dialect  was  spoken  by  the  Nabatseans 
of  Petra,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Ishmaelite 
tribes  must  be  classed  as  Aramaeans. 

In  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  the  name  appears  as 
Aramu,  Arumu,  and  Arimu,  as  well  as  Anna.  In 
a  text  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (B.C.  1100)  the  waters 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates  and  westward 
of  Harran  are  termed  mami  mat  Armd,  Hhe 
waters  of  the  land  of  the  Aramaeans.'  Assur- 
nazir-pal  III.  (B.C.  883-823)  states  that  he  restored 
to  Assyria  certain  cities  which  a  former  Assyr.  king 
had  fortified  in  the  land  of  Nahri,  to  wards  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  of  which  the 
'Arumu'  had  taken  possession.  Among  the 
Aramaean  princes  whom  he  subdued  here  were 
Ammi-baal  and  Bur-Hadad,  i.e.  Bar-Hadad  or 
Ben-Hadad.  There  were  many  Aramaean  tribes  in 
Babylonia  (Pul^uduor  Pekod,  K abatu  or  Nabatseans, 
Ku'ua,  etc. )  who  lived  under  sheikhs  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  well  as  on  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  were  partly  traders, 
partly  pastoral  nomads,  and  were  collectively  called 
Arumu.  The  Assyrians  never  gave  the  name  to  the 
populations  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  who  were 
included  under  the  general  titles  of  Hittites  and 
Amorites. 

In  the  OT,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  is  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Mesopotamia.  The  difierent  Aramsean  districts  or 
states  are  distinguished  by  special  titles.  Meso- 
potamia is  known  as  Aram-naharaim,  'Aram  of 
the  two  rivers,'  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  corre- 
sponds in  part  to  tne  Nahrima  of  the  Egyp.  in- 
scriptions, though  the  latter  term  denoted  the 
district  between  the  Euphrates  and  Orontes, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Mitanni  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  "Cupln  au>.  In  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets,  liowe\er,  it  is  confined  to  Mitanni. 
T1  \  -  \  •  .^  country  of  Nahri  lay  in  a  duf erent 
•  "'••,.  in  the  mountains  of  S.  Armenia. 
Cushan  -  rishathaim,  king  of  Aram  -  naharaim 
(AV  Mesopotamia),  who  oppressed  the  Israelites 
for  eight  years  shortly  after  their  entrance  into 
Canaan  ( Jg  38"10),  was  a  king  of  Mitanni.  We  learn 
from  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  that  in  the  15th 
cent.  B.C.  the  kings  of  Mitanni  or  'Nahrima' 
had  already  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Palestine, 
and  had  intermarried  with  the  royal  family  of 
Egypt.  The  troops  of  Mitan-  :  -  -  •  '  "  the 
northern  hordes  wno  attacked  i  »;  ••:  "eign 
of  Ramses  III.  (c.  B.C.  1200);  ;  .  ,,  i  g  of 

Mitanni  is  not  named  among  the  conquered  in- 
vaders, it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  actually  enter 
Egypt,  but  remained  behind  in  Canaan,  This 
would  have  been  just  before  the  Israelitish  conquest 
of  that  country,  and  would  throw  light  on  the 
presence  there  of  Cushan-rishathaim. 

In  certain  passages  of  the  Pent,  assumed  to 
belong  to  P  (Gn  2520  282-c-7  3118  S318  359-28  487), 
the  name  of  Aram-naharaim  as  applied  to  the 
northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  is  replaced  by 
Pad[d]an-aram,  of  which  S'dSh  'Ardm,  'the 
field  of  Aram/  in  Hos  1212,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
translation.  Paddan  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Syr.  and  Arab,  padddn,  a  measure  of  land  which 
can  be  'ploughed*  by  oxen  in  a  day,  and  is  found 
in  Assynan  under  the  form  of  pad&nu.  Padanu  is 
explained  in  the  cuneiform  lexical  tablets  as 
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-.  !-,»••  'field'  or  'garden'  (WAI  ii.  62.  33), 
• ,  •  ,  •  '  •  which  signifies  to  '  cleave '  or  '  plough ' 
the  ground.  It  is  also  brought  into  connexion 
with  kharrdnu,  ea  "hi^i-rof,-!,'  whence  the  name  of 
Harran  (Gn  II31  !>S1J'  :27i!;,  and  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  Sumerian  word  signifying  'foot3  or  *  plain,5 
which  was  used  to  denote  'the  land  of  the  Arnor- 
itQs'(WAIil  50.  59).  An  early  ld-,r(.r  "H,  ^  \-:.»:«\., 
Agu-kak-rimi  (c.  B.C.  1700)  calls  •:•  -, '.  '.^.M^  o- 
Padan  and  Alman.' 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates  the 
Aramsean  states  and  language  extended,  eastward 
of  the  Jordan,  as  far  south  as  Mizpeh  in  Gilead 
(Gn  3147,  where  the  cairn  is  described  as  forming 
a  boundary  between  the  languages  of  Aram  and 
Canaan).  In  the  north  was  Aram  of  Zobah  (the 
Tsubitg  of  I  ho  V  v-s.  texts,  which  place  it  east- 
ward of  Ma -MM  i1  •  I-i  the  time  of  Saul  (1  S  1447) 
'  the  kings  of  Zobah J  are  mentioned,  but  soon  after- 
wards Zobah  appears  under  the  sole  rule  of  Hadad- 
ezer, son  of  Kehob  (2  S  83'12).  Hadadezer,  who 
had  'had  wars'  with  Hamath,  was  defeated  by 
David  'as  he  went  to  recover  his  border  at  the 
river  T  "  *  ^  :! »-,.,•  *\  \.  in  spite  of  assist- 

ance '  ram<^an»  ox  JbaJnascus  (2  S  S5),  and 

of  Mesopotamia  *  beyond '  the  Euphrates  (2  S  1015), 
the  army  of  Hadadezer  was  again  overthrown 
at  Helam  (perhaps  Aleppo,  Assyr.  Khalman),  and 
'the  kings  that  were  servants  to  Hadadezer  * 
became  the  vassals  of  Israel.  Josephus  transforms 
the  place  Helam,  which  he  calls  Khalaman,  into  a 
prince  of  Mesopotamia.  Among  the  cities  of  Hadad- 
ezer captured  by  David  were  Tibhath  (1  Ch  18s, 
called  Betah  in  2  S  88)  and  Berothai  (Gun  in 
1  Ch  188).  Tibhath  seems  to  be  the  Tubikh  of 
the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  and  the  i.r"o;'i:ipliir :.",  list 
of  Tahutmes  III.  at  Karnak,  the  '1 «  i»«>  i  <M  <  *r,  2224. 
The  whole  district  is  probably  that  which  is  termed 
Nukhasse  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  texts  (Anaugas  in 
the  Egyp.  inscriptions). 

Adjoining  Aram-Zobah  was  Aram  Beth-rehob 
or  Iram-rehob  (2  S  106-8),  which  may  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  father  (or  ancestor)  of 
Hadadezer.  Behob  is  associated  with  Ish-tob, 
'the  men  of  ToV  (see  Jg  II3*5);  but  in  1  Ch  19s 
Aram-naharaim  takes  the  place  of  both.  To  the 
south  came  Aram-maacah  or  Maacah,  which, 
along  with  the  adjoining  Geshur,  was  assigned  to 
Manasseh,  eastward  of  the  lakes  of  Merom  and 
Gennesaret  (Dt  314,  Jos  125  1311-18,  2  S  3s  1387). 
Like  Tebah  and  Tahash,  the  Takhis  of  the  Egyp. 
monuments,  Maacah  was  a  descendant  of  Nahor 
(Gn  2224).  Between  Maacah  and  Zobah  was  the 
city  of  Damascus  (A.&.Dimctska)  which  was  conquered 
by  the  Egyp.  king  Tahutmes  in.  (B.C.  1480),  and  was 
still  subject  to  Egypt  in  the  age  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets  (B.C.  1400).  Damascus  is  called  Aram- 
Dammesefe  in  2  S  86,  when  it  sent  aid  to  Hadad- 
ezer. The  defeat  of  Hadadezer  made  it  tributary 
to  David,  but  it  recovered  its  independence  early 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon  under  Bezon  the  son  of 
Eliadah,  who  had  been  a  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Zobah  (1  K  II23"25).  Damascus  soon  became  a 
dangerous  neighbour  of  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  at  one  time  even  exercised  a  sort  of 
suzerainty  over  Samaria.  The  other  Aramsean 
states  of  Syria  were  absorbed  by  it,  so  that  eventu- 
ally the  name  of  Aram  \\ns  applied  to  it  alone; 
but  its  power  wa-,  finally  sliafterc  d  hvtho  Wj  nans,. 

Foremost  JiMiontr  the  Arsumwin  domos  \\na 
Hadad  or  Addu  (also  Dadu  or  Dadda),  the  sun- 

Sxl,  identified  oy  the  Assyrians  with  their 
amman  (Rimmori),  the  air -god,  also  called 
Amurru,  'the  Amorite.'  We  find  the  combination 
Hadad-Iiimmon  in  Zee  12n.  By  the  side  of 
Hadad  stood  his  divine  son  Ben-Hadad,  as  we  learn 
from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  At  Sendschirli 
mention  is  made,  besides  Hadad,  of  Kesheph  the 


fire-god,  of  El,  Shamas,  Or,  and  Bekeb-el  or 
Rekub-el,  which  ma\  •  i*-"1..  ,-  denote  'the  chariot 
of  El.'  Numerous  ...  .•-  ase  referred  to  in  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  such  as  Baal-samen,  Agli- 
bol,  and  Yarkhi-bol  ;  but  several  of  them,  like  Bol, 
or  Nebo,  or  Sin  the  moon-god  of  Harran,  were 
borrowed  from  the  Babylonian.  So  also  was  the 
goddess  Atar,  the  Bab.  Istar,  who,  in  combination 
with  the  Syrian  "Ati,  produced  the  hybrid  Atar- 
gatis.  In  the  south  the  Nabatseans  of  Tema, 
Petra,  and  the  Smaitic  Peninsula  had  several 
deities  of  their  own,  such  as  Aumos(?),  I£atsiu  (Kas- 
sios),  and  Zelem  (As.  Zalmu)  ;  but  others,  like  Du- 
sares  and  Allat,  Mandt,  IjCais,  and  ^Caisah,  they 
shared  with  the  Arabs.  The  gods  of  Syria  are 
mentioned  in  Jg  106.  For  the  Aramaic  Language, 
see  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  OT. 

LITERATURE.  —  Renan,  _""•*•  •    7'  i'i  j7*  •'  systeme  comparb  des 
"33)^1        •  i  denorientalischen 

,  Ausgmbungen  in  Senchchirh  i.   (1843); 

,       .  semitisUten  >        >         "•,'•-*)- 

A.  H.  &AYOE. 

ARAM  (D-JX).—  1.  A  grandson  of  Nahor  (Gn  22J1). 
2.  An  Asherite  (1  Ch  7J4).  3.  AV  of  Mt  I3,  Lk  3as. 
See  AENI,  RAM. 

ARAMAIC  YERSIONS.~See  TARGUMS. 

ARAMITESS  (H;DI«,  Si5pa,  Syra),  a  feminine  form 
which  occurs  in  both  AV  ana  RV  of  1  Ch  714,  for 
the  elsewhere  frequent  term  Syrian* 

ARAM  MAACAH.—  1  Ch  196.  The  more  southerly 
part  of  Syria.  See  ARAM. 

ARAM-NAHARAIM,  ARAM-REHOB,  and  ARAM- 
ZOBAH.—  See  ARAM. 

ARAN  (p«,  Sam.  pN).—Son  of  Dishan  the  Horite 
(Gn  3628,  1  Ch  I42),  a  descendant  of  Esau.  The 
name  denotes  'a  wild  goat,'  and  Dishan  *an 
antelope  '  or  *  gazelle  '  ;  while  Seir  the  ancestor  is 
*  the  he-goat.  '  On  the  subject  of  Totem-clans  in 
the  Bible,  see  Jacobs'  Biblical  Archaeology  (1894), 
pp.  64-103,  and  Robertson  Smith  on  'Animal 
Worship  and  Animal  Tribes  ,"ii>-i»jjr  tho  Ancient 
Arabs  and  in  OT'  (Journ.  oj  Z  Yn  /'',.'  *»7  /,  No.  17, 
vol.  ix.,  1880).  H.  E.  RYLE. 


ARARAT  (ens,  'Ap^a).—  The  Biblical  A.  is  the 
Assyrian  Urardhu  (Urasdhu  in  the  Pen-i'iii  por'o  \  -, 
the  name  given  to  the  kingdom  v.  I  rich  I  .  J 
its  centre  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Van.  The 
name  seems  to  be  connected  with  Urdhu,  which 
a  cuneiform  lexical  tablet  (  WAI  ii  486,  13)  ex- 
plains aa  'Highlands'  (  Titta}*  and  which  appear- 
as  Urdhes  in  an  inscription  of  the  n.it  i\e  Kin:: 
Sar-duris  n.  ,  who  describes  it  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Erivan.  In  Herodotus  (111. 
94)  the  word  takes  the  form  of  Alarodians.  The 
cuneiform  writing  of  Assyria  was  borrowed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  9th  cent. 
B.C.,  and  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  composed 
in  it  that  the  native  name  of  the  kingdom  was 
Biainas  or  Bianas,  the  Byana  of  Ptolemy,  now 
Van.  Thei  capital  of  the  kingdom,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  city  of  Van,  was  called 
Dhuspas  ;  this  gave  its  name  to  the  district  termed 
ThOspitis  in  classical  •"••  •  »'\.  now  Tosp.  It 
was  upon  'the  mounl,.r.  •>,  '\  '  that  the  ark 
rested  (Gn  84),  and  in  Jer  51W  A.  is  associated 

*This  Is  the  explanation  hitherto  gi  vr-n  "by  .W.i.  }  •'  ••». 
B^t  I  bclicvp  that  the  true  evplanalion  is  diffen  ;  "  !"•  n"  <>•• 
A  in  rat  was  delicti  '1  by  an  ideo^nph,  wliich  us  »Uv  ro;)ipsi"it*»(l 
Accad  in  B«il)v!'.iuan,  and  minified  'a  in  )aM-l  '  *O"  Mel,1 
in  Assynan  tilla,  because  Tilla  liappenod  TO  l»o  Hie  na  u«, 
of  a  city  in  Ararat  with  uh  ch  the  Assyrians  were  acquainted 
in  early  times.  It  is  called  Tela  by  Aasur-naxir-pal,  and  is 
still  known  as  Tilleh  at  the  junction  of  the  Sert  and  the 
Tigris 
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with  Minni  and  Ashkenaz.  Minni,  in  fact,  called 
Manna  or  Minna  in  Assyrian,  Mana  in  the  Vannic 
texts,  adj  oined  Ararat  on  the  E. ,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  Kotur  range,  and  Ashkenaz  is 
probably  the  Asguza  of  the  Assyr.  monuments, 
which  was  situated  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

The  name  of  Armenia,  written  Armina  in  Old 
Persian,  Kharniinuya  in  Amardian,  first  appears 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
1-1  '  i1  <  .  M  1-  >f  it  is  quite  unknown.  It  may  be 
•  •  •.•<••»,  '.-.  :  the  Vannic  word  armani-lis,  e a 
stele,*  or  with  Annan  (*  the  land  of  the  Aram- 
aeans '  ?),  an  Aramaean  district  south  of  Lake  Yan. 
Geographically,  however,  Armenia  corresponds 
with  Ararat,  The  supreme  god  of  A.  was  Khaldis, 
who  was  worshipped  under  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  took 
the  name  of  *  people  of  Khaldis.'  Prom  this  was 
derived  the  name  of  Khaldsei  or  Khaldeans, 
«.--"  •  .i."1  ""'y  classical  geographers  to  the  Armenian 
s-0,-1.  .'slo1  who  bordered  on  Pontus,  and  which 
was  still  preserved  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  in 
the  name  of  Khaldia  applied  to  Lazistan  (Belck  in 
Zeitschriftfitr  I*  '•'*  y'i.iz.  1,  p.  89). 

The  kingdom  of  liiainas  or  Ararat  was  originally 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Araxes,  and  although 
gome  of  its  kings  made  conquests  still  further 
north,  it  never  seems  to  have  comprised  the  Mount 
Ararat  of  modern  times.  This  is  still  called  Massis 
by  the  Armenians  themselves,  and  the  extension  to 
n  of  1  !io  i:n  rie  of  Ararat  is  of  ,••  •  • .  •  '  ^  » "\  modern 
date.  Its  great  height,  the  ',  '  *••  ;.  .Vo  peaks 
being  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  smaller  peak,  7  miles  distant,  is  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  has  doubtless  had  much  to  do 
with  the  belief  that^it  was  the  spot  on  which  the 
ark  rested.  Arghuri,  the  only  village  which  stood 
*m  its  slopes,  is  even  pointed  out  as  the  spot  on 
which  Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  It  was  first 
ascended  by  Parrot  in  1829,  and  the  ascent  has 
since  been  achieved  by  Bryce  and  others. 

The  original  site  of  the  resting-place  of  the 
ark  lay  towards  the  south,  of  Ararat  in  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  which  divide  Armenia  from 
Mo-opolni  iia  and  Kurdistan.  According  to  the 
Bab.  *  account  of  the  Deluge,  the  *  ship  *  of 
Xisuthros,  the  Chaldsean  Noah,  rested  on  the 
peak  of  'the  mountain  of  Nizir,'  which  lay 
E.  of  Assyria,  between  35°  and  36°  N.  lat. 
Similarly,  Berosus  the  Chaldsean  historian  fixed 
the  spot  in  *the  mountain  of  the  TO-r^v,,  ;m- '  or 
Kurds  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  iil  6),  and  the  Synac  version 
replaces  Ararat  by  IjCardu  in  Gn  84.  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  also  stated  that  the  ark  had  rested  on 
fa  great  mountain  in  Armenia,  beyond  Minyas, 
c.illcd  "Baris5  (Jos.  ^  Ant.  I.  iiL  6).  Minyas  is 
Minni,  and  Baris  is  more  accurately  given  as 
Lubar  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (ch.  v.).  Lubar 
was  the  boundary  between  Armenia  and  Kurdistan 
(Epipbanius,  Adv.  Hcsr.  i.  5).  The  Jebel  Judi  is 
still  regarded  by  the  Kurds  as  the  scene  of  the 
descent  from  the  ark.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  spot  has  been  successively  shifted  from 
the  mountain,  of  Nizir  (possibly  Kowandiz)  in  the 
east,  to  Jebel  Judi  or  Lubar,  and  then  to  the 
modern  Mount  Ararat  in  the  far  north. 

The  great  plateau  of  Armenia,  rising  to  a  height 
of  from  6000  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  was 
naturally  a  district  i\liich  appeared  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  southern  plain-  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Deluge.  Intensely  cold  in  the  winter,  it  is  equally 
hot  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  indigenous  there 
(as  it  is  in  the  Balkans),  and  the  whole  district  is 
marked  by  the  results  of  volcanic  action.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  present  Armenian  words  for  'gold* 
and  *  tin'  are  identical  with  the  Sumerian  or  proto- 
Chaldscan  names  of  the  same  objects  (osM,  'gold,* 
Sumerian,  guski,  wuski  \  anag,  'tin/  Sum.  nagga}. 


The  cuneiform  characters  of  Assyria  were  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  of  Araiat  in  the  9th  cent. 
B.C.  The  syllabary  was  greatly  simplified,  each 
character  having  only  a  single  phonetic  value 
attached  to  it,  and  the  greater  number  of  charac- 
ters expressing  closed  syllables  being  rejected. 
The  vowels  were  usually  denoted  by  separate 
characters,  and  a  good  many  '"  • ;  *  -  • 
borrowed.  It  is  to  the  use  of  ' 

that  the  decipherment  of  the  Vannic  inscriptions  is 
mainly  due.  The  inscriptions  are  carved  on  rocks, 
altar-stones,  columns,  and  the  like,  and  are  in  a 
1  :<  ,,jr.'  •  which  shows  little  resemblance  to  any 
(i.  t1  M  i1  :•  which  wear  '  ""  J1  "  *  '.'  may 

be  distantly  related  to  ' 

The  introduction  of  1 !     .    .  •  .       „•  was 

partly  the  result  of  the  <M!rp,ii,_u-  o'f  the  Assyr. 
kings  A-Mir-ii,i/'L-p;i'  and  JSlialmaneser  n.  in  the 
north,  and  re  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
rise  of  a  new  dynasty  which  established  itself  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Van  (about  B.C.  840).  The  founder 
of  the  dynasty  was  Sar-duris  I.  the  son  of  Lutipris, 
who  appears  to  have  displaced  Araine,  the  earlier 
antagonist  of  Shalmaneser  II.  Sar-duiis  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ms  son  Ispuinis  ('the  settler*),  who, 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  associated  his  son 
Menuas  with  him  on  the  throne.  Menuas  was  a 
great  conqueror  and  builder;  he  carried  his  arms 
as  far  as  Mount  Rowandiz  in  the  east,  and  beyond 
the  Araxes  in  the  north,  and  he  also  claims  to 
have  defeated  the  Hittites  and  the  king  of  Mala- 
tiyeh  in  the  west.  An  inscription  commemorative 
of  the  event  was  engraved  on  the  cliff  uvoilian^iMi; 
the  Euphrates  near  Palu.  Menuas  was  followed 
by  his  son  Argistis  I. ,  who  has  recorded  hi  a  long 
inscription  on  the  rock  of  Van  the  campaigns  he 
made  year  by  year,  and  the  amount  or  spoil  he 
brought  back  from  them.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
Minni  and  other  nations  in  the  neighbour]!  ood 
of  Lake  Unimiveli  were  ravaged,  and  the  Assyr. 
forces  are  stated  LO  have  been  overthrown.  Sar- 
duris  ii.,  the  son  of  Argistis,  continued  the  con- 
quests of  his  father,  and  extended  his  empire  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Cappadocia.  But  Ms  career 
was  suddenly  checked  by  the  revival  of  Assyria 

under      in.     The  northern  league, 

which  i  nenia  formed  against  the  new 

power,  was  shattered,  and  the  A— \ .  -j  •>  *\\c  ;>i  the 
country  up  to  the  gates  of  the  c;i;n  r!,  I )liu -]_»!! *-  or 
Van.  Busas  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sar-duris, 
was  equally  unfortunate  in  his  attempt  to  check 
the  progress  of  Assyria,  and  after  the  overthrow  of 
his  allies  by  Sargon,  and  the  fall  of  the  city  of 
Muzazir,  he  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  His 
successor,  Argistis  II.,  however,  managed  to  pre- 
serve Ms  independence,  as  also  did  Erimenas, 
:  -  *  i  J  v.11  -is  P  nrhadtion  was  carrying  on  war, 
v  i:-'ii  ^  •-,  •"  t  was  murdered  by  Ms  two  sons. 
It  was  to  the  court  of  Erimenas  that  the  murderers 
fled.  His  son  Rus,  .  "  ••  •  ^  *  e  water-supply 
of  Van,  and  built  .,  •  •  •  •  site  of  which 

various  objects  of  \  «•  :    "<   •     f  as  ornamental 

shields  and  man -headed  bulls  of  bronze,  have 
been  discovered.  A  few  years  later  Sar-duris  II. 
made  alliance  with  the  Assyr.  king,  Assur-bani- 
pal  (B,C.  645).  Ararat  suffered  soon  nftanvnid*, 
like  the  rest  of  W.  Asia,  from  the  ima-ion  of  ilio 
Kimmerians  and  S  ,'T  '•!  '"  ake  of  which  it 

is  probable  came       ,  •.          of  the  Aryan 

Armenians,  and  the  fall  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Ararat.  According  to  the  classical  authors, 
these  Aryan  Armenians  were  a  Phrygian  colony 
(Herod,  vii  73 ;  Eustath.  on  Dion,  v.  694).  The 
conquest  of  Armenia  "by  Cyrus  took  place  in 
B.C.  546. 

LITERATURE. — Sayce,  'The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Van,' 
in  the  JRAS  xiv.  8,  4,  xx.  1,  xxv  1  (1893),  xxvi.  4  (1894). 

A.  H.  SAYCE. 
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ARATHES  (  A-piapdOys,  N,  AV  Ariarathes  ;  ' 
A,  cursives,  incorrectly,  1  Mac  15J2),  v.  PHILCPATOR, 
formerly  called  Mithridates,  \\  as  king  of  Cappadocia 
B.C.  163-130.  He  was  a  firm  ally  oi  the  Romans, 
and,  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  rejected  the 
Droposal  of  a  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Demetrius 
Soter.  The  latter  made  war  upon  him,  and  expelled 
him  from  his  kingdom,  setting  up  in  his  stead  Holo- 
phernes  *  •  .  son  of  A.  iv.  Philopator 

fled  to    '  ,    .  158,  and  by  Rom.  aid  he 

was  restored  to  a  shr-~  :--  "-V  -  --  .«  :.  A  few 
years  later  he  again  •  .  r-  ,•  .  "•  B.C.  139, 

in  consequence  of  an  embassy  sent  oy  foimon  Mac- 
cabseus,  the  Romans  wrote  letters  to  A.  and 
certain  other  eastern  ../  -v,":'-  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  (1  Mac  I.e.).  Sco  l;.o.o:.  xxxi.  19.28.32; 
Justin  xxxv.  1  ;  Polyb.  iii.  5,  xxxii.  20.  23,  xxxiii. 
12  ;  Appian.  Syr.  47.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

ARAUNAH  (mp«,  also  n;n«  2  S  2418,  m*  1  Ch 
2115,  2  Ch  31}.  —  A  Jebusite  who  owned  a  threshing- 
floor  on  Mount  Moriah.  When  David  numbered 
the  people,  and  the  pestilence  was  sent  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  sin,  this  spot  was  indicated  by  the 
prophet  Gad  as  the  place  where  an  altar  should  be 
erected  to  J",  because  the  plague  had  been  stayed. 
David  went  to  A.  and  bought  the  threshing-floor 
and  oxen  for  50  shekels  of  silver.  The  price  paid 
is  given  in  1  Ch  2115  as  600  shekels  of  gold  —  a 
discrepancy  which  we  have  no  means  of  explain- 
ing. R.  M.  BOYD. 


AREA  (wjfc)  is  described  as  cthe  great  man 
among  the  Anakim'  (Jos  1415),  'the  father  of 
the  Aiiak1  (1513),  'the  father  of  the  Anok'  (2111). 
This  may  mean  that  he  was  regarded  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  and  it  certainly  implies 
that  he  was  regarded  as  the  great  man  in 
their  traditional  history.  Presumably  he  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  city  that  bore  his 
name,  and  as  having  founded  it  seven  years  before 
the  Egyp.  Zoan  (Jos  1513,  Gn  232  S527,  Nu  1322).  See 
ANAKIM,  GIANT.  Arbah,  or  Arba,  City  of.  This 
phrase  occurs  in  AV  in  Gn  3527,  Jos  1518  2111.  It  is 
simply  a  tr.  of  the  name  which  elsewhere  appears 
as  Kirjath-arba,  or  Kiriath-arba  (which  see).  This 
city  is  Hebron.  W.  J.  BEECHER. 

ARBATHITB  (*r\?W  2  S  2381},  Klostermann  sug- 
gests YD-jyn  n>a  [see  ABI-ALBON]  f  a  native  of  Beth- 
arabah,'  &  town  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Jos 
156.6i  1822)  .  but  'JinjM  occurs  without  ira  1  Ch  II82, 

and  ."TO,!?  Jos  1818.  J.  F.  STENNING. 

ARBATTA  (tv  *AP*£TTO«,  AV  Arbattis),  1  Mac 
5s8.—  A  district  in  'Palermo.  The  situation  is 
doubtful.  It  may  be  a  corruption  for  Akrabattis 
—the  toparchy  of  Samaria  near  'Akrabeh  E.  of 
Shechem.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

ARBELA.  —  The  Syrian  army  under  Bacchides, 
which  came  from  the  N.  upon  Jerus.  B.C.  161,  is 
described  by  the  Gr.  of  1  Mac  92  as  proceeding  '  by 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  Gilgal,  and  encamping 
before  Mesaloth,  which  is  in  Arbela  (&  'A/>^\ots)  ; 
gat  possession  of  it  and  destroyed  much  people.* 
The  sites  represented  by  all  these  Tinine*  ure 
disputed,  and  there  are  several  jihcTnutms 
for  the  line  of  the  Syrian  march.  The  most 
natural  direction  for  Bacchides  to  take  was  along 
the  coast,  and  up  the  vale  of  Aijalon.  On  this 
route  there  lay  a  Gilgal,  the  present  Jiljuliych,  on 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  but  no  trace  is  now  discover- 
able of  Me<raAc£0  or  of  "Ap/^Xa.  Jos.  (Ant.  XII. 
xi.  1)  supposes  that  they  came  through  Galilee, 
which  he  reads  instead  of  Gilgal.  On  this  route 
stands  the  modern  Irbid,  the  identity  of  which 
name  with  Irbil  or  Arbela  is  proved  by  the  medi- 


aeval Arab  ;    %  ,       (Nasir-i-Khusrau  calls  it 

Irbil,  but  laKut  ana  others  Irbid;  cf.  Reland, 
Pal.  358)  ;  and  Robinson  (BE  ii.  398)  suggests  that 
M«raXtf0  or  Mcu<raXc60  stands  for  ni^DD,  a  term  lie 
thinks  appropriate  to  the  precipices,  honey-combed 
with  caves,  that  always  made  Arbela  a  place  of 
strategic  importance.  But  this  identification  is 
doubtful.  Again,  Bacchides,  having  ,  ""11 
Galilee,  might  have  approached  Jerus.  across  &s- 
draelon  by  the  trunk  road  through  Samaria,  a 
direction  which  is  called  in  the  Bk  of  Jth  (47)  the 
dvapdo-eis  to  Judsea.  On  this  route  there  lay  a 
strong  fortress,  Gilgal,  the  modern  Jiljilia,  which 
might  well  have  given  its  name  to  the  route  ;  and 
Ewald  identifies  this  with  the  Gilgal  of  our 
passage  (Hist.  Eng.  ed.  v,  323).  On  the  same  road, 
much  farther  N.  than  Gilgal,  stands  a  Meselieh, 
taken  by  some  to  be  the  Bethulia  of  the  Bk  of  Jth, 
and  therefore  a^fortress  that  Bacchides,  if  advan- 
cing by  this  direction,  would  certainly  have  to 
reckon  with;  while  close  to  Meselieh  stands 
Meithalun.  These  two  offer  a  probable  identifica- 
tion for  Me<mX<£0.  The  latter  is  said  to  lie  & 
'Ap^^Xois,  and  this  form  of  the  phrase  suggests  that 
Arbela  (observe  the  plural)  was  the  name,  not  of  a 
town,  but  a  district.  Now  Eus.  (  G~<  i  v  .  r.  -f  .  *  \  ,  °  \  i  * 
notes  the  name  as  existing  in  his  *  I  mo  :i  ••  >  ••  »  •, 
9J  miles  from  Lejjun,  a  position  which  suits  the 
entrances  from  Esdraelon  upon  Meselieh  and 
Meithalun.  It  is  just  possible,  therefore,  that 
"Ap/^Xa  was  the  name  of  the  whole  district.  A 
fourth  alternative  for  the  route  of  Bacchides  was 
through  Gilead,  which  name  is  read  for  Gilgal  by 
the  Syr.  of  1  Mac  92.  In  the  E.  of  Gilead  there 
lies  to-day  a  point  of  strategic  importance  known  as 
Irbid  ;  but  tnere  is  neither  a  Mesaloth  M->I  i.  T"1;  ,il. 
unless  the  latter  be  taken  to  be  tho  •'*  I;  '  !M 
Jericho,  which  Bacchi<l<  «  in:;'1'!  have  passed  had  he 
come  upon  Judsea  through  Gilead.  The  Gilead 
route,  however,  is  much  the  least  probable  of 
the  four  suggested.  See  BETH-AKBEL  and  GIL- 

G. A.  SMITH. 


ARBITE  ('5"]xrr).—  The  LXX  (2  S  23s5)  apparently 
reads  'y^n  (the  Archite),  cf.  Jos  162  and  'Hushai  the 
Archite/  2  S  1582  ;  but  a  place  'Arab,  in  the  S.  of 
Judah,  is  mentioned  Jos  1563.  In  the  parallel 
passage  1  Ch  II87  we  find  'the  son  of  Ezbai' 
fam-fa),  a  reading  which  -"  -  -..j-|n;{  -1  by  several 
MSS  of  the  LXX  2  S  I.e.  -  .•  s  .  •„•,  v  .  .  and  which 
is  probably  correct.  J.  F.  STENNWG. 


ARBONAI  ('A/>/Jwwfc,  Jth  224).—  A  torrent  appar- 
ently near  Cilicia.  It  cannot  be  represented  by  the 
modern  Nahr  Ibrahim^  since  the  ancient  name  of 
that  river  was  the  Adonis;  nor  does  the  latter 
answer  to  the  term  'torrent'  (x^^pos)  applied  to 
the  Arbonai  C.  R.  COXDER. 

ARCH.—  1.  Of  the  Temple.  The  word  'arch'  is 
used  in  the  plural  ('arches')  14  times  in  Ezk  40. 
That  neither  'arch'  nor  'arches'  has  any  right  to 
appear  in  the  Eng.  Bible  at  all,  an  examination  of 
the  Heb.  word,  of  the  versions,  and  of  the  context, 
will  make  clear.  The  Heb.  word  is  according  to 
the  Mass,  pointing  D^^K  'Slammim,  which  is  the 
plur.  of  DTK  '01am  ;  the  word  is,  however,  only 
iound  with  suffixes,  and  as  the  text  stands  it  is 
sing,  not  plur.  ;  it  is  the  Ker§  or  corrected 
reading  that  makes  the  word  plural.  Twice 
indeed  (40lfl-  S())  does  the  fern.  plur.  rVir&i*  occur  ;  but 
Smend  (Comm.  p.  326)  suspects  an  error.  (Cornill 
in  v.16  reads  D^N  sing.  ;  v.80  he  rejects,  following 
most  Heb.  MSS.  )  In  all  the  remaining  12  places 
the  written  text  makes  it  singular  and  not  plural. 
The  word  occurs  nowhere  outside  this  chapter,  and 
it  is  almost  certainly  either  a  synonym  of  D^N 
,  porch,  or  a  clerical  error  for  this  last  word. 
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That  the  translators  of  tlie  LXX  had  before  them, 
m  all  the  instances  where  either  D^N  or  D!?^  is  now 
found,  one  and  the  same  Heb.  word  in  the  text, 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  these  translators  use 
but  one  Greek  word,  and  that  a  mere  translit.  of 
Q^w,  viz.  aikdfjL.  Cornill  in  his  amended  text  of 
Ezk  reads  D^',  never  °J?^,  and  trs.  by  Vorhalle 
(porch).  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  aixdfj. 
trs.  the  Heb.  word  19  sapli,  'threshold,'  in  Ezk 
46s,  ana  «?:«  >ayilt  'post,'  in  40™  14^6  *9  and  41*. 
The  Vulg.  uses  one  word  vestibulum  for  'elam  and 
'Qlam.  The  Targ.  also  uses  but  one  word,  this  being, 
however,  ^oS«  'ulammtf,  not,  as  the  LXX  would 
lead  us  to  expect,  ND^K  ' Mamma? .  It  is  certain 
that  ^elam  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^ulam  in  Ezk 
4031  81.30^  prob.  also  in  4025  2S,  where  the  >&lam  is 
said  to  be  toward  the  outer  court.  The  Douay 
Version,  which  follows  the  Vulg.  more  closely  than 
the  latter  does  the  LXX,  uses  m  all  cases  the 
Eng.  word  porch.  In  the  mod.  Gr.  version,  o-roct, 
porch,  is  the  uniform  rendering.  In  addition  to 
Cornill,  Smend,  A,  B.  Davidson  (see  their  Com- 
mentaries), Fried.  Delitzsch  (Prolegomena,  p. 
139),  the  Lexicons  of  Muhlau  and  Volck,  Buhl, 
Oxford,  and  the  majority  of  recent  critics,  accept 
the  view  that  both  Heb,  words  have  but  one 
meaning,  viz.  porch.  What  is  intended  by 
1  porch '  in  this  connexion  see  under  POBCH  and 
TEMPLE. 

2.  General  It  is  a  debatable  point  whether  the 
Israelites  m  OT  times  were  acquainted  with  the 
arch  as  an  architectural  device,  and  whether  they 
used  it.  There  is  no  corresponding  word  in 
Hebrew ;  but  indeed  few  architectural  terms  are 
found  in  this  language.  Heb.  is  the  1:  •  L  .;>_ 
poetry,  of  ethics,  and  of  religion,  and  no,  -M  -  *  ixo 
or  of  art.  See  ARCHITECTURE. 

T.  W.  DAYIES. 

ARCHANGEL.— See  ANGEL 

ARGHELAUS,— See  under  HEROD. 

ARCHERY. — Though  bows  are  mentioned  with 
tolerable  frequency  in  the  OT,  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  Israelites  were  not  distinguished 
above  the  surrounding  nations  by  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  this  weapon.  The  battle  of  Gilboa  was 
probably  lost  through  the  superiority  of  the  Philis- 
tine archers.  David,  after  the  battle,  endeavoured 
to  c 'KID  u  i  a  ore  archery  practice  in  Judah  (2  S  I18. 
Reject  KV  and  compare  Driver,  Notes  on  Samuel,  in 
loco).  Elisha  on  his  deathbed  (2  K  1315-19)  promised 
Joash  victory  over  Syria  by  the  use  of  the  bow. 
Probably  the  revival  of  Israel's  military  power 
under  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  was  due  to  improve- 
ment in  archery;  Hosea,  a  contemporary,  speaks 
(I6)  of  the  bow  as  the  national  weapon  of  Israel. 

The  most  effective  and  scientific  use  of  the  bow, 
however,  was  that  shown  by  the  Assyrians.  The 
terror  caused  by  their  archery  is  hinted  at  in  Is  528 
and  378S.  To  judge  from  Assyr.  reliefs,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Assyr.  armies  to  over- 
whelm their  enemies  with  the  bow,  and  to  use  the 
spear  and  sword  only  when  the  foe  was  already 
inflight.  W.  E.  BAKNES. 

1RCHEYITES  («'}:n«).— <  The  people  of  Erech,' 
a  town  identified  with  the  Bab.  Uruk  (modem 
Warka)r  on  the  leit  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Ga  1010,  between  Babel  and 
Accad,  as  the  second  city  oJt  importance  in  Mmrod's 
kingdom ;  and  its  name  occurs,  in  the  inscriptions, 
along  with  that  of  Accad,  as  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  N.  Babylonia. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Erech  were  '  deported ' 
as  colonists  to  Samaria  by  king  Assurbampal 
(668-626).  Their  name  is  mentioned  in  Lzr  ^ 
along  with  dwellers  in  Babylon  ;  and  the  4  deporta- 

**  Cor>vri<jht.  ]S9S,  by 


tion '  of  Archevites  most  probably  indicates  that 
Erech  sided  with  Babylon  in  the  revolt  of  Samas- 
sum-ukin  against  the  Assyr.  king  (cf.  Eyle,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah).  H.  E.  RTLE. 

ARCHIPPUS.  —  Archippus  is  mentioned  only 
twice  in  NT.  The  short  letter  sent  by  St  Paul  to 
Philemon  is  addressed  not  only  to  Philemon  and 
Apphia,  but  also  to  'A.,  our  fellow-soldier,'  as  well 
as  to  the  church  m  Philemon's  house  (v.2).  The 
position  here  assigned  to  A.,  between  the  mention 
of  Philemon  and  that  of  the  church  in  his  house, 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  he  was,  if  not  a 
near  relative  (perhaps  a  son  or  brother),  at  any 
rate  one  belonging  to  the  household  circle  *  Fellow- 
soldier'  is  doubtless  applied  to  him  (as  to  Epa- 
phroditus,  Ph  225;  cf.  also  Ph  4a,  2  Ti  2s)  as 
enduring  conflict  in  the  service  of  the  Church  or 
the  gospel,  probably  in  some  official  position ; 
but  what  that  position  was,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  Nor  is  much  more  ligh  •  "  \  by 
the  other  passage  (Col  417)  which  -;•  -  »  his 
4  ministry  (SuiKovluv)  in  the  Lord.'  The  term 
$ia.KQvia.  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  in  its 
technical  sense  of  the  office  of  deacon,  or  in  that  of 
bishop  or  presbyter  or  evangelist ,  it  may  denote 
any  service,  but  the  adjunct  eV  Kupic*}  defines  it  as 
specially  undertaken  for  the  Church  by  one 
'  living  and  acting  in  the  Lord  under  the  sense  of 
holy  obligation'  (Meyer).  The  form  of  the  admoni- 
tion has  been  thought  to  imply  some  misgiving  or 
doubt  or  censure,  as  though  A.  were  still  young  or 
subordinate,  weak  or  too  indulgent,  or  inclined  to 
be  remiss,  and  so  in  special  need  of  warning  or 
stimulus;  but  it  need  not  convey  more  than  that 
the  'service1  was  a  difficult  one,  m  which  he 
might  well  be  strengthened  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  Church  acting  on  the  apostle's  message. 
The  suggestion  of  Lightfoot,  among  others, 
that  A.  was  a  Laodicean  teacher,  on  the  ground 
that  417  is  joined  by  Kal  to  the  context  in 
which  the  Laodicean  Church  is  spoken  of,  seems 
improbable  j  for,  apart  from  other  difficulties,  why 
should  St.  Paul  have  taken  this  roundabout  way  of 
reaching  A.  (if  not  himself  a  Colossian)  through  a 
strange  church,  when  he  was  almost  simultaneously 
addressing  him  directly  (Philem'2)?  There  seems 
little  historical  basis  for  the  tradition  that  A.  was 
one  of  the  70  •!'-'"  '•  *  who  became  bishop  of 
Laodicea  and  -  .  ••  i\  a  "  :  rtyrdom  at  Chonse. 

WILLIAM  P.  DIOKSON. 

ARCHITE  C?"!*?).— The  native  of  a  town  (Erech?, 
not  Archi  as  in  AV  of  Jos  162)  situated  on  the 
north  border  of  Benjamin,  probably  the  modern 
*Ain  'Ank,  west  of  Bethel.  Hushai,  David's  friend 
(2  S  1532) ,  belonged  to  this  town.  See  S  WP  vol.  iii. 
sheet  xvii.  C.  R.  COHTDER. 

**  ARCHITECTURE.— The  influences  which  formed 
the  architecture  of  the  Hebrews  were  very  diverse. 
Besides  the  highly  developed  structures  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  there  was  the  native  Amorite  building, 
and  the  starting-point  of  the  people  themselves 
from  a  nomadic  life.  The  great  tent  of  the  taber- 
nacle, with  its  chamber  of  wood,  must  have  been 
the  ideal  type  for  a  long  period  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  is,  according  to  Pergusso  r-  :•  •.  l^i  i_  of  it  (see 
TABERNACLE),  strictly  in  i •••<••  i  ,'.  what  may 
be  seen  as  the  system  of  development  from  the 
Bedawi  tent  at  present.  A  widespread  low  tent 
is  pitched,  fencing  of  reeds  or  piles  oi  stone  is 
built  around  it  to  make  a  shelter  from  storms ;  the 
tent  is  then  carried  out  over  the  shelter  walls,  or 
else  enclosed  in  a  courtyard,  and  settlements  are 
thus  formed  which  are  compounded  of  walling  for 
the  sides  and  tent  for  the  covering.  Such  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  of  the  tabernacle ;  and 
long  after  the  entrance  into  Pal.  the  Hebrews,  in 
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the  south  at  least,  continued  to  depend  on  tents 
and  skins,  instead  of  building  and  pottery.  The 
closely  inhabited  region  south  of  Hebron,  where  at 
every  mile  or  two  a  name  of  an  OT  village  is  to 
be  found,  is  absolutely  bare  of  any  early  building, 
and  not  a  fragment  of  Jewish  pottery  is  to  be 
found  there.  This  shows  that  the  people  retained 
the  nomadic  type  of  life  although  settled  on  the 
land. 

The  Amorite  buildings  of  brick  were  massive  and 
imposing  to  a  desert  people  :  '  cities  great,  and 
fenced  up  to  heaven '  (Dt  I28).  The  thick  walls  of 
well-laid  brickwork,  as  seen  at  Tell  Hesy,  were 
very  strong  defences,  and  quite  wide  enough  to 
have  considerable  houses  built  upon  the  wall  (Jos 
215).  Woodwork  was  largely  used  (Jos  820)  ;  but 
probably  for  roofing,  as  no  trace  of  vaulted  brick 
roofs  has  yet  been  found.  This  system  of  mud- 
brick  building  continued  to  be  used  throughout 
the  Jewish  history,  as  is  seen  at  Tell  Hesy,  and 
alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  (1310-12);  and  such  building 
was  probably  in  type,  as  well  as  material,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Amorite  style.  What  the  external 
appearance  of  these  buildings  was,  is  shown  by  the 
figures  ol  forts  conquered  by  the  Egyptians  in 
Syria,  and  represented  on  the  monuments.  High 
blank  walls  gave  no  opening  or  hold  for  an  enemy  ; 
pilasters  and  towers  strengthened  the  faces  and 
corners  of  the  forts ;  and  projecting  chambers 
overhanging  the  more  important  points  enabled 
the  defenders  to  prevent  any  sapping  or  scaling. 
The  gateway  was  a  pr«^>%tini  building  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  a  plan  nhvh  (-nabl^d  the  defenders 
to  make  it  a  death  trap  to  any  attacking  party; 
for  on  forcing  the  outer  gate  the  besiegers  would 
be  confined  in  a  narrow  space  exposed  to  ceaseless 
attack  overhead.  Defence  at  this  age  seems  to 
have  been  far  superior  to  attack;  and  without  a 
siege  train  such  torts  could  be  reduced  only  by 
stratagem  (as  at  Ai)  or  by  starvation. 

When  stone  building  was  required,  it  appears  to 
have  been  probably  of  masonry  hewn  to  fit  on  the 
spot,  or  at  least  of  irregular  courses  ;  for  the  Jews 
were  astonished  at  proper  construction,  with  hewn 
stone  all  cut  regularly  in  advance,  and  they 
remark  when  neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any 
tool  of  iron  was  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
building  (1  K  67).  The  mechanical  Phoenicians 
appear  to  have  planned  the  temple  entirely  in 
advance,  as  the  Egyptians  did  in  early  times, 
marking  each  stone  with  its  place;  Hiram's 
builders  and  the  Gebalites  being  responsible  for  this 
work  (1  K  518).  The  stone  was  sawn  with  saws, 
as  m  the  best  Egyp.  work  (IK  79).  The  cause  of 
this  Phoan.  superiority  in  stonework  is  probably 
from  their  occupying  a  rocky  coast  where  brick  is 
less  attainable,  and  a  wet  coast  where  stone  is  the 
more  needful. 

Of  the  architectural  forms  very  little  is  known 
directly.  The  onh  caivincr*  yet  seen,  which  are 
certainly  of  the  peuod  <XL  iho  monarchy,  are  the 
slabs  of  Tell  Hesy.  There  a  cavetto  cornice,  like 
the  usual  Egyp.  form  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  is 
carved  on  a  thin  slab,  which  was  placed  over  a 
doorway  as  a  lintel.  JFrom  the  want  of  solidity, 
and  the  curve  of  the  back,  manifestly  following 
that  of  the  face,  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not  a 
structural,  but  only  an  ornamental  member ;  like 
the  similar  thin  stone  lintels  attached  by 
(wooden  ?)  pegs  to  the  brick  wall  behind,  in  the 
palace  of  Akhenaten  at  Tel  el-Amarna,  What  the 
real  nature  of  the  door-crown  was  has  not  been 
preserved;  it  may  have  been  of  wood,  but  looking 
to  Egyp.  usage  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  an 
arch  of  brickwork,  like  the  walls. 

The  sides  of  the  doorways  Lave  also  been  pre- 
served, though  reversed  m  re-use  in  a  later 
building.  They  are  decorated  with  pilasters,  which 


show  the  form  of  the  columns  in  use  at  that  age. 
A  rounded  low  stone  base  supported  the  stout  and 
clumsy  column,  which  is  even  represented  as  equal 
m  diameter  to  the  base.  At  least  the  ideal  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Egyp.,  whose  column 
was  far  narrower  than  its  base.  The  column 
diminished  greatly  upward,  and  was  capped  at  the 
top  by  a  volute  of  Ionic  nature.  In  the  stonework 
this  volute  seems  to  imitate  a  coil  of  metal;  but 
the  whole  design  appears  to  come  from,  a  decorating 
of  wooden  posts  with  rams'  horns,  a  similar  idea  to 
the  bucrania  in  Gr.  use.  On  Assyr.  monuments, 
•  '!.*,  .f  -  "•  •  •  Dresented  which  have  been  considered 
<  •  ,  P  -  . '.  i  '  the  Ionic  ;  but  the  horn  form  (if  it 
ever  existed  in  these)  has  been  lost,  whereas  in  the 
earlier  Jewish  example,  which  is  probably  Solo- 
monic, the  coil  is  much  more  isolated  and 

show  by  their  shortness  that  a 
dado  existed  below  them,  and  was  an  important 
feature  in  the  building ;  but  no  stonework  of  a  dado 
has  been  preserved.  A  peculiar  feature  of  Jewish 
design  is  the  duplication  of  the  doorway.  In  the 
rock  tombs  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  a  double 
entrance ;  sometimes  only  carried  out  in  the  porch, 
where  a  pillar  will  stand  directly  in  front  of  the 
doorway.  The  same  duplication  is  seen  in  the 
building  at  Tell  Hesy  in  which  the  stone  slabs 
were  re-used,  as  above  described :  the  object  of  the 
building  is  not  known,  but;  on  three  sides,  if  not 
four,  it  had  two  doors.  As  these  doors  required  to 
be  secured  by  locks  or  fastenings,  the  taste  for 
double  entrances  must  have  been  very  strong. 
Such  a  duplication  occurs  both  in  Assyr.  and 
Persian  buildings,  and  belongs  therefore  to  an 
established  system. 

Of  other  ornament  the  drafting  of  the  walls  was 
the  most  prominent,  and  is  likewise  known  in 
Persia.  The  edges  of  the  stones  were  dressed  to  a 
straight  line  with  flat  faces,  while  the  middle  of 
each  external  face  was  occupied  by  a  projecting 
boss.  This  boss  was  sometimes  left  quite  rough — 
like  the  rusticated  work  of  the  Pitt]  palace ;  but 
usually  it  was  dressed  flat,  thus  leaving  the  joint 
lines  recessed  half  an  inch  to  3  inches  from  the 
mam  face  of  the  wall,  according  to  the  scale  of  the 
work.  The  great  stones  of  the  temple  substructure 
are  the  best  known  example  of  this  work,  but  they 
are  not  certainly  older  than  Herod.  On  a  smaller 
scale  this  same  work  was  found  in  the  lower 
courses  of  a  door  of  the  fortress  at  Tell  Hesy, 
which  takes  it  back  to  the  middle  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy ;  and  from  the  persistence  of  the  type 
to  the  present  day  it  appears  to  truly  belong  to  the 
country. 

Of  the  plans  of  buildings  we  know  even  less  than 
of  the  decoration.  The  temple,  ;  -  F- 1.  >-  \\  has 
pointed  out,  was  simply  a  ia-i'l'i;'  Oi  the 
dimensions  of  the  tabernacle,  and  we  may  carry 
the  parallel  further.  The  great  tent  pitched  over 
the  tabernacle  sides  extended  beyond  them,  and 
the  covered  space  thus  left  around  the  tabernacle 
would  doubtless  be  used  for  subsidiary  purposes. 
This  space  v.  \  •>  ->  pi  -mri  •!  :n  the  temple  as  a  chain 
of  chamber-  j»  1  '•  •;.'!  1  iK  sides,  a  construction 
which  was  not  favourable  to  any  grand  treatment 
of  the  exterior.  The  plan,  therefore,  was  ruled  by 
its  development  from  the  previous  sacred  place. 
In  the  later  temple  of  Herod  the  great  porch  was 
the  most  striking  feature,  and  accords  in  taste  with 
the  enormous  porticoes  o£  the  Herodian  rock- 
tombs  at  Jerusalem,  which  are  often  much  larger 
than  the  tomb  inside  the  rock.  Minor  buildings 
of  the  age  of  the  monarchy  have  been  found  in  the 
only  excavations  yet  made  in  a  city, — those  at 
Tell  Hesy.  One  building  already  mentioned  was 
square,  with  two  doors  on  each  side.  Another— 
perhaps  a  barrack — was  a  long  hall  with  two  rows 
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of  columns  from  end  to  end.  Until  further 
excavations  may  reveal  m  •  «  \  •  >'  -.  v.  can 
glean  but  little  about  the  ,  i  ,  i  ,  .  ,i  <  •  i-  of 
Jewish  architecture. 

W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETEIE. 

ARGTURUS.  —  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  constellation  Bootes  or  the  TT-  J  •  •  Arcturus 
is  the  •  C-  •*•,«)"  A  V  for  -  >  I  ob  99,  and 

vyL'Ai^'i,  J.o  -^'2. 

The  identification  of  "Ash,  'Ayish,  has  formed 
subject  for  wide  conjecture.  Versions  :  LXX 
"E<nrepoj/  in  both  places  (agreeing  with  Pesh.  in 
placing  no1^,  rTAetaSa,  before  ^  in  99)  ;  Pesh. 

|Za.lL  'lyyutlul  of  doubtful  meaning,  explained 
by  Arabic  Lexx.  as  Capella  Aurigge,  but  placed  in 
Taurus  ;  Vulg.  99  Arcturum  (whence  AY"),  3832 
Vesperum.  ;  Targ.  99  transliterates,  3832  4  the  hen 

9  i  "** 
with  her  chickens,'  i.e.  the  Pleiades  ;  Sa'adya,  ICJLAJ 

«•*" 

Mjixj,  i.e.  Ursa  Major.    In  the  Talm.  Serachoth 


586,  B.  Yehuda  explains  'Ash  as  NITP  Yfttha,  and 
later  Talmudists  interpret  this  as  '  the  tail  of  the 
Ram,'  i.e.  Pleiades,  or  'the  head  of  the  Bull,'  i  e. 
Aldebaran  with,  the  Hyades.  TbnEzra,  'the  Bear.' 
Among  moderns  there  are  two  main  explanations. 

1.  The  great  Bear   or  Wain;   Ges.,   Del.,   KV, 
etc.     With  the  Arabs  the  four  stars  of  this  group 
which  form  the  quadrilateral  are  known  as  Na'sh 
'the  bier,'  the  three  stars  of  the  tail  being  'the 
r.;«  :  '     i*.   >f  the  bier,'  a  phrase  winch  resembles 
;'n»,  -si  .1   S«  38s2  ^Ayish  with  her  children.'    It  is, 
however,  impossible  Dli.lcl^iii-jal'y  to  identify  the 
root  of  Arab.  Na'sh  w.ih  Hob.  _-l-'&,  and  still  more 
so  with  'Ayish 

2.  The  Pleiades  ;  Stern  ;"  G<  ;i!f  rS  Jud.  Zeitsclir. 
iii.  258  ff.  ;  Hoffmann,  ZA1*  }\'  in  1071;  Noldeke. 
Stern  points  out  that  Job  38>22~38  deals  with  weather 
phenomena,  and  that  therefore  the  constellations 
mentioned    vv.81-  32   appear    to    be    regarded    as 
marking  or  influencing  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
Since  the  Bear  is  visible  in  the  N,    horp-phoro 
throughout  the  year,  it  could  scarcely  be  il'o:,jilir 
of  as  a  season  prognosticator.     Thus  Job  38S2b  is 
rendered,    'Alcyone   with  her  children,'  i.e.   the 
principal   star    of    the    P1  '   """  "    with    its 
companions,    the  other  mentioned 
being   ii  <  r>'<  'o«l  as  the  Hyades,  Orion,  and  Canis 
Major  \\it'i  "MI   :-.    We  then  have  allusion  to  four 
groups  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  signs  of  the 
seasons,  and  rising  in  close  succession  one  upon 
another      The  form  'Ayish  is  thought  to  be  correct 
(so  Dillmann)  rather  than  'Ash,  and   Hoffmann 
vocalises    'Ayy&sh,    thus    connecting    with    Pesh. 
•lyyfitha.                                      C.  P.  SUBNET. 

ARD  0"^).—  Benjamin's  son,  Gn  462*,  but  his 
grandson,  Nu  26'to=l  Ch  8s  (Addar).  Patronymic 
Atfdites  (Nu  2640).  G.  HAEFOED-BATTEBSBY. 

ARD  AT  (2  Es  926  AV  Ardath),  'a  field'  in  an 
unknown  situation. 


ARDON  (l^fi?).—  A  son  of  Caleb  (1 


ARELI  (^nN  <Hon'  or  'hearth  of  El').—  A  son 
of  Gad  (Gn  46i6,  Nu  2617).  Patronymic  Arelites 
(Nu  2617).  G.  HAEFQRD-BATTEBSBY. 

AREOPAGITE  ?Ap€oiraytnis,  Ac  IT**  only),  applied 
to  Dionysius  (vdi.  see)  as  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Areopagus. 

AREOPAGUS  ("Apeics  ndyof,  AV  <  Vr-  •»'»,!  j.;*' 
Ac  I?*9,  'Mars1  hill'  IT22).—  The  llill  of  Mars  is  an 


eminence  nearly  due  west  of  the  Athenian  Akro- 
polis,  and  separated  therefrom  by  a  low,  narrow 
declivity.  Here  sat  from  the  earliest  antiquity  the 
council  of  the  V  ••  •  -  at  first  a  mainly  "judicial 
body  composed  ot  Eupatridse  recruited  annually 
from  the  retiring  archons.  After  the  Macedonian 
subjugation  of  Athens,  and  under  the  Homan  rule, 
this  council  probably  retained  more  authority 
within  Attica  than  any  other  representative  body, 
and  references  to  it  in  later  Attic  inscriptions  are 
numerous.  The  hill  rises  gradually  from  the  W., 
but  drops  abruptly  on  N.  and  E.  On  the  summit 
remain  the  benches  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  \\  ,  -  -.  m  the  open  air  (v-n-aidpLot  eSt/m- 
£brr>,  "'  .,  •  L18).  Sixteen  worn  steps  cut  in 
the  rock  lead  to  the  summit ;  and  the  two  stones, 
called  the  apyol  \ieoi,  the  \i6os  avcufelas  'of  im- 
placability,' and  #£pew«r  'of  ill-doing,'  still  remain, 
on  one  and  the  other  of  which  sat  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  of  murder.  The  council  is  termed  in 
Inscr.  Attic,  iii.  714,  'the  most  holy,'  rb  o-e^rarov 
o-vveSpiov ;  and  to  us  the  awful  associations,  which 
attached  to  the  hill  and  to  the  cave  of  the  Furies 
at  its  foot,  made  it  a  fitting  background  for  St. 
Paul's  solemn  declaration  of  a  new  faith  in  the 
unknown  God.  However,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  curious  idlers  who  led  St.  Paul 
thither  had  any  other  end  in  view  than  to  gain  a 
quiet  spot,  far  removed  from  the  hum  of  the  busy 
Agora  below,  where  they  might  hear  in  peace  what 
this  newest  of  enthusiasts  had  to  say.  The  state- 
ment of  St.  Luke,  that  the  philosophers  took  St. 
Paul  by  the  hand  (eViAa/34ue*>oi,  Ac  1719,  cf.  Ac  9>27 
2319,  also  Mt.  1431,  Mk  823),  is  not  appropriate  to 
accusers  bringing  to  trial  a  religious  innovator. 
Nor,  if  the  meeting  which  St.  Paul  addressed  had 
been  a  judicial  court,  would  it  have  dispersed  in 
the  way  related ;  some  mocking,  while  others  said, 
'  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.'  There- 
fore Chrysostom's  view,  that  St  Paul  was  formally 
arraigned  before  the  Areopagite  council,  must  be 
dismissed.  There  is  every  reason,  moreover,  for 
believing  that  in  Ac  1722~31  we  have  the  actual  gist 
of  what  St.  Paul  said,  and  in  tone  it  is  not  the 
defence  of  a  man  forcibly  apprehended  and  put  on 
his  trial  for  blasphemy.* 

Suirdi'u  on  the  Areopagus  and  facing  K,  St. 
1*111.1  !u  in-  his  feet  the  Theseion,  and  on  his  right 
hand  the  Akropohs,  with  its  splendid  temples 
intact.  Such  surroundings  would  fill  with  en- 
thusiasm every  cultured  Christian  of  to-day. 
Wherever  St.  Paul  turned,  his  glance  must  have 
fallen  on  the  severe  and  lovely  works  of  art  which 
still  adorned  the  decadent  city.  Thus  a  table  was 
spread  before  him  of  which  nineteenth  century 
humanists  are  laboriously  but  thankfully  gather- 
ing up  the  scattered  crumbs.  To  St.  Paul's 
Semitic  imagination  nothing  of  all  this  appealed. 
It  was  to  him  ]ust  gold  or  silver  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man's  device,  the  work  of  a 
period  of  ignorance  at  which  God  had  mercifully 
winked. 

For  a  fuller  disquisition  on  this  point,  and  for 
a  description  of  the  view  of  Athens  from  the  Hill 
of  Mars,  see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep. 
of  St.  Paul,  ch  x.  P.  C  CONYBEAEE. 

ARES  ('Apes),  1  Es  510.— 756  of  Ins  descendants 

returned  with  Zerub. :  th< »    k :••••]  to  the  775 

(Ezr  26)  or  652  (Neh  710)  <:    .  ,:••  •  •      \rah  (rrjN). 
H,  ST.  J.  TEACKEEAY. 

ARETAS  (Aram,  nmn,  Gr.  'Aperas,  more  correctly 
'A/^flay,  as  in  the  name  of  the  famous  bishop  of 
Csesarea  Mazaca;  the  analogy  of  apt-rtf  probably 
influenced  the  commoner  spelling). — 1.  King  of 
the  'Arabians,'  2  Mac  58  (see  below).  2.  King  of 
the  Nabatsean  Arabs,  whose  '  ethnarch '  or  gover- 

*  See,  however,  Eamsay  in  Ewpos.  5th  Ser.  ii.  209  f.,  261  f. 
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,.  _.Li__  af.  £ke  instance  of  the  Jews  (Ac 
•  '  may  well  have  been  a  proselyte), 

was  ;r:n«vd  •'*:':  *he  city  of  Damascus  to  capture 
(Trtdcrcu,  ^  Co  il'-,  and  destroy  (Ac  9}  St.  Paul.  He 
escaped  the  ethnarch's  hands  by  the  aid  of  the 
disciples,  who  lowered  him  in  a  basket  from  a 
window  in  the  wall.  This  was  shortly  after  St. 
Paul's  conversion,  which  event,  rather  than  his 
escape  from  Damascus,  would  seem  to  be  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  the  /^erot  rpla  fry  of  Gal  I18  (see 
Lightf.  in  loc.}.  If  so,  the  escape  may  have  taken 
place  at  any  point  of  time  during  the  three  years. 
If  the  escape  itself  is  the  point  from  which  they  are 
reckoned,  the  conversion  can  hardly  lie  far  behind. 

How  Damascus,  a  town  within  the  Eom.  prov. 
of  Syria,  came  to  be  guarded  by  the  officer  of  an 
Arab  king,  is  a  much-debated  question.  The  most 
probable  solution  is  the  hypothesis  of  a  temporary 
extension  of  the  Arab  kingdom  to  Damascus.  The 
facts  are  as  follows  :— 

The  Nabatseans  (1033)  are  possibly  identical  with 
the  NEBAIOTH  (nra:)  of  OT  (so  Jos.  Ant.  i.  xii.  4. 
The  main  difficulty  is  the  unvarying  distinctness 
of  the  final  consonants  &  and  n).  They  were  prob- 
ably of  Arab  race,  but  used  the  Aram,  language 
for  writing  and  inscriptions  (Noldeke  in  Schenkel, 
BL,  1872,  s.v.  Nabataer,  and  in  ZDMG  xvii.  703 
sqq.t  xxv.  122  sqq.).  We  first  meet  with  them  as  a 
formidable  power  in  connexion  with  the  wars  of 
Antigonus,  B.C.  312,  centred  in  the  former  Edomite 
stronghold  of  SELA  (Nabat.  'Sal/  Gr.  H^rpa, 
hence  the  name  for  their  country,  'Apapta  ^  vpbs  ry 
TLtrpg.,  or  *  Arabia  Petraea '),  whence  their  power 
gradually  extended  itself  N.  and  S.  Their  first 
known  ruler  is  the  Aretas  of  2  Mac  58,  with 
whom  Jason  vas  imprisoned  (&YK\eur6els)  or,  per- 
haps, '  accused '  (adopting  the  conjecture  &yK\ij8els)9 
B.C.  160  \.  is-  ,  ',  •  .  .  "*&'  v"t  a  recognised  king. 
A  few  «•!.••  I,  <  i  i  i  i»  V'«  •»:•',"  •  appear  a-  fi loudly 
to  the  "Maccabsean  party  (1  Mac  5^  9s5).  With  the 
M  .  n  \  of  ilie  Gr.  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  the 
V  i-j  !,,'•.•  increase  in  power ;  about  B.C.  105  their 
'  king '  Erotimus  *  nunc  Aegyptum  nunc  Syriam 
infestabat  magnumque  nomen  Arabum  viribus 
finitimorum  exsanguibus  fecerat'  (Trog.  Pomp.  ap. 
Justin,  xxxix.  v.  5-6).  By  B.C.  85  A.  in.  is  master 
of  Damascus ;  to  him  belong  the  coins  Ba<ri\^o>s 
'Ap£rov  <btXt\\ijvos  stiuck  at  Damascus  (Schurer, 
HJP  L  ii.  353,  n.  11).  He  took  the  side  of 
Hyrcanus  against  Aristobulus,  B.C.  65-62,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  attacked  by  Scaurus  whom 
Pompey  had  left  as  legate  of  Syria;  Scaurus 
obtained  a  nominal  submission  and  a  payment  of 
money  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  v.  1 ;  BJl.  viii.  1).  Damascus 
had  already  fallen  into  Eom.  hands  (Ant.  xiv.  ii.  3; 
BJ  I.  vi.  2),  in  which  it  remained,  with  the  excep- 
tion to  be  noticed  below,  as  part  of  the  prov.  of 
Syria,  but  with  certain  liberties  of  its  own  (for 
proof  in  detail  see  Schurer,  n,  14,  in  part  modifying 
Mommsen's  important  note,  Provinces,  Eng.  tr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  148  sq.).  A.  in.  was  succeeded  by  Malchus 
(c.  50-28),  Obodas  II.  (c,  28-9  B.C.),  and  A.  IV.  (c.  9 
B.C.-A.D.  40),  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

His  original  name  was  Aeneas,  but  he  assumed 
tne  name  of  A.  on  taking  the  kingdom  (Jos.  Ant. 
XVI.  ix.  4).  In  B.C.  4  he  sends  some  unruly  auxili- 
aries to  aid  the  expedition  of  Varus  against  the 
Jews  (BJ  ii.  v.  1 ;  J  nt.  XVIT.  x.  9).  After  A.D.  28 
he  attacked  and  defeated  Herod  Antipas,  partly 
in  revenge  for  the  divorce  of  his  daughter  by  the 
latter  (see  HEBODIAS,  and  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  v.  1,  2  : 
the  victory  was  transferred  in  Christian  legend 
to  Abgar  of  Edessa ;  Gutschmidt,  Kleine  Schrtften, 
iii.  31).  Tiberius  ordered  Vitellius,  propraetor  of 
Syria,  to  chastise  A.  for  this  attack,  but  the  news 
of  Tiberius'  death  (A.D.  37)  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
pedition (Jos.  ibid.  §  3), 

This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  St.  Paul's  escape, 
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which  was  within  3  years  ol  his  nrat  visit  to  the 
Church  at  Jerus.,  which  latter  again  was  within 
14  years  of  the  visit  recorded  in  Gal  2.  Taking 
the  latter  (against  Ramsay's  view,  St.  Paul  the 
Traveller,  but  see  Sanday  in  Expositor,  Feb.  and 
Apr.  1896)  as  identical  with  that  of  Ac  15,  and 
working  back  with  the  data  of  the  Ac  from  the 
arrival  of  FESTUS,  A.D.  60,  we  time  Gal  2  about  the 
year  51.  *  Fourteen  years J  previous,  i.e.  about  38, 
comes  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  the  Church  of  Jerus., 
and  the  three  previous  years  again,  viz.  38,  37, 
and  36,  bring  us  to  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and 
cover  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Damascus. 

At  some  time,  then,  during  the  three  years  in 
question,  Damascus  had  come  under  A.  It  cannot 
have  been  long  before,  as  there  are  coins  of  Damas- 
cus with  the  image  and  superscription  of  Tiberius 
down  to  A.D.  34 ;  but  there  are  none  with  those 
of  Gains  or  Claudius.  The  image  of  Nero  begins 
in  62-63.  The  inference  is  natural  that  the  acces- 
sion of  G-aius  marks  the  transfer.  That  A.  could 
have  seized  it  by  force  in  the  face  of  Vitellius  is 
put  of  the  question.  But  it  is  not "  •  <  *  •  V ,  ' "  ', 
it  was  granted  to  him  by  the  new  •  •  :  . ,  i  • 

was  not  kindly  disposed  towards  .  I  • .  i 
and  would  not  be  unlikely  to  grant  a  mark  of 
imperial  favour  to  Ms  bitter  enemy.  It  is  true 
that  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Herod  took 
place  only  in  the  summer  of  39  (Schurer,  I.  ii.  36 n,), 
a  date  scarcely  early  enough  for  St.  Paul's  escape 
from  Damascus.  But  the  grant  to  Agrippa  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with  the  title  of 
king,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Caligula's  first 
acts  (Ant.  XVIII.  vi.  10),  and  in  38  the  emperor 
granted  an  Itursean  principality  to  Soemus  (Dio 
Cass.  lix.  12).  A  similar  grant  may  well  have  been 
made  to  Aretas. 

A.  must  have  lived  till  about  A.D.  40,  as  of  the 
20  dated  Aretas-inscriptions  of  el-Hegr,  two  be- 
long to  his  48th  year,  as  also  do  certain  coins.  No 
other  Nabatsean  king  has  left  so  rich  a  legacy  of 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  both,  his  standing 
title  is  Rahem-ammeh,  'lover  of  Ms  people'  (the 
contrast  with  the  ^iX^AX^  of  A.  III.  supr.  is 
suggestive).  Under  him  the  Nabataean  kingdom 
extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Bed  Sea  (cf . 
Jos.  Ant.  I.  xii.  4).  .By  62  Damascus  had  again 
been  taken  over  by  the  Romans,  and  V1-n;riM  to 
the  province  of  Syria  when,  in  106,  the  ISiil/nticmi 
kingdom  itself  was  added  to  the  empire  as  the 
province  of  Arabia. 

What  is  greatly  wanted  is  a  coin  (or  coins)  of 
Damascus  between  37  and  54  A.D.  Meanwhile, 
it  should  be  noted  that  2  Co  II82  is  our  solitary 

Eiece  of  positive  evidence  for  Damascus  having 
>rmed  part  of  the  Nabataean  kingdom  at  any 
time  after  the  Christian  era.     The  fact,  as  has 
been  shown  above,  has  an  important  bearing  on 
Pauline  chronology. 

The  best  collection  and  discussion  of  the  evidence 
is  in  Schurer,  HJP  I.  ii.,  esp.  his  indispensable 
Append,  ii.  on  the  Nabatsean  kingdom,  pp.  345- 
362,  to  which  the  above  article  is  principally 
indebted. 

Li  i-:.'  v  i  r  in  —  Fehiircr  ffh  us  ample  iv'c  •  ru'  s-  ID  the  lit.  of  the 
^  ..  ,i  •  i  •  !  "i  In  iion"  v>oo  il  i  i  ,)•:  to  A.  iv.  see 
(  ./V,'  ,  Pant  u  ,  F.,  s"_>2.'"  •  -  'noAMJ.i, 

\          I     ibil  J"  •»      (I'\;    I.          '„*,    A   IWI  •'    /     '"'•    ,.       «i  '!•!/ 

Aratnen,  Berim,  U>»t)  </  -i  i  •  -i  •  •ivrj-  -x-1  "  J  of  Mnga 
by  von  Gutsnhmidt) ;  I.  (>.  !!••:  ,  '•  •.  r  .".  Areta* 
Arabum  regie  (Witter  .  .  t  ,  Virj  >r,  de  temporum  in  Act. 
App.  ratione,  pp.  173-182;  Wiese>r,  Chtow'  ',v,  rr>.  167-175, 
and  in  PRJB.s.v.  Aretas  ;  Meyer-Wendt  on  Acts,  Mini  §  4  n. ; 
Eohden,  de  Palaestvrut  et  Arabia  Provincti*  JRomani*  (1885). 
Also,  in  addition  to  the  references  in  the  body  of  this  article, 
ace  ARABIA,  PAUL,  DAMASCUS,  NEBAIOTH,  ETHXARCH. 

A.  ROBERTSON. 

ARGOB  (rain*). — Apparently  an  officer  of  Peka- 
hiah,  king  of  Israel,  assassinated  by  Pekah 
together  with  the  king  his  master  and  one  Arieh 
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(2  K  1525) ;  so  Ewald,  Thenius,  Keil,  and  most. 
Another  explanation  makes  Argob  and  Aiieh 
conspirators  with  Pekah.  Probably  the  passage 
is  corrupt  See  Klostermann,  who  suggests  the 
emendation  v£u  nxo  yy^^^  *  with  his  400  warriors'; 
— by  a  sndden  coup  Pekah  and  his  50  surprise  400. 

C.  F.  BUKNEY. 

ARGOB  (rtf-tN; ;  once,  Dt  313,  with  the  art.  n:nxrr).-~~ 
A  district  mentioned  in  Dt  34« 13- 14,  1  K  413,  and  de- 
scribed as  situated  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan, 
in  the  kingdom  of  'Og,  and  as  containing  three- 
score cities,  all  strongly  fortified,  *  with  high 
walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besides  very  many  cities  of 
the  country  folk*  (i.e.  un  walled  cities  :  see  Ezk  3811). 
The  particular  district  intended  is  uneeitain.  The 
Targums  of  Onk.  and  Jon.  r  \  •  •  \  ,  -  *  by  KID-IB 
( Pseud. -Jon.  K3i n&),  i.e.  the'! '  :  •  •  "  ,  oTpaxwy, 
of  Greek  writers  (see  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  Si.  10  E  5 
G.  A.  Smith,  Geogr.  543),  some  25  miles  S.  of 
Damascus,  a  remarkable  volcanic  formation,  in 
shape  resembling  roughly  a  pear,  about  25  miles 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  19  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
rugged  surface  of  which  consists  of  innumer- 
able rocks  or  boulders  of  black  basalt,  inter- 
sected by  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction 
(see  TEAGHONITIS).  This  formation,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  streams  of  lava  emitted  from  the 
Jebel  Hauran,  on  the  S.E.,  rises  some  20-30  ft. 
above  the  -i.'-o-  ••«''  /  plain;  and  'its  border  is 
as  clearly  iloi'* i  ii  n-*  n  rocky  coast,  which  it  very 
much  resembles.'  It  forms  a  natural  fortress, 
which  a  small  bodv  of  defenders  could  hold  even 
i  '  :  «!  (Determined  invader ;  and  hence  its 
IM  • .  ••  si.i'M  » the  Leja  (i.e  laja'ah,  refuge,  retreat). 
Some  modern  witters  have  accepted  the  identifica- 
tion thus  suggested  by  Onk.  and  Jon.,  supporting 
it  further,  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Leja  contains 
the  remains  of  several  ancient  cities,  partly  by 
tJi'1  pl«'lo!oi:ifkji1  arguments  that  Argob  signifies 
•  £  i  out ,'  .'ma  nli.it  the  term  Van  (AY  e  region '),  used 
regularly  in  connexion  with  it  in  the  OT,  is  in- 
lemled  as  a  designation  of  its  rocky  boundary 
spoken  of  above.  The  identification  is,  however, 
extremely  doubtful,  and  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  best  recent  authorities.  To  take  the  latter 
point  first,  the  philological  arguments  appealed 
to  are  exceedingly  precarious.  Argob  can  be  inter- 
preted stony  only  up"i«  :*•<  ••:<  '•••i:  ]»:•»  assump- 
tion that  the  root  an  ••'<••  s  ••,  ^  i  -  to  judge, 
however,  from  nrn  clc  f*  '„'  ••'•/'  i  -oh  '2\  3  3838),  it 
would  denote  naturally  "a  rich  and  earthy  soil 


25),  fig.  a  meets11  ""T  •  •  '/  //  or  allotment  (Jos  174 
199),  applied  to  :\  \t'  \ , \\t\\  district  or  'region' 
(BVm),  Zeph  :!'  '•""•:  Hi  10  is  consequently  no 
ground  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  used  speci- 
ally on  account  of  the  rocky  border  of  the  Leja. 
Q  ••  -"y  Vie  remains  of  ancient  cities  in  (or 
ij-o  ,  ui  M  must  have  been  the  biblical  Bashan 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Leja  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  much  more  numerous  on  "• " i  -1  •  •  •"  •  i ir 
sides  of  the  Jebel  Hauran  (S.E.  of  the  Leu  ,,  ••  ,•  :i, 
covered  by  a  rich  and  loamy  soil,  sinks  down  gradu- 
ally, especially  on  the  S.  and  W.,  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  plain.  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
studded  with  deserted  towns  and  villnjre'8— accord- 
ing to  Wetzstein,  who  has  described  it  irio-a  fully 
(Meisebericht  uber  Hauran  u.  die  Trachonen,  1860, 
p.  42),  the  E.  and  S.  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Hauran 
alone  contain  the  remains  of  some  300  such  ancient 
sites ;  they  are  also  numerous  on  the  W.  and 
S  T»*.  -lo1 ,  (cf.  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus*, 
PI  :> »;-.  :>;!<'  251,  253).  The  dwellings  in  these 
deserted  localities  are  of  a  remarkable  character. 
\Yetzstein  distinguishes  four  kinds— (1)  some  are 
the  habitations  of  Troglodytes,  being  caverns 


hollowed  out  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  of  a  Wady, 
in  the  soft  volcanic  rock,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
form  separate  chambers  :  these  are  chiefly  on 
the  E.  of  Jebel  Hauran  (Wetzstein,  pp.  22,  441, 
who  names  three",  viz.  Umm  Dubeb,  Ajela,  and 
Shibikke).*  (2)  Others  are  on  a  larger  scale, 
being  subterranean  chambers  entered  by  shafts 
invisible  from  above,  and  capable  of  forming  a 
secure  retreat  from  an  invader  ;  these  are  frequent 
on  the  W.  of  the  Zumleh  range  (ib.  p.  46  f.  ;  cf. 
Oliphant,  Land  of  Gilead,  pp.  103,  108  f.  [about 
Irbid])  ;  an  extensive  -.»,!•'  jioMn1  city  of  this  kind 
at  EDRE'I  (at  the  N.K.  loot  or  the  same  range) 
was  explored  by  Wetzstein  (p.  47  f.)  and  Schu- 
macher (p.  121  if.).  (3)  A  third  kind,  of  which 
Wetzstein  saw  but  one  example,  at  Hibikke,  on  the 
E.  of  J.  Hauran,  about  8  miles  N.E.  of  Salchad, 
consists  of  chambers  cut  out  in  an  elevated  plateau 
of  rock,  and  covered  with  a  solid  stone  vault, 
producing  outside  the  •  :  •  v,  •  •  of  a  cellar  or 
tunnel.  Hibikke  was  originally  surrounded  with 
a  wall,  in  the  manner  of  a  fortress  (p.  48  f  .  ). 
(4)  The  fourth  and  commonest  kind  consists  of 
dwelling-houses  built  in  the  ordinary  manner  above 
ground,  but  constructed  of  massive  well-hewn 
blocks  of  black  basalt,  —  the  regular  and  indeed 
the  only  building  material  used  in  the  locality, 
—  with  heavy  doors  moving  on  pivots,  outside 
staircases,  galleries,  and  roofs,  all  of  the  same 
material  :  of  this  kind  are  the  remains  described 
by  Porter  (I.e.  chs.  x.-xiii.)  at  Burak,  on  the  N. 
edge  of  the  Leja,  Sauwarah,  Hit,  Heyat,  Bathani- 
yeh,  Shuka,  Shuhba,  east  of  it,  Kanawat  and 
Suweideh  on  the  W.  slopes  of  J.  Hauran,  Bosra, 
Salchad,  a-"'  K  s«  \-  •',  »m  its  S.  slope  (cf.  Heber- 
Percy,  Alt  '•//;•*••  -.••»  and  Argob,  1895,  pp.  40, 
47,  60,  71,  etc.,  with  photographs).  Many  of 
these  cities  are  in  such  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that,  as  Wetzstein  observes,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  traveller  not  to  believe  that  they  are  inhabited, 
and  to  expect,  as  he  walks  along  their  streets,  to 
see  persons  moving  about  the  houses.  The  archi- 
tecture of  these  remains  (which  include  temples, 
theatres,  aqueducts,  churches,  etc.)  is  of  the 
Grseco-Boman  period,  and  is  such  as  to  show  that 
between  the  first  and  the  seventh  centuries  A.D. 
the  cities  in  question  were  the  home  of  a  thriving 
and  wealthy  population.  Can,  now,  any  of  these 
deserted  localities  be  identified  with  the  'three- 
score cities,  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars/  of 
the  ancient  ki^uiji  of  *0g?  The  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  many  <y  i  Iii'in  is  so  singular  and  impres- 
sive that  amongst  those  who  visited  and  almost 
re-discovered  them,  in  the  present  century,  there 
were  some  who  assigned  them  confidently  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  and  who  boasted  that  they  had 
themselves  traversed  the  cities  *  built  and  occupied 
some  forty  centuries  ago  '  by  the  giant  race  of  the 
Rephaim  :  so,  in  jj:|J,!'  "j  -.  J.  L.  Porter,  who 
visited  the  district  i  n  I  N")O  /  •  Years  in  Damas- 
cus, 1855,  ii.  206  f.,  ed.  2,  pp.  257  f.,  263  f.  ;  Giant 
Cities  of  Bashan,  1882,  pp.  12,  13,  30,  84,  etc.),  and 
Cyril  C.  Graham,  who  visited  it  in  1857  (Journal 
of  the  Eoyal  Geogr.  Soc.  1858,  p.  256  f.,  Cambridge 
Essays  for  1858,  p.  1601).  The  emphatic  contra- 
diction which  Porter's  theory  received  from 
Douglas  Freshfield  in  The  Central  Caucasus  and 
Bashan,  1869,  ch.  ii.,  led  to  a  somewhat  heated 
correspondence  in  the  Athenaeum  for  1870  (June, 
pp.  774,  837;  July,  pp.  18,  117,  148;  cf.  also 


*  The  habit  of  dwelling  in  caves  in  these  parts  is  illu 
by  an  intjro<-'inir  I>i1  unfortunately  mutilated  inscription 
(Le  Bas  and  Wudrli'iirion  Inscriptions  Grecques  et  La&nes 
recueittis*  cii  Grbce  et  en  Asie  Mineure,  m  1,  2so  2329)  from 
Kanatha  (KanawaD),  on  the  W.  slope  of  J.  £Iauran,  which  seems 
to  speak  of  an  attempt  made  hy  kmff  Agrippa  (prob.  Agrippai.) 
to  eivilm?  revs  iv<pu/jjer[a.vrets],  and  reclaim  them  finm  then 
Qrp.&ss  xetra.ffr«,ffK  (cf.  Jos.  Ant,  xiv.  xv.  5  ;  also,  of  the  Leja, 

X    1  ,  XVI   ,X    1). 


AEGOB 


AEIMATH^EA 


Porter,  Damascus*,  Preface).  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  little  doubt  that  Porter  and  Graham  much 
exaggerated  the  antiquity  of  these  remains.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  prevalent  style  of  architecture 
is  Grrceeo-Roman  ;  in  many  of  the  cities  Greek  in- 
scriptions, dating  from  the  time  of  Herod  onwards, 
have  been  found,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
and  most  independent  judges,  the  extant  remains, 
at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  not  of  a 
more  ancient  date  than  the  1st  cent.  A.  p.  Be 
Vogue,  the  principal  authority  on  the  architecture 
of  tne  IJauran,  in  the  preface  (p.  4)  *  to  his  collec- 
tion of  150  plates,  called  Syrie  Centrale,  Architec- 
ture Civile  et  Religieuse  du  i^  att  viie  siede  (1867), 
expressly  states  that  he  had  found  no  structures  of 
an  earlier  date  :  Burton  and  Drake  ( Unexplored 
Syria,  1872,  i.  191-196)  declare  that  even  a  careful 
examination  of  foundations  disclosed  to  them  no 
specimen  of  '  hoar  antiquity.'  Wetzstein  and 
Waddington  express  a  SUM  "I,  i  "-•I:  •".<"  1,  though 
not  quite  in  the  same  in/,,',!  ..  •:  t  :.ns:  the 
former  (pp.  103  f.,  49)  agrees  that  in  the  main  there 
are  no  edifices  earlier  in  date  than  the  Christian 
era,  but  allows  that  the  Troglodyte  dwellings,  and 
those  found  at  Hibikke  (see  above),  may  be  of  very 
great  antiquity, "and  also  that  very  ancient  building 
materials  may  be  preserved  in  such  places  as  Bosra 
and  Salchat;  the  latter  writes  (op.  cit.  p.  534) : 
*Malgr6  les  recherehes  v  i1«n  '  et  minutieuses 

nj'ai  faites  pendant'  "ii  .,  •  .'  de  cinq  mois 
le  pays,  je  n'ai  pu  d6couvrir  aucun  monu- 
ment anterieur  au  regne  d'Herode.  II  y  a  sans 
dpute  des  habitations  ••  "'  ••  -"•••-  ^truites  en 
pierres  brutes,  des  .  >  •  <  •  •  par  une 
devanture  en  pierres  seches,  qui  peuvent  etre  de 
toutes  les  epoques,  et  dont  ^uelques-unes  sont 
peut-e'tre  fort  anciennes,  mais,  je  le  repete,  il  n'y  a 
pas  trace  de  civilisation  it'^.^icre,  de  temples, 
d'edifices  publics,  avant  le  regne  d'Herode.'  And 
the  majonty  even  of  such  buildings,  he  adds, 
are  later  than  this,  a-ir  1>  1-)-/  to  the  period  be- 
tween Trajan  and  ,)u  i  •  ,vi.  The  caves  and 
tunnel-like  dwellings,  described  by  Wetzstein, 
however,  can  hardly  be  the  strongly  fortified 
cities  mentioned  in  Dt,  Whether  the  low  prwate 
dwellings,  built  with  *  ponderous  blocks  of  roughly 
hewn  stone/  on  the  antiquity  of  which  Porter 
{Damascus*,  pp.  v,  257)  insists,  are  identical  with 
the  'habitations  <rros=siorern(>nl  construites  en 
pierres  brutes,'  which  Waddington  allows  may  be 
ancient,  can  hardly  be  determined  by  one  who  has 
not  visited  the  country.f  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
safely  concluded  that  the  existing  deserted  cities 
are  not  those  of  the  « •  • :  -i  •  \  i  •  •! » :  though  it  does 
not  seem  improluibl'1  i!ii,  ••')!!!  o:  the  cities  built 
in  the  Grseco-Homan  period  may  have  stood  upon 
the  sites  of  cities  IhWjJnpr  <o  a  far  earlier  age, 
and  that  in  their  i  on-i  r  :ci  son  I  lie  dwellings  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  'Og  may  have  been,  in  some  cases, 
utili- <1  niul  i-io-sonoil.  Pulinp-  fuinic  explora- 
tion in«y  pi ove  ihc  atiilKiiiuluri*  10  be  of  earlier 
date  tliari  h?i-  boon  hiiheno  ^u-])(.i<'i«i.^ 

The;  -ite  of  Ai<rob  rnimot  !><»  doioiin.uMl  with 
certainly.  Outlie  \ZDP\\  1890,  p.  3$7i.)»  in- 
ferring from  Dt  314  that  Argob  extended  to  the  W. 
as  far  as  Geshur  and  Ma'acah,  places  it,  though 
not  without  hesitation,  in  the  country  about 
Der'at  (Edre'i),  and  northwards  as  far  as  Nawa,  in 
which  he  says  that  there  are  sufficient  ruins  of 

*  Cit ?d  at  length  in  Merrill,  Eaxt  qf  Jordan,  p.  63. 

t  Heber-rercv,  pp.  92,  «,"»,  nates  that  at  Bourn (E.  of  JJanawat) 
he  found  rums  dnlorenr  rioiu  anv  which  he  had  hitherto  aeon, 
viz.  a  village  cons.qrn?  of  one-si onod  houses,  built  almost 
entirely  of  rough  unhewn  Biones;  he  thought  that  this  had 
been  a  village  of  peasants. 

J  So  also  G  A.  Smith,  Geogr.  p  624  f . 

§  w  Wright  (Patmyra  and  Zenolna,  p.  251)  mentions  that 
he  descended  some  lft-18  ft  in  Burak,  and  found  the  w  alls  there 
to  consist  of  enormous  undressed  stones,  unlike  those  on  the 
surface. 


ancient  sites  to  justify  the  biblical  description. 
The  inference  based  on  Di>  314  is  perhaps  doubtful : 
the  verse  seems  to  be  written  with  a  harmonistic 
motive  (see  Comm.,  and  JAIE),  and  hardly  saya 
distinctly  that  Argob  reached  to  Geshur  and 
Ma'acah.  Dillm.  suggested  a  site  more  towards 
the  E.,  between  Edie'i  and  *Ashtaroth,^and  J. 
Hauran.  If  there  is  reason  in  the  supposition  that 
the  deserted  cities  referred  to  above  stand  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  cities  of  'Og,  the  part  of  Bashan 
in  which  they  are  most  numerous  would  seem  to 
be  the  W.  declivities  of  J,  Hauran,  N.  of  Salchah 
(the  S.E.  limit  of  Bashan),"  the  soil  of  which— a 
<!Mnlciriaic<l  lava  —  is  rich  and  fertile  (Wetzst. 
p.  40i.j,  such  as  might  be  described  by  a  deriva- 
tive of  331.* 

LrrBRATUKB.— On  the  cities  of  ^Cauran,  see  further  (besides  the 

works  already  quoted),  Merrill,  East  of  J<n  dan,  1881,  chs.  ii.-v  ; 

.    ;  ,•  *  V"        .    i    '  .  -         ~ "    Qriech.  und  Lat. 

t  ' ,        /.         •  •   ,,/,•  i     >  cwhonen  und  %m 

aas   naurdnaeovrge,    in  the      ""      ""         -   of    the    Berlin 

-     .      -5-1    „      -;-,  -^,  v  >.  cit.  Nos.  2071- 

,     i     .      ,  t    (.    ••     *  ,     •'.     •  ircti&oL    Orient,  i.  (1888) 

;    .       \    -  •         '  1 1  -,   '  L  )iew,  1892,  p.  55  ff. ;  W. 

-...   .  r/     •,•,-•..•>  •     ,  mff^aesft,  8jeff.;de 

u.-m.  p,  89  tt. ;  tne  (JJ.&  n.  i.  "tasc  2  **•  •  \  ,  (chiefly 
•  i  •  "  ^">  %  T  ebestmg/  •  is  that 

•  -•  .   •!  <  '    on  the  basis  of  SiifnJ  i  ^nr.ey) 

,'!«..  S.  K.  DlUVLlt. 


ARIDAI  (ms  Est  99),  the  ninth  of  Hainan's 
sons,  put  to  deatn  by  the  Jews.  The  name  is  prob. 
Persian,  perhaps  haridayas,  'delight  of  Hari  '  (Ges. 
Thes.  add.)  j  but  LXX  has  a  different  text. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

&RID&THA  (Kp-p*  Est  98)9  the  sixth  son  of 
Haman,  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  The  name  is 
perhaps  from  the  Persian  Haridata,  *  given  by 
Hari*;  but  the  LXX  has  3>a,padd0a,  this  name 
coming  fourth.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

AKIEH  (nnijri,  with  del  article,  'the  lion').  — 
Mentioned  with  Argob  in  a  very  obscure  passage 
(2  K  1525).  See  ARGOB.  C.  F.  BUENEY. 

ARIEL  IUN-»,  *Apti}X).  —  1.  The  name  of  one  of 
Ezra's  '<  iiici  HI-MI/  Ezr  816.  It  doubtless  signifies 
here  '  lion  of  God.'  2.  The  name,  in  RV  (so  LXX 
and  most  moderns),  of  a  Moabite  whose  two  sons 
were  slain  by  Benaiah,  one  of  David's  mighty  men, 
2  S  2320,f  1  Oh  II22  (LXX,  in  later  passage,  has 
rots  Mo  dp«JX).  3.  A  name,  in  Is  29L2-^  (four 
times),  for  Jerusalem.  The  original  meaning  is 
quite  uncertain.  It  may  be  (see  RVm)  either  (1) 
*  lion  (or  lioness)  of  God/  so,  among  others,  Ewald, 
Cheyne  (Comm.),  Dillm.;  or  (2)  *  hearth  of  God,' 
so  the  Targum,  Del.,  Orelli,  W.  R.  Smith  (OTJG* 
p.  356),  Konig  (Lehrgeb.  d.  Heb.  Spr.  ii.  1,  p.  416). 
The  latter  seems  the  more  probable,  in  view 
of  "?tnN  (God's  hearth  =  altar,  EV  'altar  hearth'), 
Ezk  4315,  and  !?»nj«  with  the  same  "  ""  "  •  on 
the  stele  of  Mesha  (1.  12).  Duhm  (Uomm.  in  loc.) 
takes  I  as  a  formative  letter,  and  suggests  aryal  as 
original  form  (  =  sacrificial  hearth).  Cheyne  (In- 
trod.  to  Is.  p.  187,  n.)  now  favours  this,  and  writes 
Arial.  A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

1RIMATHJE1  CApifMdala),  Mt  27s7-  «—  The 
situation  of  this  place  is  not  indicated.  In  the 
Onomasticon  (s.v.  Armathem-Sophim)  it  is  identi- 
fied with  Ramathaim-zophim  (1  S  I1),  and  placed 
near  Thamna  and  Lydda.  The  village  R&ntieh 


*  The  Onom  (p.  210)  identifies  'Apyep  wiO>  ft  village  "E 
15  miles  W  of  Gerasa,  which  may  well  be  cr-Kinf  l>.  on  the  W, 
Ru]6b,  at  just  that  distance  from  Gerasa  ;  but  this  is  clearly  too 
far  south  for  the  Argob  in  Bashan 

t  AVhas  'two  lion-like  men  of  Moa,b  '    Tor  oihor  "ijr:  -    d 
emendations,  see  Klostcrmann's  Comm  in  l<r.t  v  \  v,c  r  ^  ».v  .-•» 
conjecture  has  been  accepted  hy  Budde  (,-i   lla;|»i'b  Hit1  ) 
Savcc,  Athenaeum,  Oct.  9,  1886;  and  W.  K.  bui.rh,  /V 
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seems  intended,  but  the  various  traditions  disagree 
and  have  no  value.  See  SWP  vol.  11.  sheet  xiv. 
See  also  ARUMAH.  C.  R.  CONDEE. 

ARIOCH  (tnx).  —  1  ARIOCH  was  the  vassal-king 
of  Ellasar,  under  the  Elamite  king  Chedor-laomer, 
when  the  latter  invaded  Canaan  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gn  141).  The  name  has  been  found 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylonia.* 
When  the  country  was  still  divided  into  more 
than  one  kingdom,  Eri-Aku,  'the  servant  of  the 

»••  i-  K,'  was  king  of  Larsa  (now  Senkereh, 
ni1  v  T'  ;  T  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  south 
of  Babylonia,  a  little  east  of  Erech).  Larsa  is  evi- 
dently the  biblical  Ellasar.  The  name  of  Eri-Aku 
was  transformed  by  his  Sem.  subjects  into  Rim- 
Sin  (pron.  Biv-Sin,  whence  the  i  of  Arioch),  and  ex- 
plained as  a  Sem.  compound,  like  the  names  of 
other  Bab.  kings  of  the  period.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  Elamite,  Kudur-Mabug,  who  is  called  'the 
father  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites  '  or  Syria,  and 
the  son  of  Simti-silkhak.  Inscribed  bricks  of  his 
exist,  as  well  as  contracts  drawn  up  during  his 
reign.  In  his  inscriptions  he  calls  himself  'the 
shepherd  of  the  possessions  of  Nippur,  the  executor 
of  the  oracle  of  tlie  holy  tree  of  Endu,  the  shepherd 
of  Ur,  the  king  of  Larsa,  and  the  king  of  Sumer 
and  Accad,'  and  in  one  of  them  he  mentions  his 
conquest  of  'the  ancient  city  of  Erech.*  He  was 
attacked  by  Khammurabi,  king  of  Babylon,  and  in 
spite  of  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  Elamites 
was  defeated  and  overthrown.  Khammurabi  an- 
nexed his  kingdom,  and  from  henceforth  Babylonia 
became  a  *,,"'-  •  riarchy,  with  Babylon  as  its 
capital.  V1.  I'!:*  ••  has  lately  found  a  tablet, 
belonging,  however,  to  a  late  period,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Eri-Aku,  Tudkhula  or  Tidal,  the 
son  of  Gazza  (ni  *>),  JMH!  TC'.ilrr-T.r^.vnar,  the  Chedor- 
laomer  of  Genesis.  2.  The  *  captain  of  the  king's 
guard'  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  according 
to  Dn  214"28.  The  name,  however,  was  Sumerian, 
and  not  used  at  that  period  of  Bab.  history.  It 
has  been  taken  from  Gn  141.  3.  King  of  *the 
Elyrmeans'  or  Elam,  ace.  to  Jth  I6.  The  name 
has  been  borrowed  from  Gn  141,  where  it  stands 
beside  that  of  Chedor-laomer,  king  of  Elam. 

A.  H.  SAYCE. 

ARISAI  ('D^«  Est  99),  the  eighth  son  of  Haman, 
put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  The  LXX  has  'Apo*aib$, 
in  the  ninth  place.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

ARISTARGHUS  ('Apfcrrapxos),  the  devoted  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica 
(Ac  204  272).  He  is  first  mentioned  as  having  been 
seized  along  with  Gaius  during  the  great  riot  at 
T  j  >"•  '  i  -  ii  .-.  He  r  c  co  1  1  1  j  >Jir  n  e<]  S  I  .  raul  from  Troas  on 
In-lu-i  jrarnex  10  Juii-aloini  Ac  SM),  and  thereafter 
on  Ms  passage  to  Rome  (Ac  272).  He  was  with  St. 
Paul  at  Rome  when  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  to  Philemon  (Col  410,  Philem  2*).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  he  shared  St.  PauTs  im- 
piisonment  \onin  ii'iiily,  and  that  lio  ar-1  fi-;  i  liu:-* 
(cf.  Col  410,  Pii.Vni  •',!  may  hay  f-niic.;-,.  •  «,  in 
the  apostle's  bonds  alternately.  I  lie  word  used  by 
St.  Paul  in  these  passages  ((rwux/uQwros)  has  led 
to  the  further  sug^tion  that  the  reference  is  to 
spiritual  captivity,  that  in  common  with  the 
apostle  they  were  held  captive  by  Christ;  but 
that  is  not  likely.  Tradition  affirms  that  Aris- 
tarchus  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  under 
Nero.  W.  MUIR. 


of  Aristobulus.'    The  following  is  the  explanation 
of  this  phrase  given  by  Bishop  Lightfpot, 

A.,  son  of  the  elder  A.  and  Berenice,  grandson 
of  Herod  and  brother  of  Agrippa  I.  (see  HEROD), 
lived  and  died  a  private  man,  was  a  friend  of  the 
Empeibr  Claudius,  and  j^sp'v.ciuly  a  resident  in 
Rome.  It  is  suggested  that"  the  '  household  '  of  A. 
were  his  slaves,  who  after  his  death,  which  must 
have  taken  place  before  this  time,  had  become  the 
,;  v>'"\!\  'A  the  empeior,  probably  by  legacy.  We 
•»|i,c^  '„::•"•  7  in  other  cases  members  of  households 
which  became  the  property  of  the  emperor, 
retained  their  name.  We  find  Maecenatiani 
(OIL  vi.  4016,  4032),  Amyntiani  (ib.  4035,  cf. 
8738),  Agripj)iani,  Germaniciani.  So,  too,  there 
might  be  Aristobuliani,  and  this  would  be  trans- 
lated ol  'Apttrro/SotfXou.  This  household  would  pre- 
sumably contain  many  Jews  and  other  Orientals, 
and  would  therefore  be  a  natural  place  in  which  to 
find  Christians.  The  name  Herodion  following, 
was  that  of  a  Jew,  and  suggests  a  member  of  the 
Herod  family.  See  HERODION,  NARCISSUS. 

p. 


ARISTOBULUS  (^™>.Xos).—  1  Amongst  the 
list  of  persons  greeted  by  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1610)  are  certain  called 
rods  £K  r&v  '  A/no-To/SorfXoi/,  *  members  of  the  household 

*  But  see  Wmckler,  Keilimch.  Bibliot.  Bd.  iii.  I  Halite,  92  ff.  ; 
Sehrader,  COT*,  ii.  301,  Cnt.  Rev.  Apr.  1894,  p.  126. 


—  J.*£htfoo(,  PMUppians,  p.  172;  Sanday  and, 
Ho^iJ  i  in,  /toifiT/iJt,  p  t  >3.  For  later  traditions,  which  have 
little  value,  see  Acta  Sanctorum,  March,  ii.  374. 

2.  Ptolemy's  teacher,  2  Mac  I10. 

A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

ARIUS  ("A/»7s,  1  Mac  127-20),  a  king  of  Sparta 
In  v.7  the  name  appears  in  the  corrupt  form  oi 
Aapeios  ;  in  v.20  many  MSS  read  'Qvidpris  or  'Oadp^s, 
a  form  produced  by  the  combination  of  'O^  *Ap?/j 
(so  v.19  in  AV  Omares);  but  KX  'Qviaaprjs,  Vet.  Lat. 
Arius  ;  in  Jos.  Ant.  xill.  v.  8,  the  reading  varies 
between  "Apaaos  and  'Apetfs,  the  latter  being  the 
more  correct  form.  The  person  referred  to  is 
Areus  I.,  the  grandson  and  successor  of  Cleo- 
menes  n.  ,  who  was  king  of  Sparta  from  309  RC, 
to  265  B.C.,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  higk 
priest  Onias  I.,  the  successor  of  Jaddua.  Tne 
Spartans  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  straggle 
against  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  Poliox- 
cetes,  and  they  probably  hoped  to  create  difficulties 
for  their  opponent  by  raising  disturbances  in  the 
East.  Friendly  letters  were  interchanged  between. 
Areus  and  Onias  (probably  about  300  B.C.)J  and 
Jonathan  Maccabseus  refers  to  these  communica- 
tions in  a  letter  which  he  sent  by  his  ambassadors 
to  Sparta  (about  144  B.C.),  1  Mac  127ff-19ff-.  Cf. 
Schiirer,  HJP  I.  i.  2501  H.  A.  WHITE. 

ARK  OF  INFANT  MOSES.—  A  box  (nyj  &lhah), 
made  of  bulrushes  or  papyrus  reeds,  the  stems  of  a 
succulent  water  plant,  rendered  \*  ,  ,  •  \  \  \  "  .  ,  1  »\  '  :i  \  «  :  - 
uf  '"  '«,  .  •  r.  i*'-1    •  •  i1  V  "V.,,3-1..  i  'i    'ice'1  oi»,!i-» 
,.:.".,     |  .......  «-i  •••   ,,oi.  to  theriver  (Ex  23). 

1'ne  word  seemingly  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  primarily 
meaning  'hollow/  *a  concave  vessel,'  and  the 
possible  source  of  the  obscure  Heb.  root  which 
appears  in  *ob,  ventriloquist,  necromancer,  ghost. 
Papyrus  reeds  were  conrnorily  used  in  Egypt  for 
the  construction  of  li^lsi  M>J!I<.  ^  A  very  similar 
story  of  a  remarkable  preservation  is  told  on  a 
Babylonian  t  jiV.ia  from  Ixormmjik,  alxmi  Saigon  r., 
a  monarch  wi.o  ici^ncd  in  -\px<io.  UTIO  ol  tiio  ciiio> 
of  the  Euphnuo  v<i,  oy,  ''.  ;Jr3'M)  H.C.  ir  i^  -aid 
(see  Smith,  Chaldean  "Genesis,  880,  p.  319)  that 
his  mother  placed  him  in  a  basket  of  rushes, 
sealing  up  his  exit  with  bitumen,  and  launching 
him  on  a  river  which  did  not  drown  him,  from  which 
he  was  taken  and  brought  up  by  his  preserver. 

J.  MACPHEESON. 

ARK  OF  NOAH.—  The  vessel  built  by  the  patriarch 
at  God's  command  for  saving  life  upon  the  earth 
during  the  great  Flood.  The  period  of  detention 
within  it  is  said  to  have  lasted  over  a  year  (Gn  7U 
814  P)  ;  hence  it  was  necessary  that  large  accommo- 
dation should  be  provided  for  the  storage  of 
provisions.  The  ark,  in  short,  is  to  be  conceived 
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of  as  an  immense  floating  store,  fitted  to  he 
solidly  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  Its  dimensions 
were :  300  cubits  long,  50  cubits  broad,  and  30 
cubits  high.  The  length  of  the  cubit  is  six  hand- 
breadths,  and  is  usually  reckoned  at  21  inches.  In 
our  measures,  therefore,  the  ark  would  be  525  ft. 
long,  87i  ft.  broad,  and  52J  ft.  high.  In  1609,  Peter 
Jansen  of  Horn  in  Holland  built  a  vessel  of  the 
same  proportions,  and  found  that  it  would  stow 
one-third  more  cargo  than  other  ships  of  ordinary 
structure.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it  would 
contain  a  space  of  3,600,000  cubic  ft.,  and  that  after 
9/10  had  been  set  aside  for  storage  of  food,  there 
would  be  over  50  cubic  ft.  each  allowed  for  7000 
pairs  of  animals.  Such  calculations,  though  in 
earlier  times  treated  with  all  seriousness,  now 
receive  little  consideration.  The  measurements 
given  in  the  biblical  text  are  not  sufficiently 
detailed,  nor  is  the  description  of  the  whole  con- 
struction sufficiently  explicit,  to  form  the  basis  of 
such  conclusions.  (See  BABYLONIA,  FLOOD.) 

The  ark  was  built  of  gopher  wood,  supposed  to 
mean  pitch  wood,  and  possibly,  as  Delitzsch 
suggests,  the  conifer  cypress,  much  used  by  the 
Phoenicians  for  -l:ij)liiii.»!inL  on  account  of  its 
lightness  and  diimbi.iiy.  It  was  divided  into 
*  rooms '  or  *  nests,'  ar?p.  "  The  whole  structure  was 
three  storeys  in  height,  and  was  lighted  by  windows 
under  the  roof  on  each  side.  The  pitch  usea  to  render 
the  ark  \\.'i(cr1I^liL  \vn.>  ru,t  *  «k  •<  ',  ^-Y.  1-ub  mineral 
pitch  or  iis-p halt.  IJcro-u-,  \\  u.iiu  <,:,<)>i!  B.C.  300, 
asserts  that  remains  of  the  ark  were  then  found  in 
Armenia,  which  were  used  in  making  bracelets  and 
amulets.  Between  the  announcement  to  Noah  of 
the  coming  Flood  and  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the 
judgment,  there  intervened,  ace.  to  Gn  6s  (J),  120 
years,  and  :  ,  "•/.';•  time  the  ark  was  building, 
and  Noah  was,  uy  word  and  by  act,  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  to  his  generation  (1  P  320,  2  P  25). 

J.  MACPHERSON. 

IRK  OF  THE  COYENANT.— I  NAME.— The  ark 
(jVi^n)  was  the  most  ancient  and  most  sacred  of  the 
religious  symbols  of  the  Heb.  nation.  Its  name 
in  the  oldest  sources  is  '  the  ark  of  J"J  (ni.T  pn«),  or 
'  the  ark  of  God '  (n'fAK  "*).  In  Dt  we  first*  meet 
with  the  dcs-i;;  nal  I'm  'ark  of  the  Covenant  of  J" ' 
("  mj  "«),  Ix  Luy  Si"-*-2*,  shortened  elsewhere  to 
the  familiar  *  ark  of  the  Covenant,'  Jos  36* 8  etc.  In 
several  ii?i *•••;:  <.-  of  th'j  older  hist,  books  (of.  LXX 
text  of  1  S  ;:i  "j  \i Inch  liii ve  been  edited  by  writers  of 
the  Beuteronomic  school,  the  earlier  form  *  ark  of 
J" '  has  been  expanded  to  '  ark  of  the  Covenant  of 
J'"  (as  is  clear  from  Midi  giaiinnalical  mipo^lbiluli^ 
as  we  find  in  Jos  ,'J"-1T .  iiiul  The  favounLc  explo- 
sion 'ark  of  the  Covenant'  ii  I'uiormll.x  or  unin- 
tentionally substituted  for  ho  uirlioi  I'orm-.  A 
still  later  designation,  *ark  of  the  to.-'.irriony' 
(rny#  "«),  occurs  only  in  Ps  Ex  2523  etc.  The 
rest  of  the  names  occasionally  met  with  are  merely 
variations  of  these.  Throughout  all  the  books 
we  find  *  the  ark '  as  the  popular  and  universally 
intelligible  designation. 

ii.  HISTORY  OF  THE  AEK.— In  this  article  we 
propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  history  and 
significance  of  the  ark  as  given  in  the  pre-exilic 
literature.  Its  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  Priests' 
Code  will  be  discussed  in  the  article  TABERNACLE. 
In  the  prophetic  narrative  of  the  Pent.  (JE)  the 
ark  first  appears  as  an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity 
in  the  important  passage  Nu  l(Pff*.t  Here  it  is 
expressly  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  host  in 
the  march  through  the  desert,  in  virtue  of  its 
being,  in  some  sense,  the  dwelling-place  of  J".  In 
another  passage  from  tlie  same  source,  Nu  1444, 
the  ark  is  intimately  associated  with  Moses. 

*  ma  in  Nu  1033  (j)  1444  (E)  (of.  Bacon,  Triple  Trad,  of  the 
Vxod.  pp.  171, 189)  is  almost  certainly  an  editorial  insertion. 

t  Probably  J,  see  n  * 


Had  these  sources  come  down  to  us  intact,  we 
should  have  had  much  earlier  information  than 
anything  which  we  now  have  regarding  the  origin 
and  construction  of  the  ark.  No  one  can  read  the 
present  toxt  of  Ex  33  without  being  struck  with 
the  abrupt  transition  from  w.1"6  to  v.7ffi,  and  with 
the  sudden  introduction  of  f  the  tent'  (v.7)  as  of 
something  already  explained.  We  may  therefore 
consider  it  a  matter  :>"  ,  .  ""';•  ;"iat  the  compiler 
of  the  Pent,  has  "  '  ,  .  s.  the  prophetic 
source  the  accounts  of  the  erection  of  'the  tent 
of  meeting '  as  inconsistent  with  the  much  fuller 
account  in  P.  Another  question  now  emerges. 
Did  the  excised  portion  of  JE  also  contain  an 
account  or  accounts  of  the  construction  of  the  ark  ? 
To  this  an  affirmative  answer  must  be  given ;  for 
if  we  read  carefully  the  '  >  ( '  given  in  Dt 
101"5,  and  bear  in  mind  ;  ,  ••  whole  of  D's 
historical  references  are  taken  from  the  prophetic 
narratives,  we  can  scarcely  have  any  doubt  that  in 
JE,  as  it  lay  before  the  author  of  D,  there  must 
have  been  a  record  of  the  construction  by  Moses  of 
*  an  ark  of  wood '  (Dt  101)  before  his  ascent  to 
the  mount.  In  the  absence  of  the  !>::,_;•»,  ]  'ext 
of  these  older  sources,  it  is  no  longei  JH  ••>•;.»  •*  to 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  mode  of  conceiving 
Jr's  relation  to  the  ark.  TV  in->-t  :M/U  Y-- 
view  seems  to  be  that  already  i  •„  :"<  *  •  &  •  •  <*  n  &  10..  •  \\  \  i 
the  antique  poetical  fragment,  Nu  1035'88,  where 
J"  is  conceived  of  as  personally  present  in  the 
ark,  and  guiding  the  march  of  His  chosen  people. 
The  same  . .  .•  •  ,'  ••:  is  met  with  somewhat 

later  in  tK    ••".  '  ,-iarrative  (chiefly  JE)*  of 

the  passage  .  i  i  !i,  Jo*  ;  ,  in  which  the  ark,  borne 
by  the  priests,  shows  the  way,  while  the  people 
follow  at  a  considerable  distance  (Jos  33fff).  During 
the  subsequent  conquest  of  W.  Pal.,  as  related  in 
the  Books  of  Jos  and  Jg  1-2  from  materials  of 
various  dates,  the  ark  and  the  tent  of  meeting 
must  have  had  their  headquarters  in  the  standing 
camp  at  Gilpal  (Jos  96  lO^8),  the  former  we  may 
suppose  frequently  accompanying  the^  tribes  to 
battle.  Thus  we  know  the  ;  u-r"1  ."  ',;iii  to  the 
ark  in  the  siege  of  Jericho  ,  J  i  •  -  - !  \ ; ; :  •  i  •  . ,  j  icrifice 
in  the  presence  of  the  ark  on  Mt  Ebal  (Jos  S83 
from  D2)  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  conquest.  From  Gilgal  the  head- 
quarters were  moved  by  divine  command  to  Bethel 

ihe  next  resting-place  of  the  ark  was  at  Shiloh, 
in  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  Here,  w^nTiM,:  '•> 
P  (Jos  181),  it  was  deposited  by  Jos-i:  .11  I«::M-  , 
and  here  it  is  found  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges  (1  S  3s).  The  original  tent$  is  now 
replaced  by  a  temple  (1  S  I9  3*),  the  frnardian*-  of 
which  are  members  of  an  ancient  priL-iiy  inrni'y 
(1  S  227),  with  Samuel  the  Ephraimite  as  ai  i  endnni'. 

The  following  section  (ctis,  41-71)  is  a  document 
of  the  first  importance  as  a  record  of  the  popular 
c  o"-v  j '  '<>'»-  or  the  ancient  Hebrews  with  regard  to 
i!n  i  \\*.  i'ii  •  various  incidents  in  the  narrative 
are  too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  The  leading 
thought  throughout  is  the  conviction  that  the 
presence  of  the  ark  secures  the  presence  of  J" 
Himself  in  tlio  cajnpof  the  TTobiov>.§ 

The  (ii pi urc  of  the  sacred  olijecc  by  the  PMlis- 

*See  Bennett's  'Joshua'  in  Haupt's  Bible;  Kittel,  Hist.  1, 
Eng.  tr.,  pp.  282,  283 ;  Driver's  art.  '  Joshua*  in  Smith's  DJS2. 

t  See  Moore's  Oomm.  ad  loc. ,  Kittel,  Ercr  tr ,  pr>  2?0,  275. 
So  most  moderns,  MT  Bochim,  The  tiaM:,  (vn  U'at  the  ari 
once  had  its  home  in  Bethel  may  be  recognised  in  Jg  20*fl»28a, 
a  late  marginal  gloss 

I  The  words  of  1  S  22N>,  uonting  in  LXX,  are  admltted'y  a 
ver\  late  addition  to  the  original  text  (\Vellb.,  Driver,  KloAi.t 
Budde). 

§  This  is  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  without 
our  requiring  to  read,  with  Klost.,  *our  God*  (yyrhtii)  for  *unto 
us'  (i3).  It  is  also  more  than  probable,  in  view  of  the  femin. 
construction  in  v  i7t  that  we  should  render,  *  that  he  may  come 
and  save  us.'  Cf .  620. 
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tines,  the  eilect  of  the  news  on  the  aged  Eli,  the 
incidents  of  its  soj  ourn  in  Phil,  territory,  and  its 
restoration,  are  graphically  told  by  the  narrator.* 
After  a  short  stay  at  Bethsheniesh,  the  ark  is 
removed  to  Kiriath-jearim  and  .IcpMiul  i'i  the 
house  of  Abinadab  *m  the  lull,'  \\lni<  I  I  c,i  /«•;',  his 
son,  is  set  apart  as  its  guardian.  Here  it  remained, 
according  to  a  later  addition  to  the  text,  for  twenty 
years,  a  period  admittedly  too  short  by  at  least  a 
generation.  t  Why  an  object  of  such  sanctity  was 
not  restored  to  its  proper  home  in  the  temple  of 
Shiloh  we  can  only  conjecture.  Mo;-1  ;  'o\i^  y  the 
temple  had  been  destroyed,  and  >,  :'o''  ;  ioself 
occupied  by  the  Philistines.  As  a  result  a  period 
of  spiritual  declension  followed,  lasting  well  into 
the  reign  of  Saul  §  (cf.  1  Ch  133).  The  centre  of 
the  purest  teaching  must  have  been  the  home  of 
Samuel  at  Bamah  (1  S  717),  the  fruit  of  which  we 
may  perhaps  trace  in  the  higher  religious  con- 
ceptions that  mark  the  reign  of  David. 

This  sovereign,  once  securely  seated  on  the 
throne  of  'all  Israel,'  took  active  steps  for  the 
removal  of  the  ark  to  his  new  capital  on  the  slopes 
of  Ophel,  as  related  at  some  length  in  2  S  6 
and  lovingly  expanded  in  1  Ch  13.  The  text  of  the 
.*•»:!!••  !.  .  i  \u  <  f  i'i«  greatly,  but  the  general 
sense  is  clear,  Jbrom  the  house  of  Abinadab  at 
Kiriath-jearim  [otherwise  Baalath  (of  Judah),  Jos 
159]  the  ark  is  bi  ougliL  in  state  on  the  way  to  Jerus. 
The  sons  of  Abimulab,  Uzzah  and  A  Mo,  are  in 
chaige  of  the  new  cart  on  which  the  ark  has  been 
placed,  the  former  walking  ||  beside  the  ark,  the 
I&tter  piMmo  the  oxen  in  front.  T^:-m,'\i<'  by  a 
sign  of  the  divine  displeasure,  !)j:\!«.  <u  -.-  -  from 
his  purpose  for  a  time,  leaving  the  ark  in  the 
custody  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  After  three 
months,  however,  the  removal  is  successfully 
accomplished,  and  the  ark  safely  deposited  *  in  the 
midst  of  the  tent  that  David  had  pitched  for  it  ' 
(v  17).  After  this,  in  the  epigrammatic  words  of 
the  Chronicler,  the  ark  had  rest  (1  Ch  631).  For 
the  last  time  we  meet  with  the  aik  as  the  re- 
presentative of  J"  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
campaign  against  the  children  of  Ammon  (2  S  II11). 
Somewhat  later,  on  the  occasion  of  Absalom's 
rebellion,  when  the  priests  Zadok  and  AbiatharlT 
(2  S  15"24fr'},  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom, 
wibhed  to  take  the  ark  as  the  guarantee  of 
J"'s  presence  with  them,  the  king  shows  that 
he  has  attained  to  a  worthier  view  of  the  divine 
nature  by  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  ark  to 
its  proper  abode  in  Jerusalem. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  ark  opens 
with  its  removal  l>y  Solomon  from  its  modest 
tent,  and  its  installation  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
the  temple,  *  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim' 
(1  K  81"'}*  From  this  point  onwards  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  ark  in  the  older  histor'cal  books. 
Was  it,  as  some  think,  among  'the  tieasures  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  '  which  Shishak  carried  off 

*  It  is  ii'i*)0i  :.-.rt  to  observe  that  the  MT  of  6M  mil  not  bear 
tlie  to'idcr  i  _•  put  npon  i«  by  AV  and  EV,  'because  they  looked 
into  the  am.'  The  text,  however,  is  corrupt.  Adopting 
Klostermann's  *  happy  suggestion'  (Budde)  we  render,  'Bit*  tvo 
sons  of  J.  did  not  rejoice  among-  the  men  of  B.  when  they  >»<•  iu-M 
the  ark  of  J",  and  he  smote,'  etc, 

t  There  is  no  ground  in  the  text  for  the  statement  in  Smith'* 
JWJ2  'that  to  Kmath-jearim  "all  the  house  of  Israel"  rescued 
to  seek  J'.'  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  obscure 
and  probably  corrupt  in;n,  72,  the  verse  serves  as  the  introduc- 
tion *  i-  "  •  "  Samuel's  prophetic  aoi'xiry 

J  I  asertioii  iliat  'in  ilie  earlj  part 

of  Saul's  re.jrn  Ahiah  vias  the  Lord's  pricbL  m  Shiloh*  (Smith's 
DJP—  ARK)  on  1  S  14-',  for  the  qualifying  phrase  refers,  not  to 
Ahiah,  but  to  Eli  Equally  groundless  is  the  supposition  (op 
cit  )  that  the  ark  inav  ha\  e'been  at  Nob 

J  In  1  S  Misa  where  the  true  rendering:  is  olrurlv  '  •/•  e 
ephod'  (LXX;  cf.  v  3),  the  retention  of  'the  ark'  -I'TJV  s 
Inexcusable.  V.iSb  ^  Of  course,  an  explanatory  gloss  like 


B  Emend.  -Jph  mjn,  v>,  Then.,  Dr.,  Kitt  ,  Bud. 
*J[  The  text  is  again  uncertain  :  see  Driver,  in  Zoo. 


so  early  as  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  ?  (1  K  1428).  Oi 
was  it  first  removed  "by  Manasseh  to  make  way  for 
his  image  of  Astarte  (2  Ch  S37),  and  reinstated 
by  Josiah  (353),  to  perish  finally  in  the  destruction 

01  city  and  temple  "by  Nebuchadrezzar  ?    The  lattei 
seems  on  the  whole  the  more  probable  view  (cf. 

2  Es   1022),  if   the   single    reference,    Jer    316«17, 
really  implies  (which  is  doubtful)  the  existence  of 
the  ark  in  the  .   •    \     '    -  iy,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  ,  i,          ".     of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
phetic literature  is  difficult  to  explain  (cf.  Kuenen, 
Eel.  of  Israel,  i.  p.  233).     The  fable  of  2  Mac  2*  is 
evidently  based  on  the  passage  of  Jeremiah  just 
quoted.    There  was  no  ark  in  the  second  temple 
(Jos.  Wars,  V.  v.  5). 

lii.  From  the  analogy  of  other  objects  bearing 
the  same  name,*  as  well  as  from  the  measurements 
in  the  scheme  of  the  priestly  code  (Ex  2510),  we 
may  best  think  of  the  ark  as  an  oblong  chest  of 
acacia  or  shittim  wood  (so  Dt  101-8,  doubtless 
following  the  other  sources  JE  ;  see  §  ii.  above).  In 
the  absence  of  th  *  "  '  .,  ""  ^ext  of  these  sources  in 
Ex  33.  34  it  is  •>;•»  '<  to  say  with  absolute 
certainty  whether  *the  ark  was  represented  by 
them  as  furnished  with  figures  corresponding  to 
the  cherubim  of  P  (Ex  2538ff-).  They  are  not 
mentioned  in  Dt  I01-  3,  nor  in  the  Books  of  Sam. 
or  Kings  —  the  phrase  *  that  sitteth  upon  the 
cherubim'  (RV)  of  1  S  44,  2  S  62,  if  not  a  Ula 
gloss  (so  Kuenen,  Smend,  Nowack,  etc.),  being 
capable  of  another  explanation.  The  language  of 
1  K  86  further  seems  to  imply  the  absence  of 
cherubim  on  the  ark  itself.  This  result  is  con- 
firmed by  what  we  may  infer  as  to  the  size  of  the 
sacred  chest,  for  we  find  it  cariied  by  two  priests 
(2  S  1529,  also  in  corrected  text  of  v.24,  1  S  44b). 
An  important  difference  of  lepix^uiialion  exists 
between  the  provisions  of  the  Priests'  Code  —  by 
which  the  ark  had  to  be  carried  by  Levites  (Nu 
3S1  4lfi),  as  distinguished  from  a  higher  caste  of 
Aaronic  JM!(  -t**--nn<l  those  of  the  «  .....  >•• 
of  Dt.  i.  ii-t,  inilcul,  among  the 
whole  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  enumerated  m  Dt  lu 

1   "  '  assigned  to  them,   we  can    scarcely 

aouot,  as  the  reward  of  their  zeal  and  fidelity  m 
the  cause  of  J"  (Ex  322fafK)—  is  that  of  bearing  'the 
ark  of  J"3  (cf.  Dt  319-25).  And  this  is  m  accord 
with  the  evidence  of  the  older  historical  books  in 
which  the  priests  are  the  bearers  of  the  ark  [see 
reff.  above,  and  cf.  Jos  3*  (E),  6ff-  (J),  66-13  (E), 
838,  1  K  226  83-6t  etc.].  As  to  the  precise  relation 
of  the  ark  in  early  times  to  the  ritual  of  sacrifice, 
we  have  no  contemporary  evidence. 

iv.  Every  student  of  OT  who  has  realised  to 
what  extent  the  pre-exilic  literature  has  been 
worked  over  by  later  editors,  will  appreciate  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  iin/o-P.nlily,  of  gaming  an 
accurate  estimate  of  ili'c-  <o:u<  J-IIOM-*  entertained 
of  the  ark  in  the  earliest  times.  So  much  depends 
also  on  the  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  historical 
value  of  even  our  oldest  sources.  This  much, 
however,  seems  clear.  The  ark  is  in  these  sources 
something  more  than  a  mere  symbol  of  the  divine 
pi  i>  once.  Bv  the  popular  mind,  at  least,  J" 
was  conceived  as  actually  residing  in  the  ark,  —  a 
conviction  clearly  reflected  in  the  ancient  fragment, 
Nu  10S5>36.  That  the  ark  was  regarded  as,  in 
some  sense,  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  ia  apparent 
also,  as  we  saw  above,  from  the  early  narratives  in 
the  Books  of  Samuel.  Even  by  David  himself,  if 
we  can  trust  the  reading,  the  ark  is  still  spoken  of 
as  God's  habitation  (2  S  1525). 

Only  on  the  basis  of  this  conception  can  we 

*Viz.  the  outer  coffin  of  Jdscph's  mummy  (Gn  5026),  and 
the  chest,  set  up  by  Jehoiada  the  puest  in  the  temple  (2  K.  12#rc« 


t  In  1  K  8*  an<l  is  a  laic  inscition  O^o  2  Ch  5?). 
passages,  surh  as  1  S  6lr/,  tin1  on^.nal  practice  hai  horn  nuack 
10  conform  to  the  roquireinHits  or  the  priestly  legislation 
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explain  the  fact  that  in  all  the  passages  we  have 
studied,  'befoie  the  ark  of  J'"  is  identical  with, 
or  parallel  to,  *  before  J" '  Himself  (cf .  e.g.  Jos  6b 
with  6s  *).  What  is  done  in  close  proximity  to 
the  ark  is  everywhere  rcpreaonled  as  done  in  the 
presence  of  J",  as  sacrihce  (2  !S  0  ijj,  -, ,  •  ,  <  f  lots 
(J  os  IS6' 10),  dancing  (2  S  617),  and  the  : ,  v*  x\  .  •  the 
-j  •  ,C  ,/f  IT* ore  developed  views  of  , '•  "»» \  ..' 
L..V  i.'i!,  \  :  n  of  piophetic  teaching,  .  ,  •  i  • 
of  the  aik  undoubtedly  decreased,  a  tact  to  which 
we  may  perhaps  ascribe  the  silence  of  later 
writings  regarding  it.  The  ark  in  any  case  must 
be  regarded  as  from  the  first  a  national  and  not 
a  merely  tubal  sanctuary,  t  Its  loss  is  bewailed 
as  a  national  calamity  (1  S  421>22).  Nor  does  the 
writer  see  reason  '<  •  i  •:  -jijir'od  that  1  K  89  may 
be  a  gloss)  for  M.IC.  i.^  '.><-  ancient  tradition 
whicli  the  authoi  ux  In  louiid  in  his  sources, 
that  the  ark  contained  the  tables  originally 
deposited  there  by  Moses  himself  (Dt  102).  The 
view  now  generally  adopted  by  continental  writers, 
that  if  the  ark  really  contained  anything  at  all, 
it  was  a  stone  or  stones  of  fetish  origin,  involves  a 
conception  of  Moses  and  his  teaching  which  the 
writer  cannot  share.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
statement  that  the  ark  contained  also  the  pot  of 
manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  (He  94),  seems 
based  on  a  late  Jewish  tradition. 

LITERATURE. — The  Comm,  of  Dillmann  on  Exodus,  Driver  on 
Dt,  Klostermann  on  Sam.  and  Kings;  the  critical  works  of 
Wellhausen  and  Driver  on  the  text  of  the  Books  of  Sam. ; 
the  treatises  on  Heb,  archseol  '•»  <  "  Tit .  ,•  •  •  Nowack 
(vol.  ii.);  articles  in  Stade's  /  .  •  •  .  *  •  -n,  1886; 
Seynng,  1891 ;  and  esp.  Oouard,  1892  ('  Die  religiose  nationale 
Bedeutg  '1  i  T  i  ')  '  :  .  •",  '  "  '  '  •  T.  '  ,7--..- 
wori.2;  •  »-  s  'i  ''•'.'  «>  i  •  •"  ••  <•  '  'i  "  s»r. 

DteBw   -v  1 1.    .  .;  •  1/1 .1  t.\*        «'     ,    I       !•         -    ,••  • 

A.  K.  &.  KEJN.NEDY. 

ARKITES  ('ma,  Gn  1017,  1  Ch  lls),  represented 
as  descendants  of  Canaan,  founders  of  tne  Phoen. 
city  of  Arka,  in  later  times  Ccesarea  Libani,  birth- 
place of  the  Boman  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Tnpolis.  Arka  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  of  TI  '.' ! '  - ; •"'•  •  i  II.  as  one 
of  the  towns  reduced  by  i  .  (  1.1  *•".:«  .1  Schrader, 
COT*  i.  87,  246).  Jos.  (Ant.  I.  vi.  2)  states  that 
Arucas,  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan,  jio-M'^cil  .Vrce, 
situated  at  the  N.W.  base  of  the  LcUus-m.  li  was 
still  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  sustained  a  severe  siege  in  A.D. 
1138,  but  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  Its  site  is 
now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Tell  Arka.  See 
Schurer,  HJP  I.  ii.  2011  J.  MACPHERSOK. 

ARM  ($">!  zerda*),  the  outstretched  arm ;  also  the 
straight  foreleg  of  an  animal.  i.  As  a  unit  of 
measurement  arm  follows  the  hand  with  its  digit, 
palm,  span,  and  gives  the  standard  length  called 
the  'ammah  (see  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  $.v. 
*  cubit').  As  this  seems  to  have  varied  from  17  "6 
in.  to  25*19,  i;  i-  |K>--UM  '  il's.t  besides  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  loiciu.'M,  i1  vio  was  another  of  the 
arm's-length,  the  latter  coin  -  ponding  to  the 
modem  Arab,  dhir&o,)  24  in.  Ihe  kindred  Arab, 
word  for  full-arm  (dhar&a)  also  means,  like  the  fig. 
use  of  zerda',  capacity,  influence,  power.  2.  Mg. 
use  of  Arm.-— Among  Orientals  the  extended  arm 
is  a  familiar  sign  of  animation  and  action.  During 
the  excitement  of  discussion,  it  is  an  understood 
prelude  to  speech,  and  implies  the  possession  of 
something  that  ought  to  be  lieaid.  Throughout 
the  Bible  the  a.  is  an  expressive  emblem  of  power 
to  direct,  control,  seize,  overcome,  and  hence  also 
describes  the  purpose,  either  of  punishment  or 
protection,  towards  which  the  power  is  employed. 

Thus  the  Exodus  is  freq.  referred  to  as  the  *  out- 

*  Cf.  also  Jg  2028»,  where  for  'stood  before  if  render  'stood 
before  him ' ;  see  Moore,  in  loc 

t  Wellh.,  Stade,  and  others  have  suggested  that  the  ark  was 
the  palladium  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 


stretched  a.'  of  God.  Similarly  the  a.  of  Pharaoh 
is  said  to  be  bioken ;  and  the  doom  of  Eli's  family 
is  called  the  cutting  off  of  his  a.,  and  that  of  hia 
father's  house.  In  the  same  way,  the  unwelcome 
novelty  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  and  its  living 
sacrifice  raises  the  prophetic  lament — *to  whom 
hath  the  a.  of  the  Lord  been  revealed'?  (Is  531). 
Further,  the  original  meaning  of  power  is  some- 
times transcended,  and  by  frequency  of  special 
association  the  motive  of  holiness  is  transferred 
to  the  a. — 'The  Lord  hath  made  bare  Ms  holy 
arm '  (Is  5210).  On  the  other  hand,  utter  powerless- 
ness  is  the  a.  :  %  :  :  (Zee  II17).  Cf.  Job's 
imprecation  ,  •  power  (Job  31 22).  So 

the  appeal  of  the  helpless  is  *  Put  on  strength,  0 
arm  o±  the  Lord ! '  (Is  51fl),  Hence,  finally,  the 
contrast  between  the  man  who  makes  liesh  his 
arm,  and  Israel  for  whose  security  *  underneath 
are  the  Everlasting  Arms'  (Dt  3327}.  See  also 
HAND.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

ARMENIA.— See  AEAEAT. 

ARMENIAN    YERSION    OF    THE    OT.  —  The 

following  points  need  discussion  as  regards  the 
Armenian  OT. 

i.  The  text  from  which  it  was  translated. 

ii.  Its  value  for  critical  purposes, 

iii.  Its  date,  and  where  it  was  made, 

iv.  Its  contents,  and  order  of  books. 

i.  The  Arm.  OT  is  a  version  of  the  Gr.  LXX, 

the  text  of  which  it  everywhere  fits  closely  as  a 
glove  the  hand  that  wears  it.  This  statement  has 
been  controverted ;  *  but  its  truth  is  apparent  if 
we  anywhere  open  the  Peshitta  or  Massora  and, 
noting  their  peculiarities,  look  for  them  in  the 
Armenian.  Let  us  test  it  then  by  a  few  cases  where 
the  Syriac  Peshijta  varies  from  the  LXX;  but 
where  the  LXX  is  exactly  rendered  by  the  Arm., 
the  sense  of  which  I  occasionally  add  within  square 
brackets. 

Gn  I1  esse  coeli  efc  esse  terrca.— *  deserta  et  inculta  [inyisibilia 
t«t  Ji,/i  |  .[».  ,'a"  -"el. f"  <i  "'^,11  '  •*  i.-nicrt'",  ">OMI 

ru\  -'/  »•    '/  <.„•;&.;   —     (,'n.  in,;,     \r  '•!>••     tit  (rill     xxi  ''.',tv  c 

QMS  ort  VK/.OV. — 9  in  locum  unum — *>  cm.  x»l  eruvfaBu  as  far  as 

eL'nY  Y  ZS^K. 

(in  .'if  Itacran  <  f-  "fc  """".-.  z  -  <~  r  " ir  [in  Geraria 

and  so  in  v.3]  — *  .  •  •  i  et  iustumj 
— 5  En  ipse  [nonne  ipse] — &  cm.  mihi  ajter  dint — &  <m.  sed  ego 

before  in  simplicitate. — Scohibui  te  "  ;  •-*  T1"  7  om.  vur 
^oroprophitk  — SOJA  omius '//<>/*  i 

Ex  I*-  Jiii.ron  'lot!-o:j—  ,M«  a  '1  .  -,ms  Mod 

[Demur. "•»  M.j—  n>  •/  1 .  n  «  •*  t>r»  I--t  .•  suam. — 

3n.     -rr;, r-i-;  ,  i  •  \w  «r\  ;   •:  •' ' 

>       '.'i  «    tf(  ik:i'.«>  ii»i  t  i  .•  :  • ,  .:•  i  i      »  s1 1  •••.•»  "i  -  ('.."ij. 
<     ,          (•'"     ('*    '          <|.:c    cr<nuii  co  i  i      ;•  ii.ui   I  M<\ 
i  •   i.  in      !>  "' 

.,      ':    :    Ml  «i'        »  •  <>  ,1   H  I-    ''  iVi<i.(n'  >ul  i  \\--i  \ 

d "  r     i  \    ,  -.  t    '  <\*    .  ~_     j"  >  •  •  i  •     <  \   >•  ir  i  c  M      11 

i.1  ui  :?ciijrn  I(K(Kp  l  s«  n,  n  MM-M  nrr'.ii.  ni'<l  fro  in  1*1",-^  - 
-ai'.'t  vir  O.T!"  iru'l  -  '*  dii  >o  'uoi«n  -  .  i,  im  \in  (i:  1  -sun  u- 
.riiin  [*•'  n,  "•:>'(  «:ij — '•TI'M'I.I. -ir,di»  |-  i'i'  i.onior  irnii*  •sruj 
N.I  ;>o  s'.^p  .i  ].,K-  in  T.vr  I,H»  {*  r  ispii  r  hub  liounr.j  — 
Gc'..i.'l  ri>««!  ra.  — 1<  T,  -n  ,!i  Man.!-1-!  n..i  l<>»oi>li  ,di.  rain,  ii .  \f»  } 
—n  a^i  ii.i.i,^  oo'^ri^.1 !  •'".•>,  c.^f  I'lbiis  ].uariiin  liijoruin  [pnn- 
cipibis  cloinorum  pjiinaifhaiuin  111  J. 

Pt  ;iJi  Ahlciis  igilui  Moses,  loeutus  est  [et  consummavit  M. 
1  •!,  "  i  "::.'!  !••  T,  irfiim.  [ad  omnes  filios  Israel]— 3  add. 

i  .,     i   i  •  i     i  -  i    .  :• ;. 

,iV  '  r  '  .  ^  VQB  custodistis  [vosmet  audistis]. — 

>  ,  '  ••  •  •:  >,-  [tot  dies] — ad  pnesentem  usque 

diem,  ti  (•,,*•(  ;:  -  ,  mivo  \hih  i.sque  hodie  teraporis  oust.]. — 
4 add.  u  i.i.i!',(|i:  JI-TII  Dii.''  ,J».  noster)~revertimini  ergo  et 
abite  aa  on  P.:«*I  -voiir,  »i  imnic  iptur  revertentes  redite  in 
domus  vestrasj — quam  possedistis  [possessionis  vestra] — add.  ah 
onente. 

2  Ch  oS8  Secundum  opera  [de  omnibus  abominationibus] — 
Israehtarum  [filiorum  Israel]. — >  reaodifica\it  enim  [et  rcvertit 
et  sedificavitl— altaria  idohs  [s1  atuas  Baahmze].  Fabricavit  tigrea 
[fecit  lucos]— add.  et  adoravit  eas—omnes  cceli  copias  [omnem 
poLentiam  coeh]. 

Ps  HO2  cm.  i*  fua-at.—*  Populus  tuus  laudabiha  [=«=\vith  thee  ife 
the  beginning]— eanctitans  [sanctorum  tuorum]— ab  antiquo  te 

*  E.g  Dr.  Ars'ak  Ter  Mikelian  (Die  Annenifc7ip  TTm'/w, 
Leip/  ir.  1S02)  writes,  p.  35  :  'Die  Buchrr  dt^  V  ion  IV&tiiiaentea 
konnen  unmoghch  au&  den  LXX  ulKiM'lzb  warden  h-om  ' 
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i  te].  —  4  non  mentietur  [non 

-  '  ' 


M  '].— 6  implebit  cadavera  [=  'he  m  \, 
Is  S3— 

Syriac  Version. 

Vae    diripienti .    vos    no 

diripiatis,  et  deceptor  nequa- 

3,    cum 

din- 

.»    '  '  liserere 

nostri,  quoniam  m  te  est 
fiducia  nostra :  esto  adiutor 
noster  in  niatutino,  et  salva 
coa  in  tempore  angustm 


Armenian  Version. 
Woe  unto  those  who  distress 
you,  but  yourselves  no  one  can 
distress  and  lie  that  despiseth, 
despiseth  not  you.  For  they 
shall  be  given  over  unto  defeat 
who  despise  you,  and  like  the 
moth  upon  the  garment,  so 
shall  they  be  given  over  to  de- 
feat. Lord,  pity  us  ;  for  m  thee 
have  we  hoped.  The  seed  of 
the  unfaithful  hath  come  to 
destruction  ,  but  our  salvation 
is  in  thee  in  time  of  straits. 

In  all  these  cases  the  Arm.  is  faithful,  as  against 
the  Syr.,  to  the  LXX.  In  spite  of  this  general  con- 
formity, however,  there  are  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  Arm,  supplies  omissions  of  the  LXX  ; 
e.g.  Is  66s  runs  thus  in  the  Arm.  :  '  But  the  law- 
less who  offers  to  me  an  ox  as  offering  [is  just  as  if 
one  should  smite  the  head  of  a  man,  and  he  that 
offers  the  sheep  as  offering]  is  just  as  if  one  should 
slaughter  a  dog.'  Here  the  words  bracketed  have 
dropt  out  of  the  ordinary  LXX  test  ;  but  they  were 
added  to  the  LXX  text  by  Sym.  and  Theod. 

In  Jeremiah  the  traces  of  correction  by  direct 
or  indirect  use  of  the  Massoretic  or  Syr.  texts  are 
fre^iient,  e.g.  ch.  162  the  Arm.  =  et  ne  gignantur 
tibi  filii  et  filise.  In  v.4  it=sed  in  exemplurn  erunt 
super  faciem  terras.  In  gladio  cadent  et  in  fame 
consummabuntur.  Et  eiunt  cadavera  eorum  in 
cibum  volatilibus  cceli  et  bestiis  terras.  In  the 
above  the  plural  gignantur  .  .  .  filii  et  filise  in  v.2, 
and  in  v/exciiiirim.i,  belong  to  the  LXX;  but 
the  arrangemuii  OL  clauses  in  v.4,  as  also  the  addi- 
tion eadavera  eorum,  are  due  to  the  Syr.  or  to  the 
Massora.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Jerome,  who  con- 
sulted the  Heb.  text,  combines  it  with  the  LXX 
in  just  the  same  way,  only  reading  with  the  Heb. 
sterquilinium  for  exemptum.  In  order  to  demon- 
strat*  ili"-  (•».-.  I;*  -"!••  character  of  the  Arm.  text,  I 
give;,  <•,/!?  u-  \»  ,:  Tischendorfs  text  of  ch.  23. 
Wherever  the  variants  oi  the  Armenian  reflect  the 
Massoretic  or  Syr.  texts,  or  both,  I  add  M  or  S  or 
SM. 


Jer  231  ctvre&vj  Arm.  rwi  mess  SM-HLbid.  add.  <p*ja*/ 
3K      ,,   'V,  •  '7<r/»o&j|jA.  SM — ixi  rt>i)$  ttwf&ivoe,s  rovs  ifo 
" '        ~*  ~ 


r  SM. 


Y  >,.-,*,*,  a«d  v  v."  * 

1  .1  ",  ill! 


l  iJU  UiC  LXX.  OO 


-  M 
SM  uerbum 


S    •'.  .       , 
-  >  'K      '      - 

— Ibjid    i-J»  •«»> 

the  end  < ."  i"'-  •','-,»-,  m s  ,\  !  1  .1  here  by  the  Arm.  as  by  SM.— 
9  before  c •-«.',»  ••!•  ,-,  -I  (;  r&s  xpoqfai*;.  "'"hc'cr.  "  *  v 

-fnam^ impleta  est  tellus  adulteris  as  in  M,  "-  r 
*Yi/>f';*  iJiUtn~-rn£v&n'*  *of  swearing1* :  M  has  *»'  *     i     -  -  * 

•K. — 11  ij»,  iffotf.  x.  leptu$  M — sJSov]  t&poi        >      >  '    , 
,        4    j-SM — l^ 2*/*ot/js/o6f)  'of  Shmrn.'  SIvL- — ™  \ 
cituum  erga  prophetas  SM— srtxpov]  Kixpo>rvi>ro;.—     -   . 

rSr  «p6+*L'rii>o*'rstv  SM — f&atira,{Ou<rtvl-{-tsi£iv6t  vfjuv  and  • 

L-»f.  sji;*/x?  SM. — 18  ,  .*•'  .  •'     .•  meum ; 

e.  !•>  — -   OP1   Irt  SM — C  '  .  r     i   -     <  •  ot.v — o&vro  &ypo 

wires]  lyzt'rrux  SV       ,-if  c  *  »;./7     i  i7  -v  "I. — %•  Om.  pr.  »«/ 

M — «uT0yffjHh«!ro  TWV  •"{  v       r'Ti  a^Twv     i.  ^N;.  — 27£jr;X«0 

r^  tX««v  /*au  SM.— & 

SM. — ^  om.  <5  ^£0jf 

Kvpioe  SM^ — aww  «i]  ,  XI^»N  »I    -      ..-w.-v-ft.i.»j  ',5*rijr»j  «  SM — frpo- 

fiTi,*     7"y*    ^"'T      *  •  o  'f(>tus  M.— -^^  J)V/  eiJ;£  oSr&f.— -36  Aoyo»  a^Tflv] 

••  •  U1  - .  <   \.'        •  i   •  *.  the  words  of  the  living  God,  the  Lord 

of  powers,  our  God.    But  thus  say  to  :      -t  :•'    \   S"  '    V,  «,:: 

What  answer  made  unto  you  the  L<  i  I,  i*.i<i  u  ...  >  •.  kc     :. 

Lord  ?    If  ye  say,'  etc.    So  SM. 

The  arrangement  also  in  the  Ann.  of  verses  and 
chapters  ol  J  eremiah  follows  SM  and  not  the  LXX. 
Where  S  and  M  differ  it  is  usually  M  which  the 
Arm.  follows ;  but  the  basis  of  its  text,  even  where 
it  is  so  copiously  *~n-'  1- 1-  ~  '•  •"'  as  in  this  chapter 
of  Jeremiah,  is  <'••!;•  I  XX.  It  is  certain, 

then,  that  in  OT  ihe 'Armenians  translated  the 
LXX,  supplementing  it,  however,  and  adjusting  it 
to  the  Massoretic  text.  The  only  question  remain- 
ing regards  the  medium  through  which  they  knew 
the  Massora.  From  their  traditional  account  of 
the  making  of  the  version  we  might  infer  that 


they  knew  the  Heb.  through  the  Syr.,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  tew  parts  of  OT  this  may  have 
been  so.  But  more  often,  and  especially  in  the 
prophetic  books,  it  is  the  Heb.  rather  than  the 
Syr.  text  which  directly  or  indirectly  was  used. 

This  composite  character  of  the  Arm.  text  is  prot> 

Vy  «1  -c  ,o  the  fact  that  the  translators  used  the 

1  •  \  •  A !«  •  r  text  of  Origen,  whose  obeli  and  asterisks, 
marking  additions  of  the  LXX  to  the  Massora,  or 
additions  to  the  LXX  from  Aq.  Sym.  Theod.  -Gr. 
VS  of  the  Massora,  here  and  there  survive  in  Arm. 
MSS,*  as  well  as  actual  marginal  references  tt 
these  Gr.  VSS.  used  by  Origen.  The  Armenians,, 
then,  must  have  made  their  version  from  a  Hexa- 
plaiic  text  such  as  we  have  in  the  Gr.  Codices  22 
and  88. 

ii.  In  answering  the  first  question,  we  have  by 
implication  answered  also  the  second  of  those 
winch  we  asked  above,  viz.  as  to  the  value  for 
critical  purposes  of  the  Arm.  version.  It  needs  only 
to  be  added,  that  for  beauty  of  diction  and  accuracy 
of  rendering  the  Arm.  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
genius  of  the  language  is  such  as  to  admit  of  a  tr. 
of  any  Gr.  document  both  literal  a:1  v <  ••'*.,'• 
true  to  the  order  of  the  Gr.,  and  even  .  • , 

compound  words,  yet  without  being  slavish,  and 
without  violence  to  its  own  idiom.  We  are  seldoir 
in  doubt  as  to  what  stood  in  the  Armenian's  6r. 
text ;  therefore  his  version  has  almost  the  same 
value  for  us  as  the  Gr.  text  itself,  from  which  he 
woiked,  would  possess.  The  same  criticism  is  true 
of  the  Arm.  NT  as  well. 

iii.  Three  Arm.  writers  of  the  5th  cent., 
Koriun,  Lazar  of  Pharpi,  and  Moses  of  Chorene, 
record  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  between 
A.D.  396  and  430  by  Mesrop,  the  elaborator  of  the 
Arm.  alphabet,  Sahak  the  Patriarch,  Eznik,  and 
others.  A»o 'illr.j  io  Korinn  (p.  10  of  Arm. 
edition  01  Vi,vco.  18,'JJ)1.  Mesrop,  with  the  help  of  a 
Gr.  scribe  Kufinus,  began  a  version  in  Edessa  about 
397  A.D.,  commencing  with  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
The  context  implies  that  they  used  a  Gr.  copy; 
and  they  may  have  taken  the  second  half  of  a  Bible, 
complete  in  two  volumes,  of  which  the  second  began 
with  Proverbs.  There  can  be  no  other  reason  why 
they  began  there.  Later  on  Koriun  and  Eznik 
fetched  back  from  Constantinople  an  accurate  and 
sure  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  work  of  trans- 
lation already  begun  by  Sahak  was  resumed. 

Moses  of  Chorene  says  that  Sahak's  inchoate 
version  was  from  the  Syr.,  because  the  Pers.  king 
Meroujah  had  burned,  thirty  years  before,  all  the 
Gr.  books  of  the  Armenians.  Lazar,  however,  who 
is  more  credible,  declares  that  Sahak's  version  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  made  from  Gr. 
Lastly,  Moses  (iii.  60)  declares  that  Sahak  and 
Mesrop,  not  content  with  their  Byzantine  *  exact  * 
copies,  sent  himself  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose 
of  completiipr  their  work  in  ways  not  cloaih  ^pcci- 
fied.  Moses  also  states  that  two  of  the  translators, 
John  and  Artzan,  on  their  way  to  Constantinople, 
stayed  in  Caesarea  (?  of  fi  ;  ;•;  -Vi'i.r.  The  ac- 
counts of  these  writers  •  !:•  »i  ••:•.•'.  i  ,  s  V  !<>our  know- 
ledge. We  may  only  gather  that  texts  from 
Edessa,  Byzantium,  and  Alexandria  were  used  by 
the  translators.  The  translation  itself  was  no 
doubt  made  in  the  basin  of  Ararat,  where  lay  the 
earliest  centres  of  Arm.  Christianity,  Yiilui-liuiial. 
with  its  convent  of  Edschmiatzin,  and  Twin. 

iv.  The  books  of  the  OT  in  Arm.  MSS  follow 
the  order  given  in  Tischendorfs  LXX  (Lipsise, 
1880)  as  far  as  1  and  2  Es  (except  that  2  Es  in  Arm. 
=the  Gr.  Ezra) ;  then  follow  :  Neh  (called  in  the 

*  E.g.  in  Ex  83*  the  Arm. ='  And  the  congregation  having 
heard  that  evil  word,  lamented  lamenting*  and  the  man  did 
not  take  the  ornament  on  his  person  '  If  the  Svr  ITexaplaric 
version  of  Paul  of  Tela  had  not  been  made  nearly  200  \  eare  after 
the  Arm.,  the  latter  might  almost  have  been  regarded  as  § 
translation  of  it. 
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lower  margin  3  Es),  Est,  Jth,  To,  1  to  3  Mac,  Ps, 
Pr,  EC,  Ca,  Wis,  Job,  Is,  the  XII  Prophets,  Jer, 
Bar,  La,  Death  of  Jer,  Dn,  Ezk,  Death  of  Ezk. 
In  some  codices  Job  follows  3  Mac  and  precedes 
Psalms.  Various  Apocr.  books  als  »  <  •  '  •  ' '  \ 
MSS,  viz. :  The  Testaments  of  the  \  .  ' 
the  History  of  Joseph  and  his  wife  Asenath, 
and  the  Hymn  of  Asenath.  All  these  are  given 
in  Lord  Zouche's  Bible  after  Gn  and  before  Ex 
under  the  general  title  of  'Book  of  Parali- 
pomena,'  as  if  they  were  esteemed  part  of  the 
same.  In  other  MSS  the  Testaments  succeed 
Dt.  These  are  not  given  in  printed  editions  of 
the  Arm.  Bible,  nor  are  they  found  in  all  codices. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  apocr.  entitled  '  the  Death 
of  the  Twelve  Prophets,3  and  'the  Prayer  of 
Manasses.'  The  Third  Book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras, 
usually  known  as  the  Fourth,  follows  Nehemiah 
in  the  MSS  which  contain  it,  e.g.  in  the  MS 
Bible  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Each  book  of  OT  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  introduc- 
tion of  unknown  authorship,  but  coeval  with  the 
version ;  and  also  by  a  summary  of  contents. 
Besides  the  usual  preface  to  the  Ps,  some  MSS 
introduce  a  passage  of  David  the  Philosopher, 
another  of  Athanasrua,  and  a  third  of  ^pV  «vL  !- 
of  Cyprus.  Dn  is  translated  from  '.us  \o\t  i:: 
Theodotion.  Sir  was  twice  translated,  first  of 
all  in  the  5th  century,  and  again,  perhaps,  in 
the  8th.  The  former  version  is  printed  in  the 
Venice  Bible  of  1860,  and  is  the  more  complete  and 
accurate  though  it  does  not  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  Gr.  text,  ch.  8,  for  example,  being  omitted :  the 
latter  was  printed  in  Zohrab's  Bible,  Venice,  1805. 
Uscan  made  and  publihhod  in  his  Bible  a  third  ver- 
sion in  the  year  -.000.  F.  C.  CONYBEAEE. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION  OFJKT.  — The  old  Ar- 
menian writers  (mentioned  in  §  iii.  ARMENIAN 
VERSION  OF  OT)  give  us  no  special  information 
in  regard  to  the  date  and  circumstances  of  their 
version  of  NT.  Whatever  statements  they  make 
apply  to  it  as  to  OT.  Codices  of  the  four  Gospels 
of  great  age  are  relatively  common,  written  in 
large  unciak  for  church  use.*  Codices  of  the  rest 
of  NT  separtitje  from  the  Go^poK  inc  rare,  and 
will  generally  be  found  to  hau»  loimeu  part  of  a 
larger  MS  «<»  ';"."•  the  entire  NT.  They  are 
not  common  at;  all  before  the  13th  cent.,  before 
which  epoch  also  codices  of  the  entire  Bible 
are  very  rare.  The  OT  is  never  found  apart 
from  the  New,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  uncial 
OT  fragments  in  the  bindings  of  later  MSS 
suggests  that  the  entire  Arm.  Bible  was  never 
written  out  from  beginning  to  end  except  in  a 
small  hand,  though  there  were,  of  course,  uncial 
lectionaries  for  church  use,  and  the  F>:blioUieque 
Nationale  contains  such  a  lectionarjr  ujjiteu  prob- 
ably in  the  9th  cent.  In  Edschmiai/iri  there  is 
an  entire  Bible  on  parchment  of  1151,  and  two  more 
on  paper  of  1253  and  1270.  In  Venice,  one  of  1220. 
The  London  Bible  Society  has  a  choice  copy  of 
about  1600,  Lord  Zouche  another  not  so  old. 

Separate  codices  of  the  Co^icl*  laicly  occur  in 
which  St.  John  j-m  ode-*  the  Synoplists  ;  1ml  in  the 
library  of  M.  r'nsi-ijjiM-t  in  Tiih*  Uioio  i»  a  very 
old  specimen  of  such  a  codex.  The  order  of  the 
rest  of  the  NT  books  in  the  oldest  MS  at  Venice, 
written  A.D.  1220,  is  as  follows:  Acts,  Catholic 
Epistles,  Revelation  of  John  the  Apostle,  llpi^llo** 
of  Paul,  at  the  end  of  which  is  added  the  letter  of 
the  Corinthians  to  Paul.  The  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews 

*  At  Moscow  is  an  Evangeliar  , dated  887  At  Venice  in  the 
San  Lazzaro  Library  are  tw  o,  dated  902  and  1006  respectively.  At 
Edbchimatzm,  uvo  of  989,  1035.  In  Lrzeroum,  one  of  986  In  St. 
Anthony's  convent  m  Constantinople,  one  of  960  In  the  Sevan 
monastery  in  Russian  Armenia,  one  of  966  In  the  Bibhotheque 
Nationale,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  m  private  collections,  are 
manj  more  very  ancient  copies 


precedes  those  to  Tim.  and  follows  Thess.     In  a 

13th  cent.  MS  of  the  Brit  Mus.  (Add.  19,730,  Saec. 

xiii),   the   order  of   books  is  this: 

Epistles  of  Paul,  Acts,  Cath.  Epistles. 

in  other  codices  th-.k  ,•)'  s«  *  *  •  *    '  rest  of  St.  John 

usually  follows  St.  /    ''-*'*<.. 

The  Gospels  invaiiably  have  the  Canons  of 
Ammonius  added  m  the  margin,  and  are  preceded 
by  Eusebius'  letter  to  Carpianus,  with  the  tables 
of  the  Canons.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
:;KJ  T.K,C.\WI  by  the  prefaces,  summaries,  lists  of 
10-  11  '•»,>"  1  1  and  Colophons  of  Euthalius,  whose 
marginal  im,1^"1^':  and  subdivisions  and  calcula- 
tions of  •'  .;•  .r:  is-  text  are  also  added  in  the 
older  MSS.  In  these  we  also  find  a  division  of 
Acts  and  Cath.  Epistles  each  into  forty-nine  chap- 
ters ;  and  in  the  case  of  Acts,  this  rather  artificial 
syste  *  that  of  Euthalius. 

A  •  •  Arm.  text  of  the  OT  is  given 

*-  J1<  ^.  *  J  .,-  *  of  Holmes  and  Parson  (Oxon. 
!  '  •»  *»  ,  ,  .  .  ollation  of  the  Arm.  NT  was 
first  published  by  Tregelles,  and  the  same  is  given 
in  Tischendorf's  later  edd.  Moses  of  Chorene 
asserts  that  the  NT,  like  the  OT,  was  first 
rendered  from  Syr.,  and  that  this  first  version  was, 
about  A.D.  430,  revised  from  more  exact  Gr.  texts 
from  Constantinople.  This  tradition  is  certainly 
correct,  for  Prof.  .  "  ,  •  "Robinson  (Euthaliana, 
Cambridge,  1895;  i  •>•  *  i  the  Arm.  NT  bears 
traces  of  having  been  made  from  an.  ancient  form 
of  the  Syr.  text,  such  as  that  which  Mrs.  Lewis 
recently  discovered  at  Mount  Sinai.  This  earlier 
version  from  Syr.  may  be  the  f  First  translation'  of 
the  Gospels  to  which  Theodorps  Chrhthenavor 
(Contra  UM'I.VUJ:!!,!*/^  refers  in  the  7th  cent. 
as  having  contained  ihe  disputed  verses  Lk  S243*  **. 

These  references  are  so  important  that  I  translate  them  from 
the  Venice  ed.  p.  148:  "II1  A  0*<7  (ho  rhrnia«-i,1!-'  "-)  '•''ii  i± 
was  not  by  weakness,  butbyhiun^iii,  li.'iu  JJ«j  (i.f  Ci  r  ^  o'.ei- 
carne  the  enemy.  So  do  His  own  vorrK  K'-lifv  'f.ir  Mont-cot 
the  giant  is  not  plundered,  unli  <=•«  nr-L  il'c  -r'o,*iprinc'ri  T-.  \,i,  ,n<i.'  * 
And  if  this  be  true,  it  is  plain,  i  j  *.\  *-v.  ,  *  i:at  i  '.e  JL  utf  t,  ant-la- 
tion  is  not  to  be  accepted,  which  in  the  (episode  of  His)  praying 
relates  the  *  Bloody  Sweat'  of  the  almighty  *Word  of  God,  and 
that  He  M  a  -  (  *  .  .....  •vl  by  the  angel/ 

Ibid.  j»  i,".  :  'Is  •_  Utter  of  the  Gospel  spoke  of  the  sweat 
allegoric..!  „.,  ."*<  r.  v*  re  of  blood;  but  not  (as)  a  welling-mit  of 
blood  from  a  wound  made  with  a  weapon.* 

Tn  'l-o  •  "  i«v<.«\'  i<  K.'lthafc       '       •' 
te*.«i  o  •          i1  ''.  '       •'    "i  ' 

',(    '     .-  'Oi     .     !-•"•     T"  ,    ,".!  * 

i",\'i  (,  ^-'   '    • 
of  the  Divine  Word,  ;      i      i 
Sweat'  passage. 
^  ' 


. 

cited  and  so  testified  to  the  Third  Epistle  of  the  Corinthians  to 
Paul,  u"',*  i  '•.  -  :r  K  :-"•"*,••«  ,'ionrl  i  -iL'i-'c.diiJ-rt  n  •" 
was  '  n^'  .I'K.i1  1  i  i:*  "(\*  r.'i  i-  i  ''''1's.'  T!  c  u'i-c  ci.(  u  •  ; 
Gi-  j  \  !-  S  fo  11  :  'The  lawless  prince  when  he  desired  to  be 
(>  ',  >  •  <}  a1!  men  under  sin/  '^This1  (i.e.  3  Co),  says  Theo- 
dore, ^  '  i  "'  "  "  •  "i  •  •  "  :  •  '  •  •  •  :  "  i  1  o  new  ed, 
(ssirwj-^  <  •*  !  ,  •,  i  •:  »  .'  •  *  >  ,  i  '  the  text 
of  the  newly  issued  translations  you  reject  the  older  Gospel  as 
not  true,  you,  in  doing  so,  calumniate  even  the  great  sage 
Gregory,  though  you  make  a*'  i  "  ;  •  ,*  i  i  V  .  But  if  the 
truthful  Gregory  did  not  in  <"  i  r  •  •  (  i-  •  .  »  ,>  follow  the 
chapters  in  their  order  of  tl  «  <•!•.(.'  •  I  wrote  with 
p  vi  "ar-'im'  »(•»'*.  tho-c  wi  <MH  M  -\  .  1  n  -  i  1(  -s  'ii'  !"•»,; 
•\.i  ?••  •*  r-i  *".<  •  '\  o-<  f  ,-)U'i(l:  ir  <  -  i  n  •*  '  -  ,n  ii  H.iim.r  •  •• 

(1   CO1  i  11"  I*  'f   (   'iC   Ci<4 


by   tne  propnecies,   then   wiiy  do  you  make  a 
stalking  horse  of  him?' 

The  above  passages  warrant  two  inferences,  one 
certain,  the  other  probable*. 

(1)  The  Armenians  had  a  first  or  wirly  x-oi*ion  of 
NT  which  contained  the  verses  Lk  '^o13-114    mid 
also  3  Corinthians. 

(2)  Gregory  had  this  early  version.    Tie  quoted 
3    Co   from    it,  and  he  would  have  quoted   Lk 
2248-44  also,  only  Ms  literary  purpose  did  not  re- 
quire him  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  see  how  else  we  can  interpret  the  last 
paragraph  of  Theodore.    The  same  conclusion  can 
*  This  appears  to  be  an  extracanonical  citation. 
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be  leached  by  another  way.  For  the  version  of 
3  Co  belonged  to  the  first  translation  of  the  NT. 
Gregory  had  this  3  Co,  and  cited  it.  Is  it  likely 
that  he  would  have  used  an  outlying  portion  of 
NT  in  a  certain  edition  of  it,  and  not  have  had 
the  Gospels  also  ?  We  may  note  that  ^the  *  First 
translation,*  as  it  contained  Paul's  Epistles,  can- 
not have  been  merely  an  Arm.  Diatessaron,  though 
the  stateine*  "  .  •-•••,  \  did  not  cite  the  texts 
in  order  is  •  *  •  »  ••  >uch  a  supposition.  If 
these  inferences  are  just,  the  first  Arm.  version 
of  NT  was  made  at  the  beginning  rather  than 
towards  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  although  the 
native  historians  of  the  4th  cent,  are  silent  about 
it.* 

Parts  of  NT  were  translated  in  the  5th  cent., 
but  were  omitted  from  the  later  Arm.  Canon. 
Thus  the  -Vpoc;1!.)  p^o  was  not  read  in  church 
before  the  Isftn  cent.,  when  Nerses  of  Lampron 
issued  a  much  changed  recension  of  the  old  version. 
Similarly  the  last  twelve  verses  of  Mk  were 
rendered  in  the  5th  cent.,  for  Eznik  cites  them 
about  A.D.  435 ;  but  they  hardly  appear  in  the 
MSS  before  the  13th  cent.,  and  then  not 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  second  Gospel.  In^a 
10th  cent,  codex  of  the  Gospels  at  Edschmiatzin 
they  are  headed  by  the  title  *  of  Ariston  the  Pres- 
byter,' written  in  small  red  uncials  by  the  first 
hand.  Ariston  has  been  identified  with  Aristion 
the  teacher  of  Papias.  And  the  knowledge  which 
the  Armenians  had  that  the  verses  were  his  and 
not  Mark's,  explains  the  hostile  attitude  towards 
them  of  the  Arm.  Church. 

The  episode  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  is 
likewise  absent  from  the  oldest  MSS ;  though  it 
is  cited  as  early  as  A.B.  950  by  Gregory  of  Narek. 
The  Edschmiatzin  codex  of  A,D.  989  is  the  oldest 
codex  which  contains  it,  though  not  in  the  form  in 
which  Gregory  and  the  later  codices  give  it,  but  as 
follows : — 

'  A  certain  woman  was  taken  in  sins,  against  whom  all  bore 
witness  that  she  was  deserving  of  death.  They  brought  her  to 
Jesus  (fco  see)  what  he  would  command,  in  order  that  they 
miftht  malign  him  Jesus  made  answer,  and  said,  "Come  ye, 
who  are  without  sm,  <•  •  .  •  ~.  '  to  death."  But 

he  himself,  bowing  .A  •      •  •       •    .nth  his  finger  on 

the  earth,  to  declare  their  sins;  and  they  were  seeing  their 
several  sins  on  the  stones.  And,  filled  with  shame,  they 
departed,  and  no  one  remained,  but  only  the  woman.  Saith 
Jesus,  "  Go  in  peace,  and  present  the  offering  for  sins,  as  in  their 
law  is  written.  ' 

This  primitive  form  of  text  has  the  Arm.  equiva- 
lent of  T&  TTJS  fjLoixaXLSos  written  against  it  in  the 
margin  by  the  first  hand.  It  is  probably  derived 
from  Papias  or  the  Heb.  Gospel. 

One  other  reading  of  the  old  Arm.  version 
deserves  notice.  It  occurs  in  the  oldest  known 
codex,  dated  A.D.  887,  preserved  in  the  Lazareffski 
Institute  at  Moscow.  It  is  in  Mt  29,  and  as 
follows :  6  dcmfo  .  .  .  for&By  £ir&vu  roO  (rinjXaiov  05 
ty  rd  ir<ti8Lov.  The  same  text  is  found  in  the  Prot- 
evangel,  c.  xxi.,  and  accounts  foi  the  variant  here 
found  in  the  Codex  Bezse. 

The  Arm.  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1666,  but  from  a  single  manusciipt,  and  the 
printed  text  was  in  places  adjusted  to  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  A  later  edition^  issued  in  1733  by 
Mechitar  in  Venice,  was  mainly  a  repiint  of  the 
edition  of  1666.  The  first  critical  edition  was 
issued  in  1805  at  Venice  under  the  care  of  Zohrab, 
who  used  several  codices,  the  best  of  them  one 
written  early  in  the  14th  cent.  The  variants 
of  the  MSS  used  are  given  under  the  text;  but 

*A  comparison  of  the  Arm.  text  of  the  Paulines  with 
Ephrein's  commentary  (preserved  in  Arm  ),  with  the  Syr.  and 
with  the  closely  allied  Geoipan  Version,  demonstrates  that  the 
Arm.  and  Geo.  versions  weie  onginally  made  from  the  pre- 
P^bhjtta  Syr.  text  in-ed  by  Ephrem,  and  were  afterwards  cor- 
re"U  rl  noih  Or  Texts  This  revision  of  these  two  versions  was 
prol  ,'L  >'.v  made  about  400  A  D  ,  and  was  more  thorough  in  the 
fuse  of  Arm.  than  of  Goo^gian. 


without  (1  •  - "  •  i ^ » .  -  Y  •  • «  i  a  which  codex  whick 
variant  is  ,sv,  .  •  -<  .»  \  <  i,  one  codex  of  the  Arm. 
Bible  differs  very  slightly  from  another.  Other 
edd.  have  been  published  in  Moscow,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Venice  during  this  century ;  those  of 
Venice^  ,  i,  *.  \  "  "  • , ""  1 "  There 

is  not  the  slightest  ,•     *  '      atement 

sometimes  made,  that  the  Aim.  version  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders  conformed  to  the  Lat.  Bible. 
At  that  time,  indeed,  the  Lat.  < 1.,,:-  <  ' .  >f.  began  to 
be  added  in  the  margin,  and  the  rroiogus  Galeatus 
of  Jerome  was  translated,  and  in  some  codices 
aifixed,  to  the  Book  of  Kings ;  but  no  changes  were 
made  under  Lat.  influence  in  the  text  itself. 

F.  C.  CONYBEARE. 

1RMHOLE  occurs  Jer  3812  and  Ezk  1318  (KV 
'elbows').  The  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word  (r#N, 
see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  and  Davidson  on  Ezk  1318)  is 
doubtful,  but  the  word  in  AV  means  the  armpit, 
as  it  is  now  called.  J.  HASTINGS. 

ARMLET  (TOO  Mmdz,  AV  tablet,  Ex  3522, 
Nu  SI60).-— A  fiat  open  clasp  worn  on  the  upper 
arm,  mentioned  among  the  votive  offerings  of  gold 
for  the  tabernacle  (see  BRACELET). 

G.  M,  MACKIK. 

ARMONI  ('#18).— Sou  of  Saul  by  Rizpah  (2  S  218}. 

ARMOUR,  ARMS.— I.  In  OT,  The  Heb.  neaitst 
equivalent  to  *  armour1  is  maddim  (o^p  1  S  l?3^/, 
rendered  'clothes'  in  1  S  412  (a  fugitive  arrives 
from  the  battle  '  with  his  clothes  rent '). 

It  is  a  pluial  word  *,.  Vi  •,  •  i*  .  «'*  "irent  parts 
of  a  soldier's  dress,  'i  ,»  ••>'..  ««i  i::,,,.,  *  •  • /*y<!toi  (jv^), 
would  be  chiefly  meant,  but  the  helmet  and  shield 
and  the  loose  cloak,  simlah  (n^^  Is  95),  are  in- 
cluded. Ehud  (Jg  315)  wears  a  dagger  under  his 
maddim,  i.e.  between  the  shirydn  and  the  simlah. 

The  Heb.  nearest  equivalent  for  *  arms'  is 
MUm  (0^3),  a  word  of  general  significance,  *  mo  ve- 
ftlilc  ]jiu|K  i(y,  instruments  of  any  land,  arms/  in- 
*li.o.n<:  ilic  tjtuver  (Gn  27s),  and  piobably  the 
shield  (hence  the  common  phrase,  *  bcaicr  of  helim,* 
i.e.  armour-bearer). 

A  third  word  rendered  *  armour '  is  h&Uzah  (ny^q 
2  S  2-1).  It  describes  the  equipment*  of  *a  soldier 
which  an  adversary  would  strip  off  as  spoils,  and 
is  rendered  (in  the  plural)  'spoil'  in  J#  14~8 
(AVandEV). 

II.  With  regard  to  armour  and  arms  in  use  ia 
NT  times  among  the  Romans,  two  passages,  one 
from  Polybius  (c.  167  B.c.)  the  other  from  Josephus 
(c.  70  A.D.),  may  be  left  in  an  abridged  tr.  to  speak 
for  themselves,  and  to  illustrate  tne  lan^ua^c  of 
St.  Paul  (esp.  Eph  614'17).  Polyb.  vi  23 :  (a) ;  The 
Roman  panoply  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a 
shield  (0upe6$),  the  breadth  of  which,  measured  by 
the  arc  which  it  forms,  is  2J  ft.  and  the  length 
is  4  ft.,  while  the  depth  (thickness)  reaches  3 
inches  .  .  .  And  there  is  fitted  to  it  an  iron  boss 
which  wards  off  great  blows  from  stones  and  from 
pikes,  and  in  general  from  darts  though  hurled 
with  violence,  (b)  And  along  with  the  shield  is  a 
sword  (yucixcupa);  BOW  this  a  man  wears  on  his 
right  thigh,  and  it  is  called  the  Spanish  sword. 
And  this  has  an  oxcolloiil  point  ;  and  a  powerful 
cut  can  be^deliveiod  with  both  its  edges,  because 
the  blade  is  strong  and  durable,  (c)  r^ext  come 
two  javelins  (i.e.  the  pila),  and  (d)  a  bronze  helmet 
(7re/H/ce0aXcUa),  and  (e)  a  greave *  (N.B.  sing,).  And 
in  addition  to  all  this  they  are  adorned  with  a 
crown  of  feathers  and  with  three  upi'jjht  pin  pie- 
red  or  black  feathers  about  a  cubit  in  length,  *,o 
that  when  these  are  added  to  the  crest  the  soldier 
in  full  armour  appears  to  be  double  his  own  height. 
.  .  .  (/)  Now  the  majority  when  they  have  further 
put  on  a  bronze  plate,  measuring  a  span  every  way, 
*  It  was  worn  on  the  right  leg-  (Vegetins,  bk.  i.  c.  20). 
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which  they  wear  on  their  chests  and  call  a  heart- 
guard  (KapdLo<t>t\a£),  are  completely  armed ;  but  those 
citizens  who  are  assessed  at  more  than  10,000 
drachmae  wear,  together  with  the  other  arms 
mentioned,  cuirasses  made  of  chain-mail.' 

Jo&ephus,  BJ  III.  v.  5  (vol.  111.  p.  236  of 
Bekker's  edition) :  *  Now  the  infantry  are  armed 
with  cuirasses  (0c5/>a£)  and  helmets  (/cpapos),  and 
wear  swords  (/mxat/>o0o/H:w)  on  both  sides.  But 
the  sword  (&<t>o$)  worn  on  the  left  is  much  the 
longer  of  them,  for  that  on  the  right  is  not  more 
than  a  span  in  length.  And  the  infantry  escort  of 
the  general  carry  lance  (\f>yx"n) an^  buckler  (ao-Trts), 
but  the  rest  of  the  array  a  spear  (£u<rr6z>)  and  a 
shield  (8vpe6s),  and  in  addition  to  these  a  saw  and 
a  basket,  a  mattock  and  an  axe,  and  further  a 
thong,  and  a  reaping-hook  (Sptiravoy}.,  and  a  chain, 
and  three  days'  provisions,  so  that  the  infantry  are 
little  short  of  beasts  of  burden.  And  the  cavalry 
have  a  long  sword  (jACixcupa}  on  the  right  side,  and  a 
long  lance  (Kovrbs)  in  the  hand,  and  a  shield  (6vpe6s) 
held  slantwise  by  the  side  of  the  horse.  And  from 
a  quiver  (/card  7&>puroC)  hang  three  or  more  darts 
(&KWV)  having  broad  points,  and  in  size  little  less 
than  spears  (S6pu) ;  and  all  have  helmets  and 
cuirasses  like  the  infantry.' 

LITERATURE.— <a)  For  OT,  Nowack,  Seb.  Arch.  (1894),  pp.  362- 
367,  and  Bliss,  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities*  1894  (Illustrations  of 
w<..»i»'»  -  •(•.••  1  'i'  Tell  el-Hesy,  ^  e.  Lachish). 

I  '.  lor  M,  i'olybius,  vi.  23;  J-  <  -  -,  /?/"  "M  5,  and 
L.  •  It  :M-y  *n  ,  7  tacht  und  Bewaffn'".  j  •  /  il  ,/•  tf  /.  >n  Heeres 
uatuchd  afr  Kti>serzeit,  Braunschweig,  1882 

W.  E.  BAKNES. 

ARMOUR-BEARER.— The  office  is  mentioned  in 
very  early  times  in  connexion  with  Abimelech 
(Jg  9M)  and  Saul  (1  S  314).  An  armour-bearer's 
functions  were  various;  he  slew  those  whom  his 
chief  struck  down  (IS  1418)  j  he  carried  the  great 
shield  (ztnnah)  in  front  of  a  champion  to  protect 
him  from  treacherous  arrows  (1  S  177,  and  Homer, 
II.  iii.  79,  80) ;  or,  again,  he  collected  arrows  aimed 
against  his  chief  for  his  chief  to  discharge  again. 
This  last  function  was  executed  by  Mohammed 
when  a  lad  in  attendance  upon  his  uncles  (Ibn 
Hisham,  p.  119,  1.  1,  quoted  by  W,  R.  Smith, 
OTJC*  p.  431).  W.  E.  BARNES. 

ARMOURY*— There  was  naturally  no  store  of 
arms  nor  place  for  keeping  them  in  Israel  before 
the  establishment  of  the  nucleus  of  a  standing 
army  under  Saul.  Saul  found  the  nation,  or  at 
least  the  southern  tribes,  almost  destitute  of  arms 
in  the  true  sense  (1  S  1319) :  no  doubt  he  remedied 
the  defect  as  far  as  possible  (1  S  812).  A  tower 
named  after  David,  perhaps  built  by  him,  held 
1000  shields  (  Ca  44).  Solomon  kept  200  golden 
shields  and  300  golden  bucklers  in  the  'house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon  '{IK  1018< 17).  This  armoury 
was  doubtless  in  Jerusalem  (Is  22s  'The  armour 
in  the  house  of  the  forest  *),  and  lasted  till  at  least 
Hezekiah's  day.  Shields  and  spears  were  kept 
even  in  the  temple  in  the  days  of  Jehoiada  the 
priest  (2  K  II10).  This  store  was  attributed  to 
king  David,  W,  E.  BAENES. 

ARMY  (tf;ty  zabh&\  *  service,1  as  we  say  in  Eng. 
*  the  Service '  ;*  V.o  hayil,  *  force,  host J ;  oj?  'am, 
'people,'  a  frequent  de^ignMtlon  ,*  n^u?  makdneh^ 
properly  *  an  aim ronca  in  pod  ;  ryyrp  ma*&rdkhah, 
'an  army  in  an  ay').  —  The  history  of  warfare 
among  the  T-raelius  in  ay  be  divided  into  two 
periods.  During  the  first  of  these,  which  was 
closed  by  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  Israel 
had  fighting  men,  but  no  army,  i.e.  no  permanent 
organised  force  ;  during  the  second  period,  which 
lasted  to  the  fall  of  the  Southern  kingdom,  there 
always  existed  the  nucleus  at  least  of  an  army, 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  Theie  -wd*  no  doubt  a 


".   \  "  i  .'      •        "•  i    .» the  revival 

01  independence  under  tiie  jtiasmonoean  princes. 

No  standing  army  existed  before  the  time  of  the 
kings.  But  the  beginnings  of  the  formation  of 
a  fighting  caste  appear  under  Saul,  consisting  of 
(1)  picked  'regulars'  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
army  (1  S  14BJ),  and  (2  '  *  ,' '•"••'  1  officers  to  com- 
mand the  militia,  who  .*  1 1  'n.  •  i  j  bulk  of  the  army 
in  the  field. 

How,  then,  in  th      :   "*'  n      - 1  an  army 

formed  to  meet  an  •  •  •         the  most 

rudimentary  conditions  four  elements  are  required 
to  make  a  fighting  force,  viz.  (1)  men,  (2)  otticers, 
(3)  arms,  (4)  commissariat. 

i.  M  EN". —It  was  difficult,  before  f 7  \  <\  \  I '  •  _;  < '  i  • :  s  •  was 
established,  to  collect  a  sufficient  \\  \MI\V  -  <;:  men 
even  for  small  border  wars.  The  sons  of  Israel 
were,  indeed,  numerous  enough  to  cope  in  turn  with 
such  adversaries  as  Moab,  Midian,  Ammon,  and 
Philistia ;  but  Israel  was  a  group  of  tribes  rather 
than  a  nation,  and  the  bond  of  union  was  so  feeble 
that  single  tri1-  ,  •>•  •!•».-  of  two  or  three,  were 
left  to  bear  i,.i..  ,.V.L  i:»-  brunt  of  invasion  or 
oppression. 

The  work  of  the  Judges  and  of  Saul,  the  earliest 
king,  was  to  unite,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  to  bring  border  wars  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  by  the  application  of  organised 
force.  But  authority  had  to  be  won  before  it 
could  be  exercised,  and  the  leader  had  to  assert 
his  leadership  by  some  striking  deed  or  sign  before 
his  countrymen  would  rally  round  him.  Ephraim 
rallied  round  Ehud  the  Benjamite  after  he  had 
assassinated  the  king  of  Moab  (Jg  327).  Gideon 
roused  N.  and  E.  Israel  by  destroying  the  altar  of 
Baal,  and  ,  ;  ;  :  *•,  -  as  the  champion  of  the 
worship  of  J  '  •  ••  '•,.  In  the  civil  war  against 
Benjamin  the  warlike  passion  of  ;  "  i "  •  <  ;  r 
tribes  was  stirred  by  the  sight  of  '  •  •••  •  .,».  \ 
murdered  concubine  (Jg  19-8ff-)-  Saul  gathered  his 
first  host  by  the  pictured  threat  to  destroy  the 
oxen  of  every  man  who  failed  to  present  himself. 
Even  remote  Judah  on  this  occasion,  we  are  told, 
sent  thirty  'thousands'  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  (1  S  llm).  Against  the  Amalekites,  Judah 
was  not  so  keen  (1  S  154),  having  perhaps  family 
relations  with  them ;  in  any  case  Judah  sent  only 
10,000  (MT),  30,000  (LXX). 

The  difficulty  regarding  the  numbers  of  the 
Israelite  armies  must  be  mentioned  here. 

These  numbers  are  often  surprisingly  high. 
Thus  in  1  S  II8  it  is  stated  that  Saul  numbered 
over  three  hundred  '  thousand '  men  in  Bezek  for 
the  relief  of  Jabesh-gilead.  If  we  take  f  thousand ' 
in  its  literal  numerical  sense,  we  get  a  number 
equal  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  t,lio  Vao>  popula- 
tion of  the  land — a  number  rnjiiohuMv  J.'n^o. 
Thousand,'  however,  is  used  (Mic  5a)  to  designate 
the  chief  towns  of  Judah,  perhaps  as  each  con- 
taining, lo^-ilM  with  its  dependent  hamlets,  a 
population  01  ;,';<»  1 1  a  thousand.  The  men  of  such 
a  town  would  probably  be  called  a  thousand  (^K) 
when  they  wen  t  foi  Ih  to  war,  and  their  headman 
would  be  called  the  captain  of  a  thousand.  The 
actual  number  of  this  tactical  unit  would  vary- 
much  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  danger.  It 
would  probably,  however,  never  exceed  300  men, 
and  might  conceivably  fall  below  100.  According 
to  this  reckon  ing,  SPU!  -  army  of  relief  was  not  in 
any  case  more  than  90,000  in  number,  and  it  may 
have  been  but  30,000. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  this  loose  reckoning, 
the  Israelites  may  have  had  a  stricter  system  of 
counting.  Thus  the  number  of  men  of  war  can  led 
into  captivity  with  Jehoiachin,  viz.  seven  thousand 
(2  K  S-i11*),  is  quite  probable  in  itself,  and  consist- 
ent with  other  indications  of  number.  Similarly 
1  thousand '  is  no  doubt  to  be  understood  in  it  6  oidi 
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nary  numerical  sense  in  2  K  137,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  Israelite  army  was  reduced  by  Syrian  ravages 
to  50  horsemen,  10  chariots,  and  10,000  infantry. 

The  existence  of  two  reckonings  side  by  side, 
one  based  on  the  numerical  sense  of  'thousand,' 
the  other  on  its  territorial  sense,  is  not  a  serious 
difficulty.  To  an  Oriental,  numbers  are  impoitant 
only  either  when  they  are  sacred  numbers  of 
mystic  meaning,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
generally  the  relative  proportions  of  things. 

The  example  set  by  S.  '  •"  .  ,*  "  icked 
warriors  round  him  was  ,,»  .  •  .  _  '  who 

on  his  accession  already  had  a  band  of  some 
600  armed  vassals.  At  the  time  of  Absalom's 
revolt  David's  guard  must  have  grown  in  number, 
if  we  rightly  read  2  S  1518  to  mean  that  the 
Gittites  Belonging  to  it  amounted  by  themselves 
to  600,  without  ••<^(i":-_  the  numbers  of  the 
Cherethites  and  "V  Y,'n  <  -.  Tho  strong  th  of  the 
whole  guard  may  be  guessed  fioin  the  fact  that 
Ahithophel  thought  it  necessary  to  take  12,000 
chosen  men  to  ensure  success  in  his  proposed  pur- 
suit of  David  (2  S  171). 

ii.  OFFICERS.  —  After  the  host  was  collected 
under  its  commander,  some  organisation  had 
to  be  given  to  it.  Captains  of  *  thousands  '  and 
'  hundreds'  had  to  be  appointed.  The  army  *  was 
numbered,'  or,  according  to  the  Heb.,  Appointed 
officers  over  itself  (vipppn  Jg  2015).  Two  results 
were  gained.  Officers  were  appointed  under 
the  eye  and  influence  of  the  commander  over 
thousands  and  hundreds  ;  and,  secondly,  the  com- 
mander learnt  the  number  of  these  tactical 
units,  *  thousands  '  or  *  hundreds,'  under  his  com- 
mand. Besides  these  ti(\"it  ••  ;»V  officers,  one 
or  more  officers  bearing  .  !u  ,  :  ••<>."  *  scribe'  were 
attached  to  the  army  in  the  field  to  aid  in  its  organi- 
sation, to  serve  as  ''ro\  >-l  ;r,,v  »1",1-  and  to  make 
a  list  of  the  booty  taken  (Jg  oiw  ana  1  Mac  541'). 

iii.  AEMS.  —  In  the  earliest  days,  no  doubt,  each 
man  brought  his  own  arms,  for  we  hear  of  no 
store  of  arms  till  after  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  (see  ARMS).  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Israelites  had  horses  and  chariots  until 
after  Saul's  day.  An  Israelite  army  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  wa-  piobably  a  crowd  of  men  carry- 
ing bows,  slings,  aid  HIM  it  weapon-,  <uch  as  clubs 
and  oxgoads  (Jg  58,  1  S  !,"•-)  Though  individu- 
ally equal  in  valour,  they  were  T  i  •>  >:,'••  \  f,i  \  ir.Tc  '  ;*  >' 
in  armament  to  a  people  like  i  •<  1*!  '1-1  •!•»  ,  u!.<> 
were  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  art  of  war  to 
possess  chariots,  swords,  and  spears,  and  perhaps 
an  orgvi"  •  rl  «  '»  ••  or  archers  (1  S  31s). 

iv.  <  "V.  ••:.  -\  i1,1.  —  Commissariat  is  twice 
alluded  to  in  the  OT.  In  Jg  2010  a  tenth  of 
the  assembled  Israelites  are  sent  *  to  fetch  victual  ' 
($d&h  rritf,  'food  taken  in  hunting')  that  the 
people  may  carry  out  their  expedition  against 
Uibeah.  Again,  in  1  K  2027  the  children  of  Israel 
*  were  mustered  and  were  victualled  *  (RV)  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Syrians. 

W.  E.  BARNES. 

ARNA.—  -One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra  (2  Es  I2), 
corresponding  app«»,intly  to  Zerahiah  of  Ezr  74 
and  Zaraias  of  1 


,-...  s-  _~A  descendant  of  David  (1  Ch  321). 
W  I  '-,!<•  M  •:'  '*.!  -  nt?  %  LXX  reads  'Qpvb  vt6s  adroO^e. 
preceding  'Pa^dX)  =  Orna  his  son.  See  GENEALOGY. 


ARM  (WH  'Apd,  TK  'Apd/t,  AV  Aram).—  -An 
ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  S38),  called  in  Mt  I8-  *  Ram 
(KV).  Of.  Ru  41&,  1  Ch  29-  10,  and  see  GENEALOGY. 


ARNQN  (prjB).  —  Two  streams  unite  about  13 
miles  E.  of  the  middle  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  form 
the  A.,  now  known  as  Wady  el-Mojib.  Of  these 
the  N.  one  (Wady  Waleh)  is  formed  by  a  number 


of  brooks  —  often  dry  —  rising  near  the  5aj  route, 
N.  of  31°  30'  N.  The  S.  branch,  which  is  the  more 
important,  drains  most  of  the  country  between  the 
IJaj  ioute  and  the  Dead  Sea,  between  31°  30'  and 
31°  10',  and  is  formed  by  the  streams  now  known 
as  Seil  S'aideh,  Wady  es-Sultan,  Seil  Lejjun,  and 
Wady  BaM  ca.  These  are  all  united  bef  o  i  o  ,.  ;;  <  1  »  :  T,  g 
the  :•<  ;.Y',»,  Vs»r  of  'Ar'air,  and  .iO\v  t.io  /"j 
alrno*  '..'  (  •.  V  .  .or  about  20  miles,  when  they 
are  joined  by  the  Wady  Waleh.  The  E.  half  thus 
forms  a  complete  network  of  streams  (the  pj-ix  ^m). 
For  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the  river  flowis 
through  a  deep  trench  some  2  miles  in  breadth  at 
the  top  and  about  40  yards  at  the  bottom.  The 
rocky  and  precipitous  banks  consist  of  limestone 
capped  with  basalt,  and  rise  in  places  to  a  height 
of  1700  ft.  Their  slopes  are  fringed  with  oleanders, 
tamarisks,  and  willows,  and  near  the  mouth  with 
castor-bean  and  cane.  Like  most  rivers  in  Pal.  its 
stream  varies  in  width  and  velocity  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  Where  it  issues  from  its 
steep  banks  to  the  flat  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  it 
ranges  from  40  to  100  ft.  in  width,  and  from  1  to  4 
ft.  in  depth,  while  near  'Ar'air,  where  the  old  road 
from  Heshbon  to  Kir  crosses  it,  and  where  the  remains 
of  an  old  biidge  still  exist,  it  is  almost  dry  in  July. 
The  A.  formed  a  strong  natural  boundary,  and 
eaily  separated  the  territories  of  the  Amorites  and 
Moab  (Nu  2113,  cf.  Jg  1  112flr-)  ;  later  those  of  Reuben 
and  Moab  (Dt  318).  Isaiah  mentions  the  *  fords  of 
A.'  (16a),  and  Jeremiah  uses  *A.'  as  the  name  of 
a  district  (4820).  The  river  is  also  mentioned  on 
the  'Moabite  Stone.'  On  the  N.  edge  of  the  S. 
stream  was  the  town  Aroer  (see  AKOER),  and 
between  the  N.  and  S.  streams  Dibon  (see  DlBON). 

LITERATURE.—  Robinson,  Phyn.  Geog.  of  Pal.  164-166  ;  PJUFSt 
(1895),  204,  215.  G.  W.  THATCHER. 

&R0D  (-1^).—  A  son  of  Gad  (Nu  2617)=ArodS 
('ins),  Gn  4616.     Patronymic  Arodites  (JSTu  2617). 


AROER  fiyVia},  —  1.  A  city  in  the  portion  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  '  Judah  (1  S  3028),  prob.  in  what  is 
now  the  Wady  Ararah,  20  miles  S.  of  Hebron  and 
12  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Beerslieba.  To  the  elders 
of  this  city  David  sent  a  share  of  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  Amalekites  who  had  attacked  Ziklag.  2. 
A  well-known  city  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Arnon, 
&  en  or  nil  y  dosciibed  by  its  situation  in  order  to  dis- 
•  "  .  *  ]  ":  other  cities  of  the  same  name  (Dt  286 

.,  ,  ,/  -  i  »  t°,  Jgll28,  2S245).  It  was  Dart  of  the 
region  conquered  by  the  Amorite  king  Sihon,  and 
so,  at  the  time  of  Israel's  attack,  it  lay  to  the  N,  of 
the  Moabite  territory.  It  wa?>  a<M^nc<l  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  and  formed  the  S.  from  101  city  of  that 
tribe.  It  is  this  Reubenite  city  that  is  named  with 
the  S.  towns  as  \IV'TI  f  V^a  built  by  the  children 
of  Gad  before  :'no  <h  I  »:  ,<•  settlement  and  distri- 
bution of  the  land  (Nu  S284).  When  the  Syrian* 
under  Hazael  conquered  all  the  tran^-Jonlsm'c 
district,  Aroer  is  named  as  the  S.  limit  (2  K  1083). 
In  later  times  the  Moabites,  from  whom  it  had 
been  taken  first  "by  the  A  niorito*.  rep  *  "  •  •  :  •, 
of  it  from  the  Israel  1  1  o*  (  .  '  cr  A  S1  "  j.  i  \  :  •  ' 

of  it  as  still  standing  in  his  day.  3.  A  town  in  the 
portion  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  in  the  valley 
of  Gad,  originally  an  Ammonite  city  (Jg  11s3),  in 
the  district  watered  by  the  Jabbok,  east  of  Rabbah 
(Jos  1328).  The  cities  of  Aroer,  referred  to  in  Is  172, 
are  evidently  the  two  trans-Jordanic  cities  of  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites.  Gentilic  name 
Aroerite,  1  Ch  II44.  J.  MACPHEESON. 

AROM  ('Apo^t),  1  Es  5W.  —  His  descendants  are 
mentioned  among  those  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel.  The  name  has  no  parallel  in  the  lists  of 
Ezr  and  Neh,  unless  it  represents  Hash  urn  (B  'A<T£U, 
A  'Ao-otf/u)  in  Ezr  219.  H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 
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ARPACHSHAD  (-igbr1*)-—  The  third  son  of  Shem, 
A.  was  the  father  of  Shelah,  and  j»iandftuthei  of 
Eber,  from  whom  the  Hebrews  traced  their  descent 
(GnlO23;  *•"*"•"  ~  '•,*.'•!• 

jectureo1"   • .  *  ••  '  ;     •  •      •"'»,,- 

7rax?ris,  Arrapachitis,  a  region  of  Assyria  near  Ar- 
menia (Ptol.  vi.  1),  the  native  land  of  the  Chaldceans. 
Jos.  (Ant.  I.  vi.  4)  says  that  from  him  the  Chaldseans 
were  called  Arphaxadasans  ('Apfaj-adalovs). 

R.  M.  BOYD, 

ARPA0  (iaiN')" — A  city  of  Syria  north-west  of 
Aleppo,  2  K  1834 1913,  Is  109  3619  3713,  Jer  4923.  Now 
the  ruin  Tell  Erfud.  The  city  stood  a  two  years' 
siege  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

ARPHAXAD  ('AP0a£<£5).— t  A  king  of  the  Medes 
(Jth  llff<).  He  reigned  at  Ecbatana,  which  he 
strongly  fortified.  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of 
Assyiia,  made  war  upon  him,  defeated  Mm,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Some  have  identified  A.  with  Deioces, 
the  founder  of  Ecbatana,  and  others  with  his  son 
Phraortes.  But  the  former  of  these  died  in  peace, 
and  the  latter  fell  while  besieging  Nineveh.  The 
narrative  in  Judith  would  accord  better  with  the 
supposition  that  he  was  Astyages  or  Ahasuerus, 
the  last  king  of  the  Medes  according  to  Herodotus. 
2.  The  spelling  of  Arpachshad  in  AV,  and  at  Lk 
3s0  by  RV  also.  See  AKPACHSHAD. 

R.  M.  BOYD. 

ARRAY  (formed  by  prefixing  ar  to  the  subst. 
roi,  rai,  order,  jiniingemonr)  is  common  in  AV  for 
the  ,i:  .',  *.;..<> 'i'.  'j  or  order  of  an  army  in  battle, 
always  m  tne  phrase  *  set  in  a.'  or  *  put  in  a.'  (But 
RV  gives  once  'order  the  battle  a.'  1  Ch  1233.) 
The  subst.  is  also  used  once  for  dresi .  /  •  :  M, 
arranged  in  order  on  the  person,  ir  a  '•  <»  i''< 
common  word  raiment  ( =  arrayment),  1  Ti  29 
'not  with  braided  hair,  or  gold,  or  peails,  or  costly 
a.'  (IjmarLCTjutds,  RV  'raiment').  And  in  this  sense 
the  verb  is  frequent,  as  Gn  4142  (aed  him  in 
vestures  of  fine  linen '  (Heb.  vzb,  as  always,  except 
Jer  4312  w) ;  Mt  629  *  Solomon  in  all  his  "glory  was 
not  aed  like  one  of  these'  (re-pijSdXA&j,  so  Lk  1227 
2311;  bat  ebfoJw,  Ac  I221  'Herod,  aed  in  royal 
apparel ').  'Array'  does  not  mean  in  the  Bible,  as 
it  does  now,  *to  dress  up  with  display,'  b-.it  Dimply 
to  put  on  raiment,  to  dress.  J.  JlA-  L'IXCIS, 

ARROGANGY.—  V-,    - (hough  quite  as  old 

i\  -  j,  • ; .  > .«  M-  y  (botl:        •  •     of  arrogantia,  the 

•    n:i  i  *    more  ••  a  right  to),  is  not 

used  in  AV,  but  RV  gives  it  at  Job  3515  (»s,  the 
only  occurrence  of  the  Heb.  word,  AV '  extremity '). 
\  •  .;. ,  • « y  is  found  in  AV  1 S  2s,  Pr  81S,  Is  1311,  Jer 
:  -  ,' ! :  \  i  etains  these,  and  adds  2  K 1928,  Is  166  37s9, 
Wis  58,  jji\  ing  al-o  n  1 1  o«.««  nt .  Ps  5&  738  754  (for  '  fool- 
ish' or  '  fooJ '  of  A\  ),  JUKI  arrogantly,  Ps  754  94*. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ARROW  (fn). — The  arrow  of  the  Hebrews  was 
probably  like  that  of  other  early  nations  in  con- 
sisting of  a  light  shaft  with  a  head  of  flint  or 
metal.  Owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
arrow  inflicted  wounds,  and  to  the  fact  that  such 
wounds  often  came  from  an  unseen  hand,  the  arrow 
was  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  jinlr  iru  w  -  of  God. 
Job,  in  his  sickness,  complains  rlu-u  II-M-  -.truck  by 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Almighty  (Job  64). 
God  overthrows  the  mischievous  plotters  by  wound- 
ing them  MI  eld  only  with  an  arrow  (Ps  647). 

Again,  the  secret  mischief  done  by  slanderers  is 
compared  to  tho  wound  of  an  arrow  ('whose 
teeth  are  speais  and  arrows,  and  their  tongue  a 
sharp  sword,'  Ps  574).  Children  begotten  in  their 
father's  youth  are  likened  to  arrows  (Ps  1274). 
Arrows  are  also  a  symbol  of  that  which  is  care- 
fully guarded  and  "highly  valued;  thus,  Israel 
itself  is  God's  polished  ariow,  '  he  hath  made  me  a 


polished  shaft,  in  his  quiver  hath  he  kept  me 
close  '  (Is  49J  RV).  W.  E.  BARNES. 

(Is  3416  RV  for  AV  «  great  owl  '). 


—See  SERPENT. 

ARSACES  CApcrdK7]s,  connected  possibly  with  the 
Armen.  Arschag)  was  a  Scythian  (Strabo,  xi.  515) 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ochus,  who  founded  the 
Parthian  empire  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae 
(Justin,  xli.  5  ;  Strabo,  xv.  702).  The  sixth  king  of 
the  name  (known  also  as  Mithridates  I.  )  subdued 
Persia  and  Media,  and  when  opposed  by  Demetrius 
Nikator,  who  thought  the  people  would  rise  in  his 
favour  and  afterwards  assist  h  ,"  v  f  •  '  ^ryphon, 
deceived  him  by  a  pretence  of  ,  (  ;  ,  .  •  -  and  in 
B.C.  138  took  him  prisoner  (i  Mac  I41'3;  Justin, 
xxxvi.  1),  Demetrius  received  in  marriage  Rhodo- 
gune,  daughter  of  A.  (App.  Syr.  67),  but  died 
during  his  captivity  (Jos.  Ant.  xin.  v.  11  ;  Justin, 
xli.  6  ;  Oros.  v.  4).  In  1  Mac  1522  A.  is  mentioned 
among  the  kings  to  whom  was  sent  an  edict  (Jos. 
Ant.  XIV.  viii.  5)  from  Rome  forbidding  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  ;  but  there  is  a  lack  of  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  this,  though  the  incident 
would,  notwithstanding  the  independence  of 
Parthia,  accord  with  the  practice  of  Rome. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

ARSIPHURITH  (B  'Ap<ret0oupeW,  A  'Ap<n0p.,  AV 
Azephurith),  1  Es  515.  —  112  of  his  sons  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (B  omits  the  number).  The 
corresponding  name  in  Ezr  218  is  Jorah  (r»"jv,  B 
Ofy<£,  A  Iwpd)  ;  and  in  Neh  7s4  Hariph  (»pp,  F 
*A/>e/^,  A  *Ap4a).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
name  in  I  Es  is  due  to  a  mistaken  combination  of 
the  two  forms  in  Ezr  and  Neh,  the  c  in  the  second 
syllable  being  due  to  confusion  between  c  and  e- 
t  H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

ART*  —  The  Hebrews,  like  many  other  nations,  did 
nofc  eYeel  equally  in  all  branches  of  art.  In  litera- 
ture and  poetry  they  have  shown  great  ability  in  all 
ages  down  to  the  present  time.  In  music  they 
were  apparently  quite  the  equal  of  their  neigh- 
bours, judging  from  the  variety  of  instruments 
named  and  the  frequent  references  to  singing  and 
playing,  and  in  modern  times  they  fully  sustain 
this  character.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  mechanical 
«i  I**,  iiLroiinanilcl**-'*:!!.  and  in  icpu-(  ntniuris,  I  hoy 
shov.oil  i:ii  iiiiil/]iiy<!moHn:m£lo£<M  ivc  M  cir-iori. 
That  this  aversion  was  not  on  religion  ;jno.,!<i1«. 
alone  is  evident  on  seeing  that,  when  ^-i'l-nr  -I 
figures  were  made  for  the  temple,  the  <  hh'i  ;  -i  -: 
in  metal  was  a  Tyrian  half  -breed,  and  there  was 
not  among  the  Jews  *any  that  can  skill  to  hew 
timber  like  the  Sidonians'  (1  K  56).  Probably  the 
aversion  and  the  prohibition  to  imitate  natural 
forms  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other,  so  that  all 
ability  was  lost.  We  find  in  earlier  times  that,  on 
the  contrary,  artistic  work  is  attributed  entirely  to 
Hebrews  shortly  after  the  Exodus,  when  the  Egyp. 
training  and  skill  would  be  still  possessed  (Ex  35s*). 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  that  can  be 
distinctively  marked  as  Jewish  or  Palestinian  in 
the  motives  of  design  ;  many  of  the  elements  that 
we  can  trace  in  11  10  HSIILV  remains  showing  Egyp. 
or  Bab.  origin.  What  original  style  Pal.  possessed 
among  the  Amorites  was  mostly  o  -!.••;.«•(!  by  the 
Heb.  invasion.  This  can  be  VM'I«  !«*»!  in  the 
pottery,  as,  though  simple  in  forms  and  material,  it 
is  the  most  continuous  seiie>  jhative  nave.  The 
Amorite  shows  good  and  original  forms  of  a  pure 
style  ;  the  Phconl<  la;;  I  «  i  n.'  In  "";  different,  but  also 
well  shaped  and  o'i-  n,il  ;  1>  .  \he  Jewish  pottery 
has  no  original  pio.m'-s  ari'i  is  merely  a  degra- 
dation of  the  Amorite,  running  down  into  complete 
ugliness  and  baseness  (see  POTTERY).  In  architec- 
tural forms  there  appears  to  be  little  that  is 
distinct  from  Egyp.  sources.  The  details  have 
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"been  noticed  under  ARCHITECTURE  ;  but  the 
general  impression  is  that  a  plain  and  simple 
masonry  with  some  local  features  was  overlaid  by 
foreign  designs.  The  motive  of  a  row  of  buckleis 
hanging  over  a  parapet  is  suggested  in  the  modifi- 
cation of  Gr.  metopes  and  triglyphs  on  the  so-called 
'Tomb  of  Absalom' ;  and  it  appears  to  be  an  eaily 
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JEWISH  DECORATION,  HERODIAN   4TOMB  OP  ABSALOM.' 

feature,  as  Solomon  made  two  hundred  targets  and 
three  hundred  shields  of  beaten  gold  for  the  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  The  shields  were  used 
by  the  guard  (1  K  1427),  but  the  targets  may  have 
been  decorative.  The  tapering  form  of  the  Moabite 
Stone  is  rather  akin  to  Assyr.  than  Egyp.  types. 
And  the  horns  upon  the  pillars  (Ionic  volutes) 
belong  to  the  same  source. 

In  surface  decoration  some  late  examples  seem 
to  reflect  a  national  style,  as  we  do  not  know  of 
any  external  source  for  them.  The  graceful  design 
of  plant  forms  decoratively  treated  over  the  door 
of  the  so-called  tombs  of  the  Judges  (perhaps 
Maecabsean),  the  later  and  more  class"  "•  " .""  . 
work  of  the  so-called  tombs  of  the  kings 
and  the  great  golden  vine  which  Herod  placed  over 
the  front  of  the  temple,  point  to  a  treatment  of 
surfaces  which  is  most  .,'  -^  .'Vi  S>  -oi-e  Egyp. 
work  that  is  inolufdx  •  \!-  o1-.,,-  .-p-,  ••  motive. 
In  the  plant  <V»o_"  •"<•  s  o  -o  ••  •>  ,  etc.  of 

Akhenaten's  palace  at  Tel  el-Amarna  there  is  the 
same  *!ov  Y.ir  -  >*••  of  foliage  covering  the  surfaces, 
and  the  IIM  ,  '. ,  of  this  may  well  have  come  from 
northern  Syria  or  v  -*••.-••  "l*1ce  other  influ- 
enceta  of  that  reign.  '  of  any  details 

about  early  Syrian  art,  it  seems  that  we  may  per- 
haps see  in  this  one  of  its  features,  which  lasted  until 
the  Greek  period.  That  surface  decoration  was 
a  main  feature  of  the  richer  Jewish  work  is  shown 
by  the  details  of  the  temple  :  *  He  carved  all  the 
walls  of  the  house  round  about  with  carved  figures 
of  cherubim,  and  palm  trees,  and  openings  of  flowers, 
within  and  without J  ( 1  K  629),  and  the  doors  were 
likewise  decorated  (vv.8-2- 85).  On  the  bronze  bases 
of  the  lavers  were  *  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim ' 
(1  K  T29),  and  '  cherubim,  lions,  and  palm  trees ' 
(v.80).  This  frequent  decoration  with  palm  trees 
is  singularly  un-Egyp.,  and  points  to  a  Mesopo- 
tamian  influence,  as  |  ill  n  •«  -  ,  -sd  winged  genii 
are  very  characteristic  01  •  •>  i  •  \  I- . 

Of  -<'KI|I(-;TO  in  thv  !uii-  i  ,!i  most  striking 
ewiin]iit-  nni-T  have  been  the  great  cherubs  of 
olne  u'ooii,  i  MI.  ted  with  gold,  which  stood  in  the 
most  holy  place.  Their  height  of  ten  cubits,  or 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  shows  that  they  were  joined 
and  built  up  of  many  pieces,  like  the  lesser  statues 
in  Egypt.  The  wings,  stretching  out  to  a  width 
equal  to  the  height,  were  also,  of  course,  joined  on. 
The  position  of  these  cherubs  was  not  at  all  like 
that  des-Gubed  of  the  similar  figures  on  the  mercy- 
seat  of  the  ark  j  the  latter  were  face  to  face,  but 
thoseofthe  temple  stood  side  by  side,  both  fat  inn  or.o 
way.  The  most  holy  place  was  twen  ty  cubit  -  u  ulo; 
of  each  cherub  'from  the  uttermost  part  of  one 
wing  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  other  were 
ten  cubits/  and  they  stood  *  so  that  the  wing  of 
the  one  touched  the  wall,  and  the  wing  of  the 
other  cherub  touched  the  other  wall,  and  their 
wings  touched  one  another  in  the  midst  of  the 
house'  (1  K  e24-27).  They  appear  to  have  only 
had  two  wings  each,  like  those  of  the  mercy-seat, 
and  in  this  resembled  Egyp.  cherubic  figures,  while 


the  Assyr.  m!iriy-\Mnirul  iiguies  are  more  akin  to 
"     *  ';  •  '    "     '     "  or  the  six-winged  of 

I  ,        ,       ,,workrpl\  i  ,  ,>..    i  :. ." 

figures  appear  to  have  been  made.  ^Jtiut  we  must 
not  hastily  suppose  that  these  were  direct  copies  of 
the  winged  figures  of  Egypt ;  the  Heb.  figures 
were  male,  ^hile  the  Egyp.  protectho  \.  ir-jo'l 
figures  were  always  female,  and  often  «-i-e<  M'i^,d 
as  Isis  and  Nepthys.  The  symbolic  meaning  of 
these  statues  is  outside  of  our  scope  here  ;  but  the 
strange  duality  of  two  equal  figures  placed  side  by 
side  is  parallel  to  the  two  great  columns  before 
the  temple,  and  the  curious  feature  of  a  double 
entrance  to  porches  with  a  central  pillar,  as  seen 
in  the  tombs. 

Figures  of  animals  were  also  made,  as  the  brazen 
serpent,  which  was  still  treasured  and  worshipped 
down  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah  j  also  the  twelve 
oxen  of  Solomon,  which  seem  to  have  been  done 
away  with  by  Ahaz,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  them 
in  the  plunder  (Jer  52)  after  he  had  removed  the 
brazen  sea  from  them  (2  K  1617).  This  unnatural 
motive  of  placing  a  great  vessel  on  the  backs  of 
animals  is  unknown  in  Egypt,  unless  in  some  of 
the  Asiatic  goldsmith's  work  ;  but  the  same  idea 
appears  in  Syria,  where  the  goddess  l£edesh  stands 
on  a  lion's  back. 

In  embroidery  we  see  another  sign  of  Asiatic 
rather  than  Egyp.  influence.  No  embroidered  robes 
appear  on  Egyp.  figures,  at  least  until  post-Exodie 
times ;  whereas  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  dresses 
are  constantly  icprcsenU-d  as  being  embroidered 
with  elaborate  patterns.  The  Egyp.  system  was  that 
of  aj?pliqu6  work  of  leather,  which  was  elaborately 
carried  out  in  complex  patterns  ;  and  such  a^  style 
of  decoration  still  survives  in  the  us  ;•"  •••-""•>  •  r 
of  Egypt,  where  pieces  of  various  \\>  •  •  !  '• 
are  all  stitched  on  to  the  backing  in  a  pattern,  and 
elaborate  inscriptions  cut  out  and  applied  in  the 
same  way.  The  mention  of  large  figures  upon  the 
curtains  and  vail  of  the  tabernacle  t }  pom-  n-  if 
they  were  appligu& ;  but  they  are  only  oh  i  lie  linon 
curtains,  so  that  leather  work  of  this  kind  is  not 
implied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  making  of  gold 
wire  by  cutting  up  sheet  gold  is  -nceisilh  described 
for  the  ephod  (Ex  393),  and  this  -'icn\>  Oiai  dreshes 
were  certainly  embroidered  with  thread. 


LOTUS  AND  BUD  PATTERN  (E^\  piian),  misnamed  in  Palestine  as 

BELL  AM)  POMLG&ANA1E 

Until  some  extensive  and  well-directed  excava- 
tions may  open  up  for  us  the  remains  of  Syrian 
and  Jewish  art,  it  is  hopeless  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  mere  outlines.  These  seem  to  show 
a  native  Syrian  style,  influenced  mainly  by 
Mesopotamia",  but  also  in  some  respects  by  Egypt. 
A  single  good  slab  of  stone  might  teach  us  far 
more  than  all  we  know  at  present. 

W.  M.  FLINDEKS  PETETE. 

AHTAXERXES  (KrfcT^pst,  Knotfrun*).— The  name 
is  written  Artakhshatra  in  Old  Persian,  Artaksatsu 
and  Artaksassu  in  Bab.  cuneiform,  and  is  derived 
from  the  Persian  artn,  *  great,'  and  khshatra, 
*  kingdom.*  The  meaning  of  '  great  warrior,'  there- 
fore, given  to  it  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98}  is  incorrect. 
Ardeshir  is  the  later  Persian  form  of  the  name. 

The  only  Artaxerxes  mentioned  in  the  OT  is 
Artaxers.es  I.  Longimanus  (or  e Long-handed'), 
the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  B.C.  461-425. 


ARTEMAS 


ASA 
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Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  other  commentators  have 
supposed  that  in  Szr  47~2°  the  pseudo-Smerdis  (B.C. 
522)  is  meant  under  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  But 
the.":  ,:•'•  •:•--*  -f  xl  a-  :V  ,  '•  ,  *  ",  •  .has 
shov !  '  i  .  -  .'•  ,'*,,•,  ,  .  '•  •  c-uble 
names  of  the  kind  implied  by  the  theory,  and  the 
difficulty  felt  by  the  commentators  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  letters  which  relate 
only  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  walls  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  narrative  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  The  24th  verse  of  the  chapter  ought  im- 
mediately to  follow  the  5th.  (See  ZEEUBBABEL.) 

It  may  have  been  in  co-i-  «M  o»u"  of  the  letters 
whi^ii  passed  between  ;  u»  V»'-i,vi  king  and  his 
representatives  in  Palestine  that  in  his  seventh 
year  Ezra  was  allowed,  with  other  priests  and 
temple-servants,  and  a  grant  from  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer, to  go  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  and 
there  settle  the  affairs  of  the  community  (Ezr  7.  8). 
Thirteen  years  later  (B.C.  444),  Nehemiah,  the  cup- 
bearer of  Artaxerxes,  was  allowed  to  leave  Susa  for 
Jerusalem  for  a  simili,'  i  :.• ;  u-< ,  the  first  result  of 
Ms  mission  being  the  i<  -lo-:.  ,«MI  of  the  city  walls. 

Artaxerxes  was  the  third  son  of  Xerxes,  and 
after  the  assassination  of  his  father  made  his  way 
to  the  throne  by  crushing  the  Bactrians  under  his 
brother  Hystaspes,  mid  nun doii JILT  another  brother, 
Darius.  In  B.C  46u  Jftgypt;  revolted;  but  in  spite 
of  the  assistance  rendered  by  Athens  to  the  rebels, 
the  revolt  was  suppressed  in  B.C.  455.  In  B.C.  449 
the  war  with  Greece  was  ended  by  a  treaty,  known 
as  that  of  Kallias,  by  *.  ^c1-  A "  •'  »•  - ;  j.  *  •  up  Cyprus, 
and  Persia  renouncec,  'u  •  <!,,,-:•*  in  !'••  Gr.  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  Not  long  afterwards  Moprabyzos 
the  satraj)  of  Syria  revolted,  and  compelled"  the 
Persian  king  to  agree  to  his  own  terms  of  peace. 
Axtaxerxes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes  n. 

A.  E.  SAYCE. 

ARTEMIS.— -A  trusted  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
ti  the  later  part  of  his  life  (Tit  S12).  According  to 
Dorotheus  (Alibi.  Maxima,  Lugd.  1677,  iii.  p.  429) 
he  had  been  one  of  the  70  disciples,  and  was  after- 
wards bishop  of  Lystra,  but  there  is  no  extant 
evidence  to  support  either  statement.  An  Artemas 
is  honoured  in  the  Greek  Mensea  for  April  28,  but 
ii  r '!"."'  *\  he  is  not  the  same. 

Although  Jerome  (de  nom.  Hebraicis]  treats  the 
name  as  ft-  l.iou  ..vs-"!  <  * :  ^jiV  ',  j  •  'anathematizans 
sive  conturbans,'  it  is  undoubtedly  Greek,  formed 
from  "Apre/ws  (cf.  'E/j^as,  'OXv/wras,  Ztyj>as,  *E7ra^>pas), 
perhaps  by  contraction  from  Artemidorus,  a  name 
common  in  Asia  Minor.  W.  LOCK. 

ARTILLERY  (1  S2040  AV,  'weapons'  KV).— A 
general  word,  including  in  its  meaning  both  bows 
and  arrows.  The  word  still  survives  in  the  name 
of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  London, 
which  vn?.  oii^in.'iliy  u  ^uild  or  club  of  archers. 

In  1  ?.lut'  G"1  *  nni'll'-iy '  (c  mounds  to  shoot  from/ 
RV)  is  the  tr.  of  /SeXoorcfccras,  'ranges  of  warlike 
engines '  set  against  a  besieged  city. 

w.  E.  BAENES. 

ARUBBOTH  (rfcn^p),  1  K  410  only.— A  district, 
apparently  in  tlie  south  of  Judah,  near  Hepher  and 
Socoli.  The  XOJ.M  1»  |.*«:ii-  vo  (.,  ,1'!  !•-,  intended. 

(.'.  II.  CONDI  K. 

ARUMAH  (n»nt«),  Jg  941.~The  refuge  of  Abime- 
lech  when  driven  out  of  Shoehorn,  supposed  to  be 
the  ruin  El  'Ormeh,  on  the  hills  S  £  of  Shechem. 
In  the  Onomasticon  ($.v.  Ruma)  it  is  placed  at 
Remphis,  in  the  region  of  Diospolis  (Lydda),  which 
was  'by  many  called  Arimathsea.'  The  village 
Rentes  seems  to  be  meant,  near  Rantieh.  See 
SWP  vol.  ii.  sheets  xii.  and  xiv. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

^  ARYAD,  ARYADITES  ("inx,  rriN),  northernmost 
city  of  the  Canaanites,  and  race  inhabiting  it  (Gn 
10".  1  Ch  llfl).  The  city  was  built  on  an  island, 


Arvad  or  Aradus,  now  Ruwad,  off  the  Syrian 
coast,  about  2  miles  from  the  mainland,  3  or  4  miles 
north-east  of  Tripolis,  scarcely  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, on  which  houses  were  built  close  together 
and  very  high,  so  as  to  accommodate  a  large  popu- 
lation in  a  small  space.  On  the  mainland  opposite, 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  lay  the  town  of 
Antarados.  According  to  Strabo,  fugitives  from 
Sidon  settled  there  and  built  the  city  in  B.c.  761, 
but  these  can  only  have  dispossessed  or  reinforced 
older  inhabitants  •'  *  V;  "ike  those  of  Sidon 
from  around  the  J',  •  •  .1.  f  under  whom  it  had 
already  risen  to  a  position  of  some  importance. 
As  far  back  as  about  B.C.  1100,  we  find  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  speaking  of  sailing  into  the  great  sea  in 
ships  of  A.  (Schrader,  COT*  i.  173).  In  Ezk  278-11 
the  men  of  A.  are  mentioned  along  with  those  of 
Sidon  as  supplying  mariners  and  warriors  to  Tyre 
in  the  time  of  her  glory.  In  B.C.  138  the  Phcen. 
town  Aradus  was  one  of  those  named  in  a  circular 
from  the  Roman  Senate  as  :;"U  :••"•;:  a  large 
Jewish  population,  towards  whom  tne  kings  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  etc.  (to  whom  the  despatch  is 
addressed),  are  enjoined  to  show  favour  (1  Mac 
1516-23.  See  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  ii.  221). 

J.  MACPHEESON". 

ARZA  (N^S).  —  Prefect  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah, 
in  whose  house  king  Elah  was  assassinated  by 
Zimri  at  a  carouse  (1  K  169).  C.  F.  BtTKN"EY. 

ARZARETH  (2  Es  1345).—  A  region  beyond  the 
river  from  which  the  ten  tribes  are  to  return.  It 
has  been  ^II;.}'<M»U  i  o  represent  the  Heb.  mnN  pa 
(Dt  1928),  JiTM  hccnniti  the  subject  of  many  later 
Jewish  legends  -  •  .  •  "  •  the  Sabbatic  River 
beyond  which  th<  were  to  be  found  — 

variously  identified  with  the  Oxus  and  the  Ganges. 
The  true  site  of  the  Sabbatic  River  is,  however, 
in  Syria,  north-east  of  Tripoli,  the  present  Nahr  es 
Sebta.  Northern  Syria  appears  to  be  called  the 
Land  of  Akharri  or  'westerns'  in  cuneiform 
texts.  C.  R.  CoNDER. 

AS,  —  There  are  some  obs.  uses  of  this  conj.,  but 
they  are  mostly  qu'  ir-  <  """^ilil  »  1.  As  concern- 
ing occurs  Lv  4™,  1C!:  •->•>  ,  A  <  -2-  '  Ro  95  1  128,  1  Co  84, 
2  Co  II21,  Ph  418  ;  and  as  concerning  that,  Ac  IS84 
'as  c.  that  he  raised  him  up  from  the  dead*  (Gr. 
simply  #rt)  ;  as  pertaining,  Ito  41,  He  99  ;  as  touch- 
ing, Gn  27^,  1  S  2u'«,  2  K  "22*  Mt  181922»1,  Mk  122«, 
Ac  585  2125,  Ro  II2*,  1  Co  81  1612,  2  Co  91,  Ph  35, 

1  Th  49,  2  Es  15s.     In  these1  phrases  (the  Gr.  is 
generally  a  simple  prep.  M,  Kurd,  and  esn.  irepL)  the 
as  is  now  dropped.    So  in  whenas.  Sir  ProL  i. 
fwhenas  therefore  the  first  Jesus  died/  Sir  337, 

2  Mac  1520;   while  as,  He  98;   what  time  as, 
Bar  I2,  1  Mac  555,  2  Mac  I7  ;  like  as,  Jer  2S29  '  Is  not 
my  word  like  as  a  fire  ?  *,Wis  1811  ;  as  it  were,  Rev  810 
c  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp  '  (RV  f  as  a  torch  J)  ;  cf. 
Ps  14s,  Pr.  Bk.  *  eating  up  my  people  as  it  were 
bread.'    On  the  other  hand  as^  *  as  if1  in  Ac  1011, 
Rev  56  '  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain  *  (ws,  RV  *  as 
though'),  13s.    As  stands  for  'that*  in  1  Mac  10» 
121B  'so  as  we  are  delivered  from  our  enemies.* 
In  Lk  2J5it  is  an  adv.  'as  the  angels  were  gone 
away  from  them  into  heaven  '  (cJ>?}  RV  (  when  '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ASA  («p&  perhaps  *  healer  ').—!.  King  of  Judah 
c.  B.C.  918-877.  The  history  of  his  reign  as  given 
in  1  K  150ff-,  when  compared  with  that  in  2  Ch  14- 
16,  presents  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  different 
view-points  of  the  two  writers.  For  convenience 
we  shall  keep  the  two  narratives  apart. 

(A)  Ace.  to  1  K  Jo(|fft  A  did  what  was  right  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  opposing  every  form  of 
idolatry,  n'.'liiijr  f:way  the  k£deshim  or  iep65ovXoi 


out  of  the  1.  '!::•!,  ;'i;-l  removing  the  idols  which  his 
I  fathers  had  made,    He  e  ren  degraded  the  queei>- 
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mother  because  of  *  an  abominable  image  *  (nsfea) 
\\hich  she  had  made  for  (an)  Asherah.  Being 
attacked  by  .Baasha,  king  of  Isiael,  he  used  the 
treasures  ot  the  temple  and  the  palace  to  buy  the 
alliance  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  who,  by  the 
vigour  of  his  attack  upon  the  N.  kingdom,  speedily 
compelled  Baasha  to  leave  Judah  in  peace.  With 
the  materials  of  Baasha's  abandoned  works  at 
Kamah,  A.  built  Geba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizpah. 
(In  Jer  419  theie  is  mention  of  a  pit  at  Mizpah 
which  A.  had  made  *for  fear  of  Baasha,  king  of 
Tar.')  In  his  old  age  A.  suffered  from  a  disease  in 
his  feet.  He  died  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat. 

(B)  In  2  Ch  14-16  Asa's  reforming  zeal  is  placed 
in  a  still  more  favourable  light.  Ct.  2  Ch  145  (but 
see  I517)  with  1  K  1514.  As  a  reward  for  this  zeal  A. 
enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  early  years  of 
his  reign,  and  during  this  period  he  built  fortresses 
and  madeaother  warlike  .  loj-.111;  io-  -.  assembling 
an  army  of  580,000  men  U4ujv-  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  meet  and  conquer  Zerah  the  Ethiopian 
(which  see).  (The  historicity  of  this  campaign 
there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  question,  although  the 
numbers  must  be  excessive).  After  this  victory 
A.  was  met  by  the  prophet  Azariah,  the  son  of 
Oded,  who  exhorted  him  to  carry  out  further 
religious  reforms  (151"8}.  In  obedience  to  this  call, 
a  popular  assembly,  '  •  •  "  -  not  only  Judah, 
but  certain  districts  ;>  •<>  \  dngdom,  was  held 
at  Jems,  in  the  3rd  month  of  the  15th  year  of  A.'s 
leigr.  A  solemn  covenant  was  entered  into  to 
s»eek  the  Lord  "with  all  their  heart  and  all  their 
soul  (1512).  On  account  of  A/s  conduct  in  this 
matter,  another  period  of  peace  was  enjoyed  by  the 
land,  which  continued  till  the  35th  year  of  his 
reign  (151&).  In  his  36th  year  (161&)  war  broke  out 
with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and  A.  hired  the  help 
of  the  king  of  Syria.  This  action  was  viewed  by 
Hanam  the  seer  as  indicating  a  want  of  faith  in 
God,  and  he  addressed  reproaches  and  threatenings 
to  the  king,  who  thereupon  cast  the  faithful  pro- 
phet into  prison,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to 
oppress  some  of  his  subjects  (167ff*)-  As  a  punish- 
ment/or this  he  was,  in  Ms  39th  year,  attacked  by 
a  disease  in  his  feet,  which  led  him  to  seek  not  to 
the  Lord,  but  to  pliy-ician*.  (1612).  Upon  Ms  death 
in  the  41st  year  of  "hi*:;  leign  he  was  buried  with 
most  gorgeous  funeral  rites  (1614). 

The  Chronicler's  additions  to  the  earlier  narrative 
comprise,  then,  A.'s  building  of  fortresses  and  other 
warlike  preparations,  his  victory  over  the  Ethiop. 
king,  more  detail*  -1  -"  «:"  :.'  •>  i-  of  time,  his 
severity  towards  M,M:I  ;i  .',"  *  :  ,  and  the 
details  as  to  Ms  obsequies.  The  i.V-Lln'ly  of 
the  Chronicler  is  marked  throughout,  out  i  he  iV  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  the  basis  at  least  of 
these  additions  he  had  documentary  authority, 
although  very  serious  difficulties,  which  have  never 
been  ,"  ",-  ..••"""  v  *  -ilained,  attach  to  the  chrono- 
logy <•  •,••'••.  These  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  literature  cited  below. 

2.  A  Levite,  the  father  of  Berechiah  (1  Ch  918). 
See  G-ENEALOGT. 

T  :  i  n>  ,  P  f  ,  .-  C  i  .  ",  G  -.*.  Ktt.-h.  &  A.T.  187  ff.  ;  W.  B.  Smith, 
O'l.ft"  II  .  '7,  -  ••<•.  //I  V  363  f.,  4651  ;  Wellhausen,  Ge&. 
/r.'!t,-i  |-  .  >;  Ki  .•  ,  IY/,-«J  qfHeb.n  248  ff 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ASADIAS  ('Aff-a&a?,  prob.=n^pp,  *  3"  is  kind,'  cf. 
1  Ch  320}.—  An  ancestor  of  Barueh  (Bar  I1). 


ASAHEL  (V&n^jjj  is  the  name  of  four  men  men- 
tioned in  OT.  ±.  The  youngest  son  of  Zeruiah, 
David's  sister,  and  the  brother  of  Joab  and  Abishai. 
He  wa?  famous  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a  much 
valued  gift  in  ancient  times.  He  was  one  of 
David's  thirty  heroes,  piobably  the  third  of  the 
second  three  (2  S  2324j.  He  was  also  commander 


of  a  division  in  David's  army  (1  Ch  277).  He  was 
slain  by  Abner  (2  S  218"23),  2.  A  Levite,  who  with 
other  ten  Levites  and  piiests  went  throughout  all 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  the  people  in  the 
reign  of  Jcho^lu'phat  (2  Ch  178).  3.  A  subordinate 
collector  of  offerings  and  tithes  in  the  reign  oi 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch  3  113).  &  Jonathan,  son  ot  A., 
opposed  Ezra's  action  in  connexion  with  the  divorce 
ot  foreign  wives  (Ezr  1015).  W.  MuiR. 


ASAIAH  (nysL  *  J"  hath  made  ').—  1  One  of  the 
deputation  sent  by  Josiah  to  consult  Huldah  the 
piophctess,  2  K  2212-14  (AV  Asahiah),  2  Ch  3420. 
2.  One  of  the  Simeonite  princes  who  attacked  the 
shepherds  of  G-edor,  1  Ch  426.  3.  A  Merarite  who 
took  part  in  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerus.,  1  Ch  O80 
15e-  n.  &  The  first-born  of  the  Shilonites,  1  Ch  95, 
called  in  Neh  II5  Maaseiah.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ASANA  (A  'Aravd,  B  'Acrcr-),  1  Es  531.-~His  de- 
scendants were  among  the  'temple  servants'  or 
Nethmim  who  returned  with  Zcrubbabel  :  he  is 
called  Asnah  (n$%9  'Ao-evd],  Ezr  250.  Nehemiah 
omits.  H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

ASAPH  (no*  'gatherer'}.  -—  1.  The  father  of 
Joah,  the  *  recorder  '  or  chronicler  at  the  court  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K  IS18-  87  etc.).  2.  The  '  keeper  of  the 
king's  forest,'  to  whom  king  Artaxerxes  addressed 
a  letter  directing  him  to  supply  Nehetniah  with 
timber  (Neh  2s).  3.  A  Korahite  (1  Ch  261),  same 
as  Abiasaph  (wh.  see).  &  The  eponym  of  one  of 
the  three  guilds  which  conducted  the  musical 
services  of  the  temple  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler 
(1  Ch  1516ft  etc.).  The  latter  traces  this  arrange- 
ment to  the  appointment  of  David,  in  whose  reign 
Asaph,  who  is  called  'the  seer'  (2  Ch  29SO),  is 
supposed  to  have  lived.  We  really  know  practi- 
(,""\  •  •  Y'  .  i"i  ,  '•  •  '•".  in  tne  first  temple, 
aithougju  the  •  •..  ...  fche  musical  service 
was  even  then  to  a  certain  extent  organised,  is 
witnessed  to  by  the  fact  that  at  the  return  from 
exile  *the  ^iii'ju^.  tho  sons  of  Asaph  '  (Neh  T44, 
Ezr  241),  art*  n--  luioiicd  as  a  class  whose  functions 
were  recognised  and  well  established.  At  first  the 
Asaphites  alone  seemed  to  have  formed  the  temple 
choir,  and  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(wherever  we  have  the  memoirs  of  the  latter  in 
their  original  form)  they  are  not  yet  reckoned 
among  tlie  Levites.  At  a  later  period  they  share 
the  musical  service  with  the  'sons  of  Korah*  (see 
KOBAHITES),  When  the  latter  become  porters  and 
dooi  keepers,  the  guild  of  Asaph  appears  supple- 
mented Iby  those  of  Heman  and  Ethan  ;  and  as,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Chronicler  (c.  250  B.C.), 
Levitical  descent  is  necessary  for  tin-  |-  :Tr:  :•;  I:M> 
of  such  functions,  the  genealogy-  i»i  \  ;,;!>, 
Heman,  and  Ethan  are  traced  ii-:-'::u  i  !(/ 
Gershom,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  the  -«-i  »>i  'i.c\i 
(1  Ch  6s8'47).  W.  K.  Smith  (OTJC*  p.  204,  n.) 
remarks  that  the  *  oldest  attempt  to  iru'oi  poi  jite  1  lie 
Asaphites  with  the  Levites  seems  to  ho  found  in  i  lie 
priestly  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  Abiasaph, 
"the  father  of  Asaph,"  or  in  other  words  the 
eponym  of  the  \  .  •  '  *  :  .  "  *  is  made  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  '\  ••  ,  *•»•,'  Pss  50  and  73-83 
have  the  bUpor<mpUoii  P.;N/,  which  means  in  all 
I  iu"  n"  "\,\  thai  I  hoy  once  belonged  to  the  hLyma- 
l-o('!^  o,  s  '•  Asaphite  choir  (see  PSALMS). 

T  i  r»n  ".  -K  .*  n-  .BeZ.  of  Israel,  ii.  204,  ni.  T7;  Graf, 
Oi  '•  ••  i  i1'  rn  .  J."!,  239  ff.;  Wellhausen,  Geschichte,  152, 
n.  ;  Herrfeld.  Geschichte  des  Vollces  Israel,  i.  387  f.  ;  Sehiirer, 
ffJPn.  i.  225  f.,  271  f  ;  Clieyne,  Origin  cf  Psalter,  101,  111. 

J,  A.  SELBIE. 

AS1R1  ('A<rap<£,  AV  izara),  1  Es  581.—  His  sons 
vcrcauio",1  "fc  •  •  1  •  vants  or  Nethinim  who 
leiurncd  •/••.,-,  i  *  •  omitted  in  the  parallel 
lists  in  Ezr  and  Neh.  H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 
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1SIRAMEL  ('A<mpaf.&  *  V,  2apo/^X  ^  A,  AV 
Saramel).  —  A  name  whobo  iMo.ining  is  quite 
uncertain  (1  Mac  1428).  See  RVnu 


AS&REL    fitnv*,    AV   Asareel).  —  A    son    of 

Jehallelel,  1  Ch  416.    See  GENEALOGY. 

1SBASARETH  (I  Es  5«).—  A  king  of  Assyria, 
probably  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name  Esarhaddon, 
which  is  found  m  the  parallel  passage  Ezr  42. 
AV  form  Azbazareth  comes  from  the  Vulg,;  LXX 
has  'Ao-paLKafde  B,  JAcr/3a<ra^0  A;  Syr.  A^ 
(Ashtakphath),  H.  A.  WHITE. 

&SCALON*—  Jth  2s8,  I  Mac  I088  II60  123JJ,   for 

ASHKELON. 

ASCENSION.  —  Ascension  is  the  name  given  to 
that  final  withdrawal  of  the  Risen  Christ  from  His 
disciples  which  is  described  in  Ac  lBfft.  There  is 
no  account  of  anything  exactly  like  it  in  the  OT, 
though  the  same  word  has  been  applied  to  the  de- 
parture of  Enoch  and  of  Elijah  from  this  life.  In 
Sir  4418  as  in  He  II6  Enoch's  removal  is  called  a 
translation  (.ufrer^),  but  in  Sir  4914  as  in  Ac  I11 
it  is  an  assumption  (&ve\^(pB'rj  &irb  rys  7775).  This 
last  alone  seems  to  be  employed  of  Elijah,  In 
the  LXX  of  2  K  211  we  have  &ve\^0ij  'HXiod  fr 
0w<r«cr/i<j5  ws  els  rbv  otipavfo,  and  in  Sir  489  Elijah  is 
<J  &vcL\tjfj,<p8els  £v  \a,i\cL7rt  irvpfa.  Cheyne's  Hallowing 
of  Criticism  treats  this  last  as  'the  grainiest  prose 
poem  in  the  OT,'  but,  even  so,  it  opened  the  mind 
to  the  idea  that  human  life  might  have  another 
issue  than  that  which  awaits  it  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature. 

In  the  NT  the  A.  does  not  bulk  Lively  as  an 
independent  event.  In  Mt  it  is  not  meal  Toned  at 
all.  In  Mk  it  is  found  only  in  the  dubious 
appendix  (1619),  and  there  it  is  narrated  in  OT 
words,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  the  writer  is 
recording  what  he  believed,  not  what  he  had 
seen.  The  first  half  of  the  verse  —  foeXtf/jupQij  els 
—  is  from  2  K  2n  ;  and  the  second  — 
SG&&V  rev  Qeov  —  from  Ps  HO1.  The 
explicit  reference  in  Lk  2451  (Si4<mj  cbr'  abr&v  Kal 
foetptpero  els  rbv  o&pwbv)  has  the  last  five  words 
doubly  bracketed  in  WH,  *  The  A.,'  they  say  in 
a  note,  *  nr«)  !«u»iih  did  not  lie  within  the  proper 
scope  of  t'i«*  '»  »•)-;•«  !•*.  as  seen  in  their  genuine  texts  ; 
its  true  place  was  at  the  head  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  the  preparation  for  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  thus  the,  beiiirmmjr  of  the  history  of  the 
Church/  The  in^cii  ion  or  iho  words,  dvefopero  els 
rbv  otpavbv,  in  Lk  2451,  would  thus  be  due  to  some  one 
who  assumed  that  ca  separation  from  th^  ui-c'lple^ 
at  the  close  of  a  Co-piil  imiit  be  the  A.'  But  it  c.-in 
hardly  be  doubted  that,  Liiko  means  in  these  verses 
(24.SO-53  )  to  describe  the  final  separation  of  Jesus 
from  His  "'  "  that  the  assiimption  in  ques- 

tion woul-  v  '  ;  and  the  difficulty  remains 
untouched,  that  this  final  separation,  whatever  its 
circumstances,  seems  to  take  place,  on  the  most 
natural  construction  of  the  whole  pa?^i^o  (vv.ls"53), 
on  the  evening  of  the  RcMiiiutlion  day,  wlieron**  in 
Ac  1  it  is  foity  day*,  latoi.  In  the  Fourth  (Jo-spel 
there  are  more  explicit  references  to  the  A.  than 
in  any  of  the  rest,  but  no  narrative.  *  What  if  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascending  (dvafialvovra) 
where  he  was  before?  '  (662).  More  notable  still  is 
the  language  of  2017,  where  Jesus  says  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, '  Touch  me  not  ;  for  I  have  not  yet  a&cended 
(dvaptp-rjKa.)  to  the  Father  :  but  go  to  my  brethren 
and  tell  them,  I  ascend  (Avapabtfi  to  my  leather  and 
your  Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God.'  The 
present  tense  in  this  last  clause  is  not  quite  clear. 
It  miff  ht  describe  what  was  imminent,  an  A.  clo^e 
at  hand  :  but  We&tcott  rendeis  it,  '  I  am  ascend- 
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ing,'  as  if  the  process  had  actually  begun.  *  In  one 
sense  the  change  symbolised  by  the  visible  A.  was 
being  wrought  for  the  apostles  during  the  forty 
days,  as  they  '  "  "  came  familiarised  with 
the  phenonien  •  higher  life'  (Com.  on 

Jn  2017).  But  it  is  confusing  to  combine  with 
the  visible  A.  the  idea  of  something  going  on  in 
the  apostles'  minds  for  six  weeks  betoie.  Christ's 
manifestations  of  Himself  during  those  weeks  to 
His  disciples,  "  -•  "  '  "\.  familiarised  them  with 
the  idea  that  •  ,  more  belonged  to  this 

world,  but  had  another  and  higher  mode  of  bein^f  j 
but  the  A.,  as  a  separate  event,  is  more  than  this. 
It  is  the  solemn  close  of  even  such  manifestations, 
and  the  exaltation  of  Christ  into  a  life  where  con- 
tact with  Him  may  be  more  close  and  intimate 
than  ever  (this  is  the  force  of  *  Touch  me  not ;  for 
I  am  not  yet  ascended'),  but  must  be  purely 
spiritual.  In  the  Book  of  Acts  (I9ff-)  the  A.  narrative 
is  most  complete.  Jesus  had  be-"-  -yo,  Vs,,^  to  the 
disciples  about  the  universal  «i<  ,f:m  ,on  of  His 
kingdom,  and  the  promised  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and 
as  He  finished  He  was  taken  up  (eirtipQ-ri— here  only 
in  NT  applied  to  the  A.)  while  they  looked  on, 
and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  o"  Ti i  :  '•' .  Two 
men  in  white  raiment  assured  •  r--  '  f!n.  He 
would  come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  Him 
go  into  heaven. 

The  Epistles  may  be  said  to  look  at  Christ  in 
His  exaltation,  '  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,' 
and  rather  to  involve  the  A.  than  to  refer  directly 
to  it.  Yet  there  are  passages  in  several  in  whicn 
allusion  seems  to  be  made  to  the  same  event  as  is 
described  in  Acts.  Eph  48"10  is  one.  Christ  is 
there  spoken  of  as  6  d.va[3&$  twepdvu  irdvruv  T&V 
otipavQv.  Similarly,  though  there  is  perhaps  a  more 
poetic  and  less  historical  flavour  in  the  words,  we 
read  of  Him  in  He  414  as  dieXyXvQ&Ta,  rods  x;paw<,T 
and  in  726  as  ^^X6repos  r&v  o$pa,v&y  yevbpevos.  There 
is  less  dubiety  as  fco  the  reference  in  I  P^S®  is 
&TLV  &  be&g,  0eoD  iropevdds  els  otipavdv,  and  in  the 
hymn  cited  in  1  Ti  318  dveX^^tfij  &  34£j?,  where 
the  same  word  is  used  as  in  Mark  and  in  Acts. 

It  is  quite  true  to  say  that  the  A.  is  not  separ- 
ately eui  pi  i a  <i/e<l  in  the  NT  as  an  event  distinct 
from  the  Kesurrection,  or  from  the  state  of  exalta- 
tion to  which  it  was  the  solemn  entrance.  But  it 
is  quite  f!.1-«»  to  -«,y  !h;il  ii  is  identified  with  either, 
or  that  Ue-ui :« < :  101-  A.,  und  sitting  at  f  «• "  "  '  ' 
hand,  are  all  names  for  the  same  thing.  \  , ' . 
each  of  them  might  be  used  in  any  age.  >  "». 
might  be  used  still  as  a  comprehensive  name 
for  the  glory  of  Christ,  but  this  does  not  abolish 
the  distinction  between  them.  When  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead,  He  'manifested  himself  to  His 
disciples.  Already  He  belonged  to  another  world, 
and  it  was  only  when  He  would  that  He  put  Him- 
self in  any  relation  with  those  who  had  loved  Him 
in  this.  After  each  manifestation  He  pa  1 1  cd  from 
them ;  how,  we  cannot  tell ;  the  NT  only  sug- 
gests that  it  was  not  in  that  way  which  marked 
the  A.  When  faith  in  the  Resurrection  was  as- 
sured in  the  :  ••  '"*  *  '  • '  - ;  when  He  had  ex- 
pounded to  th  i' <'  ,i  significance  of  the 
OT,  and  the  universal  destination  of  the  gospel ; 
when  He  had  again  promised  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
endue  them  with  power  from  on  high,  He  parted 
from  them  for  the  last  time  in  such  a  way  that 
they  knew  it  was  the  last ;  He  j>n?-oil  v"'h  some- 
thing like  kingly  state  to  the  n^'u  linna  of  the 
Father.  To  talk  about  Copeini<'nni?.m  in  thip 
connexion,  and  to  object  to  the  \\-hole  idea  of  the 
A.  "because  we  cannot  put  down  the  heaven  into 
\\hich  Jcvi^  on  101  o<l  on  a  star-map,  is  to  miscon- 
.  cei*'1  the  IN  -unocLiOi  ^  i  "  '  connected 
I  with  it.  The  Lord  of  j  •;.  ::  Himself  to 
III-  own,  and  at  last  put  a'term  to  these  manifesta- 
1  tions  in  a  mode  as  giacious  as  it  was  sublime :  but 
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the  whole  series  of  events  is  one  with  which  as- 
tionomy  has  nothing  to  do. 

.Xe  n.1 1  or  is  there  any  reason  to  argue  back  from 
the  phenomena  of  the  Epistles,  through  those  of 
the  Gospels,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian 
belief  in  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  created  the  beau- 
tiful myth  of  the  A.  Westcott  and  Hort  may  be 
right  in  their  suggestion  that  the  A.  does  not 
belong  to  the  idea  of  a  Gospel,  though  the  sugges- 
tion does  not  of  itself  seem  conclusive  ;  but  even  if 
the  final  parting  of  Jesus  is  referred  to  in  Lk  2451, 
and  even  if  the  date  is  not  the  same  as  in  Ac  1, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  story  in  Acts  is  mythi- 
cal. Luke  may  have  learned  the  details  more 
accurately  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the 
composition  of  Ms  two  works ;  and  in  any  ease  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  a  •»  ;  "  .-1""1  <  •  •  >irit, 
which  had  the  same  motiv,-  ' ;  >b  /  .  :;s  •  the 
fiist  hour  the  Resurrection  was  preached,  should 
have  suddenly  (as  it  would  be  in  this  case)  gener- 
ated an  A.  myth  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
would  dislocate  St.  Luke's  histories.  Neither  is 
there  any  reason  to  oppose  to  each  other,  as  many 
do,  the  A.  narrative  and  what  is  called  the  religious 
idea  !.  r-1<  '"V  \  "'.as  husk  is  opfo^cd  to  kernel. 
The  <  i:  i  ,  -  •  ••  certainly  H>!<i-  ilm  'Christ, 
as  tlio  i'j.n-fy  ;i  iM  One,  is  absolutely  exempt  from 
the  hm  i  .  •  <n-  01  earth  and  nature,  and  that  He, 
the  ever-living  One,  is  the  head  of  humanity, 
exalted  in  glory,  in  whom  humanity  is  conscious 
of  its  own  exaltation*  (Schenkel,  £ibel~Zexicon9 
$.v.  Himmelfahrt  Jesu).  But  the  A.  story  is  not 
the  husk  of  which  this  faith  is  the  kernel.  It  is  the 
record  of  the  Ir.-l  :  n-1  r;»|  HI-  riil .-  the  most  impos- 
ing of  those  Hi.niit*:.  .«•".-  o'  i/he  Bisen  One  to 
which  this  faith  owes  its  origin.  No  kind  of  ob- 
jection lies  against  the  A.  which  does  not  lie  also 
against  the  Resurrection.  Its  historicity  is  of  the 
same  kind,  though  the  direct  attestation  of  it  is 
less ;  and  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  at  a  later 
date,  under  quite  exceptional  circumstances,  to  St. 
Paul  at  his  conversion,  while  it  is  in  ]);.  i u  on y  M  i.'i 
the  fact  of  the  A.,  does  not  really  aflu  el  LI  -  -'^.M-:  - 
cance  as  the  formal  cessation  of  this  mode  of  mani- 
festation. 

In  itself  the  A.  is  no  more  than  a  point  of 
transition:  its  theological  *'  •  -'r  »  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  tne  Kesurrection  and 
Exaltation  of  Christ.  If  we  regard  Christ  merely 
as  ideal  man,  the  A.  may  tie  said  to  complete  the 
manifestation  of  human  nature  and  its  destiny  : 
this  exaltation,  and  rot  J  ho  COTS  npiion  of  the  grave, 
is  what  God  made  man  lor.  Man  is  not  revealed  in 
moral  character  simply ;  there  is  a  mode  of  being 
which  answers  to  ideal  goodness,  and  the  A.  is  our 
clearest  look  at  it.  If  we  regard  it  in  relation  to 
the  work  of  ClnUi**  earthly  life,  it  merges  in  His 
exaltation  as  God  s  acknowledgment  of  that  work, 
and  the  reward  bestowed  on  him  for  it  (see  Ph 
29"11).  If  we  regard  it  in  relation  to  the  future,  it 
seems  to  be,  judged  by  our  Lord's  own  words  in 
Lk  24^,  Ac  I8,  and  Jn  14-16,  the  condition  of  His 
sending  the  Spirit  in  the  power  of  which  the 
apostles  were  to  preach  repentance  and  remission 
pi  sins  oveiy  \\here.  It  enthroned  Him,  not  only 

in  their  im;  •  •  .  ,  but  in  reality  ;  He  was  able 

now  to  exercise  an  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
*31oii»j  therefore  exalted,  and  having  received  of 
r!,ii  1  ;  !n  i  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  hath 
poured  forth  this  which  ye  see  and  hear.  For  David 
ascended  not  into  the  heavens J  (oik  dW/ify),  This  is 
the  aspect  of  the  subject  which  prevails  in  the  NT. 

LITBRATURB.— The  subject  Is  discussed  in  all  the  Lives  of 
Christ :  AS  typical  on  opposite  sides  may  be  named  Neander 
(p  484 ff  Enp.  tr.)  and  Hase,  Geuhichte  Jesu,  §  113,  See  also 
Swete,  Tht  ApoRtlrtf  Creed,  p.  64  ff ,  the  commentators  on  Ac 
l&ff  ;  Milligan,  A  scansion  and  Heavenly  Pncsthood^  Lect.  I.  , 
wad  Knowliiiflr,  Witness  of  the  Epistles,  p.  397  ff. 

J.  DFJSTNEY. 


ASCENT  is  the  rendering  in  AV  of  three  Heb. 
words.  1,  nJ>#D  ma*&leh,  used  of  the  '  ascent  (pass) 
of  Akrabbim  '  (Nu  344),  and  the  *  ascent  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives  '  (2  S  1530).  Besides  these  two  instances 
(all  that  occur  in  AV),  RV  correctly  gives  the 
same  rendering  'ascent/  where  A  v  uses  such 
phrases  as  '  the  going  up  to,'  in  Jos  1010  15s-  7  IS17, 
Jg  818,  1  S  O11,  2  S  1530,  2  K  9s7,  2  Ch  2016  32s8,  Is  155, 
Jer  485,  in  all  of  which  the  same  Heb,  term  H^D  is 
employed.  The  plural  ni^9  of  the  cognate*  fern. 
form  occurs  in  the  well-known  title  of  several 
Psalms  (m^on  -rp,  AV  *  Song  of  «'  \:  oc-/  UV 
<  Song  of  ascents  ').  See  PSALMS.  ?.  ~;  •/•'"/<,  is 
rendered  '  ascent9  by  both  AV  and  RV  in  I  K  105, 
*  his  ascent  by  which  he  went  up  into  tho  house  ct 
the  Lord,'  although  RVm  offers  as  an  alternative 
rendering,  *  his  *  •  ««  •  ,  hich  he  offered  in,' 

etc.    This  last  •    •  w  usual  meaning  of 

nty,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
departing  from  it  in  the  present  instance.  If 
Solomon  offered  sacrifices  on  the  colossal  scale 
referred  to  in  1  K  S68,  the  admiration  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba  was  natuial  enough.  This  is  the  view  of 
the  passage  taken  by  Kittel,  Keuss,  KaiPi-l;,",!:-*.1", 
Kautzsch,  etc.,  and  it  has  the  support  of  LXX 
(oXo/catfrwcnj/),  Syriac  and  Vulg.  3.  In  the  parallel 
passage  2  Ch  94  we  find  n»^  'aliyyah.  This  word 
signifies  elsewhere  an  *  upper  chamber  '  (faepfov), 
and  it  is  so  rendered,  or  by  *  chamber  *  alone,  in 
1  K  1719-  »  2  K  410*  u,  2  S  IS38,  1  Ch  2811,  2  Ch  39, 
Neh  330,  Ps  104s-  ls,  Jer  2218-  34  (in  Jg  S28-  »  both  AV 
and  RV  have  *  parlour  ').  '  If  we  retain  the  MT,  we 
must  understand  the  reference  to  be  to  an  upper 
chamber  which  Solomon  was  building  (observe  the 
imperf.  nj$:)  upon  the  temple.  This,  however,  yields 
an  improbable  and  unsuitable  meaning,  and  in  all 
likelihood  the  text  ought  to  be  corrected  from  \flfy 
to  rp^y  (LXX  okoKavr&fMLTo,)  in  <  '<•'•,"'.  i  •  •?  \  witli 
1  K  10s  (see  notes  on  2  Ch  94  by  ivi.  ,•-•!  ••:  I'S&apb1* 
Sacred  Bks.  of  OT3  and  by  Kautzsch  in  JHeiL  Schr, 
d.  A.T.).  J.  A.  SKLBIE. 

ASEAS  f  Acra/a*),  1  Es  9s3.—  One  of  the  sons  of 
Annas  who  agreed  to  put  away  his  '  strange  J  wife, 
called  Isslujah  (nt^:  =  '  whom  S"  lends*),  Ezr  1031. 


ASEBEBIAS  ('Acre^faf,  AV  Asebebia).  —  A 
Levite  who  accompanied  Ezra  to  Jerus.,  I  Es  847» 

ASEBIAS  (  A  'AffeSuf,  B  omits,  AV  Asebia).—  A 
Levite  who  iot;iinod  \\ii!:  Ezra,  1  Es  S48. 

ASENATH  (njipx),—  The  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On,  and  wife  of  Joseph.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gn  4145-  »  4620). 
The  name  may  mean  *  belonging  to  (or  favourite 
of)  Neith*  (Oxf.  Neb.  Lex.  $.v.)*  She  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Greek  Church  apparently  on 
Dec.  13,  and  by  the  Ethiopian  on  the  Lst  of 
Seniie.  The  story  of  A.  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  remarkable  novel  which  exists  in 
Greek  (the  original  language),  Syriac,  Armenian, 
and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  many  mediseval  Euiopcan 
versions  made  from  the  Latin.  The  L«um  is 
itself  not  older  than  the  13th  cent.,  and  is  the 
work,  as  is  believed,  of  Robert  Grosseteste, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  or  of  one  of  the  scholars  associ- 
ated with  him.  The  name  of  the  romance  is 
either  the  History  of  A.  or  The  Book  of  the  Con- 
fession  of  A.  It  has  been  assigned  by  its  last 
editor,  P.  Batiffol,  to  the  5th  cent.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Syriac  version  is  as  old  as  the 
6th  cent.,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  original 
is  at  least  as  early  as  the  3rd  cent. 

In  its  present  form  it  is  a  Christian  version  of  a 
Jewish  legend.  A  full  .account  of  the  story  may  be 
seen  in  Hort?s  article  in  Smith's  Diet.  Christ.  Biogr. 
Summarised  it  runs  thus  :  A.  is  the  proud  and  beauti' 
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ful  daughter  of  Penteplires  of  Heliopolis.  She  lives 
i,'  ;,  «•  p  -L  seclusion  and  despises  all  men.  Her 
:  ••.  '•  other  piopose  that  she  shall  marry 
Joseph,  now  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh,  She  rej  ects 
the  thought  with  scorn.  However,  Joseph  soon 
arrives  at  the  house  on  one  of  his  journeys  through 
Egypt  to  collect  corn.  Asenath  sees  him  and  at  once 
falls  in  love.  But  Joseph,  who  has  a  horror  of  all 
women,  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  her,  and  can- 
not even  kiss  her,  since  she  worships  idols.  He 
blesses  her,  and  then  she  retiies  to  her  room. 
Here  she  shuts  herself  up  for  seven  days  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  throws  her  idols  out  of  the  window, 
and  does  strict  penance.  On  the  8th  day  she 
utters  a  long  prayer.  Thereafter  an  angel  comes 
to  her  in  the  form  of  Joseph  and  blesses  her,  and 
gives  her  to  eat  of  a  mystic  honeycomb,  on  which 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made.  A.,  then  accepted 
of  God,  arrays  herself  in  beautiful  garments,  and 
goes  forth  to  meet  Joseph,  who  now  returns  to 
the  house.  The  parents  are  away,  but  the  be- 
trothal takes  place  in  their  absence';  and  then  the 
wedding  in  Phai  aoh's  presence.  At  tV  -  i  >o:  n  (  T  •  s 
Armenian  version  makes  a  break,  and  i  •••*  * :  V  li:  -» 
part ;  here  also  in  Syr.,  Arm.,  and  Lat.,  but  not 
m  any  known  Greek  MS,  occurs  a  lamentation  of 
Asenath  for  her  former  pride. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  the  story 
first  of  A.'s  introduction  to  Jacob  when  he  came  to 
Egypt,  and  then,  at  jin'ar  j<  [ij.  in,  of  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Pharaoh'-  fi^-no'i1,  <<m  to  abduct  A.,— 
an  attempt  in  which  he  enlists  the  services  of  Dan 
and  Gad,  and  in  which  he  is  baffled  by  Benjamin, 
Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  loses  his  life.  This  part  of 
the  story,  which  is  very  well  told,  has  hardly  any 
religious  interest,  save  in  the  r  ,  "  * ,  i  •  f  Dan 
and  Gad  by  A.  But  in  the  firs  ;  <  i  '  book 
the  religious  element  is  far  more  prominent. 
Stress  is  laid  on  purity  and  on  repentance. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  book,  or  rather,  of  the 
Jewish  legend  which  lies  behind  it,  is  to  evade  the 
difficulty  of  Joseph's  marriage  with  a  heathen 
wife :  and,  as  Batifipl  and  Oppenheim  (see  Lit.) 
have  shown,  the  original  legend  made  A.  a  Jewess 
by  birth.  It  identified  her  with  the  daughter  of 
Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  of  Shechem.  This 
has  been  slurred  over  in  the  Greek  novel ;  but  it 
is  implied  by  certam  words  in  the  Syriac,  where 
A.'s  visit  to  Jaceb  is  described. 

The  romance  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
successful,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  that  the 
ir  >.•  ii j  !i«.1  literature  affords.  It  was  widely 
known  m  Europe  by  means  of  the  extracts  from 
it  which  Frater  Vincentius  (Vincent  of  Beauvais) 
included  in  his  Speculum  HistorMe  in  the  13th 
century. 

LITER ATTTRB,— -Vincent's  Lat.  version  and  a  fn-L-rripnt  ol  (ho 
Gr.  in  FuVieius'  Cod.  Pseud.  V.  T. ;  Syriac  in  l.,v  'i's  .inffo/ii 
c  '  •  .11  '-  T  ,t  tr.  ol  Syriao  In  Opiwrt'im,  tabula 
i  •"  'i^'i  ••  Ai,  386;  Gr.  by  P.  Ratnfr)!  in)  MI  four  MSS  in 
*  "  i  /'*r  '*.'••  -  > ;  Lat  (complete  version)  from  two  Cam- 
uruige  Moo  communicated  by  the  present  writer  to  M  Batiffol, 
and  ]  \i\i\  il!«l  !>•  him  00.  e&;  Armenian  reoenll\  published  at 
Venice  lij  p.  Jib-  h  M.  II.  JAMES. 

1SH  (pk,  'oren,  vtrv^  pinus)  (Is  4414,  AV.  RV 
has  fir,  with  ash  in  m.). — The  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  by  this  tree  are  that  its  wood  should 
be  suitable  to  be  carved  into  an  image,  and 
used  for  fuel ;  that  it  should  be  a  familiar  tree, 
planted,  as  distinguished  from  the  forest  trees 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse ;  and 
that  it  should  be  nourished  by  rain,  and  not  by 
artificial  irrigation,  as  in  the  case  of  almost  all 
the  cultivated  trees  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  These 
conditions  exclude  several  of  the  candidates.  They 
make  it  improbable  that  the  unknown  tree  'aran, 
described  by  Abu  Fadli  as  growing  in  Arabia 
Petraea,  is  intended.  Such,  a  tree  would  not  be 


likely  to  be  planted,  nor  to  thrive  out  of  the 
stations  where  it  is  indigenous.  Salvadora  Per- 
sica,  proposed  by  Royle,  is  a  desert  shrub,  with  a 
trunk  out  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  piece  large  enough  to  carve  into  a  graven  image, 
and  in  every  other  way  quite  unsuitable.  Luther's 
surmise,  that  the  final  3  of  the  Heb.  original  is  a  t, 
and  that  the  tree  is  a  cedar,  is  forbidden  by  the 
previous  mention  of  the  cedar  in  the  same  passage. 
The  interpretation  ash  of  AV  has  no  support 
from  philology.  It  is  wholly  improbable  that  'oren 
has  any  connexion  with  ornus.  There  are  three 
species  of  ash  in  Syria — Fraxinus  Ornus,  L.,  which 
grows  in  the  mountains  from  Lebanon  to  Amanus ; 
F.  excelsior,  L.,  Amanus  and  northward ;  and  F. 
oxycarpa,  Willd.,  var.  oligophylla,  Boiss.,  Tel-el- 
I£adi  (Dan)  to  Antilebanon,  Lebanon,  and  Aleppo. 
The  modern  Arab,  name  for  the  last  is  darddr  (also 
the  elm).  It  is  a  fine  tree,  with  a  hemispherical 
comus,  15  to  45  feet  high,  and  has  a  trunk  which 
would  furnish  wood  suitable  for  the  requirements 
of  the  text.  But  it  grows  wild,  usually  near  or  by 
water,  and  therefore  would  not  likely  have  been 
selected  as  a  tree  which  the  *rain  doth  nourish.* 
Fir  is  an  unfortunate  guess,  as  there  are  other 
words  which  correspond  to  the  different  sorts  of 
fir.  Pine  has  the  authority  of  the  LXX.  There 
are  three  species  of  pine  growing  in  the  Holy 
Land — Pinus  Haleppensis,  Mill,  the  Ahj*pbPine; 
P.  Brutia,  Ten. ;  and  P.  Pinea,  L.,  the  maritime  or 
stone  pine.  The  latter  tree  fulfils  best  the  condi- 
tions of  the  'oren. 

It  is  a  tree  well  known  by  the  Arabic  name 
snowbar,  with  a  resinous,  hard  wood,  capable  of 
being  carved,  and  much  used  for  fuel,  especially  in 
the  public  ovens.  It  produces  large  cones,  and  an 
edible  seed,  for  which  it  is-  cultivated,  and  the 
taste  of  which  when  roasted  resembles  that  of  a 
roasted  peanut.  Moreover,  it  is  a  tree  which  is 
very  extensively  planted^  and  always  in  sandy 
places  or  on  dry  hillsides,  where  it  receives  orJy 
the  rain.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cultivated  (planted) 
trees  in  this  land  which  are  never  watered  except 
by  the  rain.  It  is  never  planted  in  irrigated 
XH>::TI,:  The  seed  is  sown  in  low-lying  districts 
<il.)p. ;  i  lie  coast  after  the  first  rains,  when  the 
ground  is  softened,  and  in  the  mountains  in  the 
latter  days  of  February,  when  all  danger  of  the 
tender  sprout  being'  nipped  by  frost  has  passed 
away,  but  when  there  is  prospect  of  rain  sufficient 
to  'nourish'  the  seedling  for  its  exposure  to  the 
blazing  sunshine  during  the  eight  long  rainless 
months  that  are  to  follow.  The  (-.\ ; »"!;• MJUOJ  y  ( Inn -e 
of  our  passage  has  very  peculiar  force  with  refer- 
ence to  this  tree.  The  objection  of  Celsius,  that 
the  pine  does  not  bear  transplanting r,  is  futile,  as  it 
is  only  said  that  they  vcn1  /*•.  f'-L  The  same 
word  is  used  for  the'l  ;rii -;>!<>•  -  Nu  246),  and  the 
cedars  (Ps  10416),  boili  of  v,  <•''.  i1.  is  said  the 
*  Lord  planted,'  i.e.  sowed,  for  they  were  certainly 
••• '  .'  ••  'M*-*  Also  God  is  represented  as 
'..i  ,•  ,1  •:•  <,-olate  places  (Ezk  363(f).  Vast 
groves  of  §nowbar  have  been  planted  at  points 
along  the  coast  to  arrest  the  movement  of  the 
sand  dunes.  Such  a  grove  was  planted  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  1840  near  Beirut,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  iiutiin>'iue  features  of  the  beautiful  plain 
betwei-n  the  ciiy  and  Lebanon.  Large  numbers  of 
these  groves  aie  planted  on  the  red  sandstone  oi 
Lebanon,  and  in  parts  of  Palestine.  As  the  tree 
grows,  the  lower  branches  are  lopped  off,  and  only 
a  mushroom-shaped  top  is  left.  The  trees  grow 
near  together  and  very  uniformly,  so  that  the  top  of 
a  large  grove  such  as  that  near  Beirut,  when  looked 
upon  from  the  mountain,  presents  a  flat  green 
surface,  which  constitutes  a  very  marked  and 
attractive  feature  of  the  landscape.  When  planted 
on  steep  mountain  sides,  as  in  Lebanon  and  on 
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AV  \  'plir.:r  coast  of  Italy,  the  tall  trunks,  sur- 
.•»onm<Mi  'ny  their  dense  ciown  of  evergreen  leaves, 
fringe  the  tops  and  dot  tli-  -  -1  -  «  r  J1v  .  ,L  ,  -1  .  L/ 
peaks  with  a  beauty  hardlyi"  .  .  :  v  ;.«  /•>  '  •  :  .:  ^  ". 


ASHAH  (flflf),  Jos  1542  197,  1  ChS26.—  Per- 
haps the  same  as  Cor-ashan,  which  see.  It  was 
a  town  of  Judah,  near  Libnah  and  Rimmon, 
belonging  to  Simeon,  and  not  far  from  Debir.  It 
must  have  been  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  east  of 
Gaza,  but  the  site  is  doubtful.  0.  E.  CONDEE. 

1SHARELAH  (n^n?*,  AV  ftsarelah).  —  An 
Asaphite  (1  Ch  252),  called  in  v.14  Jesharelah  (see 
KitteFs  notes  on  1  Ch  416  252  4). 

ASHBEA  (Wx)  occurs  in  an  otacure  passage 
(1  Ch  421  'house  of  A.')  where  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  place  or  of  a  man.  See 
GENEALOGY. 


ASHBEL  (^'fNt,  perh.  corrupted  from  ^JEW^  'man 
of  Baal'),—  The  second  son  of  r,i  -i  j;,  p":.  (T  C'i  S1; 
cf.  Gn  46°,  Nu  26s8).  In  Nu  *,•  '  AsLbci'to,  in- 
habitant of  Ashbel,  occurs. 


ASHDOD  (iny$  *  fortress  '?}.—  One  of  the  five 
great  Philistine  cities.  Jos  II22  13s  154ff*47,  1  S  51'7, 
2  Ch  266,  Neh  47  1324,  Jer  2520  475,  Am  I8,  Zeph  24, 
Zee  96.  Azotus,  1  Mac  518  1084,  Ac  840.  It  is  now 
the  mud  village  Esd^d^  on  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
close  to  a  large  hillock  of  red  sand,  backed  by 
dunes  of  drifted  sand  which  extend  to  the  shore 
cliffs.  A  few  .**  •  i  ••••  near,  and  *\  si1.  or  i^  supplied 
by  a  pcmd.  Ihe  sand  probably  covers  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  iriliabrani-,  in  type  and 
dress,  resemble  the  Egyp.  rather  than  the  Pal. 
iic!is,nuv.  A  small  gem  was  found  here  in  1875, 
iciucsorKmjj  jXigon  as  a  fish-man;  but  this  may 
be  conr-aiaLh'jly  recent,  resembling  Gnostic  gems 
of  the  2nd  cent"  A.D.  A.  was  not  taken  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  the  refuge  of  the  Anakim  (Jos 
II22).  The  villages  near  it  belonged  to  Judah 
(Jos  IS461*).  The  inhabitants  were  still  independ- 
ent in  the  time  of  Samuel  (1  S  51),  but  A.  was 
attacked  by  Uzziah  (2  Ch  268),  Its  inhabitants  were 
enemies  of  the  Jews  after  the  G  ]  !i\i1y  ,"\Vli  I7), 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  reproach  »  1  ;.  (  tl»c  Hi  iM  *  en  oj" 
the  mixed  marri;t'/oi  spoke  'half  in  the  speech  of 
A.'  (Neh  1324).  Tlit  city  is  said  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 
to  have  sustained  a  29  years'  siege  by  Psammitichus 
(Herod,  ii.  157).  In  B.C.  711  A.  was  besieged  by 
Sargon  after  the  capture  of  Samaria.  Its  king, 
Yavan  or  Yamanu>  had  been  set  up  in  place  of 
the  Assyrian  nominee  AkMmiti,  whom  Sargon 
placed  on  the  throne  instead  of  ascertain  Azuri 
who  had  refused  tribute.  The  Philistines,  Jews 
})  Edomites,  and  Moabites  were  allied,  and 


had  sent  for  aid  to  Pvr*u  (Pharaoh  ?)  ;  yet  A.  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Assyrians,  in  B.C.  702 
Si  'isi'K1,'  »!!>,  according  to  his  own  record,  freed 
Hit  itf'  (vjio  seems  to  have  been  also  king  of 
Ashkelon  about  thirty  -four  years  later)  from 
Hezekiah,  and  ha  became  tributary  for  a  time  to 
Assyria.  In  B.C.  668  the  name  of  the  king  of  A., 
tributary  to  '  •  "  ••  was  Ahimilhi  or 
Ahirnelech.  Tl-  •  „  ,aken  by  Judas  Mac- 

cabseus  (c.  165),  and  again  (c.  148)  by  Jonathan 
(1  Mac  S68  1084).  It  became  a  bishopric  in  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.,  but  its  importance  gradually  decreased, 
and  the  site  was  not  generally  known  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvi. 

C.  E.  CONDEK. 

AS  HER  (itfK  «  happy  ').—  This  was  the  name  of 
Jacob's  eighth  son,  the  second  born  to  him  by 
Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid  ;  her  elder  son  being  Gad 
(Gn  3526).  Asher  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter 
(Gn  46"  K).  A  '  happy  *  lot  was  predicted  for  him  in 


Jacob's  blessing,  *  his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he 
shall  yield  royal  dainties'  (Gn^O20  J).  His  good 
foitune  is  also  foreshadowed  in  the  blessing  of 
Moses,  *  Blessed  be  Asher  with  children ;  let 
him  be  acceptable  unto  his  brethren,  and  let  him 
dip  his  foot  in  oil '  (Dt  3324).  When  Israel  left 
Egypt  the  adult  males  of  the  tribe  numbeied 
41,500 ;  more  than  either  Ephraim,  Manasseii,  or 
Benjamin.  Before  the  invasion  of  Western  Pal. 
the  numbers  had  grown  to  53,400  (Nu  PJ  2647  P). 
The  tribe  appears  in  the  name -lists  with  the 
others  throughout  the  earlier  books.  The  posi- 
tion of  Asher  in  the  desert  march  was  between 
Dan  and  Nr.pVsli  on  the  N.  of  the  tabernacle 
(Nu  225"30 1 ').  X-  Ju: i ,  the  chief ,  went  with  the  head 
men  of  the  other  tribes  from  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  to  spy  out  the  land  (Nu  IS13).  Of  Asher  in 
future  days  little  is  deemed  worthy  of  record  save 
his  inglorious  failures.  As  his  rich  territory  lay 
close  to  the  Phoenician  cities  with  their  open 
markets  and  pros»peious  commerce,  he  seems  very 
soon  to  have  identified  his  interests  with  theirs. 
This  may  account  for  his  failure  to  take  posses- 
sion of  many  of  the  cities  that  had  been  allotted 
to  him  (Jg  I81),  and  also  for  his  inactivity  when, 
in  opposition  to  Sisera  and  his  host,  Zebulun 
1  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death,  and  Naphtali 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  field,'  while  he  *sat 
still  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  abode  by  his 
creeks '  ( Jg  517- 18).  The  decline  of  Asher  was  so 
rapid  that  the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
chief  rulers  in  the  days  of  David  (1  Ch  2716"22).  He 
shares  with  Simeon  the  reproach  of  having  given 
no  hero,  judge,  or  ruler  to  Israel.  Not  wholly 
lost,  a  few  from  Asher  with  others  from  Manassen 
and  Zebulun  'humbled  themselves  and  came  to 
Jerusalem'  in  u  i.,ri.-ik  to  the  call  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Ch  SO11).  Of  1 1:  , "  •  o  was  the  saintly  Anna, 
whose  lofty  piety  sheds  a  ray  of  glory  upon^  th« 
family  in  the  gathering  evening  of  the  nation's 
life  (Lk  2s6-*8). 

We  cannot  accurately  trace  the  boundaries  of 
the  territory  of  Asher.  Even  if  the  towns  appor- 
tioned to  it  (Jos  1924'81,  Jg  I*1-82;  see  also  Jos 
1710.11)  were  a|i  identified,  which  they  are  not, 
the  difficulty  would  remain.  Each  town  carried 
with  it  the  land  belonging  to  its  citizens,  ^the 
limits  of  which  it  i^  .nsj»o  -i!ilo  to  determine. 
Dor,  the  modern  7'jr/>'///'iA,  o'i  i::'j  seacoast  S.  of 
Carmel,  although  inhabited  by  Manasseh,  was  in 
the  lot  of  Asher  (Jos  1710- u).  Nahr  ez-Zerka, 
known  also  as  the  *  Crocodile  River/  would  there- 
fore form  a  natural  boundary  to  the  south.  The 
border  may  then  have  passed  over  the  S.E. 
shoulder  of  Carmel.  Touching  the  western  point 
of  Esdraelon,  the  territory  of  Issachar,  it  pro- 
ceeded northward  in  an  irregular  line,  at  a 
distance  of  eight  to  ten  miles  from  the  sea, 
skirting  the  western  edge  of  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
tali. Nearly  opposite  Tyre,  piobably,  it  bent 
eastward,  taking  in  a  large  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Beldd  Besh&rah  and  Beldd  esh-Shu7df, 
turning  seaward  again  in  the  direction  of  Sid  on. 
Tliis  agrees  with  the  account  of  Josephus  (Ant, 
V.  i.  22),  *  The  tribe  of  Aser  had  that  part  which 
is  called  the  Valley  [by  which  he  evidently  means 
the  low  land  along  the  so.'.LoMil"!,  even  all  thai 
part  which  lay  over  again-:  Si  dun.  This  includes 
much  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  land  in 
Palestine.  Grain,  excellent  in  ipiantity  and 
quality,  is  pown  on  the  Plumiciou  plains.  Ths 
orchards  of  Acre  and  the  orange  <rro\cs  of  Sidcn 
are  justly  hold  in  liijrh  repute.  Even  in  the  decay 
of  the  coiintiy  it  continue.^  to  yield  *  royal  dainties,' 
many  ton?)  of  oil  "bcinjs  *ent  annually  to  the  palaces 
in  Constantinople,  the  produce  of  these  deep,  rich 
j  v-allevs  in  Upper  Galilee,  where  the  hardy  peasants 
cultr*  ate  the  olive  as  of  old.  W.  EwiNO. 
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ASHERAH  («TJI?N).  —  1.  A  Phoenician  and  Canaan- 
it  e  goddess  (Ex  3413  EVm)  (a)  the  same  as  or  (b] 
distinct  from  'Ashtoreth.  The  name  occurs  (1)  in 
fcwo  PJacen.  inscriptions,  one  from  Kition,  ZDMG 
xxxv.  424,  the  other  from  Ma  sub,  Rev.  Archeo- 
logique  (1885),  v.  380.  In  the  first,  as  read  by 
Schroder,  one  '  Abdosir  dedicates  a  statue  to  *  the 
Mother  'Asherah..'  The  second  speaks  of  *'Ash- 
toieth  in  the  'Asherah'  ;  (2)  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
'  "  ,  (EP  2nd  Ser.  ii.  67,  iii.  71,  v.  97,  vi. 
iefae  mention  is  made  of  one  'Abad- 
'Ashrat,  i.e.  Servant  of  JAslnat,  and  the  latter  woid 
is  said  to  V  '  -ir  '  :  "/  >\  as  a  divine  name  (Schrader, 
Zeitsch.  j  ...**.-  \  [1888]  364)  ;  (3)  in  the  OT, 
Jg  37  'the  children  of  Israel  .  .  „  served  the 
Baalim  and  the  Asheroth';  1  K  1513=2  Ch  1516 
*  Maacah  .  .  .  made  an  abominable  image  for  an 
AsheraV;  1  K  IS19  'the  prophets  of  the 
Asherah  'j  2  K  217  Manasseh  cset  the  graven 
image  of  Asherah'  in  the  temple;  234  *  vessels 
that  were  made  for  Baal  and  for  the  Asherah'; 
236  Josiah  *  brought  out  the  Asherah  from  the 
house  of  the  Lord  '  ;  237  *  the  women  wove  hang- 
ings for  the  Asherah.'  (For  'Asherah  as  a  goddess, 
see  Kuenen,  ReL  of  Israel,  ii.  88  ;  Movers,  Die 
Phonizier,  i.  560;  Sayce,  HCM  81.) 

But  the  existence  of  this  goddess  is  a  disputed 
point.  The  evidence,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very 
limited,  and  not  decisive.  With  regard  to  the 
Pimm,  sources,  the  word  on  the  Kit,  on  !«-<•!  ii»'.io'i 
supposed  to  represent  'Asherah  is  '.ii;  M  ii'y'u'j.il 
by  Stade,  ZAW(im]  344  f  .  ,  and  in  the  CIS  i."  1.13; 
whilst  the  phrase  in  the  Ma'sub  inscription  is 
obscure,  and  can  be  explained  in  different  ways 
(Halevjr,  Rev.  des  Etudes  Juives,  xii.  1  10  ;  Hoffmann, 
Ueber  einige  Phon.  Inschr.  26  ff.  ).  Again,  the  value 
of  the  evidence  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  inscriptions 
upon  this  point  is  as  yet  uncertain  (Nowack,  Heb. 
Arch.  ii.  307,  n.  2  ;  W  .  B.  Smith,  fiel.  Sem.  173  n). 
And,  lastly,  OK-  OT  jiji--.'^^  are  poihaps  best  ex- 
plained by  *::;•;)•  )-">v  J'ii1  ih.icompilers'of  the  hist. 
books  misunderstood  the  term  'Ash<§rah,  and  con- 
fused it  with  'Ashtoreth  (Stade,  Gesch.  des  VolJces 
Isr.  i.  460  ;  Nowack,  p.  19  ;  W.  K.  Smith,  p.  173; 
Montefiore,  HMert  Lect.  89). 

2.  A  sacred  tree  or  pole.  The  ordinary  furni- 
ture of  a  Can.  high-place  or  shrine  consisted  of  the 
altar,  near  to  which  stood  a  stone  pillar  or  Ma??e- 
bah,  and  a  sacred  tree  or  'Asherah,  1  1C  1428,  2  K 
18*.  For  an  altar  and  an  'Asherah  of  Baal,  cf. 
jgr  gas-so^  When  the  Israelite  invaders  appro- 
priated for  their  own  religious  worship  the 


iLL'li-|i?u<'(ki  of  tlie  CaTiHJiniios,  thov  adopted  also 
the  Miu/tba'i-,  and  'Abhcrahs,  Mic  513^4,  Is  17s 
2V,  Jor  17-,  1  K  1423,  2  K  1710-16.  Not  until  the 
centralisation  of  the  cultus  at  Jems.,  carried  out 
by  Josiah,  did  the  high-places,  and  with  them  the 
pillars  and  iiimul  tiee-  tioto'iie  illegal,  Dt  1621. 

An  idea  of  the  «|ij  tin  mice  and  nature  of  an 
'Asherah  may  he  obumiod  j"iom  a  comparison  of 
some  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
It  was  a  tree,  or  stump  of  a  tnv,,  pLiniu1,  in  the 
earth,  Dt  162J  ;  it  cov.U  be  im:fiuull\  made,  Is 
178,  1  K  1416  163S;  it  wi.-  iiimlo  of  \\ood,  Jg  626t; 
it  might  receive  an  im.»t'»o  IL^e  form,  1  K  15*8;  it 
could  be  ecut  down/  r\  !>H,  *  plucked  up/  Mic 
514,  *  burnt/  Dt  121,  or  'broken  in  pieces/  2  Ch 
344.  What  are  supposed  to  be  representations  of 
such  sacred  trees  may  be  seen  in  Rawlinson's 
Ancient  Monarchies  ,  ii.  37,  or  in  Xowaek,  ii.  19. 

The  original  signification  of  the  'Asherahs 
is  not  clear.  Some  have  held  that  they  were 
symbols  either  of  a  supposed  goddess  'Asherah 
(Kuenen,  Rel.  Isr.  ii.  75,  88,  247),  or  of  'Ashtoreth 
(Baethgen,  Beitraqe,  2181'.;  Oettli  on  Jg  37  in 
Strack  and  Zockler's  Kurzfjefasster  Komm.). 
Others  believe  them  to  have  been  connected  with 
Phallic  worship  (Movers,  Collins,  PSBA,  June 


4,  1889,  291  ;  M.  Olmefalsch-Richter,  Cyprus,  the 
Bible,  and  Homer,   146,  170)  ;   but  against  this, 
see  W.  K.  Smith,  p.  437.    Perhaps  the  most  probable 
view  is  that  which  sees  in  the  'Asherahs  a  survival 
of  tree-worship,  whilst  the  Ma??6bahs  represent  a 
survival  of  stone-worship  (W.  R.  Smith,  p.  169; 
Stade,  Gesch.  i.  460  fF.  ;   Pietschmann,  Gesch.  der 
Phonizier,  213  ;  Nowack,  ii.  19). 

The  rendering  'g^OYe'  (plu.  *  groves/  KV 
Asherim)  of  AV  comes  from  LXX  dX<ros,  a  tians. 
which,  though  possible  in  some  cases,  is  obviously 
inappropriate  in  others,  e.g.  1  K  1423  1513  2  K  23s. 

LITERATURE.—  Driver  on  Dt.  16^1  ;  Moore  on  Jg  37  625  f  and 
the  leff.  above.  TV  ,""v-  ,L  •  •  to  connect  tree  and  pillar 
veneration  with  •  -.'oiii  ',  -c  Trumbull,  The  Threshold 
Covenant  (1896),  r.  ^o«.  W.  C.  ALLEN. 

ASHES.—  1.  'Sackcloth  and  ashes'  are,  in  OT, 
Apocr.,  and  NT  alike,  the  familiar  tokens  of  humi- 
liation and  penitence,  generally  accompanied  by 
fa«tf  up-  (Job  -12'5,  Is  585,  Dn  9s,  Jon  36,  Est  41,  Jth 
4;1,  :  \Ijic  347,  Mt  II21,  Lk  1013  etc.).  Ashes  were 
also,  with  earth  and  dust,  the  usual  signs  of  mourn- 
ing, 2  S  I2,  Job  28-  12,  Jer  62f>,  Is  61».  In  both  cases 
the  penitent  or  mourner  took  the  ashes  and  cast 
them  with  expressive  gesture  *  to  ward  heaven/  so 
that  they  fell  on  his  person,  and  especially  on  his 
head,  a  custom  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews  (cf. 
Iliad,  xviii.  23  ft'.  ).  In  extreme  cases  the  mourner 
sat  upon  a  heap  of  ashes  (Job  28).  References  to  the 
custom  are  freq.  in  Scripture  (see,  in  addition  to 
passages  already  quoted,  Job  212  428,  Jer  626,  Ezk 
2780,  Est  4s,  Jth  4"  91,  1  Mac  347  489).  The  priests 
in  times  of  great  affliction  seem  to  have  put  ashes 
on  their  *  mitres/  Jth  415.  Ashes  upon  the  head 
were  also  a  sign  of  physical  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace (2  S  13ir,  Ezk  2818,  Mai  4s).  Ashes  are  used 
in  OT,  alone  or  with  '  dust/  *  as  a  natural  synonym 
of  worthlessness  and  1"  "  ••""  ,r-  >.  GM  18s7,  Is  4420, 
Job  1312  (proverbs  of  j  •  -  ..o  i!  ,  trashy  pro- 
verbs) 3(P,  Sir  109.  2.  The  same  term  (TJI&,  <nro86s) 
•  ,  .is;  V  >\  in  Nu  199ao  (P)  to  denote  the  mixture 
ro'n  JM>>  ,  nf  the  ashes  proper  of  the  red  heifer  and 
uo-o  '».'  *<edar  wood,  hyssop  and  scarlet/  and 
used  for  the  propji-arion  of  the  so-called  'water 
of  separation/  bee  PFKIFICATION,  RED  HEIFER. 
3.  The  priestly  term.  tech.  for  the  ashes  of  the 
animals  burnt  in  sacrifice  is  jtp  (lit.  fatness,  LXX 
mbnis),  Lv  lls  412  610-11  (P)  ;  the  corresponding  verb 
denotes  the  clearing  away  of  the  accumulated  fat 
ashes,  Ex  273,  Nu  413.  See  TABEENACLE.  4.  The 
word  rendered  '  ashes  J  in  Ex  98>  10  (0*9  of  uncertain 
origin,  and  only  found  here)  more  probably  signifies 
'soot/  as  in  the  m.  of  RV.  See  Commentaries. 

5.  In  1  K  2038>41  'ashes'  in  AV  is  a  mistranslation, 
from  a  confusion  of  12^,  a  bandage,  with  ^  ashes  ; 
RV  correctly,  *with  his  head-band  over  his  eyes.* 
For  the  use  of  ashes  in  the  ]>'<.  pa  ration  <>r  ^u.td, 
see  BEEAD.  A  .  R.  S.  K  i  .\.\  u  >  \  . 

1SHHUR  (i»rap8f  AV  Ishui?).—  The  'father'  of 
Tekoa  (1  Ch  2s4  45).  See  GENEALOGY. 


ASHIMA  (NJ?^,  2  K  1780).—  A  deity  of  the 
Hamathites,  who  introduced  its  worship  into 
Samaria,  when  settled  there  by  Sargon  in  place 
of  the  exiled  Israelites.  Many  conjectures  liave 
been  made  as  to  its  identity,  but  none  has  been 
gcncially  accepted.  Jewish  tradition  has  repre- 
sented it  as  a  hairless  goat,  or,  again,  as  a  cat 
to  which  the  ram  of  the  guilt-offering  was  sacri- 
ficed. Similarity  of  sound  has  led  to  conipai  i^or: 
with  the  Pers.  asmdn,  Zend.  a$mano,  heaven,  with 
Eshmun,  the  eighth  of  the  Phcen.  Kabirim,  and 
with  the  Bab.  Tashmetu,  goddess  of  revelation, 

*Ges.  Lex.  (12th  ed.),  following  Earth's  suggested  connexion 
(Etym.  Stud.  20)  of  ISN  with  Arab,  gfiibdr  •  duat,1  would  rende* 
by  '  dust  '  in  all  the  passages  above,  by  *  a.'  only  in  Hu  109-  W. 
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wife  of  &ebo.    As  Hamath  was  occupied  by  the 
Hittites,  the  name  very  possibly  is  of  IT,;  '  *  •»  1,1  ii.ii.. 

J.  MILLAK. 

ASHKELON  (fi^x,  in  AY  Eshkalon,  Jos  13s  5 
ftskelon,  Jg  I18,  1  S  617,  2  S  I20  ;  Ashkeion,  Jer  2520 
477.  Am  I8,  Zeph  24,  Zee  98  ;  in  Apocr.  Ascalon  both 
AV  and  RV).—  One  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  Phil- 
is  tia,  between  Joppa  and  Gaza,  standing  on  low  chfis 
close  to  the  shore,  and  without  a  harbour.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  under  the  rule  of  native  chiefs  or 
kings  down  to  the  Greek  period.  It  is  first  noticed 
n  i<  .-!!••!!  •  i  •  ,  •  "  \  in  the  Tel  el-  Amarna  tablets,  about 
:;  c  *,  '>(•  ,  .."»'•.  the  inhabitants  being  said  to  have 
olleied  tribute  to  the  Khabni.  Letters  in  this 
collection  from  Yamir-Dagan  and  /)/'-',.»,  •'  *•  *'/. 
chiefs  of  Ashkeion,  subject  to  the  Pharaoh,  show 
the  early  worship  of  Dagon  among  its  inhabitants. 
A.  was  reconquered  in  the  14th  cent.  B.C.  by 
Ramses  II.  In  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  its  king  is  noticed 
as  a  tiibutary  of  Esarhaddon,  and  of  Assurbam- 
pal,  and  was  named  Mitinti  It  Avas  captured  by 
Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mac 
1086  II60),  Herod  the  Great  was  born  at  A.,  and 
beautified  it  with  new  buildings  (Jos.  Wars,  I.  xxi. 
11).  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  it  became  a  bishopric, 
and  was  conquered  by  the  Moslems  in  the  7th  cent. 
The  Crusaders  took  it  in  1153,  and  it  submitted 
to  Saladm  in  1187.  The  latter  demolished  its 
walls  in  1191,  but  they  were  rebuilt  by  Richard 
*  Lion  -Heart'  next  year,  and  -r1»  •  IM\P  again 
destroyed  by  ngi  cement  with  *\  ;  .  •.  At  the 
present  day  the  run-,  of  these  later  walls  enclose 
only  gardens  supplied  "by  wells  and  half-covered 
with  sand.  The  modern  name  is  'Aslcdan.  A 
curious  bas-relief,  representing  Ashtoreth  with  two 
attendants,  has  been  excavated  in  the  ruins,  and  a 
gigantic  statue  (probably  Roman)  was  found  and 
destroyed  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  Until  the 
13th  cent.  A.D.  A.  was  an  important  fortress  in  all 
ages,  and  a  depot  on  the  trade  route  to  Egypt. 
See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvi  C.  B.  CONDER. 

ASHKENAZ  (tjyft,  Gn  108,  1  Ch  I8).—  The  eldest 
son  of  Gomer,  giving  name  to  a  Japhethite  people, 
referred  to  along  with  Ararat  and  Minni  in  Jer 
5127,  and  therefore  iijipm^Vv  ri  or  near  Armenia, 
somewhere  between'  il'o  Jt,"(!v  and  the  Caspian 
Seas.  AshJcen  is  an  Armenian  proper  name,  and 
az  is  an  Armenian  name  ending.  Ascanios,  the 
Homeric  hero,  was  a  Phrygian,  while  there  is  an 
Ascanian  lake  in  Phrygia  as  well  as  in  Bithynia. 
Later  tradition  associates  the  name  of  Scandinavia 
with  that  of  this  race.  See  F.  W.  Schultz  in 
Herzog,  art.  *Gomer,J  vol.  v.  2711,  and  comrn.  on 
Gn  ICr  by  Delitzsch  and  Dillmann. 

J.  MACPHEKSON, 

ASHNAH  (n$tf).  The  name  of  two  towns  of 
Judah.  1.  Jos  15M,  near  Zorah;  the  site  is 
unknown.  2.  Jos  1548,  near  Nezib,  farther  south 
than  the  preceding,  also  unknown.  In  the  Ono- 
masticon  a  village,  Asan,  is  noticed,  15  (or,  in  the 
Greek,  16)  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  direction 
is  not  stated,  and  it  may  be  the  Heb.  Jeshanah, 
though  identified  with  Ashan.  C.  R.  CONDER. 


ASMPENAZ  {Tj§^&  etym.  uncertain).  —  The  chief 
of  Nebuchadrezzar's  eunuchs  (Dn  1s). 

ASHTAROTH  (rfn^y,  in  Xorm  the  plural  of 
Ashttireth;  cf.  'Anathoth  from  'Anath:  the  name 
is  no  doubt  an  indication  that  the  place  \\  as  once 
a  notable  seat  of  the  worship  of  'Ashtoreth).  —  A 
place  mentioned  in  OT  as  (with  Edre'i)  one  of 
the  two  loyal  cities  of  'Og,  the  king  of  Bashan  (Dt 
I4,  Jos  910  124  1312-81),  and  as  a  Levitical  city  (1  Ch 
671  W  ;  the  parallel  text  Jos  2127  has  BE'ESHTERAH, 
i.e.  probably  House,  or  Temple*  of  'Ashtoreth; 
(accouling  to  P)  to  the  Gershomtes.  So 


far  as  the  biblical  data  go,  Ashtaroth  might  b$ 
identical  with  'Ashteroth-JZarnaim  (the  name  being 
merely  abbreviated  from  it)  ;  if,  however,  the 
statements  of  Euseb.  (in  the  Onom.)  be  correct,  the 
two  places  were  distinct.  In  the  Onom. ,  namel  v, 
we  read  :  *(1)  Ashtaroth  Karnaim:  there  aie  still 
two  villages  [of  this  name]  in  Bashan,  9  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  between  Adara  (Edre'i) 
and  Abila  (p.  209,  Lag ).  (2)  Ashtaroth :  an 
ancient  city  of  Og,  in  Bashan,  6  miles  from  Adara 
(£.  213).  (3)  Karnaim  Ashtaroth :  now  a  large 
village  in  the  corner  [see  Jerome,  p.  108,  18]  of 
Bashan,  where  the  traditional  dwelling  of  Job  is 
shown  (p.  268).*  Now,  an  ancient  tradition  (see 
Wetzstem  in  the  App.  to  Delitzach's  Hiob  (E.  tr.  iL 
397  ft;  ed,  2,  p.  552  tfl)  places 'Uz,  the  fatherland  of 
Job,  in  this  region  ;  at  the  top  of  a  long,  low  hill,  16 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Edre'i,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Sadiye  (also  called  Sheikh  Sa'd),  is  a 
mosque,  containing  the  Sakhret  Ayyub,  or  Job's 
Stone,  a  monolith  of  "basalt,  against  which, 
according  to  the  legend  reported  by  Arab,  writers, 
the  patriarch  leaned  as  he  sat  on  the  ground  and 
received  nis  friends  (see  Wetzst.  p.  563,  and 
Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan,  pp.  189-191,  with 
plans  and  cuts) ;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  from  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where,  at  the  close  of  his 
sufferings,  Job  stamped  his  foot  (cf.  l£or.  3841ff*), 
gushes  forth  the  beautiful  'Job's  Spring,'  the 
waters  of  which,  after  flowing  a  short  distances  are 
conducted  to  the  Hammam  Ay  y  lib,  or  Job's  Bath, 
reputed  to  possess  healing  virtues  (Wetzst.  p. 
562 ;  Schum.  p.  193  f.  ;  also  PEFSt,  1895,  p.  180) ; 
slightly  to  the  S.  of  this,  Wetzstem  (p.  561  f.) 
saw  tne  Makdm  Ayyub,  or  Tomb  of  Job ;  a 
little  farther  "S.,  about  f  of  a  mile  from  Sheikh 
Sa'd,  at  a  government  settlement  now  called 
El-Merkez,  there  was,  until  recently  (for  its 
place  is  now  occupied  by  barracks),  d  Der  Ayyub* 
or  Monastery  of  Job,  tne  foundation  of  which  is 
assigned  by  Abulfeda  (Hist,  anteisl.,  ed.  Fleischer, 
p.  128)  to  the  Ghassanide  prince  'Amr  I.  in  the 
3rd  cent.  A.D.  (Wetzst.  pp.  564-566;  Schum.  p. 
196 ;  Socin  in  Bad,  PaL*  303  :  Schum.  p.  197  also 
describes  here  a  MaJpam  Ayyub,  or  Tomb  of  Job, 
which  is  not  mentioned  oy  Wetzst. ;  but  van 
Kasteren,  ZDPV,  1893,  pp.  200-204,  declares  this 
building  to  be  not  30  years  old,  and  argues  that 
the  site  of  the  Ma^am  must  have  been  changed 
since  Wetzstem  saw  it  in  1858).  All  these  Job- 
antiquities  are  fu- ;-.«•.  "'y  mentioned  by  Arab. 
writers  (see  Wetzst.,  and  v.  Kast.  I.e.).  The 
*<m«jMlu<'  of  Jerome  may  be  the  angle  formed 
b\  il>o  i\vo  mop  •  •  •  of  >•?  Nahr  er-Kukkad 
and  the  Shari'at  •  '-i  .  •  ,  still  called  'the 
Eastern  Angle  *  (Schum.  pp.  3,  342) :  cf.  Onom. 
282,  90  (where  Nwet^  is  Nawd).  *  Job's  Stone '  is 
described  more  full \  by  S(1i::m::.'lici  inthe^DPF, 
1892,  142ff.  (with 'pliuioriaj  li*-i :  '! so  representa- 
tion of  an  Egyp.  king  worshipping  before  a  deity 
can  be  traced  upon  it,  together  with  characters, 
which  Ennan  (it.  1893,  205  if.)  reads  as  Wesr-mtf- 
J2e',  '  chosen  of  Be*,'  the  official  title  of  Ramses  n. 
(19th  dynasty) ;  it  is  consciuonLly  in  reality 
a  monument  of  the  age  ^hcn  the  T<r\p.  kings 
"held  rule  over  Svria.  Further,  only '24  miles 
S.S.  W.  of  Sheikh  Sa'd  there  is  a  hill,  fell  'Ashtera 

(\  JAc)i  rising  about  80  ft.  above  the  surrounding 

plain,  and  watered  at  its  foot  by  the  same  copious 
stream  spoken  of  above  as  having  its  source  in 
*  Job's  Spring,'  and  here  called  Moyet  en-Neby 
Ayyub  ('stream  of  the  prophet  Job').  Tell 
'Ashtera  was  a  military  centre  m  the  Middle  Ages 
(Nbldeke,  '  Zur  Topogr.  u.  Gesch.  der  HaurXn- 
geffend,'  ZDMG,  1875,  p.  431,  with  the  references)  j 
and  there  are  remains  of  fortifications  around  the 
summit,  together  with  massive  blocks  of  stone  al 
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its  S.  and  S.W.  base,  running  up  the  Mil  to  meet 
the  wall  at  the  top,  all  of  a  character  betokening 
an  early  age  (Merrill,  East  of  Jordan,  829  f.  ;  cf. 
Schum.  Across  the  Jordan,  p.  209).  There  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  'Karnaim  Ashtaroth ' 
of  Euseo.  was  one  of  these  localities ;  and  Wetzst. 
(p.  575;  Eng.  tr.  p.  427),  Guthe  (ZLPV,  1890,  p. 235), 
and  v.  Kasteren  (ib.  1891,  p.  213),  all  identify  the 
biblical  'Ashteroth-^arnaini  with  Tell  'Ashtera, — 
the  last  named  scholar,  who  interprets  (after  Wetzst.) 
the  name  as  signifying 'Ashtaroth  near  ]£arnaim  (cf, 
Moresheth-Gath,  etc.),  supposing,  further,  that 
3£arnaim  (which  Euseb.  connects  closely  with  Job's 
home)  was  at  Sheikh  Sa'd,  though  owning  (ib.  1893, 
p.  197  f.)  that  this  site  is  hardly  so  inaccessible  as 
*  Karnaim J  is  described  as  being,  in  2  Mac  1221). 

If,  however,  this  was  the  *  Karnaim  Ashtaroth i 
of  Euseb.,  where  was  his  *  Ashtaroth '  ?  Just  9J 
miles  south  of  Sheikh  Sa'd,  and  6J  (Schum.)  — 
or  8  (Stiibel's  map,  ZDPV,  1890,  Heft  4) — 
miles  N.W.  of  Edrei, — almost  exactly,  therefore, 
at  the  distances  assigned  by  Euseb., — is  the 
village  of  El-Mezeirib —  situated  on  the  great 
pilgrim-track  (the  Derb  el-ffaj)  between  Damas- 
cus and  Mecca,  and  the  first  halting-place  of  the 
pilgrims  after  leaving  Damascus.  A  plan,  descrip- 
tion, and  view  will  be  found  in  Schumacher,  pp. 
157-166.  The  situation  of  El-Mezeirtb  gives  it 
importance :  an  annual  fair  is  held  there  at  the 
time  cf  the  V  *•»:•  :•"!  .-"u'ji.v:  the  ancient  city 
(which  lies  iis  iln»  •*"»  ••.>  o,  a  small  lake)  'must 
have  been  once  a  strongly  fortified  place,'  and  the 
ruins  and  huge  basaltic  blocks,  scattered  about  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  *seein  to  be  the  remains  of  pre- 
Mohammedan  buildings'  (Schum.  p.  165).  This 
may  well  be  the  *  Ashtaroth '  of  Euseb.  (so  Buhl, 
Topogr.  des  NordL  0*  ',/'/' /'/"/•'  *.  1894,  p.  16). 
Whether,  however,  si  j-  :'ij'  ;»:,»  r,I  Ashtaroth, 
the  residence  of  'Off,  is  less  certain.  There  is  a 
site,  4£  miles  S.  of  Tell  Ashtera,  and  11  miles 
N.vV.  of  Edre'i,  called  Tell  el-Ash'arl,  which, 
though  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  identi- 
fication can  be  drawn  from  the  Arab,  name 
(which  is  radically  different  from  Ashtera),  is 
preferred  by  others  (e.g.  v.  Kasteren,  ZDPV, 
1891,  p.  213),  and  which  is  adapted,  by  its 
situation  (see  the  description  under  ASHTEROTH- 
KAKNAIM  ;  and  for  a  view,  Oliphant,  Land  of 
Gilead,  87  f.,  where  the  name  is  wrongly  spelt 
Asherah),  for  a  royal  stronghold.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  a  reasonab.r  PION-IM  iv  that  Tell  'Ashtera 
is  one  of  the  two  '.\  •  liiiiio,  n-  •"  f  there  were  two), 
and  that  either  El-Mezeirlb  or  Tell  el-'Ash'ari  was 
the  other.  And  if  Euseb.  •"  "•  '  •  \  -1  n  o 
places  corre<  .ly  cho-./i  :M  <;,  '<_,-•!  V  -  •'  ••  !i 
Karnaim  he  -'-low  -  ''<»••,  i  ,0-1  .  the  former  was  'Ash- 
teroth-^arnaim,  and  one  of  the  latter  'Ashtaroth. 
Others  identify  Tell  Ashtera  with  'Ashtaroth,  and 
either  Tell  el-'Ash'arl  (Oliphant,  Schum.  pp.  207  f., 
209)  or  Mezeirlb  (Buhl)  with  'Ashteroth-jfarnaim : 
this  is  opposed  to  Euseb.,  and  we  do  not  know,  as 
Schum.  laiiirly  •ix-uino*.  that  Ashteroth-^arnaim 
was  a  moie  consuU-nlilo  place  than 'Og's  capital, 
'Ashtaroth ;  but  it  seems  to  have  the  advantage  of 
providing  for  I£arnaim  a  site  more  nearly  agreeing 
with  the  description  in  2  Mac  1221. 

The  antiquity  of  'Ashtaroth  (if  the  name  be  read 
and  identified  correctly)  is  attested  independently 
by  Egyj).  and  Assyr.  inscriptions :  an  Astertu 
occurs  in  the  list  of  p.i  <T-  in  Southern 
Syria  conquered  by  Tnliului'!-  in.,  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  in  his  twenty-second  year  (Tomkins, 
TSBA  ix.  262,  and  in  RF*  v.  45,  No.  28 ;  W.  Max 
Miiller,  Amen  u.  Mur.  nach  Mag,  DenJvm.  p.  162 ; 
cf.  Wiedemann,  Iff.  GescL  348  f.,  371) ;  and  an 
Ashtarti  is  mentioned  in  the  correspondence,  from 
Pal.,  with  Amenftphis  iv.  (loth  cent.  B.C.)  as 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians, 


and  being  seized  by  rebels  (Bezold  and  Budge,  Th& 
Tel  el-Amarna  Tablets  in  the  Brit.  Mus.t  Nos.  43» 
64  ;  cf.  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Age,  1895,  pp.  133,  153). 
The  writers  named  identify  these  places  with 
'Ashteroth-J£  arnaim  ;  but  they  may  equally  well 
have  been  the  later  capital  of  'Og,  AshtarotSi 
(supposing  this  to  have  been  distinct). 

S.  R.  DEIVER. 

ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM  (o\np  riw\w  Ashtaroth* 
of  the  two  horns}.-—  This  is  given  in  the  Sam.  Targ. 
s  D        rrrs$?t   ''Aphmith  garnaim,'  and  in  the 
' 


Arab,  vs  of  Sa'adya  as  'Es-Sanamain.*  It  is  a  site 
of  hoary  age.  The  Kephaim  were  there  smitten 
by  Chedorlaomer  (Gn  14®).  Under  this  name  it  is 
seen  no  more  in  canon.  Scrip.  ;  but  it  appears  as 
*  Carnaim  '  or  '  Camion  '  in  the  Books  of  Mac.  It 
is  a  city  '  great  and  strong  '  (1  Mac  526).  It  is  *  hard 
to  besiege,  and  difficult  of  access,  by  reason  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  approaches  on  all  sides'  (RV 
2  Mae  1221).  Judas  Maccabasus  took  the  city  by 
assault.  The  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  great 
temple  of  Atargatis,  an  idol  resembling  Dagon  of 
the  rhilistines  ;  by  some  also  identified  with  the 
Gr.  Astarte.  There  some  five  and  twenty  thousand 
were  slain,  and  the  temple  itself  was  destroyed. 

The  distinction  between  Ashtaroth  and  Ashteroth- 
Karnaim,  indicated,  in  the  Onomasticon,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  existence  of  two  sites  bearing 
similar  names,  Tell  'Ashtera  and  Tell  'Ash'ari. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  Ashteroth-  Karnaim 
as  ^  vicus  grandis  in  angulo  Batancece,  distin- 
guishing two  villages  of  the  same  name,  9  miles 
apart,  which  lay  inter  Adaram  et  Abilam  civitates. 
From  Tell  'Ash'ari,  Der'ah  (Adara)  is  distant  11 
miles  to  the  S.E.,  and  Abil  (Abila)  14  miles 
to  the  S.W.,  while  Tell  'Ashtera  is  about  5 
miles  N.  Tell  'Ash'ari  is  a  position  of  ffreat 
strength.  On  one  side  is  the  deep  gorge  01  the 
Yarmuk,  on  the  other  extends  a  great  chasm  al 
the  _  head  of  which  is  a  waterfall.  Built  on  this 
piojectmg  headland  the  city  was  protected  on  the 
only-  side  open  to  attack  by  a  triple  wall,  traces  of 
which  still  remain.  There  are  ruins  of  a  temple 
"*.'•""  '  '  '  •  *  i*  r  nwuk  lower  down, 
>  -  '  •  B.  „  •'  s.  Tell  *  Ashtera, 

standing  in  the  plain,  although  once  girt  by 
mighty  walls,  could  never  have  been  a  place  of  such 
strength  as  this.  The  question  of  identification 
can  be  settled  only  by  excavation.  The  Sam. 
Aphlnlth,  which  may  be  'Afineh  on  Jebel  Haurdn, 
not  far  from  Bosrah  (Asii""-.-  M.  No.  2296-7), 
and  the  Arab.  Es-Sar-'^n  t.»  <»•!  '•••  ]£aj  road, 
south  of  Damascus,*  20  m.  N.N.E.  of  Tell  'Ashtera, 
are  palpably  impossible.  W.  EWING. 


ASHTORETH  (infyty.  plur.  ibtf&  'AsMardth).-- 
The  principal  goddess  of  the  §idonians  (1  K  II5-88, 
2  K  2318),  and  a  prominent  goddess  among  the 
Phoenicians  generally,  in  whose  honour  Solomon 
built  a  high-place  on  the  hills  opposite  the  temple 
,  who  is  stated  (by  different  Deut.  writers) 


to  have  been  worshipped  n^viou-lv  by  the  Tin- 
spiritual  Israelites,  Jg  21!»  10  \  1  S'73'*  1210,—  all 
plur.,  'Ba'al  (or  the  Ba'als)  and  the  "Ashtoreths,9 
i.e.  'Ashtoreths  distinguished  by  the  places  at 
which  they  were  worshipped,  or  by  special  attri- 
butes, —  and  in  whose  temple  at  AshJfelon  (1  S 
3110)t  the  Philistines  deposited  the  armour  of 
Saul.  The  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  was 
probably  'Ashtart  (cf.  LXX  and  other  Gr.  writers, 
jLardpri))  ;  *Ashtpreth  (cf.  Molech  for  Milk)  perhaps 
arose  by  malicious  substitution  of  the  vowels  of 

*  As  pointed  by  the  Massoretes,  Asht6roth  is  the  construe* 
state  of  Ashtaroth,  the  plural  of  Ashtoreth. 
t  So  Petermann's  MS  A  :  Petermann's  text,  however,  baa 
'np  nnniyy  ;  and  Walton's  Polyglott  reads  n*jnp  JV^flJ?. 
t  Readn  '  houae  (i.e.  temple)  of  'Asht4ret\>  :  of.  T^XX  «V  r^ 
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bosket  h,  (  shame.'  'Ash  tart  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Phoen.  inscriptions,  and  is  an  element  in  nuniei  - 
ous  Phoen.  proper  names.  Tabnith,  king  of  Sidon, 
styles  both  himselt  and  Ms  father  Eshmun'azar  I., 
priest  of  *  Ash  tart  ;  and  in  his  sepulchral  inscription 
places  his  tomb  under  her  protection,  __  declaring 
that  its  violation  would  be  an  *  abomination  to 
'Ashtart  '  (see  the  Inscr.  in  full  in  Driver,  Notes  on 
Samuel*  p.  xxvi).  Eshmun'azar,  son  of  the  Tabnith 
just  mentioned,  and  his  mother  Am'asktart, 
'priestess  of  *  Ashtart,  our  lady  (|n:n),'  state  that 
they  have  built  a  house  (temple)  for  'Ashtart  in 
Sidon  (CIS  L  L  318'16).  This,  was  probably  the 
great  temple  of  'Aorapr??  in  Sidon,  which  Lucian 
visited  (d&  Dea  Syria,  §  4).  *  Besides,  however, 
this  temple  which  was  dedicated  to  'Ashtart,  as 
of  Sidon,  Eshmun'azar  and  his 
uioiuer  DUiit  another  in  honour  of  a  second 


'Ashtart,  bearing  the  title  of   ^jn  DP  'name  of 
Baal1  (ib.  L  18}.*    So  again  Bod'ashtart,  another 


king  of  Sidon,  builds  a  temple  rnnsyy1?  ^txh  e  to  his 
god  'Aslitart  '  (ib.  4s).  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
leading  position  thus  accorded  to  'Ashtart  at  Sidon 
that  on  Sidonian  coins  the  goddess  is  often  figured 
standing  on  the  pi;-  ••  ;/  <"  ,•;  "  \,  "«T|  her  right 
hand,  holding  a  ero~  :,  -  .-M  •  IK,*  j.-,s  ^  :*:.»..,  as  though 
pointing  the  vessel  on  its  way.f 

.A  ccviuisig  to  Moiiaucioi  ,  as  reported  by  Jos.  (Ant. 
vm.  v.  3  ;  c.  Ap.  i.  18),  IJiiam  built  in  Tyre  a 
temple  to  Herakles  (Melkart},  and  afterwards  one 
to  'Ashtart,  whose  pries't  was  Ithobal,  Jezebel's 
father:  m  Tyre,  however,  Melkart  v  ,.&-<livj].iIiM  Ir-i 
god,  and  'Ashtart  took  the  "second  place.  The 
worship  of  'Ashtart  is  also  widely  attested  in  the 
Phcen.  colonies  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  esp.  in  Cyprus,  Sicily,  and  Car- 
fchage.  At  Kiti  (Kition)  in  Cyprus  we  read  of  an 
image  erected  by  a  ^01  Chipper  rnna^  wn^  *  to  Ms 
lady,  to  'Aslitart5  (CIS  ib  U8)  ;  from  the  same 
locality  we  have  an  Inscription  (ib.  86)  giving  par- 
tie  ilars  <•!*  '*!<'  ]  M  i'ii  :<-  '  !•  -de  for  the  service  of  her 
temple,  I-K.-.H  ML  I.  >  .  door-keepers,  barbers, 
scribes,  and  other  attendants.  In  Gul  (Gaulus, 
near  Malta)  we  hear  of  a  mnvy  ra  ssnpD,  or  *  sanctu- 
ary of  the  temple  of  'Ashtart'  {CIS  ib.  132)  ;  and 
her  wotMup  ai  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  is  attested  by  two 
Lfidci  ipUou-,  one  found  in  Eryx  itself,  the  other 
fioiu  S'm.inia.  beginning  with  the  words,  *To  the 
lady,  to  'Ashtart/  $  and  'To  Ashtart  of  Erekh,' 
respectively.  At  Carthage,  one  '  \1  •»'  mc'"I\n  rl  -n  U  ^ 
himself  (ib.  255)  *  servant  of  'Ashtart,  the  glorious 
(rrrwnj'j  and  we  read  (ib.  263)  of  Am'ashtart  #K 
mwp  «?K  nDjn  *  who  is  of  the  people  of  the  men  of 
Ashtart,'  i.e.  who  belonged  to  the  people  attached 

•  *       *"•".••    a  compounded  with  'Ashtart 

•  •  ••      .'   i        ,>ual.),  and  Ammath'ashtart 
(468  aL),  *  handmaid  of  *A.'  ;  Ger'ashtart,  'client 
[Cheyne   on   Pa   I51]   of  'A.'   (138*  and  often); 
Abdashtart,  'servant  of  'A,'  (IIS1)^  usually  con- 
tracted to  Bod'ashtart  (42*  5  356  and  very  often)  ; 
'Ashtartyathan,  *'A.  has  given*  (721*2);  see  further 
references  in  Bloch,  Pkcsn.  Glossar  (1891  ).|J 


! 


<••'"•,'  r.  Ex  asa,  m  12*,  etc.).    Others, 

"  r,  Dillm.,  Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.  ii. 
i  '  i  '  •  'Ashtart'  (cf.  below),  pronouncing 
p^  ;  and  in  l.»  group  the  letters  into  DTIK  DDS7  rrt\yy  "Aahtart 
of  the  g"  •  "i  -  ' 

t  C£  '<  N.  :'  •  ii  '  3"u7nornrn,  y  G73  ;  Babelon,  Let  JRot* 
de  Syne,  p.  cxliu,  152,  102,  \\iih  the  two  -  »ipiu'  i  i-  *—  •»*> 
L-CIIS,  L'larexxn  G  and  22  The  goddess  is  :•  v>  ."  ;.r«  -  M.  I  en 
rhe  coins  of  other  Phcen.  cities,  as  Aiadu-  H'ni'.-,  »jir\t, 
liO^i-t,  Tjrc,  otc  (Head,  I.e.  pp  668,  669,  6'/4,  676;. 

t  Followed  by  the  words  cpn  TH,  »•«•  (prohahly)  'of  long 
life,'  an  epithet  of  the  goddess,  whence  it  has  been  plausibly 
sonjectured  that  the  city  Eryx—  on  inscriptions  and  corns  (CIS 
1.  1.  p.  173a)  "nx—  received  its  name. 

glhe  name  also  of  Hiram's  grandson  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  L  18,  — 
' 


(I  With  the  preceding  paragraph  cf.  Bathg-en,  Sent.  Rel.-G-esch. 
1888,  pp.  31-37. 


V1        "     however,  'Ashtart  was  thus  a  dis« 
hoen.  goddess,  Phoenicia  was  not  her 
original  "home.      The  ';  •       •"  'Aslitart  was 

Ishtar,  a  deity  who  ha(  '         'la  conspicuous 

place  in  the  Pantheo  •  •  _  •'  ^n<^  who  was 
localised,  with  special  attributes,  in  many  different 
cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.*  In  a  prayer  of 
Asshurnazirpal,  purporting  to  date  c.  1800  B.C., 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh  is  addressed  by  him  as  £  q  ueen  of 
the  gods,  into  whose  hands  are  delivered  the  com- 
mands of  '•  •.',»,,.  uods,  lady  (bilit) of  Nineveh  .  .  . 
daughter  c .  ^ :  •  •,  ( * !  •  o  " v  sister  of  Shamash 

(the  sun-god),  who  rules  ail  Kingdoms,  who  de- 
termines decrees,  the  goddess  of  the  universe,  lady 
of  heaven  and  earth,  who  hears  petitions,  heeds 
sighs,  the  merciful  goddess  who  loves  justice ' ;  he, 
her  *  priest-king,'  protests  that  she  had  called  him 
to  his  throne,  he  had  restored  and  beautified  her 
temple  ;  and  he  calls  upon  her  now  to  hear  his  cry, 
and  to  heal  him  in  his  sickness.  Other  monarcns 
(Shalmaneser  n.,  Sennacherib,  etc.)  place  Ishtar 
next  to  Asshur,  and  speak  of  both  together  as 
marching  at  their  side,  directing  them  in  their 
wars,  and  giving  them  victory  over  their  foes. 
Esarhaddon,  for  instance,  says,t '  Ishtar,  the  lady 
of  onslaught  and  battle,  who  loves  my  priest- 
hood, stood  at  my  side  and  brake  their  bows.1 
Shalmaneser  II.  also  styles  her  *  princess  (rishti)  of 
heaven  and  earth J  ;£  and  Esarhaddon  calls  her 
'  queen  (sharrat)  of  all.'§  Another  aspect  of 
Ifeh tar's  character  is  brought  before  us  in  the 

curious  %  ~F  -1-;-"  —  1  - which    recounts  her 

descent  -  .  in  search  of  the  heal- 

ing waters  which  should  restore  to  life  her  bride- 
groom Tammuz,  the  young  and  beautiful  Sun-god, 
slain  by  the  cruel  hand  of  winter.  Here  it  is 
related  how,  as  she  journeys  towards  the  realm  of 
Allat,  queen  of  the  dead,  *  the  land  without  return, 
the  house  of  darkness,3  she  is 
as  she  ,.•  o-  :'  *  *  ^en  gates, 
crown,  ',  i  s ;  -i1  /-.  her  necklace,  her  mantle,  her 
girdle,  her  bracelets,  and  her  tunic:  while  she 
is  there  all  intercourse  between  male  and 
female  ceases  in  the  animal  creation;  at  last, 
at  Ea's  command,  she  is  released,  her  adorn- 
ments are  restored  to  her,  and  she  returns  to 
earth.  Here  Ishtar,  who  13  evidently  conceived 
as  the  goddess  of  r*  '"":!*  r's"1  productiveness, 
symbolises,  it  seems.  i!k  •  •  :"• .  V--  earth,  which 
loses,  one  by  one,  its  adornments  as  it  passes 
into  the  dark  prison-house  of  winter,  to  have 
them  restored  to  it  at  springtime,  as  nature 
awakens  with  the  returning  love  of  the  youthful 
pun-cfod  !' 

Ariotljor  Ishtar  is  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  daughter  of 
Asshur,  and  sister  of  Marduk,  styled  by  Esar- 
haddon f  lady  of  ladies,  terrible  in  onslaught,  lady 
of  battle,  queen  of  the  gods,'  a  martial  goddess, 
who  appears  to  Asshurbanipal  in  a  vision,  armed 
with  quivers  and  a  bow,  anof  brandishing  a  sword, 
and  promises  him  victory  against  his  foes.  Ishtar 
of  Uruk  (Erekh)  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
legend  of  Izdubar  (Grilgamish) :  when  the  hero  has 
delivered  Uruk  from  the  Elamites,  who  have  been 
!><  *  ,"'"£  "*t,  and  won  for  himself  the  crown,  Ishtar 
o  •  '-  ii  !ii  Iserhand:  he  refuses  it,  •  '  •  1.  -.• 
with  the  levity  with  which  she  .  ••  .  :. .» 

*  TV  *'•"  ^'ric*  qiKtarion«  from  As«-vr  «ourcca  are  tn'cou  fmn 
G.  V  Hi  !'»n'-  -  all,  '  I1  •  Scm  lie  J  h*.r  dill/  in  Il'i.rwi, 
\Vn'  ,)•  i  -!).J,  ,v"l  OCL  1-OVJnTi  1>!)1-,  whore  thp  Imcripr so  :•« 
r\  u'liin  llu\  o'cura^i1  l1  inslat(.d  at  likngch  Cf.  al«-o  Fie  , 
llt't-  *-*  'I'M -A  .V1!  ,5  ^  .N'anll  is  a]s-o  identified  with  Jtahtr  , 
but  it  has.  nor  sccinod  ncc(  -sary,  for  the  purpose  of  the  probf  it 
article,  lo  THTSUC  this  subject. 

1 16.  p.  139. 

t  Schrader,  EAT*  p.  117  (on  Jg  218). 

§  KA  T*  33317. 

"  The  poem  may  be  read  also  in  Sayoe's  Hiblert  Lectures, 
p  221  ff  ;  or  in  A  Jeremias,  Me  JBab.-Asa.  Vwstellungen  vom 
Jseben  nach  dem  Tode  0887),  p,  10 ff. 
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discarded  her  former  husbands.*  Here  Ishtar  is 
not  only  lavish  with  her  love,  but  appears  almost 
as  a  xV«j  <7|''i--  goddess. f  In  other  respects  the 

*  lady"  of    Uruk3   resembles    Ishtar    of    Nineveh. 
Ishtar  of    Babylon    is    addressed  in  a  hymn  as 

*  mother  of  the  gods,  fulnller  of  the  commands  of 
Bil,  producer  of  verduie,  lady  of  mankind,   be- 
gettress  of  all,  m  i'1  »    v  •  "  :   >      ;•*• 
approaches, 'and'                .     ,  t.       ,     -y  -. 

may  expect  to  receive. $  ^  This  was  the  goddess 

under  whose  protection,  in  virtue  </ 

custom — reported  *•• 7        •'    :'\    "by 

199),§  the  author  of    :,  •  •,     ,       '  Strabo  (xvi.  1.  20), 

— the  women  of  Babylon  placed  themselves  by  the 

sacrifice  of  their  chastity. 

Lastly,  Ishtar  is  identified  with  the  planet 
Venus:  on  this  aspect  of  her  nature  it  will  be 
sufficient,  however,  to  refer  to  the  passages  trans- 
lated in  Schrader,  KAT*  on  Jg  2l\  or  In  Sayce, 
ffibb.  Lect.  p.  253  f.  (cf.  p.  269=Jeremias,  Izdubar- 
Nimrod,  p.  62). 

Though  Ishtar  was  thus  variously  localised,  her 
general  attributes  remained  the  same.  She  occupied 
a  place  in  the  Assyr.  Pantheon  next  to  Asshur 
himself :  ||  in  particular,  she  was  (1)  the  lady  (or 
mistress)  of  the  locality  in  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped ;  (2)  queen  of  the  gods,  and  princess  of 

11  '  the 

she 

planet  Venus.  These 
aspects  "of  her  nature  are  retained  as  her  cult 
travels  westwards,  sometimes  one  "being  more 
prominent  than  the  other,  sometimes  several  being 
combined.^ 

From  the  notices  contained  in  OT  itself,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  determine  the  ideas  associated 
with  the  Pho3n.  'Ashtart,  or  the  character  of  her 
rites;  but  there  are  many  :iiu"p'  iu>iu  indications 
which  make  these  clear.  iShe  must  have  been  pre- 
eminently the  goddess  of  sexual  passion.  By 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians  alike  she  is  habitually 
identified  with  *A<t>podlT7j ;  and  there  are  sufficiently 
definite  allusions  to  the  unchaste  character  of  the 
rites  with  which  she  was  worshipped.**  Lucian 
(De  dea  Syria>  §  4)  visited  a  gpreat  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite in  Byblus  (Gebal),  in  which  the  rites  of  Adonis 
(who  corresponded  to  TAMMUZ,  g.v.)  were  per- 
formed :  here  such  women  as  would  not  shave 
their  hair  in  commemoration  of  his  burial,  were 
obliged  to  sell  themselves  to  a  stranger,  the  money 
received  being  expended  on  a  sacrifice  to  Aphrodite 
(cf.  the  Bab.  custom  referred  to  above).  At 
Aphaka  in  the  Lebanon  there  was  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite,ff  the  rites  practised  at  which  were  of 
such  a  character  that  they  were  suppressed  by 
Constantine  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  55). 

Again,  as  we  saw,  Ishtar  was  'queen  of  the 
gods,  and  princess  of  heaven  and  earth ' ;  and  it 
scarcely  admits  of  doubt  that  the  'Queen  of 

*?>  •'    -.7T*      I    ',  -i"      •        ,T  .,    p.  Iff.;  Sayce,  1.6.  p. 

246I1     .    "  "     -    /      •    -i   \-  .  •  -  p.  24f. 

t  W.  K  Smith,  Rel.  Sew?  p.  66. 

j  Barton,  pp  13-17,  Jeremias,  I.e.  p.  58 f.;  Zimmern,  Sab. 
Busspsalmen,  p.  3«S  ff. 

§  MyJu-nrofr,  as  Hdt.  calls  the  goddess  (whom  he  identifies  with 
Aphrodite),  iapro">iv\  P.  7'"'.— the  \\or.l  rendered  'lady1  in  the 
«lvj--  '-  •*  i\e  nml  ihMmi  of  IH  (IJn'an,  loH. 

II    \  the  nop'Air  (Ti-wl,  I-.hrat  became  the  jroddess 

*  t'         ».    •         ue  in. i  nod    from   the  f.ici  ib.it  th*>  plur. 
uhtar&t  was  used  to  express  the  idea  of  female  divinities  in 
general  (RA  T*  180). 

H  The  etymology  of  Ishtar,  as  of  'Ashtart,  is  obscure :  there 
is  no  apparent  Sem  derivation,  and  the  conjectures  that  have 
been  offered  are  not  satistactory ;  the  Arab,  'athara  (Barton, 
p  71)  is  not  to  fail  simpH ,  hut  to  stumble  or  t)  ip  It  is,  perhaps, 
of  non-Sem.  onjrin  (K A 7^179;  Sayce,  Tlilb  Lcct  252 f)  Ihe 
gender  of  the  deny,  after  it  was  adopted  b>  the  Phoenicians, 
was  marked  exteihally  by  the  addiuon  of  the  fern,  termina- 
tion, t. 

**  Hence  her  worship  may  be  alluded  to  in  passages  such  as 
Hos  4is.  14,  Jer  220  etc. 

t  f  Sozom.  JSccl.  Hist.  ii.  6 ;  Zosimus,  i.  68,— cited  by  Barton, 
p  32 


Heaven,'  to  whom,  in  Jeremiah's  day,  the  women 
of  Juclah  offered  cakes  (cno,  a  peculiar  term) 
and  other  sacrifices  (Jer  718  4417"^}5  was  either 
the  Assyr.  Ishtar,*  or  her  Phoen.  counterpait 
'Ashtart.  'Celestial,'  now,  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  'Ashtart  elsewhere.  Sanchoniathon  (p.  30) 
speaks  of  Astarte  as  daughter  of  Qvpavbs;  and 
Sozomen  remarks  that  the  Aphrodite  mentioned 
above  as  worshipped  at  Aphaka,  was  called  there 
Ovpavta.  The  temple  of  Qvpavla  'AtfrpoSlni,  also,  ID 
Ashkelon,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  105),  and 
stated  by  him  to  be  the  oldest  of  that  noiKo*-*  i,£ 
which  he  could  learn,  can  hardly  beany  oilier  ol-«:i 
the  temple  of  'Ashtart,  referred  to  in  1 S  3110.f  All 
this  becomes  clearer  if  we  supplement  the  some- 
what scanty  notices  which  we  possess  of  'Ashtart 
herself  by  the  more  abundant  materials  relating  to 
Aphiodite.  For  not  only-'  •"  *.,,*.  •  ":  •,  •*»  -,  ,  . " 
in  general  character  to  \-'«  .  •,  -  :•  •,';';-  - 
more  certain  than  that  her  attributes  were  largely 
moulded  upon  those  of  'Ashtart,  and  that  many 
elements  in  her  cult  were  of  Phoen.  origin.  Already 
Homer  frequently  speaks  of  AplnoJLco  as  Kfarpu 
(II.  v.  330,  etc.)  and  KuKpeca  (Od.  viu.  iSS,  etc.),  and 
alludes  to  her  temple  -  r,  "  •  »•  •  '  ich,  then  and 
afterwards,  was  so  :•  no  term  is 

more  -f  <•:•!•  :'y  ;  •»;.1it,l  10  Venus  by  classical 
writers  ,:•,- -i  /'  ,/  •  <u  '//_,•;/"«.  Cyprus,  however, 
is  known  independently  to  have  been  not  only 
colonised  from  Phoenicia,  but  also  (see  above)  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  worship  of  'Ashtart ;  and 
according  to  Herodotus  (/.c.),  the  Cyprians  them- 
selves declared  their  temple  (at  Paphos)  to  have 
been  founded  from  that  of  Qvpavia  'A.<ppo§tTi)  at 
Ashkelon ;  while  the  temple  of  the  same  deity  in 
Cytliera,  the  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Lacedsemon, 
reputed  to  be  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  of  Aphro- 
dite in  Greece  (Pausan.  iii.  23. 1),  is  stated  likewise 
by  Herodotus  (ib.)  to  have  been  a  Phoen.  founda- 
tion. Cicero  also  speaks  (N.  D.  iii.  §  59)  of  four 
distinct  Venuses,  one  being  *  Syria  Cygrpque  con- 
cepta,  quse  Astarte  vocatur,  (juam  Adonidi  nupsisse 
proditum  est.3  T-  <i  i  \ :  "i :  •  >•  "  i  v. as  the  goddess  of 
sexual  passion,  su . ,  -.  *•.  ,  ,••!  •-,  no  proof;  and 
Cypius  was  the  chief  centre,  whence  her  worship 
was  diffused  through  the  Gr.  world.  But,  secondly, 
she  often  bore  in  Greece  also  the  title  Ovpavla ; 
temples  of  'AQpodirvi  Qvpavta  are  thus  mentioned, 
not  only  at  Cythera,  but  also  at  Athens,  Argos, 
Corinth,  Thebes,  and  elsewhere ;  §  and  speaking  ol 
the  one  at  Athens,  Pausanias  expressly  remarks 
(i.  14.  ^  7)  that  Ovpavla  was  reverenced  first  by  the 
Assyrians,  then  by  the  Paphians  of  Cyprus,  and 
the  Phoenicians  dwelling  in  Ashkelon,  from  whom 

*  *  '"  •  -  <  \  *'  (  'Q  !' ,  i  "  Heaven'  by  Schrader  in  the 
/'  !  •  i  "i  ,  --i  p. 489 f.,  and m  the  Z.  Jur 

'    •.  '   ••    ••,..;.      ,     '1       K    knenin his  Abha/ndlungent 
•:.  •>      •'      !  !  •»   •  -  •          '(0  an  ii'-n'plion  .u  wnich 

« •"  ••  '•  i,  '-<.«•  '  •'  i  •  ••)  of  oount'ics,  tho  queen 
(•<:•'  '«',  Ii  (i  •,  •  ,-i  •  ;  occurs  that  of  'queen 
("  •'  'f  • "  •  \  v.  Schrader  further  remarks  that  there  is 
r  <i  •  :  <  .':«''  of  an  'Ashtar,  conceived  specially  as  a 

ft  '  ,  :  • «  'i  •  *  prominent  at  the  snino  time  in  the  name 
'' v  "•'  •  i!«  i  «•  '  .iiontjOMOft  in  the  iribcupnonb  of  Asshur- 
lunip.il,  .ie-  die  ^od<lci-i  of  u  V  Arab'.'in  ti  il/c  (.'i-1  7*2  on  Jer  7^8 ; 
on  'Athiir-'.lrttar,  see  belo^).  Of.  also  Sayce,  ffibb.  L.  pp 

t'Cf.  how,  on  a  bilingual  votive  tablet  found  at  Athens  (CIS 
i.  i.  11.")),  an  Ascalo'iile  ' Abd' ashtcvrt  (^^ps^K  rnnn'jrQy)  is 
called  in  the  Gr.  text  'A.q>f>&tffios.  Certain  types  of  the  coins  of 
AshJjelon  also  exhibit  the  hoad  of  \«tarte  •  TJ  V  TT«  -d,  TT.it 
V  •  •  »  =*"  ),  679f.;  Dc->'»ulcv,  Si/mm  nti'iti'ic  if*  In  VPI  re 
"  •  ,  ••  ./.  I79f.,  2i-2  (No  l8\.'-.ir>o  ?,  The  doiC, 
which  (see  below)  was  sacred  to  'Ashtart,  is  also  a  standing 
feature  on  the  imperial  coins  of  Ashkelon  ,  so  "•  >  i  *  *  * 
p.  170,  Nos  9  arid  10  (both  with  head  of  the  .  -•.  -'.•  11 
(Augustus),  Xos  ^8, 10,  11,  13,  etc(/1  and  Plate  ix  5,  8. 

t  Od    8,  362  :  Y,  X'   ip-x,  KJa-pov  *txoc,*i  $i\otAUiti1ir,f  'A<3^c3/Tn  'Eff 

§  Paus  i.  14  7/1!).  2 ;  11  23.  8 ;  vi.  20.  6,  25.  i  ;*  viii.  32,  2  ;  ix. 
16.  3.  The  Greeks  often  understood  Oufxxviat  to  be  the  goddess 
of  loftier,  purer  love,  as  opposed  to  'A<p/J03tf«»  x&riyfAoty  who 
represented  the  merely  sensual  passion  (Xen.  Syvrw.  viil,  Q: 
Paus  ix  16.  4.  Bekk.) 
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her  cult  was  introduced  into  Cythera.  Then, 
thirdly,  Ishtar,  as  shown  above,  was  also  a  martial 
goddess.  From  the  mere  fact  that  Saul's  armour 
was  deposited  by  the  Philistines  in  the  temple  of 
Ashtart  at  Ashkelon,  it  could  hardly  be  inferred 
that  'Ashtart  bore  there  a  martial  character  (for 
trophies  of  a  victory  might  be  dedicated  to  any 
deity) ;  but  there  are  some  other  indications  which 
support  this  supposition.  In  the  temple  of  Cythera, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  founded  from 
Phoenicia,  if  not  from  Ashltelon,  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  &£oavov  ^irXiff^vov  (Paus.  iii.  23. 1). 
At  Corinth  and  Sparta  also  there  was  an  'A.^poolr^ 
wTrXtcr/t^  (*&.  ii.  5.  1;  iii.  15.  10,  Bekk.);  several 
epigrams  in  the  anthology  (Jacobs,  ii.  677-679) 
describe  Aphrodite  as  armed  with  helmet  and 
spear ;  she  also  receives  the  epithet  n/oj^opos,  and 
is  represented  with  the  weapons  of  Ares  (as  in  the 
well-known  statue  called  the  Venus  of  Capua).* 
Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  Phoen.  Ashtart  con- 
fined to  the  Gr.  world.  The  worship  of  the  Rom. 
Venus,  originally  a  goddess  of  -pi Untune,  of 
gardens,  of  blossoming  vegetation,  assimilated 
many  elements  from  her  cult.  Mention  has  been 
made  already  of  the  great  Phcen.  temple  of  'Ashtart 
at  Eryx  in  feicily ;  and  this  seems  to  have  formed 
a  centre  as  influential  for  the  diffusion  of  her  rites 
in  Italy  as  Paphos  or  Cythera  had  been  for  their 
diffusion  in  Greece  That  the  goddess  worshipped 
at  Eryx  was  identified  by  the  Bomans  with  Venus, 
can  be  readily  shown:  who  does  not  recollect 
Horace's  'Erycina  ridens,  Quam  Jocus  circumvolat 
et  Cupidp*  (Carm.  i.  2.  331),  or  the  passage  in 
which  Virgil  connects  her  with  the  Venus  of 
Cyprus,  'Turn  vicina  astris  Erycino  in  vertice 
sedes  Fundatur  Veneri  Idaliae*  (Mn.  v.  759f.)?t 
Venus  Victrix  and  Venus  Genetrix,  also,  just 
develop  ideas  which  we  have  already  seen  com- 
bined in  yA.tj>po8tTy  Qvpavia,  viz.  that  of  the  martial 
goddess  of  victory,  and  that  of  the  fertile  mother 
of  all.  $ 

Some  account  of  the  temple  and  rites  of  the 
Paphian  Aphrodite  is  given  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii. 
2.  3).§  Kwtf/xw,  a  personage  who  plays  a  consider- 
able part  in  Cyprian  mythology  (cf.  II*  xi.  19-23), 
was  its  reputed  founder ;  tl  • .  - '  -  <>f  '1: k  roddess, 
who  were  also  kings,  were  i  ,\  .<t  '  .  Only 
male  victims  were  offered  in"  sacrifice  to  her,  kids 
being  accounted  the  best  for  purposes  of  exti- 
spic%um,  for  their  skill  in  which  her  priests  were 
famed.  No  blood,  however,  was  shed  upon  the 
altar,  which,  though  standing  in  the  open  air,  was 
supposed  never  to  be  rained  upon.  The  goddess 
herself  un*.  v  'iiioH^  <*.  by  a  cone.||  Her  devotees 
were  iiMMiCti  uiiii  impure  rites.  1T  Doves  were 

*  Preller,  Grieck.  Mythol.*  i.  pp,  2792- »,  280»,  28U. 

t  Voiire   ml iX->    ">i"il  HL  r-    \  bear   also  the  inscription 

VgNMiil  I.  IIG  MM <  iL  7  '.  ,>  ,">,  7...  r 

J  SIP  fi,"  I li"r,  IS-     r   /,'  .'i   M  '.''Si. pp.  435, 437,  442  f.,  445. 

f  ()-i  tii"  s  •*»  <'  ii  i  7  -  <  •  or  the  ancient  temple,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  recovered  by  excavation,  rl"1  icpon  of  the 
Cyprus  Exploration  Fund  in  the  Journal  of  7/V'<V/tic  ft'/tiicis, 
1888,  pp.  149-224,  supersedes  everything  that  had  been  previously 
written.  (The  statements  of  Di  Cesnola  in  his  work  on  Cjpiua 
are  h'jrh1}  i.n'1..-!*"  '1  •  ,  see  £&.  p.  204 f.;  Gardner,  New 
Chapi  ,*  in  (>•  c'c  //•<">,.  p.  175.)  The  principal  ancient 
notice-  ip-p  etiiij  ihe  temple  are  collected  by  M.  R.  James, 
ib,  p.  ,"  :,»J. 

||  Simulacrum  de»  npn  effigie  humana,  continuus  orbis  latiore 
imtio  tenupin  in  ambifcum  metse  modo  exsurgens,  et  ratio  in 
obscuro.  Upon  the  coins  of  Cyprus,  struck  under  the  Rom. 
emperors,  in  the  name  of  the  xot*»*  Ku*p/M>,  this  sacred  cone, 
standing  in  its  temple,  with  a  dove,  or  doves,  on  the  roof,  is  a 
constant  feature  ;  see  Pei  rot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  of  Art  in  Cyprus 
and/1  • -i  •  •  tr  i  pp  123, 276, 281);  Rirolm- 

eon,  in  '  ,  Mend,])  628.  Stone  cones  about 

a  yard  in  heig-ht,  also,  no  doubt,  symbolising  the  goddess,  have 
been  found  at  Athienau  (Golgri\  and  in  Goz/o  (Gaulus)  and 
Malta  (Ferrot  et  Chip,  fiefs  205,  223) ;  and  a  cone  is  often 
njrured  on  gems,  etc  (ib  figs  29,  232,  ch.  iv.  end). 

IT  Clem  Alex.  Protrep.  pp  12, 13 ;  Arnob  adv.  Gentes,  v.  19 ; 
Justin,  xviii  6.  Cf.  the  close  of  the  passage  of  Hdt.  (i.  199) 
referred  to  above,  i»i«x$  )i  *«}  rfc  Ku«?«i/  irr)  **?******< 


sacred  to  her.*    A  large  number  of  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Paphos,  headed  Jla^tp.  'A0/>p- 
8lrp  :    in  many  of   these   parents  dedicate  theii 
children  to  the  goddess,  t 
'Ashtart  appears  to  have  been  generally  repre- 


i  ..         •  i     .        .         .         . 

draped,  the  l>{jp.'K<ii[-poiim<r  the  breasts,^  or  some- 
times with  one  holding  a  dove  in  her  bosom  j  § 
terra-cotta  statuettes  of  this  description  are  found 
not  only  in  Cyprus,  but  also  upon  most  of  the 
isles  and  coasts  of  the  JEgean  Sea.  Figs.  381, 
382  in  Perrot  and  Chipiez'  work  are  v  !  \  •1«'.'\» 
interesting.  The  right  hand  here  •  .  /;«>• 
breast,  while  the  left  hand  is  extended  downwards 
in  front  :  may  figures  of  this  kind,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask,  have  formed  the  type  out  of  which  the 
Venus  of  Medici  was  ultimately  developed  ?  ||  Clay 
figures,  of  the  same  general  type,  usually  con- 
sidered to  represent  Ishtar,  are  also  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  ruins  of  Mesopotamia,  and  at 
Susa.H 

In  some  localities  "Ashtart  seems  further  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  moon-goddess.  Thus  Lucian 
(D&  dea  Syria,  §  4),  speaking  of  the  temple  at 
Sidon,  mentioned  above,  says,  cl>y  &&  avrol  \4yova-tv, 
'ys  terlv  'AcrTdpr^p1  5'  ^ycl>  <$OK£W  l/eXyv&lyv 
;  and  Herodian  declares  (v.  6.  10)  that 
Qolviices  ' 


How  this  transformation  of  the  character  of 
Ishtar  ft  took  place  is  not  perfectly  certain.  It  is 
conceivable  that  Ba'al,  as  Ba'al  Shamaim  (Ba'al  of 
heaven),  was  identified  with  the  sun  ;  and  hence 
his  consort  'Ashtart  might  not  unnaturally  be 
regarded  as  the  moon.  Another  explanation  is, 
however,  possible.  There  was  great  intercourse  in 
antiquity  between  Phoenicia  and  Egypt;  and  the 
influence  of  Egypt  is  palpably  impressed  upon 
Phcen.  art.  The  Egyp.  goddesses  Isis  and  Hathor, 
now,  are  habitually  represented  as  supporting  upon 

*  Of.  Antiphanes,  a/p.  Athen.  vi.  71,  p.  257,  xiv.  70,  p.  655  ;  and 
•"•«""     "          "  '*r     .....       <j.    Many  represents 
;  •         have  been  found  in 
and  about  the  site  of  the  temple.    The  dove  is  also  often  figured 
on  the  coins  of  Paphos,  sometimes  with  the  head  of  Aphrodite 
on  the  obverse  :  see  J.  P.  Six's  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Cyprus  m 
the  Itevw  tfumismatique,  1883  (p.  269  ff  ),  pp.  355-357,  364 
(where  No.  36  —Gardner,  Types  of  Greek  Coins,  x.  47),  and  PI. 
vii  18. 

iLe  Baa  and  TV"  •  r-.*  •'  '•"•  *  -icueiUics  en  Grece, 
etc.,  2701,  ?7"3fl  •  ••  •*  •  '1  rates  Is  ipra,1  1- 

son),  >''  :  JtuJLin.  of  Hell.  Stitdies,  l.o.  p  ^2,">II  Nis  c,  I)!, 
35,  39,  41,  42,  etc,  ;  p."  259. 

J  Perror  t  C  .i»ic/,  f  j  2^1.  from  Tharros  in  Sardinia;  fig. 
321,  from  <"•  -n  i  ->  ;  114:-*  IJ71,,  3.T),  with  strange  heads,  and  huge 
ears  and  o,v  -  11^4  ;  1  y:*-,  JJ7»),  SsO  ;  fig.  417-Rawl.  p.  204  (four 
uo'l-n  o  ]'  ".<  i  f  ,",ircs,  ona  «-arcop»li  1^1:1,  f-or-i  \]'i!iih'i>-)  ,  fiff.550 
(Tiio  1^  "c  -,  on  a  docorarrd  pilcra,  now  at  Vii'.r.is,  with  an 
Anirn  in-or.jmo'i,  ;E'C  -|-  ^::1?.  Kiiniifr,  Punuclit  fteine,  p, 
S3f.).  In  fig.  150,  from  Cyprus,  the  hands  are  on  the  waist; 
similarly  in  a  bas-relief  from  Ashfcelon,  fig.  314  (Entr.  tr.  iL  %. 
15  "':  ?77  o*  lu  orig.=fig.  1,  vol.  ii.  of  tr  ]) 

*  I1  jr.  20  ;  Ji7'  I  2=Bawl.  Phoen.  p.  327;  fig.  323,  from  Sardinia. 
Tr.e  f  f.-un  s  nr;i  "r  in  ^ci  T.i1  uppcaninri1,  IMII  holding  a  diso 
on  t!'i  brcjisi  i*.ia»  upt  ictn  L-'C  SUDO  jroddos  u''>.  fig  193;  fig. 
?,&,  trr  in  isLpi'iii  i  (li'"->o  nvonl-')  i   !ir\l   j>  I  S'l,  fig.  290,  from 
Tiiiirr(?s;  'ijr.  Jiit;  liku^.-eilH  -oa  (.«1    jrurt"»  «  r'n  the  hands  on 
the  Krooi-  ('  pr  'J!1  ',  f  j;  U.'-')     w  •»(  "  '<  r  :"ri.r(,h  Of  i_jie  type  repre- 
sctiud  in  lig,  3i.">,  <!rii[>c(l,  wn;i  i-ic   iiar.dj  straight  down  the 
sides,  also  repres(  nt  LIT,  is  uncertain. 

||  i:  Curtuis,  'Das  Pbon.  Urbild  der  Mediceischen  Venus,* 
in  the  Arch&ol.  Zeit.  1869,  p.  63  ;  cf.  Perrot  et  Chip,  pp  556  f.. 
627  [Eng.  tr.  u.  155,  225]. 

If  See  L  11  "xl,  V  /  .  u'7,  awl  T.  \\t  V>  i.  p  177  ;  Loftus,  Chatdcea 
ar.tt  5!fi'*  i'  p  1.7  s  iof  ihc  :V'-.i'  ii«,«'x  ;  Perrot  and  Chip. 
7/»xl  i.fArtin  Chald.  and  Ass.  I  80,  83  (fig.  16);  Rawl.  Anc. 
J/o»i  4  i.  140;  Heuzer,  Leg  tfgiirinpit  arttinu^n  d?  terre  cuite  dv 
Muste  du  Louwe  (lbS,'i),  Plate  u  3,  4  ;  in.  (of  those  from  Cyprus, 
iv.,  ix.  4,  5,  x  7,  xi.  5;  and  Rhodes,  xii.  5);  and  m  the  Itev. 
Arch,  xxxix.  (1885),  pp.  1-10. 

**  Whether  the  name  ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM  contains  an  allusion 
to  this  aspect  of  'Ashtart  (*  the  '  Ashtarts  of  the  two  horns  ')  is 
uncertain  ;  Rarnaim  may  be  the  name  of  a  locality  C'Ashtaroth 
of  —  i.e.  near—  ^arnaim1) 

ft  For  Ishtar,  though  sister  of  Shamash  (the  sun-god),  ii 
daughter  of  Sin  (the  moon-god),  not  the  moon-goddess  herself. 
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their  head,  "between  two  cow-horns,  the  solar  disc.* 
Isis,  further,  is  stated  by  Plutarch  to  have  jour- 
neyed to  Byblus  (Gebal),  where  she  was  called  by 
some  'Aard^rf] ;  1  and  in  the  famous  Stele  of  Yehaw- 
melek,  king  of  Gebal,  the  king  is  represented  as 
making  his  offerings  before  a  horned  goddess, 
closely  resembling  the  Egyp.  Isis,  while  the  accom- 
panying inscription  is  a  petition  addressed  by  him 
to  his  ^  mistress,  the  lady  of  Gebal.'  J  Philo  of 

Byblus  says  also  that  "Acrrdprrj  y  neylarii  .  .  .  €Tre07]ite 
Ti)  *§ta  /ce0aA.?7  ^acriAtias"  Trapd<Tfl/jf.ov  /e  e  $>  a  A  ?y  jc/  r  av  pov 
(Sanchomatiion,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  84).  In  the  light  of 
these  facts  it  is  not  impossible,  as  Meyer  suggests, 
that  the  disc  and  horns  with  which  'Ashtart  was 
represented  may  have  been  misunderstood,  and 
taken  to  be  the  symbols  of  the  full  and  crescent 
moon  respectively. 

'Ashtart,  then,  it  what  has  been  said  abor-re  be 
correct,  was  the  link  ivmii  uunu  Ishtar  with  Aphro- 
dite and  with  Venus.  Born  originally  in  the  far 
B.,  the  goddess  was  born  again,  for  the  Greeks, 
from  the  ioam  (a<pp<fc)  by  Cyprus;  and  once  brought 
under  touch  of  the  creative  genius  ot  Greece,  her 
character  was  transformed ;  particular  aspects  ot  it 
were  made  more  prominent ;  il  in  one  direction  she 
was  identified  more  and  more  with  the  sensuous 
side  ot  human  nature,  in  other  directions  her  attri- 
butes were  idealised ;  she  furnished  art  with  its 
most  attractive  ideals  of  female  grace  and  "beauty 
(see  already  IL  xiv.  214-217 — her  K^T^V  i^vra) ; 
she  became  even  the  personification  of  the  all- 
pervading,  living  force  of  nature.  '  Comme  la 
nature  ineme  dont  se  re*sirmaient  et  se  personni- 
fiaient  sous  ce  nom  toutes  les  tmei^ii^.  A  starts, 
vraie  souveraine  du  monde,  dans  son  acliuLc  sans 
repos,  ne  cessait  de  de'truire  et  de  order,  de  cre"er  et 
de  de'truire.  Par  la  guerre  et  par  les  fl&aux  de 
tout  genre,  elle  dhminait  les  etres  inutiles  et 
vieillis  ;  en  m§me  temps,  par  P  am  our  et  la  ge"ne"ra- 
tion,  elle  pre*sidait  au  pcrpe'tuel  renouvellement  de 
la  vie,'  §  This  far-reaching  conception  of  the 
range  of  her  activity  is  exhibited  strikingly  in  a 
passage  placed  by  Plautus  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Athenian  woman,  |j  and  in  the  fine  exordium, 
addressed  to  the  '  JEneadum  genetrix,'  with  which 
Lucretius  opei  "  "  •  7>e  rerum  natural 

Traces  of  a  •  •  ^  deity  elsewhere. — 

There  was  a  S.  Seui.  male  deity,  "Athtar  (which 
agrees  phonetically  with  Ishtar ;  cf.  tsr^,  v£j^Lj, 
etc.) ,  mentioned  in  the  Sabsean  inscriptions  (from 
San'a,  the  capital  of  Yemen)  ;  but  little  definite 
is  at  present  known,  about  him,  except  that  the 
gazelle  or  antelope  was  sacred  to  him.** 

There  are  also  some  compound  names  of  deities, 
in  which  'Ashtar  (or  'Ash  I  art;  torms  part.  Mesha* 
relates  (Stone,  Z.c.)  that  he  'devoted'  7000  Isr. 
captives  to  tyomntyy,  i.e.  'Ashtar-cJiemosh,  or'Ashtar 
of  ChSmSsh.  Among  tlio  Phoenicians,  also,  we  find 
Milk*  ashtart,  a  deity  iormccl  by  combination  of  the 

*  See  icpusentaiton*  In  linulin^on,  fft*t  of  Anc  Eg  i  ofi"), 
368: or  Ma^i'io,  The  Ihi u  >i of  Cu  iltaation  i>p  13J,  1 7,">,  177, 1,^7 

t  De  Osir.  et  Irtde,  §  15. 

$  CIS  I.  i-  1.    ^oe  lepic-entaiioi-*  u   TU".l.»~n     TTi^    «f 

Ph&»     r\    ftiA*    A»   ^"'OtfTULlplC/.  1     p     ti1.'       Of    l]-0  'IK'   IIUJiO- 

ing  _     •          ie  last-name.!  \\-oi  ^,  p  7"  i   JT  ''ill      i '  i 

IiatB  -  -          DOtgiVOn;   I  Ml  I!    "•  I  'j'i  '    p'nkl  •  r  i  In 

it  was  "Ashtart;  coins  of  Bybln.8  exhibit  habitually  a  cone 
(winch,  as  has  been  shown,  was  her  symbol),  standim?  in  the 
court »!,"  i  i  -ii  i~t  v-ic  the  cwlltntrepi  cremation  in,  Perrot  et 
Chip  :  JT  IM-I  »»l«  orJRa\\l  Phoni  p.  140) 

SPoii  or,  cr  Uiimc/  p  O'l :  cl.  321.  and  cs-p  G2G-G2S  [T>J£ 
tr  i  tJJif  831  f  .n  2J-t-2Ji;]. 

'  Diva  A^raite,  homimnn  deomrnqiic  vic,  vua,  sains*  mr«us 
eadeua  qu.e  esr  Peimcics,  mor-  mien  nm  Sfaic  Leilas,  Cti-laiu 
pideia,  Jovis  qiiitcuinquc  U'rnpla  cohrrius,  cms  ducuntur  nutu, 
illi  obicmpcianr,  Ham  .spoctinT'  (lte.ri.aior  [V  M  ^Joil) 

*  See  parallels  1ioin  o'irlioi  Or  poets  in  Munro  «  note  SMC/  loc 
*f  Moidinunn  aud  Mulki.  &ab.  Df,nLmaJer,"\^\  p.  (50,  AV  II 

frniitli,  A'O)2  p  10(5  Cf  JJauori,  I  c,  ])  5-!i  if  ,  ttathgon,  pp  J17- 
121  'I  he  epithet  pi"'  seems  w  indicate  that  lie  was  Mewed  a> 
the  risinff  (raointng)  btai  ;  cf  Ilommel,  /S ud-Aral 
1893,  p.  ba. 


attributes  of  Milk  (Molech)  *  and  'Aslitart  (CIS 
r.  i.  81  2505;  and  111  the  Inscr  of  Ma'&ubt),  and 
Eshniun'ashtart  (ib  ^45)  Among  Aram.-speak- 
ing  peoples  nn-7  became  "inn;-  (cf.  JSL;',  x^n,  etc.), 
which  was  soon  written  iMj.'st  whence  'Arapydrts 
(  Palmy  rene  nn;nn>',  §  Syr  lAl^Z,  also  represented 

by  Ae/o/ceTcS),  ie.  'Athtar  of  'Ati,^  the  name  of  a 
deity  much  worshipped  in  parts  of  Syria,  esp.  at 
Hierapolis  (between  Antioch  and  Edessa),  and  also 
(2  Mac  1:22G)  at  Karmo  '  "i  --1  »  '  :•  near 
to,  or  identical  with,  e\-  •  •  !^,,"  .  •».  see 

AsiITAliOTH). 

See,  further,  Reseller's  Awf.  Lexicon  der  GHeeiJi  u  fiom 
3ft/th(        -   '      .'  A»TARTK(byE  Meyer),  ami  APIIKO- 

DUCB  (.       -i  wunglei),  pp  306  11'  ,  400  11  ;  Farnoll, 

Ctiltb  '•  chs  xxi  -xxni  (winch,  appear  ed  smco 

the  above  article  was  written).  S.  li. 


ASHURITES  CT^S*?,  B  Qareipet,  A  ®a<ro^,  laic. 
3ECpO-  —  ^ne  °^  tlie  trilc)es  °7er  whom  Ishbosheth 
ruled  (2  S  2°).  The  name  is  clearly  corrupt,  for 
neither  the  Assyrians  ("w?*),  nor  the  Arabian  tribe 
(anii?«  Gn  253)  can  be  intended  Ewald,  Thenius, 
Wellh.  follow  the  Pesh.  and  Vulg.  in  reading  '  the 
Geshurites  '  (niti;;iD),  whose  territory  bordered  on 
that  of  Gilead  (Jos  12s  IS11),  and  who  might  there- 
fore be  suitably  included  here.  It  has  been  urged, 
however,  against  this  view,  that  Geshur  was  an 
.....  at  this  time  (cf  .  2  S  3:J  IS37)  ,  so 
d  not  have  exercised  control 
over  it.  We  must  therefore  read,  with  Kohler, 
Ivlost.,  Kirkp.,  and  Budde  ^^«?  'the  Ashentes,' 
ie.  the  tribe  of  Asher  (cf.  Jg  I32)  ;  this  reading  is 
supported  by  the  Targ.  of  Jonathan  (IB>»  noi  "?;), 
and  agrees  well  with  the  context  ;  according  to  the 
latter,  the  dominions  of  Ishbosheth  extended  from 
Asher  to  Benjamin  on  the  W.  of  Jordan,  and 
further  included  the  large  tract  of  Gilead  on  the  E, 

J.  F.  STBNNINU-. 

ASHYATH  O^l).-—  An  Asherite  (1  Ch  733). 

**ASIA  (*A<rfa)  was  the  Roman  province  which 
embraced  the  W.  parts  <  .  .  peninsula 

now  called  Asia  Minor,  countries 

Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  great  part  of  Phrygia, 
with  the  Borian,  Ionian,  and  JSolian  coast-cities, 
the  Troacl,  and  the  islands  off  the  coast  (Lesbos, 
Chios,  Sainos,  Patmos,  Cos,  etc.).  The  name,  as 
thus  used,  was  created  by  the  Rom.  administra- 
tion. The  Gr  uL^uaplv  1-5  generally  employed 
the  name  Asia  to  clu.  »ui  ilu  whole  continent  ;  but 
the  Komans  during  the  2nd  cent.  BO.  were 
accustomed  to  term  the  P-  12  inn  'ii,in  sovereigns 
(with  whom  they  were  in  ol-^t-  pol-i^al  relations) 
'kings  of  Asia'  j  and  whea  Attalus  III  bc^ucathtid 
his  kingdom  to  Borne  in  183,  it  was  toiined  into 
a  province,  and  named  Asia,  With  rare  excep- 
tions, historians  and  geographers  under  the  earlier 
Boman  Empire  use  the  name  Asia  only  in 
two  senses,—  either  the  Roman,  province  or  the 
entire  continent.  About  A.I).  285,  Asia  was 
ountly  i  educed  in  size,  Caria,  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
jrid  M^--!!  (Hellespontus)  being  separated  from  it  ; 
and  tlie  name  Asia  was  then  restricted  to  the 
coast-cities  and  the  lower  yalleys  of  the  Maeander, 
Cayster,  Hermus,  and  Caicus.  In  the  NT, 
as  is  generally  agreed,  *  Asia  '  means  the  Horn. 
jTv'roo  (A-  29  being  a  possible  exception).  At 
J'-i  1  \-_.riK-  was  the  capital  of  the  province; 

*  See  tlie  writer's  note  on  Dt  18» 

t  Olermont-G-anneau,  Reau^l  &Arch6ol.  Orientals,  i.  (1888) 
p.  81. 

*  Cf.  Strabo  p.  785,  'ArapyaTtv  Se  ryv'  \  "•  I        "'•**  o~  •  "  •  -.-  .' 
sreNoldckeiniheZflJ/^  1^70.  pp  !'2       »    I    ''•      i     '•     •'.. 
n»    7-0-7ol     The  X   Arabian  ''Atliar  of  jdeayen1  na-s  oeen 
already  mentioned  above. 

§De  ^'^offuc,  Syne  CmtraU,  No.  3,  p.   8.     See  ftuethex 
-" 


B.ith£iri,  pp   i'5- 75 
On  the  deity  calk 


A  'Ati^  cl  Baihgen,  p.  70  f. 


*  Copyright,  1898,  %  CTwrles  Kcribner's 
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but  after  a  time  the  superior  advantages  of  Ephesus 
gave  It  the  pre-eminence,  and  tlie  rule  was  that 
the  governors  must  land  there  Under  Augustus, 
and  even  earlier,  Epliesus  was  the  supreme  ad- 
ministrative centre  of  Asia,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  great  provincial  officials;  but  the  title 
'  First  ot  Asia'  (Trptiry  *AO-I«S)  was  keenly  contested 
also  by  Peigamos  and  Smyrna.  The  governor, 
who  "bore  the  title  proconsul,  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate  by  lot  from  among  the  senior  ex-consuls, 
not  lews  than  five  years  must  ha*  * "  ""  between 
consulship  £  "  "  '  ?  to  the 

number  of  t  isual  interval  became 

longer  as  time  passed  (being  twelve  or  more 
years  in  the  2nd  cent.).  As  a  rule,  the  office  was 
annual;  but  m  exceptional  cases  a  second  year, 
and  still  more  rarely  even  a  third  year,  of  office 
was  permitted.  Asia  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  populous  and  intellectually  active  of  the 
Rom.  provinces;  hence  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  work  clone  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  first 
journey  was  to  preach  in  the  great  cities  of  Asia; 
and  this  was  evidently  St.  Paul's  intention  on  his 
second  journey,  until  he  found  himself  prevented 
from  speaking  the  word  in  Asia  (Ac  166).  The 
evangelisation  of  Asia  was  reserved  for  the  third 
journey,  when,  during  St.  Paul's  residence  of  two 
years  and  three  months  in  Ephesus,  'the  entire 
population  of  Asia  heard  the  word'  (Ac  1910)  ; 
partly  on  account  of  the  frequency  with  •  which  the 
provincials  came  t>  r-iii-^i-s  r,i»  trade,  religion, 
law,  or  festivals;  •  .p-  \\  IM-.  i  :>}>  missions  of  St. 
Paul's  coadjutors  to  the  leading  cities  of  the 
province.  In  OT  Apocr.,  dating  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Rom.  province,  the  term  Asia  denotes 
the  continent.  On  the  Asian  Jews,  see  the  cities 
Cos,  EPHESUS,  LAODIOEA,  etc. 
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°i^  ,  Mommbeii,  Provinces 
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~"  " 


W.  M.  IU.MSAY. 

ASIARCH  (3A<n<{px7is)  was  the  title  of  certain 
officials  of  the  Rom.  province  Asia,  whose  num- 
ber, tenure  of  office,  ant!  mode  of  appointment  are 
most  obscure.  Such  widely  divergent  views  are 
still  held  about  the  Asiarchate  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  any  adequate  account  of  it  m  our 
limited  space.  The  Asiarchs  (like  the  anaVi^u* 
officials,  Galatarch,  Syriarch,  Lykiarch,  Jb*am- 
phyharch,  etc.)  -were  provincial,  not  municipal 
officials;  and  they  exorcised  certain  powers  in 
the  Association  in  which  the  whole  province  of 
Asia  united  for  the  worship  of  Rome  and  the 
Tn  •  •  i-.  called  Commune  Asice  (KOW&V  'AC-US'), 
Mi; i  ••  Asiarchs  were  the  high  priests  of  the 
temples  of  the  Imperial  worship  erected  by  the 
Commune  Asice  in  Pergamos,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Oyzicus,  Sardis,  and  perhaps  other  cities  («px<epews 

rrjs'Affias  va&v  TWJ/,  or  vaov  rovt  4v  Hep'ycfyc^,  fc.r.A.) ,  is 

denied  by  some  good  authorities,  but  seems  to  us 
hiithlv  nruUible :  we  take  the  term  A.  as  a  popular 
cinivor-ational  Jiame,  which  irr  <h  ally  established 
itself  even  in  official  usage,  T'>I  (Ji  M-  high  priests 
of  the  temples  of  Asia'  We  nUo  iv^ai.l  it  as 
probable  (though  it  cannot  be  cN-liiuvK  Droved) 
that.  ~^\  •  il  the  high  priests  of  th.  *•  ,-r  -  li- 
the -M,  i i.i,  cities,  there  was  a  -i;  M  I  h 
priest  as  head  of  the  entne  prtmncia  ti,  ,  1 1,  -*. 
high  priests  seem,  along  with  probably  some  other 
officials,  to  have  formed  a  soit  of  Council  which 
managed  the  business  of  the  Comma  tie  Asice.  and 
had  the  disposal  of  certain  funds  intended  tor  the 
maintenance  of  the  Imperial  temples  and  cere- 
monial. The  Commune  Asice  celebrated  in  the  , 


great  cities  of  the  province  festivals  with  games, 
called  Roivec,  3AaicLS  eV  'S.fjLvpvr)  AaoSt/re/a,  K.~  \.  ,  and 

the  games  were  presided  over  by  an  A ,  puihaps 
the  supreme  A.,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  his 
existence.  It  is  not  nnpiob.  that  the  Council  of  the 
Asiarchs  sat  at  stated  periods  in  the  great  cities 
alternately;  and  that  they  assembled  at  tlie  city 
where  the  Kotz/a  'Acrias  -were  being  held.  In  that 
case  the  Asiarchs  were  prob.  assembled  at  Ephesus 
for  such  a  purpose  when  they  sent  advice  to  St. 
Paul  to  consult  his  safety  (Ac  19ai)  ;  and  perhaps 
the  festival  had  both  brought  together  a  vast 
crowd  of  the  Asian  populace,  and  shown  clearly  to 
the  artisans  that  their  trade  in  selling  small  shrines 
to  f  '  and  devotees  who  had  flocked  to 

the  dwindling.     The  tenure  of  office  of 

the  Asiarchs,  ace  to  our  view,  was  four  years  (a 
term  which  was  very  common  for  such  offices  in 
the  E  provinces)  ,  but  some  high  authorities  hold 
that  the  Asiarchs  were  appointed  annually.  It  is 
certain  that  the  proconsul  governing  Asia  (which 
see)  took  some  part  in  the  apponitinuiT ;  but  the 
details  are  doubtful  and  divpiuai.  An  A.  enjoyed 
great  dignity  in  his  native  city,  and  coins  or  in- 
scriptions of  very  many  cities  in  the  province  com- 
memorate the  names  '  \-'  '''--• 

They    acted,    doubt •  • .  *    .  , 

festivals  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  games  (Koiva 
'A<r/as),  and,  of  course,  incurred  in  such  cases  con- 
siderable expense,  part  of  which  was  compulsory, 
but  most  was  voluntary  (from  ambition,  or  gener- 
osity, or  ostentation). 

LITERATURE  — Brandis  i    ?         ™"    -    •   "    ^     "- r  • 


th.  xi. 

W.  M  RAMSAY. 

ASIBI1S  (A  'Aortas,  B  'A<re£e£as),  1  Es  925.—  One 
of  the  sons  of  Phoros  or  Parosh  who  agreed  to  put 
away  his  '•-',*;  \     '  wife;  answering  to  Malchrjah 
(2)  in  Ezr  I"  '  v"  '"  -.  but  A'Ao-afl^,  N  2a/3-,  B  oni.) 
H.  ST.  J.  THACKKHAY. 

ASIDE,  that  is,  on  (or  to)  one  side,  has  a  moral 
sense=  astray,  in  Ps  14s  'They  are  all  gone  a., 
they  are  all  together  become  filthy  '  ;  Sir  27  '  go 
not  a.,  lest  ye  fall.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

1SIEL  (W^).—  i.  Grandfather  of  Jehu  a 
Simeonite  c  prince'  (1  Ch43&).  2.  (Asihel")  One  of 
five  writers  employed  by  Ezra  to  transcribe  the  law 
(2  Es  14»).  3.  ('AcnT/A  ;  Heb.  W?  ;  AY  Asael)  A 
forefather  of  Tobit  (To  I1),  Probably  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  name  Jahzeel  (^rr  $n  4024),  a  son  of 
Naphtah  j  A.  is  said  to  belong  to  this  tribe. 

J.  T  MARSHALL, 

ASIPHA  (A  'A*r«0e£,  B  Teuret^wC),  1  Es  53*.—  His 

sons  were  among  the  temple  servants  who  returned 
with  ZeniDbabel.  Called  Hasupha  («ewn)  Ezr  248, 
ffeh  7^.  H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 


ASMOD^EUS  O^N  To  &-  l7)  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  evil  demon  of  the  ancient  Persian 
religion,  JEshma  dseva  =  the  *  covetous  '  or  '  lustful 
demon.'  When  the  Hebrews  borrowed  the  name, 
they  connected  it  with  IE?,  to  destroy.  Hence  this 
is  the  being  called  6  oAeflpetW  in  Wis  1825,  and  T1"1?** 
=  <$  ancoKM&v  in  Rev  911.  In  the  latter  passage 
he  is  styled  (  angel  of  the  abyss  '  and  *  king  7  of  the 
destructive  creatures  shaped  like  locusts,  but  with 
men's  faces  and  flowing  hair.  The  only  mention 
of  Asmodseiw  in  the  Gr.  Bible  is  in  Tobit,  where  he 

.Sdcscilbed  as  TTIJ  Trovripbv  daiuoviov  f  Vulg.  (l^moillUUl 

nequissimum  ;  but  in  the  Aram,  and  Heb.  VSS 
'  King  of  the  Shedhim.'    By  this  name  he  is  known 


ASNAH 


ASS 
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in  the  Bab  Talmud  (Pesachim  HOa),  and  in  the 
Targ.  of  EC  11J.  In  To  614  (B.  Syr.  Itala)  we 
are  told  that  he  4  loved3  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Raguel,  and  that  he  slew  seven  men  to  whom  she 
was  married  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  nuptial 
chamber  (38).  When  Tobias  visited  Tfoguel,  he  also 
at  once  loved  Sarah,  and  yet  naturally  was  afraid  to 
marry  her;  1i>.t  '  •  -  crv.*  •-,*  '•;*;,  ^,  n;":o1  "  M;^'.I:-L, 
rvv  to  exorcise  '  i(.'  v  (.»<,'.!  yj;  .VM.'-JI- 
irt  and  liver  of  a  fish.  The  demon  ned. 
to  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  was  pursued  by  Eaphael 
and  bound  (To  S8),  after  which  the  pious  couple 
lived  in  peace,  f  The  Shedhim  are  the  $<u/*6pia  of  the 
Gospel  narrative.  They  were  conceived  by  the 
Jews  as  distinct  from  the  fallen  angels  of  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  in  being  mortal,  of  both  sexes,  and, 
according  to  some,  th"  o^'-  !>;:  cf  those  angels 
and  human  mothers  (•','"'  »  /•'  rJ/;  Edersheim, 
L^fe  and  Times  of  Jesus,  ii.  759-763).  As  Sainmael 
was  head  of  all  the  Satans,  so  Asmodseus  was  king 
of  the  demons,  and  the  V  '  *•  ""  Lilith  was 
their  queen  (Erubin  1005).  in  laimudic  legends, 
Asmodseus  was  implicated  in  Noah's  drunkenness  ; 
and  after  revealing  to  Solomon  the  whereabouts  of 
the  worm  Samir,  which  noiselessly  shaped  the 
stones  of  the  temple,  he  dethroned  that  monarch 
for  a  while,  assumed  his  appearance,  and  was  the 
real  author  of  the  offences  which  history  ascribes  to 
Solomon. 

LITERATURE  —  Gfrorer,  Hrchristenthumt  I.  878-424;  Kohut, 
7n  h~,'<'<  te  An*jcltHr\ne  und  Damonologie,  p.  72;  Eiseiwnenger, 
Liiiuto'.t&t  JvJurthiim,  1893  edition,  ch.  xvi. 

J.  T.  MARSHALL. 

ASNAH  (.--  X  =  .V.-:ITM.  *qoK  *  thorn  bush,'  'Aow<£). 
—The  head  o»  i.  f«  MI  i  i  v  of  Nethinim  which  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezf  250,  1  Es  581m). 

ASOM  CA<r&p),  1  Es  9s8.—  His  sons  were  among 
those  who  put  away  their  *  strange  '  wives.  Called 
Hashum  (oifo),  Ezr  1083. 

ISP.—  See  SEKPEOT. 

ASPALATHUS  (d<r7r<lXa00j,  balmmum,  Sir  2418). 
—  The  name  of  an  aromatic  associated  with 
cinnamon  in  the  passage  cited,  but  impossible  to 
identify.  Pliny  (X«t.  UhL  xii.  52,  and  xxiv.  68, 
69)  speaks  of  a  thorny  plant  known  by  this  name, 
and  which  in  the  first  passage  he  identifies  with 
il;^  Tin  -i-rcpniiii:,  and  in  the  second  seems  to 
<;  i  -  LI  M  i  \\  \  '  i  i  •  o:si  i  i  .  The  same  plant  is  alluded  to 
by  other  ancient  authors,  but  with  such  indefinite^ 
ness  that  we  are  unable  to  identify  it  with  any 
knoMii  iriiiTit.  Tt  ;s  proliiililc  iliat  theie  were  two 
or  snoro  jiItuiN,  :ind  ;MOIV  than  one  vegetable 
product,  Known  by  ili:*  name.  G.  E.  POST, 


;MOIV 
:*  name. 

ASPATHA  (HWPS,  Est  97).—The  third  son  of 
Haman,  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  The  name  is 
perhaps  from  the  Persian  aspaddta,  *  given  by  the 
(sacred)  horse*  (so  Ges.  Thesaurus  t  add.). 

H.  A.  WHITE, 

ASPHALT.—  See  BITUMEN. 

ASPHAR  Pool  (\dicKos  'A<r0<fy),  I  Mac  9s8.—  A 
pool  in  the  desert  of  Tekoa,  or  Jeshimon,  where 
Jonathan  and  Simon  the  Maccabees  encamped. 
The  site  is  doubtful.  C.  E.  COLDER. 

ASPHARASUS  ('A(r0<£pcuros),  1  JEs  58.—  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  return  under  Zerubbabel.  Called 
Mispar  ("W),  Ezr  22,  and  Mispereth  (tr$yQ),  Neh  77. 

ASRIEL  C*nr*,  in  AV  of  1  Ch  714  Ashriel).—  A 
Manassite  (Jos  172»  Nu  2681?  in  the  latter  the 
patron.  Asrielite  occurs).  Ace.  to  the  LXX  of 
1  Ch  7U  A.'s  mother  was  an  Aramitess,  a  concubine 
of  Manasseh.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 


ASS.  —  i.  ("nEn,  "ion  hUmor;  tiros,  bToftiyiovs  asinus). 
Eamdr  is  the  generic  name  for  the  ass,  and  the 
specific  designation  of  the  he-ass  (Arab,  himdr). 

Few  animals  are  mentioned  more  frequently  in 
the  Sciiptures  than  the  ass.  It  was  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

(1)  For  riding.  For  this  purpose  it  was  used 
by  both  rich  and  poor,  Moses  took  his  wife  and 
two  sons  on  an  ass  to  Egypt,  passing  through  the 
Sinaitic  desert  (Ex  420)  ;  Balaam  rode  a  she-ass 
(Nu  2221"Sd)  ;  the  unnamed  prophet  rode  an  ass 
(1  K  13^23.24.27-29).  so  did  Achsah  (Jos  1518,  Jg 
I14),  the  thirty  sons  of  Jair  (Jg  1C4),  the  sons  of 
Abdon  (Jg  1214),  Abigail  (1  §  2520-2S),  Ahitho- 
phel  (2  8  1723),  and  Mephibosheth  (2  S  1926). 
When  it  is  said  that  Christ  is  *  lowly,'  because  He 
should  ride  on  an  ass  (Zee  99;  comp.  Mt  217), 
the  reference  is  not  to  any  degradation  in  the 
riding  of  an  ass,  but  to  the  peaceful  nature  of  His 
advent.  The  horse  was  used  in  war,  and  a  king 
coming  on  a  horse  would  be  surrounded  by  military 
circumstance  and  pomp.  Asses  are  yet  ridden  by 
persons  of  rank  in  State  and  Churcn.  There  are 
manv^  fine  breeds  of  them,  and  every_  large  city  of 
the  interior  boasts  its  special  strain.  Many  of 
these  are  sold  at  very  high  prices.  They  have  a 
rapid  walk,  and  an  easy  shuffling  pace  or  short 
canter.  They  are  exceedingly  sure-footed.  Some 
of  them  are  breast  high,  and  weigh  as  much  as  a 
small  horse.  White  asses  (Jg  5")  fetch  specially 
high  prices,  and  are  very  handsome  beasts,  while 
their  capaiUoKs  are  often  quite  rmLgnificoiu,. 
'I  hi  s-c  ciisitL  oi"  a  thick  stuffed  saddle,  often  coven  <1 


with  crimson,  or  dark  green,  or  other  rich  coloured 
cloth,  bound  with  braids  of  lui^i.or  colours,  and 
with  silver  ornaments  and  .lairji:1.'!  tassels  of 
woollen  twist.  The  headstall  and  biiole  are  like- 
wise decorated  with  shells,  silver  studs,  and  plates, 
and  not  'ru!<>f!  n-njy  composed  in  part  of  silver 
chains.  A  i-oilr-  of  -ihi'i  links,  with  a  breastplate 
of  the  same  metal,  oouqili.ic-5  the  adornment. 

(2)  For  burdens.    AlAan.iui  probably  loaded  his 
ass  with  wood  (Gn  22s)  ;  the  sons  of  Jacob  loaded 
their  asses  with  corn  (Gn  42s8*  **)  ;   Joseph  sent 
twenty  asses  bearing  the  good  things  of  Egypt  to 
his  father  (Gn  45^);  Jesse  sent  an  ass-load  of 
provisions  by  David  to  Saul  (1  S  I620)  ;  Abigail 
loaded  her  present  to  David  on  asses  (1  S  2518),  as 
also  Ziba  (2  S  161)  ;  the  provisions  for  the  feast  at 
David's  coronation  at  Hebron  were  l»r  o'v1^*  <-p-  «--ikA 
(1  Ch  1240)i  asses  were  used  in  linivc^in  :  (>oh 
1315).    The  ass  is  still  the  most  universal  of  all 
beasts  of  turden  in  Bible  lands.    Small  ones  can 
be  bought  for  a  pound  or  two.    There  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  breeds  of  j>ack-asses.    Some  are  no 
larger  than  a  Shetland  pony,  while  others  are  as 
large  as  a  small  mule,  and  ti<i  n  y  M  iv  "•<  avy  loads. 
They  are  very  economical  t:>  M»'*|».  ii\  .r.'.i/  on  straw, 
thistles,  stubble,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
grain,  and  standing  any  amount  of  exposure  and 
harsh  treatment. 

(3)  For  ploughing.    The  expression  ear  (Is  3024) 
means  to  plough  (comp.  3220).    It  was  not  allowed 
to  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  (Dt  2210). 
The  \\riter  has  seen  a  camel  and  an  ass  yoked 
together  to  a  plough.    The  cqunrion  of  force  was 
made  by  tethering  the  asa  at  the  long  end  of  a  cross- 
bar, which  was  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  plough. 
Doubtless  the  reason  of  this  prohibition  was  the 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  there  should  be 
no  intermixtures.    Thus  priests  could  not  have 
pa  tched  or  parti-coloured  garments.    Piebald  cattle 
could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice.    Cattle  could  not 
gender  with  a  diverse  kind,    A  field  might  not  be 
sown  with  mingled  seed.    A  <ranti<  tit  could  not  be 
made  of  two  different  sorts  of  ^;n.  '•%,  i»>  i-uen  and 
woollen.    A  person  with  patclx  -  oi  U'pio^y,  mixed 
\\ith  patches  of  clean  skin,  was  unclean,  while  one 
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covered  all  over  with  leprosy  was  clean.  This 
principle  enters  into  the  whole  symbolic  economy. 
It  is  intended  to  illustrate  simplicity  and  purity. 
Asses'  milk  is  used  as  food  by  the  Arabs,  and 
is  recommended  for  persons  of  scrofulous  and 
tubercular  tendencies.  The  flesh  of  the  ass  was 
not  allowed  to  the  Hebrews  as  food,  because  the 
animal  does  not  divide  the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud. 
In  the  famine  at  the  siege  of  Samaiia,  however, 
'an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver' 
(2  K  625).  In  Jg  1516  Samson  says,  'with  the 
jawbone  of  an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps.'  In  the 
Heb.  there  is  a  fine  alliteration,  c'crpq  -non  -tonn  TI^I 
'  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  a  heap,  two  heaps,' 
the  word  for  ass  and  heap  being  the  same. 

2.  The  she-ass  (\\T\X  &th6ni  ??  tfz/os,  8vo$  0i/Xeta; 
asina,    Arab,   'atdn)   was   Balaam's   mount   (Nu 
2221'38).     Saul  went  to  search  for  the  stray  she- 
asses  of  his  father  Kisli  (1  S  93).    The  Shunammite 
rode  one  (2  K  422t  34).     It  has  always  been  custom- 
ary to  separate  the  females  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
at  times.    David  had  an  officer  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  she-asses  at  such  times  (1  Ch  2730}. 
It  is  said  that  the  vigour  of  the  stock  of  the  Egyp. 
ass  is  maintained  by  tying  the  she-asses  at  the 
border  of  the  deserts  on  either  side  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  so  that  they  may  receive  the  visits  of  the 
A  sinus  Onager,  Pall.,  the  original  of  the  domestic 
ass  of  the  East. 

3.  The  Heb.  term  Y#,  *ayir  •  ?rwXos ;  pullus  asince ; 
Arab  jahsh,  <o*    •-[>>:  v1    to  four  Eng.  equivalents 
in  the  AV.~~ ( .    POL!  v<  »,  3215  4911) ;  (2)  ass  colt  (Gn 
4911,  Jg  104   1214);   (3)  young  ass   (Is  3D8-24);   (4) 
colt  (Job  II12,  Zee  99).    The  Arab,  equivalent  of 
the  Heb.  *ayir  isf  as  before  said,/aAsA,  i.e.  young 
ass,  and  not  *ayir9  which  means  the  ass  in  general. 
The  stupidity  of  the  ass  is  proverbial  in  the  East 
as  well  as  in  the  West.    The  all usions  i  o  I1 1  *  -  < :  n  ;•  * :  t y 
in  the  Bible  are  not,  however,  unequi\  oca!  {la  l', 
Pr  26s). 

4.  Two  words  are  used  in  the  Heb.  for  the  wild 
ass— (I)  ins,  were*  (Gn  1612,  where  Ishmael  is  called 
a  wild  ass  man,  Job  6s  II12  24s  395,  Is  3214,  Jer  224, 
Hos  89) ;  (2)  -rn&  *drddh  (Job  395,  Dn  521,  Chald.  i^rjH ). 
We  have  no  philological  grounds  for  determining 
the  species  referred  to,  nor  any  certainty  that  the 
terms  are  more  specific  than  their  Eng.  equivalents. 
The  parallelism  in  Job  395  does  not  necessarily 
imply  two    species.      The   Arabs    have   a   large 
number  of   names  for  the  lion,  the  camel,  the 
horse,  the  ass,  and  other  familiar  animals.    Tris- 
tram gives  two  species  of  wild  asses  as  found  in 
the  deserts  contiguous  to  Palestine,  Asinm  Onager, 
PalL,  which  he  considers  to  be  *dr6dh,  and  Aslnus 
hemippus,  St.  HiL,  which  he  regards  a&pere?.    For 
neither  of  tli«.-o  ^fifoa-Mon-  does  he  give  any 

I •  *  -  ,iiiiio:iiy.     It  is  safe  to  believe  that 

i  ,  .  writers  had  no  particular  species  in 

view,  but  the  general  characteristics  of  all  known 
wild  asses.  G.  E.  POST. 


ASSAMIAS  (B  'Aircra^as,  A*A<raju£ay,  AVAssanias). 
—  One  of  twelve  priests  entrusted  with  the  holy 
vessels  on  the  return  to  Jems,,  1  Es  S54. 


'  :f  (B  Atnro^eto*,  A  'A<ra00uM,  AV 
Azaphion),  1  Es  5s8.  —  His  descendants  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  ji'sso-^  'V  =ons  of  Solomon's 
servants.  Called  Ur-  «»pi  ••  <  i  (B  'A<re<5&%>a#,  A 
'A<re0o>a0),  Ezr  -™  ;  fc»o;.li-'i  '»,  Neh  757  (B  A 
2a0<£/>a0,  «  »0i)-  II.  Si.  J.  THACKERAY. 


ASSASSIN.—  Used  in  KV  of  Ac  21s8  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Gicek  ciKdpios  (AV  'murderer').  St. 
Paul  is  said  to  ha\e  been  mistaken  bv  Lysias,  the 
chief  captain,  for  the  EGYPTIAN  who  had  '  led  into 
the  wilderness  the  4000  men  of  the  Assassins.' 

According  to  Jos.  there  arose  in  Judaea  during 


the*-1-'  ,.-.  'c1  '  "  of  Felix  a  body  of  men  called 
<riK&pt,Qi.  'Ihey  were  robbers,  who  carried  under 
their  garments  a  short  sword,  about  the  size  of  a 
Persian  scimitar  (d/e^do??),  curved  like  a  Roman 
sica,  whence  their  name,  which  was  of  Latin 
origin.  They  used  to  commit  their  murders  openly, 
and  by  day,  mingling  in  the  crowd  at  feasts.  Their 
first  conspicuous  exploit  was  the  murder — accord- 
ing to  Josephus  at  the  instigation  of  Felix---of 
Jonathan,  son  of  Annas,  who  had  been  high  priest 
(prob.  in  55  or  56  A.D.).  Atter  this,  men  lived  in 
constant  dread  of  them.  They  were  conspicuous 
under  Felix,  who  sent  troops  against  them,  and 
at  a  later  date  they  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Jewish  War,  and  in  the  disturbances  which  led  to 
it,  being  always  amongst  the  most  violent  of  the 
combatants.  They  held  Masada,  and  from  thence 
pillaged  the  country.  Eventually  some  of  them 
dispersed  to  Kgypt  and  Cyrene,  where,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  want  and  fanaticism,  they 
introduced  a  reign  of  terror. 

Josephus  never  definitely  connects  them  with  the 
EGYPTIAN  (wh.  see),  as  does  St.  Luke. 

Apart  from  the  illustration  afforded  to  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts,  the  robbers  and  impostors 
who  were  so  numerous  at  this  time,  illustrate  the 
fanaticism,  both  religious  and  political,  which 
culminated  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

LITERATURE.— Jos.  Ant.  xx.  viii  6,  10,  ix.  8 ;  J5J"  n.  xiii.  8, 
xvii.  6,  IF.  vii.  2,  ix.  5,  vn.  viii  1,  2,  4,  6,  x.  1,  2 ;  Schurer, 

EJP  L  IL  178  ft.  A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

ASSAULT.— See  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

ASSAY  is  not  found  as  subst.  As  verb  it  has 
two  general  meanings :  1.  Test,  prove,  of  which  tLe 
only  example  is  in  the  Preface,  1611,  *  To  a,  whether 
my  talent  .  .  .  may  be  profitable  in  any  measure 
to  God's  Church.'  2.  Set  oneself  to  do  (more  tliar. 
merely  attempt);  so  all  the  occurrences  in  ,4V  : 
Dt  4^ ( Hath  God  aed  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  ? ' 
Job  42  *  If  we  a.  to  commune  with  thee  *  (both  r»$) ; 
1  8  1789  £  David  girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour 
(KV  apparel),  and  he  a**  to  go '  fa;) ;  Ac  9a6  *  he 
aed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples,5  167  *  they  a*1  to 
go  into  Bithynia,'  2  Mac  S23  (all  vttpftu) ;  He  ll'2a 

*  which  the  Egyptians  a10*  to  do '  (irf-lpav  Xa/3oVres). 
BV  retains  all  these,  and  adds  Ac  24b  *  who,  more- 
over, aed  to  profane  the  temple '  (?rap<f£w,  AV  *  who 
also  hath  gone  about  to ') ;  26al  *the  Jews  .  .  .  a6** 
to  kill  me  (irapdo/wu,  AV  *  went  about  to  kill  me  ')• 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ASSEMBLE,  now  almost  entirely  intrans.,  is 
trans.,  intrans.,  and  reflex,  in  AV,  as  Mic  48  'In 
that  day,  saith  the  LORD,  will  I  a.  her  that  halteth, 
and  I  will  gather  her  that  is  driven  away ' ;  Dn  6n 
'  Then  these  men  aed  (RV  '  a"*  together '),  and  found 
Daniel  * ;  Nu  10*  *  all  the  assembly  shall  a.  them- 
selves to  thee5  (RV  'gather  themselves  unto 
thee').  *A.  together'  occurs  as  tr,  of  the  same 
verbs  without  change  of  meaning;  and  even  *a. 
together  with,'  Ac  I4  'and  [Jesus]  being  aed  to- 
gether with  them '  (trwaAifoTie voj,  with  atfrots  under- 
stood ^  AVm  and  BVm  '  eating  with  them '  after 
Vulg.  convescens*  The  reference  would  then  be 
to  Lk  2441,  Jn  2112,  where  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as 

*  eating  with '  the  disciples.    But  this  meaning  of 
tf-waX^w,  as  if  derived  from  #Xs,  '  salt/  instead  of 
dX^s,  *  crowded,'  is  scarcely  made  out).    In  He  lO2* 
( not  forsaking  the  a10*  of  yourselves  !••     |f      *  "  * 
Gr.  is  a  noun  (tirurwaycoytf)*     'A.     ••   i         ••  • 
Jer  214  *I  will  a.  (KV  'gather  3)  them  into  the 
midst  of  the  city.1  J.  HASTINGS. 

ASSEMBLY.-— A.  is  employed  in  AV  as  the 
rendering  of  several  Heb.  words,  the  two  most 
important  of  which  are  rnj?  and  ^713.  The  Ke  /isers, 
however,  have  endeavoured  (as  they  have 
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<vV-  iv1,'!7!  «1  ""  '.heir  Preface)  'to  preserve  a 
!,'»:,  -  •  i>  '  •  •  'between  the  words  'assembly' 
and  'congregation,'  'without  aiming  at  absolute 
uniformity.'  This  they  have  done  by  rendering 
Si7i3  and  its  cognate  verb  by  'assembly'  and 
*  assemble,3  retaining  *  congregation  '  for  rny.  This 
last  is  the  older  word  of  the  two,  denoting  a 
p'iV.'-irs1  or  assembly  of  any  kind,  whether  for 
{..  !  -n  i!,i,\<'  (as  Gn  49d)  or  other  purposes.  Giadu- 
ally,  however—mainly  through  the  influence  of 
Dt  —  V»7i5  assumed  a  more  technical  signification  as 
denoting  the  Israelitish  community,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Thus  mrr  Vnp,  Dt  232ff*,  denotes  the  theo- 
cratic community.  '  The  assembly  '  par  excellence 
is  frequent  in  P  in  the  sense  just  given,  although 
not  so  characteristic  of  this  document  as  the 
synonymous  term  rnp,  which  occurs  over  a  hundred 
times  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  theocratic 
community  or  congregation  of  the  Exodus.  It  is 
doubtful  if  rny  occurs  in  any  genuine  pre-exilic 
text  in  this  sense.  See  CONGREGATION. 

LITERATURE.—  Moore,  Judges,  201,  crit.  note  ;  Giesebrecht  in 
Stade's  Zeitsehrtft,  i.  243  f.    On  L--  •  ,    .*  ~  '  '       .     '  "    ,  .  -  -,-  - 


A.  li»  &.  iyju  JS  JS  Jbaju/  1  . 

ASSENT,  the  subst.,  in  the  archaic  sense  of 
accord  or  consent,  occurs  2  Ch  IS12  '  the  words  of 
the  prophets  declare  good  to  the  king  with  one  a.' 
(na,  R  V  '  mouth  ').  Cf.  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present  ', 
'  Travelling  with  one  a.  on  the  broad  way  '  The 
verb  is  found  Ac  249  *  the  Jews  also  ae(i  '  (TR  <rw- 
Merro,  edd.  (rweirtOevTo,  BV*  joined  in  the  chaige'). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ASSESSOR.—  An  a.  is  one  who  sits  beside  a 
magistrate  to  act  as  Ms  adviser.  The  word  occurs 
only  1  Es  914  RV,  *Mosollamus  and  Levis  and 
Sabbateus  were  a"  to  them'  (crwejSpd/Jeuouv  ad-rots, 
lit,  'judged,  alongside  of  them').  The  simple  verb 
/SoajSetfw,  '  to  act  as  umpire,  arbitrate,'  occuis  Col  315 
'Let  the  peace  of  Chnst  rule  in  your  hearts,'  RVm 
*  arbitrate  '  ;  see  Meyer  and  Lightfoot,  in  loc.  The 
compound  KaTappapefa  is  found  Col  218  '  Let  no  man 
beguile  (RV  *  rob  ')  you  of  your  reward  '  j  K.  =  *  to 
decide  against  one,  and  'to  decide  against  o 
unjustly,  hence  *  to  rob.' 


ASSHUR.—  See  ASSYRIA. 


one 
J.  HASTINGS. 


ASSHURIM  (D*"m%).—  An  Arab  tribe,  descended 
from  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gn  25s),  whose 
identity  cannot  be  traced.  (Cf.  Dillinann  and 
Delitzsch  I.e.).  J.  A.  SJSLBIE. 


ASSIDUOUS,  only  Wis  818  RV  'in  a.  commun- 
ing with  her  is  understanding'  (&  a-vyyvfjt,vacrig. 
ofu\la$,  i.e.  'in  constant  exercise  of  fellowship.' 
The  simple  yvjuvaa-ta  is  used  1  Ti  4s  O-OJ^CLTLK^  7., 
'bodily  exercise').  J.  HASTINGS. 


ASSIR  (TpK).-l.  A  son  of  Korah  (Ex  624,  1  Ch 
6s2).  2.  A  son  of  Ebiasaph  (1  Ch  623-87).  3.  A  son 
of  Jeconiah  (AV  and  RVm  of  1  Ch  3").  It  is 
prob.,  however,  that  RV  correctly  renders  'Jeconiah 
the  captive  '  (npy).  See  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v. 

T    A    STPT  wn? 

ASSOCIATE.—  Only  Is  89,  and  there  reflex.,  'A. 
yourselves,  0  ye  people.'  Heb.  tyi,  not  from  njn  *  to 
ne  friendly,'  'combine  together,'  as  Targ.,  Vulg., 
AV,  etc,  ;  but  from  y$n  '  to  make  a  noise,'  RV 
'Make  an  uproar'  ;  though  Del.  prefers  j?rj  'to  be 
evil';  while  Cheyne  follows  LXX,  y*><3re  (Le.  yrj), 
'take  knowledge.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

ASSOS  ("Ao-o-oj),  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia, 
was  an  ancient  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Troad,  some  miles  E.  of  Cape  Lectum  ;  the  JEolic 
dialect  was  spoken  in  it  ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  an 
/Eolic  colony.  It  was  planted  on  a  hill  that  riscb 


with  a  long  steep  ascent  from  the  water's  edge 
and  the  natural  strength  was  increased  by  walls 
which  still  stand  in  wonderfully  good  preservation. 
The  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  (most  of  which  are  now  in  PariSj 
the  rest  being  in  Constantinople  and  Boston, 
U.S.A.)  are  among  the  most  important  remains  oi 
archaic  Gr.  art.  The  haibour  of  A.,  formed  by  an 
artificial  mole,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  city  stood  ;  and  beside  it  now  clustei 
the  houses  of  the  modern  village  Behram.  This 
harbour  gave  the  city  considerable  *-i  j  <b  ',  ,  <  in 
the  coasting  trade  of  ancient  times  vAc  -1~  „  as  is 
attested  by  its  coinage,  which  begins  early  in  the 
5th  cent,  (when  the  city  was  released  from  the 
Persian  domination),  and  continues  as  late  as  A.D. 
235.  Th  •  '  :':.«•',';,  •  <  of  A.  under  the  "P^iy.vi.oni.i- 
kings  is  :•  •,  •;.  i  -  re-foundation  wi. !  .:ic  IM-IIC 
Apolloni,  i.  ,  *  Pergamenian  name  (Pliny, 

NH  v.  123).  The  trade  of  great  part  of  the  S. 
Troad  has  passed  through  the  harbour  of  A. 
at  all  periods  of  hi-iory.  It  was  connected  by 
a  Roman  road  will:  Tio'ii>  and  the  coast  of  the 
Troad  generally,  and  the  road  from  Troas  to  A.  re- 
quired less  time  than  the  voyage  round  the  long 
projection  of  Cape  Lectum  (Ac  2018).  Wheat  was 
extensively  grown  in  the  district,  according  to 
Strabo,  p.  735 ;  but  valonia  is  the  chief  modern 
export. 


•n-  !<- 


Athens^  i.  pp.  1-90. 
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W.  M.  RAMSAY. 


ASSUR  (2  Es  28)=AssHtJR,  ASSYEIA. 

ASSURE,  ASSURANCE.—  Assure  in  the  sense  of 
'give  confidence  to,'  'confirm,'  is  used  in  1  Jn  3x8 
'hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and 
shall  a.  our  hearts  before  him'  (ireWw,  lit.  'ppi- 
suade').  Cf.  2  Ti  3U  'Abide  thou  in  the  things 
which  thou  .  .  .  hast  been  aed  of  (Tncn-o'w),  and 
Ac  1781  '  He  hath  given  assurance  (irl<m$)  unto  all 
men/  Assurance  is  RV  tr.  of  M<rra<n$  (AV  *  sub- 
stance '),  He  II1,  a  word  of  great  importance  in  Gr. 
1  \  V-  and  Chr.  theology,  and  which  occurs  in 
\  i  \  ..'."jRV*  confidence';  II17  RV  'confidence'; 
He  1s  RV  '  substance  '  ;  314  RV  '  confidence.  '  '  Full 
a.'  is  the  tr.  of  irXT/po^opfo,  Col  22,  He  611  (RV 
'  fulness  '},  1022  (RV  '  fulness')  ;  but  the  same  word 
is  tr.  'much  a.'  in  1  Th  I5.  A.  is  found  also 
Wis  618  '  the  a.  of  incorrupt  on  *  '3  °,  A  -  r  «••'•""  „  fro). 
Cf.  Ac  1610  'assuredly  ^Jijiicn:!^"  \,  ;  ,r  -  tr 
RV  *  concluding  ').  J. 


ASSURANCE.—  The  religious  and  moral  value 
of  firm  conviction  is  fully  recognised  in  Scripture. 
It  is  the  very  aim  and  object  of  the  divine  message 
in  whatever  form  it  comes  to  produce  it.  Without 
it  there  cannot  be  that  peace  and  joy  in  the  soul 
which  constitute  the  higliot  blessing  of  religiuu, 
nor  that  inward  strength  which  alone  can  fit  man 
for  n'oif'il  conquo^t.  The  want  of  it  makes  the 
'd')uli1"-iniM<icu  IIUMI,  who  is  compared  to  the 
*  surge  of  the  sea,  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed  ' 
(  Ja  P).  Even  in  OT  times  it  was  realised,  as  shown 
in  the  beautiful  description  of  Isaiah  (3217),  where 
for  AV  *  (juit  ^110^  mid  assurance*  RV  reads  *  quiet- 
nesu  niiil  ",*/''•'«/".*  the  original  word  denoting 
Ho  hang  upon  something,'  hence  fig.  'to  trust.' 
A  word  by  which  St.  Paul  expresses  this  state  of 
mind  is  v&retfffjuu,  'I  am  peisuaded/  whether  he 
refers  to  the  <  •  «".•  »  of  God's  love  in  Christ 
(Ro  8s8),  or  to  1  1  j  i  ii  !i  lie  had  committed  to  his 
Lord  (2  Ti  I12).  The  term,  however,  most  fre- 
quently used  for  A.  in  NT  and  also  in  patristic 
writers  is  ir\<npo<}>opfa.  From  the  fact  that  the 
cognate  verb  appears  probably  for  the  first  time  to 
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the  LXX  of  EC  8n,  where  it  is  a  trn  of  the  Het>. 
N^E,  Cremer  (JBib.  TheoL  Lex.}  infers  that  it  was 
of  Alex,  origin.  It  means  'to  be  lully  pc^urulud, 
to  Ibe  fixed  and  firm '  (Ro  145,  Col.  41*).  The  noun 
OCCUIS  in  Col  22,  TTA.  TTJS  o-iWo-ews,  'lull  a.  of 
.,  i,  •-'  ,•  V  i-  *  ;  1  Til  I5  eV  <ir\.  TroAAp  ;  He  611  TTA. 
-,.'-•"  N  /  !  10-2  TrA.  irttrretos.  In*  the  last  two 
passages  RV  (also  Westcott  in  loc.*)  renders  TTA.  by 
the  simpler  word  fu Iness  rather  th&nfull  assurance 
(as  AY) ,  *  the  full  measure  or  development  ot  hope,' 
'  faith  which  has  reached  its  mature  vigour. ' 

A.  STEWART, 

&SSTJRBANIPAL. — Esarlmddon,  king  of  Assyria, 
died  m  35. G  668,  while  on  his  way  to  suppress  a  re- 
bellion, in  Egypt.  Sarnas-biim-ukin  (Saoo-Sovx^s 
of  Ptolemy),  an  illegitimate  son,  had  been  set  over 
the  of  Babylon.  \-~  uoH1  V  1  ivas  heir 

to  of  Nineveh.    A  Ih  h   \/TI    ^  of  the 

name  is  probably  found  in  Ezr  410  >>PN  (Schrader, 
0 OT  ii.  65;  Delitzsch,  Paradies,  329 ;  contra, 
Haltivy,  Revue  IStudes  Juives,  ix.  .12).  His  own 
cuneiiorm  annals  and  letters  give  us  an  abundance 
of  information  regarding  Ins  long  reign.  His  first 
expedition  was  the  ;vo-  v  u  •  i»  of  the  unfinished 
campaign  of  his  father  against  the  Ethiopian 
Tirhakah.  This  rebellious  leader  fled  to  Ethiopia 
only  to  await  the  withdrawal  of  the  Assyr.  forces. 
The  native  governors  of  the  provinces,  as  Necho  and 
Sarludaii,  were  aroused  by  Tirhakah  to  form  a 
coalition  against  foreign  authority.  But  Assyria 
pounced  down  upon  them,  carried  off  prisoners, 
and  drove  Tirhakah  back  to  his  lair,  where  he 
died  about  B.C.  664.  Egypt  was  again  tranquil, 
though  hiding  a  volcano.  An  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Tanutamon  (Assyr.  Urdamani)  precipHatod  the 
last  and  decisive  •  "  \.  In  r»  C  (502  the 

Assyr.  army  fell        •     '  and  drove  Tanut- 

amon  out  of  its  bounds,  captured  and  plundered 
Thebes,  and  carried  off  to  Nineveh  great  booty. 
This  concluded  the  sway  of  Ethiopia  over  the  land 
of  the  thrifty  Egyptian. 

A.'s  next  expedition  enveloped  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Mediter  Sea,  which  rendered  him  submission. 
The  king  of  Lydia,  Janus-like,  gave  presents 
to  A  ,  and  made  a  league  with  Tusamilki  of  Egypt. 
This  combination  succeeded  finally  in  throwing 
Assyria  out  of  Egypt  The  country  of  Tan  next 
fell  before  the  arms  of  A.  Elam,  which  had  for 
centuries  stood  as  a  peer  of  its  j  «'!•.:•  il-uiii^.  u]j  ;  ., 
last,  after  several  bloody  battles  ^iicaiL.ii;  r1  luii.  \ 
a  course  of  years,  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  from 
Nineveh.  His  half -brother  at  Babylon,  elated  with 
flatteries  and  thirsting  for  i1  ru]K-nu<  •  cic.  threw  oflc 
the  yoke  of  Nineveh.  A.  >  M'pi  -I'-o  it  vpon  Bab., 
overthrew  the  oppiMlio*'.  and  captured  the  city* 
The  seceding  riuu.  K>fum_  the  wrath  of  A.,  took 
refuge  in  his  palace,  ""  "  "  "lead  (B.C 

648).    The secessipi       *  .probably 

(Schrader,  CO  Til  53-59)  Tbut  a  hint  at  a  general 
iVi»iiim£  aguiiiirf  Assyiiu  iliuii.jtfi'-iLi  the  S.W.,  in 
which  }lannsM?h  of  .Jii-lali  \\,i^  involved  (2  Ch 
S311).  The  Arabians  likewise  were  forced  to  sub- 
mission,  and  A.  was  again  lord  of  his  empire. 

This  great  wariior  was  also  an  enthusiast  in 
other  occupations.  With,  the  help  of  Assur  and 
Islar  he  was  able  to  cope  with  and  slay  lions. 
One  of  his  chief  sports  seems  to  have  been  fighting 
lions,  either  those,  winch  were  wild  in  the  forests  or 
those  which  were  loosed  from  cages  for  the  purpose. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  his  career  for 
us  was  his  interest  in  literature.  His  library  in 
Kinevch,  which  was  uncovered  by  G-.  Smith,  has 
preserved  tor  u^j  thousands  of  clay  tablets,  which 
were  copied  irom  older  tablets  in  other  libraries  of 
his  land  The  topics  treated  are  historical,  ethical, 
linguistic,  religious,  and  many  others — all  pertain- 
ing to  Assyria  and  Babylonia 

**  Govyriyht,  1898,  t)y 


As  a  builder,  he  was  equal  to  his  predecessors. 
The  remains  of  his  palace  at  Kouyunjik  testify 
to  the  architectural  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the 
monarch.  In  many  cities  of  his  empire  he  built 
beautiful  temples  to  the  gods,  and  adorned  all  with 
exquisite  pieces  of  art  He  laid  every  available 
source  under  tribute  to  his  royal  enterprises. 

As  a  ruler  and  warrior,  as  a  "builder,  as  a  littera- 
teur, he  is  well  deserving  the  title  given  him  in 
Ezr41J.  The  last  years  of  Ms  reign  aie  compara- 
tively wrapped  in  obscurity. 

LITSTIATUEE  —  In   tlie  original,  G   Smith,  Hist   of  Afxwrb  , 

"  ~"  ,  As  Disc,  p  3  17  if.,  liawhnwm, 

"  27,  30-84,  v.  1-10,  m,  iiS,  !).">-38,  iv  * 

43-47  ;  b  A  Smith,  keifacfu'ij'tfettte  Jsurb  Helton  n  und  ill. 
In  tr  JJPvol  i-  Istsenes,  p.  85  f.  ,  Jifihn&c7i  JSiblwt.  u*  pp. 
152-269:8  A  Smith,  JEetlsehriftlexte  Axtirb.  Heft,  i 

Hi  A  M.  PiaCE. 

1SSW&GE  (so  AV,  after  the  common,  though 
not  invariable,  spelling  of  the  16th  to  18th  cent  , 
BY  'assuage1)  is  used  trans.  Job  165t°,  Sir  IS16 
'  shall  not  "the  dew  a.  the  Meat  ?  '  ;  and  mtrans. 
Gn  81  *  the  waters  ae(V  J.  HASTINGS. 


i,  Natural  Features  and  Civilization. 
ii.  History 

1.  Sources. 

2.  Chronology. 

8.  Annals  ot  the  Kings. 
iii.   Literature. 

A.  is  the  country,  famed  in  antiquity,  on  the  east 
of  the  middle  Tigris  between  35°  and  o7°  N".  laL 
The  only  town  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris,  on  the 
Mesopotamia!!  tableland,  was  the  old  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  Assur,  from,  which  the  whole  land 
takes  its  name.  Its  northern  boundary  is  frormod 
by  the  wilds  of  the  Armenian-Kurdish  mountains, 
in  which  the  Tigris  rises,  and  through  whicli  it 
flows  till  it  enters  the  plain  near  Nineveh,  oven 
against  the  town  which  is  now  called  Mosul. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  ranges  of 
Zagros,  which  derive  their  name  from  the  Assyrian 
ssaJcru,  'pointed,  high.'  These  ranges  form  a 
continuation  of  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
reach  as  far  as  Elam.  They  are  tlie  source  of  the 
great  and  little  Zab,  which  flow  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tigris.  Of  the  other  tributaries  of  the 
Tigris  the  Khusur  may  be  mentioned  (the  JOfXw, 
JOiosT-Su  of  to-day)  ,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Tigris  between  tlie  ruin-mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and 
Nebi-yunus,  and  thus  flows  right  through  the 
midst  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Ancient  Assyria  ex- 
tended in  later  times  beyond  these  narrow 
boundaries  ;  on  the  north-west  to  the  left  source  ot 
the  Tigris,  the  jSubnat  (now  Sebbeneh-Su)  ;  on  the 
west  to  Khabur  and  Belikh,  two  well-known 
tributaries  of  the  TV  *  >K  i  a  ,  i  **  :  n  Mi  ••*•  -p-  >  ii  i  i  .,  , 
and  on  the  south  to  ;Uo  ^'u'.r.na  ;;i'«;  Lurij,,, 
tributaries  of  the  Tigris  —  one  of  which  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  modern  Ddyala, 

The  Climate  of  Assyria—  as  we  might  imagine 
from  its  •  '  northern  situation  —  may  be 

said  to  oe  reaay  very  temperate  The  general 
nature  of  the  country  is  ,"!  "  moun- 

tainous. Only  the  capital  ,  on  the 

T  ,  -  '•  •"  -3  valley,  e.g.  ancient  Assur,  Nineveh, 
i-  i  K>,,,V  (Calah  Gn  1012).  The  new  royal 
residence  Tbuiit  by  Sargon,  Dur-$arruMn  (Sargou's 
castle),  the  modern  Khorsabad,  was  situated  to 
the  north  of  Nineveh,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains;  while  the  well-known  city  of  Istar, 
tlie  niarket^town  Arbela  (Arbailu,  i.e.  Town  of  the 
Eour  Gods  —  now  called  Erbii),  together  with,  the 
great  military  place  to  the  south-west  of  it,  IMzi 
(modern  Shemamek),  etc.,  were  situated  in  the 
higher  parts  of  Assyria. 

With  regard  to  the  Flora  of  Assyria,  the  slopes 
of  the  last^meutioned  mountain,  districts  "were 
OharUs  Scr^ner^s  Sons 
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covered  with  oak,  plane,  and  wild  pme  trees ,  while 
on  the  plain  proper,  besides  abundance  of  nuts,  fig 
and  olive  trees  nouiished,  together  with  the  vine 
plant  These  last  were  originally  unknown  to  the 
East-Semitic  districts,  and  weie  first  imported  by 
the  Assyiiaii  kings  fiom  Syria.  Agriculture  was 
confined  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  "barley, 
hemp,  and  millet. 

The  Fauna  was  foimerly  far  more  varied  than 
it  is  to-day,  as  the  pictures  on  the  monuments 
and  the  statements  in  the  inscriptions  prove 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  In  addition  to 
hares,  roes,  stags,  and  mountain  goats,  lions  and 
wild  oxen  (rlmut  Heb.  re* 8111)  were  found  in  great 
numbers — the  former  m  the  tall  reed  ;>uiin<ii  oi> 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  latter  in  the  moun- 
tain districts,  t"  "  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Assyrians.  •  horses — the  famous 
Assyrian  chargers,  which  were  probably  of  the 
Medo-Elamite  type — and  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep 
pastured  on  the  slopes  ;  while  wild  asses  and  camels 
are  known  only  in  later  times,  through  the 
Assyrian  inclusions  into  the  Syro- Arabian  "desert. 
The  culture  of  bees  was  also  actively  carried  on. 
Of  domestic  animals,  the  dog  may  be  mentioned ; 
of  wild  beasts,  the  panther,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and 
some  others. 

With  regard  to  kinds  of  stone — alabaster  (p??w)» 

which  was         '       "* " 

was  found  o 

Of  metals — iron,  copper,  and  lead  were  found  in  any 

quantity  in  the  Tiyan  mountains  near  Nineveh. 

Not  only  is  Assyria  far  more  rugged  by 
nature  than  Babylonia,  which  is  much  more 
southerly  and  lies  nearer  the  sea,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  countries  differed  in  character, 
the  Assyrians  being  of  a  much  more  powerful  and 
rugged  type  than  their  Babylonian  brothers,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  of  their  common  Semitic  origin 
and  speech.  The  Babylonians  have  been  very 
appropriately  called  the  Greeks,  and  the  Assyrians 
the  Itonuuih  of  the  ancient  East  Especially 
striking  is  the  resemblance  between  the  Assyrian 
type  of  face,  as  it  appears  in  pi.  toii,- 1  n  niesenta- 
tions  on  the  monuments,  and  uu  KJITUIVS  which 
we  meet  with  to-day  in  the  majority  of  Jews ; 
while  the  pictures  of  the  Babylonian  kings  suggest 
no  such  associations  to  our  minds.  The  ancient 
Assyrians  had  purer  Semitic  blood  in  their  veins 
than  the  Babylonians,  for  the  latter  in  very 
early  times  show  traces  of  an  admixture  of  other 
races.  The  best  authorities  advocate  the  view 
Implied  m  the  table  of  races  in  Gn  10,  which 
reckons  only  Assur  and  Aram  (not  Babel  or 
Shmar)  among  the  sons  of  Shem.  In  proof  of  this, 
v.11  may  be  cited  (eout  of  that  land,'  viz.  Shinar  or 
Babylonia,  'he  [i.e.  Nimrod]  went  forth  into 
Assyria  and  builded  Nineveh,'  etc ),  a  statement 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments.  As  Assyria 
was  originally  only  an  offshoot  from  TtalnlonKi,  r.s 
i  !  any  rate  the  language  of  n>  liu'ia- 

1  .  •  is  the  only  one  known  to  us — is  also 
Babylonian  The  writings  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  art  and  science,  bear  the  clearest  witness  that 
they  are  equally  dependent  upon  the  motherland  of 
Babylonia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  oldest 
Assyrian  inscriptions  exhibit  most  clearly  the  old 
Babylonian  cuneiform  clunjirlu*,  after  the  time  of 
Tiffin  lli-jpile-oi  i.  (c.  B  0. 1100)  they  evolved  a  style 
01  wining  which  fell  back  upon  what  can  be  proved 
to  be  a  debased  form  of  Babylonian  writing, 
which  previously  existed  only  in  North  Mesopo- 
tamia. Hence  there  arose,  in  distinction  from  the 
new  Bab.  writing,  a  special  form  of  new  Assyr., 
in  which  were  written  most  of  the  Assyr.  royal 
inscriptions,  and,  above  all,  the  many  clay  tablets 
of  the  Assyr  court  libraries,  up  to  the  time  of 
Assurbampal. 
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The  Assyrian  Religion,  too,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Babylonian,  with  some  modifications. 
When,  for  instance,  on  the  so-called  Black  Obelisk 
of  Shalmaneser  II.  (B  0  859-825)  mention  is  made 
of  the  Co1!  »v\in:;  gods:  Asur,  Anu,  Bel,  Ea,  Sin, 
Ranmi?1!,  s,  ,:M-.  Merodach,  Nindar  (or  Ninib), 
Nergal,  Nusku,  Belit,  and  Istar,  this  list  is 
identical  with  the  Babylonian  Pantheon  (see  BABY- 
LONIA), with  the  exception  of  the  god  Asur,  who 
heads  the  list,  but  is  entirely  wanting  to  the 
Babylonians.  This  Asur,  the  chief  god  of  Assyria, 
was  originally  only  a  differentiation  of  Ami,  or  the 
god  of  heaven.  His  name  An-sar,  which  after- 
wards became  Assar,  Assur,  Asur,  'Host  of 
Heaven,5  appears  in  the  Bab.  cosmogony,  but  plays 
in  the  Bab.  religion  a  f ar  le  —  •  ;  i ,  part. 
Probably  on  account  of  the  "  /  •  sound 
between  the  name  of  the  god  and  the  name  of  the 
country  Assur  (o>  ^i'-.illv  Asur,  from  the  Sumerian 
A-usar  *  water  plain ';,  the  originally  more  abstract 
god  of  heaven,  Asur,  was  exalted  to  the  highest 
place  and  became  king  of  the  gods.  Special  reverence 
was  also  paid  to  the  storm  god  Ramw,an>  who  in 
the  most  ancient  times  cannot  be  very  clearly  dis- 
Lin^uisslied  from  the  god  of  the  air,  In-lilla  or  Bel. 
AsMir  and  Kamman,  therefore,  held  a  similar  place 
in  Assyria  to  Anu  and  Bel,  who  were  the  two  chief 
divinities  of  the  7?  "  '  •  .  Further,  we 
mid  an  Istar  of  N  • ,  !  ,  of  Arbela,  and 

an  Istar  of  Kitmur,  the  two  former  being  goddesses 
of  war,  while  the  latter  appears  to  be  a  goddess  of 
love ;  and  finally,  two  masculine  divinities  of  hunting 
and  war,  Nindar  (Nin-ib)  and  Nergal.  Proper 
names,  especially  those  of  the  kings,  always  serve 
as  a  test  which  enables  us  to  determine  the 
amount  of  favour  meted  out  to  the  different 
divinities.  Here  we  meet  most  "i  ,  \  '"  '  !i 
Assur  and  Kamman  (=Bel,  cf.  .''  i  .  •  •  . 
Ramman  is  my  help,'  with  Bel-nirUri) . 

In  the  case  of  the  word  Shalman-asarid  (Shal- 
maneser), the  name  Shalman  ;,  •  s«-  '(•  be  a 
cognomen  of  the  god  Nindar.  I  ,;;•'•  the 
Assyrians  preferred  to  call  Asharid  Il&nt,  *  Prince 
f  i:,<  ..  '-  *  T-  r  >'  ,  '  i;  Vi-  A-bi  IM  i-  n  •»' 
Vnlnr'v,  l  \  i  :•),,.  i- uo-i  »  ;,  •"!"•/..,,)• 

While  in  Babylonia,  the  mother  -  country  of 
Assyria,  the  priests  were  always  more  powerful 
than  the  kings,  in  Assyria  the  king  himself  was 
also  chief  priest,  and  upon  him  the  priesthood  was 
completely  dependent.  Primarily,  however,  the 
king  of  Assyria  was  a  general.  The  army  always 
"".in  P  •  chief  rdle  in  Assyria  The  king  was 

•  •*  ,!  i  i  '•  •  ju1»«  All  Ms  subjects  might  come 
direct  to  him  \\iihthon  petitions  and  suits,  which 
were  always  decided  with  the  strictest  impartiality 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ihe 
laws,  to  which  the  king  himself  always  bowed. 
Hence  disobedience  and  rebellion  were  severely 
punished,  as  all  the  enemies  of  the  king  were 
regarded  as  rebels  against  Assyria  as  well.  In  the 
treatment  of  captives  and  prisoners  the  Assyrians 
displayed  an  inhumanity  which  we  rightly  regard 
as  revolting.  The  court,  as  the  political  power  of 
the  nation  increased,  became  ever  more  and  more 
m  a  .rui  fault 

In  Architecture,  again,  the  Assyrians  seem,  in 
course  of  time,  to  have  surpassed  -,1  " 

teachers,  the  Babylonians.  It  is 
the  Assyrians,  that  far  more  )•';:„•  inci  icv  and 
wealth  were  expended  on  the  MI  '«,•'•  ^  1 ,111  i  n  the 
temples.  For  although  the  kings  in  their  inscrip- 
tions iie"\er  omit  to  lay  due  emphasis  on  the 
temples  which  they  built,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  excavations  (see  below)  have  brought  to  light 
the  remains  of  far  more  palaces  than  temples.  The 
statues  of  the  kings,  like  those  of  the  gods,  were 
made*11.  •  i> "  M"  i  -"care,"-.  ,  •  <  i1  •  •  was 
reached  by  the  Assyrian  artis  •  *  .  •  .  ,  with 
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which  the  walls  of  the  palaces  were  adorned.  The 
older  specimens  are  rather  stilf  and  clumsy  ;  but  the 
pioductions  ot  the  age  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib 
show  a  very  marked  improvement,  and  the 
highest  perfection  was  reached  in  the  reign  of 
W'i'M.i  .  i  .  -{iiQ  British  Museum  alfords  the 
!>  -t  ;M>«M  mi  '  for  admiring  the  war  scenes,  the 
triumphal  processions,  the  pictures  of  private  life, 
and  especially  the  lealistic  hunting  pictures, 
which  form  the  masterpieces  of  the  Assyrian 
artist.  But  the  impulse  to  this  development  ot 
Assyrian  art  will  probably  have  coi^e  from  with- 
out. With  the  increasing  growth  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  immense  treasures  of  merchandise  and  art 
poured  into  Nineveh  and  Kalakh  (cf .  Nah  29)  from 
the  •  1-  -  ••  •  "*  provinces  ;  and  these  miport- 
atio^  -  -  >  i  •  ct  relation  to  the  refinement 
that  took  place  in  the  taste  for  art. 

In  Literature  the  Assyrians  entirely  followed 
Bab.  models,  as,  to  take  a  single  illustration,  the 
prayer  of  Assur-nazir-pal  n.  (c,  B  o  1050)  to  the 
goddess  Istar  proves.  In  most  cases  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  simply  copying  out  Baby- 
lonian literate  e.  But  in  this  way  they  did  us  a 
greater  service  than  if  they  had  composed  100  or 
1000  poetical  imitations  of  a  second-iate  char- 
acter. For  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  activity  of 
the  Assyrians  as  collectors  of  books.  ,  •  •"!  •  • 
of  Assurbanipal,  the  Maecenas  of  .  •  .  , 

the  bulk  of  Bab  literature  has  been  preserved  for 
us.  In  scientific  literature  too — astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  grammar,  "»•  ,».',*.  -  alike 
were  simply  copies  of  Bab.  .  i  •  •*  only 

in  practical  mechanics  that  the  Assyrians  advanced 
beyond  their  Bab.  masters,  as  can  b-  1-1  >\<C  from 
the  process  they  adopted  for  , i !'!'•>>  i.  ru  the 
colossal  images  of  bulls,  as  it  '-  ",  '  •"  -a  the 
bas-reliefs.  In  this  connexion  may 

also  be  made  to  the  convex  lenses  found  in 
Nmrroud,  used  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  magni- 
fying the  writing  on  the  clay  tablets,  which  \\tis 
often  very  minute. 

As  far  as  Agriculture  is  concerned,  Assyria  was 
not,  owing  to  its  more  northern  aspect,  the  rich 
corn-bearing  land  that  Babylonia  was ;  but  all  the 
more  on  this  account  efforts  were  made  on  the  part 
of  the  kings,  by  the  construction  of  canals  and 
weirs,  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
water  needed  for  the  land,  which  was  supplied  in 
such  abundance  by  the  mountain  streams,  was  in 
this  way  properly  regulated  and  distributed. 

HISTOKY  OF  ASSYRIA. — Thanks  entirely  to  the 
excavations  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  cities,  especially 
Nineveh  and  Kalakh,  the  history  of  Assyria  from 
its  earliest  beginnings  c.  2000  B.C.,  to  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  can  be  set  forth  with  great  detail  and 
exactness.  The  great  number  of  inscriptions  * 
which  have  been  "brought  to  light  puts  us  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  write  an  uninterrupted 
history  of  the  Assyr.  empire  for  many  centuries. 
In  these  Discoveries  the  palm  belongs  without 
doubt  to  Ensrlibhmen— espocullv  to  Sir  Austin 
Henry  Layaid  (d.  1894)  and  Hormuzd  Bassam. 

It  was  Claudius  James  Rich,  who  first  discovered 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  drew  the  attention  of 
investigators  to  this  city,  which  is  of  such  import- 
ance to  antiquarians.  After  visiting  Mosul  three 
times  (the  first  visit  being  paid  in  1811),  and  super- 
ficially examining  the  rubbish -mound  which  is  to 
be  found  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris,  he 
resolved  in  the  year  1820  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  it,  the  results  of  "which  were 
published  sixteen  years  later  (1836),  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  his  will.  The  scanty  remains  of 

*  "With  regard  to    "      "    •*  "   '  of  these  inscriptions, 

vut'iont  which  thev  •  •     cl  mim,  -co  The  a  UK  li- 

on the  sublet,  in  IJfoinmel  frGwhiclite  Bit-b.  n>.  At>t>yr.  Cl.  tlio 
lireiaruro  ol  the  subject  at  the  end  of  tin  i  aiticle. 


sculptures  and  inscribed  stones  brought  by  him  to 
T.  r  1 1  K  ft  • "  ed  the  basis  of  the  Assyrian  collection 
11 1  lii  !>ii  -' i  Museum,  which  has  since  become  so 
splendid,  and  confirmed  the  conjecture  made  by 
Joseph  Hager  in  1801,  that  the  same  cuneiform 
writing  which  had  been  found  in  Babylon  at  the 
end  ot  the  previous  century  was  the  foundation  o± 
the  culture  of  the  Assyrian  world-empire.  New 
paths  of  rich  promise  were  thus  pointed  out  to 
Oriental  archseology. 

The  excavations  of  the  Frenchman  P  E.  Botta, 
1843-45,  at  Khorsabad,  a  village  five  miles  to  the 
north  of  Nineveh,  and,  above  all,  of  the  English- 
man Austin  Henry  Layard  at  Nimroud,  the  site 
of  ancient  Kalakh  (end  ot  1845  to  middle  of  1847), 
and  at  Kouyunjik,  ancient  Nineveh  (1849-51), 
brought  to  light  a  whole  series  of  Assyr.  palaces 
and  a  multitude  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions, 
after  a  slumber  of  2500  years.  It  was  Layard  who 
urged  Botta  to  persevere  with  his  excavations, 
which  at  first  were  fruitless ;  and  some  years 
afterwards,  when  Layard  himself  commenced  to 
excavate,  he  found  in  the  consul,  Hormuzd  Rassam, 
an  indefatigable  helper — a  fact  which  was  first 
clearly  recognised  and  duly  !i'"U'  uv,"i,  I'-.M  u  some 
ten  years  later.  At  JKhorsab.u!,  1$  >i.«'  lud  the 
good  fortune  to  lay  bare  the  first  Assyr.  palace, 
which  had  been  built  by  king  Sargon  (Is  201), 
Dur-Sarrukin  (castle  of  Sargon),  the  bas-iehefs  and 
•)  -<—]'  "  >:  •>  of  which  now  embellish  the  Louvre  in 
K.1  -,  v,  •  ,a-  Layard,  in  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik, 
excavated  no  fewer  than  five  gieat  palaces,  of 
which  the  antiquities  were  brought  to  the  British 
Museum.  By  this  stroke  of  good  fortune  the 
greater  part  of  the  famous  clay  tablets  of  the 
library  of  king  Sardanapalus  (Assurbanipal)  now 
came  to  light. 

Additions  were  made  in  tl  '  "  •  *  .  years  to 
these  discoveries  of  Botta  „•  -i  I  „  •  by  the 
«  "  -  -.%i  ",  -  of  Hassam,  from  1851-54,  in  Kou- 

•„..;.  I  •  the  French  architect  Victor  Place  in 
Khorsabad.  In  1854  Eassam  excavated  the  North 
Palace  of  Assurbanipal,  and  by  this  stroke  of 
fortune  discovered  a  fresh  portion  of  the  library 
mentioned  above. 

During  the  next  decades  Assyr.  excavation  was 
at  a  standstill ;  but,  to  make  up  for  this,  the  first 
three  volumes  of  the  .  »  '.'  ••  ""•  m  Assyr.  inscrip- 
tions, The  Cuneiform  I  >  /  -A  '  •/  /.*  of  Western  Asia 
(1861,  1866,  1870),  were  published  during  that 
period  by  Henry  Bawlinson,  Edwin  Norris,  and 
George  Smith.  This  book  was  preceded  by  a 
volume  of  Assyr,  inscriptions,  edited  In  Layard, 
1861,  a  work  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
not  nearly  so  accurate  as  that  of  Rawlinson. 
To  this  period  also  belongs  the  preliminary  settle- 
ment of  'i11-  '  '.v  >1  :  •  '"oleni  of  decipherment  inaugu- 
rated by  K;  A'  .'-'•,:.  Itincks,  and  Oppert. 

In  thi  :<«v^  1^7-5  and  1874  the  excavations 
in  Nineveh  were  resumed,  the  unfortunate 
George  Smith,  who  died  of  fever  in  Aleppo  on 
Aug  19,  1873.  irnkiun  tun  journeys  of  investiga- 
tion, which  produce'!  ik'h  results.  Amongst  many 
other  finds,  ilu'p  rnth  i-ia-iu"  and  gifted  young 
investigator  discovered  a  number  of  clay  tablets 
belonging  to  the  library  of  A^urbanipal.  amongst 
them  brine;  the  Bab.  account  01  the  Mood  and 
other  ar  ••!  ",•  ,:i  •!  "i  1  texts  (see  BABYLONIA). 
These  <!*••»<•  i*  1"'1"  for  him'  a  celebrity  and 
popularity  such  as  few  others  have  attained. 

The  work  which  had  been  resumed  by  Smith, 
and  which  was  unfortunately  cut  short  by  his 
premature  death,  was  continued  by  the  veteran 
Hormiczd  Xtassam  in  a  further  expedition  in  the 
years  1877-78,  from  which  he  came  back  with 
far  richer  spoil  than  even  G.  Smith's.  Mention 
nm-ii.  here  be  made  of  the  discoveries  of  a  temple 
in  Nimroud,  the  famous  bronze  gateway  of  Bala- 
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wat,  with  its  sculptures  dating  from  the  9th  cent. 
B  c  (see  below,  under  Shalmaneser  II.),  and  1400 
more  tablets  from  the  library  of  Assurbanipal,  not 
to  speak  of  the  '  finds '  on  Bab.  ground  made  in 
1878-79  and  1880-81.  Since  then  no  fuither 
systematic  excayations  have  been  organised  in 
Assyria,  but  every  year  some  fresh  Assyr.  relics 
are  brought  to  England  through  the  agents  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Several  Assyr.  monuments  and  inscriptions  have 
also  come  to  light  outside  Assyria  To  this 
class  belong,  first  of  all,  the  statues  of  the  Assyr. 
kings  found  at  Nahr  el-Kelb,  or  Dog  River,  two 
leagues  north  of  Beirut ;  next,  some  inscriptions 
of  the  kings  found  m  the  district  at  the  source 
of  the  Tigris,  and  in  the  ruins  of  Kurkh,  20 
miles  beyond  Diarbekr ;  and,  above  all,  the  tablets, 
•  '  •  B  c.  1500,  discovered  about  the  end  of 
AGO,  <*u  JLOX  el-Amarna  in  Upper  Egypt.  Among 
these  were  the  letters  written  in  cuneiform  charac- 
ters and  directed  to  the  Pharaohs  Amenhotep  ill. 
and  IV.,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Berlin  Museum,  though  a  good  many  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  a  few  in  Cairo.  The 
last  included  a  letter  written  by  the  Assyr.  king 
Assur-uballit  to  Amenhotep  IY.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  the  letters  of  the  kings  of  Mitanni 
(on  the  middle  Euphrates),  which  belong  to  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  find,  are  also  written  in  Assyr. 
cuneiform  characters,  as  is  the  case  with  the  so- 
called  Van  inscriptions  of  the  Armenian  kings, 
which  belong  to  a  later  time,  BC.  800.  Assyr. 
inscriptions  have  also  been  found  in  Cappadocia, 
• '  "  -1  •  *  f  v  date  about  B.C.  2000,  but  unf or- 
lo  not  contain  the  names  of  any 
kings. 

Finally,  a  short  account  must  be  given  of  the 
valuable  find  some  years  ago — also  made  outside 
Assyria — in  Zinjirli  near  Mar'ash,  on  the  borders 
of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  by  the  Oriental  ethnologist 
Felix  von  Luschan.  After  the  discovery  by  L.  Ross 
in  1845  of  a  stele  of  Sargon  in  Cyprus,  Luschan 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zinjirli  (the  Assyr. 
vassal  state  01  S.im'n1)  a  monument  of  the  Assyr. 
king  Esarhaddon,  with  a  full  in ^r rift* on,  besides 
oi^htcrn  TTittite  sculptures  and  ilncu  oM  Aramaic 
m-c:ipii"ii'5.  Both  the  monument  of  ^jv_'  •.!  ;•  <1 
that  of  Esarhaddon  are  in.  the  Eoyal  M--  :>r  j;i 
Berlin,  which  also  contains  the  many  relics  dug 
up  in  Zinjirli. 

The  excavations  just  described  have  brought  to 
light  Assyr.  inscriptions  which  constitute  our 
primary  sources  for  Assyr.  history.  These  sources 
are  most  copious,  being  •  ""  •  '  "of  annals 
and  the  so-called  votive  A  •  i  form  the 

most  important  element,  but  also  of  decrees,  letters, 
reports,  sale-contracts,  etc.  Chronicles  too,  which 
date  from  the  first  beginning^  of  r\iil  'iM.Hiv.,r!r,ili»  - 
were  discovered  While  the  inscriptions  of  the 
kings  were  written  either  on  the  walls  of  the  palaces 
or  on  obelisks  and  monoliths,  or  even  on  the  sides 
of  rocks,  the  chronicles  were  found  in  the  Assyr. 
libraries.  The  two  most  complete  works  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are:  (1)  the  so-called  Syn- 
chronistic History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  from 
c.  B.C.  1400-800,  in  which' there  is  unfortunately  a 
great  gap  between  B  c.  1050-900 ;  and  (2)  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle,  which  covers  the  time  from 
Nabonassar  to  Assurbanipal  (744-668).  Since 
Babylonia  all  through  this  "  »•"  •  .*,  "•  ' 
to  the  supremacy  of  Assyria,  •  •  '.-'.• 
document,  which  is  of  paramount,  importance, 
affords  far  more  valuable  contributions  towards 
Assyrian  than  towards  Babylonian  history.  Most 
welcome  light  is  also  thrown  on  Assyrian  history 
by  other  Babylonian  documents,  of  which  we  may 
mention  a  long  inscription,  which  has  been  brought 
to  Constantinople,  ot  the  Babylonian  king  Nabo- 


nidus,  dealing  with  the  invasions  of  Assyria  "by 
the  Medes. 

Second  m  importance  as  sources  for  the  history 
of  Assyria  come  the  Books  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 
which  form  a  most  valuable  complement  to  the 
official  account  of  the  Assyr.  kings,  the  latter 
being  sometimes  a  little  coloured  and  not  always 
absolutely  true  to  fact.  Furthermore,  we  have  the 
Prophetic  Literature  of  the  OT,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  important  for  our  subject  than  the 
historical  records.  Last  of  all  may  be  mentioned 
the  records  of  the  Classical  Historians,  which,  how- 
ever, with  the  single  exception  of  the  famous  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  as  it  is  called,  are  of  very  little  use. 

This  table  of  rulers,  which  begins  with  Nabon- 
assar,  B.C.  747,  brings  us  to  the  question  of  Chron- 
ology. It  contains  the  list  rf  TtaV  V^ : .  f  r,  •  7  "T  •• 
also  the  Assyrians  Poros  IV"  ,.  !  _  .,1  ••'  -M  , 
Sargon,  and  Esarhaddon),"1  :•!,<",  si  '  •  •!  IM 
of  the  dates  of  their  reigns,  down  to  Nabonidus. 
Th  :  "i  •".  '-  their  Achsemenidsean  successors  down 
to  \  i  \  ,  ,  .  the  Great,  and  ends  with  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  (the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans).  The 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  was  appended  to  the  well-known 
astronomical  work  of  Claudius  Ptolemseus,  as  a 
commentary  (based  on  Bab  and  Alex,  computa- 
tions) upon  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
alleged  to  have  been  seen;  and  consequently 
it  bears  within  it-'""'  ^  i  of  its  trust- 

worthiness.    The  •  I  Jab,  Chronicle 

and  the  many  • "  •  "  •, "  s  on  Assyr.  and 
Bab.  inscriptior  •.  ••  ,  •  :  \  by  it,  and,  con- 
versely, confirmed  its  accuracy.  It  also  furnished  the 
key  for  determining  the  chronology  of  the  most  im- 
portant Assyr.  chronological  document,  the  Eponym 
Canon,  found  in  the  library  of  Assurbanipal. 

From  B.C.  900  to  667  (that  is,  to  the  time  of 
\^j  i\ ;."'••  ^.  these  incomparable  and  invaluable 
!  -i*  •»  ,••  \-  ::r  by  year  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
;•• -i  .I'^s1.  -  ••  \  i  •  *  point  of  noting  the 
accession  of  •  •  •  \  •  to  the  throne.  After 
the  time  of  *•' '  !.'  •  ••  IV.  (B.C.  824-812)  this 
list  is  further  -1  '•  *  1  *  the  contents  of 
the  so-called  *  I  i  \  •  •  . '  (extending  to 

B.C.  700),  in  which,  opposite  to  every  name,  there  is 
a  short  notice  of  the  different  campaigns  carried 
out  in  each  year.  But  it  was  by  the  help  of  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  that  we  were  first  able  to  bind 
the  Eponym  Canon  together  in  chronological  order 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  thus  establish  the 
fact  that  the  first  officer  mentioned  in  it,  Assur- 
dan,  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  902,  the  last,  Gabbaru, 
to  B.C.  667.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  fix  the 
exact  dates  of  the  reigns  of  all  the  Assyr.  kings 
who  fall  within  this  period  from  Rammaii-nir£ri 
II.  to  the  accession  of  AsMirhmipal 

The  earlier  epochs,  also,  can  be  dated  from  these 
fixed  points,  at  any  ra,<  *>,"-  ri" :\  and  approxi- 
mately. The  rulers  of  .\-vr.Ji  I  JIM-  left  us  some 
special  chronological  notes  in  their  inscriptions 
which  refer  to  kings  who  lived  long  before  them, 

(a)  Sennacherib  relates  that  the  Bab.  king 
Marduk - nadin - akhi  carried  off:  to  Babylon,  at 
the  time  win  n  Tii»laili-piMS<r  I.  was  king  of 
Assyria,  two  image-*  <»f  g-xU,  which  he  himself, 
418  years  later,  iutd  brought  back.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  since  this  statement  belongs  to  the 
year  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  Senna  chenb, 
viz.  B.C.  689,  that  the  year  B.C.  1107  may  be 
definitely  fixed  as  a  certain  date  in  the  reign 
of  Tiglath-pileser  i.  (c.  B.C.  1120-1100  ?). 

(&)  The  same  Sennacherib  remarks,  on  another 
occasion,  that  he  recognised  amongst  the  Bab. 
treasures  a  seal  of  Tuklat  -  Nindar,  the  son  of 
Shalmaneser  I.,  which  had  been  taken  to  Babylon 
600  years  before.  This  fixes  the  reign  of  Tuklat- 
Nindar  somewhere  about  B.C.  1300  (more  exactly 
1289).  We  must  take  into  consideration,  how- 
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ever,  the  fact  that  the  round  nuiii"ber  600  may, 
it  necessary,  stand  for  500,  or  even  550  ;  m  this 
latter  case,  we  should  have  the  average  date  of 
B.C.  1250. 

(c)  Finally,   Tiglath  -  pileser  I.}  whose   date  is 
•^i,1  -\ i i,n,  \    fixed   by   consideration   (a),   says 
,-MI,  ii«»   u  rs  beiore,  his  great-grandfather,  the 
long-lived  Assur-dan,  pulled  down  a  temple  which 
had    tallen    into    ruins,   and    evidently    had    not 
timshecl     \ '     "  ^     .  it  when  death  overtook  linn. 
Thus  Assm-dan  died  somewhere  about  B.O  1175. 

(d)  The    same    Tiglath  -  pileser,    in    the    same 
passage,  had  previously  remarked  that  the  temple 
m    question    was    built   by   the    old  high -priest 
Samsi-Harmnan,    son    of    Ismi-Dagan,  641    years 
before.     The  date  of  Samsi-Rarnman  is  therefore 
fixed  about  B  c,  1815. 

A  series  of  ,-*n(v,.  "r  "hiportant  dates  for  Bab. 
chronology  is  i<»  •).'  ui',-1  in  th(  *  •*  '••'*  -  ll> 
the  Bab.  king  Nabonidus  (B.C.  •,"_', Vx.  v*%  > 
BABYLONIA..)  We  possess  also  a  list  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon,  winch  unfortunately  is  not 
quite  complete,  beginning  c.  2000  B.C.,  as  well  as 
the  so-called  *  Synchronistic  History1  (see  above), 
winch  gives  side  by  side  a  complete  enumeration 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  their  Assyr.  con- 
temporaries. From  these  sources  we  secure, 
although  indirectly,  some  fresh  basal  points  for 
Assyr.  chronology. 

Finally,  we  conclude,  from  some  astronomical 
notices  in  Egy  ••  "  that  Tahutmes  ill 

reigned  from  •  •  '  . !  \  .  further  obtain  B  C. 
1400  as  the  date  of  the  death  of  Amenhotep  in. 
and  the  accession  of  Amenhotep  IV.  Thus  the 
date  of  both  these  kings,  with  their  Bab.  and  Assyr. 
mi  ("i!»  .unit-*,  is  ;  ••  ••  • '•  fixed  (see  above, 
<>n  ;  ,-  'i1-1  "•<•!:•••>  at  1'ei  ei-Amarna) . 

The  first  beginnings  of  Assyrian  History  will 
probably  always  remain  veiled  in  darkness.  That 
the  Assyrian  state  v  "  "in  an  offshoot  from 

Babylonia  may  be   •         .  certain  from  its 

writing,  language,  as  well  as  from 

the  witness,  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  of  Heb. 
tradition  (Gn  1011),  which  confirms  this  inference, 
and  which  is  itself  of  Baft,  origin.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  the  oldest  rulers  of  Assyria  known  to  us 
fetyled  themselves  'priest  (Sumerian,  pa-te~si; 
Assyr.  issaku*)  of  the  god  Assur.'  Besides  the 
two  pi1 1  s-kiuj:->  mentioned  in  the  chronology, 
viz.  Si.-n-i-uii  imi.ln*  and  his  fatb  i  T-  'i  -D  _,i 
we  know  of  others  whose  tablets  'r  •  •'  M-  • 
to  us,  viz,  a  certain  Irisu  and  his  father  Ilhallu, 
as  well  as  of  a  second  jSamsi-Hammdn  and  his 
father  Igur-  (or  33el~)  l't[>l  «i  /'  • 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  title  'Patesi7  is  not 
bestowed  on  the  last-named,  so  that  it  looks  as  if 
he  or  his  son  Samsi-Ramnia'n  was  the  first  founder 
of  tlie  Assyr.  state.  In  that  case  we  must,  of 
course,  place  this  Samsi-Ramnitn  before  B  c.  1816, 
probably  abont  B.O.  1850  or  even  B  C.  1900,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  later  king,  Kamm&n-nirari 
in.  (c.  B.C.  800)  calls  himself  '  the  descendant  of 
the  old  king  T>  •  '  ",  •  '.  who  ruled  even  before 
the  pumitive  ;  •  •  vhe  reign  of  the  Sulili.' 
Finally,  "Esarhaddon,  grandson  of  tlie  usurper 
Sar^on,  claims  to  be  *the  pupiuial  d(  Cendant 
of  J3el-bani,  son  of  Adasi,  kiusr  uL  A*s\na  '  By 
this  Bel-bani  is  probably  meant  one  of 'the  kings 
who  sat  on  tl.c  A--'  r.  throne  during  the  pciiod 
between  B.O.  J*uo  and  1500.  It  was  during  ilus 
period  that  the  rulers  of  Assyria  assumed  the 
official  title  « King  of  Assur,7  instead  of  the  old 
title  '  PatesL'  About  B.C.  1800  we  find  in  Assyria 

*  I.e.  'my  son  is  Bamman *  (Bel), 

t  Le.  *  Dagan  heard.'  Dagan  is  aiiotlier  name  for  Bel,  An 
old  Bab.  king1  of  "SSI  i  boio  IMP  -n-n  »  -i.'i  n< 

$/<<}  4Bel  is  Kiiir'iiy  '  Jjy  11  (OiXi.  or  Heaven)  is  another 
name  for  the  god  Bel. 


the  arrangement  by  which  the  year  (Uminu)  was 
called  after  the  chief  officer  of  state ,  and  even  at 
that  time  Assyria,  which,  owing  to  the  position  of 
its  old  capital  Assur  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  had  begun  to  gravitate  unduly  towards 
the  north-west,  must  have  cultivated  commercial 
relations  with  Cappadocia.  Only  on  this  supposi- 
tion can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Assyr.  contract- tablets,  containing  lists 
of  contracts  in  ancient  writing,  which  belong  to 
this  period,  have  been  discovered  in  Cappadocia. 
We  may  also  infer  that  the  intermediate  terntoiy, 
especially  Mesopotamia  and  Harran,  was  probably 
at  times  under  Assyr.  rule,  or,  at  any  late,  Assyi. 
influence. 

To  the  period  when  the  Assyrian  rulers  bore 
the  title  'Patesi'  probably  belong  most  of  the 
half  -  mythological,  half  -  historical  narratives 
which  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  Assyrian 
libraries  In  one  of  these  a  description  of  the 
building  of  temples  in  Sirgulla,  IS'ippur,  and 
Nisin  is  followed  by  an  account  4  ot  terrible 
wars,  and  a  famine  so  fearful  that  brothers  ate 
one  another,  and  parents  sold  their  children  for 
gold,  and  the  treasures  of  Babylon  were  carried 
to  the  land  of  Su,  the  king  of  Babylon 
allowing  the  treasures  of  his  own  palace  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  prince  of  Assur.1  It  is  o± 
some  importance  that  in  this  text  the  ruler  is 
called,  not  *  king,'  but  '  prince '  (rubu)  of  Assur 
at  that  time.  The  so-called  'Legends  of  the 
Plague-Demon '  (see  BABYLONIA)  seem  to  refer  to 
the  same  events.  The  inhabitants  of  Su,  the 
wild  Sutseans,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the 
greater  part  of  Assyria,  and  a  part  of  Mesopotamia 
as  well  •  e  been  the  originators 

of  the      '  .  in  Babylonia ,  and  it 

appears  from  the  same  text,  that  not  the  Sutseans, 
but  the  Elamites,  those  old  foes  of  Babylon  and 
Assnr,  were  the  ;  -  _«  !-.  Finally,  the  dis- 
astrous wars  were  (i  %  •  •  <  d  •  •  om  the  territories  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  west,  from  which 
we  may  surmise  that  the  predatory  Sutseans  poured 
also  over  a  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  centuries  later,  in  the  Tel  el- 
Ainarna  letters,  the  Sutaeans  are  mentioned  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Phoen.  town  Gebal  (By bios).  In 
the  Egyp.  inscriptions  of  the  New  Kingdom 
(somewhere  about  B  c.  1600)  a  similar  name  (Setet) 
proves  that  the  Asiatics  in  general,  and  more 
iimti,  .ilisrly  the  Asiatic  hunting  tribes,  as  well  as 
ilu  ]iou,i\MN  of  the  Syro-Arabian  desert,  ex- 
tended their  marauding  expeditions  at  that  time, 
just  as  they  do  to-day,  to  Palestine  and  Phoanicia, 
on  the  one  side,  and  beyond  ATcsopJir.itiia  and  the 
territory  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  other. 

Accurate  and  uninterrupted  knowledge  of  Assyr. 
history  begins  about  the  year  B*C,  1500.  Possibly, 
however,  the  two  kings  ^ssur-nir&ri  and  Nabu- 
dan  belong  to  the  previous  centuries,  winch  as  tar 
as  our  knowledge  is  concerned  are  complete  blanks. 
All  that  we  know  about  these  kings  is  that  they 
were  contemporaries  of  a  kins; — about  whom  also 
we  know  '  "  77'  .  ,•""/•  of  Kar- 

dunias  (i.e.  •>    U  '  •      .he  Kassite 

rulers).  !Yom  B.C.  1500  to  B.O.  1430  Asur-bel- 
nish&-shu,  who  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Bab. 
Kara-indash,  and  Pueur- Assur,  the  contemporary 
i  of  Burnaburias  I.,  ruled  over  Assyria.  The  Syn- 
1  chronistic  History  relates  that  they  settled  the 
boundaiio-)  footworn  Babylonia  niul  Assyria.  We  do 
1101  know  \\hotliLr  Puzur-.Wm  ('security  of  the 
god  Assur')  was  the  direct  successor,  or,  as  is 
possible,  the  grandson  of  Asur-bel-nishS-slru 
('Assur  is  lord  of  his  people ').  It  must  have  been 
one  of  these  kings,  however,  who  sent  presents  to 
the  powerful  Pharaoh  Tahutmes  HI.  (B.O.  1504- 
1450)  in  token  of  his  allegiance,  as  was  also  done  by 
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the  kings  ot  Mitanni  and  Saiir/ar  (West  and  East 
A[.  -,i«  •  ,1-Mi,.;  and  the  king  ot  Arrapach  (east  of 
A«.>  ,.i,  in  .  «  mountainous  district,  at  the  source 
ot  the  lower  Zab).  The  piesents  ot  the  king  of 
Assyria  and  those  of  his  nearest  i»ouhl)oui!>  stand 
out  pre-eminently  on  the  Bab.  IJlue  Mono  (lapis- 
lazuli,  Assyr.  uKnti)  which  has  been  brought  from 
Mt.  Bikni  in  Media. 

From  Asur-nadni-akhi  (c,  r..C.  1430)  to  the  year 
BC  1050  we  possess  an  absolutely  "  '•"  -eries 
of  the  kings — the  son  as  a  rule  -  »•.  ,  his 
lather  Almost  all  these  rulers  are  to  be  iouud 
mentioned  on  the  inscriptions,  and  the  '  Synchron- 
istic History'  gives  us  further  information  about 
most  of  them.  We  can  with  perfect  certainty, 
therefore,  draw  out  the  following  list- — 

Assyria.  Babylon. 

Assur-nftdin-akhi.  Kurigalzu  I  (?) 

Abur-iiballit,  son  of  above    Burnaburias  II 

(c.  iu\  1400).  Karakhardas. 

Bel-mrari*,  son  of  above.    Kungalzu  II. 
Pudu-ilu,  son  of  above.  ,, 

Ramman-niriiri  /.,  son    Nazi-mar  addasli. 

of  above. 

Shalmaneser  J.,  son  of    Kadashman-turgu, 
above. 

Kadasliman-bunas. 
(probably  also)  Sling oraUi-shunasli. 

Tuklatl-Nindar,  son  of     j     lt^iasi 

[  Ramman-shum-uzur. 
'  /.,  son    HammttJirshum-usur* 


above. 


Bel-kudw-uzur.  ,,  ,, 

a  I  ,\  -OM  -»i  ,100.1 1 
Assur-dan,  son  of  above    Zamama-shum-idina,  c. 

(d.  c.  B.C.  1170),  Be.  1180. 

Mutakkil-Nusku,  son  of 

above  (reigned  till  c. 

1150). 
Assur-rish-ishl,    son    of    Nabv-ktidnr-uzur  /.,  c, 

above.  BC  1145-1122. 

T  V     .  •"-  x7-  '/•   '       I.    Marduk-nQdin-akhi. 
!_'.-;.    -  '  ,  son 

of  above. 
Assur-bel-kala,    son    of     f  V«  •"*"'"  .>7-  ,':-  t*im. 

above.  \  Itamman-ptu-iaina. 

jSamst-Ramman,  brother 

of  above. 
Assur-nazir-pal  IL ,  son 

of  above  (c.  B.C.  1050). 

While  at  the  '••  •*•  •  '*!  of  this  period  (c.  B.C. 
1400)  Babylonia  "  i  «  :.  tho  MIHOIUHLV  MS  OH, 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  districts,  :iiul  11-^11  iiu  Asvuia 
possessed  in  Mitanni  a  poweiiul  ami  da  111.1  iijii-* 
rival,  in  a  few  centuries  the  picture  was  totally 
changed.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Bamman- 
nirSrll.,  who  has  given  us  the  first  long  royal 
inscription  that  we  possess,  Assyria  commenced  the 
upward  march  which  was  afterwards  so  steadily 
maintained,  and  the  campaigns  of  TlLlnih-i-nc  -i «  r 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  grent  uoiM-unpiu- 
which  Assyria  became  in  later  times. 

Assur-uballit*  I,  is  well  known  to  us  from 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Pharaoh  Amen- 
hotep  (Amvnophis)  IV.  expressing  his  allegiance 
to  him,  in  which  lie  describes  himself  as  the  son 
of  Assur-nadin-akhi.  He  is  aLo  distinguished  for 
his  energetic  attempt  to  secure,  by  family  relation- 
ships, the  right  of  interference  m  the  "affairs  of 

*  Oi  A-n'-ivha'li1  or  A«-lnn-ul)iilla  The  Y«vmans  sometimes 
MH'U  The  'Mine  oj'iluir  mnonal  cod.  A»-m  and  ^(nnolunc-s  A  Mir 
'1  he  <ihilant  i»  )no|icily  pronouncod  ^h  bin  "vvji-  AOM  cftil\  pro- 
nounced -  in  A--vni  in  conTiflxlibtiiicuon  to  ]Jabxlonia 


Babylon.  The  Bab.  crown  prince  Kara-khardas 
had  become  Ms  son-in-law.  Assur-uballit  lived  to 
see  not  only  his  accession  to  the  throne,  but  also 
the  accession  of  his  grandson  Kadasliman-lharbi. 

The  last-named,  however,  was  overthrown  by  the 
Kassites,  who  were  then  predominant  in  Babylon, 
because  the  interference  of  his  royal  Assyr.  mother 
Muballitat-sheriia  and  of  his  grandfather  proved 
dangerous  to  them.  The  murderers  of  Kadashman- 
kharln  placed  a  certain  Suzigas  (or,  according  to 
another  tradition,  Nazibugas)  upon  the  throne  m 
his  stead.  But  the  aged  Assur-uballit  did  not 
allow  him.  to  be  unavenged.  He  got  Suzigas  put 
to  death,  and  placed  his  own  <  ••  •  •"-  -. 

Kwiyalzu,  who  was  still  a  minor,  i  -,  ,i  .  « . 
The  last-named  king,  who  reigned  c.  50  years, 
came  into  conflict  with  two  Assyr.  kings,  Bel-nirari 
and  hisi"i  r--  -P  7?'  ,••„•'//»-;/••  */\,  about  the  posses- 
sion of  a  portion  oJt  .Mi  M>]>otanna. 

Under  Assur-ubaltit  and  his  grandson  Pudu~iJu, 
the  Assyrians  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from 
the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  Mitanni.  Tushmtta,* 
the  powerful  king  of  Mitanni,  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Assur-nadin-akhi  (the  father  of  Assur- 
uballit),  as  well  as  of  Assur-uballit  himself,  lent 
the  image  of  Istar  of  Nineveh  to  Egypt,  obviously 
in  order  that  his  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  the  Pharaoh,  might  be  able  by  its  help  to 
practise  her  native  cultus.  The  natural  infer- 
ence is  that  Assyria  was  then  a  mere  vassal  state 
of  Mitanni,  and  that  Nineveh  had  become,  to 
say  the  very  least,  the  common  Istar  sanctuary 
for  both  Mitanni  and  Assyria.  In  the  language  of 
Mitanni,  which  is  a  Hittite  and  not  a  Semitic 
dialect,  Istar  of  Nineveh  is  called  Shtfnsiii  and 
Sargon,  700  years  later,  lifted  up  hi&  hands  to 
*Sha'uspi,  the  ruler  of  Nineveh'  (Cylinder  Inscrip. 
1.  54),  thus  calling  Istar  by  a  name  which  reminds 
us  of  the  times  of  Tushratta.  Now  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  Assur-ubalht  destroyed  the  militaiy 
forces  of  the  extensive  region  of  Shub&ri  (i  e. 
Mesopotamia),  and  that  Pudu-ilu  not  only  subju- 
gated the  mountaineers  of  Guti  (Arrapachitis), 
but  also  defeated  the  Akhlami  and  Sutseans,  the  pre- 
datory nomads  of  Mesopolarnia.  These  territories, 
however,  in  the  days  ot  Tahutmes  in.  were  under 
the  absolute  and  uncontrolled  rule  of  the  inde- 
pendent kings  of  Arrapach  and  Mitanni.  We 
may  regard  it  as  almost  certain,  that  even  in  the 
days  of  Bel-nirari  the  once  powerful  Mitanni  was 
overthrown  by  the  sudden  attacks  of  these  Sutseans, 
a  result  which  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
aspiring  Assur. 

ftamman-nirftft  L ,  in  the  inscription  mentioned 
above,  briefly  recounts  all  these  events  in  the  reigns 
of  his  three  immediate  predecessors,  in  order  to 
relate  how  he  rebuilt  the  towns  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  previous  wars  which  devastated 
the  territories  on  the  east  and  west  of  Assyria. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  of  the  Guti  (Goiim, 
Gn  14)  had  been  overthrown  by  his  predecessors, 
-  i  .v  1  i:.  nu.'.x  i"  -•  .1  -:,•  v  with  Babylonia,  since 
, '•  ,-i!  »r.  !•!  ••,(,  -;  i  iri  ,  formerly  "been  within 
IJ,  i-  -•*:..  r  ••  ii.l  ,  -  je.t  The  Bab.  king 
V  /i  \!,»'",  !•;  -\  1  '\.M'  "  as  conquered  by  Ram- 
iniin-nirrirl,  and  compelled  to  consent  to  a  fresh 
(Mimitaiioii  of  the  boundaries,  more  favourable 
to  Assyria. 

Under  the  rule  of  his  son  ShalmcwrAsharid 
(Shalmaneser)  I.,  c.  B.C.  1300,  Assyria  made  an  im- 
]-o:lai  i  jhUan-v.  Tl:;s  king  undertook  a  whole  series 
ot  caMipjr.uii**  aiii'uiM  the 'mountainous  regions  to 

*  Son  of  ?ntai  ia.  who  was  the  SOB  of  Artatama,  a  contempo- 
rarv  of  the  Phniuoli  Tahutmes  iv.  Talmtmes  iv,  %\as  related 
by  mamage  to  tlip  kings  of  Mitanni.  An  elder  brother  of 
Tn  shrive  ta,  who  dioil  eailv.  was  called  Arta-shftmara, 

i-  Tbi»ic  cxiti.-  nr  in*cnption  of  a  kinpr  of  Gnti,  written  in  old 
1  Bali  onncVfonn  charictrrs,  which  vividly  calls  to  mmd  the  era 
I  of  old  <ai{ron  of  Vc.'ido.  c.  Tt.o.  3700. 
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the  north,  of  Mesopotamia,  between  tlie  modern 
Diarbekr  and  Malatiyeh,  advancing  into  the  in- 
terior of  Western  Armenia  as  far  as  the  country 
winch  is  often  called  in  the  cuneiform  iu-cil;)ii»m- 
Musri  (Musur-dagh  on  the  Upper  Euphrates) .  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  North  Mesopotamia,  near 
the  mountains  of  Masius  (Assyrian,  mts.  of 
Kasyar),  is  always  called  the  land  of  Arimi  or  the 
Aram&ans,  not  only  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shalman- 
eser  I.  himself,  but  also  in  a  later  account  of  the 
campaign,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Assur- 
nazir-pal  II.  We  naturally  compare  with  this  the 
biblical  derivation  of  the  four  peoples,  TJz,  Hul, 
Gether,  and  Mash  (this  latter  =  Mt.  Masius) ,  from 
Aram  (Gn  1023) .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  shortly  bef ore 
the  reign  of  Shalmaneser,  the  Aramaean  nomads 
must  have  been  driven  away  from  the  Bab.-Elamite 
frontier  (the  biblical  KSr,  Am  97,  cf .  Is  22s,  Kir  near 
Elam) ,  their  original  home,  into  Mesopotamia.  The 
Akhlami  too  (after  whom  a  stone  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  Heb.  priests  was  called  Akhlwnah,  Ex 
2819),  who  .  "!  by  Pudu-ilu,  are  expressly 

stated  by  .  •  r.  to  have  been  Aramaeans. 

Shalmaneser  I.  took  from  the  Bab.  king  Kadash- 
man-buriash  several  towns  in  the  district  of 
Dnr-Kuric;alzii  (near  the  modern  T^  1,,J>  He 
wished,  too,  to  be  regarded  as  a  «•  •  :  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  residence  JKalakh  (Gn 
1012),  Assui  having  up  to  this  time  been  the  capital 
town,  and  built  aliv^li  the  sanctuary  of  Istar  in 
Nineveh,  which  Assur-uballit  had  only  very  roughly 
restored.  And,  finally,  it  is  worth  remarking  that 
he  was  the  first  Assyr.  king  who  assumed  the  title 
*Kmg  of  the  World'  (sar  kissati)  on  his  inscrip- 
tions, a  circumstance  which  obviously  stands  in 
special  relation  to  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
primitive  -!iil«  t  -  •  .  Harran. 

Shalmaneser's  son  1  itJclat-Nindar  L*  was  prob- 
ably still  a  contemporary  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Shagamkti-shuriash  (c,  B.C.  1269-1257  (?)),  certainly 
of  his  successors  Bileiash  (B.C.  1256-1249(?)),  JBel- 
nadiu-shuim  (B.C.  1248),  Kadasliman-kliarln  (B.C. 
1247-6),  and  Rammcin-shum-idina  (B.C.  1246- 
1240(?)).  The  last-mentioned  was  king  only  in 
name,  for  after  Babylon  had  been  enfeebled  by  the 
Invasion  of  the  Elamite  king  Kidin-kJiutrutash, 
Tuklat-Nmdar  seized  the  Bab.  empire  for  himself 
for  seven  years,  calling  himself  king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad.  Finally,  however,  he  was  overthrown  by 
his  own  son  I  •  •  *  '  •  "  I ,  while  the  throne  of 
Babylon  was  successfully  occupied  by  Bamm&n- 
shum-uzurrf  son  of  Ramman-shum-idma.  A  seal 
with  the  inscription  'overthrow  of  Kardunws,' 
which  was  struck  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Tuklat- 
Nindar,  was  brought  to  Assyria  600  years  later  by 
Sennacherib.  Of  course  600  is  a  round  number, 
and  the  event  may  reasonably  be  connected  with 
the  year  1246 .  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
Babylonia  (comp.  above,  p.  179b)» 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  next  Assyr  king, 
33d~kudur-iizur,  was  a  son,  or,  as  is  possible,  a 
brother  of  Assur-nazir-pal  I.  The  Synchronistic 
History  informs  us 'that  he  was  conquered  by 
the  powerful  Babylonian  king  Kamman-slmm-uzur 
(B  L  L2'}!>-1.>00(?))  and  lost  his  life  in  the  battle. 
His  successor  3riufor-y>ril-Miarr'&  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  lopuhmg  L*amman-shum-tizur's  attack 
on  the  town  of  Assur.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  was  successful  at,  last  ia  victoriously  driving 
back  the  Bab.  army.  He  wab  succeeded  by  his 
son  Assur-dan  J.,  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
arid  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (B.C.  1181)  con- 

*  OP    Tulculti-Xuuiar    (if     '"STrnd-ir    !•»  niv  help')       The 
HeSicvxs  viitc  a  *umlarh  formed  iuuneT  T        '  '       -' -" 
lielatu-pile-cr     Thc\  &pcni  uheictuie  to  ha. .  v  •  i 

i  n  ne-id  of  Tukuln-i>- 

1  iiu1  name  itleoirmphi  rally  wiitwn  is-   RamiAa 
Po^ibly  EaminAn-rhulm-akln  could  also  be  read 


quered  Zam&ma-shum-idina  of  Babylon,  and  by 
this  means  extended  the  Assyr.  frontier  beyond 
the  lower  Zab. 

In  the  reign  of  Assur-dan's  son  MutakMl-Nusfcu, 
the  Mosks  (the  biblical  -JJPD),  a  people  from  Asia 
Minor,  made  an  incursion  into  North  Syria  and 
the  con 'iuiioii-*  district  of  North- West  Mesopo- 
tamia, This  incursion  seems  to  have  set  in  motion 
other  waves.  The  Akhlami  (who  had  been 
formerly  subdued  by  the  Assyrians)  on  the  Middle 
Euphrates,  the  Lullumi  *  and  the  Guti  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Assyria,  lifted  up  their  heads  again  ; 
and  so  Mutakkil-Nusku's  son,  the  energetic  Assur- 
rish-isht  ('  Assur  lifted  up  his  head '),  had  to  under- 
take the  great  task  of  •  .  :  •  •  •  . "  • "  1 
enemies  "before  he  could  .  »  -  .1  .  _  is 
Mosks,  His  Bab.  contenrj-  •  -1:  A«  •  •  '  '  /  >f 
L  (c.  1145-1122)  had  the  glory  of  conquering  the 
same  Lullubi  (as  the  Babylonians  call  them,  instead 
of  Lullumi),  who  had  extended  their  settlements 
into  the  mountains  between  Armenia  and  Media, 
some  distance  within  the  frontiers  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  Probably  it  came  at  last  to  a  struggle 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  was  settled  by 
the  Assyr.  king  obtaining  a  victory  over  Nebu- 
chadrezzar L,  who  was,  notwithstanding,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  powerful  prince. 

The  first  really  great  Assyr.  conqueror,  however, 
was  Assur-rish-ishi's  son  T  "!"•       '-V  -  .  i  (Tig- 
1 '    r ,  whose  name  means  k  lielp  of  the 
!  '   (i.e.  the  god  Nindar).     While,  in 

former  times,  only  the  Babylonian  kings — and  last 
of  these  Kadashman-kharbi  and  Nebuchadrezzar — 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  so-called  4  West-land ' 
or  Martu,  he  was  the  first  Assyrian  king  to  under- 
take campaigns  in  this  direction,  reaching  even  the 
frontiers  of  Palestine.  He  ]ourneyed  on  ships  of 
Arvad  in  the  north  of  Phoenicia,  to  the  Mediter. 
Sea,  and  killed  a  great  sea  monster  called  a  n&kJiir 
('snorting7),  probably  somewhere  between  Arvad 
and  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  He  also  hunted  wild  oxen 
(rimu,  Heb.  re' em)  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  His 
renown  reached  even  to  Egypt,  and  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  day  s  \  •  a  female  pagft  (probably 

an  ape),  a  1  a  hippopotamus  for  his 

zoological  gardens. 

In  his  annals,  which  contain  about  800  lines, 
there  is  a  detailed  account  of  his  first  six  cam- 
paigns (BG.  1120-1115),  the  results  of  which  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  words:  *  Altogether 
42  countries  with  their  rulers,  reaching  from 
beyond  the  lower  Zab — the  districts  of  the  moun- 
tain forests  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphra- 
tes— to  the  land  of  the  Khatti  and  the  Upper 
Western  Sea  (Gulf  of  Issus),  from  the  ""  •  *  '  i  •  " 
my  reign  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  ;  » <  :  -. 
conquered  by  my  hand,  and  I  have  received  tribute 
and  taxes  from  them.'  A  further  campaign,  which 
carried  him  to  Lebanon,  is  not  included,  as  it 
was  undertaken  in  a  later  year.  "Unfortunately, 
up  to  the  pit*-"!:!  we  kn-vw  of  this  last-named 
campaign  o  1 1 1  >  \  n  «•*  :<  I  <  r,  i  <  i  1  \  through  an  other  i  n- 
scription  which  describes  his  hunting  expeditions. 
Tialath-pilosi'i  was  also  the  first  Assyr.  king  who, 
besides  the  title  *  King  of  the  World '  (sar  kissati) 
which  his  pr<  rloocvsr.is  had  borne  before  him, 
assumed  unoiiicr  i  ilo  known  to  old  BahvlnnLvi 
history,  viz.  'King  of  the  Four  Quanta  <«f  tlnj 
World,'  and  rightly,  for  he  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  With  regard  to  his  special 
*  by  far  the  most  important  was  the  war 
s  Mosks  of  Asia  Minor  (Meshech,  Gn  102, 
Jiizk  %tl&  #82),  who,  60  years  before,  had  made  an 

*  Lulimfru  means  *  ring1 '  Probabh  "bv  ilie  Lullumi  ai  e  Tneint 
the  mountain  races  in  pcneial  -Much  TTCIO  M.utued  mun«l 
about,1  "  '-  •  ,  i  .  •  Tjipi1!  Unphiaus 

to  the          /  •       -    ii  Mi -I"-    •     i  i      A^yiia  aiirl  <  \-(.n 

the  frontiers  01  baoyionia. 
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incursion  into  North  Mesopotamia  and  conquered 
the  land  of  Kummukh  (C  "•  '!:;u-  ;••  n\  the  farther 
bank  of  the  Euphrates)  i !  ••  K  •  J  •  (Kurdi?), 
who  lived  in  the  mountainous  districts  towards 
Armenia,  had  also  joined  the  Mosks  as  allies. 
The  scene  of  the  war  lay  between  Commagene 
on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Gordyan  mountains  on 
the  Upper  Tigris.  We  may  conclude  from  their 
names  that  the  tribes  of  these  districts  were  all 
of  Hittite  and  non-Semitic  nationality.  The 
names  of  two  of  the  hostile  kings  c^nqucied  bv 
T  _*  </-"r«  -<  "  are  of  special  interest,  K'li-Ttt-l»^ 
son  or  Kati- 1  ishupi  and  Sadi-Tishup  son  of  Khatu- 
shar.  T  '  •  '  "  ^'~"3  of  one  of  the  Hittite 
gods.  !  '  •  ;i  :  Ui.  we  hear  of  a  Hittite 

named  Tar-Tishbu.  Moreover,  the  old  storm  god 
of  Armenia  and  Mitanni  was  called  Tishupash; 
and,  finally,  the  same  name  for  a  god  turns  up  again 
in  Susa  as  Tishpak.  Khatu-shar,  too,  is  identical 
with  Kheta-sar,  by  which  name  a  Hittite  foe  of 
Ramses  n,  is  called.  Now  Khatu  was  a  divinity  of 
the  Hittite  population  scattered  about  from  the 
west  of  Asia  Minor  to  Elam.  The  names  of  the 
Lydian  kings,  Aly-attes  and  Sady-attes,  which  were 
formed  like  Kali-Tishup  and  Sadi-Tishup,  prove 
this,  for  the  god  Attes,  spelt  in  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions ghatS  0'*V,  ~7a-m  in  'Arap-yarLs ;  -/cerw  in 
Ae/»cerw),  cannot  be  any  other  than  the  one  which 
appears  in  Khatu-shar. 

North  of  KummuY  m'  \  ""  •  made  tri- 
butary the  land  of  l\  •  often  men- 
tioned in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (the  great 
Kheta-land  of  the  Egyp.  inscriptions),  near  Milid 
'Al";b!ir\'(>ii;  This  country  (erroneously  transcribed 
kii'.'.i-'-r.ilbJK  by  some  \-.s\  iV.o^t-)  was  the  old 
mother-land  of  the  Hittites".  There  was  no  longer, 
•  •  Hittite  empire  at  the  time  of 
the  Aramseans  had  atiuupud 
to  estabnsn  tnemselves  in  several  places  m  the 
north  of  Syria  and  M  \  •  I-M"  •  Tiglath-pileser 
expelled  them  froi"  ,  :•-  -  i  between  the 
Lupin  me:?  and  Behkh,  the  original  country  of  the 
Mitanni,  and  plundered  their  pasture-grounds 
which  were  situiued  alons  the  farther  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  thu  Und  oi  Sidhi  (Shuah,  Gn  262  ;  Job 
211,  'Bildad  the  Shuhite').  He  also  conquered  by 
force  of  arms  the  land  of  Musri  in  West  Armenia, 
against  which  Shalrnaneser  I,  had  formerly  waged 
war,  and  the  Cappadociau  district  ol  Kum&nu, 
which  was  m  alliance  with  it.  Thus  lie  not  only 
restored  his  Y  "!  ••  •-  "  •  size  it  had  attained 
in  the  time  x  .  s  •  L,  but  expanded  it 
still  farther,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Armenia  ; 
and  by  pushing  forward  towards  North  Syria  and 
the  Mediterranean,  mapped  out  the  path  for  Assyr. 
expeditions  in  the  future.  The  Bab.  king  JtfardiiJc- 
nadin-aklii  (of.  above,  p.  179b)  -;:  '•  •  •••  «1  ::« i  •'•"l'n- 
the  Assyrians  of  the  images  n,  11-ni  i>r  M  <>:i<l  I  i- 
consort  Shala  wY''1'.  Kio"_.l  to  the  (Mesopo- 
tamian?)  town  Tea  "M  .  n  Tiglath-pileser  in- 
flicted a  -^'iil  d»  f'*fl'  m*n  li^n  in,  his  own. 
country.  VIM  «i-t  !,il  iiii  -<•  •  xi  •.•iii!<'M-.  architecture 
and  the  r:«''i;i  \\«-''an  •••  i!n  country  were 
not  neglected  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who  bestowed 
special  "attention  upon  the  restoration  of  the  old 
temple  of  the  gods  Ami  and  Ramman  in  the  ancient 
capital  Assur  (cf.  above,  p.  180a). 

Tiglath-pileser  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Askur- 
bel-kala  ('Assur  is  Lord  of  All'),  who  removed 
the  royal  residence  from  Kalakh  to  Nineveh.  He 
married  the  th, i  »',:u  o"  :•  •  B;u>  king  Rammftn- 
pal-idina,  bur  (.si  :i,  \  u.(-l  \\:i'i»'j  children,  since 
his  brother  $am$i-Bamm&n  III.  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne.  We  possess  an  earnest  petition  of  the 
son  of  the  latter,  Assur-nazir-pal  II,  to  the 
goddess  Istar  of  Nineveh,  in  which  he  prays  that 
he  may  be  cured  oi  an  illness.  After  this  (c. 
1050)  Assyria  underwent  a  period  of  decline, 


during  which  not  even  the  names  of  the  kings 
have  been  preserved.  We  only  know  of  one  of 
them,  Assur-irbi  (c.  990  ?),  who  set  up  an  image 
of  himself  at  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  and  from  whom 
the  Aramseans  took  away  the  two  fortresses  on 
the  Euphrates,  Pitru  (Pethor,  Nu  22*,  Dt  234)  and 
MuMnU)  which  had  been  conquered  in  the  time 
of  Tiglath-pileser  I. 

The  powerful  development  of  the  Aramaeans  at 
this  time  is  also  clearly  reflected  in  OT,  in  the 
history  of  David  (see  2  S  1016,  where  Hadadezer 
brings  Aramaeans  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Euphrates).  The  growth  of  the  power  of  Israel 
under  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  decline  of  Assyria  about  B  p.  1000. 

Probably  the  immediate  successor  of  this  Assur- 
irbi   was    Tuklat-pal-iSai  •  r     T"  '  •  ••)    II. 
After  him  we  have  an  J  l  .,'        .!    I  j  •  i :  ogical 
list  of  kings,  without  any  gaps  at  all. 
Tiglath-pileser  II.  c.  970. 
Assur-dan  II.  (son  of  above)  c.  B.C.  930-913, 

(Here  the  Eponym  Canon  begins), 
Ramman-nirSri  II.  (son  of  above)  B  C.  912-891. 
Tuklat-Nindar  II.  (son  of  above)  B.C.  890-885. 
Assur-nazir-pal  ill.  (son  of  above)  B  C.  884-860. 

Under  the  last  named  king  a  new  period  of 
development  commenced  for  Assyria.  Of  the 
four  ••  «  "*•-'•  -  '^  uf  \  'i  •  *  T  we  only 
know  "i  \\'  ";v.,'  i-1  ii,  •  •  ••  :  some  wars 
against  his  Bab.  •  .  \\  •.  •  •  x<  ••'  •  "ammik 
and  the  latter's  ,  •>.  •  \  ;  and 

that  Tuklat-Nmdar  advanced  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris,  and  threw  his  heart  into  the  task  of  again 
reducmg  to  subjection  the  mountainous  districts 
in  the  north,  a  work  which  was  continued  by 
Assur-nazir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  J?or  the  con- 
quests made  by  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  after  so  much 
effort,  had  been  lost  again  long  ago. 

Assur-nazir-pal  rebuilt  Kalakh,  and  selected  it 
for  his  royal  residence  in  memory  of  his  great 
predecessor  Shalmaneser  I.,  after  whom  he  also 
named  his  son  (Shalmaneser  II.).  His  main  ambi- 
tion was  to  annex  the  whole  of  T  •  •  •  V 
Assyria,  which  he  succeeded  at  a" .  •  4 
in  !i<ieoni]ilis1HM'i  The  little  Aram  • 
Jfit-.\<l>iii  (\\hioli  i-  called Bene-Ec  •  -'  .\  I1'  ,  "  . 
is  situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  Belikh) 
offered  strong  resistance  to  the  Assyrians,  and 
Assyria  only  succeeded  in  gounig  the  payment  of 
a  temporary  tribute  iioni  it  Greater  results, 
however,  were  achieved  among  the  mountain 
tribes  on  the  east,  between  the  lakes  Tan  and 
Urmia,  in  the  countries  of  Matinai  (Minni,  Jer  5127, 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  vocalised  12P,  near 
Ararat),  Jftnw,  and  Zamua,  the  last-mentioned 
being  situated  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  TJrmia. 
In  North  Syria  furthei  -.pi..,-*  *  -n  was  experienced 
from  the  little  states  ih.i  is-  ii  sprung  ,ip  on  tlie 
wrecks  of  the  Hittite  empire,  whose  princes  still 
bore  Hittite  names,  though  the  populations  were 
Canaanite.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  was 
Karkhemis,  where  king  Sangar  reigned ;  and  next 
to  that  the  land  of  TJnla  (*Amk)  or  JfChattin*  on 
the  Orontes,  the  capital  of  which  was  called 
Kunulua,  and  the  king  T.abnisiri  Both  these 
territories  were  traversed  In  ihe  A--vn;m=  The 
Assyrians  advanced  right  up  to  I, com  ion  find  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  so  that  the  towns  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Gebal,  Arvad,  etc,,  were  compelled  to  send 
valuable  presents  in  order  to  induce  the  hostile 
forces  to  march  away.  The  TJpl-  .*  M'-IT -vo^ -f 
Assuc-n&zir-pal  was  N~abu-p^ '-"  •  •"».  'VN-  •.•  1 5  MJ^  - 
LON1A.) 

The  reiorn  of  Assur-n&zir-pal's  son  Shalmanu- 
asharid  (Shalmaneser  II.),  B.C.  859-825,  marks  a 
turning-point  in  Assyr.  history  in  several  direc- 

*  TVi  n  ton  JPa-U-in,  but  probably  Khattin  (the  Hittite)  is  the 

1 12[ht  I  ru/llJJff 
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tions.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with,  merely 
sending  \  -  :  •  expeditions  to  exact  a  fresh 
payment  •  , •  ,  i- .  he  introduced  a  systematic 
plan — afterwards  always  adopted — of  placing 
governors  over  conquered  territories,  and  thus 
making  them  actual  provinces  ,  "  '  em 

under  direct  Assyr.  control.     "*     •  in 

his  reign  that  the  first  contact  between  Assyria 
and  the  kings  of  Israel  (Ahab  and  Jehu)  took 
place.  Lastly,  it  was  his  reign  that  saw  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  Armenian  empire  under  the 
kings  Arimi  and  Sarduri  (Siduri,  or,  more  accur- 
ately, Sardu'ara),  whose  successors  gave  Assyria 
so  much  trouble,  till  they  I-11  i  I1  .1  •  the  brink 
of  rum.  Tiglath-pileser  in  A  \  \  >,;',n»  were  the 
first  to  succeed  i  i  """i  M\'II_  its  power,  and  in 
helping  Assyria  rixvi'u  i^  new  development. 
The  oldest  Armenian  inscriptions,  which  date 
from  Sarduri  r.,  are  written  m  Assyr.  cuneiform 
characters  and  Semitic-Assyrian,  while  his  suc- 
cessors employ  their  own  Armenian  dialect  (related 
to  the  Ci'/i/ai)  though  they  use  the  Assyr. 
method  ol  »u,c-i  :  is  well. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  possessing  pictorial 
representations  of  several  events  in  the  reign  of 
Shalmaneser.  These  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
1  ~ffi  on  the  bronze  doors  of 
!  and  also  in  the  remarkable 
pictures  on  the  ;  Black  Obelisk,'  as  it  is  called. 
In  live  series  and  on  four  panels  are  to  be  seen 
ambassadors  from  Gurzan  (on  Lake  Urmia) ,  from 
king  Jahua  (Jehu)  of  Israel,  from  the  land  of 
Musri  in  West  Armenia,  from  Y  " . "  *. 
Suchi,  and  from  Km  pat  unil'i  '\  * 

monuments  are  in  the  Rrti-h  Museum.  The  in- 
scription on  the  series  devoted  to  the  land  of 
Musri  says :  '  Tribute  from  Musri.  Camels  with 
double  humps,  oxen  from  the  river  Sakiya  (or 
Irkia  9) ,  a  susu,  (kind  of  antelope) ,  female  elephants, 
and  apes.*  The  words  of  the  inscription  are  con- 
firmed by  the  pictures,  which  actually  contain 
double-humped  camels,  wild  steers,  an  antelope, 
an  elephant,  and  four  apes.  This  land  of  Musri, 
which  must  be  looked  for  neither  in  V~.f  :  "  i 
nor  in  India,  but  to  the  north-east  »  ('•  •„»,  * 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  1  K  1028,  according  to 
which  Solomon  brought  his  horses  from  Muzrim 
and  from  Ku'i  (Cihcia),  as  the  emended  reading 
runs.  T)  ."• "  -\  "  1  camels  (Assyr  udr&ti,  from 
the  Am:  ,-'  -.  v  -  ustra)  were  to  be  found  in 
different  parts'  of  Armenia,  and  Assur-nazir-pal 
boasted,  as  did  also  T*J.  V  1  -  r  i.  and  Tahut- 
mes  ill.,  that  he  had  Killed  eiepnants  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. Shalmaneser  made  his  way  into  the  land 
of  Tabal  (the  biblical  Tubal),  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  Malatiyeh,  where  lie  took  posse  ssion  of  the 
silver,  salt,  and  alabaster  works  which  he  found 
on  the  mountains,  and  took  \\\*  r.pjx.i;;1,-  ,tv  of 
exacting  tribute  from  the  po-sjil-  -iu\i>ci  \h:-n; 
then  he  invaded  the  land  of  l\u"i  [o  L  {:  r  (  il'c,,in 
coast),  reaching  the  city  of  Tarzi,  the  well-known 
Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He 
advanced  into  Armenia  as  far  as  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates;  then  he  •••  •  11  '  •  arcl  to 
Parsua,  the  motherland  .'  :  .  lying 

to  the  east  of  Lake  Urmia,  and  southwards  to 
Namar,  which  was  formerly  a  '  ~  '  '  ~ f 
Babylon,  lying  to  the  south  of  i  I  i 

Tlis  jouincvb  \\\.rc  tliu*.  more  extensive  than  those 
of  any  of  his  pu 'Lk<'<.— >i-.  In  Babylonia,  in  the 
yoar  BC  B3o,  Xilai-m  -IUIIM  was  overthrown  by 
his  son  -Marduk-fchuiii-iu .  na  \\  h  o->e  brother  Marduk- 
bel-usati,  however,  raised  a  revolt  against  him. 
Thereupon  Marduk-shum-jclma  relinquished  to  his 
brother  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia,  formerly 
known  as  the  land  of  Kaldu*  (or  Imgi),  at  the  same 

*  The  *  "line  e'cS-i<]  ,  t  in  rv.l  <    d'.to  1 1  an  ol'ki  fonn,  Tvardu 
(whence  j^i,.L.  i-v)      Inc  i\n  n  Kdsiiu  ^Iltb    Ka-dimUs  only 


time  calling  upon  the  king  of  Assyria  for  assist- 
ance. Shalmaneser  attacked  and  killed  the  re- 
bellious brother  of  the  Babylonian  king,  and 
naturally  claimed  an  extension  of  frontier  in 
return  for  his  services 

Of  far  greater  interest   for  biblical  history  is 
"  •    •  •  "  Shalmaneser  against  the  town  ot 

v  '  or  Amatu)  on  the  Orontes,  and 

its  allies,  in  B  0  854,  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign 
Shalmaneser  had  scarcely  conquered  (B  c  85(J) 
and  imprisoned  one  of  his  most  stubborn  op- 
ponents, king  Akhuni  of  Bit-Admi  (bee  above), 
when  a  powerful  ainiy  came  out  to  meet  him  near 
Karkar  (on  the  line  of  march  from  Aleppo  to 
Hamath) . 


Bn-ulri  of  Damascus 
Iikliulim  of  Ilamath 
Aklmbbti  ofSu'il  . 

G-ui  . 

Musi  i 

Iikanat    . 
Matm-ba'al  of  Aivad 

Uaanat 

Adunu-ba'al  of  Sluana 
Ba'sa  (son  of  Hukiiub)   of 
Ammon 

G-indibu  the  Arab 


Chat  lots 

1200 

700 

2000 


10 


30 


Horsemen.    Foot 
1200  20,000 

TOO          10,000 
10,000 
500 
1,000 
10,000 
200 
200 
10,000 

1,000 
Camels 
1,000 


A  mere  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  the  three 
most  important  princes  of  this  league  were  Bir- 
uln  (Benhadad)  of  Damascus,  Irlchulini  of  Hamath, 
and  AkJiabbu  of  Sir'il.  Besides  these,  two  Phcon. 
cities  were  prominent  in  supplying  troops,  Irkanat 
(probably  =cArka,  VT-1  Gn  1017)  and  Slriana  (or 
Siana, <irD  of  Gn  1017,  which  must  be  corrected  to 
^;°) .  Akhabbu  of  Sir'il  is  no  other  than  7rz ng  Ahab 
of  Israel,  who  chose  Jezreel  (the  modern  Zer'in) 
for  his  royal  residence  ;  and  who,  in  his  last  yeai 
(B  c  854),  before  he  went  to  the  war  i  _  4  ••- 
Syrians,  in  which  he  lost  Ms  life,  had  .  <  i  .  u  i 
the  obligation  of  leading  an  army  against  the 
Assyrians.  Shalmaneser 's  victory  over  Damascus 
and  Hamath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
pu  M  ai  i'l,  since  on  two  occasions,  in  B  c.  849  and 
b46,  his  annals  give  an  account  of  the  repulse  of 
the  Syrians  and  their  twelve  allies.  On  the  first 

occasion  (BO  849),  in  • •  ,  the  Israelites 

were  present  in  the  •      le  leadership, 

not  of  Ahab,  but  of  his  son  Joram.  Joram,  how- 
ever, soon  after  was  attacked  by  Benhadad,  and 
Samaria  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  Syrians 
withdrew  only  upon  receiving  information  that  a 
hostile  force  was  marching  against  Damascus. 
The  foes,  however,  were  not  Hittites  and  Musrites 
(2  K  76,  i.e.  from  the  land  of  Musri  in  West 
Armenia),  as  the  Syrians  in  their  panic  at  first 
believed,  but  there  is  the  highest  probability  that 
they  were  the  Assyrians  who,  in  the  year  840, 
made  a  new  expedition  against  Damascus.  ^Finally, 
in  the  year  842  Shalmaneser  made  a  fresh  attack 
on  Syria,  this  time  against  Bir-idri's  (Benhadad's) 
successor  Khaza-ilu  (Hazael),  whom  he  defeated, 
and  ultimately  besieged  in  Damascus.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  devastated,  and  Shalraaneser 
took  the  of.poilimi  \  of  exacting  tribute  from 
T>  !'< .  ^I'lo'i,  jin-1 '  JrtJu'ft  1,1  the  house  of  OmnV  On 
th-  l)h<'k  fM)»k,,-lx  j  KPttv  mentioned  there  are 
pictures  of  the  ambassadors  of  this  same  Jahua, 
bringing  gifts,  with  the  following  inscription: 
'  Tribute  of  Jalma,  son  of  Khumri  •"  silver,  gold,  a 
v(  --J  of  g  il<l.  a  ladle  of  :  "  "i  -•  "-ii :;  drinking  cups, 
'j"lili  n  hiu,\ct^.  tin  (or  Zecsa;,  a  sian  for  the  king's 
La  IT  I  (  a-d  -iv  «ir-shafts  (budilkMti)  I  received.' 

That  thi?»  Jahiiii.  in  >]M,C  of  i,he  inaccuracy  of  the 
expression  'son  '/  *  a''con,:i.'j  to  the  Assyr.  use  of 
the  word,  cof  the  <l\n!i--;\  \  of  Omri,'  must  be 
identified  with  Jehu  of  Israel,  is  a  fact  which  does 

a  dialectic  variant  By  this  we  hee,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Heb  expression  TJr-jfeasdim  had  its  origin  long  before  the 
time  of  Shalm.  n. 
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not  admit  of  the  least  doubt.  Although  at  first  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  was  ielt  on  account  o±  the 
dates  (Ahab  B.C  854,  Jehu  812),  the  identification 
ot  Ahab  with  Akhabbu  ot  Su'il,  and  ot  Jahua 
with  Jehu,  must  now  be  regarded  as  settled.  The 
chronology  of  the  period  ot  the  kings  of  Israel,  as 
is  generally  admitted,  has  been  confused  by  later 
redactors,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  proved  from  the 
summary  of  the  length  of  the  reigns  *  alone.  Now 
that  the  dates  851  and  842  have  been  absolutely 
fixed,  we  have  obtained  data  of  the  highest  value 
for  restoimg  the  oiiguml  numbers  in  the  text  of 
the  Bible  (see  below,  under  Tiglath-pileser  III). 

The  great  Shalmaueser  ir ,  who  lost  his  life  in 
a  rebellion,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Samsi- 
Eamman  IV.  BO  824-812,  who  '  \  v  -1 
against  the  Bab.  kings  Ba^u-  !  -•  •  ;  •  i 
ilarduk-balat-su'ilcbi,  and  also  against  the  land 
ot  Kaldu.  A(hnncing  into  Media  as  tar  as  the  so- 
called  '  White  Mountain,'  El  wend,  near  Ecbatana 
(Hamadan),  he  sought  to  make  the  lands  ot 
Mannai  and  Parsua,  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Lake  Urmia,  secure  against  the  ambition  of  the 
Armenian  king  Ispuims,  son  of  Sardu'arri  I ,  who 
was  eager  to  conquer  them. 

His  son  Eamman-nirctri  III.  (B  C.  811-783)  suc- 
ceeded in  advancing  still  farther  into   the  heart 
of  Media — right  up  to  the  Caspian  Sea.     He  was 
1  when  he  came  to  the  throne.     In  all 
•  •  •  '  his  mother,  the  Bab.  princess  Snmmu- 

ramat  (the  Seimramis  of  Greek  legend),  held  the 
regency  for  him  at  first.  In  Armenia,  his  powerful 
rival  Menuas,  who  lived  at  Turuspa  (Thosp)  on 
the  Lake  of  Van,  caused  him  much  trouble,  wrest- 
ing from  the  Assyrians  seveial  powerful  vassal 
states,  e.g.  Khani-rabbat  (Melitene)  and  Dayaini. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  account  of  Ramman- 
niran*s  campaigns  against  Syria  and  Palestine  are 
so  very  scanty:  'From  t1  ;,  ••  -Ji-t  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  land  of  K  ;,  s\  ",!•  Syria), 
Amurri  (Coelesyna)  to  its  farthest  borders, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  the  land  of  Omri  (Israel),  Udumu 
(Edom),  and  Palastu  (Phihstia),  right  up  to 
the  great  western  sea,  I  reduced  to  subjection 
and  exacted  tribute  and  imposts:  I  marched 
against  the  "land  of  asses"  (Damascus),  and 
shut  up  Mari'a,  king  of  the  land  of  asses  (mat 
imiri-su),  in  his  chief  town  Damascus.  Dread  of 
renowned  Assur  struck  him  to  the  earth:  he 
clasped  my  feet  and  gave  himself  up.  .  .  .  Ills 
countless  wealth  and  goods  I  seized  in  Damascus , 
his  residence  in  the  midst  of  his  royal  palace  ' 
The  Assyr.  list  of  officers  for  the  year  804  mentions 
an  expedition  to  the  town  of  Ba'ali  (=  nr^va  at 
the  foot  of  Hernion  ?),  and  for  the  year  797  one  to 
Manzu'ati  (rVosp  9  ?)?  which  is  evidently  a  town  of 
the  Israelites.  In  one  of  these  years  Eamman- 
nirari's  expedition  against  Damascus,  Edom,  and 
Philistia  must  have  taken  place.  It  happened 
either  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Isr.  king 
Jehoahaz,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
his  successor  Joa-li.  W'^idhur  to  the  Bible, 
Benhadad  son  of  Il.i/i-1  w^  kriir  of  Damascus 
at  the  time.  If  th  -  i1  ->,  Vin.'n  is  only  a  title, 
like  the  Aramaic  Marya"',  'Lord,'  unless  we  see  in 
Mari' a  a  brother  of  Hazael  of  whom  nothing  else 
is  known. 

Under  the  successors  of  Eamman-nirari,  Shal- 
maneser  III.  B.C  782-773),  Assur-dan  III.  (B.C. 
772-755),  and  Assur-nirM  II.  (BO  754-745), 
Assyria  was  always  losing  more  territory  to  the 
Armenians.  Armenia  was  ruled  at  this  time  by 

*  Fiorn  TCohoboam  1o  the  sixth  year  of  Hezeteiah  there  are 
260wni*«  wink  liomdcrobo.iniT  touo<lH'n(oom|U<1stofsiamaiia) 
iaeie  are  onlv  '241  Vs  u  muuci  of  hid  iiom  the  tkatli  of 
Solomon  TO  is  c  722  lluic  aie  on]\  J1S  vo-ii-  rlli(  mistuki 
anso*- \\itli  le^ard  to  Pck.ili.  In^toadoi  TYknhi'ih  2  vcai  -  IVkah 
20  >e!ir<s,  we  oiifrhl  Hinji'v  to  rend  T'ikah  (1  30:11-'  IMcnhiak  is 
onlv  tlic  fuller  foim  of  the  name  Pekah 


the  mighty  kings  Argistis  (c.  B.C  780-700)  and 
Sardu'ani  n.  (B.C.  700-730),  and  ultimately  all  '  the 
lands  of  Na'iii'  to  the  north  ol  the  Tigris,  from 
Melitene  to  Lake  Urmia,  came  into  its  possession. 

This  period  of  deepest  eclipse  (whilst  Isiael 
flourished  at  the  same  time  under  Jeroboam  u.) 
was  followed  by  an  era  of  V"UV,H  niv.  which  lasted 
for  a  long  time  without  a  bu  ak  uii'lt  r  the  usuiper 
Pulu  or  (to  give  him  his  official  tit'  *  "i  .' ' 
isharra  TIL,  called  in  the  Bible  '•'  *  •'  .  -.  • 
(B.C  745-727),  who  raised  Assyria  to  a  height 
unreacbed  before,  and  may  therefore  be  called, 
and  with  much  reason,  the  real  founder  of  the 
great  Assyrian  monarchy  (in  its  largest  sense). 
For  the  first  time  in  his  •  »  T  . n  "  -  •"  -  • 
brought  Babylonia,  where  \  »-!!,",/  ;\ 
nassar)  reigned  Irom  u  c  747-732  and  Nabu-naclin- 
zir  from  B.C  783-732,  directly  under  the  sway 
of  the  Assyr.  sceptre.  He  also  reconquered  the 
territories  that  had  been  lost  to  Armenia,  and 
annexed  to  the  Assyr.  empire  a  great  part  of  Syria, 
where  before  there  had  only  been  at  the  best  of 
times  some  vassal  states — never  any  properly 
constituted  provinces.  In  Babylonia,  Tiglath- 
pileser  had  next  to  deal  with  the  Aramaean  tribes 
on  the  frontieis  of  Babylon  and  Elam,  among 
whom  the  Pukudu  (Pekod,  Ezk  232S,  Jer  5023)  and 
Gambulu  played  the  chief  part,  and  to  whom  also 
belonged  the  Nabatu,*  who  at  later  times 
emigrated  to  the  north-west  of  Arabia.  The  in- 
stigators of  this  rebellion  were  probably  the  small 
states  of  the  Kaldi,  or  Chaldeans,  in  the  south 
and  middle  of  Babylonia.  The  prime  mover  was 
a  certain  Ukinzir  (Chmzeros)  from  Bit-Anmkkan, 
who  ultimately,  in  B  o.  731,  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  Bab.  throne.  Already  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Aramaeans  in  7  •  "•  T  "  •  had  assumed  the 

title  'King  of  -  i  •  '  •  \  d,*  but  now,  after 
his  victory  over  Ukin-zir,  he  got  himself  crowned 
'King  of  Babylon'  with  great  solemnity  at  the 
new-year  festival  of  B  c.  728. 

In  the  year  B.C.  744  Tiglath-pileser  marched 
through  the  land  of  Namri  (see  above)  right  into 
the  interior  of  Media  to  the  Bikni  mountains,  to 
Demavend,  that  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  in  order  to  reassert  Assyr  influence,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Armenians.  He  re- 
conquered also  (B  c.  737)  the  provinces  of  Parsua 
and  Bustus,  that  lie  between  Armenia  and  Media. 
In  the  North  of  Syria  the  Armenians  had  been 
driven  out  by  Mati-el  of  Jakhan  (also  written 
A  khan),  who  was  called,  in  accordance  with  his 
descent,  Prince  of  Bit-Agiisi.  Tiglath-pileser 
1  • -'  _•  \  Yin  in  his  royal  residence  at  Arpad 
^  I  •  !  I"'  0  ,,  north  of  Aleppo,  the  biblical  Arpad), 
which,  after  three  years'  resistance,  fell  into  his 
hands  in  B.C  740.  He  had  previously  (B.C.  743) 
repelled  the  Armenian  army  which  tried  to  impede 
the  siege  of  Arpad,  and  had  defeated  it  in  a  de- 
cisive battle  on  the  Upper  Euphrates. 

Tiglath-pileser  was  now  able  for  the  first  time  to 
advance  into  the  interior  of  Syria.  In  the  year 
B.C.  738  he  (••niKioHd  the  town  of  Kullanl 
(Calno,  Is  109),  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Hamath, 
and  <-\  ••••,>  v<  '•  •"  -A-nya'u  of  Ja'udi.'  t  Nineteen 
distri  ,  ^  ••!  If. i'!ii  li  fell  before  him  and  were 
captured,  while  Kullani,  which  was  evidently  the 
residence  of  Asriya'u,  became  the  seat  of  an  Assyr. 
governor.  Thereupon  all  the  independent  kings 
of  Syria  who  lived  in  the  neighbourmo;  regions 
(Kustaspi  of  Kummukh,  Razunnu  of  Damascus, 

tion 'i  «  ;i  ''-tilU  tf.'u.'ir  1 i-»  )'  .  I  \<  \  ',  'i  t  '«  \<f<'>o  ,  <"' 
the  01  •  1 1  <  Vibd1.1  '  vi  >  -  --J1  <  •  i  10  o  '  c  •  •  'd,  are  the 
welKi.'^-n  >h.'ib.'iin  1 1-  'Ijsi'vnt  n  \  am,i  i ,  o-Ljin,  as  the 
Nabataan  miciiprions  inform  us. 

f  Not  J  ml  ill  P^"1^  but  a  country  in  the  north  of  Syria 
ft1*,  as  the  inscription  of  king  Panammu  of  Sam'al  makes 
obvious. 
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Minikhimmi  of  Samirtna,  Hiram  of  Tyre,  Sibitti- 
bi'il  of  Gebal,  Urik  of  Ku'i,  Pisiris  of  Carchemish, 
Ini-el  of  Hamath,  Panainmu  of  Sam'al,  Tarkhulara 
of  Gurgum),  and  some  also  who  lived  in  more  re- 
mote districts,  viz.  the  princes  of  Milid  (Malatlyeh) 
and  Tabal  (Tubal),  and,  a  North.-  Arabian  queen, 
Zabibi,*  came  to  do  homage  to  the  great  king. 
Another  expedition  to  the  West  followed  in  the 
year  B.C.  734,  which  was  specially  directed  against 
Phihstia,  where  king  Khammu  (Hanno)  of  Gaza 
was  defeated. 

The  main  campaign  against  Damascus  and 
Israel,  however,  belongs  to  the  years  B.C.  733  and 
732.  In  Israel,  Pekah  (Assyr.  PaJcakhu')  had  just 
succeeded  Menahem  on  the  throne.  Kezin  (Ra- 
zunnu),  king  of  Syria,  was  defeated.  Damascus 
was  besieged  (B.C.  733)  and  captured  (B  o.  732).  In 
Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  took  a  series  of  towns,  in- 
cluding the  whole  land  of  Naphtali  (2  K  1529),  and 
Pekah  was  compelled  to  pay  a  very  considerable 
tribute.  In  the  year  B  0.  731  he  was  murdered,  and 
Hoshea  (Assyr.  JLwsi'f)  was  confirmed  by  Tiglath- 
pilese  r  a-s  1\  j  iii  •  >  "  Israel.  After  the  fall  of  Damascus 
(B  c.  7o2),  \\nxcaforthwith  became  the  seat  of  an 
Assyr.  governor,  the  following  princes,  Sanib  of 
Amman,  Salam&n  of  Moab,  Mitmti  of  Ashkelon, 
Jcfukhazi  (2-0.  Joahaz=  fuller  form  of  Ahaz)  of 
Judah,  and  Kaus-malak  of  33dom,  were  compelled 
to  pay  tribute.  Ahaz  had  some  time  previously 
called  in  TiJa'-j-1  -'••"  to  protect  him  against 
Pekah  and  Rezm,  wno  had  robbed  him  of  the 
harbour  of  Elath.  The  Arabian  queen  Samsi 
was  also  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  who  took  the 
oppoiianity  of  •  '  .  into  the  north  of  Arabia 

f<Vtbe  lirhi  time.  1  Hereupon  certain  Arab  tribes, 
even  the  remote  Sabseans,  sent  him  rich  presents. 

The  following  synchronisms  in  Tiglath-pileser's 
annals,  which  may  be  safely  trusted,  are  of 
fiiiiiome  importance  for  the  chronology  of  Israel 
ami  JiuLili-  — 

738      B  o.,  Menahem  of  Israel. 

733-2    „      Pekah  of  Israel. 

732       ,,      Ahaz  of  Judah. 

731  (?)  ,,     Hoshea  of  Israel. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Rezin  of  Damascus, 
as  is  stated  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  inscriptions, 
was  the  contemporary  of  all  these  kings. 

If  we  accept  B  C.  854  as  the  last  year  of  Ahab, 
B.C.  842  as  the  first  year  of  Jehu,  and  B.C.  722  as 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  we  may 
construct  the  chronology  of  Israel  as  follows  :—  - 

842  B.u  ,  1st  year  of  Jehu,  who  reigned  28  years. 

814   „     1st  year  of  Joahaz,  „       17      „ 

797    ,,      1st  year  of  Joash,  ,,       16      ,, 

782    ,,  16th  year  of  Joash  and 

1st  year  of  Jeroboam  ir.   ,,       41      „ 

742    ,,  41st  year  of         „ 

Zechariah  reigned  6  months, 

741    ,,     Shallum  one  month. 

1st  year  of  Menahem,       ,,       10      „ 

732  „  10th    „     „ 

1st  year  of  Pekah. 

731    ,,    2nd  year  of  Pekah 

730    ,,     1st  year  of  Hoshea  „        9      „ 

722    ,,    9th  year  of  Hoshea  and 
conquest  of  Samaria. 

There  is  room  in  this  arrangement  for  only  a  two- 
years'  reign  of  Pekah.  Exactly  the  same  things 
are  related  of  Pekahiah  as  of  Pekah,  and  the  two 
names  are  virtually  the  same  (see  above).  It  is 
clear  that  the  original  text  of  the  Bk.  of  Kings 
had  only  one  Pekah  (or  Pekahiah),  who  reigned 


*  "Probihlv*  fhe  vui5*  tho  pnrcessof  tho  Bu'.Trns  (for  which 
•wo  may,  however,  substitute  Sub  nous,  s*2D  <  not  to  bo  con- 
founded \\itli  the  Sabipnn-  S3U'^  in  Aiabiun  Tribe  -winch  is 
always  mentioned  Just  in  tho  inscriptions  OT  Ti^lizh-pilrser 
thac  '<«pcak  of  the  cnbitta  of  the  Azabiaiis  (Ma^'nunb  =  NJ*2, 

s  =  njD^%,  eic  ; 


two  years,  between  Menahem  and  Hoshea.  The 
addition  of  Pekah9 s  twenty  years  to  Pekahiah's  two 
was  the  work  of  a  later  editor,  and,  as  a  result, 
all  the  synchronisms  of  Israel  and  Judah  for  this 
period  naturally  fell  into  disorder.  Instead  of 
there  being  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  between 
the  Bible  and  the  inscriptions  in  relation  to 
chronology,  the  latter  rather  help  us  to  coriect 
an  old  error  in  the  text  of  the  Bible  (not  in  the 
Bible  itself  as  the  word  of  God— only  in  the  text), 
while  they  have  essentially  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  biblical  narrative  i1  •••  ,r  1-  v-; 

We  have  still  to  sper<K  »»,  a  :•!•".  which  Tiglath- 
pileser  was  the  first  to  introduce,  and  which 
essentially  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  In  forming  new  piovmces,  he 
and  his  successors  adopted  the  following  plan. 
As  the  cuneiform  *  •  J  "*•*  and  the  Books  of 
Kings  (e.g.  2  K  152&  i7uj  relate,  all  sections  of  the 
population  were  transplanted  into  distant  pro- 
vinces, and,  conversely,  the  territories  thus  left 
empty  were  settled  with  other  prisoners  of  war. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  king  Panammu  of 
8wttfo>l<i  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  the 
year  B  c.  738,  the  Berlin  Museum  now  possesses 
several  inscriptions  from  Zinjlrli  (south  of 
Mar'ash,  Assyr.  Markasi)  belonging  to  Panam- 
mu's  son  JBir-Rokeb  (23-12),  which  are  written 
in  old  Phoen.  characters,  and  composed  in  a 
dialect  which  is  a  mixture  of  Can.  and  Aramaic. 
These  hi-ciiptions  mention  Tiglath-pileser, — the 
word  being  spelt  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  OT, 
"iD^s-i^n  (it  is  also  on  one  occasion  spelt  "lO^Sen^n) 
— calling  Mm  "WN*tt>o,  and  on  one  occasion 
*  Lord  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth'  NID 
Kp-iN  ^:n  (Assyr.  sJiar-kibrat-irbitti,  king  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world).  Panammu,  son  of 
Bir-zur,  died  in  the  camp  of  T  -  • 

Damascus  B.C.  733  or  732,  VIM  ,  :  •  .'  o 
was  appointed  king  of  Sam'i.l  by  t'i<>  Assyr,  king. 
The  inscriptions  of  Zinjirli  relate  that  Bir-zur, 
the  grandfather  of  Bir-Rokeb,  was  murdered  by  a 
usurper  '•  ""  "" ""  '  Vsnya'u  mentioned  in  the 
annals  o  '  ,•)  from  the  uuglibouruicj 

country  -  ,  '  .  >\),  whereupon  Panammu 
turned  t  »  T*  ",,'•-  "  ^  «  for  protection.  It  seems 
that  in  ;>:« '. :  '-  ,""•  -  another  Panammu,  son  of 
Karal,  had  ruled  over  Ja'udi  (n^),  one  of  whose 

-  -i   »  ;  -:i-    ' :,    somewhat  ancient  writing)  has 
,  ,-  h  I   • ,:    -.,'•< .    Both  these  Panammu  belonged 

to  the  dynasty  of  G-abbar,  which  in  the  time  of  Shal- 
maneser  II.  was  m  possession  of  Bani'al,  and  whose 
kings  were  called  "uj  ^*?D  (kings  of  Kabbar).  The 
gods  of  Sam'al  and  Ja'udi  are  Hadad-El,  Kokeb- 
El  (who  was  also  called  n^3  Sp=Lord  of  the 
House),  Shemesh,  and  rtc-^iep — tlu-  last-named 
being  a  special  god  of  Ja'udi.  The  name  of  the 
usurper  Asriya'u  (most  i -HI  :»",•"•._  — ,)  points  to 
an  Israelitish  descent.  \  »,^,  i'i  '  )•  Hamath  in 
the  time  of  Sargon  was  called  sometimes  2l$- 
tVdi,  sometimes  la'u-li'di,  which  also  points  to  his 
Isr.  origin.  The  redactors  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
appear  to  have  possessed  information  about  this 
Asriya'u  of  Ja'udi,  since  they  cvi-Umh  identified 
him  with  king  Uzziah*  of  JiuLsili.  a  in  I  in  many 
places  the  name  nnrj;  has  been  substituted  in  the 
text  for  rp?y.  Sam'al,  too  (=Northland),  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Bible,  for  Nu  24^*  evidently  ought 
to  read:  4A  vessel  (?)  shall  come  from  Sam'al 
(S«DE>D)  and  boats  from  Kittim  (Cyprus)  which 
shall  aMict  Asshur  (not  Assyria,  but=Asshurlm, 
G-n  258,  2  S  2^),  and  shall  afflict  Eber ;  moioovor.  ho 
himself  also  (=0g  of  Bashan,  cf.  LXX^)  ^liall  cunu' 
to  destruction.'  The  whole  passage  refers  to  the 
attacks  made  by  the  populations  of  the  Mediter. 

*  Prophetic  hid  attire  clcarlv  shews  that  U/ziah  wa=5  hi*  only 
name,  a^  al-o  does  the  \\ell-kno-\\n  old  Heb  Seal  •  of  Shtbany^ 
seryantof  TJxzlyd,'  my  "up 
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(Europe  and  Asia  Minor)  upon  Syria  and  Egypt  in 
the  days  of  Ramses  in. 

I'M.-iaili-iviii^o'  was  followed  by  Shalman-ashand 
IV.,  the  tihalmaneser  of  the  Bible  (B  c.  726-722),  who 
was  probably  his  son.  As  king  of  Babylon  he  was 
called  Ululai  (Elulseus),  i.e.  4he  who  was  born  in 
the  month  Elul.'  Immediately  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  before  the  year  B  o.  727  was  over 
(726  was  the  first  official  year  of  his  reign),  he 
conquered  the  Assyr.  town  r<"  •  I  •  •  '^ 
2  K  1724?).  In  the  year  E.(  : ' 
/Samaria,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  a  three  years' 
siege,  in  the  first  month  of  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Sargon,  who  took  all  the  credit  for  this 
achievement,  as  well  as  for  the  transportation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  without  thinking  of  his  predecessor. 
The  Bible  account,  however,  very  justly  connects 
the  name  of  Shalmaneser  with  the  fall  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  (B  C  722). 

Israel  now,  like  the  kingdom  of  Damascus 
before,  became  an  Assyr.  province,  Samaria  being 
the  seat  of  the  governor. 

The  zenith  of  Assyr.  power  was  reached  in  the 
reign  of  the  usurper  Sargon*  (Assyr.  Sharru-ukm 
=  * the  king  has  restored  order '),  B.C  721-705,  who 
is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Is  201),  in 
connexion  with  i]i<»  tjikiu.  of  Ashdod.  In  the  very 
year  that  he  (r.tuiO'i.  \\\*  >:i  his  reign  ('at  the 
beginning  of  his  re^n,'  as  the  official  expression 
runs) ,  B  C.  722,  he  carried  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria,  27,290  men,  to  the  rivers  Belikh  and 
Khabor,  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  the  cities  of  Media 
(2  K  17(J),  settling  Babylonian  (Cuthaites)  and 
other  colonists  in  the  territories  of  the  conquered 
city. 

Jargon's  main  political  ambition  was  the  con- 
solidation of  Babylonia,  as  well  as  the  provinces  of 
Assyria  which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  and  finally 
Syria.  This  ambition  was  realised  by  the  final 
reduction  of  Armenia,  whose  king  at  that  time 
was  Rusa  (or  Ursa),  the  son  of  Irimenas,  and  also 
by  the  humiliation  of  the  Mannseans  t  C*£  Jer  5 127), 

who    were    the    most         •    • •>    Armenia 

possessed,  and  of  ••  s  L  ••  r-  (Assyr. 
Zikirtu),  an  Eranian  •:  • .-  •  ;  •  hich  lived 
to  the  east  of  the  Mannseans ;  and  finally  by  the 
war  against  Elam.  The  last-named  state  was 
henceforth  the  most  dangerous  foe  the  power  of 
Assyria  possessed,  and  was  always  in  firm  alliance 
with  the  small  states  of  South  TJsl  ".•";•  V 
called  Chaldeans),  and  above  r."  •  /'  -\  ",  *  . 
Tiu  piir.ou  of  Bit-yakm,  Mjui1iil\-'),jl-Mina.  im~ 
iMiMKu-.'lv  after  the  death  of  Shalmaneser,  had 
seized  the  throne  of  Babylonia  for  himself.  In  B  c. 
721  Sargon,  who  had  till  then  been  occupied 
with  other  duties,  marched  against  him  and  his 
ally  T\*  ii'Ml ,!"  : .-  of  Elam.  The  battle  was  inde- 
cisive; and  JSargon  had  to  march  against  the 
Armenians ;  so  that  it  was  not  till  B  c.  710  that 
he  was  successful  in  defeating  Maiduk-pal-idma, 
and  •  i:  "i  V.i'"  i.  crowned  kino  ol  Babylon  (B.C. 
709- /~u<j; ,  Ims  Mardnk-pal-idma  is  the  Merodach- 
baladan  of  the  Bible,  whose  embassy  to  Hezekiah, 
which  is  related  in  2  K  2012ff-  as  a  .supplement  to 
Sennacherib's  campaign,  belongs  either  to  B.o.  715 
(first  year  of  Hezekiali's  reign)  or  to  708,  in  which 
year  Merodach-baladan  was  king  of  Babylon  a 
second  time. 
Of  Sargon's  other  campaigns,  those  against 

*  The  Hebrew  PJHD  is  based  upon  a  similar  word  in  popular 
use,  Sarg-anu  (= '  mighty  ')• 

1  In  the  \oai  K  c  1 15  A  'Nfannucan  go  \tmor  Ddiu'k'ku  \*  mcn- 
Tioiiul  in  the  anna's  of  •junfon,  and  m  B,O.  713  a  hud  of  \\\\- 
Damkku  beta  con  Man  and  I1U]»  (in  the  west  of  Media)  In 
Assyrian  it  is  called  Mfit  7?'g-l)ainkku,  "Land  of  1m  I);  na«>ri 
(UoiiM  of  the  Punce)  of  J)umkku  "  This  Oaiukku  i*.  o-uderTlv 
tne  T>tyoJiwt  (Dc-iocos)  01  Gioek  uudmoii.  who,  ncconlirig  to  ili«.- 
Luei  «-toiy,  \vastlu  llrstking  of  Media  (tamii  also  iGomci,  On 
lo3)  i*  mentioned  as  having  bioken  into  Armenia  even  ui  the 
turn-  of  i: argon 


Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  have  special  interest 
for  the  OT  student.  The  first,  B  C  720,  was  an 
expedition  to  suppress  an  insurrection  which  a 
certain  HQ-bi'di,*  who  is  also  called  la'u-bi'di,  had 
raised  in  Jfamath.  This  Ilu-bi'di  had  not  only 
induced  the  Assyr.  provinces  of  Aipad,  Siniyra, 
Damascus,  and  Samaria  to  revolt,  but  had  also 
formed  an  alliance  with  Khanunu  (Hanno)  of 
Gaza  and  Sib'i  (KID  2  K  17*,  i.e  Sev'e)  of  Egypt. 
Probably  Judah,  where  Ahaz  was  still  on  the 
throne,  was  also  included  in  the  alliance,  since 
^  *  e  calls  himself  (indeed  before  he  speaks 
at  all)  the  '  Conqueror  of  the  remote 
land  of  Judah.'  The  Egyp.  army  was,  however, 
defeated  at  Rapikhu  (Raphia,  south  of  Gaza),  and 
Hanno  found  himself  in  an  Assyr.  prison,  while 
Ilu-bi'di  and  his  other  allies  were  defeated  and 
destroyed  at  Karkar  (in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hamath) . 

In  the  year  715  Sargon  undertook  a  campaign 
into  the  interior  of  North  Arabia  *  against  the 
remote  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  of  whom  the  wise 
and  "•••!"  •  "  '  *  The  tribes  of  Thamud, 
IbM  .  !1  •  /  2513  oaac,  according  to 

LXX  Mao-o-a/JL,  1  Ch  4-5  MacrejuLa/ji  ?) ,  and  7\-  ,.\i'j'  M 
(n?^,  LXX  Ta^a)  were  conquered,  and  partially 
settled  in  Samaria.  Thereupon  Pir'u  (cf.  DNIS  Jos 
10s,  scarcely  equivalent  to  Pharaoh)  of  Musur  (the 
territory  called  Ma'in-Muzra"n  of  the  South  Arabian 

m   the    north    of    the 

x          , ,    A  ieen  Samsi  of    Aribi  (a  •    •          N 
Arabia),  and  the  Sabaan  Ita'amar  /    •*,  ! 

South  Arabian  inscriptions),  '  the  kings  of  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  desert,5  brought  rich  presents,  among 
which  were  'sweet-smelling  spices  of  the  moun- 
tains' (frankincense),  gold,  precious  stones,  horses, 
and  camels. 

In  the  year  B  0.  711,  the  same  year  in  which  the 
North  Syrian  state  Gurgum  (capital  town  Markasi, 
modern  Mar  ash)  became  an  Assyr.  province,  t  a 
certain  Yainani,  who  is  also  called  Yatna,  $  over- 
threw king  Akhimiti  of  Ashdod  When  the 
Assyrians  despatched  an  expeditio;  : '  •,  •  \  -V 
dod  (cf.  Is  20),  Philistia  (Pilistu),  •'  :  i  -!;  T  i  , 
Edorn  (Udumu),  and  Moab  (MaTab),  instead  of 
sending  their  presents  to  Assur,  sent  them  to  king 
Pir'u  of  Musur,  who  has  been  already  mentioned, 
because  they  trusted  to  him  and  to  Aiabia  (Gush, 
Is  20s  and  often  in  the  OT).  Ashdod  and  Gath 
(Gimtu)  were  •  \  ""  and  made  into  an  Assyr. 
province,  but  \  •  \  -to  the  *  king  of  Milukh ' 
(north-west  of  Arabia,  cf,  Job  396  n™,  parallel  to 
n?T.JZ).  It  is  evidently  the  same  Pir'u  of  Musur 
who  is  alluded  to  ir  n  '  M"  "  •  i-sage  which  runs, 
He  ( Yamani)  fled  i  »  I  ,  •  •  i  •  w  ot  Musur  which 
belongs  to  the  district  of  Milukh,'  the  last  phrase 
being  added  to  distinguish  this  Musur  from  the 
Musur  which  is  the  i-cuhal-m  of  Firvpt. 

Besides  these  campaigns  01  ^ru^-a'a,  which  are 
of  great  important  o  mr  ilit4,  *»i'idv  uL  the  Bible, 
we  may  further  mention  that  in  B.C  709  he 
received  presents  from  seven  Cyprian  kings.  An 
image  of  him,  which  is  now  in  Berlin,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  island  of  C\  \  .m-  ^(  c  above,  p.  178a). 

The  new  residence  v,l,n-L  Sumn  built  for  him- 
self in  Khorsabad  (see  above,  p.  178b)  was  conse- 
crated in  the  year  B.C.  707.  In  the  year  B.C.  705, 
however,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  who 
was  probably  instigated  by  his  own  son  Sennacherib, 
The  latter,  strangely  enough,  never  mentions  his 
father  in  his  inscriptions.  As  far  as  the  character 
of  Sargon  is  concerned,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  from 

*  On  thi^  name  «-(e  above  Orli  T-*  read  Ilu-iibi'di  and  Ja-ubi'di 
(or  Iliii-iiVu'ih)  v  nh  mm  n  k-^  •piobih'iuv 

I  Ahuvlv  in  n  r  717  a  H-niUi  l.uo  natl  bciilk-n  the  powerful 
1own  ol  Oin'hcrni-li  id'  I*  1"°^  Kuimnnkh  (.Coniiriiig'eiie),  too, 
camcj  inulor  The  i)o\\ci  of  A-.}  ua  in  it  c  70S 

*('omi>aio  tlie  A-^viian  name  lot  C\prii^  Jam  ana,  ofwMclt 
pouiup-  flLiiuan,  ]u\'in  ^loni.ij  is  «x  i>.ii  ulel  (diuloc.ic'il)  form. 
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liis  in-.(M.i>«ions  that  as  ;  Father  of  his  country'  he 
deserves  the  praise  of  being  called  a  '  righteous  and 
noble  prince '  (of.  especially  on  this  point  the  very 
instructive  cylinder  inscription,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Lyon). 

Sui-akhi-irba  ('Sin  multiply  the  "brothers1),  the 
biblical  /Sennacherib,  reigned  irom  B  c  704-681.  He 
it  was  who  removed  the  royal  residence  from 
Kalakh  back  again  to  Nineveh,  which,  by  exten- 
sive building  operations,  and  at  the  expense  of 
Babylon,  which  he  destroyed  in  a  very  barbarous 
lash  ion,  he  elevated  into  the  capital  of  the  united 
empire  of  Assyna  and  Babylonia.  The  great 
palace,  too,  in  the  south-west  of  Ivouyunjik  deserves 
to  be  specially  mentioned — the  'peerless  palace,' 
which  in  later  times  the  grandson  of  Sennacherib, 
Assnrbanipal,  surrounded  with  buildings.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  great  arsenal  (bit  kutalli)  at 
Nebi-yunus,  which  Esarhaddon  extended,  and  the 
magnificent  waterworks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nineveh. 

The  most  important  political  undertakings  of 
Sennacherib  were  his  wars  against  Elam  and  Baby- 
lonia on  the  one  side,  and  his  expeditions  to  the 
West  on  the  other  The  only  other  campaign  worth 
mentioning  was  one  against  CiUcia  (properly 
KhilaLkn,  the  mountain  district  in  the  interior* 
of  Cilicia)  and  Tabal  (the  biblical  Tubal),  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  year  B,c  695.  Probably 
it  is  this  expedition  that  is  referred  to  in  the  re- 
mark of  Berosus,  that  Sennacherib,  '  after  a  severe 
struggle  «  '  the  lonians  who  dwelt  on  the 

Cilician  ,  ,  then  [  •  ""  "  :  Tarsus.'  The 
Assyrians  had  also  to  .  •  this  district  a 
second  time  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib,  in  the  year 
B  c  681 ;  for  at  the  moment  when  Sennacherib  was 
murdered,  the  crown  prince  Esarhaddon  was  m 
Khani-rabbat  (east  of  Tabal)  with  his  troops. 

In  Babylonia,  Merodach-baladan  the  Chaldee, 
who  is  so  well  known  from  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon, 
had  established  himself  once  more  upon  the  throne, 
having  allied  himself  for  this  purpose  with  Kudur- 
nankhundi  of  JElam  and  the  Aramaean  nomad 
tribes.  Sennacherib  conquered  Merodach-baladan 
and  his  allies,  and  " .  1 1  •'•  • '  i  >  TJ  "- T<  i  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon.  V  i1-  i  •,  '  ••"--  ..  ••-.when 
the  Elamites,  as  allies  of  Babylonia,  always  had  a 
hand  in  the  game  (Merodach-baladari  himself  on 
one  occasion  taking  part  in  the  struggle  again), 
in  BO.  091  the  bloody  battle  of  Khalulln,  which 
ended  unsuccessfully,  or  at  any  rate  indecisively,  for 
Sennacherib,  was  fought  against  the  united  armies 
of  the  Elamites,  "V  ""  •"  ,-  \  mseans,  Chal- 
dneans,  and  certain  .  •  *  The  Median 

districts  Anzaii  (also  written  Anshan),  where  the 
dynasty  of  Cyrus  oiinm.'uid.  a  'd  Illip,  were  now, 
as  allies  of  Elam,  :oi  iLo  i'i-:  time  called  after 
Parsua,  the  motherland  of  the  later  Persians.  At 
last,  in  the  year  B.C.  689,  Sennacherib  succeeded  in 
taking  possession  of  Babylon,  and  in  \\naking 
fearful  vi»  ircauoo  upon  it.  It  was  Li.\o!ifl  i>  ilu 
ground,  •rnl  only  rebuilt  again  in  later  times  under 
Sennacherib's  gentler  and  nobler-hearted  son  Esar- 
haddon. 

Sennacherib's  great  expedition  to  the  West, 
which  was  undertaken  in  the  year  701,  began  with 
the  punishment  of  king  Luli  (Elulseus)  of  jSidon, 
who  fled  'into  the  sea,'  possibly  to  Cyprus  or  else 
to  the  island  of  Tyre,  which,  it  we  are  to  trust  our 
Greek  sources  of  information,  was  besieged  by  the 
Assyr.  king  in  vain. 

In  Sidon  a  new  king,  TubaSaJ  (Ethobaal),  was 
appointed,  to  whom  Sarepta,  Akko,  and  other 
PhoMi.  states  were  given.  Arvad  and  Gebal 

*  K  '."  r^  "  ~  *™  '»M  i*  *  •  -^  i  1  ,1  -  ;',  *  CiHcian  coast- 
land  ivii'.^'vi.  •  i-i  i  >'\-<.i'e  I-*  i"  HI  lit  ii/^r'iiWnTnK, 
Arvad  i1  ('  k,u  .'»..  L'JI->  hoiL  'i^'i- *  KM  II.KIJ..  are  fotmdin 
the  OT. 


(Byblus),  however,  like  Ashdod  of  Philistia  and 
the  states  bordering  on  Judsea,  Ammon,  Moab,  and 
Edom,  offered  a  voluntary  tribute.  The  town  of 
Ashkelon  in  Philistia,  whose  king  SidkQ,  (Zedekiah) 
refused  to  pay  tribute,  together  with  Joppa 
(Yappu)  and  other  towns,  were  conquered  and 
plundered.  The  town  of  Ekron  (Amkarruna) 
handed  its  king  Padi,  who  had  submitted  to  the 
Assyrians,  over  to  Hezekiah  (Khazakiya1  u)  of 
Judah  Ekron  and  Judah  called  in  to  their  assist- 
ance the  king  of  Musur  (see  above)  and  the 
archers  of  the  king  of  Milukh,  but  were  defeated 
by  Sennacherib  at  Eltekeh  (Altaku).  Sennacherib 
next  besieged  and  conquered  46  fenced  cities  and 
villages  of  Judah,  and  carried  off  200,150  of  their 
inhabitants  ntil  at  last  he  pitched 

his  camp  in  .          LaLishu},  the  extreme 

south-western  corner  of  Judah.  Up  to  this 
point  the  passage  in  2  K  1813  agrees  with  the 
Assyr.  narrative:  'In  the  fourteenth  year  of  king 
Hezekiah  (B.C.  701)  did  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria,  corne  tip  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah,  and  took  them.1  Then  the  Bible  account 
goes  on  to  say  that  Hezekiah  sent  a  me-^auo  or 
peace  to  Sennacherib  at  Lachish,  and  that  Senna- 
cherib promised  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities 
on  the  payment  ot  800  talents  of  silver  and  30 
talents  of  gold  (2  K  1814'16).  In  spite  of  this,  as 
the  biblical  narrative  continues  (2  K  18 17  to  198), 
Sennacherib  sent  his  chief  officer  with  an  army  to 
invest  Jerusalem,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Assyria  again  without  having  effected  his  purpose. 
The  main  points  of  tins  record  agree  with  Senna- 
cherib's own  account :  *  and  Hezekiah  himself  I  shut 
up  like  a  bird  m  a  cage  in  Jerusalem  (Ur-Salimmu), 
his  royal  city.  I  threw  up  entrenchments  against 
him,  and  when  any  one  came  out  of  the  gate  ot  the 
city,  I  '  ""  ""  him.  The  cities  that  had  been 
taken  ,  •  •  him  I  cut  off  from  his  land  and 

gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ashdod,  Ekron  (Padi), 
and  Gaza.  In  addition  to  his  former  assessment 
(see  above,  'the  300  talents  of  silver  and  the  30 
talents  of  gold '),  I  added  other  tribute,  and  exacted 
it  from  him.  Dread  of  the  greatness  of  my 
majesty  overwhelmed  Hezekiah ;  while  the  Be- 
da  win  (?  Assyr.  amel  Urbi)  and  his  own  special 
warriors,  whom  he  had  collecte"1  '  '  • 
defend  Jerusalem,  rendered  him  no  • 
batlfttT).  In  addition  to  the  30  talents  of  gokfand 
800*  talents  of  silver,  precious  stones,  antimony  t 
.  .  .  his  daughters  and  women  from  his  harem, 
male  and  female  slaves,  he  sent  his  ambassadors 
after  me,  to  bring  to  Nineveh  an  extra  gift  of 
tribute  and  an  •  •  )f  his  fealty.' 

To  a  later  t  .  -  we  must  infer  from 
the  fact  that  mention  is  made  o"'  ,1  T  *  •  ,• 
king  Tirhakah,  called  Tarku  by  !  -r  ••  i  ,  ,  . 
\-Viirbav/ippr  belongs  the  account  given  in  the 
B  i  i)lo  ('2  \\.  1 Ji"-<! ') .  It  really  appears  as  if  Sennacherib 
had  undertaken,  shortly  before  his  death,  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Arabians  (cf.  the  inscriptions 
of  Esarhaddon,  and  Herodotus  n.  141),  and  had 
made  use  of  the  oppoiruintv  to  march  a  second 
tun  i,  ,12,'i'n-i  TTezekiah  as  well. 

>iu.n, ,  ,i,  <  i  this,  on  the  20th  of  Tebet  081  B  c., 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  son,  or,  according  to 
the  account  m  2  K 1937,  by  his  two  sons,  Adramrnelech 
and  Sharezer.  The  rebellion  lasted  till  the  2nd  of 
Adar,  about  a  month  and  a  half,  because  Esar- 
haddon, who  had  been  appointed  by  Sennacherib 
to  succeed  him,  was  at  that  time  absent  m  Armenia, 
whither  the  *  i  -•>  s  j  •  "-  »•  i:  :ied  against  him, 
only,  however,  !•  ^<  •!  •  •  «  i 

Esarhaddon    thereupon    ascended    the    throne 

*  The  annual  tribute  of  800  talents  of  silver  imposed  on 
Hezekiah  was  thus  increased  "by  500  talents. 

t  Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  a  series  of  other  special 
presents. 
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amidst  general  rejoicing,  on  18th  of  Adar  681  B  c , 
and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  town 
ot  Babylon,  towards  which  he  had  always  shown 
special  tavour. 

Ash  iir-alhi'idina  (i.e. '  Asur  give  still  a  brother '), 
the  ^Esarhaddon  of  the  Bible,  reigned  from  B  o 
080-009.  Dining  his  reign  a  great  danger 
threatened  \--'  •  .1  •  ;,  -count  of  an  invasion  of 
the  Cmimei  ,  -  ^  i  •  '  ;  their  land  was  called 
Gaimr,  see  above,  p.  187a,  note),  who  joined  with 
the  Medes  and  burst  like  a  storm  upon  the  country. 
These  Cnnmenans  were  Eranian  nomads,  who, 
according  to  classical  tradition,  had  originally 
come  from  the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
who  had  threatened  even  in.  the  time  of  Sargon  to 
cross  the  Caucasus  into  Armenia  There  was  a 
certain  Dusanm  of  Saparda  ("n?D,  Ob  v.20),  an 
Ispakai  of  Ishkiisa  (TJSC'N*),  a  Median  chief 
Maitwttarsu,  and  a  Ettstarit  of  Earkassi  (the 
Karkasia  of  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon)  in  Media, 
who,  m  conjunction  with  the  Mannseans,  and  with 
Tiuspcti  leader  of  the  Gimirrai,  threatened  the  east 
frontier  ol  Assyria,  and  more  especially  Eishassi^ 
which,  since  the  time  of  Sargon,  had  been  an 
Assyr  town,  and  \  "  •  "iey  were  suc- 

cessful in  taking.       \  ;  ,  however,  ad- 

vanced into  Media  as  far  as  Patus'arra  (TiareLcr- 
xopets,  Strabo  xv,  3),  4to  the  borders  of  the  salt 
desert  at  the  verge  of  the  Bikni  mountains'  (or 
Demavend) .  In  the  north-west  he  conquered  the 
Cilicians,  who  had  allied  themselves  with  Ishkallu 
of  Tabal,  Muggallu  of  Milida,  and  the  Kuzzurakai, 
enlisting  Greek  soldiers  against  them,  as  Berosus 
narrates. 

Ashur-akhi-idina's  chief  successes,  however,  were 
in  the  West.  After  he  had  conquered  and  beheaded 
(670)  the  king  of  Sidon,  Abdi-Milkut,  he  besieged 
king  Ba'al  in  Tyre,  and  "brought  to  a  successful 
issue  a  very  hazardous  expedition  to  the  remote 
land  of  J3$0«  (m  of  Job  &22),  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia.  He  also  led  OE  two  occasions  (BO 
074  and  671)  expeditions  to  Egypt  against  the 
Pharaoh  Tirhakah.  He  conquered  Memphis  (B  G 
071),  and  established  over  it  an  Assyr.  vassal-king, 
Necho  by  name.  The  Assyr.  hoop-)  js-'h.inced  as 
far  as  Thebes  (Ni'i,  N5),  so  \ht\\,  'Ijr!i»kah  was 
compelled  to  flee  into  his  Ethiopian  motherland. 
Ashur-akhi-idina  was  the  first  Assyr.  king  able  to 
assume  the  proud  title  4Kmg  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Paturisi  (= Upper  Egypt,  Dnns),  and  Kus  (Nubia 
or  Ethiopia).'  He  boasted  of  the  ihu.oc-s  he  bui-t. 
and  •  -•  "»  V.  '»f  'he  great  arsenal  in  Xcbi-yuiM-. 
lor  •,.  ••!  si.ti:-.  of  which,  he  tells  us,  22 
kings  (of  whom  10  were  princes  of  towns  in 
Cyprus)  were  compelled  to  send  materials  :  Ba'al  of 
Tyre,  Manasseh  (Minasi)  of  Judah,  Kansgabri  of 
Edoni,  Musur  of  Moab,  and  the  kings  of  Ammon, 
Gaza,  Ashkelon,  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Gebal,  and  Arvad. 
Manasseh  is  also  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Assurbanipal,  though  only  briefly,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  (B.C.  668)  ;  and  as  the  Bible 
account  says  that  he  reigned  till  642,  his  trans- 
portation to  Babylon,  mentioned  in  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  must  have  taken  place  under  Assur- 
1  «r  i1  \".  ir  (\  uot  under  Esarhaddon. 

I  -  -u"M  »!'  was  about  to  invade  Egypt  a  third 
time,  in  B.C.  669,  when  he  was  taken  ill  on  the 
journey.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  Arahsamna 
(Marcheshvan)  in  the  same  year. 

His  son  and  successor,  Assur-lani-pal  (the  Sarda- 
napalus  of  the  Greeks,  the  Osnappar  of  the  Bible, 
Ezr  410),  BC.  668-626,  was  marked  out  by  Esar- 
haddon as  heir  to  the  throne  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  12th  of  lyyar  B.C.  669.  After  coining  to  the 
tin  one,  he  allowed  his  brother  bamas-sum-ukin 
(Sammuojlies,  or  Saosduchmos) ,  in  accoi dance  with 
Esarhaddon' s  wishes,  to  be  crowned  king  of  Babylon 
(in  lyyar  B.C.  668).  He  was  the  last  great  king  of 


Assyria.  In  his  reign  we  clearly  see  the  downfall 
of  the  Assyr.  world-empire  approaching,  Assur- 
bani-pal  had  been  educated  from  early  youth  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Babylonians,  and  it 
is  entirely  owing  to  his  literary  tastes  that  we 
possess  so  many  remains  oi  old  Bab.  literature  in 
new  Assyr.  copies  (see  above,  p.  178a).  He  was  a 
real  Oriental  despot,  keeping  his  generals  and 
armies  busy  in  the  provinces  and  along  the 
frontiers,  while  he  himself  lived  at  home,  with  Ins 
wives,  his  sciences,  and  the  service  of  his  gods. 

One    of   the    first    of    A—  -  .  "^       ider- 

takings  was  directed  again-  i  •  •  •  ,i  . ,  -  had 
regained  possession  of  Memphis.  The  expedition, 
which  had  been  broken  off  owing  to  the  death  of 
Esarhaddon,  was  resumed.  Tirhakah  was  de- 
feated and  pursued  to  Thebes,  whence,  however, 
as  before,  he  escaped  to  Ethiopia.  The  smaller 
princes  of  the  delta  weie  enrolled  as  Assyr. 
vassal-kings.  Some  of  them  (such  as  JSTecho  of 
Sais)  who  tried  to  throw  oil  the  Assyr.  yoke,  and 
called  in  Tirhakah  to  help  them,  were  compelled  to 
go  in  chains  to  Nineveh  Necho  obtained  tavour 
with  A-s.iiujnr'u1,  again,  and  was  reinvested  with 
the  r:.V  o>  S.IN.  Meanwhile  Tirhakah  had  died, 
and  his  nephew  Tandamani  (Tanut-Amon) ,  son  of 
Sabako,  conquered  Thebes  and  On  (Heliopolis). 
Assurbanipal  marched  ,  k.  i  -  TV"  a  second 
time,  drove  out  the  km_  i  I  '  •»  -.  and  made 
Necho' s  son  Psamtik  (A-  \  \'  -  i\  \\  ;  Pharaoli 
B.C.  663.  Afterwards  Psamtik,  by  the  help  of  the 
Ionian  and  Carian  troops  which  Gyges,  kmg  of  the 
Lydians,  had  sent  to  him,  succeeded  in  freeing 
himself  from  the  control  of  Assyria.  The  Gyges, 
just  mentioned  (Assyr.  Gugu),  requested  help 
from  Assurbanipal,  when  the  Cimmerians  (see 
above)  invaded  Lydia  in  B.C  657.  His  son  Ardys 
drove  out  the  Cimmerians  from  Lydia,  and  after- 
wards conquered  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to 
the  river  Halys. 

The  might  of  Assyria  spent  itself,  in  the  time  of 
Assurbanipal,  in  the  conflict  with  Babylonia  and 
Elam.  It  was  only  after  a  furious  struggle  that 
Assurbanipal  succeeded  in  defeating  his  insurrec- 
tionary brother  Samas-sum-uJcin  (who  in  B.C.  648 
threw  himself,  in  despair  on  account  of  his  defeat, 
into  the  flames  of  burning  Babylon),  and  his  allies 
the  Elamites,  and  in  ••  --i  i  ••"•>.,  c:,:-;  ;  c  640,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  th-  K."  •  •  'ii  oi  !  ,  -EL  Samas- 
sum-ufeiris  other  allh -,  ,  !,•  ("m  d  <i-  -,  the  Baby- 
lonian Aramaeans,  the  kings  of  the  West  (probably 
Manasseh  was  amongst  them.)  and  of  Arabia 
(specially  of  Kidru,  i  e.  "^P,  and Nabayati,  i.e.  nlp^) 
were  also  subdued.  These  contests,  however,  so 
weakened  the  resources  of  Assyria,  that  revolt 
f,  "nv.  jij: .  M  revolt  was  the  order  of  the  day,  especi- 

;   i -ill' i  Mannsean  and  Median  districts  (between 
Armenia  and  Elam).     Some  expeditions  against 
Akhsir,   king    of   the    Mannseans,   against   Biris- 
khadri,  a  Median,  and  against  the  sons  of  Gr&gi 
of.  Ezk  38  and  39,  Gog  and  U  ,   •_   ,"  (.  .V  :,i,nd  of 
•rog)  and  of  Sakhi  (the  Sakes '  \  <   i.  <l    •  \  ^  « ->back 
for  many  decades  the  storn  '  •     .    •*  -  »    \  r  now 
beginning  to  •  »          "fVIth  regard  to  the  attacks 
instigated  by  /    ;  (cf.  Lygdami          '  ••  .     " 

the  Cimmerians,   fetrabo  i.   3.   21  ?)  ' 

Sanda-kshatra  against  Assyria,  our  information  is 
based  on  dark  hints  contained  in  a  prayer  of 
Assurbanipal  to  Merodach,  the  god  of  the  city  of 
Babylon.  Whether  A—  iirVuniptil  reigned  from 
B.C.  648-625  over  ItahOumu.  uudoi  the  name 
Kandalanu,  known  to  us  from  contract-tablets 
and  through  Ptolemy,  or  whether  this  was  the 

*  The  same  tiling  also  probably  happened  in  the  ca?e  of 
Manasseh,  only  at  a  later  time,  when  A  «*m  -barn-pa1  \vis  tta\  n  £ 
in  Babylon  (instead  of  Nineveh)  probably  ahorilv  airor  the  dc:itli 
of  his  rebellious  brother  Samas-sum-ukin  (B.C.  64b),  whose  ally 
Manasseh  had  been. 
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name  of  a  rival  king,  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. We  only  know  that  after  the  death  of 
Assurbampai,  the  Chaldsean  Nabopolassar  (Nabii- 
pal-uzur) ,  who  was  originally  one  ot  \  -  •''•  :  "•« 
n-  i.  i  il-  il1  tamed  tor  himselt  the  i 
;ii<  ojVi.u.'t).  In  Assyria  itself  *  '  'was 

succeeded  Toy  his  son  Asur-itil-ilfa    ^  '  form 

of  which  was  A^s  r-'i'l-T*  --jk'P.  who  ruled  at 
least  four  years,  and  by  his  other  son  tim-shar-ishkun 
(at  least  seven  years),  who  was  probably  the  Sarakus 
of  Berosus,  and  hence  the  last  king  Assyria  ever 
had.  It  was  in  his  day  that  the  swamping  of 
anterior  Asia,  by  the  Saksean  Scythians  (men- 
tioned in  OT),  the  Urn  man-man  da  (or  hordes  of 
the  Manda)  of  the  Assyr  inscriptions,  took  place. 
This  was  only  the  prelude  to  the  end.  As  a  newly  - 
discoveied  cylinder  ot  the  Bab.  king  Nabonidus 
relates,  fifty-four  years  before  the  consecration  of 
the  temple  of  Sin  in  Harran,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Manda  hordes,  a  Manda  king, 
who  was  probably  called  Arbak,*  working  in  con- 
junction, as  the  cylinder  just  mentioned  clearly 
proves,  with  Nabopolassar  (Belesys),  razed  to  the 
ground  the  famous  Assyrian  capital.  Nineveh 
probably  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes  in 
607,  after  a  two  years'  siege,  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Sin  seems  to  belong  to  some- 
where about  the  third  year  of  Nabonidus  (553) . 

Nahum's  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  and  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia  breathed  freely  again  when 
the  stronghold  of  their  tyrants  was  demolished. 
The  small  remaining  territory  (since  the  Pharaoh 
JSTecho  II  had  taken  away  Palestine  and  Syria)  was 
divided  between  the  Scythians,  to  whom  the  Medes 
of  classical  tradition  (Cyaxares)  belonged,  and  the 
Babylonians,  ^r<  •  '"'  falling  to  the  latter. 
The  names  Assur  and  .Nineveh  survived,  to  a  large 
extent,  because  of  the  lasting  effects  of  the  influence 
of  tlie  Assyr.  empho  in  politics  and  culture  alike. 
Even  down  to  the  Cluiiimu  era  this  is  proved  by 
(among  other  reasons)  the  fact  that  the  whole 
district  of  the  Euplnates  and  Tigris  (including 
Babylonia)  was  called  Assyria  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  even  to-day  we  call  the  science 
which  has  to  do  with  the  antiquities  of  both 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  which  has  thrown 
new  light  on  many  important  passages  in.  Holy 
Writ — Assyriology. 
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*  According  to  Ctcsia-*,  ho  -\\as  called  V.rl>ake<-  A  eleai 
allusion  to  this  name  is  found  in  Nabonidus'  cylinder  inscnption, 
1  Vengeance  took  (iriba,  tuMt)  the  fearless  king1  of  Manda' ,  cf 
turrit,  tukfo  (=shakan  grimilli),  to  take  vong-oance,  and  Ileb 
3n,  1  S  2539  Justin  i.  8  ffivcs  the  fuller  form  Arbactus  (prob  the 
Lraman  Arba-tuklita,  of  which  Aibak  is  a  form  of  endearment) 


, 

i-7-,'>  ./-«  ,  Fried.  Wolagd<t*  Para- 
a  detailed  descuption  of  the  ^eo^iapln 
-  \  7>  i  "Delattie, 


16ST-DS,  6  vols  ,   RP,  being1  En»    ti    of  the  Assyr    and  Eg-\  r 

vols  1,  r-4,  5,  7,  9,  11,  London,  1^78  fol  ,  NewSenes, 

>  -  fol.     f    ".    »¥/r,  "."    Bibliothek,  collection  of 

As^i.  and  Bab       <,  \  -    i  \-1      <l       d  translated,   ed    b)r  E 

bchi  adoi,  vols  land  2  (Assyi.  V  7'.    "      I8b9-90 

(I))    AIIT  —  Penot    et    Chipi  ,  rt    duns 

I*  Antiquite,  vol  n  Chaldeenx  et  As&ynens,  Pans,  1SS4,  S. 
Birch  and  T  G  Pinches,  JBronze  Ornaments  from  JBalatctit,  4 
pts  lSbO-S2 

(E)  GEOGR  VPHY  OF  ASSYRT-V,  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  OT  — 
Sctuadei,  Eeihnsch,  und  G-escluehtbforsehung  ;  Ei 
aur     •',  .       -    •'•     G  " 

de>'  '»\v  '•  "v" 
dies?  (pp.  1C9-829  ffi 
of"  -  ,- 

L1^  i        •     '  '  i, 

elk  -          '  ••  .  •  '   0.  White- 

hou^e,  2  vols.  London,  1889 

(j?0  SPECIAL  BOOKS  ON  Tiin  HISTORY  OF  ASSYKIV  —  Goouje 
Eawhnson,  Thsffive,  Great  MonarQlues  of  the  Ancient  Eastern 
\Vo)'ld,4:VQ\&  London,  1862-07,  4th  ed  ls~9(Assyria=  the  second 
monaichy);^  -,  -•',"•  '*»•  riftf  torn  the  jtfarlieftt  Times  to 
me  Fall  oj-  *".  /-.  •  c  /  I.  •  ,.•  .«  i  S75  ,  Hommel,  GenehieIi,U  Bab 
u  Assyr  ,  Berlin,  1885-^0  (pp  5G-V11  t:^c  a  detailed  account  of 
the  IM  I1  i  a  d  evciv.LinMi-j  ,  C  I*  Tiele,  Bal>  -As^/r 
Gesi'i  1  *  t  -  <••!  ISSOandlSSS,  Winckler,  ff^sc/i  ^rt/^  w. 
1  •.  /  T-',)  1892,  Altonent  Forsehrnigen,  Leip  ISllo-or), 
i  •  '»  \  I  ss  trien  uncl  Nineveh  in  G-eschiGhte  und  Sar/e  nach 
i.e.  607,  Beilin,  1891  p.  HOMMEL 

1ST  ID  (A'Ao-ra^  B  »Ap7ar,  AY  Sadas).—  1322  or 
3622  of  his  descendants  are  mentioned  as  leturnmg 
with  Zerubbabel  (1  Es  513)  He  is  called  Azgad 
(^M)  in  the  can.  books  ;  and  1222  descendants  are 
mentioned  m  the  parallel  list  in  Ezr  212  (B  'AiryaS, 
AsA/87a5),  2322  in.  Neh  717  (B  'Ao-y^S,  N  'A<rraS,  A 
*A7eraS).  He  appears  as  Astath  ('AtrTad),  1  Es  8^, 
when  a  second  detachment  of  111  return  under 
Ezra  (  =Ezr  812,  B  'Ao-raS,  A  'Afyatf).  Azgad  appears 
nrioiiL  ih-J  leaders  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
No'i  ,'  N*  li  1015  B  'A<r7c£5,  A  'AfyrfJ). 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKEEAY, 
ASTATH.—  See  ASTAB. 

ASTONIED,  the  past  part,  of  the  old  verb 
astony,  of  which  astonish  is  a  later  coiK.ul.o'i  v!  is 
found  only  in  OT,  but  there  ten  turn-,,  K  pi  '••  4, 
Job  17s  1820,  Is  52W,r  Jer  14»,  Bzk4^,  Dn  3»  4"  ol 
RV  retains  'astonied'  (and  even  changes  'aston- 
ished '  into  '  astonied  '  at  Ezk  315)  ;  but  Amer. 
EV  prefers  'astonished,'  except  Dn.  59  where  KV 
and  Amer.  KV  give  'perplexed'  (^3^,  the  only 
occurrence).  See  ASTONISHED.  J.  HASTINGS. 

ASTONISHED.—  This  part,  (the  finite  verb  does 
not  occur)  had  undoubtedly  more  force  when  AV 
was  made  than  it  has  now.  Perhaps  the  verb 
astound,  which  started  off  later  from  the  orig. 
astonien  or  astunien,  has  carried  away  some  of  its 
strength.  The  orig.  idea  was  to  stun,  or  stupefy 
as  with  a  thunderbolt  (Lat  extonare  'to  thunder'  , 
cf.  Milton,  JERst.  of  Britain,  'Astonished  and 
struck  with  supers  til  ion  as  with  a  planet';  and 
the  Argument  to  Par,  Lost,  Bk.  i.,  *  Satan  with  his 
Angels  lying  on  the  burning  lake,  thunderstruck 
and  astonished  »)  ;  then  to  shock  mentally,  bewilder. 
The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  part,  seems  to  be  in 
Coverdale's  Bible  (1535)  at  Jer  212,  which  was  re- 
tained m  AV,  'Be  a.,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and 
be  horribly  afraid.'  It  is  used  14  times  in  0  r 
astr.  of  =W,  once  (Job  26^)  of  ncn.  jn  NT  it  is  tt° 
of  tKirxfaffto  10  times  (9  times  in  Gosp.,  and  always 
in  ref.  to  Christ's  words,  except  Mk  7s  of  His 
works  ;  once  in  Ac  1312  *  being  a.  at  the  teaching  of 
the  Lord  ')  j  of  &-t<mjiu  6  times,  of  0a/jL$€ca  and  Q&pftos 

*'  The  suffix  &&  is,  in  most  other  words  o  i\  nrt<Vl  ""i  * 
the  derivation  is  from  a  French  verb  cndmp  »f  -'*".'  'i<l  i"i  inirir 
its  prcs  part  in  -tenant  ;  so  that  ihc  ad'  i  n  ot  :t  1M  :  < 
picsont  ea«c  is  nnnnthoiired  and  incorrect  li  wn-  [n.»'n'>\ 
added  jnaely  to  pive  tht  Moid  a  fuller  sou  nl,  and  fiom  -ouu 
dislike  to  tho  foim  a#tom/  winch  was  the  foini  into  which  the 
M.E  ffMto7t/inhaApa«&c<l  —  <koat  Ettpiwl  Diet*  ft.®. 

k  1*  tin-  <ri-»aT  pft--iLr»  vNr**'1  "c((M  <i'  \V  -nS)M.  ,iuvn  '•• 
1''^  !i  i1  1  in1  vi'i'x  ^'I'l  '^('i1  ^  '•'  r  ^cii  vc  >(.!•  »*.i'  -  tlv»  r>'.'  i«"»' 
ift-'o-iti'i  '  ir  i')1!1  i  rnoiL  c'i;imaoiijlii''i^/«iow^i7«*7.1  In'C'i11  » 
Jiri  »  'C»-i^r»-  r. 
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once  each.*  JiV  retains  *a.'  J1  •  •  *  i  ! 
OT,  but  in  NT  changes  it  into  *  amazed, 
Gr.  is  other  than  e/c-rrA^crcrw.  Astonishment  is 
found  only  once  in  NT,  Mk  542  'they  were  aed 
with  a  great  a.'  (RV^  *  amazed  with  a  great  amaze- 
ment,'  Gr.  gKffracns)  in  ref.  to  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter.  But  RV  adds  Mk  168  *  trembling  and 
a.  had  come  upon  them '  (Gr.  tevrturu,  AV  ( they 
trembled  and  were  amazed').  In  OT  a.  is  more 
frequent.  In  Ps  60s  *  thou  hast  made  us  to  drink 
the  wine  of  a.*  (n?SPO,  RV  £  staggering J),  the  obs. 

Ehysical  sense  of  stupefaction  is  conveyed.  (Cf. 
3  5117  *  thou  hast  drunken  the  bowl  of  the  cup  of 
staggering  [same  Heb.],  and  drained  it.')  As  tr* 
of  fl£P  'a.  freq.  means  an  object  of  a.t  and  always 
in  a  strong  sense;  esp.  in  Jer.,  as  2518  *to  make 
them  a  desolation,  an  a.,  an  hissing,  and  a  curse.5 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ASTROLOGI1N  is  the  more  accurate  form, 
having  the  classical  termin.  -anus  added  to  a  class, 
root.  But  while  the  :  "...  rorm  theologian 
held  its  ground,  astrolo0-  •  •  •  Eng.  term.  ~&r 

drove  this  out.  It  is  found  in  Dn  227,  AV  1611, 
and  Camb.  Bible,  but  is  replaced  by  r-iroV  •  :  in 
nearly  all  mod.  editions.  J.  JI.\M  IM;^. 

1STRONOMY  AND   ASTROLOGY.  ~~  Heavenly 

bodies,  in  Genesis,  are  called  *  lights  *  or  *  bodies 
giving  light '  (11x9,  pi.  m*«?  ma'dr,  me'oroth).  Dill- 
mann  (Genesis)  remarks  that  in  no  other  work  (of 
creation)  is  the  object  of  their  creation  so  fully 
indicated,  and  asks  whether  a  silent  contrast  to 
heathen  si:]  in -Jit  ion.  ^liuli  was  attached  to  the 
stars,  may  noi  ho  i1:oui:i.  The  object  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  stated  to  be  *  to  divide  between 
the  day  and  the  night,'  and  'for  signs,  for  seasons, 
and  for  days  and  years/  and  it  is  tor  this  purpose 
that  they  are  fixed  (lit.  *  given, *  npk  |n*.l,  *  and  he 
[God]  gave  them J)  in  the  firmament.  The  whole 
account  of  the  creation  and  placing  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is,  in  fact,  based  on  the  old  geocentric  view 
of  the  ancient  astronomers,  which  mainly  prevailed 
until  the  birth  of  modern  astronomy.  The  account 
as  given  in  Gn,  however,  is  correct  for  the  time 
at  which  it  was  written,  and  suited  the  needs  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
heavenly  bodies  were  among  the  grant  marvels  of 
the  creative  power  of  God,  and  they  are  taken 
purely  and  simply  from  1 1  i-o:-i4  of  view  of  what 
they  are  for  us,  and  the  •  "• ,'.  j!i-  y  have  upon  our 
minds,  regardless  of  any  preconceived  or  acquired 
scientific  ideas  and  theories  that  we  may  possess. 

Not  less  than  the  Hebrews  did  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  regard  the  heavenly  bodies  as  for 
signs  and  seasons,  days  and  years ;  and  this  view 
was  associated  with  their  usual  heathen  ideas  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  divinities.  The  following 
translation  of  the  portion  of  the  Bab.  creation 
story,  corresponding  with  Gn  1,  will  form  a  basis 
of  comparison  with  the  two  accounts  : — 

*He  (Merodach)  formed  the  stations  of  the  great  gods- 
stars  were  their  likeness ;  lie  ca-isocl  iho  f-<t  .I'lff  i  to  be  set ; 
lit  (1  -"/i  :i"l  lh" year;  lu»  outlined  tho  firm-,  (oz  the  constella- 

i-'-M'-1 ); 
he  caused  three  stars  t  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  12  months ; 

"     "       "  '          •  "  "  "    fir.  -r<>; 

:  <  ••.  .         ,    .          •  o  .M  K(J  so  make  known 

their  limits, 
that  an  error  might  not  be  made,  that  none  might  sin. 


*  Besides  iE/miuj  (Jth  UM  1317 151,  Sir  4818.  i  Mac  1622)  and 
0au^ia(WJsl73,  lMa<  "  ."  •'»  -r  ,'  •  -  '  a.  as trtt  of  retf/ottrfu 
(Jth  140,  *•«""  (Jth  -  •  *  r  •  •  v  , »  i  184),  and  xKraxXfoo-u 

(2  Mac  3»X  thereby  showing-  more  clearly  the  force  of  the 
Eng.  word. 

t  The  lumavi  were  seven  in  number,  and  seem  to  have  been 
constellations,  among  them  being  Arcitenens. 

I  Or,  possibly,  constellations. 
§  Apparently = new  year's  day. 

II  So  Jensen.    The  original  word  ia  Nibiru,  regarded  by  Fried. 
Delitzsch   in   1885  as  being = Heb.  T^J?  ma'abhar,  'place  of 
passing,'  "here = *  zodiac.' 


He  set  with  him  the  station  of  Bel  and  ^a ; 
he  opened  then  great  gates  on  both  sides, 

•*    *       '      •     1  '  -'    '  -r  ••  i  Tie  left  and  the  right— 

He  caused  Nannaru  (the  moon)  to  shine,  (and)  he  ruled  the 

night, 
he  designated  MTP  also  as  the  thing  of  the  night,  to  make  known 

the  time. 

Monthly,  without  failing,  i»p  «  -oV^  •'  fY  i^ :-»  a  -\  ,•- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  m<- .   •  i«>  -     '    :••      •  «  •  -,  -ur, 
J'    *  i     "          •  '  •  •        i  •*  >  *  i  ,.  » <.  .  -  :  i  vo£  time) — 

o,1. .  .•  ,-w  ".iic  ..    .:     .1    i    .  -ring.' 

At  this  point  the  text  is  mutilated  j  but  after  the 
plaeingof  the  moon,  the  chief  god  of  the  Babylonians 
is  represented  as  turning  his  attention  to  the  sun, 
and  'when  the  sun  arrived  on  the  horizon  of 
heaven,'  he  seems  to  have  addressed  and  directed 
him  as  to  his  course.  Imperfect  as  the  Bab.  text 
here  is,  it  is  nevertheless  easy  to  see  that  it  is  the 
account  of  a  nation  who  knew  much  more  of 
astronomy,  on  the  whole,  than  the  Hebrews.  This 
is,  in  fact,  indicated  *  \  "•  ""  •  >  '  berof  tablets 
from  Babylonia  and  \  -.  :  •  •  to  astrology 
that  have  been  founa,  as  wen  as  inose  referring  to 
astronomy  proper,  in  which  the  stars  and  planets 
are  enumerated  and  classified,  and  their  positions 
sometimes  described.  Catalogues  of  these  works 
were  made,  and  explanations  how  to  use  them  were 
given.  References,  not  only  to  stars,  but  also  to 
comets,  are  found,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  Hebrews,  in  OT,  do  not  seem  to  have  looked  on  the  stare 
from  an  astronomical  or  astrological  point  of  view,  but  rather  as 
signs  placed  in  the  heavena,  one  of  their  most  important  func- 
i\  1 1 .»«.  i  <;  ;  >  •"'  j\\  .;n"  power  of  the  Almighty.  Thus  we  are 
toM  U,*;  lie  en,,  ul  them  (Gn  !«,  Job  9»,  Ps  83  etc.), 
•• .  •'»  "•  i  -ii.  •  ,•  •  '*  ,  •  i  (**!  1474),  and  has  the  whole  of  them 
i  •  i  •» .  > »  •  O1  ' '' .'  '•'''.'  horrors  of  His  "  •  <"  *  it 
belongs  that  the  stars  lose  their  brightness  i  ,  52?, 

Lk  2125,  jn  gao,  Bev  $12),  fall  from  heaven  like  withered  leaves 
(Is 344— the  stars  are  here  called  *all  the  host  of  heaven'),— a 
simile  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  observation  of  falling 
or  'shooting*  stars,  just  as  the  reference,  in  Jude  v,1^  to 
'wandering* stars'  possibly  derived  its  origin  from  the  comets 
which  came  to  excite  the  wonder  and  terror  of  the  world.  In 
the  expression  'courses'  of  the  stars  (Jg  52<*)  it  is  the  planets 
that  are  referred  to*  The  distance  of  the  stars  from  the  earth 
seemntohave  struck  the  nations  of  the  ancient-  world,  lionri 
the  mention  of  the  stars  in  Job  2£i«,  cf.  also  Is  H".  l.ic  «-M"- 
parison  of  their  brightness  is  made  in  1  00  IE*1,  ami  ;he  r 
great  number  referred  to  in  He  Ilia. 

The  stars  are,  as  a  rule,  indicated  by  the  usual 
word  apto  Mkab,  Arab,  kawkab,  Syr.  kawkebd, 
Eth.  kawkab  and  Mkabt  Assyr.  kaJckabu.  One  of 
the  poetic  expressions  for  *  stars  *  is  ^  '3^3  '  stars 
of  the  morning,'  an  expression  applied  apparently 
to  the  angels  (Job  387) ;  and  the  words  '  morning 
star  *  could  also  be  applied  to  a  man  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  great,  like  the  high  priest  Simon 
(Sir  506) ;  to  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired,  as 
'  salvation'  (2  P  I18)  and  *  heavenly  glory'  (Kev  2s8) ; 
and,  finally,  to  Christ  Himself  (Rev  22Ifl). 

The  date  at  -which  the  stars  were  divided  into 
constellations  is  very  remote,  and  there  is  consider- 
ab]<  ii'i  ••  S'JI'.M!  \  as  to  the  approximate  period  and 
th<  •>  .••'.»  \\ ,  i"  uhom  tliii  division  had  its  origin. 
In  j  I  ;  I--1 .'!.»:  .1  \ ,  however,  it  is  due  to  the  Chal- 
daeans,  who  seem  to  have  had  it  from  the  Ak- 
kadians, most  of  the  names  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  and  constellations  being  written  in  the  non- 
Sem.  dialect  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  Ilebreu  s,  in 
their  turn,  may  have  obtained  their  knowledge  of 
the  constellations  from  the  Chaldseans,  but  we  have 
no  real  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  well-known  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear, 
ety  "ash  (Job  9*)  or  &£  "ayish  (fern.  Job  38s2),*  is 
said  to  be  connected  with  na'sh  *  a  bier/  th.e  name 
of  that  <'OMj*f<-lla!io'i  in  Arabic.  The  *  sons'  of 
'Ayish  (B-;-  are  -pnkcn  of  in  Job  383a,  and  are 
regarded  as  the  three  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  bear, 
a  parallel  to  the  Arab,  expression  bancit  na'sh 
'tfie  daughters  of  the  bier,5  which  means  the 
*  For  '  the  bear'  of  the  RV  the  AV  hag  *  Arcturus ' 
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same  thing.    The  Arab,  legend  connected  with  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  is  as  follows  : — 

Na'sh  having  been  killed  by  Gedi  (the  pole  star), 
the  children  of  Na'sh  (the  sons  in  front  with  the  body 
of  their  father,  the  daughter  behind  with  the  nurse, 
who  carries  a  child  in  her  arms)  go  round  nightly 
-iii1:i-  .'  I'"1  muiderer,  with  the  hope  of  avenging 

•  iscii    .5  l.ci  *>  death.     Canopus  (Arab.  SuMl},  how- 
ever, wishes  to  go  to  the  help  of  Gedt,  but,  having 
set  out  too  late,  finds  himself  always  foiled,  not 
being  able  to  reach  his  point  in  time  to  prevent  the 
..!••     •    *  '  •     catastrophe.    Whether  some  legend 
-.':'.       •,!     •     was  attached  to  the  constellation 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  uncertain,  and,  whilst 
admitting  a  likeness  in  the  Heb.  and  Arab,  names, 
the  differences  in  their  forms  must,  nevertheless, 
not  b    ',>•,•,"'  i-  ii.     Fried.  Delitzsch  points  out  that 
the   llo b.  -.,;  elsewhere   (Job   419  etc.)  means   *a 
moth,'  and  that  a  star  bearing  that  name  (sdsu 
s  moth ')  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Assyro- 
!1:V  i..  ',ri,  (WAUL  49, 64).    M.  A.  Stern  (in  the 
Jud\  deitschr.  1866)  regards  this  constellation  as 
the  Pleiades. 

Another  constellation  mentioned  is  Orion,  in  Heb. 
V'df  (Job  99  3S31,  Am  58),  pi.  o'S'o?  (Is  1310).*  The 
word  inean,s,  literally,  *  the  fool,'  or  *  impious  one,' 
ro-s -,o  !•",;!•_,  with  Arab,  jabbdr,  Syr,  gabbararf 
Ohald.  nipfiia  '  the  giant,'  the  name  given  to  this 
constellation  by  the  Semites  of  old  becaus,  i  \i'j  ."ui  u 
as  the  figure  of  a  •  *  \*  one  of  i', ,  'irj-.M 
male  figures  seen  •  •  ••  ,1  .  boundary-stones 
which  show  hguics  of  the  constellations,  Gesenius 
suggests  that  they  (the  Hebrews,  etc.)  seem  to 
have  looked  on  this  constellation  as  the  figure  of 
an  impious  giant  bound  in  the  sky,  whence  Job 
3881  '  Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? '  The 
plural  in  Is  1310  *  constellations,'  means,  literally, 

*  the  Orions  * — the  giant  constellations  of  the  sky, 
prominent  by  their  brightness.    A  very  ingenious 
bujrjrestion  is  that  quoted  in  the  Chronicon  Pas- 
ckale,  Cedrenus,  John   of   Antioch,  and  others, 
from  Pers.  sources,  that  Chesil  or  Orion  is  the 
impious  giant  Nimrod  chained  to  the    heavens. 
This,  however,  is  late,  and  probably  has  no  solid 
basis  as  its  origin. 

The  well-kno  •,  M  )•«•  •  •  •  in  Job  (99)  supplies  us 
also  with  the  •  ••  ,s  |,»>  .  ie  Pleiades,  ."ID^D  ktmak, 
Syr.  kima,  Arab,  thwrayya,  t\oi<li>i  Dunning  'heap/ 
'cluster,'  'plenty,'  'multitude,'  from  the  seven 
larger  stars  and  the  smaller  ones  closely  grouped 
therewith.  The  Arabs  also  call  the  Pleiades 
an-najm  'the  star,'  or  *  cluster'  par  excellence, 
said  to  be  so  named  on  account  of  their  monthly 
conjunction  with  the  moon,  by  which  they  served 
to  measure  time,  and  thus  rule  the  calendar. 
In  Job  3881,  npr?  itonj?0,  'the  cluster  (AV  'sweet 
influences')  of  the  Pleiades'  is  mentioned,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Arab.  *aM  ath-thurayya.  The 
"H, •!•*•"•  <(  B.  David  Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon) 
r  !<••:•  '  , '•!!,  the  'bands  of  the  Pleiades'  referred 
to  their  influence  upon  vegetation,  Mmah  having 
great  cold,  and  binding  up  the  fruit,  though  K. 
Isaac  described  the  influence  of  the  Pleiades  as 
being  the  reverse  of  this,  ripening  the  fruits.  In 
the  Pers.  poets  (Sadi,  Hafiz,  etc.)  these  stars 
are  regarded  as  a  brilliant  rosette  with  a  central 
star,  etc. 

The  popular  name  used  by  Luther.  '  u-k  CT  :«'\  * J 
i.e.  '  the  clucking  hen,'  reminds  one  of  :  K  :•::!••'» 
name  'hen  and  chickens,7  and  the]  't-u!,  /••,'',«•/- 
niere,  O.F*.  pulsini&re.  The  appe:  •:  •:«''  of  .  ir 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  being  conventionally 
that  of  a  large  star  surrounded  by  several  smaller 

*  The  LXX  lias  *Emp»t  in  Job  09 ;  *n/»/w  in  Job  3881.  The 
LXX  of  Amos  58  differs  entirely  from  the  received  text  of 
the  Heb. 

t  Also  called  in  Syr  'iyMha.,  a  word  which  is  aald  alw  to  mean 
AJdebaran,  Cap<?lla,  and  the  Pleiades. 


ones,  was  likened  to  a  brood-hen  with  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  hence  this  name ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  Pleiades  were  also  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Succoth-benoth,  which  is  rendered  by  R. 
David  Kimchi  '  hen  (with)  chickens.'  This  name 
for  the  Pleiades,  which  occurs  in  the  Targ.  to  Job, 
is  said  also  to  be  usual  with  the  Arabs.  ^Whether 
the  Hebrews  of  ancient  times  had  also  this  idea,  is 
uncertain,  and  seems  to  be  improbable.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Fried.  Delitzsch  denies  the  meaning 
'star-cluster'  for  this  constellation,  and  connects 
fl£*?  Mmah  with  the  Assyr.  Mmtu  'family,'  ex- 
plaining it  as  the  *  family  of  stars,' — an  etymology 
which  does  not  invalidate,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
popular  legends  concerning  it. 

n-D  t^rn  '  the  fleeing  serpent,'  or  '  swift  serpent J 
( JoV  26*3),  has  been  regarded  as  the  sign  of  the 
dragon,  between  the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear; 
but  this  identification  is  very  uncertain.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  something  connected  with 
the  sky,  as  is  indicated  by  the  first  part  of  the 
verse  ;  '  By  his  spirit  are  the  heavens  garnished ' 
(RV),  or,  *  beauty '  (m). 

The  sign  of  the  Twins  (Castor  and  Pollux,  AT; 
The  Twin  Brothers,  RV;  Gr.  At6<ncovpoi,)  is  men- 
tioned as  the  name  of  a  ship  in  Ac  2811.* 

The  word  rvnjg  mazzdrOth  (a  pluial  form,  Job 
38s2),  is,  with  common  consent,  regarded  as  signi- 
fying '  the  signs '  of  the  zodiac,  which  come  forth 
*  in  their  season,'  and,  as  is  implied,  could  not  be 
led  forth  by  a  man.  In  2  K  235  occurs  the  word 
mty?  mazzdldth,  translated  *  planets '  in  the  AV 
and  RV,  with  the  marginal  reading  c  twelve  signs ' 
of  the  zodiac.  This  word  is  compared  by  Jensen 
and  others  with  the  Assyr.  manzalti,  WAI 
Hi,  59.  35,  a  comparison  which  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  as,  if  correct,  it  would  imply  complete 
• .  "  1 1 c  the  root  of  the  Assyr.  word  on  the  par  t 
«•.  -I1  scribes,  manzalti  being  for  manzaztirf 
by  a  common  law  of  interchange  between  z  and  I— 
ignorance  which  would  not,  however,  be  al'o^oM-iT 
inexcusable,  as  the  Chaldee  form  is  H;*:;:  ///"-y- 
laya,  and,  though  unprovided  with  the  feminine 
ending,  would  present  the  same  root,  the  individual 
signs  being  fyo,  mazzaL  The  Chaldee  forms  them- 
selves, however,  seem  rather  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  connecting  n*6jD  with  the  Assyr.  manzalti. 
That  expression  in  Job  99  which  accompanies  the 
names  of  the  constellations,  namely,  jpvi  »-no 
hadre  tdman,  'the  chambers  of  the  south' 
(=Arab.  akhddir  at-janub  or  muJchadV  al-janub)t 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Gesenius  would  render 
it '  the  most  remote  southern  regions' ;  but  it  seems 
better  to  regard  it  as  meaning  *  the  southern  con- 
stellations/ some  of  which,  in  all  probability,  re- 
'"•"•".  *  chambers,'  from  which 
•  .  '  /ores  looked  out,  similar  to 
the  reliefs  representing  the  constellations  on  the 
Bab.  boundary-stones.  Should  this  explaruiiifn 
be  correct,  'the  chambers  of  the  south'  -would  ln» 
in  contradistinction  to  mazzaroth  or  mazzaloth 
'the  constellations'  (of  the  north),  but  the  un- 
certainty of  the  exact  signification  of  the  two 
<  \r-io-ioiis  makes  every  attempt  at  explanation 
iiTi-aii-fnctoiy.  A  point  to  be  noted  is  that  an 
Arab,  translation  of  Job  99  mentions  f  the  heart  of 
the  south/  a  name  of  Suhel  or  Canopus,  the  princi- 
pal star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Ship  (Delitzsch, 
Job,  2nd  ed.  p.  128  n.),  which  marks,  by  its  rising, 

*The  Bab.  names  of  tf"  -  :-i  <»?  ilic  7»«!i!i-  were  (about 
uc  r>r.O)  as  follow*:  The  V-  •  T  M  'in*  iS.i-n,  ';•''•/  and  the 
Bull  of  Hea\en—  Taurus;  X-'jo'-'r/wrt,  ami  ih«  Croai  T.I  ins -- 
CipTrimi ;  Allul—  Caiiocr ;  the  (Jrca?  l),»jy  —  Loo ;  the  furor  Corn* 
Viiiro  ;  Zibanit  --  Libra ;  tlio  Scoip'on  -  t-corp'i  H  ;  IVr/ntaK/a 
Ar  •  toncns ;  tlic  lV»h-goat=-Cui>cr ,  Gu',a= Aiiipl<oia ,  tlio  \\  uior- 
channel  and  the  Tails=Pisces  There  were  also  many  othei/ 
constellations,  the  number  of  which  is  uncertain, 

•f  The  changes  would  be  manzazti,  manzarti,  manzalti,  mat 
zalti. 
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bhe  season  in  which,  the  fruit  "becomes  ripe  through 
the  increase  of  the  heat.  The  '  heart  of  the  south  * 
would  seem  to  go  with  and  explain  the  *  chambers 
of  the  south.' 

Venus  is  njo.ircntly  mentioned  (Is  1412)  under 
the  name  ^rn  hclel,  'the  shining  one,'  with  the 
addition  wj?  'son  of  the  morning,'  i.e.  Lucifer, 
the  day-star,  a  name  of  Venus  as  the  morning 
star,  to  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is,  in  this 
passage,  compared.  This  Heb.  word  agrees  in 
meaning  with  that  used  for  Venus  in  Arab., 
namely,  zuharah  *  splendid  (star),'  and  is  from  the 
feame  root  as  the  Assyr.  elelu  *  to  be  bright. '  Strange 
to  say,  how  <  \  <  • .  ..»  \  ;  .  •!•  -ne  for  Venus  from  this 
loot  has  SK-  M  ••  \  -  o  • ,  f  the  word  generally 
quoted,  m-f'ti"-  /.  •  •••  t,  jhost-word,  due  to  a 
faulty  copy.*  As  the  Assyrians  knew,  from  the 
earliest  times,  that  Venus  as  a  morning  and  as  an 
evening  star  was  the  same,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Hebrews  were  aware  of  the  fact  also.f 

In  Am  526,  where  it  is  said,  *Yea,  ye  have 
borne  Siccuth  your  king,  and  Chiun  your  images, 
the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves ' 
(RV),  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  Chiun  (p»a 
kiyyun]  is  the  Assyr.  kdaivanu  (or,  as  read  by  some, 
kaiwanu],  the  planet  Saturn,  which  was  known  to 
the  Bab.  and  Assyr.  under  that  name,  preserved  in 
Arab,  under  the  form  kaiwan,  and  in  the  Peshitta 
as  kaiwdna,  and  of  which  the  'Peu0dj>  of  the  LXX 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption.  The  pointing  of 
the  Heb.  form  is  regarded  by  Schrader  as  incorrect, 
and  he  therefore  writes,  upon  the  model  of  the 
Arab.,  etc.,  fvj  k&wan.'Z  Chiun  or  Ke"wan  does  not 
properly  belong  to  Heb.  astronomy,  but  ir  piolwbly 
gives  us  the  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  among  the 
Hebrews,  who  seem  to  have  worshipped  Mm  under 
the  form  of  the  star  which  represented  him. 

Mention  of  the  sun  is  common,  but  the  passages 
in  which  it  is  referred  to  are  rather  general  than 
truly  astronomical.  It  is  used  to  indicate  the  time 
of  the  day,  as  'when  the  sun  went  down'  (Gn 
1517), '  till  the  sun  be  hot '  (Neh  7s) ;  comparison,  as 
*  clear  as  the  sun '  (Ca  610),  etc.  etc.  In  -the 
account  of  the  Creation  it  is  called  the  *  greater '  of 
the  '  two  great  lights '  (Gn  I16),  made  c  to  rule  the 
day,*  and  set  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  '  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth,'  and,  with  the  lesser 
light,  *to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness* 
(vv.16"19).  The  sun  would  also  be  included  among 
the  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  in  v.1^ 
which  were  *  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  and  years.*  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
astronomical  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  with  regard  to 
the  sun  were  strictly  those  of  an  observer  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  were  based  upon  the 
MI  icily  practi<»l  viow  of  its  valne  in  the  matters 
ol  cvcmloy  liTo — in  fact,  they  were  the  ideas 
Loncrally  held  by  t  lie  people  of  that  i  r.«l  MHV  •  'lir:;: 
ages  until  the  birth  of  moiloni  j-.iror.uniy.  >i"  '-'.o 
had  the  Bab.  account  of  iku  (Vimon  ooiiinlolo,  we 
should  in  all  probability  find  therein  views  em- 
bodying those  in  tlio  lust  chap,  of  Genesis.  What 
may  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  astronomical  view 
of  the  snn  in  his  course  is  that  contained  in  Ps 
194*8,  where  the  'tabernacle  of  the  sun*  is  men- 
tioned, and  he  is  compared  to  ' a  bridegroom  coming 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  'rejoicing  as  a  strong 

*  The  Assyr.  word  for  the  planet  Venus  is  generally  read  DiTbat, 
more  correctly  Delebat  (AfA.g<?«r),  explained  as  Nabat  kakkabu 
the  star  Nabat,'  or  '(she  who)  proclaims.' 

t  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Heb.  word  heill  is  masc.,  and  in 
this  resembles  Heosphoros  (Hesperus) ;  but  the  name  in  Assyr., 
Aiab.,  etc.,  is  fern.  The  name  Lucifer,  applied  to  Satan,  is  due 
to  Hieronymus  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  apparently 
had  its  origin  in  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  introduced 
into  the  works  of  Bishop  Avitus.  the  poet  Caadmon,  and  Milton 
in  Par.  Lost  (cf.  Lk  1018,  Rev  127ff.)- 

i  Schrader  reads  in  the  same  passage  Sakk&th  for  Siccuth,  and 
compares  thw  word  with  the  cuneiform  Sak-kut,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  god  Ninip,  worshipped  of  old  in  Babylonia 
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man  to  run  his  course.5  This  poetical  1  »  •  "  ':  >  • 
of  the  sun,  however,  reminds  one  of  !  «i  »  U.-, 
cylinder-seals  on  which  the  sun-<»od  is  represented 
as  a  man,  from  whom  rays  of  light  stream  forth  so 
dazzling  that  the  divine  attendants  who  open  the 
doors  which  enclose  him  are  obliged  to  look  the 
other  way  whilst  performing  this  duty.*  The 
going  forth  of  the  sun  *  from  the  end  ot  heaven,' 
and  the  *  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it '  (v.6),  refer, 
".  '•»  the  daily  journey  of  the  sun,  which, 
•  •  .  seem  from  this  passage,  had  been 
noticed  to  be  a  curved  course  in  the  heavens.  An 
with  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  the  sun  wae 
used  to  mark  the  points  of  the  compass,  east  being 
*  tho  rUing  sun,5  west  *  the  setting  sun,'  etc.  The 
indication  of  the  different  parts  of  the  day  from 
1'K  j)o-"  "OH  of  the  sun  was,  no  doubt,  from  actual 
OM^MJiium,  the  use  of  sun-dials  (see  below)  not 
being  by  any  means  common  in  the  ancient)  East. 
For  further  information  see  SUN. 

There  is  no  express  mention  of  eclipses  in  the 
Bible,  but  certain  expressions,  such  as  *  I  will  cause 
the  snn  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  I  will  darken  the 
earth  in  the  clear  day'  (Am  89),  have  been 
regarded  as  referring  to  something  of  the  kind.  In 
the  case  of  the  above  quotation,  the  fact  that  noon 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  sun  going 
down  might  well  refer  to  an  eclipse ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Mic  3*,  Zee  U6,  Joel  210- 81  3ia,  which  were 
formerly  taken  to  refer  to  eclipses,  this  can  hardly 
be  the  reference,  as  the  phenomena  accompanying 
the  obscuration  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  do  not 
favour  that  view.  So  also  the  passing  reference  in 
Jer  159  *her  sun  is  gone  down  while  it  was  yet 
day,5  can  only  mean  that  *  good  fortune  has  ceased 
for  her.5  Keference  to  an  eclipse  has  been  seen 
also  in  2  K  2011,  Is  388,  where  the  sWov,  <,oini» 
back  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  is  -polco-i  ui ; 
but  real  observation  under  natural  conditions 
would  be  necessary  before  accepting  this  as  being 
conclusive  or  even  probable.  This  supposed  eclipse 
has  been  identified  with  an  annular  eclipse  or  die 
sun  in  689  B.C.  (Bo^anquet  in  the  Trans.  Soc.  MbL 
Archaeology ',  vol.  hL  p.  31  if.,  vol.  v.  p.  261,  etc.). 
The  same  writer  also  understands  Ezk  3018  327<  8  to 
refer  to  the  total  iM'V-  •  of  i'ie  sun  in  B.C.  556; 
but  there  is  the  -;  :•»<•  <»'-j« ;  •  •  >»>  to  this  as  to  the 
supposed  references  in  Micah,  Zech.,  and  Joel. 

The  Hebrews  had  more  than  one  word  for  the 
moon  (see  MOON),  serving  to  designate  the  luminary 
in  a  general  sense,  when  full,  and  when  new.  The 
n ]•;*.] i- -nt  motions  of  the  moon  were  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  it  was  by  that  heavenly  body  that 
their  festivals  were  fixed ;  and  it  has  a  special 
importance,  because  the  Heb.  year,  like  that  of  the 
Babylonians,  was  lunar,  and  was  used  to  fix  *  signs 
and  seasons  *  more,  probably,  than  any  ^  other 
heavenly  body.  The  moon  played  a  part  just  as 
important  in  Bab.  astronomy,  tor  there  was  not 
only  a  large  series  of  forecasts  connected  with  its 
movements,  but  it  was  also  used,  as  with  the 
Hebrews,  to  determine  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  thus  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  various  festivals, 
etc.  (FESTIVALS).  The  Heb.  idea  of  the  moon  as 
'  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night,'  finds  its  echo  in 
the  Bab.  account  of  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  (translated  above),  in  which  she  is  described 
as  the  ruler  of  the  night,  the  indicator  of  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  apparently  (by  her 
changes)  the  divider  of  the  month  into  weeks.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  learned  these 
astronomical  uses  of  our  satellite  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, probably  at  some  early  period,  and  also 
during  the  Captivity, « by  which  time  Bab. 

*  A  very  poetical  hymn  to  the  sun-god,  from  Borsippa, 
describes  him  when  going  to  rest,  and  speaks  of  the  greetings  of 
the  bolts  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  door  of  heaven  on  his  arrival 
at  t  he  end  of  his  daily  journcv. 
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astronomy  had  made  great  progress.  Eclipses  of 
the  moon  seem  not  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 

In  all  pouV''i"-\  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  nasi}  naa,  like  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  professional  astrologers,  by  whom  the 
stars  were  consulted,  horoscopes  drawn,  and  lucky 
days  predicted,  for  such  as  wished  to  know  what 
the  future  had  in  store  for  them,  so  that  they 
might  *  know  the  ordinances  of  heaven,'  and  their 
1  dominion  in  the  earth  '  (Job  3883).  The  Hebrews, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  less  of  astrologers  than 
the  nations  around,  for  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (102) 
exhorts  them  not  to  learn  the  way  of  the  nations, 
and  not  to  "be  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven,  for 
the  nations  were  dismayed  at  them,  implying  that 
the  Hebrews,  at  least  at  that  time,  did  not  imitate 
*  the  nations '  in  the  matter  of  astrology  to  any 
great  extent,  though  there  was,  m  truth,  a  tendency 
to  do  so.  The  '  "  ,  id  reality  of  the  belief 
in  the  influences  in  the  ancient  East  is 

well  brought  home  to  us  in  Deborah's  triumphal 
song,  where  she  says  *the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera '  ( Jg  520),  which,  though  only 
a  poetical  figure,  is  sufficiently  characteristic. 

Older,  however,  than  the  above,  are  the  many 
tablets  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  referring 
to  forecasts.  Through  a  long  series  of  years,  prob- 
ably extending  into  tour  millenniums,  these  nations 
seem  to  have  carried  on  observations,  which  they 
quoted,  with  the  omens  derived  from  current 
events,  for  future  reference.  Again  and  again, 
moreover,  we  meet  with  communications  which 
passed  between  the  Assyr.  kings  and  "  •  ;  '  <  -1 
in  which  the  former  inquired  what  wie  o^aio  iuui- 
cated  with  regard  to  Assyria  and  the  nations  around. 
Thus  we  meet  with  such  predictions  as,  *  If,  upon 
the  16th  day  (of  the  month  Ab),  an  eclipse  happen, 
the  king  of  Akkad  will  die,  Nergal  (i.e.  pestilence) 
will  destroy  the  land.'  *  If,  on  the  16th  aay  (of  the 
month  Ehil),  an  eclipse  happen,  the  king  of  a 
foi  oifrn  land  or  the  king  of  JJatte  will  come  and  take 
the  tin o no.  Rain  from  heaven  and  flood  from  the 
channel  will  overflow.*  The  planets  and  the  sun 
and  moon  also  furnished  omens  of  a  similar  nature, 
for  it  was  supposed  that  what  had  happened  before 
would,  under  similar  astral  influences,  happen  again. 

When,  accordingly,  the  Hebrews  came  into 
close  contact  and  relationship  with  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  they  found  them  to  be  nations 
among  whom  astrology,  far  from  being  forbidden 
and  in  disfavour,  was  a  recognised  institution, 
resorted  to  by  all,  from  the  king  downwards — a 
venerable  *  science.1  The  desire  to  know  the  future 
was,  no  doubt,  as  strong  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Hebrews  as  in  those  of  their  conquerors,  and  thejr 
must  oT  •  -i  IsjiK'  i< -d1  '  (o  il.«M.»  *n-  •«»1i\p(1-* 
'slaifrn*  • -,"  t  "'I  *:('»>>'  'il\  pro/'  °-  •<  "  <>'  •  I- 
4713)ofv. i '»::•  •  i<- pro^iio;  •.••»,•  K*»oton,  ":,-  :  •  n  \. 
The  a  i<in;-i*.  n-»  <•!  !'ul  !••?  — -'  ilv<v, 
generally  rendered  '  dividers  of  the  heavens  * ;  the 
stargazers  CQTOS  D'inrr,  lit.  'those  _who  gaze  on 
the  stars';  the  monthly  piocrno-lk.'sto!-,  o'jnto 
D^in^}  AVm  'that  give  knoulidp  ••  •  "'-^ 
the  months '  —  probably  those  who  ;  •  •  « • ,  t 
every  new  moon  what  was  likely*  to  happen 
during  the  coming  month.  In  Dn  I20  22  etc.,  the 
BV  has  lightly  'inchanters*  for  the  'astrologers' 
(Q^#)  of  the'AV,  and  the  same  remark  holds 
good  for  the  Aramaic  form  ]'$y K  in  v.27  etc.  These 
biblical  expressions  for  the  various  kinds  of 
astrologers,  it  must  be  noted,  are,  to  all  appearance, 
true  Hebrew  words,  not  boriowings  from  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  showing,  in  all  pro- 
bability, that  celestial  forecasts  were  far  fiom 
being  altogether  novelties  with  the  Hebrews. 
Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  remaikcd,  they 
seem  to  have  been  generally  avei&o  to  divination  of 
this  kind,  partly  on  account  of  the  general  pro- 


hibition against  the  use  of  divination  and  the 
practice  of  augury  (Dt  1810'14,  2  K  216),  partly 
because  such  of  the  people  as  weie  rigid 
monotheists  (and  among  these  we  must  class  all 
OT  writers)  looked  upon  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
the  objects  of  adoration  by  the  heathen  nations 
around,  and  mentioned  them  therefore  but  seldom 
— pai  tly  because  they  had  but  little  need  to  speak 
of  them,  but  also  because  they  wished  to  avoid 
reference  to  those  things  likely  to  call  up  in  the 
mmd  of  the  reader  heathen  practices. 

T.  G.  PINCHES. 

ASTYAGES  ('Ac-ruches,  so  Herodotus,  Xenophon; 
Assyr.  Istuvigu)  was  the  son  of  Cy as  ares,  king  of 
the  Medes,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  B.C.  584.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  his  sister  was 
the  queen  of  Nebuchadi  ezzar  of  Babylon,  and 
Cyrus  was  his  din.^htci  *-  son  by  a  Persian  father. 
According  to  Bet  and  the  Dragon  (v.1),  when  A. 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  *  Cyrus  of  Persia  le- 
ceived  his  kingdom.'  Not,  however,  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  succession.  Herodotus  (1  127-130),  con- 
firmed  by  theAnnalistic  Tablet  of  Cyrus  (EP  2nd 
Ser.  v.  159)  records  that  when  A.  marched  against 
the  disaffected  Persians  under  Cyrus,  his  own  troops 
deserted  him  or  would  not  fight,  and  he  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner,  thus  losing  his  crown 
in  B.C.  549,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  line  of  Median  knij.«x  (known  on  the 
monuments  as  kings  of  the  Munthi),  who  had 
reigned  150  years — the  *"  *  .  "  "-»ws: — 

Deioces  (Daiukku),  B.C.     .,   •'    ', ,   .'  ("Fra- 

vartis),  B.C.  646-624;  Cyaxares  (I\ ,•,-'„•  T,  B.C. 
624-584  ;  Astyages  (Istuvigu),  B.C.  jSJL-51'J. 

i  •  •  77  •*<•  *  '  'T  30J.RPV.  144  ff.  (cf.  vol.  in. 
p.  ,  -  •  ,  f  «•  ^  Media,  chs.  viiL,  ix. ;  Sayce, 

R    7  |    .         ,  i.'.i.ih'.    •«. ;.  Geschichte,  pp.  463,  468 

T.  NlCOL. 

ASUR  ('Aa-ou/>,  AV  Assur),  1  Es  531.— His  sons 
returned  ••  •  •  '  r  J1'  •  J  "i"n  ^e  servants  under  Zerub- 
babel.  (  ,-  .  ,  i ,  ..-.-.":,  'A/>ou»,  Ezr  251,  Neh  763. 

ASYLUM — See  KEFUGE, 


1SYNCRITUS        .t  -,         > 

Bo  1614.— A  Christian  greeted  by  St.  P,ml 
four  others  'and  the  brethren  that  are  with  them,' 
perhaps  members  of  the  same  small  community. 
The  name  occurs  in  Rom.  Ins.  OIL  vi.  12,565,  of 
a  f  reedman  of  Augustus.  See  Sanday  and  Headlam, 
Romans, p.  427.  For  later  traditions,  which  may  be 
neglected,  8eeActaSanct.t  April,  i.  741 ;  June,  iv.  6. 

A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

AT1D  (i$w  n),  'thorn'),  Gn  SO10'11.— Appears 
to  have  been  *  over  Jordan '  (see  ABEL-MIZRAIM),  a 
threshing-floor  on  the  road  to  Hebron.  The  site 
is  unknown. 

ATAR  (A  'Ardp,  B  omits,  AV  Jatal),  1  Es  S28.- 
His  sons  were  among  the  porters  or  door-keepers 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  Called  Ater,  Ezr 

242,  Neh  745. 

ATARAH  OTJWZ),  wife  of  Jerahmeel  and  mother 
of  Onam  (1  Ch  2-6). 

ATARGATIS.~The  worship  of  this  Syrian 
goddess  is  nowhere  named  in  the  canonical  books, 
but  in  2  Mac  1226  mention  is  made  of  a  temple  of 
Atargatis  (BV  Atergatis)  at  Carnion  in  Gilead 
('Arapyareioy,3  Are/^areiov,  A,  the  former  being  shown 
" ;  "  •:"•"••  to  be  the  more  correct  form  of  the 
•'«•'.  I  •  •  scriptions  discovered  at  Delos  this 
goddess  is  generally  joined  \\ith  Adad,  and  once 
she  is  styled  'A^poSiT^  'Ard^aris.  In  Palestine  the 
principal  seat  oi  her  worship  v  asat  Ashkelon,  where 
she  was  probably  identified  with  t^e  Heavenly 
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Aphrodite  (whose  temple  is  named  by  Herodotus, 
i.  105).  Another  famous  shrine  of  Atargatis  was 
at  Hierapolis,  or  Bambyee  (Mabug),  on  the 
Euphrates  (Lucian,  De  Syria  Dea,  14  ;  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  v.  23).  At  both  these  shrines  sacred  fish 
were  kept,  and  at  Ashkelon  "  "  "  "  was 

represented  as  a  woman  wit-  .  %  !  sian, 

Lc.  ;  comp.  Ovid,  Metam.  iv.  44-46).  *  ;  c,>  ""'  J--; 
the  Gr.  version  of  the  legend,  -\1  a*  1  ,-,  '  i  .  ,;•  ,  V  "  <i 
(to  use  the  shorter  form  of  s  10  'ame,  more 
commonly  found  in  Gr.),  was  a  maiden,  inspired 
"by  Aphrodite  with  love  for  a  youth  who  was 
woi  shipping  at  her  shrine.  By  him  Berceto 
became  the  mother  of  a  <1nuj;litr-r  ;  but,  filled  with 
shame,  she  threw  lioi-o'f  inic  "J'e  water  at  Ash- 
kelon, or  at  Hierapolis,  whereupon  she  -  ,  ,  "  -  1  ;  •  ',1 
into  a  fish  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4).  Av  v  ni  ."••.;'  ,o  !  \  ,  "  •  , 
Astron,  ii.  30,  she  was  saved  by  a  risn.  The  child, 
who  had  been  exposed,  was  brought  up  at  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  became  the  famous 
Assyrian  queen  Serniramis. 

Older  derivations  of  the  name  have  become 
obsolete  since  the  discovery  on  coins  and  Pal- 
myrene  inscriptions  of  the  true  Sem.  form  of  the 
name  rrnjnnj;  or  winy.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
word  we  may  recognise  the  Aram,  form  of  the  name 
which  appears  in  Assyr.  as  Ishtar,  in  Heb.  as 
Ashtoreth  (n"jhf#),  and  in  Phoenician  as  Astarte 
(TOfW-  Comp.  also  JA0<£pa  in  Strabo,  xvi.  27. 
The  second  portion  of  the  name  is  usually  under- 
stood to  be  the  title  of  another  deity,  Ati  or 
Attah,  whose  name  is  found  in  Melito,  Apology 
(Migne,  Patr,  Gr.  v.  1228),  on  in-oiiption-?  from 
Phoenicia  and  (in  proper  names)  from  Palmyra, 
and  perhaps  also  in  such  personal  names  as 
Alyattes,  Sadyattes,  etc.  For  the  compound  name 
we  might  then  compare  Astar-Chemosh  of  the 
Moabite  Stone.  Lagarde,  however,  shows 
(MitfJi*i1Hi'i'M,  L  77)  that  this  explanation  is  not 
free  from  difficulties.  The  Gr.  legend,  the  sacred 
fish  at  Ashkelon  and  Hierapolis,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  Atargatis  as  half  woman,  half  fish,  all 
point  to  an  original  connexion  between  this 
goddess  and  the  water;  and  she  is  grobably  a 
personification  of  the  fen  ili-iii"1  power  of  \vat«  r. 

Carnion,  a  town  which  nuiy  j*1  iihahlx  be  ul,  in  ilic«l 
with  Ashteroth-kaniaim  ((jn  1  l-'j.  \\as  t.iKor:  nixl 
destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabseus  during  an 
expedition  into  Gilead  about  B.C.  163,  and  the 
inhabitants  who  fled  to  the  temple  of  Atargatis 
were  put  to  death  (2  Mac  1218"89,  cf.  1  Mac  &"*; 
Jos.  Ant.  XII,  viii  4), 

LITERATURE.  —  On  \  v  •  f:-.  h«"  further,  Dundissin  in 
He  -  -r  .  ..  >(  ii;  ^  ^  mroux,  l^t.d'laP,i  t,f, 

p.  -     ..  •-,//./'.:  i  i:,f.,li.     x   p.  91  f.  ,  W  R  -ii  '/i, 

&SP.  159  f.  H.  A.  WHITE. 


AT&ROTH  (nYi$k  nh^,  *  crowns'),  the  name  of 
several  towns  east  and  west  of  Jordan.  —  1.  Ataroth, 
Nu  328'M,  is  in  both  places  named  next  Dibon, 
which  is  identified  with  the  present  Dhibdn  (see 
DIBON),  and  Ataroth  is  doubtless  Khurbet  'Attar^s 
on  Jebel  Attar4st  which  latter  may  be  the  Atroth- 
shophan  of  v.35.  It  is  3  or  4  miles  east  of  Ma- 
chaerus,  where  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and 
murdered.  The  objection  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  children  of  Gad,  while  this  site 
is  in  the  territory  of  Beuben,  would  applv  also  to 
Dibon  and  Aioii;  it  only  proves  that  the  tribes 
were  greatly  intermingled,  or  at  first  aided  one 
another  (as  Jg  I8)  in  conquering  and  possessing 
their  territories.  2.  Jos  162»  a  town  on  the  border 
of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  towards  its  western  ex- 
tremity. Conder  recognises  it  in  the  modern 
Ed-Ddrieh,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  hill  which  lies 
south  of  Bethhoron-the-nether.  3.  Ataroth-addar, 
Jos  165  1813,  apparently  the  same  as  the  preceding. 
I.  Jos  167,  a  town  on  the  same  boundary  of  Ephraim 


and  Manasseh,  but  towards  its  eastern  extremity. 
next  Naarath  (which  see).  Conder  suggests  Teh 
et-Truny  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  or  Khftrbet  Kaswal, 
also  called  Kh.  et-Taiyireh.  The  name  is  lost. 
D6meh,  the  Edumia  of  the  Qnomasticon,  with  its 
ancient  rock-cut  tombs,  is  about  the  place  one 
would  look  for  it.  Three  places,  one  4  miles  north 
of  Samaria,  a  second,  6  miles  north  of  Bethel,  a 
third,  7  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  now  bear  the 
name  Atara,  but  are  unnamed  in  Scupture.  5. 
Atroth-beth-Joab,  1  Ch  254,  possibly  =  Atari  tes. 
A  family  is  more  probably  meant  than  a  place, 

A.  HENDERSON". 

ATER.—1.  ("ia«  '  binder  *  ?)  The  ancestor  of  certain 
temple  porters  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel, 
Ezr  216*^,  Neh  731"48.  2.  (A  'Artfp,  B  'A^b,  AV 
Aterezias,  reading  'Arty?  'E^e/e/Gi;  as  one  word) 
1  Es  515  ;  cf.  Ezr  216.  His  sons  returned  with 
Zerubbabel.  The  title  *(son  of)  Hezekiah'  was 
probably  given  to  distinjriiMi  him  from  Ater  (1). 
H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

ATERG&TIS.—  See  ATARGATIS. 

ATETA  (A  'An?T<{,  B  om.  :  AV  Teta,  from  the 
Aldine  T^),  1  Es  538=Hatita,  Ezr  242,  Neh  7**. 

ATHACH  (10S),  1  S  30s*,—  An  unknown  town  in 
the  south  of  Judah. 

ATHAIAH  (n$^).  —  A  man  of  Judah  dwelling  in 
Jerus.  {Neh  II4).    See  GENEALOGY. 


ATHALIAH    (n&Bi;     'whom    J"   has    dr 
roughl   '\*.\  s-1'!,    or  \haband  Jezebel  (2  K818), 
called   .-  •   01   ,ij   •:   2  K  826,  2  Ch  222.     She 

married  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah  (2  K  818,  2  Ch  181  21«)  ;  and  as  she  inherited 
her  mo'lici'*  ^iroiij:  olinrHol"!1,  IHT  innuencefor  evil 
•Ui'HiirviIorriinimi  ov  01  l>ot  Ii  l,«»r  i«iisbandand  her  son 
(2  l\  81  -J7,  2  ^'h  -2:>:>'l,i.  I'n.ioi  her  influence  the 
cult  of  the  Zidonian  Baal  prevailed  in  Judah  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  temple  of  J"  was  *  broken 
up'  (2  Ch  247),—  the  materials  being  probably- 
used  for  the  temple  of  Baal,  —  so  that  a  thorough 
restoration  was  needed  in  the  following  reign. 
On  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  who  enjoyed 
already  much  authority  as  queen  mother,  and 
probably  had  a  considerable  following  among 
the  people,  procured  the  massacre  of  all  her  grand- 
children. Joash  alone  escaping,  and  Athaliah  was 
queen  of  Israel  for  six  years.  No  particulars  are 
recorded  of  her  reign,  but  the  circumstances  of 
her  dopo-iiion  are  related  minutely.  According  to 
2  K  11,  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  having  won  over 
*  the  captains  over  hundreds,  of  the  Carites  and  of 
the  guard,'  arranged  that  the  portion  of  them  who 
formed  the  h-nnl.'  ^'uard  on  the  Sabbath  day 
should  be  [•(»-,(«!  in  iliree  equal  divisions  at  the 
three  main  Ji  npuwlieh  to  the  temple,  i.e.  (a)  the 
entry  from  the  palace  (Jos.  ;  cf.  1  £  105,  2  K  1618),* 
(b)  'the  gate  Sur';  (c)  'the  gate  behind  the 
guard*  (Ewald's  idea  Iff  I  iv.  p.  135],  that  'the 
watch  of  the  king's  house  '  means  the  usual  palace 
guard,  seems  inconsistent  with  Jehoiada's  words  in 
v.6)  ;  while  the  other  Iwooomi-niiio^  -hould  not  go 
off  guard  as  usual,  but  '  comi'U^  UH»  king  round 
about'  ^vhe^e^er  he  went.  Additional  solemnity 
was  given  to  the  proceedings  by  the  use  made  of 
David's  dedicated  armour.  See  JOASH.  Roused 
by  the  unusual  noise  caused  by  the  acclamations 
which  greeted  the  coronation  of  Joash,  Athaliah 
c.'ime  into  the  temple  alone,  her  piaiil  having  been 
prevented  from  following  her  (Jos.  Ant.  DC.  vii.  3). 
The  truth  flashed  upon  her  at  once  ;  'she  rent  her 
clothes,  and  cried,  Treason,  treason  I'  Any 

*  Cheyne  suggests  the  Assyr.  root  Vr#  '  to  be  or  become  great 
/  ,  .  '*  •  v  •  i  «'•<]//«  queen  J)  ;  then  Athaliah  »  '  J"  is  exalted. 
V  ,  /.-•  t,*t.  I  .  --,  vii.  484,  568,  viii.  48.) 
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sympathy  that  might  have  been  evoked  was 
cowed  by  the  overwhelming  display  of  force.  The 
sacred  precincts  might  not  be  polluted  with  her 
blood,  e  so  they  made  way  for  her/  and  she  passed 
out,  and  was  struck  down  'by  the  way  of  the 
horses'  entry  to  the  king's  house.'  The  variations 
of  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  23)  from  this  account  are 
characteristic.  Under  the  second  temple,  uncir- 
cumcised  foreigners  were  not  permitted  to  approach 
holy  things;  he  therefore  substitutes  for  'the 
Cantes  and  the  guard  '  the  courses  of  priests  and 
Levites  whose  weeks  of  service  "began  and  ended 
respectively  on  that  Sabbath.  They  are  posted  at 
(a)  'the  king's  house,'  (6)  'the  gate  of  the 
foundation'  (110$  for  TID),  (c)  'the  doors.'  The 
captains  —  five  in  number,  whose  nanies  are  given  — 
having  been  thus  deprived  of  their  men,  are  re- 
presented as  'set  over  the  host*  (v.14),  i.e.  the 
whole  population  capable  of  V.'iiin^  arms,  and  are 
obliged  to  *go  about  in  Jiulii'i,  ami  gather  the 
Levites  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  the 
heads  of  fathers'  houses,'  to  Jerusalem.  The 
young  king  is  publicly  presented  to  'all  the 
congregation,*  not,  as  in  Kings,  secretly  to  the 
i'j  :  :  •  "  •  •  !one.  The  people,  who  take  a  very 
-11  •;!;,•,  i  »,  <  <>  part  in  Kings,  fill,  with  the  Levites 
not  on  duty  (cf.  2  Ch  511),  the  temple  courts.  Thus, 
while  in  Kings  the  deposition  of  Athaliah  is 
effected  by  a  sudden  coup  d'6tat  carried  out  by  the 
high  priest  and  foreign  mercenaries,  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  against  a  popular  rising  in 
Athaliah's  favour  j  in  Chron.  it  is  the  act  of  the 
whole  nation,  constitutionally  represented  by  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  and  it  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  deliberate  and  orderly  fashion. 

'The  sons  of  Athaliah,'  2  Ch  247,  has  been 
t\l'ljiiri('d  to  mean  (a)  Ahaziah  and  his  brethren 
be  lore  they  were  carried  away,  2  Ch  2117  (Jos. 
Ant.  ix.  viii.  2)  ;  or  (b)  the  priests  of  Baal  (Jerome, 
Qu.  ffeb.,  in  loc.)  ;  or  (c)  her  illegitimate  children. 

2.  1  Ch  828,  a  Benjamite  dwelling  in  Jerus.  3. 
Ezr  87,  father  of  Jeshaiah,  who  was  one  of  Ezra's 
companions.  N.  J.  D,  WHITE. 

ATH1RIM  (an^iKji  733),  Nu  211.—  Either,  a  proper 
name  of  a  place  from  which  the  route  was  named  ; 
BO  RV  *  the  way  of  Atharim,'  as  LXX,—  or,  '  the 
way  of  tracks,  i.e.  a  regular  caravan  road  (cf. 
Arab.  'jftAr,  a  trace).  The  rendering  of  AV,  s  way 
of  the  spies,'  follows  Targ.  and  Syr.  ;  onnje  may  then 
be  a  plur.  of  in*  in  a  sense  slightly  different  from 
that  given  above,  or=  =-«-  '-•»!<-  "  The  'way  of 
Atharim  '  will  then  be  i  hiii  <h  -<  :  i  n»-l  in  Nu  1321"25. 
See  HOEMAH.  A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 


ATHENIANS  ('Afyrofoi,  Ac  1721  ;  "Avfyes  ' 
1722  AV,  RV  'men  of  Athens').—  Inhabitants  of 

ATHENS. 

ATHENOBIUS  ('AfcprfjSiot,  1  Mac  1528'86),  a  friend 
of  Antiochus  vn.  Sidetes.  When  Antiochus  had 
gained  some  successes  against  Tryphon,  he  sent 
Athenobius  to  Jerusalem  to  remonstrate  with 
Simon  MnccaUrns  for  the  occupation  of  Joppa, 
Garara,  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and  certain 
places  outside  Judaea.  Simon  was  ordered  to  sur- 
render his  conquests  or  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
1000  talents  of  silver;  but  he  refused  to  promise 
more  than  100  talents,  and  with  this  answer  A. 
waa  obliged  to  return  in  indignation  to  the  king. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

ATHENS  ("Aftyyot).—  St.  Paul  having  sent  Timo- 
theus  away,  *  thought  it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens 
alone1  (1  Th  31).  From  Ac  17  we  learn  what  he  did 
and  said  during  his  solitary  stay.  Leaving  aside 
the  history  of  A.,  I  shall  describe  the  aspect  of  this 
famous  city  in  St.  Paul's  epoch.  St.  Paul,  like 
Apollonins  of  Tyana,  landed  at  the  Piraeus,  and, 


like  him,  would  have  walked  to  A.  by  the  new 
road,  called  Hamaxitos,  which  ran  north  of  the 
ancient  roadway,  already  encumbered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  great  wall  of  IPericles. 

Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  A.  (i.  1.  4),  and 
Philostratus,*  relate  that  along  this  road  were 
raised  at  intervals  altars  to  the  unknown  gods. 
St.  Paul  marked  these,  and  worked  them  into  his 
argument  against  polytheism,  addressed  upon  the 
Areopagus  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  On  his 
left  hand,  as  he  entered  the  Pirseus  gate  of  the 
city,  St,  Paul  skirted  the  Ceramicus  or  ancient 
burial-ground,  where  we  still  see,  bared  by 
recent  excavations,  some  of  the  olc1  ^onljjtiirod 
tombstones  ;  to  look  upon  which  is  a  ie\<  I  HI  or.  'o 
us  of  the  noble  and,  in  its  calm  self-restraint,  almost 
divine  regret  with  which,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
Athenian  workmen  could  depict  death  and  the  last 
farewells  of  mortals. 

Innumerable  booths  of  olive,  fruit,  and  fish 
sellers  were  no  doubt  set  up  then  as  now  round  the 
entrances  to  the  city.  St.  Paul  would  push  his 
way  past  these,  and,  leaving  to  his  left  the  noble 
temple  of  Theseus,  which  remains  intact  in  its 
grandeur,  he  would  enter  the  Agora.  Here  his 
eye  fell  on  portico  after  portico,  painted  by  the 
brush  of  famous  artists,  and  adorned  with  the 
noblest  statues.  But  St.  Paul  would  not  have 
admired  these  so  much  as  the  tower  and  water- 
clock  of  Andronicus,  telling  out  to  him  the  hours 
of  his  solitary  waiting.  This  still  stands  to-day, 
along  with  a  few  ruinous  arcades,  the  sole  remnant 
of  an  architectural  splendour  which  eclipsed  that 
of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  of  Pisa,  or  of  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco  of  Venice,  The  impression  which 
the  latter  makes  on  one  of  us  to-day  might  be 
compared  with  that  of  which  St.  Paul  would  have 
been  sensible  as  he  entered  the  Athenian  Agora  5 
if  at  least  he  could,  in  spite  of  his  Semitism,  have 
felt  the  charm  of  the  highest  plastic  art. 

The  Agora  was  dominated  on  its  south  side 
by  the  abrupt  hill  of  Mars  and  the  still  more 
impressive  heights  of  the  Acropolis,  and  it  was 
such  a  place  of  resort  as  is  to-day  the  Piazza 
San  Marco  at  Venice.  There  St.  Paul  found 
himself  amidst  the  throng  of  *  all  the  Athenians 
and  strangers  who  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else 
but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.* 
In  the  Stoa  Poecil4  he  met  with  the  successors 
of  Zeno,  the  Stoics,  with  whom,  as  with  the 
Epicureans,  he,  like  a  second  Socrates,  '  disputed 
daily.'  And  perhaps  when  he  wearied  of  these 
discussions,  and  of  the  noise  of  the  rich  men's 
slaves  chaffering  over  their  purchases,  or  of  the 
porters  thronging  round,  of  the  quack  doctors 
and  barbers,  lie  may  have  passed  on  by  the 
Via  Tripodum  and  have  gained  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  there 
to  witness,  perhaps,  the  performance  of  a  play  of 
Euripides  or  Menander ;  or  he  may,  from  the  other 
end  of  the  Agora,  have  gone  up  by  the  temple  of 
the  Furies  to  the  Acropolis,  and  have  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  Propylsea  of  Mnesicles,  whose  columns 
still  remain  to  awe  us  with  their  sublime  harmony. 
Having  thus  gained  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis, 
he  would  wander  Pi  •» :  h  a  forest  of  the  most 
perfect  statues,  JMICIIV  io;:-nl  that  most  glorious 
shrine  and  monument  of  all,  the  temple  of  the 
virgin  goddess  Athene,  whose  power  and  attri- 
butes were  destined  with  the  triumph  of  St.  Paul's 
new  gospel,  and,  after  an  epoch  buefer  than  that 
which  had  already  elapsed  since  its  erection,  to 
•>;is3  on  by  seeming  inheritance  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church. 

*  Philostratus,  VU.  Apollon^  6.  2 :  r*sp6*e<rrt/»9  %*/>  W  *t/*2 

e&vrw  d(Sv  $  kiytn  xae-t  r*vr*  'A0^v»i0v»,  «u  x»t  otyvtttrrt* 
eu/utvatv  /3*tco}  'tipvvrou.  This,  o'  course,  refers  to  St.  Paul's  own 

day. 
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St.  Paul  *  disputed  in  the  synagogue  with  the 
Jews,  and  with  the  devout  persons '  (Ac  1717).  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  site  ~rj-1-*~  -  -•  - 
may  be  fixed  by  a  slab  found  in 
of  Koropus  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  bearing  the 
legend  :  oury  f)  Tr^Kfj  rov  Kvptov,  <%KCUOC  elcreXeticrovTCLt, 
fr  a-hry  (Ps  11820),*  But  this  is  a  monument  only 
of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  and  is  of  Christian 
origin.  Other  slabs,  however,  have  been  recovered 
in  A.  bearing  Jewish  inscriptions,  and  marking 
the  burial-places  of  Greek  Jews.  And  we  have 
in  the  writings  of  the  Jew  Philo,  by  a  single 
generation  earlier  than  St.  Paul,  and,  lite  him,  an 
ardent  apostle  of  monotheism,  some  graphic 
allusions  to  A.,  whither,  no  doubt,  he  went,  like 
Horace,  as  to  the  chief  centre  of  art  and  philo-opliy 
For  A.  was  the  university  city  of  the  Roman  worl'd, 
as  it  was  also,  the  focus  from  which  the  sacred  rays 
of  learning  radiated  to  Taisus,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria.  In  his  youthful  essay  on  the  theme 
that  every  good  man  is  free,  Philo  declares  the 
Athenians  to  be  the  keenest-sighted  mentally  of 
the  Greeks  ('l&Xk'fivdJv  d£udep/c&rraro4  fadvoiav),  and 
says  that  A.  is  to  Greece  what  the  pupil  is  to  the 
eye,  or  the  reason  to  the  soul.f  And  in  these 
words,  which  follow  in  the  same  context,  he 
doubtless  describes  a  scene  which  he  had  actually 
witnessed — 

'It  was   only  jesterrlay  that  the   actors  were  exhibiting 
tragedy,  and  were  icriun^  those  famous  lines  of  Euripides— 
**  For  Freedom  is  a  name  all  precious, 
Even  if  a  man  hath  little  thereof, 
Let  him  esteem  himself  to  have  great  riches." 

Then  I  beheld  that  all  the  spectators  stood  up  on  tiptoe  with 
excitement,  and  • "  "  *  •  .  ed 

their  applause  or  i  •  a 

poet,  that  not  on  _»  .,jv  ^^u  i  K.LUC.U  ui  utjeu,  uuu  gionnea  ii» 
very  name.' 

Such  was  the  impression  which  A.  made  on  a 
cultured  Jew,  who  yet  reprobated  not  less  keenly 
than  St.  Paul  the  worship  by  man  of  the  works  of 
his  own  hands  ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  St. 
Paul's  heart  also  beat  high  as  he  entered  so  famous 
a  city. 

Contemporary  writers  give  the  Athenians  the 
same  characteristics  of  ovcr-j'-liiriou^nos-s  and 
versatile  curiosity  as  does  St.  Paul/  One  of  these 
witnesses  is  himself  a  Jew,  namely  Josephus  the 
historian,  who  declares  (Contra  Ap*  ii.  12)  the 
Athenians  to  be  the  most  pious  of  the  Greeks  (rods 

€ti<r€@G<rT&TQVS     T&V     'EXX^PWJ').        T  ••    "ll'n  \\      (if     like 

effect  is  rendered  by  Livy,  xlv.  i>,~  V;:i-  :.•••  inde 
plenaa  quidem  et  ipsas  uetustate  famse,  multa 
tamen  uisenda  habentes;  arcem,  portus,  muros 
Pirreeum  urbi  iungentes.  ,  .  .  Simulacra  Beorum 
i-o*  1 1  in 'sin']  in1,  omni  genere  et  materise  et  artium 
insignia.  Petronius  Arbiter,  Sat.  c.*  17,  unkindly 
hints  that  it  was  easier  to  find  gods  in  A.  than 
men :  Utique  nostra  regip  tarn  prsesentibus  plena 
est  Numinibus,  nt  facilius  possis  Denm,  quam 
hominexn  inuenire.t 

Nor  was  the  desire  of  the  Athenians  to  hear 
something  new  unnatural.  For  theirs  was  a  city 
without  commerce,  but  whose  traditions  and 
memories  led  many  who  had  leisure  and  liked 
•>;  .•,:--:.»n  to  resort  thither.  Among  Alcipbron's 
i  •• ',  H  - 1,1.  3)  is  one  by  Menanderthe  poet,  i  elating 
how  he  had  declined  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy  to 
leave  A.  and  settle  in  Alexandria.  In  this 
charming /ew  d' esprit  we  get  a  picture  of  A.  in  its 
decadence,  which  shows  how  delightful  a  place  it 
was  to  live  in  for  religious  persons  of  leisure  and 
cultivation. 

"^      r  ,        '•  f     »•    ll      --  •   404  and  8545-3547. 
1    •    "       •   :'     •.•'.-.,         iv.  240:  *  Athens  the  eye  ol 
Greece,  mother  ol  arts  " 


more  spiritual  teacher  than  most— in  Athens  were  curiously 
iimilar  to  those  of  his  contemporary  St  Paul. 


LITBRATTTRB. — Conybeare  and  Howson,  ch.  x.  ;  Wordsworth's 
Athens  and  Attica  I  and  the  classical  works  of  Leake,  Grote, 
Thirlwall,  Gurtius,  Wachsmuth,  Gregorovms,  Stadt  Atfien  tm 
^ttalalter  ;  A.  Mommsen,  '  .  .  i-  r  , 

\  .  ,      (  o\\  •;  Mii. 

ATHLJU  OW,  perhaps  for  rr;^).— A  Jew  who 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  1C23,  1  Es  929m).  See 
GENEALOGY; 

ATIPHSL  (*Are0<£),  I  Es  5s2.— See  HATIPHA, 

ATONEMENT.— By  its  derivation  this  word  de- 
scribes the  setting  *  at  one '  or  reconciliation  of  two 
paities  who  have  been  estranged.  It  is  used  in 
the  English  Bible  as  the  r  :•  -;Yr.l  for  various 
forms  of  the  root  "i£O  in  O  i1,  ana  lor  K&raXXayij  in 
NT.  The  verb  "122  (to  cover)  is  used  to  describe 
the  effect  of  the  sacrifices  at  the  original  conse- 
cration of  the  high  priest  and  the  altar  (Ex  29S(S, 
Lv  81S,  Ezk  4320  etc.),  and  of  the  annual  sacrifices 
for  the  renewal  of  the  consecration  of  the  high 
priest  and  his  household,  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
tabernacle  (Lv  1610  etc. ),  on  the  day  called  expressly 

*  the  Bay  of  Atonement.5 

It  is  used  also  to  describe  the  effect  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  on  behalf  of  the  nation  and  of 
individual  Israeli*^,  o  •^-'.•j'l.'.lh  in  connexion 
with  the  'whole  !i,vi:;-o,  • '..';:  >v  I4),  but  more 
frequently  in  comu  \  on  v.  u,  i  u'C  various  forms  of 

*  sin '  and  *  trespass '  offerings  (Lv  420  etc.,  Nu  5s), 
the  prescribed  nrknoi\1«i Yf:.!.»fi!    of  guilt  or  de- 
filement incurred  accidentally  or  in  ignoi  ancc. 

It  is  used,  besides,  to  describe  the  effect  of  the 
intercession  of  Moses  at  Sinai  (Ex  323a),  of  the 
incense  offered  by  Aaron  (Nn  1646),  and  of  Phinehas5 
summary  ju<lj.'iiont  on  Zimri  (!Nu  2513).  The 
offences"  for  wlucli  atonement  is  accepted  in  these 
cases  go  f;i:  \,  \OTIC"!  anything  with  which  the 
Levitical  su  i  li\i>-  \\  ore  appointed  to  deal,  and  so 
the  way  is  prepared  for  the  hope  of  atonement  for 

*  moral  offences  as  such '  expressed  in  Fs  65J  78s8 
70*,  cl  Pr  16s,  Dn  $**. 

The  same  verb  when  it  describes  the  direct 
action  of  God  is  translated  *  to  pardon  *  (2  Ch  SO18, 
cf.  Ezk  1663). 

The  subst.  19*  (LXX  Xrfrpoi>='  ransom/  cf.  Mk 
1C45)  is  used  of  'Hood  money'  (Ex  21SO,  Nu  3581}, 
sanctioned  on  behalf  of  a  man  goi  o<l  by  an  ox,  but 
not  in  a  case  of  homicide  ;  and  of  the  half -shekel 
paid  at  a  census  (Ex  SO12). 

rqs;>  (LXX  rb  ZXacrr?fy>tcw)=the  mercy-seat. 

Two  points  in  regard  to  the  provision  for  atone- 
ment under  the  old  covenant  deaerve  especial 
attention.  First,  this  provision  is  ascribed  directly 
to  divine  np]  ointment.  The  sacrifices,  therefore, 
while  hwiiin/  \»r,!ie>-»  to  the  existence  of  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  man's  commiinion  with  God, 
were  guarded  against  the  gross  misinterpretation 
which,  would  represent  them  as  human  devices  for 
overcoming  God's  reluctance  to  forgive.  Second, 
the  power  of  atonement  resided^  in  the  m  blood,  as 
containing  the  life  of  the  sacrificial  victim  (Lv 
17 u).  Under  cover  of  the  blood  of  a  victim  slain 
by  Ms  own  hand  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  divine  judgment  on  his  sin, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  life  still  quick  within  it, 
liberated  rather  than  dcshojod  by  death,  and 
brought  by  consecrated  hands  into  direct  contact 
with  the  symbols  of  the  divine  presence,  the  wor- 
shipper, in  spite  of  his  defilement,  might  him»eh 
draw  nigh  to  God. 

In  TSTT,  though  the  thought  is  fundamental,  and 
finds  expression  in  a  variety  of  forms,  e.g.  Forgive- 
ness, Propitiation,  Redemption,  the  word  Atone- 
ment or  its  equivalent  Reconciliation  (Kara\\a.ytj,  in 
LXX  practically  confined  to  2  Mac  521*)  is  found 
onlv  in  2  Co  518ff-,  Ro  5JOf-  II15,  cf.  Col  I21.  Here,  as 
in  OT,  the  use  of  the  word  presupposes  an  estrange- 
ment  between  God  and  man.  On  man's  side  this 
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!-{•."  ^M'I  ••{  is  the  direct  consequence  of  Ms  sin. 
HJJU  uuu  a  siue  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  His 
holiness  and  His  love.  Because  He  is  holy  and 
loving,  He  cannot  be  indifferent  to  sm.  His  wrath 
must  rest  upon  the  disobedient  (Jn  336,  cf.  Ro  I18). 
Now  in  human  wrath  there  mingles  almost 
Inevitably  a  feeling  of  personal  irritation,  pique,  or 
resentment.  The  language  of  the  NT  is  carefully 
chosen  to  guard  against  the  -  :;•  »*  "!!•;-.  I  \atany 
such  shadow  mars  the  purity  *M  iiV  •  \  v  indig- 
nation. Men  are  spoken  of  as  God's  enemies 
(exOpotj  Ro  510,  cf  .  87),  but  God  is  never  spoken  of  as 
the  enemy  of  man.  Men  are  invited  to  accept  the 
ottered  reconciliation;  Godisnever  bi  ought  be  tore  us 
as  Himself  needing  to  be  appeased  or  reconciled.  On 
the  contrary,  the  atonement  originates  with  Him. 
See  esp.  2  Co  5W  *  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself/  Ro  S28  '  whom  God  set 
forth  to  V  «  ; ;  >| !! '.  i  i-  .'  The  atonement,  there- 
fore, of  '.  s  •  ,  . .  <  ,  •••  • k!  ••  M  ts,  cannot,  anymore 
than  th»i  ',<•;••  *  •.  ,.,  .*  •••  ••  provided  under  the 
law,  be  regarded  as  a  device  for  overcoming  any 
reluctance  on  God's  part  to  forgive.  It  is  the 
provision  which  He  Himself  has  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  obstacle  to  communion  which  sin 
has  introduced. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  more  closely  what  this 
obstacle  is. 

Sin  is  lawlessness  (1  Jn  34).  It  is  the  refusal  on 
man's  part,  a  refusal  now  as  it  were  ingrained  in 
his  very  nature,  to  remain  in  subjection  to  the  law 
of  God  (Ro  87).  Each  act  of  sin,  therefore,  is  the 
outward  sign  of  a  spiritual  alienation  from  God. 
But  yet  more.  Each  act  of  sm  reacts  upon  the 
sinner,  and  increases  his  alienation.  It  not  only 
weakens  his  power  of  moral  self-determination, 
and  so  makes  him  more  than  ever  a  slave  to  his 
sin  (Ko  714) ;  it  incurs  fresh  guilt,  and  so  adds  new 
terror  to  the  curse  of  the  law  {Gal  313) ;  it  deepens 
his  defilement,  and  so  makes  him  shrink  more  than 
ever  from  the  presence  of  God.  And  the  wages  of 
sin,  which  from  another  point  of  view  express 
the  judgment  of  God  upon  it,  is  death  (Ro  6s8). 

The  power  by  which  this  obstacle  has  been  over- 
(0'M('M>'iiij.'-  i"'o*n  L, ie  ywu-omif  Christ.  He  Himself 
is  our  peace  (Jilph  L'  •,.  1 1« ,  •.!•<  Eternal  Son  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  is  the  Lamb  *  foreknown  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  '  (1  P  I20),  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  broken  harmony  of  the  universe  (Col  I20, 
cf.  Eph  I10)  springs  from  His  eternal  surrender  of 
Himself  to  do  the  Father's  will  (He  109).  This 
eternal  sacrifice,  which  is  thus  seen  to  have  its 
roots  deep  in  the  inmost  mystery  of  the  divine 
nature,  was  manifested  in  time,  and  became 
effectual  for  our  redemption,  when  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  revealed  at  once  the  relation  in 
which  mankind  stands  to  Him  and  His  own 
eternal  relation  to  the  Father,  through  a  life  on 
earth  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  Father's  will. 
This  obedience  reached  its  final  consummation 
when  He  shed  His  blood  upon  the  cross,  and  His 
life,  even  as  the  life  of  the  sacrificial  victims  in.  the 
OT,  was  set  free  by  death  for  the  work  of  our  recon- 
ciliation. The  atonement,  therefore,  is  ascribed 

-  ",'i-;,n    n»  ,<>  ITS  death  (Ro  510),  His  cross  (Ex>h 
/").«•• I  !'l^  i»U»   (Coll20). 

The  cost  of  the  atonement  i>  represented  from 
two  sides,— as  it  affected  the  1  athci,  who  'spared 
not  His  own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  lor  us 
all'  (Ro  882);  and  as  it  affected  the  Son,  who 

*  suffered  for  us '  (1  P  221),  and  by  s  whose  stripes  we 
are  healed '  (1  P  224,  cf.  Is  53s).     The  cost  to  the 
Father  we  clearly  have  no  power  to  conceive,  and  the 
Bible  makes  no  clt'ort  to  define  it.      The  sufferings 
of  the  Son  in  our  flesh  weie  human  sufferings.    We 
are  able  therefore  in  some  measure  to  conceive  of 
them.    They  were  the  direct  result  of  His  perfect 
acceptance    of   all    the    consequences    that    the 


presence  of  sin  in  the  world  entails  upon  us.  They 
culminate  on  the  one  side  in  an  agonising  and 
shameful  death  ;  on  the  other  in  an  unfathomable 
depth  of  spiritual  suffering,  when  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  even  God  had  forsaken  Him  (Mt  2748, 
cf.  Mt  2638-44  and  parallels,  He  57). 

Such  light  as  we  can  receive  on  the  relation  of 
these  sufferings  to  the  work  of  our  atonement  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  typical  ritual  of  OT 
sacrifices.  This  included,  as  we  have  seen,  (1)  the 
presentation  of  an  offering  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt,  (2)  the  slaughter  of  the  victim,  (3) 
the  symbolic  use,  of  the  blood  so  shed.  Each  of 
these  elements  found  a  place  in  the  sacrifice  on  the 
cross. 

(1)  Christ  Himself,  as  the  Head  of  our  race, 
presented  Himself  as  an  ottering?  on  our  behalf. 
The  laying  down  of  His  life  is  icpro-orited  as 
His  own  deliberate  voluntary  act  (Jn  lo  •  -j.    He 
made  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin  (Is  5310,  cf.  Mt 
2628).    He  gave  His  life  (^vxi?)  a  ransom  for  many 
(\trpov  avrl  «*O\AWJ>,  Mt  202*).     This  presentation 
involved,  according  to  OT  analogy,  the  surrender  to 
death  of  an  appointed  victim,  together  with  a  con- 
fession of  our  guilt,  and  1 '  e  «>oci  ;i'  «i MOO.  with  a  full 
acknowledgment  of  its  j-i-,  ,<o,  o.  ii'-  sentence  of 
death  which  has  been  pronounced  upon  us  for  our 
sin. 

(2)  He  was  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  Offerer 
but  the  Victim.     His  whole  life  was  (as  we  have 
seen  already)  a  life  of  perfect  self-surrender  to  the 
loving  service  of  His  brethren  in  trustful  obedience 
to  His  Father's  will.     His  voluntary  submission  to 
the  death  of  the  cross  for  the  redemption  of  His 
murderers,  was  the  ultimate  expression  at  once  of 
His  obedience  and  of  His  love.     It  is  therefoie 
the  c  ilr>  "..  li'i/  *  oiin,  in  His  offering,  and  the  final 

test  O     II  *»  lOJ/i'ii  i(!!l<  -i 

(3)  The  blood   of   the   offering,  which,  again 
according  to  OT  analogy,  is  regarded  as  the  special 
seat  of  the  atoning  power,  is  represented  as  Ibeing 
sprinkled  on  those  who  enter  the  new  covenant 
(He  12**,  1  P  la).     It  is  brought  into  the  most 
intimate  and  impressive  relation  with  each  one  of 
them  when  he  talces  into  his  hands  the  Cup  of  the 
covenant  (Mt  26as  etc.,  cf.  Ex  248)  and  drinks  of  it 
according  to  the  commandment. 

In  the  power  of  the  same  blood,  our  Lord,  as  the 
great  High  Priest,  has  entered  into  the  inmost 
heaven,  and  there  without  ceasing  offers  inter- 
cession (He  T25}  on  our  behalf.  The  blood  thus 
becomes  a  living  bond  reuniting  man  to  man  and 
the  whole  race  of  man  to  God. 

The  effect  of  the  atonement  is  therefore  to  re- 
mou.  alloircllicr  the  obstacle  introduced  by  sin,  to 
uniio  i  ho  \uu  K  of  the  devil  (1  Jn  38),  and  to  open 
anew  the  way  by  which  sinful  men  can  return  into 
communion  with  their  Father  in  heaven  (He  1020). 
The  blood  of  Christ,  understood  in  the  full  measure 
of  its  spiritual  reality,  reveals  the  true  law  of  man's 
being,  and  brings  home  to  him  the  extent  of  his 
degradation.  By  its  revelation,  of  the  love  of  God 
1  "ii.; 'MM!  OH  i  -'\\.  •'  """ri-  iien  back  from  their 
•  ',,!,,:lnli  ii.v,  .0  i,:  iji  t.' „!  "'iLioiiJx  io  return  to 
•  » .1  i,;i-r",i  :uv,  <VK.  \\iiii.  t«  ., )give up 'uieir  sin.  It 
>  .ij'ii"  -  nil  ii  <ON  i  .(IK-  -.:<,'!  i  the  stain  of  sin,  and 
sets  them  free  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  the 
assurance  that  a  perfect  sat  iai action  has  been 
offered  to  the  righteous  claims  of  the  divine 
justice,  and  by  enabling  them  to  make  their  own 
the  perfect  confession  of  their  sins  that  has  already 
been  offered  in  their  name.  It  is  the  wellsprmg  of 
a  new  power  of  moral  self -determination  by  which 
they  may  be  enabled,  ui  spite  of  the  tyrannous 
domination  of  past  habits  acquired  and  inherited 
(1  P  llb),  and  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  of 
temptation,  to  live  henceforward  in  obedience  to 
r»od's^vill,  submitting  in  patience  and  in  hope  to 
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all  the  suffering  that  He  may  require  from  them, 
whether  by  way  of  discipline  or  of  service.  It 
thus  robs  even  death  itselt  of  its  sting. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  but  dimly  see  why  such  a 
sacrifice  as  the  death  of  Christ  should  have  been 
necessary,  and  guess  in  the  light  of  partial 
human  analogies  at  the  secret  of  its  power.  But 
it  is  enough  ror  our  present  guidance  to  know  that 
the  sacrihce  itself  has  been  offered,  and  that  there 
have  been  men  in  every  age  who,  from  their  own 
*.  •  <  .  '  r  *  V.-.wa  witness  that  it  is  effectual. 
•»  <.->!»  .  '•  .  N  -  and  PROPITIATION. 


"-"•.  treatises  on 


.  , 

'    ",.  W.  Dale,  The  J}»c',i    >  <>r  1  1.  z  Atonement; 
!  )  "  .      •  Doctrine  of  Sacrifici  ;  TT  V  0 

,    ;    h     /         of  the  Atonement;  ';    •     VM     •< 
Victory  of  the  Cross.    See  also  Bruce,  ,  "."'•<., 

317-400  ;  Fairbairn,  Cftrist  in  Modern  The"7*"'",  <i?9-  4°7";  <a™o-, 
.7  >ii*mption  of  Man  ;  Dorner,  System  of',  .  ,  n  :n  b  •  ,,  v, 
-Ul  <A  jm,^,m  (see  Index);  Weiss,  Mb.  Theol  of  NT,  i.  419- 
452,  li.  202-216;  Bitschl,  Christ.  Lehre  von  d.  Hechtfert  u. 
Verxohn.  (Eng  tr  of  Ft.  i  ,  Ehstoiy  of  the  Christian  Doctrine 
v"  ~'*  ,  ''  'l  %  ."*  '  "•'  '  "taw  i,  Lehre  von  d 

i  i  •»,  tui.  in  i/iirr  /•  ,''  /  /.r.i.vi  '  •  •  i'homasras,  Lehre  von 
Chnsti  Person  u.  '»•  •  ;  I  Is*  >»,  I  •  •  '^sTheologiemitbes. 
B&zieh.  av^  seine  VerMnn.-u.  Jbrlos.-tefire. 

J.  0.  F.  MURRAY. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF  (ons?n  nv  Lv  2327  25fl, 
i'OY.<ryor  dies  expiationum,  or  (Lv  2328)#ro« 
fa'.Htj;.*  —  'I  he  principal  passages  relating  to 
this  great  annual  fast  of  the  Jews  are  Lv  16  and 
23^6-32,  bufc  gome  additional  particulars  are  to  be 
found  in  Nu  297;11,  Ex  SO10  ;  cf  .  Lv  259.  All  these 
passages,  t1  ••  .  *  •  •<•"  '1n\  belonging  to  different 
dates,  are  <<••••  v  •  p'  the  priestly  code.  The 
Day  of  Atonement,  which  was  a  day  for  the 
assembling  of  the  people  for  divine  worship  (a 
'holy  convocation'  Lv  2327),  was  kept  in  the 
autumn,  on  the  10th  dayt  of  the  7th  month,  or, 
,  io:uln/  to  our  reckoning,  fiom  the  evening  of 
•  -j  I'lli  ulJ  the  evening  of  the  10th.  The  people 
were  charged  (Lv  2326~8a,  cf.  1629*  S1),  under  pain  of 
extermination  from  the  community,  to  rest  from 
every  kind  of  work,  and  to  'afflict  their  souls/ 
the  last  phrase  denoting  the  strict  abstinence  from 
food  and  drink  which  marked  a  day  of  fasting 
and  self-humiliation.  Th-  -i-  *  "n1  ufuingsfor  the 
day  (in  addition  tothc  v-'u1,  r  lis.T1  ,  meal-,  and 
drink-  offering),  are  pi-  -<  i  ..••«!  in  Vi  297"11;  they 
consisted  of  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven 
lambs  of  the  first  year,  as  ]-:••.  <»'";  "  ••'  .  ••  "  *> 
their  appropriate  •.","""  /  .  ,-  ••  '\* 

of  an  ephah  for  eacii  Duliock,  two-tenths  for  the 
ram,  and  one-tenth  for  each  lamb,  also  of  a  he- 
goat  for  a  sin-offering.  These  additional  offerings 
are  similar  to  those  for  the  1st  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  8th  of  the  Feast  of  Booths  (vv.1"6-  **'**). 

The^  distinctive  ceremonial  of  the  Bay  of  Atone- 
ment is  described  at  length  in  Lv  16.  The  high 
priest  first  selected  for  himself  a  young  bullock  for 
a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  :  •  •  -  •  "  : 
then,  having  bathed,  he  discarded  ma  UIMIUCLLVO 
golden  vestments,  and  arrayed  himself  in  gar- 
ments of  white  linen.  After  this  he  took  from 
the  people  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  two 
#oats  for  a  sin-offering,  and  proceeded  to  choose 
by  lot  from  the  two  goats  one  for  J"  and  one  for 
AZAZELJ  (Lv  16s-la).  This  done,  he  offered  the 

*  Called  by  the  later  Jews  KDV  the  day,  nm  war  (of.  Is  I™ 
LXX)  the  great  day,  DIU  DV  the  fast  -day,  Menachoth,  xi., 
ewd,  Km  KDI*  the  great  fast  ;  ct  t  wnfcc.,  Acts  27»,  Ep.  Bar- 
nab.  73-  *t  Jos.  Ant.  xvn.  vi,  4  ;  ^  rfc  v  tpip*.  xiv  iv  3  (on  XIV, 
xvi.  4,  cf.  Sclmrer,  EJP  i.  i.  398  nu)  ;  4  Xtyo/ttw  ?.,  Philo,  ii  188, 

591  ;  vvcrrvetff  topr^  ii.  296. 

t  Apparenrh  the  10th  day  of  this  month  was  at  one  time 
regaided  as.Xew  Year's  Day  ;  see  Ezk  401  and  cf  Lv  23'' 

t  V^1  1251?,  to  make  atonement  for  it,  because,  probably,  by 
standing  before  J"  during-  the  ceremonial  which  follows,  it  shares 
in  the  atonement  made  thereby    for  the  pan'tuary,  arid   so 
becomes  iirted  10  bear  au  a\-  the  sins  of  the  people. 
B,  Keil,  >^owack  (Ifeb.  Archt.ol.  n  J92),  al 


bullock,  which  he  had  selected  previously,  for  him- 
self and  his  family ;  and  having  filled  a  censei 
with  coals  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and 
taking  with  him  a  handful  of  incense,  he  entered 
the  Most  Hoty  Place,  where  he  threw  the  incense 
upon  the  burning  coals,  causing  thereby  a  cloud  of 
smoke  to  envelop  the  ark  and  the  mercy  seat; 
after  this  he  dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  and  spiinkletl  ilio  blood  once  on  the  front 
(or  east)  side  of  tlic  ineicy  seat,  and  seven  times  in 
the  vacant  space  in  front  of  the  mercy  seat  (vv.11"14). 
Having  thus  completed  the  atonement  for  himself 
and  his  house,  the  high  priest  returned  to  the  court ; 
and  after  killing  the  goat  of  the  people  which  had 
been  allotted  to  J/;,  he  again  entered  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  and  sprinkled  its  blood,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  bullock,  on  the  front  of  the 
mercy  seat  and  before  the  mercy  seat.  The  puri- 
fication of  the  Most  Holy  Place  being  thus  accom- 
plished, the  high  priest  went  out  into  the  Holy 
Place  (called  the  *tent  of  meeting'  v.17),  and  there 
performed  a  similar  atoning  ceremony.  ^  The  de- 
tails of  this  ceremony  are  not  described  in  Ly  16 ; 
but  in  Ex  SO10,  which  seems  to  be  a  later  addition 
to  P,  we  learn  that  the  blood  of  the  sin-ofleiing  of 
atonement  was  to  be  placed  o"  {*:•'  u<*M«  s  altar  of 
incense,  which  is  nowhere  ni<»n  i>> .«.  ..-i  Lv  16. 
During  this  time  no  one  except  the  high  priest 
was  allowed  to  be  present  in  the  tabernacle. 
When  the  high  priest  again  came  out  into  the 
court,  he  completed  the  atonement  of  the  sanc- 
luniy  \t\m  ••lj:*"^1  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
in11!*  -o!\  i  ILT*  .-oMie  of  the  blood  both  of  the 
b  I.IM  u  :  "»•  o>"  it ic  goat,  and  with  his  fingers 
'  Y'  •  he  blood  seven  times  on  the  altar 
1  •  living  goat  was  ' '  •  •  1  l  '  near ; 
and  the  high  priest,  having  •  .  •  hands 

upon  its  head,  confessed  over  :  ris  and 

otiences  of  the  Israelites ;  after  which  the  goat  was 
led  away,  by  a  man  standing  in  readiness,  into  the 
wilderness  for  Azazel,  that  it  might  bear  the 
iniquities  to  a  land  'cut  off,'  i.e.  to  one  remote 
from  human  habitations,  from  which  there  was  no 
chance  of  its  bringing  ba  \  .  j  .•"  i'<s  burden  of 
guilt  (vv.2°-22).  The  high  ••:.•  i  v  \  returned  to 
the  Holy  Place,  and  after  bathing,  and  putting  on 
his  usual  priestly  garments,  came  out  and  offered 
the  two  SIT  is!  -oi"  i  :n;r-  i  \pv.s  3)  for  himself  and  for 
the  peoplu  \\v  -1,  riiuilh,  th^  fat  of  the  sin- 
offerings  having  been  consumed  in  sweet  smoke 
upon  the  altar,f  the  rest  of  their  flesh  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rule,  Lv  4111-  21  etc.)  was 
carried  outside  the  camp  and  destroyed  by  fire ; 
those  to  whom  this  service  was  intrusted.,  and 
also  the  man  who  had  led  away  the  goat  for 
Azazel,  being  my  pcrmitl-  «1  to  return  to  the  con- 
*rro^a1ion  till  ihcv  IIJM!  bfuliuu,  and  washed  theii 
doilies  (vv.20-28). 

Two  main  questions  arise  in  connexion  with  the 
Bay  of  Atonement,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  in 
some  measure  connected  with  each  other:  (1)  to 
what  date  is  the  ceremonial  enjoined  in  ch.  16  to 
be  ascribed  ?  (2)  is  the  chapter  describing  it  homo- 
geneous in  structure  ? 

(1)  We  hear  nothing  of  the  observance  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  in  pre-exilic  times,  nor  is  any 
mention  made  of  this  day  in  the  earlier  legal 
codes  ('Book  of  the  Covenant,'  Dt,  H).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  several  points  in  the  law 
regulating  its  observance  which  seem  to  connect 
it  with  the  period  after  the  exile,  when  the 
ceremonial  aspects  of  sin  and  atonement  at  least 
occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  life  and 

*  The  altar  of  v.18  cannot  be  the  altar  of  incense.  The  purifi- 
cation of  the  Holy  Place  has  been  described  in  v.Wf.  For 
*  he  fore  J"'  (v.ib),  cf.  Lv  15  ;  J"  dwells  in  the^  tabernacle  (Ex 
2,"--  2-1  and  The  ^reat  altar  stands  in  front  of  this. 

t  \  '-•'  bf  c  ms  to  bo  rn  -.p^ced.  Its  natural  position  would  be 
iminca  AU]>  after  %  10  (ct.  48.10, 19.  26  etc.). 
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thought  of  the  people  than  was  the  case  pre- 
viously. The  phrase  *to  afflict  the  soul'  (»sj  njy, 
see  Lv  1629-  Sl  2327- 29-  82,  Nu  297)  occurs  elsewhere 
only  Is  58s-  5- 10  (exilic)  and  Ps  351S  (influenced  by 
Jer).  Fasting  as  a  religious  observance  was  prac- 
tised among  the  Hebrews  in  ancient  times;  but 
we  first  hear  of  annual  fasts  on  stated  days  in 
connexion  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Zee  7s""®  819). 
The  elaborate  ritual  of  the  blood  probably  points 
to  a  comparatively  late  date  (cf.  LY  41"21,  one  of 
the  later  portions  of  P ;  and,  contrast  9s"11)  j  while 
the  nearest  analogies  to  the  public  confession  of 
sins  (1621)  are  to  be  found  in  post-exilic  writings 
(Ear  9,  Neh  I4'11 93,  Dn  94"20).  Moreover,  the  priestly 
prophet  Ezekiel,  m  his  legislation  for  the  restored 
people  (ch.  40-48),  prescribes  a  ceremonial,  which, 
while  its  general  aim  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Bay 
of  Atonement,  is  much  simpler  in  character ;  he 
enjoins,  viz.  (4518'20),  two  solemn  i.:i'i!<  ,.'(-•!-  of 
the  sanctuary  on  the  1st  day  of  ihe  lirai  month, 
and  on  the  1st  of  the  seventh  month  (so  LXX ;  see 
RVm),  when  a  young  bullock  was  to  be  slain  for 
a  sin-oftermg  on  behalf  of  all  who  might  err 
through  inadvertence  or  natural  slowness  (mv  B"ND 
*nsoi),  and  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  doorposts  of  the  i  M  >•»»  .  on  the  corners  of 
the  ledge  ol  the  altar,  i\it  i  <>  i  fc  v  gateposts  of  the 
inner  court.  The  prophet,  in  his  legislation  for 
the  future,  attaches  himself  largely  to  existing 
usage ;  if,  therefore,  the  law  of  Lv  16  had  been  in 
his  day  a  time-honoiued  institution,  would  he 
have  either  disiegarded  it  or  stripped  it  of  so 
many  of  its  significant  rites?  Does  it  not  seem 
more  probable  that  the  law  of  Lv  16  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  simpler  ceremonial  ••  "!  IK 
Ezekiel?  Indeed,  there  are  reasons  >  ,t  >  s,- 
that  its  introduction  was  decidedly  later  tliait 
Ezekiel's  time.  In  Neh  8-10  we  possess  a  fairly  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  events  of  the  7th  month 
of  B.C.  444,  including,  for  instance  (83-13-18),  notices 
of  what  happened  on  the  1st  and  2nd  days  of  the 
month,  and  the  observance,  in  accordance  with 
Lv  S^*42,  of  the  Feast  of  Booths  from  the  15th  to 
the  23rd  days ;  that  being  so,  it  is  remarkable,  if 
the  fast  of  the  10th  day  had  been  an  established 
institution,  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  its 
observance,  especially  when  we  are  expressly  told 
(9lff-)  that  the  24th  day  was  observed  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  of  confession  of  sins.  Keuss,  indeed, 
on  the  ground  that  the  fast  of  the  24th  would 
have  boon  iiipui  fluous  if  the  fast  of  the  10th  had 
just  pi  ('ceded",  argued  (Hist,  sainte  et  la  loi,  i.  260) 
that  Lv  16  did  not  even  form  part  of  the  law-book 
read  by  Ezra ;  but,  as  Kuenen  (Hex.  §  15.  32 ;  cf . 
Dillm.  NDJ  p.  673 ;  Stade,  Gesch.  ii.  182)  points 
out,  thisaigmncnt  U  hardly  decisive ;  the  fast  of 
the  24th  is  manifestly  intended  as  a  special  token 
of  humiliation  for  national  "  •»  \  » •  "'i,  prepara- 
tory to  the  conclusion  of  »  •  »  :  •  (938fl?») ;  it 
has  thus  li'llo  or  vlM-i^  i-i  common  with  the 
uiimijilly-iecuusnir  IV,\  o:  \,  OIK  in-  M  ,  and  it  might 
have  busn  nppoiru&l  whether  Lv  16  was  contained 
in  1 '/HI'S  J:i\v-l*oolc  or  not.  But  Kuenen  agrees 
that  the  non-mention  of  the  day  on  the  part  of 
the  well-informed  narrator  of  Neh  8-10  is  'very 
strange/  if  it  were  an  established  institution,  and 
considers  it  to  be  an  indication  that  it  was  intro- 
duced/or the  first  time  in  the  law-book  of  Ezra, 
though  not  observed  at  once,  on  account  of  its 
forming  part  of  a  new  system,  which  had  not  yet 
been  formally  accepted  by  the  people.  Whether 
this  argument  be  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is  import- 
ant^ to  recollect  that  the  argument  against  the 
antiquity  of  the  Day  of  .Atonement  is  not,  ns  it  is 
often  idpre.scnted  as  1»- i  iu  '•  *  by  OoUt/-.c,h,  in 
his  study  on  tlie  subject,  /A\\\'L,  1SSO,  p.  173  ff.), 


solely  an 


<  e  silent  to  •  that,  as  Kuenen 


observes  (iJi.  lijdschr.  1883,  pp.  207-212),  is  but  one 


argument  out  of  many ;  the  Day  of  Atonement  is 
part  of  a  system,  the  ceremonial  system  of  the 
rriest's  Code ;  when,  therefore,  the  question  of  its 
antiquity  is  raised,  it  cannot  be  treated  by  itself, 
but  forms  part  of  a  larger  question,  viz.  the 
antiquity  of  that  system  as  a  whole,  and  must  be 
answered  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the 
wider  question  is  answered. 

(2)  The  second  question  is  whether  Lv  16  forms 
a  homogeneous  whole.  The  chapter  is  connected 
with  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Aaron's  sons  for 
ofl'i  *  Iiijr  si  Mr("o  fire  (ch.  10  ;  cf.  161- 2a  *  that  he  die 
not,5  ana  lj- u ;  and  contrast  *  fire  from  the  altar,' 
v.12,  with  'strange  fire/  101) ;  but  it  treats  of  two 
distinct  subjects,  without  clearly  hulk,1 'in;:  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.  TL  opc'is  \\ith  a 
warning  addressed  to  Aaron  against  rashly  enter- 
ing the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  prescribes  the  pre- 
liminary rites  to  be  performed,  whenever  he 
may  have  occasion  to  do  so.*  It  passes  on  to 
describe  a  solemn  atoning  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  tabernacle  itself,  and  for  the 
worshippers ;  and  it  concludes  with  the  institution 
of  an  annual  fast  on  the  day  of  the  atoning  cere- 
mony. This  change  of  subject  suggests  a  doubt 
whether  the  chapter  in  its  present  form  can  be 
wholly  the  work  o±  one  writer.  Dillmann  explains 
the  change  of  subject,  and  the  connexion  with 
ch.  10,  by  the  supposition  that  originally  the 
chapter  contained  the  description  of  a  ceremony  of 
jiui  i.'ii.il  ion,  to  be  performed  in  ( u'»  -v  <;!,"!!'  o  of  the 
defilement  brought  upon  the  tabernacle  by  the  sin 
of  Nadab  and  Abih  .  T  that  directions 

were  given  for  the     A  •  •  rite  after  any 

subsequent  desecration ;  that  in  later  times  it  had 
become  the  practice  to  perform  this  service  once, 
and  once  only,  in  every  year ;  and  that  the  chapter 
was  altered  to  suit  the  later  practice.  This  ex- 
planation, however,  requires  us  to  supply  a  good 
deal  which  is  not  stated,  and  only  indirectly 
suggested,  by  the  present  text, 

A  different  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  proposed 
by  Benzmgor.  In  £•>  •••/  ;Jv".  r  and  suggestive 
study  on  Lv  16  (ZA  •  .  '•*•»,',  ;  65 if.),  Beiizmger 
points  out  that  the  literary  form  of  the  chapter  is 
imperfect.  Thus  v.6  and  v.lla  are  really  doublets, 
suggesting  that  w.7"10  are  derived  from  another 
source;  there  is  a  sharp  break  between  v.28  and 
v.2fl ;  vv.29'34d  are  not  really  a  summary  of  the  fpre- 
iroi"?"  iii-i-.,  ,"or  they  introduce  some  new  points 
I.M'.MH  I:PI.  ilv  date),  and,  while  mentioning  the 
w'.ii. ,  j.jr'ruii-oi  thehiglv  "  ..  -%* 
the  more  important  ceremo1  >  •  • 
*pM:i\Vm;:  <•!  the  blood,  and  the  goat  for  Azazel ; 
.1 'i.illy,  x.-*- '  suggests  the  immediate  carrying  out 
of  some  definite  command  given  to  Moses.  Ac- 
cordingly, Benzinger,  who  is  followed  by  Nowack 
(Hebr.  Arch.  ii.  182--194),  distinguishes  between 
earlier  and  later  portions  of  the  chapter,  and  con- 
siders that  the  older  sections  are  w.1"4"  6a"Ua 
(omitting  *  which  is  for  himself ')  13- 1S- Mb  (regula- 
tions defining  the  conditions  under  which  Aaron, 
when  occasion  required,  was  to  enter  the  Holy  of 
Holies),  and  vv.29^43-  (a  law  prescribing  a  relatively 
simple  rite  of  atonement — substantially  identical 
with  the  inaugural  ceremony  of  97ff< — to  be  re- 
peated annually  on  behalf  of  the  people  and  sane- 
tuoiy,  and  specifying  the  manner  in  which  the 
day  was  to  be  observed  publicly).  In  this  form, 
he  points  out,  the  law  for  the  I)ay  of  Atonement 
would  agree  closely  with  Lv  23~B"3a,  where  also 
stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  fasting  and  ab- 
stention from  work,  but  no  allusion  is  made  tc 
the  special  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  central 
portion  of  ch.  16.  The  '  offering  by  fire  *  of  23^, 

*  With  vv.2-  is  ('that  he  die  not'),  comp.  Bx  2835  (the  coii« 
chuons  under  which  Aaron  may  enter  the  Holy  Place),  also 
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and  the  *  sin-offering  of  atonement'  of  !Nu  2911, 
would  both  be  explained  by  the  sacrifices  alluded 
to  in  Lv  163-- 33  (or  Nu  15'-4"26)  and  described  more 
fully  in  Lv  9.  The  more  elaborate  ritual  pre- 
scribed in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  (vv.6- 7'10  14--8)*  iSj 
upon  Benzinger's  view,  a  subsequent  development 
of  that  enjoined  in  vv.30-  **,  which,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  interwoven  with  directions  relating  to  Aaron 
alone,  on  account  of  its  having  become  the  custom 
for  the  high  priest  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  only. 

That  the  ritual  prescribed  in  this  chapter  was  of 
gradual  growth  is  indeed  highly  probable ;  but  it 
maybe  doubted  whether  a  merely  >iioi my  nnah  -"- 
can  adequately  iivlic.u  u  i i  -  *uc<  o^.v.  -^I'LT-..  The 
words  not  at  all  times  in  v.J  suggest  tuiat  even 
when  the  -:1  •;•<>•«'•»  varlier  law  was  formulated, 
there  were  ;•  ".•",  \<r.-  on  the  occasion  as  well  as 
on  the  manner  of  the  high  priest's  entering  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  terms  of  w."9-81"-  appear  to 
presuppose  some  preceding  :o^;.l,,:ior  .  defining 
more  particularly  the  character  of  the  atoning 
ceremonies  there  alluded  to.f  It  is  true,  2328"aj 
is  parallel  to  1629"m,  in  the  stress  which  it  lays 
upon  the  manner  in  which^the  Bay  is  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  people ;  but  it  also  presupposes  in 
v.28  some  special  atoning  rites,  the  nature  of  which 
it  does  not  itself  more  closely  define.^  Hence  it 
seems  that  to  limit  the  original  regulations  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  to  v.29"3ia  would  leave  them  less 
systematic  and  complete  than  is  probable.  The 
more  elaborate  ritual  prescribed  for  the  blood,  as 
compared  with  97* 9- 15,  and  even  with  46>  -7  17  18,  is 
not  M-  (t1— ,!•;*>  due  to  its  being  a  lai-  •.  <L>uloM- 
ment :  IL  n.u  be  aue  to  the  special  ><>!•,  PIT.  \  of 
the  occasion,'  a  ceremonial  enacted  once  a  year 
only  on  behalf  of  the  entire  nation.  The  chapter 
undoubtedly  deals  with  two  distinct  subjects  (the 
conditions  under  which  the  high  priest  might  enter 
the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  the  annual  Day  of 
Atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  nation),  which  it 
;  si;  ."f«  • Jtr.  connects  i  ",  We  may  conjec- 
;  !'\  '  n  :  >  associate-  \u  ',  (|  two  subjects  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  occasions  of  the  high 
priest's  entry  into  the  Most  Holy  Place  came 
""  "  *• "»  .>e  limited  to  the  single  annual  Day 
u  v  .  •  ••  :  it  is  also  highly  probable  (esp.  in 
view  of  Ezk  4518"20)  that  the  ritual  of  this  day  was 
originally  simpler  than  that  now  prescribed  in  Lv 
16 ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  successive 
stages  in  the  amalgamation  and  development  of 
the  two  ceremonials  can  be  distinguished  by 
means  of  a  literal  \  «im1y*i-. 

The  Mishnic  ti  ojjtisc  YCma  (i.e.  the  Day)  gives 
several  fresh  details  respecting  the  ceremonies 
observed  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  time  of 
the  Second  Temple. §  Minute  directions  were  given 
to  ensure  the  ceremonial  purity  of  the  high  priest 
on  that  day.  For  the  seven  dayb  pzecuding  he 
dwelt  in  a  special  chamber,  and  not  in  his  own 
house.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  he  entered  four 
times  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  viz.  on  the  three 
occasions  suggested  by  Lv  1613<14"M,  and  again 
after  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  bihig  out  the  censer, 
and  the  plate  which  had  held  the  incense.  It  is 
aaid  that  a  stone  three  fingers  high  stood  in  the 

*  Except  v  i?b  and  v  sftb(from  (tn*l  make),  which  Benzinger 
treat*  a-  '.uer  harnionisnc  |rlo»ii»« 

t  Tm«  c.*-('i:n«,!  iMt.a1  cmi'iiciiir.on  of  v.3^  must  surely  pre- 
suppose something  more  than  either  the  ordinary  sin-offering 
of  the  community  (Xu  15W  »),  or  even  Lv  9^*5 ;  moreover,  it 
exactly  summarises  the  principal  present  contents  of  w.  14-28, 

J  The  '  offering-  made  by  fire '  of  2,J27  \vill  not  be  the  special 
atoning  sacrifice  intended";  for  that  offering  is  common  10  mo*-t 
of  the  sacred  seasons  mentioned  in  ch  23  (v.8  lab  10.88)  Xu 
297-11  also  alludes  (v  H)  to  the  '  sm-oflFermjr  of  atonement ' ;  but 
the  calendar  of  sacred  seasons,  contained  in  Nu  28-29,  may  be 
of  later  date  than  the  present  form  of  Lv  10 

9  Cf.  Ep  Barnab  c.  7  (with  Gcbhnrdt  and  Harnack's  notes), 
where  aome  of  the  same  details  are  alluded  to. 


Holy  of  Holies  in  the  place  of  tbe  ark  (v.  2).  Im- 
mediately before  slaying  the  sin-oilering  for  him- 
self, the  high  priest,  laying  his  hands  upon  it, 
made  the  following  confession :  '  I  beseech  Thee, 
0  LORD,  I  have  done  I'lmu'lo ,;-!%,  I  have  trans- 
gressed, I  have  sinned  beiore  'JLhee,  I,  and  my 
house,  and  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Thy  holy  people.  1 
beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  forgive  "(TS3),  now,  the 
iniquities,  and  the  IUJP-^H^-.OII-,  and  the  sins, 
wherein  I  have  done  rnquL,o.i^I\,  and  trans- 
gressed, and  sinned  beiore  JL'nee,  1,  and  my  house, 
and  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Thy  holy  people '  (iv.  2). 
The  blood  of  each  of  the  fin-o.TiMir^  A>:;^  -!>'  M!.UJ  1 
by  the  high  priest,  once  upwards  and  seven  times 
downwards,  iirst  on  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  after- 
wards upon  the  veil  in  the  Holy  Place:  lastly, 
mixing  the  blood  of  the  two  victims,  he  put  some  of 
the  mixture  on  the  altar  of  incense,  j.  t"  ;.  v  :•  <.  o  , . 
the  remainder  at  the  foot  of  the  ;  i.,p'  ••  ,.«"i  ,- 
offering  (vi.  1, 2).  With  regard  to  the  two  goats,  we 
are  told  that  they  were  to  resemble  one  another  as 
closely  as  possible  ( vi.  1 ;  cf .  Barnab.  76  opolovs).  The 
lots  were  made  of  boxwood,  and  afterwards  of 
gold ;  the  high  jxriest  drew  out  one  lot  in  each 
hand,  and  then  tied  a  *  tongue '  of  scarlet  cloth  * 
upon  the  neck  of  the  goat  destined  for  Azazel. 
Ihe  words  of  the  high  priest's  confession  were, 
'We  beseech  thee,  0  LORD,  Thy  people,  the 
house  of  Israel,  have  done  iniqiuteii^ly,  trans- 
gressed, and  sinned  before  Thee.  We  beseech 
Thee,  0  LORD,  forgive,  now,  the  iniquities,  the 
h,i  ^"(!--i(»r-  JUKI  the  sins,  wherein  Thy  people, 
i!.t»  .ou-c  o,  I -•,:•  1,  have  done  in!<.;-i'o  i-'y,  <:,!:i-- 
gressed,  and  sinned  before  Thee  i\'i.  L'I  'l !-.(  </O,M 
was  led  away,  accompanied  by  <onui  <>i  \  !i  •  "•>,>!<•- 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  its  arrival  at  a  place  which  was 
regarded  as  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  was  sig- 
nalled back  to  the  high  priest  in  the  temple. 
Finally,  the  goat  was  conducted  by  a  single  man 
to  a  steep  place  called  Suk,  where  it  was  thrown 
backwards  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  dashed 
to  pieo'-  jirno'ij;  i  he  rocks  (vi.  6-8).  The  site  has 
been  n.  n:.,inl  I.;.  Schick  (Z£>PFm.  214 tf.)  with 
a  crag  near  the  village  of  B§t-hud&dun,  on  the 
road  running  through  Bethany  'into  the  wilder- 
ness, 12  miles  east  of  Jerusalem  (see  AZAZEL). 

The  Bay  of  Atonement  represents  the  culminat- 
ing institution  of  the  Levitieal  system.  Not  only, 
from  a  merely  formal  point  of  view,  does  Lv  16 
form  the  climax  of  the  sacrificial  and  purificatory 
ordinances  contained  in  Lv  1-15,  but  the  cere- 
monial itself  is  >."  ,"  comprehensive  and 
representative  '  .  ! ,  was  a  yearly  atone- 
ment for  the  nation  as  a  whole  (inducting  the 
priests)  j  and  not  only  for  the  nation,  but  also  for 
the  sanctuary,  in  its  various  parts,  in  so  far  as 
this  had  been  defiled  dm  Ing  the  p<i*t  year  by  the 
sins  of  the  people,  in  wiioc-c  mids-t  It  stood.  The 
sins  thus  atoned  for  must  not,  however,  be  sm>- 
pos»od  lobe  those  committed  *with  a  high  hand' 
(Xu.  13fll>''),  i,e.  defiantly  and  wilfully;  but  sins  of 
ignorance  and  frailty  (dyvotfiMra,  He  97),  such  as 
human  nature,  even  when  striving  after  God,  is 
ever  liable  to.t 

*  mint  W  JwS :  Barnab.  7*  r*  tpin  <ri  xowuw. 

t  The  Jews,  as  Danz  [see  ad  fin  \  r»p  TOin-1012  «-1  .•>  \<  fro-n 
the  M^hna  (SheW&h  1^),  M  !'*»<;•  '!(-%'r  /;  •  c,».  }  ,!>,•!  •-'-. 
and  Abarbanel  (miftn  K'n4'!:,  Venice,  1584,  fol  251,  col.  3, 1. 14  ff.)» 
in  view  of  the  comprehensive  terms  of  Lv  I0i6.2i.30,,  held  that 
the  sacrifices  of  this  day  made  atonement  for  all  sins  of  every 
kind,  whether  done  mvoluntarilv  or  deliLcratch  ,  but  this  is  an 
exajygeiauon  which  13  m  conflict  \\ith  the  jrcneral  theory  of  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  The  sin-offermg  made  atonement  only  for 
sins  committed  *  in  error,'  t  e  accidentally  and  involuntarily 
(Lv  42  13  82  '27  Xu  15^-aO,  not  for  those  committed  '  with  a  hiffn 
hand'pTu  15W),  le.  defiant! v  and  dehl>e"aicly ;  and  it  is  m- 
ci edible,  in  spite  of  the  teims  of  Lv  l(>1('-21,  that  the  sacrifices 
of  this  day  can  have  so  f«ir  de\  iated  in  principle  fiom  the  general 
theory  of  the  priestly  legislation  as  to  have  been  supposed  to 
atone,  e  rr ,  for  the  sin  or  an  impenitent  murderer.  The  cere- 
monial of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  designed  in  fact  to  affect 
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The  ceremonial  was  enacted  at  the  central 
sanctuary  ;  but  the  individual  Israelites,  by  their 
abstention  from  labour  and  fasting,  not  only  ex- 
pressed at  the  same  time  their  humiliation  for  sin, 
but  also  signified  their  co-operation  in  the  offices 
of  the  day-,  •  •<•  *-"<!•!  LJ. -  thus  made  for  the 
ceremonial  I'Oi'i^  "  .i'c  "ii:<"  me:  •  ' 

As  it  was  the  highest  atoning  "••'••:  t  . 
year,  the  blood  was  not  merely  applied,  as  in 
other  cases  (Lv  4),  to  the  altar  of  buint-offenng, 
or  even  to  the  altar  of  incense ;  it  was  taken  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  sprinkled,  not  once  only, 
but  seven  times,  as  close  aa  possible  to  the  place 
immediately  associated  with  the  presence  of  J" 
(Ex  25-2,  Nu.  789).  Once  a  year  the  sins  of  the 
people  were  thus  solemnly  atoned  for,  and  the 
nation's  lost  holiness  was  restored  (v.80  *  to  cleanse 
you :  from  all  your  sins  shall  ye  be  clean  before  J" '}. 
The  slain  goat  made  atonement  for  the  people's 
sins,  and  restored  their  peace  and  fellowship  with 
God  ;  the  goat  over  which  the  people's  sins  were 
confessed,  and  which  was  afterwards  sent  away  to 
Azazel  in  the  wilderness,  symbolised  visibly  their 
coniplete  removal  from  the  nation's  midst  (Ps  10312, 
Mic  719) :  *  a  life  was  given  up  for  the  altar,  and 
yet  a  living  being  survived  to  carry  away  all  sin 
and  uncleanness 3 :  the  entire  ceremonial  thus 
symbolised  as  completely  as  possible  both  the 
atonement  for  sin,  and  the  entire  removal  of  the 
cause  of  God's  alienation. 

As  regards  the  part  taken  in  the  office  by  the 
high  priest,  it  is  to  be  observed  especially  that 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  the 
highest  exercise  of  his  mediatorial  office :  he  per- 
formed an  atoning  rite  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
people ;  and,  represented  by  him,  the  entire  people 
had  access  on  that  day  to  the  presence  of  J".  As 
the  representative  of  a  sinfuf  people,  he  natur- 
ally discarded  his  £<>•  ;.«>•:•  high-priestly  dress,* 
and  assumed  an  MI  ir,  \vdch,  being  plain  and 
destitute  of  ornament,  was  such  as  became  a 
suppliant  suing  for  fcigi.  verier;  while,  being 
white,  it  ->y ui bolted  Hie  puiiiy  and  innocence 
required  in'  Iho^o  \\  ho  appear  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Holy  One  (cf,  the  angels  in  Ezk  93* 
ft,  11  joa.  6.7^  Dn  JOB  128.  ?).  ]sjor  can  i^  even  ^hen, 

complete  the  atonement  for  the  people,  until  he 
has  riist  offered  atonement  for  his  own  sins ;  and 
when  he  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  incense 
bmnt  by  him  there  forms,  further,  a  protecting 
cloud,  coming  as  a  veil  between  himself  and  the 
holiness  of  J",  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a 
yiopitiatory  efficacy  (Nu  1646f ). 

Jos.  (Ant.  ill.  x.  3)  gives  a  short  account  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Bay  of  Atonement ;  and 
Philo,  in  his  treatise  irepl  rfy  tpdows,  §  23  (II.  296, 
Mangey),  draws  out  the  ethical  teaching  which  he 
understands  them  to  imply.  Allusions  to  the  holy 
day  are  also  found  in  Sir  505ff',  Ac  279,  He  97- ». 

The  later  Jews  were  not  unconscious  of  the 
deeper  spiritual  truths  of  which  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  was  the  expression.  Philo, 
for  instance  (Lc.)9  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion  for 
the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgences :  the  more  effective,  as  it  came  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
had  just  been  gathered  in,  and  the  temptation  to 

an  ideal  atonement  and  reconciliation  on  behalf  of  the  nation, 
as  such ;  its  benefits  extending-  to  individuals,  only  in  so  far 
as  thev  had  sinned  involuritaiih",  or  iierc  rru7v  pomient  Conxp. 
Oehler,  &  110  (Eng  tr.  n  43  ff.);  Richm,  AT  Tfieol  §  37.  2 ;  v. 
Orelh,  in  Herzog?,  xvi.  414  ;  B  W  Dale,  T1)<>  Atonement,  pp.  85, 
406-470 ,  C  G  Monteflore,  The  DiMe  for  Home  Heading,  1896, 
p.  144  if.  (where  the  ancient  significance  of  this  annual  rite  is 
well  pointed  o.it). 

*  His  dress  became,  in  fact,  almost  that  of  the  ordinary 
priests,  except  that  he  had  still  a  '  turban '  (ns^C)— though 
only  one  of  white  linen,  not  hib  usual  decoi  tiled  one  (Ex  2SJt"  )— 
instead  of  a  'cap1  (n>23D,  Ex  2310),  and  a  plain  linen  'sash- 
(CJ^N),  instead  of  a  coloured  one  (TZx  -28^). 


indulgence  would  be  naturally  the  stronger;  ab- 
stinence at  such  a  season  would  raise  men's 
thoughts  from  the  gifts  to  the  Giver,  who  could 
sustain  life  /cat  5td  roto-cav  Kal  &veu  TOIJT&V.  Those 
who  took  part  in  the  prayers  for  the  day  asked 
for  forgiveness,  not  in  dependence  upon  their  own 
merits,  aXXct  did,  rty  I'Xeajv  <pti(riv  TOV  orvyyv&jAyv  irpb 
KoXdffMs  optfrvros  (cf.  Vit.  Mos.  ii  4,  n,  138  ;  Leg, 
Cai.  39,  II.  591).  The  Mishna  also  is  caieful  to 
teacli  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Bay  of  Atone- 
ment are  ineffectual  unless  accompanied  by  re- 
pentance. 'Death  and  the  Day  of  Atonement 
work  atonement,  where  there  is  repentance  (nawnn). 
Repentance  makes  atonement  for  slight  trans- 
gressions, both  of  omission  and  of  commission; 
and  in  the  case  of  grave  ones,  it  suspends  punish- 
ment till  the  Day  of  Atonement  conies,  and  brings 
atonement.  If  a  man  says,  "  I  will  sin,  and  (then) 
repent,  I  will  sin,  and  (then)  repent,"  Heaven  does 
not  give  him  the  means  of  practisir,"  M  •  i  ".h  "iv  • 
and  if  he  says,  "  I  wiU  sin,  and  the  I  »,  \  o.  \  .  o"c 
ment  will  bring  atonement,"  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment will  bring  him  no  atonement*  (Ydma,  viil 
8-9). 

The  author  of  t'li"  r  i  '  V  f-o  the  Hebrews  con- 
trasts (96ff>)  the  •*  (t  *  ".  •  »'  high  priest  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  with  the  superior  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  Jewish  high 
priest  entered  once  yearly  *  into  ^  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  with  the  blood  of  appointed  victims  :  Christ 
entered  once  for  all  into  the  true  sanctuary,  the 
actual  presence  of  God,  through  His  own  blood  ; 
He  obtained  not  a  temporary,  but  an  eternal  de- 
liverance (911*12),  His  blood  is  far  more  efficacious 
for  the  cleansing  and  renovation  of  human  nature 
(gii-14.  28-8)  than  that  which  was  offered  under  the 
Jewish  law.  And  whereas,  under  the  Law,  full 
access  to  God  w:  -  ';-  ::  •  •'  '  »:  '!;  *  "  \\  ;  i  :  ,st,  and  to 
him,  moreover,  •  '  •  »  *r  'i*  :•  -i  •.<,•»  •  L  time  and 
mode,  Christ  has  opened'a  new  arid  ii.ii:;r  «!.y, 
by  which  those  whose  hearts  are  JIM^H'LIV  nuij.  l<i 
from  an  evil  conscience  may  at  all  i  IMH>  have  ueo 
access  to  the  Father  (Q6'10  101S'2S). 


LITERATTOB,  —  (a)  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  Y6md,  with 
Lat.  tr.  and  notes  in  Surenhusius*  ed.  of  the  Mishna,  1699,  ii 
p.  206  ff.  ;  also  ed.  b'»  ^  u  •  n^  MIP,  1648,  ed.  2  (with  an  elabor- 
ate comparison  [p.  JO"  1%  '  or  I'no  work  of  the  high  priest  with 
that  of  Christ,  by  J.  Ehenferd),  1606;  and  (with  Heb.  text 
])o,n(cd,  and  MIO-!  notoi,  ard  glossary)  by  H.  L,  Strack  (Berlin, 
I  •  •  -  ;/  i  •  '  ive  same  treatise  are 

•   »    ..     -      ,  •     ••».*•,,     Talmud  in  s&inen 
n        •.'"/.-  '         i  -     •  ->p.  340-389;  see  further, 

.....         Lex.  Rabb.  1675,2  1757 
.  I  .      •       ,i  *    .   The  Temple  Serwce,  c. 

,»;:••  ,  i'.  ,  •  i,  .  .  :•  -z,  'Functio  Pontif.  M. 
annixrersaria,'  in  Meuschen,  NT  ex  Talm.  illustr.  1736,  pp.  912- 
1012  (with  cop.-  -si  (  \.'  i  i"  iioin  .V\\  sli  i-o  TC«t-\  fri"ov.(.l,  pp. 
1013-39,  b\  I.'1  i«i  it-*.-  i,«M>i-iaio'  (iLpr);  \!a  no,'  ides, 
r  '  V  '  i  f  ""•*•/•••  .  '  '"  «  ;  «•"  T-'litzsch's 

'  i  '»  Winutry 

//,   /  2  (1636), 
•    ,  '.-.  Oehler, 
:  •   6;  Dill- 
••;:  \  elitzsch, 
'»:  212,  and 


if"  / 


-  .  , 

Hex.  5  ir.  ,,2  -,  V  i  '   •    /.',.*     i  LO-112  ;  St,ulc,  6" 
on/r^c",  /-'  /  H  ,  .  =  -'',  pp.  65-88. 
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S.  H.  OLIVER  and  H.  A.  WHITE. 
ATROTH-BETH-JOAB.—  See  ATAROTH. 

ATROTH-SHOPH1N  (j?W  nipa.  LXX  has  2o>0<£/j 
and  y^v  Zw^dp,  as  well  as  Sc^d*  [Swcle's  notes]).— 
A  town  of  Gad  (Nu  S235),  The  ideutilication  ?s 
doubtful,  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  seem 
confused,  Dibon,  Ataroth,  and  Aroer  being  given 

*  ia-cs!  TOV  iviat^rou  (9^)  Exactly  ihe  same  expression  is  used 
by  Philo  (Leg.  Gai.  I  c.  ;  cf.  D&  Mon.  h.  2,  11.  223  ,  arid  «r«|  XOC.T 
\VIKJ™,  Joa.  JiJ  v  v.  7  end,  3  Mac  I1*).  "  is,  oi 

course,  on  one  day  in  the  year,  not  on  one  -    •  1613  ia 

impliosmoie  than  one  entrance  on  the  day;  according  to  the 
Mishna,  the  high  pnest  entered  four  nines,  viz.  with  the  incense 
(Yfona,  \.  1),  \\ith  the  blood  of  the  bullock  (v.  3),  with  the 
blood  of  the  goat  (v  4),  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  after  the 
ordinary  evening  burnt-offering,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  ind 
incense-dish,  which  he  had  left  there  (vii.  i\ 
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(v.84)  as  cities  of  Gad,  while  they  certainly  were  in 
Reuben's  territory.  If  Atroth-shophan  lay  near 
Ataroth,  it  may  be,  as  Tristram  suggests  (Land  of 
Moab,  p.  276),  that  the  cone-shaped  Jebel  'Attartis 
1 1  jr  i -('•:'•»  the  former  and  Kh&rbet  'Attar^s  the 
ji,  1 1.  .  i"  it^lay  near  Jazer  and  Jogbehah  (which 
see),  named  immed.  after  it,  it  must  be  sought 
farther  N.— possibly  at  Safut  beside  the  latter. 

A.  HENDEBSON. 

ATTAI  (>*&).— 1.  A  Jerahmeelite  (1  Ch  2-J5-S6). 
2.  A  Gadite  warrior  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Ch  12n).  3.  One  of  Behoboam's  sons  (2  Ch  11-°). 

ATTAIN  has  now  lost  its  literal  incfinii»£  *to 
reach  a  place?  which  occurs  in  Ac  27 4-  *u  oj.  any 
means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice '  (KY  *  reach 
Phoenix').  Elsewhere  in  AV  the  meaning  is  fig., 
as  now.  In  Ph  311  the  same  Gr.  verb  (/carawdw)  is 
used  as  in  Ac  27ia  just  quoted,  *  if  by  any  means  I 
might  a.  unto  the  lesurrection  from  the  dead.1 
But  in  the  next  verse  (f  not  as  though  I  had  already 
aed ')  the  verb  is  different  (Xa/z/3d*>w,  RV  *  obtained '), 
being  connected  rather  with  the  verb  (/caraXa^dw) 
trd  *  apprehend*  in  the  same  verse.  See  APPRE- 
HEND. In  Ph  316  *  whereto  we  have  already  a*V 
there  is  no  word  corresp.  to  'already*  in  Gr., 
'  already  aed '  is  an  attempt  to  tr.  <pd&vu,  which,  in 
Ro  931  is  trd  *  attain'  simply.  But  in  Ph  312  an 
adv.  (ijSri)  is  used.  In  1  Ti  46  AV  gives  a  wrong 
direction  to  the  thought :  *  good  doctrine,  where- 
unto  thou  hast  attained '  (Gr.  irapa/coXov0^«,  E-V  cor- 
rectly, 'which  thou  hast  followed,'  ,'iMin;:  until 
now  to  complete  the  sense),  J.  1 1  A>  L  is"C;s. 

ATTALIA  (}Arra\£a)  was  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
P.!:»j.\\*i.i,  founded  by  Attalus  IL  Philadelphia 
•  it  i .  1, ">:'- !oS  ,  as  the  harbour  (Ac  1425)  through 
which  the  S.  parts  of  the  great  Pci^ramui  1.111 
k;iiL!<Iom  might  communicate  with  the  »S.  sea, 
\\L\h  Syria,  and  with  Egypt;  and  throughout 
subsequent  history  it  has  retained  its  name  and  its 
importance  as  a  seaport.  It  is  now  (or  at  least  was 
until  steamships  revived  some  other  harbours  like 
Mersina)  the  chief  harbour  of  the  S.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  bearing  the  name  Adalia.  In  the 
Byzantine  ecclesiastical  system  A.  was  o'pjrYr'lr 
subject  to  Perga,  the  metropolis  of  Pi»:m.l  \  iui 
Secunda,  but  in  1084  it  was  rnjulo  :»  IM  !:O;-OM-  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  (..CLK-OII  in  r,u»k 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Perga  had  completely 
decayed,  and  was  a  mere  name,  giving  a  title  to  the 
metropolitan  1 :  ]  -)j..  T  •  small  harbour  of  A.  is 
still  used  by  .•••,;.,',  .  steamships  anchor  out- 
side, and  it  was  in  use  in  the  end  of  the  12th 
cent.  (Anna  Commena,  it  p.  113).  The  river 
Catarrhactes  flowed  into  the  sea  near  A.,  though 
it  has  now  been  diverted  into  so  ii'tin*  i  l.r  in- 1  >  for 
irrigation  and  other  purposes  that  ic  haruiy  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  river.  The  cults  mentioned 
at  A.  seem  all  to  spring  from  its  Pergamenian 
origin,  as  Zeus  Soter,  Athena,  Apollo  Archegetes. 

T  •  •  •  i  •         7"     "        '  '        •   of  A.  is  in  Lanckoronski, 
/',-'.         <•          /'  i.  pp.  6-32  and  153-163  :  see 

also  Beaufort,  JKaiamania;  vr,.;i  an..l  !  •  '-!>•  -.  LI  «'n 

W.  M.  RAMSAY. 

ATTALUS  ("ArraXos,  1  Mac  1522).— Attains  H. 
Philadelphus  was  king  of  Porgamnm  159-138  B.C. 
He  promoted  the  imposture  of  Alexander  Balas, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(Justin,  xxxv.  1),  and  sent  a  body  of  tioops  to  Syria 
to  support  the  pretender.  \\vhen  the  embassy 
seat  by  Simon  Maccabsens  came  to  Rome  (B.C.  139), 
the  Senate  passed  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
and  wrote  to  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Cappadoeia,  and  Parthia,  and  to  several 
small  autonomous  States,  instructing  them  to 
respect  the  independence  of  the  Jewl&n  territory. 
Josephns  (Ant.  xiv.  viii.  5)  recoids  a  decree  of  the 


Senate  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  he  assigns  bo 
the  time  of  Hyrcanus  IL  But  the  terms  and  cir 
curnstances  of  this  decree  resemble  so  closely  those 
of  the  decree  referred  to  in  1  Mac  15lb"-4,  that 
many  modern  scholars  consider  that  the  Senatus- 
consultum  preserved  by  Josephus  is  really  to  be 
connected  with  the  embassy  of  Simon.  Of.  est* 
Schiirer,  HJP  i.  i.  266  if.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

ATTENDANCE  in  the  obs.  meaning  of  attention 
is  found  1  Ti  413  'Till  I  come  give  a.  (RV  '  heed  'J 
to  reading.'  Of.  Barrow,  Works,  vol.  iii.  sec.  22, 
*  What  is  learning  but  diligent  attendance  to  in- 
struction of  masters  ?  '  The  same  Gr.  verb  (-n-poG-^x^) 
is  used  He  713  *  no  man  gave  a.  at  the  altar  '  ; 
but  it  is  generally  trd  *  give  heed  to,'  as  Ac  86-  10*  u  : 
in  1  Ti  3°  it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  'given,  to  much 
wine.J  In  1  Mac  153a  attendance  =  retinue. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ATTENT  and  *  attentive  J  were  both  in  use,  and 
both  are  found  in  AV  without  difference  of  mean- 
ing, the  former  in  2  Cli  640  *  let  thine  ears  be  attent 
unto  the  prayer,*  and  716.  J.  HASTINGS. 

ATTHARATES  (A  'AT0a/>dr^,  B  'Armpc^),  1  Es 
O49.—  A  c  Hrupliou  of  tin;  title  'the  Tirshatha,'  cf. 
Neh  89,  niuL  MJL-  .>.ti  iiiiuan. 

ATTHARIAS  ('Ar^apras,  AV  Atharias).-—  A  cor- 
ruption of  Np^nnn  '  the  Tirsliatlia,'  which  appears 
as  a  proper  name  in  1  Es  540,  cf.  Ezr  2^  'Atfepdratfd, 
A  ('A^epcrad,  B).  The  mention  of  *  Neh&mias  and 
Athanas  '  in  1  Es  is  doubly  a  mistake  j  Zerubbabel 
the  Tirshatha  is  referred  to. 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

ATTIRE,—  See  DRESS. 

ATTUS  (A  'Arrotfs,  B  om.,  Tisch.8  Aarrotfs,  AV 
Lettus),  1  Es  8'29  called  son  of  Sechenias.  —  He  was 

@-andson  of  Shechaniah  (1  Ch  32J).    The  same  as 
attush,  Ezr  8a,  where  *  of  the  sons  of  IShecaniah  ' 
has  been  wrongly  attached  to  the  next  clause.   The 
form  in  AV  ana  Tisch.  is  due  to  confusion  of  A 
and  A.  H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

AUDIENCE.—  Now  'the  people  ^.Wsrwl  tohear,' 
signifies  always  in  AV  after  Lat.  'inf'iintfii,  the  act 
of  hearing  or  attention  to  what  is  spoken.  In  OT 
the  word  is  simply  (  ears  '  (Q:J?$),  as  U-n  2310  '  in  the 
a.  of  the  children  of  Heth.'  fn  NT  *give  a.'  occurs 
Ac  1316  151:i  22aa,  where  the  Gr.  is  simplv  d/coi)w, 
hear  ;  so  Lk  2045  c  in  the  a.  of  all  the  people'  ;  but 
Lk  71  *  when  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings  in  the 
a.  of  the  people,*  the  Gr.  is  els  T&S  d/rods,  *  in  the 
ears.*  J.  HASTINGS. 

AUGIA  (A#y/a),  1  Es  5s8.—  A  daughter  of  Zorzelleus 
or  Barzillai.  Her  descendants  by  Jaddus  were 
among  the  priests  who  could  not  trace  their  gene- 
alogy after  the  return  under  Zerubbabel,  and  were 
removed  from  the  priesthood.  Her  name  is  not 
given  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh,  and  is  omitted 
here  by  the  Vulg.  ;  perhaps  it  has  arisen  out  of 
*the  Uileadite,'  which  follows  Barzillai  in  those 
lists.  H.  ST.  J.  THACKBBAY. 

AUGURY.—  Lv  1928,  Dt  18W-  14,  2  K  218,  2  Ch  33«, 
all  RV,  for  AV  'times/  See  DIVINATION. 


AUGUSTUS  (A070WTos,Lk  21  ;  S€j3a<rT<5s,  Ac  2521;25). 
—  1.  The  tirst  Roman  emperor.  His  original 
name  was  that  of  his  father,  Cains  Octavius; 
as  the  heir  of  Caesar,  who  was  his  giuntl- 
uncle,  he  received  the  names  Julius  <V,sar;  in 
his  subsequent  career  he  was  designated  Cains 
Julius  Caesar  Uctavianus.  The  title  Augustus  was 
given  him  by  the  Senate  after  he  had  attained 
to  supreme  power.  Augustus  was  born  B.C.  63. 
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After  spending  a  studious  youth,  he  came  suddenly 
to  the  front  at  the  death  of  Caesar  (B.C.  44),  when 
lie  began  to  manifest  the  singular  adroitness  of 
character  by  which  he  made  and  maintained  his 
position.  Marching  against  Antony  ostensibly  in 
defence  of  the  republic,  he  came  to  terms  with  the 
usurper.  At  first  he  had  the  chief  place  in  a 
tiiumvirate.  But  one  after  another  his  rivals  were 
lemoved  out  of  his  way,  till  the  defeat  of  Antony 
at  Actium  (B.C.  31)  left  him  undisputed  master  of 
the  Roman  world.  In  B.C.  29  he  returned  to  Home, 
and  thencefoith  ruled  autocratically  under  the 
forms  of  republicanism,  establishing  and  j>ii"»civrijr 
pider  throughout  his  wide  dominions,  nil  ho  du-u 
in  old  age,  saddened  by  family  trouble,  morose  and 
suspicious,  lo.ivip^  f|Y,,}iius,  whom  he  had  already 
associated  \\:i!»  i,i:u-c!«"  in  the  government,  as  his 
successor  (A.B.  14).  As  the  Jews  were  subject  to 
Borne,  Augustus  became  their  supreme  ruler. 
After  the  battle  of  Aetium,  Herod,  pievioii'-ly  a 
supporter  of  Antony,  passed  over  to  the  victorious 
side,  and  was  confiimed  in  r*  \  1  •'  by 
Augustus,  who  added  to  his  „  •  the 

occasion  of  a  ?uUu];icTit  visit  to  Syria  (B.C.  20, 
Jos.  Ant.  XV.  x.  &;.  In  honour  of  the  emperor, 
Herod  erected  a  marble  temple  at  Panias,  built  the 
capital,  Csesarea  (B.C.  10),  and  rebuilt  Samaria, 
calling  it  Sebaste.  After  Herod's  death  Augustus 
carried  out  his  wishes  in  the  division  of  his  king- 
dom among  his  sons  (Jos.  Ant.  xvil.  xi.  4),  but 
subsequently  joined  Judaea  and  Samaria  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  exiling  their  ruler  Archelaus 
f  Jos.  Ant.  xvn.  xiii.  2).  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  about  eighteen  years 
old  when  the  emperor  died.  Augustus  ordered  a 
more  or  less  complete  census  to  be  taken  on  four 
o-scasions,  viz.  in  B.C.  26  and  6,  A.B.  4  and  14  (Lk  21). 
2.  The  title  of  subsequent  Roman%  emperors. 
The  Augustus  (Se/3a<rr6y)  mentioned  in*  Ac  252L  ** 
(A  V)  is  Nero.  In  HV  the  word  is  translated  '  the 
emperor.' 


,  —  Dion  Cassms  ;  Suetonius  ;  Tacitus  ;  Josephus  ; 
3r  •  •  "i  ,7  '  r  '  the  Unmans  under  the  Empire  ;  Duruy,  His- 
1  -v  _  .  ••  •  ^  •  t\  by  Mahaffy)  ;  Gardtlmnsen,  Augustus  und 
8evne~Zeit;  H.  Schiller,  Geschwhte  der  romschen  K<Mserzeit\ 
Bertzberg,  Gesckichte  ties  r&mischen  Kaisermche*. 

W.  F.  ADENEY. 


AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (Ac  271  mtpa. 
RV  'the  Augustan  Band').  —  A  similar  name  is 
the  Italian  jSand  (Ac  101  <nre?pa  'IraAi/ciJ).  In 
each  case  RVm  has  'cohort*  for  '  band.' 

The  two  designations  have  been  fully  discussed 
by  E.  Egli  (to  whom  I  am  chiefly  indebted  in  the  f  ol- 
*•>  "•  .....  ZWTh.  xxvil  (1884)  p.  10  ff.  In 
j  be  said  that  there  is  no  reference 
to  Jhr/uin,  J(.y*',i,  ovww.  Judaea  from  6  A.D.  to  shortly 
btfoui  7(>  \'j).  vi'i-s  in  the  position  of  the  'inermes 
provincise/  and  was  garrisoned  only  by  auxiliary 
troops.  The  bulk  of  these  auxiliaries  were  pro- 
vincials ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  Csesarea,  Josephus 
tells  us  (BJ  n.  xiii  7;  cf.  Ant.  XIX.  ix.  2) 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  garrison  consisted  of 
Syrians. 

The  Augustan  and  Italian  bands  (cohorts),  there- 
fore, were  not  in  any  case  legionary.  The  latter, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  many  '  cohortes  civium 
Romanorum,'  '  cohortes  Italicorum  voluntariorum/ 
which  consisted  of  volunteers  recruited  in  Italy, 
i.e.  for  the  most  part  of  Italians  who  had  been 
unable  to  find  service  in  the  Pra&torian  Guard. 

The  Augustan  band  (which  may  or  may  not  be 
identical  with  the  Italian  band)  had  the  nam« 
'Aii£  >f  i'ii  '  as  a  title  of  honour.  We  read  on  an 
ii.M'iip'.sin  :  'Ala  Aug(usta)  ob  virtutem  appel- 
lata9  (Orelli's  Corpus,  No.  3412).  Egli,  following 
Schurer,  is  inclined  to  accept  as  proved  that  this 
title  of  honoui  was  sometimes  borne  by  auxiliary 
as  well  as  by  legionaiy  troops.  We  have,  how- 


ever, no  monumental  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
Caesarean  cohort  was  called  '  augusta. ' 

As  regards  strength,  a  cohoit  sometimes  num- 
bered 1000,  sometimes  500  men.  As  regards  com- 
position, a  cohort  was  sometimes  made  up  of  760 
infantry  and  240  cavalry.  Such  a  cohort  was 
called  a  '  militaria  equitata.'  See  BAND,  CAPTAIK. 

W.  E.  BAKNES. 

AUL  is  the  spelling  in  mod.  edd.  of  AV.  The 
spelling  of  1611  was  saule.}  Wyclif  (1382)  has 
*  alle,'  Ex  216  *  he  shal  thril  his  ear  with  an  alle ' 
(ed.  1388  *a  nal/  a  mistake  arising  from  joining 
the  n  of  *  an '  to  *  awl,'  the  forms  nal,  nail,  nalle, 
and  nawl  being  found.  Cf.  Topsell  (1607),  *  The 
worm  .  .  *  must  be  pulled  out  by  some  naul  or 
needle').  Geneva  Bible  has  *awie,'  (Coverdale, 
'botkin'),  RV  <awL'  See  AWL. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

AUTEAS  (Aflrafoj,  Hodiah  RVm,  Hodijah  AVm). 
— A  Levite  who  taught  the  law  under  Ezra  (I  Es 
948).  Called  Hodiah,  Neh  87. 

AUTHORIZED  YERSION.-See  VERSIONS. 

AYARAN  (Atiapdv,  Vulg.  Abaron,  Syr.  JcLjo 
(IJatiran),  i  Mac  25,  but  in  G43  2aua/><£;>  A,  Atfpaj/  N  V, 


V,  !•_•  ."•  ";  \Qyr.aslK  fou^, suin.nneof  r/,o,;/,u,the 
!•••)  ••  -  of  »'ii<  .is  Maccabseus.  The  name  piobably 
signifies  *pale'  (}"j]D,  from  mn,  to  #0  white,  01  pale}. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

1YEN  (mj).— A '%       •  •  •     .       •  "      '  i  this  form 
in  Ezk  3(F.    The  i  \  \  0        '        •          ,  the  usual 
Gr.  name  of  On,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  name 
was  intentionally  distorted    from  On    to  Aven, 
'  idolatry*  (see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. ),  by  a  •    •  r "  .  * ""  ;  •    • 
of  v  <H ;  }    n  f  on  • .   i  i*  permissible  m  1 .  •  ,      I  .  '• 
was    u  •".  i  i  ,u  I-  i  i      .'i  •  ,!    On1          ,       '  .'   " 
the  I'M  ;    :M:UI.,V          ;   ••    I'gypt      ^ 
to  the  <<••:,-  \,   i    •.•>.'..  be  remembered  that  On, 
lying  on  the  main  road  between  the  heart  of  Egypt 
(at  Memphis)  and  Syria,  has  been  a  notable  battle- 
field on  many  occasions,  even  since  the  ruin  of  the 
city.    See  BETH-SHEMESH  and  ON. 

The  Plain  (rrjjp:?  bilcah]  of  Aven  (Am  1s,  KV  'the 
valley  of  Aven')  is" probably  the  Plain  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  so  called  from  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Sun  in  the  great  temple  of  Baalbek. 

F.  LL.  GRIFFITH. 

AYENGE  is  fonnd  in  AV  both  as  trans,  and 
intrans.  verb.  1»  As  a  trans,  verb  the  object  may 
be  (1)  &  person,  and  then  the  meaning  is  '  to  vindi- 
cate' l>j  pimi-hinjjr  iho offender.  Tl:ii^  "  .n'l^-**, 
Lk  183"  A.  nit*  ot  mine  adversary/  Nu  )>!•'  ' !..  ..  e 
LORD  of  Midian '  (BV  *  execute  the  LORD'S  ven- 
geance on  M.') ;  (b)  pass.,  1  S  1424  'that  I  may  be 
ad  on  mine  enemies';  (e)  reflex.,  2  S  1819  *  the 
LORD  hath  ad  him  of  his  enemies.'  The  prep,  that 
governs  the  offender  is  indifferently  on  or  of.  (2) 
The  object  may  be  a  thing,  and  the  meaning  '  to 
take  satisfaction  for/  as  Dt  S243  '  he  will  a.  the 
blood  of  his  servants.'*  2.  As  an  intrans.  vb. 
it  is  rare,  and  occurs  in  AV  once  only,  Lv  1918 
'  Thou  shalt  not  a.  nor  bear  any  grudge  against 

*  Once  the  person  on  wfimn  the  vengeance  falls  is  made  the 
subject  of  the  veib,  Gn  4s8*  *If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven- 
fold, truly  Lcirnech  severity  and  sevenfold.'  This  is  the  sense 
in  which  the  passage  is  taken  hy  the  Douay  Bible,  which 
translates,  *  Sevenfould  vengeance  shall  be  taken  of  Cam,*  and 
adds  the  comment,  «by  prolongation  of  his  miserable  life 
til  his  seventh  generation,  when  one  of  his  own  issue  slew 
him.1  AV  follows  the  Geneva,  which  has  the  mare,  note,  *  He 
mocked  at  God's  sufferance  in  Earn,  jesting1  as  though  God 
would  suffer  none  to  punish  him,  and  yet  give  him  licence  to 
murthcr  others.*  But  the  Heb.  means,  'if  Cain  shall  take 
\engcance  for  any  wrong- done  him,  I..  »  .  .  th  the 

use  ot  the  new  weapons)  much  more.'    •»  !•    ••  weben- 

fach  wird  K-'r "  A  '  Dillm.,  etc.    w,.  u.  W.  Wade,  'jL'/ieBook 

(jf  GeneM*  '  -  F  4,  '  The  Song  of  Lamech  celebrates  the 

ui\enuon  of  weapons,  and  implies  that  the  possession  of  them 
confers  the  po\scr  of  exacting1  g  "  '  •  *  'an  thJ*^ 

demanded  In  God  a^ain&t  anyone  i     ,  •  _      -       i» .  •  ' 


AVITH 

the  children  of  thy  people.'  In  mod.  u&age 
(a.s  is  retained  for  the  sense  of  just  vengeance, 
while  '  revenge '  is  used  for  the  gratification  of 
resentment.  This  distinction  does  not  obtain  in 
AV,  but  RV  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  it. 
Thus  Jer  151S  *  a.  me  of  my  persecutors '  (for  AV 

*  revenge  me'),  Nah  I2 '  The  LORD  is  a  jealous  God 
and  aeth  (AV  '  n-u  M-.M   1: "    .""<:  2  Co  10s  '  being  in 
readiness  to  a.  i.ll  «.:  "  »•  »'••  'u-o'  (AV  'revenge'). 
Cf.  also  *  avenger'  for  *  revenger'  in  Nu  3519-*1-24- 
^•^  2S  1411,  Ko  134,  and  'avenging'  (subst.)  for 

*  revenge,'  2  Co  711.    Again,  Ly  1918  *  thou  shalt 
not  a.5  (RV  *  take  vengeance') ;  in  Ro  1219  *  Avenge 
not  yourselves,  beloved,'  is  retained,  because  the 
ref .  is  to  righteous  vengeance.    Avenger  of  blood. 
See  GOEL.    Avengement  is  found  2  S  2248m,  and 
;  , ,  ••  •«  -  r**  Ps  I847m  for  '  •..  •  • ,  ••    • '    Cf.  Edward 
!•,:•••.    H '\jlon,  ii.  319,  *  The  JLord,  in  all  His 
avengements,  hath  ...  an  eye  ...  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  wicked.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

AYITH  (m^),  G-n  S635.— A  Moabite  city.  The 
site  is  unknown. 

AYOID. — This  verb  is  used  thirteen  times  in  AV 
(counting  Wis  164-18  one),  yet  it  does  not  twice 
translate  the  same  word.  In  I  S  18n  there  is  an 
instance  of  the  intrans.  use,  *  David  aed  out  of  his 
presence  twice.'  Cf.  North,  Plutarch,  *  they  made 
proclamation  .  .  .  that  all  the  Volsces  should  avoid 
out  of  Rome  before  sunset.*  In  this  sense  *  avoid' 
is  most  frequently  used  in  the  imperative.  Thus 
Coverdale's  tr.  of  Mt  1628  is  'Auoyde  fro  me, 
Sathan.'  Cf.  Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  iii  48— 
4  Satan,  avoid !  I  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not !  * 

J.  HASTINGS. 

AVOUCH.— I)t  2617-18  only,  'Thou  hast  aed  the 
LORD  this  day  to  be  thy  God  .  .  .  and  the  LORD 
hath  aed  thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people.' 
Advocare  became  in  French  first  avouer,  whence 
Eng.  *  avow,'  and  then  avochier,  whence  *  avouch,' 
the  latter  with  a  more  technical  meaning,  '  to  call 
on  one  in  law  as  defender,  guarantor,*  etc.  In  AV 
avouch  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  use 
of  *  avow  *  with  a  person  as  obj.  *  to  acknowledge, 
declare  to  be  one's  own.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

AYYA,  AYYIM,  AYYITES  (a^n,  ol  E£ct?ot).— The 
spelling  Avim,  Avites  is  incorrect.  1.  A  people 
v  Inch  lived  in  villages  near  Gaza,  and  was  super- 
seded by  the  Caphtorite  Philistines  (Dt  228).  In 
the  Sept.  their  name  is  confounded  with  that  of 
the  Hivvites,  and  some  scholars  have  regarded 
them  as  a  branch  of  the  Hivvites.  That  they 
were  not  so,  but  were  of  the  giiisn  p  •<>. »*!,-  of  Pal., 
is  render*-*  t  ~ , " "  by  two  COIMI.-'MLUOHI:  (1) 
they  are  >\  •:  •>•  a  Dt  2  precisely  as  are  the 
other  giant  peoples,  except  that  they  are  not  ex- 
pressly said  to  bo  repAaim;  (2)  the  name  is 
uniformly  used  in  the  plural  ('the  Avvim/  that 
is,  the  Avvites,  not  the  Awite),  a  usage  by  which 
the  Philistines  as  a  whole,  and  the  several  giant 
peoples,  are  distinguished  from  the  Can.  peoples. 
That  they  once  had  possessions  in  the  mountain 
country,  as  well  as  near  Gaza,  may  be  probably 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  towns  of 
Benjamin  was  called  '  the  Avvim *  (Jos  1828).  The 
statement  that  the  r.ipl.loriin  \l*  stroyed  them  does 
not  necessarily  imjlv  i!iat  il«-j  were  then  exter- 
minated j  and  we  find  them  mentioned  among  the 
peoples  that  Joshua  failed  to  conquer,  along  with 
the  Philistines  but  not  of  them,  the  Avvites  going 
along  with  the  Gazite,  the  Gittite,  the  Ekionite, 
etc.  (Jos  13s).  Presumably,  these  Avvim  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  Anakim  who  were  left  over  in 
Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Jos  IP2),  and  were  the 
ancestois  of  the  giants  of  David's  time.  See 
GIANT,  REPHAIM. 
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2.  People  from  Awa  (cf.  Ivvah,  2  K  IS34 1913,  Is 
3713),  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  settled  in  N.  Israel 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  and  who  set  up  idol- 
atrous worship  there  (2  K  1724tS1). 

"W"  J  BITOHTVR 

AYYIM  (o^s),  Jos  1823.— A  town  of  Benjamin 
unknown.  See  preceding  art. 

AWAIT.— Only  Ac  924 « their  laying  await  (Gr. 
ij  £vi{3ou\lj  afrr&v,  RV  *  their  plot ')  was  known  of 
Saul.3  Await  is  often  read  as  if  it  were  an  adv. ; 
it  is,  however,  a  subst.  Tindale  has  simply  *  There 
awayte  wer  knowen  of  Saul.'  Blount,  Law  Diet. 
(1691),  says,  *  Await  seems  to  signify  what  we  now 
c.Lll  wvi'f'tifitiy  or  lying  in  wait,  to  execute  some 
isiiM'iiii'i.1  J.  HASTINGS. 

AWAY  WITH — i.  Is  I18  'the  calling  of  assem- 
blies, I  cannot  away  with.'  Although  with  the 
force  of  a  verb,  it  is  reaUy  an  adv.  with  the  verb 
elided,  get  away^  with,  i.e.  get  on  with,  tolerate. 
Cf.  More,  Utopia,  p.  165  (Arber  ed.),  *He  could 
not  away  with  the  fashions  of  his  country  folk ' ; 
and  Sanderson,  Serm.  (1621),  *  He  being  the  Father 
of  lyes  .  .  .  cannot  away  with  the  Truth.'  The 
Heb.  has  a  still  greater  ellipsis  than  the  Eng., 
being  simply  ^N-tf1?  /  cannot.  Such  verbs,  how- 
ever, as  Va;  to  be  able,  jxo  to  refuse,  are  really  trans. 
in  Heb.  See  Davidson,  Syntax,  p.  129.  2.  Other 
elliptical  expressions,  as  Ex  1924  *  Away,  get  thee 
down'  (RV  'Go,  get  thee  down'),  Ac  2222  'Away 
with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,'  are  easily  ex- 
pi  a  in  CM!  and  still  in  use.  3.  'Make  him  away' 
in  I  Mac  Id^'make  away  with  him'  (EV 
'destroy  him';  cf.  Wis  12»  AV  *to  destroy 
them  at  once,'  RV  '  to  make  away  with  them  at 
once').  J.  HASTINGS. 

AWE.— Besides  He  1228  BV(for  AV  'reverence/ 
Gr.  ^os),  only  in  the  phrase  *  stand  in  awe.'  AV 
gives  Ps  44  (TH),  338  (T«),  and  119161  (109).  KV  re- 
tains these,  <li,.'i.  i-  ,-ilso  'fear*  into  *  stand  in 
awe '  in  Ps  22-' .  N  .  •  J  - 1*,)28  (p#) ;  and  '  was  afraid ' 
into  *  stood  in  awe  of '  in  1  S  1818  (nu),  Mai  2s 
(noo).  Ruskin  (Mod.  Painters,  II.  III.  L  14,  §  26) 
says  that  awe  is  the  contemplation  of  dreadfulness 
from  a  position  of  safety,  as  a  stormy  sea  from 
the  shore;  while  fear  is  the  contemplation  of 
dreadfulness  when  one  is  obnoxious  to  danger  from 
it.  Perhaps  it  was  with  a  feeling  for  some  dis- 
tinction of  this  kind  that  RV  made  those  changes ; 
but  in  old  Eng.  awe  stood  for  fear  or  dread  even 
of  an  acute  kind,  and  no  such  distinction  can  be 
discovered  in  AV  either  from  the  Heb.  or  the 
English  words.  Cf.  Shaks.  J.  C.  i.  ii.  95 — 

4 1  bad  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing:  as  I  myself. ' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

AWL  (jflp?).— An  instrument  mentioned  in  Ex 
21e  and  Dt  Jf>17  in  connexion  with  the  boring  of  the 
ear  of  a  slave.  In  Syria  the  awl  is  used  only  bj 
shoemakers  and  other  workers  in  leather.  It  is 
straight,  and  tapexs  to  a  sharp  point. 

W.  CABSLAW. 

AX5  AXE  (in  most  modem  editions  of  AV  spelt 
ax,  although  the  edition  of  1611  had  axe  through- 
out) is  EV  tr.  of  seven  Heb.  words,  the  distinction 
between  which  cannot  always  be  discovered,  1,  p3 
(probably  'pick-axe')  Dt  19B  2019,  1  K  67.  Is  ICR 
2.  a-jn  (properly  'sword')  Ezk  269.  3.  Ws  (BV 
'hatchet')  Ps  74«.  4.  nyp  2  S  1231.  The  same 
word  should  be  read  in  the  parallel  passage 
1  Ch  203*  for  S.  ."nat?,  which  means  'saw*  (cf.  3a 
and  2  S  1281*).  6.  i^y?  Is  4412  ( AV  *  tongs '),  Jer  103. 
7.  QTip  Jg  9^,  1  S  13  «•»  Ps  745,  Jer  46s*. 

In  NT  axe  occurs  twice  (Mt  310,  Lk  39)  as  tr.  oi 
See  also  the  following  article. 

J.  A.  SELBIB. 
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AXE. — Two  types  of  axe  were  known  in  both 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  One  was  developed  from  the 
stone  axe,  and  is  longer  from  back  to  edge  than  it 


BRONZE   AXE. 

(From  Tell  el  Hesy  )  * 


The  other  type  was  purely  metallic,  and  was 
developed  from  a  sharp  edge  of  metal  inserted 
into  a  stick,  as  seen  in  early  Egyp.  forms. 


COPPER  AXE  (BATTLE  AXK?). 
(From  Tell  el  Hesy.)* 

Probably  the  first  type  was  used  as  a  tool,  the 
second  as  a  weapon. 

In  Egypt  the  axe  was  attached  to  the  handle, 
but  neither  passed  through  the  other.  In  Assyria 
the  axe  appears  to  have  passed  through  the  handle 
(Bonomi,  Nineve7i,  fig.  69).  But  the  handle 
passing  through  the  axe,  as  in  modern  usage,  is 
unknown  until  the  Roman  age. 

The  material  of  axes  as  tools  was  first  stone, 
then  copper,  bronze,  and,  lastly,  iron.  The  latter 
metal  was  unknown  for  tools  in  Egypt,  and  still 
rare  in  Assyria  at  700  B.C.  Hence  the  use  of 
the  word  '  iron  *  for  axe-head  among  a  party  of 
peasants  in  Pal.  two  centuries  earlier  (z  K  65), 
seems  as  if  it  were  a  variation  due  to  a  later  copyist. 
W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE. 

AXLE,  AXLETREE.—  See  WHEEL. 

AZAEL  ('Ar<iiAos).-~  Father  of  the  Jonathan  who 
with  Ezekias  undertook  the  investigation  of  the 
matter  of  the  foreign  marriages  (1  Es  9U,  cf.  Ezr  1(F 
Asahel). 

AZAELUS  (B'A#b?Xo?,  A  'AjYM}X),  1  Es  9W.~  One 
of  those  who  put  away  their  *  strange  '  wives  after 
the  return  under  Ezra.  There  is  no  corresponding 
name  in  Ezr  1C41. 


AZALIAH  (in;^K  'whom  J"  hath  set  apart*;  2  K 
22s,  2  Ch  348).—  •  Father  of  Shaphan,  the  scribe 
under  Josiah. 

AZANIAH  (n;im  <J"  hath  heard').—  A  Levite 
(Neh  109).  See  GENEALOGY. 

AZARAIAS  (B  'Afrpafcw,  A  ZapaLas,  AV  Saraias), 
1  Es  81.—  Seraiah,  the  father,  or  more  prob.  a  more 
remote  ancestor,  of  Ezra  (Speaker's-  Com,  on  2  Es  I1). 
H,  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

*By  kind  permission  of  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund. 


Tj/).— 1.  A  Korhite  follower  of  David 
I  Ch'128).  2.  A  son  of  Heman  (1  Ch 
•_  •  ,-;•:'.  in  v.4  Uzziel.  3.  Son  of  Jeioham, 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  when  David  numbered 
the  people  (1  Ch  272a).  4.  A  son  of  Bam,  who  had 
marned  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  1041).  5.  A  priest,  the 
son  of  Ahzai  (Neh  II13).  6.  One  of  the  Levite 
musicians  who  marched  upon  the  right  at  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  (Neh  1236).  (AV  has  in  the 
first  five  instances  Azareel,  and  in  No.  6  Azarael.) 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

AZARIAH  (infnjj£,  nnj$  'Whom  J"  aids5).—!. 
King  of  Judah ;  see  UZZIAH.  2.  2  Ch  226  for 
Ahaziah.  3.  2  Ch  151"8  a  prophet,  son  of  Oded, 
who  met  Asa's  victorious  army,  on  their  retuin 
from  defeating  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  at  Mareshah, 
and  urged  them  to  begin  and  persevere  ir.  a  icL^-ou.- 
reform.  His  speech  is  ;>  _•»  r-  T!  illuslim-or.,  110111 
the  experience  of  the  pj.  :.  01  ids  opening  words: 

*  The  Lord  is  with  you  \\ !:       \  -,k  be  with  him ;  and 
if  ye  seek  him,  he  will  be  tound  of  you ;  but  if  ye 
forsake  him,  he  will  forsake  you.'    It  is  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  historical  retrospects  in 
Jg  211'2*  and  Neh  9.    '  Now,  for  long  seasons'  (v.3), 
*in  those  times'  (v.c),  refer  to  periods  of  national 
defection;  *  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands,'  *  nation 
against  nation*  (w.5<(5)3  are   in, ;  p!;io  •    ".    indi- 
cations of  the  foreign  <•;•'  <>-:(•"-.  or  the  civil  wars 
between  the  various  ,.:  i   •     ;>:    U-ael  (cf.  Gn  2516). 
Kamphausen  renders  the  whole  passage  in  the 
future ;  but  a  prediction  seems  irrelevant  here. 
In  v.8  'Azariah'  should  be  read  for  'Oded,'  with 
Pesh.   Vulg.   A ;     B  has  'AddS,   but  '05^  in  v.1, 
where  A  has  'ASdd  (in  289  both  have  'Qdtfd).    & 
High  priest   in  the  reign  of  Solomon,   1  K  42, 
where  he  is  called  son  of  Zadok,  though  really  of 
Ahimaaz  (1  Ch  69).     The  note  in  1  Ch  610  *  he  it  is 
that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  house  that 
Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem/  is  misplaced,  and 
must  refer  to  this  man,  and  not  to  his  grandson  of 
the  same  name.    5.  1   Ch  610,  Ezr  73,  father  of 
Amariah,  who  was  high  priest  under  Jehoshaphat. 
This  man,  therefore,  must  have  held  the  office  in 
the  reign   of  Asa ;    on  this  list  see  AMARIAH, 
Nos.  2,  3.    6.  High  priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah 
(2  Ch  2616"20),  who  with  his  attendant  priests  with- 
stood   and   denounced    the    king   when   he  pre- 
sumptuously attempted  to  usurp  the  priests'  office 
of  burning  incense  upon  the  altar.   ^The  wrath  of 
Uzziah  at  bein<j  thus  resisted,  and  his  persistence, 
were  at  once  divinely  punished.     An  curthquiikc 
took  place  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  x.  4;  cf.  Am  P,  Zee  141'; , 

*  the  leprosy  brake  forth   in  his  forehead' ;  the 
priests  *  looked  upon  him  *  (cf.  Lv  13s),  and  thrust 
him  out  of  the  temple.    In  2  K  155  we  only  read 
that  '  the  Lord  smote  the  king,  so  that  he  was  a 
leper.'    The  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable,  that 
here,    as   often    elsewhere,    the    Chronicler   has 
supplied  a  justification  for  the  afflictions  of  a  good 
man.     The  narrative  acquires  additional  signifi- 
cance when  we  note  that  in  expanding  1  K  9%  he 
omits  the  statement  that  Solomon  '  burnt  incense 
upon  the  altar  that  was  before  the  Lord.'     7. 
2  Ch^Sl10,  high  piies.t  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
described  as  f  cli'u  i  priest,  of  the  house  of  Zadok/ 
and  'the  ruler  of  ilio  lioti-o  of  God*  (v.18).    This 
last  phrase  is  also  found  in  1  Ch  911,  Neh  llu,  where 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  refers  to  Ahitub  II.  or  to 
Azariah  (Seraiah),  i.e.  Eliashib,  11-  r  i  •«  ••  nhiliu 
of  that  house  (Ranluisoii).    A  \n\  -  1:1  ',.•  ii'.lo  : 
applied  in  Jcr  203  to  Pashhur,  who  was  not  high 
priest.    Perhaps  the  office  indicated  is  that  of  the 
'Captain  of  the  temple'  (Ac  41  S24-26).    To  this 
high  priest  and  to  Hezekiah  the  Chronicler  ascribes 
the  building  of  store  chambers  in  the  temple  to 
receive  the  oblations  of  the  people.     8.  In  the 
genealogy  of  Jehozadak,  1  Ch  618-14,  and  in  that 
of  Ezra,  Ezr  71,  Azariah  (Ezerias,  1  Es  81 ;  Azarias, 
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2  Es  I1)  is  son  of  Hillnah,  high  priest  under 
Josiah,  and  father  of  Seraiah,  who  was  killed  by 
Nebuchadiezmr.  There  is  room  in  the  history 
for  such  a  high  priest;  but  in  1  Ch  9",  Neh  II11, 
in  a  list  of  those  priests  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  Nenemiah,  is  found  an  Azariah  or 
Seraiah,  whose  genealogy  is  tiaced  up  to  the 
second  Ahitub,  and  is  all  but  identical  with  that  of 
Jehozadak  and  Ezra.  This  Azariah  must  be  the 
priest  elan,  second  in  the  list,  Neh  102;  called 
Ezra  (*o^)  in  the  lists,  Neh  121*  13,  where  it  comes 
third.  In  Neh  12^,  where  both  Azariah  and  Ezra 
are  mentioned,  perhaps  the  former  is  the  same  as 
Seraiah  ;  see  No.  7-  9.  1  K  4^,  a  son  of  Nathan, 
who  'was  over  the  officers,'  i.e.  the  twelve  com- 
missariat othcers  (v,7).  10.  1  Ch  2s,  son  of  the 
Ethan  whose  wisdom  was  surpassed  by  that  of 
Solomon  (1  K  431).  11.  1  Ch  2»,  a  man  of  Judah 
who  had  Egyptian  blood  in  his  veins  (v.34).  12. 
1  Ch  6^,  a  Kohathite  Levite  (called  Uzziah  in 

1  Ch  G24),  an  ancestor  of  the  prophet  Samuel. 
13,  14.  2  Ch  2  12,  Azariah  and  Azariahu,  two  of  the 
six  sons  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  whom  their  father  gave 
'great  gifts'  and  '  fenced  cities,'  and  who  were 
slam  by  their  elder  brother  Jehoram  on  his  acces- 
sion (JB  om.  both,  but  A  has  them).     15,  16.  2  Ch 
231,  Azariah  and  Azariahu,  two  of  the  five  e  captains 
of  hundreds  '  who  assisted  Jehpiada  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Joash.     It  is  just  possible  that  the  second 
of  these,  *  the  son  of  Obed,,*  may  be  the  same  as 
No.   11,  who   was   the  grandson  of    Obed.      17. 

2  Ch  2812,  one  of  the  four  *  heads  of  the  children 
of  Ephraim,5  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  who  supported 
the  prophet  Oded  when  he  rebuked  the  army  of 
Israel  for    I-UIJO-'M;;  to  enslave  the  captives  of 
Judah.    He  and  his  fellows  treated  the  captives 
kindly,  and  conducted   them    back   to    Jericho. 
18,  19.  2  Ch  2912,  two  Levites,  a  Kohathite  and  a 
Merarite.    The  son  of  the  former,  Joel,  and  the 
latter,  were  ninoni;  tho.se  who  took  a  leading  y-aiL 
in  cleansing  the  umiilc  in  the  reign  of  Ho/okuih. 
20.  Neh  328,  one  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  j  •(>"»:!  \i\\  s\  pit   st.     21.  Neh  77,  called 
Seraiah,  Ez-  -J  ;   /M  '•!:.!.„  -,  1  Es  5s;   one  of  the 
twelve    leaders    of    Israel   who    returned   with 
Zerubbabel.     22.  Neh   87   (LXX   om.);    Azarias, 
1  Es  9^,  one  of  those  who  helped  the  Levites  to 
'cause  the  j'ooj-l''  10   understand  the  law.'    23. 
Jer  432,  son  of   Jlo-imjili  (the  Maaeathite,  408), 
also  called  Jezaniah  (4G8,  421),  Jaazaniah  (2  K  2S28), 
etc.    He  was  one  of  the  'captains  of  the  forces* 
who  joined  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.    They  warned 
him  of   his  danger  (Jer  4Q13),  and  endeavoured 
to  avenge  his  murder  (41H).    But,  the  assassin 
escaping,  they  feared  lest  they  should  be  implicated 
in  the  affair,  and  prepared  to  flee  into  Egypt. 
They  then  went  through  the  form  of  consulting 
Jeremiah  j  but  when  he  advised  them  to  stay  in 
Judsea,  'all  the  proud  menj  refused,  and  carried 
off  the  prophet  to  Egypt,    24.  The  Heb.  name  of 
Abednego,  JDn  I8-7'  u-  **  217  (see  HABTANIAH). 

"NT     T     T)    AV^T 

AZARI1S  ('Aftyfoj).—  1.  1  Es  9*21,  called  Uzziah, 
Ez  KP.  2.  1  Es  943,  one  of  those  who  stood  beside 
Ezra  at  the  reading  of  the  law  :  the  name  is 
omitted  in  Neh  84.  3.  1  Es  948,  called  Azariah, 
Neh  87.  4.  Name  assumed  by  the  angel  Baphael 
(To  512  65-18  78  92).  5.  A  o«|.l,,in  in  the  army  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  .Mao  r>1>!-  •"•  "ll). 

AZARU  (B  *Afr/>o*,  A.«A£ovposf  AY  Azuran),  1  Es 
51B.  —  The  projrcni'or  of  a  family  of  432  who  re- 
turned Miih  Xo  ii  1  1  il  K  i  \w  I  .  There  is  no  corresp.  name 
in  the  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh.  He  is  perhaps  identical 
with  Azzur  (B  'ASovp  ;  K  A  'AJbifp)  in  Neh  1017. 


AZAZ  (T$),  a  Keubenite,  the   father  of   Bela 
(1  Ch  5s).    See  GENEALOGY. 


AZAZEL  (^KT#). — The  name  of  the  spirit  (Lv 
168* 10- 2S),  supposed  to  have  its  abode  in  the  wilder- 
ness,  to  whom,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  goat 
laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people  was  sent  (ib* 
v.20'22).  Azazel  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  OT; 
but  the  name  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (2nd 
cent.  B.C.)  as  that  of  the  leader  of  the  evil  angels 
who  (Gn  62*4)  formed  unions  with  the  daughteis  of 
men,  and  (as  the  legend  is  developed  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch)  taught  them  various  arts,  and  whose 
offspring,  the  giants,  filled  the  earth  with  unright- 
eousness and  blood.  On  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness wrought  by  Azazel  upon  earth,  the  four 
.'lulum^ela,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  and  Raphael 
(Ol  i:i.;,  aie  represented  as  !«*»•  ;<  'j  .  ^  him  before 
the  Almighty,  who  thereupon  (ch.  10)  bids  Raphael 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  secure  him,  under 
'rough  and  jagged  rocks,'  at  a  place  in  the  desert 
called  'Dudael,'  until  on  *  the  gi  eat  day  of  judgment* 
he  is  cast  into  the  fire.  *  W  bother  this  legend  is 
developed  from  the  notice  of  Azazel  in  Lv,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  goat  was 
actually,  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  led 
away  to  perish  at  the  spot  referred  to,  or  whether 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit,  bound 
in  the  wilderness,  had  already  ax  isen  at  the  time 
when  the  ceremonial  of  Lv  16  was  framed,  we  do 
not  know :  the  latter  alternative  is  supported  by 
Cheyne  (ZATW  1895,  pp.  153-156),  who  supposes 
that  the  aim  of  this  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  was  partly  to  provic 
people  with  a  visible  token  of  the 
sins  of  the  year,  partly  to  abolish  the  cultus  of  the 
fe" trim  (Lv  177,  2  Ch  II15,  2  K  238  [reading  onw  he- 
goats  t  for  answ  gates] ;  cf.  Is  IS21 3414),  by  substitut- 
ing a  single  personal  angel,  'Azazel  (evil  no  doubt 
by  nature,  but  rendered  harmless  by  being  bound), 
for  the  crowd  of  impersonal  and  dangerous  se'irim. 
But  whatever  the  precise  attributes  with  which 
'Azazel  was  invested  at  the  time  when  the  ritual 
of  Lv  16  was  framed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  ceremonial  was  intended  as  a  symbolical 
declaration  that  the  land  and  people  are  now 
purged  from  guilt,  their  sins  being  handed  over  to 
the  evil  spirit  to  whom  they  are  held  to  belong, 
and  whose  home  is  in  the  desolate  wilderness, 
remote  from  human  habitations  (v.22  f  into  a  land 
cut  off*)*  No  doubt  the  rite  is  a  survival  from  an 
older  stage  of  popular  belief,  engrafted  on,  and 
accommodated  to,  the  sacrificial  system  of  the 
Hebrews.  For  the  expulsion  of  evils,  whether 
maladies  or  sins,  from  a  communitv,  by  their  being 
laid  symbolically  upon  a  material  medium,  there 
are  many  analogies  in  other  countries  (see  J.  G. 
Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  ii.  182ff.).f  The  belief 
in  goblins,  or  demons  (jinn),  hn  mil  ing  the  wilder- 
ness and  vexing  the  traveller,  is  particularly 
common  in  Arabia  (see  Wellhausen,  Meste  Arab. 
Heidentums,  pp.  13.1  -MO)",  :  in  OT  it  is  found  in 
Lv  177,  Is  1321  31"  ('satyrs,'  lit.  he-goats,  and 
Lilith,  the  night-monster)'.  'Azazel  must  have 

*  Of.  545f-  55*.    67  and  81,  which  also  mention  'Azazel,  but  treat 

Mm  not  as  first  but  as  tenth  in  command,  are  considered  by 

i-    "i  .-,•  .    ,  I- ,  -  T-.    ?.      •      <    •       •    >   *.   •:-••       i     :"the 

•    •        l        i  i  i     i  i    i>  >->,/;     i          -     •  n  -i  •     ,  usly 

,  v          <  :  !  •    in  „• r  /  ":.••     /  f"  r     -  '      -     .    >  -      cor- 

li'i    •!    i    *\  '  It    •.  /ill1*    n'  i    ;•     '<  (.    -        .  ii     cs1), 

.    'i        •      -    "om  Jerus.,  to  wh'on,  luvoid1   r  10  •  •- 

i  • ),  theTarg.  of  Ps.-,lo«i  -on  Lv  'o  '  '•>- ,  t,  * 

,  •  •,•'.'  goat  was  led  on  the  I)ay  of  Atonement, 

and  precipitated  over  the  rocks  that  it  might  perish.  B&th 
ffadudS  has  been  identified,  with  great  probability,  with  a 
fumed  site  now  called  Btt~hudedun,  on  the  edge  of  a  chalk 
range,  overhanging  a  steep  and  rocky  chasm,  nearly  due  E  of 
Jems.,  and  at  the  required  distance  (Schick,  ZDPVt  1880, 
p,  218). 

t  In  the  OT  the  aim  of  the  rite  described  in  Lv  I40r  61-M  (the 
li\  iiiff  bird  let  loose  in  the  ritual  of  purification  after  leprosy)  is 
probablv  similar  (Dillm.  p.  632;  Nowuck,  Arch  ii  291  f.;  W.  R 
Smith,  Itel  Kern  2  p.  422). 

JThe  gh-Ql  ('surpriser';  plur  'aqJiwat)  was  one  of  then* 
(Lane,  Arab.  Lex.  p.  2911)  bee  also  buntVi,  Rel  Sent  9  p,  126 ff 
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been  such  a  spirit,  sufficiently  distinguished  horn 
the  rest,  in  popular  imagination,  to  receive  a 
special  name,  and  no  doubt  invested  with  attributes 
•which,  though  unknown  to  us,  were  perfectly 
familiar  to  those  for  whom  the  ceremonial  of  Lv  16 
was  lirst  designed. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  very  uncertain. 
No  root  i?rj;  is  known  in  Hebrew ;  but  'azala  in 
Arab,  means  to  remove)  place  far  apart ;  hence 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  may  have 
•*\iisi'V  I  ho  •  >'teroi  evil  (Ges  ),*  or  have  denoted 
it  -;  i  ii .  -;ny<  -t «!  to  separate  travellers  in  the  desert 
from  their  companions,  or  divert  them  from  their 
way  (Steiner,  and,  with,  some  reserve,  Dillm.).f 
Cheyne  considers  that  the  name  was  (-'''M;^ 
Wyt  'God  is  i.  *  Y,f.  •UTHJ?  1  Ch  ].">  '  ;• 
that  it  was  ;  .  •  v ;  ,  deliberately  altered,  to 
conceal  the  true  derivation  of  the  fallen  angel's 
narne.§ 

LITERATURE,— Ges  Thes.  s.v,  (p  1012 f.);  Dillm.  on  Lv  168; 
Nowack,  Atch.  ii.  186  f.  (where  further  references  are  given) : 
also  Ewald,  Alt.  p,  479 f. ;  Lehre  von  <?o«,  11.  291  f.:  Oehler. 
OT  TheoL  §  140 ;  Schultz,  0 T  Theol.  i,  403-406. 

S.  E.  DRIVER. 

AZAZIAH  (in;ng ).— 1.  A  Levite  musician  who 
took  part  in  the  '  !'*«'•  <Th<_^  when  David  brought 
up  the  ark  to  Jerus.  (I  Ui  15-1).  2.  The  father 
of  Hoshea  the  prince  of  Ephraim  when  David 
numbered  the  people  (1  Ch  27-°).  3.  An  overseer 
of  the  temple  in  Hezekiah's  reign  (2  Ch  3113). 

AZBUK  (PUTJZ  Neh  316).~Nehemiah,  the  son  of 
A.,  took  part  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 


AZEKAH  (njjty  «  a  place  hoed  over  ').  —  A  city  of 
Judah,  named  Jos  10»-«,  1  S  171,  2  Ch  IP,  Neh  11s0. 
It  was  evidently  near  the  valley  of  Elah  and  near 
Gath,  and  was  a  frontier  fortress  of  Rehoboam. 
The  Jews  inhabited  it  'and  the  villages  thereof 
after  th  e  Capti  vi  ty.  The  later  notices  would  agree 
with  a  site  in  the  south,  where  the  name  might  be 
traced  at  Tell  el  *Azek  ;  but  this  would  not  suit  the 
earlier  notices.  The  name  El  'Azek  is  stated  to 
occur  in  the  hills  north  of  the  valley  of  Elah,  but 


*  Averruncus,^  So  Qlsh.  §  188\ 


{\  *r.  V* 


i  culiar,  and  resembles  one  of  the 

types  of  Arab,  'broken/  or  ro'l'<  i.c  ;>lurals.  This  was  re- 
marked long1  ago  by  Boehart  (Jdierozl  i,  7BO, — with  many 
examples),  though  he  assigned  to  i\  ,  i  »  1"  ••  'mng* 
Sterner  (Schenkel,  Bibellex.  v.  69'  ,  :  1  •  •  ,  -  ,>  SUg- 
P'«i  <i  1»;  t  ii't' ™|V< trra[  tnoro  y\  •  ,  ,•  •  that 

Uh  K*.  -i  (  io'u  >-•>  -iir  'azz&li  Wright,  Ar.  Kiami.i'**  $~.  :»,"fl  ), 
anil  •  i,. i  u  «ii,\  i*r.uli  ally  became  the  name  of  a  single  spmt. 

t  Not  only  Gatinel  and  Michael  in  Dn,  but  also  many  of  the 
other  names  of  angels  in  the  Book  of  Er»vh  mr  cv  » j\ ,  -jM'li  d 
With  El '  God"  (  \n/i.  ttkiriiai'1,  Ko\ul)u  \  I  nut  1 1.  c;o  •  *•  «  \  7). 

^  The  render: r %  of  V\  WrtjA'-i/oa,*,  i«  ,'u »  :«i  lO'Tithe  *  Great 
Bible'  of  1539,  n,'i\  bo  Tri  '"d"  hick  TIDI  _  i  *ob.  Miinster 
t- caper  abiturus'L  Coverdalo  ('the  free  goat'),  Luther  <'der 
iedi£e  Bock'X  aB«  Jprouie  {'onpcr  emissanus')  to  the  ffK^og 
iTipX*fH»tc (vio  a:i,u-vfi) ofSyrnin.  rlus(2i,-]«xr. i  ");h\  T  >  p'.<H 
%  derivation  (-  N^— -5  s  t,  *r''io  yntnj  ywif)  O')i)  -(d  to  flu* 
genms  pf  the  Hei)/  language  {which  does  not  form  such  com- 
pounds), besides  beinj:  no  'f^-ntvrit1'  tl  e  marked  antithesis 
bet  ween  for  'Azazel  a-d  jor  Jf/in  ah,  w'r  >h  does  not  leave  it 
open  to  (loubT  ih<it  thy  former  .s  ronrp'tpd  as  a  personal  being 
tfi  \\ht>Tn  (cf  v  2  )  tho  goat  is  SPTIT  'I  he  'Lai  <*  of  Pfl.-Jon.  (on  v.iS) 
aiid  othti-  Je\M^h  authoriiu^  irreiprot  'AraypI  ag  the  name  of 
the  *  strong  and  difficult  place*  ("B'pi  *]'pn  "-M,  ii""i  "j,-  ,!t. 
view  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  was  in  so"  *\  '"  •  (  .  <i 
with  ty  strong)  in  the  wilderness  to  which  the  goat  wa§  sent : 

the  LXX  (v.8  T4»   ftfrflTdjU.Tde/'ftf,   V.I®   t*n   r*ji>  aTtfTOAe-jr^v     v.88  f}g 

iturt*)  seems  to  have  rendered  freely,  treating  the  word  in  v  8 
as  meaning  the  one  vnl  away  (sue  field,  Hexapla,  Auctarmm, 
p  60),  and  in  v.10  2 » n<-  mr>unirg  dismiristil  •  the  latter  rendering 
has  also  been  adopted  by  some  moderns.  But  these  explana- 
tions are  equally  open  to  philological  or  other  objections  which 
place  them  out  of  the  question.  All  the  principal  modern 
authorities  agree  in  explaining  'Azazel  as  a  personal  name. 
^  '""'^  ,e  '  '  "  '< r.  a  felicitous  expression;  it  has  heroine 
?  '  •  ' .  •  '  •  4-  a.  there  is  no  reason  whv  it  sh>ulcl  not 
be  retained  as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  goat  sent  into  the 
wilderness,  provided  it  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  in  no 
way  a  rendering  of  the  Heb  VTKTJ;. 


the  repeated  investigations  of  the  Survey  parties 
failed  to  establish  its  existence.    C.  E.  CONDER. 

AZEL  (Vy$  perh.  'noble').  —  i.  A  descendant  oi 
Jonathan  (1  Ch  8*7-88=9«'44).  See  GENEALOGY. 
2.  (AV  Azal)  The  name  of  an  unidentilied  site  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jems.  (Zee  146),  poshil>ly  the 
same  as  Beth-ezel  of  Mic  I11.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 


AZETAS  ('Ai^T^O,  1  Es  516.~The  head  of  a 
family  which  returned  with  Zembbabel.  There  ia 
no  corresponding  name  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  arid  Neh. 

H.  ST.  J.  T  HACKEE  AY. 

AZGAD.—  See  ASTAD. 

AZIEL—  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra  (2  Es  I2), 
called  Azariah,  Ezr  7s,  and  Ozias  (AV  Ezias), 
1  Es  82. 


AZIEL  (?W3b  B  '0^i}X,  A  -t-).—  A  Levite  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  psaltery  (1  Ch  15a()).    A  shortened 
form  of  Jaaziel  (VlJ£),  as  he  is  called  1  Ch  15ia. 
H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

AZIZA  (Jtj^Tja;,  cf.  Palmyr.  iTny).—One  of  thts  Jews 
who  had  taken  strange  wives  (Ezr  1027).  Called 
ZAEDBXJS  (wh.  see)  1  Es  9s8.  E.  A.  WHITE. 

AZMAYETH  (^912).—  1.  A  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Ch  836).  2.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  S  23S1, 
1  Ch  II33),  prob.  identical  with  A.  of  1  Ch  123, 
whose  sons  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  and  A.  of  1  Ch 
27^,  who  was  *  over  the  king's  treasuries.' 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

AZMAYETH  (rncuz,  given  in  2  S  23Jl,  1  Ch  886, 
as  a  personal  name),  1  Ch  123,  Ez  224,  Neh  T28.—  A 
town  of  Benjamin,  the  same  as  Beth-azmaveth  in 
the  last-citea  passage,  inhabited  by  the  Jews  after 
the  r.^r-tivity  Now  ffizmeh,  a  small  place  on  the 
hills  x  !  ",.  of  V  J  1  1  NMI  Is.  See  S  WP  vol.  hL  sheet  xvii. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

AZMON  dtosz),  Nu  344,  Jos  154.  Ezem,  Jos 
1529  193.  —  A  place  on  the  border  of  Judah,  some- 
where south  of  Beersheba,  afterwards  given  to 
Simeon.  The  site  is  unknown. 

AZNOTH-TABOR  (-too  nbj*  'the  ears  of  Tabor') 
Jos  1934.—  This  marked  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
lot  of  Naphtali.  The  lower  slopes  of  Mt.  Tabor. 

AZOR  fA£t&/)).—  An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Mt  I"-14). 
See  GENEALOGY. 

AZOTUS  fAitorof).—  i.  Ashdod  (wh.  see),  Jth  2s8, 
1  Mac  4W  5^  1077-  78-  »•  w  II4  H34  1610  Ac  840.  2,  The 
hill  on  which  Ashdod  stands  (1  Mac  915). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

AZRIEL  (^njc  'help  of  God').—  1.  The  head  of 
a  'father's  house*  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
E.  of  Jordan  (1  Ch  5s4).  2.  A  man  of  Naphtali 
(1  Ch  2719).  3.  The  father  of  Seraiah  (  Jer  36% 


,"  V  i.  A  son  of  Neariah  (I  Ch 
.  2.  A  •  ,  -»f  Jonathan  (1  Ch  8s8  S44). 
3.  A  Levite  (1  Ch  9M,  Neh  11M).  4.  The  'ruler 
of  the  house'  under  Ahaz,  slain  by  Zichri  the 
Ephraimite  (2  Ch  287). 

AZTJBAH  (n^ia;).—  ±.  Wife  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  218-  »). 
2,  Mother  of  Jehoshaphat  (1  K  2243-2  Ch  20n). 

AZZAN  (tjx).-Father  of  Paltiel  (Nu  S426). 

AZZUR  (HTJJ  '  helper  *).—i.  One  of  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh  1C17).  2.  Father  ol 
Hananiah  the  false  prophet  (Jer  281).  3.  Father 
of  Jaazaniah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  (Ezk 
II1).  Nos.  2  and  3  are  spelt  in  AV  Azur. 

J.  A.  SELBTW. 
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B.  —  This  letter  is  used  in  critical  notes  in  the 
OT  and  NT  (except  in  Kev)  to  denote  the  readings 
of  'the  Vatican  MS'  (Codex  Vaticanus  1209).  It 
is  a  quarto  volume,  consisting  at  present  of  759 
leaves  of  fine  vellum,  written  (except  the  poetical 
books  of  OT)  in  three  columns  to  a  page.  It  has 
lost  31  leaves  at  the  "beginning  (Gn  1-4628),  part  of 
a  leaf  at  f.  178  (2  K  25-7  ^3),  10  leaves  after  f.  348 
(Ps  10527-1376)  [Eng.  106.  138].  The  NT  begins  on  f. 
618,  and  breaks  ott  at  f.  759  in  the  middle  of  He  914. 


The  books  are  .,  i  • 
to2Ch,E8lan<l->,  ' 


•1  iii  (lie following  order:  Gn 
»r,  I  v ,  Ca,  Job,Wis,Sir,  Est, 
.  liar,  La,  Ep.  Jer,  Ezk,  Dn 

ili-n  •  ,-!-\,  •  «••*  pels, Ac,  Oath. Epp.,Ro, 
J;  L'oi i,  .!  !>•.  Ool,  land2Th,  He.  The 
*•••  \  ,.•  \<  i  <«•  '  •  i  •  Prayer  of  Manasses  or 
the  Books  of  the  Maccabees.  The  loss  of  leaves  at 
the  end  makes  it  impossible  to  speak  definitely  of 
the  contents  of  its  NT  canon.  Of  the  books  now 
:,  <••.  •>  <  ", ,;  \i  r.-  '  i  •;.'::T.,Tit,Philem,Rev.  The 
missing  chapters  in  He^and  the  Rev  were  added  in 
15th  cer.  .  *  . j  -  i •  • .  "•  conjectures,  in  pre- 
paration •  •  .  j  <  :s  .  • '  'i  the  Library.  This 

partof  ,  V.  -  :  -  •. •  ,<  (Greg.  *293')  in  He, 

as  *  91 '  in  Rev.  The  orig.  MS  was  written  at  some 
time  in  4th  cent.,  and  is  the  work,  ;\  •  •"  -o 
Tischendorf  (the  Roman  editors  reserv,1  i  ••- 
ment),  of  three  scribes,  one  of  whom,  the  scribe  who 
wrote  NT,  is  identified  (also  by  Tischendorf)  with 
the  scribe  who  wrote  part  of  OT  and  a  few  leaves 
of  NT  in  K  (which  see).  On  this  identification  it 
seems  impossible  as  yet  to  •  u  •  •  •  »  •  i  r :  ri » ?  fi  •  \  •  1  verdi  c t. 
Arniitage  Robinson,  however,  has  pointed  out  that 
there  is  other  evidence  to  show  that  the  two  great 
Bibles  once  stood  side  by  side  in  the  same  library 
(Euthaliana,  p.  37).  This  evidence  is  supplied  by 
the  presence  in  the  margin  both  of  K  and  B  (in  each, 
apparently,  as  the  result  of  an  early  insertion)  of 
a  remarkable  system  of  chapter-numbering  in  the 
Acts,  derived  ultimately  from  the  work  of  Eu- 
thalius,  and  found  besides  in  two  important  MSS 
of  the  Latin  Vulg.  (am  and/w). 

In  the  Gospels  B  lacks  the  Ammonian  sections 
and  Eusebian  canons,  and  presents  a  division  into 
sections  which  appears  besides  only  in  S  (Codex 
7:,\».  V:!-  an  8th  cent.  MS  of  St.  Luke.  In 
\< ,'-,  !•"- «.-  <>  the  system  already  referred  to,  there 
is  an  earlier  (?)  one,  making  36  chapters.  The 
Cath.  Epp.  also  show  an  earlier  and  a  later  system 
of  division  into  chapters.  From  the  earlier  system 
2  P  was  appaiently  excluded.  The  system  in  the 
Pauline  Epp.  is  remarkable.  They  are  treated  as 
a  single  book,  and  the  sections  numbered  continu- 
ously throughout,  the  sequence  of  the  numbers 
showing  that  in  the  source  from  which  this  system 
of  division  was  derived,  Hebrews  stood  between 
Galatians  and  EpJiesiins, 

The  bii  ihplnoo  of  the  MS  is  still  obscure.  Hort 
>sted  Borne:  Armitage  Robinson's  work  on 


SuUialius  gives  some  plausibility  to  Bendel  Harris3 
suggestion  of  Csesarea.  The  Text  of  the  MS  was 
revised  soon  after  it  had  been  written,  with  the 
help  of  a  fresh  MS,  by  a  corrector  who  is  quoted 
as  B2  in  the  NT  and  Ba  }>y  Swete  in  the  OT.  Six 
centuries  later  another  scribe  (Bb=B8)  retraced  the 
faded  original  writ  i  ng  throughout.  In  consequence, 
the  work  of  the  original  scribe  is  almost  entirely 
hidden  fiom  sight  except  in  the  case  of  isolated 
words  or  letters  which  the  restorer,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  omitted  to  retrace. 

The  text  of  the  OT  section  of  this  MS  has  been 
generally  accessible  since  it  was  taken  as  the  basis 
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of  the  Boman  edition  of  the  LXX  in  1587.  Its 
NT  text,  on  the  other  hand,  duiing  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  was  to  be  ascertained  only 
by  a  comparison  of  three  more  or  less  imperfect 
collations,  —  one  made  by  Bartolocei  in  1669,  pre- 
served in  Paris  ;  one  made  for  Bentley  by  Mico  about 
1720  (*i:fipli  r»i<niH  by  Bulotta  1730),  picbeived 
in  Triu.  Coll.,  ^  1  •  '-'•  •  ;  and  one  by  Birch,  pub- 
lished in  1788,  ju'jo,  oku  1SOL  The  MS  was  taken 
to  Paris  by  Xiiiiolc-ori,  and  there  carefully  exam- 
ined, though  not  collated,  by  Hug  in  1809.  After 
its  restoration  to  the  Vatican  it  was  inspected  at 
various  times  by  Tischendorf,  Trcgcllcs,  and 
Alford,  but  under  conditions  that  precluded 
thorough  collation.  Since  1850  three  editions, 
purporting  to  give  the  text  of  the  MS,  have  been 
published  at  Borne.  The  first,  under  the  names  of 
Mai  and  Vercellone,  in  1857  ;  the  second,  under 
the  same  names,  in  1859;  the  third,  under  the 
names  of  Vercellone  and  Cozza,  at  various  dates 
between  1868  and  1881.  These  editions  §  are  now 
superseded  by  a  magnificent  reproduction  in  photo- 
graphic facsimile  of  the  entire  MS.  Its  readings 
in  the  OT  are  most  readily  accessible  in  Swete's 
Camb.  edition,  1887-1889.  They  are  recorded  in 
the  NT  in  the  critical  editions  of  Tregelles  and 
Tischendorl 

v          —  *  ",  '•  critical  notes  on  Rev,  denotes  an 

8t  '  '  .  iserved  in  the  Vatican.     It  is  to 

be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  MS  described  above,  and  it 
would  prevent  confusion  if  this  latter  MS  were  referred  to  as  Bs, 

J.  O.  F.  MURRAY. 

B.  —  A  symbol  used  in  criticism  of  Hex.  by 
Dillmann  to  signify  the  work  of  the  Elohist 
(E)  ;  by  Schultz  for  that  of  the  Jahwist  (J).  See 
HEXATEUCH.  P.  JBL  WOODS. 


BAAL  C?js,  BdttX  or  BadX).—  The  word  means 
owner  or  lord,  and  is  used  both  of  men  and  gods. 
When  used  of  men  it  implic^  jio-s'-slon,  so  owner 
of  house,  land,  cattle,  etc.  ;  then  il  «um  *  to  mean 
husband.  When  aj-jll-il  to  p^l-  i!  also  means 
ownvr,  not  sovereign  ro--"—  or  01  i1  <•  land  rather 
than  ruler  of  men.  I  •  ;:  •  u  <  •  1  1;  \  <  <  i  i.  K.  of  Tyre,  the 
B.  of  Peor,  etc.,  and,  by  an  extension,  B.  of  other 
objects,  e.g.  B.-berith  ;  sometimes  B,  is  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  a  god,  BO  possibly  in  the  case  of  Baal- 
gad.  The  name  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Jews  in 
later  times  that  n^a  (bdsheth,  shame)  was  freq. 
substituted  for  it  (see  LsUBOSiimn).  Thus  we  get 
Ishbosheth,  Mcplubothcth  for  Ishbaal,  Meribbaal  ; 
and  Dillmann  has  shown  that  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  fern.  ^  Bda\  (^  afaxi'vv  being  the  kerg)  that  we 
find  in  the  prophetic  books  (LXX)  and  Ro  II4. 

Tl  <  o-i;  rr.T  conception  is  a  problem  of  great 
«iM''.<  isl1  1  «•!(!  obscurity,  the  more  so  on  account  of 
the  "  •  •  that  have  gathered  about  it. 

It  i-  •  .  ••  •  ;.  *ld  that  there  was  a  supreme 
deity  known  as  Baal,  who  is  frequently  identified 
with  the  sun.  It  will  be  convenient  to  examine 
first  the  alleged  solar  character  of  Baal.  The 
evidence  may  be  thus  summarised.  We  find  on 
inscriptions  Joaal  Hammon,  and  on  a  Carthaginian 
monument  Baal  ftammon  is  represented  with  a 
crown  of  rays.  The  Harnmanim  are  sun-pillars, 
and  used  in  idolatrous  worship.  The  root  means 
*  to  be  hot.'  Further,  Baalbek  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Heliopolis  (sun-city).  At  Beth-shemesh 
(house  of  the  &un)  there  was  a  temple  to  B.  But 
this  evidence  is  far  from  cogent,  and  much  too 
slender  to  bear  the  identification  of  B.  with  the 
sun  ;  at  the  most  it  will  show  only  that  the  sun  was 
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sometimes  regarded  as  a  B.  This  is  all  that  can 
be  inferred  from  the  temple  of  B.  at  Beth-shemesh ; 
and  the  Gr.  name  of  Baalbek  is  even  less  weighty, 
since  evidence  of  that  kind  is  necessarily  somewhat 
late.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  B.  and  the  sun  are 
distinguished,  2  K  235.  It  was  perfectly  natural 
for  sun-worshippers  to  speak  of  the  sun  as  a  B., 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  converse  is  true, 
and  that  B.--woi-l»ipp'M-»  identified  the  object 
of  their  worship  wuh  LUG  sun.  It  is  not  probable 
that  B.  was  even  a  sky-god.  It  is  true  that  the 
Baalim  were  regarded  as  the  producers  of  fertility, 
and  to  them  were  ascribed  the  corn  and  wine  and 
oil  (Hos  25-8}.  We  think  of  the  sun  and  rain  as 
givers  of  fertility.  But  much  of  the  district  where 
B.  worship  prevailed  was  not  fertilised  by  rain, 
but  by  natural  and  artificial  irrigation.  The  land 
that  was  thus  naturally  watered  and  made  fruitful 
was  said  in  Arabia  to  be  *  watered  by  the  Ba'l' ;  and 
in  the  phrase  *  what  the  sky  waters  and  what  the 
Ba'l  waters,'  the  latter  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  former.  So  the  Mishna  and  Talmud  draw 
a  distinction  between  land  artificially  irrigated 
and  land  naturally  moist,  calling  the  latter  the 
<  house  of  B. '  or  <  field  of  the  house  of  B J  (W.  E, 
Smith,  RS*  97).  It  is  true  that  in  Pal.  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn  depended  on  rain,  and  corn  was  cer- 
tainly regarded  as  a  gift  of  the  Baalim.  But 
analogy  would  make  the  transition  possible  from 
the  idea  of  the  Baalim  as  givers  of  fertility  through 
the  springs  of  the  oasis  to  the  idea  that  they  gave 
it  through  the  rains  of  heaven.  It  is  true  that 
,  •  V  •  •  iay  have  worked  the  other  way,  and  that 
;  .  ::"  \  first  have  been  conceived  as  givers  of 
rain,  and  then  as  givers  of  the  fi  j  1  ili  -inir  si  reams 
and  underground  waters.  If,  «-  "Soluoko  and 
Wellhausen  think,  B.  -worship  originated  in  Arabia, 
the  former  view  would  be  more  probable.  W.  R. 
Smith,  however,  argues  that  *  cults  of  the  B.  type 
and  the  name  of  B.  itself  were  borrowed  along 
nl  ii  j  "  :•'  •  •  •  from  the  Northern  Semites,  and 
s  \t-  -i,  with  the  <l,.''MMlm.  At  the  same 
time,  he  argues  forcibly  that  B.'s  land  is  not  origin- 
ally land  watered  by  the  sky,  but  by  'springs, 
streams,  and  undoiy  round  flo'.*.s  ,'«."•  o«vli  later  the 
Baalim  were  regarded  as  iiitili-.n^  the  land 
watered  by  rain. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  question  whether  the 
common  view  is  correct,  that  B.  was  the  name  for 
the  supreme  deity  of  the  Canaanites.  It  is  a 
serious  objection  to  this  view,  that,  except  in 
names,  neither  on  the  monuments  nor  in  the  OT 
can  we  find  B.  as  a  proper  name  tinii-lnijr  1>y  itself. 
We  frequently  have  B.  with  the  an  ;<-!'•,  ilio  B.,  or 
B.  followed  by  the  name  of  a  place,  quality,  etc. 
In  the  former  case  the  use  of  the  article  JN collides 
us  from  treating  B.  as  a  proper  name:  it  means  the 
divine  owner  or  landlord  of  the  district  in  question. 
Similarly  in  the  latter  case  the  particular  B.  in- 
tended is  'li-.n^iii-li'  <1  f'om  other  Baals  by  the 
addition  Oi  il.c  tiTr.lnyi'i,.:  words.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  B.  was  originally  one  and  the  same  deity, 
but  for  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  the  B.  of 
one  place  was  a  different  god  from  the  B.  of 
another  (cf.  Baethgen,  Beitmge,  p.  19).  But  if 
that  had  been  so,  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
traces  of  this  original  deity,  whereas  all  we  find  is 
the  Baals  into  which  he  has  been  differentiated. 
Nor  is  it  easy  on  this  view  to  account  for  the  use 
of  the  plural  *the  Baalim.'  This  has  been  inter- 
preted as  an  emphatic  plural  'great  B.,'  or  as 
images  of  B.,  or  B.  under  his  various  manifesta- 
tions. But,  taken  with  the  facts  already^  men- 
tioned, by  far  the  most  natural  explanation  is  that 
the  word  is  a  collective  plural,  and  means  the  local 
Baals.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  B.  can 
hnidly  be  the  -nu,  for  it  is  the  same  everywhere, 
'e  Baalim  were  distinct  from  each  other. 


anc,  §1  ')•••,  '•  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
an  «'«,.'.  '  •  argument. 

The  evidence  seems  to  warrant  the  following 
statement.  There  was  originally  no  supreme  deity 
called  B.,  nor  is  B.  to  be  identified  with  the  sun. 
There  was  only  the  Baal  (or  Baals)  of  particular 
places  distinct  from  each  other.  The  worship 
probably  arose  in  connexion  with  :i<jii(iiliiuo 
The  local  Baals  fertilised  each  his  own  district  by 
his  streams  and  springs,  and  hence  they  were  the 
owners  of  these  naturally  fertile  spots.  Tribute 
was  therefore  due  to  them,  whether  for  the  crops 
raised  on  the  fei  iilo  po.ni'i.  or  for  the  water  used 
in  making  land  »\n  L  i  'c  by  h  rigation.  By  a  natural 
extension  the  fertility  of  land  watered  by  rain  was 
also  ascribed  to  the  Baals.  But  by  a  process,  to 
which  we  have  abundant  parallels  in  the  cults  of  the 
powers  of  fertility,  the  giving  of  animal  fruitfulnebs 
was  attributed  to  their:. ;  • ""  i"  '..  \  >  *  "••  was  thus 
debased  by  repulsive  :•  ••'  «v  \.  :  '  »  Baalim 
seem  from  Hos  217  to  "..'!.  •  [dividual 

names.  It  is  admitted  by  W.  B,  Smith  that  'in  later 
times  B.  or  Bel  becamaa  proper  name,  esp.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cult  ofithe  Bab.  Bel3  (US2  95). 

When  Israel  entered  Canaan  the  worship  of  the 
Baalim  was  everywhere  present.  As  it  was  esp. 
associated  with  jpjiidiHiro,  which  the  Israelites 
learnt  from  the  Oiu  !»'ii!.(«$,  there  was  danger  lest 
they  should  take  over  also  the  religious  festivals 
connected  with  the  various  ;  ,  "<:"";.  1  masons, 
and  thus  succumb  to  the  deac  \  ,,  ,  •  of  the 
sensual  njiiure-woi^Inp  of  the  older  inhabitants. 
That  this  actually  happened  we  learn  from  the 
history.  Matters  were  made  worse  by  the  custom, 
which  we  find  among  the  Israelites,  of  speaking 
of  J"  as  Baal.  Since  B.  was  not  a  proper  name, 
but  only  an  appellative,  this  custom  was  perfectly 
innocent,  and  all  that  was  meant  was  that  J"  was 
the  divine  owner  of  His  people,  or  the  husband 
of  Israel.  But  this  double  use  of  the  term  Baal 
for  the  local  deity  and  for  J"  tended  to  produce 
confusion  between  them,  and  by  this  syncretism 
the  conception  of  J"  was  debased  by  elements 
borrowed  from  n.ituro-'uoi^hip,  and  the  lapse  into 
idolatry  was  made  ninth  <  M  -101.  The  fact  referred 
to,  that  the  Israelites  spoke  of  J"  as  Baal,  has 
been  disputed,  but  rests  on  very  strong  evidence. 
We  have  names  such  as  Ishbaal  ^  and  Meribbaal, 
and  even  such  a  name  as  Bealiah  (1  Ch  125), 
*J"is  Baal.9  Further,  \ve  learn  from  Hosea  that 
the  Israelites  called  J"  Baali,  i.e.  my  Baal  (Hos  21G ; 
see  Driver,  Sam.  186,  1951, 279  5  Gray,  Heb.  Prop. 
Names,  HI  ft'.). 

With  Ahab  a  new  • '  r  . •» .  m.-—-  The  B.  whose 
worship  he  establis  M  k  •  the  B.  of 

Tyre,  his  wife's  home  (1  K  1632).  We  have  here  an 
instance  of  a  local  B.  •.  •,•  •"•"••  .'.  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  worship  ui  M  i  ^  •  was  not  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  worship  of  J",  but  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  it.  Elijah  forced  on  the  popular 
mind  the  conviction  that  J"  and  Mel^art  ^were 
mutually  exclusive.  T'ICAO*  Y;i\i«: -<"!"-  or.  '"..  .1 
by  Jehoram,  the  son  o.  \  IM:.  ;'  1\  :> ,,  J-,  ,  ;  *\\^  ,\ 
out  by  .Til  i  ii"-*  nondi'MO  i**-lii.i;iliic]  of  i:-*  adherents 
(2  BL 10"  *•-"•;.  In -Jiii!. Ji  i1  -com-  10  iinv.  been  estab- 
lished by  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jeho^hiiphat,  arid 
continued  hy  Ahaziah  (2  K818-27).  \Vofirul  it  in  the 
reign  of  Athaliah,  and  it  was  suppressed  at  her  death 
(2  K  U18).  The  later  B.-woiship,  to  ^liich  we  find 
several  rofcicncc?  in  the  prophets  i  II own,,  Jeremiah, 
/•  I  li  M*!  v.  seems  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the 
io  ;  I  H, .  !  "i  rather  than  of  Melfeart. 

The   Baalim  were   chiefly  worshipped   at   the 

K/1!  •  In  •  -  hut  also  on  housetops.    Obelisks  stood 

n  •  <!•  I'IIMI  altars,  and  sometimes  an  Asherah  or 

sacred   pole.      Childien    were   offered   as  burnt- 

'      "•     valley   of   Hinnom   (Jer   195; 

*    ' ,    •:       We  often  read  of  incense  being 
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offered  to  them.  Melkart  was  worshipped  with 
animal  sacrifices,  and  homage  was  done  to  him  by 
bowing  the  knee  and  kissing  his  image.  He  had 
not  only  priests,  but  prophets.  These  are  numbered 
at  450  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  and  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  their  frenzied  prayers  and  cutting  of 
themselves  to  gain  the  attention  of  their  god  is 
given  in  I  K  IS-'8. 

i       '  L      '  '   -  E    ".ri"'»  'in*    "*       ••;  discussion  is  that  of 
W   i!   -        •..'.*.  i  .     •"          .      ••  93-113.    The  follow- 

lne  •  .'  ;   i.     '     -  »«  !  -  <•      ,     .      '''oi  ship  of  Baalim  in 

IST.  ;  Baudissm,  Jahw  et  Moloch,  and  in  Herzogr,  RJS  s.v.  \ 
Nowack,  Heb.  Archaot.  n  301-305;  Baethgen,  Beit?  age  zur 
Sem.  Rehg<(f.  .-'{.  *:'*  ;  K<'*>'£,  Die  Hauptynobleme.,  pp.  35-33; 
Ddlmann,  Mwal+Arwhlt.  ^r  Akad.  der  Wissem>ch.  zu  Berlin, 


1881,  p.  eoiff. 


A.  S.  PEAKE. 


BAAL  (tej).—  1.  A  Reubenite,  the  father  of 
Beerah,  who  was  carried  captive  by  Tijrfath-pileser 
(1  Ch  55).  2.  A  Gibeonite,  granduncle  ot  Saul 
(1  Ch  8SO=93«). 


BAIL,  BAALAH,  BAALATH  ( 
i.  Baalah  (1  Ch  138,  Jos  159-  M),  a  name  for  Kiriath- 
jearim.  2.  Baalah  Mount  (Jos  1511),  the  ridge 
which  runs  west  from  Ekron  to  JabneeL  3.  Baalah 
(Jos  1529),  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah, 
prob.  the  same  asBalah,  Jos  193  (  =  Bilhah,  1  Ch  4at)) 
and  Bealoth,  Jos  1524.  &  Baalath  (Jos  1944),  a  town 
of  Dan,  The  site  is  uncertain.  5.  Baalath  (1  K 
918=2  Ch  86)  :  the  town  is  noticed  with  Tadmor,  but 
also  in  the  second  passage  with  Beth-heron.  The 
site  is  uncertain.  It  might  be  No.  4.  6.  Baalath- 
beer  (Jos  198  ;  Baal,  1  Ch  433).  This  seems  to  have 
been  perhaps  the  same  as  Ramah  of  the  Negeb, 
according  to  the  fiist  passage.  Evidently  a  hill  in 
the  Tih  plateau.,  S.  or  S.E.  of  Beersheba.  A  con- 
spicuous object  in  this  part  of  the  desert  is  the  white 
dome  of  the  small  shrine  called  Kubbet  el  Baul, 
which  may  retain  the  name,  S.  of  Tell  el  Milh. 

C.  R.  CONDEE. 

BAAL-BERITH  (nn?  ^»=  'lord  of  the  covenant'), 
the  god  of  Shechem,  where  he  had  a  temple,  Jg  Sn 
94  ;  also  called  El-berith,  Jg  94ft.  The  name  may 
mean  the  god  who  presides  over  covenants,  cf.  Zei)y 
OpKios  ;  or  the  god  of  the  Can.  league  which  centred 
at  Shechem  ;  or  the  god  of  the  covenant  between 
Canaanites  and  Israelites,  cf.  Gn  34. 

G.  A.  COOKE. 

BAALE-JUDAH  (.run;  »&3  2  S  62).—  The  same  as 
Baalah  (Jos  15°,  1  Ch  IS5"6),  the  old  name  of 
KmiATH-JEATfclM,  which  see.  The  name  is  no 
doubt  an  error  for  f  Baal  of  Judah  '  (cf  .  parall.  1  Ch 
13*  '  to  Baalah,'  and  Jos  1560  1814,  where  it  is  called 
Kmath-baal,  i.e.  'city  of  Baal').  It  must  have 
been  noted  once  as  a  seat  of  Baal-  worship. 

C.  R.  CONDEE. 

BAAL-GAD  (na  *?3a  cBaal  of  fortune'?},  Jos  II17 
127  135.  —  Close  to  Hermon,  but  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lebanon.     It  must  have  been,  therefore,  on  the 
north-west  slopes  of  Hermon.    The         "  • 
site  is  at  'Ain  Jedeidek,  *  the  strong          ,  .  .1. 
direction,  near  the  road  to  Damascus. 

C.  R.  CONDEE. 

BAAL-HAMON  (flog  te),  Oa  811.  —Perhaps  for 
Baal-Hermon,  or  the  Amanus.  See  SYKIA. 

BAAL-HANAN  (jw  ^3  '  Baal  is  gracious  ')„—!.  A 
king  of  Edom  (Gn  3G88-  S9,  1  Ch  I49-80).  2.  A 
Gederite  who  had  charge  of  David's  olive  and 
sycomore  trees  (1  Ch  2T28). 

BAAL-HAZOR  (-ftsg  ^3),  2  S  1328,  near  Ephraim, 
appears  ,to  be  the  high  mountain  east  of  the 
road  to  Shechem,  called  Tell*  Astir.  It  is  very 
rugged,  with  grey  limestone  slopes,  and  with  a 
small  group  of  oaks  at  Hie  top  1>c&i<1c  a  shrine,  and 
ruins  of  a  town.  SWP  vol.  ii  sheet  xiv.  See 
PALESTINE.  C.  R.  CONDKE. 


BAAL-HERMOH 
HEEMON. 


),  Jg  339  i  Ch  523. 


BAALI  and  BAALIM.—  See  BAAL, 

BAALIS  (D'^3,  BeXeco-d),  the  king  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  at  the  time  of  the  nmider  of  Gedaliah 
(  Jer  40  [Gr.  47]  14). 

BAAL-MEON  (Jtyo  te),  Nu  32a«,  1  Ch  5s,  Ezk  259. 
Beth-baal-meon,  Jos  IS17.  Beth-meon,  Jer  4823; 
probably  Beon,  Nu  32s.  —  A  town  of  Reuben  near 
Dibon.  It  is  named  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  1.  Q,  as 
built  by  Mesha.  The  present  ruin,  Ma\ns  a  large 
mound  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau  west  of  Medeba. 
The  ruins  are  those  of  a  Roman  town.  See  Mem. 
East  P  i\  Q  -,  -  •  voL  L  s.v.  The  valley  beneath 
to  the  •)  'i  \  .  !  watered.  In  the  Onomasticon 
(s.v.  Baalmeon)  this  site  is  noticed  as  still  a  large 
village  near  Baaru  (Machserus  ;  see  Reland,  Put. 
pp.  487,  611,  881),  and  9  Roman  miles  from  Heshbon, 
where  were  natural  hot  springs.  The  springs  are 
those  of  Callirrhoe,  in  the  great  ravine  of  the 
Zerka  Main  to  the  south.  C.  R. 


BAAL-PEOR  (nty?  t»j»,  BeeX0eycJ/>,  Dt  48b>  Nu  25C> 
Ps  10628)  was  the  local  deity  of  Mt.  Peor.  In  Dt 
4881,  Hps  910  it  is  perhaps  the  name  of  a  place.  The 
Israelites  are  said  (Nu  253)  to  have  worshipped  him 
during  their  stay  in  Shittim.  T!  \  f'<  .  (  r!1;  *:  •  • 
posed  that  his  worship  was  ,  -  •  "'  t.  .'  <«  '."I;<M!-, 
since  in  the  same  context  mention  is  made  of  the 
I."-  '  i,  *>,'i'  v  of  the  Israelites  with  the  women  of 
Moab  and  Midian.  But  the  two  facts  are  not 
«!•  m'jily  oiwu1'.:  od,  so  that  we  have  no  evidence 
lor  thia>  opmioii  vex.  Driver  on  Db  43). 

A.  S.  PEAKE. 

BAAL-PERAZIM  (D^STS  te}»  2  S  520,  1  Ch  14U. 
It  was  near  Jerusalem,  but  the  situation  is  un- 
certain.  See  Driver  on  2  S  5J0. 

BAALSAMUS  (BadXo-ct/xos,  AV  Balasamus),  1  Es 
9^  ;  in  Neh  87,  MAASEIAH. 


BAAL-SHALISHAH  (^  te),  2  K  442.  Com- 
pare Shalisha.  The  situation  is  uncertain,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
village  JTe/r  TJtilth  ^reserves  the  name  of  Shal- 
isha. See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiv. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BAAL-TAMAR  (^  <?JD  'Baal  of  the  palm'), 
Jg  20s3.  —  It  was  near  Bethel  and  Gibeah,  —  perhaps 
connected  with  the  palm  of  Deborah  (  Jg  4s),  which 
was  between  Bethel  and  Ramah,  —  a  position  which 
might  suit  the  notice  of  Baal-tamar,  whence 
Gibeah  was  attacked.  C.  R. 


BAALZEBUB  (aiaj  te,  BaaA  jufav,  2  K  I2-  8-  *•  *). 
—A  Baal  of  flies,  worshipped  in  Ekron,  and 
consulted  by  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Ahab  and  king 
of  Israel.  Why  he  was  called  Baal  of  flies  is 
not  clear.  Protably  he  was  regarded  aa  the  lord 
of  flies,  and  worshipped  by  those  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  troubled  by  them.  If  Baal  were  the  sun,  the 
name  would  prooably  be  connected  with  the  fact 
that  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  calls  out  the  flies 
in  such  numbers  that  in  hot  countries  they  become 
a  plague.  But  this  is  probably  not  so  (see  BAAL). 
We  see  from  the  narialive  in"  Kings  that  he  was 
spe  c  ially  famous  as  a  gi  ver  of  oracles.  Probably  the 
busy  flies,  who  swarm  c\ery  \vhoro,  wore  regarded 
as  his  messengers.  In  NT  (Mb  10-B  12-'  »,  Mk  322, 
Lk  II15-  18-  19)  the  name  is  changed  to  Beelzebul 


(BeeAfr/3otfX,  WH  BeeftjSotfX,  AV  and  RY  Beelzebub, 
RVm  Beelzebul  ;  cf.  Beliar  for  Belial),  and  has 
become  a  name  for  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

A.  S.  PEAKE. 
BAAL-ZEPHON  (jb^  *»)  is  mentioned  Ex  142-*, 
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Nu  337  only,  as  one  of  three  places  near  '  the  sea  ' 
crossed  by  the  Israelites,  It  was  the  seat  of  some 
form  of  Baal-worshi^,  the  character  of  which,  as 
indicated  by  Zephon,  is  uncertain,  Gesenius  (Tkes. 
p.  225b)  translates  B-Z.  by  locus  Typhonis  vel 
Typhoni  mcer,  and  others  are  disposed  to  regard 
Typhon  as  a  variant  of  Zephon.  But  Typhon 
seems  to  be  pure  Greek,  with  a  suitable  Gr.  deri- 
vation, and  no  good  reason  has  been  adduced  for 
u  c  1  ribii  1  1  ng  an  Egypt,  origin  to  the  word.  Typhon 
was  called  by  various  names,  the  most  common 
being  Set.  Set  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  god  of  foreigners,  and  was  combined,  or  perhaps 
confused,  with  Baal.  O  *i  •  •  \  *  ••  ••  <>"  7.  •''••.': 
are,  (1)  the  north,  or  !  r  •  .  "•  .  :•  ,  ,  ,-  '.» 
equivalent  to  pay  ;  (2)  a  watch-tower,  from  the 
root  .-res.  The  word  pas  occurs  as  a  proper  name 
Nu  2615,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  (Gn  4616)  jV$y 
occurs,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  nss. 

The  situation  is  as  uncertain  as  the  etymology. 
It  has  been  placed  on  the  N.  shore  of  Egypt  by 
Brugsch,  who  identifies  it  with  Mt.  Casius  ;  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  Isthmus,  on  some  hill  like 
Shekh  Ennedek  (JSTaville)  ;  at  Jebel  'Atakah,  or  a 
spot  on  the  E.  side  of  the  modern  canal  nearly 
opposite  fort  Ajrud,  The  conjecture  of  Ebers 
(Diirch  Gosen  zum  Sinai,  p.  570)  that  Phoenician 
•;  "  ,:  -  !•  »•;  '  i;  i  ,'  he  god  of  the  north  wind  when 
1  .  :i  •  !  i  ,  -  ,  :  :  '  «.  on  a  voyage  down  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  is  a  plausible  one.  The  much  quoted  tract  of 
Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  may  be  referred  to  for 
further  information  about  Typhon  ;  and  in  Bau- 
meister,  Denkmaler  des  class.  Alter,  p.  2135b,  there 
is  a  picture,  Egyptian  in  style  (No.  2393). 

A,  T.  CHAPMAN. 

BJLANA  (*•-..•"*.,.-.  •  of  dis- 
tress'?; but  ,  •  ••  -highly 

uncertain).—!.  (1  K  412)  and  2.  (1  K  416)  Two  of 
Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  officers  3.  (Neh  34) 
Father  of  Zadok,  one  of  the  builders  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah.  4.  (1  Es  58  Baavd  A  B)  One  of  the 
leaders  of  "  •  |-  o-r*1  who  returned  from  the  Capti- 
vity with  V'  mi'  •{  .  •  u  I  .  Possibly  the  same  as  (3)  and 
BAANAH  (3).  C.  F.  BUJSNEY. 

BAANAH  (n^p).  —  1.  Son  of  Rimmon,  aBenjamite 
from  Beeroth,  who,  with  his  brother  Bechab,  mur- 
dered Ishbosheth  and  brought  Ms  head  to  David 
at  Hebron.  They  were  slain  at  David's  command, 
and  their  hands  and  feet  hung  up  over  the  pool 
in  Hebron  (2  S  4WS).  Po-il>ly  the  brothers  had  fled 
from  Beeroth,  a.  Gibccmiui  my,  when  Saul  slew  the 
Gibeonites  (2  S  211).  2.  A  "Netophathite,  father 
of  Heled  (Heleb),  2  S  2329,  1  Ch  II80.  3.  One  of  those 
who  returned  from  the  Exile  with  Zerubbabel  (E2r 
2a,  Neh  77,  and  probably  1(F).  See  also  BAANA(  = 

J.  F. 


BAANI  (A  'Baavt,  B  *vcl,  AV  Maani  from  the 
Aldine  text),  1  Ea  O^Bani,  Ezr  10* 

BAARA  («7Xp).—  Wife  of  a  Benjamite  (1  Ch  88). 


BAASEIAH  (njcqp  probably  by  error  for   'UT?, 
"Ma.affa.i,  B).—  A  Kohathite  (1  Ch  640). 

BAASHA  (K?fy3),  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  lowly  origin, 
as  the  prophet  Jehu  describes  him  as  having  been 
exalted  out  of  the  dust'  (1  K  162).  When  Kadab, 
son  of  Jeroboam  r.,  was  besieging  the  Philistine 
town  of  Gibbethon,  Baasha  conspired  against  him 
and  blew  him.  He  also  exterminated  all  the  seed  of 
Jeroboam,  thus  fulfilling  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite.  Ascending  the  throne  of 
the  ten  northern  tribes  about  B.C.  914,  he  reigned 
for  twenty-four  years.  His  reign  was  that  of  a 
restless  and  warlike  adventurer.  He  carried  on  a 


long  war  with  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  Unable  to 
withstand  liim,  Asa  purchased  the  help  of  Ben- 
hadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  invaded  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Israel,  and  captured  several  towns. 
This  drew  Baasha  away  from  the  work  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  the  building  of  a  fort  called 
Eamah,  to  blockade  the  noith  of  Judah.  Asa  led 
his  forces  against  Hainan  and  destroyed  it,  using 
the  materials  to  build  the  towns  of  Geba  and 
Mizpah  (1  K  1516'21,  2  Ch  161"8).  (See  ASA.)  In 
matters  of  religion  Baasha  did  not  profit  by  the 
warning  given  in  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam  and 
his  house,  but  followed  his  evil  example  in  main- 
taining the  calf  -  worship.  On  this  account  the 
same  fate  was  denounced  against  his  house  by  the 
prophet  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani  (1  K 162).  He  himself, 
however,  died  a  natural  death,  and  was  buried 
in  Tirmh,  his  capital.  Elan,  Ms  son,  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne  (16s).  R.  M.  BOYD. 

BABBIiER."~To  'babble*  (a  word  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  the  childish  sound  ba  oa,  with 
freq.  term,  le]  is  to  talk  incoherently,  hence  fool- 
ishly or  unseasonably.  *  Babbler5  is  given  in  AV 
as  tr.  of  ba'al  halldmdn  (p&?Si  fe),  lit.  *  the  lord  of 
the  1  o'jjrx *  'TSV  'the  charmer'),  EC  1011  j  Xa-rto-nfc 
(RV  '  l.i  JVMI  ;  ),  Sir  207 ;  and  <nrepAw>X6yoj,  Ac  1718. 

In  the  last  word  there  is  a  touch  of  something  worse  than 
babbling.  It  was  applied  first  to  the  crow,  as  the  bird  that  picks 
iir> -'i!i  .  M  T1  rr  MI---'  *  *  •  d,' and  Xtystv *to gather');  then 

1  >  .v  \  •  ij-  •  -  .'  '  <>••  •  i  i  i  ji  r  i>'\  '  who  picks  up  what  he  can  in 
the  market  or  harbour  by  his  wits.    Such  an  one  is  indifferent 
as  to  the  obligation  of  his  words,  and  so  any  mere  prater  may 
have  been  called  a  spermologos.*  See  Trench,  On  the  A  F,  p.  156 1 

Babbling  as  a  subst.  is  found  in  Pr  2329  'who 
hath  b,  ?'  ftp?,  BV  '(omnl-iimn/');   Sir  196  20ft 
I  Ti  620,  2  Ti  2V  *  protane  and  vain  b8 ' 
,  lit.  *  empty  talkings'). 

J.  HASTINGS. 
BABE. — Two  distinct  words  have  been  trd '  babe ' 
in  NT.  ±.  BrPphos  (fiptyo*},  either  an  unborn 
(Lk  !<*•  «)  or  recently  born  child,  Lk  213-  »  1  P  23 
(with  adj.  dprtyfrvvrro*  *  newborn  J)j  Lk  1818  EY 
*they  brought  unto  him  also  their  b8*  (AV 
•infants');  Ac  719  EV  (AV  *  young  children'); 

2  Ti  315  RV  *  from  a  b.  ( A  V  '  child  *)  thou  hast  known 
the  sacred  writings.'    2.  Nepios  (vtfTtos),  a  child 
that  cannot  yet  speak  (vtj=( not,'  ^xos  =  'a  word'), 
Mt  11»  2116,  Lk  1021,  Ro  22»,  1  Co  3l,  He  513,    It  is 
a  pity  iliat  KV  has  not  kept  these  words  distinct. 
'Infant1  (in  fnot//<m?  "speaking')  is  so  evident 
a  tru  of  nepios   that  it  might  have  been  used 
throughout  For  that  word,  and  for  that  word  only, 
leaving  Mm  bo'  for  brephos.     Then  the  point  of 
Mt  21*8  would  have  been  seen  at  once,  *  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  infants  (children   not  old   enough   to 
speak)  thou  hast  perfected  praise ' ;  and  of  Ro  220 
*  a  teacher  of  infants.'    Besides,  nepios  carries  the 
suggestion  of  contrast  between  infancy  and  man- 
hood (T*X««W,  advlt,  as  He  513-  w,  1   Co   1420,  or 
brfip,  man,  as  1  Co  1311,  EV  *  child,'  Eph  418- 14,  EV 
'children').    And  the  further  use  of  'infant'  to 
signify  a  legal  minor  would  very  well  express  the 
apostle's  point  in  Gal  4L  3  *  as  long  as  the  heir  is 
an  infant/  etc.  (EV  'child'). 

In  OT  *  babe '  is  given  as  trn  of  na'ar  (n&j)  Ex  28, 
the  usual  word  for  a  boy  of  puberty =7nw$,  puer  j 
of  *6Ul  (fyy)  Ps  82  1714,  a  suckling ;  and  of  ta'aMl 
(^^D)  from  the  same  root,  Is  31  J.  HASTINGS. 

BABEL,  CITY  AND  TOWER  OF.— The  city  of 
Babel  or  Babylon  was,  from  the  time  of  Kham- 
murabi  downwards,  the  capital  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  It  was  especially  famous  for  its  temple 

*  Eamsay,  in  a  full  and  interesting  discussion  of  this  word  In 
the  Expositor  (oTh  ser.  vol.  n.  pp  220 f  ,  202L),  denies  all 
reference  to  speaking  The  Athenians,  he  thinks,  applied  this 
slang1  term  of  contempt  to  St  Paul  simplv  as  one  who  did  not 
belong1  to  their  leai  ned  and  exclusu  e  society 
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Sag-ilia  ('  of  the  exalted  [lit.  'reaching  to  the 
clouds']  head'),  situated  upon  the  east  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  At  Borsippa  (Birs-Nmnoud),  the 
3n»!^l«a)ompi'jr  town  to  Babylon,  there  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  day  a  ruined  temple  of  Nebo  which 
was  called  by  the  13,»!  xlor-.'j  si-  E-Zidda  ('house  of 
eternity  ').  Like  the  latter,  the  temple  E-sag-iUa, 
dedicated  to  Bel  •  Merodach,  had  seven  storeys, 
following  in  this  the  fashion  of  all  the  largei 
Babylonian  temples  (see  BABYLONIA^  p.  220a).  A 
detailed  account  of  Babylon,  unquestionably  based 
on  personal  observation,  is  given  by  Herodotus 
(i.  178  ff.).  It  i-  riov,  ."<  nt  !»-«!V  .ii'iuitted  that  the 
sanctuary  of  /<  ii--I5<,,i>i  mo:i.o,'K<i  by  him  must 
be  identified,  not  with  the  still  pnuully  preserved 
temole  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  Imr  viili  *'he  temple 
Sag-ilia,  which  was  then  standing,  although  it  has 
long  since  disappeared.  The  lai,^1  *<  .r\n  .  IMO-O- 
over,  not  only  consisted  of  the  *<>  cj.il-  »  :/'.'«'  if 
or  storied  tower  just  mentioned,  which  bore  the 
special  name  of  JS-timin-an-fci  ('house  of  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  heaven  and  earth  ')  ;  it  was  a  whole 
complex  of  sanctuaries.  In  one  of  these  stood  the 
f.  ',!'-  •'•  '»CT1  1  M>io\M<\  l!),*an:u:jil  tomYtii 


, 

M  "',*•.,;  •  •.  •»<»!  K»!-\  !ori  :i(  ilsc  Now  Y<ri  ?> 
festival  served  to  confirm  afresh  their  title  and  to 
establish  their  dominion.  On  this  account  Xerxes 
had  it  removed  (cf.  C.  F.  Lehmann,  SamaS'Sum- 
itJdn,  p.  49),  while  he  spared  (Her.  i.  183)  the  other 
image  of  Zeus  (no  doubt  the  statue  of  Nebo,  which 
also  had  a  place  in  Sa^-illa).  His  removal  of  the 
first  occasioned  the  mistake  into  which  later  his- 
torians (e.g.  Arrian  and  Strabo)  fell,  of  supposing 
that  Xerxes  <  i*—1  !•  *  1\  i:estroycd  Sag-ilia. 

"With  regaii  o  ,  ':<»  -.;<  of  Babylon,  the  ruinous 
heaps  running  from  N.  to  S.  and  all  on  the  E. 
banK  of  the  Euphrates,  represent  the  following 
ancient  structures:  Jumjuna  =  the  great  banking- 
house;  Tell  '-\7ii]fm"tf'r>'/-i.Y'»  ;  Kassr=one  of  the 
palaces  of  >.olMH'lisi(l  i  (k//,i  i  (the  royal  palace 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  was  on  the  W".  bank)  ; 
Babil  =  the  famous  terraced  gardens.  The  two 
great  walls  described  by  Herodotus  (i.  181}  were 
built  by  Nebuch.  II.,  who,  in  a  special  sense,  was  the 
refounder  of  Babylon.  The  outer  wall  was  named 
Nimitti-Bel  ('dwelling  of  Bel'),  the  inner  Imgur- 
Bel  (*  Bel  was  jnaciona'),  probably  in  imitation  of 
the  names  of  the  -walls  of  Nippur,  the  ancient  city 
of  Bel  (Nimitti-Marduk  and  lu^jiir-irardnk). 

In  the  biblical  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  (Gn 
II1"9),  v.»  is  probably  a  later  addition,  for  Babel 
was  certainly  not  amongst  the  oldest  sanctuaries 
of  the  land  of  Shinar  (Chaldsea).  In  this  con- 
nexion a  tradition  preserved  by  the  LXX  of  Is  109 
is  of  the  highest  interest.  We  read  there,  rty 
Xtfyxw  rfy  ftrdwtf  Ba/SuXa^os  xal  XaAawfy  (according  to 
Talm.  tradition  Calneh  is  the  ancient  Nippur)  od  d 
vtipyos  <0Ko8o/jLtf0'ri,  Mho  count  ly  nhove  Babylon  and 
Calneh  where  the  tow  er  \\  as  built.*  Kis,  to  whose 
situation  these  words  may  peihaps  refer,  contained 
the  famous  temple  Kharsag-kalamma  {'  mountain 
of  the  world/  cf.  Is  1418),  and  in  the  same,  city 
Khammurabi  built  thetemplo  ^fiti-vrsagya,  whose 
*  top  (sag)  he  carried  up  (ilia)  as  high  as  heaven  * 
(annd-oim).  The  same  Khammurabi  would  then 
nave  built  also  Sag-ilia  at  BabeL  See  also 
TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  F.  HOMMEL. 

BiBI  (A  Baflf,  B  B<u*H  the  head  of  a  family 
which  returned  with  Ezra  (1  Es  S87),  called  in  Ezr 
811  Bebai  (wh.  see). 

BABYLON  IN  OT.—  See  BABEL,  BABYLONIA. 

BABYLON  IN  NT.—  1.  In  Mt  l»-i*wf  AC  7*» 
(adapted  from  Am  S27)  the  name  certainly  denotes 
the  ancient  city. 

2.  The  name  occurs  in  Rev  14»  1619  175  IS8*10*81. 


In  175  it  is  described  as  ftwr'/jpiov,  i.e.  a  name  to  be 
•  "I. ,  ,-  ".  '  iterpreted  (cf.  Rev  II8 1612  214-  -°).  A 
••  would  require  an  Iipi-'L.i  :.>  •  of 
the  at)ocjilyj)i'2  imagery  generally.  The  chief 
conditions,  however,  of  the  problem  are  these :  >B. 
is  described  (1)  as  'the  harlot,'  the  supreme  anti- 
thesis of  'the  bride,'  'the  holy  city,  'the  new 
Jerus.' ;  (2)  as  the  centre  and  ruler  of  the  nations, 
14*  17lf* 15* I8 ;  (3)  as  seated  on  *  seven  mountains,' 
17d  (see  Wetstein's  note) ;  (4)  as  the  source  of 
idolatry  and  impurity,  172ff-  182  192  (cf.  Eo  I18"28, 
Eph  417ff-,  1  P  4s1) ;  (5)  as  a  great  trading  centre, 
133.11-10.  (Q)  as  enervated  by  luxury,  187-12flf-22; 
(7)  as  the  arch-persecutor  of  the  saints  and  of  *  the 
witnesses  of  Jesus/  176 193.  These  considerations, 
taken  together,  are  decisive  (a)  against  the  view  of 
a  few  interpreters,  that  by  B.  is  meant  Jerus  ; 
(b)  in  favour  of  the  almost  universal  view  that 
Rome  i-  -\  :uli<»l I -<••":  by  B.  This  use  of  the  name  in 
an  early  Juaaeo-Christian  book  is  in  harmony  with 
(1)  the  many  analogies  between  ancient  B,  and 
Rome,  both  being  capitals  of  great  empires,  homes 
of  idolatry  and  impure  luxury,  oppressors  of  '  the 
Israel  of  God ' ;  (2)  the  Jewish  love  for  mystic 
names,  Rome  and  the  Rom.  Empire  being  often 
d-  -. grated  among  the  Jews  as  Edom  (see,  e.g., 
Hi  \..oii,  Lex.  Chald.  p.  29 ft);  (3)  the  Jewish  con- 
ception n1"  ;:i  >  i  MI.".-  <  :ii-M  of  the  Rom.  Empire  to, 
and  its  <:"•'  :,:c.  <••!  \*\  t  ii'e  Messianic  kingdom  (see 
Weber, Die  Lehren des  Talmud,  p.  30-4  f. ;  Edersheim, 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  p.  439);  (4)  the  fact  that 
Rome  is  called  B.  in  \i  i.V  »M.I\  well  be  an  early 
Jewish  portion  of  the  .^  •'/;/' '//•••  '<lracles,  viz.  r.  143,  , 
158  (for  tlie  uifleicnt  views  on  Bk.  v.  see  Schiirer, 
HJP  n.  iii.  2861).  The  comparison  of  Rome  to 
B.  underlies  much  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  litera-  • 
ture  (2  Es,  Apoc.  Baruch;  cl  liyle  and  James1 
note  on  Psalms  of  Solomon^  ii.  29).  The  only  , 
passage  from  Talmudic  literature  commonly  cited 
for  this  mystic  use  of  B.  is  the  Midrasn  Shir  , 
hashirim  Babba,  L  6  (quoted  by  Wetstein  on  Apoc, 
1718;  see  also  Levy,  Neuh.  w.  Chald.  Worterb,  \ 
1906).  Zunz  (Lit.  der  Synag.  Poesie,  p.  100  f.)*  - 
refers  also  to  Midr,  Ps.  121  and  Bamiabar  rabba, 
c.  7  (end),  noting  that  the  name  Babylonians  was 
given  by  Jews  to  the  Christians  (Gen.  Kaggcula, 
c.  27,  in  Jellinck's  Beth  ?ia  Midrash,  iv.  p.  41).  Tlie 
interpretation  of  B.  in  the  Apoc.  as  Kome  dates 
from  the  earliest  times;  it  is  implied  ir  lion.  v.  26. 1, 
distinctly  stated  in  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  Hi.  I3=acfy. 
Judceos,  9).  So  Jerome  and  Augustine,  quoted  by  ; 
Wetstein  on  Apoc.  1718.  Andreas  (Cramer,  Catena, 
p.  560)  speaks  01  it  aa  derived  'from  ancient  teachers 
of  the  Church..'  Such  opinions  as  that  by  B.  is 
meant  (a)  *New  Rome*  ( =  Constantinople),  'because 
in  it,  in  the  times  of  the  Arians,  much  blood  of  the 
orthodox  was  shed '  (Cramer,  Catena,  p.  429) ;  (6)  the 
Fapacv,  cither  at  Avignon  or  at  Rome  (see  Speaker' f 
Com.  iv.  754),  scarcely  belong  to  historical  inter* 
pretation. 

3.  The  name  B.  is  found  in  1  P  518,  denr<£frrat 
fyias  ^  ^  Ba/SuXwn  <rweKXe/mJ.  »  and  some  other 
authorities  add  txtchjcfa*  Two  cursives  read  & 
'Pt6/iff.  Three  interpretations  of  B.  in  this  passage 
have  been,  suggested :  (1)  The  Egyp.  B.,  which, 
however,  is  described  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  807)  as 
simply  Qpotptov  fyvpvbv.  (2)  The  Assyr.  B.  But 
(a)  there  is  apparently  no  evidence  either  that  St. 
Peter  was  ever  at  B.  or  that  a  Christian  church 
existed  there  in  early  times  j  (b)  in  Jos.  Ant.  xvm. 
ix.  5-9  we  hn\o  i  r^i  ivt-  evidence  as  to  the  desola- 
tion which  b.'fc  11  the  liul*.  Jews  about  A.D.  40,  and 
the  consequent  improbability  that  an  Apostolic 
Church  would  have  been  planted  among  them  (cf . 
Neubauer,  Geogr.  du  Talm.  p.  344).  (3)  Rome. 
The  evidence  in  its  favour  is  both  internal  and 
external :  (a)  Internal  evidence.  It  harmonises 
*  I  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  A.  Lukyn  Williams  lor  this  reference 
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with  (i.)  The  context.  The  language  U  a]li  jo-  i  v,l. 
the  Church  being  spoken  of  as  a  lady  (»•!.  2  Jn  -  ^ . 
Moreover,  Si.  Mark  is  mentioned  as  being  with  St. 
Peter  Now,  St.  Mark  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Ti  4lr  •  '  * '  ,  )wards  the  close  of 
A  D.  67,  and  very  u  describes  St.  Mark 

as  St.  Peter's  companion  and  interpreter  (Papias 
ap.  Eus.  HE  iii.  39)  at  Eome  (hoi>.  in.  1,  Clem. 
Alex.  ap.  Eus.  HE  li  15,  vi.  14).  (ii.)  The  figurative 
application  elsewhere  in  the  epistle  (I1  24-10)  of 
language-  •*••,,  •";  \  \  "I  of  ancient  Israel,  (iii.)  The 
general  t  •"«  «>'  .  •  •  pis  tie,  especially  in  regard 
to  persecution,  duty  towards  the  state,  and  'the 
universality  of  [St.  Peter's]  ,  il  '  .  *  (Hort, 
Judaistic  Christianity,  p.  155).  v  ,  '  •  order 
of  the  provinces  m  I1,  Silvanus  »  •  >!  "i  r 
the  West  and  landing  in  Pontus.  ^.)  /  /  ' 
evidence*  (i.)  The  Apoc.  (see  above)  shows  that 
Asiatic  Christians  at  this  time  would  so  understand 
the  name  B.  (n.)  Such  was  the  ancient  inteipre- 
tation.  Eus.  HE  ii,  15  introduces  it  by  the 
significantly  indefinite  (f>a<ri  (see  the  (paaiv  just 
above ;  it  may,  however,  refer  to  Papias  and 
Clement  Alex,  just  mentioned).  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  universally  accepted,  till  Calvin  (in 
Zoc.),  for  controversial  reasons,  urged  the  literal 
interpretation,  (iii.)  Ancient  testimony  is  unani- 
mous, and  from  its  range  seems  decisive,  for  a  visit 
of  St.  Peter  to  Rome.  The  evidence  for  this  visit 
is  collected  and  discussed  by  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
Clement,  ii.  p.  493  it  See  also  art.  on  ST.  PETEE. 

F.  H.  CHASE. 

**  BABYLONIA,  the  cradle  of  the  civilisation  of 
the  whole  of  anterior  Asia  and  the  West,  and  prob- 
ably also  of  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  is  the  territory 
enclosed  by  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  ex- 
tending from  th  •!•  Y>  «•'  •>  "  £  the  modern 
Baghdad  to 'the  •"  v..'  -i  l;r'-'-'  The  latter, 
however,  in  ancient  times  flowed  separately  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  a  little  above  Basra.  The  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  soil  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  was  due  to  the  extensive  and 
careful  canal  system  of  the  early  colonists.  As 
soon  as  these  canals  fall  into  disrepair,  the  same 
cheerless  waste  of  waters  presents  itself  again  to 
view,  as  in  primitive  times. 

The  country  of  Babylonia,  which  extends  from 
about  30°-33°  N.  lat.,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Arabian  desert,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  very  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land ;  on  the  1ST. 
by  Mesopotamia  proper ;  on  the  E.  by  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Elamite  Mountains,  over  which  in 
ancient  times  nomadic  Aramsean  -tribes  nsed  to 
wander  (the  land  of  Kir  ["»'(?]  of  Is  226,  Am  97)  ; 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Climate,  especially  in  South  Babylonia,  is 
extraordinarily  warm.  The  months  during  which 
rain  prevails  are  from  November  to  February. 
Vi  ilio  pi»--vMit  day,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
inn  i  llor>.  llii*  heaviest  rains  occur  in  November 
ana  December ;  but  in  ancient  times,  as  the  names 
of  the  months  prove,  the  rainy  season  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  Tebet  (m®  Est  216)  and 
Shebat  (®*v  Zee  I7),  i.e.  from  the  end  of  December 
to  the  end  of  February.  Not  only  the  Sumerian 
names  for  these  months  (ab-ba-ud-du  '  coming  from 
the  sea,7  and  ash-a-an  'curse  of  the  rain'),  but  also 
the  Semitic  (tibetu  'submersion,1  and  shabatu 
'destruction'),  refer  to  rain-storms. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil,  already  mentioned, 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.  There  were  two  sowings  every  year  (in 
Tebet  and  in  Nisan),  and  t\vo  harvests  (the  first  in 
Adar  and  the  second  in  Sivan,  i.e.  May-June). 
The  Chief  Productions  were  wheat  (Sumerian  zig, 
sid,  whence  alros,  Semitic  nke'ii),  which  gave  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  told  return  ,  sesame,  which 
yielded  oil;  and  the  date-palm,  introduced  at  a  very 
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early  pci  loil  from  Arabia  (Magan).  This  tree  satis- 
fied all  the  remaining  wants  of  the  people,  since  from 
it  they  obtained  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  flour,  and 
material  for  all  kinds  of  wickerwork.  The  stones 
were  used  by  smiths  as  a  substitute  for  char- 
coal, and  when  steeped  served  for  fattening  oxen 
and  sheep.  The  reed  which  grew  by  the  numer- 
ous canals  attained  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  was 
used  for  building  huts  and  for  the  construction  of 
mats,  and  even  boats.  In  the  latter  case  asphalt 
was  employed  for  pitching  purposes.  Gn  6W  •>*>? 
naj  (AV  'an  ark  of  gopher  wood')  must  probably 
be  explained  in  this  way,  since  gip&ru  means 
originally  a  '  reed-stand '  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  none  of  the  trees  characteristic  of  the 
lands  adjoining  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (the  vine, 
the  olive,  and  the  fig).  For  these  only  the  Western 
Semites  have  common  names,  , 1jl>  /  ',  ,  *  . 
(Burner,  gishtin  'tree  of  life,7  x  •  '-•"•„ 
karami),  and  the  fig  tree  (Sum  dib,  SGra.tintu,  ttttu) 
were  in  course  of  time  introduced  from  abroad. 

Stone  and  minerals  were  almost  unknown  in 
the  alluvial  soil.  The  absence  of  these  was,  how- 
ever, atoned  for  by  the  excellent  building  material 
that  lay  to  hand  in  the  clay,  while  the  best 
possible  mortar  was  obtained  from  the  asphalt  con- 
tamed  in  the  numerous  naphtha  wells.  All  the 
buildings  in  ancient  Babylonia  were  accordingly 
constructed  of  brick.  When  sandstone,  or  still 
harder  kinds  of  stone,  such  as  basalt  or  dionte, 
were  used  (e.g.  for  statues),  they  were  brought  by 
ship — even  in  the  earliest  times — from  The  terri- 
tories along  the  frontier  (Mesopotamia,  Elam, 
Arabia).  The  same  is  true  of  alabaster,  marble, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  lead;  all  of  which 
are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  Sumer.  inscriptions. 

With  regard  to  the  Fauna,  the  lion  (m$u,  labbu) 
was  a  very  common  tenant  of  the  reed-beds  between 
Arabia  and  Babylonia;  and  not  only  the  panther 
(nimrii),  the  jackal  (akhti,  barbaru},  the  fox 
(Selibu),  and  the  wild  boar  (shakhit,  dabfy,  but 
especially  the  wild  ox  (rimu,  Heb.  Q*P),  frequently 
figure  in  the  literature  and  the  piYtoml  i<^ie- 
sentations  (e.g.  on  the  oldest  (ixliutu'iv- <\)N). 
Many  species  of  gazelles,  antelopes,  and  wild  goats 
were  found  along  the  frontiers  of  the  country. 
The  horse  (sisft,  Heb.  DID,  but  Syr.  «;?^)  was 
unknown  to  the  earliest  settlers.  The  Sumerians 
called  it  'ass  of  the  East'  or  'the  mountain' 
(anshu  kurra),  just  as  by  circumlocution  they 
called  the  lion  lig~magli  'big  dog.'  The  strictly 
domestic  animals  were  the  cow  (alpii),  the  sheep 
(semi,  lahru,  and  other  words),  the  goat  (inzu) ,  the 
ass  (im§ru,  an  incorrectly  written  form  of  Umeru, 
Sumerian  anshu},  and  the  dog  Qcalbu},  The 
elephant  (ffiru)  of  Mesopotonna,  the  camel  (gam- 
main)  and  the  wild  ass  (burimu}  of  Arabia,  were 
also  known  to  the  Babylonians.  Such  a  word  as 
gaminalu  shows  by  its  very  form  (if  it  were  a 
genuine  Babylonian  word  it  would  be  written 
gaming  that  it  has  been  borrowed  from  Arabia. 
Of  tame  birds,  we  may  mention  the  raven  (9n'6w), 
the  swallow  (sinuntu),  and  the  dove  (summatu} 
(cf.  Gn  87ff-  and  the  Babylonian  account  of  the 
Flood)  ;  of  half-wild  birds,  geese  and  waterhens 
(the  late  Heb.  Sunn  'cock,'  comes  from  the 
Sumerian  dar-nugalla  'king's  fowl'),  falcons 
(surdu)  which  were  tamed  even  at  this  early  period 
by  the  Babylonians  for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 
Of  birds  of  prey,  the  eagle  (arti  and  eru,  also 
nashru)  holds  the  first  place,  then  come  the  owl 
>%?/,'(.  TI(  V».  1iff]l)  and  the  horn-owl  (Zatfft),  etc. 

In  ihi»  -sphere  of  Ethnology  and  Language,  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  dualism  existed  in  Babylonia 
from  the  earliest  period.  The  Sumerians,  who  m 
all  probability  came  from  Central  Asia,  and  whose 
lan^ungo  is  related  to  the  Turanian,  as  the 
Main  Ionian  method  of  writing  proves,  were  the 
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founders  of  all  the  civilisation  of  anterior  Asia. 
Besides  these,  we  find  as  early  as  B.c  5000  or  6000 
distinct  traces  of  a  Semitic,  population,  which  came 
from  the  North- West  (Mesopotamia)  and  took 
P,.«,S(-NM'I  oi  the  civilised  settlements  founded  by 
1 110  MiMviui:  -,  until,  by  their  gradual  incorpora- 
tion with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
there  arose  a  single  new  race. 

The  Semitic  Babylonians  have  the  closest  re- 
lationship with  the  other  Semites  (Hebrews, 
Arabs,  and  Aramaeans),  and  yet,  in  opposition  to 
these,  they  form  a  special  group,  as  the  grammar 
and  lexicon  clearly  prove.  If  the  Syro- Arabian 
Semites  may  be  properly  designated  west  Semites, 
the  ancient  Egyptian  speech,  on  the  other  hand, 
belongs  to  the  east  Semitic,  or  the  Bab  -Assyrian 
branch  of  Semitic  languages.  The  Egyptians  must 
in  the  remotest  antiquity  have  emigrated  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Atrica  Apart  from  considerations 
of  grammar  and  the  great  number  of  Sumenan 
loan-words  contained  m  then  ".I'Uiuuo  (which  is 
otherwise  Semitic),  this  is  ^r-»\iji  h;.  extensive 
coincidences  between  the  Egyptian  and 'Baby Ionian 
systems  of  writing,  their  religion,  and  other 
branches  of  culture. 

The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  meets  us  even 
in  the  oldest  inscriptions  as  a  tolerably  finished 
system.  Although  most  of  the  names  of  the  gods 
are  Sumerian,  the  Semites  must  have  had  a  more 
or  less  important  share  in  the  development  of  this 
system.  Many  gods  have  two  names,  one  Semitic 
and  one  Sumerian,  e.g.  BBlu  'Lord'  (West  Semitic 
BtfdT)i  Sumerian  Eii-lilla,  'Lord  of  the  air,'  and 
we  cannot  always  be  certain  that  the  Sumerian 
name  is  the  older  and  more  original.  As  kings  who 
are  without  doubt  Semitic  (e.g.  the  kings  of  Nisin) 
set  up  Sumerian  inscriptions,  so  may  Semitic 
gods  in  primitive  times  have  received  Sumerian 
names  even  from  Semitic  Babylonians,  especially 
since  Sumerian  continued  for  long  to  be  the  sacred 
tongue.  The  beginnings  of  Babylonian  culture  go 
farther  back  than  any  inscriptions,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  answer  questions  such  as  this  with  any- 
thing like  certainty.  We  get,  however,  the  general 
M  •  ;  --  -n  jh.-.t  the  baser  elements  of  the  Baby- 
!  ••  ;:r  ••  i  .:  >i!  originally  Ix^on^  d  to  the  Sumer- 
lans,  while  the  purer  and  nobiu  iu<.;i->  in  it  came 
from  the  Semites.  The  sovereign  position  occu- 
pied by  Bel  (in  spite  of  his  secondary  rank  in  the 
ri  "i,:Lo,Y,/  system)  points  to  this  conclusion, 
'l  \.  n  ;!i  >  tar- worship  (Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets), 
which  the  ^CJIIIK  ^  in  an  early  date  conjoined  with 
the  cult  of  Bel,  is  a  far  purer  and  nobler  type  of 
Polytheism  than  the  crude  idolatry  of  so  many 
other  heathen  peoples. 

If  the  Swnerians  in  their  old  incantations 
always  invoke  Heaven  and  Earth  as  the  two 
highest  powers  of  nature,  regarding  the  earth-god 
as  the  'good'  spirit  and  oiiermg  him  the  greater 
devotion,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Semites  who 
expanded  this  dualism  into  a  sonc-aioulcnl  system: 
first  by  inserting  their  Bel  between  the  original  two, 
and  then  by  adding  the  sun  and  planet-gods,  which 
were  all  regarded  as  children  of  the  earth-god.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  Semites,  too,  who  converted 
the  more  general  conception  of  *  Heaven '  into  the 
more  special  one  of  an  'ocean  of  heaven,1  which 
extended  over  the  Firmament  ('the  waters  above 
the  Firmament,'  Gn  I7).  To  this  they  gave  the 
Sumerian  title  nun  (with  a  dialectical  variant 
dun),  and  regarded  it  also  as  continuing  behind 
the  horizon  and  under  the  earth.  This  'Ocean 
of  Heaven,'  Anun  or  Anum  (as  the  Sumerians  pre- 
ferred to  write  it),  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
genealogical  tree.  Then  came  Bel,  'Lord  of  the 
air '  (Eii-lilla,  Sem  Bel-zakiki),  as  his  son,  and  Ea 
or  En-ki  ('Lord  of  the  earth')  as  his  grandson. 
An  ancient  title  for  Bel,  as  god  of  the  air  and 


the  storm,  was  jRamman  (Sumer.  Martu  and 
who  in  course  of  time  became  a  separate  god, 
worshipped  alongside  of  Bel.  In  primitive  times 
the  Moon-god  (Bin)  and  Ea  had  likewise  common 
titles  (e.g.  En-zu,  'Lord  of  wisdom,1  Semitic  Bel- 
nimeki),  the  Moon-god  being  hence  called  the  first- 
born son  of  the  god  Bel. 

Anum  (shortened,  Anu)  was  originally  thought 
of  as  without  a  consort,  lor  the  goddess  Anat  or 
Antu  is  only  a  later  philosophical  abstraction,  and 
has  nothing  whatevei  to  do  \vitli  the  West  Semitic 
nr;.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  consort  of  Bel, 
Nin-lilla  ('mistress  of  the  air,'  in  Semitic  abso- 
lutely Beltn  'mistress1)  or  JBa'w,  and  the  consort 
of  Ea,  I)am-gal-nunna  or  Damkina,  were  female 
personifications  of  the  Ocean  of  Heaven.  The  four 
children  of  the  Earth-god  (who  was  -vv-,  VT'-  d 
as  a  Earn)  and  his  consort  Damkina,  ihc  !r»'-ilrl( -a 
of  Heaven,  were  Merodach  (Amar-udufc,  Mar- 
uduk,  and  simply  Marduk,  as  he  was  specially 
called  in  Babylon),  the  god  of  the  in  ni-i-u,-, Mid- 
spring  sun,  his  sister  and  consort  Istar,  his  nostile 
brother  N&rgal,  and  the  latter1  s  consort  Ghanna 
(-op)  or  Gula,  whose  name  was  written  with  the 
same  ideogram  as  the  town  of  Nineveh  (NinCt). 
A  very  ancient  designation  of  Merodach  was 
G-ur-alimma  (same  ideogram  as  '  domicile '  and 
'eye').  A  god  originally  identified  with  Nergal 
(god  of  asjiiouluue  a*  *1  "c  J/L~  M"1  •  of  the 
dead),  but  afterwards  •  im,  was 

Nin4b  (or  Nindar}  god  of  war.  The  god  Dumu-zi 
or  Tamm&z,  of  whom  the  same  myth  is  related  as 
of  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  was  only  another  mani- 
festation of  Merodach.  Finally,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  son  of  Merodach,  Nabu  or  Nusleu,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  the  god  of  the  art  of  writing, 
who  also  appears  as  the  god  of  fire,  and  bears  other 
titles  besides  (e.g.  .V/  .-;••**•  -  '"'",.  His  consort 
was  Tccshmetu  ('heai!  u  '•••  c  •  " 

In  very  early  tin:*-  Mil  •,  •!«,  Istar,  Nergal, 
Nindar,  and  Nabu  (Nebo)  became  Planet-gods,  and, 
OVT<-  ;  ,",!•..  '.,  i-'-sir  relative  distance  from  the 
i!'!',  «  i '  .  -i.  »v»  i'  was  the  primitive  arrange- 
ment: tim  (Moon),  Nabti  or  Dun-pa-itddu  (Mer- 
cury), Istar  or  Dilbat  (Venus),  Samas  (Sun),  Nin-ib 
or  K&ivanu  (Mars),  MarduJc  or  Gfud-bir  (Jupiter), 
and  Nergal  (Saturn).  Afterwards  Nin-ib  and  Nergal 
changed  fn.'  -  TCjiTCinu  becoming  Saturn.  Simi- 
larly, the  i  i  (  i,  H- •'-',,*•  was  at  a  later  period  given 
to  Nabu  (Merodach's  son),  and  the  new  name 
Mulu-babbar  (written  Te-ud)  assigned  to  Jupiter. 
The  conjunction  of  Sakkut  (read  n^9)  and  K8v§a 
in  Am  526  may  be  compared  with  the  conjunction 
of  the  gods  Tibal  (Earth?  ^0),  Satekut  (title  of 
Nindar,  originally  Sa-kud,  '  judge,'  sc.  of  the  dead 
in  the  under- world) ,  and  JTataSnu  in  a  Semitic 
exorcism  (WAI iv.  59,  8). 

The  oldest  sanctuary  of  the  gods,  whose  names  and 
«,< '  i  P'O  Y,i!  connexions  have  just  been  enumerated, 
and  the  special  home  of  the  gods  in  Babylonia,  was 
the  ancient  town  of  Nun-ki  ('place  of  heaven')  or 
Eridu  (  Uru-Dugga,  4  good  town '  or  *  town  of  the 
good  god,'  i.e.  Ea).  There  too,  'at  the  mouth  of 
the  rivers,'  stood  the  holy  palm  (Gi$-Jcin,  Semitic 
Kiskaml),  the  famous  oracle-tree  of  Eridu,  to 
which  the  ancient  Babylonian  ideas  of  Paradise 
attach  themselves,  since  here  is  to  be  found  'the 
pure  abode,  which  stretches  out  its  shade  like  a 
grove,  but  within  it  no  one  treads '  (  WAI  iv.  15, 
52  IE.).  Besides  this,  the  Bobvlonians  had  also 
another  conception  of  a  latnl  of  the  gods  to  the 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  of  a 
river  of  death  and  an  Island  of  the  Blessed  far  out 
in  the  ocean.  In  the  epic  of  Gisdubar,  the  hero, 
the  biblical  Nimrod,  sets  out  from  Erech  by  land 
through  Arabia,  to  seek  for  his  great-grandfather 
Stt-napibti  (the  biblical  Noah),  who  has  been 
translated  to  Paradise.  Between  Aga  and  Salma, 
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tlie  mountains  of  the  land  of  Mashu,  dwell  the 
mythical    s-'"'  M    i   v:<  •  .   who   guard   the   gold   of 
Mount   A1  i  !  i.      A  n"    a  long  journey   'through 
the  land  of  darkness,'  Gisdubar  at  last  reaches  the 
sea-coast  and  the  palace   of   the  v     '         ""  \ 
Sabitu  (i.e.  the  Sabeean),  thence  he 
'waters  of   death,'   and  crossing  over  arrives  at 
the  residence  of  Sit-napisti.     It  looks  as  if  the 
incense-island  Sokotra,   to  the  south   of  Arabia, 
had  furnished  the  material  for  this  conception. 

The  conception  of  Hades  or  *the  land  without 
return '  (Bab,  Shelu,  from  shu'alu  '  place  of  judg- 
ment,' al  irsiti  'town  of  the  under-world,'  and 
other  similar  names)  is  also  found  amongst  the 
Babylonians,  who  place  it  in  the  farther  south, 
where  the  waters  of  the  ocean  extend  below  the 
earth  and  connect  themselves  with  the  under  part 
o±  the  Ocean  of  Heaven.  Here  the  different  gods  of 
the  under-world,  Mp.'daVx  the  '  •' 

sun  (also  called  iV  Soaih  sun,  \ 
but  also  the  fire-demon  Nebo-Nusku,  and  the 
Moon-god,  acted  as  judges  of  the  dead.  All  this 
clearly  implies  the  notion  of  a  retribution  beyond 
the  grave.  Besides  the  Eden,  which  is  conceived 
of  as  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
(]T;  from  Sumerian  Bdin, '  desert,'  •  •  ", '), 

there  is  also  a  Paradise  above  in  i  \  •  •  the 
names  Eg-arsag-kur-kurra  ('Mountain-house  of 
the  lands')  77  *"/>  /  ,-\  "  •  .••  •'/  ('House  of  the 
Mt,  of  the  Worid";,  jb/cur  ^ Mountain-house,' 
properly  E~gur  4  House  of  the  Ocean  of  Heaven ' ) , 
E-sharra  ('House  of  assembly,'  t#n  -»n  is  1418*5. 
Since  the  Babylonians  thought  of  the  north  as 
above,  and  of  the  south  as  below,  it  is  evident  why 
this  mountain  of  the  gods  is,  in  Is  1418,  placed  to 
the  north  (its  opposite  is  Sheol,  1415),  and  we  are  not 
to  think  of  any  earthly  mountain,  such  as  Ararat. 

The  Babylonians  also  connect  the  serpent  with 
Paradise.  In  the  epic  of  Mmrod  it  is  the  serpent 
which  snatches  the  plant  of  rejuvenescence  from 
Gisdubar  as  he  returns  home.  In  a  well-known 
picture  on  an  old  cylinder-seal,  a  serpent  is  twining 
itself  behind  a  seated  female  (?)  figure.  In  front 
of  the  figure  stands  a  palm,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  palm  si'  •  -  *•••  -•  whose  ox-horns  mark 
him  out  as  a  . ; •  •  i  „ .  \\  •  figures,  however,  are 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
that  stands  between  them.  The  Babylonian 
dragon  of  the  primeval  world  is  represented  as 
a  monster  with  the  head  of  a  lion  and  the  feet  of 
an  eagle ;  but  after  his  defeat  by  Merodach  he  is 
transported  to  Heaven  in  the  form  of  a  serpent. 
In  connexion  with  this  we  may  remember  that 
the  l  serpent-god,'  who  i-  •  •  iVl  as  masculine, 
is  called  the  'watcher  (,  r  .•  '  the  house  of 
heaven.'  Finally,  Nebuchadrezzar  set  up,  both  at 
the  gates  of  Babylon  and  on  the  threshold  of  the 
temple  of  Bel,  colossal  bulls  and  enormous  serpents 
of  metal  as  guardians. 

riiforhir  r  !o">,  no  direct  parallel  to  the  biblical 
acrcnn;  01  ft  /'"'"'  and  the  expulsion  of  man  from 
Paradise  has  been  as  yet  found  in  Babylonian 
literature.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  tb>  i  IIVM  iC, 
repiesentation  mentioned  above,  the  <  ,i  :  1  ••! 
Adapa  presents  a  parallel  A  tin  pa  \\  1 .0  is  called  the 
•  seed  of  mankind,'  f orients  101  tvor  ilio  immortality 
offered  to  him  by  the  god  of  heaven  by  his  refusal 
to  take  the  bread  and  water  of  life.  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  we  note  the  prominent  place  occupied  by  the 
knowledge  of  sin  and  the  yearning  after  forgive- 
ness amongst  the  Babylonian  Semites,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  narrative  of  the  Fall,  standing  in  intimate 
relation  to  Paradise,  can  scarcely  any  longer  be 
doubted.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  at  the  building  of  the  Tower. 
The  Tower  of  Babel  (Gn  11)  is  indeed  a  tower  of 

*  Observe  the  wording-  of  Gn  2»  *  nud  God  planted  a  gaiden  in 
Eden,"  ^.e.  according  to  the  above  explanation, '  out  in  the  waste,' 


steps,  and,  as  such,  a  temple ;  and,  according  to 
the  Babylonian  conception,  men  were  created  by 
God  to  build  temples  for  the  gods.  At  the  same 
time  the  presumption  of  wishing  to  climb  up  to 
heaven  comes  out  clearly  in  the  Etana  legend, 
where  it  is  punished  by  a  downfall. 

Sacrifices  and  prayers  played  an  important  part 
among  the  Babylonians  at  all  times     Besides  the 
priests,  there  were  also  the  magicians  and  sooth- 
sayers with  their  exorcisms.      The  laws  and  or- 
dinances (tenti  nT-nn)  of  the  gods  are  often  men- 
tioned ;  and  we  can  see  clearly,  from  the  hymns  and 
litanies  that  have  come  down  to  us,  that  the  ritual 
of  sacrifice  and  worship  was  a  rich  one.    Liturgical 
forms,  like  so  much  else,  had  their  home  in  Baby- 
lonia, as  can  be  proved  down  even  to  the  minutest 
details  of  <    • ,  •  -  -  >  .    There  are  two  chief  kinds  of 
sacrifices  n  <  •  .    •      s  in  the  oldest  inscriptions:  the 
prescribed  daily  sacrifice  ginu  or  sattukku  (Sumer. 
sa-dug,  probably  a  word  originally  borrowed  from 
the  Arabian  sadaJcat  'right'),   and   the  freewill 
sacrifice  nindabu  (n??,3)i  which  originally  consisted 
of  a  gift  of  corn  (Sumer.  mdab)  to  the  goddess  Istar. 
Other    expressions    for   sacrifice    are :     kurbannu 
Or""1'?))  Pr°Perty '  presentation,'  nikft.  (properly ( liba- 
tion,'   but  used  for   sacrifice   in  \     ince 
libations   were   always   used   at  th  of 
beasts), "  ••  •  •  •  •  i        ^  -•",»••,'  zlbu  (fiQmzib'it 

=  rat),  s ,  (  i  i.1  •!  N-  -:.i  \  \\  . " , ,  <vid  Surklnn.  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  the  same  word  wliich  is  used 
in  Hebrew  of  pardon  and  forgiveness,  nt2£,  is  used  in 
Babylonian  of  sprinkling  sick  or  unclean  men. 
Sickness,  however,  is  always  treated  by  the  Baby- 
lonians as  a  result  of  sin,  and  hence  sacrifice  is 
sf,\va\  -  n  !i!ml<  d  as  a  propitiation  for  sin.  Human 
sacrifice,  up  10  the  present,  has  been  found  por- 
trayed only  upon  ancient  seal-cylinders,*  and  it  is 
still  open  to  question  whether  the  victim  does  not 
represent  a  god  rather  than  a  man.  In  that  case 
there  would  be  an  allusion  to  a  myth  unknown  to  us. 
Of  the  many  exp  '  "  '  and  'petition ' 

in  use,  suppu,  a  tippu,  a  thresh- 

old, has  a  special  interest,  because  the  threshold 
of  the  house  or  the  temple  was  the  place  at  which 
prayer  and  sacrifice  were  offered  in  ancient  times. 

Prom  the  earliest  times  the  temples  were  re- 
garded in  Babylonia  as  the  earthly  dwelling- 
places  of  the  gods  (Bab.  bltu,  igirtu,  and  ekallu 
7DM,  which  usually,  however,  means  palace) 
They  were  generally  in  the  form  of  a  tower  of 
steps  (zikkuratu) ,  and  were  three  storeys  and 
sometimes  seven  storeys  high,  the  latter  being 
an  earthly  copy  of  the  seven  heavenly  spheres,  or 
circles,  of  the  planets.  Occasionally  these  temples 
contained  also  the  graves  of  the  kings  (gigunu),  as 
in  the  case  of  a  temple  of  G-udea.  In  the  f  Holy  of 
Holies r  there  were  special  divisions,  which  were 
called  by  several  names,  parakku^  papahu, 
panpanu,  di'u,  usukku,  and  sufcku  (cf .  n^,  also  used 
in  a  religious  sense).  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
oldest  form  of  the  ideogram  for  parakJcu  clearly 
represents  tapestry  or  a  curtain  (cf.  rons ). 

The  functions  of  the  priests,  seers  or  prophets, 
magicians  and  soothsayers,  often  overlap  one 
another  in  the  texts,  though  they  were  in  reality 
always  very  carefully  differentiated.  The  most 

"i  s.  -r  •.-'•-  for  priest  are  kalft  and  Sangft 
*  .  'i  •  i  '  •  ".'  .  »  high  priest  being  hence  called 
Sangu-mahhu  (trom  sag  *  priest'  and  mah  'high'), 
for  seer  and  prophet  mahhfo,  from  which  the  word 
magician  is  derived,  asfi,  (which  also  means 
'physician,'  Sumer.  azu,  originally  signifying  'lie 
who  knows'),  and  b&ru  ('the  seer,'  exactly  =  the 
Heb.  ™-»).  The  Heb.  word  «^i  is  also  found,  at 
any  rate  in  the  name  of  the  god  Xili'v  A"-7^', 
Nebo  ('proclaimer,'  'herald,'  as  Ji  plaiK  i.  llerrrif  •»'. 

*  Monani,  ColUuiwn,  (1&  Clercg,  Xo.  17i5-J^,  frnrifs 
graces,  i.  figs.  94=,  Oo,  97. 
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The  Heb.  jre  also  lias  its  equivalent  in  the  Bab. 
muSklnu  (from  mtiSkahtnu),  *•  one  who  pays  homage 
or  worships.'  The  rich  cultus  ot  the  Babylonians, 
m  addition  to  its  numerous  sacrifices,  piayers,  and 
litanies,  included  from  an  early  period  also  sacred 
water  (ayubbu),  censers  (adayunt),  pioco^ions 
(maSdahit),  barges  ol  the  gods  (as  m  Egypt).  All 
these  naturally  had  their  chief  place  at  the 
numerous  festivals. 

Not  only  were  there  FestiYals  which  were  re- 
peated on  certain  fixed  days  every  month  (as  the 
nubattu  or  festival  specially  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Merodach  and  his  consort  Zarpanit  on 
the  3id,  7th,  and  10th  days  of  the  month,  or 
the  so-called  'unlucky-day,'  ilmu  limnu  [corre- 
sponding to  the  Hebrew  Sabbath],  which  was  held  on 
the  7th,l4th,  10th,  21st,  and  28th  of  the  month,  and 
had  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  repent- 
ance even  by  the  king) ,  but  there  was  also  a  series 
of  annual  festivals,  oi  which  the  Festival  of  the 
New  Year  (sagmukkn,  alUu]  was  ii»»arded  as  the 
most  sacred.  At  this  festival  Bel  (m  Babylon  Bel- 
Merodach,  in  Sirgulla  Ningirsu,  as  the  consort  of 
Ba'u)  entered  the  holy  assembly-room  (ulsuginna') 
in  order  to  fix  the  fates  of  men,  t  spreia,il\-  HUG  of 
the  king,  for  the  coming  year.  This  Ki^tival  of 
the  New  Year  and  the  Spring  was  also  held  in  re- 
membrance of  the  clay  of  Creation.  Alter  Bel 
had  i  "  •  •  ".  he  dragon  and  made  the  world,  on 
the  •*  .'•.''  •  days  of  the  new  year  he  entered 
Dulazagga,  the  '  holy  ot  holies 7  of  UKiujltuw.  for 
the  pin  post1  mentioned  above  (Epic  ot  the  Creation, 
Table  111  1  01,  Nebuk.  ii.  54-05). 

In  this  connexion  the  ancient  names  of  the 
Babylonian  Months,  as  they  are  given  from  about 
B.C.  2000  both  in  Suiuerian  and  Semitic,  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Bara<j-zafj-gar  ('the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 

Temple*')  Nimnnu^  also  named  Arah — 
mbtiti  (mouth  of  tin-  u:- ai  Jr-cN.  i.e.  Aim 
and  Bel) :  begins  on  JN;  '•[  M,I:C!L.  March- 
April, 

2.  &ud-si-di  ('  ox  of  right  guidance '  (?)).    lyaru. 

April- May. 

3.  jShlgya  (month  of  bricks).     Sw&nu,  likewise 

called  JKktscillu  and  SitQn.    May-June. 

4.  8hu-gunna  (sowing).    JDu'ftzu  (Taunmiz),  also 

PU'htibi  (L  opening  of  door ' ) .    •)  mu1- JuK 

5.  J3il-lil~{/ar  (fire  month).     Abu,  also   month 

of  the  star  or  bow  (or  Sirius).  July- 
August. 

6.  aw-Ninni  (harvest  of  Istar),     UMu  (EM). 

August-September, 

7.  Dul-azagga  (see  above).    Tashrltu  (= begin- 

ning) ,    St  pteinbt  i-October. 

8.  Apin-dua  (the  lifung  of  the  watering-can  ?). 

Arah-samna  (the  "eighth  month,  Marches- 
van).  October-November. 

9.  Gcw-gan-na-url-dn  (month of  clouds).  Kisilwu.  l 

Xoveinber-Decembcr 

10.  Ab-ba-ud-du  (month  of  the  sea).    Tibitu,  also 

Tamtiru  (rain).    Beceinbci-Jiiiuiaiy. 

11.  Ash-a-an    (curse    oi    ram).      Shabatu,    also 

Mn-Eamman  (festival  of  the  storm-god). 

January-February. 
12*  She-gur-kud    (grain-harvest).      Adaru,    also 

Arah-sibtiti  (month  of  the  seven  evil  gods). 

Fe  bruary-March. 

The  names  of  months  in  use  amongst  the  Hebrews 
after  the  Exile  are  well  known  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Semitic  names  which  are  always 
mentioned  second  m  the  foregoing  list.  As  the 
names  Dul-amgga,  which  is  used  in  connexion 
with  the  New  Year,  and  Tisri,  which  signifies 
*  beginning,1  show,  the  New  Tear  Festival  must, 
at  some  early  date,  have  been  held  in  harvest 
instead  of  in  spring.  This  also  explains  why 
the  god  of  the  seventh  month  is  Samas  (the  sun, 


who  rules  the  year),  and  why  the  Babylonians, 
even  in  later  times,  instead  of  a  second  Adar, 
intercalated  occasionally  a  second  Elul  (very 
rarely  a  second  Nisan)  as  the  last  month  of 
the  year.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  the  month 
in  Babylonia  had  30  days,  as  is  clear  from  the 
contract-tablets.  The  year  thus  consisting  of  360 
days,  it  was  necessary  every  six  years  to  inter- 
calate a  thirteenth  month — generally  a  second 
Adar.  The  Babylonians  also  recognised  a  lunar 
year  of  324  clays,  whose  months  each  contained 
27  days.  From  tins  they  fixed  the  ratio  of  silver 
(moon)  to  gold  (sun)  as  27  :  360  (lunar  month  : 
solar  year)  =3  :  40  =  1  :  13J.  A  lunar  month 
had  three  weeks  of  9  days  or  60  uddu  (the  uddu 
was  reckoned  as  6x0x6  =  2 16  minutes).  The 
Babylonians  divided  the  day  into  twelve  double- 
hours,  and  the  double-hour  into  60  minutes, 
their  unit  of  time  buim  thus  equal  to  about  two 
minutes  of  our  reckoning,  corresponding  to  the 
time  taken  by  the  sun  to  traverse  a  space  in  the 
heavens  equal  to  his  apparent  diameter. 

In  the  contract-tablets  of  the  later  kings  of  Ur 
(about  B.C.  2300),  some  centuries  therefore  before 
Abraham,  we  find  a  list  of  Sumerian  names  for 
the  months,  only  three  of  which  correspond  with 
those  mentioned  above,  viz  the 4th  (Sln'-nn  i  ;>),  the 
5th  (Festival  of  the  Fire-god),  and  the  12th  (She- 
gur-kud).  The  first  month  in  this  old  list  is  called 
She-ilia  ('when  the  grain  grows  tall'),  the  7th 
'Feast  of  Tarn  muz,1  the  8th  'Feast  of  king 
TXuu"  ^v.ho  was  worshipped  as  a  god),  and  the 
Or'i  •  I\ ;!-;  of  Ba'u.'  Jkveii  at  this  date  there  is 
already  evidence  of  the  intercalation  of  a  second 
Adar  (dir  she-gw^kud), 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  special 
calendar  of  festivals  has  "been  discovered  up  to  the 
present.  We  only  know  that  Bel  was  the  patron 
god  of  Nisan,  Ea  of  Tyyar,  Sin  of  Sivan,  Min-ib 
of  Tammuz,  >"H-_L*— /:(Vui  (Nebo,  as  Fire-god)  of 
Ah,  Istar  of  I  iul,  SMIM^  of  Tisri,  Merodach  of 
Arahsarana,  Nergal  of  Kislev,  and  Ramman  of 
CS'  * ,.  .  ,  -il  ,IMJ  probably  the  chief  festival  of  the 
,i',.  I-.  •  -,  •,  was  held  in  the  months  that 
corresponded  to  them.  It  is  most  likely,  however, 
that  not  only  different  epochs,  but  also  different 
places  of  worship,  had  their  own  special  festivals. 
At  Sippar,  for  instance,  the  City  of  the  Sun  in 
N.  Babylonia,  Samas  had  special  feast-days  not 
only  on  7th  Nisan  and  7th  Tisri,  "but  also  on  10th 
lyyar,  3rd  Elul,  15th  Marcheshvan,  and  15th  Adar. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that,  judging 
from  the  Heb.  Feast  of  Purim  (Hth  and  15th 
Adar),  there  was  '  " '  '•  "~  T  /Ionia  a  feast 
observed  in  honour  •  of  Samas. 

The  circumstance  that  each,  month  had  its 
patron  deity,  has  a  partial  connexion  also  with 
the  Division  of  the  Zodiac,  which  originated  in 
Babylonia  before  BC.  3000.  At  that  early  date 
the  principal  constellations,  and  especially  those 
that  are  traversed  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
were  already  known  by  nearly  the  same  names  as 
they  bear  to-day.  They  formed  twelve  'stations' 
(manzaztu,  hence  mazzartu  and  mazzaltu,  from 
which  are  "borrowed  Heb.  rvnm,  nVjjp  [ Job  3882,  2  K 
285]  and  Arab,  mamal).  From  B.C.  2000  onwards 
it  can  "be  demonstrated  that  the  order  of  the 
months  was  Nisan,  lyyar,  etc.  This  reckoning 
starts  with  the  Bam  (Aries)  as  the  vernal  point, 
but  there  was  an  older  order  which  "began  with  the  ! 
Bull  (Taurus,  the  symbol  of  the  god  Merodach). 
The  lattei  system,  which  finds  the  vernal  point  in 
the  Pleiados",  carries  us  back  at  least  to  somewher* 
about  B.C.  4000.  The  Zodiac  was  also  divided  into 
a  region  of  Ann  (Taums,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo),  a 
reftjon  of  Bel  (Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio  Sagittarius), 
and  a  region  of  the  enrth-and-water  god  Ea  (Capri- 
cornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  Aries).  These  last  four 
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constellations,  lying  between  ^j'_  (I  '  ,  •>  and  the 
Pleiades  (n?i:),  cf.  Bab.  kimtu,  •  <r  M'W  \\  and  form- 
ing the  path  of  Ea,  are  what  are  called  in  Job  99 
'  the  chambers  of  the  south  '  (TJ?-i  n7D).  Along  this 
path  of  Ea  (Sumer.  sil  sigga,  written  with  the  signs 
tar  and  pa),  lay,  according  to  Bab.  notions,  the 
entrance  to  the  under-world ;  hence  the  constella- 
tion Sagittarius  was  called  Ica-sil  i  opening  of  the 
path,'  and  the  corresponding  month  JKisilivu 
(Kislev).  But  as  the  Babylonians  were  fond  of 
applying  one  and  the  san  M  '  to  stars  m 

opposite  quarters  of  the     •  « •     n  was  also 

named  ka-stl  (Heb  LnD:))  and  the  month  Sivan, 
which  belonged  to  Gemini,  was  called  Kusallii,  It 
is  certainly  no  fortuitous  circumstance  that  pre- 
cisely at  the  point  where  the  path  of  Ea  begins 
(between  S  i » 1 1  tit  • :  11-  and  Capricornus) ,  another 
path,  the  Mi  ,\\  U'ny,  intersects  the  ecliptic,  and 
that  the  ecliptic  is  again  crossed  by  the  Milky 
Way  at  the  point  where  the  path  ends,  exactly 
between  Gemini  (month  Sivan)  and  Orion  (Bab. 
shu-gi  or  sMbu,  also  kct-sil,  Heb. ^to).  The  Great 
Bear  was  called  by  the  Babylonians  '  Wagon-star ' 
(more  precisely  kakkab  sumbi,  '  star  of  the  baggage- 
wagon  '),  by  the  W.  Semites  '  Lion-star '  (Heb.  wyt, 
cf.  Syr.  *?'V.,  Arab,  'ayfttli),  for  the  Arab,  na'sh 
(Bab.  neshu)  also  meant  originally  'lion.'  The 
i  •  ,1  i'  <xplanati<  •  '•  •  *  hat  the  Lion 

i     /    i  ,     (Bab.  *  .  icount  of  his 

nearness  to  the  sign  o  •  •  r  >  ,  was  thought 
of  as  harnessed  to  the  latter  as  his  wagon.  At  a 
later  period  the  Babylonians  designated  the  Dog 
(our  Leo)  aru  ('  lion ' ) ;  in  Sinner,  lig  means  6  dog,' 
and  lig-magh  4lion'  (literally  'big  dog1). 

The  oldest  reliable  evidence  for  the  Bab.  origin 
of  the  zodiacal  signs  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
Bab.  boundary-stones  with  their  pictorial  repre- 
sentations. These  date  from  the  12th  cent.  B.C., 
and  from  them  we  obtain  the  following  series:— 
Kam,  Bull,  two  dragons  =  Gemini,  Hydra  (south  of 
Cancer)  with  a  spindle,  Dog,  Ear  of  corn  with  a 
cow  (the  symbol  of  the  virgin  Istar),  Balance 
(Yoke),  Scorpion,  Scorpion  -  man  with  a  bow 
(Sjiiihi.n:  i»\  Goat-fish  (a  goat  with  the  body  and 
mil  (•]"  a  -.-.lii}  or  Tortoise,  Pitcher,  and  Water-hen 
(Horse),  to  which  the  Kaven,  as  symbol  of  the 
intercalary  n  "  ''  '  ~  "  *  a  second  Ehd),  is 
added  as  a  ••  (hence  the  raven  is 

viewed  as  a  bird  oi  evil  omen).  That  the  real 
origin  of  this  system  goes  back,  however,  to  a  far 
remoter  antiquity,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  star- 
names  found  in  the  so-called  astrological  work 
(c.  B  o.  2000),  but  by  the  circumstance  that 
throughout  the  latter  the  Pleiades  (Taurus) 
appear  as  the  first  of  the  zodiacal  signs.  The 
exact  astronomical  proof  was  rendered  possible  by 
the  Planet-tables  of  the  Arsacid  period  (2nd  cent. 
BC),  and  the  laborious  task  was  undertaken  by 
the  Jesuit  fa* In*1-*  Tppiuir  and  Strassmaier.  It 
turned  out,*  moreover,  that  the  Babylonians  were 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  but  (quite  in  accord  with  the  testimony  of 
Diodorus,  ii.  30)  also  with  24  (afterwards  27) 
stations  of  the  nioont  and  36  stations  of  the 
planets  (the  .-  -  •  :"•  ".  •"••  •••'  " .  That  is  to  say,  they 
divided  the  •  .:j_'  -•«-*,'«  ;  '.:h  of  the  sun  into  12, 
as  that  of  the  moon  into  27,  and  as  that  of  the 
planets  into  36  parts,  and  distinguished  each  part 
by  certain  stars.  The  same  investigation  makes 
it  probable  that  the  24  *  hour-stars '  and  the  S6 
Ctf0cam-stars'  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
borrowed  in  the  remotest  antiquity  from  Baby- 
lonia. (We  shall  presently  describe  [p.  220  f .]  how 
the  Babylonians  wove  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  into 

*  Tin  pi<ii>f<>f  this  -\ill  V  fu.r  '1  11  TTmiuni  V-  nil.  f  i-pi  ur  «r 
u  Al  i»i  il  it'll  -u»rM'.i'h'ii  in  Zl*  I/'/  Hu  ;">  j,p  ,V>>-o"« 

1  I  iic  "iai)H-x  I  i  iO«c  |u*ool  in  COM  -eo*  nrno  f'ro-n  the  Jin!  v- 
lors  a  ,3  10  i1  e  Viai*  i\i-n-«  Ifndu-  nrhl  L1  I'u-o 


the  composition  of  both  their  great  epic  poems,  the 
one  concerning  the  Creation,  the  other  concerning 
Nimrod  )  Of  remaining  stars  we  have  yet  to  men- 
tion Sinus,  4  bow-star '  (JcaJcfcab  kashti) ;  Procyon 
(Jeakkab  tnishri,  lit.  *  north  star '  or  « northern 
weapon,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  'southern 
weapon,'  viz.  Sinus)  j  ashJcar  or  £M  (Arab.  *ayyuk} 
—  Capella ;  *  king-star '  =  Regulus  m  Leo  ;  '  jackal- 
star*  =  Antares  in  Scotpio  ,  sig-bil-sagga=.  Myra 
Ceti,  south  of  Aries,  the  ;  fire-star1  (or  star  of 
Ninirod  or  Gisdubar)  ,  etc  etc.  In  the  whole  list 
there  are  only  a  few  names  which  cannot  now  be 
identified. 

Babylonia  was  the  home  not  only  of  Mathe- 
matics (see  below)  and  Astronomy,  but  of 
Astrology.  This  is  eloquently  witnessed  to  by 
the  so-called  astrological  work  mentioned  above, 
which  bears  the  special  title,  nur  Bel,  'illumina- 
tion ot  Bel.'  The  seers  (b&ru)  and  magicians 
(mo/i/iw)?  wno  are  so  °^ei1  mentioned  along  with 
the  priests,  were,  above  all,  *  star-gazers '  and 
c  prognosticates '  ;  c±  Bn  22,  where  already  the 
name  Kasrilm  (Chaldseans)  appears  as  synonymous 
with  mrtuic'Mi-s  That  the  ^701  of  Mt  21  were 
likewise  Chaldseans,  is  plain  Irom  various  passages 
of  the  '  "  work,  where  we  read,  *  Under 

such  constellation  a  great  king  shall 

arise  in  the  land  of  Martu  (Palestine),  and  peace 
and  joy  shall  prevail  in  the  land.' 

If  Bab.  Medicine  did  not  reach  a  level  much 
higher  than  that  of  magical  formulae,*  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Babylonians  with  Mathematics 
deserves  all  the  fuller  recognition.  The  subject 
will  be  best  elucidated  by  a  brief  survey  of  the 
Bab.  Metrology,  from,  which  admittedly  all  the 
ancient  metrological  systems  (that  of  ancient 
Egypt  included)  were  derived.  The  latter  circum- 
stance proves  "•  1  :•  •  ;"\  :  •'•  ^  •  -ote  is  the  anti- 
quity to  whic  •  i  I  »i  •'»•_-  of  the  system 
must  be  carrie'i  >:  ***.  M  '••  ••  .  ,  moreover,  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  material" civilisation  of  a 
people,  as  'i'-1-*:!  «1«-- -  e ~"  ^heir  spiritual  develop- 
ment. Eo:  r  K'l»;  ,u:  ..'  -  the  connecting  link 
between  the  two  was  Astronomy. 

ITirst,  as  regards  linear  measure,  we  now  know 
from  the  scale  of  Gudea  (c.  B  c  f'T"T  .  ^  "•"."•,»!  :  • 
de  Sarzec's  Decouvertes,  that  the  .s  ' .  i  ^  c ' '  r 
cubit)  was  divided  into  15  finger-bitiadths  of  16*6 
mm.  each.  The  cubit  thus  contained  498  mm,,  and 
the  great  cubit  (ammatu  rabUu)  996  mm.  These 
again  were  divided  lespectively  into  30  and  60 
"  .  •  1  •,•*"•  .  Both  the  small  and  the  great  cubit 
.  :od  into  six  equal  parts,  the  former 
<v minium  6x5,  the  latter  6  x  10  finger-breadths. 
The  latter  system  of  <lhi^;on  ny-peai^.  for  instance, 
in  the  tablet  of  Senkereh  ( WAI  iv.2  37),  on  the 
reverse  of  which  are  given  the  squares  and  cubes 
of  the  cubit  from  the  number  1  up  to  60,  and  on 
the  obverse  the  fractions  and  multiples  of  the 
cubit.  We  learn  that  a  'reed5  (gi  or  kanfi)  was 
6  great  cubits ;  a  gar  (written  with  the  sign  sha) 
12  great  cubits ;  an  iish  (stadium)  60  gar  or  720 
great  cubits;  a  7  ••'•  '•  •  •  ^  W  ush  (c.  21 
kilomet.) ;  and  a  •  •-••••,-'.  In  all  pro- 

bability there  was  also  a  small  kasb  . 
to  the  small  cubit,  and  containing    ••,**  •«  •...    - 
(o.  lOf  kilomet.). 

Besides  its  division  into  sixths,  the  cubit  was 
divided  also  into  10  (5)  hand-breadths  (each  of  6 
finger-breadths).  Further,  as  we  learn  from  the 

*  Tmponant  conclusions  can  be  deduced,  however,  from  the 
Bab.  litoiaruio.  norablv  from  the  bilingual  magical  fbimufce 
and  iioia  the  "Tpic  of  XimioA.  icgardinjr  the  nature  of  certain 
diseases  For  instance,  the  head-disease'  M>  fieqnen'\ly  inen- 
n<-iiod.  «"ic''»  •  .  '  u>:  i  M  >k  m  ffvci  i-s  erywpeJa*, 

LIU  -xrriiiio'n-      '  i'!ni'^s   ire  I'K>-C  ^f  lues  i,enei  ea , 

Miuu    t!»k  dipia*>o  of  I  n-Sari  tij»;x»"i  u>  li«i\o  been  lepro&y 
'iiiiC'Jt  niLripn.'i  m  ;ae  toliirions  texts  offerer 
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scale  of  Gudea,  the  finger-breadth  (16*6  mm.)  was 
divided  into  180  parts,  of  which,  however,  the  only 
ones  in  actual  use  were  the  T^  (i1^),  T\  (#0),  I 

(T^O)>  \  (fVo-),  V  dVo),  V  (M,),  and  J  «&)•  The 
hand-breadth,  whose  minimum  was  taken  at  90,  and 
maximum  at  99-6  mm.,  served,  moreover,  as  the  side 
of  a  cube  which  contained  exactly  a  ka  (nearly  a 
litre),  and  which,  'when  filled  with  water,  weighed 
a  great  mina  (c.  990  giammes).  In  the  same  way, 
as  its  well  known,  a  cubical  decimetre  (i.e.  a  litre) 
of  water  weighs  a  kilogramme.  In  this  most 
ingenious  tashion  did  ihc  Hjilnlouiaiis  m  that 
remote  antiquity  derive  not  only  their  superficial 
measures  and  their  measures  of  capacity,  but  even 
their  weights  from  a  common  standard,  the  hand- 
breadth.  "  It  is  further  to  be  noted  tliat  in  the 
latitude  of  Babylon  (31°  N.  lat)  the  length  of  the 
seconds'  pendulum  is  992*35  mm.,  which  is  almost 
exactly  equal  to  the  length  ot  the  Bab.  double- 
cubit  (990-996  mm.). 

From  their  linear  measure  the  Babylonians  de- 
rived also  their  rec-koninfj  of  time  A  distance  of 
300  double- cubits  is  covered  by  an  average  walker 
in  4  minutes  (T,17  of  the  whole  day),  a  great  Icasbu 
(21,600  cubits)  in  four  hours  or  a  n mat-watch. 
Thus  the  kasbu  was  used  to  mark  the  periods  of 
the  day ,  -^  °f  a  ^ay  (2  ho  )  being  a  small,  and  -J- 
a  great  kasbu.  The  reckoning  was  controlled  by 
the  observation  that  the  sun  requires  exactly 
2  minutes  (-^ff  of  the  double-hour)  to  traverse  a 
-•  ••  ,  f  to  his  apparent  diameter.  Thus  dis- 
r  •  r  :,  ,  •  system  ot  reckoning  by  60  (sussu, 
originally  sudsu,  i.e.  %  ot  360)  was  adopted  by  the 
Babylonians  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
whole  metrological  system.  It  was  astronomy* 
then,  in  conjunction  with  the  linear  measures 
derived  from  the  cubit  and  the  hand-breadth,  that 
gave  birth  to  the  famed  sexagesimal  system,  which 
spread  from  Babylon  over  almost  the  whole  world. 
With  this  goes  naturally  the  division  of  the  circle 
into  720  (360)  degrees ;  and  the  observation  that 
the  sixth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is 
equal  to  the  radius,  stands  also  in  the  closest 
relation  to  the  same  system.  Both  the  principles 
referred  to  were  known  to  the  Babylonians  from 
the  earliest  times. 

By  squaring  the  various  linear  measures,  we 
obtain  the  ••••ii''»:j  lul::,'  superficial  measure.  As 
early  as  tl  •  ,  u  <  01  i'c  kings  of  Ur  we  meet 
with  the  'field*  (gain)  =  1800  '  gardens'  (sar) ;  and 
the 'garden'  ;GO^  cnlm-°)-60^«.t  Then  the  gin 
(1  sq  cubit  ?)  W.'IN  -livuli'il  nit  >  180  she.  Besides  the 
great  gan  of  1800  sar,  there  was  originally  a  small 
gan  of  180  sar;  hence  the  great  gan  bears  the 
iiame  also  of  bur-gan  (*trn  .Mult-us ").  The  Baby- 
lonians, moreover,  gave  <1<  -miutions  to  pieces  of 
land  according  to  the  amount  of  seed-ecru  ii  -iiuieil 
to  sow  them  Thus,  e.g>,  they  would  r-pcak  <JL  a  -"3 
guT  cornfield.  This  introduces  us  to  — 

Measures  of  capacity.  In  Abraham's  time  there 
were  already  three  systems  simultaneously  in 
use:  the  gur  of  360  ka,  the  gur  of  300  ka  (J 
less  than  the  first,  and  standing  to  it  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  gold  mina  of  50  shekels 
to  the  silver  mina  of  60  shekels),  and  the  gur 
of  180  ka.  The  last-named  system  of  reckon- 
ing, ace.  to  which  the  ka  contained  about  2 
litres,  was  the  only  one  in  use  in  the  New  Bab. 
period.  Now,  since  the  Heb.  Jcor  (~6)  contained 
180  Mb  (an),  just  as  the  Bab.  gur  contained  180 

*D>pccui1lv  tin oim-li  tlio  oWivation  th. '    •  f     '•  •  •  -     if1" 
appainn  i evolution  of  the  cdostial  sphere,  »'«  •:  !      t«    •    <     '• 
1  Mflrn  of  the  Zodiac)  takes  oxjictK  two  Ii  >..  -    u  •>    i  -    «  •' 
da\ )  ro  pass  before  tho  eve  of  one  "watching1  the  siany  heavens 
by"  night 

••  It  i»  possible,  however,  that  The  length  of  side  of  tho  far  was 
60  great  cubits  in  \k  hich  case  its  area  would  V  3«*>00  sni  cablr^, 
while  that  of  the  g\n  would  be  00  sq,  cubit-*,  and  of  the  she  \  ot 
a  sq,  cubit* 


ka,  it  is  clear  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  both 
the  names  and  the  divisions  from  the  Baby- 
lonians. The  Heb.  has  even  preserved  the  original 
and  fuller  form  of  the  name  £a,  namely  Aab. 
Besides  the  ka  (see  above  for  its  origin)  there 
were  also  larger  sub-divisions  of  the  gur  or  /tor, 
such  as  the  pi  or  *  ass's  burden '  (wilru  Heb  ntn)  = 
\  gur ;  the  as  (Heb.  Bath  or  Ephah'}  =  TV  gur ;  the 
bar  (Heb.  Be*  ah)  =  T\j  gur,  etc.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  ka  (originally  about  a  litre)  was  divided 
into  60  parts,  which,  as  m  the  case  of  the  mina 
and  the  sar,  were  called  gin.  Since  among  the 
Hebrews  the  hm  (j>n  )  was  the  60th  part  of  the  7cor, 
as  amongst  the  Babylonians  the  gin  was  the  60th 
part  of  the  ka,  pn  must  also  be  a  Bab.  loan-word. 
It  found  its  way  into  Heb.  through  the  medium 
ot  Egypt,  where  the  hm  was  the  fundamental 
measure ;  and  the  name  ephah  also  conies  from 
Egypt.*  Besides  this  division  of  the  ka  into  60  gut, 
we  meet  with  another  into  10  gar  (written  sha) 

Finally,  in  regard  to  weights,  the  talent  (gun, 
Semit.  perhaps  gaggaru)  contained  60  mince  (wiana, 
Semit.  manu}  ;  the  mina  60  shekels  (gin  with  the 
sign  tu,  Semit  Siklu  'weight,1  and,  as* the  original 
measure,  kuddu  'cup')  ;  the  shekel  360  (180)  she 
(or  grains  of  corn).  But,  as  happened  so  often 
in  the  Bab.  metiology,  there  were  several  systems 
of  weight  in  use  simultaneously:  [1]  The* heavy 
mina  of  about  990  gr.  (the  weight  of  the  H  filled 
with  water,  see  above).  [2]  The  linht  mina,  which 
weighed  \  of  the  heavy,  i.e.  c.  495  gr.  (491-492  gr. 
in  the  case  of  the  weights  still  extant).  [3]  A 
weight  =  f  of  the  light  mina  (50  instead  of  60 
shekels)  u  ".  •  "  "•  r  gold,  the  so-called 
gold  inina,  I  •  •  I  «•  gr.  Even  c.  B  c.  2000, 

however,  there  had  come  into  use  a  gold  mina  of  a 
higher  (so-called  royal)  standard  =  4:^  gr. ,  as  can 
be  proved  from  a  weight  recently  found  at  Nippur. 
[4]  A  weight  about  J-  more  than  the  light  mina, 
the  Bab.  silver  mina  =  546  :•  V.  "•  .*  1  ,'  s  last- 
named  is  a  derived  and  •  •  >•  m .  .•  i  :i  .  it  is 
still  very  ancient,  for  its  60th  part,  the  silver 
shekel  of  9-1  gr.,  answers  exactly  to  the  ancient 
Egyp,  Jted,  which  is  like  wise  =  9*1  gr.  The  Bab. 
ideogram  for  shekel  has  not  only  the  pronuncia- 
tion §Mlu  (W), but  also>&M<Zcto  (Arab,  kodak '  cup '), 
and  this  kuddu  is  naturally  the  prototype  of  the 
Egyp.  tied,  which  weighs  exactly  the  same.  Ten 
of  these  ked  made  up  the  Egyp.  j,oi:i,ci  ''l*>len,  not 
uten)  of  10  shekels  (91  gr.),  ;i'»\l  in  'Mine  of  fact 
there  was  also  a  Bab.  weight  or'  In  -htkeK  whose 
name  was  in  Sumer  garash^  ami  ir>  S«>inu  tibnu, 
but  which  was  also  designated  absolutely  abnu 
*  stone'  (cf,  2  S  1426  ^on  p^  and  pr  1611  &?  ^a«, 
Bab.  dban  Jdsi).  Three  of  these  made  up  a  half- 
mina,  and  six  a  mina. 

In  regard  to  Bab.  Art  (architecture,  sculpture, 
•  "*         '    x    "ur  former  concept ioii<  h}i\<  been 
•  anged    by    the    txcavtuioi.s    at 

!  N          (in  South  and  Central  Baby- 

lonia). From  these  we  see  that  as  early  as  B.C. 
4000-3000  the  bloom  of  art  m  Babylon  was  such  as 
was  in  some  respects  never  attained  in  later  days, 
—  a  case  quit(  "  to  that  of  Egypt  in  the 

era  of  the  1*\  I  ndor  the  older  kings  of 

Sirgulla  the  style  of  art  is  of  course  still  some- 
what awkward  and  crude,  but  under  the  older 
Fatesi  it  shows  a  high  finish,  e.g.  in  the  carving  of 
the  beautiful  silver  vases  of  En-timena  (c.  B  o  3800)  j 
and  the  cylinder-seals  and  reliefs  of  the  old  kings 
of  Agade  (Akkad),  c.  B.C.  3500,  are  still  more  finely 
executed.  At  Nippur,  prior  to  B.C.  4000,  architects 
already  used  the  arch  of  burned  brick,  which 
formerly  was  supposed  to  have  originated  at  a 

*  The  Ejjyp  word  ephah  (*ipt)  is,  however,  itself  originally 
derived  fiom  the  Bab  p\1u. 

\  This  garanh  is  the  Perso-Indian  Jbar&sha,  which  la  also  a 
weight  of  10  shekels 
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much  later  period.  The  Bab.  temples,  formed  of 
brick  like  Bab.  buildings  in  general,  were  in 
'  stage '  form,  and  had  either  three  or  seven  storeys, 
the  latter  number  in  imitation  of  the  seven  planet- 
spheres  (see  p.  2 16b).  T  •  /I.-  \  -,/'r  '/refei, 
in  their  i"  c\:>\\'  -  \  -.  to  palaces,  and  on  a  statue 
of  Gudea  (' .  j'.  I'<|,  •  -e  find  even  the  plan  of  such 
a  building.  The  surface  of  each  brick  was  stamped 
with  an  inscription  of  six  to  ten  lines,  and  formed 
a  square  \\jtli  a  side  of  330  mm,  (i  e.  \  of  a  cubit  = 
1  Bab,  foot).  The  science  of  hydraulics  was  also 
highly  developed  (dams,  canals,  sluices,  cisterns, 
etc ) .  From  the  fragments  of  vases  which  still 
exist  (beautifully  ornamented,  and  in  some  cases 
with  lengthy  inscriptions),  formed  either  of 
alabaster  or  of  clay,  we  see  that  pottery  had  made 
great  advances  in  the  very  earliest  times.  The 
same  is  true  of  weaving.  Long  before  the  time  of 
Abraham,  the  magnificent  Bab.  carpets  and 
mantles  were  in  high  repute  (cf.  Jos,  721).  Music 
and  poetry  (on  the  latter  see  the  remarks  on  Bab. 
literature,  below)  were  sedulously  cultivated.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  G-udea  we  find  a  twelve- 
stringed  harp  portrayed.  To  the  forms  of  poetry 
belonged,  as  we  have  now  learned,  a  highly- 
complicated  strophic  system,  as  well 
succession  of  a  certain  number  of  .  • 
finally  the  so-called  '  '"••%  *>•  membrorum. 
The  diorite  statues  <•  ••  !»,!•-•  of  Sirgulla 
may  confidently  be  matched  against  the  famous 
statues  of  wood  and  diorite  which  belong  to  the 
Egyp.  art  of  the  so-called  ancient  empire.  Special 
skill  was  displayed,  however,  by  the  Babylonians 
at  all  periods,  in  on_riMv':  L,  ,  and  their  cylinder- 
seals,  which  date  as  I.-H  b.icU  as  c.  B  0.  4000,  show  a 
fineness  of  execution  which  cannot  but  arouse  our 
admiration.  Mythological  scenes  are  the  favourite 
subject;  particularly  common  is  the  portrayal  of 
such  as  belong  to  the  circle  of  legends  which 
formed  itself  around  Gisdubar  (Nimrod).  The  in- 
scriptions appended  give,  as  a  rule,  simply  the 
name  and  title  of  the  owner  of  the  seal  and  his 
father;  bufc  as  these  are  frequently  kings,  such 
cylinder- seals  not  i':(V  "\  ,«  '  serve  as  important 
sources  for  the  in  •  •!«:  »•:  'dstory.  Metallurgy, 
finally,  was  also  in  an  advanced  stage  in  early 
days.  The  relation  of  silver  to  gold  was  in  point 
of  value  3  :  40,  or  1 :  IB\,  the  same  ratio  as  that  of 
the  ancient  lunar  month  of  27  days  to  the 
solar  year  of  360  days.  From  the  first  we  find  the 
Babylonians  acquainted  also  with  the  smelting  of 
iron.  The  latter  was  *  "'  obtained  from 
meteoric  stones,  hence  *•  name  <m~6ar, 

'heavenly  metal.7  They  had  also  learned  the 
composition  of  bronze  (Surner.  zabar,  Semit. 
siparru}  from  copper  and  tin.  They  were  ac- 
quainted even  with  the  manufacture  of  iJ.i--.  A-* 
early  as  c.  B.o  1500  we  meet  with  ^\^\'  •  X  *ni 
glass  as  an  artificial  substitute  for  the  costly  lapis- 
lazuli  imported  from  Media. 

The  Literature  of  Babylon,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  people  so  highly  civilised,  was  of  the 
most  varied  character  and  greatest  extent.  Un- 
fortunately, in  spite  of  the  numerous  discoveries 
made  by  excavation  (esp.  the  remains  of  actual 
libraries,  inscribed  on  clay  tablets),  only  the  ruins 
of  this  literature  have  been  preserved ;  but  in  this 
form,  we  have  specimens  of  at  least  all  the  more 
important  branches. 

First,  as  regards  literature  in  the  narrower 
sense,  the  poctrv  of  Babylon,  even  the  so-called 
secular  epic,  e.g.  the  !Nunrod-epos,  bore  an  essen- 
tially i eliiiiou s  character.  To  the  poetical  fragments 
which  have  come  down  to  us  either  in  Sumerian 
alone,  or  (as  is  generally  the  case)  with  a  Semitic 
interlinear  translation  as  well,  belong  above  all 
the  numerous  magical  formulae  (with  the  title 
enna  or  shiptu,  'incantation'),  as  well  as  a  great 


number  of  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  penitential 
psalms.  While  the  first-named  are  composed  in 
relatively  old  and  pure  Sumerian  and  generally 
wiitten  ideographically,  the  last  two  show  an 
admixture  o±  nurneious  later  forms  of  speech: 
they  contain  Semit.  loan- words  and  frequent  in- 
stances of  phonetic  writing  (the  so-called  imi-sal 
forms  or  i  women's  ••"'"'.  •  •  >  ,  > '  •  the 
'  priests'  speech '  of  ,  •  .«,•:•-  L  •  •  ,  1  •  'all 
this,  the  N.  Babylonian  and  Semit.  origin  of  the 
penitential  psalms,  and  of  a  large  number  of  the 
hymns  to  the  gods,  may  be  certainly  inferred. 
Moreover,  the  line  of  thought  in  the  penitential 
psalms,  notwithstanding  their  V-  "•  <  -1)1  -  >,d  m 
Sumerian,  is  far  more  Semitic  .  s  /  .<  ••:  In 
particular,  there  appear  in  them  with  tolerable 
clearness  purer  religious  conceptions,  approaching 
monotheism.  While  the  magical  formulae  cer- 
tainly go  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  the 
penitential  psalms  may  possibly  have  taken  their 
rise  somewhere  between  B  c  3000  and  2000,  i.e.  in 
the  last  centuries  before  Abraham.  In  any  case, 
they  are  essentially  more  recent  than  the  formulas. 

By  far  the  greater  half  of  the  Bab,  literature 
was  composed,  however,  only  in  the  Semit.  idiom 
of  the  country.  This  is  true  of  certain  magical 
formulae  (eg.  the  so-called  *  burning  series1  or 
maklu,  i.e.  burning  of  wax  figures  of  evil  spirits  or 
of  witches)  and  many  hymns  to  the  gods.  To  the 
same  class  belong,  above  all,  the  epic  poems  of 
which,  fortunately,  a  whole  series  have  come 
down  to  us,  more  or  1«  »  *  • "  '\\  ^reserved. 
These  poems  might  with  <  **,.;  1  l  '  *  be  called 
mythological  texts,  for  the  purely  epic  and  naira- 
tive  element  in  them  is  constantly  mingled  and 
combined  with  the  mythological.  The  most  im- 
portant and  (as  is  proved  by  the  order  adopted  for 
the  zodiacal  signs,  the  Bam,  kusankku,  being  last) 
the  oldest  poem  is  — 

(a)  The  Creation  epos.    'When  heaven  above 
had  not  yet  been  :i:nnoJ  HI  id  earth  below  yet  bore 
no  name  —  but  the  ocean  (opsft,  DDK),  the  primeval, 
their  progenitor,  and  chaos  (Tih&mat  or  mummu  T.) 
the  bearer  of  them  all,  yet  mingled  their  waters 
together,  when  as  yet  no  cornfield  was  cultivated, 
and  no  reed  seen  —  when  as  yet  none  of  the  gods 
existed,  no  name  they  bore,  destinies  were  not  yet 
assigned,  then  were  born  the  gods  [of  mummu  or 
chaos]  ;  Lukhmu  and  Lakh&mu  came  forth  [first], 
seons  grew  up  (=  elapsed9)   .   .   .    Anshar   and 
Kishar  were   born,  long   days  passed*  by  till  at  , 
length  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea  were        ""       1     [but  the 
son  of  Ea  and  Damkina  was  * !  •  .         le  creator 
of  the  world},'    So  begins,  in  remarkable  accord 
with  Gn  llff,  this  poem,  whose  commencement 
has  also  come  down  to  us  in  Greek  in  Damascius' 
Quoest.  de  primis  »//*'// <*•'/' //,•*.    The  further  course  of  „ 
events  described  i>  bri  i!\  as  follows:  After  the  , 
above-named  gods  originated  from  chaos,  a  strife  ' 
arose  between  Tilifuuat  (-"n-?),the  female  personifi- 
cation of  the  primeval  ocean,  and  the  rest  of  the 
gods.    Anu  claims  the  right  to  decide  the  dispute  ; 
Tihamat,  however,  declares  war,  and  binds  the 
tablets  of  destiny  (cf.  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of 
OT)  to  the  breast  of  her  ,-  .r,-o'i  T\i:i.u.     Anshar,* 
after  fruitless  attempts,  ,  1.1  »,iJi  i!i    medium  of  i 
Anu,  Ea,  and    Marduk,  to    conciliate   TiMmat,  '' 
sends   to   inform    Lukhmu  and    Lakhamu  that 
Marduk  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  conflict  with 
Tihtoat.     The  detailed  account  of  this  conflict  i 
between  the  god  ot  lurht,  Marduk,  and  the  dark  , 
primeval  ocean,  1  makes  up  the  4th  canto  of  the  epos,   • 
which  fortunately  we  possess  complete.    Marduk  , 

*  OiifnnfiHy  identical  Miih  Ami,  An-sar  being  B  heaven's  host, 
but  afterwards  '  "V  '  '  "  orn  him,  and  at  a  hirer  period  • 

assimilated  to  \  •  'Ao-o-wpoO  i 

•Mn  pieioiial  KjiiGbCiiUition*  TuiAmat  appeal*  n«-  a  dragon 
(hence  the  «eip<ini  of  Iho  Hub  bo iuirla.iv -stones \  -with  a  lion's 
head,  hence  she  is  callod  also  /abbu,  '  lion.' 
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conquers  the  dragon  and  his  eleven  helpers  (cf. 
Job  913),  cleaves  Tihamat,  and  out  of  the  one  half 
iashions  the  firmament  of  heaven,  in  which  he 
assigns  their  places  to  the  gods  Ann,  Bel,  Ea,  and 
to  the  moon  and  the  stars,  while  out  of  the  other 
half  he  fashions  the  earth.  The  eleven  helpers  were 
placed  in  the  sky  as  the  zodiacal  signs,  Merodach 
himself  being  the  twelfth.  The  connected  frag- 
ments still  extant  make  it  plain  that  thereafter 
followed  a  description  of  how  plants  and  animals, 
and  finally  man,  were  all  formed  by  Bel-Merodach. 
Beside  this  there  was  another  Bab.  myth,  according 
to  which  it  was  the  god  Ea  who  formed  man  of  clay. 
Moreover,  in  the  -  TJ  *  ,  •  •_  d  of  the  air  and 
of  storm,  whom  it  .  .'^  ^OI'M-.  vd  with 

thunderbolts  in  his  hand,  is  Cviii  uvuud  with 
Merodach,  a  circumstance  which  points  to  Babylon, 
whose  tutelary  deity,  Merodach,  was  called  the 
younger  Bel.  The  original  notion  that  the  elder 
Bel  (Semit  Belu  'lord'  /car'  Qoxfa)  w^s  the 
creator,  finds  its  echo  in  Genesis  (cf .  the  c  spirit  of 
God*  of  Gn  I2  with  the  Sumerian  name  o±  Bel, 
13n-Utta,  ' lord  of  the  air'  or  « the  wind '). 

(6)  The  so-called  Nin»rod-epos  (cf.  Gn  lO8"12). 
The  12  cantos  of  this  magnificent  poem  stand  in 
evident  relation  to  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  of 
which,  however,  it  is  no  longer  the  Bull  but  the 
Ham  that  comes  first.  The  hero  Gisdubar,  also 
called  Narudu  (for  Kainrudu),  Namraslt,  and 
Gibil-gamis,  sprang  from  a  city  which  afterwards 
completely  <~  -:!•  ;•  '"<  •*•.  Sunppak  (on  the  river 
Surappu?).  II <  '->•  '"i  -  king  of  Erech,  where  he 
rules  as  a  tyrant,  until  the  gods  create  Ea-banf,  a 
kind  of  Priapus,  to  destroy  him.  The  two,  however, 
strike  up  a  hieixlslrip  after  Gisdubar  has  overcome 
a  mighty  lion.  (This  last  scene  is  often  depicted 
on  cylinder-seals  and  reliefs. )  Together  they  next 
deliver  the  city  of  Erech  from  the  Elamite 
oppressor  Khmnbaba  (Combabos).  Istar,  the 
goddess  of  love,  now  offers  to  Gisdubar  her  hand, 
which,  however,  is  refused  by  the  hero  (Canto  6) . 
Out  of  revenge  Istar  sends  a  scorpion,  whose  sting 
proves  fatal  to  Ea-b&nl  j  Gisdubar  himself  she 
smites  with  an  incurable  disease.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  sets  out,  in  quest  of  relief,  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  his  gicil-m.'indMlhoi  Slt-napisti 
(=rescue  of  life),  the  li.ib.  Noah  (c  Htsr,'"ie.  of  the 
soul),  far  away  on  the  ocean  in  the  Isles  of  the 
Blessed.  With  this  aim  he  first  traverses,  amidst 
great  dangers,  the  land  of  M&slm  (Central  Arabia, 
fctf'3  or  *«yn  of  the  OT),y  and  then  crosses  the 
waters  of  death  to  Sft-napisti,  who  (Canto  11)  gives 
him  a  detailed  account  of  his  escape  from  the 
Deluge  (see  below),  heals  him  of  his  disease,  and 
presents  him  with  the  plant  of  life.  The  latter, 
however,  is  snatched  from  him  on  his  way  home 
by  an  earth-lion  (i.e.  a  serpent) .  On  his  arrival  at 
Erech,  he  bewails,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Mnsunna,  the  death  of  his  friend  Ea-b&nl,  and 
prays  the  god  Nergal  to  restore  the  spirit  of 
Ea-bSnS  to  him.  With  the  granting  of  this  re- 
quest, and  a  graphic  description  by  Ea-baui  of  the 
under-world,  the  epos  closes. 

(c)  The  Bab.  Story  of  the  Deluge.  This  is  con- 
tained in  the  llth  canto  of  the  Kmirod-epos  (see 
previous  section).  When  the  groat  gods,  with  Bel 
in  his  :~i  I1"'*'  of  storm-god  (Bel-Ramman)  at  their 
head,  -i ^  •  IT  :\\ »\  to  send  a  flood,**6  Ea  revealed  to 
Slt-napisti  in  a  dream  how  he  mi^ht  save  himself 
by  constructing  a  ship.  Ten  (jar  ( 120  cubits)  was  to 
be  the  height  of  its  sides,  and  the  same  was  to  be 
the  width,  of  its  deck ;  it  w<i-,  to  have  six  storeys, 
each  of  which  was  TO  have  seven  divisions,  while 

*  As  £i  judgment  on  the  sins  of  rh<,  irihalntams  of  Sunppak 
This  1-5  cleat  iioin  The  c'o&e  of  the  IMugc-story,  e  ff  lines  IS  1-3 
(or,  ace.  to  anothci  leokonuipr,  1  170\  where"  we  read.  '  L  pori 
the  sinner  let  Ins  sin  ho,  and  upon  the  tianspio-^or  Ins  tnuiT>- 
priession,  bui  Jetno  ftonfi  come  any  more  as  apunisknt&nt  vjion 
man '  (cf.  the  paiallel  in  On  &21) 


the  area  was  divided  into  9  parts  (3  on  each  side  of 
a  square  ?).  Since  the  length  is  not  specified,  we 
are  probably  to  think  of  the  Bab.  ark  as  square- 
shaped,  thus  forming  a  cube.  On  the  7th  day  the 
vessel  was  ready  ;  then  for  0  days  on  end  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  till  on  the  7th  day  again  the 
storm  abated.  After  other  7  days,  during  the 
whole  of  winch  the  ark  had  been  m  sight  of  Mt. 
Nisir  ('rescue'),  Sit-napisti  sent  forth  a  dove. 
c  The  dove  flew  hither  and  thither,  but  since  it 
found  no  resting-place,  it  returned.  Then  I  sent 
forth  a  swallow^  so  proceeds  the  story,  'and  let 
it  go  ;  the  swallow  Hew  hither  and  thither,  but 
since  there  was  no  resting-place,  it  returned. 
Then  I  sent  forth  a  raven,  and  let  it  go  ,  the  raven 
flew  away,  saw  the  abating  of  the  waters, 
i\}v  '\ncli»  1  wading  and  croaking,  but  returned 
110  u."  On  the  top  of  Mt.  Nisir,  8.  of  Lake  Ur- 
mia aud  E.  of  Assyria,*  and  'thus  between  Media 
and  Armenia  (Ararat),  the  ark  stranded.  The 
gods  smelt  with  pleasure  the  odour  of  the  seven 
vessels  of  incense  offered  by  Sit-napisti  ,  especially 
gratified  was  Istar,  the  goddess  of  the  bow;  and 
Ea  besought  Bel  never  more  to  send  a  flood  upon 
the  earth.  Bel  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  t 
took  Sit-napisti  and  his  wife  "by  the  hand,  blessed 
them  (cf.  Gn  91),  and  translated  them  to  Paradise. 

We  have  to  note  finally  that  here,  as  m  the  case 
of  the  Creation-epos,  both  the  OT  writers,  the 
Jahwist  (J)  and  the  Elohlst  (P),  have  a  surpusnig 
number  of  points  of  contact  with  the  details  of  the 
Bab.  text,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  these 
coincidences  carry  us  back  to  a  very  early  date. 

(<?)  Istar's  descent  to  Hades.  Istar  determines 
to  descend  to  Hades  to  free  the  dead  who  dwell 
there.  As  she  passes  through  the  seven  gates  of 
the  under-world,  all  her  garments  and  ornaments 
are  taken  from  her,  and  Nin-ki-gal  or  Allatu  (for 
Aralatu),  the  goddess  of  Hacles,  orders  her  servant 
Nam  tar  the  plague-demon,  to  smite  Istar  with 
disease.  Meanwhile  in  the  upper  -.world  all 
procreation  ceases,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
goddess  of  love,  until  the  gods  send  Uddu.su- 
nainir  (lh:>  V  J  ••  --  is  fair,'  a  transposition  of 
the  name  N,v  MI-MI  .  or  Nimrod)  to  Aliat  with 
the  request  that  she  would  allow  Istar  to  return 
to  earth. 

(e)  The  Namtar-legend.     The  gods  are  holding 
a  banquet,  and  scud  to  rhoir  sister  Nin-ki-gal  (Al- 
latu), who  had  been  carried  off  by  Nergal,  a  message 
desiring  that  she  would  send  for  the  portion  of 
food  meant  for  her.     Theieupon  she  sends  her 
herald  Narntar  to  heaven.     ISergaPs  distrust   is 
awakened  by  this  intercourse  between  his  wife  and 
the  heavenly  powers,  and  he  imagines  that  she  is 
planning  flight.     Accordingly,  although  he  loves 
her  dearly,  yet,  tortured  by  jValon^v,  he  resolves 
to  have  her  put  to  death.      He  stations  the  four- 
teen watchers  of  the  under-world  as  sentinels  at 
the  gates,  and  orders  Namtar  to  strike  off  the  head 
of  Nin-ki-gal.    The  latter  pleads  with  her  husband 
to  spare  her  life,  and  she  will  submit  to  any  con- 
ditions, nay,  will  give  to  him  the  sovereignty  over 
the  earth.    Nergal  weeps  for  joy,  kisses  his  wife, 
and  wipes  away  her  tears.      Unfortunately,  the 
other  parts  of  this  legend,  "which  has  come  down  to 
us  in  a  copy  written  ia  Egypt  amongst  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  correspondence,  are  of  so  fragmentary  a 
character  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract  from  them 
a  connected  story. 

(f)  The  Adapa-legend  (also  derived  from  Tel  el- 
Amarna).    Merodach,  The  son  of  Ea,  appears  here 

*  Th©  As&yr.  king  Assur-nazir-pal  mentions  this  mountain  In 
connexion  ^iih  an,  expedition  to  the  land  of  Zamua  Bee 


. 

t  It  Is  worth  noting-  that  Bel,  upon  a  similar  occasion, 
namely,  after  his  conquest,  of  Tihamat,  gives  up  Iris  bow  to 
\nu  u  ho  solemnly,  in  the  „..„.-  (ia 

heaven  ^ef  the  bow  of  Gu  •        (  i 
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under  the  name  of  Adapa  as  the  progenitor  of  man.* 
Adapa,  who  had  broken  the  wings  of  the  south 
wind,  is  cited  before  the  god  of  heaven  to  justify 
himself,       His  father,   Ea,   counsels  him  not  to 
accept  of  the  food  offered  him  there,  as  it  wil 
cause  death.    Adapa  follows  this  advice,  but  finds 
that  by  his  refusal  lie  has  forfeited  immortality 
since  it  was  really  the  'food  of  life  '  which  Anu 
offered  him. 

(00  The  Etana-legend.  Etana  (??<«  1  K  5"  ?) 
applies  to  the  sun-god  for  i  1  to  mitigate 
the  "  ;  "  *  i  "  »•  M'tuntion  for  his  wile.  He  is  referred 
to  '•  s  which  can  furnish  him  with  the 

requisite  4  birth-plant.1  As  Etana  relates  to  the 
Eagle  how  in  a  dream  (?)  he  had  seen  the  gate  of 
Anu  and  that  of  Istar,  the  Eagle  offers  to  carry 
him  up  to  heaven.  The  enterprise  succeeds  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  two  arrive  at  the  gate  of 
Anu,  but  m  flying  to  the  gate  of  Istar  the  strength 
of  the  Ea«le  gives  way,  he  falls  headlong,  and 
Etana  atones  tor  his  •  »  -  "  •  oy  his  death. 
He  is  transferred  as  a  •  •  .  •  under-world. 

Shortly  afterwards   th-1    I   ,  -     loses  his  life 

through  the  cunning  ol  a  serpent  whose  young  he 
had  devoured. 

(/O  The  legends  of  the  god  Zfi  (Sumer.  Im-dugud, 
the  'storm-bird  god7).  Ace.  to  one  form  ot  the 
story,  Zu  steals  the  tablets  of  destiny  from  Bel- 
Merodach,  and  Bamman  and  various  other  gods 
decline,  from  fear,  to  take  them  back  from  him. 
Ace.  to  another  text,  the  god  Lugal-banda  (the 
uiooii-jiPir;  sets  out  for  the  distant  mountain  of 


(in  Central  Arabia)  to  overreach  Zft  by 
cunning  In  the  heavens  the  god  Zti  is  represented 
by  the  constellation  Pegasus,  and  Taurus  (Mero- 
dach) is  his  son. 

(i)  The  legend  of  the  god  Criwa  (Nergal  as  god 
of  war).  A  devastating  inroad  of  the  Sutsei  (the 
Semitic  nomad  tribes  of  M<  •sopotamia)  directed 
against  Babel,  Sippar,  and  Erecn,  is  in  dramatic 
fashion  connected  with  the  conflict  of  Nergal  and 
his  herald,  the  fire-god  (or  Nebo),  with  Merodach, 
the  tutelary  god  of  Babylon.  The  mention  of  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Kassites  plainly  indicates  that 
this  poem  did  not  originate  prior  to  the  so-called 
Kassite  period, 

Special  mention  is  due  also  to  the  second  tablet 
(written  entirely  in  Semit.  )  of  the  exorcism-series 
shurpu,  in  which  the  priest  in  the  form  of  a  long 
litany  inquires  what  may  have  been  the  trans- 
gressions that  have  brought  the  punishment  of  the 
gods  on  the  man  who  is  possessed  or  sick.  '  Has 
"'  I-  '  '  «'  •»  -  '  "  *-  >arents  or  relations  at  variance, 
i  ;:  i  .  '»  (i  despised  father  or  mother,  lied, 
'  M  .!,  «li-  •:  !•  •,  his  neighbour's  wife,  shed  Ins 
n-  iirYu  jar-  blood?'  etc.  The  coincidences  with 
the  Heb.  Decalogue,  and  with  the  Egyp.  Ptah- 
hotep  sentences,  or  the  Trial  of  the  Dead  before 
th-  12  j.uUo-  of  the  dead,  are  unmistakable. 

1!  SL  ih-k  Babylonians,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  possessed  also  historical  narratives  in 
romance-form,  is  pioved  by  the  stories  of  Sargon 
of  Agade  and  Ivudur-Ouirmal  The  former  of 
these  has  also  come  down  to  us  in  Greek  from  the 
pen  of  ^Blian,  only  that  the  Gr.  writer  has  con- 
founded the  name  of  Sargon  with  that  of!  Gili2:am<\s 
Sargon  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  princess,  who 
gives  birth  to  him  in  secret  and  exposes  him  to 
perish,  The  child,  however,  is  brought  up  by  a 
gardener,  and  in  the  end  comes  to  the  throne. 
The  only  new  element  JElian  introduces  into  the 
story  is  that  the  boy  was  icscued  by  an  eagle. 
(This  is  prob.  due  to  a  mistaken  combination  with 
the  Etana-legend).  The  legend  (in  metrical  form) 

*  In  Bo  o-  i^Ii-sr  of  ihopaiiuichi,  •  •  V  .•  •-  -  con- 
fusion \\ich  Hapim  iho  name  of  tlic  --  •  \  s  the 

Son  of  Alo«  <>»  (?  <   the  flroddc&s  At  urn,  the  wife  of  Ea)  ancl  father 
Of  Ame  on  \jLin1  itn=mt\r\) 


of  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamite  king 
Kudur-Dugmal  (a  later  form  of  Kudur-Lagamar) 
furnishes  at  the  same  time  the  best  proof  of  the 
historicity  of  Gn  14.  For  the  Heb.  narrative  is  in 
accord  with  the  original  inscriptions  dating  from 
the  time  of  Khammurabi  (Amraphel),  and  not  with 
the  later  B?b  lone  i  id.  Yet  the  latter  is  what  we 
should  have  ox'pcvted  -C  the  Hebrews  had  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  matter  of  Gn  14  during  the 
Exile.  The  history  knows  of  only  the  father  of 
Inaku  (Arioch)  of  Larsa,  who  n  ;v  *•  k  i  .  .1  •  «r  lamutbal, 
and  lesided  at  DCir-ilu  on  the  '  ,m  -15,»!»  frontier , 
the  legend,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  of  the  city 
Dur-ilu  a  son  of  Inaku,  viz.  Dfir-makh-ili,  ot  whom 
neither  the  Bible  nor  the  inscriptions  contain  any 
notice. 

Of  great  variety,  although  not  belonging  in  the 
stricter  sense  to  hteratuie,  are  the  other  com- 
ponents of  Bab  writing.  Tables  of  paradigms  and 
lexical-lists  served  to  facilitate  the  leaimng  and 
practice  of  the  Sumer.  speech.  But  along  with 
these  there  were  alst  ""  •  ,  nily  Semitic 

words  (the  so-called  ^  „  ''  %  •  forms  (e.g. 
the  word-table,  WAX  v.  'pi  45)'  As  an  intro- 
duction to  the  complicated  writing,  there  were 
syllabaries  and  collections  ot  signs.  Very  numerous 
also  are  the  commentaries  which  the  Babylonians 
have  left  to  us.  These  deal  partly  with  the 
poetical  literature,  '  "  with  the  rare  words 

that   occur  in  it,  with   the   explana- 

tion o~  "  ,  '  .'  *  i.1  terms  in  the  old 
Bab  '••'*,  *  >~called  ana-itti-gu 
series).  In  such  instances  whole  laws  are  some- 
times quoted  verbatim,  so  that  we  thus  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  most  ancient  codes  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. The  contract-tablets  themselves,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  great  abundance  from  all 
epochs  of  Bab  history,  do  not  indeed  belong  to 
literature,  but  *  "  mention  here  because 

they  supply  us  :    t  interesting  informa- 

tion not  only  about  business  but  about  all  the 
possible  details  of  private  life. 

A  sort  of  »•),•»'  *wi  to  the  lexical-lists  is  pre- 
sented by  the  lists  or  names  of  pi  i  v>.  countries, 
temples,  officials,  and  stars,  as  -AO',  <i-  i  v  numerous 
iists  of  gods  We  must  mention  also  the  numerous 
omen-texts,  medical  •*  "  istrouomical 

and  mathematical  tab  some  lists 

connected  with  the  history  of  literature  (r.fj  a  list 
of  epic  poems  with  the  names  of  the  authors  or 
collectors).  The  historical  literature  will  be  dealt 
with  below,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  sources 
of  Bab.  history.  How  the  most  important  of  the 
"atter,  namely,  the  ii.-1*11;)  'or-,  were  brought  to 
.ight,  we  learn  from  ;li  HIM  u-  \\  l\\i>  u-.  ,ML, 

History  of  Excavations.  As  v,aii>  tio  ioCU  the 
first  considerable  Bab.  inscription,  on  the  so-called 
ailloii  de  Michaux,  a  t)<>..i  -Irr. -=i  MH  of  the  12th 
cent.  B.C.,  was  brought  to  Europe,  ana  soon  after- 
wards, through  the  efforts  of  the  East  India 
"ompany,  a  whole  collection  of  Bab.  anti-imues 
(among  them  considerable  inscriptions  or  JNclmdi- 
adrezzar)  was  brought  from  Bassorah  to  the 
British  Museum  ancl  the  East  India  House.  But 
t  was  not  till  1811  that  Mr.  C.  ,L  Kiel),  the  re- 
discoverer  of  Nineveh,  was  able  to  explore  more 
hoi.M'JiA  Hillah,  the  ruins  ot  ancient  Babylon. 
uii  the  nities  archaeological  research  was  resumed 
n  Babylonia  by  the  Englishmen,  W.  K.  Loftus, 
r.  E.  Taylor,  and  A.  H.  Layard,  who  discovered 
;he  ruined  sites  of  Niffer  (Nippur),  Warka  (Uruk  or 
Erech),  v  ,;M  10h  Xr.i  -,is .  Mukayyar  (Ur),  and  Abu 
Shahrein  M'rulu  ,iud  b\  the  Frenchmen,  Fresnel 
and  Oppert,  who  instituted  further  excavations  at 
ilillah  (Babel  and  Boisippa)  In  these  ruins  just 
named,  in  S.  Babylonia,  the  inscriptions  discovered 
were  all  brief,  but  on  account  of  their  antiquity 
they  were  proportionately  important.  These  con- 
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sisted  for  the  most  part  of  so-called  biick  stamps,* 
although,  in  Babel  more  considerable  n.-"1  '-^i  M  -» 
were  found,  dating  especially  from  thi  :M'U-  i/l' 
the  New  Tl.ib  i m'> 1-  Meanwhile  Herix  II  a  >\'\  \- 
so  n  had -i  ,  p  .:.  .  :n  Bab  version  (the  so-called 
third  form)  *of  the  trilingual  Achsememdcean  in- 
scription ot  Persepohs  The  key  was  found  in  the 
old  Pers.  version  (the  so-called  first  form),  which 
had  already  been  inteipu'ted  by  G  JB\  Grotefend 
(1802),  Rawhnson,  and  Burnouf,  and  which  had 
been  proved,  by  the  two  last  named  in  p,ntii'iilni. 
to  be  in  an  Imlo-Germamc  language.  The  work  of 
,";.  the  third  form  (whereby  also  the 

cuneilorm  inscriptions  of  the  Nmevite  monuments 
became  readable  and  intelligible)  was  continued 
and  i "  '  "  *"  '•  *'  "  sixties  by  the  talented 
Hincl  -  '  !  '  E.  Norris,  and  the  Parisian 

scholar  Julius  Oppert  Later  on,  in  the  seventies, 
the  excavations  in  Babylonia,  notably  at  Babel 
and  in  the  "  am  try,  were  continued, 

especially  b  •  <s  and  Mormuzd  Rassam. 

la  the  course  of  his  last  expedition  (1880-1881) 
Rassam  discovered  the  nuns  of  Sippar-Agade  at 
the  modern  Abu-Habba,  along  with  the  archives 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  Moreover,  by 
digging  in  Tell  Ibrahim,  10  Eng,  miles  K.  of  Babel, 
he"  was  able  to  prove  once  for  all  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Kutha,  as  Rawlinson  had  already 
conjectured 

The  work  of  bringing  to  light  the  oldest  civilisa- 
tion of  Babylonia  (Sum or.  as  well  as  Senri.  ).  li  «i\  i'ia 
out  of  account  tin-  Miidll  lK'iiiiminj,i  of  Lniiui  and 
Taylor,  has  been  iKu  ii-pii(;i:»llytoi,li<*ripni'])inan  de 
Saraec,  and  to  the  American  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Peters  and  others,  and  at  a  Int,or  period, 
above  all,  J.  II  Haynes  and  the  scientihc  director 
of  the  fund,  Prof.  II.  V.  Hilpreoht)  Through 
their  excavations  at  Telloh  (1876-1881)  and  at 
differ  (1888-1890),  the  history  and  archaeology  of 
Babylonia  have  been  enriched  as  they  had  never  been 
before ;  from  c,.  iU\  5000  we  can  trace  continuously 
the  civilisation  of  I"!  "•  "  ••  :  by  aid  of  monuments 
and  inscriptions,  i  -  ',  the  cuneiform  proper, 
the  oldest  inscriptions  still  use  linear  signs,  in 
which  it  is  often  quite  possible  to  trace  clearly  the 
figures  that  form  the  basis  ot  the  system,  The 
Americans  also  discovered  at  Niifer  nearly  1000 
contract-tablets  of  the  so-called  Kassite  period, 
whose  dates  now  enable  us  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  exact  succession  of  the  then  reigning  monarchy 

Of  ;  finds '  outside  Babylonia,  we  must  men- 
tion above  all  the  clay  tablets  which  were  dis- 
covered at  Tel  el-Amarna  in  Upper  Egypt  (see 
ASSYRIA).  Among  these  there  are  letters  to  the 
Pharaohs  not  only  from  Bab.  kings,  but  also  from 
a  great  many  Phoon.  and  Pal  governors.  The 
Bab.  writing  and  language  were  then  (c.  1400  B.C.) 
employed  for  diplomatic  communications  over 
almost  the  whole  of  W.  Asia.  The  Elamites  too 
borrowed  their  mode  of  writing  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, as  at  a  later  period  the  Armenians  did 
from  the  Assyrians.  Further,  it  is  becoming  ever 
more  probable  that  even  the  so-called  Can.  or 
Phoen.  form  of  writing,  to  which  the  S.  Arabian  is 
most  nearly  allied,  was  derived  not  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  from  the  Babylonians,  and  as  early 
indeed  as  c.  B  o  2000.  It  is  a  transformation  into 
cursive  of  a  number  of  old  Bab.  signs,  and  may 
have  originated  in  E.  Arabia  about  the  time  of 
the  first  JSf.  Bab.  dynasty,  which  was  of  Arabian 
descent. 

Sources  for  Bab.  History.  These  are,  first 
and  foremost,  the  inscriptions  discovered  in  course 
of  the  excavations  we  have  described;  but  the 

*  The  oilv  exceptions  wiif  Si  nkuc  h  iT.ni-,'0  .'ii.d  ilicuilinrcnc 
Tel  "Mil  ,  for  then,  Lotiu-i  found  ti  <rn  4it  iiumtu'i  at  oUl  Ilib 
coiitisicD  tobUTs.  (laiMif?  l"i  o«n  th<  tune  of  Khummni  \bi  rind 
Iimku  ('01-  Tlie  epoch  of  A 


Assyr.  libraries  brought  to  light  m  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh  have  also  supplied  us  with  a  number  of 
copies  not  only  of  the  Bab.  religious  writings, 
but  also  of  historical  records.  In  the  art.  ASRYJM.V 
we  have  already  spoken  of  the  so-called  '  synchron- 
istic history 1  and  of  the  *  Bab.  chronicle.'  During 
the  last  two  decades  there  have  been  recovered 
also  numerous  remains  of  Bab.  libraries,  esp.  from 
the  time  of  Nebuch.  downwards,  reaching  as  far 
as  the  Seleucid  period.  To  these  we  are  indebted 
not  only  for  the  many  Sab.  duplicates  of  the 
remains  of  Bab.  literature  hitbeito  known  only 
from  the  library  of  Assurbanipal,  but  also  for  not 
a  iew  passages  that  are  entirely  new  Even  at 
Tel  el-Amarna,  as  was  already  remarked  (p.  221b), 
the  fragments  of  two  ancient  Bab.  legends  about 
the  gods  were  found. 

Apart  from  the  innumerable  contemporaneous 
and  original  monuments  of  Bab.  kings,  and  the 
contract-tablets  so  important  for  a  knowledge  of 
chronology  and  of  private  life,  not  to  speak  of 
other  records  of  a  more  private  character,  we  have 
to  mention  as  a  historical  source  of  the  very  first 
rank  the  great  Bab.  List  of  Iimgs.  This  contains 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Babel  from  the  Arab 
dynasty  down  to  the  last  native  king  Nabonidus 
(Nabu-na'id),  with  note  of  the  length  o1'  iV  i  i«ji. 
of  each  We  have  already  (p.  2^211)  ^  -Pui  :  » 
some  poetically  embellished  traditions.  On  the 
omen-lists,  as  they  are  called,  and  on  the  great  astro- 
logical work,  as  important  historical  sources  for  the 
old  Bab.  era,  we  shall  speak  afterwards,  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  the  history  of  Sargon  and  tlie  so- 
called  younger  kings  of  Ur.  Amongst  extra-Bab, 
sources,  the  first  rank  must  be  assigned  to  the 
OT  writings  (Gn,  esp.  chap.  14,  the  Bks  of  Kings, 
the  Prophets,  esp.  Jer,  Bzk,  Is  40-60,  and  finally 
Bzr-Neh).  Only  a  secondary  place  belongs  to  the 
scanty  notices  of  classical  writers,  whose  import- 
ance 'is  specially  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
preserved  for  us  some  valuable  citations  trom  the 
work  (unhappily  lost)  of  the  Bab.  priest  Berosus. 
For  the  new  Bab.  period,  and  esp.  for  the  topo- 
graphy of  Babel,  a  valuable  authority  on  many 
points  is  Herodotus,  who  himself  visited  Babel 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  Also  in  Strabo's 
geography  we  find  several  interesting  details 
ivgnnli'iLj  Babylonia  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mioiuialinn  must  be  piououiK'ul  rather  untrust- 
worthy and  inexact  which  the  extant  frai,ni"iii^  of 
Ctesias  give  us  concerning  Bab,  History.  '  We  have 
already  (see  ASSYRIA)  said  all  that  is  most  essential 
about  the  value  of  the  so-called  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
(2nd  cent  A.l>.)  for  Bab.  chronology.  In  con- 
junction with  the  so-called  Bab.  Chronicle,  which 
runs  parallel  to  it,  and  the  list  of  kings  (which 
unhappily  is  not  free  from  gaps) ,  whose  starting- 
point  was  first  accurately  fixed  by  aid  of  the  Canon, 
the  latter  forms  the  most  important  source  for  the 

Chronology.  Besides  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  Assyr.  and  Egyp  synchronisms  already 
described  in  art.  ASSYRIA,  innvilnnl  -Mronplogical 
data  are  supplied  by  the  1  HIT  'L.M. )•,<*•"•  inscrip- 
tions, esp.  those  of  Nabonidus,  and  by  some 
earlier  monuments.  In  using  these  data,  however, 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  pro- 
bability, as  early  as  the  time  of  Assurbnnipal,  the 
Bab.  chronographers  had  already  fallen  into  the 
error  of  making  the  first  two  dynasties  in  the  list 
of  kings  successive  instead  of  contemporaneous. 
Consequent lr,  a  number  of  the  following  dates 
imiht  be  i  educed  by  368  years,  the  duration  of  the 
second  dynasty. 

a.  A  "boundary- stone,  dated  the  4th  year  of  king 
Bel-nadm-aph  (Ililprecht,  Old  Bab*  Inscrip,  i.  pi. 
30),  informs  us  that  from  Gulkishar,  king  of 
the  sea-land  (i.e.  Gulkisar,  the  sixth  king  of 
the  second  dynasty),  to  Kebuch.  i.,  there  were 
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696  years.  Now,  since  ""»  *  ""  » - ,  ' '  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  V  :  ,  •  first  four 

years  of  his  own  reign  must  be  added  to  the 
above  number,  giving  us  the  round  number  of 
700  years  between  the  death  of  Gulkisar  and  the 
time  when  the  boundary-stone  was  set  up.  As 
the  latter  date  is  c.  B  c  1118,  the  death  of  Gul- 
kisar would  have  to  be  dated  B  c.  1818,  or  a  few 
decades  later,  for  the  round  number  700  may,  if 
need  be,  stand  also  for  650  or  660 

fo.  Sennacherib  relates  that  418  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  (B  c  689),  Marduk-nadin- 
akhi,  the  contemporary  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  of 
Assyria,  carried  away  two  images  of  gods  from 
the  Assyr.  city  of  Ikaliati  to  Babylon.  This  im- 
plies that  in  B  c  1107,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Marduk-nadin-akhi,  Babylonia  had  the  upper 
hand  of  Assyria  Now  it  so  happens  that  a 
boundary-stone,  dated  the  10th  year  of  Marduk- 
nadm-akhi,  records  a  great  victory  gained  that 
year  over  Assyria,  so  that  this  10th  year  will  be 
B.c  1107,  or,  in  other  words,  the  first  year  of  M.'s 
reign  must  be  dated  B  C  1117. 

c.  Assurbanipal,  in  connexion  with  the  conquest 
of  Elam  (c  040  or  later) ,  mentions  that  the  image 
of  a  god  brought  back  by  him  from  Elam  to  Erech 
had  been  carried  away  from  the  latter  city  1635 
years  before,  by  Kudur-nankhundi.    This  invasion 
of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamites  must  accordingly 
have  taken  place  c  B.C.  2275.     It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  this 
last  number  ought  to  be  reduced  by  368  years,  and 
that  the  date  should  be  B  c.  1907. 

d.  Naboniclus  relates  that  he  restored  the  temple 
E-ulmash   at  Sippai-Anuiut   (i.e.  Agade),  which 
had  not  been  restored  Cilice  the  reign  of  Shaga- 
raktibunash  800  years  before.    This  gives  us  as 
the  year  of  the  death  of  the  latter  (which  took 
place  750-800  years  before  Nabonidus,  who  himself 
reigned  B.C.  555-539)  a  date  somewhere  between 
B  c    1300  and  1350.     (See  further  below,  under 
Kurigalzu  II ) 

e.  In  the  same  inscription   (WAI,  v.   pi.  64) 
Nabomdus  states  that  3200  years  before  himself, 
the  old  king  Nar&m-Sin,  son  of  Sargon  (now known 
to  us  from   the  inscriptions  as   x-_*i  "--*;,  -;:"". 
king  of  Agade),  founded  the  temple  ot  Samas  at 
Sippar.     This  carries  us  to  the  high  antiquity  of 
B.o  3750  for  the  reign  of  Nararn-Sin.     This  figure, 
however,  for  the  above  reason,  should  certainly  be 
reduced  to  c.  B.C.  3400. 

f.  Nab  onidus  further  mentions,  in  an  "   •    "• 
which  found  its  way  to  the  Brit.  Museu^  •        :  -  - 
that  Burnaburias  restored  the  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Larsa  700   years  after  Khamnmrabi.     Since 
this  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  more  celebrated 
monarch  of  that  name,  Burnaburias  II.  (c.  1400- 
1375),*  we  are  enabled  thus  to  fix  the  date  of 
Khammurabi's  reign  at  c.  B  0.  2100.    And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  obtain  c.  2139-2084  as  the  date 
of  his  reign,   if  we  follow  the  later  custom  of 
adding  together  the  years  of  dynasties  A  and  B 
as  if  they  had  been  successive  instead  of  con- 
temporaneous, and  if  we  assume  (with  Dr.  Peiser, 
Zeitsck,  f.   Assyr.  vi.   264-271)   as  the  provable 
duration  of  dynasty  C  only  399  instead  of  the 
traditional  576  years  (6  sosses  and  39  years,  instead 
of  9  sosses  and  36  years).    In  reality,  however, 
Khammurabi,  the  contemporary  of  Abraham,  must 
IiaxL  ivuu<_vl  B.C.  1772-1717  or  1949-1894. 

History  of  Babylonia.  As  far  back  as  we 
can  go,  and  thus  in  any  case  considerably  earlier 
than  B  c  4000,  v^e  find  Sumerians  and  Semites  side 
by  side  in  Babvloma  Yet  we  can  see  clearly 
enough — (1)  Uu.it  the  Semites  in  the  earliest  period 
wore  ^ettlc-d  for  the  most  part  in  the  N.V\r.,  and 
that  ihey  penetrated  into  Babylonia  from  Meso- 
*  In  any  ease  R  minimi  in- 1  icipned  onh  40  years  earliei. 


potamia  (Harran),  while  the  Sumerians,  at  a  very 
early  date,*  were  confined  to  the  extreme  S.E.  of 
the  Euphrates  region ,  (2)  that  the  Sumerians 
were  the  founders  of  Bab.  civilisation,  and  that  in 
the  remotest  antiquity  they  certainly  at  one  time 
occupied  the  whole  of  Babylonia.  The  Semites 
not  only  employed  at  all  times  the  Sumenan 
writing,  which  they  accommodated  as  they  best 
could 'to  their  purposes,  but  for  a  long  time  (at 
least  for  official  records,  such  as  " 
tions)  they  used  the  Sumer.  lan^  u  \ 

was  not  till  shortly  before  Sargon  of  Agade  (c. 
B  C  8500)  that  in  N  Babylonia  inscriptions  began 
to  be  composed  also  in  Semitic. 

At  the  period  to  which  the  oldest  hitherto  dis- 
covered inscriptions  belong,  the  canal  running 
from  F.  to  S.  (the  modern  Shatt-el-Hai),  and 
uniting  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  formed  the 
boundary  between  two  very  ancient  kingdoms — 
the  Sumer.  kingdom  of  Sirgulla  (Lagash)  or  Girsu, 
lying  to  the  E.  of  the  above-named  canal,  and  the 
Semit.  kingdom  of  Uruk  (Erech)  and  Ur  to  the  W. 
of  the  same  canal.  A  part  of  the  latter  kingdom, 
probably  the  region  between  TJr,  Arabia,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  already  known  as  Ki-Ingi,  i.e.  region  of  Ingi, 
a  name  which  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Erech,  but  more  especially  to 
that  part  of  it  which  lay  in  S.  Babylonia,  to  the 
"W.  of  Sirgulla.  The  oldest  form  of  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  Imgur  or  Imgir.  From  JH7- 
ImgiT  arose  in  course  of  time,  through  dialectical 
pronunciation,  Slnmir,  SJmmir  (from  the  time  of 
Khammurabi  onwards  the  name  for  S.  Babylonia)  ; 
while  the  intermediate  form  Shingar  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Heb.  njnti',  Shinar,  properly  Siting- 
Mr  (Gn  1010  II2).  The  oldest  "  '  .  . 
the  kingdom  ot  Sirgulla  was  Ni  •  I 

(Eridu,  see  above,  p.  21 5b),  while  that  of  Erech  and 
of  the  Bab.  Semites  in  general  was  Nippur,  with 
its  sanctuary  of  Bel  of  ancient  fame.  Ace.  to 
Talmudic  tradition,  the  biblical  Calneh  (Gn  1010, 

cf.  Is  109  LXX,  rV  X('*Pav  r^v  £ir&v<»  Ba^uAcovos  Kal 

XaAawTf,  ou  6  irvpyos  ^Kodo^drj')  was  only  another 
name  for  Nippur,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  an 
enumeration  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom  (Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  Calneh), 
Nippur  could  scarcely  be  omitted. 

A  third  kingdom  which  meets  us  even  in  the 
oldest  m^cTlV'ii.ms  (e.g.  in  those  of  king  En-shag- 
sag-anna  [Bel-shar-shame  ?})  as  a  rival  of  Erech, 
is  that  of  Kis  (written  Kis-ki).  This  name  was 
also  borne  at  a  later  i-tii'u  Lv  a  city  that  lay 
some  three  leagues  XL.  ui  Jtabi  1.  A  close  con- 
nexion subsisted  between  this  Kis,  whose  popula- 
tion was  also  undoubtedly  Semitic,  and  a  city  on 
the  Tigris  called  Sabban  (written  Ud-bau-ki,  4  city 
of  the  hordes  of  the  bow1),  probably  the  later 
Opis.  In  the  oldest  dedicatory  i1  -•.•/•  -  found 
at  Nippur,  we  find  mention  m  :  •:  *  <  ,  priest- 
princes  (Patesi,  e.g.  a  certain  Utuk),vbut  also  of 
kings  of  Kis  (e.g.  En-bil-ugun  and  Ur-Dun-pa- 
uddu  or  Amil-Nabu). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  above-named 

kings    of   Erech.   was     Lugal-zag-g"i-si    (Semit. 

•  •  •"      -  s*  f   "•**»'      .  -MC  KIP."  i->  full 

•  *  h-niM  li   -I:  n<r  of 

Erech,  king  of  the  world  (kalamma),'  while  to  his 
father  Ukush  he  gives  only  the  title  lpatesi  of 
Gishban'  ('  bow-city,'  i  e  Ilanan  in  Mesopotamia). 
Besides  Erech,  he  possessed  also  Ur,  Lar&a,  Nippur, 
and  Gishban  (Harran)  ;  Sippar-A^ade  arid  Babel 

-  yet  to  have  played  no  part  in  history, 

1  in  Kis  and  in  Sirgulla  their  own  kings 
held  sway.  The  date  of  these  old  kings  of  Erech 
must  be  fixed  at  the  latest  at  somewhere  before 
B.C.  4000.  Judging  fiom  the  type  of  writing,  this 
period  included  "also  a  certain  Lugal-ki-gub-iiL-gul- 
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gul  (Sem  perhaps  Sharru-musliaklil-manzazi)  and 
his  son  T  '  -  '  "  both  of  whom  style  them- 
selves  '  »  ••  i  !  <  "  king  of  Ur.'  The  kings  of 
Sirgulla  1  -  '..  :  and  Uiu-kajrimu  must  also 
"be  assigned  to  the  same  era  While  the  two  last- 
named  very  ancient  inonarchs  have  left  us  only  a 
few  iii-r'i1),!  M1-,  we  hare  all  the  more  monuments 
of  Ur-ghanna.  (ace.  to  others  to  he  read  Ur-Mn§), 
and  of  his  grandson  E-fMngirrana-du.*  The  latter 
in  particular,  who  !  \r  •  •  •  -  ;"les  himself 
1  patesi^  instead  of  '  ;  "  •  -"  •_:  •  must  have 
been  a  great  warrior.  1  ne  so-caiied  *  Vu.ltur.e- 
Stele '  (now  in  Pans),  the  earliest  monument  of 
old  Bab.  sculpture,  and  other  recently-discovered 
stones,  give  us  both  by  word  and  by  picture  a 
detailed  account  of  his  great  victory  over  the  cities 
of  Gishban  (Harran),  Kis,  Sabban,  and  Az,  and 
the  consequent  deliverance  of  Erech,  Ur,  and 
Larsa  from  the  hands  of  the  N.  Bab.  Semites.  It 
is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  already  at  this 
date  there  is  mention  also  of  a  city  A-idinna 
(Seimt.  NSidu),  in  which  we  may  recognise  with 
certainty  the  '  Nod  in  front  of  Eden '  of  Gn  416. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  same  city  which  meets  us  some 
centuries  later  under  the  name  Agade  (Akkad)  or 
SiiDprir-Aniiiiit.  To  the  nephew  of  E-dingimtna- 
du,  the  patesi  En-timmna,  we  owe  a  silver  vase, 
remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  its  execution,  with 
the  figures  of  animals  portrayed  upon  it.  As 
dedicatory  inscriptions  of  this  patesi  have  been 
found  also  at  Nippur,  he  must  certainly,  like  his 
uncle,  have  had  possession  also  of  N.  Babylonia. 

This  hegemony  of  Sirgulla  over  Erech  and  Nippur 
may  have  existed  about  and  after  B  c.  4000. 

During  the  following  centuries,  however,  we 
find  Nippur  again  in  the  hands  of  Semit.  kings, 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  proud  title  lugal 
to/i,  i.e.  ;  king  of  the  world.'  t  To  these  monarchs 
(Ma-ishtu-su  and  Alu-musharshid)  we  owe  the 
earliest  known  of  Bab.  in^ciiptions  composed  in 
Semitic.  They  resided  either  at  Kis  or  at  Agade. 
Shortly  thereafter  (c.  B.C.  3500)  we  meet  with  the 
first  real  kings  of  Agade  (see  above,  p.  224a),  Sar- 
g&ni-shar-ali  (later  curtailed  to  Sarg&ni)  or  Sargon, 
and  his  son  Naram-Sin  the  latter  of  whom,  how- 
ever, no  longer  styles  himself  'king  <>:  Aia-K" 
but  'king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the'v.o'I'l'  ^!iar 
Mbrciti  arba'i).  An  omen-tablet,  dating  from  a 
later  period,  tells  us  of  great  oxpcdUi^n^  of  Sargon, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  coast  of  ilu?  M  -"Liu1  .  which 
is  perfectly  credible,  for  it  was  the  Conquest  of 
Syria  that  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  title 
'king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,'  which 
was  actually  assumed  by  Sargon's  son.  And  the 
evidence  that  Nara*n>Sin  extended  his  sway  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Babylonia  is  furnished  by 
the  inscription,  coupled  with  a  noi'r.ut  of  him, 
which  was  found  at  Diarbekr  in  X.  Mcsopotnm  a,  i 
and  by  the  alabaster  vase  which  i-  entitled  4a 
piece  of  booty  from  the  land  of  Magan,1  i.e.  Arabia. 
That  at  this  period  the  Bab.  sway  extended  over 
N.  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Elam,  and  N.  Arabia, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  one  of  the  most 
recent  ; finds'  of  de  Sarzec  has  proved  also  that 
amongst  the  vassals  of  NarEm-Sm  was  a  patesi  of 
Sirgulla,  named  Liuiil-u^uimsial 

Whether  the  ni!<;  ni  ihcsu  kings  of  Agade  en- 
dured yet  longer  we  know  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  patesi  of  Siruulla  must  have  for  many 
centuries  maintained  their  supremacy  over  S.E. 
Babylonia  One  of  these,  the  famous  Gudea,  prob- 
ably extended  his  sway  over  even  the  whole  of 
Babylonia.  In  his  numerous  and  lengthy  inscrip- 

*  Or  E-dingai  i  <1na-£inna  The  name  =  *  bringing-  (going)  into 
the  house  of  Ins  god  ' 

of  place  l>oin£  omitted.    "King  of  Kis 
*  / ,  but,  at  the  ^ainc  time,  the  title 
Ki&li,  contains  a  play  upon  ilie  name  of  the  city  Kis 


tions,  all  composed  entirely  in  Sumerian,  he  boasts 
of  having  brought  the  stones  and  timber  for  his 
buildings  from  the  most  diverse  regions  and  moun- 
tains ol  the  west  country  (Martu)  and  Arabia. 
Moreover,  he  conquered  Elam,  especially  the  part 
of  it  known  as  Anshan  ('asses'  land').  Special 
interest  is  awakened  by  the  mention  of  the  cedar 
mountain  Amanu,  the  mountain  Ibla  (for  Libia, 
i.e.  Lebanon?),  the  mountain  Tidanu  of  Martu 
(Dedan  in  the  E.  Jordan  district),  and  the  name 
Martu  itself  (for  Amartu,  i.e.  land  of  the  Amor- 
ites).  Of  Arabian  districts,  we  fiiid  named  not 
only  Magan  (originally  Ma'au  ?)  or  E.  Arabia,  but 
also  Milukh  (N.W.  Arabia,  svoMjfjly  ii>  >'udmg  the 
Sin.  peninsula),  KMkh  (n  i«u  Mu 'lui),  and  Ki- 
mash  ('  district  of  Mash,'  the  modern  Gebel  Sham- 
mar).  KMkh  yielded  gold  dust,  Milukh  gold 
dust  and  precious  stones,  Magan  and  Ki-mash 
copper.  "Vn  •  V  -  i ;  :  •_:  all  this,  Gudea  no- 
where styles  flimseii  *  King  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,'  whence  it  appears  plain  that  he  did  not 
actually  possess  these  regions  outside  Babylonia,  but 
simply  ensured  by  treaties  the  passage  of  his  cara- 
vans through  them.  Of  his  -  1  •  -  •  -  'Ur-Ba'u, 
Nam-niagha"ni,  TJr-Ninsun,  <  •  ;  \  .  •%•  nothing 
of  this  kind ;  '  *  *  •  "  •  ,ivity  was  px-obably 
restricted  to  ^  *  i  son,  Ur-Nmgirsu, 

was  still  pate  •         •*  •  ,  shortly  thereafter 

a  king  of  Ur  riamea  Ur-gur,  wno  was  probably  of 
Semit.  origin,  succeeded  in  ->  .l  •  •  !  the  greater 
part  of  Babylonia.  In  almost  an  the  cities  of 
Babylonia  (Ur,  Erech,  Larsa,  Nippur)  we  encounter 
temples  built  by  him,  and  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  ftrst  to  assume  the  title  'king  of  Ki- 
Ingi  and  Ki-bur-bur  (Akkad),'  which,  at  a  later 
period,  was  rendered  'king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.' 
But  it  was  his  son  Dimgi  who  succeeded  in  de- 
throning the  last  patesi  of  Sirgulla,  one  Idimm&ni 
(written  Gullu-ka-ni).  Dungi  also  built  a  temple 
for  Nm-Shu-anna  (i.e.  *  lady  ot  Babel,'  to  be  identi- 
fied with  Zarpanit  the  wife  of  Merodach),  and  for 
Nergal  (Shit-lam-ta-uddu-a)  the  temple  of  Shit- 
lam  at  Kutha,  as  well  as  various  temples  at  Sir- 
gulla and  Girsu  (Telloh).  To  what  period  Ur-gur 
and  Dungi  are  to  be  assigned  cannot  unfortunately 
be  determined  with  certainty,  since  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  space  of  time  that  intervened 
between  them  and  the  kings  of  Nisin  was  a  long 
or  a  short  one.  The  very  latest  date  we  can  assign 
to  Gudea  is  c.  B.C  2500,  to  Ur-gur  and  D-iuci  of 
Ur  c.  2400,  and  to  the  kings  of  Nisin  c.  2.»-)'i  --2 100 ; 
but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Ur-gur  and  Dungi 
reigned  as  early  as  c.  2700-2600,  and  Gudea  c. 
2800.  It  must  further  be  mentioned  that  there 
are  Semit.  as  well  as  Sumer.  inscriptions,  in  which 
Dungi  styles  himself  not  cking  of  Ki7Ingi  and 
Akkad,'  but  'king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,'  a  circumstance  which  points  to  the  fact 
that  he  must  have  held  possession  of  part  of  Syria 
and  Elam,  and  thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of 
Mesopotamia. 

About  the  same  period  we  have  to  place  a 
certain  Mutabil,  governor  of  Dur~ilu,  who  calls 
himself  'breaker  of  the  heads  of  the  people  of 
Anshan  (Elam),  uprootcr  of  BarakhsL'  Since  his 
special  god  is  Gudi  (  =  Xabu?),  and  his  capital 
Dur-ilu,  it  is  certain  that  the  Elamite  district  of 
T.i"MiUn.  \\1>  -se  capital  was  also  Dur-ilu,  derived 
:;-  ii.ipio  i*  »M-  him.  (Elam.  m=land,  and  Mutlal 
=  Mutabil).  The  land  of  Barakhsi  is  already 
mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  Elam,  by  Alu- 
musarsid  of  Kis,  as  a  conquered  region  ;  the  name 
reminds  one  both  of  Barkhazia  (a  Median  province 
in  time  of  TV.UiVl-  -  »•  TIL)  and  of  the  well- 
known  Barsn  i  ;XJ  r  lkn«A!M  may  be  read  Bara'si). 

Of  the  same  date,  in  all  probability,  are  the 
bricks,  found  by  M.  Pogrion,  of  the  three  patesi 
of  Ashnunna  (or  Umlia&h),  viz  Ibalpil,  Ur-Osingis- 
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zidda  (or  Amil-Nusku),  and  Kullaku.  It  is  differ- 
ent with  the  inscription  of  king  Anu-banim  of 
Lulub,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Batir  (the 
modern  Ser-i-pul  near  Holvan),  and  esp  with  that 
of  king  Lasiiab  of  Guti.  The  character  of  the 
signs  used  justifies  us  in  assigning  these  to  a 
much  earlier  date,  about  the  time  "of  Naram-Sm 
of  Agade,  or  shortly  thereafter. 

The  kings  of  Kisin,  of  whom  we  now  know  a 
whole  series  (T-Yr-V."<_  ,]  \-»  H-Nmdar  [Ur-Mn- 
ib],  Libit-Ista:  BUI-'-M:,  LiM-Dagan,  and  Ishml- 
Dagan),  were,  as  their  names  show,  Semites.  They 
held  Nippur  (which  is  always  named  first  in  their 
inscriptions),  Ur,  Eridu,  Erech,  and  Nisin ;  and, 
like  the  middle  kings  of  Ur  (Ur-gur  and  Dungi), 
they  style  themselves  *  king  of  Ivi-Ingi  and  Ki- 
bur-bur  (Suiner  and  Akkad).'  The  site  of  Nism 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined  ,  at  a  later 
period  it  was  pronounced  Ism,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  so-called  Paslu-dynasty  (12th  cent,  B  c )  was 
the  seat  of  a  Bab.  governor,  on  the  same  footing 
as  Babel  itself,  Khalvan,  Namar,  and  Ushti. 

The  last  o±  these  monarchs,  Ishmi-Dagan,  was 
followed  by  the  so-called  younger  kings  of  Ur. 
The  first  of  these  was  one  Gungunu,  probably,  as 
Ins  name  suggests,  a  usurper.  Besides  him  we 
know  of  three  successive  kings,  Ini-Sm,  Bur-Sin 
(written  differently  from  the  king  of  Nisin  of  the 
same  name),  and  Gimil-Sin.  In  addition  to  Ur, 
they  held  in  Babylonia  certainly  Nippur  and 
Eridu,  and  styled  themselves  not  'king  of  Ki- 
Ingi  and  Akkad,'  but  uniformly  *king  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.'  Numerous  contracts  of 
sale,  dating  from  this  period,  testify  not  only  to 
the  flourishing  condition  of  trade,  cattle-breeding, 
and  Mgricultnie  but  also  to  the  political  import- 
ance ot  the  kingdom.  T\  -  n "  -  of  Ur  waged 
successful  wars  against  /, ;  -'  v"  the  borders  of 
Cilicia  and  Syria),  Elam  (Anshan),  Lulub  (in  N.E. 
of  Babylonia),  Sabu,  and  Ki-mash  (in  N.  Arabia), 
and  other  territories.  Several  of  these  countries 
became  Babylonian  ""  "  "  ""  :  .  whose  princes 
married  Babylonian  princesses.  1ms  was  the  case, 
e.<7.,  with  Zapshali,  Anshan,  and  Markhasi. 

Nevertheless,  these  kings  of  Ur  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  possession  of  the  whole  of  Babylonia ;  for 
the  great  astrological  work,  'Illumination  of  Bel,' 
which  originated  at  this  epoch,  and  which  once 
names  even  king  Inl-Sin,  makes  it  plain  that  be- 
sides the  kings  of  Ur  there  were  kings  of  Kisharra 
(Suiner.  ki-sharra,  synonym,  with  kish,  'world7) 
and  Akkad.  These  are  mentioned  even  as  rivals 
of  the  Ur  monarchs.  We  hear  also  of  kings  of 
Imgi  (cf.  Ingi  in  the  name  Ki-Ingi).  Since  Imgi 
became  afterwards  the  ideogram  for  Kaldu, 
'  Chaldees,'  this  will,  at  the  time  of  the  kings  of 
Ur,  have  been  the  designation  of  the  extreme  south 
of  Babylonia,  the  so-called  'sea-land.'  The  astro- 
logical work  mentions  also  foivimi  ciu'iuies,  such 
as"  Elam  and  Anshan,  Guti,  ihe  Sutjpan  nomads, 
Ishnunna,  the  island  of  Bahrein,  Nitnk  or  Dilmun, 
the  land  of  Khattu,  and  v.  TV  ficqnentU  the  land 
of  Martu,  If  this  first  mint  ion  ot  the  Hittites  is 
highly  interesting,  still  more  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion is  the  connexion  in  which  Martu  (the  west 
land)  is  introduced.  This  implies  that  at  that 
period  Ur  exercised  supremacy  over  the  whole  of 
Palestine  (including  the  eastern  Jordanic  territory 
and  Coile-Syria)  For,  when  the  king  of  Ki- 
sharra  (>T.  '"Habvlomn)  in  passing  snatches  the 
sceptre  of  Ur,  Martu  at  the  same  time  falls  into 
his  hands.  The  name  Sab  Manda  (or  Umman 
Manda,  a  designation  at  a  later  period  of  the  Scy- 
f,  ;ii  -,  !i  id  Mi  MIX  a\so  occurs  in  the  astrological 
•WM'  N  VL'I  *o  'i  ,<  applied  to  the  Elamite  mountain- 
eers, who  carried  off  the  image  of  Bel  (the  god  of 
Nippur). 
To  the  same  period  (c.  B.C.  2100-1900  at  the 


latest)  ought  to  be  assigned,  in  all  probability, 
certain  kings  of  Brech,  who  have  left  us  inscrip- 
tions, viz.  Sm-fjashit  (who,  like  Gisdubar,  styles 
himself  son  of  the  mo  ni--ioddo*i  Nm-sun,  and 
whose  posbessions,  besides  Erech,  included  the 
Elamite  boider-land  of  Amnanu)  and  Sui-gamiL 
A  vassal  of  the  latter,  named  Ilu-ma-ilu  (properly 
Ilu-ma-Gisdubba,  but  generally  called  simply 
Ilu-ma),  the  son  of  Nab-slnmla,  was  the  founder 
of  the  so-called  2nd  dynasty  in  the  Bab  list  of 
kings  (BO  1948-1580).  Within  the  last  decades 
of  *the  younger  kings  of  Ur  falls  also  the  attack 
upon  Erech  by  the  Elamite  monarch  Kudur- 
nankhundi  (see  above,  p.  224a). 

The  younger  kings  of  Ur  were  followed  by  the 
kings  of  Jjarsa  (c.  BC  1900-1750  at  the  latest). 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  N'Qr-Itnimn&n,  who 
takes  the  title  *  shepherd  of  Ur,  king  oi  Larsa  ' 
His  son  Sm-idmna  first  arrogated  to  himself  the 
additional  title,  *  king  of  Ivi-Ingi  and  Ki-bur-bur 
(Sumer  and  Akkad),'  which  implies  that  he  must 
have  extended  his  sway  fiom  the  region  of  Ur  and 
Larsa  as  far  as  N.  Babylonia.  His  successors 
bore  the  same  title ;  we  know  two  of  them — 
one  whose  name  also  *  '  "  Qin,  and  another 

the  Elamite  king's  .        :     ,    who    as    king 

of  Larsa  took  the  names  also  ot  Rmi-Sm  and 
Arad-Sm.  (All  three  iorms  of  the  name  mean 
4  servant  of  the  moon-god.') 

About  the  same  time  as  Sm-idinna  assumed  the 
title  'king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,'  an  Arabian 
dynasty  established  itself  in  Babylon,  which  now 
for  the  first  tune  becomes  of  political  importance. 
This  is  dynasty  A  of  the  Bab.  list  of  kings.  Ace. 
to  the  most  probable  reckoning,  it  lasted  from  1884- 
1580  B.C.,*  and  its  kings  were  the  following :  — 


Sumu-abi  . 
bumu-la  ilu 
Zabi'u 
Apil-Sm 
Sm-muballit 


years 
.  15 
35 
.  14  (son  of  former) 

18 
30 


jeais 

Samsu-iluna    35  (son  of  former } 
Abishu'a  .    .  25  ,, 

Amrm-satana  25  ,, 

Ammi-zaduga  22  ,, 

bamsu-satana  81 


Khammu-iabi  55          „ 

As  we  mentioned  already,  Iri-Aku,  the  contem- 
;••  i  ',•  \"  Khammurabi,  was  of  Elamite  origin. 
•*'.  .« ••  Kudur-Mabuk  was  king  of  the  border- 
land of  lamutbal  (see  above,  p.  225b).  It  was  the 
latter  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  Elamite 
"  '  i  TC  *  ,  -Lnufun.n  (see above,  p. 222b),  dethroned 

•  x  kiujs  01  Larsa,  and  installed  his  son 
Iriaku  in  their"  place.    In  an  \\\*"'\,-  ••  Kudur- 
Mabuk  even  calls  himself  adda  (i.e.  111  W.  Semit. 

'""•.    \\^"  of  Martu.    This  renders  perfectly 

•  -  ')!    .'  i   account  given  in  Gn  14  of  Kudur- 
Lagamar's  (Unedorlaomer's)  attack  upon  the  terri- 
tory extending  from  Sodom  to  Elath.    King  Tud- 
ghul  (Tidal)  of  Guti  (Goiim),  and  Khammu-rabi 
(semiticised  TC"         •,•","       e   Amarpal,  the 
Amraphel  of  '  •       i  li  '.  were  vassals  of 
the  Elamites.     As  early   as   the   reign    of    Sin- 
muballit,  Iriaku  had  captured  the  city  of  Nisin,  as 
we  learn  from  dates  in  contract-tablets.    An  in- 
scription of  Iriaku's  further  mentions  the  capture 
of  Erech.     The  later  Bab.  legend  (see  above,  p. 
2221*)  could  even  t  "    *"      "      1-  '        "  ^  '  -Ion  by 
Kudur-Lagamar.  'I             ,         .".  (prob. 
B  C.  1772-1717)  succeeded,  howcvei,  in  shaking  otf 
the  Elamite  yoke,  and  in  driving  not  only  Iriaku  of 
Larsa,  but  also  his  father  Kudur-Mabuk,  out  ot 
Babylonia.    In  this  way  the  supremacy  over  the 
wesi  land  ("Mai  tu)  came  into  Khammurabi' s  hands, 
as  is  perfectly  established  by  recently  discovered 
inscriptions,  in  which  not  only  Khammurabi,  but 
his  third  successor  Animi-satana,  take  the   title 

king  of  Martu,'  m  addition  to  such  Bab.  titles  as 
'  king  of  Babel,'  or  '  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.' 

*  Tt  !>>  certainly  no  foi unions  eixcnm^tancc  that  in  Hjrvpt, 
ibout  ihe  same  pcuod,  aii  Aiabiau  dyiia-siy,  the  so-called  Ilj  ksos, 
held  rule. 
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From  the  time  of  Khammurabi  onwards,  tlie 
city  of  Babel  (Sab-ill-,  'gate  of  God,1  Sinner.  Jta- 
dingirra  and  Tin-tir,  the  latter  =4  seat  of  lite ')  con- 
tinued to  be  the  residence  of  the  Bab.  monarchs. 
Although  the  above-named  king  was  of  Arabian 
descent,  yet  the  Babylonians,  down  to  the  latest 
ai'nriiU'oiis.  considered  him,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
pulsion 01  ihe  Elamites  and  his  canal  woiks,  to  be 
the  real  founder  of  the  Bab  kingdom,  which  from 
his  time  onwards  w;  -  ..••'.  ssociated  in 

men's  minds  with  the  •  ••  ^  -  •'•  \  The  pros- 
perity of  the  countiy  under  his  rule  and  that  of  his 
successors  is  witnessed  to  by  a  number  of  contract- 
tablets.  In  one  of  the  latter,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Apil-Sm,  we  encounter  Abi-r&mu  as  a  per- 
sonal name,  as  the  father  indeed  oi  one  bha-martu  ; 
showing  that  the  biblical  name  Abraham  was 
current  in  Babylonia  even  two  generations  earlier 
than  Kliammurabi.  Nearly  about  the  same  date 
falls  also  the  founding  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (see 
ASSYIIIA).  This  took  its  rise  pi  obi, ^l.  >.  •  «i  Nism, 
for  Resen  of  G-n  101'2  is  the  same  name  as  £usin  (cf. 
Unuk  with  Uruk,  Erech),  and  the  royal  name, 
Islnni-Dagan,  meets  us  both  at  Nisin  and  at  Assur, 
and  that  too  at  the  earliest  period,  c.  B  o  1800. 

The  Arabian  dynasty  (A  in  kings'  list)  was  in  all 
probability  succeeded  immediately  by  the  so-called 
Kassite  dynasty  (C  of  list,  c.  B  c  1580-1180),  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  designation 
Kctsh  for  Elam.  This  explanation  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  which  derives  the  epithet  from 
Koo-0-cuoi,  the  wild  mountaineers  who  were  subdued 
by  Sennacherib,  and  who  by  him  are  certainly 
called  Kassti,  The  founders  of  the  Kassite  dynasty 
were  natives  rather  of  the  extreme  south  of  Baby- 
lonia, bordering  upon  Elam,  the  region  which  was 
called  Kardumas,  i.e.  land  of  the  Kardu  (dialecti- 
cally  Kasdu)  or  Kaldu.  In  the  time  of  the  Kassite 
dynasty  this  name  was  extended  to  designate  the 
whole  of  Babylonia. 

The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Gaddash  (in 
kings'  list  Gandish),  wl-  ^  '<  -  "  'mself  'king  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  *A  •  «.  .  \  i  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  king  of  Babalam.'  We  have  no  very 
exact  details  till  we  -come  to  the  seventh  king, 
Agu-kak-rimi  (also  called  simply  Agu),  the  son  of 
r-  7  '_••„-.„ -1!  He  calls  himself  'king  of  the 
l\:  —  •,  -  :.vi  Vkkadians,  king  of  the  wide  land  of 
Babel,  who  causes  numerous  peoples  to  settle  in  the 
land  of  Ashmmnak,  king  of  Padan  (Mesopotamia, 
cf.  the  OT  '  Paddan-aram ')  and  Aiman  (the  district 
E.  of  Mesopotamia  and  S.  of  Assyria),  king  of  the 
land  of  Guti,  widely  extended  peoples,  the  king 
who  rules  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.7  He 
records  how  he  brought  back  from  the  land  of 
Khani  (N.  Syria)  the  images  of  Merodach  and 
Zarpanit,  which  had  formerly  been  carried  off. 
Khani  (also  called  Akhfinu,  lakhaim,  and  Khiana) 
is  the  region  between  Carchemlsh  and  'Azaz,  hav- 
ing Arpad  for  its  capital  The  proper  home  of  the 
Hittites  was  Kham-rabbat,  the  'great  Kheta-land' 
of  the  Egyp.  :"-"i:  ''••"-  to  the  N.  of  the  above 
region,  betwe< ,»  .M,v.  ;'-!  and  Malatiyeh.  As  the 
territorial  name  Khattu  was  probably  originally 
Khantu,  an  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the  Hittites 
must  have  taken  place  shortly  before  the  reign  of 
Agu-kak-rimi.  Now  the  accession  of  the  latter 
must  be  dated  c.  B.C.  1500,  and  this  juention.  of 
prulatorv  incursions  of  the  Hittites  into  Bab\lonja 
Tim*  tall i (-s  pretty  well  with,  the  fiisi  mcnu'-ii  01 
the  Hittites  in  the  Egyp.  inscriptions  under 
Tahutmes  III.  (B.C.  1503-1449). 

With  the  third  or  fourth  successor  of  Agu-kak- 
limi  begin  the  relations  of  Babylonia  with  the 
aspirins  empire  oi  Assyria.  (The  details  have 
already  been  fully  given  in  article  ASSYRIA,  hence 
in  what  follows  we  shall  notice  only  what  has  no 
connexion  with  Assyr.  history.)  The  first  kings 


about  whom  we  again  possess  detailed  information 
are  those  who  had  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Pharaohs  Amenhotep  III  and  TV.,  and  whose 
letters  have  been  recovered  through  the  famous 
'  find  '  of  clay  tablets  at  Tel  el-Amarna  (see  above, 
p  223a).  The  circumstance  that  at  that  period 
(shortly  before  and  after  B  r  1400)  Babylonian  was 
the  language  used  for  official  communications  all 
over  W.  Asia,  is  now  readily  explained  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  hegemony  of  Babylon  over  the 
western  land,  which  endured  for  centuries  (from 
the  time  of  the  younger  kings  of  Ur  till  c. 
Be1  1600). 

From  the  correspondence  between  Kalhmma- 
Sin  of  Kardumas  and  Niminuria  (Auu'ul-Mti'p  l11  ") 
of  Egypt,  we  gather  that  the  iathu  <M  KnP.nmiu- 
8m  (probably  Kungalzu  I.)  had  formeily  given  his 
daughter  in  "i.  •|,,i_i  .<>  A'lienhotep  III  ,  and  that 
a  daughter  c  !\n  \\  :  \  i-^-i's  is  now  to  be  sent  to 
the  harem  of  Amt'nhotcp.  The  same  subject,  that 
of  ma  .  •  i  is  discussed  in  the  letters  of 

king  :;  '  /  *  //'.  (BC.  1410-1380?)  to  Nap- 
khuraria  (Amenhotep  IV.)  the  son  of  Niminuria. 
Burnaburias  speaks  of  himself  as  the  son  of  Kuri- 
galzu,  and  of  the  latter  as  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Amenhotep  in.;  ""  n  '  efore, 

B.  was  a  younger  brother        .v  v    t  who 

must  have  died  young.  Of  the  Assyrians  B,  speaks 
as  his  own  subjects,  but  of  the  land  of  Kinahhu 
(Canaan)  as  an  Egyp.  province  through  which  his 
ambassadors  have  to  pass.  It  is  also  mentioned  that 
the  friendly  relations  between  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Bab.  king  Kara-indas, 
i.e.  the  fourth  or  fifth  predecessor  of  Burnabnrias 
II  Burnaburias  ir  was  probably  succeeded  by 
Kudur-Tl''1  'wN>  h  !::  K  d  at  least  eight  years)  ;  then 
came  /f'z  /•'/-/,  «"/M  •//•*.  MI  son-in-law  of  the  Assyr. 
king  Assur-uballit,  who  reigned  but  a  short  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jfadashman-kharbi  I. 
The  latter  conquered  the  Sutaaan  nomads,  aad 
constructed  fortresses  for  defence  against  them  in 
the  land  of  Amurru  (Coele-Syria).  On  account  of 
his  relationship,  however,  to  the  Assyr.  king,  he 
."•:^  r  '  i  -n  I'-fl  rr  ,1  genuine  Kassite,  and  was 
;..  ^ii;i,,  ;  s.j;  -  .  „  (or,  ace  to  another  account, 
Xfi/ibugas)  was  placul  upon  the  throne,  but  was 
immediately  dqxM'd  l-y  the  Assyrians,  who  in- 
stalled in  his  phi  oo  \  -jsur-uballit's  grandson,  Kuri- 
gaUu  II.  (JoH  1-1  J20  °)  who  was  still  in  his  minor- 
ity. It  is  impossible  to  say  for  certain  whether  the 
previously  mentioned  (p.  224a)  Sliagaraktibiifias^ 
the  son  of  Kudur-Bel,  was  a  rival  king  (perhaps 
during  the  minority  of  Kurigalzu  n  ),  or  whether 
he  directly  followed  Kudur-Bel.  The  first,  how- 
,  ,,*_  •)  -^.  •  .^  nje  more  likely.  In  a  recently-dis- 
•  *  •  ii  -i  *  j,—  »  :  of  the  synchronistic  history  (J?P, 
new  series,  v.  108)  there  is  refer-once  to  internal 
complications  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Kuri- 
galzu il  The  latter,  the  i  king  without  an  equal,* 
was  a  powerful  monarch  ;  he  conquered  the  city  of 
ShUsha  in  Elam,  i.e.  the  well-known  Susa,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  'king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad, 
king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.'  The  name 
of  the  Elamite  king  whom  he  •  *.  •  -  1  was 
Kliurba-tila.  Kurigalzu  IL  was  •  •  !  .  by 
Nazi  -  maruddas  (1  320  -  1295)  ,  Kada&nan  •  tmgu 
(1294-1278),  JZadasman-burias  (1277-1276),  anun- 
nun.'dUna  'l->7")-127(i;,  M.ttittr'tkt'-s'if"*  (1269- 

(1248- 


mfai-Zum-itfhw  (12-10-1240).  SeeA^riilv.  Under 
the  last  thioc  Habylonia  had  much  to  suffer  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Blamite  king  Kidm-khutrutas. 
An  upward  movement,  however,  again  took  place 
during  the  30  years7  reign  of  Ra 
(1230-1209)  and  the  reigns  of  his  son  I 
(1208-1194)  and  his  grandson  Maidu^ 
(1  193-1181).  To  the  time  of  these  three  kings 
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belong  the  oldest  known  boundary-stones  with  the 
zodiacal  signs  portrayed  upon  them.*  (These  are 
fully  described  by  T.  G.  Pinches,  in  his  Guide  to 
the  Nimroud  Central  Saloon,  London,  1886,  pp. 
44-55.  After  the  last  of  these  Kassite  kings 
Zamama-sum-idina  (BO.  1180)  and  Bel-sum-idma 
(1180-1177)  there  followed  a  Semitic  reaction, 
which  connects  itselt  with  the 

Dynasty  of  Pashi  (1177-1043).  Unfortunately, 
the  name  of  the  founder  ot  this  new  dynasty  is  un- 
known. The  fourth,  in  a"  >•  •"  »1» "  • ,  «-."  its  kings 
was  Nabft-kudum-uzur  s\  •  •  •  •  •/  •,  I.,  the 
son  of  Nindar-nadin-sumi  (written  Nm-ib-sum-mu). 
He  waged  war  on  the  mountaineers  of  E.  Babylonia 

"• ra),  and  also  on  the  land  of  Martau 

„ .  his  inscriptions  do  not  make  it 
Voi  ~\  'i!\  i*lea"r  with  what  part  of  Syria  he  engaged 
in  hostilities,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
district  of  Antilibanus,  for  in  an  inscription  which 
1  :  IP  "  * *  ,o  be  ascribed  to  him.  there  is 
•  "  against  the  peoples  of  the  land 

of  Khattu  and  against  Amrnananu  (cf.  Lamanan 
of  the  Egyp  inscriptions).  Erom  an  elegiac  poem 
we  learn  that  the  statue  of  Bel  had  been  captured 
by  the  enemy,  but  was  then  recovered  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar. On  this  occasion  the  king  consulted 
the  ancient  oracles  of  the  astrological  work 
'  Illumination  of  Bel,'  where  in  point  of  fact  there 
is  mention  of  the  return  of  the  statue  of  Bel  from 
Elam  to  Nippur  in  the  time  of  the  younger  kings  of 
Ur.  From  all  this  it  is  quite  plain  that  when 
Nebuchadrezzar  received  the  kingdom  it  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition. 

Nebuchadrezzar  was  succeeded  by  Bel-nadin- 
apli.  Then  came  MarduJc-nadin-afchi  (see  above,  p. 
224a),  who  reigned  B  c.  1117-c.  1100,  Marduk-Sapik- 
zirim,  uii'l  7?/  I'ui'l.i-^fJ  i<itj)a  (see  ASSYRIA).  The 
next  to  the  last  of  the  eleven  Pashi  kings  was 
MardiiJc-ahhe-irba  (BO  1064-1052).  To  his  reign 
belongs  a  boundary-stone,  on  which  we  read  the 
name  of  a  Khabinte,  Kudurra  the  son  of  Basish, 
along  with  a  certain  Kassa  and  one  Khirbi-Bel. 
We  know  also  of  a  Khabirite,  Kharbi-shipak,  from 
another  text  which  treats  of  campaigns  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  in  Phoenicia  (TTJ.J, 
pi.  34,  No,  2).  This  shows  that  the  Khabiri,  who 
play  an  important  rdle  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  corre- 
spondence as  enemies  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  possibly 
be  the  Hebrews,  but  must  have  been  Kassite 
Ba.b\l-  ni!iH>. 

Tin-  Pa -l;i  dynasty  was  followed  by  the  kings  of 
the  Sea-land,  i.e.  the  district  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Babylonia.  The  Kassite  nationality  of  this 
dynasty,  which  lasted  from  B  C.  1043-1022,  is 
evident  from  the  names  of  its  kings  —  Sitnmas- 
shipak,  Ea-muJcin-ziri,  and  Ka§§u-nadin-akhi. 

The  next  dynasty  was  that  of  Bazi,  which  in- 
cluded three  kings  who  •  *  .  I  :•  •"  K-01  "^2,  viz. 
Jg-ulmash-shakin-shum  ,  \  ,  •  ,•'/*,  and 
Amil-SJiukamuna.  These  were  followed  by  a  single 
Elamite  king,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved 
(1002-996) .  This  whole  period,  from  the  end  of  the 
Pashi  dynasty,  was  a  stormy  one.  %  Shortly  before, 
the  temple  of  Samas  at  Sippar  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Sutsean  nomads ,  then  during  the  reign  of 
Kassu-nadin-akhi  there  was  a  great  famine — so 
that  the  land  had  no  rest.  It  was  not  until  the 
next,  once  more  a  Babylonian  dynasty,  that  better 
conditions  were  ;  .  ;•  ,•  .  •  '•  .••.'  --732). 
The  first  king,  \  •  •  ,  •  -  ,  \  •  ••  •  reign 
an  extant  boundary-record  must  be  assigned, 
reigned  36  years  (B.C.  995-960),  and  jyabti~pal- 
idina,  who  is  known  from  Assyrian  history  as 
a  contemporary  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  also  had  a 
reign  of  more  than  30  years  (c.  B  c.  885-853).  Be- 

*  For  tli<»  pio«,f  ihnt  if  i^  rctiTK  die  twelve-fold  division  of  the 
Zodiac  that  i>  roprp-ented  hei  e,"  s^e  T  llominel's  'Astronomie 
der  alien  Chaldaci  in  Ausland,  1391-1592. 


tween  these  two  reigns  there  is  an  unfortunate 
gap,  which  as  yet  is  represented  by  only  a  few 
names  Only  the  last  four  kings  of  this  dynasty 
are  included  in  the  kings1  list. 

To  Nabu-pal-idma  we  owe  the  beautiful  Cultus- 
tablet  of  Sippar,  which  is  adorned  with  a  relief  of 
the  sun-god.  It  was  this  king  that  restored  the 
temple  oi  the  sun  which  had  lam  in  rums  since 
the  ravages  of  the  Sutaeans,  and  re-established  his 
worship  in  Sippar.  From  the  reign  of  his  son 
and  successor  Marduk-Sum-idina  doVn  to  the  rise 
of  the  New  Babylonian  empire  under  Nabo- 
polassar,  the  history  of  Babylon,  so  far  at  least  as 
known  to  us,  is  connected  in  the  closest  fashion 
with  that  of  ASSYRIA,  (to  which  article  the  reader 
is  referred  for  details).  During  this  period  Baby- 
lonia was  in  o  •"!  •"'•  '•»  r»  "t"  v.,1  dependence  upon 
Assyria.  Wi  M  .  .•;•••!  -  movements  show 
themselves,  they  proceed  almost  invariably  from 
the  Kaldi  (Chaldseans)  in  S.  "BaVvlopia.  who  were 
the  Semitic  successors  of  the  Kassites,  and  from 
the  nomadic  Aramaean  tribes  between  Elarn  and 
Babylonia.  The  best  type  of  i'  i  -  TC-  "•  • 
is  Marduk-pal-idina  JZ,  the  M  •  .;  '•  :  • 

OT,  and  contemporary  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib 
(see  ASSYRIA).  A  votive  inscription  of  his  (in  the 
Berlin  Museum)  contains  a  u'.iru  lo  ji.o'ii  descrip- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  the  1,'iid  u  !»l».r  his  sway 
as  compared  with  the  misery  of  the  'rulerless 
time '  that  preceded  his  reign. 

Of  Chaldsean  origin  were  also  the  founders  of 
the  New  Babylonian  empire,  Nabopolassar  and 
his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  II. 

V'',*  .  >7-  "if  (BC.  625-605)  wrested  his  inde- 
•  i  "i  Assyria,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Babylon.  We  have  inscriptions 
of  his,  in  which  he  speaks  of  building  temples  at 
Babel  and  Sippar,  and  of  constructing  a  canal  at 
the  latter  city.  Some  Bab.  cities,  however,  such 
as  Erech,  still  belonged  to  the  Assyr.  king  Sm- 
sar-iskun.  With  the  view  of  •,  .  .:.  •  ••  and 
i"1"'  •-••"*  -  -1"1  "  "atter,  Nabopolassj  •  !  -i  '•  mself 
;  --i  •:  king  (Arbaces?  See  ASSYRIA), 
i.e.  with  the  leader  of  the  Medo-Scythian  hordes. 
While  Nabopol.  advanced  in  person  with  his  army 
against  N.  Mesopotamia,  the  Mancla  hordes  burs't 
into  Babylonia,  where  they  plundered  the  cities 
that  still  owned  the  Assyr.  sway,  and  into  Assyria 
itself,  where,  c.  B  c  607,  Nineveh  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  was  utterly  destroyed.  In  order  to 
help  X".bi  ;•  .Y-X.M  -\\o  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
Assyrnsi-.  t1--  MJIII  .11  invaded  also  the  territory 
of  Harran.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
very  ancient  temple  oi  the  moon,  which  existed 
there,  was  destroyed.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Medes,  the  Babylonians  came  once  more  into 
possession  of  Mesopotamia,  and  so  paved  the 
way  towards  Syria.  There,  in  B.C.  605,  at  Car- 
chemish,  the  crown-prince  Nebuchadrezzar  defeated 
Necho  of  Egypt,  and  in  consequence  of  his  victory 
was  acknowledged  as  sovereign  lord  by  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  S.  border  of  Palestine. 
Amongst  others,  homage  was  done  to  him  by 
Judah  in  the  person  of  its  king  Jehoiakim.  The 
news  of  his  father's  death  recalled  Nebuchadrezzar 
to  Babylon. 

Nabfirlcudurri-uzur  II.  (the  Nebuchadrezzar  of 
OT),  during  his  long  reign  of  44  years  (B.C.  604- 
561),  contrived  to  make  Babylonia  m  the  fullest 
sense  the  heir  of  the  shattered  Assyr.  empire.  At 
the  same  time,  by  his  building  activity,  he  con- 
verted his  capital  Babylon  into  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  most  beautiful  cities  of  ^:''!-|i  i.  r. 
His  chief  attention  was  directed  to  the  JBoL-temp'ie 
Sag-ilia  at  Babylon,  and  the  Nebo-ternplc  Zidda 
at  Borsippa,  but  he  by  no  means  neglected  the 
temples  at  Sippar,  Kutha,  Erech,  Larsa,  and  Ur. 
In  addition  he  constructed  in  Babylon  new  streets, 
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embankments,  and  palaces  (cf.  the  Greek  legend 
of  the  '  hanging  gardens'  of  Semiramis),  and  forti- 
fied the  city  by  double  walls,  so  strong  that  it 
might  be  deemed  impregnable. 

As  the  •  *  "  ^ebuch.  speak  of  almost 
nothing  Tb  we  have  to  gain  in- 

formation about  his  numerous  wars  from  various 
extra-Babylonian  sources,  such  as  the  OT  and  the 
classical  writeis.  We  know  the  course  of  events 
in  Judcth,  where,  at  the  instigation  of  the  warlike 
Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apnes),  Zedekiah,  a  Babylonian 
vassal,  renounced  his  allegiance,  an  act  to  which 
Nebuch.  replied  by  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem 
(2  K  251).  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  hi  B  o  587  led 
to  the  exile  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  (B  0  586-537), 
and  made  of  Judah  a  Bab.  province.  A  similar 
tate  befell  the  other  states  which,  in  reliance  upon 
Egypt,  had  withheld  their  tribute  from  Babylon, 
viz.  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  Tyre, 
however,  in  spite  of  a  13  years1  siege,  could  not  be 
taken,  but  had  to  resume  payment  of  the  former 
tribute.  Hophra,  after  the  defeat  of  his  army  by 
Nebuch.  (B  0  587),  ventured  on  no  further  attack, 
and  it  was  not  till  508  that  Nebuch.  again  took 
the  ~  **.  •  -  r  •  (where  meanwhile  Amasis 
had  .  'i  ''*',•!  and  occupied  some  parts 
of  the  Delta.  Of*  a  war  carried  on  by  Nebuch, 
against  the  Arabs  of  Kedar  we  know  from  Jer 
4928-33^  jn  the  course  of  the  war  which  the  Median 
king  Cyaxares  waged  with  Lydia,  Nebuch.  used 
his  influence,  after  the  battle  on  the  Halys,  B  o 
585,  to  bring  about  peace  between  Lydia  and 
Media.  By  this  politic  step  he  prevented  his 
dangerous  rival  from  becoming  too  strong.  Within 
the  reign  of  Nebuch.  also  tails  an  event,  which  at 
a  later  period  under  his  successors  proved  to  have 
been  charged  with  fateful  issues  from  the  New  Bab. 
empire,  — -  the  occupation  of  Elam  by  the  newly- 
arisen  kings  of  Ansan  in  N.  Blam.  As  late  as 
the  beginning  of  Nebuch  7s  reign  Jeremiah  knows 
of  reigning  kings  of  Klam  (Jer  2f/25),  whereas  in 
585  Ezekiel  already  speaks  of  the  Elaraites  as  dead 
and  gone  (Ezk  3224).  We  know  that  an  Indo- 
Germanic  prince  of  Pers.-Aclueinenidjfcan  origin, 
named  Teispis  (T*»hiMvpi>).  proclaimed  himself  king 
of  Ansan  c.  B  i  <Ji)()  II »•  was  the  -  • 

father  of  the  famous  Kuras  (Cyrus),  •  . 
behind  him  two  sons.  The  elder,  Kuras  by  name 
(grandfather  of  Cyrus),  fell  heir  to  the  kingdom 
of  Ansan,  which  he  probably  enlarged  by  conquer- 
ing the  rest  of  Elam ,  r/ue  younger,  Ariaramna, 
founded  for  himself  a  kingdom  in  E.  Iran.  He 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  '  Darius  the  Mede,' 
the  future  king  of  Persia.  What  share  Nebuch. 
had  in  this  conquest  of  Elam  we  know  not,  but 
some  share  in  it  is  suggested  by  a  recently-dis- 
covered .n-,"  ;  •  »  according  to  which  Nebuch. 
brought  k  A  „  i  mage  of  Istar  from  Susa  to 
Erech. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Nebnch.  was  Amil- 
marduk  (the  Evil-merodach  of  OT),  who  reigned 
from  561-500.  It  was  he  who  released  the  unfor- 
tunate Jehoiachin  of  Judah  from  his  prison(2  K  2527). 
Failing  to  establish  himself  on  a  right  footing  with 
M,i  !••  —  'i  •  -,  "i,  rdered  by  his  own  brother-in- 
,\  -  \t  i>j  •  -4'i  't  •  ;  '•*  (the  Neri-glissar  of  classical 
writers),  who  had  the  priests  upon  his  side. 

Nenglissar  (B.C.  559-556)  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Nebuch.,  and  even  during  the  reign  of 
the  latter  eiijoy»  i  .*  c  i  I-M,  -i  '•'  --i-M  vn«;  -11.  as  is 
proved  by  vario  .-  o  •  .".i  •  .  M  :-  I  .  »i  s  -  «ither, 
Bel-sum-iskun,  he  bore  the  title  rubft  imga  (Hhe 
exalted  sage1),  a  circumstance  which  proves  at 
the  same  time  that  Neriglissar  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Bab-mag  (=  ruhfo  imga)  "Vi  \  _,T-  -h;r «  /'  i 
of  Jer  398  18.  Kerigl.'s  inscriptions  tell  us  of  his 
building  of  temples  and  of  the  completion  of  his 
palace  in  Babylon.  The  passage  which  runs,  *  the 


rival  and  adversary  I  destroyed,  the  foes  I  exter- 
minated, the  insubordinate  opposers  I  consumed,' 
refers  not  only  to  the  murder  ol  Amil-Marduk,  but 
also  to  foreign  enemies,  in  whom  we  should  probably 
recognise  the  same  Manda  hordes  whom  Nabonidus 
shortly  afterwards  drove  back  from  Mesopotamia. 

Nenglissar  died  in  550,  leaving  a  son  scarcely 
come  of  age,  Ltibashi-Mctrduk,  who,  according  to 
the  judgment  ot  the  priests,  was  not  fit  to  rule  on 
account  of  '  bad  character  ';  and  was  consequently 
deposed  the  same  year.  A  Babylonian,  not  a 
Chaldee,  was  called  to  the  throne  m  his  room, 
Nabu-na'id  ('the  god  Nebo  is  exalted'),  the 
Nabonidus  of  the  classical  writers,  who  leigned 
from  B.o  555-539.  He  was  more  a  lover  of  anti- 
quarian research  than  an  <  .i<  '-it  iiu  niler.  He 
rebuilt  a  whole  series  of  the  I.MI-M  I* il.  temples, 
e.g  at  Sippar,  Larsa,  and  Ur,  and  at  the  same 
time  instituted  elaborate  inquiries  into  the  history 
of  the  building  (cf.  the  dates  that  have  been  thus 
recovered,  above,  p.  224a) .  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  most  painful  shyness  he  avoided  Babylon,  even 
when  its  situation  was  one  of  extreme  peril ;  it 
was  his  son  jBrt-shar-itsur,  the  Belshazzar  of 
Daniel,  who,  in  the  capital,  carried  on  the  work  of 
IM.  riinun,  A*i'  i  1,  however,  bearing  the  title 
•  M  k  lu.  \ii-M!'  I  >'  first  concern  was  to  rebuild 
the  ancient  temple  of  Sin  m  Harran.  The  Manda, 
king  Istuvigu  (i  e.  the  Median  prince  Astyages) 
had,  however,  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  had  been  repelled  through  the  assist- 
ance ot  king  Kuras  of  Ansan  (i  e.  the  well-known 
Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  B  C  558-530)  that  Nabonidus 
was  able  to  prosecute  his  building  design.  This 
repulse  of  the  Manda  took  place  c,  B  o  554  or  553. 
Through  his  decisive  victory  over  Astyages  (BO. 
560),  Cyrus  became  at  the  same  time  kmi>  of  the 
Median  empire;  •  >'  ^  n  i  '•  the  Bab.  Chronicle 
now  calls  him  'king  ot  Jb*arsu,'  instead  of  giving 
him  his  official  title,  '  king  of  Ansan.'  In  the  year 
547  took  place  the  successful  campaign  of  Cyrus 
against  Croesus  of  Lydia,  during  which  Nabonidus 
and  the  king  of  Egypt  had  joined  the  league 
formed  against  Cyrus.  The  latter  was  now 
master  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  The  punish- 
ment of  Egypt  was  deferred  till  the  time  of  Cyrus' 
successor  Cambyses  (B.C  525),  but  that  of  Baby- 
lonia came  in  539,  in  which  year  (16th.  Tammuz, 
i.e.  about  '""  '  *  -i.'  "r  July)  Cyrus  got  posses- 
sion of  li.i1  .  n  '  '  »  l!  the  treachery  of  its 
priests,  v.  .  *  I.M  •  P_  a  sword.  Three  and  a 
half  months  later  he  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  city,  and  eight  days  afterwards  his 
general  G-ubaru  (G-obryas)  caused  the  kmg\s  son, 
i.e.  Belsliazzar,  to  be  put  to  death  (cf.  also  Dii  5). 
Nabonidu-i  ua^  «-p!iYi'-l,  and  banished  to  Karmama. 
This  was  i!sc  011-1  ot  tlic  independence  of  Babylonia, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  great  Persian  world- 
empire*  Nevertheless,  the  kings  of  Persia  did  every- 
thing possible  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  Baby- 
lonians :  they  allowed  the  native  form  of  worship 
to  continue  ;  exalted  Babylonian  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  three  languages  of  the  empire  (Persian, 
Elamite,  Babylonian ;  see  above,  p.  223a) ;  and 
called  themselves  upon  Bab.  inscriptions  *  king  of 
Ba,bel,  king  of  the  countries.'  Under  the  mild 
rule  of  Cyrus,  the  day  of  return  also  drew  nigh  for 
the  Jews  who  had  remained  true  to  the  old  home. 
Thus  the  end  of  the  Bab  empire  means  at  the 
same  time  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  community, 
whose  real  commencement  coincides  with  the  re- 
Im ild ing  o,"  the  temple  ni<  du'tod  in  1<  4428.  When 
in  iho  Ijn.ir  passage  Oyra-  ;iv»'(sh;  is  called  by 
J"-ni\  Mtopht'iu.*  (lure  is  here  an  allusion  to  the 
i:Unr,i.'  pi,ynol<u>  oi  the  name  Kuras  (*  shepherd7). 
Arcoilnii;'  to  stiabo,  the  Aryan  name  of  Cyrus 
\\ris  Air.uliuo-.  * 

The  "later  history  of  Babylon  is  bound  up  with 
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that  of  Persia,  and  afterwards  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors,  the  Seleucid  and  Arsacid 
kings.  The  names  of  all  these  rulers  occur  in 
connexion  with  the  dating  of  Bab.  contract-tablets 
and  in  other  inscriptions.  There  is  extant,  for 
instance,  a  cylinder-inscription  of  Antiochus  Soter 
from  Birs  Nimroud,  in  which  also  the  queen 
Stratonike  (Astartanikku)  is  commended  to  the 
1  •  "  "  e  Bab.  gods.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
:.  .  .  even  bilingual  (Sumer.-Semit.) 

hymns  not  excepted,  was  still  copied  out  and 
cherished  as  late  as  the  Parthian  era.  The  agri- 
cultural impoverishment  of  the  country  under  the 
Parthians  led,  however,  to  the  ui.i«luii  dying  out 
of  the  tradition  of  the  priests  \\lnoli  h.iJ  been  so 
"-  ••  •  -•  •  .1  ".  The  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
•••.I  •>  :»  ,-.  -•»  •  i  was  utterly  lost  until  in  our 
•  )-,  •  c  ••„  "•••*  recovered  through  the  acute- 
ness  and  enthusiasm  of  European  scholars,  and  is 
now  in  ever-increasing  measure  shedding  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  most  ancient  civilisation,  but 
above  all  upon  "biblical  history. 


LITEEATUEE.  —  (Those  works  are  not  included  -which  deal 
with  Assyria  as  well  as  Babylonia,  as  they  have  been  already 
enumerated  in  Literature  at  end  of  ASSYRIA). 

(A}  EXCAVATIONS  AND  INSCRIPTIONS — C  J.  Eich,  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  1*  tfif  W?  of  Bab  in  1811,  London,  1839;  J  E. 

Taylor,  Notes  o><  tt<  A'/f^r.'  ^r T  —  J  —  *0"  '  rn  '  ^ 

V,',  */,»    r,  /  x>-,     ,.,,.   a, 

\\    \   I  .       -    /'/  </  ,  x  "  /'  T 

07ia,  with  aw  Account  of  M 

JWimrod,  London,  1857,  J  •  •  '  ' 


1884  ff,  ;  H  V.Hilpieeht,  The  Sab   /">•''<  ,<„,  ,,fihe  Unw  of 
eries  A,  Cuneif   I    \.-,    t*\  \    ;  parts,  Philad. 
Oelitzsch,  Assyr,  Is&sestticfce3,  Leipzig1,  1885; 
Thontafetfund  von  M-Amarna,  1SS9-1S90 
(the  tablets  of  the  museums  of  Berlin  and  Cairo)  ;  C  Bezold  and 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  The  Tel  el-  Am  ar  net   T  V  ',  ,,  ,*,   ftwt 
Mus,,  London,  1892;  0   Bezold,  C'atal.  of  •  »-,     /•  "/<  N  ^n 
7~  "   "V      •      •  ".•?  '     T  <       •     •  T      don,  1889-1896  , 

"    i:  /     s    ''  •  I      .    _      -84,  1891;  T.  G. 

l»  ;..,?'         .1,1      -Ion,  1882  ;  J  N 

N    •    I  •    •  .  i      -blets),  Leipzig, 

s        •     •*'       '          .   .  navJi  Thonta- 

.  \  i         18DO 

ir  AGE  cior  the  beuiit,-.'-  \  -   i"     — 

A.  H  Sayce,  On-  an  Aecad'ian  Seal.  Lou    >       -T        •         of 

r       .      -    '  "  '    r~     .~  .-.,».-„'., 
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Leipzig,  i^- 
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l'>or^g^n&  de  la 
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(<7)  TRANSLATIONS,  COMMENT  ARIES,  BTO  —  E  Schrader,  Kei- 
"/,'-<  ?,,'  •/  '  Tii'K",'  Yol  ih.  (Bab.  historical  inscriptions),  Ber- 
ji  i-1'"-  o_'  vi-1  ••  i'ii  i  "fi'il  io\fcs  by  P.  Peiser),  Berlin,  1896, 
vd  \  CM,  l«l  i  -\iii.iiii  :«  i  '-  y  H.  WincWer),  Berlin,  1890; 
;  I5«/'!l  /)•,  It  •..»,/,.  •/,/'  r',^/  >  T',M/^i;=2  TT  Z  riron 

fat''  />•  **  >,*'tt>h'),  \  1  1;  /  'j.  L-*-,>,  i  .  *  J.i  it  'i'i'"i  *»'//,'tfN-N'/  »,. 
i1/  1  '  A"  '-ff  •  ",'  />''.'  '/  ,  '•  <  j»/  y.  1892  (Bee  also  above,  tinder 
(A'-,  i:  M(  >-tU  />•  ,r,.,  ,,  -  ,/  ^5  PrivatrecM  fcontract- 
i-  (.,-t.f  M  M-:I.  "!'  ik,  .  i  ,  .  T  •'  .  1898  ;  H.  Zimmern, 
H't't'f,"  :-  h<  '»•'•>  '  ."'•''  i  die  Beschworungs- 
t'lft1  ^'i,-/  I(  ,  .-•  •  '.  I  Jlqvist,  J)i&  assyr, 
R.  *.  •,,  '•/  '  /  '^  ,,<  i/r,'  /,-  'II,  slngfors  1891,  1894  (Aeta  Soc 
Jbenmctt1;,  L.  W  King-,  5a«.  -i/^//?V  r//?^7  Sorcery,  being  tJie 
prayers  of  "/  i**/*'*  •"/  •/*/*•  /.r/////,  I  ondrm,  1896;  P.  Haupt, 
DIG  ®wner  /,/  '.,/",-.',  Leipzig,  1879;  H  Pognon,  Jn- 
soHp.  JBab,  au  Wadi,  Mrma,  Pans,  188T  ;  Fned.  Belitzsch, 
JSffh  TTV./W/'y^-r/^s  T,tipMir.  1?«C 

(/>^  (  t\  n  ISA'IION,  V^'ii'ONOM\    li''ncr<iN  nr     T1  TT'm  H  I 


Cba/rlt'?',  btiut<?i  t  C  ''  -'  «l  wi<'»^  -HIM,  i1  'Vi,-1  -id  -.'1 
1S')2,  P  Ici^cn  A'ti*  ••••  ','/t.  tf  Kch  •*ii."1),,-y  l^'.i  V  II 
Ir-avcu.  llth^rit  far/  I'KH  \\lci?  >i'  01'  t  10  rn'K  ir  D.'i  tvlo-ii'i"-' 
London  1-*VT,  //<:»/  I^T  ed  18','i  ,1ih  od  1^-j  IM  Muckrn  yly- 
tra'.niylfu  tn7  Ift'bf  *JKu  ?;,?//  sKyj/i)  ^jpp/iq1  l-»^f>  A  Jeroinin*; 
J}<d>-A^tir  Vorfitctf  ?  Lilies  n  d.lotit  Loii>/iff  IS^T,  TJ 
l,eiiQrifla.T.}1;,  L(.imtjfrie(hf3/it!,  C?t(t/'l<'(?)fi  Pans  ]8T4  (L'lfr  tr. 
London.  1S77),  Lci(J'i^iimtion(tla  8Citn 


Chaldeens,  Pans,  1875  ;  C  P  Tiele,  ^.sc/^  **;?*.',/•  ^tWe/-. 

^6??^        '~  ~.oab  -a$f>yr    /,'     ^     '»•   i.  1895; 

Fr  .  c?e  rfoislowe,  2  vols   Pads,  1880, 

1882,  H.  Gunkel,  Sehopfung  u.  Chaos,  G-ottingren,  1895;  Be 

Clercq  et  J  Menant,  •",     *  *    "  etf  ravsomie  de  la  col- 

lection cl&  Clercq,^  -    .    ,-      •„  Pans,  18S5ft  ,  C  F, 

Lehmann,  I>«s  altbab.  Mass-  u.  GeimcAtssyatem,  Leiden,  1S93. 

(E}  HISTORY—  G-  Smith,  Ifitt.  •  "  ?>,'>  •*'>,«;   «  -1  ^y  \   IT. 

'"""    «\  Maspero,  /'.  //"•••/*•/  fi't<  "/'•*••  -, 

London,  1896,    77w  Struggle  of  th& 

canons,  ea    uy  A   ii   Sayce,  London,  1896  ;  J    F  McCurdy, 

History  •,  Prophecy  \  and  'the   V>n    >     •/'-   vol   i.  New  York 

and  London,  1894,  vol.  n.  New  \  o«  x  *    \  \  >ndon,  1S96. 

F.  HOMMEL. 


BABYLONISH  GARMENT  pi™  rmN,  ^^  Trot- 
d\i7,  RV  Bab.  mantle).  —  The  Heb.  means,  liter- 
ally, 'mantle  of  Shinar'  (Jos  721),  the  name  by 
which  Bab.  was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
Naturally,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  decide,  even 
approximately,  what  kind  of  garment  this  can 
have  "been.  Jos  (Ant.  V.  i.  10)  gives  rein  to 
his  imagination,  and  describes  it  as  i  a  royal 
garment  woven  entirely  of  gold,1  or  'all  woven 
with  gold.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  dress  of  this 
description  would  be  'goodly'  in  the  extreme, 
The  i  I'MLoU'iv  is  that  it  was  a  garment  of  em- 
broidered stutt,  such  as  Babylon  was  famed  for 
(cf.  Pliny,  vni.  74,  and  Martial,  Ep.  viii,  28)  ;  and 
the  statement  in  the  JBereshith  Rabbet  (§  85,  fol  75. 
2),  that  it  was  a  robe  of  purple  (an  o->  -,  .»i».  \<J  icli 
E.  Chanina  bar  R.  Isaac  also  shared  ;  n  I\if  id.i  on. 
Jos  721),  is  just  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  any  other. 
There  were  probably  many  centres  of  the  weaving 
industry  in  ancient  Babylon,  that  of  Sippar  being 
most  likely  the  chief.  Many  tablets  referring*  to 
woven  stuffs  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  that 
city,  and  testify  to  the  extent  of  the  industry  ;  and 
long  lists  of  dress  material  and  garments  bear 
testimony  to  the  diversity  of  the  work  and  the 
patterns  used.  The  common  expression  Inbuilt 
birme  is  generally  taken  to  mean  stuffs  woven  m 
patterns  of  various  designs,  like  embroidery,  the 
weaver  of  such  cloth  being  called  ftpar  (or  u$har) 
birmi.  T.  G.  PINCHES. 

BACA,  THE  YALLEY  OF  («??L!  W).—  A  valley 
through  which  pilgrims  pass  to  Zion  (Ps  846  AV  ; 
BY  has  'weeping,1  m.  'balsam-trees')-  Ancient 
versions,  including  LXX  and  Vulg.,  render  valley 
of  vjeejping,  possibly  from  confusion  between  ^ 
'"»rii!inir'xi  .tnJ  \\\  whose  plural  (2  S  524,  1  Ch 
1  11  :>,  'lo-  a  rah  -  a  tree,  variously  identified  with 
the  mulberry  (AV  and  RV),  the  pear  tree  (LXX 
1  Ch  14),  the  balsam  (Gesemus),  and  the  poplar 
or  aspen  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.}. 

If  an  actual  valley  (the  article  is  not  quite  con- 
clusive ;  see  EC  S16,  where  two  undoubtedly  ideal 
places  have  the  article)  ,  it  may  be  identified  either 
with  'the  valley  of  Achor,  i.e.  trouble*  (Jos  724  26 
etc  )  ;  '  the  valley  of  Bephaim  '  (2  S  518  2*,  Is  175)  ; 
a  Sinaitic  valley  with  a  similar  name  (Burckhardt)  j 
or  the  last  station  of  the  caravan  route  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus  ,  c.  iv.)- 

Perseverance  and  trust  not  only  overcome  diffi- 
culties, but  turn  them  into  blessings;  this  is  the 
lesson,  whether  the  valley  be  real  or  only  (as  the 
Vulg.  vallis  lacrymarum  has  become)  an  emblem 
of  life.  A.  S. 


BACCHIDES  (Btu'xi'o^y)  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
friend  of  Antiochus  ri>i|l)aii<*>  'Jo-.  Ant.  XII.  x. 
2).  Tinder  Demetriu-  ^o'.vr  lie  IK  Id  the  gover- 
norship of  Mesopotamia,  and  \uis  sent  to  establish. 
Alclmus  in  the  hiiUi  priesthood  (see  ALCIMIT8). 
Upon  the  death  of  Judas  he  drove  Jonathan  across 
the  Joitlan  garrisoned  a  number  of  positions  in 
Judsea,  and,  having  thus  pacified  the  country, 
returned  to  Demetrius  (B  C.  160),  or  more  probably 
was  recalled  by  direction  of  the  Romans  Two 
years  later  he  was  sent  back  in  response  to  an 


BACCHTJRUS 


BAG 
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appeal  from  the  Syrian  faction,  who  imagined  that 
Jonathan  in  Ms  fancied  security  might  be  taken 
unawares.  Jonathan,  however,  threw  himself  into 
the  fortress  of  Bethbasi,  not  far  from  Jericho.  To 
this  B.  laid  siege;  but,  when  his  own  peril  in- 
creased «•  .  "  *  success  of  the  sallies  against 
him  anc  •  of  the  country  in  his  rear,  he 

acceptec  <  •  •  proposal  for  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Jonathan  was  invested  (B.C.  158)  with  the  governor- 
ship of  Judsea,  and  B.  covenanted  to  withdraw  the 
Syrian  forces  (but  not  completely,  see  1  Mac  1012), 
and  he  himself  finally  left  the  country  (1  Mac  78"20 
91"72,  Jos.  Ant.  XIL  X.-XIIL  i.),  B.  W.  Moss. 

BACCHURUS  (BdKxovpo*),  I  Es  Q24.—  One  of  the 

*holy  singers'  (lepo^aArcu),  who  put  away  his 
'strange'  wife.  There  is  no  corresponding  name 
in  the  list  of  Ezr  1024,  where  there  are  three  porters 
and  one  singer  to  answer  to  two  porters  and  two 
singers  of  1  Es.  The  name  here  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Uri  ('-JIN)  in  Ezra. 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 
BACCHUS.—  See  DIONYSUS. 


BACENOR  {Bam}™/),  2  Mac  12s5),  a  Jewish 
officer,  apparently  a  captain  of  horse,  in  the  army 
of  Judas  Maecabaeus  which  went  to  attack 
Gorgias,  the  commandant  of  Iduimea  (or  Jamnia, 
1  Mac  588,  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  viii  6). 

BACKBITE.—  To  bite  behind  the  back.  Ps  15s 
only,  '  He  that  beth  not  with  his  tongue  '  (^1,  BV 
*  slandereth  ').  Backbiter,  Bo  I80  only  (/cojdXaXos)  ; 
cf.  (in  Bushw.  Hist.  Coll.  1659,  i  492)  'Diogenes 
being  asked  what  beast  bit  sorest,  answered,  Of 
wilde  beasts,  the  Back-biter;  of  tame,  the  Flatterer.3 
Backbiting  is  found  as  an  adj.  Pr  2523  *  The  north 
wind  bringeth  forth  rain  :  so  doth  a  b.  tongue  an 
angry  countenance  '  (inp  pt^  *  a  tongue  of  secrecy  '), 
Sir  2S14-18;  and  as  a  subst.,  Wis  ln,  2  Co  1220 
(/caraXaXfa,  tr*  in  1  P  2l  *  evil  speakings'). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BACKSIDE  is  used  in  AV  as  tr.  of  three  words  : 
—  1.  *TO  }a<har,  Ex  31  *  he  led  the  nock  to  the  b.  of 
the  desert  s  ;  BV  *  back  '  ;  but  the  Heb.  is  a  prep. 
here,  '  behind  the  desert'  (cf.  11B  *  the  maidservant 
that  is  behind  the  mill  '),  that  is,  to  the  pasture- 
lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert  from  the 
Midianite  encampments.  2.  "to  *dhdr,  Ex  2612 
'the  b.  of  the  tabernacle/  RV  'back*'  ;  the  Heb. 
is  a  subst.  in  the  plu.,  *  hinder  parts,'  as  in  33a8 
<  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts,'  1  K  7s0  (=2  Ch  44) 
'  his.'lci  I-;?  i  i  s.1  Ezk  818  *  backs.'  3.  faurecv,  Rev  51 
'  a  l-od  !x  v.  r;  :  i  f"i  within  and  on  the  b.'  ;  BV  *  back  *  ; 
but  the  back  of  a  book  is  not  the  same  as  the  re- 
verse side  of  a  roll.  St.  John  was  struck,  not  only 
with  the  fact  that  the  roll  was  sealed,  but  also 
with  the  amount  of  writing  it  contained.  Like 
EzekieTs  (210)  '  roll  of  a  book  .  .  .  written  within 
and  without,'  it  had  writing  on  both  sides,  which 
was  as  unusual  with  an  ancient  roll  as  with  modern 
printer's  manuscript.  J.  HASTINGS. 


BADGER,  BADGERS*  SKINS 


taha&h,  rnj> 


*6r6th  t$hdsMm).~~LXX.   tr.   teh&shtm   by 

,  which 


and  Mv9wa,  and  Vulg.  by  ianthincB 
signifies  sky-blue.     Some  ancient  VSS  translate 
the  word  "black.    There  is,  however,  no  etymo- 
logical reason  for  this. 

The  badger,  Mths  taxus,  L.,  is  found  in  moderate 
numbers  throughout  Syria  and  PaL,  and  possibly 
in  the  Sin.  desei  t.  But  it  is  not  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  it  probable  that  it  could  furnish 
material  enough  for  the  upper  covering  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex  255  2614  357-»  etc.).  Such  skins 
would  be  too  light  foi  the  purpose,  still  more  so  for 
sandals  (Ezk  1610.  In  this  passage  the  Heb.  has 
alone,  without  *vr6th.  The  AV  has  added 


'  skins  '  without  italics.  The  RV  has  *  sealskins  '  [m. 
1  porpoise-skins  ']  in  'all  the  ^.i-s-^jcs/.  There  is, 
inoM'c1  ':;-,  .io  phsiolujiicV  »:::i&iu  •"  >:ob.  or  cog- 
muelanjr'ii^v  -  :\K'i!u  UJIII^'ULIOIIOI  iho  ^badgers3 
skins.  The  Arab,  for  badger  is  ghureir,  an£k-el* 
ard,  and  fanjal.  None  ot  these  names  has  any 
connexion  with  tehdsMin.  The  Arab,  word  tuhas 
signifies  the  dolphin.  The  Arabs  of  the  Sin.  desert 
use  the  skin  of  the  Halicore  Hemprichii,  Ehr.,  a 
cetacean  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  for  %-i,i\l'i  •  ,  »1,  V. 
This  is  called  t&n,  and  the  flesh  of  ••  .  \  -  <  M  <  :.  ;  : 
is  quite  likely  that  the  skin  of  the  dolphin  would 
be  similarly  used.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
this  hide  for  making  ladies'  sandals  that  it  was 
coarse.  Its  firm  texture  would  fit  it  for  the  use 
intended,  and  the  currier's  art  would  adorn  it  suit- 
ably for  the  high-born  wearers.  Such  durable  and 
\\a'o'pioof  skins  as  those  of  the  dolphin  and 
II.M'K  OK,  nould  be  eminently  appropriate  ±or  cover- 
ings of  the  tabernacle.  Another  species  of  the 
same  genus,  Halicore  Tabernaculi,  Buss.,  is  also 
met  with  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  could  have  furnished 
its  quota  of  skins. 

It  is  clear  that  the  'drdth  tehdsMm,  whatever 
their  colour,  were  procurable  in  Sinai  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  making  cou  -in;  -  !•;  iue  tabernacle, 
and  were  at  the  same  n-  us  V,ii,.i!tlo  for  sandals. 
It  is  unlikely  that  seal  skins  (so*  the  RV)  were 
found  in  sufficient  quantities,  if  indeed  the  word 
teh&shim,  means  that  animal.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  it  covers  not  only  the  dolphin,  but  the 
halicore,  porpoise,  seal,  and  other  marine  animals 
having  a  general  resemblance  to  the  dolphin 
type.  In  any  case  we  may  safely  reject  the  badger. 
(See  Davidson  on  Ezk  1610  and  Dillm.  on  Ex  258.) 

G.  E.  POST. 

BJEAN  (viol  Bcudv).—  The  name  of  a  tribe  other- 
wise unknown,  which  on  account  of  its  hostility  to 
the  Jews  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Judas  Mae- 
cabseus  (1  Mac  54). 


BAG.  —  1.  tttpj?:,  oyhtj  1V?  ;  ^njjw*  ;  bag  for  food,  shep- 
herd's waM  I  ,  ni  •<"  *  "  fos  a  journey,  made  of  a  kid^s 
skin  with  ;i  -  >  ,,  p  i  ,  »•,  >  IK  .  to  each  end  so  as  to  hang 
from  the  -!<>:!-  r,  .vi  M  Molding  one  or  two  days? 
allowance  of  bread,  raisins,  olives,  cheese,  etc.  j 
one  of  the  emblems  of  the  pastoral  and  pilgrim 
life;  parent  of  the  hunting-bag  and  portfolios  of 
higher  office.  Into  it  David  put  the  pebbles  when 
going  to  meet  Goliath  (1  S  17*°).  The  command  to 
dispense  with  it  (Mt  IO10,  Mk  68,  Lk  98)  meant  for 
the  disciples  coini^'io  tnist  in  those  visited,  in 
their  message.  UIHI  iii  ihuir  Master. 

2.  o'p  (Arab,  kis),  bag  for  merchant's  weights, 
made  of  stout  cotton,  leather,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
flexible  rush-basket.    This  bag  is  still  a  necessity 
with  the  Syrian  peasant  or  trader  when  selling 
from  house  to  house  his  olive-oil,  figs,  grape-syrup, 
cheese,  etc.    The  special  warning  against  false 
weights  (Dt  2513,  Pr  2028)  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
pebbles  and  odd  pieces  of  metal  were  doubtless, 
then  as  now,  used  thus  as  weights,  putting  the 
purchaser  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller.    Hence  the 
Arab.  j>ro\  orb,  *  The  hand  of  an  honourable  man  is 
a  La  I  a  rioc.' 

3.  B.  for  money,  purse.    In  this  connexion  we 
have  — 

(a)  &$  M$.    Pr  I14,  Is  46e,  where  the  use  of  the 
commonest  word  for  bag  seems  suggestive  of  waste. 

(b)  »n$  hartt  (Arab.  %aritat)t  2  K  S2*,  into  which 
Naaman's  gift  was  put*    The  occurrence  of  the 
same   word   in  Is  3^  (AV  *  crisping  pins/  BV 
*  satchels')    would    suggest  that   some   kind  of 
ornamentally-woven  pouch  or  satchel  was  used. 

(t1)  "mi  zlrCr  (Arab,  surrat],  something  tied, 
either  round  about  like  a  parcel,  or  at  the  neck 
like  a  pouch.  The  purse  of  the  mod.  Syrian 
peasant  is  a  little  bag,  sometimes  of  woven  silk 
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thread,  but 'usually  of  yellow  cotton.  The  open 
mouth  is  not  drawn  close  by  a  string,  but  is 
gathered  up  by  one  hand,  and  then  by  the  other 
the  neck  of  the  bag  is  carefully  whipped  round. 


BAG,  PUBSK, 


The  ceremony  of  tying  and  untying  is  still  a 
quaintly  ;.  '  *  *  '  ,  in  its  use  It  was  such 
a  purse  t1  i  .  .  •  ••  n  the  sacks  of  Joseph's 
brothers,  Gn  4235.  Job  compares  the  irrevocable 
past  to  the  purse  with  a  seal  on  its  string,  Job  1417. 
Unblessed  jno^pciily  is  money  in  a  bag  with 
holes,  Hag  I1',  Similar  to  this  zerdr  or  tied-bag 
was  the  paXMvriov  in  Lk  1233  2235,  and  in  Jn  126  the 
7\wcrcr6Ko,u,oz/J  a  term  derived  from  the  pouch  for  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  musical  instrument. 

(d)  In  the  NT  this  bag  or  purse  is  also  expressed 
by  &vi)  (Mt  34  109,  Ac  2111,  Rev  I13  156).  A  modem 
illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  waist-belt  of 
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the  Syrian  peasant,  which  is  double  for  a  foot  and 
a  halt  from  the  buckle,  thus  making  a  safe  and 
well-guarded  purse.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

BAGGAGE.—  In  AV  Jth  7a,  2  Mac  1221  'the 
women  and  children  and  the  other  b.*  (dirocneeuTj). 
RV  gives  b.  for  'carriage'  at  1  S  17a26**,  and  for 
'carriages'  at  Is  1028,  Ac  2115;  and  Amer.  RV 
gives  b.  for  c  stuff'  at  1  S  2518  3024.  See  CARRIAGE 
and  STUFF.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BAGO  (A  Ba7<$,  B  Bwaf),  1  Es  840.—  The  head  of 
a  family  \\lio  returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon, 
HAO.OI,  1  Es5u;  BlGVAJ,  Ezr214. 


BAGOAS  (Bcr/cSas)  —  A  eunuch  in  the  service  of 
Holofernes  (Jth  1211-  "-  ls  13*  1414).  The  same  name 
appears  in  Persian  history  as  that  of  the  eunuch 
who  poisoned  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  according  to 
Pliny  (HN  xni.  iv.  9)  it  is  the  Persian  equivalent 
of  the  Gr.  etvovxos*  J.  A.  SELBIE. 


BAGOI  (A  BayoJ,  B  Eocral),  I  Es  514.— 2066  of  his 
descendants  returned  from  vHJ'(:\i!  c  >  *'h  Zerub. 
Called  BlGVAl  (w),  Ezr  21"  -ii  -30  J'JC^M,  Neh  719 
(2067) ;  BAGO,  1  Es  S40. 

BAGPIPE.— See  Music. 

BAHURIM  (onns).—  The  place  where  Michal  is 
parted  from  her  husband  Phaltiel,  as  she  is  being 
taken  back  to  David  at  Hebron  (2  S  318}.  The 
\  illjiyo  r,l-o  where  Shimei  lived ;  he  came  out  thence 
i  o  cii  s  -'j  I  )avid  when  fleeing  from  Jerus.  towards 
Jordan  (2  S  165}.  In  this  village  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz  took  refuge  when  carrying  news  to 
David  from  Jerus.;  they  concealed  themselves  in 
the  well  of  a  house,  ana  so  managed  to  elude  the 
servants  of  Absalom,  who  had  been  sent  to  capture 
them  (2  S  1718).  Awoiilng  to  the  account  of 
David's  flight  from  Jon1.'-  (oh.  15  if.),  it  seems  that 
he  did  not  take  the  southern  and  more  usual  road 
to  Jericho,  which  passes  through  Bethany,  but 
adopted  the  shorter  and  more  difhcult  route,  which 
runs  in  a  N.E.  direction  over  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
The  Targ.  preserves  a  tradition  which  identifies  B. 
with  Almon  (Jos  2118),  the  modern  Almit,  about  4 
miles  N.E.  of  Jerus.  and  1  mile  beyond  Anathoth 
(An&ta),  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Benjamin.  This 
view,  which  is  accepted  by  most  moaerns,  agrees 
with  the  local  details  supplied  by  the  narrative  of 
David's  flight  After  leaving  the  srimmit  of  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  (1530 161),  David  made  his  way  down 
the  E.  slopes  of  the  range  towards  Jordan.  A  *  rib ' 
or  ridge  of  hill  apparently  ran  parallel  to  this  N. 
route,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
ravine  or  gully  (169  'let  me  go  over  now'), 
so  that  Shimei,  running  along  the  top  of 
the  hill,  could  cast  stones  and  dirt  at  the 
king  with  impunity.  Barhumite  (2  S  2331 
*nn-g)  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  Baharumite 
=a  native  of  Bahurim5  which  is  more 
correctly  given  by  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch 
II33  'Dinron  ;  point  vprpri  the  Bahurimmite). 

J.  F.  STENNING. 

BAITERXJS  (Bcur^pous,  AV  Meterus),  1 
Es  517.-— The  sons  of  B.  returned  with 
Zerub.,  to  the  number  of  3005.  It  probably 
represents  a  Heb.  place-name  U^i ruling 
with  Beth- :  but  there  is  no  coni^pomling 
name  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  2  and  JS  eh  7. 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 
BAKBAKKAR  (np3P3).— A  Levite  (1  Ch 
915).    See  GENEALOGY. 

BAKBUK  (p«p3).— The  ancestor  of  cer- 
tain Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub. 
(Ezr  251,  Neh  753).  Called  ACUB  (1  Es  533). 

BAKBUKIAH  (n;p^p3).— 1.  A  Levite  who  *  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem'  (Neh  II17).  2.  One  of  the  porters 
who  *  kepi  i  lie  ward  at  the  storehouses  of  the  gates ' 
(Neh  1-2-°;.  Sec  GENEALOGY. 

BAKEMEATS.— Gn  4017  only,   'all  manner  oi 
b.  for  Pharaoh5  (Heb.  lit.  'all  kinds  of  food  of 
Pharaoh's  bakers'  work')-    ^r-  Murray  (Oxf.  Eng. 
Diet, )  gives  the  meaning  of  b.  as  simply  f  pastry, 
a  pie.'    It  is  any  kind  of  meat  baked  or  cooked: 
cf.  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Cant.  Tales,  345— 
*  Withoute  bake  mete  was  never  hi*  bom 
Of  fleissch  and  fissch.' 

And  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  I.  ii.  180— 
*  The  funeral  baked  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.* 

J.  HASTINGS. 
BAKING.— See  BREAD. 

BALAAM  (ojfo).-- Nu  22-24.  318*1*,  Bt  234  (Neb 
132),  Jos  1322  249- 10,  Mic  65,  2  P  215,  Jude  T.»,  Eev  214. 
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The  subject  of  a  very  remarkable  story  in  con- 
nexion with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness.  The  present  narrative  has  arisen  from 
the  combination  of  several  more  or  less  ancient 
traditions.  V-'o^1"!'"  to  the  latest,  embodied  in 
the  Priestly  ooue  (P),  and  contained  in  NuSl8-16 
(comp.  Kev  214),  Balaam  was  a  Midianitish  coun- 
sellor, who  persuaded  his  people  to  seduce  the 
Israelites  by  means  of  certain  immoral  rites  This 
is  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  great  sin  of 
Baal-papr  (Ku  25),  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  with 
the  aifair  of  Cozbi  (256f-),  which  has  been  combined 
with  the  story  of  Baal-peor  (251"5),  the  former  being 
connected  with  the  Midianites,  the  latter  with  the 
Moa bites.  In  revenge  for  this,  Balaam  was  after- 
wards slain  with  the  princes  of  Midian  (Nu  SI8,  Jos 
1322).  It  h<  -  *•»  •  <v  ••<'"!  ,'i,  it  this  story  arose 
partly  out  o,"  «  ,  •  o  '  •  ,irt  of  the  priestly 
narrator  in  •  •»  •  ••:•  •  •  i  ,  u  in;  jp>  ':i-i>*  <  C\ 

prophet  of  t  •  • '.  ;.     ,  "i     ••  •  eo».  o.  j.  ;<  OMM  .'\tr 

for  the  gre;  "  ,•  '  >  i  „  ,  ..  It  is,  however", 
very  doubtful  whether  this  story  belongs  to  the 
earliest  form  of  P,  and  it  is  by  X  •  •  •  j  ••  ' 

to  the  very  latest  redactor.     It  is        i 

Bev  214  definitely  connects  the    •":,•>        \   •    , 
sacrificial  rites  to  heathen  gods, — a  fact  implied,  but 
not  distinctly  stated  by  P. 

The  more  ancient  and  far  more  picturesque  story 
is  that  contained  in  Nu  222~24.  According  to 
this,  Balaam  is  a  prophet  from  Pethor,  which  is  by 
the  F.  i|»irijL>.*.  :i  j-lace  otherwise  unknown,  who 
is  !»•  I»<1  b\  I) .  ,  !v.  king  of  Moab,  to  come  and 
pronounce  a  curse  on  the  Israelites.  Balaam 
earnestly  endeavours  to  carry  out  Balak's  wishes, 
but  by  divine  inspiration  pronounces  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  curse.  He  is  dismissed  by  Balak,  and 
returns  to  his  home,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  story  has  no  noint  of  contact 
with  that  of  P,  and  can  be  reconciled  with  it  only 
by  modifying  or  eliminating  2425.  If  Balaam  had 
returned  to  his  home  he  could  not  be  in  the 
Midianitish  camp  immediately  afterwards.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  Nu  222»24  belongs  to  the 
composite  narrative  known  as  JE.  But  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  critical 
analysis  of  (lie  jui -*!•;•<!.  Some,  having  regard  to 
il-  £'  n  ml  nniix  01  j'i.::»o-i  and  sentiment,  have 
»— i  i.- He-1,  u  in  i:-  lo.'.i!,  y  10  J;  others  refer  only 
the  episode  of  Balaam's  journey  to  J  and  the 
rest  to  E.  It  is. probable,  however,  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  has  been  a  more  continuous 
interweaving  of  the  two  sources.  The  sacrificial 
rites  of  224<r-2330  seem  to  point  to  E,  and  the 
symmetry  of  that  section  seems  to  require  that  it 
should  be  referred  in  the  mam  to  one  source.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  episode  of  Balaam's  journey, 
with  lit  lie  doubt,  belong  to  J.  There  are  also 
signs  of  compo'-iio  anilioi>liip  in  other  parts.  Thus 
22s*  and  22-J  MI  c  evidently  (Lupl  KM  I  <>.  so  are  w.2  and 
4b.  A  helpful  criterion  Is  the  distinction  of  divine 
names  in  certain  verses  of  ch.  22,  esp.  9  and  ^ ; 
where,  as  in  234,  an^  anthropomorphic  character  is 
assigned  to  God  Himself  as  contrasted  with  the 
an^el  of  J"  of  v.22  etc.  It  seems  therefore  right  to 
assign  vy> 10- 12  and  20  to  E,  but  these  pretty  clearly 
carry  with  them  vv> 1?"16.  It  matters  little  how 
we  assign  the  remaining  verses,  as  both  accounts 
must  have  contained  statements  of  the  same  kind. 
But  if  J  is  the  fundamental  account,  w.4"7  will 
belong  to  it.  Ch.  24  involves  a  further  question. 
If  the  prophccie*  of  ch.  23  belong  to  E,  it  is 

abable  thai  these  belong  to  J.  But  they  are 
leyed  to  have  undergone  a  very  considerable 
revision  and  expansion  Ly  a  later  reviser,  either 
before  or  after  the  union  (if  J  and  E.  The  passage 
esp.  assigned  to  a  Late  date  is  w.20"24,  which  refers 
to  the  period  of  Assyr.  ascendency.  The  insertion 
of  ( the  elders  of  Midian '  in  221-"7  is  probably  the 


work  of  a  much  later  reviser,  who  thereby  thought 
to  connect  the  story  more  closely  with  that  of  P. 

If  this  analysis  is  in  the  main  correct,  there  will 
be  found  a  considerable  difference  of  character  in 
the  stories  of  J  and  E.  According  to  the  first, 
Balaam  makes  no  difficult'  ? ""  *•  "  •  •  nor  does 
he  receive  any  revelation  «  •  '  •  but  of  his 

own  accord  he  intimates  to  Balak  that  as  a  prophet 
he  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  J".  Balaam  dis- 
covers his  sin  in  going,  only  by  the  intervention  of 
'the  angel  of  J",'  and  at  once  proposes  to  return. 
For  the  first  time  he  is  permitted  to  go,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  he  does  not/  attempi  1o  resist 
the  inspiration  of  God.  2235  is  indeed  icfoncd  by 
some  to  the  reviser  of  JE,  but  some  such  limited 
permission  is  at  any  rate  implied  in  v.38.  When 
Balaam  arrives  at  Kiriath-huzoth,  he  is  shown  the 
whole  company  of  the  Israelites  dwelling  'ic<  01  dlniy 
to  their  tribes.  The  spirit  of  God  conies  upon  JMTSI 
and  he  bursts  ii  '  ,  ,  :"  •  »1  ,*•»."  praise,  suggested 
in  its  form  by  »  ,  ,  ••  ••  him.  The  chief 
thought  is  the  A,  i.mi  o.  ,ii  huge  encampment 
in  its  ordered  array — 

1  As  gurdens  by  the  river  side, 
As  lig-n-aloes  which  J"  hath  planted, 
As  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters.' 

What  Balaam,  according  to  the  story,  foretells,  is 
the  increase  in  the  multitude  of  the  people  and  the 
power  of  their  king.  This  provokes  Balak's  anger ; 
he  smites  his  hands  together,  and  would  have  dis- 
missed Balaam  at  once ;  but  with  great  dignity  the 
latter  justifies  himself,  and,  regardless  of  Balak's 
wrath,  he  proceeds  to  predict  the  destruction,  first 
of  Moab,  then  of  Edom,  at  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Israel.  Balak  himself  seems  overawed  by  th  e  torrent 
of  inspired  rhetoric,  and  he  has  nothing  more  to 
say  to  the  prophet,  who  immediately  retires.  J's 
narrative  is  terse  and  vigorous  throughout,  full  of 
quamtncss,  yet  always  dignified  and  picturesque 
\  ahoiii  ^MiKMo'iii'ico.  What  remains  of  E's 
rn:ji'ii.\'>  f<;iU  <  .  ;  -icily  below  it  in  point  of 
!,,e:«'irv  *noi.  h  i->  mo'ie  ornate,  but  less  really 
beautiful.  There  is  a  tendency  to  what  appeals 
like  an  artificial  repetition  of  similar  incidents. 
Balak  twice  appeals  to  Balaam,  who  twice  in  his 
turn  appeals  to  Grod,  and  twice  receives  an  answer 
from  Him.  Thrice  Balak  builds  for  Balaam  seven 
altars,  and  offers  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every 
altar,  and  the  language  in  which  Balak's  command 
is  given  and  carried  out  is  repeated  each  time.  We 
might  add  that  thrice  Balaam  pronounces  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  only  that  the  third 
blessing  of  E  has  disappeared  m  ch.  24  to  make 
uav  iol  the  "  -  "  ""  mr 


tind  rNii'.iiiilno 

the  way  t',,1 
tells  Him  i  s-. 


71;.    <>f  J.        Thf,'T    I-.    TMOMO/C1', 

iiijrji'ii-iii,Htt<iMi  o.  -i-oi'iiii'.Hiy 


-  ]  ;,-],-.,  -"'Mi  God  (234).  He 
••  •  n  I  ':•!  seven  altars,  and 
offered  a  builoek  and  a,  ram  on  every  altar,  and 
implies  therefrom  a  hope  that  He  will  grant  his 
wish;  and  there  is  an  almost  mechanical  view  of 
inspiration  in  the  thought  of  the  word  put  in 
Balaam's  mouth  (23s).  w  hat  a  difference  between 
this  and  the  thought  of  J  (242),  that  the  Spirit  so 
takes  possession  of  him  that  his  whole  nature  ia 
aglow  J  Then  again,  how  unnatural  coinpai.iiively 
Balak's  conduct  is  !  How  strange  that  he  should 
have  put  up  with  Balaam's  utterances  so  com- 
placently, and  contented  himself  with  a  mild 
remonstrance.  (See  HEXATETJCH,  NUMBERS.) 

But  the  most  important  difference  in  the 
stories  is  the  contrast  which  they  present  in 
the  character  of  Balaam.  In  J  there  is  nothing 
i  eproachfnl  in  his  conduct.  He  acts  up  to  his  HghL 
with  perfect  consistency.  But  the  Balaam  of  E 
is  of  a  much  lower  order.  He  has  indeed  a 
higher  perception  of  the  moral  beauty  of  righteous 
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ness.  He  can  say  with  all  sincerity,  'Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be 
like  his  '  (2310).  This  can  hardly  at  so  early  a  date 
mean,  *  May  I  in  some  future  state  have  the 
rewards,  even  without  the  reality,  of  a  righteous 
life  here,'  but,  *  May  I  in  my  last  moments  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  have  lived  a 
righteous  life  to  the  very  end.'  But,  in  spite  of 
such  noble  sentiments,  the  Balaam  of  E  is  a 
selfish,  grasping  man.  He  covets  the  rewards  of 
Balak,  and  is  restrained  from  taking  them  only  hy 
a  sordid  fear  of  God,  who  could  make  the  conse- 
quence of  so  doing  worse  than  losing  them.  He  is 
not  content  to  know  God's  will,  but  tries  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  cajole  God  into  changing 
His  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  making  wrong  right. 
Five  times  he  attempts  to  obtain  God's  consent, 
and  always  fails.  It  may  be  thought  that  this 
estimate  of  Balaam's  character  as  portrayed  in  E 
assumes  a  higher  view  of  God  and  morality  than 
E  may  be  supposed  to  have  had.  The  Grod  of 
1  S  IS-'9  was  not  '  a  man,  that  he  should  repent.1 
But  could  this  be  said  of  the  God  of  E  ?  Probably 
not  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  Balaam's  persistence  is 
evidently  due  to  selfishness  and  greed. 

Some  regret  may  be  felt  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  critical  analysis  of  Balaam's  story  destroys  its 
value  as  the  study  of  an  instructively  composite 
character.  But  this  is  not  so  much  so  as  appears 
at  first  sight,  The  great  sermon  of  Bp*  Butler, 
for  example,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  nar- 
rative of  E.  His  allusion  to  P's  story  as  part  of 
Balaam's  career  does  not  affect  his  main  argument 
much  more  than  the  words  of  Micah  (66^)  erro- 
neously put  by  him  into  Balaam's  mouth.  The 
real  value  of  his  sermon  arises  out  of  his  insight 
into  human  nature  and  motive.  On  the  other  side, 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  critical  process 
removes  at  least  one  very  serious  moral  difficulty, 
that,  as  the  narrative  now  stands,  God  allows 
Balaam  to  go  on  certain  conditions,  and  before  the 
conditions  have  been  violated  is  angry,  and  punishes 
him  for  acting  on  this  permission. 

The  date  and  origin  of  the  Balaam  story  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.  The  reference  to 
the  subjugation  of  Moab  (24F),  if  we  suppose  that 
these  are  ,••  o;  *••><'•  -  only  in  a  literary  sense,  seems 
to  point,  !'»'  'iu  .iahwistic  narrative,  to  a  date 
posterior  to  David's  Moabitish  war  (238);  and 
it  '-  T-;M-*\-  1"\  »*y  to  be  much  later  —  indeed  it 
is  '  :  -  !;  •  :cl-,i.i  «  that  the  story  is  based  on  a  much 
earner  xegeua.  The  speaking  of  animals  is  a 
common  feature  of  the  early  folk-lore  of  many 
nations,  and  this  incident  has  its  obvious  parallel 
in  the  Jahwistic  story  of  Paradise  Among  some 
of  the  Norwegian  peasantry  the  bo!iof  that,  bears 
could  speak,  and  refrained  from  doing  so  only 
from  fear  of  man,  continued  down  to  comparatively 
recent  times. 

T    i  •  \ir  >  •  —  T-o  ».  nf\  ni'l  r1  rr  i."  r  of  B^'-rn  have  b^on 

»  •*•  1>  M:\  '  ;  11  lii'^c  i  :  i...  i  "  <'f  ;  »i  i    -  -  and  -  •  n  »•  s     Hy  •  "• 

,  »   i>  ".    hi.*  .is1,  ;n  (1  £    '  n.  l\  j  (   •  >v  odged  to  Toe  the  most 

!•'  r  »lt»f   >'!'  "<  "  -  r:"<n  o»  !&•>  IS     •  ••  upon  the  character  of 

Balaam.    Among    i  '«••<.  i  •  »n  •     •  •    <•  no  n  i\\  be  rnonili-ncd 

the  sermons  of  F.  i>.  M.i.n.*.  n-  1  I*   ,i  \V;l  ,v»s 

l'\  1J.  WOOD". 

BAIiAH  (n?2),  Jos  19s.  —  A  town  of  Simeon, 
perhaps  the  same  as  Bealoth,  and  ,••,••  s  \  ;  \ 
bilhah  of  a  parallel  passage  1  Ch  X-  «•.' 

these  is  known.  C.  R. 


BALAK  (p^>;  'mnkinjr  empty  or  waste5).  — 
A  king  of  Moab  Mho.  .u'oouiiug  to  a  story  pre- 
served in  Xu  22-^-1,  Imoci  Uio  prophet  Balaam 
to  curse  the  Isiaehtcs  before  their  entry  into 
Canaan.  See  BALAAM.  F.  H.  WOODS. 

BALAMON  (BaAa^,  AY  Balamo).—  A  town  near 
Dothaim  (Jth  8s,  cf.  Ca  811). 


BALANCE  (D'tftto,  n^,  ft/y<fr). — Weighing  was  per 
formed  from  early  times  in  Egypt,  and  was  probably 
thence  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews.  All  Oriental 
balances  were  equal-armed,  the  principle  of  lever- 
* '  *  **'.*£  been  apparently  an 
,',••  •  •>  the  East  under  Roman 
influence.  In  Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  balances 
of  all  sizes  were  employed ;  the  li.igi  r  ore, -3  having 
a,  fixed  pole  for  support,  a  beam  *>i  so'  ruil  feet  m 
length,  and  large  scale  pans  hung  by  cords.  To 
test  the  evenness  of  the  balance  a  tongue  was 
attached  to  it,  but  instead  of  -1  *  • ,  '  *  ongue 
against  a  long  vertical  sling  <  ,..  '•,«>,  as  in 
modern  tunes,  the  ancient  tongue  was  below  the 
beam,  and  the  vertically  of  it  (and  evenness  of  the 
beam)  was  observed  against  a  plummet.  As  the 
plummet  was  easily  set  swinging  by  a  lurch  of  the 
stand,  the  characteristic  action  shown  in  weighing  is 
for  the  man  to  steady  the  plummet  with  his  hand 
in  order  to  read  its  position.  Smaller  balances  were 
held  in  the  hand,  hung  by  a  cord.  The  beam  was 
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a  circular  bar,  t ,-.  |  «oi  * '\'rr  io  the  ends ;  the  suspension 
was  by  a  hole  ( li  o1,^  .1 1 1 ,  or  sometimes  merely  by  a 
string*  tied  around  it,  which  would  give  great 
opening  for  fraud  ;  the  pans  were  hung  by  cords, 
which  passed  through  slanting  holes  cut  in  the 
beam,  emerging  in  the  width  ot  the  ends. 

In  OT  the  balance  appears  as  a  regular  article 
of  daily  use.  Abraham  weighs  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  for  the  field  of  Ephrpn  (Gn  2316) ; 
and  soon  after  Eliezer  gives  weighed  jewellery,  an 
earring  of  half  a  shekel  and  two  bracelets  of  ten 
shekels,  to  Eebekah.  The  total  weight  of  the  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  used  for  the  tabernacle  is  all 
stated  (Ex  38'J4*29) ;  and  the  weight  of  the  offerings 
made  at  the  dedication  (Nu  713  etc.).  And  this 
is  quite  in  accord  with  the  style  of  the  elaborate 
summaries  of  \ui;.li!^  -wl.ic1!  Hie  Egyptian  scribea 
used  to  reckon  iij»  ;,•  \}M*>  ]>•  i  io-i.  Tins  precisenesa 
of  weighing,  however,  seems  to  have  been  lost  to 
the  Hebrews  in  PaL,  as  there  is  no  record  of  the 
weighing  of  metal  for  the  temple,  and  David 
mentions  quantities  in  the  vaguest  manner  (1  Ch 
2214),  while  the  habit  of  using  the  balance  seems  to 
have  revived  in  the  later  and-  more  commercial 
times,  to  judge  by  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in 
late  books. 

The  falsification  of  the  balance  was  common 
among  the  Hebrews  as  shown  by  continual  denuncia- 
tions of  the  practice,  in  Leviticus  just  balances  are 
enjoined  (1930),  as  by  Ezekiel  (4510);  and  Amos  (85), 
Micah  (611),  and  the  Pro  verbs  (II1)  specially  inveigh 
against  false  balances.  The  exactness  of  the 
balance  was  even  considered  a  divine  matter,  as 
well  as  the  precision  of  the  weights  (Pr  1611). 
For  these  references  to  the  standards,  see  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES.  W.  M.  FLINDEBS  PETRJE. 

BALD  LOCUST.—See  LOCUST. 

BALDNESS,  loss  of  the  hair.~~Two  forms  aie 
contrasted  in  Lv  134(>-43}  noqp  or  crown-baldness 
(^aXa/cpwaa,  LXX),  and  TO:  or  forehead  baldness ; 
the  Hob.  name  referring  to  the  fictitious  appear- 
ance of  height  which  it  gives  to  the  head  (d^a^a- 
Adz/rw/io,,  LXX).  These  forms  are  also  distinguished 
by  Aristotle  (ffist.  An.  iii.  11.  8).  Baldness  did 
not  render  the  Israelite  ceremonially  unclean,  and 
thus  differed,  from  the  JBahereth  zaraath  or  spot 
of  the  <om;  ;.ri  HI-*  ]>;i?.i-ir'  M-OSJ-O  Tineatonsui ans 
or  nngwoim,  ihe  condition  described  by  Celsus  aa 
ophiasis ;  while  the  other  form  of  spot  mentioned 
along  with  it  in  Lv  13,  Bohafy  or  psoriasis,  is  not 
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contagious  (Lv  IS39),  and  did  not  therefore  make 
the  sufferer  unclean.  Baldness  is  not  a  sign  of 
old  age  in  the  Bible,  like  grey  hair;  but  is  re- 
garded as  due  to  excessive  labour  with  exposure  to 
the  sun,  as  in  thoso  <  :P-  Vy<.u  in  the  siege  of  Tyre 
(Ezk  2918),  among  v  ho  • -  nay  have  been  induced 
by  the  salt  water  and  a  salt  hsh  diet,  supposed  in 
Shetland  to  cause  baldness.  An  Arab,  poet  calls 
ci  own-baldness  the  baldness  of  slaves,  while  the 
other  form  is  called  noble  baldness,  as  due  to  the 
pressure  of  a  helmet.  It  was  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
i.  ^ jftdr.h" 071  and  servitude  of  backsliding  Israel, 
that  instead  of  curled  and  dressed  hair  they  were 
to  show  baldness  (Is  324). 

*  Bald-head '  was  a  term  of  reproach  (2  K  S28),  as 
was  calvus  among  the  Romans,  and  ^aXct/cpfo  among 
the  Greeks  (see  Suetonius  in  Cces.  45.  3,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, Nuiest  240 ;  Equites,  550).  Synesius  wrote 
a  defence  of  baldness  of  which  an  Eng.  tr,  was 
published  by  Fleming  in  1579.  A  more  famous 
defence  was  Hucbald's  remarkable  alliterative 
poem  of  136  lines,  de  laudibus  calvitiit  each  word  of 
which  begins  with  the  letter  C  (Dornavius,  Amphi- 
theatre Sapient.  Socrat.  i.  290). 

Baldness  seems  not  to  have  been  common  in  Bible- 
lands,  nor  is  it  very  frequently  noticed  among  the 
Jews  to  this  day.  The  name  of  Kareah,  father  of 
Johanan  (2  K  2S28),  means  *  bald-head/  and  Korah 
refers  to  baldness,  as  Lat.  name  Calvus  (Gn  36s- 1<J, 
Ex  621).  Possibly,  the  frequency  of  ceremonial 
shaving  of  the  head  may  have  had  some  effect 
in  preventing  it.  This  reason  is  given  by  Hero- 
dotus for  its  rarity  in  Egypt  (iii.  12).  Mummy 
heads,  TM  • .  !: « »f ;  •  -i  shaven  (see  Gn  4114),  are  seldom 
bald.  ]  ;  ^  .  <  • , :  .  only  three  bald  heads  out  of  500. 
Egyptians  generally  concealed  baldness  by  wear- 
ing wigs,  and  one  female  head  in  the  Camb.  Mus. 
had  locks  of  hair  gummed  on  over  the  bare  scalp. 
In  Papyrus  Ebers  (c.  B.C.  1500)  there  are  eleven 
prescriptions  to  prevent  baldness.  But,  although 
rare  in  Egypt,  Leo  Africanus  says  it  is  common  in 
Barbary.  Many  of  the  Egyp.  priests  were  shaven, 
and  are  therefore  called  Feket  or  bald-headed ;  and 
1  '*'.••  ::  .•  -fo:'.vi  ;•-•  ,V  baldness  disqualified 
•  ur  i1.  :,'.  '  <>,»•:  i  I  -.  .1  •  •&!»,  LXX),  although 
it  did  not  preclude  them  from  partaking  of  tne 
sacred  food.  Even  shaving  the  head  was  for- 
bidden to  the  priest  (Lv  218).  A  similar  contrast 
is  implied  in  the  piohibHion  of  'rounding  the 
corners'  of  the  liu-i-I  (Lv  1027)  amon^  ordinary 
Israelites  todi  i;),i",i  A\  them  from  their  heathen 
TKi;.'lil;om-,  who  cut  their  hair  in  a  circular  form, 
ah  i  hat  01  IKqnysus  was  cut  (Herod,  iii  8).  The 
modern  Egyptians  ami  BMi.ii  \  adopi  a  similar  mode 
of  Liiiting;  while  the  1'al.  jaul  Arabian  Jews  keep 
the  Levitical  custom,  and,  at  the  halaJca  or  first 
cutting  of  the  hair  at  the  age  of  four  years,  do  not 
cut  the  corners  (Schechter,  Jewish  Quart.  JRev. 
ii.  16): 

Artificial  baldness,  by  shaving,  was  a  sign  of 
mourning,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  amongj 
other  Braces.  Bions  comment  on  its  folly,  quasi 
calvitw  mveror  levetur,  is  quoted  by  Cicero  ( Tusc, 
Disp.  iii.  26).  In  this  manner  Mardonius  and  his 
army  mourned  for  Masistius,  cutting  off  not  only 
their  own  hair,  but  that  of  their  horses  (Herod, 
ix.  24;  see  also  Patroclus'  funeral,  IL  xxiii.  46; 
also  Odyss.  iv.  198  .  ^  ••• « .1.  ??'  ••  T.  1  IT'T  Micah 
bids  the  women  of  Mjr  *  "  ,i',  ••  ,,\  •  I.H  !!:•<  !\*  •  bald 
(I18),  and  enlarge  their  baldness  as  the  nesher  or 
neophron  (Egyp.  vulture),  which  has  a  featherless 
head.  Baldness,  produced  by  cutting  off  the  hair, 
is  associated  with  mouining  in  Ts  15-  2212,  Jer  48s7 
166,  Ezk  2731,  and  Am  810.  It  is  used  metaphorically 
for  mouinintf  in  Jer  475  and  Ezk  718. 

Symbolical  baldness  by  shaving  was  the  sign  of 
the  expiry  ol  the  Naziritc's  vow  (Nu  618).  At  the 
expiiy  or  Ins  vow  Si.  Paul  shaved  his  head  at 


Cenchrese,  and  he  fulfilled  later  the  rituai  ol 
purification  (Ac  1818  2124).  Shaving  in  connexion 
with  vows  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  thus 
the  people  of  Argos  shaved  their  heads  in  token 
of  their  vow  to  recover  Thyrsea  (Herod,  i.  82). 
Shaving  the  forehead  was  not  permitted  to  the 
Jews  (Sechorat  43.  3,  and  Sifre  on  Nu).  These 
shavings  were  essentially  representative  sacrifices  ; 
in  the  usual  heathen  form,  they  were  intended  to 
propitiate  the  deity  invoked.  The  Jewish  tonsure 
was  partly  thanksgiving,  hence  the  hair  was  burnt 
in  the  fire  of  the  peace-offering  (Nu  618) ;  it  was 
also  partly  purificatory,  *  as  if  by  this,  deficiencies 
in  religious  service  were  cut  off5  (Babanus  Maui . 
de  Cleric.  Inst.  i.  3).  Shaving  was  on  this  account 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  purification  of  Levites 
(Nu  S7).  AtrioMi:  -ome  races  partial  tonsure  is  a 
tribal  inn1 !;,  ,\  .  M>I  example,  the  occipital  tonsure 
of  the  Philippine  ^Etas. 

The  primitive  Christian  tonsure  was  votive,  and 
was  falsely  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  St. 
Peter  (Greg.  Tour,  de  gloria  V  ••'  •.  i.  ?s\  n,  .:(, 
really  dates  from  the  5th  cent.  I  !i  I  ,i  i  PI  ."I-  -i:. 
crown-tonsure  icpro^smcd  the  crown  of  thorns 
(Raban.  i.  3).  The  IZasicin  or  Pauline  tonsure 
was  total  shaving  or  close  cropping  of  the  head, 
and  was  derived  from  Egypt.  The  Celtic  or 
Johannine  tonsure,  which  was  a  shaving  of  the 
front  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  ears  and  vertex, 
existed  in  Spain,  where  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
4th  Council  of  Toledo  (Canon  xli.) ;  it  was  also 
practised  in  Celtic  Britain  (Gildas,  Epist.  ii.), 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  (Bede,  -ffita.  Ecd.^  iv.l,  v.  2), 
as  well  as  among  the  ^s-xon-  '  \pol!>i;.Li-  Sidonius, 
Epist.  ad  Lamprid.  \\.\.  {',.  Ii  vus  £>:obably  the 
survival  of  a  pre-Christian  badge  of  soiviuulo,  as 
the  word  Mapl,  {  bald-headed,'  for  servant  existed 
in  pre-Christian  times,  as  in  the  names  Maolduin 
and  Maoldarach.  Lucat-Maol  was  a  heathen 
,  '  ,  •  }+•  of  St.  Patrick.  Tonsure  of  women 
v;  f  ."  :!••  judgment  of  St.  Paul,  shameful 
(1  Co  II5),  and  the  early  Church  decided  at  the 
Council  of  Gangra  that  if  a  woman  polled  her  head 
she  should  be  excommunicated  (Socrates,  HE  iii. 
42),  See  BARBER,  HAIR,  SHAVING. 

A.  MACALISTER. 

BALM  (15f  ?8rt,  n?  ?ert ;  LXX  /njrlvij ;  resina). 
— It  is  I  •  ""•  -n  determine,  on  philological 
grounds.  ,  ;  •  intended  by  zori;  and  as 

the  ancient  translations  do  not  agree  on  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  it  must  remain  uncertain. 
The  substances  with  which  it  is  mentioned  (Gn 
37s5,  cf.  4311)  make  it  probable  that  it  was  an 
aromatic  gum  or  spice.  If  the  substance  alluded 
to  by  Jeremiah  (S22  4611  518)  be  the  same,  powerful 
medicinal  virtues  were  attributed  to  it.  It  was 
i-l  ••  •"•  .•  1 1  article  of  commerce  in  Gilead,  dealt  in 
M  -I, '.»:,! i  and  Israel  (Ezk  2717). B  No  mention  is 
made  of  a  balm  tree  as  growing  in  Gilead.  It  is 
not  certain  fromllie  exinc-Mon-,  'Is  there  no  balm 
in  Gilead?'  and  'Go  up  mio  Gilead  and  take 
balm,'  that  the  substance  was  produced  there,  any 
more  than  from  the  expression  that  *  Judah  and 
the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants,  they 
traded  in  balm,'  implies  that  it  was  produced  in 
their  country.  Gilead  was  an  indefinite  geo- 
graphical expression  for  the  district  stretching 
eastward  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates  and 
an  unknown  extent  southward.  A  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  Arabia  passed  through  it,  and  spices 
and  balms  and  incense  foiined  an  important  part 
of  the  wares  carried  by  the  Ishmaelites  through  this 
territory.  Whether  the  substance  was  produced 
in  it  or  not,  Gilead  would  seem  to  have  been  an 
entrepot  for  it.  This  is  all  we  know  from  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  substance  or  substances  intended, 
Any  attempt  to  identify  them  must  be  conjectural, 
and  he  who  hazards  a  guess  will  be  largely  in- 
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financed  by  his  opinion  as  to  whether  balm  was  a 
product  of  Gilead  or  an  article  of  commerce  there 
and  in  Pal.  If  we  assume  that  it  was  a  product  of 
Gilead,  we  have  no  known  tree  in  that  region 
which  produces  a  medicinal  aromatic  gum  or 
spice.  Mastich  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  substance.  The  tree  which  produces  it,  how- 
ever, although  abundant  along  the  coast  and  lower 
mountains  of  W.  Pal.,  has  not  been  leported  E. 
of  the  Jordan.  The  author  searched  for  it  in  the 
forests  of  Gilead  and  Bashan  without  finding  it. 
Moreover,  the  Ishmaelites  (Gn  3725)  brought  it, 
%Yith  Arabian  gums  and  spicesj  '  "  r  ilead  to 

Dothan  on  their  way  to  Egypt      "*  is,  and 

always  has  been,  a  leading  product  of  Chios  and 
other  islands  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  was  certainly 
not  a  product  of  Arabia.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  xii.  36), 
indeed,  speaks  of  a  mastich  produced  in  India  and 
Arabia,  but  it  was  produced  by  a  '  prickly  shi  ub/  and 
therefore  cannot  be  the  gum  fiomPistaciaLentiscus, 
L.  In  other  places  he  calls  the  true  mastich  resin  of 
lentisJc  (xxiv,  22.  28).  He  attributes  to  it  a  long  list 
of  virtues-,  j.i  IIUMJM  11  y  astringent  and  detergent. 

Mecca,  &//<••"  //i,"  I  lie  product  of  Balsawiodendron 
Gileademe>  Kth.»  and  B.  Opobalsamum,  Kth.,  has 
the  weight  of  tradition  in  its  favour.  Jos.  (Ant. 
vm.  vi.  6)  says  that  the  Jews  believe  that  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  who  doubtless  had  botanical  gardens  in 
many  places,  gave  Solomon  a  root  of  it;  and  we 
have  evidence  that  it  was  cultivated  in  the  lower 
Jordan  Valley.  Tristram  says,  'From  Jericho 
OJ<('ii.'ri  obtained  plants  for  htir  J'JIMION-  at 
iio!'o|.)!.^;  an  imperial  guard  was  ;»!.  (,  .1  O.«M  the 
gardens,  and  twice  was  the  balm  tree  exhibited  in 
triumph  in  the  streets  of  Kome.'  It  has,  however, 
now  disappeared,  The  product  of  these  trees  is 
known  in  Arabic  by  the  name  of  balasdn,  from 
jvhich  Bd\crcL[LQv,  balsamum,  bnlsam>  and  balm  are 
probably  derived.  The  balasdn  tree  is  denned  by 
the  Arab.  "  v  <  •  i  ;  *  •  -  •,  •  ,  •  •  tain  kind  of  tree 
or  shrub,  •  r,  •  ':*  '.-.'i11'  «•  (faenna),  having 
many  leaves,  inclining  to  white,  in  odour  resem- 
bling the  rue,  the  berry  of  which  has  an  oil  which 
is  more  potent  than  the  berry,  as  the  berry  is  than 
the  wood.'  Avicenna  speaks  of  its  properties  and 
virtues  at  length,  and  quotes  Dioscorides  to  the 
effect  that  the  tree  *  grows  only  in  the  country  of  the 
Jews,  which  is  Palestine,  in  the  Ghor,  '  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho,  but  is  i  •  '  r:  \'\  «•!••;•  :  ,hat  this  was 
the  only  or  the]  i  •  ;,.  !  •••  i  ••  i  >•  i  s-'tree.  That 
Avicenna  does  r<«:  <  o-  o  .•  :  v  '•  ,  :  e  mastich  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  he  presently  says  that 
'  some  prefer  to  mix  this  unguent  (gum)  with  other 
unguents  (gums),  as  unguent  of  the  green  berry, 
and  unguent  of  cnrnplme  \htnr  «„  and  unguent 
(gum)  of  the  mastich  tree.'  Balm  of  Gilead  was 
h-i  UK  il\  r  i  .  '.  used  even  in  Europe,  but  it  has  now 
"  ' 


'I  he  monks  of  •!•!(.•»  .,..«  •(•••>.  \  1*111  zaftfi&m, 
Balanites  jEgyptiaca,  Del.,  as  the  Balm  of  Gilead. 
They  prepare  an  oily  gum  from  the  fruit  of  this 
species,  which  is  sold  in  tin  cases  to  travellers  as 
the  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  said  also  to  be  beneficial 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  sores. 

G.  E.  POST. 

BALNUUS  (A  BdXrovos,  B  BaX^ofls),  1  Es  9».— 
in  Ezr  1C80,  which  see. 


BALSAM.—  See  BALM. 

BALTASAR  (BaXrcwriEp),  the  Greek  form  of  Bel- 
shazzar  in  Dn  5  etc.,  Bar  I11  12,  and  also  of  Belte- 
shazzar  ,  Dn  4,  etc.  Clearly,  the  names  are  confused 
in  ignorance  ;  for  while  Vulg.  renders  both  names 
K  :  .  .  t  >.  by  Baltassar,  Syr  renders  both  by 
Blitsiiatsar.  Codex  A  in  Dn  presents  "Ba.pra.crdp. 

J.  T.  MARSHALL. 


BAMAH  (Ezk  2029)  is  the  Heb.  name  for  ' High 
Place '  (wh.  see),  and  is  retained  by  the  EV  in  the 
second  half  of  this  verse  on  account  of  the 
etymology  given  in  the  first  half.  It  is  obviously 
a  contemptuous  derivation  that  the  prophet  means 
to  suggest ;  but  the  precise  point  of  it  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained.  The  word  is  resolved  into  its 
syllables,  and  these  appear  to  be  identified  re- 
spectively with  two  words  meaning  'come'  and 
( what ' ;  thus  :  e  What  (MAH)  is  the  Ba-mah  where- 
unto  ye  come  (BA)?'  Ewald  and  others  hava 
supposed  that  the  verb  *  come '  (or  *  enter ')  is  used 
in  an  obscene  sense,  with  an  allusion  to  the  immoral 
practices  associated  with  the  worship  at  these 
sanctuaries  (cf.  Am  27,  Hos  413f ) ;  but  this  view, 
even  if  adopted,  does  not  remove  "•  <>\  • 
of  the  verse.  A  parallel  may  be  <>  "  .  •: 
derivation  of  the  word  for  *  manna '  in  Ex  1615  (see 
RV).  J.  SKINNER. 

t  BAMOTH  (riD$),   Ku  SI1*3*,  a  station  in  the 

journey  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jordan,  i  ,  o*  > i  1  >\\  ,  *  » 
same  as  BAMOTH-BAAL,  Nu  2241  RVm  i*  the 'nigh 
places  of  Baal '  AY,  RV),  to  which  Balak  brought 
Balaam.  Bamoth-baal  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
cities  belonging  to  Reuben  (Jos  1317)  along  with 
Beth-baal-meon,  and  both  being  seats  of  Baal- 
worship  they  may  be  included  in  '  the  high  places 3 
of  Is  152;  but  the  reference  here  is  doubtful  (cf. 
Dillmann's  note  on  the  verse  in  his  Isaiah}.  HDD  m, 
mentioned  oa  the  Moabite  Stone,  1.  27,  as  restored 
by  Mesha,  may  be  the  same  as  Bamoth.  For  its 
position  see  EXODUS,  BOUTE  or. 

A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

BAN  (A  My,  B  Bcwwfc),  1  Es  537.— The  head  of  a 
family  which  could  not  trace  their  descent  from 
Israel  at  the  return  under  Zerub.  The  passage  is 
corrupt.  The  corresp.  name  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  260 
Neh  762  is  Tobiah ;  but  in  both  of  the  can.  books 
some  MSS  of  the  LXX  insert  a  name  viol  Bond, 
of  which  Ban  may  be  the  equivalent. 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

BANAIAS  (Barnes)  1  Es  986=BENAIAH  Ezr  ID43. 

BAND. — Three  words  of  different  origin  and 
meaning  but  the  same  ^j-iirn/  aio  all  found  m 
AY.  1.  Band = anything  I!IM  o,/  ^/.v,  whether  for 
confinement  or  for  -'  •  •  /'h.  i:'.<:  The  Heb. 
words  are  (a)  raj^  *db:>  " .  -rn-  ,  •  -i/  twisted  or 
twined.  Job  391(>  'Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn 
(KV  *  wild-ox ')  with  his  band?'  Hos  II4  'I  drew 
them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love ' ;  so 
Ezk  32a4:8j  but  trd  'cords'  Jg  1518-  14,  Ps  2s  11827 
1294.  It  is  the  word  trd  'wreathen  (work)5  in 
EX  2814«  »•  >*• »  3915" 17' 18.  (b)  n?oK  '^r  (-WOH  V^n 
Dn  d15'  »,  EC  728),  anything  that  will  bind* 
whether  a  flaxen  rope  or  an  iron  fetter.  Jg  1514 
e  his  (Samson's  flaxen)  bands  dropped  from  ofi0  his 
hands ' ;  Dn  415  *  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,'  so 
Dn  4s8,  EC  728.  (c)  *7%g  hebhel,  a  rope  or  cord,  not 
for  binding  (though  Ezk  S724,  Job  411,  Est  I6)  so 
much  as  for  use  on  board  ship  (Is  333ti)»  for  fasten- 
ing tents  (Is  3320),  and  e-|p<"ij.'!liv  for  measuring,  a 
measuring-line  (2  S  S4f'r,  f*-  7>  •'  etc.).  In  AV 
hebhel  is  trd  lands'  only  in  Ps  11961  'the  bands  of 
the  wicked  have  robbed  me  *  (where  *  bands '  no 
doubt =' troops,'  by  mistransn;  RV  'The  cords  of 
the  wicked  nave  trapped  me  round ')  J  and  Zee 
II7'  u,  the  name  of  ono  of  tho  two  staves,  'Bandb,' 
lepTo-eni  ui^r  the  brotherhood  between  Judah  and 
r^rael,  Ihc  other,  'Beauty,'  lopitsenf in«:  the 
covenant  made  with  all  the  people,  (d)  r=  *:  nidtflht 
the  pole  or  chief  part  of  the  yoke  tluir  biiuN  the 
oxen  together.  In  AY  only  Lv  2613,  Ezk  34'21 
(BY  'bars'),  (e)  n^rin  harzubbah  only  in  plu.= 
bonds,  Is  586  '  to  loose  the  bands  (KV  *  bonds ')  of 
wickedness ' ;  or  pains,  Ps  734  '  there  are  no  bands 
in  their  death.'  (/)  npto  mo§£r,  properly  some 
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thing  for  chastising,  hence  a  "bond  for  curbing, 
Job  395  'who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild 
ass  ? ',  Ps  2s  *  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder, ' 
10714,  Is  2S22  522,  Jer  220.  In  all  these  passages 
Amer.  RV  gives  *  bonds, '  but  Eng.  R  V  retains 
* bands,'  and  even  turns  *  bonds '  into  *  bands '  in 
Jer  55  272  308,  where  this  is  the  Heb.  word. 
(<7)  rn^iD  mdshekhah,  a  rope  to  draw  with,  only  Job 
38 }1  *or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?' 

The  Greek  words  are  (a]  decr^s,  something  that 
binds,  Lk  829,  Ac  1626  2230j  (b)  erw$e<r,u6y,  some- 
thing that  binds  closely,  Col  219  'all  the  body, 
being  supplied  and  knit  together  through  the 
joints  and  bands';  and  (c)  fcvKrypla,  that  which 
yokes,  only  in  Ac  2740  the  fastening  of  the  rudder. 

In  all  these  places  *  bond '  would  be  used  in  mod. 
English  ;  and  *  bond '  is  quite  frequent  in  AV  as 
trn  of  some  of  those  words,  esp.  Sea-fjL&s. 

2.  Band = a  flat  strip,  a  ribbon.    (In  this  sense 
b,  is  from  French  bande  ;  but  as  the  strig  or  strap 
would  be  used  for  binding^  it  came  to  be  identified 
with  1.    Both  come  originally  from  bindan  'to 
bind  ')•     (a)  n$y  sdphdh,  l  a  lip^,'  tr*  *  band '  only  in 
Ex  S923  *  there  was  a  hole  in  the  midst  of  the 
robe  .  .  .  with  a  band  (RV  '  binding 3)  round  about 
the  hole.*    See  also  HEADBAND  (Is  320  only),  and 
SWADDLINGBAND  (Job  389  only).    RV  gives  <  band ' 
for   'giidle,'    a^o   heshebh,  in   Ex    288-  27-  »   295 
395- 20-  21,  Lv  87.    (b)  /cXoi6s,  a  dog's  collar,  then  any 
collar  or  chain  for  the  neck  (frequent  in  LXX,  as 
Gn  4142  '[Pharaoh]  put  a  ^old  <'l"nii  about  his 
[Joseph's]  neck/  1  K  124  'Thy  father  made  our 
yoke  grievous').     K\otb$  is  tr*  *band'  Sir  630  *her 
bands  aie  purple  lace.' 

3.  Band = troop,  company.    (Its  origin  is  difficult 
to  trace.    Du  Cange  says  that  the  company  of 
soldiers  formed  by  Alfonso  of  Castile  was  called  a 
banda,  from  the  red  banda  or  ribbon  worn  by 
them  as  a  sash ;  but  Littr£  gives  late  Lat.  bandum 
'banner'  as  the  original.)    The  Heb.  words  so  trd 
are  (a}  <UN  tigaph,  only  plu.  and  only  in  Ezk  1214 
\721  386^-  *•  ™  394.    RV  keeps  *  bands'  in  1214  1721, 
but  gives  'hordes*  in  the  other  passages.     The 
word  means  originally  the  wing  of  an  army,  Assyr. 
agappu.   (b)  "tt"n  gedhudh,  fromT~m]  to  penetrate,  so 
a  band  invading  a  country.    Trd  *  band '  in  2  S  42, 

1  K  II24,  2  K'  6s8  1320-  2f  242&*    1  Ch  74  1218*  a, 

2  Ch  221.    RV  retains,  except  1  K  II24  'troop,3 

(c)  *?»o  A  "//7--<ieiij.(:1i,  a  strong  army,  a  force j 
trd  'band''  only  1  s>  lo26  (*a  b.  of  men,'  RV  'the 
host')  and  Ezr  822  («a  b.  of  soldiers,1  so  RV). 

(d)  pfn  Mz&z  (pep.  of  [fso]  to  divide,  hence  divided 
into  companies.    Only  Pr  3027  'The  locusts  have 
no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands.' 

(e)  n^np  mahttneh,  the  ordinary  word  fora  'camp.* 
Only  Gn  327  *  Jacob  .  .  .  divided  the  people  .  .  . 
into  two  bands'  (RV  'companies'),  and  3210  'and 
now  I  am  become  two  bands '  (Rv  c  companies '). 
(/)  w»h  rM=<  head/  only  1  Ch  1228  (RV  ' heads') 
and  Job  I17  *  The   CliaUIfrans   made   out   three 
bands'  (so  RV).    T!i.<»  OM!V  Gr.  word  is  <nr€tpa,  which 
was  the  usual  <k*(i.i\al-Mji  of  the  Lat.  cohors,  a  co- 
hort, which  when  complete  con^Med  of  600  regular 
soldiers,  being  the  tenth  part  of  «  legion.   Cohorts, 
like  regiments,  had  their  distinguishing  names, 
of  which  we  find  the  'Italian,'  Ac  101,  and  the 
'Augustan/  271.     In  Jn  188-  M  the  'band*  would 
not  nonsist  of  a  whole  cohort,  so  that  meipa,  must 
have  had  some  elasticity  of  usage  ;  cf .  2  Mac  S23. 

'  Band '  as  an  intrans.  verb  occurs  Ac  2312 '  the 
Jews  banded  together*  (wot^ffayres  <rv<rrpo(f>rii>t  mak- 
ing a  conspiracy;  the  word  is  used  of  the  liotous 
assembly  in  Ephesus,  Ac  1940).  J.  HASTINGS. 

BANI  (»w)'— !•  A  Gadite,  one  of  David's  heroes 
(2  S  23s6).  2.  3.  5.  Levites  (1  Ch  ft®,  Neh  317,  cf.  87 
(n=Binnui  of  Ezr  8s8  and  Neh  109)).  5.  A  Judahite 
(1  Ch  94).  6.  Head  of  a  family  of  returning  exiles 


(Ezr  210  =[Biimui  of  Neh  715]  1029,  Neh  1014).  7, 
One  of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezi 
1038).  The  utmost  ,.  i  •:',  '  -'y  :evails  as  to  the 
number  of  occurrenc-  -  ;;•  ..  "'  •  •  •  B.  owing  to  the 
confusion  between  it  and  similar  names.  See 
BINNUI.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

BINIAS  (B  Bawds,  A  Bar/,  AV  Banid),  I  Es  8*. 
—  Ancestor  of  Salinioth,  who  icturned  with  Ezra 
from  captivity.  The  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
parallel  list  Ezr  8l°,  having  prob.  dropped  out  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  preceding  word  'sons'  (^). 
H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

BANISHMENT.  —  See  CEIMES  AND  PUNISH- 
MENTS. 

BANK.  —  1.  A   raised  earthwork  from  which  to 

storm  a  city,  2  S  2015  *  they  cast  up  a  b.  against 
the  city'  (np/o  sQUlah,  from  ^p  to  raise  up,  RV 
'mount'),  so  2  K  1932,  Is  37^  (Amer.  EV  'mound') 

The  BV  has  changed  *  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about 
thee/Lk  19^,  into  "thine  enemies  shall  cast  up  a  bank  abou. 
thee,*  although  the  Eevisers  did  not  read  xtx.f&fjt&as.Xwffw  with 
L  marg.,  T,  WH  ;  but  accepted  xipt$ot,K&v<m  of  TE.  On  the 
reading  see  Plummet's  Luke. 

This  meaning,  now  obsol.,  is  nearer  the  original 
sense  of  *  bank  '  than  the  next,  but  the  oldest  of 
all  is  seen  in  Ca  513  BV  'banks  of  sweet  herbs.5 
2.  The  margin  of  a  river,  Heb.  (a)  n$y  sAphah, 
<lip,J  Gn  4117,  Dt  44*,  Jos  122  139-  ie,  2  K  2»  Ezk 
47*  u,  Dn  X2*^  (BV  gives  *  brink'  at  Gn  4117,  Dn 
125-  8,  *edgey  in  Dt  44§,  Jos  122  137-  16,  leaving  the 
rest  unchanged,  and  turning  *  brink  '  into  *  bank  * 
in  Ezk  478).  (b)  rm  qddhah,  perhaps  meaning  <  cut 
away,'  Jos  316  4^,  Is  87,  always  of  banks  over 
flowed,  (c)  rr-p  (ace.  to  JcetMbh,  ker®  .rra)  gidhyah, 
only  1  Ch  121*,  also  of  banks  overflowed.  3.  The 
table  of  a  money-changer  or  money-dealer;  then 
his  office  or  shop.  It  occurs  only  Lk  1923  (Gr. 
rpaVefc,  the  ordinary  word  for  a  taole).  RV  gives 
bankers  for  'exchangers*  in  Mt  2S27  (Gr.  rpaTre- 
,  WH]).  J.  HASTINGS. 


B1NNAS  (B<iw>s,  AV  Banuas),  1  Es  S28.—  A  name 
oo<,unii:;r  among  the  Levites  who  returned  with 
Zerub.  The  names  Bannas  and  Sudias  answer  to 
Bene-Hodaviah  in  Ezr  240,  of  which  they  are  per- 
haps a  corruption.  The  corresponding  words  in 
Neh  109  are  '  Shebaniah,  Hodiahr  (2a.pa.vla,,  'tidovtd). 
H.  ST.  J.  THACKEEAY. 

BANNEIS  (Ban-wifaf,  AV  Baanias),  1  Es  O36^ 
BENAIAH  (Ezr  1025),  which  see. 

BANNER,  ENSIGN,  STANDARD.—  1.  ^  degel, 
'  banner,  standard.*  This  was  to  be  used  to  mark 
the  separate  place  of  each  tribe  in  the  camp  in  the 
wilderness  (Nu  22).  The  Shulammite  in  her  beauty, 
which  overcomes  the  beholder,  is  compared  (Ca 
64ao)  to  forces  encamped  V-  ir  .%>'*'.*•/  •»  ,11-  1  *'ig)  in 
order  under  banners  -7---  /•.,-,  ./•.•',•,'..  A 
degel  is  properly  *  that  which  is  meant  to  be  seen  '  ; 
dagdlu  in  Assyrian  being  the  common  word  for 
'  to  see.' 

2.  05  n$$,  'ensign,'  possibly  means  either  that 
which  shines  (Dw=pa)  or  that  which  is  lifted  up 
(DDj  =  Kb3).  The  brazen  serpent  was  nut  upon  a 
lies  (Nu  219),  i.e.  possibly  upon  the  aegel  of  one 
of  the  tribes.  The  common  use  made  of  the  ties 
was  to  set  it  upon  some  high  hill  as  a  signal  to 
assemble  (Is  lli(f  and  13s). 

In  Is  1018  ('They,  i.e.  the  Assyrians,  shall  be  as 
when  a  standard-bearer,  n6s$$,  fainteth')  nearly 
all  modern  authorities  (not  KV  text)  render,  '  As 
when  a  sick  man  pineth  away.'  The  old  rendering 
is,  however,  defensible,  if  we  may  supply  the  word 
1  heart  ';  CM  a1?  cccr,  'as  when  the  heart  of  a 
standard  -  bearer  fainteth.'  Again  in  Is  5919 
('  When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the 
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Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him')  modern  scholars  allow  no  reference  to  a 
standard.  Yet  the  rendering  'the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  raiseth  a  standard  against  him  5  may  be 
defended  by  Is  II10. 

On  the  Assyrian  reliefs,  standards  are  shown 
carried  into  battle  boine  on  the  chariots  of  the 
Assyrians.  One  such  standard  (of  which  a  good 
engraving  is  given  in  Madame  Kagozin's  Assyria, 
p,  252)  has  the  device  of  an  arch  •  ""  ""  T  the 
god  Asshur,  standing  above  two  fact 

that  an  ensign  might  thus  be  a  religious  symbol 
gives  point  to  Is  111J  *[J"]  shall  set  up  an  ensign 
for  the  nations.' 

The  Roman  standards  also,  since  they  bore  the 
image  of  the  emperor,  had  a  religious  character, 
owing  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  emperors.  The 
•T  '  '  hem  as  idols  (Jos.  Ant.  xvin.  iii.  1), 

,  ;  ;  soldiers,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
sacrificed  to  them  (Jos.  War,  VI.  vi.  1  :  Koplffavres 
rds  Ogatas1  els  rb  tep&v  teal  Qtpevoi  rrjs  avaroXucijs 
irtfATjs  d^rt/cpus  £0ucrav  atfrcus  curr6<9i).  This  sacrifice 
was  offered  in  honour  of  Titus,  the  emperor's  son, 
after  the  capture  of  the  temple. 

W.  E.  BARNES. 

B&NNUS  (Bowofc),  I  Es  9s4.—  Either  BAHI  or 
in  Ezr  KP.    (See  these  names.) 


BANQUET.—  In  the  17th  cent,  and  earlier,  b. 
frequently  signified,  not  the  general  feast,  but  the 
wine  that  came  after  ;  not  eating  and  drinking, 
but  drinking  only. 

*Br':'£  i-i  1*1  e  Innquet  quickly  ;  wine  enough 
Cloop  '•  tii'd  no  ilLh  to  drink.' 

Shaks.  Ant.  and,  Gleop.  I.  ii.  11. 

*  Well  dine  In  the  great  room,  but  let  the  music 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here/ 

Massmger,  Unnat.  Comb.  iii.  1. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  b.  wherever  it  occurs  in 
AV.  The  Heb.  and  Gr.  words  are—  1  •-"  ^  wiMrk. 
(  a  drinking,'  from  n$y  '  to  drink  '  •  I  N  o  ••  "*  *•  *•  ia-  !J 
6u  73.  7.  89  Cn  510^  2.  fyyy  sMthah,  Est  71  *  So  the 
king  and  Haman  came  to  b.'  (lit.  *to  drink'). 
3.  f*  yuyin,  'wine/  Ca  2*  *He  brought  me  to 
the  1  :  '  "-  •  \  ;n  •»  '•«  o  —  •>  '  (lit.  c  house  of  wine  J  ). 
£  .....  •  •  ,  •  '  -i  •  together/  Sir  32a  49l  *  a  b. 
of  v  is-  ;  :  ^,i-  !  .  .'  Mac  2s7.  3.  v6rost  'drink- 
ing' [Jth  12w>],  1  Mac  16la,  1  F  4*  «  banquetings  ' 
(RV  '(•'••'..:  '•  ••". 

Tl-«  i  :,'-.  M)  ,  '  •  (  Mi  '  >"•«  are  Job  41*  'Shall 
the  i  »  .....  ••  •"  v  ;  '•  M  Mm?'  (BV  *make 
traffic  of  him,3  Heb.  rr$  kdrah  f  to  bargain  '  ;  and 
Am  67  'the  b.  (RV  'revelry')  of  them  that 
stretched  themselves'  (Heb.  ot")p  mirz$ah,  from 
root  =  to  scream,  *here  used  of  yells  of  joy7  — 
Orelli).  But  in  these  passages  also,  though  b. 
is  not  the  best  tr.,  its  meaning  was  no  doubt  the 
same.  See  FEAST.  J.  HASTINGS. 
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(a)  In  the  LXX. 
(6)  In  the  NT. 

IL  OT  TYPES. 

(a)  The  Clond  and  the  Sea  (St.  Paul)t 

(6)  Ihe  Deluge  (St  Peter). 
(c)  Other  Types  (Patristic). 

IIL  PARTIAL  ANTICIPATIONS. 
(a)  Proselyte  Baptism. 
(6)  John's  Baptism. 

IT.  Tnji  TT>roj^  (  r  f  ITSTIAS  BAPTISM. 
0  PIP  I  i-   'i    •  •. 

->  ;  ho  it  ••  *  i«  .TM. 

)   I  ,«•  Mr     -('•. 
d)  The  Bite. 

V.  THE  DOCTBOTB  OF  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 
I.  TERMINOLOGY.—  (a)  In  the  LZX  the  simple 
verb  Bdvreiv  is  frequent  in  the  sense  of  'dip'  (Ex 
1222,  LT  46-17  9q  M«-^-el  etc.)  or  'immerse'  (Job  9f). 
The  intensive  pcnrrifru>  occurs  four  times:  twice 


literally,  of  Naaman  dipping  in  the  Jordan  (2  K  514) 
and  of  Juditl1  builim^  i,!^7);  once  metaphorically, 
^  dvopta,  ft*  pavTL^L  (N  214) ;  and  once  of  cere- 
monial \\i  -•  \.'  i,fter  pollution,  (3aim£6fJL&os  oVd 
veKpov  x.r  I1!  '  I  ^J.  The  usual  verb  for  cere- 
monial washing  is  Xotfe<r#cu  (Lv  148*9  155-10.1^.16-23 
]_g4.a*-28  e^c.)j  tlie  middle  voice  being  used  because 
the  unclean  person  performed  this  cleansing  for 
himself.  The  active  is  used  of  Moses  washing 
Aaron  and  his  sons  before  they  exercised  then 
ministry  (Ex  294  4012,  Lv  86),  and  of  the  Lord 
washing  Jerus.  (Ezk  164).  Bat  ficLTTTLfav  is  never 
used  in  the  LXX  of  any  initiatory  rite. 

Of  the  two  cognate  substantives  /faTmtr/ws  and 
p&irTKrfjLa,)  neither  is  found  in  the  LXX;  while 
Xovrpov  occurs  thrice  (Ca  42  6s,  Sir  31  [34] a). 

(b)  In  the  NT  the  nse  of  fifarrew  is  the  same 
as  in  the  LXX  (Lk  1624,  Jn  1328,  and  perhaps 
Eev  1913,  where  the  reading  is  very  uncertain)  ; 
but  the  use  of  fla,irrl£€iir  ,  •  ^  • .  <•  -a  greab  change. 
As  in  Sir  3 125,  it  is  •  i  «>  ceremonial  purifi- 
cation (Lk  II38,  and  perhaps  Mk  74,  where  the 
reading  is  again  uncertain) ;  and,  as  in  Is  214,  it 
is  used  '  1  "  ,  viz,  by  Christ  of  His  suirer- 
ings  (K  ,  _  ,  •_  .  1250).  But,  with  these  few 
exceptions,  pam-ifa  always  refers  to  washing  for  a 
religion-  r5  /po-o,  Tio  r.'l  i"»iistration  of  the  sacred 
rite  of  t  '  .1  •  •  i.  *  lijr-ii  '.i  n  i '  in  the  technical  sense ; 
and  in  this  sense  \ov&  is  not  used.  It  is  plain  from 
Lk  II38  that  in  itself  pairrlfa  does  not  necessarily 
mean  immersion,  as  Calvin  (Inst.  iv.  15.  19)  and 
others  assert.  This  is  its  usual  meaning,  however ; 
Polybius  uses  it  of  sinking  ships  (i.  51.  6,  xvi  6.  2). 
We  find  jSaTrr/fetv  used  both  absolutely  (Mk  I4, 
Jn  I25-26  S23-28*'26  42  etc.)  and  with  an  ace.  ( Jn  41, 
Ac  838,  1  Co  I14* 1B),  and  very  often  in  the  passive 
(Mt  31-**14-16,  Mk  1618,  Lk  3a,  Ac  241  etc.).  The 
verb  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  preposition,  indi- 
cating either  the  element  into  which  (els  rbv  'lopS&vyv, 
Mk  P)  or  in  which  (h  r<J5  'lopSdvy,  Mk  I5 ;  cV  05art, 
Mt  3U,  Jn  I28-  **)  the  immersion  takes  place ;  or  the 
end  or  issue  of  it  (els  /*er<ij>ota*>,  Mt  3-11  j  ds  &$<-<TLV 
W&pTiQv,  Ac  2»8;  efc  r6  foofjui nvos,  Mt  2819,  Ac  816 195). 

Of  the  substantives,  both  /3a7m<rjuos  and  jScwmc-jua 
are  found;  and  the  distinction  commonly  drawn 
between  them  as  to  NT  usage  is  probably  correct ; 
but  there  are  not  enough  instances  for  a  secure 
induction.  From  Mk  74  and  He  910  we  infer 
that  /Scnmcrjcio's  usually  meant  lustration  or  cere- 
monial washing.  Bo  64,  with  Eph  43  and  1  P 
321,  would  indicate  that  pdirrto-pa  was  reserved  for 
baptism  proper.  But  in  He  62  pairri(rp.£>v  probably 
includes  Christian  baptism,  and  in  Col  212  the 
more  difficult  reading  ^cwmow  claims  attention. 
Jos.  uses  j3cwmc7«>$  to  designate  John's  baptism, 
and  paimcris  of  the  performance  of  the  rite  (Ant. 
XVIII.  v.  2). 

The  Latin  VSS  and  Fathers  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  baptismus  and  baptisma.  The 
Vulg.  has  faif/'lfmu?  posnitentice  (Mb  I4,  Lk  38, 
Ac  1324  19 ',i,  (jfij)'iii/*itt  Joannis  (Ac  I22),  unum 
baptisma  (Eph  45),  and  even  baptismata  calicum 
(Mk  74),  and  I  rytwifnnt  doctrinas  (He  62).  A 
neut.  nom.  /  y/v* ••/*///*  \-  found  in  the  best  MSS 
of  the  Vulg.,  Mt  2125,  and  in  various  other 
T---.-—  -in  representatives  of  the  Old  Latin,  c.g. 
X-I  i  (a  i).  In  Lk  201  we  have  baptisminn. 

(f  Vulg.),  baptismns  (c  d),  baptisma  (e).  See 
Konsch,  Itala  und  Vulgata,  p.  270.  Cyprian  some- 
times uses  both  I'tjifiwt  «i.nd  baptismus  in  the 
-aine  passage  vulumt  chnngo  of  meaning,  e.g.  Ep. 
ixxiv.  11;  cornp.  Jbp.  Ixix.  2,  Ixx.  2,  etc.  Twice 
in  NT  \ovrpov  is  used  of  baptism:  X.  rov  (JSaros 
(Eph  S26),  X.  TraXt-yy^^ay  (Tit  3s) ;  and  the  word 
occurs  in  no  other  connexion.  It  and  its  eq  uivalent 
?'n  we  rum  soon  became  technical  terms  in  tins  sense 
uhi^t.  Mart.  ApoL  i.  61.  79;  Cypr.  De  Hub.  Vwg 
2.  23 ;  De  Lapsts,  24,  etc.). 
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II.  OT  TYPES.  —  We  have  apostolic  authority 
for  finding  two  types  of  Christian  "baptism  in  OT 
history,  but  in  neither  case  are  the  details  of  the 
type  quite  certain. 

St.  raul  takes  the  Israelites'""-  .  ,V  •  "••  "'••  '" 
and  passing  through  the  sea  as  .'  •  ,  ••:„•, 
(1  Co  101*2);  where  being  under  the  cloud  points 
to  submersion,  while  passing  through  the  sea  may 
signify  emersion  ;  or  (less  well)  the  cloud  may 
ivplfy  the  spiritual  element  in  baptism,  and  the  sea 
tlio  Mju(lii»l  element. 

Still  more  expressly  St.  Peter  makes  the  saving  of 
a  few  persons  through  water  at  the  Flood  a  figure 
of  the  Christian  rite  (1  P  320-21)  ;  where  the  water 
which  purged  the  earth  of  its  wicked  inhabitants 
by  floating  the  Ark  saved  its  inmates.  Luther 
almost  inverts  this,  when  he  remarks  that  '  baptism 
is  a  greater  deluge  than  that  described  by  Moses, 
since  more  are  baptized  than  were  drowned  by  the 
Deluge.' 

Beyond  these  two  we  need  not  go.  But  patristic 
writers  find  baptism  typified  in  a  variety  of  things, 
some  of  which  are  remote  enough,  e.g.  not  only 
in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Jos  3*7)  and  the 
cleansing  of  Saaman  (2  K  514),  but  in  the  river  of 
Paradise,  the  well  revealed  to  Hagar,  the  water 
from  the  rock,  the  water  poured  upon  Elijah's 
offering,  etc.  etc.  Tertullian  asserts  that  the 
primeval  water  'brought  forth  abundantly  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life'  (On  I20),  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
baptismal  waters  can  give  life  (De  Bapt.  Hi.  }.  In 
a  like  spirit  prophecies  respecting  Christian  baptism 
were  found  with  great  freedom,  not  only  in  Zech- 
ariah's  fountain  ...  *  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness  ' 
(131),  in  Isaiah's  promise  that  sins  red  as  scarlet 
shall  be  white  as  snow  (I18),  and  in  Ezekiel's,  *I 
will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean.  ...  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  '  (36s6-  2a),  but 

en  in  the  hart  paniing  after  tne  water  brooks 


(Ps  421),  and  in  the  waters  breaking  out  in  the 
desert  (Is  356). 

Without  presuming  to  determine  anything  re- 
-p  rliJi:'  intfi'ded  types  and  prophecies,  we  may 
-,::*•!  \  -a\  1  1  in  i  those  washings  which  were  required 
\\\  i'  10  \i"  .'ic  Law  as  a  means  of  entering  or  re- 
entering  the  congregation,  o-jx  cully  in  its  closer 
relations  with  J  ,  had  «OII-LI!UJJ>!C'  analogy  with 
Christian  baptism.  But  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  Cyprian's  sweeping  assertion,  ^Quoti- 
Cftftin  ftte  a*]im  win  in,  $cri,pturis  sanctis  nominatur, 
IrtfrtiMnajiraHfi'fitur  (Ep.  bail.  8)  ;  n  ml  I  hi-  lip  n  pplici 
not  only  to  OT  (Is  431*'21  4821),  bus  to  M  (Jn  *•*  w 

787-89,  1$  56). 

III.  PAETIAL  ANTICIPATIONS.—  When  we  ap- 
proach the  history  of  !•;  j>,"  :•'.  as  a  rite  of  religious 
initiation,  we  are  g'oniionicu  with  the  question, 
Where  does  the  history  begin?  We  may  set  aside 
heathen  baptisms  as  having  no  historic  connexion 
with  the  subject,  except  so  far  as  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions may  be  common  to  the  human  race.  But  a 
baptism  which  prevailed  in  Iceland  and  some  parts 
of  Norway  is  worth  mentioning  as  a  partial  parallel. 
The  father  decided  whether  an  infant  was  to  be 
nurtured  or  exposed.  If  he  wished  to  preserve  jit, 
water  was  poured  over  it  ami  a  name  given  to  it  ; 
and  to  kill  it  after  this  ceremony  of  admission  to 
the  community  was  murder.  Alter  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  (c.  A.  p.  1000)  this  baptism  still 
continued  for  some  time  side  by  side  with  Christian 
baptism.  Omitting  pagan  lustrations,  we  have 
three  conspicuous  examples  of  the  rite,  all  originat- 
ing in  the  same  part  of  the  world:  proselyte 
baptism,  John's  baptism,  and  Christian  oaptism. 
Which  of  these  three  is  chronologically  the  first, 
and  therefore  the  possible  suggester  of  one  or 
both  of  the  others?  This  question  was  very 


hotly  debated  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent, 
on  controversial  grounds,  to  find  arguments  for  01 
against  infant  baptism  and  sacramental  doctrine. 
In  the  19th  cent,  the  question  has  been  examined 
with  less  heat,  and  of  late  has  dropped  out  oi 
notice.  The  monograph  of  ^o-  n  OK*  •  *  u  -o ,  "  :..'r 
das  Alter  dcr  judischcn  Jf  ^  .  ••'  /  '/''-,  S-.l-n, 
1829,  is  still  quoted  as  the  leading  authority  on  the 
subject.  MassechethGenm,  theTal  i,  MI:,  ,".,,.!!•  >•  > 
on  proselytes,  or  Septem  Libri  in'n*1*'.  ,  /"•  /" 
Hierosolymitani,  was  published  by  iiircnneini, 
Frankfurt  a/M.  185L 

(a)  Proselyte  Baptism. — According  to  the  teaching 
of  later  Judaism,  a  stranger  who  desired  to  become 
a  Proselyte  of  the  Covenant,  or  of  Righteousness, 
i.e,  in  the  fullest  sense  an  Isr.,  must  be  circumcised 
and  baptized,  and  then  offer  a  sacrifice;  circum- 
cision alone  was  not  enough.  Three  of  those  who 
had  instructed  the  stranger  in  the  Law  became  his 
'fathers'  or  sponsors,  and  took  him  to  a  pool,  in 
which  he  stood  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  while  the 
great  commandments  of  the  Law  were  recited  to 
Inm.  These  he  promised  to  keep.  Then  a  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced,  and  he  plunged  beneath  the 
water,  taking  care  to  be  entirely  submerged.  In  the 
case  of  women,  baptism  and  sacrifice  were  the  things 
required  to  admit  them  to  the  full  privileges  of  Israel. 
But  for  both  male  and  "•  v.  ]  ;•!•*  r\,(  -  sacrifice 
was  abolished  after  the  ,  ,-..•  • -i  <••":.•  temple. 

That  this  \,  /'-ssi  of  i»  •  ";  \  <  -  is  not  an  original 
feature  in  Ji.ii »  •  i  • -•:••'!  •  u-  -..  The  Rabbis  indeed 
found  a  trace  of  it  in  Jacob's  command  to  his  house- 
hold, *  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among 
you,  and  purify  yourselves,  and  change  your  gar- 
ments '  (Gn  352) ;  and  even  in  God's  command  to 
Moses,  *Go  unto  the  people,  and  sanctify  them 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wasli  their 
garments'  (Ex  1910),  where  the  people  to  be  sancti- 
fied are  certainly  all  Jews.  Wlien  'the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  came  down  to  bathe  at  the  river* 
(Ex  28),  this  also,  the  Talm.  said,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  baptizing  of  a  proselyte.  But  we  may 
safely  assert  that  there  is  no  mention  of  proselyte 
baptism  anjrwhere  in  OT  or  in  the  Apocr.  NT 
is  equally  silent.  And  this  is  by  no  means  all. 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  older  Tar<2iiini-.i«,  ai  e  -ilent 
also;  and  there  is  little  more  than  a  probable 
allusion  to  it  in  the  Mishna.  None  of  tne  early 
Christian  writers  seem  to  know  anything  about  it ; 
and  this  is  specially  notable  in  tne  case  of  those 
who  have  discussed  Judaism,  or  1),'ij>!i-»in,  or  both, 
e.ff.  Barnabas,  Justin  VPI  \«.  ?i"«l  'loruillinn.  Let 
us  admit  that  the  !  o  "  -  i  !>»••» ;  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles  is  of  Jewish  origin,  and  that  the  line,  & 
TTorajccots  \ov<raar0e  8\ov  S^as  bevdourt,  (164),  refers  to 
proselyte  baptism ;  and  that  Arrian  refers  to  it 
also,  when  he  says  of  one  who  is  a  heathen,  Brav  ££ 
dvaXd(3y  rb  ?r<£0os  pepa.fjt.fA&ov  Tore  Kal  earl  T$  fort 
Kal  KaXetrat  *Iou5atoy  (Diss.  Epict.  ii  9) ;  and  that 
the  reading  of  the  Ethiopia  VS  of  Mt  2318  *ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  baptize  one  proselyte,' 
is  beyond  question.  Nevertheless,  these  three 
authorities  do  not  bring  us  much  (if  at  all)  earlier 
than  the  2nd  cent. ;  and  that  at  that  time 
pro-el ytcs  were  baptized  on  their  admission  to 
Judaism,  is  not  in  dispute.  What  is  wanted  is 
direct  evidence  that  before  John  the  Baptist  made 
so  remarkable  a  use  of  the  rite,  it  was  the  custom 
to  make  all  proselytes  submit  to  baptism;  and  such 
evidence  is  not  forthcoming. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  not  really  doubtful.  It 
is  not  credible  that  tho  I'!!;i'i/''i/  of  proselytes  was 
instituted  and  made  o*  <  :'.i:,i!  .'or  their  admission 
to  Judaism  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  institution 
of  Christian  baptism ;  and  the  supposition  that  it 
was  borrowed  from  the  rite  enjoined  by  Christ  i^ 
monstrous.  From  the  infancy  of  Christianity  the 
hostility  of  the  synagogue  to  the  Church  was  such, 
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that  the  mere  fact  that  baptism  was  univei  sally 
known  as  the  rite  by  which  Gentiles  were  admitted 
to  the  Christian  community,  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  Jews  to  accept  it  as  the  rite  for 
admitting  Gentiles  to  the  Jewish  community. 
Against  a  consideration  of  this  kind  the  silence 
of  Scripture  and  of  Josej>hus  and  Philo  is  of  little 
weight;  it  is  one  more  instance  of  the  danger  of 
the  argument  from  silence.  No  passage  has  been 
pointed  out  in  either  Josephus  or  Philo  in  which  it 
would  have  been  necessary,  or  even  natural,  to 
mention  proselyte  baptism ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Scripture.  The  subject  is  not  mentioned, 
because  there  was  no  need  to  mention  it.  In  the 
Mislma  it  is  stated  that  the  school  of  Shainmai 
allowed  a  Gentile  who  was  circumcised  on  the  eve 
of  the  Passover  to  wash  and  partake  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  while  the  school  of  Hillel  did  not;  and  this 
points  to  the  •• ;,-'  "  •*  of  yro^i'ytes  as  a  customary 
accompanime1)  <«i  -mil  sii -lo*-"  But  what  may  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  is,  that  the  baptizing  of 
proselytes  would  follow  of  necessity  from  the  regu- 
lations which  required  a  Jew  to  bathe  in  order 
to  recover  Levitical  purity  (Lv  11-15,  Nu  19). 
Judceus  quotldie  lavat,  quia  quotidie  inquinatury 
says  Teitullian  (De  Bapi.  xv. ) ;  and  again,  Omnibus 
licet  membris  lavet  quotidie  Israel,  nunquam  tamen 
mundus  est  (De  Or  at.  xiv. ).  If  the  mere  possibility 
of  contact  with  pollution  requires  such  purification, 
how  much  more  would  one  who  had  lived  in  heathen 
pollution  require  a  complete  purification  before  he 
was  admitted,  to  full  membership  in  the  House  of 
Israel,  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
authorities  quoted  above — the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
Arrian,  and  the  Ethiopic  VS — all  mention  baptism 
as  the  sign  of  change,  and  say  nothing  about 
circumcision.  The  reason  for  which  possibly  is, 
that,  after  the  abolition  of  the  sacrifices,  baptism 
was  the  only  rite  which  was  applicable  to  both 
sexes ;  and  the  large  majority  of  proselytes  were 
women  (Kraus,  Enc.  d.  (Jhrist,  Alterth.  ii.  p.  823), 
Every  Gentile,  whether  man  or  woman,  who  became 
a  Jew,  was  purified  from  heathen  pollution  by 
immersion. 

About  the  other  hypothesis  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Assume  that  baptism  for  proselytes  was  a  well- 
established  custom  when  John  "began  to  preach, 
and  we  have  an  obvious  reason  why  John  adopted 
the  rite.  Not  that  this  was  Ms  only  reason ;  but 
that,  so  far  as  the  custom  was  of  any  influence,  it 
was  a  recommendation  and  not  an  objection.  And 
the  same  argument  applies  to  Christian  baptism, 
which  becomes  more,  and  not  less,  intelligible 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  preceded  by  baptism 
for  proselytes  and  the  baptism  of  John. 

LITERATURE. — For  °'"  abiri.l'1"'  **'•* :  'u  <"  M  Pv  '••iV'cf  nrl 
for  references  to  the  1  i  M«  ,  «",'_•  •  -'  ,  /  ••••  i  +•••'! 
Metoidh,  ii.  App.  xii. ;  Schurer,  HJP  n,  ii.  §  81,  p.  819 ;  Herzog, 
RE  xii.  p.  250,  1st  ed. ;  less  full  in  2nd  ed.  p.  800. 

(b)  The  Baptism  of  John. — Although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  baptism  was  a  Jewish  rite  of  initiation 
before  John  began  to  preach,  yet  the  history  of 
baptism,  so  far  as  direct  evidence  is  concerned, 
begins  with  Mm.  That  he  who  derived  his  title 
from  it  (6  pairrlfav,  Mk  614-24;  6  /Sairrwmfc  Mt  31, 
Mk  S28,  Lk  720,  Jos.  Ant.  xvm.  v.  2)  made  use  of 
the  rito,  in  yvojKmrur  T-MO!  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
is  an  I  i-iOticd.!  f.i  :  1"  \oiid  dispute.  A.".d  \\o  need 
not  doubt  that  in  using  it  he  was  influenced  by  the 
levitical  purifications  enjoined  by  the  Law  and  by 
the  baptism  of  piobelvtcs.  But  his  baptism  was 
different  from  both.  It  is  evident  that,  if  it  had 
not  had  :-pi;<  ial  characteristics,  he  would  not  have 
received  a  special  name,  and  his  right  to  administer 
n  vould  not  have  been  challenged.  His  baptism 
differed  from  the  washings  prescribed  by  the  Law 
in  these  three  respects — (1)  They  were  acts  of 
lustiation,  restoring  a  man  to  his  normal  condition; 


his  was  an  act  of  preparation,  leading  a  man  to  an 
entirely  new  condition.     (2)  The  man  levitically 
unclean   baptized    himself,   like   Naaman   in    the 
Jordan;    the  penitents  who  came  to  John  were 
baptized  by  him.     (3)  The  legal  washings  merely 
cleansed  from   levitical    uncleanness  \   his  was  a 
symbol  and  seal  of  moral  purification.     The  moral 
•     '!    ••  ••*  ""d  by  John  is  pointed  out  in  the 
•»  irpO€KKGKa6apjj£vr]s  of  Jos.  (Ant* 

XVIII.  v.  2)  as  plainly  as  in  the  pAimo-fta,  fieraiQlas 
of  Scripture  (Mk  I4,  Lk  3d).  The  spirit  of  repent- 
ance was  assumed  with  a  view  to  remission  of 
sins. 

John's  baptism  differed  from  proselyte  baptism 
in  being  administered  to  Jews.  The  meaning  oi 
the  challenge,  '  Why  then  baptizest  thou  ?  *  (Jn 
I25)  seems  to  be,  *  What  right  hast  thou,  who  art 
neither  the  Messiah  nor  the  Prophet,  to  treat 
Israelites  as  if  they  were  proselytes?  Jews  are 
fit  for  the  Messianic  kingdom  without  any  such 
purification.' 

And  while  John's  baptism  differed  from  these 
Jewish  rites  on  the  one  hand,  so  it  differed  from 
Christian  baptism  on  the  other.  This  difference 
was  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Baptist  himself. 
c  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance 
.  .  .  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost3 
(Mt  311) ;  *  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  he  said  unto  me,  Upon  whomsoever  thou 
shalt  see  the  Spirit  do^u'lin-r  ,vd  abiding  upon 
him,  the  same  is  he  tli.i.  oaiM/'1;1)  with  the  Holy 
Spirit*  (Jn  I33;  conip.  our  'Lords  words,  Ac  I5 
II16),  And.  that  this  difference  was  regarded  as 
essential,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ephesian  disciples 
who  had  received  John's  baptism  were  rebaptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  then  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  laying  on  of  hands 
by  St.  Paul  (Ac  193'6).  Cyril  of  Jerus.,  in  con- 
trasting John's  baptism  with  Christian  baptism, 
says,  that  the  former  '  bestowed  only  the  remission 
of  sins'  (Catech.  xx.  6;  comp.  iii.  7).  But  there  i> 
nothing  in  Scripture  to  show  that  it  bestowed  that. 
Tertullian  points  out  that  'baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins'  refers  to  a,futws  remission, < which 
was  to  follow  in  Christ  (De  Bapt.  x. ).  And  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  if  John's  baptism  had  con- 
ferred remission  of  sins,  Jesus  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Its  main  aspect  was  p'lpamiion  "or 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  in  this  u-jxci  u  lined 
well  into  the  opening  of  Christ's  ministry.  To 
everyone  else  this  preparatory  act  was  a  baptism 
of  repentance.  The  Messiah,  who  needed  no  re- 
pentance, could  yet  accept  the  preparation.  By 
means  of  this  rite  the  people  were  consecrated 
to  receive  salvation,  and  He  was  consecrated  to 
bestow  it, 

We  are  told  by  St.  John  that  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  baptized  many,  and  that  this  led  to  an 
inaccurate  statement  that  Jesus  Himself  I>npti7c<l 
(3s2  41-2).  As  to  the  nature  of  this  bnpii-ui  \\e 
are  told  nothing;  but  if  not  identical  with  the 
baptism  of  John,  it  vould  be  more  akin  to  that 
than  to  Christian  baptism.  It  was  preparatory 
and  not  perfecting,  -..  1  ••  -1 1-  v"l  ? jad  not  sacramental. 
The  arguments  o;'  In  -..Ivn  on  this  point  are 
weighty  (De  Bapt.  x.-xii. ),  Was  Christian  baptism 
possible  until  Christ  had  died  and  risen  again? 
The  theory  that  this  early  baptism  by  Christ's 
.""i  .  i-,"1' ..  \\as  the  baptism  of  11 i"  ^(x-pol ,  but  that  its 
:i  '  •  !',••!-  remained  latent  unul  after  the  resur- 
rection, is  not  helpful ;  and  to  suppose  with  Petei 
Lombard  that  it  was  In  nomine  Trinitatis,  scilicet 
in  edjformd  in  qud  baptizaverunt  vostea  (Sent.  iv. 
Dist.  iii.  7),  is  utterly  unreasonable,  vn  •  n  TO'  \\  \\\\* 
put  into  prison,  Jesus  Himself  con u HIM  \  'loiiiiV 
preaching.  *  He  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  God,  and  saying  The  time  is  fulfilled 
and."  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  -  repent  ye 
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(Mk  I14-15).  It-  "'  "'•  J.  :V.Yt'  that,  while  Christ 
continued  the  .>  •  .'  •  ,_•  <•  -"olm,  His  disciples 
continued  the  .•,,;,"  •  *  •  Um?  In  that  case 
there  is  no  need  to  raise  the  question  whether 
they  baptized  £  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus '  5 
for  John  certainly  did  not  do  so.  In  any  case 
it  is  improbable  that,  at  a  time  when  the  dis- 
ciples had  such  inadequate  views  of  the  office  of 
Jesus,  they  would  baptize  into  His  name.  This 
"  »  , ,  -  certainly  not  accompanied  by  the  gift 
"•  •  :  *  for  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given ; 
because  Jesus  was  not  \cl  ^loMfiw,  (Jn  739). 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  ioii>or  r;  I!  it  mission  of 
fche  Twelve  nor  in  that  of  the  Seventy  is  there 
any  comma"":  !„  \\  ->:^  (Lk  91'5  lO1'16).  That 
omission  is  ''i.t'l'1  .  «  •  this  early  baptism,  like 
that  of  John,  was  merely  preparatory,  a  symbolical 
act  c  >r<  M*Y  ""^  grace.  But  the  omission  would 
be  s,  .  0<  "  i '  <  '•'  was  already  in  use  a  rite  equal 
in  efficacy  to  the  baptism  of  the  gospel.  Until 
Christ  had  died  and  risen  again,  and  sent  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  His  disciples,  no  such  baptism  by  them 
was  possible. 

IV.  THE  HISTOKY  OF  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 
—  This  subject,  as  treated  in  NT,  may  be 
discussed  under  four  heads — (a}  the  Institution, 
(b)  the  Recipients,  (c)  the  Minister,  (d)  the 
Eite. 

(a}  The  Institution  of  Christian  baptism  is  to  be 
dated  from  Christ's  farewell  command,  *  Go  ye  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Mt2819).  This  command  the 
Twelve  do  not  attempt  to  carry  out  until  they 
are  free  from  the  earner  charge  (Lk  2449).  But 
directly  they  have  '  been  clothed  with  power  from 
on  high,'  Peter  begins  to  exhort  the  people  to 
*rej>ent,  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  unto  the  remission  of  their  sins'  (Ac  2s8}, 
and  with  very  great  success.  But  here  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  Christ's 
command  to  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
no  mention  is  made  of  t* -k 'r>  I1!*  x.l.-.,  o^xi-"'  "*•» 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.'  \:' .  '••  r-i  ,""•;>•»•  •  ;• 
record  of  Christian  baptisms  does  not  stand*  alone. 
The  Samaritans  who  were  converted  by  Philip  were 
*  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (Ac 
816).  Peter  at  Csesarea  commanded  that  Cornelius 
and  those  with  him  should  be  *V;i  »/<•!  h  "•» 
name  of  Jesus  Christ'  (1048).  Ap-  \  i<  !  j-  •  i,  -i 
disciples,  when  they  were  convinced  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  John's  In  pi  i -"i.  v.ere  'baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Lord  J  esus :  ^  1 9>  Moreover,  there 
is  no  mention  in  NT  of  any  one  being  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Trinity ;  and  the  expression 
"baptized  into  Christ'  (Ro  68,  Gal  327;  comp. 
1  Co  I18  611)  is  more  in  harmony  \\ith  the  passages 
in  the  Acts  than  with  the  divine  command  as  re- 
corded Mt  2819.* 

Various  explanations  of  these  statements  in  the 
Acts  have  been  suggested. 

(1)  This  baptism  into  or  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  that  which  wa?  pr<'idi>od  by  Christ's 
disciples  during  His  nmi^ln,  ./hi  41*8).  Having 
been^  accustomed  to  t!,K  form,  iVj  continued  to 
use  it  'probably  through  life,'  although  Christ 
had  exmc-*-ly  ordered  the  Trinitarian  form,  and 
althougii  tlio  Tfoi\  Ppiiil  was  nob  always  imparted 
when  this  impi  MOOI,  fonn  was  employed,  whereas 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  always  accompanied  baptism 

*  It  is  worth,  noting  that  in  all  the  instances  of  "baptism  'in* 
or 'into  the  name  "the  verb  is  in  the  passive.  E\<v;ib  ITI  the 
original  charge,  the  phrase  '  to  bapti7e  into  the  i.aine'  <l<  cs  rot 
occur;  it  is  ahvavs  'to  be  baptised  into  the  name*  or  'in  me 
name.'  This  holds  good  of  1  Co  115  also,  TV  here  tie  ™  '.u.ov  O.C'AO, 
pctwria-et.  is  a  false  reading,  and  iftturvfrthsn  (KABC*  &gyptt. 
Vulg.  Arm.)  is  right  In  the  Eastern  Churches  iho  foiiuula  13 
not '  I  bapure  thee,'  but  fteurr^treu  e  $ov)es  "oZ  becj ;  aid  tlbs  ia 
probably  more  ancient  than  the  Western  formula  familiar  to  us. 
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in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  (Diet,  of  CJir.  Biog.  i. 
p.  241).  This  is  scarcely  credible.  The  Ephesian 
disciples  were  re  baptised  because  their  original 
baptism  was  inadequate.  Can  we  suppose  that 
they  then  received  a  baptism  that  was  also  de- 
fective ?  And  would  the  disciples  have  adhered  to 
a  form  which  »*\:  •»  "  M;"  'j-'oved  to  be  less  uniformly 
efficacious,  ev.  -i .  .« •,  .•!,»«  that  they  would  ignore 
the  express  command  of  Christ?  It  is  admitted 
that  this  inferior  form  of  baptism  went  out  of  use 
at  an  early  date — perhaps  soon  after  the  First 
Go^xil  bflc.ime  current. 

|J.  J,(PL>:P  in  the  name  of  one  Person  of  the 
Trinity  is  virtually  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  and  is  valid.  This  seems  to  be  the  view  of 
Ambrose.  Quod  verbo  taciturn  fuerat^  expressum 
est  fide.  Cum  enim  dicitur :  In  nomine  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  per  unitatem  nominis  impletum 
mysterium  est:  nee  a  Christi  baptismate  Spiritus 
separator.  .  .  .  Qui  unum  dixerit,  Trinitatem 
signamL  Si  Christum  dicos,  et  Deum  Patrem  a 
quo  tinctus  est  Filius>  et  ipsum  qui  unctus  est 
Jfilium,  et  Spiritual  Sanctum  quo  unctus  est  desig- 
nasti  (De  flpiritu  S,  i.  4.  43,  44 ;  Migne,  xvi.  714, 
715,  where  see  note  a).  ^Ambrose  is  here  comment- 
ing on  Ac  19s ;  and  it  is  rash  to  say  that  *  he  is 
probably  speaking  of  the  confession  of  the  iccipicuk, 
not  of  the  foipiu'a.*  Bede  understands  Ambrose 
to  be  writing  of  the  baptismal  formula,  and  accepts 
the  solution  that  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  really  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  (Super 
Acta  Escp.  x.  48 ;  Migne,  xcii.  970).  See  also  Peter 
Lombard  ^  (Sent.  iv.  Dist.  iSi.  4),  Hugo  Victor  (De 
Sacram.  L  13),  and  Aquinas  (Swwma,  iii.  66.  6). 
This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Frejus 
(A.D.  792),  and  -  ;,  >  MP,\V  by  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
(858-867)  in  his  /,'•:.-,,/  ••  v;  •('•<  Bul'jaros. 

(3)  When    St.    Luke    says    that    people   were 
*  baptized  in  (or  into)  the  name  of  the  JLord  Jesus/ 
he  is  not  indicating  the  formula  which  was  used  IB 
baptizing,  but  is  merely  stating  that  such  persona 
were  baptized  as  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  the 
Lord  and  the  Christ ;  in  short,  lie  is  siinply  telling 
us  that  the  baptism  was  Christian.    \Vhen  Peter 
heals  the  cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
temple,  the  form  of  the  words  used  is  quoted :  '  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  walk.'    No 
such  form  of  words  is-  'j  ,.'••( «» 1  HI  any  of  the  passages 
in  w1  :ri  p'-r-pM-  j;:e  *i  i<i  10  '>;!  baptized  in  or  into 
the  .••;  *!'ii  •»!  J-   ,.    Christ.    There  is  no  evidence 
against  the  Hippo-ii  ion  that  in  these  and  in  all 
other  cases  tho  lormuia  used  was  that  which  Christ 
enjoined.    This  is  perhaps  what  Cyprian  means 
when  he  says  on  Ac  S8^  Jesu  Christi  mentionem 
facit  Petrus,  i"  »  ',•••",%•/  Pnf>r  "witteretur,  sed  ut 
Patri  Filius  <;  i*  •/'/•:  /f//'//./.'  /. '  •,-  (Ep.  Ixxiii.  17). 
In  1  Co  102,  where  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
been  'baptized  into  Moses'  (e£s  T&J>  Mwv^y),  the 
meaning  is  that  they  were  baptized  into  obedience 
to  him  and  acknowledgment  of  his  authority,  not 
that   his  name  was   called   over  them  in  some 
formula.    P     T  "  ^  ""    '  on  1  Co  11S, 

(4)  The  •  of  words  was  'into  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ"1  or  *  the  Lord  Jesus.'   Baptism 
into  the  name  of  the  Trinity  was  a  later  develop- 
ment.    After  the  one  mention  of  it,  Mt  2819,  we 
do  not  find  it  a^ain  until  Justin  Martyr,  and  his 
formula  is  not  identical  with  that  in  the  Gospel  j 

CTT*  foofJMTOS  7<fy>  TOU  7TttTp6j  T&V  8\GW  KO.I  SsfflTOTOV   6eOV 

mi  rou  <rwrijpo$  fynQv  "I-jytroO  X/>t0To9  /col  wevjAaros 
aytov  rb  tv  rf  (;5art  Tore  \ovrpbv  r',\£*  r"t  fAp'  L  i.  61). 
It  is  probable  that,  when  the  Timra^uii  formula 
had  become  usual,  it  was  regarded  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  was  by  <  some  attributed  to  Christ 
Himself.  This  tradition  is*  ropro^'iilod  in  Mt 
2819,  and  is  perhaps  an  indication  i1  ai  i1  c  First 
Gospel  in  its  extant  form  is  later  than  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  That  in  the  apostoHo 
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age  there  was  no  fixed  formula  is  shown,  not 
only  by  the  difference  between  Matt,  and  the 
Acts,  but  by  the  difference  between  one  passage 
in  the  Acts  and  another,  and  also  by  traces  of 
other  differences  in  the  Epistles.  Baptism  '  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (Ac  816  195},  or  'in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ'  (238  1048),  or  Unto  Christ 
Jesus'  (Ro  6s),  or  'into  Christ'  (Gal  327),  had 
sufficed.  Comjp.  irplv  y&p,  efryffi,  (f>op£<?ai  rbv  &vQp&TrQv 
r6  flvo/m  TOV  vlov  TOV  8eov9  peicpbs  tvrw  (Hennas,  Sim. 
ix.  16.  3) ;  where,  however,  rov  vlov  is  possibly  an 
insertion  (A  omits). 

Of  these  four  explanations  the  second  and  third 
are  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  other  two,  and 
the  third  seems  to  be  the  best.    It  is  a  violent 
'•'I--'1!  -*   (o  •:!'•«•   •  that  words    "     ,  "•"    ; 
,,    M,  -j^  •  v,»;^   |.    er  spoken  tw   •          /  i 

were  authoritatively  attributed"  to  Him  in  the 
First  Gospel.  The  insertion  of  the  doxology  after 
the  Lord's  Prayer  JMt  618)  is  not  parallel.  Not 
only  is  the  insertion  of  less  importance,  being 
covered  by  genuine  utterances  of  Christ  as  well  as 
by  I  Ch  29*1,  but  it  is  absent  from  all  the  most 
ancient  authorities,  including  all  Greek  and  Latin 
commentators;  whereas  the  baptismal  formula  in 
Mt  2819  is  in  all  authorities  without  exception. 
It  is  as  well  attested  as  any  saying  of  Christ  which 
is  recorded  in  one  Gospel  only.  Nor  does  the 
variation  of  the  Trinitarian  formula  given  by 
Justin  M  '.  •  '  J  ,'  *  -31)  cause  any  difficulty, 
He  is  not  •  •  « * ,'  •-,  words  used  in  baptism, 
but  is  jfc'iMin1  •,  -i'iL'  siiem,  so  as  to  make  tnem  a 
little  riM-o  ri  <  "i^.b!*"  to  the  heathen  whom  he  is 
i\CC.-  •"  •  •.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Christ 
J.I-'  i  "•  i  "I  the  Trinitarian  formula,  and  that  His 
command  was  obeyed. 

(b]  The  Recipients  of  Christian  baptism  were 
iv-timcil  to  repent  and  believe.  This  is  set  forth, 
bo  i  i  »n  ilio  Lord's  commands  and  also  in  the  first 
instance  of  baptism  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
'  Peter  said  unto  them,  Kepent  ye,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto 
the  remission  of  your  sins '  (Ac  238).  Here  repent- 
ance is  expressed  and  ffcith  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
implied,  as  in  the  farewell  charge  to  the  apostles 
recorded  by  St.  Luke :  c  that  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  preacried  in  His  name 
unto  all  the  nations '  (2447).  More  often  it  is  faith 
that  is  expressed  and  repentance  that  is  implied, 
as  in  the  charge  recorded  in  the  appendix  to  Mk : 
'Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  pi  each  (ho  gospel  to 
the  whole  creation.  He  thai'  l»dic\crh  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  disbelieveth 
shall  be  condemned*  (1615'16).  So  also  in  the  case 
of  the  jailer  at  Philippi  (Ac  16s1-23),  of  the 
Samaritans  (812),  of  Cornelius  and  his  company 
(1043-48),  and  of  the  Corinthians  (188).  Compare  the 
Western  insertion  Ac  887.  Of  the  two  requisites, 
faith  is  the  one  which  more  needs  ^express  state- 
ment. TI  j  i  •:  •'*  without  faith  in  Christ  was 
possible  «  ••  •  case  of  John's  baptism.  Faith 
in  Christ  without  repentance  was  not  possible. 
Comp.  He  10aa. 

All  the  instances  rust  •'"''*  "-'V  those  of 
i4ie  converts  on  the  JDay  •  •  Cornelius 

and  his  friends,  and  of  the  Philippian  jailer  and  his 
household)  tend  to  show  that  no  great  amount  of 
instruction  or  preparation  was  at  first  required. 
But  somewhat  later,  after  tKa  apostles,  who  had 
been  a  protection  against  tne  admission  of  un- 
worthy candidates,  had  died  out,  and  after  the 
Church  had  had  larger  experience  of  unreal  con- 
verts, much  more  care  was  taken  to  secure  definite 
knowledge  and  hearty  acceptance  of  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.  , 

Tnis  primitive  freedom  in  admitting  converts  to 
baptism  is  in  itself  an  argument  in  favour  of  infant 
baptism,  although  no  baptism  of  an  infant  is  ex- 


pressly mentioned.  Whole  households  were  some- 
times baptized,  as  those  of  Lydia,  Cir-r.u-,  tin* 
"s"  •  ~  ',  .  .  and  it  is  probable?  tliat  ti-erc 
were  children  in  at  least  some  of  these.  There 
may  also  have  been  children  among  the  three 
thousand  baptized  at  Pentecost.  According  to  the 
ideas  then  prevalent,  the  head  of  the  family  repre- 
sented and  summed  up  the  family.  In  some 
respect  il-o  //"'.  •  """i"*'w  had  absolute  control  of 
the  *  I'M!  ooi-*  o;  !'  -  'lo-isehold  (Maine,  Ancient 
Law,  ch.  v.).  And  it  would  have  seemed  an 
unnatural  thing  that  the  father  should  make  a 
complete  change  in  his  religious  condition  and  that 
his  children  should  be  excluded  from  it.  Moreover, 
the  analogy  of  circumcision  would  lead  Jewish 
converts  to  have  their  children  baptized.  Had 
there  been  this  marked  difference  between  the  two 
rites,— that  infants  were  admitted  to  the  Jewish 
covenant,  but  not  to  the  Christian, — the  difference 
would  probably  have  been  pointed  out;  all  the 
more  so,  because  Christianity  was  the  more  com- 
prehensive religion  of  the  two,  ^  There  is  therefore 
primd  facie  ground  for  believing  that  from  the 
first  infants  were  baptized.  And  this  position  is 
^Kv.iitVned  by  general  declarations  of  Christ 
ilri,-o  i :  *  SuP.'r  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me ;  forbid  them  not :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God*  (Mk  1014).  'r\copt  a  man  (TLS)  be  born 
of  water  and  the  Spirii,  lie  cannot  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God '  ( Jn  38) ;  where  there  is  no  intimation 
that  children  are  exempted.  On  the  contrary,  the 
condition  of  children  is  given  as  the  ideal  for 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  (Mt  183). 

But  there  is  grimd  facie  evidence  on  the  other 
side.    Not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  the  baptism 


are  old  enough  to  receive  iri-;::!cii-.;i.  That  little 
children  may  be  brought  to  Christ,  and  are  a  type 
of  Christian  innocence,  does  not  prove  that  they 
are  fit  to  receive  baptism.  And  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  Jn  3B  is  meant  to  include  infants,  because 
Jesus  often  states  general  principles,  and  leaves  His 
Church  to  find  out  the  necessary  limitations.  An 
ordinance  may  be  generally  necessary  to  >  salvation, 
and  yet  not  be  suited  to  infants;  which  is  the 
Western  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Scripture  tells 
us  that  repentance  and  faith  are  requisite  for 
baptism.  Assuming  that  infants  have  no  need  of 
i  open  lance,  can  we  assume  that  faith  also  may  be 
dispensed  with?  Cyprian  slurs  this  (Ep..  Ixiv.  5). 
He  points  out  that  adults  must  have  faith,  which 
includes  repentance,  and  that  infants  have  no  sins 
of  their  o\-  •!  !'»  in»-  :•'  <»f  ;  lull  he  is  silent  about 
infants'  !<•«  \  o."  f  n  Y  T!"»-  •  v  'so  maintain  that  the 
infantine  state  is  a  substitute  for  faith  and  repent- 
ance, must  remember  that  faith  and  rciH'Tilnnro  are 
the  conditions  B  given  in  Scripture,  mid  ilsjit  the 
infantine  state  is  not  mentioned  as  an  equivalent. 
It  is  jprobable  that  all  that  i-*  "aid  in  Soiip:  arc  nhor.t 
baptism  refers  to  tho  ImpiUm  of  Jiduli-.  I'lisi! 
there  were  many  Oui-twn  jKivem*  lo  \\lsom 


children  were  born,  tlio  one.-  Lion  of  baptizing 
infants  would  l>c  o  \copiiorm  ;  and  perhaps  evan- 
gelists used  thei  r  <rv\  rn  I  i  -<•  i  o  i  K  >n  ;  I'GJ  infant  baptism 
is,  at  any  rate,  nowhere  forbidden  in  Scripture. 

(c)  The  Minister  in  baptism  is  not  determined  ; 
and  lay  baptism  is  in  much  the^same  position  as 
infant  baptism.  It  can  be  neither  proved  nor 
disproved  from  Scripture.  The  ^  commission  to 
baptize  was  given  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Eleven  (Mt  2816*20),  but  we  are  not  sure  that  no 
others  were  present.  Moreover,  it  is  in  virtue  of 
Christ's  presence  ('Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway') 
that  they  have  the  right  to  baptize;  and  this 
presence  cannot  be  confined  to  the  apostles.  We 
are  not  told  who  baptized  the  three  thousand  at 
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Pentecost;  and  the  apostles,  if  they  baptized  any, 
can  hardly  have  oap  LI/CM!  ;l»ciin  all.  Apparently, 
Ananias  baptized  St.  Paul,  but  this  is  not  clear 
(Ac  2216).  He  was  *a  certain  disciple'  (910),  and 
'a  devout  man  according  to  the  law'  (2212),  and 
presumably  a  layman.  Peter  commanded  Cornelius 
and  his  company  to  be  baptized  (1048)  ;  and  we 
assume  that  it  was  done  by  the  brethren  from 
Joppa,  who  are  not  -;,••"  lol.i  p'c-V  !er--,,:  dr  co'  -. 
From  the  silence  of  *v  i  ,/  ':vi  '^u-o  :MirilMi  iniui-icr 
on  these  and  other  occasions,  we  may  inter  that  an 
ordained  minister  is  not  essential. 

(d)  The  Rite  is  nowhere  described  in  detail  ;  but 
the  element  was  always  water,  and  the  mode  of 
using  it  was  commonly  immersion.  The  symbolism 
of  the  ordinance  required  this.  It  was  an  act  of 
purification;  and  hence  the  need  of  water.  A 
death  to  sin  was  expressed  by  the  plunge  beneath 
the  water,  and  a  rising  again  to  a  life  of  righteous- 
ness by  the  return  to  light  and  air  ;  and  hence  the 
ii]i])To]»iia  orio—O'"  i«.  »,  '-:<»!i  Water  is  mentioned 
VL  Ao  iv"  I','-7,  :.]>.-.  .>-',  lie  102-j  and  there  is^no 
iriMiann  01  mix  viur  (  I'MI  nit.  Immersion  is  im- 
jp':od  in  ito  O-'riml  '  ol  -2  .  Bat  immersion  was  a 
desirable  symbol  rather  than  an  essential.  In  the 
prison  at  Philippi  it  can  hardly  have  been  possible  ; 
t  ,1  i  i-  n<  ^  •  •;  ;  •  :  ""  •  :•:  the  house  of  Cfornelius. 
' 


\\  iicic'xerijii/o'riu'mi  r-o'  both  sexes  were  baptized, 
Tlko  (Hrfii'u'.ix'of  IOIH!  irnnersion  in  each  case  must 
have  been  "great.  And  if  immersion  better  ex- 
presses the  cleansing  of  the  whole  man,  pouring 
better  expresses  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  whose 
operation  is  not  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
water,  nor  upon  the  manner  of  its  application. 
Comp.  T\  ;•'!;  :•  T?.  MX.  12. 

As  to'i'  o  "'is  of  words  used  in  baptizing, 
what  has  been  said  above  may  almost  suffice.  If 
from  the  first  there  was  only  one  form,  that  form 
was  Trinitarian  ;  from  the  2nd  century  it  was 
certainly  the  only  form.  Justin's  evidence  (ApoL 
i.  61)  has  been  quoted,  and  Tertullian  describes 
the  practice  in  his  day:  nee  semel,  sed  ter,  ad 
singula,  nomina  in  personas  singular  tiiHr'/twtt 
(Adv.  Prax.  xxvl).  Wherever  St.  Matthews 
Gospel  was  received  the  Trinitarian  formula  would 
become  obligatory  ;  and  that  carries  _  us  back  long 
before  Justin  Martyr.  But  it  is  possible  that  for  a 
time  the  form  of  words  varied. 

The  'anointing3  (2  Co  lal,  1  Jn  2s7;  ni-'rVy 
refers  to  baptism;  but  io  an<r::i  :n;-_  u  ith  '  ••  \ 
not  with  oil.  Yet  unct'osi  !!.  '»•••  i-.i  ;n  is  j  «•  •  . 
Tertullian  (De  Bapt.  vii,).  The  dealing'  (2  Co 
I22,  Eph  I18  430)  also  may  refer  to  bnptism,  but  not 
to  signing  with  the  cross  :  4  n^payls  otv  rb  t/Swp 
t<mv  (Hermas,  Sim.  ix.  16.  4).  Whether  '  the  good 
confession  in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses  *  (1  Ti  612) 
refers  to  a  profession  of  faith  at  Timothy's  baptism 
(Ewald,  Btausrath,  Pfleiderer),  is  uncertain;  the 
many  witnesses  point  rather  to  ordination  (Holtz- 
mann).  That  the  difficult  passage  1  P  321  refers 
to  the  answers  or  pledges  made  lay  the  candidates 
at  baptism,  is  very  doubtful. 

V.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM.— 
Scripture  teaches  that  baptism,  rightly  adrninis- 
terea  to  those  who  are  qualified  by  repentance  and 
faith  to  receive  it,  has  various  beneficial  results. 
These  are  closely  connected,  either  as  cause  and 
effect,  or  as  joint  effects,  or  as  different  aspects  of 
the  same  fact.  But  they  are  capable  of  analysis 
and  of  separate  treatment.  They  are  mainly]  (1) 
Regeneiaiipn  or  New  Birth,  (2)  Divine  Affiliation, 
(3)  Cleansing  from  Sin,  (4)  Admission  to  the 
Church,  (5)  Union  with  Christ,  (6)  Gift  of  the 
Spirit,  (7)  Salvation. 

*  In  the  Eastern  Churches  trine  Immersion  a  regarded  as  the 
only  valid  form  of  baptism  ;  and  the  Catechism  explains  that 
'this  trine  immersion  is  a  figure  of  the  three  days' 
Saviour,  and  ol  His  resurrection'  (Hoschake,  p.  42) 


(1)  Christ  Himself  said,  'Except  a  man  be  born 
anew  (ywvviBy  fowQw),  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of   God  * ;   and  He   explained   this   as   meaning, 

*  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit ' 
( Jn  33>^),  which  until  Calvin's  day  had  universally 
been  interpreted  as  referring   to  baptism.     The 
metaphor  was  not  new.    Jews  spoke  ot  the  admis- 
sion of  proselytes  to  Israel  as  a  'new  birth.3    'Art 
thon  the  teacner  of  Israel,  and  understandest  not 
these  things?'  (Jn  310),  perhaps  refers  to  this  com- 
mon use  of  the  phrase.     But  in  any  case  f  water 
and  Spirit '  refer  to  the  outward  sign  and  inward 
gift  at  baptism  as  effecting  a  new  birth.     This  is 
confirmed  oy  St.  Paul's  'laver  of  regeneration  (\ovrpbv 
7ra\t,yy€V€(rta$)  and  renewing1  of  the  Holy  Spirit' 
(Tit  35),  which  also  was  universally  understood  as 
meaning  baptism.    And  baptism  is  caI>J  *  v ,  -*  J-IL- 
of  regeneration,"  II-M  i  ••  r'\  ,•    ausei'  -v,nl«ol«/r  i;. 
or  pledges  a  ma •  i  ( < » i  i ,   »;,•',  \ '  <  •,  and  chieHy,  because 
it  effects  it  (Holtzmann,  Huther,  Pileiderer,  Weiss). 

(2)  This  new  birth  brings  us  into  a  new  relation- 
ship to  God :  the  baptized  are  made  His  children 
or  sons.    *  For  ye  are  all  sons  of  God,  through  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus.    Por  as  many  of  you  as  were 
baptized  into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ 5  (Gal  326-27). 

*  To  them  gave  he  the  right  to  become  children 
of  God'  (Jn  I12;    comp.   1  Jn  47).     That  being 
'begotten  of  God'  (1  Jn  3947  54"18),  or  becoming  a 
'chfld  of  God'  (1  Jn  31-2-10  5a),  or  a  fson  of  God3 
(Ro  814'19,  Gal  S28),  is   synonymous   with  being 

*  born  anew,'  need  not  be  doubted.    The  rirst  birtn 
is  of  man ;  the  second  or  new  birth  is  of  God.    So 
that  it  makes  little  matter  whether  we  translate 
dvuGeff  (Jn  33)  'anew*  with  Justin  (ApoL  i.  61)  and 
the  Lat.  and  Eth.  VSS,   or  'from  above'  with 
Driven  and  most  of  the  Greek  Fathers,    A  new 
birth  is  a  birth  from  above,  and  vice  versd.    And 
i1 "   pa    n/i1-   in  which  these   expressions   occur 

*  *jv   i1'!:1  r- 'generation  or  being  begotten  by  God 
does  not  mean  merely  a  new  capacity  for  change  in 
the  direction  of  goodness,  but  an  actual  change. 
The  ]ojrfl1  \vn  IV;  •  were  actual  external  purifica- 
tions.    ISap.i-m  i-  iwtual  internal  purification. 

(3)  ilohnV  bapii-'ri  was  'nnto  remission  of  sins,' 
ds   &(pe<riv    &paprMi>    (Mk    I4,   Lk  3s).      Christian 
baptism  is  not  only  this  (Ac  2s8,  Lk  2447,  where  efr 
and  not  KO.I  is  the  better  reading),  but  it  confers 
remission  of  sins*    Ananias  says  to  Saul :  *  Arise, 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins*  (Ac 
2216;  comp.  1<P  1388,  He  1022).     St.   Paul,  after 
glancing  at  the  sinful  past  of  the  Corinthians  in  the 
days  of  their  heathenism,  continues :  *But  ye  were 
washed,  but  y^e  were  sanctified,*  etc.  (1  Co  613). 
And  the  same  is  said  of  all  Christians  j  for  *  Christ 
loved  the  Church,  and  eave  himself  up  for  it ;  that 
he  might  sanctify  it,  naving  cleansed  it  by  the 
washing  of  water  with  the  word '  (Eph  S25'26). 

(4)  T&at  baptism   involved    admission    to    the 
Church,  hardly  needs  to  be  more  than  stated.    It 
was  an  instrument  for  this  very  purpose,  analogous 
to  circumcision.    The  recipient  of  baptism,  like  the 
recipient  of  circumcision,  is  admitted  to  a  new 
external  covenant  and  new  spiritual  privileges,  and 
is  thereby  |-1  <"    -1  '  >  n-w  duties.    To  say  that  a 
person  is  .  •      i  •  ' '    i  *   :*>  say  that  he  has  been 
admitted, o       (    -i  ;i,iii  communion.    'They  then 
that  received  his  word  were  baptized :   and  there 
were  added  unto  them  in  that  day  about  three 
thousand  souls  *  (Ac  241 ;  comp.  1  Co  1218). 

(5)  As  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ  (Col  I18), 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Church  is  to  be  united  with 
Christy  and  to  become  one  of  His  members  (1  Co 
1227).     '  For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into 
Christ  did  put  on  Christ y  (Gal  3s7) ;  and  Christians' 
'bodies  are  members  of  Christ'  (l^Co  615;  comp. 
Eph  41Ct16).    This  is  not  only  true  in  general,  but 
in  a  special  way  baptism  makes  us  partakers  in  the 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.    *We 
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who  were  l»;i;!!I/oo  "  >jO  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized 
into  his  ,4,v  •:,  *M*  were  buried  therefore  with 
him_  through  baptism  into  death:  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  ...  so  we  also 
might  walk  in  newness  of  life'  (Ro  63t4;  comp. 
Col  212- 20  31).  This  great  change  is  always  spoken 
of  as  past,  not  as  continuing  (Ro  G8-18'22  82-15 
etc. ).  ^  The  reference  is  to  some  definite  occasion 
when  it  took  place. 

(6)  That  Christian  baptism  confers  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  whereas  John's  baptism  did  not,  was  one  of 
the  most  marked  points  of  difference  between  them 
(Mt.311,  Mk  I8,  Lk  316,  Jn  1*  Ac  192'6).     'In  one 
Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body  .  .  .  and 
were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit'  (1  Co  1213). 
And  hence  not  only  is  the  whole  Church  *  a  habita- 
tion of  God  in  the  Spirit*  (Eph  222;  comp.  2  Co 
616,   I  P  25),  but  each  individual  Christian  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (I  Co  619  316).    And  '  the 
Spirit  himself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that 
we  are  children  of  God :  and  if  childien,  then  heirs; 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ  *  (Ro  816- 17). 

(7)  This  involves  one  more  result.    Those  who 
are  c joint  heirs  with  Christ'  have  a  pledge  that 
they  will  one  day  enter  into  that  inheritance  which 
He   now    enjoys.     It   has   various  names.     It  is 
salvation,    'He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved'  ([Mk]  161G).      Those   who    were 
added  to  the  Church  were  *  those  that  were  being 
saved'  (Ac  247;  comp.  1680,  1  P  1s-4  321).      It  is 
the  kingdom  of  God.    'Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom   of  God^   (Jn   3s).     It   is    eternal   life. 
After  speaking  to  Nicodemus  of  the  necessity  of 
being  born  anew  of  the  Spirit,  Christ  says  that  God 
has  sent  Him  into  the  world,  '  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life '  (31C'17).  ^  By  baptism  we  are  grafted  into  Him 
who  is  the  life  (145),  and  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
the  life  (1  Jn  512).     Those  Jews  who  refused  to  be 
admitted   into   the   Church   'judged    themselves 
unworthy  of  eternal  life'  (Ac  13*).     In  writing 
to  Titus,"  St.  Paul  sums  up  several  of  these  aspects 
of  baptism  (35-7). 

These  are  the  chief  effects  when  valid  baptism 
has  been  administered  to  those  who  are  duly 
qualified  by  repentance  and  faith  to  receive  it. 
But  what  is  the  result  when  these  two  sets  of  con- 
dition*- ,',  o  -,'  ','ivj<  •?  There  is  the  case  of  those 
who  a>'  •  •!,  ..  • «  ,  /si:  are  not  baptized.  And  there 
is  the  •'  ,•  i ! :••••'  \\  ho  are  baptized,  but  are  not 
i  n:P,'\  Simon  Magus  ^is  an  example  of  the 
,  1 1  \  it  Scripture  there  is  no  certain  instance  of 
the  former,  nor  any  express  statement  M»_»IV,  ^i"/ 
such.  But  the  solution  afterwards  reach  »<1  i  -n-.1.  - 
light  on  scriptural  language,  and  may  be  briefly 
mentioned  hcie. 

It  was  universally  held  that  a  catechumen  who 
was  i  <  •';  i-"1  Vi-'o  baptism  was  a  member  of 
Chris-  .  |V,  -M  i  :  of  blood*  supplied^  the  de- 
fi  ;er,e\.  l»ur  a,  catechumen  who  was  willing  to 
-\ilor  io" !  N;  mil  'i,  and  yet  died  without  martyrdom 
or  baptism,  seemed  <  o  l»c  otj  i.,i  11  yn  moniher  of  Christ ; 
as  Ambrose  contend-'  \lJf.  '.'///'i  J  ufonf.  ConsoL  52; 
Mil"  o,  \\  s.  1375).  This  led  to  a  general  concession 
i  IK:  'I'P  '-I*!*  f,il  mfiw>|ili/'%1i  may  possess  the  sub- 
stance of  a--  <•!••  •!  :•)•!  Ix  .on1  baptism;  and  this 
involved  a  modification  01  the  doctrine  as  to  the 
actual  effect  of  baptism  upon  the  faithful  recipient. 
As  early  as  Tcrtuliifin  we  find  the  admission : 
Lavacrum  illud  est  obsignatio  fidei ;  quce  fides  a 
ptcnifct'fttr  fi'lc  inrifri/itr  et  com  went  falur.  Non 
idea  "lluiifiur  uf  delirt'iuere  tfcsinamus,  nunmumjam 
corrJeloti  fHnnvs  (De  JPf&n.  \L).  Jta.pli<in  is  a  seal 
(fffyayti,  ";••  •  "  •  The  metaphor  was  used  of 
circumcis  '  •  '!  •  I  ,  and  was  very  early  trans- 
fened  to  baptism  (?2  Co  I22,  ?  Eev  94) :  see  reff. 
in  Snicer,  &v..  and  in  Lightfoot,  Clem.  Rom.  ii. 


226.  A  seal  makes  a  document  formally  com- 
plete ;  but  the  document  may  be  binding  without 
it.  And  if  before  ^  ,;  i">  •  ,,  .1  corde  loti  SIMIUS, 
what  is  this  but  -.\  «  .•  .:  i1"?  Nevertheless,  to 
regard  baptism  as  a  mere  form  which  may  be 
neglected  with  *  •  ' '  *  v  * ""  \  '  ^ant  dis- 
obedience, like  t  ,  .*'%••  towards 
Elisha;  and  such  disobedience  would  be  evidence 
that  the  inward  ."  ,'"*  "  •  •  ad  not  taken  place. 
An  unbaptized  '  •  '  a  testator  who  has 
made  a  will  but  has  not  signed  it.  He  may  die 
without  -',_  .".".'„  "i.  T  it  is  clear  that  he  had  full 
intentioi  \,i  -  -i  '  |b^.  and  was  merely  waiting  for 
suitable  •»  ".ii-'^o,  ;•  c  will  may  be  accepted  as  a 
valid  expression  of  his  wishes.  But  if  '  .-.•'- 
poned  the  signature  indefinitely,  the  ; "  ."  x  -  j  . 
is  that  he  was  not  decided  as  to  his  intentions.  It 
is  the  contempt  of  baptism  when  it  may  be  had, 
not  the  lack  of  it  when  it  may  not,  that  is 
perilous. 

The  case  of  Simon  Magus  is  very  different.  He 
was  baptized  without  repentance  and  faith.  Was 
that  a  mere  empty  form  ?  By  no  means.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Christian  body,  and  received  the 
baptismal  character.  The  technical  name  for  such 
a  person  was  Fictus,  i.e.  one  who  received  baptism 
unworthily.  And  it  was  held  from  the  first  that 
God  always  does  His  part  in  the '".».-  ist^  •  . •  •  •  •  . 
whether  the  baptized  can  avail  '•!•••  \ !'  <,r  "i  •  :•  .>. ). 
The  grace  which  the  Fictus,  through  unworthiness, 
could  not  receive  at  the  time  of  baptism,  was 
always  ready  for  Mm  when  repentance  and  faith 
made  him  worthy.  He  had  ceased  to  be  a  heathen, 
and  had  received  a  Christian  title,  which  could  be 
made  good  by  change  of  heart*  This  doctrine 
follows  of  necessity  from  the  doctrine  that  baptism 
is  generally  necessary,  and  yet  may  not  be  repeated. 
Otherwise,  the  case  of  the  unworbhy  recipient.  \\  ould 
be  hopeless.  His  first  baptism  would  be  without 
effect ;  and  he  may  not  have  a  second.^  But  it  is 
because  his  baptism  has  done  all  th  *-  .  •."  •". 
if  only  he  makes  himself  capable  of  \  •  • '  •  •  *  \  . 
that  ne  may  not  have  it  repeated.  Simon  is  ex- 
horted to  repent,  not  with  a  view  to  a  second 
baptism,  but  to  tl"  '  -i  :M  ••'  -  -  which  would  have 
been  his  had  his  \i\]f  \  >bi  i»o  '!  worthily  received, 
and  which  may  still  ^be  won  (Ac  822)v  When 
whole  tribes  were  baptized  at  once,  baptism  with- 
out the  necessary  repentance  and  faith  must  have 
been  common.  But  this  defect  was  not  irreparable ; 
and  meanwhile  I1'!'  "i  ,•>"/•  ""  ^ ,  •?  »  iiJle  to  spiritual 
blessings  which  cu.  <.  •>«  'i^i>:»«ji:",a  »' .  by  change  of 
heart. 

Mutatis  mutandis  the  same  principle  may  hold 
ro>p^cUri£  the  bript-^  i  of  infants.  At  baptism  the 
i'lfnn:  roci(:ix  o<  FLMIII  w>n  of  the  guilt  of  original  sin, 
admission  to  the  Christian  community,  and  a  title 
to  heavenly  gifts  to  be  iippiopii.'iKvl  nfterwards. 
Scriptural  doctrine  refers  lo  ilio  bapri^in  of  adults 
who  are  qualified  by  repentance  and  faith.  The 
application  of  that  "doctrine  to  infants  is  ^an  un- 
certain inference;  and  we  must  be  cautious  in 
drawing  it.  Caution  is  also  i  •  i  *  •''•!  •  i  ' :  •  i .  • '  i  ••  • 

the  statements  of  Christian  ^\ :  .  -  ..i  ,!,•  ,'u  i  i 

centuries  respecting  JMIJ-'N  i  Ji1  n  .•  r,  :<r-,tion.  We 
must  consider  two  i-'-ri1  •  «  p  i :«,  l\  (1)  Is  the 
vj'  -  •»  .\'  -  'r;ii(  1':.^  '-• '  o."  .'ih.  ,•  orof  that 
•  i-  a  '  ^  '•  us,  if  nothing  is  said  to  the  con- 
trary, baptism  commonly  means  infant  baptism. 
Early  Christian  writers  would  almost  always  have 
the  baptism  of  adults  in  their  minds.  (2)  Jn  what 
sense  does  he  use-'11  -  "!'•  "•••'?  Some- 

times it  is  a  mere  .  •  f  Twpl  i-'n. 

In  Scripture  eveij  •  ,  •  ustica'ly  a 

saint :  and  so  every  baptized  person  is  hypothetic- 
ally  regenerate.  It  is  assumed  that  the  baptism 
has  been  in  all  respects  complete.  In  this  sense,  to 
call  an  infant '  regenerate '  may  mean  no  more  than 
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that  it  has  been  baptized,  and  may  be  no  evidence 
of  the  writer's  convictions  as  to  the  immediate 
effect  of  baptism  on  infants. 

*"  ">undant  literature  on  baptism,  see 

>f  Cht\  Ant  1.  172  ,  Sckaff-Herzog, 

'     —     " 
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For  patristic  comments 

N  *  Views  ofBap- 

1  .    •      •  .•    for  Ovpnan  m 

.7  ;  .'riilfoi  Yuiru-'t'ne  the 

philosophical  argument, 

For  the  arcb.»- 


G-t'ffidorwn ;   Aup  -       *""'     '  .    '  '       aus.  <t     (  ../'.  •>' 

Af'chaolof/ie^vii  ,   \  "  •          •    •   wist  All&rth  n  ; 

1 1  •      •    i  *   *  *    •  • '    '  . '.        -is  somewhat  dis- 

•  editions  "ii ,iplvv  cit  i'i»  defects,    Por  pictu- 
resque description,  Stanley,  Chi  i.\tian  Institutions. 

A.  PLUMMER. 

BAPTISM  FOR  THE  BEAD. —  The  expression 
of  $aTrTL$ju,evoi  vtr^p  T&V  veKpojv,  'those  who  are 
baptized  for  the  dead,'  has  from  early  times  been 
!»>•"•  \  to  expositors,  and  with  our  present 
s"  '.••!_  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
determine  the  direction  in  which  a  correct  solution 
may  be  found.  It  is  possible  to  show  what 
kind  of  i  ilirpn  uiti^p  the  language  of  1  Co  1529 
requires,  and,  \vrri  this  is  done,  other  kinds  of 
:ium>i«M}»:i'm  are  excluded  as  impossible. 

The  interpretations  are  very  numerous.  Horsley 
(see  below)  has  collected  thirty-six,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  possible  to  add  to  the  number.  It  is 
well  that  such  collections  should  be  made  for 
reference,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  them. 
The  thirty-six  are  classified  under  three  heads: 
four  explain  the  text  by  a  reference  to  legal 
i  *  p-r4'*  three  of  metaphorical  baptism,  e.g. 
•  in  calamity ;  twenty-nine  of  sacra- 
!!.•"',!  IT!  -'"  A  more  simple  and  useful 
o  ,•!•»-  i'  ••!  •*  •  '.'i  into  those  which  explain  ol 
ftaTTTiCfaevot  vTTfp  rS>v  vGKpQv  as  referring  to  ordinary 
Christian  baptism,  and  those  which  make  it  refer 
to  so  'HftJii  n  ft  a  "h  iiormal. 

1  The  abk-i  exposition  of  the  first  kind  of 
explanation  in  its  best  form  is  probably  that  of 
T.  S.  Evans  in  im>,  5x">/-V  Commentary  (ill.  pp. 
372,  373).  He  conte'uU  ihni  the  view  of  the  Greek 
expositors  is  unquestionably  right,  and  that  vwep 
r&v  veKp&v  means,  '  with  an  interest  in  the  resurreo- 
tion  of  the  dead,'  i.e.  'in  expectation  of  the 
resurrection.*  The  objections  to  this  kind  of 
interpretation  are  three.  (1)  oi  fScmr.  vwep  T.  v. 
seem  to  be  a  special  class,  and  not  all  Christians 
in  general.  (2)  There  is  no  instance  in  NT,  if 
anywhere  at  all,  of  this  use  of  vvep.  (3)  The 
ellipse  of  T^S  kvaffrdvevs  is  very  violent.  If  St.  Paul 
had  wanted  to  abbreviate  rys  avaa-rdvetas  r&v 

v€KpQv,  he  would  have  omitted  r&v  veKp&v,  which  is 
superfluous,  rather  than  TT}$  ct,m<rr&<r€(a$9  which  is 
vital. 

2.  The  reference  is  clearly  to  <-^*i(  \*\\**\t  abnor- 
mal. There  was  some  baptismal  rite  known  to  the 
Corinthians  which  would  be  meaningless  without 
a  belief  in  the  resurrection.  The  passage  does  not 
imply  that  St.  Paul  approves  of  this  abnormal  rite, 
but  simply  that  it  exists  and  implies  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  And  here  all  certainty  ends. 
We  cannot  determine  what  this  rite  was.  The 
practice  of  vicarious  "baptism,  i.e.  of  baptizing 
li\ins  proxies  in  place  of  those  who  had  died 
imbupuzod,  unquestionably  existed  in  some 
quarters  in  Tertulhan's  time  (De  JKesur.  48 ;  Adv. 
Marcion^  v.  10),  but  probably  only  among  heretics. 
And  the  practice  may  easily  have  grown  out  of  an 
ignorant  *  wresting '  of  this  *  hard  to  be  understood ' 
(2  P  316)  saying  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  no  know- 
ledge that  this  vicarious  baptism  was  practised  by 
any  religious  body  in  St.  Paul's  day. 

LITBHATURB.  —  For  collections  of  interpretations  and  for  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  see  an  article  on  Necrobaptism,  "by 


Kev  J  W  Hoisley,m  the  Srewb&ry  Home  Magazine  for  June 
1889;  the  notes  111  Meyer,  Alford,  Stanley,  and  Woidt> worth; 
Smcer,  Thesaurm,  640.  A.  PLUMMEK. 


BAPTIST. —  See  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

BAR.  —  The  Aram,  word  for  'son'  ;  in  Aram, 
parts  of  Ezr  and  Dn  constantly  ;  four  times  in 
Heb.  (Pr  312  *<*,  Ps  2*2  [if  text  correct]) .  It  is  used, 
especially  in  NT  times,  as  the  first  component  part 
of  several  names  of  persons,  as  Barabbas,  Bar- 
jesus,  Bar-jonah,  Barnabas,  Barsabbas,  Barthol- 
omew, Bartimseus,  —  which  see  m  their  places. 

J.  H.  THAYER. 

**BARABBAS.  — The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Bapa&pas  represents  the  Aramaic  Bar  -  abba  = 
*  son  of  the  teacher '  or  '  of  the  master '  The  name 
is  not  rare  in  the  Ta"1  •  'T  '  C  '  .V  '•.  TTor.  Hebr.  on 
Mt  2716),  and  one  :•*,•••,  •<.-•.,  -  that  Abba 
may  sometimes  have  been  a  proper  name.  Kenan 
(Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  406)  prefers  Bar-rabban  (the 
form  preserved  in  the  Harclean  Syr.),  which  would 
mean  'son  of  a  Rabbi,'  So  also  Ewald.  All  four 
evangelists  mention  Barabbas  as  the  criminal 
whom  the  hierarchy  urged  the  multitude  to 
demand  in  preference  to  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Pilate 
offered  to  release  in  honour  of  the  Passover.  We 
are  told  that  Barabbas  was  'a  not-ib^  pivonu  ' 
(Mt  2716),  'who  for  a  certain  inMiivriti';n  ^rJc 
in  the  city,  and  for  murder '  (Lk  2319) ,  *  was  lying 
bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrection ' 
(Mk  15T),  and  that  he  was  a  'robber'  or  brigand 
(Jn  1840).  He  may  have  been  connected  with,  the 
two  '  robbers '  who  were  crucified  with  Jesus ;  "but 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  a-rao-iaa-Tat  of  Mk  157 
include  the  two  robbers.  The  orchis,  or  'insur- 
rection,' in  which  Barabbas  took  part  was  perhaps 
a  looting  of  houses  rather  than  a  popular  up- 
rising. 

The  name  'Jesus'  before  that  of  Barabbas  in 
Mt  2716' 1T  is  an  interesting  reading  found  in  a  few 
cursives,  in  the  Armenian  Version,  and  m  some 
copies  of  the  Jerusalem  Syriac.  With  this  insertion 
Pilate's  question  runs  thus :  *  Whom  will  ye  that 
I  release  unto  you?  Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus 
which  is  called  Christ  ?  '  This  reading  was  known 
to  Origen ;  and  he  does  not  condemn  it,  although 
he  thinks  that  the  many  MSS  which  omit  the 
'  Jesus '  are  probably  right.  Ewald  (Life  of  Christ, 
p.  241),  Eenan  (Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  406),  Trench 
(Studies  in  the  tf".*,'V.  •>  296),  and  others  defend 
the  reading;  i-r-1  Mrypi  conjectures  that  the 
common  name  suggested  the  substitution  of  one 
Jesus  for  another.  But  the  reading  is  rejected  by 
all  the  best  critics.  It  would  be  amazing  that  the 
true  reading  should  be  lost  from,  all  uncials,  nearly 
all  cursives,  and  all  the  more  ancient  versions. 
The  words  of  Jerome,  ad  Zoc.,  do  i  o  TKV  ->.T:> 
imply  that  'Jesus  Barabbas'  was  .  10  i  .M  •  J  •  i 
the  Gos -r  nt1 ''vl  '^  10  r^  Hebrews.  He  says: 
Iste  in  » .  .*„  ,.'..• ',  ./•,  / s^  V 'vrjuxta  Hebrceos  filius 
magistri  eorum  interpretatur ;  which  may  mean 
that  this  document  contained  the  words,  ;  Barabbas, 
which  beini:  intcupic-tLd  is.  Son  of  their  Master.1* 
But  if  the  Gospel  aooordnu  to  the  Hebrews  had 
'Jesus,  Son  of  thoh  MUSTU  '  for  'Jesus  Barabbas,' 
then  this  may  be  the  source  from  which  the  name 
'  Jesus '  got  into  some  copies  of  St.  Matthew.  If  the 
name  was  not  in  the  Gospi1  <"••-"  •<!,•!•,  to  the 
Hebrews,  then  we  may  adopt  I  n  -  '!•  .s"  f-'-iijecture, 
that  the  interpolation  arose  first  in  v.17  through 
accidental  repetition  of  the  last  two  letters  of 
yfjuv,  the  second  IN  being  afterwards  interpreted 
as  an  abbreviation  of  'iijo-ow.  The  copies  known 
to  Origen  seem  to  have  had  the  "lyvow  in  v.17  only. 
That  Barabbas  liad  this  name,  and  that  the  evan- 
gelists missed  the  startling  coincidence,  is  not 
probable.  A.  PLITMMEE. 


*  Copyright,  1898,  l>v  Charles  Scribiwr^s  Sons 
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B1RACHEL  (VNiDin  <he  whom  God  blesses').— 
Only  In  Job  322- «.  The  father  of  Elihu,  described 
as  *the  Buzite,1  probably  a  descendant  of  Buz, 
second  son  of  Milcah  and  Nahor,  Gn  2221.  See 
Buz,  W.  T.  BAVISON. 

BARAK  (p-p,  Bap<£*c,  'lightning-flash,'  The  name 
is  found  in  Punie,  Barcas,  surname  of  Hamilcar ; 
Sabsean,  cp-n;  Palmy  7  trie,  pna ;  de  Vogue,  Syrie 
Centrale,  IxxvL  2 ;  JLtdiain,  Diet,  des  Noms  Propres 
Palmyr.  1887,  $.v.}3  son  of  Abmoam;  his  history 
is  recorded  In  Jg  4  and  5.  He  was  summoned  by 
Deborah  to  be  her  ally  in  ""!•'•  '•  :""  <v ;  i's  '  the 
Canaanites.  He  dwelt  in  ;\-  -  s-  '  .;  \  r  46), 
and  was  probably  a  mernbe"  o  •  >,  !  char 

(51S).  Hence  lie  Belonged  to  the  district  which  had 
suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites: 
perhaps  he  had  been  actually  their  prisoner.*  He 
receives  from  Deborah  the  plan  of J  *  -  *  -  •  he 

is  to  more  his  troops,  10,000  men        V  A  ,md 

2ebulun,  in  the  direction  of  Mt.  Tabor," while  she 
undertakes  to  attract  Sisera's  army  towards  the 
same  £>lace,  am1  :,•«  •:"  *  /o  deliver  Sisera  himself 
into  his  hands  k  '•  •,.  !  >->  writer  does  not  regard 
B;'s  urgent  request  that  Deborah  should  go  with 
him  as  worthy  of  blame ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
interpret  the  pio^.<  •  --"  announcement  that  the 
honour  of  the\\j«!  .i-m  will  not  be  his  but  a 
woman's,  as  a  punishment  for  his  hesitation  (see 
Moore,  Judges,  p.  117).  B.  collects  his  forces  at 
Kedesh,  moves  to  Tabor,  and  opens  the  engage- 
ment by  a  rush  down  the  mountain  (410-12-^4,  cf. 
518} ;  the  battle  is  fought  out  at  the  foot.  In  ch.  5, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  battle  takes  •  ""•  •  ,'  T«  •  ,' 1 , 
right  bank  of  the  Kishon(vv.19-21).  i  :  , 
routed,  B.  pursues  them  to  Harosheth,  and  then 
follows  Sisera  on  foot,  aftd  conies  up  to  the  tent  of 
Jael  to  find  him  lying  dead,  with  a  tent-peg 
through  his  temples.  According  to  51,  B.  joined 
Deborah  in  singing  the  Ode  of  Triumph  in  ch.  5. 

In  1  S  1211  the  JLXX,  Pesh.,  and  many  moderns 
read  Barak  for  Bedan.  B.  thus  becomes  a  repre- 
sentative leader  along  with  Jerubbaal,  Jephthah, 
and  Samson  (?).  This  agrees  with  the  impression 
as  to  B.'s  position  which  we  gain  from  Jg  5. 

G.  A.  COOKE. 

BARBARIAN — St.  Paul  (1  Co  1411),  wishing  to 
ompTin*!/.*  I  ho  fact  that  the  tongues  with  which 
ilio-o  po  -i»*.i'<!  of  the  H"1"  (T'«  st  spoke  were  not 
JKIV  inlc'I  -isl'lo  forms  <»•  ^  •  •  •«.  and  that  hence 
they  required  an  interpreter"  also  inspired,  says,  'If 
then  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall 
be  to  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that 
speaketh  will  be  a  barbarian  unto  me.'  Here  he 
uses  the  word  in  its  proper  sense  as  one  who  spoke 
unintelligibly.  So  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  first 
occurs,  speaks  of  the  Ka/>e$  fiappa.f>{xj>uvoi  (R.  ii.  867), 
the  Carians  who  spoke  in  a  strange  tongue.  Since 
the  word  Barbarh  means  in  the  earliest  Arm.  the 
language  of  a  race  or  people,  Homer  may  have 
meant  the  Carians  who  spoke  a  barbarh,  that 
having  been  the  Carian  word  for  their  national 
language.  However  this  be,  the  word  Barbarian 
means  all  through  Gr.  literature  a  man  who  did 
not  speak  Greek,  especially  the  Medes,  Persians, 
and  Orientals  geneially.  The  Komans  or  Latins 
were  called  Barbarinns'by  the  Greeks  even  to  the 
latest  days  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  at  first 
even  called  their  own  tongue  Bnrbaiian;  though 
from  the  Augustan  age  onward  they  excepted 
their  own  tongue.  In.  the  same  way  Philo,  a 
Hellenized  Jew,  calls  his  native  Heb.  a  barbarian 
tongue,  and  states  (Vita  Mom,  §  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  138) 
that  the  Law  was  translated  from  Chaldaic  into 
Greek  because  it  was  too  valuable  a  treasure  to  be 

*  Many  translate  6™  'lead  captive  thy  captors,'  pointing  y^r 


enjoyed  by  only  the  JBarbarie  half  of  the  human 
race. 

Tn  Col  311  St.  Paul  speaks  of  c  Greek  and  Jew,  .  .  . 
barbarian,  Scythian/  Yet  the  Scythians  were 
typical  barbarians.  But  the  context  proves  that 
St.  Paul  is  not  here  aiming  at  a  scientific  division 
of  the  human  race.  Elsewhere  (e.g.  Ko  I14)  ae 
adopts  the  current  phraseology  :  *  I  am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  to  Barbarians,'  wheie  the 
later  phrase  (v.1G),  'to  the  Jew  farst,  and  also  to 
the  Greek/  proves  that,  like  Philo,  St.  Paul  con- 
ventionally called  his  own  countrymen  barbarians. 
The  barbarous  people  in  Malta  (Ac  282)  were 
probably  old  Phoenician  settlers,  and  the  epithet 
only  means  that  they  were  not  a  Greek-speaking 
population.  F.  C.  CONYBEAKE. 

BARBER  (aVa,  Ezk  51  only).—  Shaving  the  head 
is  a  very  common  custom  in  Eastern  countries.    In 
India,  many  of  the  religious  sects  are  ».i-,  ii:-.  ui-.'ic-I 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  head  is  shaved*    Some 
leave  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
others  a  tuft  above  each  ear.    In  Syria,  old  men 
frequently  have  the  whole  head  shaved  and  allow 
the  beard  to  grow.    Young  men  shave  the  cheeks 
and  the  chin,  and  cut  the  hair  of  the  head  short. 
The  upper  lip  is  never  shaved  except  in  S.  India, 
where  it  is  done  as  a  sign  of  in'-  "n!*»iy.    Absence 
of  the  moustache  is  looked  upori,  in  >\  •  .n.  as  a  sign 
of  the  want  of  virility.    The  barber  plies  his  trade 
in  any  convenient  place  —  "by  the  roadside,  or  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  khan.    The  ground  serves  as  a  seat 
both  for  the  operator  and  the  person  operated  on  ; 
a  tin  or  copper  basin  holds  the  water  required  ; 
and  the  hands  of  the  p    *      .    ;       "*  o.v  the  head 
or  the  chin,  tell  him  -••   •     •     •    ••(,.'   has  been 

done  satisfactorily  or  not.  The  barber  also 
eradicates  superfluous  hairs  from  the  nose,  ears, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  removes  accumula- 
tions of  wax  from  the  ears;  an-1  •,••"<>•  :r.-  the 
operations  of  tooth-extraction  and  .  !«•  >-.  >•  "";»•. 

W.  CARSLAW. 

BARCHUS  (B  Ba%oi5s,  A  Bap^oDe,  AY  Charchus, 
1  Es  532)=BAEKOS,  Ezr  S58,  Neh  755.  The  AY  form 
is  taken  from  the  Aldine  ed. 


BARIAH  (on?  *  fleeing  ').—  -A  son  of  Shemaiah 
(I  Ch  S22).    See  GENEALOGY. 

BARJESUS  (Ba/>n;<roi}$),  a  man  described  in  Ac  13* 
as  *  magian,  prophet  of  lies,  Jew/  whom  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  travelling  in  Cyprus,  found  in  the  train 
of  the  piocon-oil  Sergius  JPaulus,  as  one  of  the 
amid  01  c^ttutfsit  who  always  accompanied  a  Rom, 
governor.  In  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  vii.  2  we  find  a  similar 
case  :  Simon,  *a  Jew,  by  birth  a  Cypriot,  and  pre- 
iiHiTv  to  bs  a  ma^ian*  (observe  the  striking, 
1  v)i  L"»  roi/  exact,  similarity  of  the  triplet),  was  one 
of  the  {  friends'  of  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea, 
and  was  used  by  him  to  seduce  Drusilla  from  her 
husband  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa.  Such  men,  prob- 
ably Bab.  Jews,  *  skilled  in  the  lore  and  uncanny 
arts  and  strange  powers  of  the  Median  priests  ' 
(cf.  Mt  27t  16),  —  not  simply  sorcerers  and  fortune- 
tellers, but  '  men  of  science/  as  they  would  now  be 
called  (being  then  beyond  their  age  in  acquaint- 
ance with  the  powers  un«l  p;o<  •..-•-  of  nature),  and 
not  mere  isolated  bcl/con-  ,  uu><L  pretenders, 
but  lepresentatucs  of  an  Oriental  system  and 
religion,  —  appear  to  have  been  numerous  at  that 
IK  nod,  <md  to  have  exerted  considerable  influence 
on  the  Bom.  world.  It  was  with  a  system,  there- 
fore, rather  than  with  a  man,  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  system  ('the  way')  of  Christ,  also 
struggling  for  influence  in  the  Rom.  empire,  carne 
here  into  conflict.  The  proconsul,  'a  man  oi 
]»',"<'!  KM!  ability*  (arweros),  interested,  we  may 
M  IT  1-0*0,  in  nature  and  philosophy,  but,  as  <rwer<5$, 
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not  to  be  thought  of  as  under  ascendency,  enjoyed 
Mi©  society  of  this  man.  But,  hearing  that  there 
we  re  just  now  two  travelling  teachers  in  Cyprus, 
and  taking  them  to  be  of  ihe  class  that  went  about 
giving  demonstrations  in  rhetoric  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  sometimes  eu]>^  m  *•(»•  ^I,'-.-  down  as 
professors  in  the  great  I.»M-I  :-"iii,»*,  •:<  .nvited,  or 
'  commanded,'  their  presence  at  his  court.  The 
exposition  of  Chiistianity  then  given  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  clearly  produced  upon  Sergius  Paulus  a 
considerable  impression;  for  Barjesus  found  it 
necessary  to  oppose  them  openly,  and  divert  the 
proconsul  from  the  faith  by  *  perverting  the  ways 
of  the  Lord/  lest  he  should  be  supplanted  in  his 
position,  his  power  and  his  gains ;  because  (accord- 
ing to  the  apt  and  interesting  expansion  of  the 
Codex  Bezse)  the  proconsul  'was  listening  with 
much  pleasure  to  them.'  Then  *  Saul,  who  was  also 
Paul,' — i.e.  standing  forth  (for  the  first  time  in 
the  narrative),  suitably  to  the  occasion,  as  a  Horn. 
citizen  named  Paul, — faced  the  wonder-worker  in 
a  manner,  so  to  say,  after  his  own  kind,  yet  sur- 
passing it,  and  wrought  a  wonder  upon  the  worker 

"• ,  i'".  •  ••;/"•  to  the  proconsul,  already  deeply 
.  •  •  i  •  '  oehind  Paul  stood  a  divine  power. 

fn  ver.  8  the  phiase  *  Elymas,  the  magian,  for  so 
is  his  name  translated,'  is  somewhat  perplexing. 
It  certainty  looks,  at  the  outset,  as  ilioup.li  FJynuut 
(now  first  introduced  as  a  second  .'ipiKMlarion  of 
Barjesus)  ought  to  be  a  tr.  of  that  name  ;  but  i  his 
cannot  be.  Elymas — which  is  the  Gr.  form  either 
of  an  Aram,  word  "7../'7  -,•;,'/•'//•'/,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  of  an  Arab,  word  *afom,  wise  (cf.  the 
Arab,  plural  ulema,  the  order  of  the  learned,  and 
the  *  wise  men  *  and  *  wise  women '  of  our  folk- 
lore)—is  here  more  reasona";  '"  -r  "1|  r  i  -olu- 
tion  of  the  difficulty  is  not  ••  .  •''••'.'  tr. 

by  fuSuyos.  Codex  D  (Bezse),  i  -  !  i  '",  »"  one 
differs  from  other  uncials,  and  reads  TEroijaas,  son  of 
the  ready,  a  reading  strangely  accepted  by  Kloster- 
mann,  Blass,  and  Ramsay  (to  whose  St.  Paul  the 
Traveller  this  article  is  under  special  obligation; 
see  pjp.  73  ff. ).  But  neither  will  this  do  as  a  synonym 
for  ;i  '  ••  i'A'.  o:  for  the  Syr.  Barshemd,  son  of  the 
Nat  i  [i.;.  .ii'-i  ;.  The  origin  of  the  variant 
'Erotjcta?  is  a  mystery ;  perhaps  it  was  itaeism,  ot 
=u.  But  the  versional  and  patristic  variants  for 
Barjesus,  such  asBariesouan  (or  -am),  Bariesubam, 
and  Barieu  (maleficus,  Jerome  \  ;«  J-H  in  to  be  due  to 
a  desire  of  copyists  to  avoid  !I—<H'U,II»£  the  name 
of  Jesus  with  one  whom  St.  Paul  calls  son  of  the 
deviL  J.  MASSIE. 

BARJON1H.— See  BAR  and  PETER. 

BARKOS  (tfp-p,  cf.  Bab.  Barkusu).— • Ancestor  of 
certain  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub.  (Ezr 
28S,  Neh  765=Barclms,  1  Es  5s2).  See  GENEALOGY. 

BARLEY  (nyflp  se'tirdh,  *rpi0i5,  hordeum}.—  Barley 
(Arab,  sha'fo)  is  a  well-known  grain,  of  which 
several  varieties  are  cultivated,  Hordeuin  dis- 
ticfoum,  H.  tetrastichum,  and  H.  hexastichum,  the 
wild  originals  of  which  are  not  known.  One  of 
the  wild  species  of  the  genus  Hordeum  in  Pal., 
however,  nppioiidu1^  the  cultivated  species  near 
enough  to  in:ikc  it  possible  that  it  may  be  the 
stock,  or  a  partial  reversion  of  cultivated  barley  to 
type.  It  is  ff.  ithaburense,  Boiss  (H.  spGnfonnrm, 
Koch),  which  grows  abundantly  in  Galilee,  in  ihc 
region  of  Merj  'Ayun,  and  in  places  in  the  Syrian 
desert  between  Palmyra  and  Haniath.  It  differs 
from  H.  distichum  by  the  smaller  size  of  its  spikes 
and  grains,  and  the  gieat  length  of  its  awns,  which 
are  sometimes  a  foot  Icng. 

Barley  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  Palestine, 
principally  as  provender  for  horses  (1  K  423)  and 
asses.  It  takes  the  place  of  oats  in  JEarope  and 


America,  as  the  cut  straw  of  barley  and  -wheat 
takes  the  place  of  hay.  It  is  also  used  among  the 
poor  for  bread,  as  in  ancient  times  (Jg  713,  2  K 
4^,  Jn  69-13,  and  cakes  Ezk  432).  It  was  mixed 
with  other  cheap  grains  for  the  same  puipose 
(Ezk  49).  When  any  one  wishes  to  express  the 
extremity  of  his  poverty,  he  will  say,  e  I  nave  not 
barley  bread  to  eat.1  This  fact  illustrates  several 
allusions  to  barley  in  Scripture.  Barley  meal  was 
the  jealousy  offering  (Nu  515) ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  as  the  fee  paid  to  false  prophetesses 
by  people  who  consulted  them  (Ezk  1319) ;  it  was 
the  symbol  of  the  poverty  of  Gideon's  family, 
and  his  own  low  estate  in  that  family;  by  a 

*  barley  cake '  Midian's  great  host  was  to  be  over- 
thrown (Jg  718). 

The  barley  harvest "  "  •  '  '  ^  •  • :1 '  •  the  depth  of 
the  Jordan  V alley,  ai  ,  e  later  as  we 

ascend  to  the  higher  mountains,  till,  at  an  altitude 
of  6500  ft.,  it  takes  place  in  July  and  August.  It 
was  probably  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest  when 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  (Jos  315).  It  is 
earlier  than  the  wheat  harvest  (Ex  9susa).  The 
barley  harvest  was  a  recognised  date  (Ru  I22,  2  S 
219- 10),  varying,  of  course,  with  the  altitude.  Bar] ey 
is  sown  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  That  which  is  sown  in  the 
districts  below  the  frost  level  continues  to  grow 
through  the  rainy  season  till  the  harvest.  That 
which  is  sown  on  the  high  mountain  levels  springs 
up,  the  top  dies  under  the  snow,  and  then  the 
biennial  stalk  springs  up  when  the  snow  melts,  and 
grows  with  great  rapidity  and  vigour.  Barley  is 
not  sown  in  the  spring  in  "Pal.  and  Syria. 

G,  E.  POST. 

BARLEY  HARVEST.— See  TIME. 

BARN.— See  AGRICULTURE. 

BARNABAS  (B&pvdpas,  n^apa  'the  son  of  ex- 
hortation').— A  name  given  by  the  disciples  to 
Joseph,  a  Levite  of  Cyprus  (Ac  4-*°).  lie,  is  c^nily 
to  beiV-i!n;:r,i-li  il  f'om  *  Joseph  culled  Rarsabba*' 
(Ac  1  •  i ' i «>,.;.'' i  ;  :','•<!  is  ancient  authority;  for 
identifying  him  with  one  of  the  seventy  disciples 
of  our  Lord  (Euseb.  HE  L  12  j  Clem.  Alex.  Misc. 
ii.  20).  When  we  first  hear  of  B.,  it  is  as  selling  a 
field, — for  the  old  Mosaic  enactments  forli'iYi-,.' 
Levites  to  possess  land  (Nu  IS20*23,  DC  lujj  had 
long  since  fallen  into  abeyance  (see  Jer  327), — and 
laving  the  price  at  the  apostles*  feet  (Ac  4s6-87). 
The  general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  is  proved 
by  the  influence  which  he  exerted  in  commending 
the  young  convert  Saul  to  the  apostles  at  Jems. 
(Ac  927).  The  way  in  which  the  two  are  introduced 
inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  B.  and  Saul  must  have 
met  before — a  belief  which  is  rendered  the  more 
probable  by  the  near  proximity  of  Cyprus  to  Tarsus, 
and  the  natural  wish  of  B.  as  a  Hellenist  to  visit 
the  university  there.  In  any  case,  B.  seems  from 
the  first  to  have  formed  a  high  idea  of  Saul's 
ability  and  energy ;  for  when  despatched  to  Antioch 
on  a  delicate  mission,  he  had  no  sooner  discovered 
the  growing  <  »••  •••  '.-."i  ic»  -  of  the  work  there  than  he 

*  went  forth  to  Tarsus  to  seek  for  Saul' ;  and  when 
he  had  brought  him  to  Antioch,  *  for  a  whole  year 
they  were  gathered  together  with  the  Church,  and 
taught  much  people '  (Ac  II25- 20,  A.D,  42).     '  Thus, 
twice  over,  did  B.  save  Saul  for  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianity }  (Farrar),    A  practical  proof  of  the  success 
of  their  joint  labours  was  afforded  by  the  relief 
which  the  Church  at  Antioch  despatched  by  their 
hands  to  the  elders  at  Jerus.  on  the  p-opl"»i:c 
intimation  of  a  coming  famine  (Ac  li-"7"'1,.     On 
their  return  to  Antioch  the  two  friends  were,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  solemnly  separated 
and  ordained  for  the  work  of  the  Church  (Ac  132- 3) ; 
and  from  this  time,  though  not  of  the  number 
of  the  twelve,  they  enjoyed  the  title  of  apostle 
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.  On  the  significance  of  the  r:rV  -  —  T:~1^. 
foot,  Gal.  92  If.  and  art.  APOSTLE),  t ,  »-,j  .  .* .  >. 
accompanied  Saul  (or,  as  he  was  now  to  be  known, 
Paul)  on  his  first  missionary  journey,  visiting  first 
of  all  his  native  Cyprus  (A.D.  45).  Later  at  Lystra, 
perhaps  from  his  tall  and  venerable  appearance, 
he  was  identified  with  Jupiter,  while  Paul,  as  the 
chief  speaker,  passed  for  Mercury  (Ac  1412).  The 
journey  ended,  as  it  had  begun,  at  Antioch,  and 
from  this  city  B.  once  more  accompanied  Paul  and 
certain  other  "brethren  to  Jerus.  to  consult  with 
the  apostles  and  elders  regarding  the  necessity  of 
circumcision  for  Gentile  converts  (Ac  15la)«  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  this  narrative  B.  is  mentioned 
Before  Paul  (y.12),  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of 
the  names  since  Ac  1343  (cf.  however  Ac  1414). 
He  ma>  .  " :  •  have  spoken  first  as  the  better- 
known  V .  ;  i  •  • k  .  o .  and  also  as  the  one  to  whom  the 
ju(laizin£  section 'of  the  assembly  would  take  less 
excoi>:iott.  After  the  conference  the  two  apostles 
returned  to  their  old  task  of  teaching  and  preach- 
ing in  Antioch  (Ac  15s5),  and  in  A.D.  49  planned 
a  second  missionary  journey  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  their  former  labours  (Ac  1536),  (  But  they  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  taking  with  them  John 
Mark,  who  had  formerly  deserted  them,  and  the 
contention  was  so  sharp  *  that  they  parted  asunder 
one  from  the  other.'  B,  took  Mark,  who  was  his 
cousin,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus;  while  Paul  chose 
Silas,  and  joninovou  tlnough  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
From  the  iaci  01  Paul  ->  being  specially  '  com- 
mended by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God,'  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  general  feeling  of  the  Church 
were  on  his  side  rather  than  on  the  side  of  Bar- 
nabas. B,  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  but  from  the  respect  and  sympathy 
with  which  St.  Paul  subsequently  refers  to  him  in 
his  Epp.  (1  Co  96,  Gal  213 « even  Barnabas/  Col  410), 
we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  though  they  did  not 
again  actually  work  together,  the  old  friendship 
was  not  forgotten.  There  is  no  hist,  ground  for 
identifying  B.,  as  some  are  inclined  to  do,  with  *  the 
brother 3  whom  St.  Paul  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Corinthians  (2  Co  818) ;  but  from  1  Co  96  we  learn 
that  B.,  like  Paul,  earned  his  livelihood  by  the 
work  of  his  hands,  while  Col  410  has  been  taken 
as  proving  that  by  this  time  (about  A.D.  63)  B. 
must  have  been,  dead,  else  Mark  would  not  have 
rejoined  Paul  (cf.  2  Ti  411, 1 P  513).  For  an  account 
of  B.*s  further  labours  and  death  we  are  dependent 
upon  untrustworthy  tradition. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice  that  the 
authorship  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  is  attributed 
to  B.  by  Tertullian  (see  HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO), 
while  there  is  still  extant  an  Epistle  of  B.  which, 
ace.  to  external  evidence,  is  the  work  of  this  B., 
but  on  internal  grounds  this  conclusion  is  now 
generally  disputed.  (See  the  arguments  briefly 
stated  in  Hefele,  Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera, 
p.  ixff.,  and  more  fully  in  the  same  writer's  Das 
Sendschreiben  des  Apostels  Barnabas  aufs  neue 
untersucht,  ubersetzt,  <und  erklart,  Tub.  1840.  Cf. 
also  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic  lathers.) 

G.  MILLIGAN. 

BARODIS  (Bapudets),  1  Es  5s4.— There  is  no  cor- 
responding name  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

BARRENNESS. -As  |«?iott+«l  authority  wn«.  the 
germ  and  nurcM  or"  p.'  :i,ar<lial  r-ocial  life,  it  fol- 
lowed that  to  bo  \\i  !so:u  otNp'irip:  was  to  exist  in 
name  only.  To  lin  ni  hot  I  child  ion  and  to  have  lost 
them  was  the  strongest  possible  claim  .  -M  ;  -i- 
pathy.  With  Jacob  it  was  tlio  <,io\vn  <•  «>l  »•• 
(Gn42'*43"j.  It  was  this  desolation  in  its^most 
distressing  form  which  the  Lord  Jesus  met  in  the 
funeral  procession  at  Nain  (Lk  712). 

But  to  be  a  wife  without  motherhood  has  always 
been  regarded  in  the  East  not  merely  as  a  matter 


of  regret,  but  as  a  reproach,  a  humiliation  that 
might  easily  lead  to  divorce.  It  is  a  constant 
source  of  embarrassment,  as  the  welfare  of  the 
children  is  a  never-omitted  subject  of  inquiry  in 
Oriental  salutation.  Courtesy  sometimes  gives 
r,i»  "1  i'S  '/  r  "  *  -hood,  the  name  Abu-  Abdullah 
41  •  *  ,  ••  .  .,;  to  a  man  advancing  in  years 
without  children  to  bear  his  name.  Sarah's  sad 
laughter  of  despair  (Gn  1812),  Hannah's  silent 
"""  'IS  I1()ff'),  Rachel's  passionate  alternative 
'  >  •  -or  death  (Gn  SO1),  —  all  this  and  such-like 

wretchedness  of  spirit  may  be  found  familiarly 
repeated  in  the  homes  of  modern  Syria  (see  CHIL- 
DREN). The  fruitfulness  or  sterility  of  land  are, 
much  in  the  same  way,  regarded  as  bringing  satis- 
faction or  disappointment  to  man,  and  as  imply- 
ing the  blessing  or  curse  of  God  (Dt  713,  Ps  107^ff-). 

G.  M.  MACKIE. 

B&RS&BB1S.  —  See  JOSEPH  BAKSABBAS  and 
JUDAS  BARSABBAS. 


B1RTACUS  (BdpraKos,  Jos.  *Paj3e#Uip,  Vulg. 
Bezaces,  O.L.  Bcezaces,  I>ezzacIms).—1hQ  father  of 
Apame,  the  concubine  of  Darius  (1  Es  429).  The 
epithet  attaching  to  him,  'the  illustrious'  (6 
0avjuacrr<5s),  was  probably  an  official  title.  The 
name  Bartacus  (which  appears  as  PB-IK  in  the  Svriac) 
recalls  that  of  Artachseas  ('A"r*x/;'VT  mentioned 
by  Herod,  (vii.  22.  117)  as  a  pc  UMHI  01  nigh  position 
in  the  Persian  army  of  Xerxes. 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (BaptfoAo^euos).  —  One  of  the 
apostles,  ju'i'()'«h'i<r  .o  the  lists  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  Acts  (11J).  Both  by  the  early  Church 
and  in  modern  times  Bartholomew  has  been  gener- 
ally identified  with  Nathanael  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  although  important  authorities  can  be 
cited  in  «>  i-  T<n  to  this  view.  The  strongest 
ai;:r.m<  p,l  -  •«  :,'(  o  ..  of  the  identification  are  —  (1) 
li'ju  li,  i  Li">!om<  -.\  N  never  mentioned  by  St.  John, 
nor  Nathanael  by  the  Synoptists  ;  (2)  that  in  the 
lists  of  the  Sy:o;),  ;  -;  •«,  r;;i"  Llioloim  \\  K  <  o,i;»lou  with 
Philij),  which  tallies  with  8t.  John's  statement 
that  it  was  Philip  that  brought  Nathanael  to 
Jesus.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  St.  John,  with 
his  fondnef--  fo-  •;.  :r  ",  .  V  MI,  should  have  preferred 
the  name  \,i  '»!-"•:  •  !  '«o's  has  given  it)  to  the 
mere  patronymic  Bartholomew  (=son  of  Talmai). 
^  "  the  identity  established,  we  know 
-.  Nathanael  Bar-Talmai  further  than  is 
recorded  in  Jn  I45-51  212  (see  NATHANAEL).  The 
traditions  as  to  his  preaching  the  gospel  in  India 
and  his  martyrdom  are  entitled  to  no  credit. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

BAKTHVUEUS  (Bapr/^cwos,  i.e.  the  son  of  Timseus, 
a  name  variously  derived  from  the  Gr.  TIJAOIOS, 
honourable;  or  jiom  the  Arab,  asamm,  blind;  01 
from  Aram,  tamya,  unclean,  polluted),  —  One  of  two 
blind  beggars  healed  by  our  Lord  at  the  gate  of 
Jericho,  and  whose  name  alone  is  given,  apparently 
from  his  having  been  the  spokesman  (Mk  O40"62, 
cf.  Mt  2029-*4,  Lk  1835'43).  St.  Luke  speaks  of  the 
healing  as  taking  place  as  Jesus  came  nigh  unto 
Jericho,  while  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  say  that  it 
was  as  He  went  out.  Various  explanations  have 
been  offered,  as  that  one  blind  man  was  healed  at 
the  entrance  to  old  Jericho,  and  the  other,  B.,  as 
Jesus  left  the  new  town  which  had  sprung  up 
at  some  little  distance  from  it.  PerhapB  what 
actually  happened  was  that  B.,  T)cjr<iinjr  at  the  gaic 
of  Jericho,  was  told  that  Jesus  \\ith  I  Si*  eo  npany 
had  entered  the  city,  and  having  heard  of  Jin 
power,  sought  out  a  blind  companion,  along  with 
whom  he  intercepted  Jesus  as  lie  lelt  tlic  chv  the 
next  day,  and  then  was  healed  (so  substantially 
Bengel,  Stier,  Trench,  Ellicott,  Wordsworth, 
M'Clellan).  If  this  be  so,  we  have  fresh  evidence  of 
the  persistence  of  purpose  which  throughout  the 
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incident  B.  displayed ;  while  tt  !•  ••  r,  \"  which 
led  him  to  address  Jesus  by  ."  -  v  •  *  title, 
*  Thou  Son  of  David,3  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

G.  MlLLIGAN. 

B1RUCH  (in?  'blessed'),  son  of  Neriah,  was  of  a 
very  illustrious  family  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  ix.  1),  his 
brother  Seraiah  being  chief  chamberlain  (nguo  n#) 
to  Zedekiah  (Jer  51s9).  His  chief  honour,  how- 
ever, lay  in  his  being  the  devoted  friend  and 
secretary  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Every  great 
soul  has,  in  degree,  its  Gethsemane  :  and  this 
event  came  to  Baruch  (Jer  45)  while  writing 
(LXX  gypa&ev)  at  Jeremiah's  dictation  a  number 
of  minatory  prophecies  against  Jerusalem,  which 
he  was  charged  to  read  on  a  fast  day  in  the  courts 
of  the  temple  (Jer  361'6).  The  stern  words, 
'Seekest  t-'o;:  ,"i'iu  things  for  thyself?  Seek 
them  not,5  >•,  c«i  \\\»  young  nobleman  to  'drink 
the  cup ' — to  face  the  wrathful  multitude,  and  to 
read  the  jnophoclcb  of  desolation  and  woe,  which 
king  Jehoiakim  afterwards  burned  (Jer  369"26). 
We  next  find  Baruch  (Jer  32)  as  witness  to  the 
purchase  by  Jeremiah  of  a  field  in  Anathoth,  at  a 
time  when  the  prophet  was  in  prison  and  the 
Chaldseans  had  been  for  months  Ibesieging  Jeru- 
salem. When  the  city  fell  chi'ing  the  following 
year,  B.C.  586,  Baruch  ic^uiod  -\\n\i  the  prophet  at 
Masphatha  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  ix.  1).  But  after  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael,  the  people,  afraid 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Chaldseans,  and  imputing  the 
advice  of  Jeremiah  to  remain  in  Judaea  (Jer  42) 
to  the  undue  influence  of  Baruch  over  him  (Jer  433), 
compelled  both  of  them  to  go  with  them  to  Egynt 
(Jer  434"7).  How  long  he  resided  in  Egypt  is 
uncertain.  Jerome  gives  as  the  Heb.  tradition 
that  he  and  Jeremiah  died  there  almost  at  once 
(Comment,  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  7).  Joscphus  implies  that 
they  were  both  taken  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar after  he  had  conquered  Egypt,  B.C.  583  (Ant. 
x.  ix.  7 ) .  Another  tradition  states  that  he  remained 
in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  and  then  went 
to  Babylon,  where  he  died  twelve  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  'IT"/  <••!  Xah  38'11).  With 
strange  disregard  •>•  i  •  •  <•  i>,,\.  Midrash  rabba 
on  Ca  55  speaks  of  Baruch  as  teacher  of  Ezra  in 
B.C.  458,  and  T«  .  - .  -  fo1  m!'i  _•  the  link  of  connexion 
oetween  the  j  '<•;!.•  -  ;::ii.  ,  .L,  scribes. 

J.  T.  MAKSHALL. 

BARUCH,  1POC1LYPSE  OF.-The  discovery 
of  the  long  lost  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  is  due  to 
Ceriani.  This  book  has'sumvcd  only  in  the  Syr. 
version,  of  which  Ceriani  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  a  6th  cent.  MS  in  the  Milan  Library. 

Of  this  MS  I    : :  Latin  tr.  in  1866  (Mon. 

Sacr.  I.  ii.  ,.>:«*  'i  Fritzsche  reproduced 
with  some  changes  in  1871  (Libri  ApocrypJw  V.T. 
pp.  654-699).  The  Syr.  text  appeared  in  1871 
(Mon.  Sacr.  Y.  ii.  113-180),  and  a  photo-litho- 
graphical  facsimile  of  the  MS  in  1883.  A 
fragment  of  this  book  has  lon^  been  known  to  the 
world,  viz.  chs.  IxxviiL-lxxxviL,  which  constitute 
Baruch's  Epistle  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  that 
had  been  carried  away  captive.  This  letter  is  to 
be  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglots  in  Syr. 
with  a  Latin  rendering ;  in  Syr.  alone  in  Lagarde's 
Libri  V.T.At."  ""  ISyriace,  1861.  The  Latin  tr. 
is  also  found  m'Jb'abricius*  Cod.  Pseudepig.  V.T., 
and  tli a  F.n;2 "Mi  in  Winston's  Authentic  Records, 

i.  Tin:  ^n:i\<;  VERSION  is  DERIVED  FROM  THE 
GREEK. — That  this  is  so  is  to  be  inferred  on  various 
grounds.  First,  this  statement  is  actually  made  on 
the  Syr.  MS.  In  the  next  place,  we  find  that  Gr. 
words  are  occasionally  transliterated.  Finally, 
some  passages  admit  of  explanation  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  wrong  alternative  meanings  of 
certain  Gr.  words  were  followed  by  the  translator. 

ii.  THE  GREEK  VERSION  WAS  DERIVED  FROM 
THE  HEBREW.— For  (1)  the  quotations  from  OT 


agree  in  all  cases  but  one  with  the  Massoretic  text 
against  the  LXX.  (2)  T~ ::-  \1  /I/:  expressions 
in  the  Syriac  can1-"-  .  "  '•:'•*  jxt  restored 
by  retians.  into  !  ,?.•••«'  anomalies 

in  the  Syriac  can  be  accounted  for  as  survivals 
of  Heb.  idiom.  (4)  Many  -r~y,  ' ,  -1"  cover 
themselves  on  retrans.  into  .  u.  ••*  and 
all  other  questions  affecting  our  Apoc.  are  fully 
dealt  with  in  Charles'  Apoc.  o/Baruck,  1896.) 

iii.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BOOK.— The  author,  cr 
rather  authors,  of  this  book  write  in  the  name  of 
Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  for  literary  purposes. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  time  embraces  the  period  immediately  pre- 
.  '""  ,  "*  -  .1>  |  •  ;;J  !•;  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
.  -  I  ,',,'.  il;  ,:•  :  speaks  throughout  in  the 
first  person.  He  begins  by  declaring  that  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  Jecomah,  king  of  Judah,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  book  thus  opens  with  :  '  "V  "  T 
error;  for  Jeconiah  reigned  i 
months,  and  had  been  already  eleven  years  adaptive 
in  Babylon  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  If  we  in- 
clude in  our  consideration  the  letter  to  the  tribes  in 
the  Captivity,  the  book  nr.i  i  T.I  IV  falls  into  seven 
section^,  divided  In  all  bis.  'ho  li-i  case  by  fasts, 
the  fasts  being  of  seven  days  in  all  instances  save 
the  first.  This  artificial  division  is  due  to  the  final 
editor  of  bhe  book.  The  grounds  for  regarding  the 
work  as  «>ir,|»o-i1c  will  be  given  later. 

The  !"•  i  -<<•  io'i  (1-5)  opens  with  God's  con- 
demnation of  the  wickedness  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  and  the  announcement  of  the  coming  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  for  a  time  and  the  captivity 
of  its  people.  But  Jeremiah  and  those  wno  are 
like  him  are  bidden  to  retire,  first  because  ( their 
works  are  to  the  city  as  a  firm  pillar,  and  their 
prayers  as  a  strong  wall'  (2).  Baruch  thereupon 
asks  what  will  be  the  future  destinies  of  Israel, 
mankind,  and  the  world.  Will  Israel  no  longer 
exist,  mankind  cease  to  be,  and  the  world  return 
to  its  primeval  silence  (3)  ?  God  replies  that  the 
city  and  people  will  be  chastised  only  for  a  time 
(41) ;  that  the  city  of  which  it  was  said,  c  On  the 
palm  of  my  hands  have  I  written  thee/  is  not  the 
earthly  but  the  heavenly  J<  -ii-altin  |«J<  ••arcd  «'/->r  .'- 
time  in  "  '•  'i. :  ••"<•'  ;  ";.  r  "  "•  :;  vision  to 

Adam, .  i  ;.•,..•  .  "»!  ,'•  ,.  I*  oh  replies 
that  the  enemy  will  destroy  Zion  or  pollute  the 
sanctuary,  and  boast  thereof  before  their  idols. 
Not  so,  God  rejoins :  the  enoinv  v  ill  siot  overthrow 
Zion  nor  burn  Jerusalem,  «iul  ihou  thyself  wilt 
witness  this.  Baruch  thereupon  fasts  till  the  even- 
ing (5).  In  the  next  section  (6-9)  the  Chaldseans 
encompass  Jerusalem  on  the  following  day.  It  is 
not  they,  however,  but  angels  who  overthrow  the 
walls,  having  first  hidden  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple  in  the  earth  till  the  last  times.  The  Chal- 
dseans then  enter  and  carry  the  people  away  captive. 
Jerusalem  is  delivered  up  for  a  tiin e.  TCai  u  ch  f asts 
seven  days.  In  the  third  sect  ion  (10-12)  Jeremiah  ia 
bidden  to  accompany  captive  Judah  to  Babylon, 
and  Baruch  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  to  receive  dis- 
closures on  the  things  that  should  be  hereafter. 
Baruch  now  dospaiis  o'f  all  things :  'Blessed  is  he 
who  was  not  born,  or,  being  born,  has  died.'  Let 
nature  henceforth  withhold  her  increase,  and  the 
joy  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  be  no  more. 
£  Wherefore  should  woman  bear  in  pain  and  bury 
in  grief?'  Let  the  priests,  moreover,  return  to 
God  the  temple  keys,  confessing :  *  We  hare  been 
found  false  stewards.'  *  Oh  that  there  were  ears 
unto  thee,  0  earth,  and  a  heart  unto  thee,  0  dust, 
and  go  and  uruiu-iiu  c  in  She  ol.  and  say  to  the  dead : 
"Blessed  arc-  ye  more  lliun  are  we  the  living."1 
Baruch  then  in-ts  »cvun  clays.  In  section  icm* 
(13-211)  Baruch  is  told  that  fie  'will  be  preserved 
till  the  consummation  of  the  times'  to  "bear  testi* 
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mony.  When  Baruch  complains  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked  and  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous, 
God  declares  that  it  is  the  future  world  that  is 
made  on  account  of  * ' i  -» •  1 1,  V  '.o: :  -  and  that  blessed- 
ness standeth,  not  h»  1'  PL.T,  o"  '.ays,  but  in  their 
quality  and  end.  Baruch  fasts  seven  days.  In  the 
fifth  section  (212~47)  Baruch  deplores 'the  vanity 
and  vexation  of  this  life :  *  If  there  were  this  life 
only  .  .  .  nothing  could  be  more  bitter ' ;  he  sup- 
plicates God  to  bring  about  the  promised  consum- 
mation, cthat  his  strength  might  become  known 
to  those  who  esteem  hi*  lonir-Mifieiin-jr  weakness/ 
In  answer  thereto  God  lopiove-*  him  ior  his  trouble 
over  that  which  he  knows  not,  and  his  intrusion 
into  things  in  which  he  has  no  part,  and  declares 
that  until  the  preordained  number  of  souls  is  born, 
the  end,  though  at  hand,  cannot  yet  be :  neverthe- 
less, 'My  coming  redemption  ...  is  not  far 
distant  as  aforetime ;  for,  lo !  the  days  come  when 
the  books  will  be  opened  in  which  are  written  the 
sins  of  all  those  who  have  sinned,  and  again  also 
the  treasuries  into  which  the  righteousness  of  all 
those  who  are  justified  in  creation  is  gathered.' 
Furthermore,  when  Baruch  .  \  "  :  the 

nature  and  duration  of  the  \        (•     the 

wicked,  it  is  revealed  that  the  ,•  ••  0  :•  •  -be 
one  of  tribulation,  divided  into  twelve  parts,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  Messiah  will  be  revealed  (29.  30). 
Thereupon  Baruch  summons  a  meeting  of  the 
elders  into  the  valley  of  Kidron,  and  announces 
the  coming  glories  of  Zion.  Soon  after  follows 
his  vision  of  the  cedar  and  the  vine,  by  which  the 
destinies  of  Borne  and  the  triumph  of  the  Messiah 
are  respectively  symbolised  (36-40).  The  Messiah 
will  rule  till  this  world  of  corruption  is  at  an  end. 
When  Baruch  asks  who  shall  share  in  the  future 
blessedness,  the  answer  is:  'Those  who  have  be- 
lieved.' Thereupon  Baruch  (44r-47)  summons  his 
eldest  son,  his  friends,  and  seven  of  the  elders,  and 
acquaints  them  with  his  approaching  end.  He 
exhorts  them  to  keep  the  law ;  to  teach  the  people ; 
for  such  teaching  will  give  them  life,  and  *a  wise 
man  shall  not  be  wanting  to  Israel,  nor  a  son  of 
the  law  to  the  race  of  Jacob.'  After  another 
fast  of  seven  days,  Baruch,  in  the  sixth  section 
(48-76),  prays  on  behalf  of  Israel.  Then  follows 
a  revelation  of  the  coming  woes,  and  Baruch's 
lamentation  over  Adam's  fall  and  its  sad  effects  (48). 
Baruch,  in  answer  10  hi-  pivi\  or,  is  instructed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  nsiirn.i  ia»n  bodies  (52).  Then 
follows  an  account  of  the  cloud  vision  (53-74).  In 
this  vision  Baruch  sees  a  cloud  ascending  from  the 
sea  and  covering  the  whole  earth.  And  it  was  full 
of  black  and  clear  waters,  and  a  mass  of  lightning 
«v  p<,'i  ruu  on  its  summit.  And  it  began  to  dis- 
(.l.ujio  I'T-I  black  and  then  bright  waters,  and 
again  black  and  then  bright  waters,  and  so  on  for 
twelve  times  in  succession.  And  finally  it  rained 
black  waters,  darker  than  all  that  had  been  before. 
And  after  tliis  the  I::1  if1!:"'  nr  \  1  forth,  and 
healed  the  earth  whei  ••  ;  lu-  i.  ,  A,  •  -had  fallen, 
and  twelve  streams  came  up  from  the  sea  and 
became  subject  to  that  lightning  (53).  In  the 
subsequent  chapters  the  interpretation  is  given. 
The  cloud  is  the  world,  and  the  twelve  successive 
discharges  of  black  and  bright  waters  symbolise 
twelve  c  \  '1  .'!":•)  ;  oo»l  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  T  nk  <Jo\  o»:  i  h  period,  symbolised  by  the  dark 
waters,  referred  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Chaldseans,  and  the  twelfth,  luight  waters^  to 
the  renewed  prosperity  of  Israel  and  the  rebuilding 
of  Jor  u^nliirn  (5 1-OS).  The  last  black  waters  pointed 
to  war?,  earthquakes,  fires,  famines;  and  such  as 
escaped  these  were  to  be  slain  by  the  Messiah. 
But  these  last  black  waters  were  to  be  followed 
by  clear,  which  symbolised  the  blessedness  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  which  should  form  the  inter- 
vening period  between  corruption  and  incorruption 


(69-74).  Baruch  then  expresses  his  wonder  over 
God's  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  receives  a  fresh 
revelation  as  to  his  coming  departure  from  the 
earth.  First,  however,  he  is  to  summon  the  people 
together  and  instruct  them  (75.  76).  This  Baruch 
does,  and  admonishes  the  people  to  be  faithful ;  for 
though  teacher  and  prophet  may  pass  away,  yet 
the  law  ever  standeth.  At  the  request  of  the 
people  Baruch  writes  two  epistles— one  to  their 
brethren  in  Babylon,  and  the  other  to  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  latter  is  given  in 
78-87,  but  the  former  is  lost. 

iv.  DIFFERENT  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  BOOK,  AND 
THEIR  DATES. — This  question  cannot  be  discussed 
here  save  in  the  briefest  manner ;  but  no  treatment 
of  the  book  '  "  >  without  some  consideration 

of  it.  Till  idyj.  bins  uook  was  taken  to  be  the  work 
of  one  author.  In  that  year,  however,  Kabisch, 
in  an  article  entitled,  *  Die  Quellen  der  Apocalypse 
Baruchs'  (Jahi*.  "•'.'•  1  '  •  >'•'  " :  .'«  /'  •"  . 
1 801  ,]»T. 00-107  .  ':<••. i  <•'  i  .,  ;  •...•!•:•  UT;  • 

IKHik  I-  "I'M   i'j    I      •'  '  :       •  V'       <»      !•>"•   •"...<  '"  >    "• 

Tlnn  hem-i-v:--:'-1*  :  --•>  •"  I --'*">,  IW%  77-87  as 
{iio^io  ;iu*v,-o'iv  vi n( on  s  :l)-c(jiicMiioA.D. 70,  since 
the  destruction  of  the -.» i. n1  « <  ','Hj-l"»  <l  l^'o  ,1'».1 
these  chapters.  Furth-",  .:t  "-••  •  *ii  .v<  ••»:'Vii 
by  a  boundless  woi  Id -despair  which,  looking  for 
nothing  of  peace  or  happme&s  in  this  corruptible 
world,  fixes  its  regard  on  the  afterworld  of  mcor- 
•,;,  "'.i.  !:•  !*.••  ii:i.  '•."•!•;  -»  "t»:i  ;»"  :*!olu,i', 
1  o  <i\-  rt  •;. -,  ,,  •{  ;'ii»il  '{ji-i-.:!,  iSTt-Mi  ..n  •  : 
here,  and  an  optimism  which  looks  to  an  earthly 
Messianic  kingdom  of  sensuous  delights.  In  these 
sections,  moreover,  the  integrity  of  Jerusalem  is 
throughout  assumed.  Kabiseh,  therefore,  rightly 
takes  these  constituents  of  the  book  to  be  prior  to 
A.D.  70.  These  sections,  however,  are  not  the  work 
of  one  writer,  but  of  three,  two  of  them  being 
unmutil;  '•  "*  ;  •  i-*1.*  i"<  •  .i.e.  the  Vine  and  Cedar 
Vision,  .- •  i  ,  .•«•;.,  ,1,  Cloud  Vision,  53-74,  but 
the  third  a  fragmentary  Apocalypse,  243-29.  From 
the  bulk  of  this  criticism  there  is  no  ground  for 
variance.  B  \  "  i 1  ;  •  ^  • x  study,  and  fi  uj_uc  nily 
on  different  ;'"•»  r  .  i  !:,  .*e  arrived  at  so\oial  of 
Kabisch's  conclusions.  Other  parts  of  his  theory, 
however,  call  for  modification.  As  the  result  of  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  book,  I  offer  the  following 
analysis,  for  the  grounds  of  which  the  reader 
must  refer  to  my  recent  book,  The  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch.  The  main  part  of  the  book  was  written 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  i.e.  1-26,  31-35,  41-52, 
75-87.  All  these  chanters  are  derived  from  one 
writer,  save  1-8,  44]~7,  77-87.  These  must  be  discri- 
minated from  the  rest,  as  their  diction  and  their  out- 
look as  to  the  future  of  Jerusalem  differ  from  those 
adopted  in  the  rest  of  these  chapters.  The  rest  of 
the  book  wa*  written  pi  ior  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
It  consists  or  the  two  \i^ions  mentioned  above,  i.e. 
H'VJO «i-ul r>:T-7 1.  a,'id a.  fi«i««iuo'i! ;uy  \po< alyp  o, 27- 
,'>').  Jo\\  -h  n'U^ion-t  ilioi.uk,  li'i'-ioti  ir*--  :'i  numiiy 
uiUituoMihjcit^,  tlu4  Mc^-  iinic  ifopoa'^l  li.o  Law, 
jiTid,  in  j-io}  o'lion  HI  ilie  one  \MI-  <iinji»h:i*'i/(ti,  the 
other  fell  iiilo  the  background.  It  i»  not  c  \\-ui  thy 
I  Tin  I  f  lio  p;-i  I  s  of  1  his  book  written  prior  1oilu»  lull  of 
.Joru-al'Mi!  arc  nia  M!\- Messianic,  and  only  mention 
the  law  i  ri"idonially, 'whereas  in  the  sectionswritten 
aftei  it^  f.'ill  all  fcl'ic  thought  and  the  hopes  of  the 
writers  centre  in  the  law,  and  the  law  alone.  More- 
over, whereas  the  earlier  sections  are  optimistic  as 
regards  the  destinies  of  Jerusalem,  the  later  are 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  an  infinite  despair. 
The  different  elements  of  the  book  were  combined 
not  earlier  than  A.  IX  100,  and  not  later  than  A.D. 
130.  The  grounds  for  this  determination  cannot 
be  given  here.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  portion 
of  the  short  Apocalypse,  27-IK-,  i-  "••.rt'o-l  l»y  TV  "is-, 
and  attributed  by  him  to  our  Loid.  Sco' 
Adv.  Hcer.  v.  33." 3, 
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v.  AUTHORSHIP.  —  All  the  writers  from.  whom  this 
book  is  deiived  were  Pharisees.  They  all  agree 
in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  works.  Jeremiah's 
works  are  a  strong  tower  to  the  city,  22  ;  the 
righteous  have  no  fear  by  lea&on  of  their  good 
works,  147;  they  are  justified  thereby,  219  241-2 
5  17;  they  trusted  in  their  works,  and  therefore 
God  heard  them,  633'5  852;  righteousness  is  by 
the  law,  676. 

Age  '•;.  J  -  :•  Li  i."1"  the  law,  the  teaching  is  like- 
wise I1'1.  .'.(-  '•  was  given  to  Israel,  174  193 
592  77^;  the  one  law  vu-  L  \,MI  by  One,  48a4;  it 
will  protect  those  who  in  •  o  i  ,  321,  and  requite 
those  who  transgress  it,  4847;  so  long  as  Israel 
observes  the  law  it  cannot  fall,  4S22  ;  God's  law  is 
life,  382.  Again,  the  carnal  sensuous  nature  of  the 
Messiah  and  His  kingdom,  which  are  described  only 
in  the  earlier  portions,  28-30,  397-40,  72-74,  is 
essentially  Pharisaic.  The  future  world  is  created 
on  behalf  of  Israel,  according  to  one  of  the  later 
writers,  157;  according  to  the  earlier  writers  the 
present  world  was  ultimately  for  Israel,  and  their 
enemies  would  suffer  destruction,  27,  40,  72. 

vi.  RELATION  TO  4  EZRA  (2  ESDRAS).—  The  affini- 
ties of  this  book  with  4  Ezr  are  both  striking  and 
numerous.  (1)  They  have  one  and  the  same  object 
—  to  deplore  Israel's  present  calamities  and  to 
awake  hope  either  of  the  coming  Messianic  king- 
dom on  earth,  or  of  the  bliss  of  the  righteous  in 
the  world  to  come.  (2)  In  both,  the  speaker  is  a 
notable  figure  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
Captivity.  (3)  In  both  there  is  a  sevenfold 
division  of  the  work,  and  an  interval  (generally 
of  seven  days)  between  each  division  ;  and  as  in 
the  one  Ezra  devotes  forty  din  •  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  o  JI-M  I5,»i  IK  h  is  bidden  to 
spend  forty  days  in  teaching  Israel  before  his 
departure  from  the  earth.  (4)  They  have  many 
doctrinal  peculiarities  in  common:  man  is  saved 
by  his  works,  2  Es  [650]  833  97,  Apoc  Bar  22  1412 
etc.  ;  the  world  was  created  on  behalf  of  Israel,  2  Es 
655  711  9i3}  Apoc  Bar  14lfl  157;  man  came  not  into  the 
world  of  his  own  will,  2  Es  85,  Apoc  Bar  1411  4815;  a 
jucdclei  mined  nuinVr  of  men  must  be  born  before 
tlie  end,  2  L*  -l:iu-  °7,  A  i  <H,  T>;.  •  2V-  5  :  Adam's  sin  was 
the  cause  of  physical  death,  2  Es  3r,  Apoc  Bar  234  ; 
the  souls  of  the  good  ar-  k<  i-  -}•  f<»  in  treasuries  till 
the  resurrection,  2  Es  ^  •  7  -  [6M<  60],  Apoc  Bar 
SO2.  But  the  points  of  disagreement  are  just  as 
clearly  marked.  In  2  Es  the  Messianic  reign  is 
limited  to  400  years,  T2B-  tj*9  whereas  in  Baruch  this 
period  is  indeterminate.  Again,  in  2  Es  the  Messiah 
is  to  die,  72t),  and  His  reign  to  close  with  the  death 
of  all  living  things  ;  whereas  according  to  Apoc 
Bar  301  the  Messiah  is  to  return  in  glory  to 
heaven  at  the  close  of  His  reign,  and  according  to 
73.  74  tin?-  icign  is  to  be  an  eternal  one.  Again,  in 
2  Es  the  wrirei  111  <r<js  that  God's  people  should  be 
punished  by  God  ^  own  hands  ana  not  by  the 
nands  of  their  enemies,  529*30  ;  for  these  have  over- 
thrown the  altar  and  destroyed  the  temple,  1021*  22; 
but  in  Baruch  it  is  told  how  angels  removed  the 
holy  vessels  and  demolished  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
before  the  enemy  drew  nigh,  6-8.  On  Urn  quiH  ion 
of  original  sin,  likewise,  these  two  books  are  at 
variance.  While  in  2  Es  the  entire  stream  of 
physical  and  ethical  death  is  traced  to  Adam, 
g7.ai.ffl  430  748j  ana  the  g^t  of  his  descendants 
minimised  at  the  cost  of  their  first  parent  (yet  see 
g55-6<>)}  Baruch  derives  physical  death  indeed,  from 
Adam's  transgression,  178  234  5415,  but  ^as  to 
ethical  death  declares  that  'each  man  is  the 
Adam  of  Ms  own  soul,'  5419  (yet  see  4842). 

LITERATURE.—  In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited  in  this 
..._!.  -L  ..  . 
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gel  Anzeigen  (1867),  pp  1706-17,  1720  ;  *Uwtori/  of  Jsrad, 
mi.  57-61;  Pruinmond,  The  Jewish  v  "  *  ->p  117-13-2; 
Kneucker,  Das  JBuch  Baruch  (187S,,  £i.  •  -,  Dillmann, 
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,/  /     ji  ^  -  ,'.!;,  ijjj.  196-204 ;  Charles,  A  •  •    '?•  it  •  t        ini 


BARUCH,  BOOK  OF.— One  of  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  of  OT  found  in  LXX  between  Jer 
and  La,  in  the  Lat.  Vulg.  after  La,  and  in  the  Syr. 
as  the  second  Letter  oi  Baruch — the  first  Letter 
having  been  recently  ascertained  to  be  part  of 
the  Apoc.  of  Baruch  (wh.  see).  The  book  claims 
to  have  been  written  by  Baiuch,  the  fuend  and 
secretary  of  Jeremiah ;  but  in  reality  it  consists  of 
four  portions  so  distinct  that  they  "have  probably 
come  from  four  different  authors. 

1144.  Historical  preface,  giving  a  description  of  the  origin 

and  purpose  of  the  book. 
115-38   A  confession  of  the  sins  which  led  to  the  Captivity, 

and  a  prayer  for  restoration  to  divine  favour,  largely  in 

Deuteronoimc  phraseology. 
44.  A   panegyric   on  Wisdom,  and  un   identification   of 

Wisdom  with  Torah,  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Hokhmic 

school. 
59.  Consolation  and  encouragement  to  the  exiles,  with 

such  nc'^  '•  -  J1*-!"-  i1  '-  "••>  locall  some  of  the  most 

poetical  u  si_  ,  M  .  •,,..:,:.      i. 

We  will  describe  and  comment  on  these  parts  in 
the  order  in  which  we  conceive  that  they  came 
into  existence. 

i.  The  second  section,  115-3S,  will  thus  claim  our 
first  consideration,  and  it  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  parts — 

(1)  llfl-25.  This  we  designate  AN  ANCIENT  FORM 
OF  CONFESSION  OF  SIN  USED  BY  THE  PAL.  KEMNANT. 
It  professes  to  have  been  sent  from  Babylon  to 
Jerus.,  to  be  read  in  the  house  of  God  *  on  the  day  of 
the  feast  and  on  the  days  of  solemn  assembly*  (I14 
RV).  It  opens  with  words  found  also  Bn  97  '  To 
the  Lord  our  God  belongeth  righteousness,  but 
to  us  confusion  ...  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerus.' ;  and  its  restricted  design 
for  the  use  of  the  home  remnant  is  intimated  in 
the  non-occurrence  of  the  words  of  Dn  'and  to 
all  Isr.  that  are  near  and  that  are  afar  off,'  etc. ; 
as  well  as  by  the  words  Bar  24-  5,  *  He  hath  given 
them  to  be  in  subjection  to  all  the  kingdoms  that 
are  round  about  us  .  .  .  where  the  Lord  has 
scattered  them :  and  they  have  become  "  beneath 
and  not  above,"  because  we  sinned.'  The  con- 
fession of  sins  is  national,  embracing  the  whole 
period  fiorn  the  Exodus,  mid  recognising  in  the 
Exile  1  ho  righteous  f'.illilimmi  of  i  opiated  warnings. 

(2)2'>-#.  Tin:  KXJLI-S  CoNn-^roy,  2s"13,  AND 
PRAYEE,  214-38.  The  confession  of  the  exiles  opens 
as  the  above  (cf .  also  Dn  97)  with  the  words,  *  To 
the  Lord  our  God  belonged!  i  icrhteousness,*  etc., 
but  the  suppliants  do  nol  do<cnb'i  themselves  as 
'men  of  Judah/  Indeed  we  v,.'.  :Y  --fi.-!!!!  -il  ui  .'; 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  noti''  hu':«  iio--il:,r  T  r- 
penitential  prayer  was  not  meant  for  the  same 
persons  as  the  foregoing.  This  is  evident  from 
213  *  We  are  left  a  few  among  the  nations  where 
thou  hast  scattered  us*  (contrast  this  with  2* 
'The  Lord  hath  scattered  them'},  v,14  *Give  us 
favour  before  those  who  have  led  w#  captive.'  So 
also  vv.29- 80.  Further,  the  confession,  26-12,  is  little 
more  than  ;i  PI:H.  n  ion  ;n  different  order  of  phrases 
found  in  1  •"'  '2" ;  only,  ih  it  in  the  second  confession 
the  suppliants  do  not  (as  we  have  seen)  identify 
themselves  with  Judah ;  and  the  divine  threat 
realised  in  their  experience  is  captivity,  27*16; 
whereas,  in  the  first  confession,  it  was  that  they 
had  eaten  the  flesh  of  their  children,  21"3.  At  2** 
the  confession  turns  to  prayer  for  "  » i ;  *\  1  bless- 
ing, pleading  the  divine  election  •>,  I  ••  ,  -i  divine 
compassion  and  the  divine  gloiy.  They  acknow- 
ledge the  error  of  not  obeying  the  warnings  of 
Jcr  (T34  82  2711  295  2S)  to  be  submissive  to  the  Ring 
of  Rilrilon,  and  regard  that  as  the  cause  of  the 
nai  i  on  ill  i  uin.  In  2s7  the  suppliants  admit  that  to 
them  personally  God  has  manifested  'leniency  and 
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I'ov.jtfi^Io:'."  They  quote  several  passages  from 
iJu  \'^)i.L'cud  Kneucker,  p.  30)  which  threaten 
dirine  wrath  on  their  sins,  out  which  also  promise 
that  if  in  captivity  they  repent,  God  will  renew 
His  covenant,  and  restore  them.  They  virtually 
express  their  faithful  allegiance,  and  claim  the 
promises. 

Oh.  S1^  is  regarded  by  Bertholdt  and  Reusch  as  a  separate 
psalm;  but,  as  shown  by  Kneucker  (p.  263)  and  Gifford  (w. 
Speaker's  Apocr.  11.  267),  the  links  of  connexion  between  this 
portion  and  the  foregoing  are  beyond  dispute.  Here  the  absence 
of  the  sense  of  personal  demerit  is  still  more  a'i|»au"i.  T'i.e 
they  say,  *  We  have  sinned/  but  the  'we*  denot<  ->  u«e  sol'da  i\ 
of  Isr.;  for  in  S4  they  say  '  Hear  the  prayer  of  the  sons  of  those 
who  sinned  against  Thee,  for  they  were  disobedient,  and  the 
evils  cleave  to  us.'  *  We  have  put  away  from  our  hearts  every 
iniquity  of  our  fathers  who  sinned  against  Thee.'  '  Lo !  we  are 
to-day  in  our  captivity/  3$. 

Date  of  Composition, — The  foregoing  analysis 
helps  jnaieriully  in  this  decision.  First,  it  shows 
Reusch,  NVoite/'ind  other  Romanists  to  be  mistaken 
in  claiming  that  115~38  is  the  work  of  the  historical 
Baruch  in  B.C.  583 :  for  (a)  if  so,  there  would  be  in 
the  suppliants  the  sense  of  personal  demerit ;  and 
(b)  their  description  of  themselves  as  *  sons  of  those 
who  sinned s  would  be  quite  out  of  place.  Again, 
our  analysis  serves  to  render  still  more  untenable 
the  theory  of  Hitzig,  Kneucker,  Schiirer,  and  some 
recent  English  writers,  that  our  section  was  com- 
j»o  ul  iifit*  the  destruction  of  Jerus,  by  Titus. 
( 1 ,.  u'e  *i  u:il<i  ask,  Could  the  Jews  of  A.D.  80  acquit 
themselves  of  personal  blame?  and  could  they 
speak  of  themselves  as  the  unfortunate  sons  of  the 
real  '.'ulpriti*  (2)  In  217  we  have  the  same  hope- 
less tiov.  of  ili  ui.':  as  appears  in  Ps  65  and  Is  3818. 
As  Reuss  says,  it  indicates  '  a  time  when  the  belief 
in  a  resurrection  did  not  yet  exist.'  (3)  There  is 
in  the  section  before  us  no  clear  indication  that 
Jerus.  and  the  temple  were  at  the  time  in  ruins. 
The  only  allusion  to  the  state  of  Jerus.  is  in  226 
'Thou  hast  made  (^xas)  thy  house  as  it  is  this 
day,'  but  this  may  refer  to  a  low  condition  or 
desecration  of  the  temple.  Had  the  city  been  in 
ruins,  surely  the  poignant  grief  of  the  patriotic  Jew 
could  not  have  failed  to  express  itself.  (4)  There 
is  a  very  close  resemblance  between  Bar  I15-2la  and 
Dn  94'1® ;  in  fact  there  are  only  three  important 
variations,  and  these  all  refer  to  the  condition  of 
Jerusalem.  Daniel's  prayer  is  stated  to  have  been 
uttered  in  the  first  year  of  Darius,  at  the  close  of 
the  Csip'i*  iiy,  .vid  three  times  the  desolate  state  of 
Jerri*,  i  • :  i  '("m  <1  to,  Dn  916- 17" 18;  but  in  Bar  all  are 
omitted.  On  any  theory  as  to  the  relative  priority 
of  Dn  and  Bar  this  is  significant ;  but  on  Schurer  s 
"  i  •  i  •  •  \  i , ,- ,  •  s  to  this,  that  a  man  writing  about 
\.«>.  "•»«•,  .•  ••  ..'  ..ivishly  imitating  Dn  9,  abruptly 
and  intentionally  selects  for  omission  those  parts 
only  which  refer  to  the  desolate  sanctuary.  This 
we  consider  highly  improbable. 

We  are  thus  drawn  to  the  theory  of  Ewald,  who 
assigns  our  section  to  the  times  after  the  conquest 
of  Jerus.  by  Ptolemy  I,  in  B.C.  320  (Die  Jungsten 
Propheten,  269),  or  of  Reuss,  who  assigns  it  to  the 
times  of  the  first  Ptolemies.  Its  origin  may  be 
even  earlier.  At  all  events  there  does  not  seem 
valid  reason,  with  Fritzsche,  to  assign  our  section 
to  the  Maccab.  period  (Hb*  z.  d,  Apocr.  i.  173)  on 
the  ground  of  its  dependence  on  Dn  9.  The 
dependence  is  by  no  means  self-evident.  But  if  it 
were  so,  and  if  the  Book  of  Dn  in  its  present  form 
be  late,  this  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  pre- 
existent  materials;  and  it  is  surely  conceivable 
that  in  Dn  9  we  have  an  ancient  form  of  prayer 
1  r  il!i  ioisj  V \  n *  •<»  -si. ! <  •?  vith.  thename  of  Daniel,  as 
i  MI*  (>or  i  -:'v'i  ,'.!•:  H  ,  \  <  r  before  us  were  associated 
with  the  name  of  Baruch.  Bissell  (Lanpv'-  Attocr. 
417)  and  Gilford  (Speafcer's  Apocr.  25Uj  sue  nl-o  in 
favour  of  the  early  authorship  of  our  section. 

Original  Language. — It  is  highly  probable  that 


was  first  composed  in  Heb.  ;  though  the  Gr 
text  and  VSS  that  have  been  tr.  fiom  the  Gr.  are 
all  that  survive.  The  very  fact  that  the  ^  two 
2i  a  ye*  »  v^re  designed  for  religious  assemblies  — 
the  ic:ni;;r  one  for  the  temple  —  is  strong  presump- 
tive proof  of  Heb.  authorship  (so  Bissell,  417).  In 
the  i»'?  !<_.,:'  of  fl-e  Milan  MS  of  the  Syr.  Hexap. 
lc\  L  i  hv-c  u  os»l?  (X'ci.1  on  I17  and  23  :  *  This  is  not  in 
the  Heb.  '  (Zockler  blundeis  twice  in  stating  this.  ) 
But,  apart  from  this,  the  linguistic  evidence  alone 
seems  conclusive. 

1.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  awkward  word  in 
the  Gr.  can  be  shown  to  possess  one  of  two  mean- 
ings of  a  Heb.  word,  and  the  other  meaning  is  that 
required  by  the  context  — 

I22  4py&fcff6(u$  to  work,     for  serve.  So  i3# 

24  &pa,Tov,       wilderness,       astonishment. 

each. 

streets. 

crowd. 

locksmith. 


23  tivSpwiros,  man, 

223  Ifwfoy,  outside, 

229  p6ftpiicmi  buzzing, 

I9  d&fu&rqs,  prisoner, 


jiorr 


2.  Cases  in  which  the  unsuitable  word  suggests 
its  own  corrective,  if  we  tr.  it  into  Heb,  and  sub- 
stitute different  vowels  or  change  one  consonant. 

I10  /idwa,  wrong  translit.  of  n0:a 
22S  a,woffT6\7j=  n^T  for    133  plague. 
34    reflM^drwyssTO  „       ^  men. 

astonishment. 


3.  Cases  of  slavish  imitation  of  Heb,  idiom  in 

violation  of  the  Greek.    The  word  KoJi  occurs  120 

times  ;  four  times  in  the  sense  of  *  but,'  like  Heb.  i, 

224.27.3o  gat    Then  we  }iave  0§  .  .  .  &te*=sn?  ^,  and 

oC  .  .  .  ^r'  ai>r<y=v^  n^^.    But,  to  anpieciate  the 

full  force  of  the  evidence,"  <  :,i:  !-ji     '  ,  •  :  ,  '  o  ;,  i  I  \  •   •  ! 

to  retranslate  the  section.  T!1';  i«.  .«»•,•!-;  '.  'i-.  ... 

.     ;    \\          7'  e  Heb.  seems,  as  Pritzsche  says, 

»»  ,  ,'     ii       .r  _  .-,  so  plainly  that  one  cannot  doubt 

j  .  <  •  •  •  •  fcr.  Kneucker  has,  on  the  whole, 
given  an  admirable  rendering  of  our  section  into 
the  original  Hebrew. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  of  the  above 
awkward  it  INK  •  inpr-s  occur  in  the  LXX  Gr.  of  Jer. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  who  translated 
Jer  also  translated  Bar  l*-38,  and  probably  found 
it  in  Heb.  attached  to  Jer.  (So  Westcott  in  Smith 
DB.)  The  Greek  of  the  rest  of  Baruch  is  almost 
certainly  from  another  hand.  We  have  here  a 
further  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  our  section. 

ii.  THE  HISTOEICAL  INTBODUCTION,  I1"14.  —  This 
is  probably  from  a  later  author,  because  of  the 
discrepancies  between  it  and  115~38.  "We  conceive 
the  matter  thus:  There  were  in  existence  two 
penitential  prayers  —  one  for  the  remnant,  one  for 
the  exiles—  both  associated  with  the  name  of 
Baruch,  and  the  problem  was  to  find  a  suitable 
historic  origin  for  them.  The  solution  is  :  Baruch 
is  in  Babylon,  and  reads  a  form  of  confession  and 
prayer,  28-38,  to  king  Jeconiah  and  the  exiles.  They 
listen,  weep,  and  fast,  and  long  that  their  brethren 
in  Judah  should  also  turn  to  the  Lord.  B.  writes 
a  confession  suited  to  the  Judseans,  115~25,  and  the 
exiles  send  it  to  Judah  by  him.  Thus  does  the 
would-be  historian  explain  the  \  ..!!{;»  ••"  !15-38. 
His  historic  locus  now  calls  for  r\;  :;  -u'  •  •  The 
book  was  written  in  the  5th  yeai  oiu  m  ",  of  the 
month,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  Chal- 
daeans  took  Jerus.,  i.e.  on  the  fifth  anniversary  oi 
the  first  fall  of  Jerus,,  B.C.  597  —  the  era  from  whicb 
Jer,  Ezk,  and  Dn  reckon.  In  B.C.  593  Seraiah, 
brother  of  Bar.,  was  in  Babylon  with  king  Xedekiah 
(Jer  5  159).  The  nature  of  their  mission  is  uncertain, 
but  it  was  such  as  to  rouse  expectation  ;  for  at 
the  same  time  prophets  in  Babylon,  Jer  2718,  and 
Hananiah  in  Judah,  Jer  28s,  foretold  that  within 
two  years  the  sacred  vessels  would  be  restored,  and 
Jeconiah  and  the  exiles  allowed  to  return  ;  but  Jer 
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sternly  contradicts  this  (Jer  29).  These  are  the 
circumstances,  shortly  after  which  our  author  says 
that  B,  composed  his  book.  The  effect  of  the  read- 
ing of  it  we  have  desci ""  -1  T  •  ,  '  ',he  people 
Bend  to  Joakiin.  the  ',  »  Sagan — 

money  with  which  to  purenase  sacrifices  and  in- 
cense to  ofier  on  the  altar  of  J".  Thus  far  there  is 
verisimilitude  in  the  story.  Jeconiah  might  well 
be  present,  for  the  first  exiles,  *  the  good  figs/  were 
treated  far  more  leniently  than  the  second.  The 
hoof  of  ignorance  and  late  authorship  shows  itself, 
however,  (1)  in  the  statement  that  Jerus.  was  burnt 
with  fire  in  Jeconiah's  reign;  (2)  that  the  exiles 
asked  the  Judseans  to  *  pray  for  Nebuchad.  and  his 
son  Baltasar.'  The  monuments  show  that  Bel- 
shazzar  was  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  who  usurped  the 
throne  of  Babylon ;  and  though  Belshazzar  might 
claim  to  be  'son'  of  Nebucnad.  to  add  to  his 
dignity,  the  title  could  not  be  given  by  one  living 
years  before.  (3)  The  ^restoration  of  the  silver 
vessels  made  by  Zedekiah  after  the  deportation 
of  Jeconiah  (1s- 9)  is  a  hopeless  tangle.  The 
passage  has  probably  been  worked  over  by  a 
later  hand,  who  conceived  of  the  locus  as  five 
years  after  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple. 

iii.  A  IJOKHMIST'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  EXILES, 
3M4.— eO  Isr.  why  art  thou  in  the  land  of  thy  foes? 
and  grown  old  in  a  foreign  land?*  The  reason 
is,  *  Thou  hast  forsaken  the  fountain  of  Wisdom.* 
Learn  where  Wisdom  is,  and  there  thou  wilt  find 
life  and  ]*oy  and^  peace.  But  where  does  Wisdom 
dwell  ?  Have  kings  found  her  in  the  thickets  of 
the  forests  hunting  the  boar  ?  Have  birds  stored 
in  royal  aviaries  seen  her  «.•  i  "I'V  TTive  silver- 
worker  irin^-i^  under  the  <  ,  :!  •,  :i'-r?  Young 
men,  v  i  hi  MOP  unbedirnmed  by  sin,  can  they  give 
no  clue  ?  Merchants  of  Phoenicia  and  Teman,  have 
they  not  seen  her  by  sea  or  land  ?  The  heroes  of  the 
hoary  past, — the  giants, — can  they  help?  No.  God 
only  knows  her  abode— the  Creator  of  the  beasts, 
!!»';  Ij^iin:1'.'.  and  the  stars.  He  has  embodied 
^Vi-'loiu  in  iljo  Law,  and  given  it  to  Jacob.  And 
in  this  guise  Wisdom  appears  on  the  earth  and  is 
accessible  to  man.  The  eternal  Law  is  Wisdom 
incarnate.  Walk  in  her  light,  0  Israel !  and  give 
not  thy  glory  to  another,  nor  thy  advantages  to  a 
strange  nation. 

Date,— Much  of  this  section  (39~85)  is  a  close 
Imitation  of  Job  28  and  38  j  yet  it  possesses  as 
much  poetic  fervour  as  an  imitation  can  well  do. 
It  has  nothing  in  common  with  115"38  except  the 
exile.  The  part  which  is  truly  original  is  388~44, 
and  therefore  here  we  must  seek  for  the  date  of 
composition.  Israel  is  *  God's  beloved,'  'having 
(Ro  220)  in  the  Law  the  form  (ti6p<pw<TLv)  of  know- 
ledge and  of  truth,5 ;  and  she  is  charged  nob  to  give 
her  glory  to  another,  nor  her  advantages  (<rvfj,<p£* 
povra,  cf.  Ko  31)  to  a  foreign  people,  but  to  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  law,  cf.  Bar  42,  fep  219.  Evidently, 
the  privileges  referred  to  nrc  spiritual  ones;  and 
Kneucker  can  hardly  be  incorrect  in  maintaining 
that  Gentile  Christians,  the  DTP,  are  the  dXX6rptov 
itivo*)  of  whom  the  rigorous  Jew  bids  his  co- 
rolij;  ioni^ls  Lc\v«rc.  There  is  no  reference  to  recent 
calairiiMp**.  foacl  has  ( grown  old  in  a  foreign 
land.'  Therefore  I  should  place  this  section  a  few 
years  before,  or  some  years  after,  the  fall  of  Jerus- 
alem in  A,D.  70. 

Original  Language.— -We  would  submit  that 
39-44  was  first  composed  in  Aramaic.  The  evi- 
dence we  offer  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
Greek  with  the  versions — the  Peslntta  and  Syr. 
Hexapla.  When  the  various  readings  are  tr. 
into  Aramaic  we  obtain  either  one  Arainaic  word 
with  the  two  desiderated  meanings,  or  two  words 
so  nearly  alike  as  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  one 
another, 


ps*rp 


316  peonies, 

18  fabricators, 

19  disappeaied, 
21  laid  hold, 

23  remembered, 
31  meditates  on, 
84  watches,        pnroaoa 
87  appeared,          iWit* 
4s  advantage,         pnr 


Pesh.  world, 
Pesh.  who  acquire,  pp 
Hex.  sinned,  imnoN 
Hex.  cared  for,  vw 
Pesh.  trod,  "miK 

Vulg.  seeks  out,  Kjnno 
Pesh.  places,  prmana 
Pesh.  wasrevealedjV 
Vulg.  dignity.  * 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  are  uniformly 
Pal.  Aramaic  —  in  some  cases  peculiar  to  that 
dialect.  The  author,  therefore,  was  of  the  school 
of  Sirach  and  not  of  Philo. 

iv.  A  HELLENIST'S  ENCOURAGEMENT  FOE  THE 
EXILES,  45~59. — This  section  is  clearly  divisible  into 
four  odes,  each  oorr«is.cr.c;i:i^  viil*  some  form  of  the 
verb  Gappew,  and  to  these  is  appended  a  Ps  closely 
related  to  the  llth  of  the  Ps  of  Sol.  45'8  is  drawn 
entirely  from  the  Song  of  Moses  in  Dt  32.  After 
this,  in  a  passage  of  some  beauty  and  o  "  *:i:."  _, 
(49*16),  Jerus.  is  •  /  *"  1  M  a  woman,  •,  ,•  •  i  \r 
her  troubles  to  :  of  Zipn;  then  (v.^-j, 

as  if  on  the  ev  •,  ,  .  she  bids  her  children 
shorten  their  adieux,  as  siie  has  put  on  the  sack- 
cloth of  prayer.  The  prayer  is  not  in  vain.  Joy 
comes  to  her  from  the  Holy  One  (v.22).  The  mother 
(v.25)  again  addresses  her  children,  but  now  in  terms 
of  hopefulness,  begging  them  to  be  patient  and  in- 
tensely prayerful,  since  the  hour  of  deliverance  is 
at  hand.  At  430  the  author  assumes  the  rdle  of 
the  prophet,  and  foretells  the  doom  of  Israel's  foes, 
and  then  (436-59)  he  announces  the  future  prosperity 
of  Zion  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  beauty,  but  too 
closely  copied  from  Ps-Sol  11* 

£ate.-~We  unhesitatingly  place  the  composition 
of  this  section  after  the  destruction  of  Jems,  by 
Titus.  Ryle  and  James  have  certainly  proved  the 
dependence  of  Bar  on  the  Psalter  (Psalms  of  Sol. 
IxxiL-lxxvii) ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  ever  existed  except  in  Greek.  The  Or.  moves 
so  easily  and  is  fairly  idiomatic.  Its  Hebraisms  are 
due  to  quotations  from  books  themselves  tr.  from 
Sem.  sources.  The  fall  of  the  city  is  still  within 
the  memory  of  the  writer ;  the  desolation  is  com- 
plete; its  captives  have  jicone  forth  with  wailing  and 
woe.  The  increasingly  joyful  tone  can  hardly  have 
arisen  within  ten  years  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  as  Kneucker  nolds.  Hope  must  again  have 
kindled  in  the  Jewish  breast,  and  possibly  the 
events  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  118,  are  those 
to  which  the  writer  looks  forward;  though  all 
through  this  interval  most  of  the  Jews  never 
doubted  that  the  temple  would  be  rebuilt.  The 
author  of  4MT  \*  a-  protiijil/ly  11 10  translator  of  3M=4. 

Canonical  Standing.— '/hough  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  IMJ8  was  composed  in  Heb.,  and 
some  evidence  that  it  once  followed  Jer  in  the 
Canon,  it  wa  s  <1 1  oj  pod  1  ><: foro  the  time  of  JJerome ;  so 
1  *  i . :  "  s k  -; .  \ .-  ( f  *j  cuf.  in  Jer), '  nee  legitur  nee  habetur 
;•;•!  .  IK-.i.'H'o  ,'.ii.'1T'>I|.'!i..Vi;/i/  /  ,v.  •  bears  the  same 
testimony.  In  i  li->  1 1  r.  :*f ;  he  Aw  ;'.  Const,  v.  20  it 
is,  however,  said  to  be  used  b/the  Jews  (?  of  the 
Dispersion)  on  the  10th  of  Gorpiaeus,  i.e.  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  reference  is  wanting  in 
the  Syr.  text,  and  has  no  confirmation  whatever. 
Our  book  is  not  mentioned  by  any  NT  "writer  or 
apost.  Father,  but  from  Athenagoras  (H  176)  on- 
wards for  centuries  it  is  quoted  as  canonical  by 
almost  every  Christian  writer  of  eminence.  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  330"38  'This is  our  God. 
.  .  .  He  hath  found  out  the  way  of  knowledge. 
.  .  .  Afterward  did  she  (i.e.  Wisdom)  appear  on 
earth  and  was  conversant  with  men.'  Kneucker 
andSehiirer  regard  v.88  (EV87)  as  a  Christian  in- 
i-  T  nob  i  ion ;  but  without  sufficient  reason,  The 
writer  personifies  Wisdom,  and  identifies  her  with 
the  Lawj  as  we  see  from  41  (which  ought  never 
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to  have  been  separated  by  a  chapter-division)  '  This 
is  the  book  of  the  commands  of  God,  even  the  Law 
which  abides  for  ever.'  Christian  writers  tena- 
ciously claimed  this  as  a  proof-text  for  the  divinity 
of  the  Wisdom-Logos,  and  therefore  Gi  i\"\  ii  i,"i.>cu 
Bar  in  the  Canon.  Jerome  was  the  nrs't  tor  two 
centuries  to  call  its  canonicity  in  question,  and 
hence  Bar  is  wanting  in  Codex  Amiatinus ;  but 
his  criticisms  produced  no  apparent  result  on  the 
beliefs  of  his  age. 

Beusch,  a  Boinanist  commentator,  gives  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  "  •  •-,"%'  •  I'M  "•  *"•*  C^r  -  i  writers,  and 
diiCfc"  .*  :«i  '  -i  •  <  « '.  .  »fiiOi  ,/"•>"  From  these 
o  ,!  «.r-  I  c  -^  o  i  ,  ,.,  '.,,>•••-  v  •"  39-59,  43  are 
found,  cited  as  canonical,  in  the  pages  of  Christian  writers. 

It  is  also  I'.lc'c&ihn;*  <o  note  that  in  every  extant  List  of 
Canonical  Boo\",  lUr  CM.XOL  is  named  or  can  be  proved  to  l»c 
included  under  Jir—  the  onlv  doubt»~.il  exception  ix.'i:s?  that  o." 
Melito.  D.cmuuo  Alex,  f  ">05  distinctly  says  that  Jcr  and  i3ur 
form  one  book. 

LIST  OF  CANONICAL  BOOKS. 
o.  180    Is,  Jer,  XII.  Proph. 
1 253    Jer,  Lam,  Ep,  but  quotes  Bar  as  J«r. 

363    Jer,  Bar,  Lam,  Ep  (of  Jeremy). 
f  367    Jer,  Lam,  Ep,  but  quotes  Bar  a®  Jer. 
t373    Jer,  Bar,  T_?r~,  F"> 
t3S6    Jer,  li  i.  I    vi  L[. 


Mehto  . 
Origen  . 
Cone.  LaocL 
Hilary  . 
Athanasius 
Cyril  Jer. 
Cone.  Garth. 
Greg.  Naz 
Epiphanius 
Hufinus  . 
Jerome  . 
Augustine 
Codex  K  . 

B. 

A. 

D. 

Cassiodorus 
Anast.  Sin 
John  Damasc. 


397    Jer  ("uuo  &ee  Jbuiii,  61-62). 

Jer, '    '  "     '     ^  -fT  ,i>?or 


t391 
t*03 
t410 
1420 
f430 


0.  540 

c.550 
t750 


Jer,  J      -,!.,«,•      7f- 
Jer,  •      •:          It     ,!'  j 
Jer,  ursij  to  reject;  Bar. 
Jer,  I  .i, 'i      « -  "  •   »*'  *i 
Jer,  '     i ,  !   -    i . ;  i,  •  i  i- 
Jer,  Bar,  Lam,  Ep. 
Jer,  Bar,  Luin,  T]p. 
Jer. 

Jer.  Quotes  Bar  as  Jer. 
Jer.  <"»  -n  ,!*J«". 
Jer.  •»  i  •  |{  -o  i'.ii 


(  From  the  last  quarter  of  the  2nd  cent,  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  Jerome's  is  almost  the 
only  discordant  note  in  the  Im-irsi-My  op  universal 
fi,cci  j>t:m<  •  in  the  Christian  Drr <  '\  '  \\  \  ciii  in  the 
pn'inci'  :o  his  Bible  inserted  the  statement  from 
Jerome,  that  in  OT  -J1  "  "  '  '*  e  Heb.  Canon  is 
of  divine  ,v:  •  -'i,^.  ,,  ;  ,  all  the  Apocr. 

Luther  an<i  , '  »•  ''••  •  Keiormers  removed  Bar  from 
the  Canon;  but,  though  Ximenes  and  Erasmus 
were  both  disposed  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  canon,  and  apocr.  books,  the  Council  of 
Trent  peremptorily  included  Bar  and  the  rest  of 
the  Apocr.  among  the  sacred  books  of  Scripture. 

LITERATURE.— CODICES  AND  VERSIONS.— Of  Gr.  uncials  Bar 
Is  found  in  A,  B,  Q,  otherwise  known  as  iii.,  ii.,  xii.  The 
p  "  -I'M.,,  «,„  roo'i:  ii1  -  r^-^jn  1  ,V2-J,S  (Q  c>  '•)rr<rs'ki'"t!-)>iof 
i  i  -t  t|-^,Si,  '<  <~"inw,  Gr  i  i  ,  J.iTol)  'I  ii  »a-<». i  ••>  >i!i. 
i'  •-*•<  '•  1  '  •"  ~  "  r\--i  c  -MI:>  ••'  07  I  jr.h''!, 
'  '«  i  •••  I  »  ,  .L.'  ,  .i  -MII  oa",  1  "i  CY  p'-ir.nu 
edd.  of  the  Vulgv,  of  which  Vercoiioneb  is  j  wimps  the  most 
accurate.  Bar  is  really  the  oVl  Lat  irire\  :«-cil  by  Jerome,  for 
he  himself  says  'Librum  Bamch  .  .  .  prsetemusfmas/  b  is  a 
recension  of  a»  improving  its  Latinity,  altering-  some  of  its 
readings  to  agree  with  B,  and  indulging  in  explanatory  com- 
ments (Kneucker  141-163).  b  was  edited  by  Jos.  Oaro,  Borne, 
KJ8S ;  by  Sabatier ;  and  in  Bibliotheca  Ca&inen&te,  vol.  1.  (18?d). 
T**  «»  .  10  -  ;.  «i  -.  •  T==  r  T  <'  ~\  *.  -i,*  **'  c"i  is  most 
ax'tf.^-iLi.v  in  r.L'.-iir'luA/i'fi'  1  r;j  •.  Syr  ,  iu\<i  '•  'H  -5-  r  -Ilcxap. 
M\  c<l  is  liit'  <ne  in  Cin.iM  '•>  Man.  jjof:.  et  ?>,<>''  \  >,n  u  fasc.  i. 
1&0L  bmce  then,  however,  tne  work  has  been  reproduced  by 
photo-lithography.  (Swete,  op  ctt.  xiii.) 

EXEGBTICAL  HELrs. — The  most  thorough  comm.  is  Kneucker's 
Das  Buck  Barucht  Leipzig,  1879.     Other  useful  works  are : 
Gifford  in  Speak"i*n  A  two.  \ol.  ii  ;  B.sicll  in  Lin^'H  sci.os: 
Zocklor,  Apo'c.  m  the   Kgf.  Knm   1801;  I-:\iald.  D-a  ,ututfn  ! 
Propheten,I&M',Yi \\WM  llaiull.uchz  d  Apocr  \<jl  i  rp«')/«».  " 
1851  ;  Rewch,  Erklar  (t.  lluchs  Banuh,  Trc.bnr-.  1KO.I ,  If-  L  ^-, 
X7,  \o\.  vi.  18>1;    HiM'rrLok,  Dt  lib    Bar  ,  "  "361. 

I*.ac;rgic  mnrrrml  is  also  to  be  wind  in  Sen  '    ••      iii. 

188!.,  and  Ilfifrc'ifi Id's  Zntschi ,"  f  --*~T  .  -  ,-•«•  TT"--  -r  rt-.i'-i 
with  Bar,  p.  2tf>  il ,  Kneucker  in  .•»-',..  i  i  II  ?*  •  !  •  !•»".)  b  •. 

J.  T.  MUCSHALL. 

BARZILLAI  (;^-i3  cman  of  iron*?,  Be/>f(EXX£).— 1.  A 
wealthy  Gileadite  of  Ko,irolim,  who  came  to  David's 
aid  during  his  flight  from  Ab&alom  (2  S  1727ff-)-  He 
refused  to  accompany  the  Icing  to  Jerusalem  on  his 
return,  on  the  plea  of  his  great  age  and  unsuit- 
ahility  for  the  life  of  the  court,  but  sent  his  son 
Chimhain  in  his  stead  ( 1 931ff ).  And  to  him,  in  grata  - 


tude  for  his  father's  services,  David  would  seem  to 
have  granted  a  *  lodging  place/  or  caravanserai  for 
travellers,  out  of  his  own  patrimony  ia  Bethlehem, 
which  400  years  later  still  bore  his  name 
(Jer  4117}.  Dean  Stanley  even  favours  the  con- 
jecture that,  in  accordance  with  the  immovable 
usages  of  the  East,  it  was  probably  the  same  whose 
stable  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  furnished 
shelter  for  two  travellers  with  their  infant  child, 
when  *  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn '  (Hist,  of  the 
Jew.  CL  vol.  ii.  p.  154).  Other  sons  of  B.  must 
have  followed,  if  II  ;  ,1,>u  :  ,»i  •••.,.•  i<  \ ,  Chimham 
over  Jordan,  and ;  '  "k  •  lg  ,•  .'mended  by 
David,  on  his  death ueu,  10  me  caie  of  Solomon 
( 1  EL  27).  Of  B.  himself  we  hear  nothing  further 
beyond  the  mention,  so  late  as  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  in  Babylon,  of  a  family  of  priests  who 
traced  their  descent  to  a  marriage  with  the 
Gileadite's  daughter  (Ezr  261,  Neh  7es).  2.  A 
Meholathite  whose  son  Adriel  married  Michal  the 
daughter  of  Saul  (2  S  218)  G.  MILLIGAN. 

BISALOTH  (A  BaaAc60,  B  BacraX^),  1  Es  5s1.— 
BAZLFTH,  Ezr  252 ;  BAZLITH,  Neh  7W. 

B1SCIMA  (*  Bao-/ra^d),  1  Mac  1323.— An  un- 
known town  of  Gilead. 

BASE  (see  also  ABASE,  DEBASE). — The  adj. 
'  base '  (from  Fr.  ba$9  s  shallow,*  s  low/  but  pro  b. 
of  Celtic  origin)  is  used  to  express — 1.  That  which 
is  literally  ( low,3  not  high,  as  Spenser,  FQ  I.  v.  31, 
*An  entraunce,  dark  and  base  .  .  .  Descends  to 
Hell.'  Of  this  use  we  still  have  *  base '  of  sounds 
(though  we  spell  it  *  bass 5) ;  cf.  Shake.,  1  Hen.  IV* 
II.  iv,  5,  f  I  have  sounded  the  very  base  string  of 
hi  i  :iiT.i\.'  There  i.*  n  >  <  vi  'iiplo  of  this  meaning 
in  ;*  i»  "li-blo.  2.  1  i/.. ••»  'n.!\,  low  in  the  social 
scale,  of  lowly  birth  <>•  -  <»;  on,  Uien  unassuming, 
humble.  This  is  the  meaning  of  b.  in  AV ;  Is  3C 

*  the  b.  against  the  honourable '  (i.e.  the  low-born 
against  the  nobles) ;  Ezk  1714  *  that  the  kingdom 
might  be  b,,  that  it  might  not  lift  itself  up '  (Heb. 
ty  ?  so  2914- 15»  2  S  6s2,  Mai  28,  Dn  417  <  the  most 
High  .  .  .  setteth  up  ...  the  basest  of  men ') ; 
Job  308  '  children  of  b.  men  *  W^ri  »^,  lit.  *  sons  oi 
no  name,'  i.e.  sons  of  him  who  has  no  name = the 
ignoble).    In  NT ;  1  Co  I28  *  b.  things  of  the  world, 
uml  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen' 
(dye^y,  *  of  low  birth ') ;  2  Co  101  *  Now  I  Pau] 
myself  beseech  you  a  by  the  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  Christ,  who  in  i  '(-"me  <»rn  b.  among  you5 
(RV  'in  your  pro-  ;i«"'k  ,MM  Iov.plv';  the  Gr.  is 
ra-Treo'fo,  which  in  "NT  H^MIIICI  'lowly,  either  in 
position,  as  Ja  ltf  *  let  the  brother  of  low  degree 
glory  in  his  high  estate' ;  or  in  heart,  as  Mt  II1® \ 

*  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ').    3.  Morally  low, 
mean,  contemptible,  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
mod.  English.    This  meaning  was  known  in  1611, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  at  least  some  moral 
icpiobation   in   Ac  175  'certain  lewd  fellows  of 
the  baser  sort'  (RV  'certain  vile  follows  of  the 
rabble ' ;  Gr.  dyopatot,  lit.  *  of  the  market  place,' 
i.e.  loungers).     RV  has  introduced  'base'  in  this 
sense  in  Wis  216  *We  were  accounted  by  him  as 
b.  metal '  (AV  '  counterfeits,'  Gr.   rijSftjXoj) ;  and 
Dt  131S  'Certain  b.  fellows  are  gone  out'  (AV 
'certain  men,  the  children  of  Belial,'  Heb.  oV^ 
te'p^pss'men,  sons  of  worthlessness ' ;  elsewhere 
Eng.  BV  retains  the  AV  rendering  of  this  phrase, 
'son  of   Belial/    *man  of   Belial,'  etc.,  though 
belial  (wh.  see)  is  not  a  proper  name  ;  but  Amer. 
RV  always  changes  it  into  'base  fellow,'  except 
1  S  lw  *  wicked  woman '  (AV f  daughter  of  BeliaP). 

Base,  u  subat.  (from  Lat.  tarf-  -  *J—  O-  " « -  r  '  -.  ^ — *— ' 
then  'that  on  which  one  steps,  «•  »•  .  'i  '•  '  • 

from  the  adj  in  origin  and  nioariirr,  and  once  was  distinct 
in  pronunciation  It  occurs  freq  in  AV  as  tr.  of  (1)  mSTchdnah 
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(esp  in  1  K  7  of  the  stands  for  the  lavers  of  brass  in  Solomon's 
temple),  (2)  k£n,  I  K  729  31  (ftV  'iiwktul,'  which  had  better, 
perl  'ID.-,  1*0011  iri'"r"i  as  tr.  of  tn&Kiitniah,  the  k£n  being1  appar- 
tii  i1'  :«o;  t'sp  M  riu  of  the  lavers,  but  the  upright  projections 
which  kept  them  m  their  place  *) ;  and  in  RV  (3)  y&Qdfi  (AV 
'bottom');  (4)  ydr&e  (AV  'shaft').  •'?  ^'"  Fzk  4313  (AV 
*  higher  place,'  where  the  difference  •  (  '  as  pedestal 

and 'base'  the  adj.  is  w<  "-«<••  "•  •!,•'•"  •.,  »  1 ;  a  \  a 
mound,  and  so  here  the  * '  •  .  i  .  ..*o  o.  » 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BASEMATH  (nsft  « fragrant ';  AV  Bashemath). 
— 1.  One  of  the  wives  of  Esau.  In  Gn  26-*  (P)  she 
is  called  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  while 
in  Gn  S63  (prob.  R)  she  is  said  to  have  been  IshmaeFs 
daughter,  and  sister  of  Nebaioth.  But  in  Gn  289 
(P)  Esau  is  said  to  have  taken  Mahalath,  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael,  the  sister  of  Nebaioth,  to  be  his 
wife ;  and  in  Gn  362  the  first  mentioned  of  Esau's 
wives  is  Adah,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite. 
There  is  manifestly  a  confusion  of  names  in  the 
text,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  Sam.  text  reads  Mahalath  instead  of  Base- 
math  throughout  Gn  36,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems 
most  piobable  that  these  are  different  names  for 
the  same  person.  2.  (1  K  415,  in  AY  Basmath) 
A  daughter  of  Solomon,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Ahimaaz,  one  of  the  king's  officers  who  was  pur- 
veyor for  the  royal  household  in  the  district  of 
Naphtali.  B.  M.  BOYD. 

BASHAN  [tfw  'The  Bashan';  perhaps,  like  the 
modern  Arab.  TJ.n'nTiIyili,  it  means  'soft  earth.* 
With  the  del  iiiriilc  :i  ail  hist,  statements  except 
1  Ch  5s8 ;  also  sometimes  m  poetry  (Dt  3322,  Ps 
13511  13620),  and  prophecy  (Is  213,  Jer  2220  5019,  Am 
41) ;  but  in  prophecy  ana  poetry  the  art.  is  more 
often  omitted  (Is  339,  Ezk  27U  39^8,  Mic  7U,  Nah  I4, 
Zee  IP,  Ps  2213  (Eng.12)  6818-23  (Eng.15-22)].— In  a 
region  where  all  place-names  were  used  more  or 
less  loosely,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of 
Bashan,  but  the  name  was  applied  to  territory  N.  of 
Gilead,  <v  ii!  •  • -i  -  •:•  vli\  lols,;,1.  e  meant  the  whole 
of  then:-  .'"'i  .  v»  n  ,  '•  • !  •  ,•»  great  divisions  of 
E.  Pal ,— Bashan,  Gilead,  Moab.  It  first  appears  as 
the  kingdom  of  Og  (Nu  21s8,  Dt  I4  etc.),  extending 
as  far  E.  as  Salecah,  the  present  Salkhat,  the  last 
great  town  towards  the  Arabian  desert,  and  in- 
cluding Edrei,  Ashtaroth,  and  Golan  (Dt  I4  310  443, 
Jos  910 124  IS11- 12- 81 208  2137).  If  Ashtaroth  be  the 
present  Tell  Asht§ra,  and  the  city  Golan  lay  within 
the  present  Jaulan,  this  would  mean  that  B. 
proper  covered  all  the  S.  of  Hauran,  including  the 
region  known  to-day  as  En-nukra.  It  is  the  same 
expanse,  between  the  Lejd  and  Gilead,  which  seems 
to  have  been  covered  in  Gr.  times  by  the  name 
Bataneea  (Jos,  Ant.  XV.  x.  1,  xvn.  ii.  1 ;  Vita  11, 
etc. ;  Euseb.  Onom.  art.  Ba<rai>).  Whether  in  this, 
its  more  proper  sense,  the  name  extended  to  the 
Jordan  Valley  it  is  inijio^ible  to  say,  till  we  know 
where  Geshur  and  Maacali  lay.  Indeed,  Jos  124 
1311* 18  seem  to  imply  that  the  fatter  came  between 
B.  and  the  Jordan  Valley  (cf.  Guthe,  ZJDPFxii. 
232).  If  the  opinion  were  correct  which  identifies 
Argob  with  the  Leia,  then  B.  must  have  extended 
to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  latter ;  but  for  that  identi- 
fication there  is  no  real  evidence.  The  kingdom 
of  Og  is  said  to  have  contained  a  large  number  of 
cities,  and  these  have  been  alleged  by  Porter 
(Giant  Cities  of  Bashan)  to  be  the  large  basalt  ruins 
BO  thickly  strewn  across  Hauran ;  yet  none  of  the 
latter,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  bear 
any  proof  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  rise  of  Gr. 
civilisation  in  these  parts  under  the  protection  of 
the  Rom.  Empire. 

In  a  general  sense  the  name  B.  was  attached  to 
the  long  edge  of  the  E.  plateau,  as  seen  across 
Jordan  from  W.  Pal.,  and  the  name  is  frequently 

*In  the  corresponding  description  of  the  tabernacle,  RV 
translates  Un  'base'  (AV  «fooff).  Ex  SQis-aa  3is  3516  338  3939 


joined  with  Carmel  and  Lebanon  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  view  of  N,  Israel  (see 
CARMEL).  Another  verse,  *Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp, 
he  leaps  from  B.J  (Dt  332-),  carries  the  name  up  tc 
the  foot  of  Hermon,  where  the  position  of  the  city 
of  Dan  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  at  Tel  el-l£adi  on 
the  defenceless  floor  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  but 
rather  at  Banias,  actually  on  the  E.  hills,  and 
therefore  a  site  from  which  Dan  could  justly  be 
said  *  to  leap  from  B.'  Again,  the  term  *  mount 7 
or c  mountains  of  B.'  is  uncertain,  but  prob.  depends 
on  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  description 
of  them  in  Ps  6815  as  'mountains  of  humps'  or 

*  protuberances J  or  *  bold  heights.'  This  can  hardly 
be  the  triple  summits  of  Hermon  to  which  it  has 
been  applied  both  by  Olshausen  and  Baethgen.    It 
suits  far  better  the  many  broken  cones  of  extinct 
craters  which  are  scattered  over  B.  (Delitzsch). 
Wetzstein  proposes  the  Jebel  Hauran  or  Druz ;  but 
this  appears  unlikely,  even  though  it  were  proved 
that  the  Mt.  Salmon  of  the  previous  verse  were 
the  same  name  as  that  which  Ptolemy  gave  the 
Jebel  Hauran,  viz.  Asalmanus  (cf,  Guthe,  ZDPV 
xii.  231). 

B.  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  cattle  (Dt  3214), 
which  are  also  the  types  throughput  OT  of  cruel  and 
loud-mouthed  oppressors;  similarly,  Amos  calls 
the  censorious  and  tyrannical  matrons  of  Samaria 
'kineof  B.3  (41). 

The  name  B.  survived  in  Gr.  times  as  Batansea 
(as  described  above).  Batansea  was  part  of  Philip's 
tetrarchy.  Conder  thinks  it  appears  in  NT  as  the 

*  Bethany   beyond  Jordan'   (the   mo-t    piobable 
reading  of  Jn  I28,  see  Westcott  and  Tlou) ;  but  u 
so  well  known  a  province  as  Batansea  had  been 
intended,  and  not  rather  some  town,  the  epithet 

*  beyond  Jordan 'would  hardly  have  been  added. 
To-day  the  name  survives,   Ard  tl-T>,"  ujnixJi; 
but  since  the  10th  cent.,  when,  according  to  idnsi, 
it  was  still  i'i  •      •;•.""»•,'  in  which  Edrei  stood,  it 
has  drifted  i •>;!•. .    o  ..ic  E.  of  the  Leja,  where  it 
will  be  found  in  the  most  recent  maps. 

LIIFPVH  KK— IWJi'i  what  is  quoted,  "R<\nd;  Wefczstein, 
Reipwii'nt ;  M»  in',1,  fiwtt  of  Jmiinn  ;  I)n\cr,  Dtut.  47,  360; 
Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  pp.  542,  649-553,  570  ff. ;  Buhl,  Geoff,  alt. 
Pal  117  f.  (on  Ban,  238).  G.  A.  SMITH. 

BASHMURKJ  YERSIONS.— See  EGYPTIAN  VER- 
SIONS. 

BASILISK.— See  SERPENT. 

BASKET,  a  vessel  made  of  plaited  reeds,  twigs, 
palm-leaves,  or  other  material.  The  word  is  used 
in  EV  as  the  equivalent  of  five  Heb.  and  three  Gr. 
words. 

1,  VD  ml,  a  bag  of  flexible  interwoven  twigs, 
probably  similar  in  shape  to  the  basket  in  which  a 
iMI'"1-'    (••!'  ies  his  tools.    Three  such  baskets 
!!•(•'  iii!1!  \it  IK  ••  of  Pharaoh  dreamt  he  carried  on 
his  head  (Gn  4016-  17-  18),  probably  in  the  manner 
represented  on  the  tomb  of  Ramses  m.  (Wilkin- 
son i.  401).    These  were  baskets  of  white  bread 
(RV),  not  white  baskets  as  in  AV,  or  open  work 
baskets,  as  Symmachus.    Similar  baskets  wci  e  u«p<l 
to  carry  the  unleavened  bread  and  the  oiled  cakes 
and  wafers  for  the  offering  of  consecration  of  the 
priests  (Ex  293"28 ;  al-o  Lv  82'-B) ;  hence  in  Lv  881  it 
is  called  the  basket  of  consecration.    Such  baskets 
were  also  used  for  the  Nazirite's   offering  (Nu 
gw.  17.  i9)4     Gideon  carried  the  flesh  of  the  kid  and 
the  unleavened  cakes  of  his  provision  for  the  an^el 
in  a  basket  of  this  sort  ( Jg  610)      The  name  Sallaim 
Neh  II8 1220  has  been  fancifully  supposed  to  refer 
to  a  family  of  basket-makers,  but  this  is  highly 
improbable  on  etymological  grounds. 

2.  nij'ET'g   salsilloth,    m    Jer    69,    is    translated 

*  grape-gatherer's  baskets/  the  taltalah   of    the 
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A.rabs.      Such   baskets   are        •  "n    the 

Egyptian  tomb-pictures  (WilL.  ••-,  *  i  .  The 
context,  however,  makes  it  probable 'that  the  word 
is  connected  with  zalzalhm,  used  in  Is  IS5,  meaning 
young  shoots  or  tendrils,  for  the  idea  in  the  verse 
is  the  gleaning  of  an  already  stripped  vine.  Tal- 
tallim  is  used  in  Ca  511  for  twisted  locks  of  hair. 

3.  Np  tenet,  a  basket  for  ordinary  household  or 
","  w    .',""'  use,  employed  for  carrying  the  first- 
:,  *•  v ! '  -Jo2*4).     LXX  renders  it  KdpraXXos,  which, 

like  the  Roman,  corbis,  was  a  basket  tapering 
downwards.  National  "i,»-  <>:!.;/.  consequent  on 
well-doing,  was  typified  by  the  blessing  of  the 
basket  (tene')  and  the  store  (Dt285).  The  opposite 
condition  was  attended  with  a  curse  on  the 
basket  (v.17). 

Tenet  and  tennu  are  common  Egyp.  names  for  a 
basket.  In  line  2  of  the  Canopic  decree  the 
Arsr1,-"  ""  \  "  *  "•  priest  is  called  tend  n 
met  ' .  ,>••  '  .  '  •  •  aaered  in  the  Gr.  version 
'••/">•  T. ',,•// V,  'lie  name  given  to  the  Athenian 
'?,  -  v<  -M»j'i  "n;j  girls  at  the  feasts  of  Dionysus  and 
Demeter.  Tlie  1>  -\o  -V,  •  M;  priest  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  Assyrian  sculp  Lures. 

4.  m  dtidh,  the  /rdAaflos  of  the  LXX,  was  prob- 
ably also  a  tapering  basket,  like  that  used  by 
the  Komans  for  wool  (Virg,  JSneid,  vii  805)  or  by 
the  Greeks  for  fruit  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  579).     In 
it  were  contained  the  figs  of  Jeremiah's  vision 
(241  *>.    Large  baskets  of  this  kind  were  used  for 
( «. " ylr.c; oL-iy  to  the  brick-kilns ;  these  are  referred 
to  *n  I'*  SI '  iRV ;  not  *  pots '  as  in  AV).    They  are 
represented  in  Egyp.  paintings  as  carried  on  the 
back,   over   one    shoulder,   as   in   most    Ushabti 
figures>  or  else  they  were  borne  between  two  on  a 
pole,  or  two  were  carried  by  a  yoke  resting  on  the 
shoulders,  as  shown  in  a  painting  at  Beni-hassan. 
In  any  case  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  is  well 
expressed  by  the  removal  of  their  shoulders  from 
the  burden.    In  baskets  of  this  kind  the  heads  of 
Ahab's  sons  were  sent  to  Jehu  at  Jezreel  (2  K  107). 
This  word  is  also  translated  *  kettle '  in  1  S  214,  as 
in  Job  4120  (see  Kettle  in  art.  FOOD). 

5.  aA^  Mltibh,  rendered  by  LXX  #770$,  is  used 
in  Ain  81' 2  for  a  basket  containing  summer  fruits. 
The  same  word  in  Jer  527  signifies  a  bird-cage, 
probably  of  basketwork,  in  which  sense  the  word 
occurs  in  Phoenician  and  Syriac.    Compare  /cAo;/36s 
in  Antipater's  epigram  (Ant hoi.  Palat.  vi.  109.  3). 

The  n^n  tSbhah  of  papyrus  reeds,  in  which  the 
infant  Moses  was  exposed,  was  a  sort  of  basket. 
Teb  is  the  Egyptian  name  of  a  mummy-case. 
Other  Egyptian  baskets  were  mesen,  a  fruit  basket 
of  palm  leaves  and  rushes  for  carrying  dates; 
kotep,  a  basket  for  carrying  meat  (Pap.  Anastasi) 
or  flowers  (Diimichen),  senab,  seq,  and  %&xa>  a 
basket  for  catching  fish,  such  as  that  figured  on 
the  tomb  of  Ti ;  compare  the  hdkJcah  of  Hab  I15. 

In  the  NT  three  words  are  used  which  are 
translated  basket—* 

1.  tcbfavos,  used  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  miracle 
of  feeding  the  5000,   for  the  baskets  in  which 
the  fragments    .••••,    •  -M        *    Mt  1420,  Mk  G43, 
Lk  917,  Jn  613.      \<     •        •     •   luvenal  (Sat.  iii.  14, 
vi.  541)  the  Jews  carried  about  with  them  these 
wicker  baskets  for  their  food  in  Gentile  countries 
to  prevent  defilement.     Kophinol  were  used  to 
carry   agriculr.nul    i 'induce    (Columella,    xi.    3). 
Their  sizes  VLH»  I'lol^i-ly  \;iriable,  but  the  word 
is  used  for  a  HTOI  s?  n  rni»?o  in:  of  capacity  equal  to 
two  gallons  (GIG  1625,  46). 

2.  9<pvpls9  the  kind  of  basket  in  which  the  frag- 
ments wero    gathered  after  the  feeding   of   the 
4000,  Mt  lo-'7,  Mk  Ss.  a  It  was  probably  a  large 
provision  bn<*kel,  possibly  of  ropewprk,  such  as 
those  which  the  laKe-dwelling  Pseonians  used  for 
fishing  with  (Herodot.  v.  16).    In  such  a  spuris 
the  disciples  Int  down  St.  Paul  from  the  walls  of 


Damascus,  Ac  9s5.     The  spuris  and  kophmos  are 

contrasted  in  Mt   169- 10,   Mk   S19-  20,   the  former 

,""    "  \    ' "      ""  irger.     The  mediaeval  coni- 

,  "  ,      *     "    T  ise    baskets 

. .    ,   ,s  .         ed.  Migne, 

898  ;  and  for  references  t  >f  the  clergy 

and  others,  see  Chrysost.  Ep.  to  Valentinus,  ed. 
Migne,  hi.  731 j  and  Cyprian's  Ep.  ad  clernm  et 
plebem.  p.  324). 

3.  orapydvij,  used  only  in  2  Co  II33  in  reference  to 
the  basket  by  which  St.  ^  *  '  ,  "  "  om 
Damascus.  The  word  means  ,  ;  •  aa 

in  JSschyl.  SuppL  769,  but  is       '    •     •  ket 

by  TIiiiol'o-  (\r,0.  i.\  See  Pollux,  Onomast.  vii.  27. 
"The  other  receptacles  mentioned  in  the  NT,  x^pa 
or  wallet ;  7\wcrcr6/co/ao^,  Judas's  bag ;  and  /3aXAdjmoj>, 
used  thrice  in  Luke,  were  probably  of  leather. 
The  ?r/ra£,  on  which  John  the  Baptist's  head  was 
brought  to  Salome,  was  probably  a  wooden 
platter. 

In  the  early  Church,  cophini  or  canistra,  wicker 
baskets,  were  used  for  carrying  the  eulogia  or  con- 
secrated bread  and  wine  to  those  not  present  at 
the  Eucharist  (Jero™a.  Wfn  "d  JSusticum,  ed. 
Migne,  cxxv.  1078).  ,  of  these  baskets 

are  referred  to  in  Martigny's  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Ghrtt. 
p.  246.  The  word  basket  is  of  Celtic  origin,  from 
a  root  which  signifies  to  twist  round.  Its  British 
soufce,  which  has  been  questioned  on  dubious 
grounds  by  recent  etymologists,  is  referred  to  by 
Martial,  xiv.  99.  From  the  Schol.  on  Juv.  xii.  46, 
we  learn  that  baskets  were  used  to  hold  cups  and 
pots  when  they  were  \  '  ed  in  running 

water.    (See  Bulenger.  •  •        .  iv.  10,  II). 

A.  MACALISTER. 

BASON. — 1.  Bason*  is  the  rendering  in  EV  of 
various  Heb.  words,  and  of  the  Gr.  VLTTT-^P  (Jit  135). 
Of  the  former  the  most  frequently  used  is  piro 
(LXX  (pLoEXy,  <nrovd€iov,  cf.  Jos.  Lc.  wf.)9  which 
denotes  a  bowl  or  basin  used  in  the  sacrificial  ritual 
of  tabernacle  and  temple.  The  officiating  priest 
or  priests  caught  the  warm  blood,  as  it  streamed 
from  the  victim,  in  the  basin,  from  which  it  was 
dashed  against  the  altar  (Ex  2916  etc.),  or  other- 
wise manipulated  as  the  ritual  required  (see 
SACRIFICE).  The  basins  used  for  this  purpose 
were  of  bronze  (Ex  27s,  1  K  745).  About  their  size 
and  shape  we  have  no  further  information.  They 
probably  resembled  somewhat  the  basin  of  bronze 
presented  by  'a  servant  of  Hiram'  to  the  Phcen. 
deity  Baal-Lebanon,  of  which  a  reconstruction 
from  the  remaining  fragments  is  given  in  the  CIS 
I.  i.  23.  The  same  term  (p"}p)  is  applied  to  the 
silver  bowls  or  basins  presented  by  the  princes  of 
the  congregation  with  a  meal -offering  (Nu  718ff*)« 
The  weight  of  each  basin,  70  shekels, — prob.  about 
32  oz.  troy, — shows  that  the  Pip  was  not  of  very 
large  dimensions.  Among  the  furniture  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  basins  of  gold  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  (1  K  760,  2  K  1218,  Jer  5219  etc.).  The 
number  of  these  made  by  Hiram  is  given  as  100  in 
2  Ch  48  (with  wh.  cf.  the  statements  Ezr  I9'11,  and 
contrast  the  exaggerations  of  Jos.  Ant.  viil.  iii. 
7,  8).  Fifty  such  golden  basins  were  presented  by 
'the  Tirshatha'  to  the  -  ''«»•!.":  i,  »  ,  *.-  (Neh  770). 

2.  Bason  is  also  in  a  ,\  ••  |  •',••«.          rendering  of 
f)D,  which,  if  the  reading  tu  '2  fc>  17-  ue  correct  (cf. 
Klosterm.  in  foe.),  was  the  name  for  a  basin  as  a 
common  article  of  household  furniture,  such  as  is 
denoted  by  vnrr'/jp  (Jn  135)    With  this  agrees  its 
use  by  JE  in  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Passover  (Ex  1222  by  the  LXX  mistranslated  iraph 
rty  Mow}.    In  some  passages  the  word  is  translated 
'cup'byBV. 

3.  A  third  term  ("fis?)  occurs  only  in  the  late 
book  of  Ch-Ezr-Neh  (1*  Ch  2817,  Ezr  I10  827),  and 

*  The  Amer.  Revisers  prefer  throughout  the  mor«  modern 
spelling: 'basin/ 
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may  be  considered  as  a  word  of  later  origin  than 
the  others.  It  occurs  alongside  of  Pip,  and  must 
therefore  have  differed  from  it  ;  but  in  what  ^epeet 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  rendered  in  KV  imiiormly 
by  <  bowl  '  (which  see),  rwas  c  basins,'  occurs  only 
Ex  24s,  A.  E.  S.  KENNEDY. 

BASSII  (B  Ba<r<raJ,  A  Ba<nrd,  AV  Bassa),  I  Es  51S 
«BEZAI,  Ezr  217,  Neh  T23. 

BASTABB  is  one  bora  out  of  wedlock  ;  and  that 
Is  the  meaning  in  He  128  '  then  are  ye  bastards  (v6Boi) 
and  not  sons,'  its  only  occurrence  in  NT  ;  but  in 
OT  it  is  probable  that  ITDD  mamzgr,  of  which  b.  is 
the  tr.  where  it  occurs  (Dt  232,  Zee  96,  only),  means 
a  child  of  incest,  not  simply  an  illepi  lentil  a  child. 
See  Driver  on  Dt  232.  Wis  4  (heading)  has  *  Bastard 
slips  shall  not  thrive  J  as  a  paraphrase  of  4s  *  But 
the  -.il  ''^Vi.  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not 
thrr  o,  v.  .!<  't  ,  HP  meaning  is  probably  general  '= 
'"base/  as  in  Spenser,  F.Q.  L  24— 

'  For  all  he  taught  the  tender  ymp  was  but 
To  banish  cowardize  and  bastard  feare  ' 

J.  HASTINGS. 
BISTHAI  (Bao-tfca,  AV  Bastai),  I  Es  581=BESAI, 


BAT  (*]^?J£  '&taU$ph,  vwrqpls,  vespertilio).  —  The 
bat  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  unclean  fowls  (Lv 
II19,  Dt  1418),  but  in  Lv  II20  the  explanatory 
clause,  *  all  winged  creeping  things  that  go  upon 
all  four/  makes  ii  ;)oifooi1x  plain  that  the  bat 
is  intended.  The  Ai.-ib.  -iO]/i:»or  name  for  the  bat 
is  witwdt,  and  the  classical  name  is  khufdsh.  The 
Heb."  name,  *&talUj)h,  signifies  the  mght-jlier,  in 
allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  animal.  The  Arab. 
name  signifies  the  u-c'rt-sifot&'Jl,  referring  to  the 
fact  of  the  small  eyes  of  bats,  which  see  poorly  by 
day.  A  man  who  has  day-blindness  is  called 
akhfask,  i.e.  bat-eyed,  from  this  circumstance. 
Bats  are  mammals,  with  a  very  light  skeleton  and 
body,  and  large  membranous  wings,  spiead  be- 
tween the  elongated  phalanges,  and  from  them 
and  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  arm  to  the  body 
and  legs.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits, 
spending  their  day  in  sleep,  with  their  wings 
folded  up,  and  suspended  by  aliook  at  the  tip  of  the 
forearm,  caught  in  some  crevice  of  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  or  the  ceiling  of  the  tomb  or  ruin  (Is  219"21) 
where  they  have  made  their  home,  or  fixed  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  The  mousy  smell  of  their  haunts 
is  o  i  c  r  j  i  ,>  \\  o  i  i  n  j*  v/!  \  ere  they  are  numerous.  When 
not  a*!ooi»,  luoy  are  constantly  squeaking  like 
mice  and  rats.  When  disturbed  they  flv  in  rapid 
circles  around  their  dark  abode,  01  sweep  in  a  cloud 
out  of  its  exit.  At  night  they  fly  forth  noiselessly, 
and  circle  around  houses  and  gardens.  Tl  «  r  y  \  \  \  ,  .  -k 
large  •  ,  •  '  "  '  *  •  <  .*  r  .  ricots,  dates,  and  other  fruits, 
ana  :  •  .1  •<  the  porches  of  houses  and 

deyot..'  =1  ••».,•.  ••  quantities  of  the  seeds  and 
skins  on  the  pavements,  ,v<?  -loi'irsj:  x  *';h  their 
ordure  the  walls  of  the  )io:s-o  «•  s  ir\  ';..  It  is 
Rustomary  to  protect  the  IMI-KM-  of  d.'i  ••.-.  and  of 
many  other  fruits,  by  a  sort  of  basket  or  "bag  tied 
over  them,  and  sometimes  the  whole  tree  by  a  net, 
lest  all  the  fruit  should  be  eaten  by  these  rapacious 
feeders.  The  bats  of  the  Holy  Land  vary  from 
the  size  of  a  mouse  to  that  of  a  rat.  They  swarm 
everywhere  in  the  caves,  tombs,  and  ruins.  When 
a  <<•.•»•"  ii  o11  ioinlii-Li  in  «/<'.\  :•"!»>!  o<]  the  bats  often  ex- 
tinguish the  torch  or  candle  as  the  traveller  passes 
through  a  narrow  opening.  Tristram  gives  a  li^t 
of  fifteen  bats  found"  in  Palestine.  The  bats  of  the 
coast  and  mountains  hibernate.  But  Ti  is  u  an  i  sa  ys 
that  those  of  the  Jordan  Valley  seem  to  be  al  \\ays 
active.  G.  E.  POST. 

BATH.—  See  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

vox*,  i.  —  it 


B&TH,  BATHING,—!.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  washing  (wh.  see)  of  particular  parts  of  the 
body,  hands,  feet,  etc.,  bathing  is  used  in  this 
article  of  the  washing  of  the  whole  body,*  and  that 
either  by  the  application  of  water,  by  pouring  or 
otherwise,  to  the  body,  or  by  the  immersion  of  the 
body  in  water,  which  alone  is  bathing  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  The  Heb.  of  the  OT  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  processes,  both  of  which 
are  expressed  by  m  to  wash  (the  body,  as  opp.  to 
Dig  to  wash  clothes)  j  for  washing  by  immersion 
bip  is  once  employed  in  OT  (2  K  514,  AV  *  dipped 
himself,  '  but  prj  in  510)  .  In  later  times  it  became  the 
usual  expression  for  bathing.  The  new-born  mfant 
among  the  Hebrews  was  bathed  in  water  (Ezk 
164)  before  being  dressed.  Some  scholars  have 
seen  a  reference  to  this  custom  in  Ex  I16,  where 
they  detect  in  the  mysterious  word  D^$  the 
name  of  the  stone  basin  or  bath  in  which  the 
infants  were  bathed  (Ges.  Thes.;  Siegfried  and 
Stade's  Lex.  s.v.  ;  also  Kalisch,  Conim.  in  loc.). 
With  this  very  doubtful  ^\(iM>t.l';r-7  there  is  no 
mention  in  OT  of  a  bath;  'or  ^LicJ:  later  Heb. 
used  FCTJD,  mpo,  etc.  (see  below).  In  the  everyday 
life  of  the  ordinary  Heb.  there  would  be  neither 
the  water  nor  the  privacy—  nor,  for  that  matter, 
the  inclination  —  necessary  for  bathing  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  The  few  instances  of  bathing  in 
Scripture  are  in  connexion  with  a  river,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Ex  25),  and  Naaman 
(2  K  514,  LXX  */3a*Tf<roT0)  ;  a  fountain  (  Jth  127)  ;  or 
a  pool  (birket],  as  at  Samaria  (1  K  2238),  Bethesda 
(Jn  52),  and  in  Joakim's  garden  (Sus15).  No  doubt 
in  the  palaces  of  royalty  and  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  there  were,  even  in  ancient  times,  as  at 
Nineveh,  Tiryns,  and  elsewhere,  arrangements 
for  the  bath,  but  no  reference  to  such  arrangements 
is  found  in  OT  or  .*.  '  ?<  \  •  •"  \  n  . 

2.  In  the  cases,  *t    •  i"  ,  -r  ••  those  already  cited, 
where  'bathe*  occurs  in  AY  and  EV  (in  the  latter 
more  frequently),  the  process  referred  to  must  be 
understood  as  the  ablution  of  ilso  uoi'v   l»v   ilso 

of  water,  not  by  sjnib.r:^  ir».  me  oi<uii,  •  v 
,    worclf 

The  piescription  Lv  1518  *he  shall  "bathe  his 
flesh  in  running  (Heb.  living)  water  ^seems  at  first 
sight  fatal  to  the  proposition  just  laid  down,  that 
purification  from  ceremonial  and  other  defilement 
-.  •  •  o'  '-'..'JIM/  !>y  a  process  of  ablution  and  not  of 
'.  r  in.'i-.  on  ;  -"jin  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that 
the  words  in  question  are  a  euphemism  for  lavabit 
fi  'ttttfiti'i  ?u'i  (^  'j  T)ir,m.,Sf  »i«oL  in  loc.).  Suchablu- 
\  ion*  \veic  ai-o  nuici  i-evl  on  t  lie  ground  of  ordinary 
cleanliness  (2  S  II2,  Su^15~),  and,  in  particular, 
before  appearing  in  the  ;.ro.-ent's  of  superiors 
(Eu  38,  Jth  10s  :rf/^\  '7,ir<.,  but  121  cjSaxr/craTo, 
*  bathed,'  as  above),  and  d  fortiori  in  tlie  presence 
of  God  for  worship  (see  Dillmann  on  Gn  35s  for 
para^d  ]•,'  *^.p«  •* 

3.  ?\}t*  cit-.'fi-.n^  piopertios  of  water  were  in- 
creased, as  among  oJier  nations,  by  the  use  of  a 

*  Th's  simple  distinction  phca  fno  \-"f.  to  fhe  c'ton  misunder- 
stood TASMI^C  .In  H«o  (SPC  ^"es-.ro,  i  i  •  o  •  »  ','t  .  '<)  'Vvn.  ) 

t  It  is  therefore  somewhat  misleading  to  apply  such  expres- 
hi  •"-,'•  M  L.'IC  !  .11  "i  lr  i-i  r"nl  «..  1  1  r  '  (T,\  /  ,"*>  .  0  '  )  the  ablution* 
I.(JL  ;J  J.j  ;l<>  L(^P-"!l  :(^"-;i.iiU  ri  corui"!  *••  ("rt'.d  cn-o 
(see  POBJFIOATION).  The  preposition  in  0^53  has  n  in  s'-  o-  n 
nances  throughout  the  meaning  of  *with,*  not  *in,*  as  ir 
tfK3  'with  fire,'  'washed  with  milk,1  3^a  (see  below).  In  a 
few  passages  AV  gives  the  correct  rendering  '  he  shall  wash  his 
flesh  uith  water,'  which  has  been  u'utairanlablj  departed  from 
in  KV  (see  Lv  226,  Dt  23*1).  Even  in  the  ritual  of  the  Daj  ol 
.Uonemcnt  tliero  uas  no  provision  MI  'ihe  holy  place1  of  the 


.  I 

tabernacle   for  the  high  priest  'Lptirng  his  *lPbh  in 

(U    1C4    w  RV),  thp  process  in  question  being  ablution  by 

applying  tiat*  r  from  a  oaain  or  other  vessel,  as  may  be  seen  in 

xLroi's  repio-sditaiions  on  Greek  vases.     See  illustration  in 

Gardner  and  Jevons'  Manual  of  Gr   Antiquitira,  1804,  p.  315 

(from   Gerhard's   Aus&rles     VaseribiMer,   pi.    277)      Cf.   also 

Wilkinson's  woodcut  of  an  Egyptian  lady  at  her  ablutiona,  rot 

ii.  (pop.  ed.  1854)  p.  34& 
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vegetable  alkali  (n^-fc  Jer  222,  KV  *soap'),  natron, 
a  mineral  alkali  (in|  Jer  222,  RV  'lye'),  and 
|  •  :i  '  :'  •  "!  "  • '  (Sus  17  wfiyftaTa,  on  which  see  reff. 
ir  '•».  '/  -  Hdbuch  d.  Mass.  Alterth,  etc., 
bd.  iv.  p.  444c).  To  wash  with  milk  was  con- 
sidered, as  at  the  present  day,  highly  beneficial  to 
the  complexion  (Ca512) ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  popular  supev>tition  that  royal  blood  possessed 
similar  properties,  which  explains  the  curious  note 
(1  K  22^)  that  the  harlots  of  Samaria  bathed  in 
the  pool  in  which  Ahab's  chariot  had  been  washed 
(so  KV,  see  Speaker's  Commentary  in  loc»  and 
Additional  Note  B,  p.  624). 

4.  Public  baths  are  first  met  with  in  the  Greek 
period.    The  yvjj,vd<nov  erected  by  the  Hellenizing 
party  in  Jerus.  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(1  Mac  I14,  2  Mac  49- 12)  must  have  contained  the 
usual  hot  and  cold  baths.    Remains  of  baths  fiom 
the  Roman  period  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.     In  1895  a  Roman  bath  was  discovered  a 
short  distance  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (PJ£JFSt> 
Oct.  1895,  p.  306  £)•     That  some  even   of   the 
most  respected    Jewish   doctors    frequented   the 
public  baths  (ppton,  dyfutcriovj*  pL  rh*m$^Abod.  Zar, 
i.  7)  is  shown  by  the  anecdote  told  of  Gamaliel 
bathing  in  the  bath  (pjio,  pi.  m^n-ia)  of  Aphrodite 
in  Acco  (Acre,  Abod.  Zar.  iii.  4,  Strack's  ed.).    In 
Herod's  temple,  as  we  might  expect,  there  was  a 
bath-room  (nJ»*a»D  rr2)  for  the  priests  (Yoma  iii.  2), 
With  the  increasing  stringency  in  the  observation 
of  the  ceremonial  requirements  of  the   law  (cf. 
Mk  74),  the  bath  became,  for  the  laity  as  well,  an 
all-important  factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
t",-"  .11  it.  '\    as  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of 
•. ;  i  ,s '  •  M  -n •'  the  Talm.  devoted  to  the  various  aspects 
of  this  subject  (see  PURIFICATION). 

5,  In  the  Roman  period,  also,  we  first  find  a 
reference  to  the  medicinal  value  of  the  hot  springs 
in  various  localities.    Thus  Herod  the  Great,  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  was  sent  to  take  the  warm  baths 
at  Callirrhoe',  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Jos.  Ant.  xvil. 
vi.  5).    Those  of  Tiberias  (Ant.  xvm.  ii.  3)  and 
Gadara  were  also  celebrated.    On  this  pax*t  of  the 
subject  see  Hamburger,  JRJS.f,  Bibel  u.  TaL  vol.  ii. 
'Heilbader';    Leop.   Low,  Zur  Medezin,  etc.,  in 
Geaammelte  Schn/ten,  iii.  1893,  p.  367  ff. 

A.  K.  S.  KENNEDY. 

BATH-RABBIM  (nwi?  < daughter  of  multi- 
tudes,' Ca  74). — A  gate  of  Heshbon  near  fish 
pools.  Perhaps  the  rock  cutting  on  the  edge  of 
the  slope,  above  the  stream  west  of  Heshbon,  by 
which  the  main  road  approaches  the  city  on  the 
plateau  immediately  to  the  east.  The  stream  is 
full  of  small  fish.  See  SMP  vol.  i.  s.v.  Hesbdn. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BATHSHEBA  (W?-JQ).— The  wife  of  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  and  afterwaids  of  David,  and  the  mother 
of  Solomon.  The  tragic  story  of  David's  adultery 
with  her,  and  of  his  treachery  towards  her  husband, 
is  recounted  in  2  S  11,  Bathsheba  is  variously 
described  as  the  daughter  of  Eliam  (2  S  II8),  or  of 
Ammiel  (1  Ch  38,  where,  moreover,  her  name  is 
written  Bathshua).  It  has  been  suggested  with 
some  probability  that  the  father  of  Bathsheba  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  Eliam  of  2  S  23W,  who 
was  a  son  of  Ahithophol  the  Gilonite,  This  might 
explain  tlnk  latioi's  <io*eition  of  David  as  an  act  of 
revenge  for  the  seduction  of  MH  j;r«n<l(3aughior  and 
the  murder  of  her  husband.  Once  miixvluml  into 
the  palace  as  the  wife  of  David,  Bathsheba  seems 
to  have  quickly  accommodated  herself  to  her  new 
rank,  and  to  liave  gained  a  commanding  influence 
at  court.  She  displayed  considerable  skill  and 
not^a  little  ambition  upon  the  occasion  when,  in 
conjunction  with  Nathan  the  prophet,  she  bent 
the  aged  David  to  her  will,  and  secured  the 

*  For  the  identity  of  the  two  words  see  Fleischer's  note  tub 
K;pJT  in  Levy,  Chald.  Worterb.  Cf.  |?3,  IftAwft,  etc. 


succession  to  the  throne  for  her  SOB  Solomon 
(1  K  I11"*1),  J.  A.  SELBlfi. 

BATHSHUA(1  Ch  2s  38).— See  BATHSHEBA,  SHUA. 

BATT£RING-RAM«— This  instrument  is  first 
clearly  mentioned  in  Ezk  (4a  2122  *  rams '=015 
kAHm).  •  •  •  "'*.-'"  "  "  from  the 

Assyrians ,    '     0    '    .,  »        •   •  ts essence 

it  was  a  stout  pole,  probably  with  a  metal  ferule  or 
head,  worked  with  a  motion  which  was  half  a  fall 
half  a  thrust  against  the  wall.  Protection  for  the 


^r;^-|ffi!  \\ 
rr^r  ?r  ^rtgFl^i1— j\ 


BA.TTBR.TNG-RAM, 

(From  a  relief  m  the  British  Museum.) 

workers  was -.:;•  *\\.\  lr.  placing  it  under  a  roofed 
shed  or  in  a  t  o\\  t  • .  "!  i  •  whole  machine  was  often 
brought  forward  on  wheels. 

Pei  haps,  however,  some  rough  machine  was 
known  in  earlier  times,  and  its  use  may  be  referred 
to  in  1  K  20U  ('  place  [the  engines],5  RVm)  and  in 
2S2015{'all  the  people  battered  "=-.•"]  the  vail 
to  throw  it  down1).  W.  E.  ]J-\u\i:s. 

BATTLE.-— See  WAR  j  and  for  the  various  battles, 
consult  their  place-names,  and  the  art.  ISRAEL, 

BATTLE-AXE  (pp  mappez,  Jer  51*°). — Perhaps 
the  same  weapon  as  the  [battle]-hammer  (B^S)  of 
Jer  5028.  The  head  of  such  a  V.OJIOOM  made  of 
copper  has  been  found  at  Tell  <>1-!K^\ .  i  IK  ancient 
Lacnish,  among  the  ruins  of  the  *  First'  city.  (It 
is  figured  in  art.  AXE,  second  fig.  on  p.  206a).  On 
the  Assyrian  relief  in  the  British  Museara,  repre- 
senting the  battle  against  the  Elamites  in  which 
their  King,  Te-umman,  was  killed,  an  Assyr, 
soldier  is  shown  tiding  a  weapon  which  might  be 
a  double  hammer  or  a  double  axe,  or  a  combination 
of  hammer  and  axe,  no  doubt  a  mappe?. 

The  word  Tip  §&yor,  in  Ps  35s,  which  is  tr.  RVm 
*  battle-axe,'  is  rather  to  be  taken  after  AV  and  RV 
(text)  as  a  verb.  T  *  njr;r.  M-f.-V's;/  -:ip|".-<t-,ir  point- 
ing"!^, and  an  :•:<  -i-i.c  i-n  -i.li  'ii"  IV11*-.  -veapon 
ffdyapis  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon. 
Cheyne,  however  (inloco),  gives  ".:':  =  o-d-yapis  —  *  di  rk.' 

AV.  E  BARNES. 

BATTLE-BOW  (Zee  9l°  lO^J.—See  Bow. 

BATTLEMENT.— See  FORTRESS,  HOWK. 

BAYYAI  OQ,  AV  BaYai,  Neh  318).— In  the  days 
of  Xehcirriali,  Knvvai,  the  son  of  Henadad,  the 
ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Keilah,  rebuilt  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  south-east  of  the 
city.  He  was  of  a  Levitical  family  (their  brethren, 
cf.  v.17).  In  v.94  he  appears  as  Blnnui  the  son  of 
Henadad,  and  this  is  probably  the  correct  form 
(Smend,  Listen,  p.  12).  In  LXX  Be^el  A,  BeW  B. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 


BAY 


BEAM 
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BAY,  the  colour,  occurs  Zee  63*  7.  See  COLOURS. 
•Bay'  of  the  sea,  Jos  15a-6  1819  (IdsMn,  lit. 
*  tongue');  and  KV  turns  'creek*  irto  'bay* 
Ac  27s9  (K^XTTQS,  '  bosom/  *  lap').  J.  HASTINGS. 


BAY  TREE  (ITIT$  s^r4A).—  The  proper  trans- 
lation «f  the  only  passage  where  this  word  occurs 
(Pa  37s6)  would  seein  to  be  that  of  RV,  'like  a 
green  tree  in  its  native  soil.'  The  rendering  of 
the  LXX,  x£dpo$  TOV  Atfidvov,  assumes  that  nif^t  is  a 
clerical  mistake  for  n&  a  wholly  unnecessary 
assumption.  The  guess,  bay  tree,  of  AV  is  still 
wider  of  the  mark.  G.  E.  POST. 

BAYITH  (ITS).—  The  Heb.  and  cognate  word  in 
Sem.  for  the  general  teim  *  house.'  Its  etymology 
is  doubtful,  though  referred  (by  Ges.  Tkes.)  to  a 
root  no.  Of.  Assyr.  bitu,  house;  Sab.  m,  ro,  a 
fortress,  temple;  Palmyr,  KrrapD  m,  is  sepulchre 
(de  Vogue,  Syne  centrale^  32,  64).  In  Aiam.  na 
is  rendered  spend  the  night.  This  woid  is  found 
with  construct  relation  (Beth)  in  freq.  combination 
m  proper  names  of  places:  Beth-el,  JBeth-barah, 
etc.  (see  sep.  artt.)  It  is  also  used  as  inclusive  of 
a  country  or  condition  ;  e.g.  home  of  bondage  (Dt 
56),  house  of  meeting  (in  Sheol,  Job  SO23)  ;  also  in 
fig.  expressions  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Eng. 
version,  for  example  Is  320,  Ex  3634.  It  also  desig- 
nates *  family  J  in  such  passages  as  house  of  Pharaoh 
(Gn  504},  home  of  Lem  (Ex  21),  house  of  Israel  (Ru 
i11).  A  few  times  it  refers  to  the  land  of  Israel 
as  house  of  J1'  (Hos  81),  Its  principal  moaning- 
seem  to  be  (1)  a  place  for  halting,  ic&iuig,  61 
living  ;  (2)  a  family  or  tribe  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  any  spot  or  place  j  (3)  a  place  and  a 
family^  as  closely  related  under  the  one  term. 

Bayith  (AV  Bajith)  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in 
Is  15*  *  He  is  gone  up  to  B.'  or  (marg.)  *B.  is  gone 
up  to  tke  high  places/  LXX  gives  us  no  help, 
reading  Xtnreftrfc  4<f?  ^avrotis,  diroKeirat,  yhp  mi  Aq/frdp. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  n:s  here  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  common  sense,  and  not  as  a  piop'i  nnrne.  In 
that  case  we  should  render,  with  !)•'!  I/MM,  'They 
go  up  to  the  temple  house.'  IEA  M.  PEICE, 

BAZLITH  (n:^q  Neh  7M),  Baaluth  (nA»  Ezr 
25a  *  ,  i"  j  i  ;i  ;:  '  T!,  saloth,  1  Es  581).—  Founder  of  a 
fanr  '.  \  o.  .V  .  i  i  .  N  ,  sn  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 

BDELLIUM  (rffg  bWah,  Gn  212,  Nu  11*}.— 
BMtilah  is  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  signifi- 
cation: by  some  being  intexpreted  a  gum;*  by 
others,  a  precious  stone.  t  We  are  not,  however, 
concerned  with  the  translation,  but  with  the 
original  Heb.  word.  It  seems  improbable  that 
a  vegetable  product  should  be  associated  in  the 
account  of  Eden  with  *gold*  and  the  *onyx'  (or 
*  beryl  '  in  margin).  The  reference  to  the  word  in 
Nu  II7  helps  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  nature 
of  Mddlah  ;  the  *  eye  *  of  the  manna  is  said  to  be 
like  the  'eye'  of  Mddlah;  and,  as  suggested  by 
Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  the  substance  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Hebrews  of  the  Exodus  as  having  a 
peculiar  lustre,  and  occurring  in  rounded  grains  of 
«M  greyish  colour  'like  coriander  bood*  (Ex  1631).$ 
ThWo  ilJust  laiions  at  once  diiirjrest  the  pearl,  which, 
though  not  a  mineral,  is  a  hard,  stony  substance, 
round  in  form,  and  with  special  lustie,  much  priced 
by  the  ancients  as  an  ornament/,  abundant  in  the 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,§  and  in  all  probability 

*If  bdellium  bo  ihi1  rorn^.i  trariiTai  on  for  tdZdlah,  then, 
according  to  Jor-eph.is,  IL  V>M  'one  ot  the  imed  apices/  Ant. 
in.  i.  6 

t  The  LXX  renders  it  by  *v0/»«|  in  Gn  and  by  xpi,rne»K  in 
Nu.  The  translators,  therefore,  considered  it  to  be  a  precious 
stone,  but  leave  the  reader  a  choice  between  tw  o  very  different 
species  This  view  is  opposed  by  Bochart  (Hwroz.  u.  674-683, 
in.  592) 

J  Modern  Science  vn  Bill?  Lands,  p.  190. 

§  Q.  N.  Curzon,  /»ema,  u.  456 


in  those  of  the  rivers  entering  from  the  north,  such 
as  the  Euphrates,  Tigns  (Middekel),  and  the  two 
othei  streams  descending  from  the  highlands  of 
Peisia.  Probably  those  obtained  from  the  Pison 
(the  modern  Karun  ?)  were  of  peculiar  beauty  and 
value.  Fresh  -water  mussels  producing  pearls 
frequent  many  rivers  in  both  hc.iiisnheies,  e^  ft,. 
example  those  of  the  Bnti-is  inle^  S^ixo.iy, 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  United  States  and  Canada, 
Japan  and  China  j  the  rivers  in  which  the  pearl 
mussels  breed  are  chiefly  those  descending  fiom 
mountainous  regions  in  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
climates  j  m  the  case  of  the  Pison  the  waters 
descending  from  the  mountains  at  lii^li  ill-'i.  '«.- 
would  have  atiorded  the  conditions  o;  luu^ioiiiii  i^ 
required  for  their  vitality. 

LrrssRATUiuB.—  :  Delitzsch,  Neu&r  Com.  tib&r  die  Gen.  p.  84  (Eng. 
tr.  i.  127)  ;  Dillmann,  Genesis,  p.  57  ;  Spurrell,  Notes  on  Gen 
p.  30;  Ti  -:r.ni  in  n<  OUA  TvnMt,  iv.  259  ;  Dawson,  Mod.  Science 
in  Bible  Lnni*t  p  115;  also  in  JBsepos.  8rd  ser  iii.  201,  and 
Expos.  Tvmes,  iv.  869.  E.  HULL. 

BE  is  frequent  for  *are*  in  the  pres.  indie. 
pi.  of  all  persons,  but  not  invariable,  nor  can  any 
system  be  discovered  :  cf  .  Ps  107s0  *  Then  are  they 
glad  because  they  be  quiet  '  ;  and  Mt  92-  8  *  thy 
sins  be  forgiven  thee'  with  the  parallel  passage 
Lk  520  *thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.'*  Eng.  BV 
occasionally,  Arner.  BV  always,  gives  *arej  for 
*be.' 

The  verb  *  to  be,*  in  one  or  other  of  its  parts, 
translates  a  great  variety  of  Heb.  and  Or.  expres- 
sions, some  of  which  are  highly  idiomatic,  and 
should  be  attended  to.  In  NT  the  commonest 
word,  after  etfd,  is  ylvofuu,  which  is  probably  never 
identical  with*.'  '.-"s.-c  :<\:-ii  --10  '":  ,  intothe 
state  rather  tl"  »  u  ."^  ri  ;,'-.,(•,  •  r  j.  .ways  be 
distinguished  from  it  in  English.  (It  is  precisely 
the  distinction  between  sein  and  werden.)  Bv 
wherever  possible  gives  *  become,'  as  Jn  101*  *  they 
shall  become  one  flock  '  for  AV  *  there  shall  be  one 
fold.1 

Observe  also  —  1,  'To  be*  in  its  primal  sense  of 
*  to  exist,'  as  in  Hamlet's  famous  line-— 

'  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  tbe  question.1 

Gn  5M  *  And  Enoch  walked  with  God  ;  and  he  was 
not,  for  God  took  him'  ;  Wis  131  *  out  of  the  good 
things  that  are  seen  know  him  that  is'j  He  II6 
'he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is.' 
2.  *  To  be  the  case,'  esp,  in  the  phrase  *  be  it  that,' 
Job  194  *  And  be  it  indeed  that  I  have  erred.'  3. 
'  To  belong  to,'  esp.  in  *  peace  be  to,'  *  grace  be  to,' 
etc,,  Sir  25y  '  Well  is  him  that  hath  found  prud- 
ence.* 5.  *  To  happen,*  Ac  21*  '  So  it  was  (owl/ft?) 
that  he  was  borne  of  the  soldiers.1 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BEACH.—  In  Mt  132  «,  Jn  21*,  Ac  21*  2789-40, 
that  is,  wherever  the  Gr.  in  NT  is  cu7«aX6$,  RV 
changes  'shore'  into  *  beach,'  leaving  'shore'  for 
XoAo*  (—  ns^«*lip').  The  beach  is  properly  the 


part  of  the  shore  washed  by  the  tide. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BEALI&H  (,rfe  «  J"  is  lord  ').—  A  Benjamite  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch  12s). 

BEALOTH  (rrtVsn),  Jos  1524.—  An  unknown  town 
in  fche  extreme  south  of  Judah.  See  BALAH, 

BEAM  is  the  tr.  of  several  Heb.  words,  as  — 
1.  a"ii<  'ereffh,  Jg  16U,  a  weaver's  hand-loom  (to 
which  Samson's  hair  was  fastened),  not  simply 

*  In  1611  the  two  forms  seem  to  be  still  equally  acceptable,  and 
for  the  most,  part  AV  follows  previous  versions  The  preiious 
versions  do  not  always  agree,  however.  Thus  in  Mt,  21**  Tmdale 
has,  'For  many  are  called,  but  feawe  be  chosen'  ;  biu  the  Great 
Bible,  '  For  many  be  called,  but  feaw  are  rbosen  '  About  the 
middle  of  the  17th  cent  *  are*  generally  replaces  '  be,1  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  Prayer-Boolcs  of  1004  and  of  1602  (*,#« 
Keehngr's  Liturgice  Bntanmcce,  pp.  xxu,  6,  88,  ftS,  etc  ). 
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BEA^S 


BEAST 


the  beam.  The  same  word  is  tr4  *  shuttle  '  Job  76. 
2,  -ma  mdntfr,  a  weaver's  beam,  to  which  the  web 
is  attached.  Goliath's  spear  handle  is  compared 
to  it,  1  S  177  and  2  S  211S)  5  his  brother  Lahmi's, 
1  Cli  205;  and  that  of  an  Egyptian  slain  by 
Benaiah,  1  Ch  1I2S.  3.  .-nip  kftrah,  2  K  62-  e,  2  Ch  3*, 
Ca  I17,  a  beam  to  be  used  as  the  rafter  of  a 
house;  hence  the  roof  itself  used  fig.  for  the 
house,  On  19s  *they  are  come  under  the  shadow 
of  my  roof.'  'Beam1  in  older  Eng.  was  used  for 
the  tree  before  it  was  squared  into  a  beam  ;  this 
use  is  found  in  2  K  62'°  *as  one  "  "" 

b.'  5.  33  p$bh,  1  K  69  for  the  beams 
roof  of  Solomon's  temple  ;  but  the  meaning  (per- 
haps the  reading)  is  uncertain.  S.  yh%  zeld\  I  K  7s 
in  ret  to  Solomon's  own  house.  In  65  the  same 
word  is  tr4  'chambers/  which  seems  to  be  its 
meaning  in  78  also.  See  BYm.  6.  0*99  kdphts, 
Hab  211  *  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and 
the  b.  out  of  the  timber  shall  answe**  It  '  —  a  girder 
probably  (a  connectendo,  says  Ges.  Thes.  s.v.)* 

In  NT,  only  8oic6st  Mt  7^4<6»  Lk  e41-42*"  of  the 
beam  in  the  eye  :  a  common  classical  word  for  a 
beam  of  wood,  esp.  for  roofing.  LXX  uses  it  for  trn 
of  kdrah,  Gn  I98,  1  K  62-  5,  Ca  I17.  J.  HASTINGS. 


BB1NS  (b\B  pdl,  Kfafto*,  /«&«).—•  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  vegetable  alluded  to  is 
the  horse-bean,  Faba  vulgaris,  L.  It  is  still 
known  by  the  Arabs  as  /til,  which  is  the  same 
woid  as  the  Heb.  p6L  ^  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  East,  and  furnishes  a  coarse  cheap  article 
of  diet,  which  is,  however,  eaten  by  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor.  There  are  several  other  kinds 
of  beans  grown  in  Palestine,  as  the  string  bean, 
JTigna  Si  -----  '-  T  -,-  -„  -.  /  -,  L.,  which 
is  known  •  •  ,  ,  •  idney  bean, 

Phaseplus  vulgaris,  L.,  Itibiye/i  itrangiyeh,  and  a 
climbing  bean  known  as  l&biyeh  ftusds,  which  is 
probably  a  variety  of  Phaseolus  'multijtorus,  L. 
The  Ml  (horse-bean)  is  used  in  two  stages  of  its 
development  :  one,  the  pods  in  the  unripe  state, 
like  string  beans  ;  the  other,  the  ripe  beans,  which 
are  boiled  as  the  ordinary  white  beans.  In  both 
these  stages  they  are  made  into  a  stew  with  meat, 
and  a  \  ••  ,  ,»•  ".IP  of  fat,  or  with  oil  alone,  and 
often  '.  .•  .'i  i  •.  .  :  -mion  or  garlic.  Fill  is  sown 
ID  Oct.  or  Nov.,  after  the  early  rains,  and  harvested 
earlier  or  later  in  the  sprin,  ,  ;  ,,i-V  •  to  the  stage 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  VV  nen  Harvested  for  the 
seed,  it  is  plucked  up  by  the  ••,,''-.  ,";.•  ;,"!\  rv 
trodden  and  cut  to  pieces  on  •  •••  ;'  v*i  "  ',•••-. 
and  the  seeds  extracted  and  v  .••••,,,-,  .^  4  |ir 

case  of  other  grains.  It  was  the  seeds  that  were 
ground  with  barley,  lentiles,  millet,  and  fitches  to 
make  bread  (Ez£  4=9).  It  is  mentioned  only 
once  more  as  part  of  the  supplies  brought  by  the 
trans-  Jordanic  friends  of  David  when  he  had  fled 
to  Mahanaim  (2  S  1728).  This,  with  the  other 
supplies,  would  be  just  what  would  be  needed  and 
available  to-day  in  the  same  region  and  under 
similar  circumstances.  G.  E.  POST. 

BEAR  (nh  or  ato  ddbt  &PKTOS,  fy/cos,  itrsus,  ursa). 
—There  is  but  one  s)>^  I«^  of  bear  in  Syria,  Ursus 
Syriacus*  Ehr.  It  i-  k-jo*1  n  to  the  natives  by 
the  name  dubb,  which  is  the  Arab,  form  of  d6b» 
It  closely  resembles  the  brown  bear,  Ursus  arctos, 
L.,  of  Europe.  It  has,  however,  a  greyish  brown 
fur.  T  i  !:,."!  -r  \  \  "xat  it  is  closely  allied  to  Ursus 
uabel  I/",,*.  I  !•••  i  ,  M  India.  The  bear  is  found  in 
all  the  wilder  regions  of  alpine  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
lebanpn,  far  more  abundantly  in  the  latter  range, 
esp.  its  more  unfrequented  northern  solitudes, 
than  in  the  former.  JDuiing  the  cold  weather  of 
winter,  esp.  in  exceptionally  rigorous  seasons,  it 
somes  down  to  the  lower  mountains  in  search  of 
food.  It  is  found  sparingly  in  the  mountains  of 


Bashan,  Oilead,  and  Moab.  Very  rarely  is  it  seen 
in  Western  Palestine. 

The  bear  f eedb  principally  on  roots,  bulbs,  fruits, 
and  other  vegetabl  "  T1  is  fond  of  the 

chick  pea,  which  is  •  on  the  higher 

levels,  where  the  farmer  often  suffers  serious  losses 
from  the  bear's  voracity.  When  not  abundantly 
supplied  w' ' '  '  " ""  food,  it  will  attack  sheep 

and  other  - ,  rarely  attacks  man,  but, 

on  the  contrary,  usually  runs  away  from  him  as 
fast  as  possible. 

It  is  clear  that  bears  were  once  abundant  in 
Palestine,  when  that  country  was  more  wooded  than 
it  is  now.  David  killed  one  in  Judaea  (1  S  1734"3(3). 
Two  she-bear®  are  said  to  have  torn  forty-two  chil- 
dren between  Jericho  and  Bethel  (2  K  2J4).  There 
are  a  number  of  allusions  to  the  characteristics  oi 
bears  in  OT.  The  bear  lies  in  wait  (La  310).  The 
she- bear,  *  robbed  of  her  whelps,3  is  described  as 

-  ;\  "..  "•  -  ,•••' ,  >  2  S  178,  Pr  1712,  Hos  138).    It  is 

•  •  •  \    :       '  -  -  to  the  lion  in  danger  to  man 
(1  S  17s4- S6,  Am  519).     A  graphic  picture  of  the 
peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  is  the  cow  and  the 
bear  feeding  together,  and  their  young  lying  down 
together  (Is  IF). 

There  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  the  LXX 
rendering,  Xtf/ros  (wolf,  Pr  2815),  nor  ^pL/jLvn 
(anxious  thought,  Pr  1712),  for  d6b.  In  both 
passages  the  bear  is  undoubtedly  meant. 

G.  E.  POST. 

BEARD.— The  Egyptians  strongly  disliked  hair 
on  the  face :  they  shaved  themselves^  £  ,'  i*:,  ,•  "  i! 
their  slaves  also  to  do  so.  Joseph,  .  >n  i  tr  -MII 
prison,  had  to  shave  before  JT»MIM:  ijr  i.»  the  king 
(Gn  41U).  The  unshaven  <itv  UiOM"ii,<i  grief. 
False  beards,  however,  were  worn,  varying  in  size 
and  shape  with  the  rank  of  the  individual.  Those 
of  the  common  people  were  short — that  of  the 
monarch,  long  and  square-bottomed:  deities  are 
represented  with  beards  curled  up  at  the  end. 
The  Je^^nnd  kindred  jjooplo^1!.  •*',",*  j,\  ,,";«'':•'<! 
extreme  importance  to  the  beard.  I  he  leper  alone 
was  bound  to  shave  (Lv  149).  The  Jews  appear 
with  beards  in  the  Assyr.  sculptures  of  the  taking 
of  Lachish.  They  had  no  special  rule  for  their 
slaves  ;^ unlike  the  Komans,  who,  when  they  took 
to  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to  wear  beards. 

*  Cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  beard,'  <i  ,•:••  IM,  \In  - 
cuttings  in  the  flesh,  are  prohibited  -J^    Jk'~  "  • 
These  practices  are  marks  of  idolatry  (Jer  415), 
and  the  peoples  of  the  '  polled  corners '  are  to  drink 
the  wine-cup  of  God's  wrath  (Jer  92S  25>23  49 ia). 
Certain  neighbouring  nations  cut   off  the    hair 
between  the  ear  and  the  eye  in  honour  of  the 
god  Orotal.    The  prohibition  distinguished  Israel 
from  idolaters.    In  time  the  Jews  came  to  regard 
the  hairs  on  this  part  as  sacred ;  hence  the  long 
grotesque  love-locks  of  the  modern  Ashkenazim. 

A  lar-jc  ;M<',M  r'il  beard  is  a  coveted  distinction 
in  the  L,i-»,  oiun  securing  respect  for  its  pos- 
sessor. Carefully  tended,  it  may  yet  in  grief  be 
neglected,  and  actually  plucked  (2  S  19W).  The 
Arab  who  shaves  disgraces  his  family,  who  for 
generations  are  called  'sons  of  the  sliaxen  one.3 
To  injure  a  man's  beard  is  a  deep  insult  (2  S^IO4 
etc. ).  WTien  a  Greek  priest  is  deposed,  the  heaviest 
humiliation  is  the  cutting  of  his  beard.  Deliberate 
defilement  of  the  beard  would  be  accepted  as  clear 
proof  of  madness  (1  S  2113).  It  is  common  to 
n- ".•,.  •  •"  :\  ",;  and  in  Dressing  a  suit,  success 
>  -. :  i :  i  I  '•  «,(...  i  1 1!  by  placing  a  hand,  if  possible, 
m,u< :  il'o  U>iih:  ,?•  him  who  is  addressed. 

W.  EWING. 

BEAST. — Three  words  in  Heb.  are  so  translated 
in  AV  and^  RV.  1.  ni?rr|i  b8h$mdh,  the  Arab. 
b8Mmaht  which  is  denned  as  *  any  quadruped,  even 
if  it  live  in  water,  or  any  animal  not  endowed  with 
reason.'  In  the  sense  of  a  quadruped,  we  have 
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clean  beasts  (Gn  72) ;  in  contradistinction  to  w>  * 
(Gn  67,  Ex  9*  IO*2B);  animals  to  be  eaten  (Lv  U3) ; 
mammalia,  as  constituting  o&e  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal classes  of  the  vertebrates,  beasts,  fowls,  creep- 
ing things,  and  fishes  (I  K  4s3)  j  in  the  s>ense  of 
the  animal  kingdom  (Pr  SO30);  of  domestic  ani- 
mals (1  K  18s),  esp.  riding  animals  (Neh  212) ;  of 
wild  animals  (Dt  3224).  This  word  is  •  ""11  a."1" 
tr.  in  both  AV  and  KV  eoftfe  (Gn  I24'26 :.--  *  ;  "  »- 
910  Ps  5010  etc.).  See  CATTLE. 

2.  TJ?  £e'2r  (Ex  225,  Nu  208- u  AV  *  beasts,5  but  v.4 
of  the  same  chapter  *  cattle.*    *  Cattle'  is  read  by 
RV  in  Nu  2G4- 8- u,  and  by  A V,  KV  m  Ps  7848.    Both 
give  *  beasts '  in  Gn  4517,  the  only  other  occurrence 
of  the  word. 

3,  .TO  hayyah  (haytho^  poetic   form,   with  old 
case  ending,  Gn  I24,  Ps  5(F  792  etc.).    It  is  used 

(1)  of  animals  in  general  (Gn  817,  Ly  II2  etc.); 

(2)  in  contradistinction  to  beMmdh,  Le.  wild  b. 
{Gn  714  81  92  etc.),  specialised  in  the  b.  of  the  reed 
(marg.  AV,  text  RV  Ps  6830) ;  evil  b.  (Gn  3720-_83 


etc.)  7  f»<  gf  the  Jield  (Ex  23n  etc.);  ravenous  b. 
(Is  359).  The  word  hayyah  is  tr.  in  other  places 
living  creatures  (Ezk  I6  etc.);  life  (Ps  1433,  Is  5710» 
EV  (iuickcmnct,  etc.)  ;  appetite  (Job  38s9)  ;  living 
thing  (Gn  I28  etc.)=  Arab,  nayawdn,  '  animal.* 

Tte  words  for  beast  in  NT  are  chief!  v  :  1.  Qtjploy, 
Ac  284  of  a  viper;  Tit  I12  of  the  Ciituins;  more 
generally  in  He  1220,  Ja  37.  It  is  the  word  used 
more  than  30  times  in  Rev  for  the  Beast  of 
the  Apocalypse  (on  which  see  NUMBEB,  REVELA- 
TION). 2.  The  word  $&ov  is  used  in  Rev  46  foil. 
of  the  *  living  ones'  who  were  round  about  the 
throne  (AV  *  beasts/  RV  more  suitably  'living 
creatures  ')•  G.  E.  POST. 

BEATING.—  See  CHIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

BEATITUDE.—  The  word  *  beatitude1  does  not 
occur  in  the  English  Bible.  In  Biblical  Theology 
it  signifies  either  (1)  the  joys  of  heaven,  or  (2) 
one  of  the  declarations  of  blessedness  made  by 
Christ  as  attached  to  certain  virtues,  or  conditions, 
or  persons.  The  word  in  this  latter  sense  is  the 
subject  of  this  article.* 

Several  of  Christ's  declarations  of  blessedness 
are  isolated  beatitudes,  called  forth  by  special  cir- 
cumstances: Mt  H8  =  Lk  7**,  Mt  1316  =  Lk  10», 
Mt  S448  »  Lk  1248,  Mt  1617,  Lk  II28  1237,  Jn  1317 
2029.  There  are  no  beatitudes  in  St.  Mark,  and  the 
word  paicdptos  does  not  occur  in  his  Gospel,  but  in  the 
Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apoc.  there  are  several  : 
1  P  3»  414,  Ja  I13-  »  Rev  1»  1418  1615  19*  20°  22*-  " 

But  the  term  is  most  commonly  used  of  those 
general  declarations  of  blessedness  made  by  Christ 
in  the  discourses  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  (v.*-11) 
and  St.  Luke  (620'22),  which  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount* 


p:  Quatuor 

tantum,  leatUudines  san  iw  Lwi?  ri  "  ,  i,n  :*  r  i,  ooto  vero 
mw£u&  Matthews  :  ted  vn.  M*  oeto  Him  guataww  sunt,  et  in  iaite 
qucduor  tilce  octo.  ffw  tnim\>  qwtuor  wlut  witrtutes  ampteeus  est 
cardinales  (Expos.  Evang,  sec.  Luc.  v.  40,  Migne,  xiv.  xv.  1649). 
In  G-r.  fMtx<*f>t<r/x6s  has  this  meaning  in  the  Liturgy^  of  _  St. 
Clirysostora  and  elsewhere  :  *  •  *  •  " 

Instead  of  the  thnd  amipli  •  I.  ,  .  *.,  1  1.  :  •••.  • 
tude'  Is  perhaps  not  eailier  than  1500. 


and  the  'Sermon  on  the  Plain.*  The  question 
whether  the  two  3  's.:-i'!!^£  give  us  divergent 
records  of  the  same  discourse  or  records  of  two 
different  but  similar  discourses,  will  mo jably  never 
cease  to  be  discussed,  for  proof  is  impossible.  But 
the  beatitudes  as  recorded  by  each  are  a  consider- 
able element  in  the  evidence.  ^  In  Mt  we  have 
eight  beatitudes  and  no  woes;  in  Lk  four  beati- 
tudes and  four  corresponding  woes.  Moreover,  in 
the  beatitudes  which  are  common  to  both  there 
are  important  differences.  (1)  Those  in  Mt  are 
in  the  third  person,  and  apply  to  all  mankind : 
'for  theirs  is/* for  they  shall/  etc.  Those  in  Lk 
are  in  the  second  person,  and  apply  -•v"i  ":*."•"  10 
those  present:  *for  yours  is,'  *for  ye  shall,'  etc. 
(2)  In  Lk  the  moi  "•",  •  "  ^  which  occur 
in  Mt  are  omitted,  :  •  are  assigned 

to  external  conditions.  Actual  poverty,  soriow, 
and  hunger  are  declared  to  be  blessed, — no  doubt 
j*  ;;«'''  "i"  ,  ••  of  internal  graces;  and  the 
(•'••  ','u1-  •,:  --oes  are  uttered  against  actual 
•-•.,,•;,',  w ' ,  i  \  and  fulness  of  bread, — as  sources 
of  grievous  temptation.  In  the  last  beatitude  there 
is  less  difference  between  the  two.  In  Lk  there  is 
no  blessedness  us*i£nc<l  to  unpopularity,  unless  it 
is  incurred  tor  t  no  Son  of  Mans  sake;  and  there 
is  no  woe  on  popularity  for  His  sake. 

The  first  difference  explains  the  second.  The 
universal  declarations  in  lit  require  the  spiritual 
conditions.  The  special  declarations  in  Lk,  being 
addressed  to  disciples,  do  not.  Even  for  pagans, 
to  be  poor  in  spirit  and  to  hunger  after  righteous- 
ness are  blessed  things  :  "but  it  is  only  to  the 
faithful  Christian  that  actual  poverty  and  actual 
hunger  are  sure  to  be  blessings.  To  others  these 
trials  may  be  barren  suffering,  or  may  harden 
rather  than  chasten.  The  beatitudes  omitted  in 
Lk  are  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  Mt, 
viz.  those  relating  to  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the 
pure  in  heart,  and  the  peacemakers. 

The  eight  beatitudes  may  be  regarded  as  an 
analysis  of  |»orf«  cl  -p:i  1 1  u.-'l  wellbeing;  and  nowhere 
in  non-Gin  i->:  i:i".  1 . i  c:  a  i  ui i*  shall  we  find  so  sublime 
a  summary  of  the  best  elements  in  the  felicity 
attainable  by  man.  They  correct  all  lowland 
carnal  views  of  human  happiness.  But  it^  is 
fanciful  to  find  a  gradation  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  recorded,  e.g.  that  poverty  of  spirit  is  the 
death  of  self-righteousness ;  mourning  the  burial 
of  self-'*'Y  '<;,•,,-  :  meekness  the  virtue  that 
takes  tin- 1 .':  <v  CM"  ?'  I,  righteousness,  etc. 

It  is  more  to  the  P<>Jii  to  nolioo  that  they  do 
not  describe  eight  different  classes  of  ju-oi-lo.  INK 
eight  different  elements  of  excellence,  \\\\\Ci\  may 
all  be  combined  in  one  and  the  same  man.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  almost  certain  to  be  so  com- 
bined, e.g.  being  poor  in  spirit  with  meekness,  and 
endurance  of  persecution  with  inomnin;/.  Ai^d 
perhaps  it  is  not  untrue  to  say  u  \\  \\  Am I>T  o-c  ;  luit 
the  four  given  by  St.  Luke  virtually  include  the 
whole  eiglt;  but  to  make  each  of  the  four  cor- 
respond to  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  is  to 
force  llie  moaning  of  ones  or  the  other. 

The  following  table  will  show  in  a  clear  way  the 
difference  between  Mt  and  Lk  in  the  four  beati- 
tudes which  they  have  in  common  ;— 


ST.  MATTHEW. 
Blessed^ 

1,  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  are  they  that  mourn :   for 
they  shall  be  comforted. 

4.  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness;  for 
they  shall  be  filled. 

8.  are  ye  when  men  shall  re- 
proach you,  and  persecute  yon, 


St  LUKE. 
Blessed 

1.  are  ye  poor:  for  yours  is 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

3.  ai  e  yc  that  weep  now :  for 
ye  shall  laugh. 

2.  are  ye  that  hunger  now: 
for  ye  shall  be  filled. 


ST.  LUKE. 
Woe 

1.  unto  you  that  are  rich  !  for 
ye  have  received  your  consolation. 

3.  ye  that  laugh  now  I  for  ye 
shall  mourn  and  weep. 

2.  unto  you,  ye  that  are  fuU 
now !  for  ye  shall  hunger. 


4.  are  ye,  when  men  shall  hate       4.  when  all  men  shall  speak 
you,  and  when  they  shall  sepa-    well  of  you  i  for  in  the  sam« 
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and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Re- 
joice, and  be  exceeding  glad ; 
for  great  is  your  reward  in 


rate  you,  and  reproach  you,  and 
cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for 
the  Son  of  man's  sake.  Rejoice  in 
that  day,  and  leap  for  joy :  for 


heaven  :    for  so  persecuted  they    behold,  your  reward  is  great  m 
the  prophets  wiuch  were  before    heaven :  for  in  the  same  manner 


you. 


did  their  fathers  to  the  prophets. 


manner  did  their  fathers  to  the 
false  prophets. 


A.  FLUMMBR. 


BEAUTIFUL  GATE.—  See  JERUSALEM. 

BEBAL—  1.  («;Q)  The  eponym  of  a  family  of 
returning  exiles  (Ezr  211  S*5  ld»,  Neh  716  101B,  1  Es 
6l*  9s9).  See  GENEALOGY.  2.  (Bypat)  An  utterly 
unknown  locality  mentioned  only  in  Jth  154.  B 
and  Vulg.  omit.  The  text  is  probably  corrupt, 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

BECAUSE  was  formerly  used  (and  is  still  used 
locally)  to  express  the  purpose.  Thus  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel,  (1621)  *  Anointing  the  doors  and  hinges 
with  oyl,  because  (=4n  order  that)  they  should  not 
creak/  There  are  two  examples  in  AV,  Wis  II28 
*  And  winkest  at  the  sins  of  men  b.  they  should 
amend'  (RV  *to  the  end  they  may  repent'); 
Mt  20S1  'And  the  multitude  rebuked  them  b. 
(RV  'that')  they  should  hold  their  peace,1 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BECHER  (13|  'young  camel  '}.—  1.  Son  of  Eph- 
raim,  Ku  SG^sl  Ch  72^  where  the  name  appears  as 
Bered,  Patronymic  in  Nu  2635  Becherrtes  (AV 
Bachrites).  2.  Son  of  Benjamin,  Ga  4621,  1  Ch  76'8 
and  implicitly  in  1  Ch  81  where  for  MT,  V^B  Vna} 
*£  his  first-bom,  Ashbelt  we  should  probably  read  n^ 
Vs*f  %\^Becker  and  AshbeL  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

BECHOR1TH  (jn^).—  One  of  Saul's  ancestors 
(1  S  91,  1  Ch  78). 

BECK  (from  verb  *  beck,*  which  is  a  short  form 
of  beckon),  now  nearly  displaced  by  *  nod,*  occurs 
2  Mac  818  A  V  and  RV,  '  Almighty  God,  who  at  a 
beck  can  cast  down  both  them  that  come  against 
us  and.  all  the  world*  (Gr. 


Beckon  occura  more  frequently,  but  only  in  NT.  It  deserves 
attention  on  account  of  the  precision  of  the  Greek  words. 

1.  There  is  the  simple  w«,  to  nod,  to  make  signs  with  the 
head,  Jn  1324  of  Simon  Peter's  nod  to  John  to  ask  who  was  to  "be 
the  betrayer;  Ac  2410  of  Felix's  nod  to  Paul  lo  hpeak. 

2.  A*rffitJ«,  lit.  'to  nod  through/  Lk  122  of  Zaoluinas'  beckon- 
ing (EV  '  making-  signs  ")  to  the  people,  fa  perhaps  expressing  the 
tange  —  not  to  one,  hut  to  many. 

3.  Kat-raMu*,  lit.   'to  nod  down  to,'  Lit  8T  *  they  beckoned 
unto  their  partners  in  the  other  boat/ 

Other  compounds  of  nfa  found  in  NT,  but  not  tr<*  'beckon," 
are  (1)  «*»iy*»,  Jn  5*3  *  Jesus  had  conveyed  himsety  away'; 
(2)  im«J«,  Lk  l^2  Ml.i'y  maJr  si;  nit  to  his  father';  and  (S) 
urjviuto,  Ac  18^0  *  he  fontfntfl  not.' 

4.  Then  there  is  *•</«'  to  shak  /  v    "•;   •»   -o     »>     *.  ,;  T^IA, 
$ix.<rsiu,  xMTKftfei,  of  which  only  *  (    i  •,  -   :    "  '        »,','•  ,r  x1  <* 

*  "    '    A"*!  tl  «•  JWif.'T,  «k-  »  before  beginning  to  address  an  audi- 

(  01,  i«?  12  '  is"*  hiMfc,*!.  j#  HASTINGS. 

BECOME.—-  1,  As  tr.  of  irp&rw  'to  be  seemly/ 

*  appropriate,5  'b/  is  found  Mt  3U,  Eph  58,  1  Ti 
2W?  Tit  21  (RV  'befit'),  He  210  7?  'such  an  high 
priest  became  us.'    In  Tit  2s  cin  behaviour  as 
oecometh   holiness*   (RV  *  reverent  in   demean- 
our '),   the  Gr.  is  one  word  Iepo7r/?e7nfc,  from  Iep6s 

*  sacred'  and   irp^irct,    *it   is  becoming.'     In    Ko 
163    cas   becometh   saints*  the  Or.  is  dfJws   r&v 
ayluv  *  worthily  of  the  saints  '  j  so  in  Ph  I27  *  as  it 
becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ'  (RV  'worthy  of). 
2.  In  Bar  316  occurs  the  obsolete  phrase  *  where  is 
become,'  for  '  what  is  become  of  '  :  *  Where  are  the 
princes  of  the  heathen  become  ?  '  (RV  omits  *  be- 
come').    Cf.    Wither    (1628),    'Why  should  the 
wicked  *  .  .  say,  Where  is  their  God  become  ?  * 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BECTIUETH  Plain  (rb  ireSlov  B<u«rei\a{0),  Jth 
221.—  Between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  Perhaps  the 
Bactiali  of  the  Peutinger  Tables,  21  miles  from 
Antioch.  The  Syriac  supposes  an  original  reading, 
htap  n*3  '  house  of  slaughter'  (?).  C.  R.  COLDER. 


BED  (for  which  RV  substitutes  *  couch*  in  1  Ch 
51,  Est  I6  7s,  Job  1713,  Ps  418,  Pr  716,  Ca  I16,  and 
'litter'  in  Ca  S7)  is  AV  tr.  of  the  following  Heb 
words  :  —  1.  apf  D  (fr.  23^  '  lie  down  ')  40  times.  2. 
Sflx;  (fr.  w;  *  spread  out')  poet.  1  Ch  51  (fr.  Gn  494), 
Job  17ia,  Ps  636  132s.  3.  VW  (fr.  same  root)  Is  2S38. 
$•  njnu  ('flower-bed*)  twice,  Ca  518  62,  to  which 
RV'adds  Ezk  177'  10.  S.  HDD  (fr.  n^  c  stretch  put') 
26  times.  6.  s^iH  (a  four-post  bed?)  4  times, 
Job  713,  Ps  41a,  tr  716,  Ca  I16.  The^  last  two 
voida  appcur  to  be  parallel  in  meaning  m  Am  64, 
'that  lie  upon  beds  (mt^)  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches  (DPBTJH).*  Both  are 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  '  bier,'  npo  in  2  S  381, 
sr$i  in  Syr.  (comp.  *arstf  in  Lk  714),  while  35^  is 
applied  in  2  Ch  1614  to  Asa's  resting-place  in  his 
tomb.  All  this  lends  support  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  interpret  the  *  bedstead  '  of  Og  (Dt  311)  of 
si  "»H!oo|  I's.^u-*  \see  Driver,  ad  loc.).  The  word  noo, 
\\HUCI«  M  Mlioui  vowel  points,  might  be  read  either 
HMD  *  bed  '  or  nap  '  staff.  Hence  in  Gn  47S1  we  find, 
*  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head,  the  tr. 
following  MT  (n$Dn  »thr!?H),  while  in  He  II21  we 
have  'Jacob  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of 
his  staff  t  which  adopts  the  LXX  M  rb  5/cpoj/  r??$ 
See  next  article.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 


BED.  —  The  bed  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  differ 
in  essential  respects  from  that  of  other  ^  Oriental 
peoples.  It  consisted  of  a  mat  and  quilt  to  lie 
upon,  and  a  covering  or  coverlet.  '  For  the  bed  is 
shorter  than  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it; 
and  the  covering  narrower  than  that  he  can  wrap 
himself  in  it'  (Is  2820).  The  adjuncts  were  the 
pillow  and  the  bedstead  and  its  ornaments. 
Amongst  all  classes  the  custom  was  to  sleep  in 
the  day-clothes  without  any  material  change  of 
garments  ;  sheets  were  therefore  superfluous.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  bed  consisted  only  of  the  day- 
clothes  and  the  outer  garment  or  cloak.  '  If  thou 
at  all  take  thy  neighbour'*-  ,  i  :  :  '  !  •  %  *•  "*  ye,  thou 
shalt  restore  it  to  him  by  ;  i  \*  .M/  down: 
for  that  is  his  only  coverii  0  ;  n  '•-  ,  ^  •  ent  for 
his  skin  :  wherein  shall  he  sleep?'  (Ex  2227). 

The  ordinary  bedding  used  throughout  the  East 
at  the  present  day  is  probably  similar  in  character 
to  that  which  has  been  in  use  for  centuries,  and  con- 
sists of  (1)  a  mat  of  rushes  or  straw  ;  (2)  skins,  or 
a  cloak  or  a  q_uilt  stuffed  with  dry  herbs,  hair,  or 
vegetable  fibre  to  lie  upon  ;  (3)  a  covering  of  light 
stuff  in  summer,  or  of  skins  or  quilted  stuff  in 
winter.  The  bedding  is  rolled  up  (Pr  2S27)  in  the 
morning,  and,  after  being  aired  in  the  sun,  is  put 
uwuv  in  a  cluun'bur  or  closet.  Many  of  these  beds 
are  kept  in  a  lion*?,  and,  when  the  inmates  are  few, 
they  are  sometimes  stacked  one  on  another  and 
form  a  temporary  bedstead.  There  is  little  differ- 
ence bo  i  \\oon  Iho  bed  for  sleeping  on  and  the  divan 
or  couch  for  resting  on  during  the  day.  The  bed 
i-  <»-  •«  •lii./h  ;i:i  article  that  can  be  moved  about 
i\t\<  iK  hum  pl.vje  to  place.  'Bring  him  up  to  me 
in  i!,<;  :»<•<:,  tliii!  1  mayslayhim  (IS  1915).  'Behold, 


men  bring  on  abed  a  man  that  was  palsied*  ( 

There  is  usually  some  portion  of  the  house  set 
apart  as  a  room  where  the  whole  family  may  sleep. 
'My  children  are  with  me  in  bed,  I  cannot  11^0 
and  give  thee  '  (Lk  ll^8).  Among  the  very  poorest 
a  portion  of  the  floor  is  set  apart,  and  this  is  often 
somewhat  raised  up  above  the  surrounding  flocr  so 
as  to  serve  as  a  bedstead.  When  there  are  two 
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storeys,  the  beds  are  on  the  upper  floor,  and  during 
the  summer  time  they  are  usually  on  the  flat  root 
Thus  references  are  constantly  made  to  going  up 
to  bed,  which  may  indicate  either  a  bed  raised  up 
on  a  bedstead,  or  situated  in  an  upper  chamber,  or 
on  the  roof  (Gn  49s3).  *  Thou  shalt  not  come  down 
from  the  bed  whither  thou  art  gone  up '  (2  K  I4)  ; 
«nor  go  up  into  my  bed3  (Ps  132¥;  cf.  1  S  2S23). 

The  bed  is  usually  placed  near  the  wall  of  the 
chamber,  and  there  are  indications  that  it  was 

E laced  alongside  the  wall.  'Then  he  turned  his 
ice  to  the  wall  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord'  (2  K  202). 

The  bed  used  by  watchmen,  both  when  in  the 
fields  watching  for  marauders  and  when  acting  as 
<:.><••  \<ir-i-ei>l  isof  \\  ,  "••.  \  •'  *"•>  •  and  requires  no 
<i>v  •».•(•»!:  *A  :»,MI,  i  :  s  j.  \  •,  *  •*.  as  a  lodge  in 
a  garden  of  cucumbers3  (is  1s.  See  CUCUMBER). 

In  accordance  with  the  wealth  of  the  house  or 
family,  the  bed  is  enriched  and  embroidered.  This 
is  so  also  among  the  Bedawin  and  dwellers  in 
tents.  *I  have  spread  my  couch  with  carpets  of 
tapestry,  with  striped  cloths  of  the  yarn  of  Egypt ; 
I  have  perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cinnamon3  (Pr  716*")j  *the  couches  were  of  gold 
and  silver*  (Est  1s). 

Pillows  and  cushions  are  the  usual  adjuncts  of 
beds  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  were  as  generally  used  in  early 
days  in  Palestine  as  they  were  among  the  Greeks 
after  the  Homeric  age.  A  piece  of  stone  such  as 
that  used  by  Jacob  (Gn  28")  at  Bethel  would  be 
naturally  accepted  as  a  pillow  by  a  native  of 
Palestine  on  the  line  of  march  at  the  present  day. 
The  quilt  or  pillow  of  goats*  hair  placed  by  Michal 
(1  S  1912)  in  David's  bed,  though  only  a  makeshift 
hastily  put  together,  indicates  the  use  of  pillows 
at  that  time.  Those  mentioned  Ezk  1318  do  not 
necessarily  appear  to  be  bed  pillon-.  P'lloars  at 
the  present  day  are  usually  uuxio  of  ilh»  -v-mic  stuff 
as  the  bedding,  but  more  profusely  ornamented 
and  embossed,  and  in  wealthy  houses  covered  with 
satin,  silk,  and  embroidery.  *  The  silken  cushions 
of  a  bed  *  (Am  3la).  Sometimes  the  finest  linen  is 
lightly  tacked  on  the  embroidery,  probably  to 
protect  the  face  from  the  roughness  of  the  work. 

Amonj:  the  pooicr  classes,  bedsteads,  when  used, 
were  piohably  light  portable  frames  for  keeping 
the  bedding  off  the  ground,  and  for  carrying  sick 
persons,  as  on  a  litter.  Although  there  is  no  direct 
allusion  to  a  bedstead  exc<  :n  \  (  '\t  \>-  MI:I  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  there  are  -O\<"JM  •  ,  •<••,•  which 
indicate  that  beds  were  raised  above  the  floor.  In 
the  passage  relating  to  Jacob's  *bed  of  sickness* 
(Gn  4731),  the '  bed's  head'  is  referred  to.  See  also  1 S 
lSFlfi,  2  S  331,  Lk  518'28.  In  whatever  sense  the  passage 
refoi  i  injr  to  O^r, '  behold  his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead 
of  iiou  (I)i  311),  is  to  be  understood,  the  hard  black 
basalt  so  common  in  Tta  -]\i\  \\  \*  ;»•  o".  .1 V  >  i ,  f.  •  •  n"  to. 

There  are  immeioiii  iriiiir'a.'.o"-  i!;i  i'i  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  in  the  palaces,  there 
were  bedsteads  highly  ornamented,  and  that  the 
richness  and  IK.V.  r-/«  •  ««•  of  the  beds  and  bed- 
steads among  il.-  A  „:.«>-.  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  bedsteads  in  the  most  wealthy 
houses  were  of  costly  kinds  of  wood,  veneered  with 
tortoise-shell  and  ivory,  and  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver.  The  couches  of  'gold  and  silver* 
(Est  I6)  probably  included  the  bedstead.  The  same 
may  be  haul  of  the  '  beds  of  ivory '  (Am  64  315).  The 
ten  beds  with  feet  of  silver,  and  the  furniture  be- 
longing to  them,  sent  to  Eleazar  the  high  priest  (Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  ii.  15),  evidently  included  the  bedsteads. 

The  ornaments  of  the  bedstead  included  the 
canopy  and  pillars.  '  King  Solomon  made  himself 
a  palanquin  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon.  He  made 
the  pillars  thereof  of  silver,  the  bottom  thereof  of 
the  seat  of  it  of  purple '  (Ca  310).  '  There 


were  hangings  of  white  cloth,  of  green,  and  of  blue, 
fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to 
silver  .'ir.g*  end  pillars  of  marble  ;  the  couches  were 
of  gold  a-d  s»i  \  or  upon  a  pavement  of  porphyry 
and  white  marble,  and  alabaster  and  stone  of  blue 
colour*  (Est  le).  'Now  Holof  ernes  rested  upon 
his  bed  under  a  canopy,  which  was  of  purple,  and 
gold,  and  emeralds,  and  precious  stones  inwoven* 
(Jth  1021).  C.  WARREN. 

BEDCHAMBER.—  See  HOUSE. 

BED1D  (T#).—  The  father  of  Hadad,  king  oi 
Edom(Gn36S5=l  Chi46). 


SEDAN  (ji3).  —  1.  Mentioned  with  Jerubbaal, 
Jephthah,  and  Samuel  as  one  of  the  deliverers  of 
Israel  (1  S  1211).  The  name  does  not  occur  in  Jg, 
and  it  is  probably  a  corruption  for  Barak  (so  LXX 
and  Pesh.  ).  Chronologically  Barak  should  precede 
Gideon,  but  the  order  cannot  be  pressed  (cf.  v.9). 
The  Jews  explain  pa  as=n-$  'a  son  of  Dan/  i.e. 
Samson;  tli«*  i->  inir»o^ii)1o.  i  m»  u-orc  om  io  i-  t'inoii- 
dation/  All-!  on  ip"-,  .  /^H  !<•  ,-,  is;in».nni  bio,  «•  n<ie  h,  i  JG 
is  known  of  this  hero.  2.  A  Manassite  (1  Ch  717). 

J.  F.  STBNNING. 

BEBEIiH(n;ns=a;n=2  'servant  of  J"').—  One  of 
those  who  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr  ID85)  :  in 
1  Es  Q34  apparently  Pedias. 


BEE  (.Tjta't  dgb&rdh,  /^Xtcr<ra,  ayw).—  The  bee  is 
known  in  Arab,  as  nahl,  but  door  is  a  swarm  of 
bees,  pi.  dub&r.  The  common  term  for  wasp  or 
hornet  is  dabbtir,  which  is  a  corruption  of  zenbur. 

The  bee  is  an  insect  found  in  large  numbers  in 
Syria  and  Pal.,  both  wild  and  hived.  The  wild  bee 
is  most  common  in  lonely  ravines,  where  it  makes 
its  nest  in  the  clefts  of  the  precipitous  rocks,  often 
with  great  difficulty  accessible  to  man.  They  also 
make  their  hives  in  hollow  trees  (1  S  1428-  28)  ;  bub  as 
the  forests  are  few  in  these  lands,  they  are  a  less 
natural  refuge  for  the  bees  than  the  rocks  (cf.  Dt 
3218,  Ps  8116).  Tristram  says  that  they  are  -specially 
abundant  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  that  most 
of  the  honey  sold  in  S.  Pal.  comes  from  these  wild 
hives.  This  explains  the  allusion  (Mt  34),  *  and  his 
meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.'  It  also  explains 
the  sentence  (Dt  I44),  *  The  Amorites,  which  dwelt 
in  the  mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and  chased 
you,  as  bees  do.'  When  tame  bees  are  disturbed, 
it  is  well  known  how  furiously  they  will  attack 
their  disturber.  But  their  vehemence  is  as  nothing 
to  that  of  the  wild  bees,  which  are  unaccustomed 
to  man.  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  p.  299) 
says,  'The  people  of  Ma'alia  (in  Wady  3£arn) 
several  years  ago  let  a  man  down  the  face 
of  the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  entirely  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  the  bees,  and  extracted  a  large 
amount  of  honey  j  but  he  was  so  terrified  by  the 
[iio'l'.^ions  swarms  of  bees  that  he  could  not  be 
mil  i:i  c<i  to  repeat  the  exploit.'  The  Psalmist  says 
(Ps  11812),  'They  compassed  me  about  like  bees/ 
alluding  to  the  ihiTii;  onin<r  at  lacks  of  these  insects. 

It  was  said  of  tho  land  of  piom.-c  that  it  was  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.*  This  is 
partly  justified  by  the  wild  bees  and  honey,  but 
still  more  so  by  the  large  numbers  of  domesticated 
bees.  Every  peasant's  house  has  its  beehives. 
Sometimes  they  are  boxes,  as  with  us  ;  sometimes 
a  broken  water  jar  is  made  to  serve  ;  but  more 
usually  they  are  wicker  cylinders,  about  4  ft.  long 
and  10  in.  in  diameter,  plastered  over  with  cow- 
dung,  and  stopped  with  the  same  material  at  either 
end,  except  a  few  holes  for  the  entry  and  exit  of 
the  bees.  The&e  hives  are  often  piled  in  a  pyra- 
midal shape,  with  four  or  more  at  the  base,  and 
plastered  together  with  cow-dung  to  protect  them 
from  the  heat,  and  uhaded  with  branches  of  trees. 
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For  hiving  bees,  manoeuvres  are  used  similar  to 
those  so  common  in  the  West,  The  superior  of  a 
convent  near  Beirut  had  a  chest  partially  filled 
with  figs,  through  the  keyhole  of  which  a  swarm 
of  bees  entered.  The  following  day  four  jars, 
with  a  little  grape  honey  smeared  inside,  were  put 
in  succession  to  the  keyhole,  and  filled  with  "bees. 

It  i-  i-j  tu"".^  'tot  customary  for  the  people  in 
Bible  a:.«,<  ,;j  .'..-*->  to  their  bees  (Is  718).  It  might 
have  been  in  Bible  days.  It  is,  however,  universal 
to  whistle  to  pigeons  in  order  to  recall  them  from 
their  flight.  Hundreds  of  persons  can  be  seen  on 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  large  cities 
amusing  themselves  in  this  manner  a  little  before 
sunset.  Sir  John  Lubbock  believes  that  bees  lack 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  honey  is  usually  extracted  about  the  time 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Cross,  in  the  middle  of  Sept. 
A  man  with  his  face  masked  with  iron  gauze  and 
his  hands  protected  with  mittens,  simply  puts  his 
hands  into  the  hive  and  extracts  the  combs,  leaving 
a  little  for  the  bees.  The  honey  is  usually  squeezed 
out  of  the  combs,  and  PJU:\CI!  i:.  jars  (bottle,  marg. 
1  K  14s)  or  tins,  and  s-oMcii"!^  in  skins.  The 
people  of  the  Antilebanpn  plateau,  north  of  Damas- 
cus, raise  large  quantities  of  honey. 

A  bee  cultivator  from  America  settled  some 
w:i  -  r.;r,  "a  Beirut  to  raise  bees.  He  spoke  of 
fi  i»  Ss  ii'«::  bee  as  superior  to  the  usual  breeds  of 
"i:i<|v.  I:  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Apis 
mellifica  of  Europe,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  It  is 
the  Af)Mfa8Gi'r£u,  Lat. 

As  many  of  the  plants  to  which  the  bees  resort 
are  aromatics,  much  of  the  honey  has  a  decided 
flavour,  often  very  agreeable,  sometimes  a  little 
rank.  The  wax  is  pnricipjilly  used  in  making 
tapers  for  religious  purposes.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  candles  were  known  in  ancient  times.  The 
people  are  very  fond  of  honey.  They  dip  their 
oread  in  it.  They  make  certain  kinds  of  cakes 
(Ex  1681)  and  pastry  with  it.  They  sometimes 
preserve  fruit  in  it.  They  eat  it  in  quantities  sur- 
prising to  Occidentals.  It  is  seldom  eaten  direct 
from,  the  comb.  It  has  been  from  the  earliest 
times  an  article  of  commerce  in  Bible  lands. 
Jacob  sent  some  of  it  to  his  son  Joseph  (Gn  4311). 
Jndah  and  Israel  sold  it  to  Tyrian  merchants  for 
export  (Ezk  2717).  Stores  of  honey  were  collected 
for  this  purpose,  as  at  Mizpah  ( Jer  418).  Consider- 
ing  the  large  quantities  of  honey  produced  in  Pal. 
there  is  no  occasion  for  supposing  that  vyi  d£bash 
signifies  the  dibs,  the  grape  honey  of  our  time. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  over  the 
swarm  of  bees  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion  (Jg  148). 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  in  a  few  hours  after  an 
animal  is  dead,  jackals,  dogs,  and  vultures  often 
reduce  the  carcase  to  a  ligamentous  skeleton, 
which  is  soon  dried  in  the  fierce  heat,  and  would 
make  as  savoury  a  hive  as  the  cow-dung-plastered 
baskets  which  are  used  for  raising  bees,  and  the 
cow-dung  traj -  o-i  •  "!«••*  i  .ilVvo'ir*  ;m  s'  •i^oj.dT. 

Honey,  tfjL1-} '/''* /.',*,  coulil  MOI  !»<'  i.-<u  .11  liinr.i- 
offerings(Lv'2ia). 

Honey  is  used  to  illustrate  moral  teachings.  A 
man  is  exhorted  to  eat  honey  and  the  honey  comb 
(Pr  2413),  but  warned  against  surfeit  (Pr  2010  27). 
It  was  a  simile  for  moral  sweetness  (Ezk  33), 
and  for  the  excellence  of  the  law  (Ps  1910),  of 
pleasant  words  (Pr  1624),  and  of  the  lips  (Ca  411), 
and  as  a  figure  for  love  (Ca  51). 

The  LXZ  adds  to  Pr  68  'Go  to  the  bee,  and 
learn  how  diligent  she  is,  and^  what  a  noble  work 
she  produces ;  whose  labour  kings  and  private  men 
use  for  their  health.  She  is  desired  and  honoured 
by  all,  and,  though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since 
she  values  wisdom  she  prevails/  This  passage 
exists  in  the  /Arabic  version,  and  is  quoted  by 
ancient  writers.  G.  E.  POST. 


BEELI1D&  (yi;^3  'Baal  knows3).— A  son  oi 
David,  1  Ch  147,  changed  in  conformity  vritli  latei 

usage  (see  ISHBOSHETH)  into  Eiiada  (#I;>NI  '^ 
knows ')  in  2  S  516.  J.  A.  SELBIB. 

BEELS1RUS  (BeAo-aposr),  1  Es  58.— One  of  the 
leaders  '  ••"  --'•-„'  of  those  Jews  who  returned 
to  Jerus.  '  •  .  called  BILSHAN,  Ezr  22,  Neh 

77.  The  form  in  1  Es  appears  not  to  have  come 
through  the  Gr.  of  the  canonical  books,  but  to  be 
due  to  a  confusion  of  n  and  j  in  the  Heb. 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKEKAY. 

BEELTBTHMUS    (BeAre^os).  —  An  officer   of 


________   (A 

.  It  is  a  .v  ,;»;.••;,,  ay^  Vy^='lord  of 
judgment,'  and  is  rendered  'chancellor'  by  AV 
and  KY  in  Ezr,  '  story-writer  '  in  1  Es  2"  (&  r& 
irpoffiri'irTovTa,  LXX).  The  title  has  been  explained 
by  the  Assjr.  inscriptions,  and  signifies  'lord  of 
<  "•  ';'.  .»,  n"r,  .;;v  '  or  *  postmaster  '  (Sayce,  Introd. 
/',  ,'  ,  .,  /  ,«.,  t,  •  -'  Est.  p.  27).  See  CHANCELLOR. 
H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

BEER  (n?<?  '  a  well  ').  —  i.  A  station  in  the  journey 
from  Arnon  to  the  Jordan,  mentioned  Nu  21  lS, 
with  a  poetical  extract  <  o":'iioiii.iijiip  i1  „  •"" 
of  a  well  at  this  spot.  Tne  context  •  .  .  , 
neighbourhood,  but  further  identification  of  the 
station  is  wanting.  Perhaps  the  words  translated 
*and  from  the  wilderness/  which  immediately 
follow  this  extract  (Nu  2138),  should  be  translated 
(following  the  LXX  farb  0/>&wos),  'and  from 
Beer,'  or  *the  well/  It  is  generally  identified 
v  'i1'  B<  or-rii!»i  ;ev  i1"  <;f  .M';'!-'  v  men'?),  mentioned 
I-  ',v,  .PI,  ••!  ,!.c  M  <•<):•<:  i'j-.t  of  the  compound 
name  ic  may  be  conjectured  that  there  is  reference 
to  the  event  commemorated  in  the  song,  Nu  2117-  18. 
See  Budde  in  New  World,  Mar.  1895,  p.  136  ff. 

2.  The  place  to  which  Jotham  ran  away  after 
uttering  his  parable  (Jg  921).  Its  position  is  un- 
known. If,  as  some  suppose,  it  is  the  same  as 
Beeroth  (Jos  917),  its  site  is  fixed  (see  BEEROTH). 
But  Beeroth  is  in  Benjamin,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Jotham  fled  to  his  own  people  in  Manasseh, 
and  not  southward.  A.  T.  CHAPMAK. 


~  A  man  of  Asher  (1  Ch  7s7).    See 


BEEBA 

GENEALOGY. 


BEERAH  (mtN|t).  —  A  Beubenite  who  was  carried 
captive  by  Tiglath-pileser  (1  Ch  5e). 

BEER-ELIIL—  See  BEER. 

BEERI  (nx?).—  1.  The  father  of  Judith,  one  of 
Esau's  wives  (Gn  2S34),  sometimes  wrongly  identi- 
fied with  ANAH  (which  see).  2.  The  father  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  (Hos  I1).  H.  E.  KYLE. 


BEER-LAHAI-ROI  ('tfi  nA  "W  'WeU  of  the 
Living  One  that  seeth  me/  Gn  167-14  2f  a  2511).— 
It  is  expressly  described  as  'the  fountain  in  the 
way  to  Shur/  signifying  that  it  was  well  known, 
on  the  way  to  Egypt  whither  the  Egyptian 
Hagar  was  naturally  fleeing.  It  is  placed  between 
Kadesh  and  Bered;  but  the  site  of  neither  is 
certain.  Bered  has  been  located  at  El-Khalasah, 
13  miles  S.W.  of  Beersheba.  When  Abraham 
dwelt  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  he  is  said  (Gn  201) 
to  have  sojourned  in  Gerar  at  the  same  time  or 
shortly  after.  GnB25u  and  261  also  imply  that 
the  well,  Beer-lahai-roi,  was  not  very  far  from 
Gerar.  Rowland  claims  to  have  found  the  true 
site  at  *Afa  MoMhhit  some  50  miles  S.  of  Beer- 
sheba, and  10  or  12  miles  W.  of  '  Ain  Kadis  (PEFSt, 
1884,  p.  177).  (See  BERED,  HAGAR,  ISAAC,  SHITR.) 

A.  HENDERSON. 


BEEROTH 


BEGOTTEN 
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BEEROTH  (mxa  '  Wells'),—  One  of  the  confeder- 
ate Hivite  cities  which  wilily  made  alliance  with 
Joshua  after  the  overthrow  of  Ai  (Jos  917).  It 
was  afterwards  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (Jos 
1825).  The  Beerothites,  like  the  Gibeomtes,  main- 
tained the!  "•  "  !,  \  \<j  as  a  tribe  in  Israel  even 
after  the  .^  •  ,v  ..\s  Exile  (Ezr  225,  Neh  729). 
The  occasion  of  their  flight  to  Gittaim  (2  S  4s)  is  not 
mentioned  ;  and  it  is  uncertain  if  that  is  the  town 
named  (Neh  lla3}.  Rimmon,  the  father  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Ishbosheth,  and  Naharai,  Joab's  armour- 
bearer  (2  8  23*  RVm,  1  Ch  11*),  were  Beerothites. 
It  is  identified  with  Bireh,  8  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  great  northern  road,  the  usual  halting 
place  on  the  first  night  from  Jerusalem.  Tradi- 
tion connects  it  with  the  story  of  Lk  S48-  ^  as  the 
place  whence  Mary  and  Joseph  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  tradition,  as  the  distance  is  convenient,  and 
the  usage  of  Eastern  caravans  seldom  changes. 

A.  HENDERSON. 

BEESOTH-BENE-JAAKAN  to:  '»  m*?),  **  *>t 
10s  RV  ;  'Beeroth  of  the  children  of  Jaakan,'  AY, 
LXX  I%c60.  The  place  is  called  "H-  •i.-j.rik.i.i  in 
the  list  of  stations,  Nu  3381-sa.  !"-on  Ci\  S627, 
1  Ch  I42  the  Bene-jaakan  are  descendants  of  Seir 
the  Horite,  and  the  name  of  the  adjacent  station, 
TTo  i  ,i  (V  .  '  v  which  see),  contains  "in.  The  border 
ot  feeir  or  Jiaom  is  the  probable  situation  of  this 
unidentified  spot.  A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 


BEER-SHEBA  ($2$  -JN?,  Arab.  Bir  es  Sebd).— 
A  village,  or  settlement,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wady 
es-Seba,  deriving  its  special  interest  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  pat  ii;u  chs-.  It  was  the  residence 
successively  of  Abraham  (Gn  2131),  of  Isaac  (Gn 
S628),  and  of  Jacob  (Gn  2810),  ^and  received  its 
name  (*  Well  of  the  oath  *)  as  having  been  the  place, 
marked  by  a  well,  where  Abraham  entered  into 
covenant  with  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar  (Gn  2181  E). 
(A  different  derivation  is  adopted  in.  Gn  26s3  J.) 
It  was  afterwards  visited  by  Elijah  when  fleeing 
from  the  wrath  of  Jezebel  on  his  way  to  Horeb 
(1  K  19s).  Beer-sheba  fell  within  the  lot  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (Jos  192),  llioii"!!  incijclrt!  in  the 
wider  boundaries  of  Judah.  Ft  \\a^  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  Negeb  or  *  South  Country/  a  spacious 
tract  of  umlirii^inir  chalky  downs,  wide  p<'i-,Tuies», 
and  gerier.i  1  ly  \\  iitei  Ic&s  brook  courses.  Its  position 
in  the  extreme  ^oiitli  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  'from 
Ban  to  Beersheba'  (Jg  201,  1  S  320  etc.  )=  all  the 
territory  of  Israel.  The  converse  'from  B.  to 
Ban  '  occurs  in  1  Ch  212,  2  Ch  305.  The  soil  in 
the  valleys  where  there  is  some  moisture  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  is  rudely  cultivated  by  the  fellahtn, 
who  succeed  in  producing  fine  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley.  In  the  tracts  around  TBeer-sheba  the 
Bedawin  find  ample  pasturage  for  their  flocks  and 
herds,  which  towards  evening  assemble  in  crowds 
around  the  wells  as  they  did  three  thousand  ^ears 
ago.  That  the  district  was  once  thickly  inhabited, 
probably  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  before  the 
Mohammedan  irruption,  is  shown  by  ruined  walls 
and  foundations  which  are  visible  at  intervals  for 
several  miles  between  Bir  es-Sebd  and  el-Tel  Milh. 
The  position  of  Bir  es-Seba  is  marked  by  lines  of 
foundations  along  some  rising  ground  aooye  the 
N.  bank  of  the  river,  amongst  which  is  ^  the 
foundation  of  a  Greek  church,  with  apse,  sacristy, 
and  aisles  j  and  in  the  valley  below  are  the  cele- 
brated wells  sunk  through  alluvial  deposits  into 
the  limestone  rock.  These  are  five  or  six  in  number  ; 
and  of  the  two  principal  ones  the  larger  is  regarded 
with  confidence  as  coming  down  from  the  time  of 
Abraham.  This  (according  to  Tristram)  is  the 
tradition  of  the  Arabs,  who  point  to  it  as  the 
work  of  Ibraham  cl-Khalil  (Abraham  the  Friend). 
Conder,  who  catried  out  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 


this  part  of  Pal.,  states  that  the  depth  of  the  well 
is  45  ft.,  and  that  it  is  lined  with  rings  of  masonry 
to  a  depth  of  28  ft.  That  some  of  the  stones  are 
not  very  ancient  is  shown  by  his  discovery  of  a 
tablet  dated  505  A.M.,  at  a  depth  of  15  courses. 
This,  however,  does  not  throw  any  doubt  on  the 
extreme  age  of  the  well  itself,  but  only  suggest? 
that  it  had  been  repaired  during  the  12th  cent. 
The  marble  blocks  which  form  the  rim  of  the  well 
are  deeply  cut  by  the  ropes  used  for  drawing  water  j 
and  rude  marble  troughs  of  circular  form  are 
arranged  round  the  well  for  the  use  of  the  cattle. 
A  second  well,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  is  found  at  about 
300  yds.  to  the  W*  OI>.  ^at  J.ust  described,  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  is  a  third,  23  ft.  deep,  which 
is  dry. 

The  desert  of  Beer-sheba  is  very  beautiful  in 
spring  and  early  summer  when  the  surface  is 
carpeted  with  herbage  arid  flowers  ;  but  later  in  the 
year  it  is  parched  and  desolate  in  the  extreme,  nob 
a  tree  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  landscape  or 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Tell  es-Seb&  is  the  site  of  a  village  at  the  junction 
of  the  W.  el-Khalil,  which  comes  down  from 
Hebron  on  the  north,  with  the  W.  es-Seba,  and  is 
2J  miles  from  Bir  es-Seba.  From  its  summit,  950 
ft.  above  the  Mediterranean,  a  commanding  view 
is  obtained  of  the  country  around,  terminating 
alone  the  E.  hi  the  deep  ravines  and  rocky  slopes 
which  lead  down  to  the  Basin  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

LITERATURE.  —  Conder,  Tent  Work,  1880  ;  Hull,  Mount  Seir, 
Sinai,   and  Western  Palestine,    1889;  PEP  Map  of  Western 
~  t'  -         "•.  Oonder  and  Kitchener  ;  see  also  Driver  and  Trum- 
Times,  vii.  567  f  .,  viii.  89.  E.  HULL. 


)f  Jos  2127.    See  ASHTAR- 


BEESHTER1H 

OTH. 


BEETLE.—  The  word  rendered  beetle  in  the  AV 
and  cricket  in  the  RV  (Lv  II22)  is  (ji-jo  hwrg6l. 
It  is  an  insect  of  the  grasshopper  kind,  having 

*  legs  above  its  feet  '  to  leap  with.    The  JEeb.  root 
V^o  hargals  as  its  cogual  e  /wrjal  in  Arab.,  signifies 
to  leap.    The  Arab.  <s\  cid  harjaUt  signifies  a  flight 
of  locusts,  and  harjuwdn,  the  I  and  n  being  inter- 

•  *i:  sij.'i.Vu1.  n  -«••{   of  ;';n--1,«  j-|u  i  or  locust  that 
u...  »  wi-,  lo,;;  I'x.'i;:.    Su,  !.uu  -'.     Gr.  E.  POST. 

BEEYES,  the  pi.  of  '  beef/  is  used  in  Lv  2219-  21, 
Nu  3128.  so.  as.  ss.  -M  for  the  animals  themselves,  not 
their  flesh.  Cf.  — 

*  \  ;  •   :  -i  <»f  •     r  '-  ."V  'i    taken  from  a  man, 
!i  •    !    .>  i      •    '    .  .  ;*s  -fifcable  neither, 
As  flesh,  of  muttons,  heei-s,  or  L-O  i  >,i  ' 

Snus.  jr.  of  V.  I.  iii.  68. 

RV  retains  all  but  Lv  2221,  AV  «  a  free-will  offer- 
ing in  beeves  or  sheep,'  RV  *  a  free-will  offering  of 
the  herd  or  of  the  flock.'  The  sing,  does  not  occur 
in  AV  or  RV,  but  the  Douay  Bible  (1609)  renders 
Dt  I45  'tl  •  ;  •  .  •!:«  wilde  beefe  (AV  'wild 

ox')>  the<:ri'  <•  •••  •-«>."  J.  HASH^GS. 

BEFORE,  meaning  'in  the  presence  of,  occurs 
frequcnth,  and  as  the  trn  of  a  great  variety  of 
Heb.  and"  Gr.  words.  Notice  Gn  II28  *  Haran  died 
before  his  father  Terah'  (^  ^  'before  the  face  of,' 
RV  'in  the  presence  of  sx»  :'  Sir  364  'As  thou  wast 
sanctified  in  na  boforo  them,  so  be  thou  magnified 
among  them  before  us  '  ;  3920  *  He  seeth  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  before  him*  ;  Bar  28  'Yet  have  we  not 
prayed  before  the  Lord.*  In  Gal  3s  *  the  Scrip  ure 
.  .  .  preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham,'  the 
words  are  a  lit.  tr.  of  the  Greek  (TrooevT/yyeX&raro 
and  b.  =  '  beforehand/  as  RV.  See  AFOEE. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BEGOTTEN  —  Only  begotten  is  the  tr*  in  AV 
and  RV  of  /towy  wjs  at  To  817,  Jn  I14-  18  316-  18,  He  llfl, 
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BEGUILE 


BEL 


1  Jn  49,  all  (except  To  S17,  He  II17  'Abraham  .  .  . 
offered  up  his  only  b.  son  ')  in  ref.  to  Christ.  The 
same  Gr.  word  is  found  in  Lk  712  *the  only  son 
of  liis  mother/  S43  '  he  had  one  (RY  <  an ')  only 
<laur' Vt«'i ,'  a-1-!  0s8  *he  is  mine  only  child.' 

Fii'aMM  gciion  is  the  tr.  of  vpwbroKos  in  He  I8, 
n-nd  in  Kcv  1R  (both  in  reference  to  Christ),  a 
word  which  is  here  by  BY  and  elsewhere  by  AV 
and  RV  trd  *  firstborn.*  It  would  have  been  more 
accurate  if  'first- begotten'  had  been  given  as  the 
trn  of  Trpwr.,  and  *  only-born '  of  JJ.QV.  The  meaning 
of  the  latter  is  indeed,  as  Westcott  points  out, 
obscured  under  the  trn  *«T,\  ^  ^.olli-n,*  suace  in 
its  reference  to  Christ  it  3-"  ilu>  r5*n  s  personal 
Being,  not  His  generation,  that  is  the  thought. 
Both  words  express  the  Son  of  Man's  uniqueness 
among  the  sons  of  men,  JAOV.  more  absolutely  than 
Tr^owr.,  and  more  directly  in  relation  to  the  Father. 
See  Thayer,  NT  Lex. ;  and  Cremer,  BibL-Theol 
Lex.  of  NT  @reeks  g.wv*,  and  (esp.  for  TTOWT.),  Light- 
foot  on  Col  lltt.  J.  HASTINGS, 

BEGUILE.—'  To  beguile '  is  to  act  with  guile, 
to  deceive ;  but  (like  '  amuse/  which  originally 
meant  *to  bewilder')  it  is  mostly  o'njdoxul  no  ••• 
in  the  sense  of  'to  charm  away*  ^^'o  <>:  uri'1.. 
This  meaning,  though  as  old  as  1611,  does  not 
occur  in  AV,  where  on  the  contrary  we  find  the 
word  signifying  directly  to  cheat,  as  Col  218  *  Let 
no  man  b.  you  of  your  reward J  (Gr.  ArarajfyajSetfw, 
from  ppafietov  *a  prize,'  RV  *  rob  you  of  your 
prize.'  See  the  criticism  of  this  tr.  by  T.  S.  Evans 
in  Lat.  and  Gr.  Verse,  p.  xlix).  J.  HASTIKGS. 

BEHALF  (by  his  half,  i.e.  on  his  side,  then  as  a 
prep,  ^with  a  diri<t  olrrci.  ti't'ffhm,)  is  used 
only  in  preposit.unnl  |i!iiji*-r-  *m  or  on  (his) 
behalf,'  and  (now  ;i!  -KM  en,  in  !y'  *  ia  or  on  behalf 
of.  *  *  Until  recently  a  clear  distinction  was  pre- 
served between  *  on  behalf  of*  and  *in  behalf  of,'" 


preserved 

in  AV.  Thus,  Ex  27ai,  '  it  shall  be  a  statute  for 
ever  unto  their  generations  on  the  behalf  of  the 
children  of  Israel '  (that  is,  the  beaten  oil  shall  be 


you ').  But  2  Ch  169  c  the  eyes  of  the  LORD  run  to 
and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  show 
himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart 
is  perfect  toward  Mm' ;  J*h  I29  *in  the  behalf  of 
Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to 
suffer  for  his  sake'  (RV  'in  his  behalf).  But 
'in  this  behalf,'  or  'on  this  behalf/  indifferently, 
as  2  Co  9s  *  in  this  behalf,'  1  P  416  'on  this  behaft' 
(both  to  T<£  ftfftet  rovr$,  TR,  but  in  1  P  416  editors 
prefer  &>6/wm,  whence  RV  '  in  his  name  ')• 

J.  HASTINGS. 
BEHEADING.— See  CHIMES  AND  PTOISHMEOTS. 

BEHEMOTH  (nto$n  bgh&ndtfc,  perhaps  for  Egyp. 
y-ehe-mau,  *ox  of  the  water'), — The  word  is  tr. 
in  all  passages  except  Job  4015"34  as  the  plural  of 
MhSvnah,  with  the  signification  of  beasts.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  beast  (Pa  7322),  which  is 
in  the  original  oeMmdih,  refers  to  the  same  animal 
as  that  in  Job.  But  the  first  member  of  the  paral- 
lelism in  the  psalm  refers  to  i/r:t»M  •"«?,  niii*  the 
putting  of  the  intensive  plural  '/•  /*'  w  !••/•  l>  •  i  ••'*,  in 
the  second,  would  seem  to  condense  into  his  folly 
all  that  is  in  the  beasts.  Others  have  supposed 
that  behemOth  neyeb,  the  beasts  of  the  south  (la 

*  Oaj/l  Eiifj.  Dint,  and  Century  Diet,  sav  behalf  is  used  only 
with  on  or  in,  forgetting  Dn  Ills  AV  •  a  prince  Jor  his  own  b  ' 

t  Except  where  the  meaning  is  •  in  the  Maine  of,'  when  either 
form  was  used. 


SO6),  refers  to  the  animal  of  Job,  and  that  the  south 
was  Egypt.  But  iiegeb  refers  to  Egypt  only  in  one 
other  context  (Dn  11  often).  Isaiah  more  probably 
refers  to  the  southern  portion  of  Judaea  and  the 
wilderness  of  et-Tih,  and  the  fact  that  a  partial 
catalogue  of  the  !)oa-U  I-*  given  makes  it  impiobable 
that  one  beast,  anil  iliatVict  a  savage  or  venomous 
creature,  is  intended. 

There   can   be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
l  "  •  •  "     "•    animal  intended  in  Job.    A« 

.    •  •       •-  that  some  other  extinct  or 

living  animal,  or  some  animal  type,  as  the  pachy- 
dermatous, was  intended,  it  will  be  well  to  examine, 
in  the  light  of  an  accurate  rendering,  whether  the 
description  corresponds  to  that  of  the  hippopotamus. 

15  Behold  behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee  ; 

r,  -    "  ',i    ox. 

W  N   •         •.*.••!     *       i  his  loins, 

And  his  power  in  the  muscles  of  his  belly. 
17  He  lowers  his  tail  like  a  cedar  : 

The  sinews  of  his  thigh  are  braided  together 
13  His  bones  are  tubes  of  copper, 

Their  bulk  as  a  forging  of  iron. 
i»  He  is  the  first;  of  God's  works  : 

He  who  made  him  gave  him  his  swo«L 

20  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  pastuie  ; 

All  the  beasts  of  the  field  spoit  there. 

21  Beneath  the  lot/us  tree  he  lieth  down, 

In  the  shadow  of  the  reed  and  swamp. 

22  The  lotus  trees  overshadow  him  , 

The  willows  of  the  streams  surround  him. 

23  Behold  the  river  swells,  and  he  does  not  flee  ; 

He  is  confident  though  Jordan  were  poured  into  his  mouth. 

24  Will  one  take  him  before  his  eyes  ; 

Or  will  one  bore  his  nostrils  with  hooka  (rings)? 

Kemembering  that  this  is  Oriental  poetry,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  does  not  well  apply  to  the 
lii;-|»o'>o  <',m.u>:  he  is  herbivorous  (v.18)  ;  he  ia 
remarkable  lor  the  stoutness  of  his  body  (v.16)  \  his 
tail  is  thick  and  rigid,  and  his  legs  sinewy  (v.17)  ; 
his  bones  are  solid  (v.18)  ;  he  is  the  largest  animal 
indigenous  in  Bible  lands;  his  teeth  cut  the 
herbage  as  with  a  sword  (v.19)  ;  he  conies  up  out  of 
the  water  to  the  pknlaiioi'-  to  feed;  the  term  hill 
U  «|."",',  V  »  to  Jo*  dk^uuo'.^  as  well  as  to  high, 
i  'i  .  .  i  ,  '.  •  .inguage  of  poetry  could  be  used  of  the 
knolls  arising  from  the  general  level  of  the  Nile 
basin  (y.20);  the  lotus  tree  (Zw/phw  ^Lotus,  L.)  is 
common,  as  also  reeds  and  swamps,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods where  he  dwells  (v,21)  ;  so  also  the  willows 
by  the  streams  (v,2J)  ;  the  allusion  to  the  inundation 
of  Egypt  fits  his  case^v.33);  his  strength  is  such 
that  a  direct  attack  is  hazardous,  and  the  poet 
challenges  the  reader  to  bore  his  nostuls,  and  lead 
him  with  a  hook  or  ring  like  an  ox  (v.24). 

The  allusion  to  behemptl  *•   "     ;    •      .•*»:•»  «Vi 
climax  which  is  reached  in  i-  •  t  o^n,,1 

The  poet  began  (ch.  38)  with  the  foundation  of 
the  earth,  advanced  to  the  powers  of  inanimate 
nature,  then  through  the  lesser  phenomena  of 
animal  life  to  the  largest  of  the  tnuulrapeds,  to 
finish  with  the  invulnerable,  untamable  s  king  over 
all  the  children  of  pride5  (ch,  41s4). 

Ii'iKLAiuu  —  Off.  17eb.  I/ex.  &,v»  ;  Dillmann  and  Davidson 
oil  Job  40"  t  ;  Delilah  on  Is  306.  Q.. 


BEHOYE.  —  '  Behoof  is  profit,  advantage;  it 
o<  (-.,!  o-  1\  in  Pref.  to  AY  1611  *  For  the  behoof 
and  ocn  tying  of  the  unlearned.*  *  Behove,*  nov 
only  in  the  unpers.  phrase  'it  behoves,'  signifies 
necessity  ai  using  from  peculiar  fitness.  In  AY 
only  iL  51J  «u  V1  Christ  to  sufler'  (TR  ««, 
edd.  and  KY  omit),  and  He  217  e  it  bed  him  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren  (dJ^^Xe).  KY  adds 
Lk  2428,  Ac  17*  (both  &«).  J.  HASTINGS, 

BEKA     (AY    Bekah).  —  See   WEIGHTS    AND 

MEASURES. 

BEL  fa),  originally  one  of  the  Bab.  triad,  but 
synonym,  in  OT  and  Apocr.  with  Merodach,  'the 
younger  Bel/  the  tutelary  god  of  Babylon  (Jer  503 
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0144,  Is  461,  Bar  641).    See  BAAL,  BABYLONIA,  BEL 

AND  THE  DRAGON".  J.  A.  SELBIB. 

BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON.—  TT.-O  Vpct^  ati  ;>,":'<>r! 
to  the  book  of  Dn  in  the  Gr.  a-M  (,  hoi  ^  ^5;.  A> 
in  the  rest  of  Dn,  the  ordinary  printed  text  is  that 
of  Theod.  (0)  ;  but  Swete  has  given  the  text  of 
the  -  '"  ^  T  VC  MS  Chisianus,  on  the  opposite 
page  ..'•  j  '»  .  Dn.  In  B  our  stories  follow  Dn 
without  a  break  ;  in  A  Q,  with  the  intervention  of 
the  heading  Spans  ip'.  In  Vulg.  they  form  ch.  14  of 
Dn.  In  LXX  and  Syr.  -Hex.  we  have  the  heading, 
*  From  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk,  son  of  Joshua, 
of  the  tribe  of  LevL* 

Bel.  —  The  points  of  this  story  as  to  which  6  and 
LXX  agree  are  brieny  these:  —  In  Babylon  is  an 
image  of  Bel  which  Daniel  refuses  to  worship. 
The  king  e^po-tiils-ii;-,  and  shows  how  much  food 
it  daily  ,'U'\oui.-.  Pioiiel  in  reply  arranges  that 
the  king  shall  see  the  lectisternia  set,  and  the 
doors  sealed  ;  but  takes  care,  when  the  priests  are 
gone,  that  the  king  shall  see  the  floor  sieved  with 
fine  ashes.  XC.M  moi  .iing  the  seals  are  intact,  but 
the  floor  shows  marks  of  naked  feet,  and  the 
secret  door  is  revealed  by  which  the  food  has  been 
taken  away.  After  this  the  priests  are  put  to 
death  and  the  image  destroyed. 

Theod.  's  task  was  to  revise  LXX.  In  the  case 
before  us  he  had  a  document,  probably  Aram., 
which  differed  in  detail  r-  •  °*1\  •;  *  \  from  LXX. 
In  vv.s"8  he  largely  transcrioes  LAlX.;  but  after 
that  uses  his  own  materials  very  freely.  The 
chief  variations  between  9  and  LXX  are  these  : 
LXX  extracts  the  story  from  a  pseudepigraphic 
work  of  Habakkuk,  and  introduces  Daniel  as  *  a 
certain  man/  *a  •  M  i.  -on  of  Abal,  a  companion 
of  the  king.'  0  '-\  a  ;:«  lii-rj  the  story  to  Dn 
identifies  him  with'  the  prophet,  and  makes  the 
king  to  be  Cyrus,  successor  of  Astyages.  Bel's 
daily  allowance  is  in  LXX,  besides  the  flour,  4 
slisep  and  6  firkins  of  oil  ;  in  0,  40  sheep  and  6 
firkins  of  wine.  The  Phillipp's  cylinder,  i.  E.  65, 
records  that  Nebuchadrezzars  daily  offering  was 
one  fine  ox,  fish,  fowl,  etc.,  the  best  of  oil,  and  the 
choicest  wines  like  the  waters  of  a  river  (Ball, 
Speaker's  Apocr.  n.  352).  LXX  introduces  in 
vv.14*17  'honourable  priests/  friends  of  the  priest 
Daniel,  with  whose  signets  the  doors  are  sealed. 
9  does  not.  LXX  says  the  food  offered  was  found 
in  the  houses  of  the  priests.  9  omits  this.  While 
9,  not  LXX,  says  that  Daniel  destroyed  both  the 
image  and  the  Temple  of  Bel.  Cf  .  Hdt.  i.  183  ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  1. 

The  Pr«-l  --a  is  t""K"n  from  6    *•-•"     '<•'    "  .  "•      •"-   »  6are 

?.*    •(*•  \  )a  w.  •?/  '  1  $•    my  God*          •      •     :,  •'  50)  v.6 

T«  «-a,  •',  \i-  "I1  »  .V  nj;s(.i\  I  n-  .  .  .  with  the  ring  of 
Darnel.'  More  ifii,poi  j.-i-si,  houtK  r,  nro  the  cases  where  it  dis- 
cards 0,  and  fo'louH  LXX,  DA  m  \  '  *  Nothing-  has  he  ever 
eaten*;  y.18  «He  saw  all  eaten  which,  had  been  offered  to 
Bel1;  while  In  v.21  we  have  a  r.  |J|i,<>  r--,  '  •  .  'consumed 
w:  .  W.N  '<  *•  "  ,1  •  >  Bel"  LXX,  '  <  '<  i  '  «•  '  *»,  Neubauer 
!'  i  s  Vr,.f  L  '  '-'  •'•  passage  from  Midrash  Rabba  d<?  Rabba, 
whore,  in  Gieek-raUvmc  ohaiacters,  m  found  an  almost  verbatim 


transcript  of  The  Pohslta  as  given  hvLajrardc.  Tho  Vuliy  jrnts 
n  i'i  m.  e'.-i  :>tv,  IJUCIP  of  6  Th<  S\r-IIrx  in  Cermm's  J/MI 
we  ft  »/<>•  fol'-rns  L\\  ,  but  .'s»  nmrj  gives  three  readings  of 
*»:  '  iO  fr.i'ep'  for  'fm.r';  'urn  '  for  'oil*  in  v.*;  and  the 
account  ot  t  he  B.C  \mg  of  the  floor  in  v.14- 

The  Dragon.—  The  points  common  to  all  Jewish 
varieties  01  this  Haggada  are  as  follows  :  There 
was  in  Babylon  a  great  dragon.  \\  idoly  rovcied,  and 
fed  by  its  worshippers.  Daniel  w;i*  «^am  a  non- 
conformist. In  reply  to  the  king's  expostulations 
he  volunteered  to  till  the  monster,  if  the  king 
would  consent,  without  any  weapon.  Permission 
being  granted,  he  made  a  large  bolus,  of  which 
pitch  was  the  chief  ingredient,  and  threw  it  down 
the  dragon's  throat  ;  thus  causing  it  to  burst  and 
die.  The  populace,  enraged,  clamoured  for  Daniel's 
death.  Tne  king  yielded,  and  Daniel  was  cast  into 


a  den,  where  were  7  lions ;  and  he  was  there  6  01 
7  days.  On  the  last  day  Habakkuk  was  cooking 
food  for  his  reapers,  when  an  angel  came  ana 
carried  him  and  his  provisions  through  the  air  (cf. 
Ezk  88,  and  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
Besch,  Agrapha,  381  if.)  to  the  lions'  den,  to  feed 
Daniel.  When  the  king  came  and  found  Daniel 
alive,  he  magnified  J",  and  cast  the  accusers  into 
the  den,  where  they  met  with  instant  death. 

The  dragon  myth  had  a  much  wider  circulation 
than  that  of  Bel,  and  was  much  more  flexible  in  its 
details.  It  is  doubtless  a  Judaized  version  of  the 
old  Sem.  myth  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  dragon, 
which,  terrestrial,  maritime,  or  celestial,  represents 
Chaos  or  Disorder,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  god 
of  the  present  ord  ••  •>•  'Is*  •  .  In  the  Bab.  myth, 
it  is  Tihamat  who  j  ,'«  .-\  Bel-Merodachu  Bel 
let  loose  a  storm-wind  *  whicli  the  monster  received 
into  its  mouth,  and  '  with  violence  the  wind  Jailed 
its  belly,'  and  '  its  belly  was  stricken  through  *  (cf. 
Gunkel,  £'•*', .••'",//','  '//.v?  Chaos,  320-323,  and  Ball  in 
c.  T  V  . '  • '  er.  n.  347). 

"  :  •  :•  • .  v  of  the  my^th  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  almost  every  version  furnishes  details  of  its 
own.  LXX  contributes  that  Daniel  used '  SO  pounds 
of  pitch,5  v.27 ;  that  the  king  consulted  with  his  com- 
panions, v.80 ;  that  the  lions'  den  was  reserved  for 
<j  •"•,!<>•-<•!<•,  i  '  '-ieking,  and  that  the  lionswere 
i.u  i.  i'1*  oi«  i.:  .  «•<  i-  -  of  two  criminals,  v.81;  that 
the  moJe  of  death  was  selected  that  Daniel  might 
not  receive  burial,  v.82*  and  that  Habakkuk  had 
with  him  a  jug  of  mixed  wine,  v.88.  Vulg.  closely 
follows  0,  but,  besides  some  smaller  deviations,  it 
appends  a  doxology,  v.48,  after  the  manner  of  Dn 
6Se- v.  T..!;"'  i C(  V  Syr.  adheres  closely  to  9 ;  but  it 
adds,  \.f ,  i  i  a  i  i  he  long  came  to  the  den  *  to  weep 
for  Daniel,'  and  makes  a  brief  repetition  in  vA 
Neubauer's  vers.  from  Midrash  Eabba  de  Kabba, 
which  is  mostly  a  mere  transliteration  of  Syr. ,  adds 
one  item  not  found  elsewhere :  *  and  they  covered 
the  den  with  a  stone,  and  sealed  it  with  the  king's 
ring,  and  with  their  signets,'  v.81;  and  with 
Walton's  vers.  it  says,  *  the  angel  put  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  Habaklcuk.*  Baymund  Martini,  who 
wrote  an  anti-Jewish  work,  Pugio  Jfidei,  in  the 
13th  cent.,  cites  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  ••  •  •"  •  "v 
noiii;  M*->  ,  li  At;- "()•  (>i!  Genesis (Keubauer's^^ii, 
p.  xisij.  !!•  -\,  •-  ;• 'most  an  exact  counterpart 
(only  by  a  better  scribe)  of  the  unique  MS  con- 
taining Midrash  Kabba  de  Rabba,  except  a 
hiatus  by  homceoteleuton  in  v.81  (see  Delitzsch,  De 
Hdbacud  Vita,  p.  32).  Another  Midrash  gives  a 
condensed  account  of  the  dragon  myth  in  Heb., 
but  says  that  Daniel  took  straw  and  wrapped  nails 
in  it  which  pierced  the  monster's  viscera  (&&reshith 
rabba,  §  68  ;  Del.  p.  38),  Ju-'-i'  n  >  n  Cv  "  HI,  the 
pseudo-Jos.,  the  author  of  u  iss \  m>-l,N  <>!  :•  n  i  work, 
c.  A.D.  940,  ascribes  the  ,i<«'i  ii  <»i  ;iv  i.'ji^on  to 
combs  concealed  in  pitch ;  he  fixes  sunset  as  the 
hour  of  Habakkuk's  IT an^portah'on^and  says  that 
he  returned  'before  the  reapers  finished  eating/ 
Del.  op.  tit.  40. 

Gaster  (PSRA,  Xov.  Doc.  3891)  announces  the  disco  very  of  an 
Aram  tcxi  cf  trie  story  of  tie  Dra-jon  in  the  Ch  >  oi.i'if  \«  W  J^rah- 
meel  1  n  is  ho  cL-unis.  to"  be  rhi>  vcrv  text  used  In  w  in  re-,  i  s,  -i£  LXX. 
It  is  evi  ivn\\  a  bt i  il»  ing  document.  I tfa  dialect,  lm  h  \n  \  ocahu- 
lary  and  ^rarninniKMl  forms,  is  that  of  Onke  oa  ii  is  a  longer 
narrali>e  than  any  ether,  and  postcbseb  some  in..q  ir  rpadnif?s , 
aa,  «.^r.,  *flax'inv.27;  •  without  sword  or  spear,'  v.*» ;  4  Daniel 
was  in  the  den  seven  days,'  v.J° ;  '  land  of  Israel,'  v.*8 ;  '  and 
when  Habatkuk's  spirit  returned  to  him,'  v.37.  But  the 
antiquity  of  its  lext  is,  I  think,  most  clearly  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  it  contains  many  readings  found  in  the  several  TSS,  but 
until  now  deemed  unique  ;  and  thus  it  seems  to  be  a  *  Source/ 
With  the  Vulg.  only,  it  reads,  '  behold  now,*  v.« ;  *  what  ye 


*The  Aram,  word  for  *  storm-wind*  is  Nflj^T ;  tor  *  pitch,' 
Kf  n.  Is  this  an  accident?  or  does  it  not  rather  indicate  that 
the  story  circulated  in  Aram  ,  and  thus  *  pitch*  was  in  time 
substituted  for  •  storm-wind '?  Cf  the  omission  of  y  in  73 

for  Vtf3, 


BELA 


BELIAL 


,1  v27;  and  *from  the  den  of  lions,'  v42.  With  Syr. 
onK  it.  u'.ids,  'and  the  dragon  swallowed  them,  and  died,'  v.2?  ; 
*Mg  Loici,'  v83;  'm  one  hour'  v.^  ;  '  who  slandered  Daniel,' 
v.4*.  With  Josippon,  it  adds  that  the  ana  el  took  Babakkuk 
'with  the  food  that  was  in  his  hands,"  v.^6,  and  states  that 
Daniel  put  iron  combs  in  the  pitch,  and  that,  when  the  pitch 
melted,  the  combs  pierced  the  viscera  of  the  dragon,  and  thus 
caused  its  death,  v,2u. 

Language.  —  Most  scholars,  from  Eichhom  to 
Konig,  have  considered  the  orig.  lang.  of  these 
stories  to  be  Greek  ;  "but  Gaster's  discovery  looks 
strongly,  if  not  decisively,  in  favour  of  Aramaic. 
The  confusion  of  s  •  !,-:i-  •  '  -i"1  and  K§\T=  pitch, 
points  in  the  sans  •  '  .  !  '  awkward  word 
(LXX14)  <r<t>poLyi<rdfji,evo$—Mn  is  best  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  latter  was  read  for  QflD=/cAeI0*as  ; 
and  besides  this,  many  divergent  parallel  readings 
yield,  when  translated,  very  similar  Aram,  words, 
e.g.  — 


17  look  at  seals, 

18  king  rejoiced,      rm 

19  see  the  guile,     mpz? 
si  /of  the  doomed,  man 

\  =  ireptKaBdpjucLTOL 
40  in  the  midst,  Vulg., 
aa/slandered,  rr 

\So  Chr,  Syr, 


safe  .  .  .  ?  * 
looked, 
threshold,    , 
and  2  rams, . 


Vanan 


man  ' 


in  the  den,  Chr,  .  3:3 
/cause  of  his  irsmp  K^J? 
\destruction,  So  9,  Vulg, 


Canonidty. — The  Roman  Church  admits  the 
£CRi;inc.iOi5S  of  these  stories,  as  of  the  rest  of  the 
LXX ;  and  in  the  uncritical  age  of  the  early 
Church,  many  Gr.  and  Lat.  Fathers  (r'.oicsl  them 
as  part  of  Dn,  e.g.  Irenaeus,  iv.  5. 2 ;  l'\  •  ml!"  an,  de 
idolplatria,  c.  18;  and  Cyprian,  ad  Fortunatum3  c.  11. 
Julius  Africanus  was  the  first  to  call  the  matter  in 
dispute,  in  his  Letter  to  Origen.  Origen  replied ; 
and  in  his  Stromata,  Book  x.,  expounded  Susanna 
and  BeL  From  this  exposition  Jerome  quotes  in 
his  commentary  on  Dn  13.  14.  In  his  Prcefatio  in 
Danielem,  Jerome,  while  ir.  *•>•::•  j»,':li\  with 
Africanus,  conceals  himself  !•  »"•:.?•  i  •  :".'  i  Jew. 
He  Pfir-s  ]K-  1'ul  bcanl  a  Jew  deride  the  Gr,  additions 
to  JDn.  Tin,  J<vv  a-ko<l  v.  hat  miracle,  or  indication 
of  divine  inspiration,  there  was  in  a  dragon's  being 
killed  by  a  piece  of  pitch ;  or  in  the  detection  of  the 
tricks  of  the  priests  of  Bel.  These  things  were  done 
rather  by  the  prudence  of  a  clever  man  than  by  the 
prophet  -•  I  '  '  •  to  Habakkuk's  aerial  flight, 
with  a  •  •  •  <,,•::,'  in-  Hs  hand,  the  Jew  refused 
to  accept  &z&  ba  as  at  all  parallel:  since  Ezk 
in  the  spirit  saw  himself  being  carried,  and  *  was 
brought  in  visions  of  God  to  Jerus.'  Still  Jerome, 
in  view  of  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
'  Additions,'  decided  to  publish  them  *  veru  ante- 
posito,'  Other  objections  urged  more  recently  are 
(1)  the  inconsistencies  of  0  and  LXX,  and  their 
many  improbabilities.  (2)  That  •.  •  • 
was  unknown  in  Babylon  (so  Eia  ,  '. 
This  is  probably  true ;  but  (he  T-  1  .""•  •:";  ••  had  a 
snake de'ity.  Cl.  Biiudissin  in  Tierzog,  art.  *  Urache 
zu  Babel,'  and  Bull,  357.  (3j  The  image  of  Bel 
was  not  destroTod  in  tbo  reign  of  Cyrus,  but  by 
Xerxes;  Hdt.  il  183. 

LITERATURE. — For  MSS  in  which  our  stories  are  found,  see 
DASIHJ     The  best  Com    is  Ball's  in  Spt  •"    V    f 
useful  helps  are  Bissell  in  Lange's  series ;          *•     •     ."'  •»       /  • 
zu  den  A  poc.  vol  i. ;  Zookler  in  Kgf.  JSTo? »       ' 
Habacuci vita  atque  cetate,  1842;  Schiire1,  i'.//'  , 

Josippon  ben  Gonon,  etl.  Breithanpt,  1710;  7.  ri7,  6"£'  M'L  iiKtl. 
Vaitragc,  p.  129 fl.,  1892;  Xeubaucr,  Tolit,  O.\l-oid,  ItaS. 

J.  T.  MAESHALL. 

BELA  (^|). — I*  *The  son  of  Beor  reigned  in 
Edom ;  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Dinhabah. 
And  Bela  died,  and  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah  of 
Bozrah  reigned  in  Ms  stead '  (Gn  3632- »,  cf.  1  Ch 
I48*-).  The  close  resemblance  of  this  name  to  that 
oi  *  Balaam  (if<2}t  the  son  of  Beor,'  the  seer,  is 
noteworthy,  imd  hfis  jriven  rise  to  the  Targ.  of 
Jon n than  reading  'Balaam  the  son  of  Beor'  in 


Apparci  t]y  Bela,  the  first  Edomite  king,  was  noc 
a  native  of  Eckrai.  Possibly  we  have  in  these  names 
the  preservation  of  an  old  tradition  respecting  the 
succession  of  dynasties  and  their  royal  residences. 
Of  Dinhabah  nothing  is  known  ;  but,  according  to 
Knobel,  the  name  Danaba  is  found  in  connexion 
with  Palmyrene  Syria  (Ptol.  5.  15.  24),  Danabe 
with  Babylonia  (Zosim.  Mist.  3.  27),  and  Dannaba 
with  Moab  (Onomast.  1.  14.  f.  ed.  Lag.).  Bela  the 
son  of  Beor  may  have  been  of  Aramaean  origin. 
For  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates  (Nu  225,  cf.  Dt  235), 
a  town  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Pitiu  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
river,  at  its  .,  \  "  -  •  T  °ie  Sadshur  '^-^}.  ,1 
little  south':1-  (,  .'  :.  -•  (see  Schr^ei,  CL'J.'' 
i.  143).  Now,  when  this  fact  is  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mention  of  the  sixth  Edomite 
king  (Gn  3637),  who  -i-'t-,  •ii.i»,"i»\v  came  from  the 
same  Euphratic  regioiij  '>.«,:!  •!  o1  Behoboth  by  the 
Kiver'  (Eehoboth  being  placed  by  some  Assyri- 
ologists  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Chaboras,  Biehm  HWB*  1291),  there  is  evidently 
some  ground  for  the  theory  that  Bela  the  son  of 
Beor  was  an  Arameean,  o*  jo-'My  Tlittite,  con- 
queror who  came  from  the  1;;  n\-  ,-•  i  i:v,  Euphrates. 
Still,  nothing  is  known  of  him  ;  and  even  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain  ;  nor  can  we  at 
present  say  whether  Beor  (  =  *  burning  '),  whose  son 
he  is  termed,  was  a  man  or  a  local  deity. 

The  Sept.  transliterates  BdXa/c  (Cod.  A),  BdXe/c 
(Cod  E),  as  if  Bela  was  to  be  identified  with  the 
king  of  Moab  rather  than  with  the  seer. 

2.  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  (Gn  4621, 
Nu  2688,  1  Ch  76  81).    According  to  1  Ch  8s  he  was 
the  father  of  Addar,  Gera,   Abihud,  Abishua, 
Naaman,  Alioah,  Gera  (a  second  mention),  Shep- 
huphan  and  Huram.    According  to  Nu  2640  the 
sons  of  Bela  were  Ard  and  Naaman. 

3.  *  The  son  of  Azaz,  the  son  of  Shema,  the  son 
of  Joel,  who  dwelt  in  Aroer,  even  unto  Nebo  and 
Baal-meon  ;  and  eastward  he  dwelt  even  unto  the 
entering  in   of   the  wilderness   from  the   river 
Euphrates'  (1  Ch  58*  *).    He  was  a  Eeubenite,  and 
a  dweller  in  the  Moabite  territory^    It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  B.,  like  the  Edomite  king  men- 
tioned above,  seems  to  have  been  l>j-'llii,HriHy 
connected  with  the  Euphrates.         H.  i..  11^  ;  »:. 


BEL1ITES,  THE  (%$30),  the  descendants  of  Bela 
(2),  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
mentioned  in  Nu  26s8. 


BELA  (y^),  Gn  142-8.—  -A  name  of  ZOAK. 

BELCH.—  Ps  597  '  they  b.  out  with  their  mouth  ' 
^n,  used  again  in  a  bad  sense  Ps  944,  RV  'prate*  ; 
but  in  a  good  sense  192  *  utter  speech,'  Del.  '  well 
forth  speech5;  and  119171'  utter  praise').  B.»  which 
is  orig,  to  void  wind  noisily  from  the  stomach  by 
the  mouth,  is  rarely  used  in  a  good  sense,  though 
Wyclif  has  'belkid  out  a  good  word'  in  Ps  451 
(Bv  '  overfloweth  with  a  goodly  matter  ')  ;  rather 
as  Pianyliui-i,  Miw%s%  ii.  67,  *I  belcht  owt  blas- 
phcriiyo'l)ji\\!ing.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

BELEMUS  (B^Xe/tos),  1  Es  2W  (w,  LXX).    See 

BlSHLAM. 

BELIAL  (uv:u-).—  The  common  view  is  that  this 
word  id  dei  nod  fioni  ^  not,  and  Vgj  in  Hiph.  to 
profit  ;  and  that  its  primary  meaning  is  *  worthless- 
ness/  *  wickedness,'  and  its  secondary  *  destruction.' 
But  Cheyne  has  sought  to  show  (Expositor,  June 
1895,  p.  433)  that  this  derivation  is  erroneous,  and 
that  the  primary  meaning  is  'hopeless  ruin,'  and 
the  secondary  'great  or  ox  u  cm  o  wickedness.'  Ht, 
regards  the  word  as  a  mythological  survival,  the 


BELIE 


BELSHAZZAE 
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naiae  of  'the  subterranean  watery  abyss1  which 
was  understood  to  mean  '  the  depth  which  lets  no 
man  return  '  (nW:  ^9).  In  the  OT  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  '  wortlnessness  '  or  *  wickedness'  is  mostly 
found  in  combination  with  a  noun  :  '  \  '  ' 
(1  S  I16),  'thing'  (Dt  15°),  'man'  (IS:-,..-  i7 
201,  PriG27),  'witness'  (Pr  1928),  'person'  (Pr  612), 
'men'  (1  S  SO22),  '  sons'  (Dt  131S,  Jg  19-'22G13,  1  S  2la 
1027  2517,  2  S  2369  1  K  2110-18,  2  Ch  137),  and  in  the 
'  "*"  *  "  "  •  '  *  Vulg.  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
as  if  a  proper  name  ;  so  also 
frequently  in  the  RV  ;  but  the  margin  here  gives 
:er.d'j:in*.,3,  'base  fellows/  'wicked  woman,'  etc., 
which  tiie  American  Revisers  desired  to  see  in  the 
test.  TV  i-  1:  to  the  poverty  of  the  Heb.  language 
in  ,'  ;;;<•'.'  i>-.  this  combination  was  *a  favourite 
expression  in  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  monarchical 
period  '  for  sinners  of  *  deepest  dye.*  In  the  sense 
of  *  destruction  '  the  word  is  found  only  four  times, 
Ps  IS4  KV  *  floods  of  ungodliness'  ;  but  Cheyne  and 
others,  'the  rushing  streams  of  ??  "Vf>"'  «  '  ;  Ps  418 
AV  and  RV  *an  evil  disease';  -XV.'i  :  '  AV  'a 
wicked  counsellor,'  "RV  '  that  counselleth  wicked- 
ness/ but  Cheyne  assigns  to  belial  here  the  sense 
of  'hopeless  ruin'  ;  I1*  AV  'the  wicked/  RV  'the 
wicked  one/  but  others  render  *  the  destroyer  '  j 
and  Cheyne  sees  here  already  a  transition  to 
the  absolute  use  of  the  word  as  a  personal 
name  for  Satan,  found  in  2  Co  81B.  In  this 
passage  the  AV  and  RV  both  read  pe\ta\  ;  but  the 
reading  now  usually  preferred  is  /teMop,  which  is 
'either  to  be  ascribed  to  the  harsh  Syr.  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  peXJaX,  or  must  be  derived 
from  IE:  fe,  lord  of  the  forest.1  St.  Paul  uses  the 
word  as  a  name  of  Satan  with  reference  to  unclean 
heathenism  ;  and  his  use  shows  that  the  word  had 
come  to  be  used  <<,!<"  July  as  a  proper  name. 
Milton  gives  this  :i»m,  ;o  :  -10  fallen  angel  who  is 
the  representative  of  impurity  (Par.  Lost,  L  490- 
505  ;  Par.  Reg.  ii.  150).  A.  E.  GARVIE. 

BELIE.—  To  belie  is  to  tell  lies  about  a  person 
or  thing,  as  Wis  I11  'the  mouth  that  belieth 
slayeth  the  soul*  (/cara^ei/So^-ai,  in  ref.  to  icara- 
\a\ta  «:»<•>•":  V,':  '  hM»ii  '-med  before).  Then  '  to 
give  th<-  .  <•  iv,  cor,;  HI.,(II/  as  Jer  512  *  They  have 
belied  the  Lord  '  (B?O;>,  RV  '  denied  '). 

J.  HASTINGS.     ! 

BELIEF  occurs  in  AV  only  2  Th  218  «  b.  of  the 
truth  '  (Gr.  irt<rrt$)  ;  to  which  RV  adds  Ro  1017  *  b. 
cometh  of  hearing  '  (Gr.  vbru,  AV  '  faith  ').  '  Un- 
belief* occurs  frequently,  as  tra  of  direlQeta  or 
See  FAITH.  J.  HASTINGS. 


BELL.  —  Bells  as  a  means  of  making  a  public 
call  seem  to  have  been  quite  unknown  in  the 
Mediterranean  world  until  late  Roman  times. 
Judging  from  the  great  development  in  China  and 
India,  and  in  Buddhistic  worship,  it  seems  prob- 


IOTOTAST  BULLS. 


able  that  the  use  of  large  bells  is  due  to  the 
farther  East.    The  means  of  public  call  among  the 


Hebrews  was  never  by  a  bell,  but  by  trumpets  j 
these  are  stated  to  be  of  silver  (Nu  102),  and  are 
shown  as  a  special  part  of  the  holy  spoils  on  the 
arch  of  Titus,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  ram's 
horn,  shophar^  is  still  used  in  synagogues.  On.  a 
small  scale,  tinkling  bells  were  used  ior  religious 
_ ,  •'.-.-  ".-.  ,ost-Exodic  times  in  Egypt,  as  among 
:  c  v-'j  i »» -.  But  they  are  only  mentioned  on  the 
borders  of  the  high  priest's  robe  (Ex  283<J  D^DJ^§)  ;  and 
the  tinkling  there  was  probably  by  their  striking  the 

*',"'',•  •        rather  than  by  a  clapper. 

.  '*.  ,  0  *,  -t  '  x  ..megranates  is  apparently 
the  old  Egyp.  lotus  and  bud  border*  such  a  pattein 
having  lost  its  original  meaning  in  course  of 
transfer  to  other  lands.  See  AET.  The  bells  of 
the  horses  referred  to  in  Zee  I420  (m??9)  seem  more 
likely  to  be  bridles,  as  in  AVm,  as  a  small  horse-bell 
*•_.>;  :;•:*!!  Y,,  !".,-  !'"  '•'!'  •-tlioiongli.iigll" 
%'f  •  -  V  <;•  J1  ,  i",  -.  **  ••  <  i  ,  •  of  the  ball  and 
slit  form  were  used  in  JPal,  in  late  J  ewish  times,  as 
one  was  found  at  Tell  el-Hesy. 

W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETEIE. 

BELLOWS.— The  only  mention  of  bellows  in 
Scripture  is  Jer  B29  ( nap).  Derivation,  *  context,  and, 
in  particular,  the  evidence  of  the  VSS  (LXX  0u<r^r^p, 
Vulg.  sufflatorium,  Pesh.  wy**1?^/?.  Tf»r«.  TO«  r,.1W) 
blacksmith's  bellow  -  •  <  i-"i  •:«'!<  \  \t\(.  •  :<sj ;,', 


'  'J  •      •      '•    ..     /i      •   'V\jlVt  J  t    jtJLOO^<   l/t/f.    ii«    "X1KJ»  ¥T  C    \JL\J    MMJU 

know  if  the  Jews  had  the  bellows  as  an  article  of 
domestic  furniture,  the  reference  above  being  to  the 
bellows  of  the  metal-smelter.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  bellows  as  used  for  this  purpose  in 
aiuluilr  •..  ,  "-;".\o-,r  Vt  ;ivl  •,-•  -i-  «//,.•/  ..... 
;isr>i;ii.;Ji'o.  '!"•  ,  '^"jM^H'o-.-ii;:  -•  '''",»•!-  j-.^a 
leather  bag,  ser  '..-.  1  1  j"i,  ;',:»'•.  ,.,  n  <\  "".I'j-,  ."-om 
which  a  large  pipe  extended  for  carrying  the  wind 
to  the  fire.  They  [the  bellows]  were  worked  by 
the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them,  with 
one  under  each  foot,  pressing  them  alternately, 
while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a 
string  he  neld  in  nis  hand.'  The  tube  or  pipe 
seems  to  have  been  of  reed,  *  tipped  with  a  metal 
point,  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire'  (Wilk, 
loc.  tit.).  A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

BELLY.—  See  BODY. 


BELM1IM  (BeX£a£/i  Jth  7s,  BaiX/iafr  Jth  44).—  It 
seems  to  have  lain  south  of  Dpthan,  but  the  topo- 
graphy of  Judith  is  very  difficult.  Bileam  in 
Manasseh  lay  farther  nortn  than  Dothan. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BELOVED  is  the  tr»  of  nn$  'dhabh,  to  love  ;  or 
i  di  "    •       "  "  .  the  original  of  -rnddvidh  David) 
used  ".  :  ,  ,  .  elsewhere  only  Is  51  (  a  song  of 

my  b/  ;  or  [TT]  yddMdh,  as  Ps  1272  '  he  giveth 
his  b.  sleep';  or  19171?  malym&dh,  only  Hos  916 
*  the  b.  fruit  of  their  womb!'  And  in  NT  either 
dy&Trdw  or  (mo-i  frt^].)  o-/ar.-;roj.  The  latter  word 
has  been  trd  'JeniU-  b."  in  nmo  places  (RV  always 
omits  'dearly'),  and  *  well-beloved  '  in  three 
places  (RV  omits  '  well  ').  '  Dearly  b/  is  found 
in  OT,  only  Jer  127  'the  dearly  b.  of  my  soul' 
(JIVTT  yedMdMth,  so  RV).  'Well-beloved*  is 
found  Ca  I13  (-fa  RV  'beloved'),  Is  5l6fe[in;]  so 
RV).  *  Greatly  b/  is  given  in  Da  928  1011-  19,  in  ref. 
to  Daniel,  as  trn  of  ni-»Drj  (or  nhDQ)  Mmddl'idth,  lit. 
'desirable  things,'  thus  Q2*  '  thou  art  greatly  b.'  = 
'  thou  art  a  precious  treasure.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

BELSHAZZAR  is  mentioned  in  Dn  as  the  son  of 

Nebuchadrezzar,  and  the  last  ro",  :»"";-  l\ing  of 
Babylon,  just  on  the  eve  of  its  f,,ii.  U  ',.•<*  Cyrus. 
The  word  appears  in  the  forms  -,  NV  -  I  »•»  V  and 
hFrom  n£i:  to  blow.  The  formation  In  Heb.  denotes  av 
instrument  or  tool  ;  see  Barth,  £fominalbdgt  etc.,  1894,  §  1690, 
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BELSHAZZAK, 


BENAIAH 


(Dn  71).  LXX  and  Th.  read  BaXratrdp,  and 
^.  x.  xL  2)  says  that  among  the  Bab.  he  was 
known  as  son  of  Na/Soa^Xos.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  him  as  Labynetus  u.  son  of  Labynetus  I.  (Ne- 
buchadrezzar). Xen.  (Cyrop.  vu.  5.  3)  says  that 
Babylon  was  taken  by  night  while  the  inhabitants 
weie  revelling, 

But  there  is  one  prolific  source  of  information  for 
this  period  and  king,  viz.  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
In  these  we  hnd  that  the  last  king  of  Babylon  was 
Nabonidus  (Na-bu-ncfid})  and  that  his  liistborn 
son  was  named  Belbhazzar.  One  method  of  writing 

the  name  is  as  follows; 


'may  Bel  protect  the  king.'  He 
was  thus  the  prince-regent  of  the  throne.  The 
••I'lho'I!}  for  these  statements  is  the  following  (in 
"  I.1  "  !  ,  M  -o»  •*  W.  Asiatic  Inscr.  L  68,  col,  u.  line  24  f  .  )  : 
*and  as  for  Bel-s"arra~iisur,  the  exalted  son,  the 
offspring  of  my  body,  do  thou  cause  the  adoration 
of  thy  great  divinity  to  exist  in  his  heart  ;  may  he 
not  give  way  to  sin;  may  he  be  satisfied  with 
life's  abundance.*  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
was  related  as  grandson  (cf.  Dn  511)  to  the  old 
monarch  and  creator  of  the  new  Bab.  empire. 
According  to  the  inscr.  Nabonidus  was  son  of  Nabu- 
balat-su-ikbi  Rawlinson  conjectures  (Herodot. 
E^?>  y  vlil.  g  23)  that  B.  may  have  been  related  to 
Xcft'vx-i.u'rcAwir  through  his  mother  (Dn  511),  the 
wide-awake  counsellor  on  that  last  fateful  night. 
Schrader's  theory  (COT  ii.  132  f.),  that  'father7  Is 
used  here  in  the  "  •<  :  C  -  ••"*•}  ;*»••  of  predecessor 
and  ruler  in  the  *"<sv  n  i  f  •  -  ;,  <  <,.  Bab.  history,  is 
more  plausible.  Such  usage  is  held  by  some  to  be 
paralleled  by  f  Jehu,  son  of  Omri  *  (Layard's  Inscr, 
p.  982  ;  BawL  WAI  vol.  hi.  p.  5),  when  Jehu  was 
the  '..'''*•  •  ''  •  u*  Omrfs  <1\  •»;••*  'y.  (See  on  other 
side  S  x  .'.  '."  •/  525  if.)  U  !-.  i'li<>n  just  possible 
that  i'1  v  i  •<  :  of  Dn  intended  only  to  designate 
B.  as  &  successor  of  king  Nebuchadrezzar  on  the 
throne.  It  appears  from  at  least  three  contract 
tablets  (StrassTnaier,  Bab.  Te&tet  Tw7!  i'*f:ri  von 
Nabonidus,  vols.  i.  and  iii.,  and  Tablets,  Nos.  184, 
581,  and  688  ;  a  tr.  by  Sayce  in  JSP,  new  ser.  iii. 
124-126}  that  B.  was  a  man  of  some  property,  and 
was  obliged  to  transact  l>u-sn-  -  MI  lejjn!  principles. 
On  one  tablet  we  find  that  *the  secretary  of  B., 
the  son  of  the  king,'  Nebo-yukin-akhi,  leases  a 
house  for  a  term  of  three  years,  for  one  and  one- 
half  manehs  of  silver,  sub-letting  of  the  house 
being  forbidden,  as  well  as  interest  on  i\\^  n»o-"  y. 
Dated,  *5th  year  of  Nabonidus  king  of  i>!-l>  ,'  /'•  . 
B.C.  551.  On  the  second  tablet  facts  of  greater 
interest  appear  :  *  The  sum  of  20  manehs  of  silver 
for  wool,  the  property  of  B.,  the  son  of  the  king, 
which  has  been  handed  over  to  Iddin-Merodach 
.  .  .  through  the  agency  of  Nebo-?abit  the 
steward  of  the  house  or  B.,  the  son  of  the  king, 
and  the  secretaries  of  the  son  of  the  king  .  .  . 
The  house  of  ...  the  Persian  and  all  his  property 
in  town  and  country  shall  be  the  security  of  B., 
the  son  of  the  king,  until  he  shall  pay  in  full  the 
money  aforesaid,'  Dated,  '  llth  year  of  Nabonidus 
king  *  [of  Bab.],  i.e.  B.C.  545.  On  the  third  tablet, 
a  steward,  Nebo-?abit-ida,  of  the  house  of  B.,  had 
lent  through  a  loans-broker  a  sum  of  money, 
and  taken  as  security  the  crops  to  be  grown  n  - 
Babylon.  Dated  at  '  Babylon,  the  27th  day  of  i  -f 
second  Adar,  the  12th  year  of  Nabonidus,  king  of 
Babylon/  i.e.  B.C.  544. 

Tj&ere  is  now  ample  evidence  that  this  'son  of 
the  king  *  held  a  high  office  under  his  father-king 
On  «n  annalist  ic  tnmcL  of  Nabonidus  (cf.  Pinches 
in  TSHA  vu.  1,13  ft  ),  the  prince-regent,  in  the  7th 
year  of  his  father's  reign,  was  with  the  army  in 
Akkad  with  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom,  the 
king  himself  being  in  Tema.  This  describes  the 
same  condition  of  things  in  the  9th,  10th,  arid  llth 


years.  In  the  17th  year  Cyrus  led  his  forces  across 
the  boundary  lines  of  Babylonia.  Nabonidus,  with 
the  army  stationed  in  Akkad,  attempted  to  defend 
Sippar  against  the  invader.  But  on  the  14th  of 
Tammuz  the  city  fell,  without  a  stroke,  into  the 
hands  of  Cyrus,  and  Nabonidus  fled.  On  the  16th 
the  general  of  the  ariny  of  Cyi'is,  Cob'yas,  entered 
Babylon  *  without  fighting/  XeiditJ.  during  nor 
after  the  battle  at  Sippar  do  we  find  the  name 
of  B.  on  the  somewhat  mutilated  and  broken  in- 
scriptions within  our  reach.  By  some  (e.g.  Schrader) 
he  is  thought  to  have  perished  in  a  battle  at 
Akkad  j  ace.  to  others  (as  Finches  and  Homniel), 
he  was  slain  in  the  hnal  taking  of  Babylon. 

!:•  i  k  '  *  1  '  the  refl.  in  the  article,  Schrader,  COT  * 
,.ii,.  -  ,.  Light  /rot  '•  •  '.  •  "  mwnentu, 
p  158,  and  HUM  pp  497,  525ff.;  •  i  ..  '»  '.  ht  on  the 
JSible  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  29Sff  •  .  •  •'  p.  203  ff.; 
and  Whitehouse  and  others  m  £!sopc,,\  i  ,,  :  ;,  v.  41,  69, 
180,  285,  382,  474.  See  also  art.  BABYLONIA,  p.  2296. 

IEA  M.  PEICS. 


BELTESH1M1R  (i?W&3,  Ba\ra<rc£/>),  the  Chal- 
<1  j-.i  u  ri.'iMO  ^i1  on  to  Daniel  (I)n  I7  22651J).  Opinion? 
diHer  as  to  whether  the  first  part  of  the  compound 
contains  the  name  of  Bel  (male)  or  of  Beltis  or  Bilat 
(female).  The  latter  view  is  supported  by  Sir  Ii. 
JKawlinson  and  Sayce,  the  former  by  Canon  Kaw- 
linson  (Ancient  Monarchies,  m.  82).  Those  who 
derive  the  word  from  Bel  have  explained  it  in 
different  ways.  (1)  It  is  asserted  that  Bel  is  here 
a  genitive  form,  and  that  zar-^sar  ("V  )=  prince  : 
'the  prince  whom  Bel  favours'  (Ges,).  (2)  The 
word  is  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  Bel-baldtsu- 
w^tr=*Bi-l  ]»'o!o(»  Ins  life*  (Fried.  Delitzsch). 
(3)  It  is  clmxoil  4-o-r  Bel,  tisha  (Heb.  Ryv  *a 
secret')  and  usur  (n^)=to  guard  —  the  composition 
of  the  elements  giving  a  meaning  which  might  be 
considered  appropriate  in  the  case  of  Daniel. 

G.  WALKER. 

BEN  (p  *son').—  -A  Levite,  1  Ch  1518,  omitted  ia 
parallel  list  in  v.20  in  both  MT  and  LXX.  The 
latter  omits  it  also  in  the  first-named  passage. 

BEN-ABINAB1B  (a-ipjn^  AV  <son  of  Abina- 
dab').  —  One  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officers 
(1  K  411). 

BENAIAH  (w^,  titf,  <3"  hath  built  up').—  1.  Son 
of  Jehoiada,  a  priest  (see  JEHOIADA)  of  Kabzeel, 
a  town  in  the  S.  of  Judah  (Jos  1521)«  B.  is  an 
(  .  %  •  M  •  '  ,  (  ,  r  r  „  "Jent  faithful  soldier.  A  f  mighty 
:  .  .  '  •••,"'  he  is  not  specially  men- 

tioned in  J>  '  .•  I  .,  ,-i(V"  cHirijiHr.ii,  but  was 

captain  of  the  bodyguaid  of  ('!•'  'ui'i  j-  (Carites, 
2  S  2023,  Kethibh,  cf,  2  K  U4)  and  Pelethites  (2  S  818). 
The  EVm  'council'  for  'guard'  in  2  S  23s3  is 
supported  by  the  LXX  and  Vulg.,  and  by  1  Ch 
27*J,  if  we  read  with  Bertheau  and  Graf  '  after 
Ahithophel  was  Benaiah,  son  of  Jehoiada  J  (instead 
of  *  J.  son  of  B.*),  as  'king's  counsellor.'  He  was 
captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month,  his 
lieutenant  being  his  son  Ammizabad  (1  Ch  27  5*  6)* 

His  special  exploits  indicate  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary activity.  They  are  detailed  in  2  S  2320ff* 
(copied  1  Ch  II22).  (a)  *  He  slew  the  two  [sons  of] 


(b)  A  lion  having  been,  in  winter  time,  driven  by 
hunger  near  human  habitations,  and  fallen  into  a  pit 
or  (b  \  well,  Benaiah  descended  into  it  and  killed  the 
uiM  boiist  Jr)  ILc  encountered  an  Egyptian  cham- 
pion (5  cubits  high,  Ch)  whose  spear  was  like  the 
side  of  a  ladder,  &s  &\ov  &a#d0/>as  (Ewald,  the  beam 
of  a  bridge,  EV  *  like  a  weaver's  beam').  Benaiah, 
who  was  armed  only  with  a  staff,  grappled  with  his 
cumbrously  armed  antagonist,  and  slew  him  with 
his  own  spear.  These  feats  gave  him  a  place  above 
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*  the  thirty,*  and  last  of  the  second  three  mighty 
men  j  the  others  ))eu:«,  Abishai,  and  probably  Joab. 
It  is  implied  (£  S  15'"j  that  he  accompanied  David 
in  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  he  remained  faith- 
ful during  Adonijah'a  rebellion  (1  K  I8-10'26).  At 
David's  request  he  assisted  Zadok  and  Nathan  in 
the  coronation  of  Solomon  (w.82- w'  **).  On  this 
occasion  he  makes  a  speech  to  David,  which  is 
re-echoed  by  the  king's  servants  (v.4*).  As  chief 
of  the  bodyguard  he  executed  Adoni  jaL  (1  K  S25), 
Joab  (v.29^),  and  Shimei  (v.48;.  iLc  succeeded 
Joab  as  captain  of  the  host  under  Solomon  (1  K  235 
4*.  2.  (2  S  2330,  1  Ch  II31)  One  of  David's  mighty 
men,  of  Pirathon  in  Ephraim  ( Jg  121S- 15).  He  was 
captain  of  the  host  for  the  eleventh  month  (1  Ch 
27%  3,  (1  Ch  4WJ  A  prince  of  Simeon.  $.  (1  Ch 
1518*20  16B)  A  Levite  singer,  in  David's  time,  'of 
the  second  degree,'  who  played  'with  psalteries 
set  to  Alamoth.'  8.  (1  Ch  1524  16*)  A  priest,  in 
David's  time,  who  *did  blow  with  the  trumpets 
before  the  ark.'  6,  (2  Ch  2014)  An  Asaphite  Levite, 
ancestor  of  Jahaziel.  7,  (2  Ch  3113)  A  Levite,  in 
Hezekiah's  time,  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  dedi- 
cated things.  8,  9,  10,  11.  (Ezr  lo25-80-85-48)  Four 
of  those  who  'had  taken  strange  wives.'  In  1  Es 
928.  si.  84.  85^  Banneas,  Naidus,  Mamdai,  Banaias 
robswct^c'y.  12.  (Ezk  II1-18)  Father  of  Pelatiah, 
one  o±  the  *  princes  of  the  people.' 

K.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

BEN-AMMI  ( WJ3  '  son  of  my  jgeople J)  the  son  of 
Lot's  younger  daughter.  A  ceo  i  ii  i  n  j:  \  <>  the  popular 
Heb.  tradition,  preserved  in  (Jn  UK1,  he  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Ammonite  nation,  the  father  of  the 
jto#  %a?.  But  the  explanation  in  this  narrative, 
that  * Ammor '  1  ««:••' .  ,'<  M!  to  Ben-ammi, rests  on 
no  scientific  •'>.,, ,,  <,••.  ;  nd,  like  the  derivation 
given  of  Moab  in  the  same  context,  is  based  on 
the  resemblance  in  the  sound  of  the  two  words. 
The  name  'Animi/  which  is  found  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  as  part  of  the  title  of  Ammonite 
BOVCI oi^ris.  e.g.  Ammi-nadab,  has-been  identi- 
fied v,  uh  a  deity  (Derenbourg,  Rev.  Etudes  Jiiives, 
1881,  p.  123  f .  5  Halevy,  JA  vii  19,  p.  480  f. ; 
but  see  Gray,  JZ&b.  Prop.  Names,  49 f.).  Traces  of 
this  deity  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  Heb, 
names  Ainmiel,  Amminadab,  Amniihud,  Ammi- 
shaddai  According  to  Sayce  (Pair.  Pal.  p.  22), 
Ammi  or  Ammo  was  the  name  of  the  god  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  nation ;  and  the  same  scholar 
conjectures  that  *even  the  name  of  Balaam,  the 
Aramaean  seer,  may  be  compounded  with  that 
of  the  god'  (p.  64).  We  find  it  (Ammi)  in  the 
proper  names  both  of  S.  and  of  N.-W.  Arabia. 
The  early  Minaean  inscriptions  of  S.^  Arabia  con- 
tain names  like  Ammi-karib,  Ammi-zadika,  and 
Ammi-zaduk  (p.  63).  Sayce  mentions  also  the 
Babylonian  king  Ammi-satana,  and  the  Edomite 
Ammianshu.  This  gives  a  more  probable  origin 
for  the  name  Ammon  than  the  one  recorded  in 
Gn  1980"38,  which  has  been  said  to  emanate  from 
ra  "j  *  'H*-!  \\\  • .  The  Hebrew  legend  has  probably 
«:•  !',•!:• -I  i'<  foulness  of  Ammonite  religious 
rites  to  hereditary  taint,  for  which  a  play  on  the 
names  Moab  and  Ammon  offered  an  explanation. 

F.E.  KYLL: 

BEN-DEKER  (iRTll  'son  of  Deker' ;  vlbs  P^%a$ 
Bj  vWs  P-j)xa/3  Luc.,  vWs  Aafcdp  A.  Deker  perhaps 
means  sharp,  piercing  instrument,  as  in  Talmud). 
— Patronymic  of  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  com- 
missariat omcers  (1  K  49).  C.  F.  BUKNEY. 

BENE-BERAK  (pi?  v?),  Jos  1948.— A  town  of 
Dan  near  Jehud  (el'Yehudiyeh},  now  the  village 
Ibn  Ibrdfa  E.  of  Jaffa.  See  S  WP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiii 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BENEFACTOR.— Lk  2228  only,  'they  that  ex- 
ercise authority  over  them  (the  Gentiles)  are 
called  benefactors.*  The  word  is  an  exact  trn  of 


the  Gr.  Eve/yy^p??,  a  title  of  honour  borne  by  two 
of  the  Gr.  kings  of  Egypt  before  Christ's  day, 
Ptolemy  III.  (B.C.  247-222)  and  Ptolemy  IX. 
(B.C.  147-117).  Hence  RV  properly  spells  with 
a  capital,  *  Benefactors.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

BENE-JAAKAN  ($£:  '»).  —  A    station  in  the 
journey :ngb,  mentioned  Nu  S381* 82  (cf.  Dt  10s,  anc? 

see  BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN).    A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

BENEYOLENCE.— 1  Co  78  onlv,  « Let  the  hus- 
band render  unto  the  wife  due  b.  where  b.  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  affection.  This  trn,  which  is  due 
to  Tindale3  follows  TR  rty  tfaiko^vnv  e&voi&v  ;  but 
all  edd.  give  simply  rfyv  6<f>et.\Tjvs  whence  RV  *  her 
due';  cf.  Rheinis  *his  dette,'  The  Gr.  word 
oia  thus  occul^  ')-\y  in  Eph  67,  'goodwill' 
£V  ;  the  verb  is  foiiii<:"l\:i  S26  *  Agree  with  (tV^t 
Vouv)  thine  adversary  quickly.3  J.  HASTINGS. 


BBN-GEBER  (i^rp,  AV  *  son  of  Geber/  which 
see). — Patronymic  of  one  of  Solomon's  12  com- 
missariat officers  who  had  charge  of  a  district  N.E 
of  the  Jordan  (1  K  418).  C.  F.  BURNJEY. 

BEN-HADAD  fntnn,  vtfo  'A8ep,Benadad}.~~- Three 
kings  of  Damascus  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  OT.  Ben-hadad  L,  the  son  of  Tab-rimmon, 
the  son  of  Hezion  (?  Kezon),  was  bribed  by  Asa  of 
Judah,  with  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace, 
to  attack  Baa&ha  of  Israel  while  the  latter  was  build- 
ing the  fortress  of  Kamah,  and  "  i  -','*• 
Jewish  high-road  to  the  nort  •  : 

there  had  been  alliance  between  his  tatlier  and 
Tab-rimmon ;  but  his  gold  was  doubtless  more  effi- 
cacious in  inducing  Ben-hadad  to  invade  the 
northern  part  of  Israel,  and  so  oblige  Baasha  to 
desert  Kamah.  Thereupon  Asa  carried  ;,  •<'* 
stone  and  timber  of  Ramah,  and  built  v  •  l»  h<  i 
Geba  and  Mizpah  (1  K  1518-22).  Ben-hadad  n. 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Ben-hadad  L  We 
have  an  account  of  his  war  with  Ahab,  and  unsuc- 
cessful siege  of  Samaria,  in  1  K  20.  Thirty- too 
kings  are  said  to  have  been  his  vassals  or  allies. 
He  was,  however,  -i^ia^v  defeated  at  Aphek,  and 
compelled  torestoic  ih<'ciii(***  taken  by  his  father 
(1  K  21;'1},  as  well  as  to  grant  the  Israelites  a 
bazaar  in  Damascus.  At  a  later  period  Ben-hadad 
again  besieged  Samaria ;  but  a  panic  fell  upon  Ma 
army,  and  they  fled,  believing  that  the  king  of 
Israel  had  hired  against  them  *the  kings  of 
the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  (2  K 
76-7).  Having  fallen  ill,  Ben-hadad  afterwards 
sent  Hazael  to  the  prophet  Elisha,  who  had  come 
to  Damascus,  to  ask  whether  he  should  recover ; 
but  the  result  of  the  mission  was,  that  on  tlie 
following  day  Hazael  smothered  his  master  and 
seized  the  crown  (2  K  87"15}.  Ben-hadad  ill.  was 
the  son  of  Hazael,  and  lost:1uk  T  !•••  "  "  '  <  i 
that  his  father  had  made.  !!.•!•<  «  '  1  •  '  •" 
Israel  'smite  him,  and  recovered  the  cities  of 
Israel'  (2  K  1328). 

Th  n  -  lidded,  'son  of  the  god  Hadad,*  is  a 
TMirui'-oil  form  of  the  Aram,  Bar-hadad,  which 
appears  in  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  as  Bur-hadad 
and  Bir-dadda,  Bur-hadad  was  a  prince  of 
northern  ^r  •  •'  •  "s  -1  .  •  •  j  put  to  death  by 
Assur-na?  x  ,  :.i  .  !>  •  •  '  •  is  mentioned  by 
Assur-bani-pal  as  a  north  Arabian  prince  ( WAI 
ill  24.  10).  Hadad,  Dadda,  or  Dacf,  and  Addu, 
are  stated  by  the  cuneiform  lexical  tablets  to  be 
variant  forms  of  the  same  divine  name,  the  god 
Hadad  being  further  identified  in  them  with  Him* 
mon.  But  it  would  seem  that,  like  Hadad,  Bar- 
hadad  was  also  a  divine  name,  and  denoted  the 
\oirn nor  doilv  whom  the  Syrians  associated  with 
Ins  nnbor.  rise  sun-god.  A^Bab.  contract,  dated 
in  the  iiinili  year  of  Nabonidus  (B.C.  547)*  relate 
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to  a  certain  Syrian  called  Bar-hadad-nathan,  who 
had  adopted  Bar-hadad-amar  as  a  son.  As  the 
Jews  Hebmised  Bar-hadad  into  Ben-hadad,  so 
the  Babylonians  changed  it  into  Abil-hadad,  abil 
being  the  Babylonian  word  for  '  son.' 

It  follows  from  this  that  Bar-hadad  or  Ben- 
hadad  cannot  have  been  the  full  name  of  a  king. 
And  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  prove  that  such  was 
the  case.  They  have  much  to  tell  us  about  Ben- 
hadad  II.,  whom  they  call  Dad-idri,  the  Hebraised 
form  of  which  is  found  in  the  OT  as  Hadad-ezer. 
In  B.c.  853  Dad-idri  and  his  allies  were  utterly 
defeated  at  Karkar  on  the  Orontes  by  Shalman- 
eser  u.  of  Assyria.  The  king  of  Damascus  had 
l,.vi:^  :r.to  the  field  1200  chariots,  1200  horses, 
.  ••«  '  "2  V'«'>  men  5  his  allies  were  Irkhulini  of 
Hamath,  with  700  chariots,  700  horses,  and  10,000 
men  |  Ahab  of  Israel,  with  2000  chariots  and  10,000 
men  j  the  Kuans,  from  the  Gulf  of  Antioch,  with 
500  men  j  1000  Egyptians  ;  10  chariots,  and  10,000 
men  from  the  land  of  Irkanat  (Arka)  j  Matinu-baal 
of  Arvad  with  200  men;  200  men  from  Usanat 
(near  Tyre)  5  Adoni-baal  of  the  Smites  with  10,000 
men;  Gindibu  the  Arab  with  1000  camels,  and 
Baasha  the  son  of  Rehob  of  Ainmon  with  more 
than  100  men.  The  battle  must  have  been  fought 
i>r  •!"*•  \  ;**:,"  *  haVs  death  and  his  final  rupture 

":'-.  "'k:  .....  ,.":  ::  (1  K  221'8).  Shalmaneser  states 
in  one  passage  that  20,500  —  in  another  passage 
14,000—  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Five  years  later  Dad-idri  was  again  defeated  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  in  B.c.  845  Shalmaneser  entered 
Syria  with  120,000  men  and  overthrew  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Dad-idri,  Irkhulini,  and  *  the  twelve 
kings  of  the  coast  of  the  upper  and  lower  sea.* 
Professor  Schrader  is  doubtless  right  in  thinking 
that  by  the  latter  expression  are  meant  the  Phoe- 
nician and  north  Syrian  portions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Four  years  later  Shalmaneser's  opponent 
in  Damascus  was  Hazael,  so  that  Dad-idn  (Ben- 
hadad-ezer)  must  have  died  between  B.C.  845  and 
841.  A-  H.  SAYCE. 


BEN-HAIL  (^rrf9  *  son  of  might  ').—  A  prince  sent 
by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Ch  I77}.  (But  see  Gray,  Heb,  Pr.  Names,  65,  231.  ) 

BEN-M1NJLN  (J3cr$  *  son  of  a  gracious  one  ').—  A 
man  of  Judah  (I  Ch  420). 

BEN-HESED  (npn-p»  AY  'Son  of  Hosed'  [= 
4  kindness']).—  Patronymic  of  one  of  Solomon's 
twelve  commissariat  officers  who  had  charge  of  a 
district  in  Judah  (1  K  410).  C.  F.  SUBNET. 

BENINU  (irj?,  perhaps  'our  son').—  One  of  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh  101S). 

BENJAMIN  (p?3?,  or  more  usually  p^?  bin* 
y&min,  *  son  of  the  right-hand,'  Bewa/tefr).  —  1.  The 
j  <niii're  «:  of  s  !•<'  -<):•*  <;!  'iu'oU  He  was  born  between 
'>,;}.<••!  »>!(!  Knh'-u-ii,  -i-id  Rachel  died  in  giving 
him  birth.  As  she  was  at  the  point  of  death  she 
named  him  Ben-oni  (^N-J^  'son  of  my  sorrow,* 
LXX  vlds  <5&5jf97$  /xou),  but  Jacob  changed  it  to 
Benjamin,  probably  to  avoid  the  evil  omen  of  the 
name  Benoni  (Gn  3518).  He  and  .V  '•  ••.<  u  f  •  " 
brothers,  they  being  the  only  sons  of  "  •  •  .-•  ..  it; 
and  he  was  the  only  son  of  Jacob  born  in  (Janaan. 
That  he  is  enumerated  by  P  among  the  sons  born  in 
Paddan-aram  (Gn  S524"26)  need  not  be  pressed.  At 
the  time  of  the  famine  (Gn  42  ff.)  Joseph  insisted 
that  he  should  come  down  with  his  brethren  on  their 
second  visit  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  Jacob  is  most 
reluctant  to  send  nun,  but  Judah  (according  to  J, 
Keuben  according  to  E)  answers  for  hU  s-uoty, 
and  he  goes.  On  his  arrival,  according  to  E,  Joseph 
makes  himself  known  to  his  brethren,  and  give-*  B. 


300  pieces  of  silver  and  five  changes  of  raiment. 
Accci'I"  :„•  to  J,  he  gives  B.  a  mess  five  times  as 
large  as  that  given  to  the  others  ;  then  brings  them 
back  after  their  departure,  and  threatens  to  keep 
B.  as  his  slave  because  the  silver  cup  is  found  in 
his  sack;  and,  moved  by  the  eloquent  appeal  of 
Judah,  declares  who  he  is.  At  this  time  B.  is 
represented  ,.  •  •  "'  roung,  'a  little  one,1  and  the 
pet  of  the  ,  ,  4420).  But  in  Gn  4621  he  is 
spoken  of  as  the  father  of  ten  sons,  who  are  un- 
"  "  '  egarded  as  going  down  to  Egypt 

concile 


There  is  no  need  to  reconc 
these  incompatible  views,  as  the  latter  belongs  to 
one  of  the  latest  strata  in  the  Hex.,  being  probably 
due  to  E. 

It  is  held  by  many  modern  critics  that  B.  is  not 
a  hist,  character,  but  ,'•  -;»  ;  „  ancestor  of 
the  tribe.  If  so,  the  1  »!•„,-  .  .  •  will  throw 
light  on  the  early  history  of  the  tribe.  The  tribal 
system,  as  we  have  it  in  the  biblical  history,  is 
:  ,,;1  ;  V  :  '  !  .'  *V,  I1".  .  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
,  .r  :  !•••  .  .-(  I  p.v  «  tribes  and  Kachel  tribes. 

•;'.  ir!  i.   .....  i  .....  '.  <  tribes  grouped  under  the 

name  of  Bilhai  .  r.r.d  :M»  tribe  of  Joseph*    To  the 
tribe  of  'T;;^'JM-  "I.  \-ould  seem  that  B.  .i*^i,  <«"y 
belonged.  ~/,r  ^^i\-rc  a  disthict  tribe  ,""'i»i    hi,r. 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  which  were  always  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  Joseph,  while  B.  was  regarded 
as,  like  Joseph,  «,  son  of  Jacob.    But  we  find  a 
trace  of  the  eliilior  view  in  2  S  1920,  where  Shimei, 
aBenjarxi'      -  .    \    y  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
house  of  .I,        ..         •    also  probable  that  B.  was 
the  latest    •        •         ••    tribes,  except  Ephrahn  and 

Manasseh  ;  and  the  record  of  the  birth  in  Canaan 
(Gn  3518)  is  a  reminiscence  of  this  formation  after 
the  ;'uv  .,»  -I. 

T»'<»  n1  !•:,"--.•  of  the  tribe  adjoined  that  of 
Ephraim.  Its  limits  and  the  towns  in  it  are  given 
in  Jos  1811"28,  <t  !-,.  -  (v  which  belongs  to  the  lata 
document  P.  .  Y  i"  ••>.*.  1  1  1  rr  to  this,  it  was  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Jordan,  on  the  N.  by  a  line  passing 
from  Jordan  by  Jericho  on  the  N.  to  Bethel,  and 
thence  to  Beth-horon  ;  on  the  W.  by  a  line  passing 
from  Beth-horon  to  Kiriath-iearim  ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  a  line  reaching  from  Beth-horon  to  the  N.  bay 
at  the  Salt  Sea,  keeping  Jerus.  on  the  N.  Twenty- 
six  towns  are  mentioned,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Jericho,  Bethel,  Geba,  Gibeon,  Bamah,  Mizpeh, 
Jerusalem,  Gibeath,  and  Kiriath.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  whether  all  these  towns  properly  belonged 
to  B.  Bethel  i»  icgaidcd  by  Jg  P2  as  belonging  to 
'the  house  of  Joseph,'  and  it  certainly  belonged  to 
the  N.  kingdom,  Inougl.  ihis  does  not  preclude  the 
view  that  it  was  iu  the  ion  ji  ory  of  B.  The  case  of 
Jerus.  is  somewhat  similar.  It  stood  near  the 
border  line  that  divided  B.  from  Judah,  and  the 
Jews  spoke  of  the  temple  itself  as  in  B.,  while  ita 
courts  were  in  Judah.  Till  the  time  of  David  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites.  There  are 
some  indications  that  before  the  Exile  Jerus.  waa 
reckoned  to  Judah.  Thus  (Jer  3712)  *  Jeremiah 
went  forth  out  of  Jerusalem  to  go  into  the  land 
of  B.'  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  blessing  of 
Moses,  the  temple  is  certainly  n»Mrdi'd  ns  in  B.  : 
*  Of  B.  he  said,  The  beloved  of  ihe  [.oid  ^hall  dwell 
in  safety  by  him;  he  covereth  him  all  the  day 
long,  and  he  dwelleth  between  his  shoulders1 
(Dt  S312).  Jer  6leFlee  for  safety,  ye  children  of 
B.,  out  of  the  midst  of  Jerus./  has  little  bearing  on 
th  •  •  «  •"  !  . 

.  !i:  •>!<•••  i  of  the  country  was  fitted  to  breed 
a  race  of  hardy  warriors  rather  than  peaceful 
agriculturists.  The  level  of  the  country  was  more 
than  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  it  was  studded 
with  many  hills.  G.  A.  Smith  has  thus  described 
it:  'A  desolate  and  fatiguing  extent  of  rocky 
•>1ntfoims  and  ridges,  of  moorland  strewn  with 
:>oiil(lcu.-,  and  fields  of  shallow  soil  thickly  mixed 
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with  stone,  they  are^a  true  border, — more  fit  for 
the  building  of  barriers  than  the  cultivation  of 
food*  (Hist.  Geog,  p.  290)^  This  had  its  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  tribe,  which  is  <_"i1,1|i".ri1  _ 
depicted  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob:  *B.  is  a  wolf 
that  ravineth :  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour 
the  piey,  and  at  even  he  shall  divide  the  spoil 3 
(Gn  4927).  And  the  character  of  the  land  helped  B. 
to  play  its  • ,  * "  '  part  in  the  warfare  against 
the  Philistines,  foeveral  important  roads  ran 
through  it  towards  Judah  and  Jerus.,  and  these 
were  commanded  by  its  fortresses.  Michmash, 
Geba,  Ramah,  Adasa,  Gibeon,  formed  *a  line  of 
defence  that  was  " "  "  the  Aijalon  and  At 
ascents,  as  well  c  •  level  approach  from 

the  N.'  (Smith,  .  ,  • .  291),  while  Bethel 
commands  the  routes  from  Gophna  and  Shechem, 
and  '  a  road  from  the  Jordan  Valley  through  the 
passes  of  Mt.  Ephraim.'  From  the  E.  and  W. 
sides,  passes  strike  up  into  the  heart  of  LiiiM'fMri:  i  y 
those  on  the  E.  side  being  much  the  m.>  -j  r-  ui< ,  i";. 
Through  the  wester  •  - ,  ,»  'he  Philistines  de- 
livered their  attacks  \  •:  •  -.  '!"'  tribe. 

The  history  of  B.  is  important  till  the  time  of 
Saul  only.  The  tribe  took  part  in  the  ,  •  •  "  \  T 
Deborah  and  Barak  against  Sisera  (J0  ,  it.  .  • 
narrative  in  Jg  19-21  also  falls  in  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  but  calls  for  special  discussion.  It  was  in 
Connexion  with  the  Philistine  oppression  that  the 
greatest  work  of  B,  was  done.  The  narrative  is 
in  parts  concise  and  obscure,  so  that  the  exact 
development  of  events  is  hard  to  follow.  But  the 
movement  for  the  deliverance  of  Israe" 
ultimately  successful,  seems  to  have  • 
B.  TJ  o  :  •i,i"'i!!",;r  of  a  king  was  for  the  breaking 
of  the  i ' '  i ,  '  - :  •  oke,  and  he  was  selected  from  the 
tribe  of  B.  And  it  was  within  B.  itself  that  the 
movement  for  freedom  be^an.  (See  SAUL.) 

On  the  death  of  Saul,  his  own  tribe  B.  naturally 
remained  faithful  to  his  house.  The  army  of 
Ishbpsheth,  commanded  by  Abner,  seems  to  have 
consisted  chiefly  of  Benjamites.  In  the  ferocious 
combat,  when  twelve  men  of  Abner  engaged  twelve 
of  Joab's  army,  the  former  aio  ^j-oVn  of  as 
'twelve  for  B.'  (2  S  218},  and  Al>m»iV  «ul<l-cii  are 
referred  to  as  'the  children  of  B.J  J225).  In  the 
subsequent  negotiations  between  David  and  Abner, 
special  mention  is  made  of  B.  apart  from  the  rest 
or  Israel  ('  and  Abner  had  communication  with  the 
elders  of  Israel  .  .  .  And  Abner  also  spake  in  the 
ears  of  B. ;  and  Abner  went  also  to  speak  in  the 
ears  of  David  in  Hebron  all  that  seemed  good  to 
Israel  and  to  the  whole  house  of  B.,'  2  S  317'19).  After 
Ishbosheth  had  been  murdered  by  two  ~\  \"  \  •  *. 
David  became  king  over  the  whole  of  Israel.  But 
the  hate  of  him  was  not  dead  in  B.  When  he  fled 
from  Jerus.  on.  the  occasion  of  Absalom's  rebellion, 
it  was  a  Benjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul,  Shimei, 
who  pursued  him  v  ith  curses  (2  S  16s).  And  when, 
through  David's  unwise  partiality  for  Judah,  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  latter  and  the  other  tribes, 
it  was  a  Benjamite,  Sheba,  who  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  (2  S  19.  20). 

It  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  that,  when  the 
revolt  took  place  from  Rehoboam,  B.  should  throw 
in  its  lot  with  the  seceding  tribes,  and  not  with 
Judah.  It  is,  however,  stated  explicitly  in  some 
passages,  that  B.  remained  with  Judah  (1  K  1221- », 
2  Ch  II10- 12-  »  148  152*  *  etc.).  But  there  are  other 
passages  which  point  ano  tkcr  way.  Thus  in  1 K 1220 
we  read  *  there  was  none  that  followed  the  house 
of  David  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only/  The 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  is  a  little  ambiguous;  the 
garment  is  rent  into  twelve  pieces,  of  which  ten 
are  given  to  Jeroboam  with  the  explanation  that 
he  is  to  have  ten  tribes.  But  the  house  of  David 
is  to  have,  not  two  tribe*,  but  one  (1  K  II28"87).  If 
Levi  is  omitted,  and  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
VOL.  i.— iS 


counted  as  one  tribe,  Israel  would  consist  of  eleven 
tribes,  and  B.  would  then  be  reckoned  among  the 
ten  tubes.  The  truth  is,  probably*  that  B.  as  a 
whole  joined  the  revolt.  But  owing  to  its  nearness 
to  Judah  ,  and  ,  -  ,  "  to  the  fact  that  Jerus.  , 
the  capital  city  ,  was,  even  if  not  wholly 

in  B.,  yet  on  the  border,  the  S.  part  of  the  tribe 
can  hardly  have  escaped  union  with  Judah.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  N  *  *  ,\  t  '  *  territory  of 
B.  largely  fell  into  the  -  -  ,  ,  •,  and  many 
Benjamites  are  mentioned  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  exife.  The  Apostle  raul  belonged  to 
this  tribe. 

One  incident  in  the  history  of  the  tribe  has  been  left  for 
separate  examination.  This  is  the  outrage  at  Gibeah,  and 
almost  entire  destruction  <>  7?,  "'I'H,M  <>  :,'•(,  >.s  i  <;"* 

the  ,  -••  ;\  '  irv  •  -  'J~  -0-21).  LL  •  •  .  •  >  »  ^  ••  i  ,  ;  K  , 
insu.M  ..«  u  <  c-  1  i.  These  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
account  of  the  war  with  B.  (Jg  20).  Israel  is  spoken  of  as 
a  "congregation,*  and  represented  as  acting  together  as 
one  man,  unlike  everything  else  we  knovf  of  the  period.  The 
size  of  the  army  raised  (400,000)  is  quite  incredible,  and  the 
incidents  of  the  campaign  no  less  so.  B,  with  26,700  destroys 
m  two  days  40,000  Israelites,  but  does  not  lose  a  single  man. 
On  the  third  cr\  '1  »  wc't  tribe  of  B.  is  destroyed,  with  tha 
pxccplio-.  of  '>  i  «,<  i  i  \  i  date  given  for  this  is  vague  ;  it  is 
fc'ud  ic  hr.\9  been  in  the  days  of  Phinehaa,  ITi-j  errsvu"!<=OM  of 
Aaron.  """  "  "  ro-Kiu1  ^*.  •»  1*1.. 

the  Hex.    <  '  '.     .,  ir<i    I>M~I  i  i  *oiw 

are  on  that  account  v  n  -TO-  ,-«'  '3i  i  i  M  r«  .1  aiu  r  of  «.-i  :re 
whether  this  judgment  should  be  passed  OB  *  '  «  .V  •*  »"  . 
So  •  •;.  V"  ..  (  •  •  »•  ;  it  asa  poCt-ex  •  <*  ,::'•• 
to  •»•,•.  i-.  i  -ii  *  L  .1  his  tnbe  and  *:.•  *  "n  o  »  i  - 
rage  ti"  ••  >~  *  ."  r  '•  \"\  t\  "  i«"  -,1"  \"  ««  *  ii'rul  •  11 
Saul;  g  "  i  i  k  'i  I  "  K!  •  •"  •  s  i  i  M  -ii1" 
ness;  ^  i  •  «.  .>»,••  -•  •  •'  •  •  ,  •,  o*  MS 

out,  n  >   <•  "*     •     "     l  -  •  i  '      •  •  ,  s    •   .1  i  i    :•(  ;     •  b 

the  oniy  iiaan.  wno  on  era  enieruamuieui  is  noi>  a  nauve  ot  tne 
place.  Saul's  tribe  consents  to  the  crime,  and  refuses  to  sur- 
render the  authors  of  it.  Jabesh-gilead,  which  Saul  had  res- 
cued from  the  Ammonias,  and  whose  inhabitants  had  rescued 
5  '-  !i  ~i  i  ~"  "",'•*  the  only  place  which  did  not  iom 
''•i  *.  i  -  •  s'.  ,  and  is  destroyed  for  this.  The 
details  also  recall  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  Sodom.  It  is  true 
that  the  ,  •  points  m  Saul's  history  are  verj 

striking.  '       to  resist  the  conviction  that  there 

must  be  a  hist,  basis  for  chs.  Id  and  21,  and  for  so  much  of  ch. 
20  as  relates  the  extermination  of  a  large  part  of  the  tribe. 
That  the  whole  of  Israel  took  part  cannot  be  maintained; 

*         T   *"•"  •"  •      ' 


2.  A  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  {I  Ch  710).  3. 
One  of  those  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr  1082,  prob.  same  as  B.  of  Neh  3s8 1234). 

A.  S.  PEAKE. 
BENJAMIN,  &ATE.— See  JEEUSALEM. 

BENO  fqi  'his  son').— In  both  AV  and  RV  a 
proper  name  in  1  Ch  2428-  ^  but  v  e  ^joiil  J  i>ei liapi 
render,  'of  Jaaziah  his  son,  even  I'lo  MJHS  of 
Merari  by  Jaaziah  his  son  *  (Oxf.  ffeb.  Less.  s.v.). 

J,  A.  SELBIE. 

BENONL—See  BENJAMIN. 


BEN-ZOHETH  (nD^I).—  A  man  of  Judah  (1  Ch 
430).  The  text  appears  to  "be  corrupt. 

BEON  (]'y|i),  Nu  32s.—  See  BAAL-MEON. 

BEOR  (^1  'a  burning,'  Bofyj).  —  1.  Father  of 
Balaam,  Nu  225  248-15  J,  Jos  W  E  (LXX  omits), 
also  Nu  318,  Bt  234,  Jos  1322,  Mic  65,  2  P  218  (Bosor, 
AV  and  EVm).  2.  Father  of  Bela,  kin^r  of  T^dom, 
Gn  3682  J,  1  Ch  I48.  G.  H.  JJ  M  •'  i.nsn  v. 

BERA  (jn|,  etym.  and  meaning  -unknown).  — 
King  of  Sodom  at  time  of  Chedorlaomer's  invasion 
(Gn  14a). 

BERACAH  (nyp  *  blessing,'  AV  Berachah).—  One 
of  Saul's  brethren  who  joined  David  at  ZiMaa: 
(1  Ch  128). 


BERMAE,  Valley  (npni),  2  Ch  2028  only.—  'The 
valley  of  blessing/  where  Jehoshaphat  gave  thanks 
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for  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
Edomites,  who  had  marched  from  Engedi  to  Tekoa 
(vv>20).  The  name  survives  at  the  ruin  Breiktit 
on  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  west 
of  Tekoa.  See  further  in  Kobmson,  BR  ii,  189  ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book^i.  317  ;  G.  A,  Smith,  Hist. 
Geog.  of  Holy  Land,  272;  and  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxL 

C.  R.  CONDEE. 

BEKAIAH  (njH-ja  '  J"  hath  created').—  A  man  of 
Benjamin  (I  Ch  821). 


BEREA 


a,  1  Mac  94).—  See  BEECEA. 


BEREAYE,  now  restricted  to  the  loss  of  relatives 
or  friends,  once  meant  to  deprive  of  any  possession, 
Thus  ^Ec  4s  *  For  whom  do  I  labour,  and  b.  (RV 

*  deprive/  Heb.  IDDD)  my  soul  of  good?'     In  this 
sense  *  bereft/  an  alternative  past  tense  and  past 
ptcp.  with  'bereaved/  is  still  used.    Bereft,  not 
in  AV,  is  given  by  RV  at  1  Ti  65  «  b.  of  the  truth  ' 
(AV    'destitute/    Gr.    *>:u,  ,•<<.;,•">.;.     RV   also 
introduces  bereavement.  !-  !:*  '  '""ius  children  of 
thy  b/  (Tfe?#  'w,  that  is,  says  Cheyne,  who  adopts 
the    same    rendering,    *  those   born    while   Zion 
thought  herself  beieft  of  all  her  children  '  j  AV 

*  the  children  which  thou  Shalt  have,  after  thou 
hast  lost  the  other  ').    "RV  introduces  further  the 
very  rare  word  bereaver-,  Ezk  3613  'a  b.  of  thy 
nation,'  of  which  the  latest  (  \,,i  ••  •'*  found  by  Oxf. 
Eng.  Diet,  is  in  W.  Hall,  .I,''///  ,v  df.  Enemy  (1624): 

*  Of  soule  and  bodie's  good  hee's  a  bereauer/ 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BEREGHIAH  (np-p,  abbrev.  from  i,Y:ra<  *J" 
blesseth  ').—!.  Father  of  Asaph  (1  Ch  G?9','  AV 
Berachiah).  2.  Son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Ch  320).  3. 
Father  of  Meshullam,  one  of  Nehemiah's  chiefs 
(Neh  34-  »  618).  4.  A  Levite  guard  of  the  ark  (1  Ch 
916  1528).  5.  Father  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zee 
I1).  6.  An  Ephraimite  chief  (2  Ch  2812).  See 
GENEALOGY.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

BERED  (Person).  —  See  BECHER. 

BEREB  (TB  'hail'(?),  Gn  1614).—  1.  A  place  be- 
tween Beersheba  and  Beer-lahai-roL  The  Targum 
of  pseudo  -  Jonathan  identifies  it  with  Halu?a, 
now  Halasah,  the  Elusa  of  Ptolemy,  where  there 
are  extensive  ruins  13  miles  south  of  Beersheba. 
The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Elusa  in  this  era  is 
given  by  Robinson,  i.  201,  202.  Jerome  says  the 
inhabitants  in  his  time  called  it  Barec.  Possibly 
this  was  the  correct  name,  as  such  a  change  is 
not  likely  to  occur  in  speech,  but  could  very 
easily  indeed  be  made  in  writing  by  the  change 
of  i  Into  i.  At  Halasah  there  is  a  distinct  bend 
on  the  hills  and  'the  valley  between  them,  such 
as  might  most  naturally  suggest  the  name  Tin 
'  a  knee/  See  map  in  Trumbulrs  Kadesh  Barnea. 

A.  HENDERSQX. 

BERI  ('"P,.  perhaps  =nxa,  Oxf,  Heb.  Lex.,  and 
connected  with  n$a  'a  well').  —  A  division  of  the 
Asherite  clan  Zophah,  1  Ch  736.  See  BERITES. 

W.  H.  BENNETT, 

BERIAH  ('*r#n|i).  —  The  etymology  is  quite  un- 
certain, the  root  $ra  not  being  used  in  Hebrew. 
The  root  occurs  in  Arabic  in  the  senses  of  mount, 
/",v*  -r,  #.;  '//////'•*/>"',f.  The  name  may  have  meant 
(t,*ff*'r"i*h»tJ.  h\  •.  or  chieftain.  The  statement 
in  1  Ch  ln  that  Beriah  2  was  so  called  *  because  it 
went  evil  (njna,  lit.  'in  evil')  with  his  house/  in- 
dicates what  the  name  in  course  of  time  may  have 
come  to  suggest,  and  does  not  give  its  original 
etymology,  1.  A  son  of  Asher,  and  the  clan 
descended  from  him.  Gn  4617  (P,  probably  late 
stratum),  Nu  26*^6  (P),  1  Ch  730-31  include  B. 
among  the  sons  of  Asher,  and  make  him  the 
ancestor  of  the  clans  of  Heber  and  Malchiel,  who 
^^e  mentioned  as  his  sons.  In  the  LXX,  how- 


ever, of  Nu  26W  (LXX  29)  the  clause  'of  the  sous 
of  Benah5  is  omitted,  probably  by  an  oversights 
so  that  Heber  and  Malchiel  appear  as  direct  de- 
scendants of  Asher.  In  Nu  2644,  B.  is  the  ancestoi 
of  'the clan  of  the  Beriites3  (V~oo  nos^o)^  2.  A  son 
of  Ephraim,  and  a  clan  descended  from  him.  This 
clan  in  later  times  included  large  Benjamite  elements. 
B.  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  Ephraimitic  clans  in 
Nu  26^5"37  (P);  but  in  1  Ch  V20"25  we  read,  'And 
the  sons  of  Ephraimj  Shuthelah,  and  Bered  his 
son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Eleadah  his  son,  and 
Tahath  his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and  Shuthelah 
his  son,  and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gath 
that  were  born  in  the  land  slew,  because  they  came 
down  to  take  away  their  cattle.  And  Ephraim,  then- 
father,  mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren  came 
m  to  comfort  him.  And  he  went  in  to  his  wife,  and 
she  conceived,  and  he  called  his  name  B.,  because  it 
went  evil  with  his  house/  The  mention  of  Ephraim 
at  first  sight  suggests  that  this  episode  occurred  at 
the  beginning  01  the  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  but  Ezer 
and  Elead  appear  to  be  brothers  of  the  second 
Shuthelah,  and  six  generations  are  mentioned  be- 
tween them  and  Ephraim.  They  came  doion  to 
Gath,  piobinnably  fiom  the  neiuVuouiin^  highlands 
of  Ephraim.  'Jfiphraim'  and  *his  brethren5  can 
scarcely  mean  the  patriarchs,  who  lived  and  died 
in  Egypt.  Actual  sons  of  Ephraim  must  have 
come  from  Egypt,  across  the  ri-'-T4-.  -n^  "Phi1  , — A 
Can.  towns.  A  •".•P-*  ;  ••<!  .•«  -'• :  •  •  <v  •  •  ". 
seems  to  be  that  t!'"  \  I.'OIM  !c r  is  using  a  natuial 
and  common  (cf.  Jg  211'6)  figure  to  describe  the 
distress  in  the  tribe  o*  T;«IPM'  i.  when  t\yo  of  its 
clans  were  cut  off,  the  -\  PI ; >{,;'i\  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  and  the  fad  1 1. a:  a  r  »-\.-  clan  Beriah  was 
foimed  to  replace  those  that  were  cut  off.  This 
new  clan  was  partly  Benjamite.  In  1  Ch  818  we  read 
of  two  Benjanntes,  *  Beriah  and  Shema,  who  were 
heads  of  fathers'  houses  of  the  ^inhabitants  of 
Aijalon,  who  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of  Gath/ 
The  episode  was  probably  somewhat  as  follows : — 
Two  Ephraimite  clans,  Ezer  and  Elead,  set  out  to 
drive  the  cattle  eof  the  men  of  Gath,  who  were 
born  in  the  land/  i.e.  of  the  - '  "  *  V  ites, 
who  had  been  dispossessed  by  '•  ,  but 

still  retained  some  j  •! ,  -  r,  •  i  c  1  r  *  ul  -.  The  Ephraimites 
were  defeated,  and' ri'vr'y  all  the  fighting  men  of 
the  two  clans  perished.  The  victors  invaded 
Ephraim,  whose  border  districts,  stripped  of  their 
defenders,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The 
Benjamite  clans  Beriah  and  Shema,  then  occupy- 
ing Aijalon,  came  to  the  rescue  and  drove  back  the 
invaders.  The  grateful  L  pin  a  i  in  iica  invited  their 
allies  to  occupy  the  vacant  tciritoiy,  and,  in  all 
probability,  to  marry  the  widows  and  daughters 
of  their  slaughtered  kinsmen.  Hence  B.  is  some- 
times reckoned  as  Ephraimite  and  sometimes  as 
Benjamite.  (Cf.  Bertneau,  also  Expositor's  Biblet 
on  1  Ch  7  and  8.)  3.  A  Levite  of  the  clan  Gershomt 
!Ch2310-11. 

Beriites* — See  under  i  above. 

W.  H.  BENNETT. 

BEKITES  (n^5)  occurs  only  in  the  account  of 
Joab's  pursuit  of  the  rebel  Sheba,  in  the  obscure 
and  doubtful  passage  2  S  2018'15  'Joab  .  .  .  went 
through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  unto  Abel,  and  to 
Beth-maacah,  and  all  the  Beritesi  and  they  were 
pjiliiMod  (op  Llici,  and  went  also  after  him.  Arid 
chey  came  and  besieged  him  in  Abel/  etc.  (RV). 
The  MT  apparently  intends  to  state  that  Joab 
came  to  the  district  of  the  Berites,  possibly  de- 
scendants of  BEBI,  and  that  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  gathered  together,  etc.  According,  however, 
to  Driver,  Text  of  Samuel,  264,  the  MT  yields  no 
intelligible  sense  if  *  all  the  Berites'  is  coupled  to 
what  precedes ;  went  after  (inn»  ^3T*l)  must  mean 
to  go  into  a  place  after  any  one.  He  understands 
that  Sheba  went  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
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Abel,  and  the  Berites  —  or  rather  Bichrites  (see 
below)  —  followed  him  into  Abel  as  allies.  Both 
Driver  and  Budde  (Sam.  in  Haupt's  Sacred  BooJcs 
of  OT)  follow  Klostermann  in  reading  D'"p;i 
Bichrites  3  for  cn;j  Berites,  after  the  LXX  4v  XappsL 
Sheba  is  styled  'ben  Bikhri.'  Many  others  read 
onrg  choice  young  men,  after  Vulg.  viri  electi, 

W.  H.  BENNETT. 
BERNICE  or  BERENICE  (Bep^/ci?).—  See  HEROD. 


BERCEA,—  TVo  places  bearing  this  name  fall  to 
be  noticed,  along  with  a  third  which  appears  as 
Berea.  1.  Bercea  (B^pota  or  Bfypota),  a  Macedonian 
city,  which  was  the  scene  of  brief  but  fruitful  mis- 
sionary work  by  St.  Paul,  after  Jewish  hostility 
had  driven  him  away  from  Thessalonica  (Ac 
171(M4).  It  was  situated  in  the  district  called 
Emathia  (Ptpl.  iii.  12),  at  the  eastern  base  of 
Mount  Bermius  (Strabo,  vii.  26),  about  30  miles 
S.  of  Fella,  and  50  S.W.  of  Thessalonica.  It  was 
an  old  town,  whose  natural  advantages  in  a  well- 
watered  and  fertile  district  gave  to  it  considerable 
population  and  impoitance,  which  it  still  retains 
under  the  name  of  Verria  or  Kara  Feria  (see  the 
interesting  desciiption  in  Leake,  NG  iii.  290-292). 
The  Jewish  residents  in  St.  Paul's  time  were  not 
only  numerous  enough  to  have  a  synagogue,  like 
those  in  Thessalonica,  but  are  commended  as  nobler 
in  disposition  (ettye^o-n-poi)  than  they,  in  respect  of 
their  leadiness  to  receive  the  word  preached,  and 
daily  to  examine  what  they  heard  by  the  light  of 
their  own  Scriptures  ;  so  that  many  Jews  believed, 
as  well  as  not  a  few  women  of  Greek  nationality  and 
'honourable  estate*  (e&rxg/ifo&w).  When  Jewish 
zealots  from  Thessalonica  came  thither  and  stirred 
up  fresh  troubles,  the  newly-converted  *  brethren' 
at  once  sent  St.  Paul  out  of  the  city  *  to  go  as  far 
aa  to  '  (&os,  rather  than  cus=  '  as  it  were  ')  the  sea,  by 
which  he  went  on  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and 
Timotheus  behind  at  Beroea.  Sopater,  another  of 
St.  Paul's  associates,  is  M.  -"JTM?  '•:<!  as  a  Beroean 
(Ac  204).  Tradition  mad.*  O-  -.;iui>  first  bishop 
of  the  Church  (Const.  Ap.  vii.  46). 

2.  In  2  Mac  134  Beroea  appears  as  the  place  at 
which  Antiochus  Eupator  caused  Menelaus,  the 
former  high  priest,  to  toe  put  to  death.    This  Beroea 
was  the  well-known  Syrian  town  now  called  Haleb 
or  Aleppo  ;  it  lay  between  Hierapolis  and  Antioch, 
about  one  and  a  half  day's  jouiney  from  either  ; 
it  was  named  by  Seleucus  Nikator  after  the  Mace- 
donian city  ;  it  became  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
capital  of  a  Saracenic  power,  resuming  its  earlier 
name  of  Haleb  ;  and  though  it  has  suffered  much 
during   the    present   century   from    earthquake, 
plague,  and  cholera,  it  remains  an  imposing  and 
mi  ;  -or  (,'•!{  city  of  about  100,000  inhabitants. 

3.  A  i    i  Mac  94  Berea  (Bep&t)  is  mentioned  as 
a  place  to,  which   Bacchides,    after  'encamping 
against  Jerusalem/  removed,  while  Judas  lay  en- 
camped at  Elasa  prior  to  the  battle  in  which  the 
latter  fell.    It  is  now  generally  identified  with 
Beeroth  (Jos  917)  or  Beroth  (1  Es  519),  the  modern 
Bireh,  situated  about  ten  miles  north  of  Jcrus., 
on  the  main  road  to  Nablus  and  the  north.    For 
description  of  ruined  church  there,  see  SWP  vol. 
iii.  p.  ss  f  .  WILLIAM  P.  DICKSON. 

BEROTH.—  See  BEEEOTH. 

BEROTH1H  (ntf-o),  Ezk  4716  ;  Berothat  Otfna), 
2  S  88,  but  in  1  Ch  IS8,  Cun  (see  Kittel,  ad  foe.).— 
A  Syrian  city;  The  first  cited  passage  seems  to 
show  that  Beirut  is  not  intended,  since  the  town 
lay  between  Hamath  and  Damascus.  The  name 
probably  signifies  'fir  trees,'  and  is  thought  to 
survive  "in  Wady  Brissa,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Lebanon,  near  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes. 

C.  E.  CONDEB. 


BEHOTHITE  ('jrn),  1  Ch  II89  ;  Beerothite  ( 
2  S  42*  3-  5-  *  2387.—  An  inhabitant  of  Beeroth. 

BE  El  L.—  See  STONES,  PRECIOUS. 
BERZELUS.  —  See  ZORZELLEFS. 


BESAI  (w).—1  Children  of  B./  Nethinim  who 
returned  with  Zerub.  (Ezr  249,  Neh  752;=Basthai, 
1  Es  531). 

BESIDE,  BESIDES.—  These  two  forms  seem  to 
have  been  used  in  1611  (and  earlier)  indiflcrci'M  ; 
cf.  Mk  321  *  He  is  beside  himself,'  2  Co  5**  *  whether 
we  be  besides  (so  1611)  ourselves/  and  Ac  2624 

*  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself  3  ;  again,  as  to  Ac 
2624,  Tindale,  who  introduces  this  trn,  has  *  besides,1 
Cranmer    '  beside/    the    Geneva    *  besides/   AV 
'  beside.'    Modern  edd.  of  AV  give   *  beside  '  125 
times,  'besides'  only  8  times,  but  in  ed.  of  1611 
the  relative  proportion  was  closer. 

Treating  both  forms  as  one  word,  then,  b.  is 
either  an  adv.  or  a  prep.,  and  the  meaning  is  *  by 
the  side  of.'  But  the  side  may  be  reached  either 
from  a  position  that  is  farther  off  or  from  one  that 
is  still  nearer.  Compare  Ps  232  *  He  leadeth  me  b. 
(?S)  the  still  waters/  Is  3220  'Blessed  are  ye  that 
sow  b.  (hy.}  all  waters/  or  1  S  19s  *  I  will  go  out  and 
stand  b.  (r^)  my  father/  with  Mt  1421  *  five  thou- 
sand men,  b.  (%WP^)  women  and  children/  or  Gaule 
(1629),  *  Oh,  doe  him  not  the  wrong  to  look  b.  him, 
for  if  you  see  him  not,  hee  comes  by  to  no  purpose  '  ; 
or  Foxe,  Acts  and  Mon.  ii.  384,  *  He  put  the  new 
Pope  Alexander  b.  the  cushion  and  was  made  pope 
himself.'  Hence  b.  expresses  either  addition  or 
separation. 

1.  ADDITION.—  Gn  1912  *  Hast  thou  here  any  b.  ?' 
(•rty);  Mt  25ao  '  I  ':%•-,•:'••   "  b.  (M)  them  five  talents 
more'  ;  Lk  242i  fc  *  ea  ana  b.  (<rzV)  all  this'  ;  2  P  I8 
'  And  b.  this,  .  .  .  add  to  your  faith  virtue  '  (Gr.  Kal 
aM  TOVTO  d£,  RV  *  Yea,  and  for  this  very  cause  ')  ; 
Philem  v.19  *  tliou  owest  unto  me  even  thine  own 
self  b.'  (irpoffofatXeLs  );  Sir  1711  *  B.  this  he  gave  them 
kno'.\  lodge  '  ("zofiQiiKW  ai)row). 

2.  >i  i'AiM'iiov,--Jos  2229  'God  forbid  that  we 
should  rebel  ...  to  build  an  altar  .  ,  .  b.  (13^ 

*  separate  from  })  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  Cod 
that  is  before  his  tabernacle'  (AV  *  beside/  RV 
'besides');  Is  4311  (  b.  me  (>-]j^3»)  there  is  no  Saviour.' 
Hence  arises  the  cxpierssiori  'beside  oneself*  which 
occurs  three  times,  Mk  3J1,  2  Co  513  (both 


Ac  26s4  (ttaLvopai.).  Compare  *  b.  the  mark  '  ;  *  b.  the 
real  issue  '  (Fronde)  ;  *  Like  an  enchanted  maid  b. 
her  wits  '  (Hood)  ;  '  I  felt  quite  b.  myself  for  joy 
and  gratitude'  (Q.^  Victoria);  'A  Lye  is  properly  an 
outward  Signification  of  bomcthin:*  ton  I  miy  to,  01  , 
at  least,  b.  the  inward  Scute  01  the  Mind  ''South). 

J.  HASTINGS 

BESODEIAH  (n^oa  Neh  36).—  Meshullam,  the 
son  of  Besodeiah,  took  part  in  repairing  the  Old 
Gate.  The  name  means,  perhaps,  *  In  the  secret  of 
J"/  rr;  "rto?,  cf.  Jer  2318-  *.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

BESOM.—  Is  1428  only,  *  I  will  sweep  it  with  the 
b.  of  destruction  '  i  N-J.S_  -  f'  om  .VI:N-J  tra  here  'sweep/ 
so  lit.  *I  will  SMCC]'  11  ^iih  t!je  -'\ok;-  i  of  uo- 
struction';  cf.  fi*9  mud,  mire;  nriii  Tor  li<>Hin:lj 
Is  SO'28  *  to  sift  the  nations  with  the  sieve  of  vanity  * 
[EVm  *  destruction/  Cheyne  '  annihilation/  Heu. 
tt1)^]).  The  besom,  though  used  in  earlier  Eng.  and 
still  locally  as  a  mere  synonym  for  'broom*  (cf. 
Lyly,  Euphues,  1580,  *  There  is  no  more  difference 
betweene  them  than  between  a  Broome  and  a 
Beesome  '),  is  properly  made,  not  of  broom,  but  of 
heath,  in  Devonshire  called  bisam  or  bassam. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BESOR,  Brook  (nteao  ^OJ)»  1  S  309-  10-  21.—  A  torrent, 
apparently  south  or  south-west  of  Ziklag,  on  the 
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way  to  the  country  of  the  Amalekites  and  Egypt,  in 
the  Tih  desert.  The  name  has  not  heen  recovered. 
It  Is  Identified  by  Guerin  with  the  Wady  Razze> 
which  flows  into  the  sea  S.W.  of  Gaza. 

C.  R.  CONDEB. 

BESTEAD  —  Is  821  only,  *  hardly  b.  and  hungry,' 

*  Bestead  }  (the  proper  spelling  is  bested,  the  other 
arose  from  a  supposed  connexion  with  bestead,  to 
help)  means   simply    *  placed,'    and  that   is   its 
meaning  here.    The  Heb.  is  one  word,  ?w>pj,  niph. 
ptcp.  from  nyR,  to  be  hard.    Amer.  BV  has  *  sore 
distressed,'  Cheyne  'hard-prest.'      J,  HASTINGS, 

BESTIALITY.—  See  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

BESTOW  (from  U  or  be  and  stow  a  place)  means 
in  mod.  Eng.  to  confer  as  a  gift,  but  is  used  in  AV 
in  other  obsolete  senses.  1.  To  place,  1  K  1028 

*  chariots  and  .  .  .  horsemen  whom  he  bed  in  the 
cities  for  chariots'  (BV  *in  the  chariot  cities'). 
Cf.  Shaks.  Temp.  V.  i.  299— 

s  Hence,  aiad  bestow  your  luggage  where  you  found  it.' 

2.  To  lay  up  in  store,  to  stow  away,  Lk   1217 

*  I  have  no  room  where  to  b.  my  fruits.'    3,  To 
apply  to  a  special  use,  2  K  1215  *  the  money  to  be 
be(f  on  workmen  '  ;    Dt  1426  *  thou  shalt  b.  that 
money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after  '  ;  1  Co 
133  *  though  I  b.  all^my  goods  to  feed  the  poor'  (Gr. 
y>WyU^"a>  to  f  eed  by  ;  '  "  "",  "  •  •  -1  -.":,•'•  V    sj>  mor- 
sel).   4  To  spend,\  ,  i  •»!.'     ,•  <  ;.,';•'••         i/  •.  1  Co 
1228  *  those  members  of  the  body  which  we  think  to 
be  less  honourable,  upon  these  we  b.  more  abundant 
honour  '  (TeptrlQwt,  BVm  *  put  on  *)  ;  Jn  488  'I  sent 
you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bed  no  labour  '  (/e 

BY  *  whereon  ye  have  not  laboured  ').    Cf  .— 

f  Fellow,  wilt  tfcou  bestow  1*     (  •  r  -.V  ni"°* 

*     '  ••    f,     '  ,«  -•   V.  v,  61. 

J.  HASTINGS. 
BETJLH  (nip;?),  2  S  88,—  See  TIBHATH, 

BETJLHE  (Bair&vn),  Jth  I9.—  A  place  apparently 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  Bethany.  It  may  be 
the  same  as  Bethanoth.  C.  B.  CONDER. 

BETEN  (ft?),  Jos  192*.  —  A  town  of  Asher, 
noticed  next  to  Achshaph.  The  site  is  doubtful. 
In  the  fourth  century  (Onomastwon,  &.v.  Bathne) 
it  was  shown  8  Boman  miles  east  of  Ptolemais 
(Acco),  and  then  called  Bebeten  or  Bethbeten. 
The  place  intended  appears  to  be  the  present 
^T,ij.«  777  B'aneh,  which  would  be  suitable  for 
liio  |-o-  uor.  of  Beten.  See  SWP  vol.  L  sheet  v. 

C.  B.  CONDER. 

BETH  (1),  the  second  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet 
(see  ALPHABET).  Beth  is  the  Vprlinj:  or  title  of 
the  second  part  of  Ps  119,  and  uic'i  \VT-O  of  that 
part  begins  mfch  this  letter  (see  PSALMS).  In  Heb. 
oStJi  (TO)  is  the  construct  form  of  bayith  (0:5)  *  a 
house,*  and  enters  into  the  •  ~*i  '  •••  *J*  1-1  of  many 
place-names.  See  BAYITH,  !\  v  -. 


BETH&B&RA  (3y0apapd,,  Heb.  rrj^  w%  'place  of 
passing  over/  Jn  I28  AV  only).  —  It  was  east  of  the 
river,  and  a  day's  distance  at  most  from  Cana  of 
Galilee  (21).  The  reading  in  K  A  B  C  is  Bethany 
(so  BV),  as  in  the  time  of  Origen,  who,  how- 
ever, ic^aidcd  this  as  incorrect.  The  traditional 
^i  to,  from  T  lie  4th  cent.  A.D.  (Onomasticon,  *,t>.)  was 
at  the  ford  east  of  Jericho;  but  this  is  clearly 
much  too  far  south.  The  name  survives  at  the 
ford  called  *Ab&rah,  north-east  of  Bethshean,  and 
this  is  the  only  place  where  this  name  occurs  in 
Palestine.  The  site  is  as  near  to  Cana  as  any  point 
on  the  Jordan,  and  within  a  day's  journey.  See 
SWP  vol.  li.  sheet  ix.  C.  K.  CONDER. 

BETH-ANATH  (nj^-r'a  'temple  of   Anath/  so 


Nestle,  Baethgen,   Meyer),   Jos  1938,  Jg  I88. —A 
*  v     1'1""     tow  the'. i '"!;!',.(  'A'^'atha,  in  the 
,  A ;     Galilee,   (X  /  l'r  \  c ..  i.  sheet  iv. ) 
See  DABERATH  for  the  early  Egyptian  notice. 

C.  B.  CONDER. 

BETH-1NOTH  (nlaawa,  perhaps  *  temple  of 
'Anath '),  Jos  1559.  —  A  town  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  near  Gedor.  It  is  the  present  Beit  *Amtinf 
S.E.  of  HalhuL  SWP  vol.  ML  sheet  xxi 

C.  K.  CONDER. 

BETH1HY  (ByQavla).—  I.  A  village  near  Jeru- 
salem (Mt  2117)5  near  Bethphage,  and  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (Mk  lll,  cf.  u- 12),  where  was  Simon's  house 
(14s),  on  the  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  by 
Olivet  (Lk  1929) ;  the  home  of  Lazarus,  about  fifteen 
furlongs,  or  less  than  two  English  miles,  fiom  the 
city  (Jn  II1- 18 121).  The  situation  agrees  with  that 
of  the  village  El  'Azeriyeh,  *  The  place  of  Lazarus,* 
where  it  has  been  placed  since  the  4th  cent.  A.D. 
(See  Onomasticon,  s.v.  Bethania.)  The  name 
means  perhaps  *  house  of  dates.'  It  is  a  small 
stone  village,  on  the  south-east  slope  of  Olivet, 
north  of  the  Jericho  road,  surrounded  with  fig- 
gardens  and  terrace-walls.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  is  the  tall  square  tower  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  which  belonged  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Lazarus,  founded  by  queen  Milicent  in  A.D.  1147 
for  Benedictine  nuns.  There  is  a  vault  below, 
converted  into  a  diminutive  rock-cut  chapel  by 
•  '  '  o  the  east.  This  is  shown  as  the  torn  D 
.  •  . '  A  church  was  shown  at  this  spot  in 

the  4th  century,  but  the  ancient  rock-cut  tombs 
are  farther  to  the  east  beside  the  road.  See  S  WP 
vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.,  and  Neubauer,  G&og.  TaL 
$.v.t  for  the  Talmudic  notices.  2.  BV  of  Jn  I28. 
See  BASHAN,  BETHABARA.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

BETH-ARABAH  {nroyj  n'fl),  *pla/^e  of  the  Arabah' 
(wh.  see),  Jos  156-61 1822 ;  Arabah,  1818.— A  place  in 
the  Jericho  i»l,uu,  JKUN;I<  -itly  north  of  DoLi-ii<vliLh, 
in  the  "\\.Mo7ivs-- '  In  li.Mi  last  ^',^(\  i,'--,':^ 
the  district  only  is  mentioned.  The  name  has 
not  been  recovered.  C.  H.  CONDER. 

BETH-ARBEL  (Via-]*  TO),  Hos^lO14  only.— The 
site  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
spoiled  bySh.'i'ii.TiT]  •pMrli;ii»'»S1'!l%  .1?  "••-oi'lll.),  and 
may  have  been  in  Syria.  iwo  places  called 
Arbela  exist  in  Palestine,  one  (now  frbid)  west  of 
the  Sea,  of  Galilee  (Jos.  Ant.  xn.  xi  1),  the  other 
(Irbid)  in  the  extreme  north  of  Gilead,  both 
noticed  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  (Onom.  s.v.  Arbela). 
(See  Schrader,  KAT*  440  ff. ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Twelve 
Prophets,  217,  n.  5;  Wellh.,  Kl.  Pi  wit.  123.) 

C.  11.  Coxnnn. 

BETHASMOTH  (Baidaffudd),  I  Es  518.— For  Beth- 
azmaveth. 

BETH-AYEN  (p«  n»»  'house  of  iniquity,'  or 
< idolatry '?).— Close  to  Ai  (Jos  72),  by  the  \nldor- 
ness  (1812),  north-west  of  Michmash  (1  S  135),  and 
on  the  way  to  Aijalon  (1428),  still  inhabited  in  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  (Hos 58).  The  'calves  of  Bethaven' 
were  probably  those  at  Bethel  close  by  (Hos  105). 
Bethel  is  prob.  meant  also  in  Hos  415  58  (see  Am  5s) 
108  (Aven).  The  name  may  have  been  altered 
from  original  fi«  TO  'house  of  wealth.'  See 
BETHEL,  p.  278a*  C.  B.  CONDEB. 

BETH-AZMAYETH  (Neh  7s58).— See  AZMAVETH. 
BETH-BAAL-MEON  (Jos  1317).— See  BAAL-MEON. 

BETH-BARAH  (rrj;i  n^),  Jg  7s4.— Near  Jordan 
and  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Some  suppose  it  to  be 
the  same  as  JJcthabaia,  in  which  case  the  guttural 
has  been  lost  in  copying.  The  situation  would 
suit.  See  BETHABARA.  C.  R.  CONDER. 
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BBTHB1SI  (B<u6paffl),  I  Mac  962-64.—  Jos.  (Ant 
XIII.  i.  5)  reads  Bethho^lah.  The  name  has  not 
been  recovered.  Jonathan  and  Simon  the  Has- 
monseans  here  hid  in  the  desert  of  Jericho.  It  may 
represent  an  ancient  *sn  JIM,  or  *  place  of  marshes.' 

C.  R.  CONDEE. 

BETH-BIRI  (nn?  ITS),  1  Ch  4a.—-A  town  of 
Simeon,  perhaps  textual  error  for  WK:??  rra  Jos  196 
=  Lehaoth»  Jos  I532.  The  ruin  Bireh  on  the  west 
slopes  of  the  Debir  hills  may  be  intended.  See 
SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxiv.  C.  R.  CoNDER. 

BETH-CAR  (i?  ire),  fi  place  of  a  lamb,1  I  S  711. 
—  The  Peshitta  reads  JBeth-jashan,  (see  SHEN). 
The  whole  ic^d^-jr^sy  of  this  episode  is  doubtful, 
for  the  siteb  o/  -M'/pol  and  Ebenezer  are  uncer- 
tain. Beth-car  evidently  stood  above  a  valley 
by  which  the  Philistines  fled  from  the  Mils  near 
Jerusalem.  The  present  *Ain  Ktinm,  a  village 
overlooking  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Sorek, 
west  of  Jerusalem,  would  be  a  possible  site.  It 
is  the  later  Carem  (added  verse,  LXX  Jos  1559). 
See  BETH-HACCHEREM.  C.  B.  COOTEB. 


BETH-D1GON  (faTTO  c  house  of  Dagon,'  B^- 
So/yd?,  Bo7a&^X).  --The  name  of  two  different  towns 
mentioned  in  OT.  I.  One  of  these  (Jos  1541)  is  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  in  the  second  of  the  four  groups 
of  the  cities  of  the  lowland  or  Sh&pkelcth,  ^and  is 
T;»ov;^o".;;l]y  identified  with  "  *.-  ;\  i 
ixiiles  S.Jti.  oi  Joppa.  2.  Theot  /-•  '-  ;•  ".  >•;  -  •• 
of  the  border  cities  of  Asher,  apparently  to  the  E. 
of  Carmel,  and  is  not  identified.  There  is  another 
Beit-dejant  however,  farther  to  the  N.,  and  perhaps 
yet  others  (see  Gr.  A.  Smith's  Hist.  Geoff,  p.  332  n., 
p.  403  n.).  iiullciili'i^  !hat  there  were  many  Beth- 
dagons.  «!<!*•  TIP  T'IO»-  a  Dagon  'beyond  Jericho* 
(Wears,  I.  ii.  3;  Ant.  XIII.  viii.  1).  Perhaps  this 
points  to  a  time  when  the  worship  of  Dagon  was 
widely  disseminated,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Phil. 
country.  However,  the  name  may  mean  no  more 
than  'corn  house.'  See  DAGON.  In  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  Sennacherib  captured  the  Beth-dagon 
near  Joppa  (Smith,  Assyr.  Disc.  p.  303). 

W.  J.  BEECEEK. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM  (D!^  n»3  s  house  of  two 
fig-cakes'  ?).—  In  Jer  4822  mentioned  with  Dibon  and 
Nebo,  see  ALMON-DIBLATHAIM  ;  the  next  camp  to 
Dibon  before  Nebo  (Nu  3346f*).  It  is  tJion«ia  by 
some  to  be  the  Diblath  of  Ezk  614  ;  bus  this  seems 
impossible.  The  name  (which  occurs  on  the 
Moabite  Stone,  1.  30)  has  not  been  found  in  Moab. 

C.  B.  CONDER. 

BETH-EDEN  (Am  I8  marg.).—  See  EDEN. 


BETHEL  (V^3  'house  of  God/  LXX 
Jos.  B«?0tfX,  Be0tf\7?  vox*?)  is  usually  identified  with 
the  modern  Mttn  (PEI  Memoirs,  TO!  ii.  p.  305), 
about  four  hours  N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Nablus 
road  (Jg  2119),  though  the  ancient  town  may  have 
lain  farther  N.  t'ifin  t1  u  prc-onJ  xi"n^e  (Baed. 
Palast*  p.  215).  T\  IMS  ^.\\,n\  ion  i-  hi;rli  np  (2880  ft.) 
in  the  central  ran  «;  li'we  ili-»  iu-".i  losiof  'hill- 
country'  (Gn  12s,  Jos  161,  Jg  45,  1  S  IS2},  and  the 
use  of  the  verb  *  to  go  up,3  in  connexion  with  Bethel 
(Gn  351,  Jos  161,  Jg  V  201*-26-81,  1  S  10s,  Hos  415). 

The  earlier  name  of  Bethel  was  Luz  (Gn  2819  E, 
35«  E,  488  P,  Jos  18"  P,  Jg  I28  J).  In  Jos  16a 
JE,  however,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
two  places  ('from  Bethel  to  Luz  ').  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, the  spot  where  T;  •  «  !»  -|  •.  iV  V,  '»  was  not 
actually  in  Luz,  but  in  it-  n»  i^'i  »<••,,:  :o-,d  * 


*  Billmanti,  Genesis  «,  p.  88T.  Jos  162  mteht  "be  rendered 
'from  Bethel-Luza  '  ,  "but  this  wonld  imply  that  Bethel  is  deter- 
mined  by  Luz,  whereas  everywhere  else  it  is  Luz  that  is 
determined  by  Bethel,  the  better-known  place.  '  Luza,'  then, 
may  "be  a  gloss  inserted  to  accommodate  the  passage  to  Jos 
1813.  The  LXX  has  the  name  not  here  (162),  out  ai  the  end  of 
T.l.  DiUm.  Jfem*  JDnU.  /<wA.a  p,  539. 


Eusebius,  in  the  Otiomasticon  (s.v.  AOV&),  places 
Luz  of  Joseph  9  miles  from  Neapolis,  Jerome 
(Onomast.  ib.}3  *in  tertio  lapide  Neappleos'j  but 
neither  of  these  distances  can  "be  right.  The 
Talmud  mentions  some  curious  legends  in  con- 
nexion with  Luz :  *  where  blue  wool  is  dyed ;  a 
place  which  neither  Sennacherib  nor  Nebuchad- 
rezzar could  take,  and  where  the  angel  of  death  is 
powerless,'  etc.*  Another  town  called  Luz  was 
founded  by  a  man  of  Bethel  in  the  land  of  the 
Hittites  (Jg  I28). 

The  first  mention  of  Bethel  occurs  in  the  account 
of  Abraham's  iiiiiuicratio'i :  the  patriarch  pitches 
his  tent  in  the  nciphbciir'iood  of  Bethel,  builds  an 
altara  and  worships  J''.  He  visits  this  sanctuary 
a  second  time,  on  his  return  from  Egypt  (Gn  12a 
IS3'4  J).  But  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  sanctuary,  is  e^>  '/rl\  Con- 
nected with  a  memorable  episode  v  :,'c  '  'V  of 
Jacob.  Two  divergent  accounts  exist.  According 
to  the  one,  Jacob  encounters  the  vision  at  Luz  in 
the  course  of  his  flight  to  Haran  (Gn  2810"22);  this 
is  the  earlier  narrative,  and  belongs  to  JE ;  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  God  appears  to  him  on  his 
return  from  Paddan-aram,  many  years  later  (Gn 
359-13.  is) .  this  is  the  account  of  P. 

a.  To  take  the  earlier  narrative  first.  It  is 
composite  in  structure.  The  two  documents,  J 
and  IS,  are  interwoven,  and  differ  considerably  in 
details.  In  J  (w.18"16- 19a),  J"  appears  standing 
beside  Jacob,  and  repeats  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  (123 1314"15  J),  adapting  it  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Jacob,  whose  wor<N  ;  '  •  •  .  Y  :  are, 
*  Surely  J"  is  in  this  place,  and  '.-  •-  •:<  .  And 
he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Bethel '  (home  of 

JBM      In  E   (10-12-17.18.  20-22)a  on   ^  other  fr^  we 

hear  of  the  stone  pillow,  of  the  ladder,  and  of  the 
angels ;  Jacob's  exclamation  is,  *  This  is  none  othei 
but  the  house  of  God,5  etc. ;  he  sets  up  the  stone 
aa  a  [»'1\'M  (/Hf.T'7fc  i),  anoints  it  with  oil,  and 
•nakos  a  MKOi.in  \ov. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  divergences. 
Some  authorities,  such  as  Wellhausen,J  suppose 
that  J  contained  an  independent  narrative ;  others, 
as  Kuenen,§  hold  that  we  have  here,  not  the  work 
of  J,  but  a  passage  expanded  and  modified  from 
E  by  '  a  follower  of  J  ;  according  to  the  latter 
scholar.  T :» •  •  >":  -.. "M  *  <  ••  i  •  v-1 1 ><•' <  \  "*  o  consecration  of 
Bethel. •»  \  u>  :jii:i,-' «'  »».,  so,.!  "«!•*, ;Gnl28;  cf.  13s). 

6.  In  the  later  account  of  P  (Gn  359"18- 1B)  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  characteristic  features  of  tlie 
earlier  narrative.  The  salient  points  here  seem 
to  be  that  God  changes  Jacob's  name  to  Israel, 
and  the  name  Bethel  is  given  to  the  place  because 
God  spake  with  him  there.  God  reveals  Himself 
by  the  name  El-Shaddai,  and  the  promise  (vv.11* 12) 
is  cast  into  the  form  characteristic  of  P.  This 
account  is  referred  to  again  in  488  P. 

In  Hos  124  the  vision  at  Bethel  comes  after 
Jacob's  wrestling,  i.e.  after  his  return  from  Paddan- 
aram,  as  in  P,  though  not  necessarily  implying 
that  Hosea  used  this  narrative.il  In  the  subsequent 

*  Talm.  B-il).  So'u.  46ft ;  BeregMth  RoiWa,  eh,  69.  See  Neubatter, 
GeniT.  itf  lain.  p.  ir/tf. 

\  Ci  KH»'-^  ,  »rc!»li,  Beth-Dagon  (Jos  15*1)^  Beth-Peor 
(Dt3-'>,  B  :!•  Ti  -  ^  •,  (r^TTi 

J  C>>  >•<•>,>  r>  :;.$  !  <MJ  »  a1  i  *-  '.Oi  -li  occur  in  the  terms 
of  tii«»  :•!'»•'  .^  »  •  :;  -.•.]  "i  corsp  '  •  w  i  the  other  promises 
m  J  (Gn  12*  lii^*  18±o  2^!^)  are  explamea  by  supposing  that  J 
here  has  been  worked  over  by  a  later  hand. 

§  Heiatauih,  p.  147.  The  *  follower  of  J '  incorporated  128b 
almost  word  for  \vord  in  v.14,  and  inoditted  £2  in  T.sib ;  thna 
w  i».i6  become  homogeneous  vith  22W-18.  it  will  be  noticed 
that  both  viewB  involve  a  modification  of  J  in  a  lesser  or  greater 
degree* 

f  Gn  859-tt  has  been  expanded  by  the  redactor  with  extracts 
from  JE,  e.#.  in  v-14»  Tlie  ^oarzefta  and  libation  are  quita 
loreign  to  P  The  -word  *agiuii,'  i  8,  ia  not  original,  but  waa 
inserted  to  harnnmsp  \ii1h  Gn  2"i"f .  It  ia  the  second  visit 
to  Bethel  r^coided  bj  L  (33^  3.  6  7),  once,  perhaps,  a  fuller 
narrative,  which  lies  behind  the  prophet's  words.  Kuan,  ik 
p.  228. 
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narrative  E  records  the  command  to  return  to 
Bethel,  where  Jacob  had  set  up  and  anointed  a 
pillar ;  now  he  builds  an  altar  in  memory  of  the 
revelation  years  before  (Gn  351*3*6-7).  *And  he 
called  the  name  of  the  place  El-Bethel.'  *  Nothing 
is  said  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  to  dedicate 
a  tenth  promised  in  28i2b ;  but  this  particular  is 
generally  held  to  have  been  inserted  later.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  second  visit  Deborah,  Kebekah's 
nurse,  died,  and  was  buried  *  below  Bethel,  under 
the  oak.J 

Thus  tradition  connected  Bethel  with  the  patri- 
archal history  j  and  the  connexion  is  a  witness  to 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  sanctuary.  It  has  been 
supposed  that,  like  many  other  sanctuaries,  such  as 
Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Shechem,  Hebron,  etc.,  Bethel 
was  originally  a  Canaanite  holy  place,  and  that 
after  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites 
it  was  adopted  into  Israelite  traditions,  and 
Assigned  a  patriarchal  consecration.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Bethel  was  a 
Canaanite  sanctuary;  all  that  the  OT  knows 
about  its  earlier  history  is  that  its  ancient  name 
was  Luz ;  so  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  its 
sr.r  ftitv  "A  as  of  purely  Israelite  origin. f  At  the 
M  i -us  i  MM",  it  possessed  a  sanctity  independent  of 
the  dedication  which  Jacob  is  said  to  have  given 
it.^  __  It  was  a  haunt  of  angels,  a  place  where  a 
"»  •• "  ."'••'  ~'3tween  earth  and  heaven; 

•1  .  '.'  -  ;  .  ,  le  night  there  he  saw  it.  $ 

'  i  •  s  •  • ,  i  . '  i  i  i  J"  found  Jacob,  as  that 
Jacob  was  unconsciously  guided  to  find  J"  there. 

The  setting  up  and  anointing  of  the  pillar  in 
Bethel  is  itiipouarib  as  illustrating  primitive  re- 
ligious iden-."  V'uinl  of  these  pillars  are  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gn  3145  3520  E  ; 
flf .  Jos  2425  E),  and  the  narratives  give  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  memorial-stones,  marking  the 
scene  of  a  divine  revelation.  But  this  was  not 
their  primary  ",""*«  '  .  It  is  the  stone  of 
Bethel,  not  the  L  '  •  i  i  is  called  *  a  house  of 
God '  (Gn  2822),  the  stone  being  regarded  as  the 
shrine  of  the  Deity,  and  the  symbol  of  His 
presence,  § 

In  the  Book  of  Joshua  Bethel  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  connexion  with  the  capture  of  Ai 
(Jos  7s  89- 12- 17  JE) ;  its  inhabitants  assisted  those 
of  Ai  in  attacking  the  Israelites  (Jos  817).  The 
Deuteronomic  compiler  of  Jos  defines  the  situation 
of  Ai  _by  Bethel,  showing  the  importance  of  the 
place  in  his  day,  and  mentions  a  king  of  Bethel 
(JOS129-*6!)*}. 

A  frontier  town  on  the  S.  border  of  Joseph  (Jos 
161-2  JJE),  and  on  the  N.  border  of  Benjamin  (Jos 
181S  P),  it  is  reckoned  as  belonging  sometimes  to 
Benjamin  (Jos  1822  P),  sometimes  to  Ephraim 
(Jg  I22f-  J,  1  Ch  7s8).  Lying  on  the  frontier,  it 
must  have  changed  hands  from  time  to  time ;  e.g. 

*  Tlifc-  to,  T  '/fl-  W  .  n  1  v  1  nan-"  of  J",  pointing  to  a  belief 
IB  a  !•  c  I  <Ui  v  r.lui  >  r  i  •   in  *•  •»  r  i'u!«'«r  spot.    Ci.  the  name 
of  the  iwzzebaot  Shechem,  'Jil  wu  ol  Israel*  (Gn  8820),  and 
of  the  place  where  Abraham  sacrificed  the  ram  (Gn  2214); 
so,  too,  El-rot,  the  God  of  the  well  of  Lahai-roi  (Gn  16*3);  El 
Olam,  the  God  of  Beersheba  (Gn  2133).    Of.  the  various  local 
names  of  Baal.    See  Nowack,  Hebr*  Arch&ologu,  ii.  p.  9,  and 
Stade,  Geschichte  d.  F.  Jar.  i.  p.  447.     The  LXX,  Pesh.  Vulg. 
omit  the  first  El  (•"*    ,","""        "        "•    •         "  i  was 

Iliit  li'*!   I -'Oil.  I  • 

*  ri  »  \  »  l,!,o,  '/\>  ,tf  vl: .  p.  482  ;  but  see  Benzmger,  .fifefcr. 
A-r1.';.,  ,c,  p.  1J  . 

t  \\  (  .Iwi  ,«i,/<  n  '  -•/  n*t,  p  82 ;  W.  B,  Smith,  Rel,  of  Semites, 
p.  ro,  M  17  i-pT,  ?  p  u.r 

$  W  J£  fe-i  h  i*. -I  i*~-  Heiwinge-r,  <&.  pp.  57,  830;  Nowack, 
//f'-r.  \T*hwl  i.  p  01,  '.  i>.  9;  Stade,  Geschichte,  L  p.  456. 
Thus  7KJV3  passed  into  Gicek  and  Latin  as  fionrfojov  and  baei^luat 
the  tffa  Xttr»pof,  x/fa  fye^tigM  (prob.  aerolites),  which  were 
worship  pea  as  dnnie.  Cm  10111  i1  formation  on  this  biihicrt  may 
bo  found  in  K-» sob.  Pruep  Liantj  1. 10,  and  m  Phollns,  Ji>b  iV/ieoi, 
ccvlii.  p.  l(;-2i.  Cf.  also  Luciun,  Alex.  30;  Tftc.  Hist.  u.  3; 
Clem.  Alci.  .tfrvm.  vii.  p.  718.  The  sacred  atone  of  HOCCA  is  a 
•wdi-known  example  ^rorn  iSuui  Vc  impaiiism  which  has  Burnvod 
in  IsLmu  S.one-worsliip  is  all  ,ded  to  in  la  57«. 


Abijah,  king  of  Judah,  is  said  to  have  taken  Bethel 
from  Jeroboam  (2  Ch  13liJ). 

After  its  capture  and  occupation  by  the  house  oi 
Joseph  (Jg  la>2~2S),  Bethel  became,  together  with 
Jericho,  Ai,  and  Hebron,  one  of  the  principal 
settlements  of  the  Isiaelites.  Gilgal  was  the  head- 
quarters at  the  first  stage  in  the  occupation  of  the 
land,  Bethel  at  the  second  (  Jg  21  LXX  :  airb 


In  the  period  of  the  Judges  Bethel  became  the 
chief  religious  centre  of  the  northern  tribes.  The 
ark  was  stationed  there  (Jg  2018)  ;  it  was  fre- 
quented as  a  place  for  sacrifice  (  Jg  25b  Budde,  1  S 
10s),  or  for  consulting  the  divine  oracle  (  Jg  2018*  26 
212),  and  the  sanctuary  was  rendered  accessible  by 
roads  (Jg  2031  2119).  In  the  neighbourhood  was 
the  palm  under  which  Debo-rah  the  '>;<>j>holos 
dwelt  (  Jg  45)  ;  and,  in  a  late  passage,  Samuel  is 
said  to  have  included  Bethel  in  his  yearly  circuit 
(1  S  716). 

The  importance  of  the  sanctuary  was  greatly- 
increased  oy  Jeroboam  I.  Its  geographical  posi- 
tion combined  with  political  expediency  to  make  it 
the  religious  capital  of  the  N.  kingdom.  Here  and 
at  Dan  the  golden  calves  or  steers  were  set  up, 
and  a  form  of  J"-worship  organised  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  popular  religion  (  1  K  1229- 
S2ft).f  This  no  doubt  provoked  a  certain  amount  of 
opposition  from  the  prophets;  probably  Ahijah 
disapproved  of  it  (1  fe  H8H  The  story  of  the 
'  man  of  God  from  Judah  '  who  cried  against  the 
altar  of  Bethel  is,  however,  much  later  than  this 
period,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  how  far  it  repre- 
sents the  contemporary  opinion  of  the  prophets. 
The  story  is  given  in  1  K  13  ('Bethel,'  w>4.io.u. 
SJ).$  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Amos  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  golden  calves  ;  Elijah  himself  was  sent 
to  Bethel  by  the  Lord  (2  K  22). 

In  the  reign  of  Ahab  a  Bethelite  named  Hiel 
rebuilt  Jericho  (1  K  1634). 

The!»plin<~.MUr»nl  liiii- 
increase.'  I  MM  !i  ill',  p'o-i- 
The  worship  instituted 
support  of  Jehu  (2  K  1029 
Jeroboam  II.  that  the  ;r  it-..! 
reached  the  summit  of  «•->  HIUVUK  n*  *a  royal 
sanctuary  and  house  of  the  kingdom'  (Am  T*8). 
It  had  its  dignified  ;  i  '  fsu-  v  *  \  -:\  7l°)  and  college 
of  prophets  (2  K  .*';  •.  I  i\  !-"»,;  the  ritual,  the 
sacrifices,  the  public  feasts,  attained  a  degree  of 
luxurious  splendour  unparalleled  before.  But  all 
this  went  along  with  a  deep-seated  degradation, 
moral  and  religious.  Amos  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  Bethel  at  this  period.  The  sanctuary  itself  had 
'•  •»  s  '^  -,.!•/-  .  1  !/  and  extortion  ;  the  sacred 

,  •  •  .  s"  i1  '•:!<»  the  tithes  (4*),§  had  de- 
generated into  luxurious  banquets  for  the  nobles  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  (511).  Hence  the  sanctuary 
of  Bethel  is  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  botn 
by  Amos  and  Hosea  (Am  31*  44,  Hos  101B)  ;  it  is 
threatened  with  severe  visitation  and  overthrow  of 
its  altar  (Am  91  314  *  Bethel  shall  come  to  nought* 
\Averi\  55).||  In  Hosea,  Beth-aven  has  become 

*The  Heb.  text  here  Is  to  t>e  corrected  from  LXX.  The 
latter,  however,  is  not  its  original  state,  for  M  T«>  K\gw6fMSv» 
xotiis  a  gloss  inserted  to  satisfy  the  dubious  omn  hit  of  the 
Heh.  See  Budde,  Richter  u.  Sam.  pp.  20  f.,  89.  In  v.«  c*33 
is  In  its  right  place.  Wellhausen,  C&mp.  p.  215,  notes  that 
tTDa  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  (Cta  358,  jii33  JlW). 

f  T\o  j."  «i  Hcii  «yil  »t  s  wcio  n'li  of  Fjr>  .iTi.in  one  ol  fiur'\  "  or  £'ii. 
For  s  :  v'i  ai  Hor-ihijioi  J"  under  iil«  lonn  o.  au  in-Ji-v.  so  ,;' 
827  174  i8it  aof.  etc. 

J  Driver,  LOT,  p.  188;  Kuenen,  Wrileitwng,  ii.  p,  76  (Germ. 
trans.). 

§  See  W.  R.  Smith,  Sel.  of  Semites,  p.  220  ff.  Gn  282^-  no  doubt 
justified  and  explained  the  custom  of  p'i>in«  tithes  at  flethel 
(Am  4*).  Soc  above 

I  W.  E.  S'l.uh,  ib.  p.  470.  Perhaps  the  altar  waa  'a  pillar 
crowned  by  a  sort  of  capital  ben  ring  a  bowl/  11  •  i  ry  aj  a  \ind 
of  cresset  This  would  gi\e  additional  force  tt.  c  K>  «iii/,u'g«  ot 
Amos  in  9*. 


to  of  the  sanctuary 
of  the  N.  kingdom. 
Jeroboam  haa  the 

but  it  was  under 
sanctuary 


BETH-EMEK 


BETH-HACCHEKEM 
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the  desecrated  name  of  Beth-el  (4*5  58  105-  8)  :  *  the 
calf-worship  is  for  the  first  time  emphatically 
denounced  as  the  very  root  of  Israel's  sin. 

The  prophets'  denunciations  were  soon  fulfilled, 
for  Bethel  must  have  been  involved  in  the  general 
overthrow  ot  the  N.  kingdom  by  the  Assyrians  in 
722  ;  cf.  Jer  4813.  Aucionlum:  to  Jewish  tradition, 
Slialinaneser  'carried  oil  ihe  golden  calf  which 
was  in  Bethel,  and  departed  to  set  it  up  '  f 

During  the  Captivity  Bethel  is  mentioned  as  the 
residence  of  a  priest  who  was  despatched  by  the 
conquerors  to  teach  the  strangeis  settled  there 
'  how  they  should  fear  J"  '  (2  K  1728). 

The  reforming  zeal  of  Josiah  was  directed  against 
so  much  of  the  sanctuary  as  had  survived  the 
Assyrian  devastation.  The  king  earned  to  Bethel 
the  ashes  of  idolatrous  vessels  from  Jerusalem  ;  he 
defiled  the  altar  which  was  still  standing,  but 
allowed  the  monument  of  the  prophet,  who  had 
foretold  the  overthrow,  to  remain  undisturbed  (2  K 

234.  15.  IT.  19). 

Among  the  exiles  who  returned  from  Babylon 
4  the  men  of  Bethel'  are  named  (JEzr  2-8=Neh 
7'i2)  ;  and  the  ancient  city  was  inhabited  once  more 
by  the  children  of  Benjamin  (Neh  II31).  In  the 
fourth  year  ot  Darius  a  deputation  was  sent  from 
Bethel  to  Jerusalem  to  inquire  about  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  stated  fasts  (Zee  72). 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  Bethel  was  one  of 
tin*  places*  fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mac  950). 
I  in  Jill  \  ,  ii  was  •'  '  '  •  1  by  Vespasian  in  his 
campaign  against  K  .  •  '  «  (Jos.  Jew.  Wars,  IV. 
ix.  9). 

2.  There  was  another  Bethel  in  Judah,  mentioned 
in  1  S  3027,  Jos  19*  ^,  and  1  Ch  430  ^inri  (cf. 
for  the  form  ?NUS)  .  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Midrash 
(Ekha  ii.  3)  as  one  of  the  three  places  in  which 
Hadrian  placed  garrisons  to  arrest  deserters.  The 
site  is  unknown.  |  G-.  A.  COOKE. 


BETH-EMEK  (P»#?  n^  'house  of  the  deep 
valley'),  Jos  1927.-—A  town  of  Zebulun  in  the 
border  valley,  east  of  Acco,  apparently  near 
Cabul.  The  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

C.  R.  COWDEE. 

BETHER  p1??  n?  *  mountains  of  cutting  '—or 
'  of  divisions/  Ca  217).  —  If  a  proper  name,  the 
famous  site  of  Bether  near  Jerusalem  (see  added 
verse  of  LXX  Jos  1559)  might  be  intended,  the 
hill-ridge  to  the  south  being  uncultivated  land, 
near  woods  in  which  deer  might  have  been  found. 
Bether  is  celebrated  for  the  resistance  of  the  Jews 
to  Hadrian  under  Bar-Cpcliba  in  A.D.  135  (see 
authorities  quoted,  by  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii., 
and  the  account  in  Neubauer's  G$og.  Talm.  s.v.). 
The  site  was  recognised  by  Canon  Williams  at 
BMr,  south-west  "of  Jerusalem  —  a  village  on  a 
cliff  in  a  strong  position,  with  a  ruin  near  it  called 
'  Ruin  of  the  Jews,'  from  a  tradition  ol  a  great 
Jewish  massacre  at  this  place.  See  $TPjPvol,  iii. 
sheet  xvii.  C.  R.  COKDEE. 

**  BETHESDA  (Bi»06<rfc{,  TR),  Jn  52.—  A  pool  at 

Jerusalem,  by  the  irpojSarwctf  or  *  sheep  place  ' 
(market  or  gate)  ,  having  five  porches  or  cloisters. 
In  N  and  L  the  name  is  given  as  Betlizatha  (comp. 
the  name  of  Bezetha  for  the  north  quarter  of 
Jerusalem),  in  B  it  is  Bethsaida.  It  appears  to 
have  had  steps  from  the  cloisters,  and  the  water 
was  at  times  'troubled.'  The  account  of  the 

*  1  *•  >  T  \K  jioipr-*  "x  "*!  as  fW  ITO,  and  transliterates  ouco? 
"Qv,  ll">  I'1  ."»•*  1""  (-)  12',  Aquila  renders  ot/co?  avu^eXovc 
Targ-  on  Hos  415  58  gives  SKITO  .  Cyril,  in  ffos.  (  Opera,  yol.  iii 
p.  145,  ed  1688),  connects  ol/co?  "'Qv  (==  Te>evo?  *HAiov)  with 
TIcliojjolis 

(•  Setfrr  'Olam,  ch.  vxn 

t  Piobibly  the  ChCbil  (S^pr)  of  Jo*  1580  is  A  textu.il  on  or  foi 
this  &<ime  Bethel  (cf  note&inllaupfs&ierctZjBfo  oj  OTrntt.cd  ) 


angel  troubling  the  waters  (v.4)  is  omitted  in  N 
B  and  D,  but  occurs  in  A  C3,  the  Vulgate,  the 
Peshitta,  etc.  It  may  therefore  be  thought  that 
the  troubling  of  the  waters  had  a  natural  cause. 
The  site  is  not  definitely  fixed  by  the  description. 
The  Sheep  Gate  was  north  of  the  Temple,  but  a 
place  where  the  flocks  were  gathered  for  watering 
may  be  intended.  The  most  probable  demauon 
of  the  name  seems  to  be  from  nnty*t  nra  jsetheshdah^ 
'house  of  the  stream'  (see  under  PISG-AH,  and 
Gesen.  Lex.  s.-y.).  The  traditions  as  to  Bethesda 
have  varied.  In  the  4th  century  it  was  placed 
(Onomasticon,  s.v,  Bethesda)  at  the  Twin  Pools,  111 
the  ditch  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Antoma,  one 
of  these  being  the  Sheep  Pool*~and  the  other  that 
with  porches,  the  fifth  of  which  was  supposed  to 
divide  the  two  ;  but  this  pool  was  very  probably 
made  in  the  fosse  at  a  later  period  (2nd  or  6th 
century  A.D  ).  In  the  12th  century  Bethesda  was 
shown  farther  north,  at  the  Piscina  Interior  west 
of  St.  Anne.  It  is  now  shown  at  the  BirJcet 
Ismil,  part  of  the  northern  fosse  immediately  east 
of  the  Twin  Pools;  but  here,  again,  the  masonry 
is  of  later  date  than  that  of  the  Herodian  walls  of 
the  Temple.  A  more  probable  site  for  Bethesda  is 
the  Virgin's  Pool  (G-ihon  and  T  •  •  "\  he  only 
natural  spring  of  Jerusalem,  ,  of  the 

Ophel  slope  south-east  of  the  Temple,  as  proposed 
by  Robinson.  This  answers  the  requirements  that 
it  still  presents  the  phenomenon  of  intermittent 
'troubling  of  the  water,1  which  overflows  from  a 
natural  syphon  under  the  cave,  and  that  it  is  still 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
the  cave,  when  this  overflow  occurs,  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism  and  of  other  disorders.  It  is  also 
still  the  place  where  the  flocks  are  gathered  for 
watering.  A  long  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
cave,  and  the  de"bns  is  heaped  up  round  these,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  any  buildings 
existed  round  the  cavern.  A  Greek  text  of  late 
date  was  found  by  Tobler  built  into  the  masonry 
near.  The  name,  'house  of  the  stream,'  would  be 
suitable  for  this  site,  whence  a  stream  flowed  to 
Siloam.  See  SWP,  Jerusalem  vol.,  s.v.  'Am  Umm 
edDeraj;  also  Westcott  and  Hortfs  3T.T  App.  76b. 
.  C.  R  ONW:K 


near,'  see   AVrn:    mentioned  /    ,     :     ;     i 

^'•i  '-"IT.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  in  the 
!'•  i  -,  ,"•  plain,  but  the  site  is  unknown.  Accord- 
ing to  some  it  is=  Azel  of  Zee  145. 

C.  R.  CONDEK. 

BETH-GADER  (™  nu),  i  Ch  2«,  mentioned 
with  Bethlehem  and  Kiriath-jearim.  It  may  be 
the  same  as  Geder,  Jos  1218. 

BETH-GAMUL  (^»J  n*),  Jer  4823.—A  place 
in  Moab,  noticed  with  Dibon,  Kiriathaim,  and 
Beth-meon.  It  is  now  the  ruin  Umm  el-Jemdil, 
towards  the  east  of  the  plateau,  south  of  Medeba  — 
a  site  where  a  Nabatsean  inscription  was  found  by 
Warren,  which  may  date  about  the  2nd  cent.  A.r>. 

C.  R.  CONBEB. 

BETH-GILGAL  (Neb.  1229,  A.V  *  house  of  Gilgal  '  ), 
perhaps  identical  with  Gilgal  to  the  east  of  Jericho. 
See  GILGAL. 

BETH-HACCHEREM  (o^n  ma  <  place  of  the 
viiuyanl  ).  Noli  ou,  Jer  61.  It  appears  to  have 
had  a  commanding  po-iiion  for  ,1  beacon  or 
ensign.  Tradition  lixiMl  on  Uero-hiim  south  of 
Bethlehem,  probably  because  it  was  a  conspicuous 
site  near  Tekoa,  with  which  it  is  noticed.  A 
possible  site  is  *Ain,  K&rim  west  of  Jerusalem, 
where  there  are  vineyards.  On  the  hill  to  the 
east  are  the  remarkable  stone  cairns  which  stand 
above  the  valley  of  Rephaim.  See  SWP  vol.  iii. 
sheet  xvii.  C.  R.  CONBEE. 

Ch&rl&$  Scrilwer's  Sons 
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13ETK-HAEA.M 


t  (D-jrr    run,  AV  Beth-aram)   was 

situated  *in  the  valley-plain  of  the  Jordan'  (Jos 
I3*7).  In  Nu  3238  Betliharan.  Its  site  has  been 
recorered  at  Tell  Rameh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wddy 
Jleshbdn,  6  ^  miles  east  from  the  familiar  bathing- 
place  of  jpilgrims  ^in  the  Jordan.  According  to 
Tristram  it  retains  its  old  name,  and  is  still  known  as 
£eit'Harran(Lcmd  ofMoab^  p.  348).  Eusebius  de- 
"»  !-*!•"<  *  ~.  ,  "  •  '  •  '  ."  •  .  Jos.  calls  it  Amathus 
ui'M"  JLVII.  x.  tij.  ITD  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
Herod  Antipas  when  he  became  tetrarch,  and  in 
honour  of  the  EomaB  empress  was  called  Livias 
or  LiMas.  Merrill  (East  of  ike  Jordan,  p.  383) 
gives  good  reasons  for  liel'V  Ir.j;  iaat  it  was  in  the 
palace  here  that  Herod  cclc^zarciu  his  birthday  by 
the  feast  recorded  (Mt  146'12,  Mk  621-28),  and  that  the 
Baptist's  head  was  brought  Mther  from  Machserus, 
some  20  miles  south.  A.  HENDEBSON. 


BETH-HAKAB  (no 

HAEAM. 


S2S6.—  See  BBTH- 


BBTH-HOGLAH  (r^n  r^  *pV,ce  of  the  part- 
ridge'), Jos  15s IS1".  '-';lo.'<  '(S'oplain,  Nowthe 
large  spring  called  'Ain  jffajlah,  Cartridge  spring,' 
south-east  of  Jericho.  Close  by  is  the  monastery 
called  Jfasr  Hajlah,  O3t,nj»iod  by  Greek  monks,  "but 
which  in  1874  was  si  ill  a  Hue  mediaeval  ruin,  with 
frescoes  of  the  12th  cent.,  since  destroyed.  See 
SWP  vol.  ill.  sheet  xviii.  C,  B,  CONDEB. 


BETH-HOROH  ftWn-n^  'place  of  caves'?).— 
In  I  Ch  7M  KV  we  read  that  Sheerah,  daughter  of 
Ephraim,  built  *  Beth-horon,  the  nether  and  the 
upper,  and  Uzzen-Sheerah.'  Her  name  possibly 
survives  in  Beit-Sira = Uzzen-Sheerah,  and  certainly 
the  other  two  places  ascribed  to  her  still  exist, 
with  their  ol  ,  "  '"•*  •  but  little  changed. 
Their  survival  '  •  >rical  importance  are 
due  to  their  position. 

From  the  Yalley  of  Aijalon  three  gorges  break 
through  the  steep  wall  of  the  western  front  of  the 
central  range  of  Palestine.  The  northernmost  of 
these  is  the  pass  to  El-Jib  (nilujoii),  r  p  \*  Vitii,  u.l  A  »i\  s 
the  ^easiest  approach  from  ilicu<si  to  :h<-  .,Vi\  MI 
capital,  a  well-trodden  path  leads,  in  about  fifty 
miButes,  to  Beit-dr  et-Tahta  or  Lower  Beth-horon. 
It  stands  on  r.  rldjr<»,  about  1240  ft.  above  the  sea, 
•with  the  iei-iniiM  of  a  castle  near.  Crossing  a 
small  n;:-1;. .  i  V.  mounting  alon;r  Ji'.d  ^tcoy>ji-t'ont, 
rocky  nil- '  u>u,"i,  Twitwitn  the  loHc  m  pliuu-  cnt 
into  steps,  the  traveller  after  an  hour's  climb 
reaches  jBeit-dr  el-J?61ca  or  Upper  Beth-horon, 
which  stands  1730  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  a  mountain 
spur  with  a  deep  valley  both  to  north  and  south. 
The  village  is  small,  but  exhibits  traces  of  ancient 
•walls  and  foundations,  and  to  the  east  of  it  is  a 
reservoir,  <i]>f»iii»ntiv>  of  great  antiquity. 

So  situauM,  tho  U.N  could  not  fell  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  march  and  retreat  of  armies. 
*  Throughout  history  we  see  hosts  swarming  up 
this  avenue  or  trwts^t  down  it  in  flight.'  More 
than  one  meinoiablu  battle  takes  its  name  from  B. 
(see  below).  Thrice  the  two  towns  were  fortified 
—by  Solomon  (1  K  917,  2  Ch  85),  by  the  Syrian 
general  Bacchides  (1  Mac  960,  Jos.  Ant.  xin.  i.  3), 
and  by  the  Jews  against  Holofernes  (Jth  44>5). 
It  was  by  B.  that  Cestius  Gallus  advanced  in  the 
first  onset  of  the  Boman  armies  on  Jerusalem,  and 
down  its  gorge  lie  was  driven  in  rout  by  the  in- 
surgent Jews  (Jos.  Wow,  IL  xix.  1,  8).  And  B. 
saw  the  first  Crusaders  march  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
saw  Eiehard,  in  the  third  Crusade,  in  vain  try  to 
force  a  passage  by  the  same  route. 

A  further  importance  attached  to  the  two  towns 
as  frontier  posts.  Both  Upper  and  Nether  Beth- 
horon  were  either  on,  or  close  to,  the  boundary 
between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  being  reckoned 


the  possession  of  the  latter  tribe  (Jos  165  18**'u 
21s",  1  Ch  ($«*).  After  the  rupture  of  the  king- 
dom  they  naturally  fell  to  Israel,  The  absence  ol 
mention  of  them  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  may  indi- 
cate that  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  Keturn 
settlement,  though  they  must  have  been  close  on 
its  frontier.  If  the  designation  of  Sanballat  ('tha 
Hpronit© ')  connects  l:.r^  wit£  B.  (and  not  rather 
with  Horonaim),  this  would  be  conclusive  of  its 
dependence  on  Samaria.  But  under  the  Maccabees, 
about  B.C.  161,  we  find  B.  described  as  *a  village 
of  Judaea9  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  vii.  1),  though  it  was  not 
till  sixteen  years  later  that  the  district  in  which 
it  lay  was  formally  transferred  by  the  Syrian 
monarch. 

LITEEATUEB. — Bobinsonf  JS22P  lit  59,  with  references  there  to 
patiistic  and  otlier  writers ;  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land, 
210,  213,  254 ;  Baedeker,  Pal  and  Syria,  142  ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and 
Fed.  212. 

BATTLES  OF  BETHHORON.  —  The  Gibeonites, 
being  besieged  by  the  five  kings,  had  summoned 
Joshua  to  thoir  relief.  By  H  forced  march  he 
obeyed  the  summons.  At  sunrise  *  he  was  already 
in  the  open  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Gibeon,3  and  the  battle  began.  It  had  three  stages. 

The  Canaanites  were  thrown  into  dismay  by  the 
shout  and  the  sudden  onset  of  Israel,  and  broke, 
flying  up  the  rocky  ascent  to  Upper  B.  (Jos  1010). 

But  they  made  no  stay  there,  and  we  next  see 
them !  '  '  "\  •  r"  ht  down  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge  „•  ;  -  •  ••  B,,  while  a  terrible  storm 
raged,  and  contributed  more  to  their  defeat  than 
even  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites  (v.11). 

It  is  here  that  the  prose  narrative  is  interrupted 
by  the  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Jashar,  where 
'  i  lie  !••::;  r:  •*  •  :-  «r  Tie  ancient  song  of  the  Book 
'>•  !i<  MH-,  "•  <»'  -J  •  ;•  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  with 
,!iji-!M  .('is-  <:  i  i::i'.  •:•!  i  spear,  calling  to  the  sun  to 
stand  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley 
of  Aijalon  (v.12flf-). 

*In  the  '•* ;  Jl«i'"u,<1  -lay  thus  given  to  Joshua's 
prayer^con-  -  •:<>  i'i  j  i  -'j*;-.1  uic  hiding  of  the 
kings  in  tlie  cave  of  ^i^^^<  !»•'.,  where  they  were 
guarded  while  the  pursuit  of  tneir  beaten  forces 
lasted,  and  were  then  put  to  death  (w.16-37). 

The  second  battle  of  Beth-horon  was  won  by 
Judas  Maccateus  over  Seron,  *a  prince  of  tne 
armv  of  Syria.'  Judas,  born  at  Modin,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  must  have  foreseen  his  advantage 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  he  saw  the 
Syrians  'coming  near  to  the  going  up  of  Beth- 
horon.'  But  he  trusted  more  to  the  help  of 
J",  and,  encouraging  nis  scanty  )io«-i  by  icminding 
them  that  *the  victory  of  ban'c  bfimJelii  nol 
in  the  multitude  of  a  host,  but  strength  cometh 
from  heaven,'  he  *  leapt  suddenly'  upon  the  foe, 
and  drove  them  down  to  the  plain.  This  was 
in  B.C.  166.  Five  years  later  he  won  another 

etory  on  the  same  ground  over  Nicanor  (1  Mac 
313-24  7*k-5o .  JoSi  Antt  XIL  ^  ^  ^  5<>4 

A.  S.  AGLEK. 

BETHINK.— In  1  K  847,  2  Ch  6s7  b.  occurs  as  a 

reflex,  verb  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  *  to  take  thought,* 

to  come  to  oneself ' :  *if  they  shall  b.  thorn s-olvea 

.  .  anJ  repent '  (ar^  a*tfo  '  bring  back  to  heart.* 
See  the  same  j»hrase  in  Dt  4s9  *  consider  it  in  thine 
heart,'  II V  May  it  to  thine  heart';  SO1  'call  to 
mind ' ;  Is  44W  '  none  considereth  hi  his  heart,'  BV 
*  calleth  to  mind ' ;  468  ??iQ  *  bring  again  to  mind '  ; 
La  321  'recall  to  mind').  Cf.  Lk  1517  cwhen  he 
came  to  himself '  (Gr,  €t$  favrbv  faO&v). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BBTH-JESHIMOTH  (in  AV  also  Jesimoth)  ('a 

ir&  '  the  place  of  the  desert'),  the  S.  limit  of  the 
encampment  on  '  the  plains  of  Moab '  at  the  close 
of  the  journeyings,  Ku  S349.  In  Jos  12s  it  is  men- 
tioned as  in  the  6.  of  the  Arabah  towards  the  Dead 
Sea,  In  IS20  it  is  assigned  to  Reuben,  the  '  slopes 


BETH-LE-APHRAH 


BETH-MMKAH 


of  Pisgah  *  being  mentioned  immediately  before  it ; 
and  in  Ezk  259  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Moab. 

Eusebius  places  it  JO  miles  S.  of  Jericho,  and  Jos. 
(Jewish  Wars,  IV.  \ii.  6)  refers  to  Bi7<reji«&0  in  that 

direction.  Some  ruins  and  a  well  at  the  N.E.  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  bear  the  name  of  Suwaimeh,  which 
is  considered  as  a  modification  of  Jeshimoth  5  and 

this  situation  suits  the  requiienients  of  the  biblical 
narrative.  A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 


BETH-LE-APHR1H  (.Tjaj^rva,  AV  *  house  of 
Aphrah'). — The  name  of  a  town  .  •  n  •,  ^\\  "n 
Phil,  territory,  whose  site  is  quite  unknown  (Mic 
1»).  In  the  call  'at  B.  roll  thyself  in  the  dust,' 
there  is  a  double  play  upon  words, '  '  '  • , 7.  ,  - 
ing  a  punning  allusion  to  *Aphar  ,  ,  ,.  •  .  t  - 
(roll  thyself)  to  vv^9  (Philistine).  It  seems  out  of 
the  question  to  identify  the  place  with  Qphrah  of 
Benjamin  (Jos  1828).  See  G.  A.  Smith,  Twelve 
Prophets,  383  L  J.  A.  SELBIE. 


BETH-LEB&0TH  (rrt*Q$>  ?*3)i  Jos  I96  'house  of 
lionesses J  ?  —  A  town  of  Simeon  near  Sharuhen. 
Unknown.  (See  BETH-Bisi.  ) 

BETHLEHEM  (Q$  TO  'nlace  of  bread').  — Two 
places  so  named  in  Palestine  are  noticed  in  the 
OT. 

1.  Bethlehem  Judah,  called  also  Ephrathah,  the 
home  of  David,  5  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  now  a 
small  white  town  on  a  spur  running  out  east  from 
the  watershed.  The  inhabitants  are  Christians, 
and  wear  a  peculiar  costume.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  town  is  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  and 
attached  monastery,  standing  above  the  orchards 
of  figs  and  olives,  and  the  vineyards  which  surround 
this  prosperous  village.  The  iliuu'1*  '-  ;•<•  !;•;•• 
the  oldest  in  existence  founded  :V.»  *•  '!n  ::-(>\  (  •  A 
rites :  the  pillars  are  those  of  Constantino's  Basilica, 
commenced  about  A.D.  330;  the  mosaics  on  the 
wall  above  belong  to  the  12th  cent.  The  oak 
roof  was  given  by  Edward  in.  To  the  north  is 
the  Latin  chapel,  and  under  this  the  cave-chapel, 
in  which  Jerome  is  said  to  have  lived  while  writing 
the  Vulgate,  The  Cave  of  the  Nativity,  under  the 
choir  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  is  the  only  site 
(excepting  the  chapel  on  Olivet)  connected  with 
the  history  of  Christ,  which  is  noticed  before  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine.  A 
cave  in  Bethlehem,  supposed  to  mark  the  *  inn*  of 
the  Nativity,  is  noticed  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  (Trypho,  78);  it  was  known  to 
Origen,  and  appears  to  have  been  found,  in  the 
4th  century  A.D,,  consecrated  to  Tammuz,  and 
standing  in  a  grove,  which  was  cut  down  when 
the  place  was  reconsecrated  by  queen  Helena. 
An  *mnj  at  Bethlehem  is  po-4m\  :ciViK«  to  in 
Jer4117  (RVm),  the  place  being  on  01:0  01  iho  high- 
ways to  the  south.  In  the  Hebron  hills  there  are 
many  rock-cut  stables  for  cattle,  which  resemble 
the  cave  under  the  choir  at  Bethlehem,  which 
possesses  a  rock-cut  recess  that  may  have  been  a 
mange& 

Some  scholars  suppose  Bethlehem  to  take  its 
name  from  Lctkhmu,  -  •"  "  \  •  •  ,  •"  •!  the  Assyrian 
account  of  the  Creat;  :i.  -v  ,-  i-  s. .,  known  that 
he  was  adored  in  Palestine.  Under  the  name 
Ephrath,  B.  is  noticed  in  Jacob's  time  (G-n  3516-4U 
48%  if  the  gloss  *  the  same  is  B.'  is  correct),  but  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (except  in  the 
added  verse,  LXX  Jos  1589).  The  name  Bethlehem 
first  occurs  in  1  S  164.  The  cemetery  is  noticed 
in  2  S  2*2,  and  the  well  in  2  S  23"-1*  The  tra- 
ditional sice  of  this  well  is  a  rock-cut  cistern  north- 
west of  the  town.  Bethlehem  is  ill  supplied  with 
water,  and  depends  mainly  on  the  Roman  aque- 
duct tunnelled  through  the  hill.  The  most  prob- 
able site  is  a  well  to  the  south  in  the  valley. 


Tie  fMiiily  of  Caleb  spread  to  Bethlehem  (I  Ch 
2  a.  SUM.--,  u  .  tjje  phxhstmes  held  the  city  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (2  S  2314,  1  Ch  II16-17);  the  well  is 
then  described  as  being  *  at  the  gate/  Bethlehem 
was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch  II6),  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity  (Ezr  221S  Neh 
726),  In  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  (Mic  5-)  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  small  place,  still  known  by  its  old 
name  Ephratfaali,  as  well  as  by  ilia  late-  (co:ar>.  Rn 
24  411),  but  possessing  cornfields  and  —  in  J  eremiah's 
age  —  an  inn  (?).  "Whether  Bethlehem  is  intended  in 
Ps  132s  as  a  place  where  the  ark  was  supposed  to 
be,  appears  doubtful.  The  birth  of  Christ  at 
Bethlehem  is  noticed  in  Mt  21-8-6-*,  Lk  24*15. 
The  manger  was  not  in  the  inn  (Lk  27),  but  prob 
ably  belonged  to  it.  The  Gospels  yef  er  to  Micah  (52) 
as  prophesying  the  birth  of  Messiah  at  the  Jiorne 
of  David. 

The  city  was  sacred  to  Christians  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  the  first  care  of  the  Crusaders 
was  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  Chris"1  ;  •  .* 
in  A.D.  1099,  before  Jerusalem  was  .  -  '  .  \ 
subsequently  made  a  bishopric.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  Christian  texts  is  that  on  the  font 
in  the  Basilica,  which  is  said,  with  true  modesty, 
to  have  been  presented  by  *  those  whose  names 
are  known  to  the  Lord.  The  glass  frescoes 
are  of  high  interest,  and  were  presented  by 
Michael  Comnenos  in  the  12th  cent.  A.D.  The 
crests  of  knights  who  visited  the  church  in  the 
Middle  Ages  are  drawn  upon  the  shafts  of  the 
Basilica  pulars.  For  a  stuay  of  this  church,  see 
de  Vogue,  figlises  de  la  Palestine,  and  SWP  vol. 
iii.  sheet  xvii.  For  population,  see  PALESTINE. 

2.  Bethlehem  of  Zebulun.  Jos  1915,  and  perhaps 
Jg  128*  10.  —  Now  the  village  Beit  Lahm,  in  the  low 
hills,  7  miles  N.W.  of  Nazareth.  SWPvoL  ii.  sh.  v. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BETHLEHBMITE  Opi^ff  n'3),  a  native  of  Beth- 
lehem, is  applied  to  Jesse  in  1  S  161-  18  1708,  and  to 
Elhanan  in  2  S  2119.  In  1  Ch  20s  also  we  should 
prob.  read  Y£?r$0  n*3  for  MT  '91^11$.  See  ELHANAN, 
LAHMI.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 


,  1  Es  517.—  For  Beth- 


BETH-LOMOJT 
lehem  of  Judah. 


BETH  -  MJAdH  (n;ay?  n^).  —  A  descriptive 
epithet  of  the  city  of  Abel,  2  S  2014-3S,  where  'Abel 
and®.'  should  be  *  Abel  o/B.'  (cf.  1  K  1520,  2  K  1589). 
See  ABEL,  No.  1. 


BETH  -  MARC1BOTH  (iftypD  "'*  'place  of 
chariots'),  Jos  196,  1  Ch  4s1.—  A  city  of  Simeon 
in  the  southern  plains,  near  Ziklag,  deserted  in 
David's  time.  Tne  site  is  unknown. 

BETH-MEON.—  See  BAAL-MEON. 

BETH-MERH&K  (p^o  TO),  2  S  1517  EV,  for 
the  AV  *  a  place  that  was  far  oil'  ;  KVm  *  the  Far 
House.  '—  Stade  and  others  understand  it  to  mean 
the  last  house  of  the  city.  No  town  so  called  is 
known  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 

BETH-MILLO  (Jg  9«  KVm  ;  2  K  1220  AVm,  text 
'house  of  Millo').—  See  MILLO. 

BETH-NIMKAH  (rryp  TO),  'place  of  leopard.' 
In  Nu  32s  Nimrah.  See  v.86,  Jos  1327.—  The  same 
as  Nimrim,  Is  15e.  Now  the  ruined  mound  Tell 

imrtn,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  opposite 
Jericho.  A  good-sized  stream  flows  N.  of  the  mound 
to  join  the  Jordan.  The  town,  with  others  in  the 
Shittim  plain,  belonged  to  Gad  ;  the  only  city  in 
this  region  assigned  to  Keuben  being  Beth-jesM- 
moth,  south  of  the  plain.  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D. 
Nunrim  was  known  (Onomasticon,  &.v.  Bethanv 


282 


BETH-PAZZEZ 


BETHSAIDA 


naram)  as  lying  5  Roman  miles  north  of  Livias 
(Tell  er-Rameh).  See  SEP  vol.  i.  s.v.  Tell 
Nimrfn.  G.  R.  CONDER. 

BETH-PAZZEZ  (fs§  n'3),  Jos  1921.—  A  town  of 
Issachar  near  Engannim  and  Enhaddah,  The 
name  haa  not  been  recovered. 

BETH-PELET  (b*?$  n»3),  RY;  in  AY  Beth-palet, 
Jos  1527.  Beth-phelet,  Neh  II26.—  The  Paltite 
09?9),  2  S  2S26,  called  by  scribal  error  Pelonite  in 
1  Ch  II27  2710,  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  place. 
The  site  was  south  of  Beersheba,  but  is  unknown. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BETH-PEOR  (%*j  n*3),  Dt  S29  4«  34«,  Jos  1320. 
See  BAAL-PEOR  (Nu  25s-  5)  and  PEOR  (Nu  23-8).—  A 
Moabite  town  given  to  Reuben.  The  *  top  of  Peor' 
commanded  a  view  of  the  Jeshimon  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  seven  altars  were  here  erected  by  Balak. 
The  Shittim  Valley  was  '  over  against  Beth-peor,1 
and  from  Nebo  the  body  of  Moses  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  to  a  valley  in  Moab,  *  ov<  ;  •  ,  i  "  •  :  -  ,  T?  •  1  •  - 
peor,*  which  was  not  the  Arabah  or  ^  •  •  •  .  i  "  »  \  :  •  ;• 
The  name  of  Peor  has  not  been  found  east  of 
Jordan,  but  the  site  is  placed  near  Heshbon  in  the 
Onomasticon  (s.v.  Abarim  and  Fogor).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Beth-peor  was  named  froM  Tina1  -poor 
("iws),  the  god  of  the  Moabites  and  Vidianin-^; 
and  a  possible  site  for  the  *  top  of  Peor  *  is  the 
cliff  at  Minyeh,  south  of  Wady  Jedeideh  (probably 
Bamoth  Baal)  and  of  Pisgah  (Nebo).  The  three 
points  of  view  of  the  Israelite  camp  (Nu  23)  were 
evidently  on  the  edge  of  the  Moabite  plateau, 
whence  alone  Shittim  was  visible  ;  and  the  view 
from  Nebo  appears  (v.18)  to  have  been  less  extensive 
than  from  the  other  two  sites,  so  that  ridges  ex- 
tending farther  west  than  Nebo  would  meet  the 
requirement.  This  applies  to  the  ridge  above 
Wady  Jedeideh,  and  to  the  ridge  of  Minyeh,  the 
latter  being  the  most  southern,  and  extending 
farthest  west.  From  it  we  may  suppose  (Nu 
2416'21)  were  seen  Edom,  Anrnlek,  and  the  *  nest  of 
the  Kenite  *  on  a  crag,  indicating  a  !>.--"  "MJI  i'i  !'nfc 
south  of  Moab,  whence  Edom  and  Hi-1  <  \IP.-J-:  »  no,  is 
knoll  of  YuMn  (Cain)  are  seen.  The  name  Min- 
yeh is  connected  with  a  legend,  and  means  *  wish- 
ing,' being  the  name  of  a  deity,  Meni  (Is  65n). 
Seven  circles,  including  central  altar-stones,  still 
exist  at  the  ed^e  01  tne  cliff.  Farther  east  is  a 
remarkable  circle  vnr,h  three  standing  stones,  at 
a  place  called  el  -  Mareigh&t,  or  'the  smeared 
things*  —  evidently  an  ancient  place  of  worship. 
Round  the  circle  are  numerous  erect  stones,  and 
to  the  north  a  large  group  of  cromlechs.  This 
site,  on  the  same  ndgc  with  Minyeh,  may  repre- 
sent the  old  Both-poor  or  *  temple  of  Peor,' 
while  Minyeh  itself  represents  the  Hop  of  Peor.1 
To  the  south  of  the  ridge  is  the  fine  ravine  of 
the  Zerka  Ma'in  —  jijoLii'My  Nahaliel  or  the 
'valley  of  God,1  and  tin-  uo:il<l  be  a  natural  site 
for  the  burial  of  Moses  in  a  valley  *  over  against 
Both-  poor.* 

In  the  added  verse  of  the  LXX,  after  Jos  1559,  a 
Peor  In  Judah  is  noticed.  This  was  also  known 
in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  (Onomasticon,  s.v.  Fogor) 
as  near  Bethlehem.  It  is  the  present  ruin  FagMr, 
north-west  of  Bethlehem,  and,  though  named  from 
the  same  deity,  is  quite  a  distinct  site. 

LrntRATtTRB.—  M&m,.  East  Pal.  Survey,*  o1.  i  ,  for  "T- 
El-Mareigh&t,  under  those  names,  and  Mem   H  rx'  /  Vi     s  nri  t 
vol.  iii  sheet  rvii  for  the  Judajan  site.      (\  K.  (  \t  \  I  »  I  «  I  . 


BETHPHAGE  (B^tyorW,  Mt  2P,  Mk  II1,  Lk 
1929.—  A  village  near  Bethany,  which  see.  The 
site  is  unknown.  The  name  means  'place  of 
figs.1  See  Neubauer,  Geog.  Tal.  s.v.  for  the  Tal- 
mudic  notices,  which  do  not,  however,  suffice  to  fix 
the  site.  C.  R.  CONDEB. 


BETH-KAPH1  (*erj  n*3),  perhaps  '  house  of  the 
giant,'  1  Ch  412.  Perhaps  not  a  geographical  name. 
See  REPHAIM, 


BETH-REHOB  (n'lrrrn^  d  ot/coj  'Pactft  Jg  1828, 
2  S  106,  in  v.8  'Kehob'j  apparently  also  Rehob 
of  Nu  1321).  —  A  district  of  Syria  near  Hamath. 
From  its  situation  in  the  valley  in  which  lay  Dan, 
or  Laish  (  J^  1887*  ^J,  Kobinson  was  led  to  suggest 
Hunin,  which  commands  the  plain  of  Huleh.  If 
Kehob  means  a  *  broad  place  '  or  *  boulevard,'  it 
could  hardly  be  at  Hunfn,  Thomson  would  place 
Beth-rehob  at  Banias.  (See  KKHOB.  ) 

A.  HENDERSON. 

BETHSAIB1  (B30<nu8d,   'House   of    Sport,'  or 

*  Fisher-  home  J).  —  Opinion  is  much  divided  as  to 
whether  this  was  the  name  of  two  places,  or  only 
of  one,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
That  one  B.  stood  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  near 
its  entrance  into  the  lake,  in  the  district  of  Lower 
Gaulonitis,  is  beyond  dispute.    It  was  this  village, 
'  situated  at  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,'  that  Philip 
'advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  and  called  it 
by  the  name  of  Julias,  the  same  name  with  Caesar's 
daughter'  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  1;  see  also  Ant. 
XVHI.  iv.  6;  BJ  II.  ix.  I  ;  III.  x.  7  ;  Life,  71,  72, 
73;  and  Jerome,  Com.  on  Matthew,  1613).     This 
corresponds  to  Bethsaida  of  Lk  910,  near  which  was 
the  '  desert  place  '  of  Mt  1413and  Mk  681,  where  the 
5000  were  fed.    Codex  **  stands  alone,  possibly  as 
the  result  of  an  interpolation,  in  describing  the 
scene  of  this  miracle  as  near  '  to  Tiberias.'    In  this 
neighbourhood  also  probably  lay  the  'desert  place' 
where  the  4000  were  also  miraculously  supplied, 
whence  Jesus  sailed  with  his  disciples  to  'the  parts 
of  Dalmanutha,*  in  'the  borders  of  Magadan'  or 
*Magdala,*  returning  thence  'to  the  other  side/ 

*  to  B.5  (Mt  1532'89,  Mk  81-22). 

As  to  the  existence  of  a  second  B.,  west  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  lake  shore,  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opinion  ;  but  where  such  authorities  as  Reland, 
Robinson,  Stanley,  and  Tristram  agree,  there  is  at 
least  a  WC-UIMJ-UOU  in  their  favour.  Thomson 
(Land  and  I;*,',/:,  u.  p.  423)  suggests  that  the 
Jordan  may  have  divided  the  town,  the  western 
part  being  *  in  Galilee,'  the  eastern  part  being  that 
'which  Philip  Tepaired  and  called  Julias.  In 
Smith  (DB,  art.  'Bethsaida'),  it  is  suggested  that 
*if  there  "•M--  <*m\\y  ori's  B.  it  was  probably  near  the 
mouth  of  i  'us  fl<,nl;n,  and  pernaps,  like  Kerak 
(Tarichsea),  surrounded  by  the  river,  and  so  liable 
to  be  included  at  one  period  in  Galilee,  and  at 
another  in  Gaulonitis.'  G.  A.  Smith  (Hist.  Geoq. 
p.  458)  says  :  *  B.  in  Galilee  need  not  mean  that  it 
lay  W.  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  province  of  Galilee 
ran  right  round  the  lake,  and  Included  most  of  the 
level  coast-land  on  the  E.*  But  none  of  these 
suggestions  quite  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the 
Gospel  story.  The  feeding  of  the  5000  took  place 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  from  Capernaum,  near 
B.  Julias.  Thence  Jesus  sent  His  disciples  'to  go 
before  him  unto  the  other  side,  to  B/  (Mk  G48). 
John  (617)  describes  them  as  §oing  'over  the  sea  to- 
wards Capernaum.'  B,,  whither  they  were  sent, 
and  Capernaum,  were  therefore  practically  in  the 
same  direction  from  the  place  where  diey  em- 
barked. This  could  not  be  true  of  B.  Julias  and 
Capernaum,  even  if  the  latter  were  at  Tell  H4m, 
which  is  most  unlikely  (see  CAPEENAUM).  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  C»]iernnuin  were  at  Kh&n  Minyeh, 
and  B.  say  at  tst-J'Aty/i'i.  t  he  direction  from  the  E, 
coast  would  be  prne'iically  identical,  and  a  very 
slight  deflection  from  "IN  course  by  the  storm 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  boat  to  land  in 
Gennesaret.  Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  'province  of  Galilee  ran  right  round  the 
Like.'  Joseplius  is  indeed  guilty  or  confusion  in 
speaking  of  J-idas  of  Gamala,  who  headed  a  revolt 
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against  the  Romans,  now  as  a  Gaulonite  (Ant. 
XVIH.  i.  1)  and  again  as  a  Galilean  (Ant.  XVIII. 
1. 6),  but  nowhere  does  he  indicate  that  the  district 
of  Gamala  belonged  ^to  Galilee.  It  is  true  that 
sub&ceuijntly,  for  military  purposes,  Gamala,  *as 
the  strongest  city  in  these  parts/  was  put  under 
Josephus  along  with  the  two  Galilees  ( BJ  II.  xx.  4), 
but  he  was  careful  to  distinguish  what  belonged  to 
the  different  provinces.  Thus  he  says  that  along 
with  other  cities  *in  Gaulonitis5  he  fortified 
Gamala  (BJ II.  xx.  6).  Jesus  retired  to  B,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  he  went  out  of  :  -\"i  .:  »"•>  •  :»«• 
of  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  ;*,•'  "ni.  ••  :j. 
Julias  had  been  in  the  province  of  Galilee,  Philip 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  interfere  with 
it.  But  -Tir»«,\i-  explicitly  says  it  was  in 
'Lower  diii'o',;  -'  (BJ  n.  ix.  I).  For  <B,  of 
Galilee'  we  must  therefore  turn  to  westward  of 
the  Jordan. 

B.  Julias  has  usually  been  identified  with  et-Tell, 
a  considerable  ruin  situated  E.  of  the  Jordan,  just 
where  the  river  leaves  the  hills,  and  enters  the 
plain  of  el-Bateiha.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite 
proof,  however,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
city,  'Fisher-home,5  stood  much  nearer  the  lake, 
This  supposition  is  .-supported  by  the  existence  of 
an  ancient  site,  by  tiie  mouui  of  the  river,  close  to 
the  shore,  called  Mas*adiyeh,  wherein  we  may 
detect  some  resemblance  to  the  old  name.  The 
remark  of  Josephus  (BJ  ill.  x.  7)  that  the  Jordan 
*passes  by  the  city  of  Julias'  into  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  would  apply  to  either  of  these  sites,  but 
perhaps  most  appropriately  to  the  latter.  Atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  the  abounding  ^rass,  cover- 
ing the  rich  plain,  and  running  up  like  a  wave 
oi  emerald  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  E.  hills. 
There  is  no  place  round  the  lake  where  the  natural 
luxuriance  was  so  likely  to  call  forth  John's 
remark,  *  now  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place/ 
The  Arab,  barriyeh  ( the  wilderness,'  or  wild  graz- 
ing land  beyond  the  cultivated  plots  surrounding 
the  town,  doubtless  corresponds  to  the  *  desert 
place '  <of  the  Gospels, 

The  most  probable  site  for  *  B.  of  Galilee/  as  yet 
vi". i  -i."  i -«$•"""  '•  r  •  ?)ontheN.W. 

-  .<•  «k  <>•  1 1-  •  Sef  •    i  in  a  little  vale, 
bordering  a  beautiful  curve  in  the  beach,  E.  of  the 
rocky  promontory  of  Tell  *Areimeh, — the  monkish 
'  Mensa  Christi/ — which  forms  the  N.E.  boundary 
of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.    O^ma:-"!  (TCli.V. 
Minyeh)  to  the  south-west,  and  ( '  1 1  <  >  \ . i  /  \  i  •  ( K 11  rA  ••<  •  i . , 
among  the  hills  to  the  north-east,  B.  would  here 
occupy  the  middle  position,  probably  indicated  by 
the  order  in  which  Jesus  refers  to  these  cities 
(Mt  II21-28).    This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Willi- 
bald  (A.D.  722),  who,  coming  from  Magdala  through 
Gennesaret,    passed   first    Capernaum,    then   B., 
whence  he  went  on  to  Chorazin.    Perhaps   also 
a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  name  is  found  in  that 
of   the  local  shrine  of  Sheikh  'Aly  es-Saiytidin 

*  Sheikh  *Aly  of  the  Fishermen.*    Copious  streams 
of  water  from  the  warm  springs  on  the  E.  edge  of 
the  vale  served  in  time  past  to  drive  several  mills 
on  the  shore,  being  conducted  thithei  by  aqueducts 
now  crumbling  and  covered  with  foins  and  ivy. 
They  also  afforded  supplies,  led  round  the  W.  pro- 
montory, to  water  part  of  the  plain  of  Genne- 
•41101  f-.ee   «ni.  CAPEEKATTM).     The  vale  is  ex- 
tiemoly  fertile,  and  has  been  chosen  by  the  Prus- 
sian Cniliohc  Pal.  Society  as  the  site  of  B.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  religious  colony.    The  shallow 
water  round  the  little  bay  literally  swarms  with 
fish,  attracted  thither  by  the  warm  water  from 
the  springs.    This   place,    and  the  coast   of  el- 
Bateitia,  near  the  other  B.,  are  to  this  day  favour- 
ite haunts  of  the  fishermen  from  Tiberias. 

W.  EWING. 


BETHSH&N  (1 S  3110- 12, 2  S  2112, 1  Mac  5M 12*- fl) 
B Bethshean, 

BETH-SHEJLN  (in  OT  j^-ira  or  f#-n'3 ;  in  Apocr. 
',  1  Mac  552  1241,  or  Be0<r<i,  1  Mac  1240,  also 
fr  iroAw,  2  Mac  I229,  cf.  v,30  Jth  S10 ;  in  Jos.  also 
%Kvd6Tro\i$ ;  in  some  class,  writers,  as  Pliny,  HN 
v.  74,  and  on  coins  Nysa.  In  modern  Arab. 
Beisari). — A  town  between  the  Little  Hermon  and 
Gilboa  ranges,  on  a  plain  about  300  ft.  above  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  about  3  miles  to  the  W. 
of  that  river.  The  old  town  was  built  on  the 
basaltic  plain  now  occupied  by  the  small  village  of 
Beisan  and  the  tell  or  mound  to  the  N.  of  it.  To 
the  S.  is  a  large  extent  of  marsh,  between  which 
and  the  town  runs  an  ancient  road  leading  from 
the  N.  end  of  the  Jordan  to  Jenin.  The  tell  is 
bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  river  Jalud,  beyond 
which  the  ancient  sepulchres  still  exist.  Both 
mound  and  plain  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
temples,  walls,  and  a  large  amphitheatre.  In  OT 
Beth-shean  does  not  play  an  important  part, 
apparently  because,  although  according  to  *the 
oldest  book  of  Heb.  history '  it  was  apportioned  to 
Manasseh  (Jos  17U-1S,  cf.  1  Ch  729),  it  remained  in 
the  hands  of  its  own  people  (Jg  I27).  After  the 
battle  of  Gilboa  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  carried  by  the  Philistines  to  Beth-shean, 
and  there  fastened  to  the  wall  (or  in  the  *  broad 
place'),  whence  they  were  removed  later  by  the 
men  oi  Jiil-i  A\  -"VIK  (1  S  SI10'18,  2  S  2113).  In  the 
reign  of  aoiomon  tne  city  seems  to  have  given  its 
name  to  a  district  (1  K  4**), 

The  name  Scythopolis  given  to  this  city  as  early 
as  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  seems  to  contain  a  trace  of  an 
invasion  of  Scyths  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  i,  105 
(cf.  Pliny,  EN  v.  74),  or  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  the 
word  *  Scyths '  to  denote  "barbarians  generally.  In 
the  3rd  cent.  B,C.  Scythopolia  paid  tribute  to  the 
Ptolemies.  In  218  it  surrendered  to  Antiochus  the 
Great.  About  a  century  later  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  but  was  taken  from  the  Jews 
by  Pompey,  restored  by  Gabinius,  and  became  an 
independent  town  of  the  Bom.  Emp.  and  one  of  the 
r.o-i  i'. .],•>!, j.:it  <•",:<>  in  fche  Decapolii.  Inthe4th 
<VM:.  \  n.  it  \\\  ->  10  -«»!if  of  a  bishopric. 

LITERATURE.— For  description  of  the  site— STFP  II.  101-114 ; 
Robinson,  Later  JBJR  326-332.  For  history— Schurer,  HJP 
n.  1. 110  ff.;  Jos.  Ant,  &nd.Jeurish  Wart. 

G.  W.  THATCHER. 

BETH-SHEMESH  (v$$  W  'temple  of  the  sun'). 
— Three  places  so  named  occur  in  the  OT  in  Pal. 
1.  Jos  15fo  21lfl,  I  S  67-20,  1  K  4',  2  K  1418,  1  Ch 
669,  2  Ch  2818=Irshemesh  of  Jos  1941,  a  city  of 
Judah  given  to  the  Levites,  and  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  Dan.  It  was  here  that  the  ark  rested 
by  a  stone  (see  ABEL),  and  it  was  a  chief  city  of 
Solomon's  province  of  Dan.  Amaziah  was  here 
captured  by  Jehoash  of  Israel,  and  the  Philistines 
took  it  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  It  is  the  present 
ruin  14  in  Shems,  in  the  valley  of  Sorek  S.E.  of 
Zorah.  (SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xyii.)  2.  Jos  19s8, 
a  city  of  Naphtali  in  Upper  Galilee.  See  Jg  I83. 
The  site  is  unknown.  3.  Jos  1922.  A  city  in 
Issachar.  The  site  is  also  doubtful.  There  is  a 
Tell  esh-Shemstyeh  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  but  it 
seems  to  be  too  far  north  to  be  in  Issachar, 
although  its  proximity  to  Tabor  would  perhaps 
suit  (Pal.  Sumy  Jfrr/;,  sheet  ix.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  No.  1  is  specially  noticed 
(2  K  1411)  as  belonging  to  Judah,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  sites.  Bethsheniite  occurs  as 
gentilic  derivative  from  this  name  in  1  S  <SUt  u. 

C*  R.  CONDEK. 

BETH-SHEMESH.--' The  pillars  of  Beth -she- 
mesh  that  is  in  the  land  of  Egypt  *  ( Jer  4313).— 
The  LXX,  being  written  in  Egypt,  gives  simply 
rota  ortfXovs  'HXfou  w<4Aeu>$  roOy  tV  Ov,  *  the  pillars  oi 
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"•7-c-v1-*?  that  are  at  On.'  The  place  is  therefore 
>•  >  -"  rer  Egypt.  Like  Heliopolis,  *  city  of  the 
SUE/  Beth-shemesh,  *  house  of  the  sun/  is  here  a 
translation  of  Per  Ha\  *  house  of  the  sun,1  the 
sacred  or  temple  name  of  On.  The  pillars,  crrtfAoi, 
mav5,  must  "be  the  obelisks  characteristic  of  the 
worship  of  Ra,  the  sun-god.  See  AYB^  and  ON. 

F.  LL.  GRIFFITH. 

BETH-SHITTAH  (n»um  rra),  *  place  of  the  acacia/ 
jg  722^  —  jn  faQ  vicinity  of  ABel-meholah.  It  is 
the  present  S/iutta,  a  village  on  a  knoll,  in  the 
Jezreel  Valley.  See  SWP  vol.  ii  sheet  ix. 

C.  E,  CONDER. 

BBTHSUR1  (Baieratpo,),  1  Mac  4»-  SI  67-  26-  *•  «•» 
952  10i4  n6s  147,  2  Mac.  1319-22.—  The  Greek  form 
of  Bethzur.  In  2  Mac  II5  Bethsiiron. 

BETH-TJLPPUAH  (rnsrm'3),  'place  of  apples,' 
Jos  1558.  —  In  the  Hebron  mountains,  a  town  of 
Judah  (see  Tappuah  in  1  Ch  243).  Now  the 
Tillage  Taffdh,  west  of  Hebron.  SWP  vol.  iii 
sheet  xxi.  C.  E.  GOTOER. 

BETHUEL  (f^na).  —  The  son  of  Kahor  and 
Milcah,  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of  Laban 
and  Eebecca  (Gn  22s3  241S-  *•  47-  «°-  2530  2S2-6).  In 
On  285  (P)  he  is  called  *  Bethuel  the  Syrian  '  (*DIJ$). 
While  fv^ii,i*JV  *  T  fcioned,  he  only  appears  in 
person  :r  •  ho  :  j.  •  •«  h  u  of  the  betrothal  of  Rebecca 
to  Isaac,  and  even  then  his  son  Laban  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  transaction.*  This  may  have 
been  due  to  a  usage  which  gave  a  brother  a  special 
interest  in  the  reputation  and  disposal  of  his 
sister  (cf.  Gn  3-i5-11-25,  2  S  1320-22).  Jos.  (Ant. 
I.  xvi.  2)  speaks  of  Bethuel  as  dead  at  the  time. 

E.  M.  BOYD. 

BETHUEL  (V*uo),  1  Ch  4s0.  Bethul  (iw),  Jos 
194.—  A  town  of  Simeon,  noticed  with  Hormah, 
«.]  *  f.-r  "^v  Q.  of  Beersheba.  The  site  is  unknown. 
!*,.'  5:  .!  s  •-'. 


,  Jos  19*.—  See  BETHUEL. 


BETHUL 


BETHULIA  (BotrovXowd),  Jth  46-7  611*1*-14  71-7- 
io.js.ai  1310^  —  A  town.  near  Dot/ban,  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  plain,  with  springs  in  the  valley.  The 
site  was  unknown  in  later  times,  and  ninccd  »1 
Saf  ed,  in  Galilee,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  '  r  r  .0  vi  1  i  r  ji'» 
of  Mithilieh  answers  in  position  to  these  require- 
ments, being  south  of  l)othan,  on  a  hill  at  the 
edge  of  the  plain.  See  SWP  vol.  ii,  sheet  xL 

C.  E.  CONDEK. 

BiZT'i-:7.  ICJ.'nitiAS  ;Bcu^xa/»<t),  IMacS8"2-*3.— 
A  village  on  the  mountain  pass,  south  of  Jerusalem 
and  west  of  Bethlehem,  now  the  ruin  Beit  Skaria. 
See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii  C.  E.  CONDEE. 


BETH-ZUR  (-wro),  'house  of  rock,'  Jos  15fi8, 
1  S  3(F  (in  LXX),  1  Ch  245,  2  Ch  II7,  Neh 
3lff.  The  Bethsura  of  I  Mac  429  etc.  A  town  of 
Judah  in  the  Hebron  mountains,  fortified  by 
Behoboom,  «n<l  *-ti!l  iiiiporinnL  after  the  Captivity. 
Judas  Ntnccj.oaMirt  huio'dofc<i'C(J  the  Greeks  under 
Lysias  in  165  B.C.  The  present  ruined  site,  Beit 
&drt  on  a  cliff  west  of  the  Hebron  road,  near 
fitalhul,  is  remarkable  for  a  ruined  tower,  prob- 
ably built  in  the  12th  cent,  A.D.,  and  for  more 
ancient  rock-cut  tombs.  See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet 
xxl  C.  K.  CONDEB. 

BETIMES  Is  *  in  good  time/  as  Pr  13*  *  he  that 
loveth  him  [his  son]  chasteneth  him  b.*  (i.e.  in  early 
life)  ;  the  Heb.  is  I^B  npv,t  Ht.^  *  visits  him  [dili- 
gently] with  chastisement,*  the  idea  expressed  by 
*  betimes  '  being  contained  in  the  verb,  which  how- 

*  In  Gn  24«o  the  words  *and  Bethuel'  were  probably  inserted 
|jy  R.    See  Ball's  note  in  Haupt's  Heb.  OT. 
t  On  this  double  accus.  see  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  77. 


ever  means  'to  seek  •1i1y_orJ'ly'  as  RVm,  rathei 
than  fto  seek  early' ;  -•*  o:>  ,•»•  -2V.  In  Gn  26S1  'they 
rose  up  b.  in  the  morning/  the  idea  expressed  bj 

*  b.J  is  again  in  the  verb  (D»vn),  and  b.  or  *  early '  is 
the  correct  idea  5  so  2  Ch  3616  «   v    .        b.3  (RV 
cearlv?).     Besides  the  above,      ;."  :,. ,     -  Sir  6 
(heading)  'Seek  wisdom  b.5  (in  ref.  to  v.18  *  gather 
instruction  from  thy  youth  up3),  686  51305  1  Mac 
452530  i\mt    Betime  is  found  only  in  Bel  v.16  'In 
the  morning  b.  the  king  arose     (Kal  ftpdpurev  o 
pa<n\eti$  r6  irpwt).  J.  HASTINGS. 

BETOLION  (B  BeroX^,  A  B^-,  AV  Betolius), 
I  Es  521. — 62  persons  of  this  place  returned  from 
captivity  with  Zerub.  (See  BETHEL.  )  Ezr  S28  has 

*  the  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai '  223,  and  the  number  52 
belongs  to  the  next  named  place,  Nebo.     1  Es  has 
perhaps  dropped  a  line  in  the  Hebrew. 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY, 

BETOM1STHAIM  (Bcuro^a<r0<£i/A,  Jth  154,  AV 
Betomasthem) ;  BETOMESTHAIM  (Berojw<r0&;*»  48, 
AV  Betomesthaxn).-— Apparently  N.  of  Bethulia 
and  facing  Dothan.  There  is  a  site  called  Deir 
Masstn  W.  of  the  Dothan  plain,  but  the  antiquity 
of  this  name  is  doubtful.  C.  B.  CONDER. 

BETOHIM  (D>jb;j),  Jos  IS26.— In  N.  Gilead.  The 
name  may  survive  in  that  of  the  Butqin  district, 
the1  extreme  JN.  of  Gilead. 

BETRAYAL  OF  TRUST.— See  CHIMES.  BB- 
TSOTHIN0.-— See  MARRIAGE. 

BETTER.— As  a  subst.  c  one's  betters/  the  word 
is  not  used  in  AVS  but  the  adj.  in  Ph  2s  shows  how 
that  expression  arose :  *  let  each  esteem  other  b. 
than  themselves '  (bireptxovras).  The  verb  is  found 
Mk  526  'was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse  *  (i.e.  made  better,  lit.  '  profited/  <&0eX&>). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BETWEEN,  BETWIXT.— *  Between '  was  once 
used  freely  with  a  reflexive  pronoun  to  express 
that  which  is  confined  to  two  (or  more)  persons. 
Thus  Tindale's  trn  of  Jn  II86  is  '  and  spake  bitwene 
themselves'  (juer'  aXX^Xw^,  AV  'among').  AV 
has  Lk  2312  'they  (Pilate  and  Herod)  were  at 
enmity  b.  themselves  *  (TP&S  tavrofo  TR-,  edd.  mostly 
aflrotfs) ;  Ac  2631  *  they  talked  b.  themselves '  (ir/>6$ 
dAA?}Aov$,  RV '  they  spake  one  to  another J) ;  Eo  I24 

*  to  dishonour  their  own  bodies  b.  themselves '  (<b 
favrois  TR,  edd.  mostly  oflrots ;   see  Sanday  and 
Headlam  in  loc.  ;  RV  *  among  themselves ').    We 
still  retain  the  phrase  '  b.  ourselves  I  * 

Between  and  betwixt  were  for  a  long  time  inter- 
cliiingciible;  the  latter  is  now  archaic  or  local. 
Betwixt  is  used  in  Gn  1711 2318  2628  3088  3187- 80-  «• 68 
3216,  Job  9s8  3682,  Ca  I18,  Is  58,  Jer  394,  1  Mac  I244 
165,  Ph  I28,  RV  retains  all  except  Job  S682  (see 
RV  and  Davidson  in  loc.),  and  adds  Job  420  *  B. 
morning  and  evening  *  (AV  *  from  ...  to '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BEULAH  (Heb.  npwp  'married'  (of  a  wife)). — Is 
An  allegorical  name  applied  to  Israel  by 
the  Deutero-Isaiah.  She  was  no  longer  to  be  a 
wife  deserted  by  God,  as  she  had  been  during  the 
f.i |.,  V  \ .  but  married  (1)  to  God,  (2)  by  a  strange 
;i •;»!••»  '.( \\  of  the  figure,  to  her  own  sons.  In 
:lo.-  I.  :i  he  figure  in  its  first  application  is  re- 
versed. There  it  is  used  to  point  out  the  faithless- 
ness of  Israel  to  her  Spouse.  F.  H.  WOODS. 

BEWAIL  as  a  reflex,  verb  occurs  only  Jer  481 

*  the  daughter  of  Zion  that  beth  herself  (ns>;  [all], 

*  to  breathe/  hithp.  *  gasp  for  breath/  as  RV).    In 
Lk  852  23s7  the  meaning  is  '  to  beat  the  breast  in 
grief  (/c<Sirro/ttu,  used  without  an  obj.  in  Mt  II17  *  jc 
have  not  lamented/  RV  'did  not  mourn/  and 
2480).    See  MotTBNiKG.  J.  HASTINGS. 
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BEWITCH.— Ac  8s  'Simon  .  .  .  used  sorcery, 
and  bed  the  people J  {l££0rwu,  RV  *  amazed '  as  fre- 
quently, and  as  AV  in  v.13 ;  but  see  BESIDE)  ;  so  811. 
In  Gal  31  '  0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bed  you  ? 3 
(EV  *  did  b.  you  ? ')  ?  the  Gr.  is  pa.cFKa.tvw,  «  to  speak 
evil  of/  next s  bring  evil  on,5  and  so,  as  here,  'lead 
into  evil'  (see  Li«h-foot,  ad  loc.) ;  it  is  used  here 
only  in  NT,  but  in  JLXX  Dt  28M' «  (for  j;jn)»  Sir 
146- 8.  Bewitching.— Wis  41S  'the  b.  cf  .iauf,htnoss' 
(paa-Kavto,  ^auXoV^ros,  Vulg.  fascinatio).  It  seems 
probable  that  in  all  these  passages  (as  in  4  Mac 
I28  215,  pao-Kwta)  the  reference  is  more  or  less  con- 
sciously to  'the  evil  eye5  (cf.  /Sdo-Kavoj  for  pjj  sn  Pr  236 
2822).  See  DIVINATION,  EYE.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BEWRAY,  distinct  in  origin  and  meaning  from 
'  betray/  is  to  reveal,  disclose.  Cf .  Adams,  works, 
ii.  238  4  Well  may  he  be  hurt  .  .  ,  and  die,  that 
will  not  bewray  his  disease,  lest  he  betray  his 
credit.'  Pr  29s4 ' he  heareth  curs'-i^. ;».;:  t  "M-M'KV- 
eth  it  not'  (EV  'he  heareth  tho  >  <..-r^t\"n  K  L 
uttereth  nothing/  Y:m  *shew/  ''o'l'};  i:"11'  {x--* 
'  proclaim/  so  K  V  m,  but  EV  *  encountereth '  from 
*•$  *  light  upon ') ;  Is  16s  *  hide  the  outcasts  j  b. 
not  him  that  wandereth J  (n?3  *  uncover/  *  reveal ' ; 
Amer.  EV  'betray.'  Sir  2717  'if  thou  b68*  his 
secrets J  (airo/caXtfirrw  ;  so  27s1)  j  Mt  26TO  *  thy  speech 
beth  thee*  (5??A6?  ere  irotet,  'makes  thee  manifest'). 
Bewrayer,  only  2  Mac  4*  *  a  b.  of  the  money,  and 
of  his  country'  (todeticnis,  /one  who  reveals/  EV 
'who  had  given  information  of  the  money,  and 
had  betrayed  his  country ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

BEYOND.—!.  This  is  in  AV  the  occasional 
rendering  of  Heb.  -t^p  be^bker,  which,  when 
attached  to  jrp  'the  Jordan'  /si,  t\"\\  \  >v  *  i-,  except 
Jg  II18,  1  S  317,  Jer  2522)  assumes  considerable  criti- 
cal importance.  In  AV  rnm  T3jn  is  trd  *  beyond 
Jordan '  in  Gn  50W- n,  Dt  320- »  Jos  910  IS8,  Jg  517  ; 
'on  this  side  J/  I)t  I1- 8  38  44L  4«- 47,  Jos  I14-15  91 127  227,- 
4  on  the  other  side  J.'  Dt  llso,  Jos  210  77  121  224  242- 
B.  14. 10  jg  108>  i  s  317 ;  and  <  on  the  side  of  J/  Jos  5\ 
EV  gives  *  beyond  J.'  in  every  place.  Again  *DJ?Q 
is  used  with  mo,  Nu  221 3219- 19-  **  3418  3514,  Jos  1332 
148  175  187  227,  Jg  7s5 ;  and  the  simple  n^y  Dt  4& 
(AV  'on  this  side9),  Jos  13*7  (AV  'on  the  other 
side').  Now  it  is  true  that  the  phrase  may  equally 
well  be  tr.  *  across  J.J ;  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  used 
of  either  side  of  the  Jordan  (cf .  Dt  38  east,  with 
320.25  west) .  it  even  seems  that  'beyond  Jordan5 
may  be  used  of  that  side  of  the  Jordan  on  which 
the  writer  himself  stands  (Jos  51  91 127)  j  but  the 
critical  importance  of  the  phrase  lies  in  this,  that 
wherevei  the  author  of  Deut.  speaks  in  his  own 
person  (as  Dt  I1- 5  44L  *• 47> «)  it  refers  to  the  country 
east  of  Jordan  j  wherever  Moses  is  introduced  as 
the  speaker  (as  Dt  320- a  II80)  it  refers  to  the  west.* 
From  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
author  (at  least  of  Deut.)  must  have  lived  after 
Moses5  day,  from  whom  he  is  careful  to  distinguish 
himself. 

riiTRMTT>E.--Grp(>r.,  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pent.  p.  50; 
Po%r»^i  M  Ay  1  ((till  believe  that  .1/owrf  urotf  Dsut  p  30,  and 
A"c  J/o*f?ca,  p. 93;  Perowne,  CortlKmn.R>'i  Jan.  lbfo,p  143  f.; 
l)r  \c  r,  Dfut.  i>  xln  f. ;  Harper,  Deut.  p.  4f. 

2.  To  go  beyond=to  circumvent,  1  Th46  'that 
no  man  go  b.  and  defraud  his  brother '  (tiireppaLvca, 
EV  *  transgress/  EVm  '  overreach '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BEZAANANNIM  (Jos  1988  EVm).— ZAANANNIM. 

BEZAI  (w).—  1.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  (Neh  1018).  2.  The  eponym  of  a  family 

*  The  only  exception  is  Dt  39,  where,  although  in  a  passage 
attributed  to  Moses,  '  beyond  Jordan '  means  the  land  of  Moab ; 
but '  the  long  archaeological  note '  in  which  the  j>hrase  occurs 
is  held  to  be  a  comment  of  the  writer's  or  of  some  editor,  not 
original  to  Hoees.  See  Harper,  Deut.  p.  5 


that  returned  with   Zerub.  (Ear  2n,  Neh  7s8)  a 
Bassai  of  1  Es  518. 

£2  :  "."•  II  ^x"\=.  BecreXe^X,  Beseleel,  AVBezaleel). 
— 1.  The  chief  architect  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
name  occurs  only  in  the  narrative  of  the  Priests3 
Code  and  in  the  Bk  of  Chron.  (1  Ch  220S  2  Ch 
P).  It  probably  signifies  *in  the  shadow  (i.e. 
under  the  protection)  of  EL'*  In  both  the  sources 
named,  B.  is  given  as  *  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of 
Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.'  The  various  links  in 
the  pcrcalo^-i-al  chain  will  be  found  in  I  Ch  218-19- 
20-  °°.  rl  iiere  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  grand- 
father of  B,  with  Hur,  the  ;  OYM;  ,*•  ,-u  c,f  Moses 
(Ex  1710).  According  to  Fs  :-i-;,.^  •  ;-  „-.  B.  was 
expressly  called  (D^  *nMiu)  by  / '  %  J\  I--*-;  ^  super- 
ill  i  or.,  i  i  lie  erection  of  the  *tent  of  meeting/  and 
endowed  with  the  special  gift*  &  vi-.-"1  for  the 
proper  execution  of  his  task  ,\  i.;'""}.  '.  o  was  also 
charged  with  the  construction  of  the  furniture  for 
court  and  tabernacle,  as  well  as  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  priestly  garments,  and  of  the  necessary 
oil  and  incense.  Yet  \vhile  B.  is  represented  as,  in 
the  main,  merely  carrying  out  the  Divine  in- 
structions, he  is  also  said  to  be  endowed  with 
originality  of  invention  as  regards  details  (Ex  31s* 4 
3oa-).  A2:iong  the^ifts tlin- '•;•  -•  o\*  <  ,1  ,i :  on  'ti'--\.  not 
the  least  was  the  gift  of  "  i ; '  i>  .  ;• : !,.  .•:"•  •  ;>?  i  hich 
he  was  himself  a  maste--.  .:;  i'  •  -..'.  .>••.  !•;  -  (Ex 
S584),  the  chief  of  whom  was  Aholiab  (Ex  316  35s4 
etc.).  See  TABEENACLB.  2.  B.  occurs  in  Ezr  1080 
as  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Pahath-moab  that  had 
married  foreign  wives  in  the  days  of  Ezra. 

A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

BEZEK  (p||). — Two  places  so  called  are  perhaps 
to  be  distinsui-bod  in  OT.  ±.  Jg  lfi.  A  place 
attacked  by  Judah  after  Joshua's  death,  probably 
Bezkah,  a  ruin  "W.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  lower  hills. 
SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.  2.  1  S  II8,  where  Saul 
gathered  Israel  before  advancing  on  Jabesh-gilead. 
The  most  likely  site  in  this  connexion  is  the  ruin 
Ibztk)  3SF.E,  of  Shechem,  op;K>^ii  <;  »TabL-li.  Tui-  site 
was  known  in  the  4th  ce-u.  A.:>.  {(tMwtfwii  s.v, 
Bezec),  but  identified  with  No.  1.  It  was  17  Eom. 
miles  from  Shechem,  on  the  road  to  Scytliopolis 
(Beisan),  which  is  correct.  (See  Moore  on  Jg  I5.) 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BEZEE  ("j^  *  fortress J).— A  descendant  of  Ashei 
(1  Ch  787). 

BEZER  (1^5,  B<5<rojo).— A  city  belonging  loHcTibcn, 
situated  *m  the  wildoiness,  on  tne  Turn,3  or  flat 
table-land,  E.  of  Jordan  (Dt  4^5  Jos  208),  a  city  ot 
refuge  (ILcc.),  allotted,  according  to  P,  to  the 
Merarites  (Jos  2186,  whence  1  Ch  6W(W>).  It  is 
mentioned  also  by  Mesha*  (Moab.  Stone,  1.  27), 
as  being  in  ruins  in  his  day,  and  as  having  been 
rebuilt  by  him,  after  his  revolt  from  AJiab,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Israelites  from  the  territory  N.  of  the 
Amon  (\\hich,  though  ii-Hpicd  formally  to  Keuben, 
was  occupied  by  I  ho  Moabiu-s;  too  310AB),  From 
its  being  dr&criued  as  being  in  the  *  wilderness '  (cf . 
Dt  28)— i.e.  in  the  great  rolling  plains  of  grass  01 
scrub  -I  M  Inil'ij*  on'.  <M  the  E.  of  Moab  (Tristram, 
Moab, ;  •[>.  i  1 S  !  -'.I;  i ,  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
situated  towards  the  E,  border  of  the  Moabite 
table-land.  The  site  has  not  yet  been  recovered. 
Euseb.  (Onom.  232)  identifies  it  wrongly  with 
T»otTT/)i,  in  Bashan,  the  capital  of  the  Iii  i  ;/i  o-.  i"-  • 
ol  'Arabia'  (G.  A.  Smith,  Geogr.  i.>i.  KI-- 
Bsh^r,  which  has  been  suggested,  about  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Dhiban  (see  the  map  in  PEISt  1895,  p. 
204),  is  too  far  to  the  S.,  being  OB  the  S.  side  oi 
the  Amon,  and  consequently  not  in  the  territory 
of  Keuben  at  all  (Jos  13lt5) :  the  name,  moreover, 

*  Gf.  Sil-Bel,  a  king  of  Gaza  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  and 
his  successors,  see  COT  tinder  Jos  1122;  also  Ina-ailh-B61r 
Gtea.  Lex  "). 
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does  not  correspond  phonetically  as  it  ought  to  do. 
Be?er  is  not  irupiobably  identical  with  Bozrah 
(LXX  Bo<r<5p),  o\e  of  tr.c  cities  in  the  possession  of 
Moab.  mentioned  by  Jer  (4824),  and  also,  it  is 
implied  (v.21),  situated  on  the  'table-land.1 

S.  R.  DKIVER. 

BEZETH  (B7?#0),  1  Mac  719.— A  place  sipimujiiHy 
near  Jerus.  Jos.  calls  it  Bethzetho  (Ant  Xi:.  x.  *JJ, 
and  mentions  it  as  a  village.  The  situation  is 
doubtful.  It  may  be  a  corruption  for  Berzetho. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BIBLE.— 

A.  Internal  Relations  of  the  Bible. 
I.  Names. 
II,  Original  Languages. 

III.  Division  and  Arrangement. 

IV.  Canon. 

i.  OT  Canon  and  Criticism 
iL  NT  Canon. 
V.  Text. 
VL  Versions. 
4.  External  Relations  of  the  Bible. 

I.  The  Literature  of  other  Religions. 
II.  The  Bible  in  relation  to  this  Literature. 
i.  Revelation. 
Si.  Inspiration. 

A  word  or  two  of  explanation  may  be  desirable 
as  to  the  purpose  which  the  article  *  Bible '  in  a 
Bible  Dictionary  is  intended  to  fulfil.  Its  design 
is  twofold,  according  as  it  has  in  new  the  internal 
or  the  external  relations  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  whole  Dictionary  being  intended  to  explain 
the  form  and  illustrate  the  contents  of  the  B.,  the 
special  article  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  afford  the 
means  of  gathering  the  information  thus  supplied 
into  the  unity  of  a  system,  of  exhibiting  it  in 
'opical  rather  tt.v  ,  *  .'-.a1  .  i  .  \  order,  so  that  the 
u-ef  iiine^s  of  a  »  •  •  •  t  i  o.»"\  maybe,  to  some 
extent,  combined  with  the  convenience  of  the 
lexical  •'  ;  "  :  :i4.  T  -^articular,  the  article 
should  ,-  •.  -  -.  '  '  •  .  and  ordered  form,  an 
account  of  the  various  parts  of  which  the  Bible 
consists,  and  the  various  forms  in  which  it  has 
appeared,  including  such  subjects  as  Canon,  Text, 
and  Versions,  referring  to  the  special  articles  so 
entitled  for  details.  In  this  way  it  will  be  of  use 
to  those  who  desire  no  more  than  an  outline  or 
summary  of  these  subjects,  or  who  wish  to  under- 
stand their  mutual  relations.  It  should  include,  of 
course,  the  paitiuila>*<  respecting  the  B.  as  a 
whole,  such  a^>  H->  names  and  arrangement. 
Having  thus,  in  the  first  part,  surveyed  its  in- 
ternal relations,  the  article  should  proceed  in 
the  second  part  to  consider  the  B.  as  one  of 
the  sacred  literatures  of  the  world,  its  claims  to 
uniqueness  and  authority,  its  reception  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  position  accorded  to  it 
there.  Into  the  two  divisions  thus  indicated,  the 
present  article  will  fall. 

A.  INTEBNAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

I.  NAMES.— The  word  'Bible5  is  derived  from 
the  Greek.  Ancient  books  were  written  upon  the 
Byblus  or  Papyrus  reed,  and  from  this  custom 
ii.;i  ,',-.r\  came  the  Gr.  name  jS^Xos  (Mt  I1),  in  the 
•  i  ,•»  :i*i(  1 1"  form  0ij8\fov  (Lk  417)  for  a  book.  As 
the  recognised  records  of  Divine  .Revelation,  the 
writings  which  made  up  their  sacred  volume 
became  known  to  the  Greek  Christians  as  r& 
0i/3XM,  *the-  books'  par  excellence.  This  ex- 
pression is  said  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
connexion  in  the  2nd  Epistle  (14s)  ,",il  -;]  v  a  1 1  ril  >•:  i  <»<! 

to  Clement  of  Rome,  a-x  \i  •  j >  »•  ,.|i  lowards 

the    middle    of    the    :JM.,'    n"i.  •    n.;i    i!i<;  word 


in  which  there  is  not  a  little 
significance,    the  neuter    plural    'biblia'    (gen. 


bibliorum]  came  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
fern,  sing.  (gen.  bibhce),  the  transition  being  tio 
doubt  assisted  by  the  growing  conception  of  the  B. 
as  the  one  utterance  of  God  rather  than  as  the 
multiplicity  of  ^  „!,»'-  -•  V,',  for  Him.  Asa 
singular  name,  :«.,»•  •,;.'*  ,  has  been  adopted 
into  the  language  of  the  Western  Church,  and  is 
employed  in  the  tongues  of  modern  Europe. 

Another  name,  '  Bibliotheca,'  appears  to  have 
been  commonly  used  for  the  B.  throughout  ^  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  evidenced  by  the  paronomasia — 

*  Habeo  bzbliothecam  in,  mea  bibliotheca 5 — which 
was  then  current.     It  appears  with  this  meaning 
in  old  English,  and  was  technically  employed  by 
mediaeval  writers  to  designate  a  complete  MS  of 
OT  and  NT.      When  originally  used  by  certain 
of  the  Lat.  Fathers,  such  as  Jerome,  the  adjective 
'Divina'  had  been  prefixed  to  *  Bibliotheca,'  but 
this  was  ere  long  dispensed  with,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  'the  Books,'  the  Scrip tuics  became  pre- 
eminently  'the  Library.5     This  change   of   the 
point  of  view  from  plurality  to  unity  is,  as  we 
shall  see  after-1,  a  \  <K   j .•  <  v  .  M  1  \  \  hat  winch  modern 
thought   and   i1'-  i'-1, IJ.MI-O •:   'V»<i  it  Accessary   to 
some  extent  to  reverse.    But  it  is  i-'ii1   -{«  ';r  to 
observe    the    process    thus   embody  n^    'sV-     in 
language. 

The  names  employed  in  OT  and  in  the  Apocr. 
for  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  such  as  *  the  books ' 
(Dn  92),  <  the  holy  books '  (1  Mac  12»),  *  the  book  of 
the  law*  (1  Mac  1s6  348),  'the  book  of  the  testa- 
ment *  (1  Mac  I57).  In  the  NT  the  usual  term  is  al 
ypa<p&t,  *  the  Scriptures'  {Lat.  scriptura),  that  is, 
the  sacred  writings  (Mt  2142  2229,  Lk  24^,  Jn  589, 
Ac  IS24).  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  while  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  whole  are  thus  designated,  ^ 
7/>a0?7,  in  the  singular,  is  always  used  for  a  special 
passage  (Lk  421,  Jn  2Q9,  Ja  28),  and  not  as  with  us, 
,-\  '  .-"I  ,v'//V'i/  :•»  employed  perhaps  even  more 
••!,!•,  "i  ,  •!<  collective  than  in  the  special 

•  .  ('••(;  -!••  '.'  •  i  for  the  simple  at  ypa<pai  we 
find  ypa<pal  aytai  (Bfo  I2)  or  rcb  leph  ypd^ara  (2  Ti 
315).  Another  variant  is  when  the  leading  (Jewish) 
divisions  of  OT  are  indicated,  as  'the  law,  the 
prophets  and  the  psalms '  (Lk  2444),  '  the  law  and 
the  prophets '  (Ac  2S23),  *  the  law  *  ( Jn  12s4).  The 
same  practice  is  also  common  in  rabbinical  writ- 
:MI:-.  tiov,1'  sometimes,  instead  of  the  divisions, 
v  !"  iip:s-i»i :  o  the  books  is  given,  and  the  OT  is 
known  as  *  The  Twenty -four ' ;  sometimes,  again, 
the  sinrple  term  '  The  Heading '  is  employed, 
which,  in  contrast  with  al  ypafal,  reminds  us  of 
the  use  of  the  ^mpiuro-  in  the  services  of  the 
synagogue.  By  i!i<»  early  Christians  the  most 
common  design?  r.on  tor  "tiic  whole  B.  was  *The 
Scriptures,3  accompanied  as  a  rule  by  some  such 
adjective  as  in  the  case  of  Biblia. 

The  term  *  Testament,3  in  the  expression  *  Old 
and  New  Testaments/  applied  to  the  two^  great 
divisions  of  the  B.,  has  an  interesting  history. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  an  acci- 
dental mistranslation  of  SLad^Kfj,  which,  originally 
meaning  'arrangement'  or  *  disposition,'"  came 
to  signify  a  testament  or  will.  But  in  the  LXX 
the  word  was  adopted  as  the  tr.  of  the  Heb.  m?  or 

*  covenant,'  and  the  *  new  covenant  *  was  in  duo 
time  expressed  by  the  same  term.    St.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  read  in  the  synagogue  as 
the  'old  covenant'  (2  Co  314  RV),  and  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ  as  'ministers  of  a  new  covenant' 
(2  Co  3s).    Only  in  He  F*  1? ;   "  :      '"    V  ••  i  in- 
tain  that  the  sense  of        <•»••«!•..        .     o-  is 
more  probable  than  ttiat  or,  covenant.     By  the 
end   of  the   2nd   cent.,  accordingly,  we   find  ?j 
TraAcu-fj    &a0iftt?,    the    old   '"-."pin*     nd    -^    /catH) 
Sta^/cTy,  the  ne\r  ^or^n^n^.  I'H»  ••.  \\\     MM:  expres* 
sions  for  the  ,N«\ii*li  str'-l   Christian    Scriptures. 
Origen,    in    the    beginning    of    the   3rd   cent., 
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mentions  *  the  divine  Srlpl-.irus,  the  so-called  Old 
and  New  Covenants'  {L>i  ^'/'//."v/;.  iv.  1). 

In  the  L:  ;*  .  I"1"  •  c"  liad'iJKTj  there  was  at 
first  some  .  •  :  '  >  \  '  instrumentum  and 
testam&ntut  '"  1  •"  terms,  the  former  de- 
noting any  or  official  document ;  the 
latter,  as  already  indicated,  meaning  'will'  or 
*  disposition '  (of  property).  Instrumentum  is 
referred  to  by  Tertullian  as  being  used  m  Africa  j 
but  the  other,  through  the  authority  of  the  Vulg., 
passed  into  •  ,  .  ;  *  i.  •  When  in  the  Vulg. 
Jerome  is  ,  ••,•",  « .  ,\  from  the  Heb.,  he 
uses  fosdus  ;-i  .  •.  ,•  o1  "•  Heb.  Mntk;  but 
when,  as  in  NT  and  in  certain  portions  of 
OT,  he  is  revising  the  Old  Lat.  Version,  he 
allows  testamentum  to  remain.  Thus,  though  in 
thought  the  Christian  Church  has  never  lost  sight 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Scripture  as  the 
records  of  the  two  di^nons'itio'i^  or  covenants 
which  God  instituted  tor  His  people,  the  idea  has 
been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  titles  appropriated 
to  these  groups  of  writings. 

II.  ORIGINAL  LANGUAGES.— The  language  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  OT  is  Hebrew.  The  name 
Hebrew  (^j?)  is  applied  to  Abraham  (Gn  1413),  either 
in  respect  of  descent  from  an  ancestor  Heber  (Gn 
lQ2i.  24. 2»^  or  more  probably  because  he  came  (Jos 
24s)  *  from  the  other  side  of  the  flood/  irr^n  lays. 
Hebrew  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  (so  called 
from  Shem,  son  of  Noah)  family  of  languages,  and 
has  its  cognates  in  the  Arabic,  the  Assyrian  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  Aramaic,  Phoenician, 
and  Ethiopic  tongues.  Though  traces  of  dialectic 
differences  appear  in  the  Scriptures  themselves 
(compare  the  [uouuncintion.  of  the  word  Shibboleth^ 
Jg  128},  the  compaialhc  isolation  of  the  Hebrews 
preserved  their  language  more  or  less  unaffected  by 
foreign  influences  until  after  the  (Vs^M.1*.  •  "•  •• 
other  elements  were  introduced  into  I ; .  ' ' , » »'  1 1 1  • 
(Aram,1  dialect  is  referred  to  several  times  in 
NT  (Ju  &  1913- 17- »,  Ac  2140  222  2614),  and  even  (Mt 
2673)  a  provincial  (Galilsean)  form  of  this.  The 
exceptions  to  the  general  use  of  Hebrew  in  OT 
are  Ear  48-618  71J->ft,  g  Jer  1011,  Dn  24-728.  These 
passages  are  written  in  an  Aramaic  dialect,  which, 
however,  differs  from  that  in  which  the  Targums 
were  written,  and  also  from  Syriac. 

The  language  of  NT  writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  Greek,  but  in  the  form  known  as  Hellenistic 
Greek,  that  is,  the  form  which  had  come  into 
use  among  the  Hellenists  or  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
persion. From  the  time  when  Alexander  the 
Great  (B.C.  356-323)  founded  a  Jewish  colony  in 
Alexandria,  \\\\>  dinlect  had  established  itself  at 
all  centres  where  Jew  and  Greek  came  into  fre- 
q;iont  con  1  act.  The  OT  had  been  translated  into 
11  ro'inmjr  the  version  known  as  the  Scptuagint 
(LXX),  and  this  'Hebrew  thought  in  Greek 
clothing,'  as  it  has  been  termed,  gave  its  tone  and 
character  to  the  language  in  which  the  NT  is  also 
written.  At  the  time  of  Christ,  Greek  was  the 
p**c \ m l i njrl n ngrunjre throughout"  •  T~  ••  " 

the  language  of  educated  men,  i 
commercial  life.  It  has  been  ably  argued  that 
Greek  was  the  common  language  of  Palestine  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord,  and  that  the  Gospel  records 
therefore  present  us  with  His  discourses  in  the 
very  words  in  which  they  were  spoken.  But  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  is  against  this 
hypothesis,  and  indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  St.  Matthew's 
(jJospel,  may  have  had  an  Aramaic  original.  The 
Greek  of  "NT  is  the  'common  dialect,5  which 
had  been  formed  out  of  Attic  Greek  by  the  intro- 
duction of  provincialisms  and  the  various  modifi- 
cations necessary  to  enable  it  to  serve  many 
purposes  throughout  a  vast  region.  As  it  appears 
in  our  sacred  writings  it  is  largely  influenced,  as 


already  indicated,  by  the  LXX,  and  adapted  for 
the  communication  of  the  religious  ideas  due  to 
th.s  »  :;i  '/•  *  -.  \  'acter  of  Christianity. 

.  ;  '-vv  AND  ARKANGEMEOT.  —  The  great 
division  of  the  B.,  as  already  mentioned,  is  into 
the  Books  of  the  OT  and  tho&e  of  the  NT.  The 
former  consists,  in  the  Eng.  B.,  of  39  books,  but  in 
the  Heb.  B.  of  24  only—I  and  2  S,  i  and  2  K,  1  and 
2  Ch,  Ezr  and  Nell,  and  the  12  Minor  Prophets 
being  respectively  counted  as  one  book.  The 
number,  according  to  the  account  of  Joseplms,  was 
in  his  time  still  further  reduced  by  adding  the 
Book  of  Ruth  to  Judges,  and  that  of  Lamentations 
to  Jeremiah.  This  reck  "  ;  ^.  ""  \  ,  riginated 
in  a  desire  to  bring  the  •  •  ,-  "•  fc  ,  possibly 
as  part  of  a,  general  mnemonic  scheme,  into  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  It  was  in  use,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Origen,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent. 
Another  enumeration  is  that  of  Epiphamus,  who, 
by  resolving  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  again 
into  two  books  each,  made  of  the  twenty-four, 
twenty-seven  books.  A  point  of  greater  interest 
and  importance  is  the  grouping  of  these  books. 
In  the  Heb.  B.  they  fall  into  three  main 
divisions  ;  —  1.  The  Law,  or  Torah  (rrVin)  ;  2.  The 
Pi.  M.II.  «  -  o»  Nebiim  (DW:U)  ;  3.  The  Holy  Writings, 
or  \\\  IT  •<!"  (Dmrp,  ayi6ypa.(pa).  The  Torah  in- 
cludes the  five  books  (Pentateuch)  associated  with 
the  name  of  Moses.  The  Nebimi  are  divided  into 
the  *  former  prophets/  or  historical  books,  and  the 
'latter  prophets/  or  prophetical  writings  in  the 
stricter  sense.  The  Kethubim  include  (a]  the 
Poetical  M  \  P  .,  Pr,  Job  ;  (b)  the  five  Megilloth 
or  Kolls-  (  ,:,  '•  :.  i-a,  EC,  Est  ;  (c)  other  books,  Bn, 
Ezr,  Neh,  1  and  2  Ch,  Within  these  divisions  the 
order  of  the  books  sometimes  varied,  and  other 
divisions  of  great  antiquity  are  extant  ;  but  the  one 
given  is  of  special  impoi  U:icc,  as  will  be  seen  when 
we  touch  upon  the  hnror  y  01  the  Canon.  _  In  LXX 
(A.)  the  aiiJin^nncut  is^mainly  determined  by  a 
consideration  <K"  il:o  contents  of  the  books:  first 
come  the  Historical,  then  the  Prophetic,  and 
lastly  the  Poetical  books.  From  the  LXX  this 
arrangement  passed  into  the  Vulg.  and  other 


versions. 

The  following  has " 
a  useful  classmcatic 
matter.     A.  Historical :  (1)  Po- 
of in-         "     ""    "       J~J"        '* 


people  ' 
memoir 
.;>i<'*,  ',  *r«'  - 
i-,  Jc  -,  5  A. 
[•i   ('M  '.•-•) 
(dramatic); 
(grnomic)  ; 
ofEzk(40-: 


" "     Companion,  p,  7)  as 
ccordinff  to  subject- 
.:  <. .. >     ; ,    -e  origin 

.  the  foundation  of  the  T-i    "  '<  f  \-  i1   :o-.,  and 
L"ii  in  Palestine ;  (2)  Jg,  •»,  '\    ,  s    •    •  ,i     01  the 
Jo  i   "i"    f   1'p  MI  •  .I'O'n  ,  C'O  ^r,  N en,  personal 
..'   (  •  >.'  10  <iii'J  i  o  RLti.in;  (4)  Bu,  Est,  Ch, 
'i1,     •:«,  i»r"l  u-por'j »of,  the  history.  B  Prophetical  i 
.  M.II   Pro| ."  (  -\"(->t  Jon).    C.  Poetical:  (I)  Ps  and 
i;   (.')   r,i»,   cl  s   ('lyllic).     D.    Didactic',  (1)   Job 
(SS)  Jon    (allegorical).      E,    Sapiential :    (1)    Pr 
"      •  "  F.  uljpocoiJyjptws :  Dn»  and  part 


The  NT  presents  no  serious  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  its  books.  These,  27  in 
number,  fall  imlinallv  into  the  following1  groups. 
1.  The  Gospel-.  -2.  'I'lio  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  3, 
The  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  among  which  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  may^  for  this  puipo-o  be  included. 
4.  The  General  Epistles.  5.  The  IJook  of  Reve- 
lation. This  distribution,  which  has  passed  from 
the  Vulg.  into  general  acceptance  by  the  Christian 
Church,  is  commended  by  its  conformity  with  the 
order  of  contents  of  the  several  books.  First,  the 
Life  of  Christ  ;  then  the  Activity  of  Hi**  Apostles 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Clm-l  ;  then 
the  correspondence  of  those  engaged  in  thi*  work  ; 
and  lastly,  the  sole  monument  of  the  apocalyptic 
spirit  and  its  activity  within  the  Church.  The 
nrranjromfiil  found  in  the  "M"?^  piVM^.t-  -onie 
inteu-Btting  nnd  snjrproMive  \nnaiion-,  'ind  )>{  ^Invn 
held  to  point  to  an  early  division  into  four  groups 
—the  Gospels,  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  the 
Pauline  Epistkas,  «-nd  the  Apocalypse.  Usually 
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the  Cat"  cllr  "Zpr  st.es  irocodc  tl  cse  of  St.  Paul,  and 
among  :.!;s  V^tcr  ll.'c  L>>l:o  :o  L-ia  Hebrews  is  often 
found  eer.iirg  '^loro  V..3  "'jis^crii,"  Epistles.  The 
order  of  the  Gospels  also  varies ;  ;:rji,a^Ly  from  a 
feeling  that  those  written  by  apostles  should  have 
precedence  of  those  by  *  apostolic  men,'  they  are 

•     :      '"*  •  "  ranged  (e.g.  in  Codex  Bezse),  Mt,  Jn, 
\.    !  ;  .  the  purpose  of  following  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  doctrine  in  the  NT,  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  in  view  not  only  the  arrangement 
determined  by  contents,   but  ti      •/   "    ,  .'    '"» 

i>1i'O  .(fo^'cif!  order  in  which  •  .. :  v-  '  „.. 
The  following  is  such  an  approximate  order :  the 
great  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thess,  Cor,  Gal, 
and  Horn ;  the  Ep.  of  St.  James ;  Ph,  Eph,  Col, 
Philem?  1  P,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Ac,  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Jude,  Rev,  He— all  prior  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerus.  by  Titus,  A.D.  70.  2  P  and 
the  Gospel  and  three  Epistles  of  St.  John  come 
after  the  destruction  of  Jeius.,  the  last  towards 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent. 

Minor  divisions  of  the  sacred  text,  which  are  toy  the  most 
part  also  modern  divisions,  have  been  made  for  two  distinct 
purposes— (1)  to  adapt  it  for  use  in  the  public  services,  whether 
of  the  Synagogue  or  of  the  Church ;  and  (2)  for  convenience  of 
reference,  upon  the  elementary  expedient  of  separating  words 
and  s<  <  ,  v  ••  "•  •  >  «•  >  •  «  ,  ?  »•  facility  in  reading,  or 
upon  ."  s).  .,•.  "t  ?'  o'i  »:-  r  a ,  i""i*  *  —  •  »• 
either  by  aa  interval  between  them  or  s»  wr  .  •  •  •  < 
(i  .-  ,., ,  *•  .,  ^.  •,  :«.  n<>t  necessary  to  dwell.  It  is  only  remark- 
» *'  ;•  \  •»•;,»)  inconvenient  scriptio  continua  maintained 
,,-,'*,  -  > "  .  --the  MSS  of  the  Greek  text.  To  the  first  of 
;  t''"v<'  *%  rf  ,IV-',H;SH  •  4V  "Hi"*  %  •  the  Parshioth  and 
Haphtaroth  of  tt."  '!','.,nt%  "•',.••-  '•'  former  (nvigng, 
sing,  n^^  Parashah)  are  sections  mainly  of  the  Pentateuch, 
though  extended  in  principle  to  other  parts  of  the  OT.  They 
are  distinguished  as  Smaller  and  Larger  Parshioth,  and  the 
•  -r,  ,.',  ,:  .**  1  ,  ( ".osed  a-  «T  <  I'1"  -  "  * 

,  <  «»  •  ,.  I  <  •«<  {•••.'  Jopen)  i  .  :•  •:••!, 
larger  54,  the  latter  "being  commonly  '  '.  -  i,  ,'•-,, 
one  being  appointed  to  he  read  on  &  •  :-•  •  •  ( r  ;  <•  \  »i-. 
In  certain  years,  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  there 
were  54  Sabbaths;  when  there  were  less  than  that  num- 
ber, two  Parshioth  were  read  on  one  Sabbath.  The  open 
Parashah  (indicated  by  B,  for  n^H5)f  generally  introducing 
a  subject  of  greater  importance,  'was  begun  on  a  new 
line;  the  closed  (indicated  by  D,  for  fflpinip)  might  begin 
in  the  middle  of  a  line.  The  Haphtaroth  were  selected 
sections  f  *:a  !>'»•  V'v  f"  ^"iil  writings,  read  in  connexion 
with  the  in»;.'  :  «  i  st,',  -rn  of  the  Law,  and  usually  stand- 
ing in  some  correspondence  with  the  latter.  They  were 
analogous  to  the  ?• »  A  -<i»  or  "ialyr  "  •"  "".-•.  It  was 
common  to  refer  ^o  i  the  Ju^br-  ..  >,  •  denoting 

]'<•  ss  ">"<.:»,  -au  J1  e  I'lUt'ciiiai.  iSbi'o,    ,  •  . ,      ' ,  compare 

••k  ,-  «•  — ;  »ir  ;-;.-..,  :',  in"  flu*1,  :  i!o  il2«v  *H?wV,  in  Mijah 
(BVm), — or  sorneumes  bv  tne  words  beginning  the  section. 
Divisions  more  nearly  corresponding  to  our  present  verses  are 
referred  to  in  the  Tain  ud  as  I^ulx  m  (D'piD^i),  and  perhaps 
were  early  denoted  by  tr  ""  , "  ;  ",  i  "1  the  end 

of  vr*-"5  --•  v« T"  v*  »w  •  '  '  to  how 

far  .!«"  •  <  -  '  ,  •'  •  and  tv.'j-1*.*  •'<  •  s  •  d  ;  >  »•  T»  •-11  '-^ 
ana  v  »  in  •  :  sk  Jews.  .*>  i  n«t  •  •  p;vt^  ••  •  •  ,.  •  - 

.'      v :  •  "e   •. « ••    j   -*     i  ""i  s  only  tne  rrtxtt  or  members  of  a 

..  -.(      >i       |,i  n  •    •        i1,  '      •  n  « 

'i  •  "  * x  ^  •  i  N  r  "here  Is  fowtid  even  so  early  as  the 
'  •  'i  •  s  *'i  ,  r  ••  )  a  marginal  indication  of  sections 
•  !',">•  I  ••!•(•  -  •  «e,  and  apparently  constructed  for 
purposes  of  reference.  It  bears  traces  of  having  been  copied 
from  a  yet  more  ancient  document.  A  division  of  tho  Oa4h\ 
*r:To  l!i*-.*-or  c'lin-nlpr-'  (-":••.''>.*  •*  rra' trci)  is  «  -v»n.,ul  to  IJH  '«",  .1  o 
d1-""}1 '  <  Ti  •-.  p  Mfiiij  r  '1'ii-ti  are  it1-  »  L»K  \  n  us  rlvkoi  from 
:ne  s  ,rvr» »  rr  of  i  -.c  con1*"!  -.  of  tno  «( j-.u  •  "•  i 

10  ihc  r  riientl  ind.nu:i  ig  it.  Jn  In  n  •  *••»•»  t  .«  • 
termed  breves  and  the  summaries  bnoiaria.  The  relations  of 
the  different  narratives  of  the  same  event  contained  in  the 
Gospels  must  early  have  attracted  attention,  and  to  exhibit 
these  was  the  design  of  the  xt<p&Xet,t»  minora,  attributed  to 
Ammonius  of  Alc-xandna,  who  lived  in  the  3rd  cent,  Upon 
these  Eusebms  of  Cajsarea  a  century  later  founded  his  ten 
canons,  by  means  of  which  it  19  possible  to  ascertain  whether  a 
passage  occurs  in  orn-  GC-VL»!  iloi'e  or  in  any  <•,  m'.uiiaKon  of  :v.o 
or  more.  In  the  ,"in  ccnl  I'.-.'.ha'iM.s.  A  dcac-m  of  A]e.\an<lrvi, 
published  first  St.  l*m  I'a  Di  «-['us  n-id  f1iun  rlio  Ac  .s  ai:d  C«i;  ioi  c 
Epistles,  divided  j«;o  xu>-»«je  feim.'ir  to  the  T.T>»I  of  ir:e 
Gospels ;  and  Andreas,  Aiikii!r<iiiop  of ;  sc  Ca]iiwidoc  -in  C  L^-irrn, 
completed  the  work  bo  far  bj  dividjug  the  ApooaJypde  znlo 
twenty-four  paragraphs  (A.«'yw),  of  which  each  was  subdivided 
into  three  xi^a.^«.nt  (But  see  Robinson,  HtuthatMna,  1805). 

The  modern  division  of  the  whole  Bible  into  chapters  has 
PHiaMi  lii't'-i  attributed  to  Hugues  de  St.  Cher  (Hugo  de 
Su."  •  o  r-.r,>;,  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  France,  after- 
'./ards  CaiiUnJ.  in  Spain  (died  A.D.  1263),  but  recent  investi- 
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Alte  Test.  p.  464)      Engage  ,  .,•,<•'- 

cordance.  or  index  of  declinable  words,  Hugo,  adopting  Lang- 
tor's  d:v:bion  into  chapters,  subdivided  them  by  placing  the 
letters  '  T  "  •"  "  '  . 

The  ch  .,-••.  •      •      • 

thence  •  •  < 

West.  \  ."•  ,     '•     '• 

of  inappropriate  division  uue  to       •»  <i  i"  ••£.,!'.  \,  wie  B<SUH« 
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model,  but  the  work  was  executed  hurriedly,  vnter  equitandum 
('while  resting  at  the  inns  on  *  ~  ' 

a  journey  between  Pans  and  •  •  s     •    •      - 

tion  supplied  by  his  son,  He.       * 
verse-divisions  were  adopted        ,  ••    .  •   •    „ 

","•""  .  ••  *  ,  *  i  '""  :n  the  AV  of  1611.  As  they  are  found  in 
>  ,  ,  •"  >  sense  of  the  text,  the  EVhas  printed 

i/ue  text  in  paragiupiis,  indicating  chapter  and  verse  hi  the 
margin  only.  The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Heb.  Bible  with 
chapters  is  that  of  Bomberg,  1525 ;  the  first  with  the  versea 
numbered  is  that  of  Athias,  1661. 

IV.  CANON. — The  word  'Canon 'means  *  pattern, 
rule ' ;  probably  in  the  first  instance  it  denoted  a 
measuring  line.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  religions  nyplieatior  in  pre-Christian  times. 
Itsnse  by  the  riVi-,  ;in  Church  for  the  'rule  of 
faith  and  life*  was  possibly  suggested  by  such 
passages  in  the  NT  as  Gal  616,  Ph  318.  Since  the 
xv..  .  ff  'v-v-  ft  j^  |}ee]3L  appiie<i  to  the  Holy 

*»•_,_  .  <  •  ,"  "I  and  NT  as  being  the  recognised 
authority  and  court  of  appeal  in  regard  to 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  It  was  the  content, 
however,  not  the  range  of  the^  Scriptures,  which 
was  thus  designated.  The  application  of  the  term 
involves  Church  lecojmiHon,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  separated  from  all  other  literature  in  virtue 
of  the  authority  thus  ascribed  to  them.  Thus 
Kufinus  translates  the  /ca*>ow/c6s  of  Origen  by  regu- 
laris  or  publics,  opposing  the  books  of  which  the 
adjective  is  used  to  the  Apocr.  and  Libri  Ecclesi- 
astic*. Athanasius  was  among  the  first  to  apply 
it  to  the  writings  which  contained  the  regulative 
content.  Some  have  thought  that  the  word  Canon 
was  used  for  the  list  of  books  appointed  to  be  read 
in  churches  ;  hut  this  appears  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  Libri  Ecetesiastici  were  also  used  for 
this  purpose.  Iftor  doea  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  to 
apply  the  term  *  canonical, '  in  the  sense  of 
'classical,*  to  certain  Greek  authors,  appear  to 
have  an  ascertained  bearing  upon  the  Christian 
usage. 

i.  OT  Canon. — The  formation  of  the  Canon  of 
OT  is  a  subject  involved  in  much  obscurity.  ^  That 
the  process  was  a  long  and  gradual  one  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  but  llje  triMit  01  il\"  ip<li<vit  iorii 
are  few,  and  the  way  i*-  tin's  opr-nu,  for  tlio^1 
efforts  of  criticism,  working  upon^the  contents  of 
the  sacred  books,  which  have  in  recent  years 
assumed  such  remarkable  proportions.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Is  •',*:>  «•"". action  was  formed 
by  tho  n;  :•••/«  Ion  M  -•»!!, !'o:  ones,  to  which 
some  ii<.*<  !<vl  'illusions  in  such  OT  passages 
as  Dt  1718  31*£* »  1  S  1028,  Pr  251,  and  perhaps 
Zee  713,  though  the  last  may  refer  to  the  oral 
rather  than  the  written  law.  There  are  also 
references  to  the  earlier  prophets  in  the  pages  of 
the  later.  The  ;  ro-i  |Oi;*  of  I  lie  books  in  the  Heb. 
Bible,  which  ii,.-  In  •  M  jii--;u'\p  adveim:  10  in«\ 
further  be  taken  as  at  least  a  rough  in- 1  <»«;  .on  o1 
the  growth  of  the  Canon.  In  both  the  Heb.  and 
LXA  arrangement  of  the  books  the  first  place  is 
occupied  by  the  Pent.,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  great  variations  in  the  order  of  the  later  booka 
Here,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  we 
have  the  siartirijr-pomt  of  the  process.  This  was 
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the  literature  recognised  as  sacred  when  Ezra  read 
the  Torah  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  people 
(Neh  8).  To  this  would  ere  long  be  added  such 
records  of  Israel's  history  and  such  portions  of  the 
writings  of  Israel's  prophets  as  survived,  forming 
the  second  of  the  great  divisions.  Then,  finally, 
the  miscellaneous  collection  knowr  t  -  , '  *  JT,  r  \  - 
grapha  would  be  formed  for  the  A  • .  ,  •»  ,. 
those  works  which  were  deemed  worthy  of  being 
placed  beside  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  As 
to  the  occasions  of  these  steps  being  taken,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  whole  subject,  there  are 
traditions,  some  of  which  were  accepted  in  Christian 
times,  but  which  are  in  general  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  e»»:ii  vV'io  !',  ty  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  absolutely  -.••in  .i-1  \\ 01  •  !:y"  Thus  the  second 
stage  mentioned  above  is  in  2  "Mac  2IS  ascribed  to 
JSelicmiah,  who  is  said  to  have  "founded  a  library5 
and  *  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the  Kings  and 
the  PiopVl-.  and  the  writings  of  David  and  the 
epistle-  of  i lie  Kings  r<;rurni:-i«r  the  holy  gifts.* 
The  -  '"  erse,  2X*,  mentions  an  effort  of 
Juda  "  to  recover  the  documents  which 

had  *  fallen  out '  during  the  great  wai  <  *"  •  1 
ence,  and  it  may  have  been  on  this  <;  ,  "  •  ;  • .  , 
the  bulk  of  the  jTapriojp  jipha  was  brought  together. 
A  more  famou^  jiuiiL-jr:  is  that  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  which,  beginning  its  work  under  the 
i»r(i-i'M!ii«\  of  Ezra,  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Mi'ioii  i1 10  Just.  To  this  body  the  formation  of 
at  least  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  Canon  was 
ascribed.  These  two  had  at  any  rate  obtained 
general  recognition,  while  the  third  was  at  least 
in  course  of  construction  when,  piolialily  in  the 
heppTi'Tip:  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  Use  I'uilopuo  to 
?',,  i  io-  .s-i  im-  speaks  of  'the  Law  resell,  the  Pro- 
phets and  the  rest  of  the  Books.*  The  reference  in 
Josephus  to  the  22  Books  is  in  terms  which  indicate 
that  the  Canon  had  already  been  for  some  time 
completed,  and  his  Canon  was  evidently  identical 
with  ours.  Though  it  is  true  that  certain  books, 
as  EC  and  Ca,  were  still  disputed  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves as  late  as  A.D.  90,  it  may  be  held  that,  so 
far  as  historical  indication  goes,  the  OT  Canon 
was  practically  completed  a  century  before  Christ. 
It  was  certainly  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Jews 
that !  10;  :i< -ir  .M>  ir.'ii'oii  n;  1  ceased  with  Malachi, 
and  it  is  worthy  01  remark  that  the  very  myths 
with  which  they  .iltin«,noly  surrounded  the  forma- 
tion and  close  of  the  Caisofi  could  have  arisen  only 
in  the  course  of  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Before  glancing  at  t,he  way  in  which  this  problem 
has  in  modern  times  been  attacked  from  another 
side^it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  so-called  Alex- 
andrian Canon  and  OT  Ajiooiv  1 1  in.  The  LXX 
(see  below)  was  made  up  partly  of  translations  from 
the  Hebrew,  partly  of  productions  in  the  Greek 
language  of  later  Jewish  literature.  The  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a  recognised  Alex.  Canon 
distinct  from  that  of  Pal.  has  found  much  favour 
with  Rom.  Cath.  critics,  as  it  seemed  to  give  autho- 
rity to  the  Apocrypha.  These  books  were  exten- 
sively used  by  the  Church  Fathers,  and  Jerome 
himself  inducted  Judith  among  the  Hagiographa. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  erect  a  separate  standard  of  Canonicity,  and  that 
the  additional  books  were  admitted  partly  owing 
to  the  Canon  of  Pale-due  nol  having  yet  been 
definitely  or  authoritatixoly  lived,  panlv  owing  to 
a  cert  "-  '  •  *'*  tf  •  .  -,  .'  ^iow.  ft  is  to  be 
noted  ,-.  •  .-  -isii^Sirach  indicates 

no  knowledge  01  any  otner  tnan  the  Heb.  Canon, 
and  that  Philo,  though  he  took  a  wide  view  of 
inspiration,  is  said,  like  NT  itself,  never  to  cite  the 
apocryphal  books.  The  books  so  named  vary- 
greatly  both  as  to  their  contents  and  value.  1  and 
2  Mac  are  histories— the  former  highly,  the  latter 
much  less,  trustworthy ;  others  (1  Es,  To,  Jth,  3  and 
VOL.  i. —i 9 


4  Mac)  are  i  at  her  historical  romances.  Some  (Wis, 
Sir)  are  collections  of  wise  sayings  or  philosophical 
treatises;  others  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
canonical  books,  or  to  illustrate  the  acts  and  words 
of  persons  mentioned  in  the  latter.  It  was  by 
popular  .  "  ' '  ;  *  ,  *  that 

these  booKs  outameu  tueir  places  m  tne  ureek  B., 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  B.  of  the 
.[,O-!<;M-  ajii',  t  nd  so  formed  part  of  the  heritage 
,:i  r  u1  f"u  -  ,.::  Church. 

The  problem  of  modem  criticism  has  been,  not 
so  much  the  formation  and  completion  of  the 
Canon  as  an  authoritative  collection,  regarding 
which  it  has  been  able  to  add  little  to  the  meagre 
historical  indications  already  noticed,  as  the  rise  of 
OT  as  a  literature  and  its  relation  to  the  religious 
life  and  thought  of  Israel.  Certain  features  of  the 
sacred  narratives — such  as,  double  accounts  of  the 
same  event,  differences  of  expression  and  phrase- 
ology, differences  even  of  tone  and  modes  of  think- 
ing, and,  in  the  Pent.,  references  to  events  long 
after  the  time  of  Moses — had  been  early  noticed, 
and  could  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  that  they  had 
been  compiled  from  still  earlier  documents,  or  had 
had  notes  and  explanations  inserted  by  later  hands 
than  those  of  the  original  authors  or  compilers. 
The  serious  analysis,  esp.  of  the  Pentateuehal 
writings,  began  when,  in  1753,  Astruc,  a  French 
physician,  pointed  out  that  the  more  remarkable 
of  these  lines  of  cleavage  coincided  with  the  re- 
spective use  of  Elohim  or  J"  as  names  of  God. 
Astruc  himself  set  the  example,  which  was  only 
too  readily  followed  by  succeeding  critics,  of  ex- 
cessive detail  in  his  analysis,  since  he  parcelled  out 
the  Book  of  Genesis  among  no  fewer  than  twelve 
different  writers.  T]  • ,  •  • >'  <  1 1. ,  •  •  \  \ .  \  j . .  1  \ ,  >  weyer,  to 
which  he  called  i,  o-'.-n.  I:-,"/  ,  >•  o'i<  dispute, 
obviously  needed  explanation,  and,  when  they  were 
found  pervading  other  books,  and  esp.  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  seemed  to  prove,  not  only  that  these 
writings  were  of  ,-•,•!;  ';•««-  but  that  they 
belonged  to  a  later  date  than  had  previously  been 
V  •  «!  ''i  '!•(  ra.  His  successors  assumed  at  first 
,  i  <>  1  lo-iM,  whose  narrative  begins  with  Gn  I1, 
was  the  earlier ;  and  his  wiiting  was  known  as  the 
basis  or  Grund&ckrift,  the  sections  marked  by  the 
use  of  the  ru.  -i"  J"  Lor--;  IM»V,  '  <»  have  been  inserted 
into  this  !,!:>•!,'  :»<»n.;i!  «;,>•  m>  i  :i.  as  supplementary 
to  it.  A  more  <•;  '  o.'ii1  i»m»-i  •••?  !,"ori  undertaken  by 
Hupfeld,  and  p'i.»!  -:io(!  m  HOtt,  -Slowed  not  only 
that  the  Jahwistic  portions  belonged  to  a  docu- 
ment which,  originii",\  'iilo  ir'V'i,  liad  been 
interwoven  with  the  <>  fu  ',  Dsn  i  i  M  .  'ions  were  at 
least  two  Eloh*-  -  \\"u^«i  '<•-;  !Vii\e  v.p«k  <o  V  be 
"i  ""•  ."  *i-  '.v  K  oii'-o  iii<ni-io<M:  i»liio<  o- -t 
i,  the  Jahwist.  Taking  tliOM1  IMO 
together,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  now  <:<  riLirilly 
accepted,  that  there  are  three  cioai  nivi-ion-  dis- 
cernible in  the  Pentateuch,  or  elements  rather  of 
which  it  consists— (1)  The  work  of  the  Deutero- 
nomist  belonging  mainly  to  the  fifth  book ;  (2)  that 
of  an  Elohistic  writer, — to  which  the  name  of 
Priestly  Code,  Priestercodex,  is  commonly  given, 
beginni  t  j  >/»  \v  r  entioned,  with  Gn  I1; 
(3)  the  01  >•,!:•  •,«,'  M.,1:!  :\>,  of  the  Jahwist  and  a 
second  Elohist.  It  is  true  that  analysis,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  Astruc,  has  often  gone  much 
further,  and  that  OT  criticism  has  been  brought 
into  disrepute  in  many  quarters  and  laid  itself 
open  to  counter-criticism,  not  only  by  this  excess, 
but  by  the  great  divergence  of  view  among  the 
earlier  critics,  and  the  confidence,  and  even  ar- 
rogance, with  which  they  pronounced  upon  the 
Miiallcsi  detail.  But  while  the  disagreements  of 
01  nil'-  -how  that  their  work  is  yet  far  from  com- 
ploio,  «nd  that  there  JIHJ  |  inbably  many  points  as 
to  which  certainty  i-  MM  lon.<vr  attainable,  the 
main  results  of  their  uoik  canru.t  be  ignored,  and 
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are^no  more  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  general  appeal 
to  inspiration  than  Hugh  Miller's  question  as  to 
how  the  fossil  shells  came  to  be  in  the  rocks  was 
answered  by  the  quarry  man's  explanation — *  When 
God  made  the  rocks,  He  made  the  shells  in  them. ' 
Thirty  years  ago  the  problem  of  the  Pent.,  and 
with  it  that  of  the  whole  OT,  took  a  new  phase, 
when  not  only  I"-  •:!:-  >,•::",  i;  •  •;  y  considerations 
were  brought  io  i  -  •»,> ;  -,;••!,  *• :  ,  also  considera- 
tions derived  from  a  closer  examination  of  Israel's 
history  and  of  the  progress  of  its  religious  thought 
and  practice.  The  whole  question  has  been  made 
to  turn  on  the  chronological  relation  of  the  Priestly 
Code  (P)  to  the  Jahwistic-Elohistic  document  (JE). 
Formerly  the  author  of  P  was  regarded  as  the 
oldest  writer,  even  by  such  critics  as  Hupfeld, 
Ewald,  and  Knobel ;  now  he  is  regarded  as  the 
latest,  not  only  by  Kuenen,  WeTlhausen,  and 
Reuss,  but  even  by  Delitzsch  and  Driver.  Critics, 
however,  when  maintaining  the  late  date  of 
a  writing  in  its  present  form,  often  admit  that 
earlier  documentary  or  traditional  elements  may 
be  embodied  in  it.  It  is  indeed  sixty  years  since 
the  view  which  has  recently  commended  itself  to 
so  many  was  broached  by  W.  Vatke.  Vatke  was 
led  to  his  conclusions,  however,  mainly  by  &  priori 
considerations,  and  his  book  lay  long  neglected  in 
consequence  of  the  philosophical  and  technical 
form  in  which  it  was  written.  A  similar  theory 
was  independer '!\  '  *••  *  by  Keuss  of  Strass- 
burg,  ana  made  •:•  .  »  of  his  puDils,  H.  Graf 

in  a  work  issuec  •  ••  -,  '  Kayser  in  one  pub- 
lished in  1874.  Kuenen  followed  up  the  same 
views  in  h"  •  •  .•  ••  \  o"  the  Religion  of  Israel 
(1869-70),  y.  •  \\  <  ,-  ••'  \  in  his  publications  of 
1876  and  1878  carried  them  to  the  furthest  point 
which  they  have  yet  reached.  It  is  claimed  as  a 
special  merit  in  W  ellhausen's  work  that  it  *  excited 
interest  in  these  questions  outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  -pcci;  "ii-ls  by  its  skilful  handling  of  the 
materials,  MI-!  i1-  almost  perfect  combination  of 
wide  historical  considerations  with  the  careful  in- 
vestigation of  details.'  The  Grafian,  or  Graf- 
Wellhausen,  hypothesis  was  made  known,  or  at 
least  popularised,  in  Britain  through  the  writings 
of  Kobertson  Smith.  The  starting-point  of  the 
theory  is  found  in  a  study  of  the  legislation  con- 
tained in  the  Pent.,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
religious  history  and  practice  of  Israel  with  what 
might  have  been  expected  had  the  whole  of  this 
legislation  been  known  and  observed  from  the 
beginning.  It  seemed  to  Vatke  impossible  'that 
a  whole  nation  should  suddenly  sink  from  a  high 
stage  of  religious  development  to  a  lower  one,  as 
is  asserted  to  have  been  so  often  the  case  in  the 
times  of  the  Judges  and  Kings.9  It  is  claimed 
that  the  only  explanation  of  the  religious  life  of 
Israel  is  that  many  of  the  laws  were  either  un- 
known or  non-existent.  Again,  when  the  three 
components  of  the  Pent,  were  examined,  each  was 
found  to  contain  a  distinct  legislation  in  a  his- 
1 01  ical  i-ci,i  in;r.  Of  these  the  simplest  and  probably 
tho  eailh"-t,  \\as  that  known  as  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex  20-23),  while  the  most  complex,  and 
therefore  presumably  the  latest,  was  that  of  the 
Priestly  Code.  Between  i  V-o  cn»rio  T)eul  01  <>Tiornv. 
Xot  \\itlioiit  exception  peilsjsp-*,  bin  inn  Milli'-iuitly 
striking  manner,  the  course  of  the  history  was 
found  to  reflect,  and  to  be  best  explained  by  this 
order  of  the  laws.  The  spiritual  tide  which  lifted 
the  life  of  Israel  from  stage  to  stage,  leaving  at 
each  its  memorial  deposit  of  legislation,  was  due 
to  the  prophets,  who,  oy  their  impassioned  appeals 
and  denunciations  of  abuses,  were  the  means  of 
purifying  the  reunion  of  their  people,  and  raising 
it  to  a  point  of  elevation,  after  reaching  which  it 
unhappily  fell  into  that  petrifaction  which  is  not 
only  decay,  but  death.  The  Law  is  the  product, 


not  the  antecedent,  of  the  prophetic  "  "m  .  '?» 
reverse  the  order  is,  in  the  words  of  ^ 
to  begin  with  the  roof  instead  of  the  foundation  ; 
but  if  the  legislations  fall  into  the  order  above 
indicated,  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  the 
narratives  in  which  thev  are  respectively  embedded 
must  be  regarded  as  o-  :  <L*  in  the  same  order. 
To  separate  the  la^  •  ••  k  history  was  the 

defect  of  Graf,  corrected  by  Kuenen  and  Wall- 
hausen.  But  to  accept  law  and  narrative  as 
emerging  in  the  portions  and  order  supposed,  is 
to  revolutionise  the  whole  conception  previously 
entertained  of  Israel's  history,  and  of  its  literary 
development.  We  conclude  this  brief  account 
with  the  verdict  pronounced  upon  the  theory  by 
a  master  in  this  department,  A.  B.  Davidson  of 
F  :'•"!•  i  •  •'•  •'T'1''  strength  of  the  theory  lies  in 

i  ;•  s     •  i*11  !••!«'()  with  the  practice,  as  we  observe 

it  in  the  historical  books,  and  in  the  general  out- 
line of  the  religious  history  which  it  draws.     Its 
weakness  lies  in  the  incapacity  which  as  yet  it  has 
shown  to  deal  with  many  important  details,  and 
•'"     '    \       '  'ie  assumption,  absolutely  necessary 
the  ancient  historical  books  have 
been  edited  from  a  Deuteronomistic  point  of  view. 

The  fc "'  i        •"       •  "       '  "     "     '     •  "  OT  literature,  founded 

mainly    „•  •  ' /  •    ,        'be  found  useful :— * 

13th-lith  cent.  JB.C.  (period  of  Judges).    Song  of  Deborah 

:«•  -.  -i  <VM  :  it  •  sources  incorporated 

in  Judges  and  Samuel ;  j  aiiu  &. 

8th  cent.  B.C.  Amos,  760-746;  Hosea,  746-734;  Zechariah 
([chaps.  9-11,  which,  however,  include  also  ••  •'  i  \  "  '  , 

if  they  are  not,  as  some  hole  "  •  ,  .  , 

721  marking  the  end  of  the  Micah. 

7th  cent.  B  *  P .  J  !.  •  '  ',  Samuel  (sources  earlier) ; 

Euth ;  Nahu-  .  .  /  .  (earlier  years  of  Josiah, 

i.e.  639-621) ;  J 

6th  cent.  Habakkuk  (608-598) ;  Jeremiah ;  1  and  2  Kings 
(sources  earlier);  Lamentations;  Obadiah  (partly  before  and 
partly  after  586,  which  "  ,•-""«•  •  •  «"  be  Exile); 

'  \  t  ,  Job ;  P ; 
"  (taken  captive  597.  The  last 
,386-536) ;  Haggai  (520  seqq.) ; 


Proverbs  (partly  before 
II  Isaiah  £    :  '      • 


Jonah;  Zee (12-14);  Malachi 
1  Ezra  and  Nehermah  (c.  450- 


three  fall  < 

Zechariah  ,  •  •        I  -  \ 

5th  cent.    . . 

(probably  i1  •    ,       t  •,      ' !       t 
430)  incorporated  in  our  Ezr-Neh 

4th  cent.  Ecclesiastes  (not  earlier  than,  latter  years  of  Persian 
rule,  ending  332);  Esther  (early  years  of  Greek  period,  be- 
ginning 332,  or  3rd  cent);  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezr-Neh  in 
piwt  'onn-»"  "  :  "  ~^  ^sequent  to  Ezra) 

>vid  cent.  !  •  .  '  '  .  •  •  belong  to  most  of  these 
periods,  including  even  the  Maccab.  (168-165),  but  chiefly  to  the 
later  ones  (ex.  and  post-ex.) 

ii.  NT  Canon. — The  Jewish  Scriptures  became 
the  B.  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  Round 
them  in  course  of  time  gathered  collections  of 
Christian  writings  to  which  canonical  authority 
was  ultimately  ascribed.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
OT  the  process  was  gradual.  There  was  clearly 
no  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  NT  writers 
to  make  Scripture.  The  Jewish  reverence  for  OT 
which  the  apostles  inherited  would  prevent  any 
such  thought  arising.  That  NT  should  have  been 
written  at  all  by  men  who  shared  in  such  a  tradi- 
tional feeling  has  been  characterised  by  Westcott 
as  a  'moral  miracle  of  overwhelming  dignity.* 
The  writings  were  evidently  called  forth  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Church,  and  only  as  a  second 
thought  gathered  together  and  invested  with 
authority.  In  order  of  tom'-o  "  ion  i1'-  Thistles 
naturally  took  precedence  o:  r,«»  (,o-;-!-*  The 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history  formed  the  staple  of 
the  apostolic  preaching,  and,  though  in  the  earliest 
years  communicated  oially  onl\ ,  mu-t  have  tended 
to  assume  a  fixed  tiachuonal  ionn.  So  long  as 
the  apostles  survived,  and  the  Church  had  not 
extended  beyond  the  reach  of  their  personal  in- 
struction, the  necessity  of  committing  this  tra- 
dition to  writing  would  be  scarcely  recognised. 
The  conviction  widely  held  during  that  first  age, 

*  Compare  the  table  given  bvSanday,  Inspiration,  p  435  ff  ;  and 
by  Kautzsch,  AT,  ot  which  a  tr  is  given  \nExpoa  Times,  vi.  517  ff 
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that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near,  would  also 
tend  to  discourage  any  effort  of  this  kind.  With 
the  extension  of  the  Church,  the  rising  doubts  as 
to  the  impending  catastrophe,  and  the  removal  of 
the  apostles,  the  need  for  a  i><  -  rn;  -».( :il  record 
would  be  felt  and  supplied.  ''!•.„!,  -'i«rli  collec- 
tions of  memorabilia,  notes  of  apostolic  preaching, 
were  made  and  circulated  we  Know  on  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Luke,  whose  object  is  expressly  declared 
to  be  the  displacement  of  these  by  a  more  trust- 
worthy account  (Lk  llff<).  Meanwhile  the  apostles 
had  supplemented  their  personal  J  ctivity  l.y  epis- 
tolary communications,  and  thus  tin*  m;  iciu, I  for 
a  new  (Christian)  Canon  was  accumulated.  It  is 
probable  that  all  the  books  composing  our  NT 
were  written  by  the  end  of  the  Uc  cent,  of  our 
era.  Tiii-JruKvd,:-  jriM'-'i.ltVMiVsaulul^ivljOxet  pi 
where,  as  in  the  case  01  JtJaur  and.  tne  eany  Tubingen 
school,  a  »-j)or,i1., '  «\  c  reconstruction  of  early  Church 
History  :io<'i<-»i.:i:<  -  the  ascription  of  later  dates 
to  certain  of  the  books.  T  •  .•"",•  "-owever, 
of  NT  books  by  the  Chui  .  ..  author- 

ship  and  authority  was  :"  •  ••  ••  ,  ,  longer 
time.  It  is  not  until  the  4th  cent,  that  all  the 
books  of  the  present  Canon  are  found  included  in 
any  list.  The  DidacM,  or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  an  early  treatise,  the  MS  of  which  was 
discovered  so  recently  as  1873,  makes  it  clear  that 
in  the  quarter  whence  it  emanated  in  the  end  of 
the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent,  only  a  few  of 
them  were  known.  It  was  only  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  certain  books,  or  small  collections* 
of  books,  should  be  known  and  received  within 
comparatively  limited  areas,  from  which  they 
gradual*1.  .  1  *  '•»  the  use  of  the  Church  at 
large.  I  <•  i  ••.'  was  no  formal  attempt  to 
create  a  Canon,  ana  for  long  no  formal  decree 
•s  .  "•  -1!-1'  '  it,  a  certain  Christian  wisdom  and 
i.  :!,»:  seen  at  work  in  the  •  \  •  '• 
of  writings  both  individually  and  collectively,  i ne 
criterion  was  from  the  !'  -:  ••  •  •>'''  /"•/'/.  :"imediate, 
or  all  but  immediate,  <••.•  -si-  wn  u  \\ !»,!!-»  apostles. 
Only  those  books  were  admitted  which  could  be 
regarded  as  the  most  faithful  records  of  the  work 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  as  the  suitable 
foundation  of  Christian  '  "•  The  need 

which  was  so  soon  felt,  01  •  \  •  .  *  the  truths 
characteristic  of  Cluistumity  in,  opposition  to  the 
^iLr?irm'mg  nrn-Mci~m-»  of  ilic  frmMic-  and  the 
Luiintical  <Je\olo|irnuiit<%oL  MOMIJITU-IP,  'in-'onod  the 
procc-s  bv  (liiiuip  men  (o  ilio  iiudy  of  the  juiini- 
the  I'voiiK  01  l ho  fa.ih.  Tor  \i\i^  j-uLpo-e  tlio  oral 
teaching,  which  still  continued,  was  insufficient, 
as  •  :  ^  '.  Vi  -i  \  •  • 1  f  ;  \  1  to  the  written  records. 
Th  "  «••'••(••(  '  '  ;•  •  <  o  be  regarded  as  mere 
IN  it  n !  <»  n !i<l  occasional  writings ;  thev  became  more 
i!-;'i  I  »ook  •  which  might  be  publicly  read  for 
edification;  they  were  the  recognised  arbiters  in 
a  great  doctrinal  contest;  to  them  both  sides 
appealed,  and  the  foundations  of  NT  were  laid. 

The  chief  sources  for  the  history  of  NT  Canon  in  the  period  of 
its  formation  are  the  Christian  writers,  esp.  those  who  took  part 
in  the  frruar  controversies  ui'h  heronoi  during  the  2nd  and  3rd 
ceiuuries,  the  fragments  of  ihe  lurcuual  vvriirhr»  themselves, 
the  ancient  vpnuorib,  and  sundry  hits  of  rcooirmn  -I  Ic^V  wl.soh 
ha\e  come  down  10  \i<*  We*  <•  *  -  (Cantm  of  the  ,\  /)  "(i\  •  !o-  :lio 
himoiy  of  this  period  ns  foi«  u*:— T  A  D  70-170,  during  which 
rnnr,  though  i:.o  p\  '!t"i'T  adducible  is  fragmentary,  it  is  of 
wide  rarifre,  diro'-t,  nr:  orrn,  and  foniproheiiHxe  ;  a  margin  still 
r*"ii"  ru-d  of  hook*-  \\\\'  »  authonrv  \\.ii  d.  puu'd  or  at  least  un-  j 
recognised,  and  the  idea  of  a  Canon  was  implied  rather  than 
expressed.  Its  '  formation '  may  have  been  gradual,  hut  it  was 
certainly  undisturbed.  It  was  a  growth  and  nor  a  series  of 
contests.  II.  A.D.  170-303,  during  Which  the  a\ailuhlcp\idpncc 
is  largely  augmented  and  the  consciousness  of  a  collection  of 
eacrea  books  becomes  more  distinct.  Still  its  vtoilt  is  'to  con- 
struct and  not  to  define/  the  age  '  was  an  age  of  research  and 
thought,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  age  of  freedom.'  '  Even 
controversy  failed  to  create  a  spirit  of  historical  inquiry,'  and 
thus  the  evidence  gathered  from  writers  of  the  3rd  cent.  *  differs 
from  that  of  earlier  date  in  fulness  rather  than  m  kind '  III 
A.D.  303-397,  during  which  the  Canon  formed  the  subject  of 
deliberation  and  decree  at  great  Councils  of  the  Church,  at 
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one  of  which,  the  third  Council  of  Par^ncro,  hold  in  the  yeaf 
397,  the  books  of  NT  recognised  'are  exactly  Lnoac  which  are 
generally  received  at  present/ 

Some  of  the  chief  points  of  this  ^ovoloj  »rior>t 
can  alone  be  indicated  here;  further  iip'o  iiMnon 
will  be  found  in  the  special  article  (NEW  TESTA- 
MENT CANON).  Justin  Martyr,  the  apologist 
about  A.D.  150,  records  the  fact  that  certain 
apostolic  writings  were  read  along  with  the 
prophets  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  the  churches  both 
in  city  and  country.  Among  these  writings  he 
i'V?»;jiliy  ioiVs  to  what  he  calls  'The  Memoirs 
01  i  PC  \J  o-iioV  which  almost  without  doubt  were 
the  Canonical  Gospels,  He  refers  to  tlsi*  Apot  ,•  \\  ;,-i» 
byname,  and  evinces  an  acquaintance  ^  i1  !i  -'ji  <  i  ,;j 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  list  known  as  the 
Muratorian  F>  '  7  /••:/,/,  from  Muratori,  who  pub- 
lished it  at  Milan  in  1740,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  view  of  the  Koman  Church  towards  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  refers  to  the  Gospels,  to  the 
Acts  as  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  enumerates  13  Epp, 
of  St.  Paul,  acknowledges  St.  Jude,  2  Epp.  of  St. 
John  (probably  the  2nd  and  3rd),  and  the  Apoc. 
The  fragment  is  somewhat  mutilated,  and  in  this 
way  the  incompleteness  of  its  reference  to  the 
Gosjels,  and  its  omission  of  1  P  and  1  Jn  are 
possibly  to  be  accounted  for.  It  adds  the  Apoc. 
of  St.  reter,  though  with  an  indication  of  doubt, 
and  expressly  excludes  two  Epistles  which  had 
been  circulated  under  St.  Paul's  name  —  one  to  the 
Laodicseans,  and  the  other  to  the  Alexandrians. 
The  Peshitta  or  Syriac  Version  of  NT  was  the  B.  of 
the  Syrian  Christians  of  a  period  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  It  included  all  the 
books  of  our  Canon  except  2  and  3  Jn,  2  P,  Jude, 
and  Rev.  The  old  Lat.  version,  also  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  omitted  only  He,  Ja,  and  2  P.  The  heretic 
Marcion,  about  the  middle  of  the  same  cent.  ,  com- 
posed a  Canon  of  his  own  in  accordance  with  his 
peculiar  views.  This  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Pauline  Epp.  and  a  modification  of  St. 
Luke.  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  or  *  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels,'  which,  as  has  ip(Mi!J\  l>-ion  con- 
clusively proved,  were  the  lo.i'1  (  »'»•{•'!  of  our 
Canon,  not  only  testifies  to  the  existence  of  these, 
but  signalises  by  this  treatment  of  them  their 
peculiar  position  and:.1:!1.*)1  if  \  .  ".hie1-,  v.jisHinrni/v 
emphasized  a  little  :i  n  l>j  i!»<k  fj<r<y"i:!  ann'o^y 
by  which  Irenaeus  sought  to  show  that  there 
could  be  only  four  Gospels.  By  A.B,  250  we 
have  the  evidence  of  Irenseus  as  representing  the 
churches  in  Gaul,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Orijrci;  icpresenting  tthe  Egyptian  churches,  and 
Tcrtiilliun  representing  the  churches  of  North 
Africa,  practically  concurring  in  their  testimony 
to  the  contents  of  that  body  of  Scripture  which, 
with  increasing  distinctness,  was  taking  its  place 
as  the  authoritative  Canon.  Doubt  still  affected 
only  Ja,  2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  and  Kev,  while  Hebrews 
was  in  the  churches  of  Kome  and  Ajfrica  not 
recognised  as  Pauline.  Eusebius  in  his  Ecdes. 
History,  composed  about  A.B.  325,  gives  valuable 
information  and  testimony  as  to  the  state  of  the 
question  in  his  time.  He  distinguishes  the  books 
which  claimed  to  be  authoritative  as  Homo- 
logoumena,  or  universally  acknowledged  books  ; 
or  disputed  books  ;  and  Notha,  or 


>nr,iioii-i  books.  The  Antilegomena  included  Ja, 
J  i  itjc,  -2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  also  Hebrews  and  Rev. 
Eusebius  hazards  f'-c  opi-iion  I1:*!'  Hebrews  may 
be  a  Greek  tr.  of  j.  ll<ik  Paulino  original.  St. 
Jerome,  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  cent,,  gives 
much  the  same  account  of  the  state  of  opinion  in 
his  time,  while  he  himself  accepts  all  the  hooks  of 
our  present  Canon.  St.  Augustine  likewise  accepts 
the  Canon  in  its  present  form,  and  was  present  at 
that  Council  of  Carthage  (397)  at  which,  as  already 
stated,  ecclesiastical  sanction  was  given  to  it.  ft 
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must  be  admitted  that  this  conclusion  was  reached 
rather  on  popular  and  consuetudinary  than  critical 
\  >.  -  *  -.  :  -nd  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
',.  '  '<'  ;»f  canonicity  was  reopened  at  the  Ke- 
•  •  •  .-,  ,k",  and  again  within  the  last  half  century. 
Nothing,  however,  has  \A  •*  ;J.UM.S:  \  hich  affects 
the  claim  of  the  large  n:a;<"/ry  o."  >  '  books,  and 
those  of  chief  interest  and"  value,  to  be  the  record 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  The 
wisdom  with  which,  on  the  whole,  the  line  has 
been  drawn  is  only  made  more  apparent  on  a  con- 
sideration of  those  books,  such  as  the  Epp.  of 
Clement,  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  and  the  SlvpV^ivl 
of  Hermas,  which  long  maintained  a  £>j-  uo  i  on 
the  very  borders  of  Scripture,  and  are  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  NT  in  certain  very  ancient  MSS. 
It  only  remains  to  mention  the  large  number  of 
.  •',  •  '  i*  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypses 
"'  '".-of  Eusebius),  of  which  some,  as  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla, 
have  long  been  known,  while  of  others,  as  the 
Gospel  and  \;-r  !  ';  j-i*  of  St.  Peter,  fragments 
have  only  re<  s  \  ^S1,',,  been  discovered. 

V.  TEXT.  —  i.  Mebrew.  —  Until  the  invention  of 
printing,  in  the  15th  cent.,  the  only  mode  of  trans- 
mitting ancient  books  was  by  the  slow  and  labori- 
ous method  of  ^copying  one  MS  from  another. 
Hand-copying,  like  typography  itself,  is  subject 
to  special  tendencies  to  error.  Since  any  mistake 
may  be  confined  to  a  single  MS,  though  almost 
certain  to  be  continued  in  any  copies  made  from 
it,  it  is  obvious  that  the  work  of  tracing  out  the 
original  text  by  a  comparison  of  MSS  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  one.  It  forms  the  subject  of  a  special 
study,  called  Textual  Criticism,  and  demands  no 
little  ability,  patience,  and  tact.  For  many 
centuries  the  rolls  written  for  use  in  the  synagogue 
have  been  prepared  with  scrupulous  care,  and  the 
texts  which  they  represent  have  been  preserved,  it 
may  be  said,  free  from  variation.  This  applies 
to  the  books  of  the  Law,  the  Haphtaroth  or  lessons 
from  the  Prophets,  and  the  A  *",.  *  .  ,'ie  five 
books  (Ca,  Ru,  La,  EC,  Est)  •-  .•  ;»  •  !>  great 
festivals.  It  applies,  however,  only  to  the  con- 
sonantal characters,  since  these  rolls  were  written 
without  points  and  accents,  and  does  not  apply  to 
the  period  before  the  scribes  of  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion took  the  rolls  under  their  special  care,  nor  so 
strictly  to  the  MSS  intended  for  private  use,  which 
had  the  vowel  points  together  with  the  Massoretic 
notes  and  oo  mm  o  nun  v.  It  is  said  that  the  earliest 
Heb.  MS  oi  wliMi'j  tho  age  is  known  dates  from 
A.r>.  916,  but  few  are  extant  which  have  come 
down  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  12th  cent., 
and  these,  as  will  readily  be  understood  from  what 
has  been  said,  represent  a  single  tradition,  and  are 
of  no  use  for  comparative  purposes.  The  work, 
first  of  the  Talmudists  between  the  1st  and  5th 
centuries,  and  then  of  the  Massoretes  from  the 
6th  to  the  llth  centuries,  has  fixed  the  Heb.  text 
(hence  called  the  Massoretic)  to  the  utmost  attain- 


But  that  prior  to  the 
.»•••  .)  •<»  M'lib  •  the  Heb.  Scriptures  had  been 
subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  MS  copying, 
is  evident  from  the  numerous  and  important  varia- 
tions found  in  the  Samaritan  Pent,  and  the  LXX. 
These  agree  together  in  many  :••,  <VTi;r-»  in  regard 
to  which  both  differ  from  the  !l-  '-.  !<»\i,  and  they 
are  eompaiativelv  independent  witnesses  —  the  one 
to  the  si  ate  of  the  text  in  possibly  the  5th  cent. 
B.C.,  the  other  to  that  in  the  3rd. 

ii.  Greek.—  Many  ancient  MSS  contain  the  LXX 
version  of  OT  along  with  the  text  of  NT.  It 
seems,  therefore,  more  convenient  to  divide  MSS 
into  Hebrew  and  Greek  than  into  OT  and  NT. 
Two  facts  in  the  early  history  of  NT  Scriptures, 
are  worthy  of  note.  The  one  ia  the  whole-sale 
destruction  of  the  sacred  books  during  the  perse- 


cation  of  Diocletian  (A.D.  302),  and  the  other  that 
in  A.D.  330  fifty  large  and  carefully  prepared  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  were  made  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  for  the  use  of  the  churches 
of  Constantinople.  The  former  event  is  doubtless 
accountable  for  the  fact  that  no  MS  exists  which 
is  older  than  the  4th  cent.  For  a  thuusand  years 
I\IF  the  sacred  text  may  be  traced  in  a 
nd  increasing  stream  of  MSS.  About 
100  of  these  are  Uncials ,  written,  that  is,  in  capital 
letters — a  mark  of  early  date;  the  remainder, 
numbering  nearly  2000,  being  Cursives,,  that  is,  in 
the  smaller  running  hand  which  was  used  from  the 
9th  cent,  onwards.  An  interesting  class  of  MSS 
are  the  Palimpsests,  in  which  the  sacred  text  has 
been  more  or  less  obliterated  and  some  later  work 
written  over  it.  Short  articles  on  the  five  leading 
uncials  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
symbols :  viz.  (1)  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  known  by 
the  symbol  &  (2)  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (B),  (3)  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  (A),  (4)  the  Codex  Ephraemi 
(C),  and  (5)  the  Codex  Bezce^  (D). 

VI.  VEKSIONS.  —  Renderings  of  the  Scriptures 
from  the  original  into  other  tongues  are  not  only 
interesting  in  themselves  as  giving  us  the  form  in 
which  the  B.  brought  its  message  to  the  various 
peoples  of  the  earth,  but  (esp.  those  of  ancient 
times)  are  of  very  great  value  for  determining 
what  the  original  text  itself  was.  They  tap,  as  it 
were,  the  stream  of  MS  evidence  at  various  points 
from  which  we  have  parallel  and  independent 
streams  available  for  comparis-on  with  the  parent 
stream  and  with  each  oilior.  It  is  evident  that, 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  this  circumstance,  a 
critical  text  of  the  VSS  must  be  prepared  with  the 
same  care  as  of  the  o  "  *  '. !  T  'Ms,  and  it  is 
obvious  how  import.  .  »  \'  **  ^  'in  deciding 

between  rival  MS  readings,  as  also  for  purposes  of 
interpretation.  The  weakness  of  this  branch  of 
textual  criticism  is  the  defective  state  of  the  text 
of  even  the  most  important  versions.  Along  with 
the  VSS  proper  are  justly  reckoned  those  refer- 
ences in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  which 
are  in  effect  fragmentary  MSS  or  VSS,  according 
as  they  are  quotations  or  translations. 

Of  OT  the  most  important  version  is  the  Alex- 
andrian, known  as  the  Septuagint  (LXX),  from 
the  tradition  that  the  portion  of  it  embracing  the 
Law  was  made  by  72  scribes  or  scholars  sent  by 
the  high  priest  from  Jerus.  to  Alexandria  at  the 
request  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  286-247). 
This  tradition,  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole 
version,  has  not  only  been  overlaid  IA  mnnyinytliii  nl 
elements,  but  originally  rested  up'-:*  ;i  louop"i»y  out1 
Aristeas,  which  is  now  admitted  i  o  In1  Ji  fo  ;  v  \ .  It 
is,  moreover,  contradicted  by  the  ditierences  m  merit 
and  value  which  distinguish  the  several  books,  as 
well  as  by  the  divergence  in  the  methods  of  para- 
phrasing and  interpretation  employed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  succession  of  translators  of 
varying  capacity  and  skill  were  engaged  upon  this 
version.  The  work  was  carried  on  probably  during 
the  3rd  and  2nd  cents.  B.C.,  the  greater  part  being 
completed  at  the  latest  by  B.C.  132,  the  date 
alluded  to  in  the  preface  to  the  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  There  were  other 
Greek  VSS,  such  aa  those  of  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symmachus ;  but  none  of  these  was  so 
widely  influential  or  so  extensively  used  as  the 
LXX.  It  is  of  importance  not  only  as  an  aid  to 
the  study  of  the  Heb.  OT,  but  as  introductory  to 
the  Greek:  NT,  the  language  of  which  is  largely 
based  upon  it.  From  it  - j ••  j,  n L-  n(  lirr  VSS,  such  as 
the  Itala  or  Old  Latin  V«I*MOM,  certain  Syriac 
VSS,  the  ^Ethippic,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Armenian, 
Georgian,  Gothic,  and  Sclavonic  VSS,  together 
with  the  Arabic  VSS,  which  were  not  taken 
directly  from  the  original  The  Targums  or  in- 
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l»'.-prri*iisr"T  were  rather  paraphrases  than  trans- 

:.;':::'.-..     "\    necessity  for  them  arose  from  the 

substitution  of  Aramaic  for  Heb.  as  the  ordinary 

,-.'-*  ^-  --  Jews  after  their  return  from  the 

\  .  i-  ,  important  is  the  Targ.  of  Onkelos 

on  the  Pent.,  which  keeps  more  closely  to  the 
original  than  the  others,  and  is  remarkable  for 
careful  as  well  as  skilful  work. 

Of  VSS  which  embrace  both  OT  and  NT,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  Is  the  Syriac 
Peshitta,  the  name  meaning  '  simple '  or  '  faithful.' 
Its  relation  to  one  or  two  VSS  of  equal  or  greater 
antiquity  is  still  sub  judice.  It  dates  from  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  Its  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Canon  has  already  been  mentioned.  Tlie  Phil- 
oxenian  or  Monophysite  Version  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent rendering,  but  a  peculiar  modification  of 
the  Peshitta.  The  Old  l«it.  Voision  (the  Itala) 
prob.  arose  in  N.  Africa,  was  made  (as  alreadj  men- 
tioned) from  the  Greek  of  the  LXX,  and  is  only 
known  from  citations  in  patristic  writers.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  revising  the  Old  Latin  that  Jerome 
conceived  the  design  oi  making  a  new  translation 
of  OT  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  This  work,  begun  in 
A.D.  390,  occupied  him  fourteen  years,  and  was  for 
lo:i;/:.iO'*i  r.  \\t.\  siMilTv  •<•,  »•"•."".  It  was  accused  of 
1-  i,i0'  nor  '  •  .  '  \  '"  '  'ied  it. 

It  receive  •  •  later 

it  was  recognised  by  Gregory  the  Great,  but  200 
years  more  elapsed  before  it  became  in  the  West 
the  generally  received  and  authoritative  version, 
thenceforward  known  as  the  Vulgate  or  *  popular ' 
version.  The  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory condition,  having  been  almost  from  the 
first  corrupted  owing  to  the  existence  and  use  along 
with  it  of  the  Old  Latin,  and  the  not  unnatural 
tiiiri-k'K'M't  of  r< ;  ili-i1-  f  o  s>  '"i^o'M'Hio11  '-o  In  '. 

<)i  ih<;  "i.Hin'uic  oi  I»OMMP  \  X>  <>i  ;  !<?  :4.  i  :.s 
impossible  here  to  speak.  Our  own  English  B. 
has  a  long  and  interesting  history  (see  under  art. 
VERSIONS).  Most  modern  VSS  differ  from  the 
ancient  in  the  extent  of  the  critical  apparatus  on 
which  they  are  based.  They  do  not  depend  upon 
a  single  MS  or  a  single  version  in  another  tongue. 
This  is  esp.  the  case  with  the  most  recent  revisions, 
which,  as  for  instance  our  own  EV,  attempt  to 
present,  both  in  regard  to  text  and  interpretation, 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  language  of 
the  original  writers  of  the  Scriptures. 

B.  THE  EXTEENAL  EELATIONS  OF  THE 

BIBLE. 

Having  now,  so  far  as  space  permits,  analysed 
the  B.,  snown  the  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up, 
the  forms  in  which  it  lias  appealed,  thoir  relation?, 
to  each  other,  and  thoir  hUtoiy  up  to  llio  point  «L 
which  this  collection  practically  fUtMimed  it--  pioent 
form,  we  turn  to  its  consuloii.tion  n*»  11  ^holc,  its 
character  as  a  literature,  and  its  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Christian  Church.  The  B.  is  the 
sacred  book  of  Christianity.  Round  it— its  origin, 
history,  and  contents— circle  many  of  the  most 
important  ^  \ich  affect  tlie  nature  and 

claims  of  •       •  faith.    As  Christianity  is 

admittedly  the  highest  and  purest  form  of  religion 
known  to  m?i:i,  il  IIIHV  1»"  -«M  th.it  the  loligiouit 
destinies  of  1 1 1  o  i  n<  M>  ,  i  i-j  K  >  •  i  <  i  1 1 1  »oii  the  B .  lie,"  cer- 
tainly, who  would  iiiuioi-iiind  what  Christianity 
is,  must  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  B.  is 
and  teaches, 

I.  THE  LlTEEATTTRE  OF  OTHER  EELIGIONS.—  As, 

however,  there  are  other  religions  besides  Chris- 
tianity, there  are  other  literatures  which  are 
regarded  as  sacred  and  authoritative  by  the 
adherents  of  these  religions.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  claim  to  be  the  vehicles  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion. It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  what  a 
sacred  book  is,  and  how  it  acquires  this  character, 


and  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  chief  sacred 
books  of  the  world.  It  is  one  great  characteristic 
of  them  that  they  have  in  every  case  grown  $  they 
are  collections,  literatures,  rather  than  books ;  not 
composed  at  once,  01  T!")i'('.-rri;-  from  one  hand9 
but  -oailsinii-g  i-v.ry  !•'<'  -»j  cVuients,  and  gener- 
ally r..\r,.m^:  '"(;  !i -•<.'*  '  '.'",".»  •  '  -  of  a 
religjp:.  *\<t\\±  a  « o .  « i  .  .:  ]/.•  «  .•!  time. 
This  is  to  a  great  extent  true  even  of  the  Koran, 
which  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  book  than  any 
of  the  others.  With  the  exception  again  of  the 
Koran,  it  is  probable  that  large  portions  of  their 
contents  were  handed  down  by  tradition  before 
being  committed  to  writing.  ".Religion  began  in 
custom  rather  than  in  thought,  and  was  embodied 
in  ceremonies  before  these  were  explained  by  means 
of  doctrines.  However  simple  the  primitive  worship 
might  be,  it  naturally  tended  to  assume  fixed 
forms ;  the  same  words  would  be  used  in  incanta- 
tion and  prayer,  and  these  would  be  accompanied 
by  the  same  acts  and  observances.  When  religious 
custom  became  js-oi-?  iviij  *••  ,1*1  <1  and  more  highly 
organised,  the  i..:i!!i.<ri  i.::-  ^ reserved  first  by 
means  of  a  sacred  caste  or  priesthood,  and  then 
by  writing  down  the  tradition  itself.  Hence  the 
most  ancient  portion  of  such  literatures  usually 
consists  of  liturgical  formulas  and  ritual  texts, 
where  the  former  give  the  words  to  be  used  and  the 
latter  give  the  directions  for  the  accompanying 
acts.  The  priestly  class  li-  •  o  "ii'j:  naturally  the 
learned  class,  and  their  v  i.  P«J  -  -emaining  for  a 
long  time  the  only  national  literature,  it,  was  to  be 
expected  that  many  matters  of  interest  would 
receive  notice  in  that  literature  which  could  not 
be  strictly  and  absolutely  described  as  religious. 
Thus  mythological  andhis-'oii'-,  1  i  .r ':-'  .*.»:  -  **M: 
were  already  ancient,  and  '>•  C:M-,  o-  \  :  .ir  i1  ^.-.'j 
were  held  in  reverence,  woulo  1<*  C"<MI";  »  :* 
down.  Laws  first  of  eeremoni:'!  ;-:i  •:'.';,  </'  j.-i-i 
later  of  moral  worthiness,  the  |  •  ••  •  ';•  1. 1  ..n  i»  i,» 
its  exercise  even  about  civil  i"  '.  i « • -,  i1  M!  -, 
•>  |H/nl\\  of  M1'*  iicioes  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
i.  ••  's.  "•  '-i  !s!o<"l<  M'I  ;i  >ui  other  registers, — all,  in  fact, 
which  was  regarded  by  those  who  were  identified 
with  •,"•.'  i<  ""/ivi  j  -  V\  i11;-!  permanent  value  became 
a  pars  <»•  «!•»  -JCJM.  !ioo'».  These  features  can  be 
traced  in  OT  itself,  and  are  generally  characteristic 
of  what  are  known  as  the  Bibles  of  mankind.  The 
canonical  position  acquired  by  such  writings  is  due 
to  their  acceptance  oy  nations  or  religious  com- 
munities as  of  decisive  authority  especially  in 
matters  affecting  faith  and  worship,  and  is  usually 
supported  by  ascribing  to  them  a  supernatural 
origin,  or  at  least  the  authority  due  to  thorn  as 
the  work  of  the  founders  of  the  respective  icligion?, 
or  as  belonging  to  the  peiiod  ol  development  ^  hen 
the  influence  of  the  founder  was  still  fresli  and  hia 
initiative  unimpaired. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  account  of  the  literary  monuments  of  the 
chief  ethnic  religions.  Fuller  details  may  be  found 
in  such  works  as  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye, 
Lehrbuck  der  ReligionsgesehiGhte  (of  which  the  first 
volume  has  been  translated)  j  Tiele,  Outlines  oftJw 
History  of  Religion ;  Menzies,  History  of  Religion; 
and  in  the  literature  as  cited  in  these  works.  For 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  religions  themselves,  see 
EELIGIOK. 

The  sacred  bpoka  of  Chma  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  practical  paradox,  that,  while  none  have 
ever  been  more  influential  in  mould  in  jr  the  life  of 
a  people,  no  inspiration  or  supernatural  authority 
is  claimed  for  them.  They  are  received  wii  U  th'o 
reverence  due  to  the  sages  from  whom  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  their  guardians  are  not  so  much  priests 
as  scholars.  The  five  chief  books  of  Confucianism 
are  termed  King,-— i.e.  classical,  canonical, — and 
are  partly  the  original  work  of  the  master,  partly 
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compilations  and  selections  by  Mm  from  pre-exist- 
ing literature,  with  possibly,  to  some  small  extent, 
later  additions.  In  character  they  range  from 
extremely  dry  chronicles  to  the  interpretation  of 
magical  formulas,  rules  of  conduct,  and  sacred 
songs.  The  Li-Ki  contains  laws  for  domestic  and 
social  life  at  once  comprehensive  and  minute,  and 
by  them  the  life  of  the  whole  Chinese  Empire  has 
been  moulde-"1  ' .  '  *  •  ""  T  j  fundamental 

lesson  is  the  •  "  and  it  is  full 

of  finely  conceived  and  inspiring  thoughts.  The 
tour  Shoo,  or  records  of  the  -"  "Y  •  " 
much  that  is  of  interest,  •»•  '•  .•  ,  '•  V  i  . 
bilia  of  Confucius  himseit  ana  tne  writings  of 
Mencius,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  practical 
of  Chinese  thinkers.  The  teaching  of  the  latter  as 
to  human  nature  has  been  compared  with  that  of 
Bishop  Butler,  since  it  n;r;i!il-  liuinan  nature  in 
its  ideal  as  a  system  or  <kc:iMin.,.i.on  in  which  the 
rightful  ruler  of  the  entire  nature  is  the  moral 
wnl.  The  Tao-ti-King  is  the  sacred  book  of  Taoism, 
which  Divides  with  Confucianism  and  a  form  of 
Buddhism  the  ic»i*;j"oi  ^  1'omage  of  the  Chinese 
people.  The  TII , ', inr  o?  I ! i . •»  *  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Virtue  *  was  the  philosophic  mystic  Lao-tsze,  who 
was  born  about  half  a  century  before  Confucius 
(B.C.  600).  Lao-tsze  traces  the  origin  of  things  to 
an  impersonal  reason,  and  directs  men  to  seek  the 
supreme  good  by  way  of  contemplation  and  asceti- 
cism; at  the  same  time  many  of  his  utterances 
are  marked  by  great  beauty  and  genuine  moral 
insight. 

In  India  we  meet  with  a  twofold  stream  of 
literature, — that  of  Brahmanism  and  that  of  Buddh- 
ism,— the  former  being  the  main  factor  in  the 
,1'n^-r  si  >:fo"mo,1  iiiTTi'i  1;  "-'i».  TheBrahmanic 
i'  »M,  siv  in'  lsii>-  ,in  ^-'  ,:-  i>'<>per,  consisting  of 
four  books  or  collections  of  hymns,  the  Brah- 
manas,  or  ritualistic  commentary  upon  these,  and 
the  Upanishads  or  speculative  treatises  « -m!,!!;*!'  * 
the  philosophy  of  tne  universe  which  i  :»'  V. « 
hymns  seemed  to  imply.  All  these  form  part  of 
the  Veda,  or  knowledge  par  excellence,  and  belong 
to  revelation  or  *  S'ruti '  (hearing),  as  having  been 
communicated  to  inspired  men  from  a  higher 
source.  A  second  order  of  books  is  similarly 
termed  'Smriti*  (recollection  or  tradition),  and 
includes  the  law  books,  the  great  Epic  poems,  and 
the  Puranas  or  ancient  legends.  Of  these  various 
works  the  most  important  and  interesting  from 
our  present  point  of  view  are  the  Rigveda,  the 
Laws  of  Menu,  and  the  Epics.  The  Kigveda  is  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  and  reveals  much  of  the 
life  and  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling  of  the 
earliest  invaders  of  India  fiom  the  north  of  whom 
anything  is  known.  The  hymns  are  spirited  and 
intensely  national  in  tone.  They  were  designed 
for  use  at  the  sacrifices,  of  the  ritual  of  which  they 
formed  an  essential  part.  The  gods  addressed  in 
them  are  prc-cniinonfly  Nature  deities,  whose 
power  is  extolled  and  whose  aid  and  favour  are 
invoked.  The  Laws  of  Menu  form  one  of  those 
codes  for  the  regulation  of  conduct  which  have 
,  •  •  Ti  -!>.-  jrrown  into  shape.  Much  of  it  is  believed 
:-•»  . '  i«i'"'  :•»  prehistoric  times,  and  the  main  body 
<M  :'i  <oi'  •  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  though 
in  its  present  form  it  is  probably  not  older  than 
the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  It  has  been  described  as  'a 
kind  of  Indian  Pentateuch,  resting  on  the  funda- 
mental assumption  that  every  part  of  life  is 
essentially  religious.'  It  •  ',  *  either  in  a 

particular  locality  or^with  .  s  .  '  •  school,  but 
gradually  extended  its  um'ionly  o\or  the  entire 
Hindu  people.  It  consecrates  the  system  of  Caste, 
but,  while  it  exalts  asceticism,  its  regulation  of 
ordinary  life  is  touched  with  a  fine  spirit  and 
marked  by  a  practical  morality.  The  great  Epic 
poems,  the  Kamayjoia  and  the  Mahabharata, 


chiefly  influenced  the  transition  from  the  ancient 
Brahmanism  to  modern  Hinduism.  With  theis 
countless  legends  and  deep  personal  interest,  they 
appealed  to  those  whom  neither  speculation  nor 
ritual  could  move.  They  are  the  Bibles  of  the 
people,  and  celebrate  the  achievements  of  the 
ancient  heroes,  Rama  and  Krishna.  The  latter  is 
regarded  m  the  Mahabharata  as  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  one  of  the  supreme  Hindu  deities.  The 
idea  of  incarnation  of  deity  is  indeed  the  chief 
addition  made  by  these  poems  to  the  religious 
thought  of  India,  and  was  probably  developed 
under  the  necessity  of  competing  with  Buddhism 
for  popular  favour.  Turning  to  the  sacred  litera- 
ture of  Buddhism,  it  is  best  represented  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Southern  Canon,  the  form  in  which 
the  books  are  used  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 
They  are  written  in  Pali,  while  those  of  the 
Northern  Canon  are  in  Sanskrit.  They  are  other- 
wise termed  the  Tripitaka,  or  three  baskets,  from 
the  manner  of  preserving  the  leaves  in  each  volume, 
and  were  accepted  as  canonical  about  B.C.  250. 
The  three  'baskets'  are  the  Vmaya  Pitaka,  which 
gives  the  rules  of  Buddhism  as  a  religious  com- 
munity, and  especially  of  its  monastic  order ;  the 
Abidharma  Pitaka  <o  :•,*•.*•  'ie  philosophic  or 
speculative  doctrine  <;'  : '  <  .,':•:;  and  the  Sutta 
Pitaka  consisting  of  reminiscences  of  the  parables 
and  sermons  of  ISuddha,  in  which  the  religion  is 
adapted  to  common  life.  To  the  last  belong  the 
TVij  •"•.;,[  \,,.  *  sentences  of  religion,'  the  most 
popular  01  all  the  Buddhist  books.  The  Dhamma- 
pada  and  the  Sutta-nipata  are  said  to  '  rank  among 
the  most  impressive  of  the  religious  books  of  the 
world.' 

The  religion  specially  identified  with  Persia  is 
Zoroastrianism,  and  the  B.  of  Zoroastrianism  is 
commonly  known  as  Zend-Avesta.    Properly,  how- 
ever, *Avesta*  is  the  text, — like  the  Indian  *  Veda* 
it  means  '  knowledge,'— and^  *  Zend '  is  the  com- 
mentary or  annotation  upon  it.    The  commentary 
is  in  a  different  language  from  the  text.    The 
latter  consisted  originally  of  21  books,  but  practi- 
cally only  one  of  these  lias  survived.    It  consists 
of  three  parts— the  Yasna,  a  collection  of  liturgies 
:iV:i;*  \-  *ili  -  •  iL1  !•>  mns;  the  Visperad,  consisting 
01  *  i  s   '    ,'i1  .  ,  'i :  <  -;  and  the  Vendidad,  an  ancient 
law  book,  with  which  are  incorporated  a  number 
of  legendary  narratives.     "While  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  Zend-Avesta  is  that  rather  of  a 
book  of  devotion  than  of  the  «•   u  "*  •  <  f  .  •  '",  *••  i. 
a  Bible  in  our  sense,  there  is  •      •  •  ••  •<  ;•     .  i    ; 

a  variety  of  religious  conceptions  which  illustrate 
its  essentially  composite  character.  At  the  same 
time  it  contains  many  passages  of  an  extremely 
noble  and  '  "  .'  *  <  *  ster,  and  the  religion  of 
which  it  is  ••>•,•:,;  has  had  no  inconsider- 
able influence  upon  both  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

The  only  other  sacred  book  of  the  first  rank 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  notice  is  the  Koran 
of  the  Mohammedans.  The  name  signifies  'read- 
ing.' It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
Koran  differs  from  other  sacred  literatures  in  being 
the  production  of  one  man.  Mohammed  is  its 
author,  the  revelations  being  written  down  by  the 
followers  of  the  prophet,  after  whose  deatn  the 
fragments  were  gathered  together  and  formed, 
unfortunately  with  a  total  lack  of  urHin^criKui, 
into  the  unity  of  a  single  book.  The  uiieinpis  of 
modern  scholars  to  set  the  suras  or  chapters  in 
chronological  order  has  largely  increased  the 
intercut  of  the  book,  and  thrown  light  upon  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  prophet  himself.  In 
such  an  arrangement  the  earliest  utterances  are 
seen  to  be  full  of  emotional  fire,  brief,  poetic, 
pointed.  The  later  are  longer  and  more  prosaic, 
dealing  with  all  varieties  of  subjects,  personal  and 
domestic,  civil  as  well  as  religious.  They  contain 
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also  elements  drawn  from  Jewish  and  Christian 
sources.  Yet  the  Koran  throughout  claims  to  be 
inspired  in  the  strictest  sense,  its  words  are  the 
words  of  God  Himself. 

II.  THE  BIBLE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LITERA- 
TURE  OF  OTHER  RELIGIONS.— -What,  then,  is  the 
relation  of  the  literature  thus  briefly  described  to 
the  Christian  Scriptures?  It  is  not  necessary  to 
depreciate  the  former  in  order  to  exalt  the  latter. 
We  have  already  noted  that  there  is  wisdom, 
truth,  and  spirituality  in  these  books  of  non- 
Christian  faiths.  They  and  the  religions  with 
which  they  are  connected  have  been  the  light  of 
generations  of  human  beings.  They  are  associ- 
ated with  the  civilisations  of  the  world  and  its 
great  historical  epochs.  What  we  have  now  to 
ask  is,  whether,  apart  from  the  question  of  Divine 
Revelation,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert, 
any  of  them  possess  the  qualities  fitting  them  to 
become  the  sacred  books  of  the  world,  or  whether 
the  B.,  from  this  point  of  view,  has  any  manifest 
en pei iority  over  them?  'If  we  turn  to  Confucian- 
ism and  11  h  authoritative  literature,  we  find  every- 
where a  consecration  of  the  past,  even  where  it 
is  not  understood,  which  is  the  deadly  enemy  of 
progress ;  the  life  of  the  people  is  bound  in  fetters 
of  habit  and  ceremony  which  political  changes 
and  revolutions  have  not  suffice_d  to  break.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  mind,  with  its  want 
of  comprehensiveness,  and  excessive  attention  to 
minute  detail,  are  reflected  in  its  *  classics.'  Moral 
and  spiritual  life  is  crushed  out  under  the  burden 
of  external  precepts  and  directions,  and  there  is  a 
determined  adherence  to  the  level  of  the  purely 
human,  an  avoidance  of  all  reference  to  the 
divine,  which  i;  ••«»  ^  ir-il  tends  to  mutilate  the 
higher  side  of  Mii.'i  -  i--1!  ,r.  and  to  deprive  him  of 
an  ideal/  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  mysticism  of 
the  T,  o  li  TCiii,"  1-jh*  ,vs  n  ,  •;  otion  for  those  out  of 
who11,:  !!>•'  ;r  •:'-'»«  I1  •  »  •.,,  not  wholly  crushed. 
But  ! .  o  -si1.  •  n  ••  ii!;-,<  !'  I  •  "'  -  :^i:iu  ir^iirf  1  i».i\\ 
ethical  excellences,  *as  a  :  <ri  i-*""  is  • -::>;< ' 
failure,  and  shows  how  little  , '  "  »  o,  *-\  J;IHI  ru-r; '  • 
can  do  without  a  historical  n  !«F  ••  .^  :::  wwo  U  'o 
••  •  r  ••  "  "  38).  » 1 '  •  -.1  •<  <i  i.:«  ?  s  '.v  o 
not  only  by  its  immense 

extent,  but  by  the-  TP*  variety  of  standpoints  re- 
presented in  :i.  \V  ,'i;  ;.'•  V*1  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  single  people  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  satisfy 
the  entire  human  race.  The  "Vedic  ri'Mi*  <  \- 
hibit  the  instability  of  polytheism.  I 'ho  U':,'i- 
manic  system  endeavoured  to  meet  this  defect 
by  means  of  its  philosophical  developments;  "but  in 
so  doing  unfitted  iiseh  to  be  a  popular  religion. 
Hence  India,  during  the  supremacy  01  Brahmanism, 
had  in  reality  two  religions,  the  ^pcniliiiLvc!  and 
the  idolatrous  and  mythical.  The  -i*  pi  in  lion  be- 
tween the  two  tended  to  intensify  their  several 
!-'i-fcu::niii"<  -  «-  u<  H  a-  ;<>  degrade  the  popular 
,,"  •  !i  n  (i  Ji'i'iili  \  w  Iiiri  v, :.  -  only  partially  met  by 
i!i-'  'M'.'.'i. -MMi ion  "iiliM-  u!i,  'i  emerge  in  the  great 
Epics.  Even  Buddhism,  "\\  hich  presents  a  personal 
object  of  affection  and  imitation  to  the  worshipper, 
is  condemned  by  its  pne-sidedness.  If  in  Con- 
fucianism we  have  a  religious  positivism  which  will 
not  look  at  the  Divine,  in  Buddhism  we  have  an 
agnosticism  which  cannot  find  it.  It  is  a  religion 
of  despair ;  it  cannot  become  the  spring  of  human 
effort,  promote  civilisation,  or  contribute  to  social 
progress,  j  The  sacred  books  which  have  sprung 
up  on  soil  like  this,  reflecting  the  peculiarities  of 
their  origin,  must  be  held  as  falling  short  of  the 
required  conditions  on  which  alone  they  could 
supersede  all  others.  Zoroastrianism  as  a  religion 
may  be  said  to  be  already  dead,  modern  Parsism 
being  a  comparatively  uninfluential  modification 
of  it.  The  Zend-Avesta  is  of  interest,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  noble  elements  contained  in  it,  and 


for  the  traces  of  its  thought  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  teachings  of  other  faiths  ;  but  even  in  the 
portions  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  shows 
itself,  like  the  literature  of  Brahmanism,  a  mixture 
of  diverse  views  and  standpoints.  Its  mainly 
htuigical  character,  and  the  view  presented  in  it 
of  the  supreme  Deity,  so  far  as  a  dualistic  system 
can  be  said  to  have  a  supreme  Deity,  prevented  it 
from  t>pi  catling  much  Lcyond  the  region  of  its 
origin.  The  Mohani'Mcdaii  Koran  is  equally  un- 
fitted to  become  the  book  of  a  universal  religion. 
Like  Confuciani--*!,  !l,ou<:'i  *n  a  different  way, 
Islam  is  a  foe  to  i>  01:1  o--.  *  1  1  -  ideas  aie  bald  and 
poor;  it  grew  too  ..-i  ;  l\s  aoctrines  and  forms 
were  -Jcicoix  ii<d  at  the  very  outset  of  its  career, 
and  do  not  ju.i-iib  of  change.  Its  morality  is  that 
of  the  stage  at  which  men  emerge  from  idolatry 
...  its  doctrine  is  after  all  no  more  r  r  i  Y:  ~  •  ;{  \  \  *. 
Allah  is  but  a  negation  of  other  goas.  .  .  .  He 
does  not  enter  into  humanity,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  reader  to  humanity  the  highest  services.' 


\  ',-oi',  :"  ' 
,••'>•'  /fit  , 


«"  "  jr  'i  i  '  >f(  contributed  to  the  Cam- 
•  •'  .','.  •  :  :"  ishes  the  sacred  books  of 
•  s  .  '  s  i  ,  the  OT  Scriptures  under 
;,.«*,  j  ~ui.Ua.  *.  l^wj  *.!.«,  hU^ouOKjaL  'In  no  case  is  the 
revelation  or  authoritative  rule  given  in  them  represented  as 
embodied  and  wrought  out  step  by  step  in  the  life  of  a  people. 
The  doctrine  is  announced  and  explained,  and  fenced"  in  by 
j  ."  "  ,"i"  ,  "  it  finds  no  prophets  who  unfold  and 

<"  '      I       '!•      i      '    '       .        !      I      .,i     '  •"•«.•  I        !         <    .     <f   I  l||"  >•.,! 

growcu,  wmcn  at.  o  i  •    '\  :  <  ,i  ,         v.  i      ..•  1      .      ••  ••  i  -c  : 


-.  «:<l    •  •  r     •  •    -i  •       a-  I  i.»p  J.     u  • 

.     •,*-,>*•)      ..,  r,  •  .....  <  !•'  i   a   i     fi         H  •   .<  •  ;  »w     c,J  ti  • 
stnvings  atter  a  personal  and  spiriti  .1  •  '     •      :*•  with  God.f 
8.  They  are  partial.    In  their  most  »  ••  •    \,    .    .  •  they  may 
be  said  to  be  za  Psalter  completed  by  a  law  01  nbuai.1    *  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  B.  contains  every  element  which  the  representa- 
tives of  different  races  have  found  to  be  the  vehicle  of  religious 
teaching,  and  every  element  in  its  fullest  and  most  fruitful  form/ 
If  these  features,  we  may  add,  are  conspicuous  on  a  com- 
parison with  the  027,  the  aiiruinoni;  is  birciigrf  cntd  when  tba 
NT  is  brought  into  view.    Twore  ihe  h'prr-e-T  fetiches  of  doctrine 
1  .....       r  \  ;  xhero  i,hc  culmination 
••    :  .  there  in  amplest  measure 

are  to  oe  round  me  sources  01  man's  purest  and  highest  life, 
And  the  B.  thus  completed  «•  -p^-  *  T  *  a  po'nc  of  'liSri  i*u".  so'i  vr'i.usl 
jvr"  lijm  doe-  not  IXMKIK  lo  1  o(>l  alone.  T"etk«:i'iicricrp.urc! 
i»o  <j—<  '1:111  \\  i!,x  or-J,  or  at  least  racial  j  they  are  bound  by 
limits  of  place  and  Time,  the  i  !•."»•  •  •,:"'•  r  •  i  - 
stances  in  which  they  arose;  r  *  .  !  ••  .  "  •!  •  i  '.  1  1  i  <  ! 
to  the  need,1  "  "i  •»  n  •"  i"  •<•.  :."<  i  "'  .  >  "'  ••  s  .. 

and  most  i:    -^     ,•'.«"•         -  .1  ••  -i  •,.     •,.•.'•  r 

v  *"  ri  ,'  -lii  !ii-'    '   •  'i    _•  ;      .•    •  •  i  <:    ?     ,  •        •  f 

I      !      •-:"<!  \        i    •  1.  1  i  a.  i'l  M  .,  JILL  ,o  i  i.i. 

hearts  of  men  of  varying  countries  and  climes. 

i.  Revelation.  —  A  usual  feature  of  the  sacred 
books  we  have  been  considering  is  the  claim  made 
by  them,  or  on  behalf  of  them,  that  they  are  vehicles 
of  a  divine  Revelation.  The  Chinese  alone  do  not 
claim  that  their  books  are  inspired,  though  they 
regard  them  with  a  reverence  as  deep  as  anything 
connected  with  their  religion  calls  forth.  The 
three  parts  of  the  Veda,  as  we  have  seen,  are  dis- 
tinguished as  S'ruti,  'revelation,  'from  the  Smriti,  or 
'  tradition.  '  The  Vedic  hymns  themselves  were  held 
to  possess  supernatural  powers,  and  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity.  The  Avesta  had  been, 
»  ceo  nl  ing  10  the  Persians,  communicated  to  Zara- 
tliiT-Lia  i  Zoi  ouster)  by  AUuni,  ilio  good  god,  Mni- 
bclf.  The  Koran,  according  to  the  Mohammedans, 
is  an  earthly  copy  of  a  heavenly  original,  which 
the  flngel  of  revelation  made  known  to  the  prophet 
dm  ing  his  ecstasies;  it  was  the  subject  of  one  of 
their  greatest  controversies  whether  the  Koran  as 
it  stands,  down  to  the  very  word  and  letter,  was 
not  uncreated  and  eternal,  and  free  therefore  from 
every  possible  imperfection.  The  motive  of  such 
conceptions  lies  upon  the  surface.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  man's  way  of  expressing  his  boundless 
reverence  for  that  which  is  ancient  or  of  proved 
value,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  due  to  the  desire  of 
feeling  himself  on  solid  giound  in  regard  to  the 
highest  and  most  mysterious  concerns  of  life,  those 
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which  relate  to  the  power  above  him  and  the 
future  before  him.  Somewhat  similar  claims  are 
made  on  behalf  of  the  B.  It  also  brings  a  revela- 
tion from  God ;  it  also  is  an  inspired  book.  Are 
all  such  claims  equally  futile?  Because  they  are 
made  on  behalf  of  many  books,  are  they  true  of 
none?  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  obviously  in- 
ept. If  a  revelation  is  necessary  for  man,  and  if  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  God  would 
leave  man  without  this  necessary  guidance, — points 
which  we  cannot  fully  discuss  in  this  place, — it 
must  be  somewhere,  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
unfounded  claims  to  its  possession  should  stimulate 
the  search  for  it,  not  lead  to  its  abandonment. 
And  these  claims,  if  nothing  more,  are  a  pathetic 
confession  of  man's  sense  of  helplessness  in  presence 
of  the  deeper  problems  of  existence,  of  his  felt 
need  for  higher  guidance.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
deny  that  the  conviction  so  strongly  held  had  a 
relative  justification.  A  better  and  juster  view 
of  the  religions  of  the  world  than  that  formerly 
entertained,  leads  us  to  see  that  in  them  also  God 
was  educating  the  world  for  Himself.  In  their 
higher  phases,  by  means  of  their  loftier  spirits,  a 
message  was  delivered  to  the  nations,  in  which 
they  were  not  wrong  in  recognising  His  voice.  In 
comparison  with  Christianity  they  may  be  classed 
as  *  natural '  religions,  but  at  least  God  was  speak- 
ing in  the  worthier  manifestations  of  the  *  nature  * 
which  He  had  made.  We  are  prepared,  therefore, 
rather  than  unfitted  by  their  study,  to  recognise  in 
Christianity  a  divine  revelation,  and  in  the  B.  an 
inspired  book,  while  the  question  of  degree  of  In- 
spiration, and  as  to  what  Inspiration  itself  in- 
volves, is  directly  suggested  by  it. 

ii.  Inspiration. — The  Christian  doctrine  of  In- 
spiration was  largely  an  inheritance  from  the  Jews 
along  with  the  OT,  to  which  alone  it  at  first 
applied.  After  the  disappearance  of  Prophetism, 
and  the  reconstitution  of  the  '  Church-people '  of 
Israel  on  the  basis  of  the  written  law,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  rigpd  and  even  mechanical  views  of 
fp-vi'ntioii  prevailed.  The  Talmud,  while  ad- 
inili'ii^  degrees  of  Inspiration,  declared  that  the 
Pentateuch  at  least  had  been  divinely  dictated  to 
Moses;  while  Alexandrian  Judaism,  doubtless 
under  Platonic  influences,  and  on  the  analogy  of 
the  heathen  Mantic,  held  that  it  involved  a  total 
»  I-MVM  io:i  of  the  human  faculties.  The  first 
{  i'i  - :  -i»!  writer  to  propound  a  theory  of  this  kind 
is  Justin  Martyr,  who  could  not  conceive  of  the 
things  above  being  made  known  to  men  other- 
wise than  by  the  Divine  Spirit  using  righteous  men 
like  a  harp  or  lyre,  from  which  the  plectrum  elicits 
what  sound  it  will.  This  view  was  followed  with 
more  or  less  emphasis  by  such  writers  as  Tertul- 
lian,  Irenseus,  Origen;  while  others,  like  Chry- 
sostom,  Basil,  Jerome,  were  disposed  to  recognise 
the  MI ''«'•>  \1\'\-  of  M  •  several  writers  as  mould- 
ing :  it  •  •«  •»•«:.•.-  uo-iv.  While  Eusebius  affirms 
that  •!  «-M'I  ••  ri-'s  to  say  that  the  sacred  pen- 
men could  have  substituted  one  word  for  another, 
and  Augustine  sometimes  ascribes  to  them  an 
absolute  infallibility,  the  latter  betrays  some  dis- 
position **>  recognise  the  human  element  when  he 
says  that  tne  evangelists  wrote  *ut  qui^tM  nn'ini- 
nerat  et  ut  cuique  cordi  eratS  Two  cilcimiMniiccs 
ivroVwildv  | MOW:! (cil  the  early  Church  from  defin- 
iloly  R<in;i(iii;r  nn  extreme  doctrine  on  this  subject. 
One  was  the  struggle  with  Montanism,  which  led 
to  a  clearer  distinction  being  drawn  between  in- 
spiration and  ecstasy.  The  other  was  the  autho- 
rity still  ascribed  to  the  tradition  of  the  Churches, 
which  was  so  much  on  a  level  with  that  attri- 
buted to  Scripture  that  Irenrcus  could  complain  of 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  heretics  who  could 
appeal  from  one  to  the  other,  as  suited  their  pur- 
pose. The  same  duality  of  resource  characterised 
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the  common  practice  of  the  Church  of  that  ages 
whose  bishops  invoked  now  the  B.  and  now  tradi- 
tion in  favour  of  their  judgments.  In  the  succeed- 
ing period,  the  inspiration  of  the  B.  was  in  many 
quarters  maintained  in  an  uncompromising  form, 
while  practically  the  B.  was  more  and  more  sub- 
ordinated to  tradition  as  embodied  in  the  Church. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  held  to  be  useless  to 
inquire  the  name  of  the  writer  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  since  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  author  cf 
all  Scripture,  or  it  was  asserted  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  formed  the  very  words  in  the  mouths  of 
prophets  ajid  apostles ;  on  the  other,  the  Church 
placed  itself  between  the  individual  Christian  and 
the  B.,  which  gradually  becar-  »  <",>••;,"!'•.«  ]\ 
unknown  and  inaccessible.  Its^.  '  o  .;  ».i  -  .-,,"1 
som:.<l'  (':*i»;'  ,  <!  as  ignored.  Tr1-  '•  :•-  ,•  ..? ,  .•••  !  y 
the  j_o  •;  ,) .  .'sjsintained  throu^  <>  :-.  M  »  '• 
Ages— a  position  definitely  formulated  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  later  Roman  Catholic 
theologians.  It  was  the  Reformers  who  revived 
the  appeal  to  Scripture  in  opposition  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Roman  Church  and  its  traditions.  This 
they  did,  however,  without  pronouncing  upon  the 
questions  which  the  authority  they  ascribed  to  the 
6.  seemed  to  a  later  age  to  involve.  It  was  enough 
for  them  that  the  *  good  news  *  was  declared  in  it, 
that  by  its  use  a  soul  could  draw  near  to  God  with- 
out priest  or  rite.  Luther  proposed  to  revise  the 
Canon,  or  at  least  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
several  books  by  the  distinctness  with  which  Christ 
was  preached  in  them — a  criterion  which,  it  is  evi- 
dent, was  at  once  too  narrow  and  too  wide,  exclud- 
ing some  books  which  not  only  Christian  antiquity, 
but  devout  usage,  had  consecrated,  and  including, 
if  consistently  carried  out,  masses  of  Christian 
literature.  Zwingli  and  Calvin  maintained  as 
firmly  as  Luther  the  supremacy  of  the  B.,  while 
also  keeping  an  open  mind  as  to  its  several  parts. 
For  them  the  substance  and  content  was  every- 
thing, the  form  of  secondary  importance.  The 
Confessions  of  that  epoch  in  general  share  this 
freedom  of  attitude,  though  those  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  are  more  explicit  than  the  Lutheran. 
The  17th  cent,  was  a  period  at  once  of  violent  con- 
troversy and  of  rigid  definition.  The  Jesuits  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Socinians  and  Arminians  on  the 
other,  attacked  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  the 
interests  of  Ecclesiasticism  or  Rationalism.  Pro- 
testant orthodoxy,  whether  in  the  Lutheran  or 
Calvinistic  form,  intrenched  itself  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  B,,  identifying  inspiration  with  in- 
fallibility, and  the  record  with  the  revelation  it 
conveyed.  The  sacred  writers  were  regarded  as 
the  passive  instruments,  the  amanuenses,  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Inspiration  was  defined  as  includ- 
ing the  impulsus  ad  scribendum,  the  suggestio 
rerum,  and  the  suggest™  verborum.  The  diversity 
of  style  apparent  in  Scripture  was  explained  as  the 
voluntary  accommodation  of  Himself  to  the  writers 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,.  At  the  same  time,  with  so 
exalted  an  uutlioi*kip,  the  language  could  not  be 
anything  but  pure  and  exact;  no  barbarisms  or 
solecisms  coula  enter  into  the  Greek  of  the  NT, 
and  even  the  vowel  points  and  accents  of  the  Heb- 
rew text  were  inspired — an  opinion  -I API | ml  n-» 
orthodox  by  the  Swiss  Formula  ("///v-'w,«'/rf  01  io7.~>. 
From  the  theory  of  inspiration  thus  formulated 
(and  exaggerated)  followed  the  attributes  (affec- 
twntut  jwt*  prtfftriet'xtfs  friipturas  sacrw)  which  the 
dogmatic  writers  ascribed  to  the  B.  These  are 
primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  are :  1.  JD*w- 
ma  auctortt'n.  ni-'in^  upon  its  external  evidences 
and  intern;i!  ""aiiiks;  but,  above  all,  upon  the 
testimoniwn  Smritus  Sanctit  or  the  witness  of  God 
in  the  soul.  This  authority  constitutes  the  Scrip- 
tures the  sole  tribunal  in  matters  of  faith  and  life, 
2.  Perfectio  or  sufflcientia ;  the  B.  contains  all  that 
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is  necessary  to  salvation.  3.  Perspicuitas.  The  B. 
is  self-explanatory.  Passages  may  be  more  or  less 
obscure,  but  these  must  be  explained  by  means 
of  the  simpler  and  clearer  declarations.  Rightly 
used,  it  requires  no  other  interpreter.  4.  Efficacia. 
The  B.  is  a  means  of  grace,  having  the  power  of 
converting  the  sinful  and  consoling  the  sad.  The 
secondary  attributes  are  necessitas,  integritas  et 
perennitas,  puritas  et  sinceritas  fontium,  authen- 
tica  dignitas.  These  indicate  generally  that  a 
revelation  must  be  written,  and  that,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  B.,  as  we  have  it,  is  the  B.  as  it  was 
intended  to  be. 

It  is  unnecesg-;";  I'?  »•,«« v,:o  further  the  history 
of  the  idea  of  ••  A  .,  o  •!•»  applied  to  the  B. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  position  which  it 
held,  and  how  it  was  liable  to  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Church  of 
successive  ages  found  itself  placed.  Before  touch- 
ing, however,  upon  the  position  accorded  to  tke 
B.  at  the  present  day,  attention  must  be  directed 
for  a  moment  to  the  relation  in  which  the  question 
of  canonicity  stands  to  that  of  inspiration,  since 
these  togetner  have  determined  the  manner  in 
which  the  B.  has  been  received  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  formation  of  a  Canon  at  all  implies 
that  authority  is  attributed  to  the  writings  in- 
cluded in  it.  The  history  of  the  Canon  has  shown 
us  that  it  was  formed  gradually,  as  the  result  of 
local  usage,  which  fixed  and  extended  itself,  and 
not  as  the  outcome  of  criticism  or  even  formal  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  whole  Church  or  its 
more  important  divisions.  By  the  end  of  the  4th 
cent.,  as  we  have  seen,  the  B.  stood  j-nidicnllj  as 
we  have  it  now.  Yet  its  limits  were  not  «-ort  :<»d  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Keformers  of  the  16th  cent, 
felt  themselves  precluded  from  rediscussing  them. 
Their  tendency  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  examine 
this  and  other  accepted  usages  of  the  Church  in 
the  light  of  historical  inquiry.  But  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  material  for  a  competent  historical 
investigation  were  wanting.  The  <|!i<  -i  !<>•!-  H. 
issue  were  l«i«iol»-  decided  upon  the  ki-i-of  ."«  i 
ing,  either  iznii  \iJlual  or  general.  The  exigencies 
of  controversy  necessitated  a  rapid  arrival  at  a 
decision  which  should  be  practical  and  readily  in- 
telligible. While,  therefore,  it  was  not  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  but  through  an  intuitive 
\}t  i<v|iiioi!  supposed  to  reside  in  the  believing 
I1  Ini-,  ij  n,  that  the  contents  of  the  B.  were 
received,  theB.  thus  muiwwVI/o.1,  was  neverthe- 
less the  same  B.  as  tha ;  01  « !n>  I  It  cent.  And  this 
once  determined,  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  was 
frequently  employed  to  lift  it  out  of  the  region  of 
historical  criticism,  and  to  make  its  limits  and 
contents  a  matter  of  dogmatic  definition.  Thus  we 
have  the  rather  remarkable  result  that  inspiration 
in  the  sense  of  a  supernatural  guarantee  for  their 
truth  and  authority  is  claimed  for  a  series  of  writ- 
ings, while  no  claim  is,  or  can  be,  made  for  a  super- 
natural determination  of  the  precise  writings  which 
are  to  be  included  in  the  series.  If  the  latter 
question  is  still  open  to  historical  criticism,  and  must 
be  determined,  as  every  book  on  Biblical  Intro- 
duction proves  to  us  anew,  on  grounds  of  historical 
i'!  ••»  '*  •.  it  i-  iiMjio-Hlilc  for  a  dogmatic  de- 

it1  •  •  >  •,  [i;i;r  'on  10  !«'  a|i|>":«  <i  in  more  than  a 
general  \\tty  to  -!i<  li  »  MMU"-  01  hooks;  and  in  that 
case  the  question,  what  inspiration  is,  and  what 
are  its  limits  or  degrees,  is  again  opened  up.  So 
long  as  inspiration  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  pro- 
cess by  which  canonicity  is  determined,  onnonii  i'y 
cannot  be  held  to  fix  the  bounds  of  IM-  ••!  i  i  f  'urn.  1 1 
is  true  that,  as  Westcott  remarks  (Bwie  in  tke 
Church,  pp.  293,  294),  the  usage  which  fixed  the 
Canon  '  is  only  another  name  for  a  divine  instinct, 
a  providential  inspiration,  a  function  of  the  Chris- 
tian body ';  that  *  history  teaches  by  the  plainest 
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examples  that  no  one  part  of  the  B.  could  be  set 
aside  without  great  and  permanent  injury  to  the 
Church  which  refused  a  portion  of  the  apostolic 
heritage.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate 
what  would  have  been  lost  if  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  or  the 
Apocalypse  had  been  excluded  from  the  Canon. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  measure  the  evils 
which  flow  equally  from  canonising  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  OT,  and  denying  to  them  all  ecclesiastical 
use.* 

In  more  recent  times,  and  at  the  present  day, 
cases  maybe  pointed  out  of  almost  all  the  varieties 
of  view  on  the  subject  which  our  brief  historical 
sketch  brought  tc  Vil.  ^ome  carry  inspiration 
to  the  extreme  of  .  <  •  ::-•!!,  some  irL  *«  ar  to  Jeny 
it  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  not~ai«n'i<«V''.c  to 
poetry  and  other  forms  of  art.  Unreserved  con- 
demnation should  not  be  poured  upon  either  of 
these  extremes.  The  first  is  held  not  only  by  the 
unthinking  multitude, — 'the  indolence  of  human 
nature,'  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks  (Butler,  iii.  p.  17), 
'would  be  greatly  flattered  by  a  scheme  such  as 
that  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture/ — 
but  by  thoughtful  men  who  have  seen  in  it  the 
logical  conclusion  of  their  religious  theories ;  the 
second,  not  only  by  those  who  are  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion, but  by  fine  spirits  who  have  not  seen  the 
vosaiibilil  y  or  perhaps  the  need  of  anything  further. 
The  large  majority  of  inquirers,  however,  recog- 
nise frankly  the  true  inspiration  of  the  B.,  and 
also  that  the  determination  of  its  nature,  degrees, 
and  limits  must  be  the  result  of  an  induction 
from  all  the  available  facts. 

On  the  one  hand,  full  weight  must  be  given  to 
that  remarkable  testimony  of  history  which  West- 
cott,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  signalizes. 
But  a  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
same  kind  is  aj>[iur<k.'it  in  the  pages  of  the  B.  itself. 
From  one  point  of  \io\\,  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
hyithup.'ific  and  fragmentary  than  its  contents. 
1 1  is  full  of  contrasts  and  surface-discrepancies. 
It  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  experiences  of  a  people.  All 
forms  of  literature  are  represented  in  it  (see  The 
Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  by  R.  G.  Moulton).  It 
presents  no  systematised  theology  or  ethics.  Yet 
a  closer  observation  reveals  the  unity  underlying 
all  this  variety.  A  progress  is  discernible  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last.  Revelation  corresponds 
to  revelation,  like  the  outcropping  of  the  same 
rock-stratum  in  different  places.  One  thought, 
one  plan,  is  seen  to  pervade  the  whole,  and  to  make 
the  fe.,  if  the  product  of  many  minds,  the  outcome 
of  one  Spirit, — not  a  'library*  only,  as  has  been 
said,  but  a  'book.'  Again,  in  so  far  as  the  B.  is 
admitted  to  be  inspired,  its  testimony  to  itself,  the 
testimony  of  part  to  part,  cannot  be  ignored.  This 
is  an  argument  which  may  easily  be  pu^liud  too 
far  and  made  to  prove  too  much ;  its  application 
in  any  absolute  way  would  require,  for  example, 
the  question  of  canonicity  to  be  already  settled. 
But  the  great  argument  for  the  real  inspiration  of 
the  B.  in  a  special  sense  is  that  it  commends  itself 
to  the  minds  of  those  «l:o  <u  101: My  receive  it, — 
what  the  Kef ormers  <  1  •  ^  ;.'•:;.  I  <  s  i  i '  !• *  testimonium 
Spiritus  Sancti.  The  relation  of  this  to  other 
evidences  for  the  unique  a  in  hoi  iiy  of  Scripture  is 
expressed  by  the  Westminster  Coin'e-- io*i  (ch.  L  5) 
thus:  'We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  to  an  high  and  reverend 
esteem  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  heavenliness 
of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the 
majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts, 
the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to  give  all  glory 
to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only 
way  of  man's  salvation,  the  many  other  incompar' 
able  excellences,  and  the  entire  perfection  thereof 
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are  •i.jn.n  ('".!•»  whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evi- 
dence Heels'  ,o  be  the  word  of  God;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
infallible  truth,  and  divine  authority  thereof,  is 
from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing 
witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  our  hearts.'  This 
is  the  religious  test  of  the  value  <,f  S<  ',  '•:  c. 
But  it  obviously  applies  only  to  the  '»  •  >•  ,g  •',  v  <,' 
salvation,  of  w1  '• '  Q  '  •.'  '  the  vehicle.  It  is 
religious,  not  •  '  less  historical  or 

scientific.  However  real  and  important  the  fact 
to  which  it  points,  it  bears  upon  it  a  stamp  of  in- 
diviuiiality,  subjectivity.  As  seen  at  work  in 
Luiher,  for  example,  'it  is  impossible  to  read  his 
comments  on  Holy  Scripture  without  feeling  that 
he  realises  its  actual  historical  work  and  con- 
-uiu  'ni;  ^-  i-  iiual  moMiing  in  a  way  which  was  un- 
Kiovii  IM»:O'  o.  For  him  tho  words  of  apostles  and 
prophets  are  "living  words,"  direct  and  immediate 
utterances  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  penetrating  to  the 
inmost  souls  of  men,  and  not  mere  premibses  for 
arguments  or  proofs'  (Westcott,  I.e.  pp.  243,  24(5). 
But  a  criterion  which  in  Luther  and  other  Ke- 
formers  was  compatible  with  a  large  degree  of 
liberty,  gave  rise  in  its  later  and  more  formal 
application  to  the  'summary  method,'  as  Westcott 
calls  it,  of  cutting  the  knot  of  a  difficulty,  dis- 
posing of  evidence  l>\  do^inat*.  r"y  pronouncing  it 
supernuous,  and  ,\r-,ip.Mri;_  t'l.u  history  has  been 
fully  inloi'nji.ltiJ  and  has  spoken  its  last  word, 
and  so  converting  a  great  truth  into  a  fetter  and 
a  falsehood. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  elements  which 
thus  make  for  the  inspiration  of  the  B.  and  its 
:.ifqi«o  authority  as  a  spiritual  guide  are  widely 
nruL  lul'v  recognised,  the  human  element  in 
Scripture  has  in  recent  times  forced  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  thoughtful.  Here  it  is  not 
merely  that  by  evident  signs  the  biblical  writers 
show  that  they  were  not  ^iniply  amanuenses  writing 
to  the  dictation  of  a  Spirit  above  them  ;  it  is  not 
the  occurrence  of  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies 
in  the  B.  itself,  or  in  connexion  with  external 
history  and  modern  science:  it  is  rather  the 
recognition  of  zi  ;  •<•  » *^  »  revelation  in  the  B., 
that  it  contains  ,  \^-  >'j  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Divine  light  and  human  ignorance  and  sin, 
that  the  revelation  is  conveyed  to  us  in  such 
measure  and  manner  as  each  of  the  writers  was 
nM'S  to  r<pni<'ho:ui  it  and  give  it  forth.  Thus  the 
MIOCOS-S  traced  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  article, 
ulurohy  the  'books'  became  the  'Book,'  the 
change  of  the  jpoint  of  vi^v  f.-oin  ]>lir.a];fy  lo 
unity,  is  one  which  wisdom,  t  honjr  »t ,  uu<l  ITU  <  -;  i^-a  - 
tion  find  it  necessary,  to  some  extent,  to  reverse. 
In  order  to  understand  even  this  unity  aright,  it  is 
found  essential  to  scrutinise  the  several  parts  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  the  manifold  media  through 
which  the  revelation  has  been  given,  the  several 
stages  through  which  the  B.  as  we  know  it  has 
been  evolved.  This  side  of  it  will  fall  to  be  more 
carefully  considered  in  the  article  THEOLOGY  ;  in 
the  meantime  it  is  needful  to  observe  that,  as 
Gladstone  remarks,  'if  any  development  of  Divine 
Revelation  be  acknowledged,  if  «ny  distinction  of 
authority  between  different  portions  of  the  text  be 
allowed,  then,  in  order  to  deal  with  subjects  so 
vast  and  difficult,  we  are  at  once  compelled  to 
assume  so  large  a  liberty  as  will  enable  u.s  to  meet 
all  the  consequences  which  follow  f'->  •  ;  !;  ,•  ""•  -i'1:  • 
the  theory  of  a  purely  verbal  insj.i  :«ii  -n  ',.'£•. J  •• , 
iii.  17). 

The  subject  of  Inspiration  and  the  B.  is  in  our 
time  canvassed  mainly  in  two  connexions — the 
rights  of  criticism,  and  the  question  of  authority 
in  matters  of  faith.  Christianity  as  a  historical 
religion  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  application 
of  the  principles  ol  historical  inquiry,  nor  can  the 


B.  as  literature  be  exempted  from  the  canons  oi 
criticism  which  apply  to  the  other  religions  of  the 
world  and  their  sacred  books.  So  far  all  reason- 
able persons  may  be  said  to  be  agreed.  The 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  connexion  with 
criticism  have  resulted  from  the  division  of  the 
critics  into  two  schools,  one  of  which  assumes  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  sacred  history  and  its 
record  must  be  explained  by  natural  causes  only, 
that  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  is  exactly 
parallel  with  that  of  Athens  or  of  Kome,  that  the 
life  of  Christ  is  strictly  of  the  same  order  as  that 
of  Socrates ;  while  the  other  school  recognises  and 
allows  for  the  element  of  the  ^ij-o-  '\-\  -.it, si  "  Y  n  it 
is  seen  at  work.  The  one  -  i. •!:•'-  <:!«,  C!u  ~,uin 
development  without  sympathy,  therefore  without 
understanding;  the  other  avoids  presuppositions, 
and  seeks  to  :  ••••.'•  •!,*  fte  facts  from  within  as 
well  as  from  •  i  „  • . . .  •  1 . , ,  the  latter,  no  less  than 
the  former,  feels  that  the  respect  due  to  the 
Christian  documents  themselves  imposes  the  duty 
of  a  careful  examination  and  appreciation  of  them 
in  r  1 1 k  1 ',  •„  1 1  •  o  f  T  >  •  i  L  history.  The  ob  j  ect  of  criticism 
is  not  v!(  -i  •  I.A .  OM  only,  it  is  a  means  of  ascertain- 
ing truth,  and  it  is  not  true  reverence  which 
would  place  the  B.  outside  of  its  sphere  of  opera- 
tion. 

More  pressing,  perhaps,  than  even  the  distrust  of 
criticism  which  prevails  in  many  quarters,  is  the 
search  fo  ,!•'*'•>  I  \ .  If  the  B.  is  not  to  be  like  an 
Act  of  IVI  j  •".•  n" ,  operative  'to  the  last  and 
farthest  extremity  of  its  letter,*  how  is  it  to  retain 
that  quality  which  the  Westminster  Confession 
ascribes  to  it  of  boinjr  the  final  court  of  appeal  in 
all  controversies  of  i  clip  on?  How  is  the  divine 
and  authoritative  element  to  be  separated  from  the 
human  and  fallible  ?  How,  in  fact,  is  revelation,  in 
the  sense  of  communicated  knowledge,  possible  by 
means  of  the  Scriptures  ?  We  may  briefly  notice 
two  recent  attempts  to  meet  this  difficulty. 

ix.)  quotes  with  approval 


Denney  (Studies  i' 
the  words  of  Robe 
n  *•  1  •:  '."i  "  ii,'  '  -", 
v,"    In  , 


r."o;.'> 
rr  i'  n.u. 


which  he  gives  a  modern 
,   *  •/    as  Sancti:  *  If  I  am  asked 
i  •(,  u,,ni  of  God,  and  as  the  only 
I  "  i  w  '.r  with  all  the  fathers  of  the 
tU>  Ji   is  the  ow'v  re"oi  •*  of  the 


O     'i      I  Vi  1 

ti.,vi,  /•'•<  .  „  .  . 

lv ;  o1  f,')t,  WT/M  7»i  the  B.  a 'it »  I  j.  ni  God 
•  '•  man  in  Christ  Jesw,  and  declaring  to  us  in 
u1  •  /i  *  ,i  '  >trr;irff*  •»**-^  ind  this  record  I  know  to  be 
'  •  •  '  '•  •  i.  f.-jf  <•  •';  f  *,  '  in  my  heart,  whereby  I  am 

.  •  •  •  ,'  '  •  "*"i  -  •••.•'  Himself  is  able  to  speab  such 
words  to  my  soul,'  T  i>,~  ««,«'"  '••*  :  '«•*"•  ••« 
have  pointed  out  a1  ••,  -  *  '/i  •'  <•  •  '. '  < 

message  to  man,'  not  *  a  doctrine  of  the  text  of  Scripture.'  His 
view  is  that  coming  to  Scripture  *  without  any  presupposition* 
whatever,'  without  any  'antecedent  conviction  that  it  is  in- 
spired/ we  become  convinced  that  it  is  inspired  because  *it 
asserts  its  authority  oor  i-  j-  MI>  n  i-l.'  h  nas  *  power  to  lodge 
in  our  minds  Christ'sn  i.i  a»'(l  ..s  <l,«oiri  :u>-  asoeing  not  only 
generally  "but  divinely  true,*— -its  power  to  do  this  being  'pre- 
cisely what  we  mean  by  inspiration.*  A  starting-point  naving 
been  thus  acquired,  by  *  working  out  from  it  the  area  of 
certitude  may  be  (ptidun.1h  eif:.rir'1 '  Th\i  **  acvrpted  the 
B.  as  in  the  man»  in^p:nd  m<i  n  '.<«  "u'^c,  i'u»  same  con* 
viction  may  be  indirectly  iMUrlii.r."d  rr^.nlncr  ftll  which  is 
not  self -evidencing  ThoCLpou  i-,  ;o  l*r-  r«M  <  ui  <l  <>n  ilu1  general 
as^umpijon  tliLMne  Church  us  ft  •A-'t^iO  i*-  ^•i<-j  "\.  '\  ;oDexms- 
t.ikcn  Tlipii  an  individnhl  inquirer.  Ihis  is  all  that  can  be 
aimed  at  by  the  nnilmrale  of  Christian  believers,  or  can  be 
urged  upon  those  whose  minds  are  perplexed  upon  the  subject ; 
for  the  rest  *the  theologian  will  know  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  letter  of  the  record  and  God  revealing  Himself 
through  it.' 

Fairbairn  (Christ  in  Modem  Theology t  p.  490  ff.)  appears  to 
rest  the  authority  of  the  revelation  given  in  the  B.  upon  the 
inspiration  of  those  through  whom,  it  fame — in-pi  •viUonhohig 
de&oriberl  as  a  uo-iu-'-.on  of  f  u-  -n  '"t  o*  m.'in  1  \  i- «  Qp  i  it  of 
God.  This  is  i'io  ^MPVOF-IP  of  tliu  v  o'\  la-;  r. :<"•«•<.  !  10.  u  •>«  us  the 
revelation  and  ihr>  n  ^>or«o  .1  i'u,'\«'-.  PI  •'•,'»  rn  "-i  ')f  the 
hearer  or  reader  is  the  guarantee  of  uae  inspiration.  Indeed,  on 
Fairbairn's  view  the  relations  of  inspiration  and  revelation 
seem  to  be  reversed.  *God  inspires,  man  reveal*-;  inspiration 
is  the  process  by  which  God  gives;  revelation  is  the  mode  or 
form— word,  character,  or  institution— in  which  man  cm  bodies 
what  he  has  received.'  In  tjus  way  a  position  is  gained  from 
which  the  adaptation  of  religious  ideas  to  the  circumstances  of 
a  people  or  age  may  be  explained.  But  the  attention  and 
interests  of  men  must  ever  be  engaged  wiU»  the  revelation 
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rather  than  the  nspiration.  The  reality  of  the  latter  is  a  small 
matter  apart  from  the  character  of  the  former.  '  The  essential 
function  of  inspiration  is  the  formation  of  the  peuoralihes — 
both  the  minds  for  the  thought  and  the  thought  icr  cue  minds 
-,  MI.;  «"  * 'i  :  i»r'_.(.  *  HIM  i«!,,  ,1  the  essential 
,'u  •.  •  —<»,•'  i  '  i-i  ,M  •  •»  ,i  ,  '  •  >•  •  ::  —literature, 
r  •  "  r,  ^'"-  •»  -  -  o'  w  u  -  '  -a!  *  i  -ias  created,' 
]{,  <  r  -  -  I.,  a  ,,.  •!  •  k  >  i  i  -  'o  •  •  .i»  ,»  e  inarticulate 
divine  and  the  articulate  human.  How  can  the  former  be  a 
guarantee  for  the  latter?  And  m  so  far  as  inarticulate,  how  is 
the  inspiration  of  Hebrew  prophets  and  Christian  apostles  to  be 
distinguished,  from  that  of  Hindu  or  Persian  poet  or  sage?  It 
is  true  that  'the  inspiration  of  the  men  who  read*  is  made  'as 
intrinsic  and  integral  an  element  in  the  idea  of  revelation  as 
tut  ni-niiuiion  of  the  men  who  wrote.1  But  in  both  cases  the 
L'leorv  prono->cs  a  test  which  has  all  the  subjectivity  of  the 
appeal  to  tne  iestimonium  Spirvtus  Sancti  without  the  recog- 
nition of  the  divine  quahfty  of  the  revelation  itself  which  enters 
into  the  latter.  Ir  «-ooin».  opj  i  i'Ko  to  the  same  kind  of  criticism 
•wli  ch  Sir  Win  Ham  l-oi1,  in  a  well-known  essay,  applied  to 
6jpo  1  r1^.  -  mei'iph.MMiMl  i.ioory :  the  intellectual  intuition  being 

<  \  "   ence  of  consciousness,  is  no  help  to  the 

<  '  of  what  it  alone  cr       "<•  .      .      .'»  ••' 

«     personality,  and     -1  •  • 

Absolut,  i"1.  i   i   i   i>"' ~          i •  writes;  m  writing  therefore 
about  X  v  '•!>  i;'.,o,  "t  \.         i>  what  is  to  him  as  zero.'   What, 
•  *     '  -    N  ,  •  •  •  '     i      "ation  which  man  gives  to 

i      .  <»  ,10,",    possession,  m  which  it  is 

»•  *•:       :'.  i'<'i  -  '•  is 

These  instances  serve  to  illustrate  the  difficulties 
P  mounding  the  question.  It  is  probable  that  no 
''ii'oiy  of 'm-pii.'ilion  wOl  ever  solve  all  these 
:iim<''ilTi-  •»  o«  l»o  i-'  aided  as  entirely  -nti-fiioloiy. 
It  may  be  fully  and  freely  recognised  i  !i;i :  t  !sc  i>. 
has  a  unique  excellence  of  its  own,  qualities  which 
set  it  apart  from  even  the  greatest  literary  achieve- 
ments of  the  race,  while  yet  it  has  been  constructed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  human  element,  the  pecu- 
liarities and  even  the  limitations  of  its  writers, 
have  been  consistently  maintained.  In  two  re- 
spects, we  of  this  age  <°!0  pci'iaps  in  a  more 
favourable  position  for  ('lal'r.jr  unli  the  question 
than  those  who  have  gone  beiore  us.  On  the  one 
?I.'M>:.:M  |  <•  "\* ,  «>••»  ;  ,re  the  Christian  religion 
;,!i.,  !•  *•':,;  ..'  *  v.  , "  ,  •  non-Christian  religions 
,  .» .,  i  •  ;  •••!',  !  o<i  v  •••  it  luOu  \iiif v.1!  (<1<  ,-,  tl  .1, 
s\  mpathy  which  in  earlier  t.'1:-.  -  v  •  •<  iii  •  ,r«1,'1  ••  '»,. 
On  the  other,  a  closer  and  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  itself  as  a  living  book  and  not 
as  a  mere  repertory  of  proof  texts,  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  our  time.  'Criticism  has,  by  bringing 
the  sacred  books  into  relation  with  sacred  history, 
done  «-OTM cdiin^  to  restore  them  to  their  real  and 
living  significance  ...  by  binding  the  book  and 
the  people  together,  and  then  connecting  both  with 
the  providential  order  of  the  world,  it  has  given  us 
back  the  idea  of  the  God  who  lives  in  history 
through  His  people,  nml  a  people  who  live  for  Him 
through  His  word }  ^1  "nh b?i .in,  /  c.  p.  608).  What- 
ever be  the  results  of  the  literary  analysis  of  the 
biblical  books,  or  the  bearing  of  archaeological 
discovery  upon  the  history  they  record,  this  is  the 
aim  of  historical  criticism,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  service  it  has  rendered  to  classical 
and  Oriental  literature  may  be,  and  must  be, 
rendered  to  the  B.  also.  As  a  rn-t  of  -"*,  th*»t 
practice  which  we  have  noticed  o  •>!'>,"  |1'<* 
thought  of  the  B.  in  its  developm-  •••  ;r  -i  i  •:  cry 
it  through  its  successive  represen  :,•"!-,  i>  o,  •  S 
highest  significance  and  value.  In  any  case  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  B.  contains  the  most 
ancient  and  most  authentic  documents  bearing 
upon  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  especially 
upon  the  person  and  work  of  its  Founder,  This 
gives  to  it  an  interest,  if  not  an  authoiity,  which 
cannot  be  disputed.  Of  the  revelation  which  we 
belie  veto  have  come  through  Chiist,  it  is  the  early 
and  reliable  record.  To  it,  therefore,  the  Church 
of  later  ages  has  naturally  turned  to  correct  her 
aberrations,  and  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  her  life. 
What  the  B.  has  been  to  individuals  cannot  be 
told.  If  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  meaning, 
and  is  not  a  succession  of  fortuitous  circumstances, 
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we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  centre  of  that 
history  in  Christ,  and  the  animating  force  of  its 
later  stages  in  the  spiritual  movement  He  inaugu- 
rated. Without  the  B.  this  movement  could  not 
be  understood,  or  its  influence  continued  and 
extended.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
God  whose  ]•  O.M\,UV  has  ruled  and  shaped  the 
history,  who  k  s:-  >\  moved  and  spoke  in  Christ, 
has  t  i-o  Iii-j  i  v  the  B.  and  made  it  what  it  is — 
the  ».  .n"i!-»  01  :  le  highest  spiritual  J'oi.j'M,  Hi 
purest  moral  guidance  man  has  knov  it  is  n^  • 
invites  inquiry,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  historical 
development.  Sacred  scholarship  must  finish  the 
work  upon  it  which  it  b:  -  •»•  ;•  n  M.  But  withal  the 
B.  remains,  and  will  i.iii.u,,  L!K  most  precious 
heritage  of  mankind. 

T.  .  i  -i  \ ,  r  ii"  -  T:  '  Literature  relating  to  the  first  part  of  this 
i*r  b  o  v  '[  'o  ».*..  id  in  connexion  with  the  several  special 
articles  (CANON,  TEXT,  etc.)  to  which  reference  is  made.  On  the 
subjects  of  Eevelation  and  Inspiration,  any  of  the  great  dog- 
mauc  works,  or  any  Historv  of  Doctnivs,  nwv  be  consulted,  as 
vv^ll  as  ai  doles  in  such  FucritiopiU'cLat  as  me  EncycL  Brit^ 

r  '  i\".  ^l1,*  Hit  "I0£.  '.'I1*"  -  I'  ,"V  \  '    II  (    I     O-  yi] 

">l(,  .N  rij,  v>v,  IV  »:•  » ,  /,  f'bi-J'  >>i  , 
Waussen,  /  v  '>  /  <t  "  ,  «T.  in  » -'>:•  '» 't  •  /.  ' .  T«  ."  L'OIK  ! , 
Revelation  ni."  •'*'•'  II  ."".  i.-u  -,•  v1  •,  Hi  ,  *,'<**  Lsavt  ,  , 
which,  after  dealing  wil  >  '  i<  u^  ,\  ,  ,  <l  ii  ip  uvu-o:  t 

*•.«''    '.    •(    »1iO  *»iTtar  cm1    Mrvi  .is1.-!     v    «.!•';  Lecture  the 
:nu..   c  i-.i  11 1 1 1*  du-'i  •  t  H.LUI  «*•»  o,  Ii  -    •     <»is 

A.  STEWART, 

BICHRI  (T»).— In  2  S  201  Sheba  is  called  'the 
son  of  Bichri  ;  translate  rather  *the  Bichrite/  Le. 
a  member  of  the  clan  which  traced  its  descent  to 
Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (Gn  4621}. 

J.  F.  STENNING. 

BID,  bade,  bid  (2  K  518,  Zeph  I7)  or  bidden  (Mt 
and  Lk  passim),  e  to  invite '  to  a  feast,  etc.  (now 
archaic  or  local) ;  1  S  918- S2  (*r®),  Zeph  I7  '  he  hath 
bid  his  guests '  (^n^n,  BV  ( sanctified '  with  a  ref .  to 
1  S  165) ;  Mt  22s  *  sent  for  his  servants  to  call  (/caX^w) 
them  that  were  bidden  (also  KaX^w,  but  in  perf. 
ptcp.)  to  the  wedding '  (RV  *  marriage  feast ').  In 
1  Co  1027  *  If  any  of  them  that  believe  not  bid  you 
to  a  feast'  (mA&o,  with  no  word  for  *  feast ?) ;  Lk 
1412  *  lest  they  also  bid  thee  again '  (am/caX^&>). 

To  bid=to  command,  is  common  ;  but  notice  Lk 
961,  Ac  1821  *  bid  farewell '  (airordo-<roju.at,  used  in  Mk 
B46  *when  he  had  sent  them  away/  BV  *  taken 
leave  of  them  ' ;  Ac  1818  *  took  his  leave  of  * ;  2  Co 
218  'tsikin?  my  leave  of ' ;  Lk  14s3 '  forsaketh,'  EV 

*  renounceth ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

BIDE,  Wis  812  'they  shall  "bide  my  leisure* 
(irepw&w,  translated  c  wait  for }  Ac  I4,  so  RV  here). 

*  Bide 3  is  mostly  replaced  in  mod.  Eng.  by  '  abide  * 
(which  see).  J.  HASTINGS. 

^  BIDK1B  ("ipi5,  possibly  for  1571? ;  but  this  and 
similar  corn  ructions  are  highly  uncertain). — A  chief 
officer  of  A  hah  and  subsequently  of  Jehu  (2  K  9s5). 

C.  F.  BrotNET. 
BIER.— See  BURIAL. 

BIGTH1  (wpp  Est  I10).— One  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
or  chamberlains  of  fcinjr  Aha^iioni-,.  For  the  name 
compare  Abagtha  \in.)  iind  Bi^tlian  (221).  In  the 
the  names  are  different,  Ba/oaft  Bw/>a^  B, 
taking  the  place  of  Bigtha. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 
BIGTHAN  (ftp  Est  221),  BIGTH1NA  (xypp,  62).— 
One  of  two  chamberlains  or  eunuchs  of  Ahasuerua 
(Xerxes)  who  conspired  against  the  king's  life. 
Their  treachery  was  discovered  and  foiled  by 
Mordecai  B.  M.  BOYD. 

BIGY1I  (i»).—l.  A  companion  of  Zerab.  (Ezr 
22=Keh  77,  at  Ezr  2«=Neh  719,  Ezr  814,  where  the 
name  appears  as  the  head  of  a  family  of  returning 
exiles).  2.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
(JS'eh  1016).  See  GENEALOGY.  J.  A.  SBLBIE. 
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BILB1B  (-rfc,  LXX  BaA5d5,  'Bel  hath  loved1?). 
—Described  in  Job  211  as  one  of  Job's  three  friends. 
He  is  called  *  the  Shuhite,3  indicating  his  descent 
from  Shuah  (aw),  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gn  253).  Abraham  is  described  as  sending  Shuah, 
with  other  sons  of  concubines,  to  *the  East 
country,'  and  Ms  descendants  probably  lived  in  a 
district  of  Arabia  not  far  from  Idumsea.  The 
region  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  trans- 
Hauran  Schakka,  or  the  2a/c/cala  of  Ptolemy,  to  the 
east  of  Batanaaa.  The  LXX  describes  B.  as  r&v 
"Savxat&v  rtipawos.  For  a  description  of  the  part 
taken  by  B.  in  the  colloquies,  see  JOB,  BOOK  OF. 
It  may  be  here  briefly  said  that  his  position  is  in 
every  sense  intermediary  between  Eliphaz  and 
Zophar.  He  speaks  after  the  one  and  before 
the  oLne?;  his  speeches  are  shorter  than  those 
of  Eliphaz,  longer  than  those  of  Zophar.  He 
is  also  more  violent  than  the  older  and  graver 
Eliphaz,  but  less  blunt  and  coarse  than  the  third 
spokesman  who  follows  him.  He  speaks  threa 
times,  in  chapters  8,  18,  and  25,  the  last  time  very 
briefly.  W.  T.  DAVISOST. 

BILE1M  (oyfa),  1  Ch  670.—  A  Levitical  city  of 
Manasseh,  the  same  as  Ibl^am  of  Jos  1711,  Jg  I27,"  2  K. 
&** ;  prob.  the  mod.  Became  (see  Moore  on  Jg  I27). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

BILG&H  (n#3  Cheerfulness ').—!.  Head  of  the 
15th  course  of  priests  (1  Ch  2414).  2.  A  priest  who 
returned  with  Zerub.  (Neh  125-18).  The  same  as 
Bilgai  (Neh  10s),  H.  A.  WHITE. 

BILGAL—See  BiLGAH. 

BILHAH,  PERSON  (nnfc,  BdXXa;  in ,  B  of  1  Ch  718 
BaXa/x ;  Bala,  Bara). — A  slave-girl  given  to  Kachel 
by  Laban,  Gn  2929  (P),  and  by  her  to  Jacob  as  a 
concubine,  Gn  30s* 4  ( JE) ;  the  mother  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  Gn  304- 7  (JE)  S525  (P)  4625  (B),  1  Ch  713. 
She  was  guilty  of  incest  with  Reuben,  Gn  3522  (P). 
The  etymology  is  uncertain.  These  narratives 
an.1  'in*,' ""-i,/!  ^  r.ro  to  be  regarded  as  embodying 
•'jnl\  i  •;  :  i  «SM-  H-  to  the  origin  and  mutual  rela- 
ih-i:-  1*1  i!:o  t:i  »  -,  rather  than  personal  history. 
Tribes  are  traced  to  a  concubine  ancestress,  because 
they  were  a  late  accession  to  Israel. 

W.  H.  BENNETT. 

BILHAH,  PLACE  (.1575,  A  BaXaa',  B  \\fr\\d,  73///V-. 
-—A  Simeonite  city.  1  Ch  429 = Baalah  ( n?j/3),  J  os  152J ; 
Balah  (r^;),  Jos  19%  and  (?)  Baalath  (n^3),  Jos  1944, 
1  K  918,  2  Ch  86,  Site  uncertain.  Kittel  (Sacred 
Books  of  OT,  1  Ch  4™)  proposes  to  point  n0fa 
Balhah ;  cf .  VSS  and  parallel  passages. 

W,  ft  BENNETT. 

BILH1N  (icfa).— 1.  A  Horite  chief,  the  son 
of  Ezer  (Gn  Se27^!  Ch  I42).  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin,  son  of  Jediael,  and  father  of  seven  sons 
who  were  heads  of  houses  in  their  tribe  (1  Ch  710). 
See  GENEALOGY.  B.  M.  BOYD. 

BILL.— 1.  A  bill  of  divorce  or  divorcement.  Dt 

241- 8,  Is  501,  Jer  38  (nn*-$  n^c?  sfyher  /  nrjtt  utl> .  !  i  i.  '  a 
wiit  of  cut  tiii^r  off*  (see  Driver  on  Dt  241,  who 
compares  Sn  £V '  dirdr«/te  cuM?,  'cut  her  off')  j  Mk 
104  (.jtJVov  aVooreurlov,  the  LXX  trtt  of  $$pher 
MrttlMh;  also  used  Mt  531  AV,  EV  'writing  of 
divorcement  * ;  and  197,  AV  as  581,  BV  as  Mk  104). 
See  MARRIAGE. 

2.  A  debtor's  written  account,  Lk  166- 7  (TR  r5 
7/jc£/>t^a,  edd.  rA  yyw£/^ara,  BV  *  bond J).  Edersheim 
(Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  272  f.)  points  out  that  the 
Gr.  word  here  employed  was  sometimes  used  in 
rabbinical  writings  (flebraised  gerammation),  and 
corresponded  with  the  Syr.  s/ntre,  which  denotes 
'writings'  that  were  either  formal,  when  they 
weie  signed  by  witnesses  and  the  Sanhedrin  of 
three ;  or  informal,  when  only  the  debtor  himself 


BIETH 

signed.    The  latter  were  most  frequently  written 

on  wax,  and  thus  easily  altered.    See  DEBT. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BILSH1N  (flppa  'inquirer').—  A  companion  of 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr239  Neh77=Bee!saras,  1  Es58).  See 
GENEALOGY. 

BIMH&I*  (Vno?  for  'D-p  *  son  of  circumcisioB  '  ?).— 
A  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Ch  7s8). 

BINE  A  (**#&).—  A  descendant  of  Jonathan  (1  Ch 


BDTNtJI  («a?  'a  building').—  1.  Head  of  a  family 
that  returned  with  Zerub.  (Neh  715=Bani  of  Ezr 
210).  2.  A  Levite  (Ezr  S33  (prob.  =  Bani  of  Neh  81 
and  Bunni  of  Neh  94),  Neh  12s).  3,  A  son  of  Pahath- 
moab  (Ezr  1080  =Balnuus  of  1  Es  931).  4.  A  son  of 
Bard  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  lo38). 
There  appears  to  be  a  confusion  in  some  instan- 
ces between  the  similar  names  *«:?,  *}|,  w.  See 
BAVVAI,  GENEALOGY.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

BIRDS.—  See  FOWLS. 


BIRSHA  (wi?,  etym.  and  meaning  unknown).  — 
King  of  Gomorrah  at  the  time  of  Cnedorlaomer's 
invasion  (Gn  142). 

!J7rt7li.  \i--->  i  •  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the 
Orientals  generally  (comp.  Herod,  i.  136,  of  the 
Persians),  a  high  value  was  placed  upon  the 
possession  of  children  (see,  e.g.,  Gn  163  293LM  301, 
1  S  I6  2*,  2  K  414,  Ps  1273-5),  and  especially  of  sons 
(see  1  S  I11,  Jer  2015,  Job  33),  while  childlessness 
was  regarded  as  a  heavy  reproach  (Gn  3028,  Lk 
I25)  and  punishment  (2  S  6*S  Hos  911-14).  Par- 
turition  seems  generally  to  have  been  easy  (Ex  I19, 
yet  see  Gn  316),  as  it  is  with  Syrian  ana  Arabian 
women  at  the  present  day,  and  cases  in  which  the 
mother  died  in  childbirth  (Gn  3518,  1  S  420)  were 
I'm)  !i!/!y  nuite  exceptional.  From  the  phrase  used 
u:  «,.';'  ,'*•-•,  cf.  308,  it  has  been  supposed  that  in 
early  times  the  child  was  actually  born  upon  its 
father's  knees  (see  Nowack,  &eb.  Archaol,  i.  165), 
according  to  customs  of  which  traces  are  found  in 
several  primitive  peoples  (Ploss,  Das  Weib*  ii. 
177  ff.)  ;  or  at  least  that  the  newly-born  infant  was 
placed  in  its  father's  lap  as  a  token  of  recognition 
and  adoption.  We  find,  however,  no  clear 
reference  to  such  customs  in  historical  times. 
Indeed,  the  father  was  not  present  at  the  birth  of 
the  child  (Jer  2015)  ;  the  mother  was  attended  by- 
other  women  (1  S  420),  and  the  assistance  of  a  mid- 
wife was  often  called  in  (Gn  3517  3S28,  Ex  lls«- 
Compare  article  MinwiFE).  The  newly-born 
infant,  after  its  navel-cord  had  been  cut,  was 
bathed  in  water,  rubbed  with  salt,  nrul  i  iii;>|nk>l  iis 
swaddling-clothes  (Ezk  164,  Lk  27).  TV  pun  iuio 
of  rubbing  infants  with  salt  is  still  rouiiniMi  niiio"" 
the  fellaheen  of  Pal.,  who  believe  that  children 
are  strengthened  and  hardened  by  this  means 
(ZDPV  iv.  p.  63).  The  child  received  its  name 
from  the  mother  (Gn  2982ff-  30,  I  S  I20,  1  Ch  49)  or 
from  the  father  (Gn  1615  1719,  Ex  222,  Hos  I4*; 
see  especially  Gn  3518),  the  choice  of  name  being 
often  determined  by  special  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  birth.  In  later  times,  at  any  rate,  a 
boy  received  his  name  at  his  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day  (Lk  I59  221).  The  mother  was  regarded 
as  unclean  for  the  space  of  seven  -f  thirty-  three 
days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  for  fourteen  -f 
sixty-six  days  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  (Lv 
V2).  Tliis  difference  may  probably  be  explained 
from  the  belief,  which  existed  also  elsewhere,  that 
the  «>ym|>(omiof  a  piicrpcinl  state  continued  longer 
in  tie  lactjer  case  (Hrppocr.  ed.  Kulm,  i.  392  j 
Dillmann  on  Lv  125).  See  PURIFICATION.  The 
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firstborn,  when  a  son,  1  '  o  J",  and  must 

therefore   be   redeemed  ,     •    3420)  for  the 

sum  of  five  shekels  (Nu  1815f-).  The  child  was 
usually  suckled  by  the  mother  {Gn  217,  1  S  lm, 
1  K  3s*),  but  a  nurse  (njy'o)  is  sometimes  mentioned 


(Gn  2459  358,  2  K  II2)  ;  it  was  not  fully  weaned 
for  two  or  three  years  (2  Mac  727  ;  cf.  1  S  1J2-24),—  in 
Mohammedan  law,  indeed,  mothers  are  bidden  to 
suckle  their  children  for  at  least  two  years,—  and 
the  completion  of  the  weaning  was  sometimes 
celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gn  2I8).  H.  A.  WHITE. 

BIRTHDAY*—  The  custom  of  observing  a  birth- 
day as  a  festival  seems  to  have  been  widely  spread 
in  ancient  times.  Herodotus  (i.  133)  speaks  of  this 
practice  among  the  Persians.  In  Gn  4020  we 
hear  of  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  king 
of  E^ypt,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  the 
inscriptions  of  Kosetta  and  Canopus  bear  witness 
to  the  same  custom,  '  The  birthdays  of  the  kings 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  holy,  no  business  was  done  upon 
them,  and  all  classes  indulged  in  festivities  suit- 
able _OI'M»  occasion  '(  Vs'J  ic'M-on?  /!  iirirnt  Jsji>tft(i'\  t,s, 
1847,  v.  290).  For  Roman  birthdays,  cf.  MaiV  nardti 
Privatleben  d.  Romer,  i.  244  f  .  According  to  2  Mac 
67  the  birthdays  of  the  Syrian  kings  were  com- 
memorated every  month  by  means  of  sacrifices,  of 
which,  in  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the 
Jews  were  forced  to  partake.  In  the  Gospels  (Mt 
146,  Mk  621)  we  read  of  the  feast  made  by  Herod 
Antrpas  to  his  nobles  on  his  birthday,  on  which 
occasion  the  daughter  of  Herodias  danced  before 
the  guests.  The  proper  Greek  term  for  such  festival 
is  rd,  y€v£9\ia  (cf.  Jos.  Ant,  II.  v.  3),  rd  y&foia  being 
used  to  denote  a  feast  j'om^ion.oKitinjjr  «  person's 
death  (Herod,  iv.  26);  l»:u  ii:  later  (ii^ck  we  find 
r&  yzv  Area  and  similar  phrases  used  in  the  sense  of 
buthday  (Bio  Cassius,  xlvii.  18,  Ivi.  46,  Ixvii.  2; 
Alciphro,  iii.  18,  55  ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iv.  7  :  rty 
ytvteiov  TjfjLtpav).  The  meaning  of  r&  y&fota  in  the 
Gospels  has  indeed  been  disputed,  many  com- 
mentators referring  the  word  to  the  anniversary 
of  the  king's  accession  —  a  day  which  we  know  to 
have  been  observed  by  some  of  the  Herodian 
princes  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  xi.  6  :  rty  -fj^pav  r^s  apx???). 
In  support  of  this  view  appeal  is  made  to  the 
Mishna  (Ab.  Sar,  L  3),  where  by  the  side  of  the 
'y&ffout  of  the  kings'  (o»a^  V  *C9"^)i  mention  is 
also  made  of  n^roo  DVT  rnVn  m%  i.e.  l  the  day  of  birth 
and  the  day  of  death/  So  Wieseler,  Beitrage,  p. 
182;  Hausrath,  New  Testament  Times  (E.T.  1880), 
ii.  122;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  (1891),  i.  672. 
But  no  certain  instance  can  be  quoted  from  Greek 
literature  to  support  the  supposed  meaning  of  rh. 
yevfota  ;  and  the  JPal.  Gemara  (Jer.  Ab.  Sar.  i.  39c) 
explains  «TDU»J  as  equivalent  to  birthday.  In  the 
Bab.  Gemara  indeed  (Ab.  Sar.  10a),  where  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  discussed,  the  final  decision 
is  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  'day  of  accession'  j 
but  from  the  context  it  appears  hi'ilily  piobable 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  T«hpu"<Kt->  were 
inning  at  the  moaning  of  an  unknown  word. 

i.  Meyer  on  Mt  14s;  Schuicr,  HJP  I.  ii.  26  f. 

H  A  "WHITE 

BIRTH,  NEW.—  See  REGENERATION.'     BIRTH- 
RIGHT.— See  FAMILY. 


pi 
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BIRZJSJTH  (nijp  Kethibh,  n:^  |Ter£,  AVBirza- 
irith),  1  Ch  781.  —  Apparently  a  town  of  Asher,  prob- 
ably Btr-ez~Zeitt  near  Tyre.  C.  K. 


BISHLAM  (D^aD^-ft  '•,•<•  f  1"".  \  ••  -r  .  • 
of  Artaxerxes  in  Pal.  at  tlu  •:<  ••  •  .••.*•'• 
captivity  under  Zorub.  ,  Ezr  47.  Called  BELEMUS  in 
1  Es  218.  The  LXX  renders  the  name  by  e*  elrfro,  in 
peace,  as  if  it  were  the  greeting  at  the  beginning  of 
the  letter  which  follows.  H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 


BISHOP  (MffKoiros)  and  ELDER  (Trpecr/Stfreposj.— 
The  words  are  too  closely  connected  in  NT  and 
to  be  separated  here*  Fust, 
•  side  the  churches. 

1*  MO-KOTOS  is  common  in  the  general  sense  of  an 
overseer ;  rarer  as  an  official  title.  We  have  (a) 
in  the  flourishing  age  of  Athens,  &r.  sent  to  regu- 
late new  colonies  or  subject  cities  like  Spartan 
harmosts.  They  were  called  ^ri/AeX^rai  in  Kom. 
times,  (b)  After  Alexander,  two  &r.  at  TLera 
are  directed  to  leceive  some  money  and  put  it  at 
interest ;  and  &r.  at  Rhodes  are  municipal  officers 
whose  duties  are  unknown,  (c)  In  LXX  6r,  are 
taskmasters,  as  Is  6017  (JMJ),  or  minor  officers,  aa 
Neh  IP  (i'P9),  or  1  Mac  I51  the  commissioners 
of  Antiochus  who  enforced  idolatry.  IB  LXX 
also,  as  Ps  108s,  we  first  find  the  office  denoted 
by  fata-Koirfy  (d)  In  the  3rd  cent.  A.p.  we  have 
<-TT.  as  municipal  officers  in  about  ten  inscriptions 
from  Batansea,  the  Decapolis,  and  those  parts, 
where  they  seem  to  have  had  some  authority  over 
sacred  revenues  (rd  rod  6eov).  Of  its  use  (e]  for  the 
treasurers  of  private  associations  there  are  no  very 
clear  traces.  The  common  word  was  ^rijueXiynfc,  as 
with  the  Essenes, 

2.  irpeirp&repos.'  The  city  councils  in  Rom.  times 
were  commonly  called  /?oi/Xo,/,  not  yepowlat  or 
irpeffpvrtpia,.  TLO.&  yepovptai,  of  which  Trpeffptrepoi 

were  members,  were  not  private  societies,  but 
corporations  for  purposes  like  the  games,  or  the 
worship  of  the  city-god,  or  the  burial  of  their 
members.  Their  officers  were  Trpoonrdrcu,  dpxovres, 
TrpoTrjyo^evoi.  (b)  The  Jewish  cities  of  Pal.  were 
governed  by  a  /SovA^  of  7,  or,  in  larger  places,  23 
irp.  (QMpi).  These  formed  a  court  of  justice,  and 
may  have  managed  the  synagogue.  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Antioch,  Alexandria,  etc.  was 
on  the  same  lines,  except  that  in  Rome  there  were 
several  such  corporations. 

Now,  though  the  Lord  commanded  His  disciples 
to  form  a  society,  there  is  no  indication  that  either 
He  or  Ris  apostles  ever  prescribed  any  definite 
form  for  it.  We  should  therefore  expect  to  find 
them  following  existing  models  till  the  new  spiiit 
of  the  society  began  to  express  itself  in  new 
forma. 

In  NT  we  have  fairly  frequent  mention  of 
bishops  pii'l  oV<>r-  (|«i--n£<s  collected  in  art. 
CHURCH  Go M  ivn  \r  ,  -uul  ihe  two  offices  seem 
much  the  same.  This  is  proved  thus :— (1)  Bishops 
and  elders  are  never  joine"  Jo-  O^.«MV  like  bishops 
and  deacons,  as  separate  < !«  -  o.  officials.  (2) 
Ph  I1 '  to  bishops  and  deacons '  (no  article).  If  there 
had  been  a  distinct  order  of  elders,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  omitted.  So  1  Ti  3  passes  over  the 
elders,  though  (517)  there  certainly  were  elders  at 
Ephesus,  and  had  been  (Ac  2017)  for  some  time 
past.  Conversely,  Tit  P*7  passes  over  bishops, 
describing  elders  in  tht'ir  place,  unc  in  nearly  the 
same  words.  (3)  The  lii-'ioj  s  de-ftribod  to  Timothy, 
the  elders  of  1  Ti  517,  and  those  of  1  P  5a,  have  dis- 
t>(  \"\  i«;  -'•»•, il  functions.  So,  too,  have  the  elders 
o!  \  i  '•*•  i  i  :i'  « !i->se  described  to  Titus.  (4)  The  same 
persons  seem  to  be  called  bishops  and  elders  (Ac 
2017'  28,  Tit  I5*  7  tva,  Ka,ra<rTtf<rys  Trpeo-fivrtpovs  .  .  .  fct 
y&p  ri>y  tirlcFKoirov  K.T,\.).  The  words  are  also 
-yno'iyiiH  in  Clement  ad  GOT.  xlii.  44,  and  (by 
\;upli('»roii)  in  /''"n'w ///'/,  xv.,  and  Polycarp,  Phil.  i. 
it  i*  only  in  Tgiinuus  that  the  bishop  takes  a 
distinct  position.  The  general  equivalence  of  the 
two  offices  hi  the  apostolic  age  seems  undeniable, 
though  so  far  we  must  not  assume  that  every 
bishop  was  an  elder  or  vice  versdt  or  that  there 
never  were  any  minor  differences  between  them. 
The  difference  of  name  may  of  itself  point  to  some 
difference  of  origin  •  nn<l  t,hw  i*  our  next  ouof  ion. 

As  regards  elders,  it  seem-  l"K<"y  ir.i  •,*;.«•  »>'  in  • 
comes  from  Jewish  sources.  'I  h-ko  iMvNaliojL  \  li..lr 
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hinted  at  in  Lk  2226  (hardly  in  Ac  56  ve&repoi :  cf.  10 
vecivtaKoi) ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that 
the  clmrch.es  (even  those  not  of  Jewish  origin) 
largely  followed  the  ii1:,""^  mi  MI*  of  the  syna- 
gogue. Their  meeting  is  actually  called  trwaywy^ 
in  Ja  22,  and  the  Ebionites  retained  the  name  even 
in  the  4th  cent.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  at 
once,  that  if  the  office  and  the  name  were  adopted 
from  the  Jews,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  duties 
were  even  originally  quite  those  of  the  o^p]  of  the 
synagogue. 

The  origin  of  bishops  is  more  doubtful.  The 
name  may  perfectly  well  be  Jewish,  though  the 
early  connexion  of  the  word  with  Gentile  churches 
is  against  this.  The  LXX  use  of  MO-KOTTOS  and 
&n<nc0T^  may  have  suggested  it ;  but  Gentile  Chris- 
tians might  have  found  a  still  readier  hint  in  the 
general  meaning  of  the  word,  combined  with  its 
freedom  from  special  associations  with  idolatry. 
Yet  on  the  other  side  is  the  connexion  of  bishops 
with  deacons,  and  Clement's  direct  appeal  to  Is  6(r7. 
The  question  is  best  left  undecided. 

APPOINTMENT. — In  the  first  age  popular  election 
and  apostolic  institution  seem  to  have  been  co- 
ordinate. The  Seven  (Ac  6s- 8)  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  instituted  by  the  apostles  with  prayer 
and  laying  on  of  hands.  Something  similar  seems 
indicated  for  the  Lycaonian  elders,  though  x€LP°- 
rop^ffavrey  (Ac  1423)  grammatically  refers  to  the 
apostles  who  by  prayer  with  fastings  commended 
them  to  the  Lord.  The  elders  in  Crete  are  ap- 
pointed (Tit  I5  tva.  Karao-rtfo-vs)  by  Titus,  and  appar- 
ently the  bishops  at  Bphesus  by  Timothy  in  like 
manner,  though  1  Ti  S^2,  He  62  seem  not  specially 
concerned  with  the  matter  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  \vr>  no  --o'l  :l,r  election.  In  any  case 
Timothy  01  T  MI*-  \\pi\-i  'inM:  to  approve  the  candi- 
date before  instituting  him :  so  that  the  particular 
description  of  hi  •. '"  ""••!''••:  -ieed  not  mean 
that  they  had  to  -•/•••  •  .  •  first  instance. 
As  soon  as  we  get  outside  NT  (Teaching,  xv., 
Clement,  xliv.  liv.)  popular  election  becomes  very 
conspic  ••  .  •  *:••  '  •  i'1  •  •!•••  r*-  <\  *  "" 
formal  ••  •"»  '.  i  •,'•!••;  ••  '  :  •  i  .'. 

to  the  apostle  even  in  the  conveyance  "of  special 
gifts  (1  Ti  414,  where  the  contrast  of  perk  with  the 
5i&  of  2  Ti  I6  may  indicate  their  secondary  position) ; 
and  when  the  unlocal  ministry  died  out,  they 
would  act  alone  In  the  institution  to  local  office. 
How  soon  an  episcopate  was  developed  is  a  further 
question ;  and  very  much  a  question  of  words,  if 
the  development  was  from  below. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  the  outline  of 
the  process  was  much  the  same  in  all  church 
offices — first  designation,  then  institution  by  prayer 
with  (at  least  commonly)  its  symbo!>  ;,«•»:,  :,,H- 
ments  of  laying  on  of  hands  and  ",  -IT,;'.  !{•;[ 
there  is  one  all-important  distinction,  i!:,'l  :f  .'!•> 
d (signal  ion  to  local  office  was  by  popular  election, 
that  to  unlocal  office  was  by  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Ac  132,  of  Apostles ;  1  Ti  414 118,  apparently 
of  an  Evangelist,  2  Ti  45). 

DUTIES.  —  (1)  General  Superintendence. — Elders 
in  Ac  2028,  1  Ti  517,  Tit  F,  1  P  52-8  (icaraKvp.  is 
tcvptefaiv  done  the  wrong  way),  bishops  in  1  Ti  35. 
Indicated  /r^vV;/  IM  Kp/Sfpi/rVets,  ^riX^^ets,  1  Co 
1228;  moro  <h  in-  !y  Eph  4il  TOI>S  5£  wotpfras  ical 
&5a<r/c<lXov$,  so  pointedly  contrasted  with  the 
unlocal  officers.  So  irpoiarA^evoi  1  Th  512,  Ro  128 
remind  us  of  the  Jbishops  and  elders,  1  Ti  34  irpoi<rrd- 
fjievov,  517  irpoeoTuJrcs.  The  Tp/oiV^ot  or  irpotjy,  also 
of  HelS7-1*-34,  and  of  Clement,  ad  Cor.  i.  26,  37, 
may  be  set  down  as  bishops  or  elders,  for  (a)  men 
entitled  to  obedience  must  have  other  than  the 
purely  spiritual  functions  of  the  unlocal  ministry  ; 
(b)  the  bishops  at  Corinth  evidently  own  no  higher 
authority,  so  that  they  must  themselves  be  the 


Under  this  head  we  may  place  the  share  taken 
by  the  elders  (a)  at  Jerus.,  m  the  deliberations  oi 
the  apostles  (Ac  156)  and  in  the  reception  held 
by  James  (Ac  2118)  ;  (b)  elsewhere,  in  the  laying 
of  hands  on  Timothy,  1  Ti  414. 

(2)  Teaching.  —  1  Th  512  TrpoiVrd/teyot  admonishing 
in  the  Lord,  i  Ti  32  the  bishop  apt  to  teach,  5" 
elders  who  toil  in  word  and  teaching,  Tit  I9  the 
elder  or  bishop  must  be  able  to  teach,  and  to  con- 
vince the  gainsayers. 

Preaching  is  rather  connected  with  the  unlocal 
ministry  ;  but  in  its  absence  the  whole  function  of 
public  worship  would  necessarily  devolve  on  the 
local.  This  may  be  hinted  He  137-  17-  24  (no^officers 
named  but  TiyoufjxvoL),  and  in  any  case  it  is  plain 
enough  in  Teaching  -,  xv.,  and  Clement  speaks  of 
bishops  TTpoff<t)£povTG$  r&  5wpa,  which  must  not  be 
limited  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(3)  Pastoral  Care.  —  This  is  everywhere  so  con- 
spicuous that  references  are  hardly  needed. 

To  it  we  may  refer  (a]  visiting  of  the  sick,  with 
a  view  (Ja  514)  to  anointing  and  cure  ;  (b)  care  of 
strangers  and  &  fortiori  of  the  poor,  1  Ti  32,  Tit  1s, 
the  bishop  to  be  <£t\6£«'0$. 

So  far  we  have  not  discriminated  the  duties  of 
bishops  and  elders.  But  was  there  any  difference 
at  all?  Harnack  thinks  that  while  bishops  and 
deacons  had  the  care  of  public  worship  and  the 
poor,  elders  rather  formed  a  court  attached  to  the 
church,  and  as  such  were  occupied  with  govern- 
ment and  discipline.  The  ppi-Piont  identity  of  the 
offices  would  then  be  no  moro  than  an  identity  of 
persons.  The  weightiest  members  of  the  church 
would  naturally  hold  both  offices,  and  give  the 
tone  to  both.  This  theory  explain.^  points  like  the 
difference  of  names  and  the  niaikcd  separation 
between  the  two  classes.  It  may  contain  moie 
than  a  germ  of  the  truth  ;  but  it  cannot  bo  m  <i(  ;•<  "i1 
without  important  reservations,  (a]  Ft  i-  MIS*. 
likely  that  duties  A\  i-ro  m:  i  o  <o  <!c'1ni:  cly  "Cj-ai  a  i  <•<! 
If  the  elders  beg.vi  wiih  'iNcirlino  ari'i  g-  nerpi 
oversight,  they  would  be  likely  soon  to  take  up 
more  spiritual  duties,  as  the  Seven  did.  Those 
who  had  gifts  to  minister  the  word  and  teaching, 
would  rather  be  honoured  than  hindered  ;  so  that 
many  of  them  might  easily  be  doing  pastoral  work 
'•  •>.  If  '  '••  x  v  i  re  bishops  also)  before  the  end  of 
Hi-  ii'o-  o!  !*•"  v.  T;:  i  ;  .•  •  'V  '*"  <-ps  and  elders 
;r  >  s.  "s  tj;!  -s  •'  ''.  '  »',!!;  .so  that  the 
distinction  must  '.;.  ••  '  •  •'  •.  nearly  lost. 

This,  however,  depends  on  their  date.  Harnack 
(Chronolopie,  1897,  p.  484)  still  places  the  relevant 
passages  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent. 
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II     M.  «."  Mk-'N. 

BISHOPRICK Ac  I20  'His  b.  let  another  take* 

(RV  'office*  withmarg.  'Gr.  overseership.3)  The 
Gr.  is  tmtrKQiHi,  which  here  and  in  1  Ti  31  means 
the  office  or  work  of  an  MO-KOTTOS  (see  BISHOP) ;  but 
primarily  and  chiefly  in  NT  describes  God's  visi- 
tation, as  Lk  1944  *  the  time  of  thy  visitation/  1  P 
212  '  the  day  of  v.'  The  same  office  is  described 
in  Ac  I28  as  *  ministry  mul  njio-ilo^ri*  *  (Suucovta  *cai 


J.  HASTINGS. 


BIT,  BRIDLE  (pi,  Jn£,  cftapo,  xaX^<5y).—  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  words  is  not  maintained  in 
AV  and  BV.  1.  pi  resen  (Arab,  rasan)  is  a  halter. 
Thus  in  Job  3011  RV,  *they  have  cast  off  the  bridle 
beifore  me/  the  reference  is  to  a  horse  or  mule  that 
has  slipt  off  the  halter  with  which  he  was  tied,  and 
is  frisking  about  in  the  rough  glee  of  discovered 
freedom.  Such  had  become  the  behaviour  of  the 
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rabble  before  Job.  So  in  Is  3028,  instead  of  fa 
bridle  in  the  jaws  of  the  people,'  read  *  a  halter  on 
the  jaws  of  the  peoples'  (D»DJ?  »$  ^  jcnj. 

2.  am  metheg ;  xoXu^j  (2  K  1928,  Pr  26s,  Is  3729, 
Ja  3s  RV,  Key  14*)  is  a  bridle,  which  includes  the 
bit,  as  the  primitive  bridle  was  simply  a  loop  on 
the  halter-cord  passed  round  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
horse.    Hence  in  Ps  329  RV,  *  whose  trappings  must 
be  bit  and  bridle*  the  meaning  is  rather  bridle 
and  halter,  as  the  two  means  of  holding  them  in. 
The  Psalmist  had  b?-—    '    ,,Y  •;  of  willing  service 
that  only  needed  a  ',,-,<,    ;      .  ,5,  and  the  contrast 
Is  to  the  disinclination  ot  the  horse  and  mule  that 
aeed  3d  bridle  and  halter  to  bring  them  near. 

3.  Dtonz?  malisom,  is  a  mu2zle.     Hence,  *  I  will 
keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle*  (Ps  S91)  should 


MODERN  SYRIAN1  MUZZLE. 

clearly  be  'with  a  muzzle,'  as  in  RVm.  To  lose  the 
distinction  is  here  to  lose  the  meaning,  which  is 
enforced  silence.  A  bridle  is  not  usea  to  keep  a 
horse  from  biting.  The  muzzle  is  the  basket  of 
rope  network  that  was  not  to  be  put  on  the  oxen 
of  the  threshing-floor,  but  must  be  put  over  the 
mouth  of  the  horse,  mule,  or  donkey  that  bites  its 
companions,  the  other  It1  '  '.","  jo  ii'si'si.  1  ,  and  causes 
disarrangement  of  thei  i  i<»;,«.-.  (J.  .V.  MACKIE. 


BITHIAH  (n#?  'ilnnjrlitiT.'  £«.  worshipper,  'of 
J*'),-—  The  daughter  of  a  Phumoh,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Ch 
418).  Whether  Pharaoh  is  to  be  taken  here  as  the 
EOT>.  royal  title  or  as  a  Heb.  proper  name,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  name  B.  may  indicate 
one  who  had  become  a  convert  to  ill  •  v  o'-li'ii  of 
•T,  which  would  favour  the  first  •  i.-'i-s;,oii  il.-:r 
LXX  B  reads  TeXtd).  If  the  other  wife  of  Mered  is 
drrrs  •  r  '  n  -.,s  'the  Jewess,'  RV  (AV  Jehudijah), 
i-1  1-  "  ••  .  -;  .  i  further  strengthen  the  supposition. 
But  the  text  of  1  Ch  417*  18  appears  to  be  defective, 
and  does  not  afford  ground  for  more  than  conjec- 
ture, (See  Kittel,  ad  loc.  in  Haupt.) 

R.  M.  BOYD. 

BITHRON  (jhpM),  2  S  S29,  'the  gorge/  probably 
not  a  proper  name,  —  a  ravine  leading  to  Mahanaim. 

C,  R.  CONDKR. 

BITHYNIA  (BiOwta),  a  country  in  the  north  of 
Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  the  iVopontis  (Sea  of 


Marmora),  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Euxine  (Black 
Sea),  was  boq.ionthcd  to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  74  by 
the  last  king^  JS  icomedes  in.  The  coast  of  Pontus 
was  united  with  it  m  a  single  province  by  Pompey 
m  B.C.  65,  and  the  joint  province  was  administered 
according  to  the  principles  embodied  in  a  lex  Pom- 
peia.  But  the  two  parts  of  the  province  always 
retained  a  certain  distinction  from  one  another ; 
the  official  name  was  regularly  double  (Bithynia  et 
Pontus) ;  there  were  two  high  priests,  the  Bithyni- 
arch  and  the  Pontarch  (like  Asiarch,  Galatarch, 
Lykiarch,  etc.);  and  hence  Pontus  and  B.  are  men- 
tioned separately  in  1 P 1  \  Bithynia  adj  oined  Asia, 
and  hence,  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  prevented 
from  preaching  in  Asia  (Ac  166),  they  naturally 
proceeded  to  wards  B.,  but,  *  ;"•"-•.;, 

were  not  permitted  to  ent<  •  ,  .  .'»*•'• 

towards  the  W.  through  Mysia  till  they  came  out 
at  Troas.  B,  -vvas  a  senatorial  jprov.n  r  ^\  \  \  m-J 
like  Achaia  (which  see) ;  but  Pliny  g.nr  \\  !  i;  on 
a  special  mission  from  the  emperor,  111-3,  and 
wrote  the  reports  to  Trajan  which  give  so  much 
information  about  the  province  and  the  Christians 
in  it.  B.  was  a  rich,  fertile,  peaceful,  and  highly 
civilised  province.  Jews  in  B.  are  mentioned  by 
Philo,  Legatio  ad  Gaium,  §  36  (Mang.  ii.  587) ;  but 
they  are  not  noticed  in  the  list  given  in  Ac  29"11. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Byzantium  (Constantinople), 
along  with,  doubtless,  the  peninsula  at  the  end  of 
which  it  was  situated,  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Bithynict,  et  Pontus,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  ad 
Traj.  Mp.  43,  44.  Two  great  roads  traversed  B., 
one  connecting  Nikomedia  and  Nicsea  (the  two 
chief  cities)  with  Don  •.  :  '  "n"  •  :  \  •  •  .  " 
the  other  connecting*  tnem,  witn  Ancyra  direct — a 
road  which  in  later  times  became  important  as 
the  route  of  European  pilgrims  by  land  to  Jeru- 
salem. 


349-357;  Hard;  •  I'  ,  .  ,  >  i-  <  1  or  i> ,  •  ."  »„,  /;/  "''.a'f,  \ 
Ainsworth  in  J  tit  ;.'».-/  ',*  vjr.  £02  \,,1  i\-  ;  :j  •  •  >» 
Researches  in  As.  M in. ;"  Bitter,  XZeinasien  (Erdftunde  von 
Asien,  vols.  xx.  xxi.),  i.  pp.  650-768 ;  Eamsay,  Mist.  Geogr.  of 
As.  Mir  «P  !*>  o-n  240 ff. ;  Th.  Remaeh,  Numim,.  desRois  de 
Bith.  r  .  *'  i  ,-  >n  the  Bithynian  Chnstians  is  treated  m  all 
Early  Onurcn  nistones  and  m  the  works  on  the  position  of  the 
Church  in  the  empire  by  Neumann,  Hardv,  etc. 

w.  M.  RAMSAY. 

BITTER,  BITTERHESS.— -In  the  literal  sense  of 
b.  to  the  taste,  the  word  occurs  in  such  j»n-a<«a;ro« 
as  Pr  277  (of  food,  opposed  to  sweet),  Ex  15-3,  JaV1 
Rev  811  (of  water),  and  Is  249  (of  strong  drink). 
See  also  article  BITTER  HERBS.  In  most  of  the 
passages,  however,  where  the  words  above  given 
are  used  in  Scripture,  it  is  in  a  figurative  or  tropical 
sense.  The  examples  that  follow  do  not  claim  to 
be  exhaustive. 

1  We  may  note,  in  the  first  place,  the  use 
of  *  bitter*  in  an  objective  sense,  of  cruel,  biting 
words_(cf.  TLKpol  X67ot),  Ps.  64s;  of  the  koeimchs  of 
bhe  misery  -\vlncli  results  from  forsaking  God,  Jer 
219 ;  from  a  life  of  sin  in  general,  Jer  418,  and  of 
impurity  in  particular,  Pr  54.  It  is  applied  to  the 
misery  of  servitude,  Ex  I14 ;  and  to  the  misfortunes 
due  to  bereavement,  Ru  I20,  Am  810. 

ii.  In  a  more  subjective  sense,  bitter  and  bitter- 
less  describe  such  emotions  as  sympathy  in 
bereavement,  Bu  I13,  and  misfortune,  Ezk  27S1  j  the 
poignant  sorrow  of  childlessness,  1  S  I10,  and  peni- 
ience,  Mt  267S;  the  keenness  of  disappointment, 
G-n  27s4  j  and  the  general  feeling  of  misery  and 


wreti 

a  corresp          o         ,_^f    f ? 

by  the  shedding  of 'bitter  tears'  (of.  Homers  vucpfc 

ddtcpvov),  Mt  2675  and  often. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  cases  where 

bitter '  in  the  original  refers  rather  to  fierceness  of 

disposition,  as  in  2S  178  ('  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her 

whelps'),  allied  with  a  readiness  to  take  offence, 
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BITTER  HERBS 


BITUMEN 


Hab  I*  ('the  Chaldaeans,   that  bitter  and  hasty 
nation '),  Jg  1825.     Of.  Eph  431,  Ro  314. 

iii.  Another  set  of  fig.  applications  belongs 
rather  to  the  sphere  of  ethics  than  to  that  oi 
psychology.  Thus  Isaiah  characterizes  those  who 
\yould  subvert  the  fundamental  distinction  oi 
right  and  wrong  as  putting  *b.  for  sweet,  and 
sweet  for  b.J  (520).  So  also  Dt  3232,  where  the 
reference  is  to  the  moral  poison  exhaled  by 
the  corrupt  nations  of  Canaan.  The  same  idea 
of  moral  depravity  is  somewhat  differently  ex- 
pressed in  Dt  2918  (iT),  from  which  (see  LXX  render- 
mg)  are  derived  the  expressions  *  gall  of  bitterness, 
Ac  S23,  and  '  root  of  bitterness,'  He  1215. 

iv.  Finally,  there  is  to  be  noted  the  term,  techn. 
*the  water  of  bitterness  that  canseth  the  curse' 
Nu  518ff-  RV  (cf .  Kautzsch's  tr.  :  das  fluchbringende 
Wasser  des  bitteren  Wehs),  which  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  ordeal  there  described. 

A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

BITTER  HERBS  (D*VJD  merdrim,  vucplfos,  lactucoe 
agrestes). — It  is  hardly  possible  for  an  Oriental  to 
dine  without  a  salad,  and  these  salads  are  composed 
of  many  kinds  of  herbs,  some  mucilaginous,  as  the 
purslane,  Portulaca  oleracea,  L.  ;  others  crisp,  as 
the  cucumber  ;  others  aroma  tic,  as  parsley  ;  others 
bitter,  as  the  watercress,  Nasturtium  officinale, 
L.  ;  the  pepper  grass,  Lepidium  sativum,  L.  ;  the 
endive,  Cichorium  Intybus,  L. ;  the  lettuce, 
Lactuca  sativa,  L.  Such  as  these  and  many 
others  like  them  can  be  found  everywhere,  and 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  Passover  ordinance 
(Ex  128,  Nu  9n).  More  bitter  still  are  the 
numerous  medicinal  plants,  as  colocynth,  worm- 
wood, scammony,  poppy,  and  many  others  which 
were  in  the  prophetrs  eye  when  he  said  (La  315  m), 
*  He  hath  filled  me  with  bitternesses  (wierfirim)  ; 
he  hath  made  me  drunken  with  wormwood.' 

The  use  of  bitter  herbs  at  the  Passover  was  not 
to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
bondage  (Ex  I14),  but,  as  in  the  case  of  bread 
without  leaven,  to  remind  them  of  the  haste 
with  which  they  fled.  A  meal  of  unleavened 
bread,  roast  lamb,  and  a  salad  of  bitter  herbs, 
was  the  simplest  and  quickest  that  could  be  pre- 
pared. G.  E.  POST. 

BITTER  WATER.— See  MEDICINE. 

BITTERN  ("itep,  ibp  Jcippfid,  txivos,  ericius).— 
Gesenius  regards  fyippdd  as  the  same  as  the  Arab. 
fyunfudhf  the  porcupine  ;  and  with  him  agree  most 
of  the  VSS.  Tristram,  Houghton,  and  others 
favour  the  rendering  bittern  of  the  AV.  They 
argue  as  follows  ; — (1)  That  the  porcupine  has  not 
been  noted  as  an  inhabitant  of  ruins.  But  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  bittern,  and  it  is  far  less  prob- 
able that  it  should  be  said  of  the  bittern  than  of 
the  porcupine.  The  bittern  is  a  swamp  bird,  and 
would  not  choose  ruins,  but  reeds  and  fens,  for  a 
residence.  ^  The  porcupine,  however,  is  a  shy 
solitary  animal,  and  might  easily  choose  its  home 
among  the  fallen  columns  of  Babylon  (Is  1428), 
Nineveh  (Zeph  214),  or  Idumsea  (Is  34").  (2)  That 
the  porcupine  could  not  climb  to  the  capitals  of 
columns.  This  is  not  essential,  however,  as  the 
allusion  is  rather  to  the  fallen  stones  of  a  ruin 
than  to  the  capital  of  a  standing  column.  (3) 
That  *  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows'  (Zeph 
214).  Their,  however,  is  not  in  the  original,  and 
we  may  qiiite  as  well  supply  a,  and  understand  by 
1  a  voice '  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  fallen 
stones  and  through  the  empty  casements,  rather 
than  the  grunt  of  a  porcupine,  or  the  booming  of  a 
bittern,  neither  of  whicn  can  be  called  singing. 
(4)  That  porcupines  do  not  frequent  water  pools 
(Is  1428).  This,  however,  is  inconclusive,  since 
Babylon  waa  to  be  a  possession  for  the  Mppdd,  and 


(not  in)  pools  of  water — i.e.  desolate  ruins,  where 
kippdd  could  live,  and  marshes. 

The  passages  in  which  the  name  kippdd  occurs 
are  intended  to  express  desolation  and  the  absence 
of  human  residence.  They  are  parallel  to  a  large 
number  of  similar  ones  in  which  the  desolation  is 
symbolised  by  the  residence  of  various  beasts  and 
birds.  These  are  usually  chosen  because  of  their 
shyness,  and  the  certainty  that  where  they  are 
man  is  far  away.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  in 
every  case  all  of  them,  or  perhaps  any  of  the  par- 
ticular ones,  should  dwell  in  the  ruin.  It  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  bittern  to  dwell  im 
ruins.  The  porcupine,  as  a  man-fearing  animal, 
like  the  cormorant  (RV pelican),  owl,  raven,  dragon 
(RV  jackal),  owl  (RV  ostrich),  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert,  wild  beasts  of  the  island  (RV  wolves),  satyr 
(probably  wild  goat),  screech  owl  (RV  night 
monster),  great  owl  (RV  arrowsnake),  and  vulture, 
represents  the  idea  of  desolation  hi  its  concrete 
form.  In  the  spirit  of  poetic  exaggeration  it  is  said 
(Is  3416),  'no  one  of  these  shall  fail,  none  shall 
want  her  mate.'  To  bind  down  this  exalted 
imagery  to  literalism  would  convert  every  ruin  into 
a  menagerie,  tenanted  by  a  motley  array  of 
fabulous  as  well  as  actual  beasts  and  birds.  With 
the  philological  evidence  in  favour  of  the  knnfudh 
(porcupine),  and  with  the  unsoundness  *  of  the 
foregoing  zoological  objections,  we  may  safely 
follow  the  R  V,  which  makes  it  porcupine. 


PORCUPINE. 

In  the  foreground,  under  the  larger  animal,  are  a  full-grown 
and  a  young  hedgehog. 

The  porcupine,  Hystrix^  cristata,  L.»  is  found 
along  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  lower  mountain 
districts  of  Pal.  and  Syria.  It  feeds  on  roots, 
bark,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  It  inhabits  holes  and 
subterranean  clefts,  and  might  well  find  a  retreat 
among  ruins.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  native?, 
who  know  it  by  its  classical  name  Jcunfudh.  It  is 
about  2  feet  in  length,  independently  of  the  tail, 
which  measures  5  to  6  in.  It  is  covered  with  the 
familiar  quills.  When  the  animal  is  tranquil  they 
lie  appressed  to  its  body*  When  it  is  excited  they 
are  erected.  It  is  noctw*nal  in  its  habits,  and 
seldom  seen  by  man.  G-.  E.  POST. 

BITUMEN  (Gn  11s  105,  4<r0aXro*,  EV  'slime,' 
RVm  ( bitumen  *). — The  mineral  substance  which, 
has  given  to  the  Dead  Sea  the  name  Lacus  Asphal- 
tites  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  ix.),  in  which  case  it  is  mineral 
pitch  of  the  group  of  the  hydrocarbons.  This 
mineral  is  abundant  in  several  Eastern  countries, 
and  was  used  in  very  early  times  as  a  substitute 
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for  mortar  in  the  buildings  of  Chaldasa.*  It  is 
found  in  Persia,  Assam,  Upper  Burma,  .,-  rl'^.Vj-!-- 
at  Rangoon,  at  Baku,  near  the  Caspians  •  \  :  li  :l  o 
valleys  leading  down  from  the  west  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  especially  Wadies  Berejeh  and  Mahawat,  in 
ic  •  ,;r,"7  T!'iJ~1"1  sulphur,  t 

'•£,  *•  ."!  w  in  the  Dead  Sea  "TI*!I.  V  o.-,V  Vv 
derived  from  the  bituminous  ".::•  •>:?:•&»  :/"  .-'•; 
Cretaceous  series,  and  reaches  the  surface  through 
fissuies  in  the  rock.  In  the  case  of  marine  lime- 
stones or  shales  containing  large  quantities  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  either  of  terrestrial  or 
)*  pi"..ail'j  rt""p.in,  bitumenization  may  take  place 
;"(V  Si-Ut'.'t  conditions  of  temneiat^re  and 
moisture,  giving  rise  to  spring-s  01  ji!/  11110:1  or 
petiole-is,  and  from  such  a  source  the  bitumen  of 
the  Dead  Sea  basin  may  be  supposed  to  have  its 
origin.  E.  HULL. 

BIZIOTHI1H  (n^Vp),  Jos  1528.—  A  corruption  for 
$»rta  <  her  villages/  referring  to  Beersheba,  as  the 
LXX  a.1  xfyiat  ai5r«3j>  indicates  {cf.  also  Neh  II27). 

5TT7T?.  '*  -T.  """!  •',  v:>\»  -One  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
or  :•'•  :  ••  '  .'is-i.t  -,  *.,"  k  i  ,•  Vhasueras.  A  suggested 
ety.  s  v  •  »  jy  -^  i  !  '  *  .  '  \"  -  .  '  •  lesteh,  *  bound/  hence 
perhaps  '  eunuch.'  The  LXX  here  reads  Maf<£v  B, 
Ba#»  *'•%  Betted  A.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

BLACK.  —  See  COLOURS.  As  a  subst.  b.  is  found 
in  Sir  1928  AVm,  and  Jer  14a  *they  sit  in  b.  upon 
the  ground.'  As  a  verb,  Bar  6ai  *  their  faces  are 
bed  through  the  smoke  that  cometh  out  of  the 
temple  *  OeAabw).  Blackish,  Job  616  '  b.  by  reason 
of  the  ice  *  (T%  used  here  of  a  turbid  v  •"••:!  TIV 
•black').  J.  '  -*.*I!M:-. 

BLAIHS.—  -See  MEDICINE. 

BL1SPHBMY  (p\a<r<pv)}ji.ta,  vb.  /3Xa<r0i?/ieij>,  adj. 
and  wtbst.  j3Ac£er07?/tos)  is  derived  as  to  its  second 
element  from  $ijtA'Q»  speech,  but  the  etymology  of 
the  first  element  is  still  quite  uncertain,  opluioua 
being  divided  among  p\&irrw  I  injure  (liit*  lour 
wouid  then,  properly,  be  /SXa^t^T/^fa),  £Xd£  slack, 
doltish,  /SdXXw  I  hit  in  throwing  (Eustatn.  ad.  Horn. 
11.  2,  p.  219,  6  rats  ^/tcut  fidXhuv,  \oL3opos),  and 
0aOXos  worf7  T  ,s-s-  i':  ,n!  .  7Mes).  The  usage,  nowever, 
is  distinc,  i-:i«  »•:;.•  !i.  «n  classical  and  NT  Greek  (as 
also  in  Jbv'j  tue  word  is  not  restricted,  as  in 
ordinary  Eng.  phraseology  and  Eng.  law,  to  the 
divine  relation,  but  has  the  general  sense  of 
slanderous,  contumelious  speech  against  either 
God  or  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  classical 
Greek  the  human  relation  is  the  rule,  jSXa^r^^a 
being  only  by  transference  applied  to  the  gods 
(Plato,  Rqp.  381  E)  ;  and,  as  often  as  not,  in  this 
connexion,  it  signifies  a  word  not  so  much  of 
irreverence  as  of  ill-omen  (opp.  to  ed^/ifo),  a  word 
amiss,  an  unlucky  word,  as  when  one  unintention- 
ally prays  for  evil  instead  of  good  (Eur.  Ion,  1189  ; 
Plato,  Legg.  800,  801).  In  the  Heb.  OT  (mostly  in 
the  form  giddeph,  the  word  selected  by  Delitzsch, 
?  ji  his  Hebrew  NT)  and  in  the  LXX  there  is  always 
a  notion  of  contemptuous  sacrilege  in  word  or  act 
(I  Mac  2P)  towiiicU  God  (2  K  19?  cf.  IS22)  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  men  or  things  connected 
with  Him,  e.g.  His  people  (Is  525,  Ps  7418),  His 
champions  (2  Mac  1$4),  His  holy  land  (Ezk  3512), 
His  temple  (1  Mac  7s8)  ;  once,  by  transference, 
towards  a  heathen  god  (Bel9).  In"  NT  the  wider 
classical  usage  appears,  and  there  is  not  always 
the  same  clear  connotation  of  divine  connexion, 
the  word  being  sometimes  equivalent  to  aggravated 
contumely,  or  slander  (cf.  l)em.  pro  Cor.  iv.  12.  3, 
tit  rovrov  roXXdictf  dir&ncw^e  icai 
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fruitau);  Tit  S2,  Mt  1519,  1  Co  1030,  Ro  3s  U16, 
Eph  4S1  (||  Col  3s),  1  Ti  64,  2  P  211.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  ignored  that  the  recognised  relation  of 
God  to  all  created  beings  may  have  induced  the 
choice  of  the  word  ff\aff$ijfAla,  to  express  what  is  in 
the  last  resort  an  offence  against  Him.  (Cf.  the 
OT  use ;  also  the  parallel  in  Sir  316,  and  the  thought 
in  such  passages  as  1  P  217  taken  with  Tit  33.) 

A  special  use  in  NT  touches  the  human  assump- 
tion of  what  is  God's,  the  degradation  of  the 
infinite  glory  of  the  •'.•Mr.)  ivc^.'  ".>!:,  God  to  the 
finite  nature  of  the  creature.  Thus  the  word  is 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Jewish  accusers  oi 
Christ  (Mt  9s  2660,  Jn  1086,  Lk  521},  and  is  employed 
likewise  conversely  by  the  NT  writers  and  speakers 
to  depict  the  sacrilegious  and  insulting  denial  by 
the  Jews  to  Christ  of  what  was  His  due  status  {Mt 
27S9,Lk22852389),and,1'-"  <  •  ,•;•!>  •".-, 'O.^H'-SI 
insulting  charges  agai "  ",  ••••  b  ' V  ;:  S-^r-J. 
^  The  punishment  of  those  who  blasphemed,  i.e. 
sinned  in  word  or  act  *  with  a  high  hand,'  i.e.  in 
impious  rebellion  against  J",  not  in  thoughtless- 
ness and  weakness  of  the  flesh  (see  Keil,  Bib.  Arch. 
ii.  377,  Eng.  tr.,  on  Sins  of  Tjr.-iOinnco),  but  wilfully 
and  presumptuously,  was  'curing  off'  (Nu  15s") 
or  death  by  stoning  (Lv  24n"16),  Instances  of 
blasphemy  in  act  are  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath 
by  work  (Ex  3114)»  the  neglect  of  circumcision 
(Gn  1714),  and  idolatry  in  all  its  relations  (Ex  221*, 
1  Mac  26).  It  was  on  the  ground  of  blasphemy  that 
Christ  was  handed  over  for  execution  to  the 
Komans  (Mt  2664t,  Jn  197),  and  that  Stephen  was 
stoned  in  an  irregular  outbreak  of  priests  and 
people  (Ac  611  7B7).  To  the  ordinary  sms  of  blas- 
phemy the  Jews  added  the  more  technical  sin  of  the 
'pronunciation'  of  the  name  J",  through  a  mis- 
V ; . :  . J  •*•.!••  of  *  pronounce J  in  Lv  2418  apart  from 
Is-  '•  ""  "\;  context.  For  this  reason  the  LXX 
rendered  J"  by  6  Ktfotos,  and  the  Hebrew  Jews  sub- 
stituted Adonai  or  Elohim,  as  they  do  to  the  present 
day. 

\  <  "i1"1:  -  '•)  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the 
-;  -o;  •  -.  s',  1231'-,  Mk  3m,  Lk  1210),  the  'blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost '  was  a  sin  of  such 
surpassing  heinousness  that  it  was  unpardonable. 
Not  so,  He  says,  the  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of 
Man.  Now,  the  Son  of  Man  was  God's  Messiah, 
His  pre-eminent  nprcspiil:i*i\o;  anil  blasphemy 
against  Him  \\onld  l»«te  In  on,  in  tucociauc  con- 
ception, put  parallel  with  blasphemy  against  God 
Himself  (Ex  22s8).  What,  then,  was  this  bljiipliem  >- 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  this  sin  of  mi M  onion 
aggravation,  so  heinous  that,  contrary  to  Jewish 
notions,  even  death  brought  the  sinner  no  nearer 
to  pardon  (Lightfoot,  far.  Heb.  on  Mt  1282)?  In 
the  context  Christ  is  referring  to  special  acts  of 
His  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  moral  power, 
manifested  Himself  obviously  and  unmistakably. 
Any  man  who,  with  such  demonstration  before  his 
eyes,  declared  this  power  to  be  immoral  (Mk  330), 
openly  denouncing  as  evil  that  which  was  plainly 
good,  exhibited  a  state  of  heart  which  was  hopeless 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  divine  illumination  or 
divine  influence;  he  was  the  most  high-handed, 
v«lful,  1'iTHiinp*  11011*1  dcspiser  of  the  divine.  In 
K*  ]  (Ml.oiiof  lij.i-jilicmcr  he  could  not  be  forgiven; 
,01  »io«  ro  put  ".icli  <i  MII  behind  His  back  was  in 
the  moral  nature  of  things  a  contradiction  and  an 
impossibility.  Not  so  culpable  was  the  iMiis^ihcniy1 
even  against  the  Son  of  Man;  for  in  Hi->  suite  of 
humiliation,  with  the  mists  of  the  flesh  about  Him, 
His  dignity  was  not  so  obvious,  so  unmistakable, 
so  irio^Kiibly  oonviiioincr.  In  this  case  there 
ini<rht  be:  'defect';  in  ilic  other  there  was  *de- 
iinncv.1  So  much  for  the  strict  context  and  the 
special  occvision.  When  we  reach  out  beyond 
these  and  seek  to  find  a  more  general  application, 
we  have  need  of  great  diffidence.  One  point, 
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however,  seems  clear :  the  contexo  debars  us  from 
making  the  blasphemy  simply  the  equivalent  of 
continued  impenitence  in  anjr  sin,  as  if  Christ  had 
meant  to  say  that  any  conscious  sin,  persisted  in, 
becomes  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  Christ  in  these  words  merely 
put  into  another  form  the  maxim  *  no  repentance, 
iio  •  «•  iC\r  .'  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  wholly 
j ,  *  <»  \  i,  !•  those  who  assert  that  there  is  *  no  con- 
nexion '  whatever  between  the  blasphe  •  ;  ' 
the  manifest  Holy  Ghost  and  the  sin  ;  ' 
light  of  spiritual  experience  in  He  64  ,  •  '  •  . 
these  sins  are  'altogether  dissimilar '  (S.  Davidson  in 
Kitto,  JSncyc.9  s.v.  *  Blasphemy').  Nor  do  we  know 
enough  to  be  sure  that  the  'sin  unto  death'  in 
1  Jn  518 '  stands  apart  *  entirely  from  the  sin  with 
which  Christ  is  dealing.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  OT 
sacrificial  theory  (cf.  Keil,  as  above)  to  affirm  that 
any  sin  which  is  explainable  by  the  defect  of  the 
flesh,  its  nieie  willi:ii;rioss  and  its  weakness,  is 
not  to  be  oin^evl  \\.i!i  the  wilfu!.  •'•  >  •  i  -M  »\ 
arrogant  lh,  -i^i^r'iMjr  of  good  as  •  !.  v  •  .  ,  •« 
observable  lii.'i  rlie  crucifixion  of  Christ,  which  in 
He  66  is  a  metaphor  for  apostasy,  is  in  Ac  317,  in 
its  literal  sense,  attributed  by  St.  Peter  to  ^ow, 
ignorance.  Doubtless,  there  is  a  time  and  a  place 
wherein  willingness  shades  off  into  wilfulness,  and 
weakness  in  to  [i  •'-  .:n  !'";>••:  -leglect  of  the  divine 
illumination  :-  ;'!••  r:!1!"  ..  plane  towards  the 
detestation  of  it ;  and  when  the  heart  can  deliber- 
ately say,  '  Evil,  be  thou  my  good/  its  utterance  is 
not  far  from  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

J.  MASSIE. 
BLAST  (from  blcesan  'to  blow ')  is  used  in  AV : 

1.  Of  the  blowing  of  a  wind  instrument,  Jos  6B 
'when  they  make  a  long  b.  with  the  ram's  horn.' 

2,  The  blowing  of  the  breath  of  J",  Ex  158  *  with 
the  b.  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered 
together'  (Heb.   on  ruah,   'breath*;  cf.  Is  3028 

1  breath,'  3311  « breath,'  37V  AV  'blast,'  RV  *  spirit,' 

2  K  197  AV  *  blast,'  EV  '  spirit ').    3.  The  breath, 
i.e.  the  l\!i"ri\  of  \-oleat  peoples,  Is  254  (o*"»).    4. 
Blowing  'ii'.v.   i\i;iK-r-  or  curses,  2  S  2218,  Job  49, 
Ps  1815  (mm  ntehdmah).    So  blasted='  Irii^MoiT 
Gn  416-28/27,  2  K  1926,  Is  37s7;    and  binning^ 
<  blight'  Dt  2822,  1  K  8s7,  2  Ch  S28,  Am  4°,  I  Jag  21-7. 
The  reference  is  to  the  effect  of  the  sirocco  east 
wind.    See  Hos  1315  for  its  effect  on  water,  and 
Jon  4s  on  man.    Says  Thomson,  '  it  rushes  down 
every  gorge,  bending  and  breaking  the  trees,  and 
tugging  at  each  individual  leaf.  .  .  .  The  eyes 
inflame,  the  lips  blister,  and  the  moisture  of  the 
body  evaporates,  .      .  you  become  languid,  ner- 
vous, irritable,  and  despairing1  (Land  and  Book, 
ii.  262).    In  Ps  1818,  Pr.  Bk.  *  blasting ' = blast 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BLASTUS  (BXrftrros).— A  chamberlain  of  HEROD 
&GKIPPA  I.  (whu  see),  mentioned  Ac  1220.  It  was 
through  Ms  intervention,  presumably  cccured  by 
bribery,  that  the  people  of  Tyie  and  Si<]on  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  receive  an  embassy  from  Hi  cm  at 
Csesarea.  He  is  described  as  'ohambeilain,'  rbv 
M  row  KQLT&vot  roO  pa<ri\{(~'s.  Neither  the  name 
nor  the  incident  of  the  embassy  occurs  in  Josephus 
— a  proof  of  the  complete  independence  of  the  two 
accounts  (but  see  on  the  other  side,  Krenkel, 
Josephus  und  Lucas,  p.  203).  A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

BLAZE.— Mk  1*  'to  blaze  abroad  the  matter' 
(BV  « spread  abroad,'  Gr.  fatoptfu,  in  Mt  2815  trd 
'  commonly  reported,*  KV  '  was  spread  abroad  * ; 
in  Mt  981  6ie<f>J)iJu<r<iv  atirbv,  *  they  spread  abroad  Ms 
fame3).  This  verb  blaze = to  'blow,'  then  *  pro- 
claim,' *  publish/  is  to  be  distinguished  from  blaze 
=burn.  See  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BLEMISH.— See  MEDICINE. 


BLESSEDNESS — The  word  'blessedness'  is  not 
found  in  the  OT,  and  it  only  appears  three  times 
in  the  NT  (AV),  and  then  as  the  translation  of 
a  word  (^a/ca/)ta-;ui>s)  which  indicates  the  ascription 
of  blessing,  not  the  state  of  the  blessed,  so  that  the 
Kevisers  have  rightly  expunged  it,  substituting 
'blessing'  in  the  first  two  cases  (Ho  46-9),  and 
'  gratulation 3  in  the  third  (Gal  416).  Nevertheless, 
the  idea  which  it  conveys  is  the  result  of  a. 
legitimate  generalisation  from  biblical  statements. 
R\  the  term  'blessedness'  we  understand  the 
Summum  Bonum  regarded  as  a  gift  from  God,  or 
as  enjoyed  in  some  divine  relationship—a  divine 
Summum  Bonum.  T  '•I'-.JxKii  the  Bible  this  is 
centred  in  the  idea  o"  !.  • ,  :.i  :i->  more  elementary 
stages  as  the  normal  human  existence  on  earth,  in 
its  more  advanced  condition  as  eternal  life  (fafy 
al&vios).  The  Hebrew-  •  •  *  '.ol  j *<»••,  a  •'«  i^v. 
of  days  as  a  supreme  v.-j_  o;  uj^^  ^e.y.  l*o  Jiv 
Hence,  while  it  is  a  most  terrible  curse  for  a  man  to 
be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days  (e.g.  Ps  5528),  for 
his  life  to  be  spared  is  a  blessing  devoutly  sought 
after  (e.g.  Ps  3913),  so  that  to  live  on  to  a  ripe  old 
age  is  the  crowning  mercy  (e.g.  1  Ch  2928).  The 
OT  idea  of  blessedness  is  largely  temporal  and 
external,  though  mingled  with  higher  spiritual 
thoughts  as  in  Ps  1610-11.  Next  to  the  life  of  the 
individual  is  the  extension  of  that  life  in  his  family 
and  the  perpetuation  of  it  through  his  descendants, 
so  that  the  natural  human  instinct  for  immortality 
is  in  a  measure  satisfied  by  contemplating  the 
prospect  of  an  endless  posterity.  For  this  reason, 
as  also  because  of  the  present  good  which  the 
possession  of  a  family  is  to  a  man,  that  is  an 
important  item  in  the  OT  notion  of  blessedness. 
Earthly  prosperity  enters  into  the  notion,  not 
merely  on  its  own  account,  but  also  as  a  sign  of 
God's  favour,  although  the  latter  point  is  disputed 
throughout  the  Book  of  Job.  In  the  Proverbs, 
abundance  of  goods — one's  barns  filled  \\iih  j>%  >ii  \ 
(Pr  31U) — is  treated  as  a  great  sign  of  |»:O-JHI.  \, 
but  wisdom  is  there  regarded  as  ihe  X-,  •!*- 
mum  Bonum  (Pr  47).  In  Messianic  prophecy  the 
thought  of  blessedness  is  expanded  to  signify  the 
national  weal  rather  than  purely  individual  pro- 
sperity. This  is  to  come  in  a  golden  age  of  wide- 
spread, plenty  and  general  happiness,  iVIowinj;  n 
•  i  . '  •  i  li  ,r.  er  the  enemies  of  Israel.  In  {-a n  i<  u'.ai . 
j.  .,'c  v  ,'!  take  tl  "\  » •  f  \  •.  ••  •%  i  ••'  .  bbery, 
good  order  will  be  •  <  :  •  "•••«.':•.-  peace 
prevail  (e.g.  Is^ll1'9,  65^-25).  It  is  principally 
through  the  two  ideas  of  righteousness  and  peace 
that  the  ideal  is  advanced  to  a  more  spiritual  con- 
ception (e.g.  Ps  119165).  In  the  NT  the  idea  of 
blessedness  is  greatly  elevated.  According  to  the 
Synoptists,  Jesus  Christ  speaks  of  eternal  life  as 
the  supreme  boon  of  the  future  (e.g.  Lk  1880). 
A(  COM'  •!•/  <>  the  Fourth  Gospel,  He  dwells  much 
iron1  l«'ii;  \\\m  on  this  subject,  and  treats  it  as  a 
;>•<  •  •;  |.-  i  -i  (e.g.  Jn  647).  St.  Paul  follows, 
»••'. i1  .'  .  j-  !••  blessedness  of  eternal  life  as 
God's  gut  to  man  (R-o  6s3).  In  the  beatitudes  witfc 
which  He  opens  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  our 
Lord  describes,  not  only  the  characters  that  will 
be  blessed,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  highest  good. 
The  blessed  are,  according  to  St.  Luke,  the  poor, 
they  that  hunger  and  weep  now,  and  they  who  are 
hated,  separated,  and  reproached  by  men;  and 
their  blessedness  is  to  po«se^  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  to  be  filled  and  laugh  (Lk  620'22).  According  to 
St.  Matthew,  they  are  more  spiritually  regarded  as 
the  poor  in  spirit,  they  that  mourn,  the  meek,  they 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  the 
merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers,  and 
they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  j 
while  their  blessedness  consists  respectively  in 
having  the  kingdom  of  heaven — elsewhere  described 
as  a  pearl  of  great  price  (Mt  134C)— in  being  com 
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forted,  inheriting  the  earth,  being  fillec,  -.;„: :.>s. ; 
mercy,  seeing  God,  being  called  the  /!,.'-.  .  ••  ,» 
God  (Mt  53'%  In  the  Parable  of  the  Talents, 
future  blessedness  takes  the  form  of  high  honour 
together  with  enlarged  service  (Mt  2521).  The 
Apoc.  describes  the  blessedness  of  the  Church  in 
the  victory  and  reign  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Bev  21.  22).  See  also 
BEATITUDE,  HAPPINESS.  W.  F.  ADENEY. 

BLESSING  (ft?!?,  etfXoyfo).— Throughout  the 
Bible  we  meet  with  two  forms  of  blessing.  (1) 
Blessing  "by  God.  This  is  either  (a)  a  direct  and 
immediate  act  of  God  in  conferring  some  boon,  as 
expressed  by  the  phrase,  *  The  Lord  blessed  Obed- 
edom  and  all  his  household'  (2  S^11);  or  (&)  a 
divine  utterance  expressing  the  will  of  God  to 
confer  future  favour,  and  thus  approacHi*g  the 
general  usage  of  the  word,  which  is  indicative  of 
benediction,  or  speaking  with  a  wish  for  the  good 
of  the  persons  concerned,  e.g.  <  God  blessed  them, 
saying,  Be  fruitful,'  etc.  (Gn  I22).  The  blessing 
of  God  is  primarily  of  persons,  and  secondarily  of 
things,  as  implu^i'm  the  phrase,  'Bless,  Lord,  his 
substance'  (l)[  3IJ"1).  The  secondary  blessing  is 
attached  to  a  day  in  the  benediction  of  the  Sabbath, 
e.g.  'God  blessed  the  seventh  day'  (Gn  23).  (2) 
Blessing  by  man.  This  is  really  an  appeal  for  the 
first  form  of  blessing,  a  JH  a\  cr  ;  siat  God  will  confer 
His  own  blessing  on  IMG  object  of  the  speaker's 
good  wishes.  But  it  comes  to  be  regarded  as  in 
some  way  directly  beneficial,  just  as  the  evil  eye  is 
supposed  to  blight  directly,  while  the  curse  proper 
is  an  appeal  to  Heaven  to  smite  its  object,  as  the 
true  blessing  is  an  appeal  to  Heaven  to  confer  some 
boon.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
patriarchal  blessings,  Isaac  directly  determining  the 
destiny  of  Jacob;  and  yet  thel.vi;  ;r,.i' OMI, •"<>.;'<] 
shows  that  the  actual  source  o  •  >  .»*<>•>  -•••»*<  i 
of  is  looked  for  in  God  (Gn  2/-°'^.  lu  sucn  a 
case  the  peculiar  privilege  of  conferring  a  blessing 
resolves  itself  into  a  peculiar  right  to  seek  certain 
favours  of  God.  A  similar  condition  may  be 
discovered  in  Balaam's  benediction  of  Israel.  While 
the  narrative  implies  a  belief  on  the  part  of  Balak 
that  the  seer  has  peculiar  mystic  powers  of  cursing 
and  blessing,  Balaam's  utterances  are  simply 
prophetic,  declaring  the  will  of  J"  and  predicting  the 
destiny  of  Israel  (Nu  23.  24).  A  man  who  is  excep- 
tionally blessed  is  taken  as  the  model  and  type  of 
blessing,  and  is  then  said  to  be '  a  blessing '  (Gn  122) ; 
and  others  are  said  to  bless  themselves  py  him,  in 
the  sense  that  they  appeal  to  the  blessing  he  has 
received  as  a  specimen  of  what  they  desire  for 
themselves,  e.g.  'The  nations  shall  bless  them- 
selves in  him  —i.e.  by  Him,  by  reference  to  His 
blessing  ( Jer  4s).  When  our  Lord  is  described  in 
the  Gospels  as  blessing,  no  doubt  the  idea  is 
analogous  to  the  second  form  of  blessing,  the 
appeal  to  Heaven  to  confer  favour,  with  the 
associated  thought  that  Jesus  Christ  had  especial 
power  in  making  this  appeal.  Thus  we  must 
understand  the  action  of  the  mothers  who  brought 
their  children  to  Htm  for  a  blessing  as  they  might 
have  brought  them  to  a  holy  Rabbi  (Buxtorf,  Syn. 
Jud.  p.  138).  But  with  those  who  perceived  His 
divine  nature,  the  act  of  blessing  by  Jesus  Christ 
must  have  passed  over  into  the  primary  and 
immediate  act  of  God  in  conferring  grace,  e.g.  in 
the  final  benediction  (Lk  -2 Is).  Tli'-  blessing  of 
bread ,  of  *,\  hie  h  \vo  read  in  the  Gospels,  is  equivalent 
to  frivin»  thanks  for  it,  the  thought  being  that 
good  received  gratefully  comes  as  a  blessing 
(compare  cfa&yTjcrev  in  Mt  1419  and  ctiXorrfcras  O.&T& 
in  Mk  87  with  etxwrf™*  in  Mt  15S8)-  To  bless 
God  is  to  praise  Him  with  acknowledgment  of  His 
goodness  and  expressed  desires  for  His  glory.  The 
act  of  blessing  was  usually  performed  by  the 


imposition  of  hands  (e.g.  Gn  4817-1S),  Mt  191S)  j  or, 
where  a  number  of  persons  were  concerned,  with 
uplifted  hands  (e.g.  Lv  9s2,  Lk  2450).  The  priests 
pronounced  a  benediction  after  every  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice,  according  to  a  triple  formula 
(Nu  622'26  ;  Keil,  Biblical  Arch&oL  ii,  p.  457).  A 
more  primitive  form  of  blessing  seems  to  have 
been  used  under  the  kings  (e.g.  IK  814-65  ;  Ewald, 
Antiq,  pp.  15,  132).  A  benediction  was  regularly 
pronounced  at  the  close  of  the  synagogue  service 
(Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud.9  note  subjoined  to  index). 

W.  F.  ADENEY. 

BLINDING.—  See  CHIMES.  BLINDNESS.—  -See 
MEDICINE. 

BLOOD,—-  By  the  Hebrews,  as  by  other  peoples 
of  antiquity,  the  blood,  both  of  man  and  of  beast, 
was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  soul  (v$$,  that 
is,  of  the  vital  principle  common  to  all  sentient 
nrn-i^uih  (Lv  17n  'the  life  [EV,  Heb.  nephesh, 
soul  ']  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,'  andparll.  pass.). 
When  we  reflect  how  little  we  know  even  now, 
no'  v.  "'lli-tii  u  <l*uip  all  our  advance  in  physiology  and 
U'|!L\!  M'l'Mioe:-.  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  death, 
we  can  in  some  measure  realise  the  emotions  of 
awe  and  dread  —  nV  •^''l|  •  1  "  "*.'  •  ••  «  ^mixture  of 
the  superstitious  •  •  •.  •  '1  the  early 
Semites  must  have  regarded  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Inasmuch  as  all  slaughter  was  originally  sacri- 
fice, the  real  significance  of  the  provision,  carried 
back  by  Heb.  tradition  to  the  days  of  Noah  (Gn 
94),  that  the  blood  of  animals  slain  for  human  food 
was  forbidden  or  taboo,  will  demand  careful  in- 
vestigation under  the  article  SACBIFICE  (see  also 
FOOD).  To  the  same  art.  belongs  the  study  of  the 
piacular  or  expiatory  efficacy  of  blood,  which  finds 
expression  in  the  familiar  words  :  'Without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  *  (He  Q32}, 

Akin  hereto  is  the  cathartic  or  ;  !i7<  ;•:•>;•  use 
of  blood  in  the  Jewish  ceremonial  ••„  >  •  PI  i«>  oases 
of  uncleanness  of  the  """.».  '"  se,  such  as 
leprosy  (Lv  14*****),  t  <  -  -  ".of  which 
belongs  to  the  art.  on  PURIFICATION  (which  see 
also  for  the  uncleanness  caused  by  blood  in  the 
cases  enumerated  in  Lv  12lff-  151Sff-). 

For  another  and  very  ancient  blood-rite,  the 
essen!*-:'    * 
most  •  r  ( 
COVENANT. 

Among  all  nations  blood  has  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  magical  rites,  but  the  only  trace  of  its 
.<upei  billions  use  in  the  OT  seems  to  be  the  inci- 
dent recorded  in  1  K  2288,  and  already  explained 
in  the  art.  BATHING  (§  3).  (See  Strack,  Der  Blut- 
aberglaube  ;  Trumbull,  The  Threshold  Covenant.) 
A.  B.  S.  KENNEDY. 

BLOOD,  AYENGER  OF.—  See  GOEL. 

BLOODaUILTINESS*—  In  AV  only  Ps  51"  '  De- 
liver me  from  b.,  0  God'  (0*97,  plu.  of  07  *  blood  *)• 
EV  adds  Ex  222-8  (Heb.  v>  a),  1  S  2S26-  »,  the  Heb. 
being  the  same.  W.  E,  Smith  (OTJG*  p,  441) 
points  to  Ezk  I818  as  proving  that  the  Heb.  phrase 
does  not  nect»--nrily  mean  the  guilt  of  murder, 
but  any  moual  s.:n,"such  sin  as,  if  it  remains  un- 
atoned,  withdraws  God's  favour  from  His  land 
and  people  (Dt  21  8b,  Is  I16),  a  remark  which  has 
an  obvious  bearing  on  the  occasion  of  the  51st 
psalm.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF.—  See  MEDICINE. 

BLOODSHEDDING.—  Sir  2715  only  (fxxvwt  oTju- 
oros)  ;  but  He  9s2  *  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission  ' 


of  which  survives  even  in  the 
:  i  .  .  e  01  (  Jhristian  worship  (Mt  2628),  see 


BLOODTHIRSTY,—  In  AV  Pr  2910  only,  '  the* 
hate  the  upright  *  (ETCH  nAjs  *  men  of  blood  *).    EV 


BOS    BLOODY  FLUX,  BLOODY  SWEAT 


BOAZ 


adds  Ps  56  55s3  I3919,  the  Heb.  being  the  same, 
AV  *  bloody  '  ;  EV  more  literally  *  man  of  blood  * 
2  S  167-8,  'men  of  blood'  Ps  269.  Cf.  Ex  i28-26 
*  bridegroom  of  "blood  }  (AV  *  bloody  husband  '}. 

J.  HASTINGS. 
BLOODY  FLUX,  BLOODY  SWEAT.—  See  MEDI- 

CIHB. 

BLOOM,  as  a  trans,  verb,  occurs  Nu  17s  8  the 
rod  of  Aaron  .  .  .  bloomed  blossoms.'  Cf.  — 

*  And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life, 
"    '    •  ,"  •    J   '  *  •     .     ambrosial  fruit 

Milton,  Par,  Lost,  iv.  219. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BLUE.—  See  COLOURS.  'Blue'  is  trn  of  rtan 
tfflcMleth  in  all  its  occurrences,  and  of  w&  sMsh,  Est 
1«  A  V.  Also  Sir  4510  *  b.  silk  '  (fc&jui'los,  BV  *  blue  ')  ; 
6*°  (AVm,  EV,  Gr.  faidveivQs)  ;  and  2310  *a  blue 
mark9  Gt«6\w^,  EV  ca  bruise';  cf.  Sir  2817  'the 
stroke  of  a  whip  maketh  marks  in  the  flesh,'  and 
IPS24*  stripes/  same  Greek,  from  Is  53*  LXX). 

Blueness,  Pr  2080  *  the  b.  of  a  wound  cleanseth 
away  evil  *  (Jfnao  habbdrdth,  *  stripes/  KV  *  stripes 
that  wound  ')•  *  See  MEDICINE.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BOANERGES  (Poavypyte,  deriv.  uncertain,  'sons  of 
thunder')  is  the  surname  given  by  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples  James  and  John.  Considerable  obscurity 
gathers  round  the  question  why  it  was  given  to 
the  sons  of  Zebedee.  It  is  mentioned  only  in 
Mk  317,  and  never  seems  to  have  prevailed  as  Simon 
Peter's  new  name  did.  It  is  not  likely  either  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  perpetual  rebuke  of  their  un- 
regulated zeal  (Mk9*8  1087,  Lk  9**),  or  that  it  refers 
sp<Yifi1lf  to  Iheir  thundering  forth  the  gospel. 
.IK-  ult  i1']  ooi:  is  that  it  is  both  descriptive  and 
prophetic  of  the  union  of  the  passionate  and  vehe- 
ment wit  h  the  gentle  and  loving  in  their  character, 
and  of  the  fact  that  once  and  again  tempests  of 
long-restrained  emotion  would  burst  forth  out 
of  the  deep  stillness  of  their  strong  reserved 
natures.  W.  Mum. 

BQ&R.—  See  SWINE.    B01T.—  See  SHIP. 


BOAZ  (TS&=*  swiftness,'  from  a  root  TJD  not  occur- 
ring in  Heb.,  not  as  was  supposed  TJ?  ta='in  him  is 
strength,'  BAos,  B6o£). — The  head  of  the  Hezronites 
who  1  .  "!• ,  *  :  "Jfter  Elimelech's 

«lop«r  :     ••  _       "*"        'JRi'S1).  Heisde- 

Mi»',liod  'is  a  ruighiy  m-n  !>i  ',\<'all  Ii  (JIVni  'valour*). 
His  fields  lay  apparently  at  some  little  distance 
from  Beth-lehem  (v.4)  It  was  in  them  that  he  first 
caught  sight  of  Ruth  as  she  wa-  ^Vnni-npr.  TTc 
had  heard  of  her  already  as  a  fjiiii!.:iil  HTU!  !o'-i»  ^ 
daughter,  and  begged  her  to  remain  in  !<i-«  fii-'<i.-», 
assuring  her  of  his  •>'  < J :  »-,  r ». 1  inviting  her  to 


in-t 


of  so:nts  fo<  )     •  •    •  •  .  i  '  5ff  }.    One  night, 

ii.  was  slot  ping  in  his  I1  •  o  lii.'.jr-fooi  ,  Ruth, 
'TOil  by  LOT  mother  -  it!  -•.  v  ,  '-.MIS",  and  by 
i»!,'i<vi<r  i^ri'lf  ?ir  'us  feet  claimed  to  be  taken 
under  nis  protection.  Thereupon  he  promised  that 
if  the  kinsman  who  was  nearer  than  he  would  not 
do  his  duty  to  her  as  next  of  kin,  he  would  take  that 
•}•}**  \r  (  "  *'*"v..-1J!  'ch.  3).  T*.  Ili'TolViM'bur.^ii  flu* 
i  j'1'  <»'»  :  ••'  r!1)  ••'!  from  The  noK1  of  kin,  rn  !  u,i:\g 
in  it  the  right  to  take  Ruth  '<>  lj.>  In.-  v.  ire  lo  i  j,  .-«  up 
seed  to  Mahlon  (4lff-  ).  The  marriage  was  celebrated, 
and  in  due  course  a  son  was  born  to  B.  and  Ruth, 
called  Obed,  who,  according  to  the  genealogy  at 
the  end  of  the  Bk  of  Ruth  and  in  1  Ch  212-15,  was 
the  grandfather  of  David.  ^  How  far  this  is  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  what  is  called  the  law  of  the 
Levirate  will  be  found  discussed  iu  another  article 
(RUTH).  B.  has  a  further  interest  for  us,  as  his 
name  occurs  in  both  the  geuealogies  of  our  Lord 
(Mt  1B,  Lk  3W).  According  to  the  Jewish  authori- 


ties  he  was  the  same  as  Ibzan  of  Jg  W"*®  (see 
Moore,  Judges^  p.  310).  The  difficulties  of  the 
chronology  of  the  genealogy  from  Perez  to  David 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  The 
narrator  of  B.'s  marriage  does  not  hint  at  any 
'  • '  in  it  such  as  we  should  expect  if  Ezr 
«y*.  ^  aml  j^en  132  or  even  Dt23B* 4  were  known  to  him. 

H.  A.  REDPATH. 

B01Z  (Tjft,  LXX  BaAdf  in  B,  and  Bofo  in  A  oi 

!K721;in2Ch317theLXXh«    -     -«* 

— The  name  of  one  of  the  two  ^  •      < 

porch  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  other  being  Jachin, 
1  K  721, 2  Ch  317,  Jer  5221- 22.  *  Boaz '  stood  on  the  left 
looking  eastward,  i.e.  it  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  temple.  Its  height  was  18  cubits, 
its  circumference  12,  its  diameter  being  conse- 
quently 3  A  cubits.  GI,  •;?.••/"'-  '"•  -•-.,  \  *J  . 
5  cubits  high,  ornan  ••  .  •• .  i  •  v ,  v  ,;.  \  ,••••.  .- 
pomegranates  (Jer  5222-  ^J.  There  is,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  ornamentation 
of  the  chapiters,  though  all  agree  that  they  were 
"\-  -'  :  ::;  !'  -.stop.  The  apparent  ;V  t  ^-^,  -cy 
'  /  ..;  .-!'(•  ,  is  owing  to  the  fax:  i!i:  «'v 
ornament  uniting  the  shaft  to  the  chapiter  is 
sometimes  included  in  the  reckoning,  and  some- 
times not.  *  Jachin s  and  *  Boaz '  were  exactly  of 
the  same  form  and  size ;  both  were  hollow  and 
made  of  brass,  the  thickness  of  the  brass  being 
four  fingers,  i.e.  4  inches  (Jer  5221). 

Ewald,  Thenius,  Merx,  and  Nowack  are  of 
opinion  that  tho-o  ^il'np1*  .-crvad  for  supports  to 
the  roof  of  the  no.i  -o.  Xo\\  Jicik  (Bib.  Arch.  ii.  33) 
refers  to  Ezk  40-49  as  showing  that  the  pillars  of 
Ezekiel's  temple  were  supports;  but  the  passage 
does  not  prove  that  they  were  more  than  orna- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  Hirt,  Stieglitz,  Cugler, 
Sehnaase  (all  architects),  Bahr,  Riehm,  KeU,  and 
Lumby  argue  that  the  pillars  stood  in  the  porch, 
unconnected  at  the  top,  and  that  the  only  function 
1 1 1 •  •  y  se i  v< -d  was  that  of  ornamentation.  (See  KeU, 
JltS.  .ir^t,  i.  169 f.)«  In  favour  of  UiU  oninior.  are 
the  following  i.oints  •  ?!)  Tnc  ornjii»i«:i'.'Mion  on 
the  top  ..Iraaay  monlionMl,  (2)  Their  height  was 
23  (18-f-oj '  ,il'iW  No\^  8  lie  porch  was,  according 
to  2  Ch  34  and  Jos.  (Ant.  VIII.  iii.  2),  120  cubits ; 
according  to  Bertheau  30 ;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
most  critics  it  was  20  cubits  high,  answering  to 
the  length  (see  POECH).  None  of  those  measure- 
ments would  suit  if  the  pillars  stood  under  and 
supported  the  roof  of  the  porch.  (3)  The  pillars 
were  hollow.  (4)  Hiram's  work  was  to  decorate, 
and  not  to  build  any  essential  part  of  the  temple. 

But,  though  no  more  than  ornaments  to  the 
Israelites,  the  origin  of  these  pillars  t  must  be 
sought  among  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  who 
commonly  erected  such  jnllars  in  front  of  their 
temples.  In  front  of  his  1  err  pic  at  Tyre,  the 
Syrian  god,  Mel^art,  is  represented  by  two  pillars 
(Herod.  2.  44).  Before  the  temples  of  Paphoa 
and  Hierapolis  there  were  likewise  two  pillars.  In 
these  cases,  the  pillai-  -  oo<l  fo*  i>i  .» .  and  they 
formed  a  part  of  that  PI-MLr  \i;)!*ih|»  of  -vhich  we 
axe  finding  more  and  1 110:0  I'lii'o*  >r:  ;''.  ancient 
world  (see  Dudley,  Naology,  p.  130  f. ;  W.  R.  Cobb, 
Origines  Judaicce,  pp.  207-238 ;  and  Trumbull, 
Threshold  Covenant,  p.  230  n. ).  Nowack  (ii.  34)  and 
W.  R.  Smith  (US  p.  191,  note  1)  incline  to  believe 
that  even  to  the  Israelites  these  pillars  were 
symbols  of  J/;,  so  that,  if  they  are  right,  the  true 
(Jrod  was  set  forth  by  these  Phallic  emblems,  as 
in  the  northern  kingdom  He  was  worshipped  in 
the  form  of  a  young  hull  (V$  'fgel).  But  it  is  un- 
likely, to  say  the  least,  that  if  tJiese  pillars^  stood 
for  tr  we  should  have  no  intimastion  of  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  OT.  Benzinger  (Bib.  Arch.  p.  385) 
points  out  that  pillars  of  this  kind  are  found  in 
the  front  of  the  tetYiplc  of  Araon  in  Egypt  (cf. 
p.  250  of  the  «ame  ^  oi  k ». 
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But  why  two  pillars,  If  but  one  deity  ia  thus 
represented?  Among  the  Semites  and  other 
primitive  peoples,  gods  went  in  pairs,  male  and 
female,  as  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  Osiris  and  Isis, 
etc.  n':—'v;  /u  two  pillars  stood  for  male  and 
female,  .  •.:  •:»••  i-  L  and  passive  principle  in  nature. 
This  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  Phallic 
origin  of  the  symbol,  since  at  this  stage  their 
origin  might  have  been  wholly  unknown,  the 
mere  fact  of  their  representing  deity  being  possibly 
the  only  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  people. 

The  words  *  Jachin  j  and  *  Boaz  '  are  certainly 
proper  names.   """  |-*.T\-,.  ;,    %'N     i    -~r-~ 
butin2Ch317t    ,'•:,'-",::-:-•    ..j   v:.-j,  ...,  ,; 
(a  setting  right)  and  'lax**  (strength). 

Gesenius  explains  the  words  as  names  of  the 
donors  or  builders.  This  is  only  a  guess.  Ho 
other  part  of  the  temple  is  ;lo-»?j!«;  I'  C  i»:  this  way 
except  Solomon's  porch,  ^vk,!1  'M,>:>^*  to  the 
time  of  Herod.  Ewald  (G"  '%•••/',  i".  4}  olds  that 
they  are  names  of  honoured  men,  perhaps  sons  of 
Solomon.  This  is  not  more  likely  than  Gesenius's 
opinion.  Keil  follows  Kinichi  in  making  the 
names  (*  He  will  cshilvj-sV  4  In  Him  is  strength  ') 
symbols  of  the  sohdilv  and  strength  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  among  Israel,  as  having  its  central 
point  in  the  temple.  Klostermann  (Romm.}  trans- 
lates and  explains  by  *  Stand-halter  nnd  der  Trotz- 
bieter/  the  'firm  and  defying  one/  referring  to 
God.  Thenius  (Komm.}  joins  both  words  to  make 
the  expression  *  He  will  establish  by  strength  '  ; 
but  the  text  is  against  it,  and  so  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  pillars,  each  with  a  name  of  its  own. 

T.  W.  DA  VIES. 

BOCC1S.—  See  Bomra. 

BOCHERU  (vi^).—  A  descendant  of  Jonathan 
(1  Ch  S88^44).  'For  form  of  name  cf.  Gashmu, 
NehB1-6. 

BOGHIM  (n'piirr),  'weepers/  Jg  21.  —  Unknown 
as  a  geographical  site.  Possibly  the  orig.  reading 
was  Vfcp'S.  See  Moore,  ad  loct)  and  BETHBL. 


BODY.—  1,  Early  biblical  usage  had  no  fixed 
terra  for  the  human  body  as  an  entire  organism, 
and,  consequently,  none  to  use,  as  such,  in  precise 
antithesis  to  *  soul  J  or  *  spirit/  An  assortment  of 
terms  was  employed,  each  of  which  strictly  denotes 
only  one  part  or  element  of  the  bodily  nature, 
such  as  trunk,  bones,  belly,  bowels,  reins,  flesh. 
The  last  is  by  far  the  most  prominent,  probably 
as  supplying  to  the  body  its  form,  colour,  and 
beauty.  Flesh  is  used  through  both  Testaments 
for  the  corporeal  nature  of  man  in  connexion 
with  and  contrast  to  the  inner  or  spiritual  nature. 
(See  FLESH.)  Of  the  other  terms,  npa  (once  in  late 
Heb.,  1  Ch  1012  njpa)  originally  probably  the  cavity 
containing  the  vitals,  most  noarlv  <lonotes  the 
whole,  and  is  applied  both  10  i  «io  !i\  mj:  body  (Gn 
*718)  and  to  the  corpse  (1  S  SI1");  Bones  (osjj,  op) 
once,  Ps  13915  prob.  collectively,  'my  bony  frame/ 
The  word  is  sujrjrcMh  oly  used  to  denote  the 
reality  or  Mrenjjrth  of  a  thing,  i.e.  the  thing 
itself  (Ex  211'1,  Job  21-3).  Some  of  these  ancient 
terms  for  the  bodily  parts  have  passed  over  into 
the  NT,  and  indeed  into  all  popular  speech  with 
certain  definite  psychical  connotations.  Thus 
Belly  (fto$,  jcoiXfo)  stands  throughout  fViy-rp  *or 
the  seat  of  appetite  and  of  the  earn?1  1  :,  "  •  "(••'- 
(e.g.  Ko  1618,  Ph  318),  yet  also  connotes  the  inward 
nature,  the  innermost  of  the  soul  (cf  .  Pr  188  2027-  » 
2218,  Jn  7s8).  So  Bowels  (n<yo,  D'cni),  besides  its 
literal,  or  first  meaning,  is  plentifully  used,  met- 
onymice,  for  the  sympathetic  or  compassionate 
affections  (Gn  4380,  "l  K  325,  2  Co  612  7lfl,  Ph  21, 
Col  312).  That  the  same  kind  of  transference 
from  the  bodily  to  the  mental  region  has  taken 


place  with  the  terms  Heart  and  Meins  goes  with* 
cut  saying. 

2.  Later  OT  writers  may  have  come  under  the 
influence   of   Greek   thought   ia  construing  the 
whole  body  or  outer  man  as  the  dwelling,  clothing* 
or   integument  of   the  soul.    If   the   expression 
(Job  419)  iprrrg  *  houses  of  clay/  refers,  as  is  com- 
monly   thought,    to    human    bodies,    it    is    an 
instance  closely  imitated  by  the  Apocr.  writer 
(Wis  915)  in  the  phrase  ' earthly  tabernacle3  or 

*  frame '  (RV),  and  which  reappears  in  2  Co  51. 
In  Daniel  the  Aramaic  word  a*? a  is  used  for  body 
(Dn  3s7  4ao  [Heb.]  521),  and  another  Aramaic  word 
(of  Persian  ,";jj'^  -;-  ;i  used  along  with  on  (716) 
in  exactly  tii'i  i  £;iii:>;.<c  manner  so  familiar  to 
later  thought,  *  My  spirit  was  grieved  in  the  midst 
of  my  body '  (lit.  '  of  his  sheath J). 

3.  In  the  NT,  body  (a-tipa}  signifies  the  complete 
organism  with  all  its  members  (1  Co  1214  etc.)?  and 
stands  in  clear  and  constant  antithesis  to  'soul* 
and  *  spirit/    T"1  '*  '."  >•;.  the  whole  of  Sciiptura 
the  place  of  t1  »:  'M,^  .".  •  an  integral  consultant 
of  man's  nature  is  insisted  on.     This  must  be 
i'.i'u-j  'uo'iilruv"  in  pur  Bible  doctrine  of  man  as 
.'o.'itii^ti'u   v-i1'     •"  "!••  <  -Xr  t'-'il  other  notions 
depreciatory  of  h,-  .<.:'.,   :•;  .    .0.    But  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  the    'I'l-,1.  ":;i«'M  •:••  or  Dichotomy, 
see  art.  PSYCHOLOGY*  J.  LAIDLAW. 

BODYGUARD.— 1  Es  S4  RY  only.    See  GUARD. 

BQHAIRIC  VERSIONS.— See  EGYPTIAN  VBR- 

SIONS. 

BOH1H  (|nii,  TxvtaijH  'covering1'). — A  son  of 
Reuben,  ace.  to  <;  o*  •  .">  •  *•  8 i;  (both  P).  The  stone  of 
B.  is  mentioned  in  these  two  passages  as  forming 
a  mark  of  division  between  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  site  where  it  stood. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

BOILS.— See  MEDICINE. 

BOLDNESS.— In  OT  'bold'  is  given  as  trn  of 
n®i  bdtafi  to  trust,  Pr  281  'the  righteous  are  b.  as 
a  lion.*  '  In  Gn  3425  '  Simeon  and  Levi  .  .  .  came 
upon  the  city  boldly/  the  Heb.  is  the  noun  n:?;j 
betah  from  batafa,  and  '•»  npplidl,  not  to  Simeon 
and  Levi,  but  to  the  mhalii'.Hut^  of  the  city,  *  they 
came  upon  the  city  (dwelling)  securely'  (so  Rv, 
but  RVm  ' boldly r).  In  EC  81  'boldness'  is  lit. 

*  strength '  (ty  '6z),  and  is  trd  *  hardness'  in  BV. 

In  Apocr.  'bold*  occurs  in  a  bad  sense,  Sir  8M 

*  Travel  not  by  the  way  with  a  b.  fellow5  (ro\wp6f 
KY  *  rash  man '),  and  19s  *  a  bold  man  shall  be 
taken  away '  tyvxti  roX/«#>c£,  BV  *  a  reckless  soul '). 

The  adj.  roKfj^pof  occurs  in  NT  only  Bo  15J&  '  I  write  the 
more  bV-Vr  rito  'wm '  fTR  -•?  jLyofno^,  WK  -^  «»<•  -T:**:)  a*»d 
ToXfi.v.r*i  *  c  n  .r,  d  »  -i-  >j' •.,•]'.  <»M!.V  2  1*  -:'•"(  \">"  '  i  •  i  .'"]*"  •• 
ous,'  K\  'ri'urij'^  .!  ,'///«-  fiofjronr,  ;  •  rr  -  -i  »  v--- 
Ing  oc*<;«  rrr..K.e  l»'k  nur  M  *o  1  -  w  u  r*  fio  -r»«»"  ,c  •  •>(  -  i*  -  ,  uz*  m 
and  th''n  vt^ua^  '»  •  •»  11  '  be  bo!'!'  in  .A"1",  I  'i'u  i  \  ItV  tl  M  1 
:•  ••  :,•  ml  I»IM  *"  .  ;n  ;•  "  'Vith  the  confldentie  where- 

v,  •  i  I  ;•'»'    s   F  »   ,•'  •,'      ?  -ii  ip  -"tne.'   Thayer  says  that  & 

*  ,<••!  i  -TO'      « •  "c  i1.  o  •  'i  ii",  n-(  ngth  or  capacity,  T.  bold- 
•<    •  or  •!."•  i  _'  M  :  •  !          "jr;  •  '  as  reference  more  to  the 

•••<«, c    ,*•!.!        i  :<  i  (  \  r  Lex.  p  628»;  cf.  Sanday 

:•      '•  <t ,   i:       .  •'».  M  c  1  xldness  of  which  St.  Paul 

accuses  himself  is  not  in  sentiment,  but  in  manner').  The 
Ionic  form  of  Q,  (Gapfe*)  occurs  in  LXX  and  NT  only  aa  im- 
perat.  '  l.iKo  oon'iurc,1  'roar  not,'  etc.  Thus,  Sir  19^  *lf  thou 
hast  h<ksi.<J  ii  « uil,  IOL  :r  die  with  thee;  and  be  bol 
it  will  not  burst  thee' ;  lit  142? '  Be  of  j^ooti  cheer*  ( 
The  onlv  compound  of  these  verbs  in  >T  ia  «-0r«tywi»,  Ko  j 
oiilj,  'Lsuinli  is  wry  bold,'  lit.  'is bold  bj  himself.' 

But  there  is  a  nobler  boldness  in  the  NT  than 
these.  In  the  Gr.  it  is  expressed  by 
(lit.  fulness*  or  'freedom  or  speech/  Tray 
and  TrappTiffLdfofMi ;  and  although  these  words  are 
used  by  classical  authors  and  the  LXX,  this  b. 
reaches  a  higher  manifestation  under  the  Gospel, 
which  is  its  very  foundation.  Thus  Eph  313  '  Christ 
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Jesus  our  Lord,  in.  whom  we  have  b.  and  access  *  5 
He  101S  '  Having  therefore,  brethren,  b.  to  enter 
into  the  holy  place  by  the  blood  of  Jesus ' ;  1  Jn 
417  'that  we  may  have  b.  in  the  day  of  judgment'  ; 
He  416  '  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  (B,  V  *  draw 
near  with  b.')  unto  the  throne  of  grace.3  For  the 
most  jpart  it  is  boldness  of  speech,  but  its  founda- 


tion is  the  same :  Jn  726  *  He  speaketh  boldly ' 
(EV  *  openly') ;  Ac  4?1  'they  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  sjmke  the  word  of  God 


with  b.  ;  IS48  *  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold 
(EV  *  spake  out  boldly1)  and  said';  1  Th  22  'we 
were  bold  (RV  '  waxed  bold '}  in  our  God  to  speak 
unto  you  the  Gospel  of  God/  See  COURAGE. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BOLLBD.— Ex  981  Hhe  barley  was  in  the  ear, 
and  the  flax  was  boiled '  (RVm  *  was  in  bloom ' ; 
Heb.  Vy3|i  giltiQl,  lit.  *  was  bud,'  i.e.  was  in  bud). 
The  Eng.  word  boll  (originally  something  swollen) 
is  a  seed  vessel,  a  pod  ;  hence  *  was  boiled '  ( = '  was 
in  seed J)  expresses  a  further  stage  of  growth  than 
the  Heb.  warrants.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BOLSTER  (something  'swollen,'  cf.  *  boiled')  is 
new  used  of  the  longer  and  firmer  cushion  under 
the  pillows,  but  was  formerly  often  syn.  with 
pillow.  It  occurs  in  AV  of  1  3  1918-18  267- u- 12- 16, 
where  KV  always  « head  ' ;  thus  1  S  191*  *  Michal 
...  put  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  b.'  (KV  *  at 
the  head  thereof).  The  same  Heb,  (nfctein)  is  trd 
4  pillows '  Gn  281L 18,  and  in  1  K  198  [all] '*  head,' 
mam.  'bolster';  KV  always  'head.'  (For  the 
peculiar  jeading  totetf  'Otfra  1  S  2612,  Budde  gives 
vtitfjn^tp  in  agreement  with  other  passages  and  the 
LXXhere.)  J.  HASTINGS. 

BOND.— See  BAND.  1.  In  the  foil,  passages  the 
Or.  word  trd  <  bond '  is  MXos,  <  slave,'  1  Co  1213,  Gal 
#*,  Eph  6s,  Col  311  (KV  f  bondman  '),  Rev  13J*  1918. 
2.  There  is  a  fig.  use  of  b.  in  Ac  S23,  Eph  4s,  Col  314 
where  the  Gr.  is  otWetritos,  a  surgical  word  (though 
not  confined  to  surgery)  meaning  'a  ligament3; 
hence  Col  314  '  love,  which  is  the  b.  of  perf  ectness  * 
means  that  lore  unites  all  the  virtues  and  graces 
into  one  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  just  as  the 
ligaments  bind  the  body ;  in  Eph  4*  e  the  b.  of 
peace/  peace  is  itself  the  ligament  or  uniting 
power  ;  Ac  828  'them  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  in  the  b.  of  iniquity '  is  not  so  clear,  and  it  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  Simon  is  described  as  *  a 
"bundle  of  iniquity,'  but  that  meaning  of  «.  lacks 
support  (see  Thayer,  *.v.)  •  rather,  rthou  art 
bound  by  the  ligatures  or  fetters  of  iniquity.'  The 
Gr.  word  <r,  is  also  found  Col  219  (where  see  Light- 
foot),  RV  *  all  the  body,  being  supplied  and  knit  to- 
gether through  the  joints  and  bands.' 

Bondmaid,  a  female  slave,  Lv  1930  (ni?Dp);  2S44-44 
Cn$$,  trd  *  maid 'in  v.0) ;  Gal  422 ..  (irat^orw?,  tr. 
•bondwoman'  4s8- ;»•  so-81,  all  of  Hagar,  RV hand- 
maid *  ;  ir.  is  used  also  of  the  maid  who  recognised 
Peter,  Mt  266!>,  Mk  I460*6»,  Lk  2258,  Jn  IS17  [see 
DAMSEL],  of  Khoda,  Ac  1213,  and  of  the  Philippian 
fortune-teller,  1616).  Bondrn an  and  Bondwoman = 
sls.T3,  are  frequent.  Bondservant  occurs  in  AV 
only  once,  Lv  25SS) ;  but  where  the  Gr.  is  ffoOXos,  slave, 
KV  often  turns  c  servant  *  of  AV  into  *  bondservant' 
(in  favour  of  'slave'  see  Horwill,  Contemp.  Rev. 
May  1896,  p.  707).  Bondservice,  IK  921  'upon 
those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  b.  (131;,  EV 
*  raise  a  levy  of  bondservants  ')•  Bondslave,  1  Mac 
211  (dot\i}9  not  in  NT,  but  freq..  in  LXX,  RV  '  bond- 
woman ').  See  SLAVERY.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BONNET  is  the  rendering  in  AV  of  two  Heb. 

words,  n^n  (Ex  2840  299,  Lv  81S)  and  i«$  (Is  320, 
Ezk  4418).  In  Ex  SQ28  the  two  are  conjoined,  *#* 
irtp^jW.  RV  uniformly  gives,  instead  of  bonnets, 
head-tires,  except  Ezk  4418  *  tires.* 


Both  terms  apparently  refer  to  the  same  part 
of  the  Jiead -dress  of  the  ordinary  priests.  Its 
distinctive  importance,  with  regard  to  the  priestly 
office  and  rank,  is  implied  in  Is  6110  ny|  jro?  ^155, 
*  as  a  bridegroom  makes  his  head-ornament  "like  a 
priest's,'  which  Dillrn.  and  Del.  understand  of 
winding  it  up  into  a  conical  point  (cf,  Nowack, 
Heb.  Arch,  ii.  117). 

In  determining  what  the  bonnet  was:  (I)  we  find 
it  distinguished  from  the  miznepheth  or  turban  of 
the  high  priest,  on  the  compactly  folded  front  oi 
which  the  gold  plate  lay  fastened  with  a  cord 
(Vfls  Ex  283b-37),  a  less  ornate  form  being  worn 
on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  164).  (2)  It 
was  highly  ornamental  *  for  glory  and  beauty '  (Ex 
2840).  (3)  It  was  of  fine  linen  (Ex  S92S).  (4)  It  was 
one  of  the  iteins  of  elaborate  female  attire  (Is  3"JO). 

These  allusions  seem  to  converge  towards  an 
article  of  outdoor  wear,  needed  where  service 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  yet  having  a  distinctly 
decorative  purpose.  These  conditions  are  best  met 
by  the  loose  kerchief  for  head  and  neck,  which  is 
still  a  striking  feature  in  Oriental  dress  ;  and  in  its 
protective  usefulness  and  dignified  elegance  is  an 
accommodation  at  once  to  the  climate  and  the 
character. 

While  this  bonnet  or  head -tire  among  the 
Bedawin  is  simply  a  square  of  black  or  blue 
cotton,  and  the  day-labourer  improvises  anything 
to  cover  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  that  worn 
by  the  men  of  the  towns  and  villages  is  a  fabric 
about  a  yard  square  of  the  finest  white  silk,  usually 
edged  with  bright  stripes,  and  called  a  kufiyeh. 

The  corresponding  art,  of  female  dress  is  the 
graceful  outdoor  veil  for  the  head  and  neck,  called 
a  turhah. 

This  would  connect  ny^p  with  wp,  and  the  Arab. 
kublctah  'cowl.*  According  to  this  interpretation, 
a  survival  of  the  article  in  a  modified  form  may  be 
seen  in  the  drapery  that  droops  in  light  loose  folds 
from  tlie  high  turban  of  the  Oriental  priest ;  and, 


TURBAN  OF  ORIENTAL  (GREEK)  PRIEST. 

by  its  connexion  with  the  monk's  hood  and  the 
conventual  veil,  is  still  among  the  insignia  of 
priestly  dress,  (See  DRESS.)  G.  M.  MACIUE. 

BOOK.— See  WRITING. 

BOOTH.— At  the  season  when  the  fruits  of  field 
and  orchard  are  ripening,  the  Syrian  peasant  often 
finds  it  prudent  to  leave  his  home  in  the  village 
and  take  up  his  abode  for  a  time  in  *  the  portion  of 
the  field '  belonging  to  him,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  guarding  his  produce  against  ill-disposea  neigh- 
bours,  and  of  more  effectively  carrying  on  the  work 


BOOTY 


BOTTLE 
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of  the  grain  and  frait  harvests.  To  shelter  him 
and  his  from  the  noondajr  heat  and  from  the  dews 
of  night  (cf.  Is  46),  a  s»n.a!l  '.iut  is  hasiHy  con<f  :  uoi  *  i\ 
of  leafy  branches  from  the  nearest  trees.  Such  an 
erection  is  called  in  Heb.  njp,  by  AV  variously 
rendered  *  booth/  *  tabernacle,'  *  pavilion,*  etc. 
Jonah's  b.  was  of  this  description  (4*),  and  so  were 
those  in  which  Jacob  sheltered  his  cattle  (whence 
the  name  Succoth),  Gn  3317.  The  army  in  the 
field  was  similarly  Diolccfix1.  by  booths.  2  S  II11. 


In  the  East  the  custom  still  prevails,  whereby 
the  owners  of  small  r  "  "•/•*••  •  '  eyards  combine 
to  secure  the  services  *•  *•  -*r  •  to  protect  the 
ripening  grapes  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts.  For 
the  more  efficieu!  t'i  c:  r-yc  uf  ji\  <}  .by  the  watch- 
•mani  •>  ""  C  "...«  i-.  »:.<?•  CM,-!  !>"  ,•.;•,•  booth.  Four 
stout  ;  •  .  •  •  \  .  in  the  soil  a  few  feet  apart  ;  to 
these  uprights  four  cross  pieces  are  firmly  secured, 
some  six  or  more  feet  from  the  ground.  Boards 
resting  on  the  cross-pieces  form  the  floor,  while  the 
roof  is  made  in  a  similar  way  of  boughs  of  trees  or 
matting.  In  this  elevated  watch-tower  the  watch- 
man spends  his  nights,  gun  in  hand,  the  open  sides 
allowing  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  area  to  be 
observed.  This  is  the  *  b.  that  the  keeper  maketh  * 
to  which  Job  refers  (2718),  and  the  'cottage  (RV 
booth)  in  a  vineyard5  to  which  Isaiah  compares 
the  desolate  daughter  of  Zion.  See  illust.  under 
CUCUMBER.  For  booths  as  used  at  the  FEAST  OF 
TABERNACLES,  see  that  article. 

A.  E.  S.  KENNEDY. 

BOOTY.—  See  WAR. 

BORDER  OFTHEGABMENT.—  SeeDBESS,  FRINGE. 
Borderer,  2  Mac  9s5  *  the  princes  that  are  borderers 
and  neighbours*  (oZ  Trapa/ce^cem).  The  word  is  now 
almost  restricted  in  Eng.  to  those  who  dwell  on 
the  Border  between  England  and  Scotland.  Here 
it  is  an  accurate  trn,  in  the  sense  of  one  whose 
country  touches  another's. 

BORITH  (2  Es  I2).—  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra, 
called  in  1  Es  8a  Boccas,  and  in  I  Ch  6B*  w,  Ezr  74 
BUKKI  (which  see). 

BORN,  BORIOS.—  l.The  Oxf.  Eng,  Diet,  discovers 
43  different  senses  in  which  the  verb  *  to  bear  *  is 
used  ;  the  last  being  'to  give  birth  to,'  spoken  of  fe- 
male mammalia,  and  esp.  women.  The  past  ptcp.  of 
this  verb  is  either  *  borne  *  or  *  born  '  (rarely  *  bore'), 
and  these  forms  were  at  first  used  infli-cinniriatrfy 
for  all  the  senses  of  the  verb.  About  1(M.»  *  home"' 
was  generally  abandoned,  and  *  born  J  retained  in 
all  senses.  But  about  1775  *  borne  '  was  re-estab- 
lished and  used  for  all  the  senses  of  the  verb  but 
one,  *  born  }  being  restricted  to  *  brought  into  the 
world.*  And  'born1  is  even  in  that  restricted 
sense  confined  to  the  passive  voice  and  a  kind  of 
neuter  signification  ;  it  is  not  used  when  the 
mother  is  spoken  of. 

*  Borne'  was  the  invariable  -iM»1l?'i«.r  of  1611,  but 
later  edd.  and  printers  in  in-  •  •  "  ,  *  M»  n  J  wherever 
the  meaning  is  *  brought  forth.'  RV  has  carefully 
restored  'borne'  wherever  the  signification  is 
active  ;  thus  Gn  21s  l  his  son  that  was  born  unto 
him,'  A  V  and  RV  ;  but  21T  '  I  have  born  him  a  son 
in  his  old  age,'  RV  *  borne  *.  See  also  HOMEBOEN. 

2.  *  Born  again  '  in  1  P  1s8  (RV  *  having  been 
begotten  again,'  as  I3)  is  one  word  in  the  Gr.  (dva- 
yewdta)  ;  in  Jn  38-7  '  born  again  '  (RV  '  born  anew  *) 
two  words  (ytw&u  fowdev)  ;  but  that  the  compound 
woid  in  1  P  I3-  a  is  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  two 
words  in  Jn  3s*  7,  and  that  therefore  fowOev^  '  anew' 
here,  not  '  from  above,'  has  been  proved,  esp.  by 
Ezra  Abbot  in  The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(Boston,  1880,  p.  34  f.  ;  London,  1892,  p.  30  tf".).  Sec 
REGENERATION. 


&  In  I  Co  158  *one  b.  out  of  due  time,'  the  Gr, 
I.i  •:,  --iii-fo  word,  l/crpw/Aa,  an  untimely  birth,  an 
:.  DO-  :  .or..  *  J.  HASTINGS. 

BORROWING.—  See  DEBT. 
BOSOM.  —  See  ABKAHAM'S  BOSOM. 

BOSOR  (Bofftp),  1  Mac  52S-  88.—  A  town  in  Gilead. 
The  site  is  uncertain. 

BOSOR1  (Boo-opa),  I  Mac  528-  S8.~  Mentioned  with 
Bosor.  \  •  .  •  •  \  "le  great  city  of  Bosrah—  the 
Roman  •»•  :.  •••  •  E.  of  Bashan,  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  C.  R,  CONBBE. 

BOSS  (Job  1528).—  -Bucklers  and  shields  were 
made  of  successive  skins  stretched  over  a  frame, 
a  layer  of  metal  being  superimposed  on  the 
whole.  To  break  the  force  of  a  blow,  metal  studs 
or  bosses  were  affixed  in  addition,  aenrldes  6/i<j>a\6- 
ecrcrai  were  known  to  Homer  (II.  iv.  448).  The  Heb. 
word  D'aj  gdbUm,  *  bosses,'  properly  means  things 
rounded,  e.g.  the  back  of  an  animal  or  the  felloe  of 
a  wheel.  Possibly  in  Job  1528  the  true  meaning  is 
simply^  the  convex  (back-like)  side  of  a  shield,  or 
again  it  might  be  the  metal  rim  {*  felloe'),  *  thick,' 
perhaps,  because  threefold,  as  in  the  shield  of 
Achilles  (Ik  xviii.  479,  vepl  S'  &vrvya,  Bd\\e  (paewfy 
Tpiir\ajca).  W.  E.  BAJOTES. 

BOTANY  —  See  PLANTS. 

BOTCH,  a  -IU'IIM*:  (the  same  word  orig.  as 
'boss'),  but  to1  h"-kii  to  disease,  an  eruption  in  the 
skin,  Dt  2S27  *  the  b.  of  Egypt,'  and  m  'a  sore  b.' 
(j*w,  RV  *  boil,'  as  elsewhere  in  AV  Ex  99-10-11,  Lv 
i3is.i9.2o.28  [1611  <bile'],  2  K  207,  Job  27,  Is  3821 
[all]).  See  MEDICINE.  J.  HASTINGS. 


BOTTLE  (norj,  i&,  /=*,  r™.  ^  *****  5  ^7  skin> 
wine-skin).  —  The  nmlnpl'.oiiy  of  names  is  sug- 
gestive of  its  manifold  use,  serving  as  a  receptacle 
at  once  for  a  tear  (Ps  568)  and  a  thunderstorm 
(Job  3837).  The  mention  of  bottle  in  connexion  with 
the  Gibeonites,  Hagar,  David,  etc.,  refers  to  both 
pastoral  and  agricultural  life  (Jos  94,  Gn  2118,  1  S 
2518).  The  bottle  was  a  leathern  bag  made  from 
the  skins  of  the  young  kid,  goat,  cow,  or  buffalo. 
The  largest  ones  were  roughly  s-qiuiud  and  scv.n 
up.  The  smaller  were  drawn  off  on  i  ire,  thus  retail- 
ing the  shape  of  the  animal  with  the  legs  removed. 
Those  for  holding  water,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
usually  had  the  hair  left  on,  but  for  wine  and  oil 
the  tanning  had  to  be  more  thoroughly  done.  This 
was  by  means  of  oak-bark  and  seasoning  in  smoke, 
a  process  thnf  «»«\on  :»iK'hx  astriugcmy  of  flavour 
to  the  wine  ''o:ini:iul  in  ,  Ji'm.  The  distension  that 
the  leather  underwent  once,  and  once  only,  during 
fermentation,  gave  the  parable  that  each  age  must 
interpret  for  itself  with  regard  to  the  new  treat- 
ment of  new  truths  (Mt  017,  Mk  a22,  Lk  587). 

The  skin-bottle,  being  portable  and  unbreakable, 
was  admirably  suited  for  the  deep  stone-built  well, 
the  shepherd's  troughs,  and  the  encampment  of  the 
traveller  in  waterless  districts.  The  carrying  of 
water  for  sale  for  household  purposes  has  often 
been  an  emblem  of  servitude,  and  is  chiefly  done 
by  the  aged  and  infirm.  One  of  the  characteristic 
figures  in  Oriental  towns  during  summer  is  the 
man  who  sells  from  his  dripping  poat  -skin  the 
letroshing  drink  of  iced-water  ll«i\o;r-cd  with 
lemon,  rose,  or  liquorice,  temptingly  clapping  his 
brass  cups,  and  crying  *  Drink,  drink,  thirsty  one  ' 
(cf.  Is  551).  While  the  bottle  is  highly  piized,  and 
its  water  is  a  grateful  necessity,  the  luxury  of  the 

*  On  this  ^ord  see  eep.  Euxtable  in  Expositor  t  Second  series, 
vol  m  p  269  ff. 
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East  VVrc*  tr  the  spring  itself,  to  the  draught 
from  "  I .  c,  :*..<:  i;i  of  living  waters.  Hence  the  com- 
parison at  Jacob's  well  ( Jn  414),  and  the  one  blessed 
terminus  of  all  the  Shepherd's  ^  ~"  '^ev  717). 

For  Bottle  of  earthenware  se.  k  .  '  .VESSEL. 

G.  M.  MACKIE. 

BOTTOM.— 1.  Common  enough  for  the  deep  of  the 
sea,  *  bottom '  is  used  ia  Zee  1s  tor  a  deep  place  in 
the  land,  a  valley  :  *  the  myrtle  trees  that  were  in 
the  b.'  (RVm  *  shady  place,5  Heb.  TR  nWpj,  Baer 
n^s»3  ;  the  pi.  is  usea  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  Jon 
S6,  of  a  river  Zee  1011,  and  of  miry  places  Ps  692 ; 
see  Wright  on  Zee  Is).  Compare — 

*  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom.' 

Shoks.  As  You  Like  Jt,  iv.  ii.  79. 

The  word  is  still  used  locally  in  this  sense.  2. 
The  pi.  *  bottoms '  occurs  Jon  26  '  I  went  down  to 
the  b.  of  the  mountains '  (3XJ3,  lit.  'a  cutting  off,'  as 
AVm)  j  AVis  IT14  *out  of  the  bottoms  of  inevitable 
hell'  (e£  ddvvtirov  $5ov  ^tir^cDi'). 

3.  Bottomless  Pit  is  the  AV  trn  of  <t>ptap  rijs 
&pfaffov,  Rev  9U  a  (RV  '  pit  of  the  abyss '),  and  of 
&pvff<rot  alone,  911  Ii7  178  201-8  (RV  *  abyss')-  See 
ABYSS.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BOUGH.— Dt  2430  AVm,  *when  thou  beatest 
thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not  bough  it*  {text 
*  thou  shait  not  go  over  the  boughs  again ').  This 
Is  the  only  example  of  a  verb  *  b.'  in  this  sense,  and 
it  has  been  missed  by  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.  It  is  formed 
directly  from  the  noun  in  imitation  of  the  Heb.  ("ix?p 
from  rr^  a  bough).  J.  HASTINGS. 

BOUGHT.— 1  S  25s9  AVm  'in  the  midst  of  the  b. 
of  a  sling.7  The  b.  is  the  loop  or  *  bowed*  part  of 
the  sling  on  which  the  stone  was  laid.  Bow,  as 
most  modern  versions  of  AV  have  it,  was  never 
nsod  in  this  sense.  '  Bout  *  is  another  spelling,  as 
Milton,  IS  Allegro,  140— 

'  In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out ' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BOW.— 1.  In  archery,  see  next  article.  2.  See 
EAINBOW.  3.  Bow  as  a  verb  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, rendering  many  Heb.  and  Gr.  words.  Most 
usages  are  clear,  but  notice  :  *  Bow,'  or  *  bow  the 
knee,'  now  obsolete  or  archaic,  as  Jg  5s7  *  At  her 
feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay'  (Moore,  *  sank  down, 
fell,  lay  still,*  who  explains  that  jn;  is  properly 
*bend  the  knees,'  kneel,  <  ••>•,  \  <i.;,'ii  OP  ;  --  heels, 
said  of  a  mortally  wounded  man  whose  knees  fail 
under  him,  2  K  Q24) ;  the  same  Heb.  in  Est  3a 
1  Mordecai  bed  not  nor  did  him  reverence,'  i.e. 
neither  bed  the  knee  nor  fell  prostrate  ;  and  in  Ps 
2229  *  All  they  that  go  down  to  the  dust  shall  b. 
before  him,1  which  Del.  explains  :  all  that  for  want 
are  ready  to  die  (the  '  dust/  T§#,  being  the  grave), 
go  down  upon  their  knees,  because  they  are 
esteemed  worthy  of  a  place  at  this  table  ;  and  Is 
4S33  *  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,*  quoted  in  Bo 
1411,  Ph  210  (Kdfiama).  In  Mt  2729 '  they  bowed  the 
knee  before  him,*  KV '  kneeled, '  the  Gr.  is  yowirertu 
from  y&yvj  knee,  and  ir&-«,  i.e.  vLtmij,  fall*  Of  Gn 
4148  'they  cried  before  him,  Bow  the  knee,'  the 
Heb.  ipatf  is  separately  discussed  under  ABKECH. 

Besides  *bow  the  kiiee  *  we  have  bow  the  head,  Is 
68B  '  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  rush,'  Jn  1930 '  he 
bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost ' ;  bow  the 
face,  Lk  245  *  they  were  afraid,  and  bowed  down 
their  faces  to  the  earth  * ;  bow  the  lack,  Bo  II10 ; 
bow  the  shoulder,  Gn  491B  *  he  bowed  his  shoulder  to 
bear ' ;  bow  the  neck,  Sir  3326  '  A  yoke  and  a  collar 
do  bow  the  neck ' ;  bow  the  loins,  Sir  4719  'thou  didst 
bow  thy  loins  unto  women ' ;  bow  the  ear,  2  K  1916 
•LORD,  bow  down  thine  ear  (BV  'incline  thine 
ear'),  and  hear';  and  bow  the  heart,  2  S  1914  'he 
bowed  the  heart  of  all  the  men  of  Judah  *  j  '  Bow 
the  heavens,'  a  strongly  transitive  use,  is  found 


2  S  2210=Ps  189,  and  144s  (the  Heb.  is  the  common 
verb  npJ  ndtdh,  to  bend,  and  the  figure  is  that  J" 
caused  the  clouds  to  descend  with  Him  as  He 
descended  to  judgment).  See  BOWING. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BOW.— *  Battle-bows,'  so  named  (Zee  910  104), 
were  probably  of  bronze  (n^m  nehosheth],  a  metal 
harder  than  copper,  baing  composed  of  copper  and 
tin,  different  T!MM,?;OTJ  from  our  brass,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  zinc.  Such  bows  needed 
great  strength  to  bend  (Ps  I884  BV,  which,  how- 
ever,  reads  'bow  of  brass.9  Of.  2K  924).  Bows 
might  also  be  made  of  two  straight  horns  joined 
together  (Homer,  IL  iv.  105-111),  or  again  of 
wood. 

*  A  deceitful  bow'  is  used  (Ps  7857,  Hos  716)  as  a 
figure  for  a  person  who  disappoints  11  •»  IMDO*-  '«.  ^C 
of  him.  A  bow  might  be  'deceiDiui  tnrough 
simply  missing  its  mark,  or  through  breaking,  and 
so  missing.  Teucer's  bow-string  breaks  (Homer, 
H.  xv.  463-465),  and  the  arrow  wanders  from  the 
mark.  'Deceitful'  (rrD"j  remlyyah)  might  also  be 
rendered  *  slack,'  so  that  possibly  a  badly -strung 
bow  may  be  meant.  W.  E.  BARNES. 

BOWELS.— 1.  Literally,  as  2  Ch  2118  'the  LORD 
smote  him  in  his  bowels  (D^D)  with  an  incurable 
disease'  i*  Ac  I18  'he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst, 
and  all  his  bowels  (ffirXdrx^a)  gushed  out.'  2.  Figur- 
atively as  the  seat  of  deep-felt  emotions :  (a)  with 
f*r  w — *"K-  or  thrill,  of  affection  or  sympathy, 

1 1  •  J "  (the  cogn.  subst.  AV  ;>.v<  •» . 
1  yearning ')  Jer  3120,  Ca  54  j  (b)  Ps  40s  •  Thy  law  13 
in  the  midst  of  my  bowels/  i.e.  the  object  of  my 
innermost  affections ;  (c)  of  "" "  '  •  *  •  emotions, 
Job  3087  (see  Davidson,  ad  loc.n  — „  i  J  (lit.  '  are 
in  ferment').  See  BODY  and  MEDICINE. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BOWING  OIBJ),  Ps  62s,  meaning  bulged,  buist, 
overthrown.— The  ref.  is  to  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
and  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  '••  n  '  *  -wer' 
of  Bzk  1311  S823,  which  in  ar  :  con- 

verts a  garden  into  a  sheet  of  water.  To  obviate 
such  pressure,  garden  walls  in  Syria  are  built  with 
openings  to  let  off  the  water.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

BOWL. — i.  A  vessel  of  this  sort,  a  hollow  dish  in 
which  to  receive  the  milk  of  the  flock  and  present 
the  simple  family  meal,  is  indispensable  for  even 
the  lowest  stage  of  nomad  life.  For  these  purposes 
the  •••"  "PJ"*  IT- 1  •  vws,  like  the  wandering  tribes 
of  10  (,?  \  «  «• .  '»  used  bowls  of  wood  instead  of 
fragile  earthenware.  It  was  in  such  a  dish,  '  a  b. 
fit  for  lords'  (AV  'a  lordly  dish'),  that  Jael  offered 
Sisera  a  draught  of  sour  milk  ( Jg  S28).  The  same 
word  (Van,  LXX  Xe/cd^,  (A,  Xa/cd^),  see  Moore, 
',''•.  I  .."!"••  f.V  -lo1  -  the  b.  into  which  Gideon 
•  •  •  •  i  •;-.::••»  !«is  fleece  (Jte  688).  From 
both  thc«.e  pus*iigcq  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  ^so 
was  a  dish  of  at  least  medium  size;  in  Gideon's 
case  it  may  have  been  of  the  porous  earthenware 
(see  POTTEEY)  which  has  been  in  use  among  the 
settled  population  of  Canaan  from  the  earliest 
times.  V;iiiy  spe,  i'lioni  of  this  ware  were  found 
by  the  otto-  V*  of  the  J^il.  Expl.  Fund,  and  more 
recently  by  Flinders  Petrie  and  Bliss  in  the  mound 
of  Tell  el-Hesy  (see  Petrie,  Lachish,  and  Bliss, 
A  Mound  of  many  Cities,  passim}. 

ii.  The  large  silver  bowls  presented  by  'the 
princes  of  the  coi  ^•"r.rtion'  (Nu  713tt*)  have  been 
mentioned  under  UA-OV.  The  same  word  (PljP)  is 
applied  by  Am  (66)  to  the  large  and  costly  bowls 

*Cf.  2  Mac  95  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes:  'But  the  Lord 
Almighty,  the  God  of  Israel,  smote  him  with  an  incurahle  and 
invisible  plague ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  these  words,  a 
pain  of  the  howels  that  was  remediless  came  upon  him,  and 
sore  torments  of  the  inner  parts ;  and  that  moat  jusily,  for  he 
had  tormented  other  men^s  bowels  \\ith  many  and'  strange 
torments/ 
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used  by  the  nobles  of  Samaria  for  their  debauches. 
Jer.  mentions  a  still  larger  b.  (a^a,  AV  '  pot  '  —  Gn 
442ffi  of  Joseph's  *  cup  '),  corresponding  to  the  crater  , 
from  which  the  drinking  cups  (moD)  were  re- 
plenished (Jer  355).  The  material  was  no  doubt 
silver. 

iii.  In  A  V  bowl  is  the  rendering  of  yaa  as  applied 
to  the  cup  (RV)  or  calyx  of  beaten  work  used  as  an 
ornament  on  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  golden 
candlestick  (see  under  TABERNACLE). 

iv.  n^  Zee  43,  also  in  correct  text  of  v.2,  is  the 
bowl  or  receptacle  for  oil  in  the  candlestick  of 
Zechanah's  vision,  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
with  ref.  to  the  'lamp  of  life*  (Ec  126).  It  also 
denotes  the  bowl-shaped  or  spheroidal  capitals  of 
Jachin  and  Boaz  (1  K  741-  42,  2  Ch  412-13). 

v.  In  Is  5117-22,  for  *  dregs  of  the  cup,'  etc.,  RV 

renders  *  b.  of  the  cup  '  (013  n#3jr>)  ;  the  second  word, 

however,  is  best  regarded  jis  a  gloss  to  explain  the 

•.   ..'."     .'•      •"     ~n  Rev  passim  Rv  adopts 

*      '"'*"'        <  '<f>td\ij  (AV'viaT).    For 

other  changes  of  RV  (including  1139,  AV  c  bason,' 

EV  '  bowl  '),  see  BASON.       A.  R.  si  KENNEDY. 

BOX,—  In  2  K  91-  8  AV,  a  box  (19)  of  oil  is  men- 
tioned, RV  vial.  In  1  S  101  it  is  said  that  Samuel 
Hook  the  vial  (is)  of  oil,5  in  161  God's  command  to 
Samuel  is  '  fill  thy  horn  (jng)  with  oil.*  It  seems 
probable  that  horn  is  the  true  meaning,  as,  being 
closed  at  the  tip,  it  could  easily  be  sealed  up  at 
the  other  end  and  carried  about.  Perfume  boxes 
(v&trni)  are  spoken  of  in  Is  320  RV.  In  Van  Dyck's 
Arab.  tr.  they  are  caF  ""  ,*  "  *  "••.  the  common 
word  for  small  pots  of  •  *  •  ,  for  carrying 

ointments.  In  Mt  267,  Mk  148,  Lk  737  *  alabaster 
box  (RV  cruse)  of  ointment  *  (a,\dpa,orpw)  is  men- 
tioned. The  word  used  in  Arabic  is  kdrtirah, 
which  may  mean  a  small  vase  or  jar  of  "earthen- 
ware or  other  material.  In  Syria  olive  oil  is  often 
kcpl  Denied  up  in  small  earthen  jars.  The  word 
alabaster,  though  originally  applied  to  vases  made 
oi  that  substance,  seems  to  have  been  often  used 
for  a  vessel  containing  an  unguent  without  special 
regard  to  the  material  of  which  it  was  made.  As 
the  ointment  referred  to  is  said  to  have  been  very 
precious,  it  is  probable  that  the  vase  may  have 
Been  alabaster.  The  breaking  refers,  of  course,  to 
the  seal,  not  to  the  vase.  W.  CARSLAW. 


BOX  TREE  ("WBtep  tfashsMr,  \e6iaj,  tctSpos,  Aq. 
Th.  Oaao-otp,  buxm,  pinus).  —  The  only  species  of 
box  found  in  Bible  lands  is  Buxus  longifolia,  Boiss., 
which  is  a  shrub  from  2  to  3  ft.  high.  It  does  not 
grow  south  of  Mt.  Cassius,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  did  in  historical  times.  It  is  improbable  that 
it  was  at  all  familiar  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  other  trees  alluded  to  in  the  three  pawn  crc  *  in 
which  the  teashsMr  is  mentioned  (Is  41  •'  «'>•;"',  r/k 
278)  were  familiar.  They  are  the  cedar,  shittah  (RV 
acacia),  myrtle,  fir  9m  oak,  y>ine  (?).  It  is  unlikely  that 
an  uii|",,-iiii,jr  im(liTM_"ii'ir<iMi  bush  would  be  asso- 
ciated with  these,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
in  vi  (.V.  Ui<»  tiinblem  of  greenness  and  triumph,  were 
all  Ioi»i!y  uee-i,  and  familiar  to  those  who  heard  the 
prophecy.  Its  name  signifies  erectness  or  tall- 
ness,  which  indicates  that  it  also  was  a  stately 
tree.  Unfortunately,  philology  gives  us  no  help 
in  solving  the  question,  as  the  word  teashshtir  has 
not  been  preserved  in  the  Arabic.  The  old  Arab. 
VS  gives  sherUn,  which  is  one  name  for  the  wild 
form  of  Cnprestt*  semper  riiM^  L.,  th-»  cypress* 
This  is  a  stately  1  1  oo,  .r  i<l  o\  on  \\  '\  y  «IILUI  lita.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  fine  evergreens  in  Bible  land,s, 
as  the  Cilician  spruce,  Abies  Cilicica,  Boiss.  ;  the 
alpine  jumper,  Juniperus  excelsa,  L.  (Arab. 
lizzdb)  ;  the  large-fruited  juniper,  J".  macrocarpa, 
Sibth.  et  Sm.  ;  the  plum-fruited  juniper,  J. 
drupacea,  Lab.  ;  any  one  of  which  would  do  for 


It  is  useless  to  come  to  the  LXX  for 
light,  as  it  translates  the  word  in  one  passage  Xetf/oy, 
the  white  poplar,  and  in  another  K^dpos,  the  cedar. 
The  positive  determination  of  the  tree  is  hopeless. 
It  would  be  better  to  transliterate  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  algum,  and  call  it  the  teashshtir. 

G.  E.  POST. 
BOY.  —  See  CHILDREN. 

BOZEZ  (pto),  1  S  I44.-—  A  steep  cliff  on  one  side 
of  the  Michmash  gorge  opposite  Seneh.    It  seems 
to   be    the  northern  cliff,   a   remarkable  bastion 
of  rock  E.  of  Michrnash.   The  valley  is 
and  the  S.  cliff  is  in  shade  during  most  • 
while  the  N.  is  exposed  to  the  noonday  sun, 

C.  R.  CONDEE. 

B0ZK&TH  (npp).—  A  town  of  Judah,  Jos  15SB9 
2  K  221,  in  the  plain  near  Lachish  and  EgloD. 
Unknown. 

BOZHAH  (.11^5  aa  fortification  '}.—  There  were 
several  places  of  this  name,  and  the  effort  to 
identify  them  has  resulted  in  some  confusion.  In 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ed.  1893,  the 
letterpress  rules  put  Bosrah  in  Hauran;  yet  a 
picture  of  this  city  is  given  as  "an  illustration 
of  Bozrah.  Bozrah  of  Edom  was  a  city  of  great 
antiquity  (Gn  3633=1  Ch  I44).  Its  fate  is  identi- 
fied with  that  of  Edom  (Is  34®,  Jer  4913,  Am 
I12).  It  is  referred  to  again  in  Is  631,  and  probably 
in  Mic  212.  ffl-Buseireh,  7  miles  S.W.  of  TufUeh, 
the  ancient  Tophel  (Dt  I1),  on  the  main  road  N. 
from  Petra,  suits  the  geographical  conditions  ;  but 
the  ruins  are  'iii-'M.ii'r'.iavit  Another  possible 
identification  is  A"'-/;  '.  r  i!  /  »•  ]t<i  •  r.  These  towers  lie 
about  15  miles  S.E".  of  Dibon  (Dhibdn),  and  more 
1  !<:"  ,'i".'  io;'\  "i  "H  /\  '  —  i^  —  '  in  the  wilderness/ 
,  i'  (  ;.  01  '  vi:ir<  ;i?L  I48),  and  the  Bezer  of  the 
MM  '  •  x  .•  «•;  '^'  .  ,  !  owever,  BEZER.) 

There  remains  the  question  of  Bozrah  in  Moab 
(Jer  4824}.  Some  (e.g.  IHIlmann  on  Deut  )  identify 
this  with  Bezer  ;  but  the  great  city  Bosrah  esh- 
Sham  in  Haurdn  has  also  many  advocates.  This 
latter  is  certainly  the  Bosora  of  1  Mac  52e-  M.  The 
case  for  Bosrah  rests  chiefly  on  the  identification 
of  Umm  el-Jemdl,  15  miles  S.,  with  Beth-gamul, 
_  ,  ^,  ^  -  ,  y^  -j  mjjes  E.,  with  KerioUi,  named 
v  .  I  !o  '';'."  n*  passage,  Beth-gamul,  however, 
may  be  identical  with  Jemail,  8  miles  E.  of  Dibon, 
while  Beth-meon  is  almost  certainly  Ma"  in  S.W. 
of  Medeba.  It  is  also  contended  that  Bozrah 
being  in  the  MisMr,  Bosrah  is  too  far  north.  But 
Aphek  is  in  the  Mishdr  •  so  probably  was  Bosrah, 
lying  to  the  S.E.  The  cities  of  Moab,  'far  and 
near,'  are  included  in  this  judgment.  Bosrah  is 

C'   about  the  same  distance  from  Nebo  as  el- 
meireh,  viz.  about  60  miles,  and  it  may  quite 
possibly  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Moab  at  that 
time.  W.  EWING. 


BRACELET  (TD^,  .17^,  no,  *?vi&  nVitf).  —  The 
bracelet  has  always  been  a  favourite  ornament  in 
the  East.  It  is  found  of  many  designs  :  plain  ring, 
flat  band,  of  twisted  wires,  interlinked  rings,  and 
connected  squares,  solid  or  perforated,  with  or 
without  pendants.  Bracelets  are  made  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  brass,  glass,  and  even  enamelled 
earthenware.  While  highly  ornamental,  they 
had,  when  in  the  possession  o.*  v  -,-  n  M,  the  further 
recommendation  of  boing  r»<  !  •  rt  -U^:  not  to  be 
taken  by  the  hu*lmn<l,  nor  •*(  i/ctl  for  his  debts. 

The  bracelet  of  Gn  3818  is  in  RV  *  cord/  rofeiring 
probably  to  the  cord  of  softly-twisted  wool  for  t'.,o 
shepherd's  head-dress.  The  bracelets  of  Ex  3522, 
Rv  'brooches'  (unoriental),  were  most  likely 
nose-rings. 

The  bracelet  appears,  together  with  the  crown,  aa 
one  of  the  royal  insignia  in  2  S  I10.  It  is  probable 
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BRAG 


BKASS 


that  IB  2  K  llia  also  we  ought,  with  "Wellhausen 
'  and  W.~B..Sm.ith(OTJC*,  311n.),  to  read  'bracelets' 
(nnpxn)  for  *  testimony  J  (nnyn).      GL  M.  MACKIE. 


BRAG.-Jth  16s  'He  bragged  (e&w,  KV  'he 
said  ')  that  he  would  burn  up  my  borders  '  ;  Sir  11 
(heading)  *  Brag  not  of  thy  wealth  '  ;  2  Mac  97  *  he 
nothing  at  all  ceased  from  his  bragging'  (tiyepuxta, 
liV  '  rude  insolence  '}  ;  and  15^2  *  with  proud 
brags'  (tfteyaJu.&xyffe,  so  RV).  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  undignified  words  in  the  Apocrypha  of 
1611,  of  which  Scrivener  complains.  *Evea  when 
their  predecessor  (the  Bishops'  Bible)  sets  them  a 
better  example,  they  resort  to  undignified,  mean, 
almost  vulgar  words  and  phrases  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  the  pain- 
ful impression  of  having  di-pjirajroil  the  import- 
ance of  their  own  work,  or  of  n«"Mri<:  imperfectly 
realised  the  truth  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well  '  —  Introd.  to  Camb*  Paragraph 
Bible,  p.  lxv&.  The  word  is  still  in  use,  and  still 
somewhat  undignified.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BRAMBLE.  —  See  THOKNS  AND  THISTLES. 

BR&N.—In  Bar  O48  *  The  women  .  .  .  bum  bran 
for  perfume  '  (rd  vlrvpa)*  See  PERFUME. 

BRANCH  is  the  tr.  in  OT  of  a  variety  of  Heb. 
words,  of  which  those  that  chiefly  concern  us  are 
—  1.  n^Df  (from  T£j  *  trim  '  or  '  prune  '),  used  of  the 
branch  of  a  grape-vine,  Nu  1328,  Ezk  15s,  and 
figuratively  of  Israel  in  Nah  23.  It  is  this  term 
that  is  employed  in  Ezk  817,  where  the  words,  '  They 
put  the  branch  to  their  nose,'  apparently  describe 
some  ceremony  connected  with  sun  -worship. 
Little,  however,  is  known  with  certainty  regard- 
ing the  custom  referred  to,  even  if  the  text  is  not 
corrupt.  (See  commentaries  of  Smend  and  of  A.  B. 
Davidson,  ad  loc.)  The  same  word  also  occurs  in 
the  phrase  "ijrntoj  •*.  \\\\\p*  -'ips/  of  Is  1710.  See 
ADONIS.  2.  njyV,  d:.  •  -i,  K,  i"1  Job  147,  used  of 
Israel  under  the  figure  of  a  cedar  Ezk  1722,  an  olive 
Hos  146,  a  vine  Ps  8011  (RV  '  shoot  J),  of  the  wicked 
under  the  figure  of  a  tree  Job  8M  (RV  '  shoot  ')  15ao. 
Vigorous,  viuoiy-B-i'ii'mlin'r  branches  are  a  symbol 
of  ino^posi  y  v^i.  1>0  **"'"»  ^"here  the  wicked  man  is 
-|'olc<.a  of  an  'spreading;  himself  like  a  green  tree 
in  its  native  soil  ').  3,  n'p?  Job  158a,  properly  *  palm- 
branch*  as  in  RV  of  Is  914  1918,  where^  'nalm- 
branch*  and  'rush1  are  parallel  respectively  to 
'head'  and  Hail,*  the  rulers  and  the  rabble  (cf. 
Bel.  adloc.).  &  ijp,  lit.  a  little  fresh  green  twig, 
as  in  Is  lll  6CF,  Dn  II7.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
ode  on  the  king  of  Babylon,  Is  1419,  where  the 
words  *  an  abominable  branch5  (3%$)  "wj)  o  ^piuenlly 
designate  a  useless  shoot  cut  off  and  left  10  101  i<  j. 
Jn  15s  £fi\r}0-ri  ££w  d>s  r6  /cX-^/tct  ical  %ijp&vdit,  *he  is 
cast  forth  as  a  "branch,  and  is  withered  ').  S.  npv. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  term  lies  in  its  employ- 
ment in  Messianic  prophecies.  Instead  of  '  branch,' 
W.  R.  Smith  and  G.  A.  Smith  prefer  to  render  it 
*  spring.'  RVm  offers  a  choice  amongst  the 
renderings  *  shoot,*  *  sprout,'  '  bud.'  In  the  earliest 
passage  where  noy  occurs  with  a  Messianic  refer« 
ence,  Is  4a,  it  has  manifestly  no  personal  sense. 
'The  spring  of  J",  the  God-given  fruits  of  the 
earth,  are  the  true  glory  of  the  remnant  of  Israel, 
the  best  of  blessings,  because  they  come  straight 
from  heaven,  and  are  the  true  basis  of  a  pcncvful 
and  God-fearing  life  '  (W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets  of 
Israel,  329).  The  language  both  of  Is  42  and  of  II1 
seems  to  underlie  Jeremiah's  reference  to  the 
Messianic  king  as  the  'Righteous  Branch'  (no? 
jpn$)  or  'Branch  of  Righteousness'  (njyiy  n<^),  Jer 
235  3315.  ng*  reaches,  finally,  the  rank  of  a  personal 
name  of  the  Messiah  in  Zee  38  612  'my  Servant 
the  Branch,'  *  the  man  whose  name  is  the  Branch.' 


6*  njjj  is  used  repeatedly  by  P  of  the  'branches'  ol 
the  golden  candlestick  in  the  tabernacle,  Ex  2583 
3718  etc. 

In  NT  four  Gr.  words  are  tr.  *  branch.'  1. 
patov,  Jn  1218  (cf.  1  Mac  1351).  Palm  Sunday  ia 
called  in  the  Greek  Church  ^  KvptaKJj  rQv  fiatw.  2. 
/cAaSos,  Mt  1332  etc.,  used  figuratively  of  descend- 
ants, e.g.  of  Israel  as  the  *  natural  branches/ 
i6.l7.is.i9.2i  r  2325  40i5  3  KM  Ugd 


Ko  Ili6.l7.is.i9.2i  {Cf,  gir  2325  40i5^  3, 
especially  of  a  vine-branch,  Jn  152"6,  where  Christ 
is  the  vine  and  His  disciples  are  the  branches.  4, 
<m/3dl$,  Mk  II8,  a  &TT'  \ey.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  in  describing  Jesus" 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerus.,  each  use  a  different 
word  for  *  branch,'  namely,  K\ddos,  <m/3ds,  and  pctfov 
respectively.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

BRAND,—  1.  Zee  3a  *a  b.  plucked  out  of  the 
fire'  ("NK  'tidt  perhaps  orig.  a  bent  stick  used  to 
stir  the  fire,  Oxf.  Meb.  Lex.  ;  trd  'firebrand,'  Is  74 
'these  two  tails  [i.e.  '  •  "  ce  tt\'tt  fire- 
brands' ;  and  Am  4n  «,  .  ,  '  \\\  '  ,  .d,J  to 
keep  up  connexion  with  Zee]  plucked  out  of  the 
burning').  2.  Jg  15s  *  when  he  had  set  the  brands 
on  fire?  (T^,  trd  '  firebrand  7  154).  Samson's  '  fire- 
brand' was  a  stick  of  wood  wrapped  with  some 
absorbent  material  and  saturated  with  oil  (Moore, 
Judges,  p.  341).  It  is  the  same  Heb.  word  that 
is  used  of  the  'lamps'  (KV  'torches'),  which 
Gideon's  men  carried  in  their  pitchers,  Jg  716. 
The  name  of  Deborah's  husband,  Lappidoth  (  Jg  44), 
is  a  plu.  of  the  same  word.  See  LAMP.  For 
Branding,  see  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BRASS  (n^ru,  ^a\/c6s).  —  Brass  is  oo'iju'-i1  of 
copper  and  zinc  in  the  proportion  of  2  o.  •  ••  :o  :»i-»r 
to  1  of  the  latter.  The  word  is  of  frequent  use  in 
the  Bible,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  in  any  in- 
stance it  means  the  alloy  just  described,  as  brass  ia 
very  rarely  found  a»noii^t  the  rernainsof  early  cities? 
while,  on  "the  other  hand,  weapons  and  implements 
of  copper  and  bronze  are  abundant,  associated  with 
those  of  stone  and,  less  frequently,  of  iron.  The 
expression  in  Dt  89  *  a  land  .  .  .  out  of  whose  hills 
thou  mayest  dig  brass,'  shows  that  the  word  was 
used  for  copper.  That  the  latter  was  worked 
largely  in  Arabia  Petrsea  is  well  known  (see  MINES, 
MINING).  The  abundance  of  bronze,  which  is  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  amongst  the  early  nations 
both  of  Asia  and  Europe  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  tin  is  of  rare  occurrence  ;  but  its  value  in  giving 
hardness  and  other  qualities  to  copper  was  dis- 
covered more  than  2000  years  B.C.  Thus  knives, 
hatchets,  hammers,  spears,  and  other  articles,  both  of 
copper  and  of  bronze,  have  I  con  <li-c  ovoi  od  i«  mo-inst 
the  ruins  of  f".  :  *.".i  t  »".:  -"  v  JM<  k  "'  <-•!!!  i!.<\^2M>  * 


The  use  of  (vj«'  ^it  lr-o  .<v,  t  pui  o  :ic  r  m"  jls  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  beiore  uie  Exodus, 
an«l  I'l-x  .  p:  •'.'«•  to  have  understood  the  art  both 
of  ii.  'i  •"••  -i',:  i»:->MM  and  of  making  it  flexible  to  a 
degree  unknown  to  us.f  The  art  of  making  bronze 
is  clearly  referred  to  by  Homer  in  his  description  of 
the  fashioning  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  by  Vulcan 
(II.  xviii.  474,  where  copper  and  tin  [Kawlrepos] 
are  both  melted  in  tho  furnace)  ;  and  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Troy,  brought  to  light  by  the  memor- 
able labours  of  Schliemann,  battle-axes,  lances, 
knives,  arrow-heads,  and  various  ornaments  both 
of  copper  and  of  bronze,  were  discovered,  together 
with  the  moulds  of  mica-schist  and  sandstone  in 
which  some  of  these  weapons  were  cast,  J  Copper 
and  bronze  celts  have  been  discovered  by  di  Cesnola 

*  Rawlmson  Ano.  Monar.  i.  96  (ed.  1879). 

t  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Ecjyp  in  241,  253  ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Hist.  A-nn  bg</p.  Art,  ii  378  (1883)  Evans  considers  that  when 
the  earliest  books  of  OT  were  written,  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
brass,  and  bronre  were  known  ;  Anc.  Bronze  Implements,  p.  5. 

J  Schhcmann,  Iltox,  vii.  433-435  ;  Troja,  p.  100.  Troy  was 
captured  by  the  Greeks  about  B.C.  1184. 
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in  Cyprus  amongst  the  remains  of  Phoenician 
settlers,*  and  they  are  abundant  in  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles  associated  with  remains  of  pre-historic 
man. 

BIBLE  REFERENCES. — In  the  Bible  *  brass '(i.e. 
copper  or  bronze)  is  referred  to  both  actually  and 
symbolically ;  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider 
tru  .-.'•  <;:-••.  ^  .mder  these  two  heads — 

v  .',  ..'•••  '/'>-'. — 1.  In  Gn  422  Tubal-cain  is  described 
as  the  *  forger  of  every  cutting  instrument  of  brass 
and  iron,'  RVm  'copper  and  hon.'  This  is  the 
earliest  record  of  the  use  of  these  metals.  Some 
doubt  has  been  thrown  by  Evans  on  the  word  iron, 
and  he  suggests  that  it  has  been  introduced  at  a 
1«  •  •  •  ''•'  •'.  »  .•"  :  ,  ,v  i".  !i  •,,  and  that  it  does 

•  .».'•>       •    i.  .•<  .••       •»       ,        in  which  Tubal-cain 

m         '/.   '      \  \  .,*  '    ,  .  '  of  l>r.;iii-oT<  iln  / 

overlaid  with  brass ;  also  the  laver  and  vessels  ot 
brass.  The  brass  of  '  "'  "^  .dents  and 

2400  shekels  (v.29).    ;*.  !      \  '.          makes  a 

serpent  of  brass,  and  sets  it  upon  a  standard.  $. 
Dt  89  *  A  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  -1  %rass'J  (copper).  5.  In 

1  S  176  Goliath  c  •  •  , !,  in  armour  of  brass. 
6.  In  2  S  88  King  David  took  *  exceeding  much 
brass'  from  Betah  and  from  Berothai,  cities  of 
Hadadezer.  7.  In  1  K  714  Hiram  of  Tyre  *a 
worker  in  brass.'  8.  In  2  K  2513  14,  Jer  5217  the 
brazen  vessels  and  pillars  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
broken  and  carried  away  by  the  Chaldseans.  9.  In 
iChlS19  *  Cymbals  of  brass.'  10.  In  Job  281-2 

*  Brass  (copper)  is  molten  out  of  stone.*    11.  In  Mt 
109  *  Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in 
your  purses,'    12.  In  Rev  920  *  Idols  of  brass.' 

(B)  Symbolical. — 1.  (Dazzling  heat  and  drought) 
Dt  2S28  '  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be 
brass.*  2.  (Strength,  resistance)  Job  6la  *Is  my 
flssh  of  brass'?  'his  (behemoth's §)  bones  are  as 
tubes  of  brass,'  Job  4018  RV ;  he 


1  counteth brass  as  rotten  wood,'  Job  4 127.  3.  (Power) 
Ps  10716  'He  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass'; 
Is  452  *  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  doors  of  brass.' 
3.  (Richness)  Is  6017  '  For  wood  (I  will  bring)  brass.' 
5.  (/?r.7//ir»'v/)  On  2*2  'Hi*,  l^lly  and  thighs  of 
bra*-'  iV  iiu(ilimui2//ar's  ini.vjc  ;  Dn  106  *  His  feet 
like  in  colour  to  burnished  brass '  (Daniel's  vision) ; 
also  Rev  I15.  6,  (One  destitute  of  love)  1  Co  131 
*  Sounding  brass  or  a  clanging  cymbal,'  RV. 

E.  HULL. 

BRAVERY. — Although  b.  is  used  in  the  modern 
sense  of  courage  as  early  as  in  any  other,  it  had 
two  other  meanings  which  have  now  been  lost. 
1.  Connected  probably  with  'brag'  o!ymoK/_:ii<  u\ , 
it  expressed  boasting,  as  'No  Man  i<  an  -V  :•'!-'., 
however  he  pretend  it,  and  serve  the  Comjmiy 
with  his  Braveries' — Donne  (1631) ;  and  o-p.  a. 
military  display,  as  '  The  whole  Campe  (not  per- 
ceiving that  this  was  but  ?i  bun  orV  fN  d  arnaine ' — 
Raleigh  (1614),  Hist,  of  ti'<,r'<i,  in.  !i3.  2.  It  ex- 
pressed splendour,  often  passing  into  ostentation 
(so  still  locally),  as  *  The  braverie  of  this  world 
.  .  .  likened  is  to  flowre  of  grasse '— Tusser  (1573). 
This  is  the  meaning  of  b.  in  Is  3ia  *  the  b.  of  their 
tinkling  ornaments '  (m^n  Anier.  RV  '  beauty '). 
Cf,  Shaks.  Taming  of  Shrew,  IV.  iii.  57 — 

'  With  scarfs  and  fans  and  double  change  of  bravery.' 

Bravely  occurs  Jth  104  *  (Judith)  decked  herself 
bravely  (^aAAwTi-iVaro  <r<p&8pa)  to  allure  the  eyes  of 
all  men  that  bhould  see  her.'  It  is  the  general 
sense  of  '  finely/  '  handsomely.'  Cf.  Celia's  jesting 
words  in  As  You  Like  It,  m.  iv.  43  :  *  0,  that's  a 

*  Bronze  was  also  used  by  the  Phoenicians  for  uorks  of  art  in 
vary  early  limes  ;  Perrot  and  Chipicz,  liist.  ojr  Art  tn  Phoenicia 
and  Cyprus,  11  2  (1885). 

t  Anc.  Bronze  Imp.  pp.  6,  6 ,  see  also  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
Iii.  241. 

J  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  supra  *tt.  ii.  878. 

§  Hippopotamus.  II  Crocodile. 


brave  maa  \  he  writes  b.  verses,  speaks  b.  words, 
swears  b,  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely ' ;  and 
Scot.  *  braw,5  *  brawly.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

BRAWLER.— To  brawl  in  its  earliest  use,  and 
till  the  beg.  of  the  17th  cent.,  was  simply  to 
quarrel  or  fight  (without  the  *  noisily  and  in- 
decently '  of  Johnson) ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  AV.  Brawl  as  subst.  occurs  Sir  2714 
'  their  brawls  make  one  stop  his  ear=-'  ( .  \  -,  TJV 
'  strife').  Brawling  as  subst.  Sir  3129;  ;>  - ,  <,j.  1-1  _  ,l 
25a4  *a  b.  (RV  'contentious')  woman'  (D'J;HD  JUN, 
trd  *  contentious  woman '  2715 ;  cf ,  (  contentious 
man'  2621).  Brawler  occurs  in  AV  1  Ti  3*,  Tit  32 
(Gr.  d/zaxos,  RV  *  contentious ').  RV  gives  *  braw- 
ler' for  AV  'given  to  wine'  1  Ti^  Tit  I7  (Gr. 
T<i/>oij>os,  RVm  *  quarrelsome  over  wine '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BRAY. — There  are  two  distinct  words,  and  both 
occur. 

1.  To  make  a  harsh  cry,  once  used  of  horses 
and  other  animals  (cf.  Job  307  'Among  the 
bushes  they  bray,'  spoken  of  Job's  mockers  who 
are  *  dogs  of  the  flock,'  and  Ps  421  Geneva  Bible, 
'As  the  hart  brayeth  for  the  rivers  of  water,' 
retained  in  AVm),  now  used  only  of  the  ass :  Job 
65  *  Doth  the  wild  ass  b.  when  he  hath  grass  ?' 
B  2.  To  beat  small,  to  pound,  still  in  use  but  fre^. 
(if  not  always)  with  ref.  to  its  (only)  occurrence  in 
AV,  Pr  S723,  which  is  Coverdale's  trn  (1535) 
'Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  foole  with  a 
pestell  in  a  morter  like  otemeell,  yet  wil  not  his 
loolishnesse  go  from  him.'  Cf.  Stubbes  (1583), 
'  The  word  of  God  is  not  preached  vnto  them,  and 
as  it  were  braied,  punned,  interpreted,  and  ex- 
pounded/ J.  HASTINGS. 

BKAZEN  SEA.— See  SEA.    BRAZEN  SERPENT. 

—See  SERPENT. 

BREACH.— A  b.  may  be  either  (1)  the  breaking 

itself,  or  (2)  the  result  of  the  breaking.  1.  Nu 
1484  '  Ye  shall  know  my  b.  of  promise '  (n^aty  RV 
'alienation,'  RVm  'revoking  of  my  promise'); 
2  S  68  '  the  LORD  had  made  a  b.  upon  U zzah 3  (n£ 
perez,  RV  '  had  broken  forth,'  cf.  Gn  382tf) ;  Job 
1614 '  He  breaketh  me  with  b.  upon  b.'  (peress).  2. 
A  place  that  is  broken,  as  Is  3013,  *  a  b.  ready  to 
fall'  (perez) ;  Lv  24ao  *  R.  for  b.,  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth '  (")^>  shebher] ;  or  the  gap  that  is  thus 
made  (the  mod.  use),  as  Am  4s  *  Ye  shall  go  out 
at  the  b68,  every  one  straight  before  her  *  (perez} ; 
Jg  517  'Asher  continued  on  the  seashore,  and 
abode  in  his  b64 '  (pEb  miphrdz,  RV  '  creeks/  i.e. 
gaps  in  the  shore,  Vulg.  portus,  Wyclif  *  havens ' ; 
the  Heb.  word  occurs  only  here,  see  Moore  m  loc.) ; 
La  218  *  thy  b.  (shebher)  is  great  like  the  sea,  who 
can  heal  thee  ? '  For  B.  of  Covenant  see  CRIMES. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BREAD  (onj>  lehem,  dpros). — L  A  word  used  in  the 
Bible  in  several  senses — 

1.  As  food  in  general,  of  animals,  as  Job  245  and  Is  6525 ;  or  ol 
man,  as  Gn  3*9,  where  the  word  if  first  used.    See  also  Gn  47^, 
Job  332°  etc.    In  the  sense  o-  -  ""  1  • ',•»'!  us  of-no-  '1  to  drink, 
Ps  10415.    in  the  scrifc-e  of  the       •     r    (    -*.i      *   •):«    nor  of  life 
it  is  used  in  Is  33i<>,  Ex  2JP,  a  ••  |  M  tl .-  I  ord's  l»r  i .  1 1  ( ")     See 
also  1  K  1711. 

2.  The  kind  of  food  which  comes  forth  from  the  earth, 
vegetable  food,  as  in  Job  285,  ifl  3023,  and  55i»,  contrasted  with 
I A  <ar  01  :L  «,!)  in  1  K  176 

3.  Lehfm  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  miraculous  food  where- 
•\\  'h  ru k  Urao^iuB  «<krc  \\*\  \\\  t1  e»v:*dom»  «=!,  r.\  ^"^  22,  called  !n- 
teirojranx  cly  *  manna '  o-  '  v  h  \, '  • '  1»    ;i  >  -»i  1 1>»     i  ,'  in  Ps  10540. 
In  Nu  215  rhis  bread  is  called  Lift  el,  'mean  or  in<*  gruficunt ' 

4.  The  staple  food  of  a  nation  js  called  the  *  stall  of  b  '  (Lv  2020, 
£j:k  418),  or  the  stay  (support)  of  b.  (Is  31)     Hence  famine  la  the 
breaking  of  the  staff  of  b  ,  and  is  typified  by  the  selling  of  bread 
by  weight,  Lv  26a»,  Ezk  4i»     Lands  which  are  productive  of 
b  -'•MfS  are  called  Lnnds  of  b  ,  as  Kfrvpt  (Gn  41^4)  and  Babylon 

Is  Sfl1"),  whose  feitililv  in  producing  corn  is  mentioned  by 

enxloinb.  i  lf)3.    Abundance  of  food  is  called  'fulness  of  b  ,J 

so  oirch  a  bnaie  to  mankind,  as  it  was  to  Sodom  (E/k  1049), 
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.    •'  "    ,-:    ••• •»•••'.•  -  -'I). (Gil  4920). 

»  -  I  •.''••  «•.••>    *,  La  in,  44). 

8u(V  iiov""!.)  :rv  \  *  ':.,•,'       i  . 

OB  v'i'~  di'tu.1  da-.Tif  .  r .  ,         '.!••,>  ,    '•  '        .    .  s 

wicked  in  general  (Job  2714),  but  may  be  due  to  misfortune, 
aot  crime  (Ec  9").  The  P  "  *  ,  .1  •,  '  "  and  the 
children  of  the  righteous  in  -  s  s.1  "  ,.  •  poor  are 
described  as 'vt'-rsder." ii^  f 01  >.  t,  •*  ,  ••;.  .  from  b. 

may  be  the  toko*!  01  ci  \cw,  .is  i*i  the  case  of  David  (2  S  33«J) ;  and 
the  asceticism  of  John  the  Baptist  is  expressed  by  Christ  by 
the  phrase  '  neither  eating*  b.  --v  r*>'  i*"1 '  ;r  wine'  (Lk  7&*). 

S.  The  hastily  prepared  foo<  >  ,  !  •.-*.',  ',•»,-.  i«  '  T 
in  token  of  welcome  and  hospitality  is  ca",  (.  ., ,  •  -  ••  ;».>  :-  • 
185.  So  Joseph  bade  his  servants  *  set  on  b.'  lor  his  brethren 
(Gn  4S-Ji);  and  the  witch  of  Endor  thus  entertained  Saul 
(1  8  2S22).  For  want  of  this  hospitality,  the  Succothites  were 
punished  by  Gideon  (Jg  &•*),  and  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites 
were  excluded  from  the  congreg.  of  Isr.  (Dt  234,  Neh  132).  Such 
hospitality  was  customary  among  the  Bedawin  (Is  21*4),  as  all 
travellers  have  testified  from  Smuhat  (RP  vi.  181)  to  Doughty 
(Arabia  Deserta,  1888).  Our  Lord  bade  His  apostles  not  to 
take  bread  with  them,  but  to  partake  of  hospitality  on  their 
missionary  journeys  (Lk  93).  On  such  occasions  the  t  host 
breaks  the  b.  for  his  guests ;  so  Christ  did  for  the  multitude 
ft(J.  V.\  in1  *,'i<f"  {.Yl  14*9  etc.),  and  for  His  disciples  at 


whoin  Ffe  ft(J.  Vv  i 
the 


1  oic.)     So  St.  Paul  acted  as  host  to  his 


shipmates  during  tne  storm  (Ac  273s>).  Breaking  of  b.  became 
the  early  name  of  th  •  *,••**  the  primitive  Church 

(Ac  2-12  46  207,  lOo  •<        :          '•  iking  has  special  rele- 

vancy to  the  common  form  of  the  Jewish  bread. 

6.  B.  was  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  to  give  food  to 
the  poor ;  hence  giving  (literally  breaking        * 

•  » •  •         \  i  <    ,"r    r~   ^  e  dispensing:  of  "  •       •  •  ,'•     '  . 

I  .     .  •     j       ,    i  •,    this  was  a  cri*  '  .'      >     '        :  •  . 

judg-moni  o!"-y>\  r  of  Jl"»  Tgyp.  Bk.  of  the  Jjeati  (cxxv.  i.  A&)  a 
is  said  <»  •*  i.  •  '  -  'i  '  that  he  has  given  b.  to  the  hungry ; 
and  this  claim  is  occasionally  found  in  funeral  inscriptions 
(HP  ii.  14).  In  Pa  13215  God  promises  to  satisfy  the  poor  of  Hia 
people  with  bread. 

7.  B   made  from  corn,  being  dry  and  portable,  was  the  best 
.'  *  *    ••          :•>-..    T"' "••  \  7T  i    ••.•'    •   •    ailed  for  her  return 
•,)  '  •     »    ,       '•*'.»,-, i       •       i     •  •    ,  -,h  of  the  lost  asses 

•  *•  ,    •   <•!  •       ....  ../showing  that  their 

'»  i     !••.••<  <  -  I       Niftkud   signifies  a 

»  s       .       .         i.      •     't,  •         ci    ;i      •  ither  than  mould- 
points     LXX,  however,  renders  it  «y/wn<w»,  as  also  Theod.  and 
Kimchi  (Jos  95). 

8*  B.  was  used  to  aid  in  tat  hig  soft  food,  so  Jacob  gave  Esau 
b.  with  his  pottagt  (On  *;."»•'),  and  Rebtekah  prepared  b.  for 
Isaac's  savoury  meat  (Gn  2737)  The  ty*^  given  by  our  Lord 
to  Judas  was  probably  a  sop  of  bread. 

ii.  The  materials  of  which  bread  was  made  were 
barley,  wheat,  spelt,  millet,  and  lentiles.  (See 
articles  under  these  titles.) 

The  best  bread  was  made  of  wheat,  man  (Gn  3014), 
which  when  ground  was  called  npjj  or  meal  (Jg  619, 

1  S  I24, 1  K  42?  1712"  M).    In  Egypt  wheat  was  called 
hi  or  fya ;  when  growing  it  was  called  Jcetti,  and 
when  cut  and  winnowed  khakha,.    Several  kinds 
were  grown,  the  common  (Triticum  vulgare)  and 
the  many -eared  (T.  cotapositwn},  which  sometimes 
has  seven  ears  on  a  p.aik  (Gn  41s).     Two  kinds 
are  distinguished  by  Jewish  authors,  the  light- 
coloured  and  the  dark  (Peah  25"6 ;  see  also  Tris- 
tram, Land  of  Israel,  584).    The  word  for  an  ear 
of  com,  nfov,  in  the  Ephrainiite  dialect  was  pro- 
nounced sibloleth  (Jg  126),*  in  rabbinical  writings 
shibboleth  shtfal  is  used  for  -dEgilops  or  wild  oats, 
and  shiphon  for  another  kind  of  oats,  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    When  full  but  not 
quite  ripe,  these  ears  were  often  roasted  or  boiled, 
the  'parched  corn'  of  the  Bible  (Lv  2314,  1  S  1717, 

2  S  1738),  and  called  by  the  Arabs  ferik  (see  also 
2  K  442),  the  best  ears  for  the  purpose  being  grown 
in  highly  cultivated  garden-land  (Lv  214,  Targ.  Ibn 
G'anach).    The  word  Jiittah  in  the  singular  usually 
means  the  cereal  as  growing,  and  is  used  in  the 
plural  for  the  cut  and  winnowed  grain.   It  was  sown 
either  broadcast  (Mt  133)  or  in  rows,  rrtib  (Is  2825), 
translated  '  principal '  in  AV.    The  wheat  harvest 
was  usually  in  May,  and  the  grain  was  reaped  with 
a  sickle,  at  in  Egypt  (Dt  169,  Joel  313,  Rev  1414),  and 
bound  in  sheaves,  or  cut  off  short  by  the  ears  in 
the  Picenian   mode  (Job  24s4;  see  Varro,  de  re 
rustic®,  i.  50),  or  pulled  up  by  the  arm  (Is  176, 
see  also  P&ah,  4.  10,  and  Manndrell's  Journey,  p. 
144).    The  sheaves,  called  0*0 ft  from  being  bound 
(Gn  37T,  Ps  1266),  or  D^  (Ku  216),  or  on^   (Lv 
2310,    Dt   241J>,    Ku   27-15,    Job   2410)    from    being 


collected  in  bundles,  were  piled  in  heaps 
Ex  2269  Jg  155),  and  were  carted  to  the  threshing- 
floor  (Am  2lrf ;  see  AGRICULTURE),  a  flat,  well-levelled 
surface  in  a  high  place,  exposed  to  the  wind, 
preferably  the  S.  or  S.E.  wind  from  the  wilderness, 
and  therefore  dry.  Such  |1",  '•*  ,  rt  were 
permanent  landmarks  (Gn  50  •  ::  .-  i  •  I8)s  on 
which  the  grain  was  trampled  by  oxen,  or  run 
over  by  a  haruz  (Is  2827),  morag,  or  sledge  (Is 
4P5,  2  S  2422,  1  Ch  2123),  called  mowrej  at  the 
present  day.  Gideon,  being  afraid  to  go  to  a 
public  threshing-floor,  beat  his  grain  with  a  flail  iii 
private  (Jg  6n),  The  corn,  winnowed  with  a  fork 
and  shovel  or  fan,  was  collected  and  stored  in  a 
cache,  or  uruloijj'oriiul  chamber,  or  dry  well  with 
clay  walls  ^  ^  17-1,  Jer  41s),  or  in  an  inner 
room.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  90)  speaks  of 
these  underground  »  *  V  -  as  specially  useful 
in  protecting  the  0  .  •  :  «•  ants.  It  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  no  reference  to  these 
grain  cisterns  in  the  Mishna.  Barns  or  gran- 
aries were  also  used  (Job  3912,  Mt  1330,  Lk  317 
1218).  The  first  sheaf  cut  wa-  (  •  1  as  a  wave 
sheaf  before  the  Lord  (Lv  v  .  •  sometimes 
decorated  with  lilies  and  other  flowers  (Ca  7a.  See 
for  similar  ceremonies  Frazer,  Golden  Bough^  i. 
334).  There  were  several  qualities  of  wheat ;  that 
of  Minnith  being  esteemed  the  best  (Ezk  2717). 
Pannag,  given  as  a  place-name  in  AV,  is  rendered 
cassia  in  the  LXX  and  millet  in  the  Peshitta,  but 
is  left  untranslated  in  KV.  It  was  prob.  some  kind 
of  aromatic  or  spice.  Michmash  and  Zanft'ah 
were  also  famous  for  wheat,  as  was  *Ephrajin, 
where  the  straw  grew  so  long  that  the  proverb 
*  bringing  straw  to  'Ephrajin'^:*  bringing  coals  to 
Newcastle '  (Menafy.  85.  a.  5).  The  meal  used  ir 
the  offerings  is  called  njo,  or  finely  ground  (Ex  2940, 
Lv  25,  Nu  718  etc.),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  HBR 
or  ordinary  meal.  The  best  is  called  heleb  kilioth 
Jiittah,  'fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat'  (Dt  3214).  Thia 
fine  flour  was  the  food  of  the  wealthy  (1  K  4s2, 
2  K  71,  Ezk  1613* 39,  Rev  1818). 

Another  material  used  in  making  bread  was  jrjn 
(Ezk  49),  which  is  the  Arab,  dukhan^  This  was  a 
smalloi  t;':ihi,  ]ircKil>ly  dhurah  '  ^./''7<  •''//<  vulqare], 
whicl »  i  -  (  A  r  t 1 1  - .  \  i» !  \  ^ :'  own  in  Bi  ble  lanas,  and  used 
as  a  foou  ^i!.,r  !iy  "ilu-  peasantry.  It  is  the  chief 

cereal  of  •') *>    ::     \rabia;  but  dhurah  bread 

is  not  •„ ,  .1,  ,  .;  •-.'!"  '•  •,,  by  Europeans. 

npD^  •»•••;(  "  •,  ' n'"  " ih  spelta)  is  another  coarse 
grain,  witli  coarse  strong  ste  ,  '•""  :-^»  heads, 
often  sown  on  the  borders  of  '- .  •  ;.  '.  •  -  <  >  enclose 
them  (Is  2S25).  See  Surenhusius  (Mishnah,  Kilaim 
Amst.  I  121).  The  grains  of  spelt  do  not  easily 
separate  from  the  husk  when  rubbed  in  the  hands, 
as  do  those  of  wheat  (Lk  61).  It  ripens  later  than 
barley,  and  so  escaped  the  plague  of  hail  (Ex  933). 
The  word  is  trd  'rye'  in  AV  in  this  place,  and 
'fitches'  in  Ezk  49 ;  but  these  are  certainly  incorrect. 
In  LXX  it  is  rendered  tfXupct,  which  was  in  Greece 
used  as  food  for  horses  (Homer,  II.  v.  196).  Aq. 
and  Theod.  tr.  it  <^a,  which  is  a  different  species  of 
grain,  Triticum  zea  (Dioscorides,  II.  cxi. ;  Theo- 
phrastus,  HP  viii.  1.  3;  £; •'•".  \  Geschichte 
Botan,  p.  36).  Ibn  G*anach  ti  'i  '  v'. ,  <  !s.*  ^a  was 
also  a  cattle  food,  see  Qdyss.  iv.  41.  604.  LXX  calls 
Elijah's  cake  (1  K  196)  olurites.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  Egyp.  bread  was  made  of  olyrct,  (ii. 
36.  77) ;  and  m  the  Book  of  the  Dead  spelt  (bot) 
is  the  grain  represented  as  growing  in  the  fields  of 
the  under- world  (cix.  5) ;  but  the  monuments  show 
that  wheat  was  also  a  common  food-stuff  (Ex  932). 
The  genuine  rye  (Secale  cereale)  was  probsiUy  not 
cultivated  in  Bible  lands;  it  is  called  in  Geinjpa 
neshman  by  a  paronomasia  on  Is  2S25. 

Beans,  Vis,  were  used  as  an  ingredient  in  bread 
(Ezk  49),  and  were  also  eaten  roasted  or  parched 
(h$) ;  see  2  S  1728.  Lentiles,  crtri^,  were  also  made 
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into  bread  (Ezk  49) ;  the  small  red  lentile  or  'adas 
is  still  used  for  this  purpose  among  the  poorest 
classes  in  Egypt  (Sonnini).  Lentiles  and  beans 
were  probably  among  the  D^jn?  or  *  pulse  *  on  which 
Daniel  and  his  companions  were  fed  (Dn  I16) ;  but 
the  word  means  vegetables  in  general.  The  fiamen 
dialis  among  the  Romans  was  forbidden  to  use 
beans  as  food  (Aulus  GelL  Noct.  Attic.  10.  xv.  12). 

iii.  Bread-corn  of  any  sort  is  called  jri,  and  this 
word  is  often  associated  with  wine  as  descriptive 
of  fertility  (Gn  2728'  87,  Dt  7U  llu  1217  184  285i  S328, 
2  K  18s2,  2  Ch  316  322S,  Ps  47,  Is  3617,  La  212,  Hos 
23.22  7M  Hag  ins  ZQQ  9",  J]  po.  w  Neh  5s  1039). 
Grain  when  winnowed  and  stored  is  called  15,  as 
Gn  413S  4225,  Pr  II26,  Am  8s.  This  word  is  rarely 
used  of  grain  on  the  stalk  (as  Ps  659  7216),  and  in 
Jer  23-8  is  used  of  grain  as  contrasted  with  the 
husk  or  sfuraw,  naron  is  also  used  in  the  Talmud  to 
indicate  the  grain  as  distinguished  from  the  straw 
(Sabb.  181,  Brn  6s  91).  Standing  corn  was  commonly 
distinguished  as  rrD£. 

Corn  was  prepared  by  bruising  in  a  mortar  or 
grinding  in  a  mill ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  called 
rrtan,  as  in  2  S  1719,  Pr  2722,  where  the  point  of 
the  figure  seems  to  be,  that  though  the  fool  be 
associated  with  wise  men  he  does  not  lose  his 
characteristic  folly.  The  mortar  or  mciktesk  and 
the  pestle  or  'eli  were  usually  of  stone. 

The  mills  in  common  use  were  called  D*QI,  the 
dual  form  referring  to  the  two  stones.  They  were 
i.t  -luiT'O  like  the  bradh  or  quern  in  use  until  com- 
p:ii,,,  'M.ly  recent  times  in  the  Hebrides  and  West 
of  !i4'i!,,r<ij  and  consisted  of  a  nether  millstone  or 
sekeb,  which  was  fixed,  and  convex  on  its  upper 
surface,  upon  which  the  upper  millstone  or  rekeb 
(!the  chariot/  in  Arabic  the  rakib,  *  rider') 
rotated.  In  this  was  a  central  hole  through 
which  the  grain  was  poured,  while  the  stone  was 
being  lotated  by  means  of  a  handle  fixed  in  its 
upper  surface,  near  its  edge.  The  upper  millstone 
is  made  of  a  porous  unpolishing  lava  from  the 
Hauran,  while  the  nether  (proverbially  hard)  is 
either  of  the  same  material,  or  else  of  compact 
sandstone,  limestone,  or  basalt.  The  history  and 
references  to  such  mills  are  given  at  length  in 
Goetz,  de  molis  et  pistrinis  veterum ;  Hoheisel  in 
Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  xxix.  ;  aaa-l  T1"-  "  \  de 
molis  v&t&rum.  The  corn  was  "  •  .  by 

women  (Mt  2441),  usually  by  a  pi  •  •-  '  (Ex 
II5,  Is  472.  Of,  Plautus,  Mercat.  ii.  3.  62 ;  Odyss. 
xx.  105),  who  sat  on  th  ,•  u1,:"-'  lacing  each  other, 
and  worked  1  <  >;.:<  *  1 1  \  o  r.  \  •  \  •  f  • :  •  ,  i  •  poor  it  was  done 
by  the  wife  i,v<'/'V;"r/i  \ , .  .',  ;  ,ence  the  expres- 
sion in  Job  3110  means  to  become  another's  concu- 
bine (cf.  Ausonius,  JSpig.  Ixxi.  7,  and  the  Horatian 
'non  alienas  peimoleie  uxores,'  Sat.  i.  2.  34), 
C;  r,llv<s  \usre  thus  oniplovud  m  grinding  (Jg  16al). 

C'c  -  v  ,ic:i  of  the  noise  of  the  mills  was  a  sign  of 
desolation  (Jer  2510,  Kev  1822),  The  sound  of  the 
grinding  in  EC  124  may  be  the  chant  of  the  women 
(Odyss,  xx.  105.  119 ;  see  also  Aristoph.  Thes- 
mophor.  480).  In  later  days  mills  became  larger, 
and  were  moved  by  animal  power,  or  wind  or 
water,  and  grinding-  became  a  trade  (Demai  iii.  4). 
Asses  are  mentioned  in  rabbinical  writings  as  used 
for  this  pnipo***.  and  an  ass  in  a  mill  was  a  pro- 
verbial plunge  (in  Mischar  hnpenninim,  quotea  by 
Buxtorf ,  Florileg.  Hebr.  309).  The  great  millstone 
in  Mt  186  is  fti&Xos  &VIKOS,  either  a  millstone  turned 
by  an  ass  (BVm),  or  else  a  nether  millstone  (Ludolf, 
in  loco ;  see  Hoheisel,  p.  57 ;  Lightfoot,  HOT.  ffebr. 
in  Luc.  xvii.)  called  'the  ass,'  because  it  bore  the 
burden  of  the  top  stone. 

The  meal  or  flour,  when  ground,  was  next  mixed 
with  water,  and  kneaded  into  dough.  In  Egypt 
this  was  done  "by  the  feet  (Herod,  ii.  36)  as  repre- 
sented on  the  tomb  of  Eamses  ill ,  but  among  the 
Jews  usually  in  kneading-troughs  (mishereth). 
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These  were  shallow  wooden  bowls  (Ex  S3),  which 
could  easily  be  bound  up  in  their  clothes  (Ex  12s4). 
Harmer  has  conjectured  that  the  word  refers  to  a 
leathern  bag  or  bread- wallet,  often  carried  by  the 
Arabs  (iv.  366) ;  but  this  is  improbable.  Bread - 
making  was  at  first  a  family  occupation,  done  by 
the  wife  (Gn  186),  the  sister  (2  S  I3a),  the  female 
servants  (1  S  81S)  or  other  female  member  of  the 
household  (1  S  2824,  Jer  718  4419,  Mt  IS33).  In  later 
days  baking  became  a  trade  (Hos  74*  6)  ;  and  in 
towns  the  breadsellers  occupied  a  definite  place  in 
the  bazaar, '  the  bakers'  street }  (Jer  3721).  This  place 
may  be  referred  to  Neh  311 1238,  where  the  *  tower  of 
the  ovens '  is  mentioned,  as  tannur  is  used  for  a 
baker's  oven  in  Lv24  II35  2626,  Hos  74.  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  bakers  in  Jewish  towns  (Ant.  xv.ix.  2). 

In  the  family,  bread  was  baked  daily  as  wanted, 
as  it  became  tough  ar  1  ••  ;*"'; "  "V  when  stale 
(Gn  186).  It  has  been  «  v  i.  ,  •:  this  daily 
yrci[Kiir.lio:i  is  referred  to  "in  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
jut  the  oetition  rather  refers  to  i  •  .''*'\  I1  :  -L 
quality  (for  xJ'./l-*!  :«)"i  of  tTriofaiov  -\  '.  »,•»,-.  , 
Mwision,  195;  and  art,  LORD'S  PKAYiiitj.  l&e 
amount  of  a  daily  baking  was  an  ephah(=3seahs 
or  measures  of  meal =44  pecks),  as  in  Ga  18s, 
Mt  LS33,  Jg  619,  1  S  I24.  Probably  this  was  pro- 
portional  to  the  size  of  the  oven,  and  the  amount 
was  smaller  in  time  of  famine  (Lv  2626).  Salt  was 
mixed  with  the  dough  (Ezr  69  722),  which  was  then 
ready  for  the  rapid  |'K,;M"!mon  of  unleavened 
bread  or  for  !•  ,i\<  -M-L:.  IP.  flic  latter  case  a 
small  portion  01  oM  Jirmented  dough,  ni<^,  was 
mixed  with  the  kneaded  dough  or  p»j  (as  in  Ex 
1234. 39jt  This  rapidly  induced  panary  fermenta- 
tion in  the  whole  mass,  and.  *  raised  the  bread, 
then  called  fPO  hamSz  or  soured  bread  (Ex  1289, 
Hos  74),  as  opposed  to  man  mazzoth  or  unleavened 
bread,  so  called  because  in  flat  cakes.  The 
dongh  was  usually  left  in  the  kneading-trough  to 
ferment ;  and  this  took  some  time,  during  which 
the  baker  could  sleep  (Hos  78),  when  he  had  left  a 
low  unstirred  fire  to  keep  it  warn?  !  •  -  •  r  • 
the  process.  Leaven  was  used  as  a  •  ••  •  . 
which  is  old  (Schneider,  Zeitsch.  /.  Theol.  1883, 
333) ;  and  sometimes  for  that  whicn  is  corrupt,  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  or  of  Herod  (Mt  16s, 
Mk  81&,  Lk  121,  1  Co  57) ;  or  that  which  exercises  a 
secretly  r  ,:  -i  "-,-  influence  (Mt  IS33,  1  Co  5ff, 
Gal  59;  see  Peirus  Clirysologus,  Sermo  xciv.). 
Leaven  was  pi  oliibit  eel  in  those  offerings  made  by 
nre  to  the  iord  (Lv  211  712  82,  Ex  292,  Nu  615),  as 
the  sacrifice  should  consist  of  what  is  fresh  and 
pure;  but  in  such  offerings  as  the  peace-offering 
(Lv  713)  and  the  pentecostal  loaves  (Lv  2317) 
leavened  bread  might  be  used,  for  these  were  to  be 
eaten  by  the  priests.  The  use  of  leavened  bread 
was  prohibited  during  the  Passover  week ;  and  all 
leaven  was  to  be  burnt  before  the  14th  Nisan,  as 
during  the  Theocracy  the  eating  of  leavened  b.  at 
this  time  was  a  capital  offence,  as  was  the  burn- 
ing of  leavened  b,  in  the  daily  t  sacrifice.  Hence 
Amos  sarcastically  bids  the  Isr.  increase  their  sin 
by  offering  leaven  in  the  thanksgiving  (45).  This 
idea  of  leaven  being  an  emblem  of  corruption  was 
known  to  the  classics.  Persius  usesfermentum  in 
this  sense  (I24);  and  A.  Gellius  (Noct.  Attic,  x. 
15.  19)  tells  us  that  the  flamen  dialis  was  not 
allowed  to  touch  flour  mixed  with  leaven.  Bread 
was  sometimes  fermented  with  wine-lees  in  place 
of  leaven ;  see  Pesachim  iii.  L 

The  first  dough  of  the  new  harvest  was  made 
into  a  cake,  and  offered  as  a  heave-offering  (Nn 
1530).  This  ng1"^  was  leavened ;  some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  coarse  meal,  but  the  rabbinical 
authorities  understand  it  as  leavened  dough  (see 
flalla).  This  offering  is  referred  to  in  Neh  10OT 
and  Ezk  44-30,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  for  the 
use  of  the  priest;  for  superstitious  uses  of  this 
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see  Otho,  Lexicon  Talm.  tinder  the  word 
p.  495. 

^Tlie  cakes  or  loaves  were  usually  flat  and 
circular,  a  span  in  diameter,  and  about  an  inch 
thick ;  these  are  called,  from  their  shape,  nroa  (Ex 

OriOH        T  _      i~\K.       •»     n     i  /-i«       T-I          Ano.  •*•  -r-          _•.«    •*•.  «  *  *         \      . 


loaves  were  a  meal  for  one  person  (Lk  llc),  and  one 
was  prison  fare  (Jer  3721),  or  a  charity  dole  (1  S  2s8). 
At  the  average  price  of  harley  in  NT  times,  as 
well  as  it  can  be  estimated,  200  penny  \voit  In  of 
barley  bread  would  have  been  about  «jOo  loaves 
—  a  mouthful  to  each  of  the  multitude  (Jn  67). 
Abigail's  200  loaves,  the  fill  of  the  pannier  baskets 
of  an  ass,  would  serve  for  a  reasonable  feast  for 
David  and  his  men  (1  S  2518,  2  S  161).  Other  kinds 
of  bread  were  m^j,  Nu  1520,  Lv  8-",  ;>ro\Mo!y  also 
cylindrical  or  round  cakes;  po>-'.i>i\-  tlv-J  may 
be,  as  has  been  sug"--  W/  :>:-',  r!.-.  ,1  cakes, 
the  punctures  being  »,  i*  •••:,'•  ,'i,  r!  •  by  the 
smooth  pebbles  in  the  oven  (cf.  the  /c<5XXt£  of  the 
Greeks;  LXX  renders  cake  in  2  S  61J>  138  by 
/toXXv/j£s)  ;  no  '3^,  folded  or  roUed-up  cakes,  some- 
thing like  pancakes,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
he»iit-s»Vij,(/l  (2  S  136)?  possibly  a  cake  with 
Hiornu(I<k  H'cds  added  as  a  carminative.  For  these 
finer  cakes  the  dough  was  twice  kneaded.  r\uy 
were  round  cakes  also  (Gn  IS6,  1  K  1713,  Ezk  412).v 
tr.  Cracknels  (1  K  143  AV),  were  probably 
"'  V  "on  the  surf  ace  with  aromatic  seeds, 
k  "'!  brack  of  the  Irish  (literally  aran 
d  spotted  bread).  The  widow  of  Zarephath  calls 


cakes  by  what  was  probably  a  provincial  name, 

The  methods  of  baking  were  various.  The 
earliest  mentioned  is  baking  upon  the  hearth 
(Gn  188}»  that  is,  on  the  heated  stones  of  the 
hearth,  the  embers  being  drawn  aside  and  around 
it.  This  was  probably  the  Passover  method 
(Ex  1239).  Elijah's  cake  was  baked  on  the  hot 
embers  (1  K  19b)  ;  so  the  bread  in  Jn  21&.  B.  thus 
baked  was  the  &yKpv<j>ta,s  dpros  of  Hippocrates,  as  in 
LXX.  The  common  method  of  baking  in  later 
times  was  in  ovens,  of  which  there  were  several 
kinds.  Fixed  ovens  were  commonly  hollows  in 
the  floor,  often  of  the  principal  room,  about 
4'x3',  coated  with  clay,  and  heated  by  being 
filled  with  burning  fuel.  Such  were  possibly  the 
D!T3  of  Lv  II85.  Portable  ovens,  TOE,  were  earthen 
or  stone  jars,  about  3  ft.  high,  heated  inwardly 
with  wood  (1  K  1712,  Is  4415,  Jer  718)  or  dried  grass 
and  herbage,  %opros  (Mt  6s0);  in  the  absence  of 
other  fuel,  dried  camel  dung  or  cow  dung  was 
used  (Ezk  412-  1B).  When  the  oven  was  fully 
heated  the  cakes  were  put  in.  Then,  dough  was 
sometimes  spread  on  the  outside  of  the  oven  ;  and 
such  a  cake,  like  one  baked  on  a  hot  hearthstone, 
requires  to  be  turned,  or  else  it  remains  raw  on 
one  *idc,  while  bin  rit  on  the  other  (Hos  7s).  Ovens 
of  l»ot  h  kintN  1x1  c  si  ill  in  use  in  Bible  lands.  Some- 
times cakes  were  baked  in  a  pan  or  0505,  which 
was  a  flat  plate  of  metal  or  earthenware,  like  a 
'girdle,'  which  could  be  made  to  stand  on  its 
edge  (Ezk  4s).  This  was  placed  over  the  fire,  with 
the  cake  laid  upon  it  (Lv  621  79,  1  Ch  2329). 
Tama-r's  pan  was  m^  9,  probably  a  deeper,  concave 
one,  out  of  which  the  cakes  were  poured  in  a  heap 
(2  S  139),  like  the  rdyyvov  of  A  riM.opii;uios  (Eq.  920). 
The  n^rrp  of  Lv  %  79,  which  is  di-ainguishod  in  the 
latter  passage  from  the  mahabath  or  flat  pan,  was 
probably  some  kind  of  shallow  pot  for  boiling  the 
meal  for  the  offering,  which  is  mingled  with  oil, 
and  not  a  frying-pan,  as  in  both  Rv  and  AV.  A 
mess  of  foocT  thus  prepared  is  still  known  among 
some  Bedawin  tribes,  and  is  called  ftita.  This  may 
be  the  meal  offering  *  which  is  soaked  '  of  1  Ch  232&. 
Unleavened  bread  was,  and  still  is,  made  into 
thin  flat  cakes,  c^p-i  (Ex  29a,  Lv  24)  ;  hence  they 


are  called  wafers.  In  Ex  292  the  cakes  made  with 
oil  (\dyam)  are  contrasted  with  the  wafers  anointed 
with  oil.  These  were  both  made  in  or  upon  an 
oven  (Lv  24) ;  a  third  kind,  thefrixa  of  the  Latin 
writers,  were  made  in  a  mahabath  (27).  Un- 
leavened bread  is  called  n$?,  as"  in  Ex  1215,  when 
contrasted  with  leavened  bread  irrespective  of 
shape.  All  t  forms  of  bread  were  broken  when 
being  used,— not  cut  (Mt  1419  2626,  Lk  2435,  Ac  242), 
the  pieces  being  /cXd.<r/*aTa,  broken  pieces.  It 
was  smeared  with  olive  oil  (1  K  1712),  as  we  now 
use  butter  j  occasionally  with  honey,  which  was 
sometimes  mixed  in  the  dough  (Ex  1681),  as  in  the 
pe\t,TT<*}fjt.aTa  of  Dioscorides  (464),  or  the  ceremonial 
TTvpa/tovvres  (Ephippus,  B^^jS.  1s).  Butter  as  well 
as  honey  was  used  with  bread  (2  S  1729»  Is  716) ; 
but  honey,  being  a  fermentable  substance,  was 
;  -I'-W,  in  burnt-offerings  (Lv  2n).  In  Egypt 

v  ."•»•  •  i^  of  bread  were  equally  varied ;  and  in  the 
picture  of  the  baker's  workshop  referred  to  there 
are  conical  loaves,  flat  cakes,  rolled-up  cakes,  and 
cakes  spotted  with  seeds.  In  the  list  of  offerings 
in  the  great  Harris  papyrus  and  other  lists  there 
are  enumerated  Jcelushta  (—halloth},  me$t  $an  or 
sunny,,  funeral  cakes;  kiki  or  pyramids,  like  the 
kifckaroth ;  hebnen,  or  cakes  for  offering;  baat, 
kemhu,  hefa,  and  tetet  cakes.  The  commonest 
form  was  the  conical,  of  which  clay  models  were 
commonly  placed  in  tombs  as  symbols  of  funeral 
food.  Egyp.  bread  is  represented  monumentally 
as  carried  in  baskets  on  the  head  of  the  baker, 
as  in  the  chief  baker's  dream  (Gn  4017).  The  words 
there  used,  nn  ^p,  rendered  'white  baskets'  in 
AV,  and  '  baskets  of  white  b.J  LXX,  Aq,  Syr.  and 
BV,  is  possibly  the  Egyp.  kheru,  used  of  the  food 
for  a  funeral  offering.  For  mode  of  carrying  see 
Herod,  ii  35, 

iv.  Breaking  bread  was  part  of  the  funeral  feast 
simon i'  i  IIP  Jews,  as  among  other  nations  (Jer  16* 
li\  ,  k/k  -Jlw,  Hos  94).  Thus  the  funeral  feast  for 
Abner  was  kept  at  Hebron  (2  S  S85).  The  funeral 
feast  is  also  mentioned  in  the  apocr.  Ep.  of  Jer 
(Bar  681) ;  and  Tobit  bids  his  son  to  'pour  out  his 
b.  on  the  burial  of  the  just'  (417).  For  the  Egyp. 
funeral  feasts  see  Budge,  The  Mummy,  p.  172; 
for  other  references  see  Garmannus,  de  Pane 
Lngentium,  Ugolini,  xxxiii.  Sometimes  coarse 
barley  bread  was  used  in  these  feasts,  *non  pro 
deliciis  apponitur  sed  tantum  ut  servilis  fames 
relevetur^  (Petrus  Cellensis,  Liber  de  Panibus, 
Migne,  ccii.  917). 

v.  Bread  formed  part  of  certain  offerings,  as 
the  pentecostal  loaves,  and  the  peace-  and  trespass- 
offerings,  in  which  form  it  is  called  the  b.  of  their 
God  (Lv  218).  Most  of  this  was  eaten  by  the 
priests  after  being  offered  (Lv  2117- 21).  The  special 
b. -offering  was  the  pile  of  shewbread  (b.  of  the 
presence,  D'J$  orjj>,  #prot  TTJS  7r/>o0&rew$,  Ex  258I)  3518, 
1  S  21 ',  1  K  7^),  which  was  placed  on  a  pure  table 
of  acacia  wood  in  the  Holy  rlace  of  the  tabernacle, 
with  frankincense  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  in.  x.  7 ;  Schurer, 
HJP  II.  i.  235  f.).  Twelve  of  these  cakes,  each 
made  of  f  of  a  peck  of  flour,  were  placed  in  two 
piles,  six  in  each  pile,  every  Sabbath  morning, 
*  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Israel ' ;  the  old  cakes 
being  eaten  by  the  priests  in  a  sacred  place,  when 
the  new  cakes  were  brought  in;  and  the  frank- 
incense was  burned  when  the  cakes  were  changed 
(Lv  24fi*  6).  The  duty  of  making  these  was  laid 
on  the  sons  of  Kohath  (1  Ch  932).  The  table  waa 
covered  with  a  blue  cloth,  and  had  on  it  certain 
dishes  on  which  the  cakes  were  set  in  order 
(Nu  47).  In  the  temple  this  table  was  overlaid 
with  gold  (1  K  748).  In  2  Ch  419  tables  in  the  plural 
are  mentioned.  It  was  this  holy  b.  which  Alume- 
lech  gave  to  David,  contrary  to  the  law  (1  S216, 
Mt  ISr).  Probably  the  allowances,  afterwards  so 
liberally  provided  for  the  priest*  in  the  Priestly 
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Code,  were,  during  the  troubled  times  of  Saul, 
scanty,  erratic,  and  often  omitted;  contrast  the 
liberal  temple  allowance  by  Ramses  III,  in  the 
Harris  papyrus,  RP  vi.  When  the  shewbread  was 
reinstituted  by  Neh..  ^  ix>ll-tnx  of  J  shekel  was  laid 
on  the  Jews  (Neh  hi-'-,  '»••  i~Z4).  jn  the  corrupt 
days  of  the  kingdom  the  table  had  1  •  •  ". 

and  it  and  its  vessels  were  cleans   .     •      (     ; 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch  2918,  Ezk  447) ;  but  in  later  "days 
they  were  equally  careless  (Mai  I7).    For  further 
particulars  ?»".u  ;>.<'tii.o^  »(•(»  Abraham  ben  David, 
Ve  Templo,  1  LO"':!  •»  'j'/t  v/  /  r/,«,  ix.  p.  298,  and  the 
references  ;  ()i!i  j  -  L"x   'J  •/////  '-I,  suo  voce,  p.  496. 
vi.  The   word   Bread  is  used  metaphoiically : 

(a)  As  expressing   the   perquisites   of   an    office 
(Neh  915).    (b)  The  legitimate  spoil  of  conquest 
(Nu  149).    (e)  Those  who  do  not  earn  their  liveli- 
hood are  said  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  (Pr  3127). 
(d)  The  profit  of  sinful  courses  is  called  the  b.  of 
wickedness  (Pr  417) ;  and  the  short-lived  i  "!.<•,"';•••  j  . 
gained  by  falsehood  are  called  b.  of  deceJ  v1'1  -  • 
Secret  sin  is  compared  to  *b.   eaten  in  secret' 
(Pr  917).    (e)  Suffering  and  sorrow  are  called  eating 
the  b.  of  adversity  (Is  3020),  or  of  affliction  (Dt  16=% 
I  K  2S27,  2  Ch  18*),  or  of  tears  (Ps  805).     Sorrow 
is  also  expressed  as  eating  ashes  as  bread  (Ps  1029). 

LrrERATURB. -—Besides  the  several  works  referred  to  in  the 
text,  further  information  will  be  found  in  Kitto,  Cyclopaedia ; 
Paulsen,  vom  Aek&rbc  t  7  "-r  •  "•  \  :  7  Land  and 

Book ;  Vogelstein,  JDv  /  •          .       •/'•,•  \zurZe\t 

der  Mishndh,  Berlin,    -   .  .  '  '    >  .    •     .  ./  xxii.  58 ; 

Voigt,  Eheinisch.  M"  •,,  ',  -  •  ;  ,  •  I  ravels  of 
Niebuhr,  Wellsted,  Burckhardfc,  and  r-  -  *  -•  ancient 
literature  will  be  found  summarised  in  *  Ugohni, 

Bchottgen,  and  Goetz,  m  vol.  xxix.  oi  Varro 

and  Oato,  d&  re  rusticd,  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

A.  MACALISTER. 

BREASTPLATE.— 1.  $n  hoshen,  a  plate  worn  as 
part  of  the  high  priest's  'dress  (see  next  art.). 
I*  E">#  shiryan,  QwpaJ;.  Both  the  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  probably  described  a  cuirass  rather  than  a 
simple  breastplate.  Such  a  cuirass  as  worn  by  the 
Greeks  protected  the  back  as  well  as  the  breast 
and  stomach.  In  addition,  it  often  gave  protection 
to  the  neck  and  to  the  hips,  It  was  well  suited  to 
suggest  the  many-sidedness  of  'sijJnooi.'-iit*--.' (Is 
59"=Eph  614).  Another  form  of  t  he  v,  01  d,  shiryon, 
is  usually  rendered  *coat  of  mail.'  The  phrase 
*coat  of  mail  of  iij:litoon*ne^'  i^  awkward,  but  it 
is  more  accurate  than  4bio;i-ipl.ue  of  righteous- 
ness* in  both  |.kcc<  <  ilod  above.  In  I  Th  58  faith 
and  love  form  tluj  0J;>u£f  perhaps  with  a  hint  at 
the  two  parts,  front  and  back,  of  which  it  was 
usually  made.  The  Bom.  lorwa  (=0wpa£)  was 
of  various  kinds.  It  was  sometimes  (a]  a  simple 
jacket  of  leather  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
thighs  with  double  thickness  at  the  shoulders,  or 

(b)  an  arrangement  of  iron  or  brass  rings  which 
could  be  worn  over  a  leathern  jacket,  or  (e)  a  vest 
made    of    small   metal   plates   overlapping   one 
another,  or,  lastly,  (</)  when  called  segmentata  it 
consisted  of  t\\o"  biond  pieces  for  the  back  and 
breast  respectively,  of  five  or  six  bands  fastened  on 
to  iTir  ' ".  •-  •  -1  ;•"!;  V*  j  -.1  '><V:  Y.1    '  and  running 
loinc  ,:!-k  io'.  < ,  i',  i   <•     i   li<»!i.  j  'us  lastly,  of  four 
Buch  bands  over  each  shoulaer.    The  'segments' 
are  stated,  to  have  been  of  leather  ;  and  the  fact 
that  no   broad  plates   of  iron  have  been  found 
among  the  many  remains  of  Rom.  armour  which 
have  been  brought  to  light,  is  against  the  modern 
theory  that  the  lorwa  segmentata  was  of  iron.    See 
also  rolybius  *  F }  quoted  under  ARMOUR. 

W.  E.  BARNES. 

BREASTPLATE  OF  THE  HIGH  PRIEST—- 
The  most  important  part  of  the  distinctive  dress 
of  the  high  priest,  accoiding  to  the  Priests* 
Code,  was  the  pectoral  or  breastplate  ($n,  more 
fully  e;rjto(n)  "n,  Targ,  N^  j#n  (Arab,  husn  ed-din, 
'excellency  of  judgment')  LXX  \bji.ov  (rar. 
\9veiov)  TVS  Kpto-ews  or  T.  Kplffeuv  (but  once  Tepi- 


,  Ex  284),  Yulg.  rationale,  r.  fuatcii).  The 
orig.  signification  of  the  Heb.  word  has  been  lost. 
Of  the  various  suggested  v  !  •  •  ,?\>  •'-,  -  only  two  de- 
serve mention.  The  one:-  ':  •  \Antiq.ofIsr. 
p.  294),  that  }#n  is  *a  dialectic  form  of  Jpn,  i.e. 
pocket,'  etc.  (from  a  root  pn  to  store  up),  hence 
Bflsran  "n  would  probably  mean  '  the  pouch  of  the 
oracle.'*  The  other  possible  root  is  }s>n,  Arab. 
hasari,  to  be  beautiful,  *  hence  possibly  frn,  either 
as  chief  ornament  of  ephod,  or  as  the  most  excel- 
lent precious  article  of  high  priest's  attiie'  (Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.  s.v.). 

The  directions  for  the  construction  of  the  b.  are 
given  in  Ex  2813"so,  with  which  the  parallel  section 
398"31  may  be  I'oirjniMl.  The  material  was  the 
same  as  that  of  i;i<  opNxl  (see  EPHOD),  the  richest 
and  most  artistic  of  the  textile  fabrics  of  P  ('of 
gold,  of  blue,  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine 
twined  linen,5  28lS  RV),  A  cubit's  length  of  this 
material  was  required,  the  width  being  a  span  or 
half  -cubit  ;  when  folded  in  two,  it  formed  a  square, 
measuring  a  span  each  way.  Into  one  of  the  faces 
of  this  square  —  henceforth  to  be  the  outer  side  of 
the  b.—  were  inserted  by  means  of  gold  settings, 
probably  of  filigree  work,  four  rows  of  jewels, 
three  in  a  row.  The  identification  of  these  twelve 
jewels  must  start  from  the  renderings  of  the  LXX, 
and  is  still  in  some  cases  little  morerthan  probable 
(see  art.  STONES,  PRECIOUS,  also  the  Cornm.  in  loco, 
and  the  literature  infra,  esp.  the  learned  work  of 
Braun,  pp.  627-745).  On  each  jewel  was  engraved 
the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  All 
that  has  been  written  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
names  were  arranged  is  mere  speculation.  The 
whole,  however,  had  a  fine  significant  c  :  for  thus 
the  high  priest  wore  'upon  his  hoaii  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  for  a  memorial  before  J'' 


The  b.  was  kejM;  in  position  by  the  foil,  simple 
device.  At  the  right  and  left  top  corners,  respect- 
ively, of  the  outer  jewelled  square,  was  fixed  a 
gold  ring,  through  which  was  passed  a  ;  <•!•."  *  *  ;,i:. 
or  rather  cord  (for  it  had  no  links)  *M  «\  '••<-,  i'"i 
work.'  These  chains  were  then  passed  over,  or 
through,  or  otherwise  attached  to,  a  couple  of  gold 
ornaments  (AV  *  ouches')  —  probably  rosettes  (LXX 
dffiriSla-Kas)  of  gold  filigree  —  which  had  previously 
(v.18)  been  fixed  to  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod 
in  front.  Simlrnh,  at  the  right  and  left  bottom 
corners  of  the  i"«rir  square  were  fixed  two  gold 
rings,  through  each  of  which  was  passed  a  ribbon 
or  *  lace  of  blue  '  (RV).  Corresponding  to  these  twc 
rings  on  the  b.  were  two  of  the  same  material, 
attached,  like  the  rosettes  above  mentioned,  to  the 
shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod.  Their  precise  posi- 
tion, however,  is  difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the 
want  of  clearness  in  the  existing  description  of  the 
ephod  (Ex  286"12).  They  may,  perhaps,  be  best 
thought  of  as  sewed  to  the  shoiddei  -pieces  of  the 
ephod  at  points  lower  than  the  rosettes  by  the 
length  of  the  chains  and  square,  so  that,  in  short, 
the  rings  of  the  ephod  and  those  of  the  b.  were  in 
immediate  contact,  and  fastened  together  by  the 
blue  lace.f  The  latter,  in  this  way,  would  be 
entirely  hidden  by  the  b.,  which  would  account  for 
the  inferior  material  of  the  lower  fastening  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  upper.  By  this  means  the 
b.  v.ji-  --(("iiily  held  in  its  place,  so  that  it  should 
res'  j'M  'iJ-oxi*  the  cunningly  woven  band  of  the 
epl  <xl'  (\  *,«.  The  main  puipose  of  the  b.,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  longer  a  doubt,  was  to  provide 
a  receptacle  for  the  sacred  l 
UKIM  and  THUMMIM  (wh.  see). 

*  So  Kautzsch,  '  Orakel-Tasche  '  Of  tiyi»v  (oracle)  of  LXX 
t  The  latest  representation,  m  Nowack's  Archaologie,  h.  p, 
119  (from  Eiehra's  HWBZ  i.  402),  cannot  be  correct.  If  the  laces 
were  attached  so  high  as  there  represented,  the  "b.,  so  far  from 
being  kept  from  shitting,  would  fall  forward  every  time  the 
high  priest  had  occasion  to  bend  his  body. 


a  receptacle  for  the  sacred  lot,    the  inWudiou* 

).  It  should  'bo  added 
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that  the  description  of  the  "b.  "by  Jos.  (Ant.  HI. 
vii.  5,  and  Wars,  v.  v.  7)  must  be  used  with  caution. 
L  *  ii.i"i  ii»s.— 2csuics  *iv  comm.  on  Exod.  consult  the  class 
wo*  v  o.  HIV-  r,  ^v  A.'v  <:.  H  \.  ',-•  -  0'  1680;  Bahr,  52/m- 
bul'i,  ••  ,;<  j..  A'j.£',u^l:.  r  01:1  ;  \  '  "  ,-£  ^Jl<ft»'T,.«'>(  •  ""-7 
pp.  150-159  (with  *~;  :"T  =i--'  o  .-  in  colour*.)/  ::  n.  n\  .:,i 
f ig7/iifc* (Eng.  tr.),  '  '".  ;  \v  *  .,«&.  (Eng.tr.) L;  Nowack's 
Jrc7t.  .1.  HO ,  Ancessi,  L'Jttgypte  et  Noise,  le  part.  *Les  V£te 
ments  du  GrandprStre,'  1875.  A.  H.  S.  KENNEDY. 

BEEATH,— See  SPIEIT. 

BKEECHES  (Q^DD,  repwnceH  feminalia:  for 
illustr.  of  last,  see  Rich,  Z)ic£.  of  Antiq.}.—  This  is 
the  name  given  to  11  •»  :•  ""  -  r  ••  ••'  ordered  by 
Ezk  (4418),  and  the  <-,  "  j.  ,.':•.  !'  ,:Sx  2842  39=% 
Lv  610  164)  to  be  worn  on  grounds  of  modesty  ( 
in  above  pass,  is  a  euphemism,  see  under  BA 
by  the  priests  when  engaged  in  the  more  solemn 
duties  of  their  office.  The  b.,  more  accurately 
drawers,  were  made  of  white  linen,  were  very 
short,  like  our  modern  bathing  drawers,  reaching 
to  below  the  loins  and  r,  !  '  -ound  the  waist. 
The  Egyp.  pi'i^L-  are  •.  .  o  ':,  •  *>  worn  a  similar 
garment  (^  iKj:-on  in  Rawlinson'sj90r0e£.aii.  113). 
Jos.  gives  a  description  of  it  as  worn  in  his  time 
(Ant.  III.  vii  1.  Of.  Kaliseh  on  Ex  284 ;  Braun, 
De  rest.  Sacerd.  Hebr.  1680,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  De 
B*O»D  Brachis  Sacerdotum,  with  illustr.  p.  450). 

A.  K.  S.  KENNEDY. 
BRETHREN  OF  THE  LORD.  —  The  phrase 
'brother*  or  *  brethren'  of  the  Lord  is  used  several 
times  in  the  NT  of  James  and  other  persons. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  actual 
relationship  implied,  whether  we  are  to  understand 
*  brethren '  literally  as  meaning  sons  of  the  mother 
and  reputed  father  of  Jesus  (the  Helvidian  view), 
or  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  (the 
T.iijiliiMii'ii'  view),  or  sons  of  Clopas  or  Alphsens, 
I"i  iiu-'.iu'  il  of  a  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (the 
flieronymian  view). 

A.T"  <  •  bearing  on  the  subject  are  Mt  I28, 
Lk  27  ,.  '  .:  ••  -t12  (common  household),  Lk  416'80 
:•.  !•'•"  at  Nazareth),  Mk  S20*81*  (attempts  of 
^M-  •  \  j "  ••  His  brethren  to  restrain  Jesus  ;  cf.  Mt 
12«,"  Lk  818),  Jn  72"8  iVo>ijr  MJ,  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles),  Mt  27s6,  Mk  l.V>-  -7  161,  Lk  2410,  Jn 
igm  (tfce  crucifixion),  Ac  I14,  Gal  I18*-,  1  Co  95 
(after  the  Resurrection). 

I  think  that  any  one  reading  these  passages, 
without  any  preconceived  idea  on  the  subject, 
would  naturally  draw  the  conclusion  that  Mary 
\  was  the  true  wife  of  Joseph,  and  bore  to  him  afc 
least  f our  ^  sons  (James,  Joses,  Judas,  and  Simon) 
and  tw»,  •";  ..  M  r-;  that  the  sons  were  not  in- 
cluded f  :»'<»;  ;  v  iwelve  apostles,  but  were,  on 
the  contrary,  disbelievers  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ,  and  inclined  at  one  time  to  entertain  doubts 
as  to  His  sanity,  ilio.i^h  after  His  death  they  threw 
in  their  lot  with  II  i-.  disciple*  Setting  aside  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  NT,  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  post-apostolic  writers  is 
found  in  Hegesippus  (about  A.D.  160).  His  testi- 
mony, preserved  by  Eusebius  (HE  iv.  22),  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
are  led  by  the  Inn;  i  ,s;'  of  S  -%  t'ire,  while  it  is 
totally  opposod  i  o  ;  IK  I  i ;  .>n\  -r  «••  view.  It  is  to 
the  tflcct  i  bat  *  after  the  martyrdom  of  James  the 
Just  on  the  same  charge  as  the  Lord,  his  paternal 
uncle's  child,  Symeon  the  son  of  Clopas,  was  next 
made  Bishop  of  Jerus,,  beirsg  put  forward  by  all 
as  the  second  in  succession,  seeing  that  he  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Lord.'  Cf  this  with  RE  iii.  22,  where 
Symeon  is  said  to  ha^e  succeeded  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  as  bishop,  and  c.  20,  where  Jude  also  is 
called  brother  of  the  Lord. 

Tertullian  (d.  A.D.  220)  is,  however,  the  first  who 
distinctly  asserts  that  the  '  brethren 5  were  uterine 
brothers  of  Jesua.  Arguing  against  Marcion,  who 


had  made  use  of  the  text,  *  Who  is  my  mother,  and 
who  my  brother?3  to  prove  that  Cnrist  was  not 
really  man,  he  says :  2fo$  contrarlo  dicimus,primo3 
non  potuisse  illi  annuntiari  quod  mater  et  jratres 
ejus  foris  starent .  ,  .  si  nulla  illi  mater  et  fratres 
Tiulli  fuissent,  .  ,  ,  At  vere  mater  et  fratres  ejus 
foris  stabant*  ,  .  .  Tam  proxiwias  personas  Joris 
stare,  extraneis  intus  defixis  ad  sermones  ejus .  .  . 
""•*        ;    '  .,*  *•".   Transtulit sanguinis nomina 
!.     *  •'',-'    '   •  *  ;i  "  •.  :  >)ro&imo$  pro  fide  judicaret .  .  . 
in  semet  ipso  docens,  qui  pair  em  aut  matrem  aut 
fratres  prosponeret  veroo  Dei,  non  esse  dignum  dis- 
cipulum  (Adv.  Marc.  iv.   19).     Similarly  arguing 
from  the  same  text  against  the  Marcionite  Apelles, 
he  says  *  the  words  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
truth  of  His  humanity.    No  one  would  have  told 
Him  that  His  mother  and  His  brethren  stood  with- 
out, gui  non  certus  esset  kabere  ilium  matrem  et 
fratres.  .  .  .  Omnes  nascimur,  et  tamen  non  omnes 
aut  fratres  habemus  aut  matrem.    Adhuc  potest 
et  patrem  magis  habere  quam  matrem,  et^  avunculos 
magis  quam  fratres.  .  .  .  Fratres  Domini  non  credi- 
derunt  in  ilium* ,  .  .  Mater  ceque  non  demonstratur 
adhcesisse  ei.  ,  . .  Hoc  denique  in  loco  appar&t  in- 
credulitas  eorum'  (De  Carne  Christit  7).    As  Ter- 
tullian  in  these  passages  gives  no  hint  that  the 
brothers  of   Jesus  stood  to    Him  in    any   other 
relation  than  other  men's  brothers  do  to  them,  or 
that  His  ,  V:,i  --1  :r  to  them  was  not  as  real  as 
that   to    !!  -     '»,   '.'     so   in  other  treatises  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  Mary  ceased  to  be  a  virgin 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  (De  JTtM'.tinwia,  8) :  Dues 
nobis  antistites  Christiance  mnctitatis  occurrunt, 
mpnogamia  et  continentia.    Et  Christum  quidem 
virgo  enixa  e$t,  semel  nupturapost  partum  (*  being 
about  to  defer  her  marriage  union  till  after  the 
birth  of  her  son,'  lit,  *  being  about  to  marry  first 
after  her  delivery  *)  ut  uterque  titulus  sanctitatis  in 
Christi  sensu  dispungeretur  per  matrem  et  virginem 
et  univiram ;  and  in  even  plainer  words  (De  Virg. 
Vel.  6),  where  he  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  salu- 
tation benedicta  tu  inter  mulieres.    '  was  she  called 
mutter,  and  not  virgo,  because  she  was  espoused  ? 
We  need  not,  at  any  rate,  suppose  a  prophetic 
reference  to  her  future  state  as  a  married  woman  * : 
non  enim  poterat  posteriorem.  mulierem  nominare, 
de  qua  Christus  nasci  non  habebat,  id  est  virum 
passam  sed  ilia  (illam  ?)  quce  erat  prcesens,  quce 
erat  virgo  ('  for  the  angel  could  not  be  referring  to 
the  wife  that  was  to  "be,  for  Christ  was  not  to  be 
born  of  a  wife,  i.e.  of  one  who  had  known  a  hus- 
band ;  but  he  referred  to  her  who  was  before  him, 
who  was  a  virgin '). 

These  words  of  Tertullian,  himself  strongly 
ascetic,  which  were  written  about  the  end  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  do  not  betray  any  consciousness  that 
he  is  ion:r<>\uun;.r  an  o-'  f.»lished  tradition  in 
favour  of  the  j»c!]>oLu{il  \/;'inity.  And  Origen 
(c?253  M>. ',  i!vou^U  ui)hoV,i:';r  the  virginity,  and 

J*-  •  *o  -lio  j>hra*c  iT-cd  n.bove  by  Tertullian 
:'•  "'i  .'  earn  nupsisse  pf^  r,'rfirri.  unde 
approbent  non  habent,  Com.  in  .'.it  •.  7^,  •.!•!«'->  not 
claim  any  authority  for  his  own  view,  but  only 
flijruos  tha:  ir  is  «  Omissible.*  For  the  statement 
thai  ilie  'bKl'-iron'  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
predeceased  wife,  he  refers  to  two  o^ociynlml 
books,  dating  from  about  the  middle  oi  the* 2nd 
cent.,  as  tlie  authority  for  his  view  that  the 
*  brethren '  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  predeceased 
wife.  One  of  these  books  is  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius  (HE 
vi.  12),  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch  at  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  forbade  to  be  used  in  a 
Dilician  church,  on  the  ground  that  it  favoured 
;he  heretical  views  of  the  Docetse.  The  latter 
portion  of  this  Gospel  (of  course  not  containing 
ihe  passage  referred  to  by  Origen)  was  dis- 

*  Comm,.  in  Matt  adi.  55  (vol.  iii.  p.  45,  Lomm.). 
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covered  in  a  fia^meitary  condition  in  Egypt  a 
few  years  ago,  the  jKd'iio  Princeps  beingj  publish 
in  1892.  The  other  book  to  which  Origen  refers 
is  still  extant,  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi.  It 
contains  the  story  of  Anna  and  Joachim,  the 
parents  of  Mary,  of  her  miraculous  birth  and 
betrothal  to  Joseph  to  be  her  guardian,  he  having 
been  design  a  led  tor  this  honour,  against  his  will, 
out  of  all  the  widowers  of  Israel,  by  the  dove 
which  issued  from  his  rod.  The  names  of  Joseph's 
sons  are  variously  given  in  the  MSS  as  Simon, 
Samuel,  James. 

I  think  that  these  facts  prove  that  the  belief  in 
the  ^s  Ml"!!1  Virginity,  which  was  growing  up 
during  J'vi  £"<.•  cent,  and  established  itself  in 
the  3rd  cent.,  was  founded,  not  upon  historic 
evidence,  but  simply  on  sentimental  grounds, 
which  rjay  have  gained  additional  strength  from 
oppoimr;  to  the  Ebionites,  who  denied  the  mir- 
aculous birth  of  the  Lord  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  v.  61). 
Even  Basil  the  Great,  who  died  in  A.D.  379,  in 
discussing  the  mojimng  of  Mt  I20,  still  holds  the 
belief  in  the  Yugiiiuy,  not  as  a  necessary  article 
of  faith,  but  merely  as  a  pious  opinion.*  It  is  un- 
necessary to  give  the  names  of  others  who  held  that 
t lie  '""jicu  -0:1 "  vj  '0  VJ.M-  of  JO-M.  pli  1>y  r  foi  i!  (>T"tt  ',"c 
1  iv  ,''ji<if  •rtinpono*1  01  IMI^  \ic\\  i«*  './/phrxiim^,  ^'•w 
i\  I'.no  ajrui'iM  I  ho  \in  .<!i<'ciiianaiiuaka.ioi'T  tho yea: 
A.  D.  370.  The  view  of  Tertullian  was  reasserted  by 
Helvidius,  Bonosus,  and  Jovinianus,  about  the 
year  A.D.  380. 

B.  Jerome's  answer  to  Helvidius,  which  fastened 
on  the  Western  Church  the  doctrine  of  the  Perpetual 
Virginity  and  the  interpretation  of  *  brethren '  in 
the  sense  of  *  cousins." ,  ;  •  •  ^. "  ••  "  ••  year  A.D, 
383.  He  begins  by  "  .  •  i»  .•»  •'•  •  -  iJbe  Lord's 
brother  with  James  i  i:  <  "  • »  *  'i  •.'••',  one  of  the 
Twelve.  Otherwise,  he  says,  there  would  be  three 
disciples  called  James,  but  the  distinctive  epithet 
minor  attached  to  one  of  *  •  "•,  "\7\  '  r  ""•••'"  s '  • 
there  could  be  only  two  "  I  »  \  •  <  ,  ^  ! '.  i  il.  !  • 
him  an  apostle  in  ual  I19 '  other  of  the  apostles  saw 
I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother.'  Again, 
in  Mk  6s  we  find  a  James  and  Joses'  amongst  the 
brethren  of  Jesus,  and  in  Mk  1540  we  read  that 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  was  present 
at  the  crucifixion;  but  in  Jn  1925  this  Mary  (whom, 
as  mother  of  James,  we  know  to  be  wife  of 
Alphseus)  is  called  Mary  of  Clopas,  sister  of  the 
Lord's  mother.  James  is  therefore  the  cousin  of 
the  Lord;  the  word  brother  being  used  for  kinsman. 
Later  writers  carried  the  theory  further  by  identi- 
fying Alpha&us  and  Clopas  as  double  forms  of  the 
Aramaic  Chalphai,  and  by  identifying  '  Judas  of 
James,*  who  occurs  in  St.  Luke's  list  of  the 
apostles  (Lk  616,  Ac  I18),  with  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  (who  calls  himself  'brother  of  James*), 
and  also  with  the  brother  of  Joses,  James,  and 
Simon,  in  Mk  68.  Simon  is  further  identified  with 
Simon  Zelotes,  who  is  joined  with  James  and  Judas 
in  ihc  li-i  of  »li<»  mo-'lo- :  i\'\(\  some  hold  that 
Vi.MlKujKMnjrifiwiiiWil  »*iili  i/.;\i,sonof  Alphaeus, 
must  belong  to  the  same  family.  I  lp.  Li,rl  1 1  fool  call- 
attention  to  the  fact  that  -HM  » •  !  does  Jerome 
make  no  pretence  to  any  rn  ..  n  i .  support  for 
this  view,  but  that  he  is  himself  by  no  means  con- 
sistent in  holding  it.  Thus  in  his  comment  on  the 
Galatians,  written  about  A.D.  387,  he  says:  *  James 
was  called  the  Lord's  brother  on  account  of  his 
high  character,  his  incomparable  faith,  and  Ms 
extraordinary  wisdom  ;  the  other  apostles  are  also 
called  brothers  (Jn  2017),  but  he  pre-eminently  *o, 
to  whom  the  Lord  at  His  departure  had  committed 
the  sons  of  His  mother  (i.e.  the  members  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem).'  In  a  later  work  still,  the 
Epistle  to  Hedibia,  written  about  406,  he  speaks  of 
Mary  of  Cleophas  (Clopas)  the  aunt  of  our  Lord, 

*  Horn,  in  Sanct.  Christ.  Gen.  ii,  p.  COO,  ed.  Gam. 
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and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  as 
distinct  persons,  *  although  some  contend  that  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses  was  His  aunt.1 

(1)  In  the  above  argument  of  Jerome  it  is 
assumed  that  the  word  '  brother'  (dSeX06s)  may  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  cousin  (ave-fiibs,  found  in  Col 
410).  The  supporters  of  this  theory  do  not  offer  any 
parallel  from  the  NT,  but  they  appeal  to  classical 
use  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  to  the  OT.  The 
examples  cited  from  classical  Greek  are  merely 
expressive  of  warm  affection,  or  else  metaphorical, 
as  Plato,  Crito,  §  16,  where  the  laws  of  Athens  are 
made  to  speak  of  ol  fiptrepoi  ct5eX0ol  ol  h  MSov  V&JAOL. 
There  is  no  instance  in  classical  Greek,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  d5eX06s  being  nsed  to  denote  a  cousin.  In 
Latin  f  rater  may  stand  for  f rater  patruelis,  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  misunderstood  (cf.  Cic. 
adAtt.  i.  5,  1).  The  Heb.  word  is  used  loosely  to 
include  cousin,  as  in  Gn  1414'16  (of  Abraham  and 
Lot),  where  the  LXX  has  d5eX0i£oi?s ;  in  Lv  I04, 
where  the  first  cousins  of  Aaron  are  called  brethren 
(a§e\<j>ol)  of  his  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu;  in  I  Ch 
2321.22  (<The  sons  of  Mahli,  Eleazar  and  Kish. 
And  Eleazar  died,  and  had  no  sons,  but  daughters : 
and  their  brethren  the  sons  of  Kish  took  them ') 
where  also  the  LXX  has  &8e\<t>oL  These  passages 
seem  to  me  to  be  hardly  covered  by  tl  t  ;  •  :i  r.I 
rule  laid  down  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  (p.  20  ij .-  •  In. 
an  affectionate  and  earnest  appeal  intended  to 
move  the  sympathies  of  the  Ixearer,  a  speaker 
might  not  unnaturally  address  a  relation  or  a 
friend  or  even  a  fellow-countryman  as  his  "brother": 
and  even  V  •  .•»  -1,1-  ipy  »f  such  to  a  third  person 
he  might  •  i  ,•  .  ?«••:;.  .of  feeling  and  under 
certain  aspects  so  designate  him.'  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  "Ri<ho;>  is  onlirely  right  wb<*n  he  goes  on 
to  say :  '  1 1  i<  •  ca  rool  y  conceivable  that  the  cousins 
of  any  one  should*  be  commonly  and  indeed 
exclusively  styled  his  "brothers"  oy  indifferent 
persons;  still  less,  that  one  cousin  in  particular 
should  be  singled  out  and  described  in  this  loose 
way,  "James,  the  Lord's  brother." '  If  we  remark, 
too,  the  care  with  which  IP  ,*  *|y:  ''".'.o1  -  r  -,\"  o\  O 

:  '  "  term  d5cX06s  01  fat.  James  ana  &TJ.  Juae, 
of  the  Lord,  while  he  keeps  the  term 
d*>€^a6s  for  Symeon,  the  cousin  of  the  Lord  and 
second  bi?hop  of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  feel  that 
there  is  a  strong  probability  against  the  nse 
of  &8e\(poi  in  NT  to  denote  anything  but  brothers. 

(2)  Jerome's  main  argument  is  that  James  the 
Lord's  brother  was  one  or  the  Twelve,  and  therefore 
identical  with  James  the  son  of  Alphseus.  _  He 
grounds  this  assertion  on  a  single  passage  in  St. 
Paul,  which  I  shall  presently  examine^  Bishop 
Lightfoot  and  others  have  sliovrn  that  it  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  St.  Paul's  language,  and 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  distinction  everywhere 
made  in  the  NT  between  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord  and  the  Twelve.  Thus  in  Ac  I14,  after  the  list 
of  the  T  •  -I  I -10*  . ""  James  the  son  of  Alphseus, 
we  rer  .,  '  !.  i  .  <-.»ntinned  instant  in  prayer' 
<riV  yvvad-lv  Kal  Mapifya  rj  ft^rpl  roO  'fyo-ofl  *al 
rotj  dSeA^ow  atJroO.  Again,  in  Jn  212  we  read 
that  Jesus  went  down  to  Capernaum  aMs  xal  4) 
fvfyryp  ai>T00  /cai  ol  d5eX0ol  /cai  ol  /m07/ral  adrou-  /col 
&et  l/icivay  01)  iroXXAs  ^pas ;  and  in  Mt  12471*  *  One 
said  to  him '  ISob  ^  /Mjr^p  <rov  Kal  ot  &8e\<pol  <rov  ££« 
£<rr?iKa,ffiv  £rfrovvr£$  crot  XaX^crttt  .  .  .  'and  stretching 
forth  his  hand  to  Ms  disciples  he  saith*  tfoi)  ^ 
fjt^TTjp  fiov  Kal  ol  dffeX^of  (MV  fans  y&p  hv  voiijff'Q  rb 
0£Ki)fiQ,  roO  Ha/rpbs  fwvtro\)  tvotpavoiSfafrrfofwi  dSeX^fros  Kal 
&8€\<pfy  Kal  fjufrryp  tvrlv.  In  the  last  passage  there  is 
the  same  strong  antithesis  between  natural  earthly 
ties  and  His  duty  to  His  Father  in  heaven,  which 
we  observe  in  the  words  spoken  \sy  Him  when 
found  as  a  boy  in  the  temple.  Notice  also  that 
there  is  in  this  passage  not  only  a  distinction  made 
between  the  brethren  of  Jesus  and  Hi*  disciples, 
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but  a  certain  opposition  is  implied,  which  is 
brought  out  more  clearly  in  St.  Mark's  narrative 
of  the  same  event  (321-31'35).  From  the  latter  it 
appears  that  the  reason  why  they  of  His  family  (ol 
Trap'  aiVrov)  desired  to  speak  with  Him  was  because 
the  rumour  which  had  reached  them  of  His 
incessant  labours  led  them  to  believe  that  His 
mind  was  overstrained.  As  St.  Mark  goes  on  to  say 
(v.22)  that  the  scribes  accused  Jesus  of  casting  out 
devils  through  Beelzebub,  and  as  we  further  read 
in  St.  John  (1020  S48)  that  many  said,  '  He  hath  a 
devil,  and  is  mad/  it  would  seem,  though  it  is  not 
expressly  stated,  that  these  calumnious  reports  of 
His  enemies  had  not  been  without  effect  on  some 
members  of  His  own  family.  At  all  events,  they  went 
out  prepared  /cpar^crcu  aMv,  i.e.  to  put  Him  under 
some  restraint.  This  narrative  gives  additional 
point  to  the  words  in  Mk  64,  spoken  with  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  unbelief  of  the  people  of 
Nazareth,  oi//c  ftm?  Trpofitfrys  anjAOS  el  ^  fr  ry  irarpLdt 
cttfroi?  Kal  &  rots  crvyyevevviv  atirov  Kal  £v  TTJ  olKiq, 
atfrou.  If  it  were  simply  the  disbelief  of  towns- 
people not  immediately  related  to  Him,  there 
seems  no  need  for  the  addition  '  in  his  own  kinsfolk 
and  in  his  own  house.'  This  inference,  which  we 
naturally  draw  from  the  words  of  St.  Mark,  is 
confirmed  by  tb-  •  \|-  ,  •  tatement  of  St.  John 
(7s"5),  o$$£  yap  ol  ,  '  •  ,  ,'  4irL<rr€vov  els  atrdv,  and 
by  our  Lord's  words  addressed  to  them  (v.7),  otf 
Stimrai  6  fcdorftos  fucrew  fyaas*  £JA£  8£  /were?,  6Vt  <-ytJ> 
/jt,aprvp&  Trepl  a^rou  STL  ra  &rya  atrov  irovypd  garw, 
Compare  this  with  the  words  spoken  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  disciples  (1519),  el  £K  rov  K6ff/js,ov  ^re,  6 
K6<rfAO$  av  rb  tdtof  4<f>l\€i'  fin  §£  £K  rov  /c6cr/iou  O&K  &rre, 
dXX5  £ycb  l$f\e£a  #/ms  <k  rov  KfofMv,  5td  rovro  fucrei 


The  ^tords  on  which  Jerome  lays  stress  are  Gal 
fi\00j,  €is  *1epQ(r6'\vfJL,a  tproprjcrai  "Kyfyav  Kal 
trpos  atirbv  y^pas  SeKawevre'  Hrepov  $£  r&v 
av  otic  e?5o^,  el  fjfij  'I&tcupov  rov  a5€\<pbv  rov 
ISivpiov.  But  even  if  we  give  its  usual  force  to  el  fjrf, 
it  will  not  follow  that  St.  James  was  included  in 
the  Twelve,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Gal 
I19  Prepay  looks  backward  to  Kyfiav,  not  forward  to 
'Idicuflov.  The  sentence  would  have  been  complete 
at  eldov,  *I  saw  Peter  and  none  other  of  the 
apostles.9  Then  it  strikes  St.  Paul,  as  an  after- 
thought, that  the  position  of  James,  as  president 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  apostles,  and  he  adds  *  unless  you  reckon 
J,,»ri"-  i»si  •n«ip  J1,uj'ii.'  That  the  term  'apostle'  was 
ii>:  -.i"til\  conl'iiK  •!  to  the  Twelve  appears  from 
i-iioiii-T  ]i!i  -:.0o  i  -i  which  James  is  mentioned, 
1  Co  154"7.  Hero  it  is  said  that  Jesus  after  His  resur- 
rection 'appeared  to  Ceplm-,  ln»  M  to  the  Twelve, 
then  to  above  live  Inn  died  bic  In  en  at  once,  then 
to  James,  then  to  all  the  apostles,'  where  we  should 
perhaps  consider  the  term  to  include  the  Seventy, 
accoiuing  to  the  view  of  Irenseus  and  other  early 
v.nTta?.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
St.  Paul's  apobtleship.  Barnabas  also  is  called  an 
apostle  (Ac  144<  14),  probablv  also  Andronicus  and 
Junias  (Ro  167)  and  Silvanus  (1  Th  28}.*  The 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  two  passages 
just  dealt  with  is  that  A\hich  concedes  the  name 
*  apostle'  in  the  wider  sense  to  St.  James,  but 
makes  a  distinction  between  him  and  the  Twelve. 

(3)  Scarcely  less  strong  is  the  argument  against 
the  Hieronymian  view  drawn  from  what  we  read 
of  the  relation  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  to  His 
mother.  Though,  according  to  this  view,  their  own 
mother  Mary  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  though  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
their  father  was  not  also  living,  yet  they  are  never 
found  in  the  company  of  their  parents  or  parent,  but 
always  with  the  Virgin.  They  move  with  her  and 

*SeeLightfoot,  J.c  pp.  92-101,  and  the  Ihdache,  xi.  1.  5,  with 
Funk's  notes. 


her  divine  Son  to  Cr  ••  <- .  '<  ,nd  form  one  house- 
hold there  ( Jn  2!i  :  •  • ;  .  •  '  upon  themselves  to 
control  and  check  the  actions  of  Jesus;  they  go 
with  Mary  '  to  take  him,'  when  it  is  feared  that 
His  mind  is  becoming  unhinged.  They  are  referred 
to  by  the  neighbours  as  members  of  His  family  in 
exactly  the  same  terms  as  His  mother  and  Ilia 
reputed  father.  It  is  suggested  indeed  that  the 
Virgin  and  her  sister  were  both  widows  at  this  time, 
and  had  agreed  to  form  one  household ;  but  this 
is  m  ' .  •"  .  and  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  .  .  '  xieighLoms,  who  endeavour  to 

satisfy  themselves  that  Jesus  was  not  entitled  to 
speak  as  He  had  done,  by  calling  to  mind  those 
nearest  to  Him  in  blood. 

(4)  That  Mary  of  Clopas  was  the  sister  of  Mary 
the  mother  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  most  improb- 
able in  itself  (for  where  do  we  find  two  sisters  with 
the  same  name?),  but  is  not  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  Jn    1925   e^r^/ceio-av  5£  wapct  r<y 
<rra,vp<f   rov  'I^crou   fy  ^Typ   atfroO   Kal  7)  dde\<pfy   r^s 
fjLTjTpos  atirov,   Mapta  j)  rov  KXwTra  Kal  Mapla  y  Ma/y- 
SaXyvrf  (translated  in  the  Peshitta,   'His  mother 
and  his  mother's  sister,  and  Mary  of  Cleopha  and 
Marj  X ,    \  ""    •   ').    If  we  compare  this  verse  with 
Mk     ,-     «.  !    "-:    2756,  we  find  that,  of  the  three 
women  named  as  present  in  addition  to  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  Mu.\  V,,,  «",  \  *:  j  occurs  in  all  three  lists ; 
'Mary  the  !.<>  !i  r'oi  !,•"!. es  and  Joses'  of  the  two 
-;•'!(••  ":c  C-(»>!  .1-  is  generally  identified  with  *Mary 
,)"•"  {  •(!]>,',«.";  *nd  we  then  have  left  in  Matthew 
'ilu*  ipoilur  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,'  in  Mark 
'Salome,'    and   in   John    'his    mother's    sister. 
Salome  is  generally  identified  with  'the  mother 
of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,'  and  there  seems  good 
reason  also  for  iiV-ilslyv  her  with  *  his  mother's 
sister'  in  the  l-on  'I:  *v  lo'-pel.     It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  St.  John  would  omit  the  name  of  his 
own  mother;  and  the  indirect  way  in  which  he 
describes  her  is  very  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
he  refers  to  himself  as  *the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'    If  we  are  right  in  this  supposition,  it  is 
natural  that  the    two    sisters  should  be  paired 
together,  and  then  the  two  other  Marys^  just  as 
we  have  the  apostles  :ii:'in<.i'u  in  pairs  without  a 
(.0*1:1  «,l*:i'jr  particle  in  Mi    I"1  *.     If  the  sons  of 
Zebeaee  were  so  nearly  related  to  our  Lord,  it 
helps  us  to  understand  Salome's  request  that  they 
might  sit  on  His  riffht  hand  and  on  His  left  hand 
in  His  glory,  as  well  as  the  commendation  by  our 
Lord  of  His  mother  to  one,  who  was  not  only  His 
l>o-!-lovid  ili.-<  ijTo,  la:   her  own  nephew.     If,  how- 
ox  (-r,  iln-  i:i!CM>i<  i  a -"oh  is  correct,  if  the  sister  of 
the  Lord's  mother  is  not  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,  but  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  then 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  TTitTonvni';:M  theory 
is  removed,  and  the  whole  f«Uic  lopplii  to  the 
ground. 

(5)  I  take  next  two  minor  identifications,  that 
of '  James  the  Less '  with  the  *  brother  of  the  Lord/ 
and  that  of  'lotSas  'la/c^ou,  of  Lk  618  and  Ac  lu, 
with  Jude  the  writer  of  the  Epistle,  who  calls 
himself  'brother  of  James.'    We  have  seen  that 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  rou  fUKpov  and  of  Joses, 
in  Mk  1540,  is  probably  the  same   as   Mary  of 
Clopas,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  for  inferring 
from  the  Gospels  that  she  was  related  to  Jesus, 
If  so,  there  is  an  end  to  the  suppo.-ition  that  James 
the  Less  is  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.     But  it 
is  worth  while  to  notice  the  mistranslation  in 
which  Jerome  imagined  that  he  found  a  further 
argument  for  the  identification  of  our  James  with 
the  son  of  Alphaeus.    The  comparative  minor,  he 
says,  suggests  two  persons,  viz.  the  two  apostles 
of  this  name.    But  the  Greek  has  no  comparative, 
simply  rov  /w/c/>ou,    'the   little,'  which    no   more 
implies  a  comparison  with  only  one  person  than 
any  other  descriptive  epithet,  such  as  etfepverijs  01 
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$i\dde\<po$.  As  to  'Ioi55as  'Ia/ct6/3ov,  no  instance  is 
cited  for  such  an  omission  of  the  word  &3e\<p6s,  and 
•we  must  therefore  translate  '  Judas  son  of  James ' 
with  the  EV.  Independently  of  this,  if  James, 
Judas,  and  Simon  are  all  sons  of  Alpheeus,  what  a 
strange  way  is  this  of  introducing  their  names  in 
the  list  of  the  apostles,  *  James  of  Alphaeus,  Simon 
Zelotes,  Judas  of  James  * !  Why  not  speak  of  all 
as  'sons  of  Alphseus,'  or  of  the  two  latter  as 
*  brothers  of  James1?  Why  not  speak  of  all  as 
'brethren  of  the  Lord'?  It  is  especially  strange 
that,  if  Judas  were  really  known  as  such,  he  should 
have  been  ""]  ' "  *  '  >\  "  •  -T  '  n  (142a)  merely  by  a 
negative,  •'  .  •  ,  /  and  in  the  other 

".   "•;;•  'Lebbseus'or'Thaddajus' 

C.  We  have  still  to  examine  two  crucial  passages 
which  have  to  be  set  aside  before  we  can  accept 
either  the  Epij&anian  or  the  Hieronymian  theory : 
Mt  I24  'Iwa"fy0  .  .  .  ira/a&ajScp  rtyv  yvvaLKa,  a^roO  K&l 
O&K  frylvwo-Keif  aMjv  Iws  08  $reKcv  vlo>,  and  Lk  27  Kal 
^T€Key  rbv  ulbv  atJ-nJs  rbv  wparrfaroKov.  Reading  these 
in  connexion  with  those  other  passages  which 
speak  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  evangelists  meant  us  to 
understand,  or  indeed  that  it  ever  entered  their 
heads  that  the  words  could  be  understood  to  mean, 
fin\  ihi  ig  'iK*  than  that  these  brothers  were  sons 
»i  "ilie  n*ot^or  and  the  reputed  father  of  the  Lord, 
It  has  bee. i  I'.iifsi/'v,  however,  to  prove  that  we 
need  not  i!".*;  Jio  . s ssages  referred  to  in  their 
ordinary  and  natural  sense.  Thus  Pearson,  treat- 
ing of  the  phrase  $w  ofl,  tells  us  that  'the  manner 
of  the  Scripture  language  produceth  no  such  infer- 
ence* as  that,  from  a  limit  assigned  to  a  negative, 
we  may  imply  a  subsequent  affirmative;  and  lie 
cites  trie  following  instances  in  MI  oof  'When 
God  said  to  Jacob,  "I  will  not  It  ;"•  \<k  i  hoi-  until  I 
have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of" 
(Gn  2816),  it  followeth  not  that,  when  that  WHS 
done,  the  God  of  Jacob  left  him.  When  the  con- 
clusion of  Deuteronomy  was  written  it  was  said  of 
Moses,  *'No  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto 
this  day "  (Dt  34s),  but  it  were  a  weak  argument 
to  infer  from  thence  that  the  •  1~1.  •  r  ^losea 
has  been  known  ever  since.  V*  •  *  •  !  had 
delivered  a  severe  predict  ion  unto  Saul,  he  "  came 
no  more  to  see  him  unto  the  day  of  his  death" 
(1  S  1585);  but  it  were  a  strange  collection  to 
infer,  that  he  therefore  gave  him  a  visit  after  he 
was  dead.  "  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul  had  no 
child  unto  the  day  of  her  death "  (2  S  G28) ;  and 
yet  it  were  a  ridiculous  stupidity  to  dream  of  any 
midwifery  in  the  grave.  Christ  promised  His 
presence  to  the  apostles  "until  the  end  of  the 
world9*  (Mt  2820);  who  ever  made  so  unhappy  a 
construction,  as  to  infer  from  thence  that  for  ever 
after  He  would  be  absent  from  them?'  (Oread* 
Art.  III.  Chap.  iii.  p.^174). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  Pearson's 
ability  can  have  been  blind  to  the  difference 
between  two  kinds  of  limit,  the  mention  of  une 
of  which  suggests,  while  the  mention  of  the  other 
negatives,  the  future  occurrence  of  the  action 
spoken  of.  If  we  read  'the  debate  was  adjourned 
till  the  papers  should  "be  in  the  hands  of  thtt 
members,  it  as  certainly  implies  the  intention  to 
resume  the  debate  at  a  subsequent  period,  as  the 
phrase  *the  debate  was  adjourned  till  that  day 
six  months,'  or  '  till  the  Gr.  Kalends,'  implies  the 
co :  !-,vi  So  when  it  is  said  'to  the  day  of  his 
lion'.ii  §io  the  end  of  the  world,*  this  is  only  a 
more  vivid  way  of  saying  in  scecula  sa&culonim. 
In  like  manner  the  phrase  '  unto  this  day '  implies 
that  a  certain  state  of  things  continued  up  to  the 
very  last  moment  known  to  the  writer :  the  sug- 
gestion is,  of  course,  that  it  will  still  continue. 
The  remaining  instance  is  that  found  in  Gn  2818. 


This  is  a  promise  of  continued  help  on  th°,  part 
of  God  until  a  ceitain  end  is  secured.  When 
that  end  is  secured  God  is  no  further  bound  by  His 
promise,  however  much  the  patriarch  might  be 
justified  in  looking  for  further  help  from  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  character  and  goodness 
of  God.  To  take  now  a  case  similar  to  that  in 
hand  :  supposing  we  read  *  Michal  had  no  child  till 
she  left  David  and  became  the  wife  of  Phaltiel,' 
we  should  naturally  assume  that  after  that  she 
did  have  a  child.  So  in  Mt  I24  the  limit  is  not 
one  beyond  which  the  action  becomes  naturally 
and  •  "*  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  just 

that  ^.  i  '  •     •       'i  under  ordinary  circum- 

stances the  action  would  become  both  possible  and 
natural,*  when,  therefore,  the  reader,  without 
warning  to  the  contrary,  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  assume  that  it  did  actually  occur. 
Whether  this  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
natural  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  become 
unnatural  under  the  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  will  be  discussed  further  on. 
I  confine  myself  here  to  the  argument  from 
language.! 

The  natural  inference  drawn  from  the  use  of  the 
word  irpur&roKov  in  Lk  27  is  that  other  brothers 
or  sisters  were  born  subsequently  ;  otherwise  why 
should  not  the  word  fLavoyevfy  have  been  used  as  in 
To  315  povoyevfjs  elfju  r$  irarpt  /wu,  Lk  712  S42  etc.  ? 
In  Eo  S29  the  woid  is  used  metaphorically,  but 
retains  its  natural  connotation,  TrpworoKov  ev 

XXoty  &8€\<poLs,,  and  so  in  every  instance  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  NT.  it  occurs  many  times  in  its 
literal  use  in  tfce  LXX,  e.g.  Gn  2719-  32  43*  Dt  2115, 
1  K  1<J»,  1  Ch  51  2610,  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
ooserved,  nevei  ul  an  only  son.  There  are  also 
eiruaiastauces  couuatseted  with  one  remarkable 
episode  in  u  LUC  Lord's  childhood  which  are  more 
easuy  explicable  it  wo  suppose  Him  not  to  have 
been  Hia  mother's  only  son.  Is  it  likely  that 
Mary  and  Joseph  would  have  been  so  little  solicit- 
ous about  an  only  son,  and  that  son  the  promised 
Messiah,  aa  to  begin  their  homewa'd  JO,IIBI  ;• 
after  the  feaat  of  the  Fassover  at  J«ni-*ii  !••»!. 
and  to  travel  tor  a  whole  day,  without  taking  the 
pains  to  aacex  cam  wnether  He  was  in  their  com- 
pany or  not  t  If  th«y  had  several  younger  children 
to  attend  to,  we  can  imdof&tflTid  that  Lheir  first 
thoughts  would  have  been  given  to  the  latter; 
otherwise  is  it  conceivable  that  Mary,  however 
complete  her  confidence  in  her  eldest  son,  should 
first  have  lost  Him  from  her  side,  and  then  have 
allowed  so  long  a  time  to  elapse  without  an  effort 
to  find  Him  ? 

D.  There  are,  however,  some  difficulties  which 
must  be  grappled  witlh  before  we  can  accept  the 
Helvidian  tneory  as  satisfactory.  (1)  If  the 
mother  of  Jesus  had  had  other  sons,  would  He 
have  commended  her  to  the  care  of  a  disciple 
rather  than  to  that  of  a  brother?  (2)  Is  not 
the  behaviour  of  the  brethren  towards  Jesus  that 
of  elders  towards  a  younger!  (3)  The  theory  is 
opposed  to  the  Chuich  tradition.  (4)  It  is  ab- 
horrent to  Christian  sentiment. 

(1)  Bishop  Lightfoot  regards  the  first  objection 
as  fatal  to  the  theory.  *  Is  it  conceivable,1  ho 
says,  *  that  our  Lord  would  thus  have  snapped 


Coi»p«iie  Plat.  <^u.  OU/M>.  viii.  1  ;  Diog  L.  iii.  2  (on  the  vision 
ich  appealed  to  Anstoa  warning  him  pj    **>-,/  '-"ri   T 
y./vrf*/nil  the  )>n  tli  or  her  son  Plato:  Origen,   "j  ,  i 

^:,  refl  is  to  tins  IIH  an  arg,  ad  horn.);  Hygin.  F.  29,  quoted 
\\Vtsf  CTI'S  rioift,  in  loco,  jlthenag.  Apol.  88  :f  its  y 
J  '  ' 


ur,rt 


viASut  v  *s.t]>0jreuae,;^Con<it.  Apost.  vi.   28,  5: 
a-x.K,    ifjut  ttraa-aw  (rxif  yvrxigiv  «j  ' 

y-tvtvH  VWT«  yoiovftv,  MAX*  Vjotwt  %*/>'» 

of  AlexandiiA  (Strom,  in.  p.  543)  calls  this  a  law  of  nature. 

t  Laurent  remarks  on  the  use  <>f  the  Imperfect  !y/vo»«r*s  imp!  v. 
'Tig  abstinence  from  a  hahit  (Tefrainert  from  coTmi^al  inter- 
course')  as  opposed  10  the  far  nioie  usual  \y>»  denoting  a  si^le 
act. 
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asunder  the  most  sacred  ties  of  natural  affection  ? ' 
(p.  272).  The  usual  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
disbelief  of  the  Lord's  brothers  would  naturally 
gepaiate  them  from  His  mother.  But  as  this 
disbelief  ^ was  even  then  on  the  point  of  being 
changed  into  undoubting  faith  ;  and  as  the  separa- 
tion {if  it  ever  existed,  of  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence) was,  at  any  rate,  to  be  changed  in  a  day  or 
two  into  the  closest  union  with  all  true  followers 
of  the  Lord;  and  as  the  MO:»!»P,",  -  for  this 
change  must  have  been  long  }••  i  <  •;»  .  <i  1,0  the  eye 
of  Jesus,  it  seems  necessary  to  find  another  way  of 

I  '     '      •  n  "  action,  if  it  is  to  be  met  at  all.     I 

•  ,  that  Bp.  Lightfoot  goes  a  little 
too  far  when  he  speaks  just  below  of  this  hypo- 
thesis requiring  us  to  believe  that  the  mother, 
though  '  living  in  the  same  city 3  with  her  sons, 
*and  joining  with  them  in  a  common  worship 
(Ac  I14),  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  stranger,  of 
whose  house  she  becomes  henceforth  the  inmate.' 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  reason  for  believing 
Salome  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Mary,  and  John 
therefore  her  nephew ;  but  however  this  may  be, 
in  any  case,  as  her  Son's  dearest  friend,  he  must 
have  been  well  known  to  her.  And  if  we  try 
to  picture  to  ourselves  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  contingencies 
which  would  make  it  a  very  natural  i  rrjii.-ji  i.se-it. 
Ti  1-  ,  i<  -"i-  •:•>."  ,<!  (from  1  Cc  0\»  ilmi  il:u 

II  <  ,•  ••  •  i  .   ,  so     >••   •.  v-o  married  men  ;  the  usual 
age   for   marriage   among   the  Jews  was  about 
eighteen :    -npposlnjj   them   to    have   been  born 
before  the  v^n  lo  me  temple  of  the  child  Jesus, 
they   would  probably  have  married   before  His 
crucifixion*     If,  then,  all  her  children  were  dis- 
persed in  their  several  homes,  and  if,   as   we 
naturally  infer,  her  nephew  John  was  unmarried, 
and  living  in  a  house  of  his  own,  is  there  anything 
unaccountable  in  the  Lord's  mother  finding  a  home 
with  the  beloved  disciple  ?   Could  this  be  regarded 
in  any  way  as  a  slight  by  her  other  sons  ?    Must 
they  not  have  felt  that  the  busy  life  of  a  family 
was  not  suited  for  the  quiet  pondering  which  now 
more  than  ever  would  characterise  their  mother  ? 
and,  further,  that  this  communion  between  the 
mother  and  the  disciple  was  likely  to  be,  not  only 
a  source  of  comfort  to  both,  but  also  most  profit- 
able to  the  Church  at  large  ? 

(2)  It  depends  more  upon  the  positive  age  than 
the  relative  age  of  brothers,  wnether  the  inter- 
ference of  a  younger  with  an  elder  is  probable  or 
improbable.  When  all  have  reached  manhood  and 
have  settled  in  their  different  spheres,  a  few  years' 
difference  in  age  does  not  count  for  much.  It 
might,  however,  be  ^thought  that  those  who  had 
grown  up  with  one  like  Jesus  must  have  felt  such 
love  and  reverence  for  Him,  that  they  could  never 
dream  of  blaming  or  criticising  what  He  thought 
best  to  do.  Yet  we  know  that  His  mother,  to 
whom  had  been  vouchsafed  a  much  fuller  revela- 
tion than  was  possible  in  their  case  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  her  Son,  did  nevertheless  on  more  than 
one  occasion  draw  upon  herself  His  reproof  for 
ventured  interference.  If  we  remember  how  little 
even  those  whom  He  chose  out  as  His  apostles 
were  able  to  appreciate  His  aims  and  methods  up 
to  the  very  end  of  Hie  life,  how  different  was  their 
id«a  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  office  of 
the  Messiah  from  His,  we  shall  not  wonder  if  His 
younger  brothers,  with  all  their  admiration  for 
His  genius  and  goodness,  were  at  times  puzzled 
and  bewildered  at  the  words  that  fell  from  His 
lips;  if  they  regarded  Him  as  a  solf-foi  £  citing 
idealist  and  enthusiast,  wanting  in  knowledge  of 
the  world  as  it  was,  and  needing  the  constant  care 
of  His  more  practical  friends  to  provide  Him  with 
the  ordinary  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life, 
Thus  much,  I  think,  is  certain  from  the  known 


facts  of  the  case  ;  and  we  need  nothing  more  than 
this  to  explain  t  heir  fear  that  His  mind  might  be 
overstrained,  and  their  attempt  to  dictate  the 
measures  He  should  adopt  in  going  up  to  the 
Feast,  just  as  His  mother  had  attempted  to  dictate 
to  Him  at  them  arriage  at  Cana. 

(3)  We  have  seen  that,  so  far  as  we  can  speak  of 
a  tradition  on  this  subject,  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
Epiphaman  theory^  from  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  till  it  was  unceremoniously  driven 
out  of  the  field  by  Jerome  in  the  year  383  :  we 
have  seen,  too,  that  Jerome  himself  abandoned  his 
own  theory  in  his  later  .•  I  • ,.  -.  But  it  was  so 
much  in  accordance  with  • .»  L  *,;.<•  views  of  the 
time,  that  it  was  adopted  by  Augustine  and  the 
Latin  Fathers  generally;  while  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  O'ly-o-'oii,  who,  in  his  earlier  writings, 
favours  the"  Epiphaman  view,  comes  round  to 
Jerome  in  the  later,  and  Theodoret  may  be  men- 
tioned on  the  same  side.  The  later  Greek  Fathers 
are,  however,  almost  all  on  the  side  of  Epiphanius ; 
and  the  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Coptic  Calendars  mark 
the  distinction  between  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  and  James  the  son  of  Alphseus  by  assigning 
a  separate  day  to  each.  This  distinction  is  also 
maintained,  apart  from  any  statement  as  to  the 
exact  relationship  implied  by  the  term  *  brother,3 
in  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  i°  •  *'*.-»•  of 
the  second  cent,,  and  the  Apostolic  '  ,  „,*  of 

the  third. 

Historical  tradition,  therefore,  on  this  subject 
there  was  properly  none  when  Jerome  wrote,  any 
more  than  there  is  now,  but  there  was  a  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  perpetual  virginity,  which 
took  definite  shape  in  the  title  dewraptooy  used  of 
Mary  by  Athanasius ;  and  "•••!'jio:>  ;.  ,.\-l  fictions 
were  eagerly  embraced  as  i»  .'<>:•. '•:,.,  it  -.import  for 
this  belief. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  those  who  were  agitating 
for  a  stricter  rule  would  make  nse  of  the  example  of 
the  Virgin,  insisting  on  the  name  as  implying  a 
permanent  state,  and  would  endeavour  to  give  an 
artificial  strength  to  their  cause  by  the  addition  of 
imaginary  circumstances  to  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  gospel.  Thus  it  was  not  enough  to  suppose 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord  to  be  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife ;  Joseph's  age  must  be  increased  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  had  children  by 
his  second  wife,  though  this  supposition  contradicts 
what  the  upholders  of  this  view  maintain  to  be  the 
very  purpose  of  Mary's^  marriage,  viz.  to  screen 
her  from  all  injurious  imputations.  How  could 
the  marriage  effect  this,  if  the  husband  were  above 
«'"  fi«:  ;•  '•"  age,  as  Epiphanius  says,  following 
1  •  1  '  IL"  Gospels  ?  Again,  if  this  were  the 
case,  why  should  not  the  evangelist  have  stated  it 
simply,  instead  of  using  11  w  (•aiiiimuiiy  pi  i  rases  mi? 
4)  <rwe\6eiv  and  oi5/c  tylvuffw  a-Vijp  lw  oft  freicev  ?  Ifcil 
even  this  was  not  enough  for  the  ascetic  spirit. 
Further  barriers  must  be  raised  between  the  con- 
tamination of  matrimony  and  the  virgin  ideal. 
Joseph  himself  becomes  a  tyj?e  of  virginity :  the 
'  brethren  *  are  no  longer  his  sons,  but  sons  of 
Clopas,  who  was  either  his  brother  by  one  tra- 
dition, or  Ms  wife's  sister's  husband  by  another. 
Mary  is  made  the  child  of  promise  and  of  miracle 
like  Isaac,  though  not  yet  exalted  to  the  honours 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  and  we  see 
KjiinluiTiiu-j  iihf.'Nlv  feeling  his  way  to  the  doctrine 
of  nor  A-mmpiion,  which  was  accepted  by 
Gregory  of  'LVir*  in  the  6th  cent.  One  other 
development  may  be  noticed,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
J*r'tf0r/wt]pliuint  c.  20,  though  not  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius,  viz.  that  not  only  the  Conception  but 
the  Birth  of  our  Lord  was  miraculous ;  in  the 
words  of  Jeremy  Taylor :  *  He  that  came  from  His 
jriavo  fast  tied  with  a  stone  and  signature,  and 
into  the  college  of  the  apostles,  the  doors  being 
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shut  .  .  .  came  also  (as  the  Church  piously  believes) 
into  the  world  so  without  doing  violence  to  the 
virginal  and  pure^body  of  His  mother,  that  He  did 
also  leave  her  virginity  entire.'  *  This  miracle, 
superfluous  as  it  is,  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
words  of  St.  Luke  (223),  is  yet  accepted  by  Jerome 
and  his  followers,  and  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation  is  pressed  to  the  utmost  in  order  to 
gain  some  support  from  the  OT  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  faLTrapOevLa.  Thus  we  find  Pearson  (Greedy 
p.  326)  citing,  as  a  proof  of  it,  Ezk  442  '  This 
gate  shall  be  shut,  it  snail  not  be  opened,  and  no 
man  shall  enter  in  by  it  ;  because  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Israel,  hath  entered  in  by  it,  therefore  it  shall 
be  shut.'  It  would  surely  have  been  more  to  the 
point  to  cite  the  words  of  the  Messianic  psalm 
(69s)  :  *  I  have  become  a  stranger  to  my  brethren 
and  an  alien  unto  my  mother's  children  '  ;  this  psalm 
being  used  to  illustrate  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord, 
both  by  St.  John:  'The  zeal  of  thy  house  has 
eaten  me  up  ;  they  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat, 
and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  TIM:  \  !•:<•/,—  to  drink'; 
and  by  St.  Luke  :  'Let  their  i"r>  ,  M  ,(>u  -)e  desolate.' 
(4)  We  go  on,  however,  to  consider  that  which 
has  been  ?,  .  ,;Y-  •  '\e  real  obstacle  in  the  wajr  of 
a  literal  .-.•  /•»'»'!  of  the  Scripture  narrative, 
viz.  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  Christian 
sentiment.  It  is  *  the  tendency,'  says  Dr.  Mill  (I.e. 
p.  301),  '  of  the  Christian  mystery,  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  when  heartily  received,  to  pen  oral  i.  ar 
unwillingness  to  believe  that  the  \voml>  i1  u«a 
divinely  honoured  should  have  given  birth  to  other 
merely  _  human  progeny.'  *  The  sentiment  of 
veneration  for  this  august  vessel  of  grace  which 
has  ever  animated  Christians  .  .  .  could  not  have 
beers  t,;«"'n'.'  .':>  Ih-  V,  "  \\  ,",:•<»  ,i<,"  Joseph.'  'On 
the  ii.T'»  .1  ;\  of  •*  i,"  i  •  •  •  -  'ntiments  .  .  . 
the  M.  :l\  (".'•  :HiSi"("  •  s  ,'•  v,  '•  :,,ve  pleasure  in 
reposing.'  So  L|iir*li;iMiu>,  Jerome,  and  other 
ancient  writers  <  p";>lv  01"  Usi^  as  a  'pious  belief,'  and 
the  same  is  reiterated  by  Hammond  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  cited  by  Mill  (p.  309).  In  answer  to  this  I 
wouV  ;  ;  ,'  f  '  iless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  all 
the  !•  -  <  i  ••  mediaeval  Church,  we  must  be- 
ware of  allowing  too  mvr1!  n-'^.-o'i'y  S>  ;i'i^ 
opinions.  Is  tlicie  any  <-\:s:!>  <•:"  "-^  •  '•;.  •, 
which  cannot  plead  a  '  "••  •  "•*'"•••'  in  its  favour? 
Of  course  it  is  right  '.  .  :  ..  •  '••  story,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  actors,  to  imagine  how  they  must  have  felt 
and  acted  ;  but  this  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
imagining  how  we  ourselves  should  have  felt  and 
acted  under  their  circumstances,  until  at  least  we 
have  done  our  best  !  o  •  s  r  •<»"",•,  11  :  *iat  differentiates 
the  mind  of  one  <•  "..  'i  I'OMI  the  mind  of 
another.  If  we  could  arrive  at  the  real  feeling 
of  Joseph  in  respect  to  his  wife,  and  of  Mary 
in  respect  to  her  Son  before  and  after  His 
birth,  this  would  u'sY.  .'•'•  ",.  n,  cj.n  <^  .-p'-ntof  the 
highest  iniiiortaivv  v  .  !'  "iv.^'rii'i!,  «n  of  the 
question  bcfoie  us  ;  but  to  assume  that  they  must 
nave  felt  as  a  monk,  or  nun,  or  celibate  priest  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  to  assume  even,  with  Dr.  Mill, 
that  they  fully  understood  the  mystery  *  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,'  is  not  merely  to  make  an 
unauthorised  assumption,  it  is  to  assume  what  is 
palpably  contrary  to  fact.  Mary  and  Joseph  were 
religious  Jews,  espoused  to  one  another,  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  in  the  belief  prevalent  among 
the  Jews  that  marriage  was  a  duty,  and  that  a 
special  blessing  attached  to  a  prolihc  union.  To 
both  it  is  revealed  from  heaven  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  born  of  Mary  by  a  miraculous  conception. 
Joseph  is  told  that  'his  name  is  to  be  called  Jesus, 
because  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.' 


*  Chrys.  Horn,  cxlii.  (ap.  Sulcer,  il.  p.  306)  :  o  yipurvof  xpvfatitv  ix 
(tfapcte  xott  Starts  iufi»iff  r  uf-r*  T^'s  was  affirmed  in  the  79th 
Canon  of  the  Council  -  »  .  low,,  -  the  end  of  the  7th  cent. 


Mary  is  told,  in  addition,  that  e  he  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  that  the  Lord  God 
shall  give  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and 
he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever.3 
There  is  surely  "o  i>  ••••!  :r  *1  •  -se  words  which 
would  disclose  the  C !  •  i  •  - 1  •  ,1 ::  :  r-Loiy '  God  man!  feat 
in  the  flesh.'  They  point  to  "a  greater  Moses,  jr 
David,  or  Solomon,  or  Samuel  Mary's  hymn  of 
praise  is  founded  on  the  recollection  of  Hannah's 
exultation  at  the  fulfilment  of  jii<>|i%h<\  in  the 
birth  of  her  son.  Her  mind  v  ou'd  fv  a» .  Jly  turn 
to  other  miraculous  births,  to  that  of  Isaac  under 
the  old  dispensation,  to  that  no^  ii:  non  I!  1:1:  In  the 
case  of  her  cousin  Elisabeth.  Aru/j's  lii-Mo  was 
nothing  in  the  announcement  made  to  them  which 
could  enable  them  to  realise  the  astounding  truth 
that  He  who  was  to  be  born  of  Mary  was  Very  God 
of  Very  God,  so  there  is  nothing  in  the  subsequent 
life  of  Mary  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
she,  any  more  than  His  apostles,  had  realised  it 
before  His  resurrection.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
plain  that  such  a  belief  fully  realised  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  fulfil,  I  do  not  say 
her  duties  towards  her  husband,  but  her  duties 
towards  the  Lord  Himself  during  His  infancy  and 
childhood.  It  is  hard  enough  even  now  to  hold 
together  the  ideas  of  the  humanity  and  divinity  of 
Christ  without  doing  violence  to  either;  but  to 
those  who  knew  Him  in  the  flesh  we  may  safely 
say  It  was  impossible  until  the  Comforter  had  come 
and  revealed  it  unto  them.  As  to  what  should  be 
the  relations  between  the  husband  and  wife  after 
the  birth  of  the  promised  Child  there  is  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure  of,  viz.  that  these  would  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  '  *  onsiderations,  but  either 
by  ini»ni»u:,",i  »  "  ;•  •>  ,  as  the  journey  to  Egypt 
nii'i  o,  ':oi  events*  had  been,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
this,  by  the  one  desire  to  do  what  they  believed  to 
be  best  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  Child  entrusted 
to  them.  We  can  imagine  their  feeling  it  to  be 
a  duty  to  abstain  from  bringing  other  children  into 
the  world,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  them- 
selves more  exclusively  to  the  nurture  and  training 
of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  prophets 
and  saints  had  not  been  brought  up  in  solitude. 
Moses,  Samuel,  and  David  had  had  brothers  and 
sisters.  It  might  be  God's  will  that  the  Messiah 
should  experience  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the 
common  lot  of  man.  Whichever  way  the  Divine 
guidance  might  lead  them,  we  may  be  sure  that 
thu response  of  Mary  would  be  still  as  before: 
'  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto  me 
•  ,»<'"•:.•  <>  thy  word.*  Even  if  the  language  of 
••  (••••:•'-  had  been  entirely  neutral  on  this 
matter,  it  would  surely  have  been  a  piece  of  high 
presumption  on  our  part  to  assume  that  God'a 
providence  must  always  follow  the  lines  suggested 
by  our  notions  of  what  is  seemly  j  but  when  every 
conceivable  barrier  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of 
this  interpretation  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
brothers  of  the  Lord,  living  with  His  mother  and  in 
constant  attendance  upon  her ;  when  He  is  called 
her  firstborn  son,  and  when  St.  Matthew  goes  into 
l,  t  we.  Tiii^li^  l»nve  been  inclined  to  think  almost 
inin"('0"-»ii  y  cHn.  I  in  fixing  a  limit  to  the  sepa- 
rjiho'i  }»•»•' \\o-n  husband  and  wife,  —  can  we 
characterise  it  otherwise  than  as  a  contumacious 
setting  up  of  an  artificial  tradition  above  the 
written  Word,  if  we  insist  upon  it  that  *  brother ' 
must  mean,  not  biothor,  but  either  cousin  or  one 
who  is  no  blood-uilalion  at  all;  that  ' firstborn* 
does  not  imply  other  children  subsequently  born  ; 
that  the  limit  fixed  to  separation  does  not  imply 
subsequent  union  ? 

LITERATURE —Fuller  information  may  he  found  !D  TCsV>r 
Lighifoot's  dissertation  on  the  Brethren  of  the  T  orrl,  H^mi,*!'1'' 
alike  for  thoroughness,  ''learnt  *->  arid  fjii  TIOSS,  11  \  i  u1 1  is  contained 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Lpiktlt  to  rhf  Galiiiuirui,  ed.  10,  pp. 
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253-201.  It  is  from  him  I  have  "borrowed  the  terms  Hieronymian, 
Epiphanian,  Helvidian,  to  classify  the  main  theories  which  have 
been  put  forward  on  the  subject.  He  himself  held  the  second 
theory.  The  first  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Mill  (Pantheistic 
Principles,  pt.  ii.  pp.  220-316),  and  in  a  less  extreme  form  by 
Dr.  P.  Schegg(Jakobus,  der  Bruder  des  Berrn.  Munchen,  1883). 
The  argument  for  the  third  is  given  in  Credner's  Einleitung, 
Laurent's  Neutest.  Studien,  Farrar's  Early  Days  of  Christianity, 
ch.  xix.»  the  articles  'Maria'  and  *  Jakobus*  in  Herzog's  Encycl. 
f.  prot.  Theol,  and  the  introduction  to  my  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  qf  St.  Jaines,  from  which  the  present  article  is  chiefly 
t^en-  J.  B.  MAYOR. 

BRIBEBY.— See  CRIMES. 

BRICK  (^).— The  usual  material  for  bunding 
throughout  all  Eastern  countries  is  mud  brick.  la 
rainless  Egypt  this  is  a  perfect  substance  for  walls, 
and  the  great  defences  of  towns  and  sanctuaries 
were  immensely  massive  walls  of  dried  mud,  up  to 
80  ft.  in  thickness.  The  same  was  used  for  arches 
and  domes  and  for  pillars,  as  in  the  great  hall  of 
700  pillars  of  Akhenaten.  In  Babylonia  as  wide  a 
use  of  mud  brick  is  found,  walls,  ramparts,  and 
ssiktyurats  being  entirely  made  of  it,  from  the 
earliest  Bab.  age  downward.  In  Persia,  India, 
China,  and  Mexico,  mud  brick  is  a  universal 
material ;  it  has  sheltered  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  use  of  red  or  burnt  brick 
is  quite  an  exception  in  history.  In  Pal.  mud 
brick  was  largely  used  in  ^Amorite  times,  thick 
fortifications  being  made  of  it.  The  form  was  more 
like  the  Babylonian,  being  a  square  tile,  whereas 
the  Egyptians  used  a  brick  of  our  present  shape. 
Throughout  the  Jewish  period,  mud  brick  was 
generally  used,  faced  with  stone  jambs  and  lintels 
at  the  doorways,  and  plastered  white  all  over. 
Such  was  the  Egyptian  method.  In  Philistia, 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  villages  are  of  mud- 
brick  houses  domed,  and  the  rainfall  ia  absorbed 
by  a  thick  crop  of  grass  which  grows  on  the  roof, 
and  is  the  pasture  ground  of  the  goats. 

In  the  OT  there  is  allusion  to  burning  bricks 
for  the  tower  of  Babel  (Gn  IIs) ;  and  such  burnt 
bricks  were  largely  used  in  Babylonia,  owing  to 
the  wetness  of  the  soil  and  climate.  They  were 
very  rare  in  Egypt  until  Homan  times,  but  became 
general  in  the  age  of  Constantine. 

The  brick-malting  in  Egypt  was  a  common 
occupation  for  captives,  and  the  celebrated  picture 
at  Thebes  of  the  foreign  brickmakers,  guarded  by 
an  Egyp.  overseer,  is  very  well  known.  The  black 
Nile  soil  of  the  country  is  first  dug  down  into  a 
hole  already  made  at  any  convenient  spot  near  the 
water ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  sufficient  sand,  if  a 
good  quality  is  desired,  and  with  chopped  straw, 
which  is  cut  up  thus  by  the  threshing  rollers  used 
at  harvest.  Water  is  poured  over  it,  and  it  is 
trampled  into  a  smooth  paste.  Baskets  of  this 
paste  are  then  carried  out  to  the  moulding  ground, 
a  smooth  clear  space  near  at  hand.  The  moulder 
places  his  Wooden  mould  on  the  ground,  lifts  a 
double  handful  of  the  mud,  and  drops  it  in,  presses 
it  down,  and  wipes  off  the  surplus  ;  he  then  lifts  the 
mould  frame  by  its  handle,  and  leaves  the  brick  on 
the  ground  to  dry  ;  the  frame  is  then  placed  close 
to  it,  and  another  is  moulded,  until  the  ground 
is  covered  with  bricks  in  regular  rows.  These 
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remain  for  a  week  or  more  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and 
ore  then  ready  for  building.    From  the  18th  to  21st 


dynasties  the  bricks  for  government  buildings  often 
bear  a  stamp  of  the  king's  name,  and  sometimes  a 
special  stamp  naming  the  particular  building  for 
which  they  were  intended.  The  wooden  stamps 
for  this  purpose  have  been  found,  as  well  as  the 
moulding  frames. 

In  the  celebrated  question  of  the  straw  (Ex  57"19), 
which  has  passed  into  an  English  proverb,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  on  the  Egyp.  side.  Straw 
was  not  by  any  means  universally  used,  often  plain 
mud  and  sand,  or  mud  and  pebbles,  were  used ;  and  it 
was  far  more  important  to  get  the  tale  of  bricks  done 
than  to  be  too  particular  about  the  straw.  Next, 
the  chopped  straw  regularly  kept  in  stock  and 
supplied  (the  tibn  of  the  present  day)  is  a  very; 
valuable  cattle  food,  and  the  main  support  of 
animals  during  the  inundation,  as  it  is  more  sweet 
and  grassy  than  Eng.  straw.  Hence  to  restrict 
its  use  for  brick-making,  and  to  require  waste 
material,  such  as  stubble,  to  be  found,  was  quite 
customary;  and  many  more  bricks  are  to  be  seen 
made  with  waste  than  those  containing  good  food 
tibn.  We  may  note  that  the  taskmasters  were 
the  Egyp.  overseers, while  the  officers  were  Hebrews, 
chiefs  of  the  gangs,  held  responsible  for  the 
quantity  delivered.  Considering  the  well-known 
character  of  the  Hebrews  (Nu  II4  215),  we  must 
not  take  their  grievances  too  seriously.  They  had 
at  least  in  Egypt  a  good  and  full  diet,  by  their  own 
confession  (Nu  11s),  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  that 
of  the  Egyp.  peasant  of  the  present  day. 

W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETKIE. 

BKIDE. — In  patriarchal  times  the  bride  is  com- 
monly chosen,  not  by  the  bridegroom,  but  by  his 
parents  or  friends,  and  they  do  not  necessarily 
consult  him.  Abraham  sends  a  confidential  servant 
to  find  a  bride  for  Isaac  (Gn  24).  Judah  takes 
Tamar  as  a  bride  for  his  son  Er  (3S6).  Isaac  in- 
structs Jacob  as  to  his  choice  (2S2).  And,  in  the 
absence  of  the  father,  Hagar  takes  a  wife  for 
Ishmael  (2121).  Where  the  bridegroom  chooses, 
it  is  his  father  who  makes  the  proposal,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Shechem  (344*8)  and  Samson  (Jg  142-10). 
Whether  the  consent  of  the  bride  was  usually 
asked,  is  not  clear ;  Gn  2458  is  not  evidence. 
Perhaps  Kebekah  was  only  asked  whether  she 
would  go  at  once;  it  had  been  previously  agreed 
that  she  was  to  go.  And  these  patriarchal  customs 
have  not  undergone  much  change  in  the  East :  a 
bride  may  know  nothing  of  the  bridegroom  till  the 
wedding. 

The  bride  was  commonly  paid  for;  i.e.  her 
father  received  money  or  service  in  return  for 
his  consent  to  part  with  her  (Gn  3115  3412,  1  S 
IS26- 27  etc.).  The  bride  herself  received  no  dowry ; 
and  To  714  is  the  earliest  mention  of  a  marriage 
contract;,  which  perhaps  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
settlement. 

Betrothal  was  much  more  serious  than  'engage- 
ment '  is  with  us.  Unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  bride  during  the  interval  between  betrothal 
and  marriage  was  regarded  as  adultery,  and  might 
be  punished  with  death  (Dt  2223-24).  She  was  to 
be  stoned,  not  strangled;  and  this  makes  it 
probable  that  the  'woman  taken  in  adultery' 
was  betrothed  and  not  yet  married  ([Jn]  84'®). 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  Greek  or  Boman 
law,  according  to  which  betrothal  was  a  mere 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  bride  to  marry  the 
bridegroom,  and  did  not  create  any  legal  obliga- 
tion. There  was  no  penalty  for  breach  of  promise 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Ant.  3rd  ed.  ii.  p.  140a). 

The  main  feature  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
which  was  a  legal  formality  rather  than  a  religious 
rite,  was  the  fetching  of  the  bride  from  the  house  of 
her  father  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  or  his 
father.  Among  the  Greeks  the  bride  prepared 
herself  for  the  wedding  by  a  bath ;  and  at  Athens 
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the  water  for  Xovrpo>  W^IK^V  was  taken  from  the 
fountain  Callirrhoe.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  Jewish  brides  did  the  like,  and  that  there  is 
allusion  to  this  custom  (Ru  3s,  Ezk  2340,  Eph  521"27). 
If  the  last  reference  is  correct,  the  allusion  is  very 
striking.  At  the  wedding  the  bride  wore  a  veil, 
which  entirely  covered  her,  a  sash,  and  a  crown. 
'Attire*  in  Jer  282  piob.  means  the  bridal  sash 
(cf.  Is  320  RVm,  4918),  and  kattdh,  the  Heb.  word 
for  bride,  is  by  some  connected  with  the  crown.* 
The  bride  remained  veiled  i^on^Nmi :  and  thus 
Jacob  did  not  detect  the  substitution  of  Leah  for 
Rachel  (Gn  2920'25).  Embroidery,  perfumes,  and 
jewels  were  usual  with  those  who  could  afford 
them  (Ps  458-13- 14,  Is  4918  6110,  Rev  212). 

In  mystical  language  'the  bride'  in  the  OT 
is  Israel,  and  the  bridegroom  or  husband  is 
J".  This  image  prevails  throughout  Ps  45,  and  is 
found  in  various  passages  in  the  Prophets  (Is  545 
625,  Jer  314,  Hos^19).  Possibly  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  mystically  interpreted  among  the  Jews  even 
before  it  was  admitted  to  the  Canon.  Hence 
idolatry  on  the  part  of  Israel  is  *  playing  the 
harlot r( Jer  31-6-®),  is  'whoredom*  (Hos  4=12  91), 
and  worthy  of  death  (Ps  7S27). 

In  the  NT  'the  bride'  is  the  Church,  and  the 
bridegroom  is  Christ  (2  Co  IP,  Rev  197  212-9, 
Mt  915,  Jn  3f);  and  in  the  Apoc.  the  bride  is 
usually  the  ideal  Church,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. But  in  Rev  2217  we  have  'the  bride' 
used  of  'the  Church  militant  here  on  earth,' 
praying  to  her  Lord  to  return  to  her.  Here 
again,  also,  an  apostate  Church  is  regarded  as  a 
harlot  (171"6).  A.  PLUMMER. 

BRIDEGROOM.— Much  that  might  be  said  under 
this  head  has  been  anticipated  in  the  article  BRIDE. 
To  this  day  in  the  East  the  l«i '  ^IOOMI  has,  as  a 
rule,  little  to  do  with  the  oli<».<  •  01  the  bride. 
Love  matches  are  rare,  and  in  many  cases  are 
impossible.  In  the  OT  we  see  that  where  the  son 
chose  his  own  bride  independently  of  his  parents, 
his  relations  with  the  latter  were  not  happy  (Gn 
2634.85  27*6),  Jehoiada  the  priest  chooses  wives 
for  the  orphan  king,  Joash  (2  Ch  24s,  cpmp.  2518). 
The  interval  between  betrothal  nnd  marriage  mijrlit 
be  of  any  duration,  for  the  espousal  of  children  to 
one  another  has  always  been  common  in  the  East ; 
but  a  year  for  maidens  and  a  month  for  widows 
seems  to  have  been  ciKoiMary. 

On  the  wedding  day  the  W-  "'no- n  wore  a 
garland  (Ca  3n,  comp.  Is  in1,  ,.-  v  ••  i  as  the 
bride,  and  was  often  profusely  perfumed  (Ca  36). 
Weddings  commonly  too\  *  "  evening; 

and  at  the  proper  time  -  •••  sets  out, 

along  with  his  'companions  (Jg  JUfc**j,  uie  'sons  of 
the  bride-chamber'  (Mk  219,  Lk  5s4),  with  lights 
(2  Es  101-2)  and  music  (1  Mac  9s9),  to  fetch  the 
bride.  She  also  is  accompanied  by  companions 
maidens,  some  of  whom  start  with  her  iiom  her 
father's  house  (Ps  451C),  while  others  join  the 
bridal  party  afterwards,  all  of  them  provided  with 
lamps  (Mt  251"18).  Thus  they  go  to  meet  the 
bridegroom,  who  conducts  the  whole  party  to  the 
wedding  feast,  which  might  last  many  days  (Jg 
1412,  To  819).  The  details  of  the  cei  oniony  uonld 
vary,  esp.  as  regards  magnificence;  but  there  \\a* 
not  of  necessity  any  religious  rite.  The  essential 
act  was  the  bridegroom's  fetching  the  bride  from 
her  home  to  his.  Of  the  custom  of  providing 
wedding  garments  for  guests  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  (Mt  221L~2),  for  Jg  14*3  is  not  in 
point ;  but  rich  clothing  is  in  the  East  one  of  the 
commonest  of  presents.  A  bridegroom  was  exempt 
from  military  service  between  betrothal  and  mar- 

*  But  this  is  very  uncertain  (cf.  Frd.  Delitzsch,  Proleg.  130  f  ; 
Noldeke,  ZDMG,  18SO,  p  737).  W.  R.  Smith  (Kvtu&ip,  292) 
makes  kalldh- '  one  closed  in.' 


riage  (Dt  207),  and  for  a  year  after  marriage  (I)t 
245,  comp.  Lk  1420).  This  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  case  of  adults  trie  time  of  betrothal  did 
not  usually  exceed  a  year. 

For  the  relation  of  bridegroom  to  bride  as 
typical  of  the  spiritual  relationship  between 
3"  and  Israel,  and  between  Christ  and  the  Church, 
see  the  article  BRIDE.  A.  PLTJMMEK. 

BRIDEGROOM'S  FRIEND.— The  Jewish  custom 
of  having  a  special  'friend  of  the  bridegroom* 
(6  <pt\os  rov  vvju,<jt)lov)  is  alluded  to  only  once  in 
Scripture  (Jn  329),  where  John  the  Baptist  is 
•  <,••  ,-  "•  his  own  position  with  that  of  Christ. 
. !  •  ,  !  -  must  not  be  jealous  of  the  success  of 
T.i  -,,  ioi  Christ  is  the  Bridegroom  who  is  the 
possessor  of  the  bride,  while  John  is  only  the 
Bridegroom's  friend,  who  prepares  for  the  marriage, 
and  has  his  reward  in  the  joyous  expression  of  the 
TJ  : "  •;  •»'•*.  satisfaction.  The  importance  of  the 
,  :  i  i  o,  ;  •  Bridegroom  comes  to  an  end  when  the 
marriage  is  ovoi,  hue  iiiaiof  the  Bridegroom  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

This  'friend  of  the  bridegroom*  must  not  be 
confounded  with  'the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber* 
(ol  viol  rov  wjji,<}>&vo$)f  who  were  verv  numerous  (Mt 
915,  Mk  219,  Lk  S34).  Indeed  any  wedding  guest 
might  be  included  in  the  expression,  or  even  any 
one  who  took  part  in  the  bridal  procession.  The 
'friend'  was  somewhat  analogous  to  our  'best 
man,'  but  he  had  far  more  onerous  and  delicate 
duties.  Sometimes  he  took  the  place  of  a  parent  in 
m^OLiating  the  marriage  at  the  outset.  He  was 
rlio  chii'I  agency  of  communication  between  the 
betrothed  parties  in  the  interval  between  espousals 
,vid  «*Lsnm,;o.  He  made  the  preparations  for  the 
v»  iliiip^,  and  in  some  cases  presided  at  the  mar- 
riage feast.  He  conducted  the  married  pair  to 
the  bridal  chamber. 

The  custom  of  having  groomsmen  of  this  kind 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Judcea,  but  not  in 
Galilee.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  customs 
of  Galilee  were  more  modest  and  simple.  And  it 
is  worth  noting  that  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Shoshebheyna,  or 
poom-iiuin.  a  point  which  confirms  the  accuracy 
01"  ,ln»  ii.'iirative.  The  'ruler  of  the  feast  *  is 
evidently  not  the  'friend  of  the  bridegroom,'  for 
he  coi ti j  -I  hno nt*  the  bridegroom  upon  the  pleasing 
surjn-ao  of  excellent  wine  towards  the  end  of  the 
fca-i,  Had  lie  been  the  'friend  of  the  bridegroom,' 
the  arrangements  would  have  been  his  own,  and 
his  remark  would  have  been  different.  When  the 
Baptist  speaks  of  the  'friend  of  the  Bridegroom,* 
he  is  not  in  Galilee,  and  being  a  Judaean  his 
language  is  in  accordance  with  Judsean  customs 
(see  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah, 
i.  pp.  354,  355,  and  notes  663,  664). 

Tne  Talmud  frees  the  'friends  of  the  bride- 
groom' and  all  the  'sons  of  the  bride-chamber* 
from  the  duty  of  dwelling  in  booths  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  Almost  everything  is  to  give 
way  to  the  duty  of  making  glad  the  bridal  pair. 
They  are  not  to  be  made  to  fast  or  mourn ;  and 
if  in  the  wedding  piocesiion  they  meet  a  funeral, 
it  is  the  funeral  that  must  turn  aside. 

John  the  Baptist  came  to  make  overtures  from 
the  Bridegroom  to  His  people  (ol  fStoi),  to  prepare 
them  for  espousal  with  Him  to  p  <  -  »»•  them  to 
Him  when  any  were  ready,  jo  j>o  «jr  Mini  out  to 
them  ( Jn  I89**),  St.  Paul  claims  to  hold  a  similar 
office  in  reference  to  his  converts.  *  I  am  jealous 
over  you  with  a  godly  Jealousy :  for  I  espoused  you 
to  one  Husband,  that  I  mijrht  present  >  ou  as  a  pure 
viigin  to  Christ*  (2  Co  II2).  The  lime  until  the 
Second  Advent  is  the  interval  between  betrothal 
and  marriage ;  and,  until  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
takes  place,  the  apostle  feels  that  he  is  in  a 
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large  measure  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
bride.  A.  PL0MMEB. 

BRIDGE.—  The  word  is  not  found  in  OT  or  NT 
(although  LXX  of  Is  3725  has  /cat  ^KCL  ytyvpav), 
occurring  only  in  2  Mac  1213  AV,  in  connexion  with 
the  siege  of  Caspis  hy  Judas.  The  rarity  of  the 
bridge  was  due  to  the  foil,  circumstances:  (1) 
Bivers  often  served  as  tribal  boundaries  and 
military  barriers.  (2)  Most  of  the  streams  were 
torrents  in  winter  that  were  apt  to  sweep  away 
bridges,  and  in  summer  were  easily  forded.  (3) 
The  roads  on  each  side  were  not  usually  meant  for 
vehicles,  but  were  bridle-paths  for  such  baggage- 
animals  as  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys.  Recent 
excavations  have  proved  that  at  Nippur,  in  Baby- 
lonia, the  arch  of  burnt  brick  was  in  use  as  early  as 
4000  B.C.  (See  BABYLONIA,  p.  219b.) 

G.  M.  MACKIE. 

BRIDLE  —  See  BIT.     BRIERS.—  See  THORNS 
THISTLES. 


BRIGANDINE  (pp  &ry6n>  Jer  464  61*  AV).—  A 
mail-shirt  worn  by  a  brigand,  i.e.  in  its  original 
sense,  a  light-armed  soldier.  KV  has  'coat  of 
mail.'  See  BKEASTPLATE.  W.  E.  BARNES. 

BRIMSTONE  (nnsj,  0e?oz>),~  Sulphur  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  mineral  substances.  It 
occurs  in  combination  with  various  metals,  forming 
sulphurets  and  sulphates,  and  in  combination  with 
lime,  producing  gypsum  ;  it  is  also  found  in  all 
volcanic  countries,  often  in  a  pure  state  and  in 
large  masses;  as,  for  example,  &  Sicily,  Italy, 
Volcano  (one  of  the  Lipari  Islands),  Teneriffe,  Ice- 
land, etc.  The  exhalations  of  volcanoes  include, 
generally,  s'lluhi'Toa-  acid  and  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen, two  jrp-L'h  v.li  ,<•!:,  if  moist,  readily  (lefOTii;">-e 
each  other  into  water  and  sulphur.  In  Pjsio-aiie 
sulphur  is  present  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  hot 
springs  which  break  out  along  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  while  gypseous  bands  are 
abundant  amongst  the  deposits  which  form  the 
terraces  of  the  valley,  and  were  portions  of  the  bed 
of  fche  Jordan  valley  lake  at  a  time  when  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  stood  at  a  level  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  its  present  surface.*  On  the 
east  side  of  the  present  lake  there  are  several  hot 
sulphur  springs,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Zerka  Main  (Callirrhoe)  and  Wady  Ghuweir.f 
The  former,  described  by  -ro  /:  ••  "  as  a  maxi- 
iiiuiri  tcimiorn.un;  of  143°  •  .  !'•<•>•  •  to  Canon 
Tr-atiam  $  On  the  weste"i  !'",.<,  '  •  Dead  Sea 
there  are  several  sulphur  springs,  sometimes  rising 
at  the  margin  of  the  waters,  such  as  those  of  Shufcif  > 
near  "Ain  Jidi,  and  S.  of  Wady  Khuderah,  and  at 
Wady  Maharat  ;  all  these  have  a  hii;h  temperature.}) 
The  Bammamat  near  Tiberias  are  well  known,  and 
are  still  largely  used  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and 
other  disorders.  The  temperature  as  determined 
by  Anderson  reaches  143°  F.j  the  waters  are  highly 
sulphurous.  IT  Next  to  the  above  the  most  import- 
ant sulphur  springs  near  the  Jordan  valley  are 
those  of  the  Yarmuk,  N.  of  Umm  3£eis  (Gadara), 
described  by  Bobinson  ;**  the  temperature  reaches 
109*  F.,  ana  the  remains  of  the  Roman  baths  are 
still  standing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
high  temperature  of  the  springs  in  the  valleys  of 

*Dr*  BlanckenTcorn  discusses  the  process  of  formation  of 
STM  «o  -<"'  -  in  ihv1  T(  r  In  \.illey  •  'Tlnst  nr.rt  Cevli  des 
T  «,  *  "  Sited*  i.  I/eHtrf!  jPaiV#.*is/a-lYrin/w(lbJO) 

t  Tristram,  Land  of  Moa"bt  p»  353. 

%  Ant.  XYH.  vi 

§  Land  ofMoab,  p.  242.  tube  above  is  the  temperature  of  the 
hottest  of  several  springs  at  its  source  Lai  let  gives  the 
temperature  of  88°  F  (31°  Cent  ),  luit  Uus  was  taken  from  the 
ibrenm.  Voyage  d'JExplorat  on,  p.  200  (1880). 

II  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  pp.  2b3f  305,  and  358. 


IT  Lieut.  Lynch'a  Exped  ,  0*).  Men.  p.  202, 
*•  Phya.  Qeog  Holy  Land,  241. 


the  Jordan  and  the  Yarmuk  is  due  to^  the  passage 
of  the  waters  through  volcanic     ,  \ 
late  Tertiary  periods  which  still 
original  heat  at  various  depths  below  the  surface  j 
and,  as  Lartet  observes,  most  of  the  springs  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan  rise  from  the  ;  • , .  '      ''»<:* 
fault  which  ranges  along  the  base  of    '  '-  -.  ,;, 
table-land  *  (see  AEABAH). 

Brimstone  is,  besides  in  the  narrative  of  Gn  1924, 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  connexion  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  God  on  the  wicked,  whether 
nations  (Dt  S923,  Is  349)  or  individuals  (Ps  II6).  The 
extensive  occurrence  of  sulphur  in  tlie  depression 
of  the  Dead  Sea  indicates  that  this  substance  may 
have  contributed  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain.  E.  HULL. 

BRING.— -There  are  many  obsolete  or  archaic 
uses  of  the  verb  'to  bring'  in  AV,  of  which 
the  following  deserve  attention.  1.  'Bring  on 
the  way/  i.e.  to  escort,  Gn  1816  'Abraham  went 
with  them,  to  b.  them  on  the  way '  (nj>p) ;  Ac  215 
'they  all  brought  us  on  our  way  .  .  .  till  we 
were  out  of  the  city '  (TrpoTr^/Airw,  so  Ac  15s,  Ho  1524, 
2  Co  I16).  Or  'to  bring  on  one's  journey/  Tit  313, 
I  Co  166  'that  ye  may  bring  me  on  my  journey 
whithersoever  I  go'  (TTPOTT^TTW,  KV  'b.  forward 
on  my  j.',  as  3  Jn6  AV,  KV).  Cf.  Tourneur 
(1611)  'The  side  is  dark;  we'll  bring  you  o'er 
the  fields.'  Similar  is  the  phrase  '  to  bring  by  a 
way/  Is  4216  *  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that 
they  know  not ' ;  and  cf .  2  S  718  *  thou  hast  brought 
me  hitherto/  2.  Bring  about  occurs  only  twice, 
and  not  in  the  mod.  sense  of  '  cause  to  happen/  but 
'cause  to  come  round'  (Heb.  son),  I  S  510  'they 
have  brought  about  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel 
to  us ' ;  2  S  312 '  to  b.  about  all  Israel  unto  thee.5 
Cf .  Shaks.  3  Henry  IV,  II.  v.  27— 

1  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day  ¥  * 

3,  Bring  again,  in  the  sense  of  'bring  back/  ia 
frequent  (Heb.  mostly  a^n).  In  Gn  141® '  b.  back ' 
and  '  b.  again '  are  used  in  ^turn,  showing  that 
the  phrases  were  identical  in  meaning  and  in- 
diiferent  in  use,  'And  !•<;  Iro--*1  back  (ivy) 
all  the  goods,  and  also  oioi.<  ir  ;•'  :  :n  (s'pn)  his 
brother  Lot.'  A  favourite  expression  is  *b.  again 
the  captivity/  always  of  J"  ('again'  is  used  with 
the  first  person,  Jer  30s  4847  4989,  Ezk  1658  2914  3925, 
Jl  31,  Am  914;  'back'  with  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers., 
Ps  147  536  SS1).!  'Back'  is  omitted  in  AVJ  but 
introduced  by  K.V,  in  EC  322  '  who  shall  b.  him  to 
see  (RV  *  b.  him  back  to  see  *)  what  shall  be  after 
him?'  See  AGAIN.  4.  Bring  forth  is  the  trn  of 
a  great  variety  of  «  \i  •<»-!• -y^  \  i:o  •  shade  of 
meaning  ought  not  'o  '>•'*  oV"  t  M.'I.  Notice 
esp.  Is  4121  *  bring  forth  your  strong  reasons/  the 
only  example  of  the  obsol.  meaning  *  to  adduce/ 
'express';  cf.  More  (1532) 'T>  -Vi  '»:<*,  *''.i» 
whiche  Helvidius  broughte  ,.'.''  ioi  iii«i  '••"• 
trarye/  5.  Bring  up.  Besides  the  use  of  this 
phrase  literally,  as  'to  bring  up  out  of  Egypt/ 
Gn  46*  '  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt ;  and 
I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again ' ;  or  '  up  to 
Jerus.*  in  ref.  to  its  height,  2  S  615^  'David  .  .  . 
brought  up  the  ark  of  the  LORD  with  shouting/ 
Ezr  I11 '  All  these  did  Sheshbazzar  bring  up,  when 
they  nf  Mr  <•!••  "»*  >  were  biou^lit  up  from  Baby- 
lon ui.io  •!<"  is-:  .'  MI';  or  toil  101  em  |  >lo  in  ref,  to  its 
elevated  situation,  Keh  lO8*  'the  Levites  shall 
bring  up  the  tithe  of  the  tithes  unto  the  house  of 
our  God'  j  or  'up  out  of  ,.e  earth/  1  S  28s  'and 
he  (Saul)  said,  I  pray  thee,  divine  unto  me  by  the 
familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  up  whomsoever  I 

*  Laitet,  supra,  ctt  ;  TTcr,  Gw,7  'm  of  Arabia* Petrcea  ana 
Palatine,  Mem  Pal.JSa.iKO  .c<-<;  (  -•')),  p.  23. 

f  The  Heb.,  strangely  enough,  is  always  y0.  The  meaning 
is  disputed.  See  Driver  on  Dt  308. 
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shall  name  unto  thee,'  so  8*  ll  6w-  1B  :  "besides  these, 
fchere  is  the  familiar  phrase  to  bring  up,  i.e.  train, 
children  ;  see  esp.  Gn  5023,  2  K  105,  2  S  21s,  Job 
3118,  Pr  2921,  La  46,  Lk  416,  Ac  IS1  'Manaen,  which 
had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  '  (RV  s  the  foster- 
brother  of),  228,  Eph  64.  But  the  mosj  '  •  ,  4  •  ! 
is  the  obsol.  use  of  this  ,>,,  ;•  ,c 
originating  of  blander,  as  \  -J./  "'  *  he  'hath 
brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin  of  Israel'  ; 
cf.  NIL  1382  *  they  brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the 
land.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

BROID,  BROIDER.—  1  Ti  29  '  with  broided  hair' 
(iy  irXtyfj.acrii',  'in  plaits').  RV  gives  the  mod. 
spelling  *  braided/  as  AV  in  Jth  103  *  braided  the 
hair  of  her  head,'  for  Coverdale's  '  broyded.5  Cf.  — 

*  Hir  yelow  heer  was  broyded  in  a  tresse 
Behind  hire  back.' 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1051. 

Broidered  is  given  Ex  284  as  tr.  of  p£>o  tashbgz,  *  a 
b.  coat'  (RV  '  coat  of  chequer  work')  j  and  seven 
times  in  Ezk  (1610-  1S-  18  261*  277-  lfl  »*}  as  tr.  of  np,?i 
rilcmdh.  '  Broid,'  which  means  to  weave  or  plait, 
and  *  broider,'  which  means  to  adorn  with  needle- 
work (mod.  'embroider'),  have  no  connexion  in 
etymology  or  meaning  (though  they  were  often 
confounded  in  the  16th  cent.),  yet  most  mod.  edd. 
of  AV  give  'broidered  '  for  cbroided  '  in  1  Ti  29. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BROKENHEARTED.—  Three  words  (mistakenly 
B:  cli  A'.il'  !i\  ••!•,<  \  in  mod.  edd.  AV)  are  (1) 
ioo:H  .\  2119,  (2)  <  brokenhanded,'  21lfl 
^>,  which  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  takes  to  mean 
fracture  of  the  leg  and  of  the  arm),  and  (3) 
*  brokenhearted,'  Is  611  (aipWJ),  Lk  418  (<rwrerpc0- 
fttvw  rty  KCLpSlav,  exactly  as  LXX  of  Is  611).  For 
the  thought  cf.  Ps  3418  5117  10918-  »  Pr  1518,  Is  5718 
662,  and  see  CONTRITE.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BROOCH,  Ex  3522RV.—  See  BRACELET,  BUCKLE. 
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BROOK (Voj).—  There  is  no  absolute  distinction 
"between  a  brook  and  a  river,  except  as  regards  size, 
and  this  distinction  will  vary  with  each  country. 
Perhaps  the  only  stream  in  Palestine  to  which  the 
term  *  river  '  is  applicable  is  the  Jordan  ;  but  in  the 
AV  the  term  is  applied  to  a  few  other  streams 
such  as  the  Kishon  (  Jg  47  5ai  ;  in  1  K  184*  it  is 
called  a  f  brook'),  and  the  '  River  of  Egypt'  AV 
(Wady  el-'Arish),  Nu  345,  is  translated 
Egypt,'  RV.  Sqj  ha*,  no  proper  EJK.  "  •i 
'brook'  »-!i;rjro:Mi»r  «-orw»i!iing  100  -MM!!. 
responds  c  xnci'y  i->  Wady. 

Palestine,  leirnulod  in.  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  is  nuunknl>l(k.  for  its  'brook'  courses. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  now  dry,  or  only 
occasionally  contain  water;  but  they  testify  by 
their  depth  and  extent  to  the  existence  of  a  former 
period  when  the  rainfall  was  much  greater  than  it 
is  at  the  present  day.  This  observation  applies 
especially  to  the  valleys  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
and  the"  great  limestone  plateau,  known  as  the 
Badiet  et-Tth,  extending  from  the  southern  limits 
Df  the  territory  of  Judah  along  the  Bahr  es-Saba 
to  the  Sinaitic  mountains.  Most  of  the  *  brooks  '  of 
Northern  and  Western  Palestine  are  perenraal(bein^ 
fed  in  dry  weather  by  the  springs  which  issue  forth 
from  the  limestone  strata  or  other  permeable  for- 
mation, such  as  the  basaltic  sheets  of  the  Hainan 
and  Jaul&n),  and  give  rise  to  many  fine  streams, 
pf  which  the  Hieromax  (Yarmuk)  is  the  most 
'important. 

Western  Palestine.  The  brooks  of  the  region 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley  take  their 
rise  near  the  centre  of  the  plateau  in  springs,  and 
thence  descend  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  on 
the  other.  The  former  commence  with  a  rapid  fall 


through  deep  and  narrow  channels,  and  then,  or 
reaching  the  maritime  plain,  they  follow  a  sluggish 
course  to  the  sea-coast.  It  is  otherwise,  however* 
with  the  brooks  entering  the  Jordanic  valley ;  fora 
in  consequence  of  their  sources  being  less  distant 
from  their  outlets  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Mediterranean  tributaries,  and  the  vertical  fall 
being  much  greater,  they  have  eroded  their 
channels  sometimes  to  extraordinary  depths,  and 
issue  forth  on  the  Jordanic  plain  through  ravines 
bounded  by  lofty  walls  of  rock  which  are  continuous 
with  the  cliffs  and  •»••  -  ,  "••.'"'  1;;  margin 
of  the  plain  itself.  '.•  ;-\  •  <  •  ,/,  •<  ••  maybe 
mentioned  (a)  the  *  • ,  ;  .  i  -  '  M  •  '  v  . :  •  has  its 
source  at  a  1  •  ""•'  i>."  J  "!•  :'/  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ^'-i  !••!;',:.•,  ••,  and  descends  to  its 
outlet  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  a  depth  of  1200  feet 
below  the  same  plane ;  the  total  fall  being  4200 
feet  within  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  or  at  the 
rate  of  280  feet  per  mile;  (b)  the  Kelt,  which, 
ri-I  ijr  'r>  •»:-iIrij>  at  Bireh  (Beeroth)  at  a  level  of 
{'It1.!!  '2S"'!  ifoi,  reaches  the  Jordan  at  a  level  of 
1170  feet  below  the  same  plane  within  a  distance 
of  21  miles;  the  fall  being  at  the  rate  of  190 
feet  per  mile ;  and  (c)  the  brook  Kidron  (Wady  el- 
Nahr),  which,  rising  at  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  E. 
of  Jerusalem,  at  a  level  of  about  2400  feet,  enters 
the  Dead  Sea  through  the  remarkable  gorge  of 
Mar  Saba,  at  a  level  of  1300  feet  below  the  same 
plane ;  the  total  fall  being  at  the  rate  of  264  feet 
per  mile.  These  examples  will  suffice  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  brook  channels  to  the 
east  of  the  ridge,  or  plateau,  of  Western  Palestine. 
Some  of  those  that  enter  the  Jordanic  depression 
from  the  Moabite  plateau  pass  through  lernaikably 
deep  channels,  of  which  the  Callirrhoe  (Zerka9 
Ma  in)  and  the  Arnon  (Mojib)  are  examples. 

E.  HULL. 
BROOM,  Job  304  BV.—See  JUNIPER. 

BROTH,  Jg  619- 20,  Is  654.— See  FOOD. 
BROTHER.— See  FAMILY,  and  BRETHREN. 

BROTHERLY LO YE.    ^,-p  *    -y  >  -      '.    •  VV 

is  the  love  which  Chrif  •;  -s-  • '    •  •'  s  .->!  ••    •  r 

as  'brothers.'  The  word  *  brother'  has,  according 
to  Grimm,  four  senses  in  the  NT.  It  is  (1)  brother 
by  natural  birth,  as  in  Mt  418 ;  (2)  member  of  the 
same  nation,  as  in  Ro  9s ;  (3)  fellow-man,  as  in  Mt 
522. MI  |ii0!i  .1,  r  niijy  1H»  quo-noRi  (\  \vlie:ho"  i1«;  -cn^e 
is  no1  :::  il.  •»  jj:--n<i»  jmd  IP  "Ut  7:i  folio u-cui/en 
in  the  '  ;M; «..•:,'  01  Cod  :  and  (4)  fellow-Christian* 
The  last  se'nse  is  the  prevailing  and  characteristic 
one  in  the  NT.  The  people  who  call  God  *  Father,5 
and  Jesus  *Lord/  call  each  other  'brother'  and 
'sister*  (Ja  215,  Ro  161).  A  collective  name  for  the 
whole  body  from  this  point  of  view  is  &8€\(f>bry$9 
the  brotherhood  (1  P  59).  In  1  P  217  the  com- 
mandment to  honour  all  is  followed  by  that  to 
love  the  brotherhood.  The  verb  used  in  this  case, 
and  in  most  similar  cases,  is  &ya,Trav ;  but  the  sub- 
stantive for  brotherly  love  is  ^tAafoA^a.  It  is  the 
fundamental  and  all-inclusive  duty  of  Christians 
as  related  to  each  other.  It  goes  l)ack  to  express 
words  of  Christ,  as  in  Jn  1386  c  In  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another/  In  St.  John's  Epistles  (1  Jn  29f-  310-14 
47* u*20  51)  it  is  made  the  criterion,  both  to  Christians 
themselves  and  to  the  world,  of  the  reality  of  their 
faith,  '  we  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.*  In  St. 
Paul's  earliest  Epistle  (1  Th  49)  it  is  referred  to 
as  a  thing  which  may  be  taken  for  granted  among 
Christians:  'Concerning  $i\a$e\(t>ia  you  have  no 
need  that  any  one  should  \viite  to  you ;  for  you 
yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another.' 
In  other  words,  it  is  an  instinct  of  the  new  nature, 
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In  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  ( 1210)  St  Paid  bids  Chris- 
tians  in  their  brotherly  love  be  0tX6<rro/)yot,  i*e,  love 
one  another  with  the  unforced  natural  affection  of 
those  who  really  are  members  of  the  same  family. 
St.  Peter  in  his  first  Epistle  (I22)  makes  0iXaSeX0£a 
dj>wr6/cpiros,  *  undissembled  brotherly  love/  the  very 
end  in  view  when  believers  sanctify  their  souls  in 
obedience  to  the  truth.  To  receive  the  divine 
message  in  the  j:o--t«il  >  to  consecrate  the  soul  for 
a  life  ruled  by  love.  Tlio  writer's  own  fervid  spirit 
inspires  his  words  when  he  adds,  *love  one  another 
from  the  heart  ardently.'  In  the  second  Epistle 
(I7)  <3&tXa5eX<j&te  and  aydiri)  are  combined  to  com- 
plete the  garland  of  Christian  virtues.  «jEuXa5eX<£lo., 
the  mutual  love  of  Christians,  is  to  be  added  to 
edcr^Seia,  since  a  religion  which  does  not  unite  its 
devotees  by  bonds  of  reciprocal  affection  is  fatally 
onesided ;  and  $n\aS.  is  to  be  •  ""  •  •  '  ""  "by 
dydfln?,  the  love  of  the  members  •  .  hold 

of  faith  for  each  other,  by  a  larger  love  which 
excludes  none.  Wherever  there  is  fellowship  of 
life  there  must  be  fellowship  of  love  as  well.  The 
tie  is  as  real  between  man  and  man  as  between 
Christian  and  Christian,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  cannot  be  so  close.  Brotherly  love  will 
vary  in  its  manifestations  with  the  varying 
necessities  of  human  life,  but  in  He  131*8  ('Let 
<t>L\aSe\$t.a  continue/  or  *  abide ')  two  modes  of  its 
manifestation  are  m  urged  which  were  specially 
important  in  NT  times.  The  first  is  hospitality. 
This  was  the  more  to  be  enforced  on  the  Hebrews, 
because  they  might  be  tempted  even  by  surviving 
V  '»•  .  *.  •  /•  !«'  shut  their  doors  on  those  who 

•  *  •     M  :  \\\  ,  -i  .    Ss-ethren  in  Christ  though  aliens 
->     •,  i    Ir,'-l  i  ;'••  -      But  its  importance  as  an 

element  in  <pt\adeX<j>ta  is  shown  also  by  such 
passages  as  1  P  48f-,  Ro  1218.  The  other  is  assist- 
ance to  persons  enduring  persecution  for  the 
gospel.  The  Hebrews  are  praised  (He  6m  and 
103^-)  for  what  they  have  already  done  in  this  way; 
and  here  the  duty  is  finally  commended  to  them 
by  the  consideration  that  they  themselves  are  also 

*  in  the  (a)  body/  and  therefore  liable  to  the  same 
calamities,  ar,«!  po-Mlily  soon  to  need  the  same  con- 
sideration.   The  luiuni  devotion  of  Christians  to 
both  these  forms  of  brotherly  love — hospitality  and 
careof  ir:  on  !--   *^«  ;.•:<•:   >.!";-•:,    «.  ih  T  s,  ",v  . 
DeMor.    !\i  -.-."//  , :  l_\  i»i.    *>.  •  li1.  ,• , .  M  !l.  .,»  •. 

J.  DENNEY. 

BROWN  is  used  only  in  Gn  30s2  »  *  «  (J)  to 
describe  certain  of  Laban's  sheep  (wn,  KV  *  black  ')• 
See  COLOURS. 

BRUIT.— Jer  1022  *  the  noise  of  the  bruit  is  come ' 
(n$|«^  KV  *  rumour/  Amer.  KV  'tidings');  and 
Nah  319  *  all  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee '  (so  RV, 
Amer.  RV  *  report/  Heb.  y%w.  Both  Heb.  words 
from  yw  to  hear).  B.  occurs  also  2  Mac  489  ' the 
b.  thereof  was  spread  abroad J  (tfnfow?,  B  V  as  AV) ; 
87 « the  b.  of  his  manliness  was  spread  everywhere ' 
(XaXid,  BV  *his  courage  was  loudly  talked  of 
'•MTywlieie'i.  In  all  these  places  b.  (which  is  the 
i"i.  omit  front  bruire  to  make  a  noise,  roar)  means 
simply  regort.  The  word  i-  VMH-V  •  •  •]  ,-  -  ?,  ''te, 
as  inoeed  it  was  very  often  -;•  !,.  «i.  il  •  - 1 1  s«--. 

BRUTE,  BRUTISH.— *  Brute  beasts  >  (2  P  212, 
Jude  v.10)  is  a  more  forcible  tr.  than  the  'creatures 
vi  uhout  reason '  of  RV,  and  it  is  an  exact  render- 
ing of  the  Gr.  (<Uoya  fwa*);  for  *  brute'  is  from 
Lat.  brutus  heavy,  dull,  irrational,  Cf,  Lupton 
(1580),  'more  senselesse  than  the  senselest  or 
hottest  beast  in  the  world.'  In  the  Pref.  to  AV 
occurs  '  Bruit  f-beasts  led  with  sensuality/  In 

*Lit.  'senseless  animals.'  In  Ao  2527  (EV  'unreasonable') 
Si>oyefiB  taken  by  Thayer  and  others  in  the  sense  of  'contrary 
to  reason.' 

t  'Bruit'  was  the  spelling  of  AY  ed.  1611  in  2  P  212,  but 
1  brute '  in  Jude  v.i° 


2  P  212  Wyclif  and  Eheims  NT  have  *  unreasonable 
beasts,'  Tmdale,  Cranmer,  Geneva,  and  AV  *  brute 
beasts  '  ;  but  in  Jude  v.10  while  Wyclif  and  Bheima 
have  'dumb  beasts,'  Tmdale,  Cranmer,  and 
Geneva  give  *  beasts  which  are  without  reason.' 

Brutish  is  given  in  Ps  948,  Is  1911,  Jer  10s-  14-  « 
5117  Ezk  21S1  as  tr.  of  the  verb  ^  bd'ar  '  to  be 
stupid'  ;  and  in  Ps  4910  926,  Pr  121  302,  to  which 
B  v  adds  Ps  7322  as  tr.  of  the  noun  nj»  baar 
*brutishness.'  The  idea  is  thoughtless  ignorance 
like  that  of  beasts.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BUCKET.—  See  under  TOOD. 

BUCKLE,  or  rather  brooch  (7r6piri?,  fibula),  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  modern  safety-pin,  by 
which  the  over-garment  or  wrap  (xXcuj/a,  palla, 
sagum)  was  pinned  at  the  shoulder.  In  the 
Bom.  world  presents  often  took  the  form  of  brooches 
(Plaut.  Epid.  Y.  i.  33;  Mil  Glor,  IV.  i.  13),  as 
presents  of  jewellery  are  made  amongst  us.  The 
rewards  for  valour,  distinguished  service,  etc.,  in  the 
Rom.  army,  took  sometimes  the  shape  of  brooches 
(Arch.  Epigr.  Mitth.  iiL  p.  51),  which  came  to 
resemble  modern  epaulettes  and  served  as  military 
decorations.  In  the  Western  Provinces  of  the 
Bom.  Empire  golden  brooches  were  common,  and 
have  survived  to  our  day  in  great  numbers.  In  the 
Oriental  Provinces,  however,  as  appears  from 
1  Mac  1089  II58  1444,  only  kings  or  V-  *  '  •  were 
allowed  the  use  of  gold.  This  •  .  of  the 

use  of  gold  (as  of  purple)  is  probably  a  survival  of 
one  of  the  c  royal  and  priestly5  taboos,  found  all 
over  the  world.  But,  when  taken  up  into  the 
political  system  of  the  Empire,  it  produced  a  sort 
of  Order  of  the  Buckle,  which  may  be  compared 
with  our  Order  of  the  Garter,  though  no  myth  was 
invented  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  former. 

F,  B.  JEVONS. 

BUCKLER  (p»  mag  en}.  —  The  buckler  was  a  round 
shield,  small  and  easily  carried,  whereas  the  true 
shield,  Heb.  rr#  $innah  (  =  0u/>e6s  in  Eph  616),  was 
large  and  oblong,  sometimes  carried  *>y  a  bearer 
(1  §  177),  sometimes  used  as  a  screen  behind  which 
an  archer  might  shoot  against  the  defenders  of  a 
wall  (Ezk  268,  where  the  tr.  should  be  *  shall  set  up 
shields  ').  Polybius  describes  the  shield  as  having 
a  double  framework  of  wood  fastened  together  with 
glue  and  with  a  covering  on  the  outer  surface,  first 
of  linen  and  then  of  calf's  skin.  It  had  also  round 
the  edge,  above  and  below,  an  iron  rim,  so  that  it 
could  meet  sword-cuts  from  above,  or  again  be 
fixed  firmly  against  the  ground  without  injury 
(Polyb.  vi.  23.  Cf.  the  rest  of  the  passage  (a) 
quoted  tinder  ARMOUR). 

It  was  this  true  shield,  just  described,  which  was 
carried  by  thelejrionruie-,  and  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes:  Eph  6l0  'the  shield  of  faith/  Cf.  Ps  914 
(  His  truth  is  a  shield  and  a  buckler  '  BV,  where, 
however,  'buckler'  should  be  'cnolo^Injr^hield,'  mTnb 
w/ieraA,  a  synonym  of  zinnah.  God  s  faithfulness 
meeting  man's  faith  makes  man's  defence  perfect. 

W.  E.  BABNES. 

BUFFET,  a  dim.  from  luff  ca  blow3  (still  exist- 
ent in  blind  m&ris  buff),  is  (1)  noun=a  blow,  as 
Jn  193  Wye.  '  thei  gauen  to  hym  buffattis,'  and  (2) 
vcrl>=give  blows,  beat,  as  Pdgr.  Per/.  (1526)  259, 
'  When  he  was  buffetted  and  beten  for  vs.'  In  AV 
" 


the  verb  fi1-.  '*  u  »  "i.  and  always  as  tr.  of 
(Mt  2667,  M\  1  '  ••,  I  To  411,  2  Co  127,  1  P  220),  which 
means  to  strike  with  the  fist,  a  word  found  only  in 
NT  and  later  eccles.  writers.  BV  gives  '  buffet  *  as 
tr.  also  of  ftirwTnd^w  in  1  Co  927  *  I  b.  my  body  '  (AY 


. 

'keep  under,'  BVm  *  bruise').  The  same  word  is 
trd  '  wear  out  '  in  Lk  185  *  Lest  she  wear  me  out  by 
her  continual  coming'  (AV  *  weary  me,5  BVm 
'bruise  me5).  It  is  an  extremely  forcible  word, 
literally  *  to  give  a  blow  beneath  the  eye  '  (£?r6  and 


BUGEAJST 


BUKIAL 
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&$),  then  *  to  beat  black  and  blue.'    (See  Expos. 
Times,  vol.  i.  p.  243  ;  and  Plummer,  Luke  in  loc,). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BUCrEjOT*  —  A  descriptive  epithet  <in:Mol  to 
Haman  in  Ad.  Est  12«  EV  (AV  has  '  \,_;  -  o  \ 
Not  only  in  this  passage,  but  in  Est  31  8rf  910,  LXX 
reads  povycuos  for  Heb.  'm,  but  everywhere  except 
in  the  Apocr.  book  RV  retains  the  AV  rendering 
Agagite.^  povyaios  occurs  in  Homer  (II.  xiii.  824, 
05.  xviii.  79)  as  a  term  of  reproach  =*  bully'  or 
'  braggart.'  Whether  the  Sept.  intended  it  in  this 
sense,  or  as  a  gentilic  adjective,  is  wholly  uncertain. 
See  AGAGITE,  HAMAN.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

BUKKI  OP?).—  1.  Son  of  Jogli,  a  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  one  of  the  ten  men  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  dividing  the  land  of  Canaan 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Nu  34'22).  2.  Son  of 
Abishua  and  father  of  Uzzi,  fifth  in  descent  from 
Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high  priests  through 
Phinehas  (1  Ch  e^.JEzr  74).  In  1  Es  82  he  is 
called  Boccas,  for  which  Borith  is  substituted  in 
2  Es  I3.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  filled  the 
office  of  high  priest,  as  the  statements  of  Josephus  on 
the  point  are  contradictory  (Ant.  v.  xi.  5,  VIII.  i.  3). 

R.  M.  Bo  YD. 

BUKKIAH  On;,-??,  Ml  form  of  Bukki).—  A  Levite 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  and  leader  of  the  sixth  band 
or  course  in  the  temple  service  (1  Ch  254<  13). 

BUL  (fca,  BorfA  A,  Bui,  1  K  638).—  See  TIME. 
BULL.  1TJLLOCK,  WILD  BULL.—  See  CALF  and 
OX.  BULK  US!:.  S 


BULWARK.—  1.  (=bole-work,  i.e.  a  defence 
made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  or  of  logs  of  wood)  is 
the  tr.  of  Heb.  Vri  J#,  «,<rn|i::!  '  'T-  261,  hmr  niDin 
hCmMh  wd-Ml,  *  walls  r-i.o  i  ;,':,!  ;•',';  re?%os  Kal 
Tepiretxos,  LXX;  mums  et  antemurale,  Vulg.). 
Isaiah  (I.e.]  gives  ;•»••  J^-JIM^I  ,sl  promise  that 
God  wOl  appoint  *•/'•»,'•  /i.  /.'•.'•>-• 
fined  by  walls  (cf  ,  for  this  meaning  •  •  "  / 

Ges.  Thes.  s.v.  jw=Arab.  wasi'a)  to  be  Zion's 
walls  and  bulwarks  (cf.  vv.3"4,  open  gates  and  trust 
in  God  commended). 

The  M  (1  K  2128  'rampart,*  EV)  with  its  ditch 
(•to  b6r9  Jer  41fl)  was,  as  the  VSS  show,  an  outer 
defence  for  th©  wall.  Jerusalem  had  such  a  ty&l 
(Ps  4818),  but  only,  no  doubt,  on  the  side  on  which 
the  walls,  not  being  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
needed  extra  defence.  At  the  present  day  there 
would  be  room  for  such  a  work  only  on  the  N.  and  W. 
The  Psalmist  (I.e.  ),<',•  "-o-ii  '.i1  -  ,,  •>  toobserve 
that  not  even  the  o  .  <  •  <  •  .1  ,  -  01  /.on  had  been 
touched  during  the  invasion  of  which  he  speaks. 

2.  Bulwarks  (Dt  2020  -mp  mdzdr,  and  EC  914 
onto  m&zddhim}  are  also  the  hasty  defences  raised 
by  besiegers  to  protect  themselves  while  attacking 
fortified  places.  Such  defences  were  largely  made 
of  wood  (Dt  I.e.),  and  so  were  iIj'Ylv  (;."?<  "*  bul- 
warks. The  'bank'  (Lk  1948  >  .£.  '.,'<ide' 
RVm)  served  the  double  purpose  u.  -•!..!  I  irs^  :n  the 
besieged  and  of  defending  the  besiegers. 

W.  E.  BAR3STES. 

BUNiHfnpa*  intelligence').—  A  man  of  Judah, 
a  son  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Ch  B2*). 


BUNCH  is  used  of  (1)  a  bundle  of  hyssop, 
Ex  1222  (rr-K-.=some1lmi£  tied  together);  (2)  a 
cluster  of  raisins  2  S  Hi1,  1  Ch  1240  (,r  2*--  something 
dried)  ;  and  (3)  a  camel's  hump  Is  30tt  (n-f  T">  °.f  "«- 
certain  origin).  The  last  is  the  most  original 
meaning  of  the  Eng.  word  (which  is  also  of  uncer- 
tain origin):  cf.  Trevisa  (1398),  'A  camell  of 
Arabia  hath  two  bonches  in  the  backe  '  j  and  — 
•This  pois'nous  hunch-back'd  toad.' 

Shaks.  JRich.  III.  I.  iii.  248. 

J.  HASTINGS. 


BUNNI  (^,  ^3),  Neh  94  101B  II15,  but  in  eaclx 
case  perhaps  the  text  is  corrupt;  cf.  Bertheau- 
EysseL  See  GENEALOGY.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

BURDEN.—  1.  In  OT  *  burden  *  is  the  term  used 

(in  AV  and  RV)  to  represent  the  Heb.  KSD  massa* 
(tr.  »$}),  both  in  the  sense  of  a  load,  and  in  that  of 
an  utterance  or  oracle.  In  the  latter  case  the 
rendering  is  supported  by  the  ancient  YSS  (except 
the  LXX,  which  has  \wta,  #/>a/ia,  #/>acm,  etc.  ).  It 


•  1;   determined  by  tne  fact  that  the  pro- 

]  '•  •  '  <»•'  which  it  formed  the  title  were  mainly  of 
a  threatening  character,  'the  burden  thus  being  the 
threats  of  punishment  imposed  upon  the  place  or 
people  concerned.  But  this  translation  is  now 
r,,  .  ..-"r  a^aadon^  Some  of  the  prophecies  to 
n-  word  is  applied  are  not  comminatory. 
Thus,  Zee  12  contains  a  promise  of  victory  to 
Jerus.  through  the  direct  intervention  of  J"  on 
behalf  of  His  people.  See  also  Zee  9l,  Pr  301  311, 
the  Eng.  tr.  in  the  two  latter  instances  reversing 
their  usual  procedure,  and  rendering  by  prophecy 
(AV),  oracle  (KV,  in  text,  and  burden  in  m.).  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  masse?  should  so  seldom 
have  been  other  than  denunciatory,  when  we 
remember  the  chief  occasions  and  objects  of  Heb. 
prophecy.  Jer  SS33^  is  intelligible  only  if  we 
suppose  that  tli  •  i  ••>;"•*,-  v  ore  accustomed  to 
apply  the  word  i  •  ••  »  i  o  i  ''•  .  :  prophecies  in  the 
sense  of  oracle  or  utterance.  There  the  scoffers 
are  :<•:•!<>.  <  ""  *":i  ;  V  '  •  <  ause  they  pervert  the  word 
and  rr-  \  .'  1  .  i  '••  i  •'<  .'  -  :;  •  of  burden.  M<zssa\  there- 
fore, simply  means  something  taken,  up  solemnly 
upon  the  lips  (cf.  Ex  231,  Ps  15s  164,  Ezk  36s,  and 
the  repeated  *  took  up  his  parable  '  used  of  Balaam 
in  Nu  23),  in  particular,  a  divine  utterance  or  oracle. 
Although  used  of  false  oracles  (La  214),  it  is  not 
used  of  a  merely  human  utterance  except  in  Pr 
301  311  (both  doubtful)  ;  and  even  here,  if  the  text 
is  correct,  a  mmi-divine  precept  is  referred  to. 

2.  In  NT  *  burden  '  denoLea  the  woes  and  troubles 
of  this  earthly  life  (Qoprlov,  Mt  II80),  the  legal  ordi- 
nances of  the  Pharisees  (<f>opTta  papta,,  Mt  234),  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  Christian  may  be  involved 
in  <'o:i-)i,'iii<  .icu  of  Ms  having  yielded  to  temptation 
(/Scf/j-j,  U«!  G'-j,  and  the  load  of  personal  responsi- 
u>l!!\,  or,  a!  jill  c\ents,  the  difficulties  and  tnala 
i  liJu'aKf  -n-'  jiarab!"  from  the  Christian  life  (Qoprlov, 
Gal  66).  The  only  other  passage  we  need  compare 
with  these  is  He  121,  where,  instead  of  burden,  we 
have  in  AV  and  KV  weight  (#y/cos)  ;  the  lit.  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  encumbrance,  and  connotes 
whatever  prevents  men  from  fully  developing 
their  spiritual  nature.  Various  distinctions  may 
be  drawn  between  these  words.  Thus,  pdpos  and 
<j>oprlov  in  Gal  62t  5  mean  res»pccti\  ply  a  burden  that 
may  and  ought  to  be  got  rui  of,  jin-l  one  that  must 
be  boine  (see  Lightfoot).  Again,  tijKos  suggests  not 
so  much  weight  as  eumbrousness.  But  these  dis- 
tinctions are  of  no  great  importance. 

J.  MlLLAH. 

BURGLARY.—  See  CBIMES. 

BURIAL  in  Bible  lands  followed  speedily  upon 
death.  Among  the  Jews  of  the  E.  at  the  present 
day  buri.'il  takes  place,  if  possible,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  death.  Moliammcdaris  bury  their 
dead  the  same  day,  if  death  takes  place  in  the 
morning  j  but  if  in  the  afternoon  or  at  night,  not 
till  the  following  day.  Immediate  burial  was 
rendered  necessary  among  the  Jews  of  Canaan  by  the 
rapidity  of  decomposition  m  that  climate,  requiring 
survivors,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  on  the  death 
of  Sarah,  to  bury  their  dead  out  of  Ihoir  si^lit  (Gn 
231'4).  The  defilement  to  which  contact  \\ith  a 
dead  body  gave  occasion  (Nu  1911'11)  \\«s  a  fun  hex 
reason  among  the  Jews  for  speedy  burial.  Lazarus 
was  buried  on  the  day  of  his  death  (Ja  II17*  ra).  It 
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was  expressly  commanded  (Dt  2122-28)  that  the 
body  of  a  man  who  had  been  hanged  should  not 
remain  all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  should  be  buried 
that  day ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  sense  of  the 
awfulness  of  the  judgment  which  had  overtaken 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  that  hurried  on  the  under- 
takers in  their  case  (Ac  51"11).  It  was  in  accordance 
with  this  provision  of  the  Jewish  law  (of.  Dt  2128 
with  Gal  318),  as  well  as  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  went  to 
Pilate  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus  for  burial  on 
the  day  of  the  crucifixion  (Mt  2757ff ). 

Immediately  the  last  breath  was  drawn,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  oldest  son,  or,  failing  him,  of  the 
nearest  relative  present,  to  close  the  eyes  of  the 
dead  (Gn  464).  The  mouth,  too,  was  closed,  and  the 
cheekbones  bound  together  (Jn  II44).  The  kiss 
imprinted  upon  the  lifeless  form  of  t^e  patriarch 
Jacob  by  Joseph  as  he  *  fell  upon  his  father's  face 
and  wept  upon  him3  (Gn  5(r),  may  point  to  no 
uniform  custom,  but  only  to  a  natural  impulse  of 
affection.  At  the  present  day,  when  a  Jew  is 
drawing  near  his  end,  it  is  customary  to  bring  in 
ten  witnesses — an  easy  thing,  as  the  house  is 
usually  full  of  friends  waiting  to  raise  the  lamenta- 
tions which  tell  that  the  sufferer  has  passed  away. 
The  death  is  announced,  as  it  was  of  old,  by  a  tumult 
of  lamentation  and  the  weeping  and  wailing  of 
professional  mourners  (Mk  5s8**)-  [See  MOURNING.] 
When  death  occurs,  those  "  ':<»  <•  •<•  •••  »•  •••!  -< -i.l 
their  clothes,  and  all  water  j  •«,'!  :,  !i\<  !•  •••:  .:<  < ;  . 
out  of  the  house  itself  as  well  as  out  of  the  houses 
of  the  three  neares-i.  Mcij.'1»1ioii3t.  I  he  belief  being 
that  the  Angel  of  IHutl*  VUT'O.*  J: !->  sword  in  these 
two  things.  OUViinprs  for  tne  dead  seem  to  have 
been  forbidden  nndei'  the  Mosaic  law  (Dt  2614). 

The  preparations  for  burial  could  scarcely  be,  in 
the  circumstances,  of  a  very  elaborate  character. 
Jn  the  case  of  Ananias  (Ac  56),  we  read  that '  the 
young  men  wrapped  him  round,  and  carried 
muz  out  ^and  buried  him.'  What  they  did  was 
likely  this :  they  unfastened  his  girdle,  and  then 
taking  the  loose  undergarment  and  the  wide 
cloak  which  was  worn  above  it,  used  them  as  a 
winding-sheet  to  cover  the  corpse  from  head  to 
foot.  But  there  was  usually  more  ceremony. 
Combining  vuiious  allusions  which  we  find  in  the 
(ro-i»eN  arid  the  Acts,  we  learn  that  the  corpse  was 
wa«-hc  d  (Ac:  9S7),  anointed  with  aromatic  ointments 
(Jn  127  1989,  Mk  161,  Lk  241),  wound  in  linen 
clothes  with  spices  (Jn  1940,  Mt  2759,  Mk  1546,  Lk 
23s8 ;  cf.  also  To  1218,  Sir  3S16},  hands  and  feet 
being  bound  with  graveclothes  and  the  face  bound 
about  with  a  napkin  (Jn  II44  206«7).  It  would 
appear  iluit  in  Inier  times  at  least  there  was  a 
oonii.irormiy  of  young  m on  whose  duty  it  was  to 
airorul  lo  iht^e  proprieties  on  behalf  of  the  dead  (Ac 
5 '  S- ).  BILL  IL  \i  n  -,  perhaps,  only  in  cases  like  those 
mentioned  in  the  references  that  they  were  called 
upon  to  act.  It  was  on  the  loving  hands  of 
relatives  and  friends,  and  ordinarily  of  female 
friends,  as  in  the  passages  referred  to  above,  that 
these  ministries  devolved,  among  the  Jews  as 
among  the  .Greeks.  In  fact,  the  practice  among  the 
Greeks,  both  by  similarity  and  by  contrast,  affords 
an  interesting  illustration.  One  not  unfamiliar 
instance  may  be  cited  :  Electra  believing  Orestes  to 
be  dead,  and  his  ashes  placed  it  /  '  •  "I 

(Sophocles,  Electra,  1 136-1 1 42),  , 
'  Woe  is  me  !  These  loving  hands  have  not  washed 
or  decked  thy  corpse,  nor  taken  up,  as  was  meet, 
their  sad  bind  en  tiom  the  flaming  pyre.  At  the 
h.V'!  «.f  *! 'Vii'v  •"-.  hapless  one,  thou  hast  had 
*  !u-  i  ' ;  •  ,  j  mi  M>  rrt  come  to  us,  a  little  dust  in  a 
narrow  urn.'  These  last  words  show  the  point  of 
contrast.  Burning  of  the  dead,  which  was  the 
custom  among  the  Crock-,  was  no  part  of  Jewish 
practice.  The  Jtom  hfcroiian  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  5) 


expressly  notices  that  it  was  matter  cr  '  "\ 
the  Jews  *  to  bury  rather  than  to  burn  •  s 

The  exceptions  (if  they  be  exceptions,  for  the  Heb. 
text  is  in  dispute)  were  cases  of  emergency,  the 
burning  of  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  by  the 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead  (I  S  Si11'18),  1J"  . ; '  ,  /en 
then  they  buried  their  bones  under  ,  \  •'  •  •  v  at 
Jabesh,  and  David  had  them  finally  laid  to  rest  in 
the  sepulchre  of  Kish  (2  S  2112"14) ;  and  the  case 
supposed  by  the  prophet  (Am  610)  in  the  desolation 
which  was  to  come  upon  Israel,  when  it  may  have 
been  on  account  of  pestilence  and  accompanying 
infection  that  burning  was  preferred.  Buining  was 
reserved  for  the  living  who  had  been  found  guilty 
of  unnatural  sins  (Lv  204  219)  ;  and  Achan  and  his 
family  after  having  been  stoned  to  death  were 
burned  with  fire,  and  all  their  belongings  (Jos  7s8). 
When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  giving  his  body  to  be 
burned  (1  Co  13s),  he  accommodates  his  language  to 
the  Greeks  of  Corinth,  to  w*  ,  _* 

familiar,  and  by  whom  such  '   • ; 

be  understood.  And  as  the  burning  practised  by 
the  Greeks  was  no  part  of  ordinary  Jewish  custom, 
neithe  r  i  •  ""  •? T  •  ^  • ; "  as  practised  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, ;'  •<*.•<-  n  ••  i  •,'',  and  Joseph  (Gn  502> 25)  being 
obviously  special.  Among  the  Assyrians  the  corpse 
was  arrayed  for  burial  in  the  dress  and  ornaments 
and  weapons  that  had  been  worn  during  life ;  and 
although  the  allusions  are  not  clear,  this  may  be 
referred  to  in  certain  passages  of  ^  :  ":•!  •  "  S  2814, 
Is  1411,  Ezk  3227).  Among  the  Jews  ana  iVionamme- 
dans  of  the  present  day,  the  corpse  is  arrayed  in  the 
holiday  apparel  of  former  life. 

It  was  a  great  indignity  for  a  corpse  to  remain 
"unburied  and  become  food  for  the  beasts  of  prey 
(2  S  2110- »,  1  K  1322 1411  164  2124,  2  K  910,  Jer  7s3  81 
922 1416 164,  Ezk  295,  Ps  793,  Rev  II9),  and  uncovered 
blood  cried  for  vengeance  (Ezk  246ff- ;  cf.  also  Ezk 
3911"16), — the  idea  being  the  same  as  among  other 
peoples,  that  the  unburied  dead  would^  not  only 
inflict  trouble  upon  his  family,  but  bring  defile- 
ment and  a  curse  upon  the  whole  land.  Even 
malefactors,  as  we  have  seen,  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  burial  (Dt  2122' &) ;  and  the  denial  of  it 
to  the  sons  of  T"  ,  *  :  i  • '  *  ••  p  •  the  touching 
story  of  her  seit-denying  care  or  tne  dead  (2  S 
21 10- u).  It  was  an  obligation  binding  upon  all  to 
bury  the  dead  found  by  the  way  (To  I*8  2s"). 

The  dead  body  was  carried  to  the  grave  upon  a 
bier  or  litter— Heb.  mittah,  a  bed  (2  S  381,  cf.  Lk 
714  and  2  K  1321).  The  bier  was  a  simple  flat  board 
borne  on  two  or  three  staves  by  which  the  bearers 
carried  it  to  the  grave.  Coffins  were  unknown 
among  the  Israelites,  as  they  are  among  the  E.  Jews 
to  this  dayj  the  coffin  in  which  the  embalmed 
remains  of'  Joseph  were  preserved  being  the  only 
one  mentioned  in  Scripture  (unless  Asa's  bed,  2  Ch 
1614,  be  another),  and  being  in  conformity .  not  with 
Jewish  but  Egyp.  usage  (Gn  50jl> ;  ( i.  Lx  l,'J19,  Jos 
2432).  A  procession  of  mourners,  with  professional 
mourning  women  leading  the  way,  followed,  who 
made  the  air  resound  with  their  lamentations  (Ec 
125,  Jer  9*7,  Am  516.  See  MOURNING).  A  funeral 
]>EO<;<  s-»ion  nrnong  tho  Jc\\*  at  the  present  day 
always  nvnvs  s\\miy  alonir  tho  road,  because  there 
aio  -uj>po-e<l  to  be  inn urrici able  SMdim,  or  evil 
«s])irlu.  ho\cT:n<r  nl'Out,  and  de-nous  to  attack  the 
soul,  which  is  considered  to  be  in  the  body  until 
interment  takes  place  and  the  corpse  is  covered 
with  earth.  When  the  body  is  let  down,  the  bier  is 
withdrawn,  and  a  heap  of  stones  is  piled  over  the 
shallow  grave  to  preserve  the  dead  from  the  depre- 
dations of  hysen!i->  and  jiu-kj  1  -.  It  was  the  belief  of 
the  Jews  that  iho  •>«<!  (.id  nor  cease  to  be.  There 
was  a  gathering  place  of  the  depai  t  cd,  commonly 
<  ,.'\  d  >i'i-  >}  j"iu)"x  ho  Jo\v%  and  known  aNo  to  the 
(HMk<  !x-  anil  lfinh\!on  «ri-,  ^-here  a  kind  of  family 
life  was  preserved  in  the  undei  -\\orld.  In  accord- 
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wicked 
Jehoshaphat,  is  - 
Jehoiakim  it  w:, 
none  to  lament  . 


ance  \vith  that  belief,  the  dead  were  buried  in  the 
sepulchres  of  their  fathers  when  it  was  at  all 
possible,  Machpelah  was  the  family  burying-place 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah  and  their  descendants 
and  connexions  (Gn  2510  4981  5013),  although  there 
were  notable  exceptions  —  Eachel  being  buried 
where  she  died  on  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is 
Bethlehem  (Gn  3519  E)  ;  and  Joseph  in  Shechem,  the 
parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of 
Hamor  (Jos  2432).  Among  the  Israelites,  all  who 
possessed  any  land,  or  who  could  afford  it,  had 
their  family  tombs  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  the 
hillside,  each  sepulchre  containing  many  niches  for 
the  reception  ot  bodies.  Many  generations  of  a 
family  could  thus  be  placed  in  the  ancestral  tomb, 
and  countless  numbers  of  such  tombs  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  country.  Of  this  Machpelah  is 
the  first  example  (Gn  23).  Joshua  was  buried  in 
the  border  of  his  inheritance  at  Timnath-serah 
(Jos  2430).  Samuel  was  buried  in  his  house  at 
Eamah  (1  S  251).  Joab  was  buried  in  his  own 
house  in  the  wilderness  (1  K  234).  In  the  days  of 
the  kingdom  special  mention  is  made  of  the 
burial  of  kings.  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  was 
buried  in  the  garden  of  his  own  house,  in  the 
garden  of  Uzza  (2  K  2118)  ;  and  of  Amon,  his  son,  it 
is  said  that  he  also  was  buried  in  his  sepulchre  in 
the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K  2126).  Josiah  seems  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  same  tomb  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  (2  K  2380).  At  the  burial  of  some 
of  the  kings  (Asa  is  singled  out  by  the  Chronicler 
for  special  notice,  2  Ch  1614)  there  was  burning  of 
aromatic  wood  and  fragrant  spices  (  Jer  345)  j  out 
there  we1  \  ,•  >'',•••  in  the  case  of  •  i,,ioi».!l;ir  and 
'horn  Jehoram  (  v  MS;,  of 
"  ••  :  "••  .  "!(2Ch2119).  Of 
•  ,•  •  ,  ,  •  ",here  would  be 
:.  ,  -i  .  he  should  be 

buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass  (Jer  2219),  his  dead 
body  simply  drafted  out  of  sight  and  left  to  decay 
where  it  lay. 

The  graves  of  the  dead  were  variously  made. 
They^  were  sometimes  simply  dug  in  the  earth,  as 
in  this  country,  and  as,  in  fact,  they  are  among  the 
E.  Jews  at  the  present  day.  Sometimes  natural 
caves  or  grottoes  were  used  as  graves.  And  often 
they  were  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  and  provided,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  galleries  and  chambers.  In 
times  of  oppression  fugitives  found  shelter  in  these 
rocky  tombs  (Jg  (>*,  1  S  13s,  He  II38)  ,•  and  in  the 
time  of  our  T.o-u  !«•<»••  •  ,;«bures  possessed  with 
demons  took  -:p  :  '•.<  i  a  •>•,,>  in  them  (Mk  52-  8).  The 
hills  and  valleys  around  Jerus.  were  honoycomboil 
with  these  rock-hewn  sepulchres  of  t  lie  uonl.  To 
the  mouth  of  the  sepulchral  cave  a  stone  was 
rolled  to  pioiect  the  remains  «.IM»  •  >''  '1  \\ithinfrom 
the  ravages  of  wild  bca-i>  (Jn  II",  Vs:  --S2).  Tombs 
were  sometimes  very  spacious.  In  Joseph's  tomb, 
where  Jesus  was  laid,  there  was  room  for  several 
persons  (Mk  161"8).  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  that  we  find  in  a  famon*  pa^njrc  of  H/k  (ch. 
32),  Shepl  represented  as  a  \a<c  Imi  ying-phiro,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  nations.  The  'place  of  burial 
in  NT  times  was  outside  the  cities  and  villages 
(Lk  712,  Jn  II80),  and  the  instinct  that  seeks  a  quiet 
grave  and  the  shade  of  trees  for  the  resting-place 
of  our  dead  influenced  the  choice  of  a  l>,i  r  vlng  place 
in  the  earliest  times  (Gn  2317  358,  1  S  HI  l\  JiHO"). 
There  was  public  provision  made  for  the  burial  of 
strangers  (Mt  277)  ;  and  there  was  at  Jerus.  in  tthe 
closing  days  of  the  monarchy  a  public  burying- 
eround  (Jer  2623),  probably  where  it  is  to  this  day, 
between  the  city  wall  and  the  Kidron  Valley. 

Besides  the  heaping  of  stones  on  ordinary  graves 
for  protection,  stones  and  pillars  were  set  np  as 
memonals  of  the  dead  (Ezk  39U,  2  K  2317,  where 
EV  reads,  '  What  monument  is  that  which  I  see  ?  ' 
and  the  reference  is  not  to  a  title  or  inscription,  but  to 


a  sepulchral  pillar).  Jacob  set  a  •  \  7  "• 
grave  (Gn  3520),  and  Eachel's  tomb  is  a  monument 
of  her  pathetic  story  to  this  day.  On  the  road 
from  Engedi  to  Petra,  on  the  crest  where  the  first 
view  of  Mount  Hor  is  obtained,  is  a  conspicuous 
cairn,  which  we  are  told  marks  the  burying-place 
of  Aaron.  There  is  no  express  mention  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  possible 
that  *  the  desolate  places  *  said  by  Job  to  have  been 
built  by  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth  (Job  314) 
refer  to  them.  Absalom's  grave  in  the  wood  of 
Ephraim  had  a  heap  of  stones  raised  over  it  (2  S 
IS17)  ;  but  this,  as  in  the  case  of  Achan  (Jos  726),  was 
not  for  honour,  but  for  contumely. 

There  is  no  religious  service  at  funerals  among 
the  Jews  of  the  E.,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
there  was  any  in  Bible  times.  There  is  little 
in  their  burial  customs  to  indicate  belief  in.  a 
resurrection  ;  but  the  belief  of  a  resurrection,  as 
well  as  of  a  future  life,  obtains  widely  among  the 
Jews  in  every  land.  At  this  hour  thousands  of 
Jewish  graves  on  the  sides  of  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  where  the  Jews  have  come  from  all 
lands  to  be  buried,  bear  witness  to  the  belief  that 
associates  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  with  a  blessed 
resurrection.  They  hold  that  Messiah  will  descend 
upon  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  and  will  pass  through  these 
resting-places  of  the  dead  as  He  enters  in  glory  the 
Holy  City. 


T. 
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J<J   ,',-'<»  *  •        •.  '         "  I  I  '   ,<      \)  ,     '  .'/''''',.*  it    ,' 

Land?  •  Mockip,  MWf  Manners  and  Customs  :  Sayce,  Social 
Lije  <"'•  •  ;  '<•-,,•.  ami  llab.  ;  Series  of  art.  in  JQR  on  'Death 
and  K  .'  i&l  1.  1  »n>  .ii  among1  the  Jews.'  "by  A.  P.  Bender.  1894- 
1896.  T.  NlCOL. 

BURIER,  a  very  old  word  for  grave-digger,  is 
found  in  Ezk  3915  e  till  the  buriers  have  buned  it  in 
the  Valley  of  Hamon-gog,1  where  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Wyclifite  version  of  1382.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BURNING.—  See  BUEIAL,  CEEMATION,  CEIMES, 
SACRIFICE. 

BURNING  BUSH,-~In  the  account  of  the  call  of 
Moses,  given  by  the  prophetic  narrative  of  the 
Pent.  (JE),  the  Angel  of  J"  is  represented  as 
appearing  to  Moses  *  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  bush,'  Ex  32"4.  The  word  for  bush  in 
the  original  (mo)  '  "•  .  •:  "*  •  •  '  T  in  this  passage  and  in 
the  reference  thereto  m  JJU  3318.  It.s  derivation  is 
unknown,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  species  of  shrub  is  referred  to.  See  BUSH. 

The  expression  used  by  our  Lord  in  the  parallel 
passages  Mk  1226,  Lk  2(F  M  roO  (-njs)  pfcov,  illus- 
trates the  then  current  method  of  referring  to 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  the  reference  in  this 
case  being  to  the  section  of  the  Torah  or  Pent,  in 
which  the  incident  of  the  burning  bush  is  related 
(cf.  Ko  II2  ein  Elias').  Hence  the  RV  rendering  : 
1  in  the  place  concerning  the  bush/ 

A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

BURNT-OFFERING.—  See  SACEIFICE. 

BURST,  BURSTING.—  1.  Of  the  death  of  Judas 
it  is  said  (Ac  I18)  that  '  falling  headlong,  he  burst 
asunder  in  the  midst.1  The  verb  trd  '  b.  asunder  * 
(Xd07cw)  is  always  in  classical  Gr.  (this  is  its  only 
occurrence  in  1ST  or  LXX)  used  of  making  a  loud 
noise,  *  to  crack  '  ;  here  it  is  bursting  ai'-o  ir-!i:.>  1 
with  noise.  2.  In  Pr  310  '  thy  \n  esses  snail  b.  out 
with  new  wine'  (p&  RV  'overflow'),  cb.  out'  ia 
used  '  hyperbolically,  as  a  strong  expression  for 
to  be  exuberantly  full,'  ace.  to  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet., 
which  has  found  only  another  example  (without 
»  out  ')  —  Homilies  (1563)  '  thy  presses  shall  b.  with 
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new  wine."  But  cf .  the  common  phrase  *  ready  to 
b.,'  and  Sir  1910 '  If  thou  hast  heard  a  word,  let  it 
die  with  thee ;  and  be  bold,  it  will  not  b.  thee.' 
3.  Bursting  in  Is  3014,  « there  shall  not  be  found 
in  the  b.  of  it  a  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the 
hearth,'  has  the  obsoL  sens  ,  "  "  *  "  into 
fragments'  (Heb.  to^D?  'ii  up,' 

abstr.  for  eoncr.;  Vulg.  de 4  '   ••"    ,      >  RV 

'among  the  pieces  thereof).     Cl. — 

*  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst  f ' 

Shaks.  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew.,  Indue,  i.  8. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BUSH  (njp  sgneh,  /Sdros,  rubus). — The  cty'iioJogy 
of  this  word  'sheds  no  light  on  the  kind  o:  l>u-v. 
in  which  J"  appeared  to  Moses  (Ex  32-8-4,  Dt 
S316).  It  undoubtedly  refers  to  a  thorny  shrub. 
Gesenius  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  a  connexion 
between  it  and  senna.  This  is,  however,  not  so,  as 
the  senna  plant  is  not  thorny,  and  is  too  insignifi- 
cant a  bush  (not  more  than  2  to  3  ft.  high)  to  nave 
been  chosen  for  the  theophany.  The  translation 
£droy,  in  the  LXX,  gives  the  opinion  of  the 
scholars  of  that  time  in  favour  of  the  bramble 
(Rubiis,  "blackberry).  Kwbus  discolor^  W.  et  Nees, 
grows  everywhere  in  Pal.  and  Syria.  J2.  tomen- 
tosus,  Borckh. ,  grows  in  Syria  and  northward  ;  its 
var.  collinus,  Boiss.,  grows  along  the  coast  of  Pal. 
and  Syria,  and  in  the  lower  mountains.  A  bush 
of  this  has  been  planted  by  the  monks  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Catherine  in  Sinai,  in  the  rear  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush,  and  testifies  to 
their  opinion  that  this  was  the  bush  in  question. 
But  Rubus  has  not  been  found  wild  in  Sinai,  which 
is  south  of  its  range,  and  climatically  unsuited  to  it. 

The  following  are  among  the  thorny  shrubs 
which  grow  in  Sinai :  —  Cappa"  '•  ••  '  -,  i  L. ; 
C.  galeata,  Fres,;  Ochradenus  ,  '  ,  1;.  C.; 
Zizyphus  Spina-Christi,  L.;  Acacia  Nilotica,  Del.; 
A .  tortilu,  Hayne ;  A .  Seyal,  Del  Any  one  of  these 
shrubs  or  small  specimens  of  the  trees,  which  often 
assume  a  bushlike  form,  would  answer  the  ety- 
mological and  other  requirements  of  s$neh.  The 
attempt  to  establish  a  connexion  between  s$neh 
and  sant,  the  classical  Arab,  name  for  Acacia,  is 
-0.  **•  ;"<•::  "Yi  OM  rWx  "•'.'  V1'1  '•'''••  It  is  "better  to 
.  0<".  I;!''1  <k:s'i  .1-  sri'i  ..":  <•,  "u  «>:!'rga  thornbush, 
and  not  attempt  to  identify  it.  ""G.  E.  POST. 

BUSHEL,— See  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUEES. 

BUSYBODY.— To  express  an  individual,  'body' 
was  used  early  with  a  tinge  of  compassion,  as 
Coverdale's  tr.  of  Ps  141  f  The  foolish  bodyes  saye 
in  their  hertes :  Tush,  there  is  no  God.'  This  is 
the  sense  the  word  has  in  *  busybody,'  of  which  the 
earliest  example  is  Tindale's  tr.  (1526)  of  1  P  415  'a 
b.  in  other  men's  matters,*  which  Cranmer,  Geneva, 
and  AV  retained,  but  RV  has  changed  into 
'meddler'  (Gr.  i.'AV  •(  I-  •,-••;?.  an  overseer 
(bishop)  of  other  mwi1  -  :•  :;i  \  •> :  :  !io  word  is  found 
nowhere  else).  'Busybody'  is  found  also  in 
1  Ti  51S  (Gr.  ireplepyos,  taken  up  with  trifles ;  the 
neut.  r&  Treptepya  is  used  in  Ac  1919,  AV  and  RV 
'  curious  arts ' ;  Page,  '  things  better  left  alone, 
not  meddled  with  *) ;  and  in  2Th  311  (irepiepydfrfjuu, 
the  verb  from  irep£ep7o$).  J.  HASTINGS. 

BUT.— The  archaic  uses  are  few  :  1.  Lk  913  *  We 
have  no  more  but  five  loaves '  (RV  *  than ').  Cf. 
T.  Beard  (1597),  '  It  was  no  sooner  said  but  done.' 
The  same  Gr.  (otf  ir\elw  tf)  is  trd  by  *  but '  alone  in 
Ac  24n  *  there  are  yet  but  twelve  days  since  I  went 
up'  (RV  'not more  than').  2.  Nu  2235  'Go  with 
the  men ;  but  only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak 
unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt  speak,'  a  stronger 
'only1  (DEN,  tr  simply  'but1  in  Nu  231S  'thou 
shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  of  them').  3.  Gn 
21 M  'neither  yet  heard  I  of  it,  but  to-day.'  The 


expression  would  be  'until,*  but  tLe  Heb, 
means  '  except.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

BUTLER.—  While  the  modern  sense  of  this  word 
is  that  of  a  superior  servant  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  whose  work  is  to  superintend  general 
domestic  affairs,  its  derivation  from  the  French 
word  boutillier,  and  its  original  meaning,  indicate 
the  special  office  of  offering  wines  and  drinks  at 
the  meals  of  the  rich,  and  during  entertainments, 
It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  it  is  used  in  Gn  401 
and  4  19,  and  the  Heb.  word  (np^D  he  who  gives  to 
drink)  is  thus  tr.  elsewhere  cupbearer  (Neh  ln, 
1  K  105,  and  2  Ch  94).  (See  CUPBEARER.  ) 

J.  WORTABET. 

BUTTER.—  See  FOOD. 

BUZ  (MS).—  1.  The  second  son  of  Nahor  and 
Milcah,  and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gn  2221).  Ehhu, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Job  (Job  322),  is  called  a 
Buzite,  and  may  have  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  that 
name  against  which  J,:<'ri,  or  S  are  denounced  by 
Jeremiah  (Jer252ti).  '  '.  -  '  'W,  being  mentioned 
along  with  Dedan  and  Tema,  seems  to  be  located 
in  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  early 
times  it  had  migrated  thither  from  Mesopotamia. 
2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Ch  514). 

R.  M.  BOYD. 

BUZI  (nn).-~  The  father  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 


(ch.  I8),  and  consequently  a  member  of  the  pi  it^tly 
house  of  Zadok.  Of  the  man  himself  no:iiirnp  i* 
known.  Jewish  writers  were  led  to  identify  him 
with  Jeremiah,  partly  by  a  supposed  connexion  of 
the  name  with  a  verb  meaning  'despise,'  and 
partly  by  a  theory  that  when  the  father  of  a 
prophet  is  named  it  is  to  be  understood  that  he 
also  was  a  prophet.  This  view  is  referred  to  with 
apparei'  ;>  ;•»'••.  a  1  by  David  Kimchi:  'In  the 
Jerus.  !  fi  ;•  '  "s  called]  Ezekiel  the  prophet, 
the  son  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  j  and  Jeremiah 
is  called  Buzi,  because  [the  people]  despised  him' 
(Comm.  ad  loc.).  J.  SKINNER. 


.—  See  Buz. 


BUZITE  ('pa,  LXX 

BY  was  originally  an  adverb,  meaning  near,  and 
became  a  prep,  through  a  change  in  the  order  of 
words  ;  thus,  *  the  folk  him  by  stood  '  (by-stood), 
'the  folk  stood  him  by,'  *the  folk  stood  by  him.5 

1.  In  this  orig.  sense  *  by  '  is  of  freq.  occurrence  j 
generally  in  OT  as  tr.  of  *?XN,  as  Si  eh  48  *Now 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  was  by  him  *  ;  Pr  8SO  *  When 
he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  I 
was  by  him'  ;  Ezk  I19  'When  the  living  creatures 
went,  the  wheels  went  by  them  '  (RV  *  beside  ')  ; 
or  of  n&  as  Ezk  438  'their  threshold  by  (nx)  my 
thresholds,  and  their  post  by  (^N,  Rv  'beside  ) 
my  posts  '  ;  or  of  op,  as  Gn  35*  *  the  oak  which  was 
by  Shechem,'  1  K  I9  '  Adonijah  slew  sheep  ...  by 
(DJ?)  the  stone  of  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  (W^  B  V 
'beside')  En-rogel';  or  of  i»y  0"i»J>),  as  Dt  5S1 
'  stand  thou  here  by  me.'  In  NT  the  Gr.  is_  wapA, 
as  Lk  947  *  Jesus  .  .  .  took  a  child,  and  set  him  by 
him*  (Trap'  tory,  RV  'by  his  side');  or  irpds,  as 
Mk  II4  '  found  the  colt  tied  by  the  door  '  (RV  *  at  '). 
In  this  sense  'by  *  is  the  frequent  accompaniment 


*  the  Q  ueen  also  sitting  by  him ' ;  dwell,  Neh  412 
the  Jews  which  dwelt  by  them' ;  set,  Lk  947  as 


phrases '  by  the  sea  side '  Mt  131 ;  '  by  a  river  side ' 
Ac  16^ ;  'by  the  highway  side  *  Mk  104a ;  and  '  by 
the  way  side'  Mt  134  (all  irapd).  Then  the  word 
'side'  gets  dropped,  and  we  have  the  phrase  *bf 


BY 


BYWAY 
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the  way,'  very  common  in  Eng.  of  the  17th  cent, 
and  earlier ;  as  Dt  II30  *  by  the  way  where  the  sun 
goeth  down '  (TTI  "HHN')  j  Lk  104  *  salute  no  man  by 
the  way '  (/caret  rty  odbv,  BV  £  on  the  way ') ;  Sir  8is 
*  Travel  not  by  the  way  with  a  bold  fellow '  (ev  65$, 
KV  *  in  the  way 3) ;  cf .  2  P  31  *  by  way  of  remem- 
brance' (&  foro/o^trei,  KV  *by  putting  you  in  re- 
membrance'); and  Shaks.  Jul.  Cces.  II.  i.  218 — 

*  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him,1 
where  Pope,  mistaking  the  phrase,    /,  •:  -  »1  *<I'*-' 
into  'to,'  and  was  followed  by  other  * .,    •  •  . 
In  the  same  drama  (III.  i.  161)  Shaks.  puts  a  play 
upon  the  word  into  the  mouth  of  Antony,  who  says 
to  Caesar's  murderers — 

'No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Caesar  and  by  you  cut  off.' 

2.  In  such  a  phrase  as  'go  by  the  way*  (e.g. 
Job  21 29  *  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by  the 
way  ?')  the  way  is  in  a  sense  the  means,  and  this  is 
believed  to  have  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  *  by ' 
as  the  prep,  i:itio<lnoiii£  the  means,  instrument,  or 
origin.  For  this  purpose  *  by '  is  the  tr.  of  many 
Heb.  and  Gr.  expressions,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Eng.  Bible  where  we  are  so  liable  to  be  led 
astray,  either  by  an  archaism  (of  which  one  notable 
example  will  be  referred  to),  or  by  a  mistrans- 
lation (of  which  many  examples  might  be  given). 
The  danger  is  greatest  in  NT,  because  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  Gr.  preps.,  and  also 
because  these  Gr.  preps,  are  often  affected  bj  the 
Hebrew.  The  Revisers  have  rendered  an  incal- 
culable service  by  their  watchful  care  in  trans- 
lating the  preps. ;  and  even  when  they  have  not 
been  bold  enough  to  disturb  familiar  but  mislead- 
ing renderings,  they  have  nearly  always  indicated 
the  correct  tr.  in  the  margin.  Thus  in  Jn  18>1° 
'All  {li!n^  wore  made  by  mm,'  'The  world  was 
made  !>y  -MM  (AV,  RV,  but  RVm  through,  Gr. 
V  o»Vou; ;  while  in  He  67  'herbs  meet  for  them  by 


whom  it  is  dressed'  (even  AVm  gives  */or  whom,' 
KV  text  *  for  whose  sake,'  Gr.  5?  ofls).    The  most 


we  read,  Mt  41  'Then  was  Jesus* led  up  of  the 
Spirit  (virb  rov  irye^aroy)  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil'  (ford  rov  &a/36Xou)j  but  in 
v.4  *  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone '  (<?TT*  dpr^}  j 
again  in  2s2  *  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream ' ; 
but  v.28  '  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets '  (fa& 
T&V  vpo0ijTw*>,  the  prophets  being  the  channel 
of  communication,  KVm  '  through  the  prophets '). 
Lightfopt  (Fresh  Revision  of  NT,  pp.  _  132ft'.) 
t'mplisi  'i/os  the  important  of  this  distinction, 
l»o;:mn'jr  out  that  it  ailccis  the  doctrines  of  In- 
"1  >h«udn  and  the  Person  of  Christ.  *  Wherever 
the  sacred  writers  have  occasion  to  quote  or  to 
refer  to  OT,  they  invariably  apply  the  prep.  &d, 
as  denoting  i, /*/•••  •  •  ''»"''.  to  the  lawgiver,  or 
the  prophet,  <»•  i!<»  i-V.-m-:,  while  they  reserve 
fab,  as  signifying  the  primary  motive  agency  to 
God  himself';  thus  Mt  I2a  'that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet ' 
(M  [rov]  icvplov  6t&  TOV  wpo^rov,  RV  *  by  the  Lord 
through  the  prophet').  Again,  'the  prep,  which 
is  especially  applied  to  the  office  of  the  Divine 
Word  is  did.'  But  here  we  have  to  deal  with  not 
only  an  a  iconic  ir.oniiFijr  of  the  prep.  *by,'  but 
also  with  «-i  <-«i :  i  :<r.-  •!-<•  of  it  in  the  AV.  Thus 
Jn  I8- 10 '  All  things  were  made  ly  him,'  *  The  world 
was  made  by  him'*  (both  81  atfroO);  v.7  *that  all 
men  through  him  might  believe '  (&*  currou),  and  v.17 
'grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ'  (&<3tl?7<ro0 
Xpwrou).  The  fact  is  that  about  1611  the  word 
1  by '  was  losing  its  special  sense  of  instrumentality, 
and  there  are  a  few  clear  examples  of  its  employ- 
ment to  express  the  primary  bource  or  agent,  as 


Mt  2281  *  have  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken 
unto  you  by  God?'  (birb  rov  0eov)  where  all  the 
previous  versions  have  '  of  God.'  (See  OF.) 

3.  'Two  by  two,3  'three  by  three,'  means  two 
beside  two,  three  beside  three.  But  in  older  Eng. 
these  phrases  were  frequently  shortened ;  thus" 
1  Co  ll27  c  let  it  be  by  two  (/card  tWo)  or  at  most  by 
three  '  j  Lk  914  l  by  fifties  in  a  company  *  (RV  '  in 
companies,  about  fifty  each*);  so  1  K  514  'by 
courses,'  2  K  52  *  by  companies.3  And  this  idea  of 
nearness  is  present  in  certain  fig.  expressions  of 
time,  as  1  S  25s  'if  I  leave  of  all  that  pertain  to 
Mm  by  tV  i> v'  -in;r  light' ;  Ex  2226  ' by  that  (  =  by 
the  time  Cii.1!,,  ilii»  sun  goeth  down';  even  in  the 
phrase  '  by  the  space  of,'  where  the  meaning  is 
during,  as  Ac  1321  *by  (RV  'for')  the  space  of 
forty  years.' 

&  As  nearness  suggests  comparison,  such  ex- 
pressions as  'set  by,'  'set  light  by'  are  easily  under- 
stood. (See  SET.)  But  from  this, '  by '  came  to  be 
used  after  verbs  of  thinking,  knowing,  etc.  in  the 
sense  of  '  about,'  as  Shaks.  All's  Well,  v.  iii.  237— 
1  By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you?* 

Then  this  passed  into  the  meaning  of  against^  of 
which  there  is  a  probable  *  example  in  1  Co  44  '  I 
know  nothing  by  myself  (RV  'against  myself). 
Cf .  Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs :  '  Thou  hast  spoken 
evil  words  by  the  queen  .  .  .'  *  No  man  living  upon 
earth  can  prove  any  such  things  by  me ' ;  Sander- 
son, Works,  ii.  37,  'Far  be  it  from  us  to  judge 
men's  hearts,  or  to  condemn  men  for  that  we  know 
not  by  them.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

BY  AND  BY. — In  earlier  versions  *  by  and  by '  is 
the  usual  tr.  of  e-uBfo  or  etf0<*ajs,  as  it  then  con- 
sistently meant  i'ttntidifitolii.  Thus  Latimer  in 
one  of  his  sermons  says,  *the  clapper  brake,  and 
we  could  not  get  it  mended  by  and  by ;  we  must 
tarry  till  we  can  have  it  done.  It  shall  be  mended 
as  shortly  as  may  be.3  But  about  1611  this 
nie.'inip j»  v.  J! s  passing  away.t  e  The  inveterate  pro- 
tMjM:".,,ro!i  of  men/ says  Trench,  'had  caused  it 
to  designate  a  remoter  term ;  even  as  "presently" 
does  not  any  longer  mean  **  at  this  present,"  but 
"  in  a  little  while." '  So  AV  retains  '  by  and  by ' 
only  in  four  pL-co-.  Aft  IS21  (eMfe,  RV  'straight- 
way'), Lk  IT7  if,-*,  RV  '.'ijiV'v(y'),  21» 
(«Wwf  RV  'immediately'),  Mk  ;',  <;  •  '.-.  RV 
c  forthwith ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

BYWAY.— Only  Jg  56  'the  travellers  walked 
through  byways '  (rnV?p^  rriniN ;  AVm  and  RVm 
'crooked  ways,'  which  is  Coverdale's^tr.  ^  Moore 
points  out  that  both  words  are  in  Mishnic  Heb. 
used  tropically  of  tortuous  conduct ;  but  he  be- 
lieves \\ioi  heiu  the  first  word,  jfirrjN,  is  erroneously 
repeated  from  the  preceding  line  to  the  detriment 
of  both  the  poetical  expi  c-sion  and  the  rhythm  j  he 
translates  'those  who  travelled  the  roads  went  by 
roundabout  paths ').  In  Eng.  as  in  Heb.  the  word 
signifies,  not  a  side  road  merely,  but  a  secret  path, 
a  path  to  take  in  seeking  to  escape  observation 
Thus  Spenser,  I.Q.  I.  i.  28— 

4  That  path  he  kept  which  bun  ten  was  most  plaine, 
Ne  ever  would  to  any  b\e-«H\  bend.' 

Hence  the  transition  was  easy  to  tortuous  conduct, 
as  Cover  dale's  tr.  of  Is  5717  'he  turneth  him  self, 


and  folowotli  ye  bywaye  of  his  owne  hert.' 

|^'y  JJJ+Y  JI/III^IAU    <  Tvtmaf.Tia  *   in  JFm*  1  ftlB  ^ni"l»i 

paths'). 


mtioducea  '"bypaths'  in  Jer  IS15  (rnnvu,  AV, 
J.  HASTINGS. 

*  Probably  for  this  meaning  of  « by,"  though  never  common,  •= 
eleiuly  made  out;  l»ut  rrve  Gr.  being  I/ADO-T^  (Vi  lg  urAi)  oiie  is 
iioi  ccilnin  thai  Tindulc,  whom  the  others  follow,  did  not  miss 
•  <  •  it  •  •  rr  m J  translate  the  word  as  an  instrumental  dative 
'I  •  i  '  -I'M.  'he  Gen.  Bible  have  '  by  and  bv '  in  many  place- 
in  which  AV  has  'immediately  '  Thxis  Mk  l^i  '  'he  tc\er  for- 
soke  hir  bv  and  by'  (Wye.  'anoon,'  Rhem.  'incontinent/  but 
Cov.  and  the  rest  an  AV) ;  so  2*2  45,  Lk  649,  Jn  621,  etc. 
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C* — Tliis  symbol  is  used  in  critical  notes  on  the 
Text  of  OT  and  NT  to  indicate  the  readings  of  the 
Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  rescriptus  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris.  The  MS  is  assigned  to  the  5th 
cent.  Tisehendorf,  on  somewhat  slender  grounds, 
suggests  Egypt  as  its  birthplace.  In  the  6th  cent. 
the  NT  was  carefully  revised  by  the  first  corrector 
(C2).  In  the  same  or  in  '.be  MiU'eoui'.^  century 
some  changes  were  inliociiicofl  in  die  OT  (Ca). 
Tischendorf  hazards  a  conjcctuie  that  during  this 
period  of  its  history  the  MS  was  in  Palestine. 
By  the  9th  cent.,  at  any  rate,  it  had  found  its  way 
V  r.  -  ',..  >J:  »  , ""« .  and  there  the  NT  came  into  the 
,  ,k  <)  i  corrector  (C3)  who  revised  the 

MS  for  liturgical  use. 

In  the  12th  cent*  the  MS  must  have  been  taken 
,''  •  *  .  *  »  parate  sheets  of  vellum  sponged 
»»•  ,-,,'  •  •,•  ,  the  original  writing  and  then  a 
certain  number  of  the  sheets  used  again  to  receive 
a  Greek  translation  of  some  works  of  Ephraiin 
the  Syrian.  Hence  its  description  as  a  codex 
rescriptus  or  p.iP'iijM.ht.  After  the  fall  of  ^Con- 
stantinople in  ,  i~;>  i!io  >1S  was  taken  into  Italy, 
and  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  Catherine  de 
Medici.  At  her  death  it  became  the  property  of  the 
French  Royal  Library.  Its  real  value  AVJI--  not  i  ccog- 
nised  at  first.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  ilic  Hiih 
cent,  that  the  older  writing  attracted  attention. 
In  1716  Bentley  set  Wetstein  to  work  at  a  syste- 
matic collation.  In  1834  the  MS  was  chemically 
treated  to  intensify  the  ancient  writing— on  the 
whole  with  good  effect.  Still  the  task  of  Octiplici  ing 
the  faded  letters  calls  for  extraordinary  pntienoc 
and  skill;  and  Tischendorf  deserves  unstinted 
praise  for  the  edition  that  he  published  (Leipzig 
1843  and  1845)  as  the  result  of  ten  months'  hard 
work  in  the  Library  at  Paris. 

The  MS  contains  at  present  209  leaves,  written 
in  single  columns:  (M  contain  firijinu'iiN  of  Job. 
Proverbs,  Eccles.,Wi -i-o!  Sol.,  Si» »  Hi,  nrHConi  idea; 
145  contain  large  portions  (not  quite  two-thirds  of 
the  whole)  of  N T,  including  fragments  from  every 
book  except  2  Jn  and  2  Th.  The  Ammonian  sec- 
tions are  marked  in  the  margin  of  the  Gospels,  and 
the  list  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  John  are  preserved.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions of  chapters  in  the  other  books  of  the  NT. 
Hort  has  shown  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Kev  was  transcribed  from  a  bcp.-un  to  exemplar, 
consisting  of  about  120  small  leaves  (Intr.  p.  208). 

J.  0.  F.  MURBAY. 

G. — A  symbol  used  in  criticism  of  Hex.  by 
Dillmann  to  signify  the  work  of  the  Jahwist  (J) ; 
by  Schultz  for  that  of  the  Elohist  (E).  See 
HEXATEITCH. 

CAB,- -See  WEIGHTS  AJSTD  MEASTOES. 

GIBBON  flta),  Jos  1540.— A  town  of  Judah  near 
Eglon.  The  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

CABIN  is  used  once  in  AV  in  the  obsol.  sense  of 
a  prison  cell,  Jer  37lfl '  When  Jeremiah  was  entered 
Into  the  dungeon,  and  into  the  cabins  *  (nV^q  [all], 
wmethmg  vaulted,  from  .1^15  to  bend*,  AVm,  RV 
'cells').  The  word  is  rare  in  this  sense,  but  in 
frequent  use  for  a  hermit's  cell,  as  Caxton,  Chron. 
Eng.  ccliv.  329,  *  They  put  hym  in  a  Gabon  and  his 
chapelyne  for  to  shryue  hym.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

CABUL  (<«33),  Jos  19%  1  K  9M.— A  town  of 


Asher  on  the  border  of  Zebulun.  The  district  w«*a 
ceded  by  Solomon  to  Tyre.  Prob.  the  large  village 
Kabtil  E.  of  Acco.  See  SWP9  vol.  L  sheet  v. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

CJESAR  (Ka£cra/>). — This  name  was  adopted  by 
Octavius,      *  *•    known  as  Augustus,  after 

the  death  •        •  fnlius  Csesar,  and  passed  on 

to  his  successors  as  the  official  designation  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  until  the  third  century  A.D., 
when  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  junior  partners  in 
the  govcinmcnt,  in  distinction  from  the  title 
Augustus,  which  was  reserved  for  the  supreme 
rulers.  No  name  was  ready  at  hand  to  describe 
the  unique  office  of  the  real  autocrat  in  a  nominal 
republic.  While  the  word  *  Hng '  was  hated  at 
Rome  on  account  of  its  associations  with  the 
legendary  history  of  the  city,  and  despised  by  the 
victorio* : :  ;.  r.  i « • "  -  who  were  familiar  with  it  as  the 
title  of  !-•  .'•',.  i  u  ••  /'riental  rulers,  the  fame  of  Julius 
Csesar  suggested  the  use  of  his  name  by  his  heir. 
The  following  Caesars  fall  within  NT  times ; — 

Augustus        .  B.C.  31-A.D.  14. 

Tiberius  .        .  A.D.  14-37. 

Gaius'  (Caligula)  „    37-41. 

Claudius  .        .  „    41-54. 

Nero        .        *  „    54-68. 

Galba       .        .  „    68-69. 

Otho        .        .  „    69. 

Vitellius  .       .  „    69. 

Vespasian        ,  „    69-79. 

Titus       .        ,  „    79-81. 

Bomitian        .  „    81-96. 

Four  of  these  are  referred  to  in  NT,  viz. 
Augustus  (Lk  21),  Tiberius  (Lk  31),  Claudius  (Ac 
IP8  182),  Nero  (Ph  4s2,  2  Ti  416-17).  \ •!«:.-!  v.  »f". 
ruling  when  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  !«!•«•  vom  i»riii<- 
to  rule  until  He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  5 
Tiberiu-  \w  -  <  MI-  ,  io»  n  ,-'•  (  *  •"  n-mainder  of  His-- 
time  of  (>,•  •"•!.  >,'!.  •;••,.  v' •,i.'i,-,i>,  His  death  and 
resurrection.  V  '.'•(»  i  ••  i  our  Lora  accepted  the  title 
of  king  (Jn  s.v*  •.  ai».u  admitted  that  He  was  the 
Messiah  (Mk  829-80,  Jn  4s5-20),  He  never  came  into 
conflict  with  the  political  claims  of  the  ruling 
Csesar.  The  Gospel  record  mentions  only  one 
occasion  on  which  JEEe  touched  on  those  claims,  and 
on  that  occasion  It  was  because  they^  had  been 
forced  on  His  notice  (Mk  1214'17).  The  coin  for  which 
He  then  called  was  a  denarius  with  the  image  and 
legend  of  Tiberius  upon  it  (see  MONEY),  and  His 
judgment  was  to  the  effect  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  com  by  the  Jews  "was  a  sign  that  they 
admitted  the  Roman  rule  over  them,  under  which 
circumstances  they  were  morally  bound  to  render 
Csesar  his  dues,  not  forjrcu  injr  the  due*  of  God.  In 
the  Fourth  Gospel  the  .Jew*,  tin  cut  up  Pilate  with 
a  charge  of  disloyalty  to  Ceesar  (Tiberius),  and^ 
describe  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  a  king  aa 
amounting  to  sedition  against  Csesar  5  and  the 
priests,  who  represent  the  ancient  aristocratic 
rulers  of  Israel,  ovpro-Oy  rloolare  that  they;  have 
no  king  but  O-ar  (Jn  '10  •''"').  Caligula  is  not 
referred  to  in  the  NT.  His  time  coincides  with 
the  early  ministry  of  St.  Paul.  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  are  stated  to  have  come  from  Italy  to 
Corinth  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  Claudius 
(the  fourth  Csesai)  banishing  all  Jews  from  Home 
(Ac  18a.  See  CLAUDIUS).  Since  Nero  was  in  power 
when  St,  Paul  was  arrested  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  to 
him  that  the  apostle,  as  a  Roman  citizen  (Ac  22"-  *)f 
appealed  from  the  local  tribunal  at  Csesarea  (Ao 
25^-la).  The  right  of  appeal  to  Csesar  wa»  allowed 


CESAR'S  HOUSEHOLD 


C^ESAREA  PHILIPPI 
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to  citizens,  but  not  to  :.M>'-UX  iaU  (Pliny,  Epis.  x. 
96  (al.  97) ;  Schurer,  1LJL*  >..  u.  p.  59 ;  Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht,  3rd  ed.  pp.  233-2o7 ).  The  A  roc  appears 
to  contain  frequent  obscure  nll.iMou-  KM  l.o  Csesars, 
and  especially  to  Nero,  one  passage  (Rev  1710) 
seeming  to  point  to  the  first  seven  emperors,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  book  must 
have  been  written  under  the  sixth  (Galba). 

LITERATURE. — Dion  Cassms,  Suetonius,  Tacitus;  Capes,  The 
Ma-)  ly  Empire ;  Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
r.  .  ,  T)  •  r  t  ''„  i  of  Rome  (ed.  by  Mahaffy) ;  H.  Schiller, 
'.  .•  •  .  -.  /.  Kai&erzeit ;  Hertzberg,  Geschichte  des 

TU  ,,!•'  ,•;.  /.  :•*  ,,,.•/.'*  \v\  pt  ADENEY. 

CESAR'S  HOUSEHOLD.  — This  phrase  occurs 
with  a  mark  of  emphasis  in  the  salutations  sent 
from  St.  Paul's  friends  at  Home  to  the  Church  at 
Philippi,  where  we  read,  'All  the  saints  salute  you, 
especially  they  that  ar&  of  Ccesar*s  household  (^dXtcrra, 
te  ol  IK  r??s  Kafo-apos  olicfas,  Ph  422).  The  domus  or 
familia  Ccesaris  included  the  whole  imperial  house- 
hold, and  extended  to  the  attendants  of  the  emperor 
in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at  Rome.  Lightfooc 
gives  a  list  of  some  of  these,  from  wliicn  it  is 
evident  that  the  phrase  contains  no  indication  of 
the  rank  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  refers.  They 
may  have  been  courtiers  of  high  position;  the 
execution  of  Titus  Flavius  Clemens,  a  man  of 
consular  rank  and  cousin  to  the  emperor,  and  the 
banishment  of  Ms  wife  Flavia  Doniitilla,  the 
emperor's  niece,  and  her  daughter  Pontia,  by 
Domitian,  for  the  vague  crimes,  contemtissimce 
inerticB  (Suet.  c.  15),  atheism  (dtfeoV^s),  and  in- 
clination to  Jewish  customs  (Dion.  Cass.  Ixvii.  14), 
have  suggested  the  probable  opinion  that  these 
people  were  Christians.  Still,  m«-  :  •'• ""''..  in 
the  time  of  St.  Paul  the  Christian  ••.•<'  the 
imperial  household  were  slaves,  or  freedmen  of 
humble  position.  The  apostle's  association  with 
the  soldiers  who  guarded  him  may  have  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  to  the  palace  attendants, 
although  the  statement  that  the  prisoners  were 
put  under  the  Praetorian  guard  (Ac  2810  AV)  is 
absent  from  the  best  MSS.  The  imperial  house- 
hold must  have  constituted  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Borne  that  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  fact  that  some  of  its  members  came 
into  contact  with  Christian  teachers.  The  interest- 
ing fact  is  that  converts  were  won  from  so  frightful 
a  circle  of  dissoluteness  as  the  court  of  Nero 
(Suetonius,  Nero,  28,  29).  The  names  of  a  number 
of  the  imperial  attendants  of  this  period  having 
been  recovered  from  sepulchral  monuments  among 
the  columbaria  in  the  lu-i^liuoiiHio-i,'  i-f  'Is-1  \\  •  I,-:1, 
Way,  Lightfoot  poini'u  0111  ilio  '•<••  •"•  -\  <»•  '  -,•"," 
of  these  names  with  several  that  occur  in  the 
list  of  salutations  in  Bo  16,  viz.  Amplias,  Urbanus, 
Stachys,  Apelles,  Narcissus,  Tryphsena,  Tryphosa, 
Patrobas  (ratrobius),  Plulolo»uss  Julia  (Julius). 
T-K  j,:olrY::iy  that  the  last  chapter  of  Bo  is 
it!!,  i  i  a -i  o:  "an  Ep.  to  the  Ephesians  deprives 
these  coincidences  of  their  supposed  value.  Most 
of  the  names  are  not  uncommon. 

T  i-n\'  i»-  —  7"'Vf«j.  PI  if  i  M»"x  "i «  n.  on  '  Csesar's  House- 
hold', C'1!!1 ,(.'  'i  ni.d  l!,i.i-<  P,  .s1  /Vw/,  ch.  xxvi. ;  Eamsay, 
St  runt  t/ui  'Irai.  p.  JUi.  \\Ci/-..ol:oi.  Apost.  Age  (Eng.  tr.), 

&  is*.  ^.  F.  ADENET. 

CJESABEA  (KaurapM),  Ac  101-24  218  2323-83.— The 
city  N.  of  Jaffa,  on  the  seashore,  ong.  called  Strato's 
Tower,  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  the  capital  of 
Judsea  under  the  Procurators,  and  where  St.  Paul 
was  imprisoned.  It  was  famous  for  its  port,  which 
Josephus  compares  with  the  Piraeus,  though  the 
latter  was  very  much  larger  (Ant.  XV.  ix.  6).  The 
present,  rums  include  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  within  them  those  of  a  much  smaller  town 
of  the  twelfth  cent.,  with  walls  rebuilt  in  the 
thirteenth  by  St.  Louis.  The  cathedral,  of  which 
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only  foundations  remain,  appears  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  raised  by  Herod  to  Augustus 
(Jos.  Ant.  XV.  ix,  6;  Wars,  I.  xxi.  7).  On  the  S.* 
outside  the  mediaeval  town,  are  rums  appaiently  of 
a  large  theatre  close  to  the  shore.  On  the  E.  is  a 
cursus,  with  a  f>  •,"•,•  1  c*  •  'anite3  no\v  overthrown. 
Two  aqueducts  'ii',1!1  <  .ii"-  I  brought  the  waters  of 
the  Zerka,  or  Crocodile  River,  to  the  city.  They  are 
Rom,  woik,  with  round  arches,  running  over  the 
swamps,  and  a  tunnel  through  the  cliffs,  with  rock- 
cut  staircases  descending  in  wells.  A  few  Bosnian 
colonists  have  houses  in  the  ruins.  Csesarea  was  a 
bishopric  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  cent. 
A.D.,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  bishop  wa« 
Eusebius.  In  NT  times  it  had  a  mixed  population, 
and  conflicts  between  the  Jews  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  were  frequent.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war,  the  Jewish  population  was  massacred  (Jos. 
Wars,  II.  xviii.  1,  VII.  viii.  7 ;  Schurer,  HJP  n.  i. 
86  f.).  It  was  also  the  scene  of  a  Moslem  massacre 
when  taken  by  the  Crusaders  in  A.D.  1 101.  For  full 
account,  and  ,  '.'!•  \"  ,'  c  ,  ains,  see  SWPt  vol.  ii. 
sheet  x.  See  u.  o  ^ •,..;,.  •,  Giog.  Talm.  s.-y. 

C.  K.  CONDER. 

CJBSAREA  PHILIPPI  (Kaurapela.  ij  QtMinrov, 
*Csesarea  of  Philip'). — It  was  so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Csesarea  Palestina  on  the  sea- 
coast.  It  possibly  appears  in  the  OT  as  Baal- 
gad,  but  its  history  for  us  begins  with  Herod  the 
Great.  (For  suggested  identification  with  Dan, 
see  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  480.) 

No  spot  in  Palestine  can  compare  with  this  in 
romantic  beauty.  It  stands  on  a  txiaiigular 
terrace  1150  ft.  above  sea-level,  cut  off  from 
Hennon  by  Wady  Khashabeh,  and  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  Wady  Zaareh.  Abundant  water  produces 
luxuriant  AejjCtalion,  fertile  fields  stretch  away 
to  westward,  while  groves  of  stately  poplars,  great 
oaks,  and  lowlier  evergreens  surround  the  place 
with  perennial  charm.  The  fortress  IfaVat  e$- 
Subeibeh,  or  gal'at  Banias,  crowns  the  hill  behind 
the  village.  A  position  of  great  antiquity  and  of 
enormous  streng  "  "  •  •  has  always  been 

essential  to  the  •       estern  meadows. 

The  old  city  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
flanked  by  massive  towers,  and  protected  by  a 
ditch  on  the  east.  North  of  the  village,  in  the 
face  of  a  steep  rock,  is  Magharet  Ras  en-Neba\ 
6  Cave  of  the  fountainhead.'  'Very  deep  and  full 
of  still  water '  in  the  days  of  Josephus,  the  crumb- 
ling rock  has  filled  the  cavern.  The  waters  rise 
all  along  the  base  of  the  gravel  bank  in  front,  and, 
gathering  together,  rush  away  in  arrowy  streaks 
between  banks  of  evergreen,  under  the  arch  of  an 
old  Boman  bridge;  then,  as  becomes  'the  de- 
scender '  (!!"!&)»  piling^  down  a  narrow  ravine,  and, 
taking  the"s'tream  from  Wady  Za'areh,  flow  on  'to 
join  the  bumming  river'  from  Tell  el-]£adi  in  the 
plain.  West  of  the  spring,  on  a  projecting  crag, 
is  a  small  shrine  of  JSl-Ifhudr,  that  strange  object 
of  Oriental  reverence  identified  with  St.  George 
and  also  with  the  prophet  Elijah.  Away  to  the 
N.E.  rises  the  mighty  Dulk  of  Hermon,  culminat- 
ing in  the  snowy  crest  full  8000  ft.  above  the  spring. 

Baal-pill-  the  god  of  good  fortune— gave  glace 
to  the  (rrccian  Pan.  The  scene  of  his  worship  at 
the  fountain  was  called  the  Paneion  (rb  nai/etov,  Jos. 
Ant.  xv.  x.  3),  whence  the  whole  district  took 
the  name  of  Paneas,  TLavefa  (Ant.  ilid.},^  Zenodorns 
dying  at  Antioch,  Augustus  gave  this  region  to 
Herod  (B.C.  20),  who  built  here  a  temple  of  white 
marble  in  honour  of  his  benefactor.  Philip,  to  whom 
it  pas&cd  as  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Trachonitis, 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  town,  and  in  compli- 
ment} to  the  emperor  called  it  Csesarea,  adding  *  of 
Philip,'  to  distinguish  it  from  his  father's  town,  and 
also,  no  doubt,  to  secure  the  memory  of  his  own 
name.  Its  great  and  abiding  interest,  however,  ia 
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derived  from  the  visit  of  our  Lord,  and  I<I,<|  ,T  !•).'""; 
event  witnessed  by  these  silent  hills  (Mt  J'J,  »r-  S  . 
Agrippa  n*  called  the  city  Neronias  (Ant.  xx.  ix. 
4) ;  and,  as  is  proved  from  the  city's  coins,  this 
name,  with  Caesarea,  survived  some  time.  Paneas 
4-1  '  .  •  •  'jself  with  Csesarea,  and  finally 

f  ,    ,     .  .  •     and  Paneas  takes  permanent 

possession  in  the  Arabic  form  of  Bamds,  for  the 
Arabs  have  no  p.  Vespasian  and  his  army  found 
refreshment  here  before  their  descent  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (EJ  ill.  ix.  7).  After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Titus  Caesar  here  '  exhibited  all  sorts 
of  shows/ many  of  the  captives  being  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts,  and  others  forced  to  slay  each  other 
in  gladiatorial  displays  (BJ  vn.  ii.  1).  Later  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  "  I-1  •«  k  •  "•  •  Intioch.  Its 
bishops  were  present ,-  i  •••<•,••  !  •>  Nicsea,  A.D. 
325 ;  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451 ,  etc.  Tn  the  stormy  history 
of  the  crusades  the  town  and  castle  played  an  im- 
portant part.  Eusebius  ( bk.  vi.  18)  mentions  a  Chris- 
tian tradition  that  the  woman  healed  of  an  issue 
of  blood  (Lk  S43)  was  a  native  of  Banias,  her  house 
being  shown,  v  "1>  '  '  .•  -  vr  ^  •  ''•:;  \\\^  event. 

The  modern  ^:  ,.'  <«,  •*.••;•!  •  i  ',,  Chouses, 
occupied  by  Moslems.  Inere  are  lew  antiquities. 
Fragments  of  broken  columns  and  carved  stones, 
a  Roman  aqueduct  nearly  buried  in  refuse,  part  of 
the  old  walls  and  castle,  and  several  niches  in  the 
rock  over  the  spring,  are  p*,v  .:•  .s^y  all  that 
remain  of  the  splendours  of  ola  Csesarea  Philippi. 

W.  EwiNG. 

CAGE  (31^9),  Jer  S27.— The  houses  of  the  rich, 
scuffed  with  craftily-obtained  wealth  and  articles 
of  luxury,  are  compared  to  a  cage  full  of  birds. 
TJie  reference  in  the  previous  verse  to  bird-traps 
would  at  first  suggest  that  *  cage '  here  continues 
the  thought  of  fowling,  but  the  stress  laid  on  the 
fulness  of  the  houses  points  perhaps  to  a  wicker- 
case  or  crate  full  of  pigeons  and  fowls.  This  is  a 
common  market  sight  in  the  East :  the  crate 
being  literally  stuffed,  and  the  birds  craning  their 
necks  out  at  every  opening  to  get  breath  and 
esca  jic  01 -pi  t'^ion.  The  meaning  of  *  cage '  is  sup- 
port e  i  lf\  i'i"  cjij'c  (Kdpra\\os)  of  Sir  II30,  which  is 
the  \i«b.  /.  *'  •*''/  *  Iiarnper '  of  the  present  day. 

'Cage'  in  Kev  IS2  (0uXa/c^)  means  'hold,5  Le. 
'prison'  (RVm),  or  the  word  may  bave  here  an 
accent  of  mockery,  icprc^onrpiij  the  owls  and  bats 
as  mounting  guard  ovc-i  i  lu*  uaditions  of  the  past. 
No  one  would  thin'  <>"!•  -  •••••*  .-i  \  tn  and  hateful' 
birds  in  a  cage  or  •  •  t  \  •  ;  -  ,  i  \  v  i  <  unfit  for  food 
and  too  ill-omened  for  ornament. 

G.  M.  MACKIE. 

CAIAPHAS  (Kaccfytes),  more  correctly  'Joseph  C.' 
(cf .  *  Joseph  called  Barsabbas/  Ac  1&),  appointed 
high  priest  of  the  Jews  by  the  Rom.  procurator 
Valerius  Gratus  (predecessor  of  Pontius  Pilate),  and 
removed  by  Vitellius  A.D.  37  (Jos.  Ant.  xvili.  ii.  2, 
iv.  3).  C.  was  son-in-law  to  Annas  (Ananus), 
high  priest  A.D.  7-14.  Some  confusion  has  arisen 
from  Lk  32  *in  the  high  priesthood  of  Annas  and 
C.,'  and  Ac  46  *  Annas  the  high  priest  and  C.'  (cf. 
Mk  167),  as  well  as  Jn  IS19-22  where  'the  high 
priest*  almost  cor' airily  designates  Annas.  (For 
explanation  of  i!u^  r.Mp-s  of  terms  see  ANNAS, 
SANHEDRlisr.)  Th->  <-li i<,f  i-1  iests  were  at  this  period 
mostly  Sadducees  (Ac  41  517,  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  ix.  3), 
and  in  the  final  conflict  with  Jesus  they  played  a 
more  prominent  part  than  the  Pharisees,  as  they 
did  also  in  the  subsequent  persecution  of  the 
apostles.  When  the  popularity  of  Jesus  had 
received  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  C.  was  the  leading  spirit  at  the  council 
^vhich  was  held  to  devise  measures  to  stem  the  popu- 
lu  r  curi ent  ( Jri  1 141)ff ).  His  counsel  was  to  put  Jesus 
to  death  before  a  tumult  of  the  people  should  bring 
down  upon  the  nation  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
His  action  upon  this  occasion  illustrates  his  char- 


acteristic disregard  of  justice  and  religion,  and 
shows  with  what  adroitness  he  could  hide  self- 
interest  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism.  But  there 
was  a  deeper  meaning  in  his  words  than  he  was 
conscious  of ;  and  the  •  •  •  • "  finds  in  them 
a  *  '  i  ' "  " '  \  prophecy  ot  the  atonement  (w.5L> 52 ; 
cf .  '  \  .'•*  ,  \  \  2721) — with  which  may  be  compared 
similar  unconscious  testimonies  in  Mt  2725* 87  and 
Mk  1531.  The  policy  which  C.  advocated  at  this 
meeting,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  carrying 
out.  It  was  in  '  the  court  of  the  high  priest  who 
was  called  C.'  that '  the  chief  priests  and  elders* 
resolved  to  take  Jesus  'by  subtilty' — with  the 
help  of  Judas  (Mt  263- 4- 14'16) ;  and  it  was  C.  that 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  at  the 
nocturnal  meeting  held  immediately  after  the 
private  examination  before  Annas  (Jn  IS24,  Mt 
2657"b6).  The  procedure  under  C.'s  presidency  was 
a  travesty  of  justice,  and  while  they  *  sought  false 
witness  against  him,5  Jesus  kept  silence ;  even 
when  challenged  by  C.  to  speak, — till  the  latter, 
despairing  of  establishing  any  relevant  charge  by 
means  of  witnesses,  solemnly  adjured  Jesus  to  say 
whether  He  was  'the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.'  At 
once  the  mif .nit-ring  answer  came  (although  the 
speaker  know  ilia;  He  would  have  to  seal  His 
lo-liuiony  with  His  blood),  whereupon  C.,  with  an 
udecTiAiLon  of  pious  horror,  rent  his  garments, 
saying,  '  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy  .  .  .  What 
think  ye  ? J  —  to  which  '  they  answered,  He  is 
worthy  of  death,'— a  sentence  that  was  ratified 
next  morning  at  a  formal  meeting  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  (Mt  271-2;  Jn  IS28)^  After  tins  C.  is  only 
once  mentioned  by  name  in  the  NT  (Ac  46),  associ- 
ated with  '  as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the 
high  priest '  in  the  trial  of  Po^er  and  John ;  but  in 
all  probability  he  is  '  the  high  priest '  of  Ac  517- 21»  ™ 
71  Q\  who  continues  to  persecute  the  Church. 

J.  A.  M'CLYMONT. 

CAIN  (j'p),  Firstborn  of  the  first  pair  (Gn  41). 
As  murderer  C.  marks  a  further  stage  in  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  fallen  race,  while  he  also 
foreshadows  its  material  progress.  The  name, 
which  J  derives  from  the  mother's  joyful  ex- 
clamation at  the  *  acquisition 3  of  a  man-child  (m$ 
procure),  may  also  have  suggested  the  secondary 
notion  of  the  man  of  blood  (pp  a  spear).  A  tiller 
of  the  soil  (42),  C.  offered  a  sacrifice  of  the  produce 
of  the  earth  (48),  which,  however,  was  not  viewed 
by  God  with  acceptance  (45).  The  ground  of  the 
divi :  i  •  <V  -  •  Vi ;  -i  n  e  has  commonly  been  sought  in 
the  ui'v.no^  of  i:ic  offering,  or  in  rN  ' 

worthlessness, — in  the  latter  case,  calioi 
he  withheld  his  best,  or  because  of  the  insufficiency 
of  a  sacrifice  without  blood ;  but,  while  the  spirit 
of  C.  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  expressed  itself 
in  delay  and  niggardliness,  the  text  does  not  carry 
ii-<  I>L \orul  the  prophetic  idea  that  the  offering, 
(win;:  TO  I'M  character  and  inward  disposition  of 
C.,  could  not  please  God  (cf.  He  II4).  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  God  intimated  Hi^  rejection  of 
the  sacrifice,  the  narrative  is  also  siJorit,  though 
the  analogy  of  the  primitive  history  suggests 
various  forms  of  the  revelation  -  '' *  •1\  ''4' 
audible  voice  of  God,  or  the  refusj !  •»  ,  )•  '  •••'  •:-,:- 
ing  fire.  Wrothful  and  dejected  at  the  slighting 
of  his  gifts,  C.  is  rebuked  by  God  (46-7),  who 
teaches  him  that  joy  (foiirivciio<s?)  is  the  reward 
of  well-doing,  but  tl\o  penally  of  "•  •<»•:,  "  >"r  I1'-- 
iompljiliuM  to  fur!  her  am.*  'Jfhegi:'!  oi  i!,->  ::.i  •; 
cuiii  is  ,'i-r^ravMcd  by  premeditation  in  LXX  and 

*  So  substantially  the  received  text  and  rendering.  Many 
ir."lm  «-.i  >"«.-  translate:  *Is  it  not  so  that,  whether  thou 
l.r.-;.,'  i,  -r  £  .T-,  or  bring  them  not,  sin  lies  at  the  door?*— but 
do  violence  to  the  key-word  (n^)  without  any  clear  gain  t-o 
the  sense.  LXX  reads :  6t/x  i«»  £p83s  trpoo-Myxvis*  tpOZs  $s  ^ 
Sj  /  ¥•„  Vu-aan; ;  f.tr' %y.c<,\— a  variation  got  by  slightly  changing  a 
vroi  (1 111  tJ<o  Tleb  ('  ai  t rie  door'),  but  this  reading  seems  to  misf 
the  point  by  diM.xn oring  tue  fault  in  ceremonial  irregularity. 
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other  versions,  where  C.  is  represented  as  inviting 
Abel  to  go  with  Mm  into  the  field  (48).     As  the 
motive  of  the  murder,  jealousy  is  sufficient,  without 
following  Jewish  scholastics  m  sup 
about  religion  or  property.    More  •  ,  • 

Adam,  C.  would  conceal  his  guiJ  fc,  but  is  convicted 
by  the  voice  of  the  shed  blood  which  cries  from  the 
ground  (410)  ;  and,  agreeably  to  his  deeper  guilt, 
the  curse  which  is  upon  the  earth,  by  which  it  had 
been  made  an  instrument  of  punishment,  is  further 
*•*  ;;.;-i!  :»r.o,l  (412).  Adam  is  driven  from  Eden,  Cain 
from  ,  ",•  1-:.v.  Yfraid  for  his  life,  which  he 
feels  ",!  .  k  •/  :.<>.  C.  is  vouchsafed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  threat  of  a  sevenfold  vengeance  and 
of  a  special  sign  (41B).  By  the  sign  has  been 
understood  a  ml-:  i-V  •  •:•  ''in  confirmation  of 
the  promise  of  ,  ;»  .  •  •»  a  reiterated  miracle 
which  in  time  «".  ••  .  i  ;  deter  or  terrify  an 
assailant,  e.g.  a  lightning  flash,  or  intermittent 
signs  of  leprosy  ;  but  the  idea  rather  appears  to 
be  that  a  perm,"  •  <.!_'•  "•  i  1  brand  was  imprinted, 
which  would  •  •  >  '  ,  \  ,«  to  his  kind,  to  whom 
by  report  Ms  crime,  and  the  will  of  God  concern- 
ing him,  were  sufficiently  known.  It  is  further 
related  that  C.  went  forth  into  the  land  of  Nod  or 
Wanderland  (416),  v  li-»io.  cop-I^irM;.-  «  •  ,  '•  ••  'I1 
OT  social  ideals,  iTpo:  \  ..ii  r  M.OMU  ».  ,  ,  ,  •  ••*  - 
ism,  the  first  city  is  built  by  the  first  murderer  (417). 
The  NT  allusions  to  C.  (besides  He  II4  ;  1  Jn  312, 
Jude11)  are  very  general,  referring  simply  to  the 
spirit  of  his  lite  as  the  antithesis  to  Christian 
faith  and  brotherly  love.  The  vindication  of  C. 
was  undertaken  by  the  Caimtes  (cf.  Epiphanius 
adv.  Hcereses,  i.  3,  38),  who  lepieMinUMl  Mm  a? 
possessed  of  a  dignity,  power,  ^rid  cu  huh  ten  mom 
superior  to  Abel  —  a  phenomenon  winch  is  noi 
without  its  i»j  i  ;!!•"!-  ii  inui'.ssin  plons  for  the 


jicinjr  otbu-»  of  Cnii^iifuiHy.  The  many  problems 
raised  by  the  nnii;iii\o  were  a  fertile  theme  for 
the  Jewish  rabbis.  The  tradition  that  C.  was 
slain  by  ail  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Lamech,  who 
mistook  him  for  a  wild  beast,  and  thereafter  killed 
his  youthful  son  who  had  misled  him,  is  a  fanciful 
structure  reared  by;  the  same  hands  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Lamech's  wild  song. 

The  history  of  C.  and  Abel  belongs  in  substance 
to  the  Jahwistic  section  of  the  Pentateuch  (  J,  Dill- 
mann's  C),  which  may  be  concisely  described  as  a 
bot:v  of  i  i  adition  edited  in  the  light  of  prophetic 
ie\rlaiiou.  That  the  story  was  not  fourul  by  the 
writer  in  its  present  setting,  but  was  transferred 
by  him  from  a  later  situation  to  the  primeval 
period,  is  argued  on  various  grounds  —  that  its  dis- 
tinction of  farmer  and  shepherd,  and  also  of  fruit- 
ofTerings  and  animal  sacrifices,  cannot  have  been 
primitive,  much  less  the  building  of  a  city,  and 
especially  that  it  assumes  the  existence  on  the 
ewrih  ol  a  widely-distributed  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  none  of  the 
problems  are  absolutely  insoluble,  with  the  pre- 
suppositions of  the  history  as  it  lies  before  us. 
Possibly,  Assyriology  may  throw  more  light  on 
the  question  by  discovering  fresh  points  of  con- 
tact "between  the  OT  and  th  •  '  ..'  •  ."«»••  i  :-  <  :!:•- 
tions.  According  to  Budde,  it  :•<<'••-  \i  <  i,  o  i  lir 
Imais  of  hints  in  the  genealoj.¥i'  ^  ;  n-1  ji;ilM;i:<lm1 
narratives.  What  remains  insal"-1'  •••  li\,»ni:<Mn 
is  the  prophetic  inspiration  manifested  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  God's  holiness  and  long-suffering,  in 
the  analysis  of  the  guilty  heart,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  rapid  djflvMOTi  of  the  principle  of  4n, 
and  its  tendency  to  steadily  inci  easing  hemousaiess 
as  manifested  in  outward  act. 

LITBHATTRB  —  See  esp  Dillmann,  Genesis  ;  Delitzsch,  New 
Com.  on  Genesis;  Budde,  fiibhftche  (7rge$cfnchte;  Ryle,  Early 
Vs*-*"***-  -/»  **  s*  —  „»»  por  Jewish  speculation,  Eisenmenger, 

•   .  W.  P.  PATERSON. 


CAINAN  (Kowdp,  WH  Kao^).—  1.  The  son  oi 
Enos  and  father  of  Mahalaleel  (Lk  337-38).  See 
KENAN.  2.  The  son  of  AV,n\aJ  (Lk  3a6,  which 
follows  LXX  of  Gn  lu  •  I1--J.  The  name  is 
"•  j,  .'  i'  "  •  r  TIeb.  text  of  the  last  two  passages. 


CAKE.  —  See  BREAIX 


CALAH  (r&2).  —  The  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in 
Gn  1011  as  having  been  founded  by  Mmiod,  or  by 
Asshur  ;  for  the  rendering  of  the  BVm  *  Out  of 
that  land  went  forth  Asshur,'  is  by  many  scholars 
preferred  to  that  of  the  RV  text,  (  Out  of  that  land 
he  (i.e.  Mmrod)  went  forth  into  Assyria.'  C,  is 
here  spoken  of,  together  with  Nineveh,  Rehoboth- 
Ir,  and  Resen,  as  having  been  built,  accoiding  to 
Heb.  tradition,  in  the-  ."  i*  '  ,••  -•  "  \  •  history. 

This  city  of  C.  was  •*  .••  i:«  ,  ,••  .  •  ,  <  es  which 
together  lonno'l  I  lie  lr,:<rt»  city  of  Nineveh.  Its 
rums  were  (  i-<o\»"r(i  by  Layard  beneath  the 
mounds  which  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Nimrud, 
lying  some  20  miles  S.  of  Mneveh-Kouyunjik,  and 
occupying  the  S.  portion  of  the  V-shaped  piece  of 
country  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Greater  2ab. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  passage  in 
Genesis  is  that  Nineveh  and  tne  adjacent  towns 
were  founded  at  an  age  long  previous  to  the  time 
of  Abraham.  But  we  gather  from  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  that  the  real  founder  of  Nineveh  was 
Shalmaneser  I.  (B.C.  1300),  and  that  he  was  the 
builder  of  C.  (Kalhu),  the  southern  suburb  of  the 
great  Assyr.  capital.  C.,  after  the  death  of  its 
founder,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
neglect  until  the  days  of  \:-,r-'!M/"-;,.n  (c.  B.C. 
880),  who  pinctii  ally  rebuilt  it.  He  surrounded  it 
with  a  massive  wall,  on  the  N.  side  of  which  alone 
are  the  traces  of  58  towers.  He  erected  in  it 
beautiful  temples  and  palaces;  by  a  canal  he  led 
the  water  of  the  Greater  Zab  into  the  midst  of  the 
city,  and  adorned  its  banks  with  lovely  fruit- 
gardens  and  vineyards.  But  the  principal  building 
of  aH  seems  to  have  been  his  own  palace  (called 
the  N.T^T.  |>ulfU(-\  ,'!•<»  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  siijfm'b  yjiv-M-'n  !"-,  representing  the  king  en- 
gaged in  his  duties  as  priest  and  warrior.  The 
remains  of  these  splendid  works  of  art  were  care- 
fully excavated  under  the  superintendence  of 
Layard,  George  Smith,  and  Rassam  ;  and  they 
present  to  the  visitor  of  the  British  Museum  the 
most  striking  extant  memorial  of  the  art  and 

s  ""  ••  of  the  ancient  \  •  's-'-ln.  To 
•  N.W.  palace,  x  ir-  i.sni:*  -••  M.,  son 
and  successor  of  Assur-na?ir-pal,  built  another 
palace,  known  as  the  central,  in  which  was 
found  the  famous  'black  obelisk/  containing  the 
memorials  of  Shalmaneser,  and  the  inscription 
beginning  with  the  -words  that  have  been  de- 
ciphered as  'tribute  of  Jehu  son  of  Omri.J  This 
was  also  the  palace  and  residence  of  the  Tiglath- 
pileser  of  whom  we  read  in  Scripture.  But  it  was 
pulled  down  by  Esar-haddon  (B.C.  681),  who  used 
the  materials  to  eiect  his  own,  the  S.W.,  palace; 
and  a  fourth  smaller  building,  on  the  S.E.,  was 
begun  by  Assur-itil-ilani,  the  last  but  one  of  the 
Assyr.  kings. 

All  these  buildings  were  raised  upon  the  huge 
I  nl.'s'i'-1  "11  a  gigantic  terrace  made  of  bricks  and 
us'-'  ii.  \\  •  !i  stone,  40  feet  above  the  river  bed,  at  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  city  wall.  The  old  river  bed 
must  have  flowed  close  by  the  W.  side  of  this  vast 
structure,  access  to  which,  on  the  city  side,  was 
obtained  by  steps.  The  size  of  the  terrace  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  fact  of  the  mound  m  ensuring 
G"Q  voids  (X.  and  S.)  by  400  (E.  and  W),  while  the 
inoemd  m  its  X.  W.  corner  forms  a  hill  140  feet  high. 

After  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  we  hear  nothing  more 
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of  C.  in  history.  The  work  of  exploring  its 
wonderful  mounds,  and  of  ,  \  <»*,!"  ;.  its  treasures, 
will  always  be  associated  \  .  •  >  name  of  the 
famous  discoverer  of  the  site,  Sir  H.  Layard. 

L.  iSiiiiuiK— Rciir.uler,  COT*'  Biehra,  EWB;  Smith,  D^; 
Siijcj,  /.'  JJ/,  mid  l'<i'r.  J*al  ;  and  the  art.  ASSYRIA. 

H.  E.  RYLE. 

C&L&MOL&LUS  (A  KaXa/^wXaXos,  B  KaXaAtw/caXos), 
F  ,T"  \  <'',;•.  i  i  (, lace-name,  piobably  due  to  a 
!>;:/  »:  ,-k,j  •  <,-  :;  •!•  two  names  Lod  and  Hadid 
i  '  .  •  :i  » v  L  Ai...  ..',  A65,  'A^5;  cf.  Neh  737). 

ClLAMUS,™-See  REED. 


CALCOL  (fc$3).— A  Judahite,  a  descendant  of 
Zerah  (1  Ch  2s),  otherwise  described  in  1 K431  (where 
AV  has  Chalcol)  as  a  son  of  Mahol,  famous  for 
wisdom,  but  surpassed  by  Solomon. 

CALDRON*— See  FOOD. 

CALEB  (ai?:?,  XaX^S)  is  one  of  the  numerous  words 
in  OT  which  are  used  both  as  the  name  of  an 
individual  and  the  eponym  of  a  family  or  clan. 
Ace.  to  the  narrative  of  Nu  13.  14,  C.  was  (alike 
in  JE  and  P)  one  of  the  men  sent  by  Moses  to 
*  spy  out  *  the  land ;  in  JE  he  is  the  only  one  of 
the  spies  who  dissents  from  the  opinion  that  the 
Canaamtes  were  too  strong  to  oe  conquered; 
and  to  him  alone  is  exemption  granted  from  the 
sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  Promised  Land 
(Nu  1424).  In  P,  Joshua  is  also  named  as  one  of  the 
spies ;  both  are  equally  faithful,  and  both  have 
praise  and  promises  bestowed  upon  them  (Nu  1430). 
JE5-  imr"  liMi.  which  is  the  older,  is  followed  in 
Dt  i'--"  " .  and  Jos  14  6"14  (where  the  words  '  and 
concerning  thee'  [v.6]  seem  to  be  an  editorial 
addition).  In  the  last-named  passage,  C.  at  the 
age  of  £5  claims  from  Joshua  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  Nu  1424,  and,  in  answer  to  his 
application,  has  Hebron  and  the  neighbouring  hill- 
country  assigned  to  him,  *  because  that  he  wholly 
followed  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel.' 

The  chief  interest  of  the  name  C.  centres,  how- 
ever, in  its  use  as  the  oi»on>  rn  of  the  great  family 
of  the  Kalibbites  (CaloUie-).  The  latter  name  is 
most  probably  to  be  explained  as  an  instance  of 
totemism.  The  Kalibbites  were  a  dog-tribe  (2^3= 
dog).  While  the  K.  became  eventually  one  of  the 
most  important  constituents  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
C.  is  truly  represented  in  1  S  25s  (Nabal  of  the 
house  of  C.)  3014  (the  Negeb  of  C.)  as  distinct 
from  Judah,  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chronicler 
traces  C.'s  descent  to  the  patriarch  Judah  (1  Ch  24- 
c.9.  isff.  42ff.)j  an(j  makes  Jerahmeel  his  elder  brother. 
The  difference  between  the  oiigiual  and  the 
ultimate  relation  of  C.  to  Judah  explains  these 
divergent  accounts  of  C.'s  descent,  which  are  found 
in  different  document*  be  Vising 'Quiff  Mk-si  periods 
and  dominated  In-u  ("OIOTIL  *POI  i\o-.  Wiile,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Chronicler  makes  him  a  descendant 
of  Judah,  he  is  called  by  JE,  theKenizzite  (Nu3212, 
Jos  146-  14),  or  son  01  Kenaz,  like  Othniel  his 
younger  brother  (Jos  1517,  Jg  I13  39* u).  This  Kenaz 
appears  in  Gn  3640'  4a  among  the  tribes  of  Edom, 
andin'»/~  •  \-  u  \\  *\  ",  ".'Kid  the  grandson  of 
Esau.  !  <>•  [>  -•:•,!»  •  v  '!,••;.;  ion  of  Galeb-ephratah 
1  Ch  224,  see  GENEALOGY. 

Taking  all  the  data  together,  the  course  of 
events  was  proKiLIy  something  like  this.  The 
Kalibbites,  scpaiai  injr  fiom  the  main  stock  of  the 
Kenizzites,  11  ho  had.  Llioir  settlements  on  Mt.  Seir, 
penetrated  into  the  hill-country  of  S.  Canaan  as  far 
as  Hebron.  Their  relations  with  Judah  were  more 
or  less  friendly  afc  the  time  of  i1.-.  <  ••  i  j  <  -\  and 
ultimately  they  coalesced  with  ;  '1,11  •  •  >  j,;  .came 
to  "be  reckoned  as  one  of  its  chief  clans.  The 
statements  that  C.  alone  spoke  hopefully  of  the 


prospect  of  conquering  Canaan  (Nu  1330),  and  that 
he  afterwards  received  Hebron  as  the  reward  of  his 
faith  (Jos  1414),  may  contain  a  reminiscence  oi 
the  circumstance  that  the  Kalibbites  penetrated 
into  Canaan  directly  from  the  S.,  and  before  the 
advent  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  name  of  C. 
may  still  survive  in  the  Wady  el-Kulab,  10  miles 
S.  of  Hebron. 

LITERATURE.  —  Driver,  LOT  58.  77,  103.  Dt.  25  f.;  Moore,  Jua 
SOL;  VV.  E.  Smith,  OTJG*  279  n.,  402,  ~      ~ 
A  rah  200,  210  .  Budde,  Richt.  u.  Sam,  4  ff.  , 
ct  Fam   Jvoi  ,  and  Comp.  d.  Hex  337  f.  ;   Kuenen,  Rel   Isr 
i.  135  ffM  176  ff.;  Graf,  der  Stwmm  Simeon,  16-18;  Benzmger, 
Heb.  Arch.  293  ff.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

CALENDAR.—  See  TIME. 

CALF,  GOLDEN  CALF.—  i.  The  use  of  the  word 
*calf  in  EV  to  designate  the  images  of  Aaron 
and  Jeroboam  is  somewhat  m'-h  aui:  ^r.  The  Heb. 
writers  invariably  (for  Hos  lu°  see  beiow)  employ 
for  this  purpose  the  word  ^ay  'dgel,  which,  however, 
like  t.1  -•  ""  fern,  n^y  'eglah,  has  a 

wider      A  ,  our  calf.     Thus  we  read  of 

an  'eglafi^t  three  years  old  (Gn  159),  and  of  another 
giving  milk  (Is  721,  cf.  Hos  1011,  Jer  5011  RV).  A 
comparison  of  Jer  3118  with  Jg  1418,  where  the 
reference  is  to  a  young  bull  and  a  young  cow 
respectively,  of  an  age  to  be  broken  :o  '.  i  o  jjVij/ii, 
shows  conclusively,  apart  from  con-si.c:  .o-ii 
drawn  from  the  study  of  comparative  religion, 
that*^^is  thei.]i;vo;»iiiiio  term  for  a  young  bull 
just  arrived  at  iniuuiiiy.  It  is  a  mistake,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote 
the  images  in  question  is  due  either  to  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers,  or  to  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  the  images  themselves  (so  most  recently 
Bacon,  Triple  Trad,  of  the  fixodus,  p.  134,  who 
would  translate  '  little  bull  ').  The  feeling  of  con- 
tempt which  Hosea  undoubtedly  entertained  to- 
wards the  bull-worship  of  his  countrymen  has 
usually  been  detected  in  the  unique  fein.  mty 
px  n>3  Hos  10s  MT.  But  the  MT  is  here  certainly 
at  fault  ;  for  not  only  do  the  LXX  and  Pesh.  ver- 
sions preserve  the  sing.,  but  the  repeated  occur- 
rence of  the  sing.  masc.  suffix  in  the  rest  of  the 
verse  i:ir:*-':,\  V\  points  to  the  usual  hiy  as  the 
origin.'  :  ••;  "  ..  In  the  LXX  the  tendering  is 
uniformly  ^c6crxos,  except  in  the  books  of  Kings 
where  the  fern.  ^aXts,  a  heifer,  is  adopted.  The 
reason  for  this  procedure  may  perhaps  be  found  m 
the  desire  of  the  translator  or  translators  of  this 
part  of  the  OT  to  avoid  the  use  of  At6o-^os,  as  sug- 
gesting to  Egyptian  readers  the  sacred  bulls  of 
Memphis  and  Helippolis.  Herodotus  and  other 
G-reek:  writers,  as  is  well  known  1  •  *  •  '  J  «  the 
latter  as  At6o-%oi,  and  in  the  LAA.  resell  the 
word  is  applied  to  Apis  (*o  *Aircs  .  ,  ,  &  /t<5<r^os  <row 
Jer  2615  [MT  4615]).  The  occurrence  of  the  fern. 
in  To  I5  (TT;  Bc£a\  TV  SajudXec,  Cod.  B—  but  Cod.  K  rf 
jtt<5crxv  KT\)  is  to  be  explained  by  the  favourite 
substitution  of  n^u  for  f?^  by  Jewish  doctors  (see 
esp.  Dillm.  in  Sitzungsber.  d.  Berl.  AJcad.,  June 
1881,  on  *  Baal  with  a  fern,  article  '  —  cf.  Ro  II4  and 


i.  AEON'S  GOLDEN  BULL.  —  One  of  the  most 
important  incidents  which  Heb.  tradition  has 
preserved  of  the  wanderings  is  that  which  now 
occupies  the  32nd  chap,  of  Exodus.  A  very 
cursory  examination  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  narrative  in  its  present  form  cannot  be  the 
product  of  a  single  pen.  Thus  (a]  the  author  of 
w.9'14  cannot  be  the  author  of  w.80'8*;  (b)  v.M 
cannot  have  been  written  by  the  same  hand  as 
v.^4  ;  (c)  if  the  chapter  is  a  unity,  the  evident  sur- 
prise of  Moses  in  vv.18-  1J>  is  inexplicable  after  the 
explanation  in  w.7-  8.  Without  going  fuither  into 
the  details  of  the  analysis  —  which  in  this  part  oi 
Exodus  is  exceedingly  difficult  —  we  may  simply 
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remark  that  the  main  strand  of  the  narrative  is 
almost  certainly  from  the  pen  of  the  Ephraimite 
historian,  E.  Additions  thereto  have  been  drawn 
from  the  other  prophetic  source,  J,  not  without 
some  modifications  from  the  pen  of  the  redactor  of 
the  two  narratives.  The  main  point  to  note  is 
that  the  historicity  of  the  incident  is  attested  by 
our  oldest  sources,  and  confirmed  by  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  who  based  his  own  narrative  (Dt  97- 
I021)  on  these  sources,  frequently,  indeed,  using  their 
ipsissima  verba  (see  parallel  columns  in  Driver's 
JDeut.  pp.  113,  114).  This  conclusion  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  the  narrative  in  re- 
ceiving its  final  lucrary  form  may  have  absorbed 
some  reflection  of  the  religious  sympathies  of  the 
writers  (see  below). 

The  follou  inir  is  a  resume  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  njir::i;iic  as  now  presented: — Becoming 
iiriij-Ji  "i!  under  the  continued  absence  of  their 
!,"'(',  !:<  people  prevail  on  Aaron  to  make  a  god 
(nvrSfrt)  which  should  go  before  them.  With  the 
material  famished  by  the  golden  T*"ri.:-  of  i>< 
women  and  children  *a  molten  <•;  '  !^  1,1  •  !•»•:«•: 
(the  details  of  the  process  are  obscure),  before 
which  an  altar  is  built,  and  to  which,  as  a  symbol 
of  J""— see  esp.  v.6  *  to-morrow  is  a  feast  to  J"J — 
divine  honours  are  paid.  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
tells  of  J'"s  anger,  of  Moses '  "  :  :'  •  "on, 

of  Aaron's  truly  Oriental  .  •  •  •  'i..  t  of 
the  destruction  of  the  calf  (here  again  the  process 
is  difficult  to  explain),  and  of  3000  of  its  wor- 
shippers. The  uncertainty  which  prevails  with 
regard  to  the  reading  and  rendering  of  v.4  (see  the 
Comm.  in  loc.)  renders  it  impossible  to  speak 
positively  as  to  the  construction  of  the  imajrc. 
A  comparison  of  v.4  with  v.20,  and  of  both  with 
other  passages  where  similar  images  and  their 
manufacture  are  described,  such  as  Dt  7s5,  Is  3022 
4019  4410  ff-  etc.,  seems  to  point  to  a  wooden  core 
overlaid  with  gold  (cf .  what  is  said  below  of  the  bulls 
of  Jeroboam).  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  the 
image  was  no  doubt  life-size  or  over,  as  is  sug- 
gested both  by  the  amount  of  gold  provided  and  by 
the  fact  that  Aaron  built  an  altar  before  it  (v.5). 
Much in^enuitj  *  «•  -1:  .;  \  •••!•"•  T  *••  'he endeavour 

to  explain  the  i >     (•  ••     ••  enumerated 

in  v.2".  The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to 
be  that  after  the  core  had  been  charred  and 
burned,  the  casing  of  gold  (Dt  7s5,  Is  3022)  was 
reduced  to  minute  fragments  (f  dust*  Dt  921)  by  a 
process  of  crushing  similar  to  that  employe!  at  the 
present  day  by  tne  poorer  classes  IT*  the  r«*i  in 
the  preparation  of  cement  from  broken  pottery  * 
(cf.  L)n  2M  w).  As  a  supreme  mark  of  contempt, 
the  *  dust '  thus  obtained  was  cast  *  upon  the  brook 
that  descended  out  of  the  mount  (ace.  to  an 
interesting  detail  supplied  by  Dt  921),  and  the 
children  of  Israel  made  to  drink  of  it  (cf.  the 
analogous  procedure,  Nu  S28  ff*). 

Deterring  to  a  later  stage  the  question  as  to  the 
origin,  Egyptian  or  other,  of  this  so-called  '  calf - 
worship/  we  must,  before  passing  from  the  incident 
of  Ex  32,  refer  to  the  problem,  raised  bjr  recent 
criticism,  of  the  original  connexion  and  historical 
purpoi  t  of  the  narrative.  The  key  to  the  simplest 
solution  of  the  problem  is  that  furnished  by  the 
account  in  Dt  108- 9  of  the  separation  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  for  the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  priestly 
office.  The  introductory  phrase  *at  that  time,' 
v.8,  refers,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  to  the  incidents 
recorded  in  ch.  9.  Now,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  great  prophetic  history -book,  as  it 
lav  before  the  author  of  Dt,  contained  much 
which  the  final  redactor  excised  to  make  way  for 
the  divergent  and  ampler  details  of  P,  the  sugges- 

*  The  pottery  la  reduced  to  fine  dust  by  rolling  a  large  stone 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  fragments,  as  may  be  seen  any 
rummer  in  the  Birket  es-Sultan  at  Jerusalem. 


tion  seems  most  reasonable,  that  Ex  32  in-  it& 
original  connexion  formed  the  introduction  to  JE's 
account  of  the  consecration  of  the  tribe  of^  Levi  to 
the  priesthood.  The  priestly  .  TCI  i>,a  1 1\  o.  in  short, 
was  represented  in  JE  as  1  »c  re  »•.•,•  H  bestowed 
by  J"  on  the  sons  of  Levi  for  their  fidelity  to  his 
cause  at  an  fJ-in-.^c1  Ui'it  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
wanderings.  Tne  use  of  the  standing  expicssion 
for  the  priestly  consecration  (°3  t  vb&)  in  Ex  %2P 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  *  blessing  * 
(v.29)  that  was  about  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  tribe 
(cf.  also  Dt  S38' 9  where  we  have  probably  another 
reference  to  the  incidents  of  Ex  32). 

While  regarding  the  oxpLi'iiition  just  given  of 
the  main  purport  of  the  narniiive  in  its  original 
connexion  as  the  most  probable,  we  would  not  seek 
to  deny  that  other  motives  may  also  have  influ- 
enced the  early  narrators.  No  Ephraimite  writer 
of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
pio:  belie  1 11!  i  IP  rig,  could  have  committed  to  writ- 
ing "t  ho  ITU.'J-  on;  o.  tlio  polflcn  calf  without  penning, 
at  the  same  time,  an  implicit  condemnation  of  the 
recognised  worship  of  Northern  Israel.  That  the 
narratives  of  Ex  32  and  1  K  1226flf-  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  is  plain  from  the  almost 
identical  words  with  which  the  images  are  intro- 
duced (Ex  32s,  1  K  IS28*,  cf.  Neh  918),  Indeed  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  author  of  Ex  328  de- 
liberately chose  the  unusual  plural  construction 
(^yn  .  .  ,  ,-£«)  in  order  to  make  his  covered 
polemic  more  pointed.* 

iii.  THE  BULLS  OF  JEEOBOAM  I. — The  cardinal 
passage,  1  K  IS26'88  (cf.  2  Ch  II14- 1B),  is  by  every 
token  to  be  assigned  to  the  Deuteronomic  compiler 
of  the  book  of  Kings,  who  flourished  c.  B.C.  600 
(see  Driver,  LOT1 183 ;  Kittel,  op.  cto.9  Eng.  tr.  ii. 
211-212).  Whether  the  compiler  is  here  building 
on  an  older  written  foundation  or  not,  the  passage 
•  *<  ""  '  ".  bears  the  stamp  of  ;"••!'  *",<  "'"-I  >  ; 
i  is  perfectly  natural  JI-M!  :•  i"  i  ;;'! '  . 

Jeroboam  found  that,  despite  the  success  ot  his 
revolution  politically,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  with 
its  numerous  priesthood  and  no  doiibl  fcupo-m;: 
ritual,  still  exercised  an  irresistible  mi  not  ion  foi 
the  worshippers  from  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
•T'-'^.-ilU  ,;i('i:-li'i/  ?i  K':I<!:"H  in  favour  of  the 
I  >:  \  i  .  r  ..;  in-!-1;.  :f  --u  !•  -o;  Jo::*-  pilgrimages  were 

'O'-O1     i1'  K'.J-.'i"1!".  'n  f(  I     '»   I!L«»lf<'O:'l|     "«i  IO  lill.-.' 

measures  to  provide  a  <o,fc|  vr-r;:iij"  •  »n  »  s  n  - 
tuary  or  sanctuaries  that  might  retain  the  more 
devout  of  his  subjects  within  his  kingdom.  While 
thus  maintaining  (against  Stade,  G-eschichte,  i.  352) 
the  essential  accuracy  of  the  compiler's  estimate 
of  Jeroboam's  principal  motive,  we  would  by  no 
means  exclude,  •  <  •  •  "  •  factor  in  the  case, 

the  desire — on  "•    • .      -  •  exclusive  stress — 

to  pose  as  the  protector  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries 
and  the  patron  of  their  priests,  to  whom  Jeroboam 
may  have  looked  for  political  support.  Indeed  it 
is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  Northern 
priestk-^od  had  already  bo^im  to  realise  that  the 
i  (Mimic  of  Solomon  must  inevitably  make  for  the 
<•<  'ii'rjili^ir1,)!!  of  the  cultus,  and,  like  the  priest- 
hood of  Babylonia  in  the  case  of  Cyrus,  they  may 
have  been  among  the  first  to  welcome  the  new 
sovereign. 

We  can  also  understand  the  motives  that  led  to 
tne  selection  of  Bethel  and  Dan  as  the  chief  seats 
of  the  rival  worship.  The  former  recommended 
itself  as  having  been,  from  time  immemorial  (Gn 

*Thia  suggestion  holds  good  whether  we  translate  OM*?N 
in  the  above  passages  by  *  God '  or  by  *  gods/  On  the  construc- 
tion of  **K  with  a  plur.  vK,  see  Driver,  Deut.  p.  65 ;  Strack's 
excursus  in  his  Genesis,  pp.  67-68 ;  T5a  adissin,  $twd.  z.  scrriif 
7?  *''  liO',*  fftfrft*?*  note  pp.  55-57.  If  we  mi  «-r  render  'pro'Is  ' 
•  ( n  clrnrh  vu>  '  *-e  of  the  phrase  in  1  K  is  the  older,  for  (as 
Iv  ,•"'  J'a-,  pn  r>;od  out,  Hist,  of  the  Heb.,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  212)  it  is 
oniv  in  the  ruse  of  Jeroboam,  and  not  in  the  case  of  Aaron,  that 
.ho  ulnrul '  gods '  has  anv  meaning. 
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2819  356,  Hos  12M),  one  of  the  cMef  sanctuaries  of 
the  land,  and  ^  it  was  besides  conveniently  situated 
for  intercepting  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  the  sanctuary  of 
Bethel  continued  to  be  i!  i »  ".»;<• :- 1 ,  *  I  re  (see  esp. 
Am  713),  and  even  survive , '.  -«,  •'>.••'.,  '.,«••  a  century, 
until  finally  destroyed  during  th<5  reformation  of 
Josiah  (2  K  2316'19).  The  city  of  Dan  had  also 
from  the  generation  <-'««T. ,  •">  •"  '*u»  ;•  mquest  been 
a.  noted  sanctuary,  •  n«i  ,  «•  -1:1  commended 

it  as  the  religious  centre  of  the  tiibes  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  new  sanctu- 
ary, however,  did  not  survive  'the  captivity 
of  the  land'  (Jg  1830),  at  the  hand  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  B.C.  734 (2  K 1529),  although  Jo-i  ;*-n  *  *\*  ;»lvs 
of  *the  temple  of  the  golden  co'v  .  ,->  x.'"ff  s 
£}o6s),  as  if  its  ruins,  at  least,  were  still  standing 
in  his  day  ( Wars,  IV.  i.  1). 

"With  regard  to  the  size  and  construction  of 
Jeroboam's  bulls  we  have  no  precise  information. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  image  fashioned  by  Aaron, 
we  may  best  think  of  them  as  consisting  of  a 
wooden  core  overlaid  with  gold.  This  view  would 
be  considerably  si  ICT>  gl  hon  itl  could  we  be  sure  that 
the  obscure  word  DUJJ^  (Hos  86)  has  tho  meaning 
here  which  it  bears  in  the  Talmud,  viz.,  splinter*  or 
shavings  of  wood  (see  Wellhausen,  l)w  klwwn 
Prophet en>  in  loc.).*  They  were  probably  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  represented  a  young  out  full- 
grown  bulL  There  is  no  authority  for  supposing 
that  they  were  winged,  like  the  bulls  of  Assyria, 
or  were  copies  of  any  *  cherubic  emblem,'  whether 
in  Solomon's  temple  (so  Farrar,  Expositor,  viii. 
[1893]:  'Was  there  a  Golden  Calf  in  Dan?')  or 
elsewhere.  We  are  further  expressly  informed 
that  Jeroboam  *  set  the  one  in  Bethel,  and  the 
other  put  he  in  Dan  '(IK  1229).  The  view  recently 
put  forward  by  Klostermarm  in  his  Komm.  in  loo. 
{1887 ),  and  repeated  in  his  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr. 
(1896),  and  supported  by  Farrar  (ut  sup.),  that 
twtli  ii.i'iis-s  were  set  up  at  Bethel,  requires  un- 
to'irrii'ii,fil>!c  liberties  with  the  text,  and  is  contrary 
to  all  the  available  evidence  (cf.  Am  814,  To  I5  rep 
pfoxv  .  .  .  &  Mv  (K)}.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
thought  by  many  recent  scholars  that  the  bull 
bvmljoiN'ii  was  not  confined  to  the  two  great 
sanctuaries  already  mentioned.  Stade,  indeed, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  evidence  in 
Hosea  for  the  presence  of  bull-images  at  all  the 
more  important  sanctuaries  (ZATW,  1883,  p.  10). 
The  strongest  claim  is  perhaps  for  the  capital, 
Samaria  (Am  814  *  they  that  swear  by  the  sin  ofS.')t 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  city  or  the 
country  is  here  intended.  If  the  latter,  the  refer- 
ence would  be  to  the  image  at  the  chief  sanctuary 
at  Bethel.  The  same  form  of  worship  was  also,  in 
ili"  o  'MIOM  of  many,  i-ruc'lUcd  at  Beersheba  and 
(jii/jii  \MI  44  55  8»  Ho-,  1"  O15  1211  [Heb.12])4 

The  ritual  of  these  northern  sanctuaries  does  not 
seem  to  have  differed  much  from  that  of  the  great 
sanctuary  of  the  South  (see  an  exhaustive  presenta- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  Amos  and  Hosea  on  this 
point  by  Oettli  in  Greifswalder  Studien,  'Der 
Kultus  bei  Amos  xu  Hosea,'  1895).  The  jnio-ts. 
however— derisively  named  onp^  (' bine k-cofi I*-1*) 
by  Hosea  (10B)— were  recruited  from  all  the  tribes, 
not,  as  in  the  South,  from  the  tribe  of  Levi 
exclusively,  which  thing  was  an  offence  to  the 
histonan,  writing  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law  (1  K  1281,  2  K  235,  and  cf .  2  Ch 
II14  139).  Mention  is  made  of  various  kinds  of 

*Th«  Tai#.  Jonathan  renders  DU3B*  by  pm^  no:  'shavings 
of  (wooden)  boards/  Of.  Shdbbath  (ed.  Strack)  41  Q'fchn  jmu 
carpenters'  shavingrs. 

f  For  reff.  to  the  opinion  of  certain  Fathers  that  there  was  a 
calf  at  Gilffal,  see  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Twelve  Prophets,  i.  37. 

J  Jerome,  however,  is  too  explicit  with  his  bobus  immolantes, 
In  the  last  passage  cited. 


sacrifice,  although  not  of  human  sacrifice  (as  some 
would  interpret  Hos  132  tnx  VI^T,  see  the  Com- 
mentaries). This  passage  further  refers  to  tha 
practice  of  kissing  the  bulls  as  an  act  of  woiship, 
either  by  throwing  kisses  to  them  (as  in  Job  31^) 
or  by  actually  kissing  the  images,  as  the  Moslems 
do  the  'black  stone'  at  Mecca  (cf.  1  K  1918). 

iv.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BULL,  SYMBOLS.-— We 
have  deferred  to  this  stage  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  form  of  religious  symbolism.  It  is 
needless  to  occupy  space  with  proot  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  opinion  so  long  current  in  the  Church,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  that  we  have  here  a  species 
of  avowed  idolatry.  Whatever  abuses  may  have 
crept  in  at  a  later  period,  however  gross  may  have 
become  the  conceptions  of  the  people  regarding  the 
£<>H'*n  Li. Us,  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
ilipt  i!»cy  were  originally  a  sincere  attempt  to 
symbolise  the  true  covenant  God  of  Israel.  Whence, 
then,  did  the  Hebrews  derive  this  symbol  ?  How 
came  they  to  represent  the  Deity  under  the  form 
of  a  young  bull?  The  answer,  almost  uniformly 
given  from  the  days  of  Philo  and  the  early  fathers 
to  our  own,  has  been :  The  Hebrews  borrowed  this 
symbolism  from  the  Egyptians.  Now,  it  is  indeed 
a  striking  coincidence  that  both  Aaron  and  Jero- 
boam had  intimate  relations  with  Egypt  just 
before  they  fashioned  their  respective  images.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  Jeroboam  as  a  proteg6 
of  Shishak  or  Sheshonk  of  Egypt,  for  this  monarch 
claims  to  have  captured  cities  from  Central  as  well 
as  from  Southern  Palestine  in  the  course  of  the 
raid  referred  to  in  1  K  1425ff>.  Some  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  accepting  the  Egyp.  origin  of  the 
so-called  calf  or  bull  worship  are f these:  (a)  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  only  the  living  bulls  Apis 
and  Mnevis,  as  incarnations  of  Osiris  and  of  the 
Sun-god  respectively ;  (b)  it  would  have  been  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  speak,  as  Aaron  did,  of  the 
golden  calf  as  representing  the  God  that  brought 
the  Hebrews  up  out  of  Egypt,  had  the  iinnjio  Wri 
a  reflection  of  any  Egyp.  deity  ;  (c)  the  historical 
situation  of  1  K  12J^"  requires  that  the  new 
svmbolism  by  which  Jeroboam  hoped  to  consolidate 
his  kingdom  should  not  be  an  importation  from 
without,  but  something  genuinely  national.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  the  majority  of  the  more 
recent  writers  on  this  subject  prefer  to  seek^the 
origin  of  the  buH-symbolism  in  the  native  religious 
tendencies  of  the  Hebrews  themselves—tendencies 
which  they  shared  with  the  other  Semitic  peoples 
about  them.  Among  an  agricultural  people  there 
could  be  no  more  natural  symbol  of  strength  and 
vital  energy  than  the  young  bull.  The  leaning  to 
this  •  •  ',".  1g  -;. : .'  olism  was,  so  to  say,  in  the 
bloo  ..i  >  ,.••'-•  •, %  days  when  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hebrews  were  still  beyond  the  flood  (Jos  242). 
This  view  of  the  r :  '  !\  i  o  ;  "  •  of  the  so-called  bull- 
worship  has  been  j  •  >|  •  •  •  only  by  such  men  as 
Vatke  (Bibl.  Theol.  p.  398),  Kuenen  (Relig.  of 
Israel^  L  passim),  andlJuhm  (TheoL  d.  Propheten>  p. 
47),  but  by  more  conservative  scholars,  such  as 
Dillmann  (Exodus,  1880,  p.  337 ;  Handb.  d.  AT 
TheoL  1895,  pp.  98-9),  and  Baudissin,  in  Germany, 
and  hesitatingly,  in  our  own  country,  by  Kobertson 
(Early  Edig.  pp.  215-220,  where  a  full  discussion 
of  the  problem  will  be  found). 

v.  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PROPHETS  AMOS  AND 
HOSEA  TO  THE  BULL-SYMBOLS.— We  cannot  bring 
this  article  to  a  close  without  a  brief  reference  to 
this  topic.  However  excellent  Jeroboam's  in- 
tentions may  have  been  in  the  institution  of  the 
new  form  of  the  national  cultus,  and  however 
little  the  contemporary  representatives  of  Jahwism 
may  have  found  amiss  therein,  we  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  he,  unwittingly  it  may  be, 
sanctioned  a  declension  from  the  pure  teaching  of 
the  great  prophet  and  founder  of  Israel's  religion, 
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with  its  image)  ess  worship  of  J".  The  silence  of 
fche  earlier  prophets  is  a  fact,  explain  it  as  we  may. 
It  has  even  been  questioned  if  Amos  condemns  the 
bulls  of  the  northern  sanctuaries  (but  see  above  for 
Am  44  55).  Hosea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unable  to 
express  the  intensity  of  his  scorn  for  them.  He 
saw  what  his  predecessors  in  the  prophetic  office 
had  not  seen,  hou  ^;,r"  <  v,,.-  an  approach  to  the 
worship  of  the  I"1.'  '  •  "  i.-.  _v-  of  Canaan  the 
institutions  of  Jeroboam  had  provided.  This  wor- 
ship of  J"  by '  '  ' '  "*  .  on  a  gradual  assimi- 
lation of  the  that  of  Baal,  which 
now  threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  the  former.  Bull- 
symbohsr-  '•• ,  •.  •  T  ",  ,<  u  ">.;M'  •  ••  !»  i"I-v.o.-  -i  .. 
So  that  "  :  'i,  .  :  „  stice  to  Jeroboam,  we  may 
fairly  modify  the  sweeping  condemnation  passed 
upon  him  bv  the  later  biblical  writers,  imbued 
with  the  loltier  spiritual  teaching  of  Deut.,  we 
must  also  charge  mm  with  having  hindered,  not 
helped  forward,  the  divine  purpose  in  the  election 
of  Israel.  *  In  reality,  man  cannot  with  impunity 
bring  down  the  invisible  God  to  the  sphere  of  the 
visible  ;  he  thereby  empties  the  idea  of  God  of  its 
ethical  content ;  it  loses  for  him  its  sanctifying, 
elevating,  disciplining,  anc!  :-u,  ii\  l'\<:  •  ower ;  God, 

!  idol,  which 


This  is  amply 


for  him,  sinks  to  the  level  o.  ; 

makes  no  higher  demands  on  men. 

proved  by  the  history  of  the  No*  1 '  c 

its  image- worship  became  for  it  «•  i 

to    pass    over    into    genuine    '•  .       ,     •  ; ; 

heathenish,  secular  atmosphere  (Sinn)  and  heathen 

immorality  overpowered  it,  and  brought  about  the 

premature  dissolution  of   the  State'  (Billmann, 

Handbuch,  p.  167). 


T 

tlV  A, 


>K  -T; 


r   »...i   o-i  Exodus  and  Kings,  and 
:     i\-    •    •   (Religion  of  Israel  esp., 
",:;',,),  Schultz,  Smend,   and 
Di   '",.  •     '/',-•'•    .       "'V/'  1895,  pp  98-9, 166-7),  the 

foil,  special  works  may  be  consulted:  Of  the  older  writers 
Moncaeus,  Aaron  Purgatw  (in  Gritici  S&cri,  ix.,  a  brief  sum- 
mary is  given  by  Matt.  Poole  in  his  Synopsis  under  Ex  32) : 

r*     .•  ,  .      ^r          .,  •  •  -     ••    ,.    nj  .    r%-    A ;>_  ryr-if9f7t's   nri 

-,  »V,E" 

„'  a. 


34 ;  De  Aureis  .  .  .  Vitulis, 
tf  pp.  45-64.    O'lr' 
:  p.  53-58,  and  //."" 
* 


"  !f  '  '  i. ;  'i  '!  \,?'n  i'  1,0,  '  \'-!  •  , 
and  ms  arc.  'Kaio  yjoiaeries,) '  i"  /*/'*',  \  ,  {,  •,"  '  >  IVO*M. 
informing1  as  to  prevalence  of  bull-worship  among  the  Sem. 
tribes);  ^  Oo-ili,  '  Per  Kultus  bei  Amos  u.  Hosea'  in  Greifs- 
wald&r  Sf>i4ien,  lJsD.">,  pp.  1-34;  also  art.  'Calf 'in  Smith,  DJ3* 
(by  Farrar).  A.  K,  S.  KENNEDY. 

CALITIS  (A  KaX/ros,  B  KaXefrcu!?).— One  of  the 
Levites  who  undertook  to  repudiate  his  'strange 
wife,'  1  Es  9s8.  He  bore  a  second  name,  Golius 
(A  KI&XIOS,  B  KWJ/OS).  The  reading  of  B  is  Kwyoy, 
oCros  KaXetrafs,  KG  UaQcuos,  which  shot!  '  i-  •'•.'  •  '  s 
read,  as  Dr.  Swete  conjectuies,  ' 
^€7ra^a?os ;  but  this  is  an  emendation  of  the  Gr.  on 
the  part  of  B,  and  does  not  represent  the  original 
Heb.  of  Ezra,  as  a  comparison  with  Ezr  1023 
*  Kelaiah  (the  same  is  Kelita),  Pethahiah '  shows. 
A  Levite  of  the  same  name,  and  probably  the  same 
person,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  expounded 
the  Law,  1  Es  Q48  (KaXeiras= Kelita,  Neh  8\  where 
LXX  omits).  H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

CALKER.— To  calk  (or  caulk  as  the  spelling  has 
been  for  the  last  century),  from  calcare  *  to  tread/ 
is  to  stop  up  a  seam,  esp,  of  a  ship,  by  treading  or 
pressing  in  oakum  or  the  like.  Cf .  Dampier,  yoy. 
(1697),  *In  the  South  Seas  the  Spaniards  do  make 
Oakam  to  chalk  their  Ships,  with  the  husk  of  the 
Coco-nut.'  'Calker*  occurs  in  this  sense,  Ezk 
270. 27  ( j£eb.  pi?  »piqc,  AVm  '  stoppers  of  chinks '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CALL.— To  call  is  originally  to  *  shout,'  and  esp. 
to  shout  so  as  to  summon.  1.  Hence  one  of  its 
earliest  applications  is  to  invite,  now  aichaic  or 
obsolete,  but  found  in  AV,  as  2  S  1511  'with 
Absalom  went  two  hundred  men  out  of  Jerus.  that 


were  called'  (KV  'invited');  Jn  22  'And  both 
Jesus  was  called  (KV  *  bidden  '),  and  his  disciples, 
to  the  marriage'  ;  Rev  199  *  Blessed  are  they  which 
are  called  unto  (KV  'bidden  to')  'lie  >«!!ii<!<re 
supper  of  the  Lamb.*  2.  Closely  '.M'-'I'^.VII  VM> 
this  is  the  call  to  some  duty,  as  1  S  2815  '  I  have 
called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make  known  unto 
me  what  I  shall  do5;  esp.  by  God,  as  He  II8 
'Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a 
place';  Ac  13-  'Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  wlieieunto  I  have  called  tliem.' 
Then  the  word  is  used  particularly  and  technically 
of  the  Divine  call  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of 
redemption  ;  1  Co  I9  l  God  is  faithful,  by  whom 
ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  '  ;  whei  eupon  they  who  are  thus 
called  (having  obeyed  x  )  are  described  as  *  the 
called,'  1  Co  l^4  *  But  unto  them  which  are  called  ' 
(Gr.  aTLirois  S£  rots  /cX^rois,  RVm  'unto  the  called 
themselves/  Lightfoot  *to  the  believers  them- 
selves ').  See  CALLING.  3.  When  one  is  called  it 
is  often  by  name,  from  which  comes  the  idiom  to 
call  a  person  or  thing  so  and  so,  to  give  a  name  : 
Gn  lfi  *  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness 
he  called  Vi-  T  "  :  -2  S  62  '  the  ark  of  God  which  is 
called  by  :  V,  :  k,  even  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  that  sitteth  upon  the  cherubims  '  (KV  ;  see 
NAME).  And  according  to  a  usage  which  is  now 
archaic  if  not  obsolete,  the  calling  is  transferred 
from  the  person  or  thing  to  the  name,  as  Mt  I21 
'thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus';  Gn  3228  *Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel/ 
See  also  He  510  «  Called  (KV  '  named  ')  of  God  an 
high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec'  (Gr. 
wpocra'yopefoiv  [all]  'cxpire^-os  ihe  formal  and  solemn 
ascription  of  the  uile  to  Ilirn  to  whom  it  belongs, 
"addresse1  t  ""  '  ""  ""'  —  Westcott  in  loc.  It  ia 
a  public  «  r  •  \yopGfaw,  from  &yop&  the 
market-place)  ;  7U  *  and  not  be  called  after  the 
order  of  Aaron*  (X£yecr#cu,  *be  spoken  of  as/  KV 
*be  reckoned');  and  cf.  Ac  II26,  Ro  7s,  where 
is  tr.  *call'  (see  Sanday-Headlam  on 


&*  Some  phrases  demand  attention.  Call  again, 
i.e.  call  back  (see  AGAIN),  as  Bar  38S  *He  that 
sendeth  forth  light  and  it  goeth,  calleth  it  again/ 
Call  back=invite  to  return,  1  Es  I80  (Gr.  /w?ra/caX<fo, 
used  in  middle  voice  in  JS"T=  '  send  for/  Ac  714  2017 
3423.  28  j  .  an<i  fig.  =  take  back  a  promise,  Is  3  12  *  will 
not  c.  back  his  words  '  (Tpn).  Call  for  :  (1  )  Send  for, 
cause  to  come,  Est  510  *  he  sent  and  called  for  Ms 
friends*  (*Q;I,  KV  *  fetched  ')  ;  Ac  2428  <  when  I  have 
a  convenient  season,  I  will  c.  for  thee  '  (/wmi/raX^, 
R  V  *  c.  thee  unto  me  ')  ;  2820  *  For  this  cause  there- 
fore have  I  called  for  you,  to  see  you  '  (Tra/wx/caX^w, 
only  here  in  this  meaning,  elsewhere  *  beseech/ 
Mt  85-81-8*  and  often;  'entreat/  Lk  1528,  1  Co418, 
1  Ti  6l,  so  here  RV;  'exhort/  He  318  'exhort  one 
another  daily,'  and  often  ;  *  comfort/  2  Co  I4,  etc.  )  ; 
Ac  137  'Sereins  Paulus  ,  .  .  called  for  Barnabas 
and  Saul  '  (TrpocncaX^w,  KV  *  called  unto  him  '  ;  but 
Ja  514  'let  him  c.  for  tlie  elders  of  the  church/ 
RV  retains,  though  Gr.  the  same);  Ac  105  II11 
'  :  .  KV  'fetch').  (2)  A$Jct  »*//</»/,  1  K  85fl 
•;•)  ••'».  •!  unto  them  in  all  that,  tliov  call 
for  unto  thee'  (K-JJ?,  KV  'cry')  ;  Ac  1629  *he  "called 
for  a  Ifclit  '  (oWo)  ;  Mt  2747  'This  man  calleth  for 
Elias  (RV  'calleth  Elijah'),  and  Jn  II28  'The 
Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee'  (RV  'calleth 
thee/  both  0oWo>).  Call  forth  :  Is  314  (mjj)  ;  Ac  24a 
'when  he  was  called  forth,  Tertullus  began  to 

*  In  the  Gospels  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  *  Called/ 
xXyvef,  i  e.  those  who  have  received  the  invitation  to  enter  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the  '  Chosen  '  (exXwro/),  i.e.  those  who 
have  oheyed  it  :  Mt  221*  '  Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.1 
But  in  the  Epistleb  this  distinction  vanishes,  the  writer  having 
in  mind  the  divine  greatness  and  force  of  the  call,  not  the 
human  acceptance  or  rejection  of  it.  See  Lightfoot  on  Col  312, 
Sandar-Headlam  on  Bo  I1 
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accuse  him'  —  the  tr.  of  Tindale,  RV  *  called/  as 
in  mod.  law-court  phraseology,  *  Call  the  next 
witness3  (Gr.  KaX^oj).  Gall  on  or  call  upon,  used 
frequently,  but  always  of  God  or  the  Name  of  God 
(tqt3  or  <hri/caX(?w),  as  £s  5015  *  c.  upon  me  in  the  day 
of  trouble.'  In  Ac  1517  'all  the  Gentiles,  upon 
whom  my  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord3  (from 
Am  912  *  the  heathen  which  are  called  by  my  name  ') 
we  see  the  reverse  side.  See  this  phrase  in  Dt  2810 
(sp  J$  tripj  mrp  DC?,  *  J"'s  name  is  called  over  thee  3) 
and  Driver's  note  there. 

•Tne  sense  of  the  phrase/  says  Driver,  *  appears  clearly  from 
2  S  1228,  Where  Joab,  while  besieging  Eabbah,  sends  to  urge 
David  to  come  in  person  and  take  it,  "lest  /  (emph.)  take  the 
city,  and  my  name  be  called  over  it,"  i.e.  lest  I  gain  the  credit 
<••"'  '  '  1  "  ,  1  it  be  counted  as  my  conquest.  The 

•    •  -       '  "    '  ,  "   >     .    .  *  *    '          cquired 

uy  actual  conquest  or  o  •  •.  •»  •  •  •  .  '  ,  «•  ,  »  at  the 
sarru  i  "  o  i.  ••  .  i*1  ;1  .1  o:  •  .  ',  •  ,  <  i*\  n-u  occurs  irequently, 
esp.  \\  ;  iii  .!  VM-V  ,  f  -H.  •»  <>  .'MM'  I,  .K'rus.,  or  toe  Temple. 
The  IM«--.  •  if  o:  X-n  I)--  ,J«  r  7-  '  -  '•  '•'  1516  (of  Jer.  him- 
self). „',-  -  ,iJ  •.;,:•',  1  !i  t>  -5  .  .  )e  ^  -  1>  Cl-  <,  *  >,  Is  6319,  3  Oh  7H 
Dn  I)1-*  *'•.  ;:n  N  T  Ac  I.".1",  .l.i  -',  "o  •  \  q  .otations  by  Jaraes 
from  Am  912.]  It  is  to  be  regretted,'  adds  Driver,  '  that  in  EV 
thephraso  is  generally  paraphrased  obscurely,  ''called  by  my 
name"  (unic-li  re.ill\  *•  ----  «  ---  -^  to  a  different  expression, 
Wa  *Op3,  Is  437;  cf.  ',  ^  ;;  ,  but  the  Kteral  rendering, 
\*  'i  :  ":«•"  >1  ••••  V  *>*>•'*•  ''•'-rer  and  more  forcible 
•  ii  :»  .  *  >,  •><.»<  i  »;  .<  s  RVm  (e.g.  in.  1  K  S43).' 

Call  in  question  :  Ac  1940  (^ymX^,  EV  '  accuse  '), 
236  2421  (Kptvw).      In  these  places,  as  elsewhere  in 
older  English,  the  phrase  means  to  put  one  on 
his  trial  betore  a  court  of  justice.     Cf.  — 
1  He  that  was  inq  ie-1  *'»n  for  the  robbery. 

SIM  ,s  Henry  IV.  (Pt.  2)  I.  ii.  68. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CALLING  (K\7j<ris,  vocatio],  God's  invitation  to 
man  to  accept  the  benefits  of  His  salvation.  It  is 
God's  first  act  in  the  application  of  *••''  "»"•»••.  ii 
accordance  with  His  eternal  punt-  ,IJo  >  "  . 
A  distinction  is  made  between  God's  calling  and 
men's  acceptance  of  it  (Mt  2018),  the  unrestricted 
offer  ai!-1  I  i"  .'  •  j  'oi-'v^'n*!  which  results  from  a 
hearty  n  ;••»!!  '•"'  .  '»  i  o'  ••'.!;  it  implies.  On  God's 
part  it  is  sure,  and  without  repentance  (Ko  II29). 
God  in  Christ  calls  to  Himself  all  who  are  in  need 
of  Him,  and  those  who  feel  their  need,  come. 
God's  calling  of  man  is  in  Christ  and  unto  fellow- 
ship with  Himself  in  Christ  (Ph  314),  and  is  con- 
veyed to  all  peoples  by  the  —  -  -1-'-*  Of  the  gospel 
and  the  administration  of  •  •  •  <  (Mt  2819  »>). 
In  respect  of  its  ethical  significance  and  the 
spiritual  condition  which  it  aims  at  working  in  all 
who  respond,  it  is  described  as  a  *holy  calling' 
(Ro  I7,  1  Co  I2,  2  Ti  I9),  and  a  'lion  \i-nly  cr.V'.ivg' 
(He  31).  See  ELECTION.  J.  MAO 


CALLISTHENES  (KoXXwr^A^*,  2  Mac  8s8).—  A 
Syrian,  who  was  captured  by  the  Jews  in  a  small 
house,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  in  the  course  of 
certain  successes  which  followed  the  great  victory 
over  Nicanor  and  Gorgias,  in  B.C.  165  (comp. 
1  Mac  41'84).  At  a  festival  in  celebration  of  the 
victory,  the  Jews  burnt  Callisthenes  to  death, 
because  he  had  set  fire  to  the  portals  of  the  temple 
(comp.  1  Mac  438).  H.  A.  WHITE. 

CALNEH,  CALNO  (nfy?,  tojg,  XaXdwoy,  XaXdvy, 
Chalanne).  —  Calneh  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
four  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  (Gn  1010 
'And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel, 
,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar'),  but  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty. 
Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the  Nipuru  of  the  Bab. 
and  Assyr.  inscriptions,  the  same  as  Xifler,  a  town 
situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ; 
but  this  is  an  impossible  identification.  Most  of 
the  historians,  like  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem, 
Eusebuis,  Jerome,  and  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  identify 
it  with  Ctesiphon  in  Seleucia  beyond  the  Tigris 
towards  Elam;  but  this  is  also  worthless.  No 


written  record,  in  fact,  has  yet  been  found  of  the 
Calneh  of  Gn  1010,  the  suggested  identification  oi 
Calneh  with  Kul-unu  (Kullaba  or  Zirlaba)  being 
rendered  still  more  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  Kul- 
unu  is  closely  connected  with  Erech,  and  was 
perhaps  a  part  of  that  city.  The  Calno  of  Is  1$ 
('is  not  Calno  as  Carchemish?'  etc.),  where, 
jicc'c-ill  ,_r  io  the  LXX,  the  tower  was  built,  and 
iln,  T.  -u1.  of  Am  62  ('Pass  ye  to  Calneh  and 
see,  and  from  thence  go  ye  to  Hamath  the  great, 
then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philistines'),  which 
seem  to  be  mentioned  as  Syrian  cities,  are  probably 
to  be  identified  with  the  Kulnia  *  mentioned  along 
with  Arpad  and  Hadrach,  both  cities  of  Syria,  in 
the  Assyr.  tribute  lists  (J^Iii.  53,  No.  3),  and 
cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Kullani  mentioned  with 
the  cities  and  districts  lying  to  the  north  of  Assyria 
in  the  geographical  list  ( WAI  ii.  53,  No.  1,  1.  6b), 
and  therefore  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Kullani 
captured  by  Ti^lath-pileser  in.  Xot\  «{h^f:)ii'1;,"  . 
that  Kullani  can  hardly  be  identifioa  \ui  h  !  I •  r  T, .  1  • i • 
or  Calneh  of  Isaiah  and  Amos,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  Fried.  Delitzsch's  identification  of  these 
biblical  names  with  Kullanhu,  situated  about  6 
miles  from  Arpad,  may  be  correct.  It  seems 
certainly  to  be  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
suggested.  I.  A.  PINCHES. 

CALYARY.—See  GOLGOTHA. 

CALYES  OP  THE  LIPS  (Hos  14s).— See  LIP. 

CAMEL. — While  the  Arabic  has  scores  of  words 
for  the  camel  and  its  varieties  and  states,  the  Heb. 
words  are  but  two — 

(1)  ^pa  ffdmdl,  /cdt^Xos,  camelus  ;  the  generic  name 
for  the  camel,  preserved  exactlv  in  the  Arab,  jamal, 
and  in  all  TV.  !;••••  ,«•  ,  -..  TJ  is  one  of  the  earliest 
mentioned  ;•  -!•!,'!  I  :'.-!••.  Abraham  had  large 
numbers  of  camels  (Gn  2410  etc.) ;  also  Jacob  (Gn 
3043  3134  32?.  ic) .  they  were  carriers  between  Arabia 
and  Egypt  (Gn  3725) ;  the  Ethiopians  (Cushites)  had 
camels  in  abundance  (2  Ch  1415) ;  also  the  queen  of 
Sheba  (1  K  IO3) ;  Job  had  3000  (Job  1s),  then  6000 
(4212);  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites^had  them 
'as  the  sand  by  the  seaside  for  multitude*  (Jg 
712).  No  one  who  has  not  travelled  in  the  deserts 
where  camels  are  reared  can  realise  the  force  of  the 
latter  passage.  In  a  waterless  waste  of  sand  and 
flint  chips,  with  nothing  but  the  salty  shrubs  of 
the  desert  for  pasture,  immense  droves  of  camels 
find  a  subsistence,  and,  when  not  worked,  become 
fat  on  their  diet  of  thorns  and  salsolas,  with  an 
occasional  mouthful  of  tamarisk.  They  have  been 
steadily  employed,  not  only  to  traverse  the  deserts, 
but  in  the  internal  traffic  of  Pal.  and  Syria  and 
AsiaMino1.  T>  \"i1«'jn»'  j'-Jj'l,1  ,  •in:n.i'1i  v  of  them 
from  the  ('•<  -'i:  •  ••.(.!/  <  -,  <IM<.  \ririi  'cites  (1  S 
279).  Benhadad  used  them  in  Damascus  (2  K  89). 

The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Gn  2461  31^; 
camel's  furniture  means  the  sort  of  palanquin  in 
which  Bachel  rode,  called  in  Arab.  \audaL  ana 
still  used  for  women  and  children).  The  Amale- 
kites  and  the  Midianites  used  them,  as  the  Arabs 
now  do,  in  war  (Jg  712,  1  S  3017).  They  were 
even  used  to  draw  chariots  (Is 217).  T1s.«  !•;;••"•  -- 
of  riding  camels  were  sometimes  oinmiiiMi.i'u  \-ui 
gold(Jg821). 

The  Hebrews  were  expressly  forbidden  to  eat 
camel's  flesh  (Lv  II4,  Dt  147).  It  is,  however, 
eaten  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  towns 
bordering  on  it.  It  is  coarse,  but  not  unpalatable 
nor  unwholesome.  The  Arabs  also  use  camel's 
milk,  fresh  and  in  the  form  of  clabber.  Its  use 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  'Thirty  milch 
camels,  with  their  colts'  (Gn  3215),  were  given  by 

*  Written  thus,  according  to  Mr.  Pinches'  correction  ol  tha 
tablet. 
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Jacob  to  Esau,  who  was  a  Bedawi.  Both  probably 
drank  camel's  milk,  although  this  is  not  necessarily 
implied  in  the  ;  ••  ;  .  r  /en  if  Jacob's  descend- 
ants applied  th  »  '>  ,  ;»••  to  use  camel's  flesh  to 
the  milk  also,  Jacob  was  not  under  this  law. 

The  skins  of  camels  are  used  for  sandals,  and 
were  probably  always  so  used.  Camel's  hair  was 
spun  and  woven  into  cloth  (Mt  34,  Mk  I6).  Elijah, 
the  forerunner  of  John,  may  well  have  had  a 
similar  mantle  (1  K 1913-19).  The  *  rough  gaimen  V 
AVm  'garment  of  hair,'  RV  *  hairy  mantle5  (Zee 
134),  may  have  been  of  camel's  hair  or  of  goat's 
hair. 

The  camel"  .•'•;••  v  "  "  and  Dually  mounted, 
in  the  kneeling  posture  (i*n  il'1  }.  T'IC  pack- 
saddle  is  usually  of  the  cross- tree  form.  The  load, 
on  level  ground,  may  be  as  heavy  as  600  Ibs.  or 
more.  In  hilly  districts,  and  over  -  ••.,  •••,  "  the 
load  is  lessened.  In  going  up  from  ;Am-Jidi  to 
Jerus.  there  is  a  steep  part  of  the  road  where 
the  cameleers  take  off  their  loads  and  carry  them 
up  the  rocks  on  their  backs,  and  lead  the  camels 
up  and  reload  them  at  the  top.  There  are  cal- 
losities under  the  camel's  breast,  his  fore  and  hind 
knees,  and  on  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The  'stable 
for  camels'  (Ezk  255)  is  a  kneeling  place.  The 
signal  to  kneel  is  a  tap  with  a  stick  on  the  camel's 
neck  ;  and  to  rise,  a  jerk  of  his  halter,  with  a  mono- 
syllabic khikh.  The  foot  is  padded  with  a  thick 
elastic  mass  of  fibrous  tissxie,  which  makes  the  step 
noiseless,  and  protects  from  the  angular  flint  chips 
and  thorns,  over  which  so  much  of  his  way  lies. 
The  breadth  of  the  camel's  foot  prevents  him  from 
sinking  into  the  sand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
broad  and  comparatively  smooth  surface  of  the 
sole  makes  it  very  slippery  on  rocks,  or  in  clayey 
and  muddy  places.  Camels  often  have  disastrous 
falls  on  such  roads. 

The  camel  has  a  prox  i^inn  for  storing  water  in  a 
supplementary  cnviiy  in  his  stomach.  This  water 
can  be  absorbed,  or  passed  into  the  alimentary 
canal  as  needed.  Besides  this,  he  has  a  supply  of 
nourishment  in  his  hump,  which  is  a  storehouse  of 
fat,  reserved  for  the  long  fasts  or  insufficient  pro- 
vender which  are  so  often  his  lot.  The  Arabian 
camel  has  one  hump,  and  the  Bactrian  two. 
Bactrian  camels  sometimes  appear  in  $"„  Syria. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  pasture,  however  dry  or 
succulent,  comes  amiss  to  the  camel.  He  is  also 
fed  on  cut  straw,  and  kirsenneh,  a  sort  of  lentils, 
horse  beans,  and  sometimes  barley.  If  water  is 
convenient,  and  he  has  no  access  to  succulent 
forage,  he  will  drink  every  day,  or  once  in  two 
days.  The  Arabs  have  a  peculiar  whoop.  'oowha/ 
by  which  they  call  camels  to  water.  The  latter 
often  go  a  week  or  more  without  water.  To  keep 
the  camel's  body  from  vermin,  the  Arabs  anoint  it 
with  tar,  the  smell  of  which,  with  the  emanations 
from  the  skin,  is  certainly  most  unsavoury.  They 
are  ill-natured,  quarrelsome  animals,  and  in  the 
ratting  season  often  dangerous.  The  Mte  of  a 
camel  is  often  quite  poisonous,  producing  death 
from  septicaemia.  An  enraged  camel  has  been 
known  to  bite  off  the  top  of  a  man's  skull. 

(2)  n?3  bikre,  pi.  const,  of  155  beker  (Is  608),  is 
rendered  in  both  AV  and  KV  dromedaries. 
irj?3  bikrah  (Jer  S28)  is  also  rendered  dromedary, 
with  the  pronoun  her  following,  to  indicate  that  a 
female  is  intended.  The  oi ymolo;. ioal  s.i«rni fion  Hon 
of  both,  however,  is  yowiy  c'*msf,  '^o  KVm)  tlio 
first  male,  and  the  secondfemale.  They  correspond 
both  in  form  and  meaning  with  the  Arab,  bekr  and 
bekrah.  In  both,  the  allusion  is  to  the  vigour  and 
swiftness  of  youth.  In  the  passage  in  Isaiah  there 
is  a  climax,  c  the  multitudes  of  camels  shall  cover 
thee,  the  young  camels  (bikre]  of  Midian.*  It  is 
similar  to  the  climax  in  the  case  of  Lamech,  *  I  have 
slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to 


my  hurt.*  Lane  says,  *  the  term  bekr •= young  camel ^ 
applied  to  a  camel,  corresponds  to  fata=yowig 
man,  applied  to  a  human  being;  and  bekrah,  a 
young  female  camel,  to  fai  .  ;  '  /  woman. 
Bekr  and  fata  are  more  .  •  •  '.  • !  •  ,han  the 
general  terms  jamal= camel,  and  rajul^man ;  and 
bekrah  smdfatdt  are  more  specialised  than  nakah 
^female  camel,  and  mar  at = woman.  And"  in 
both  pairs  of  cases  the  specialised  words  refer  to 
excellence.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  Heb.  original 
in  the  above  passages,  nor  in  its  Arab,  equivalent, 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  respective 
writers  to  refer  to  a  blooded  camel  (dromedary),  an 
animal  for  which  the  Heb.  contains  no  word.  The 
Arab,  has  such  a  word,  ha/in,  but  beker  is  not  its 
equivalent,  as  above  shown.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  ni-ma  kirkardth,  which  is  rendered 
in  AV  and  EY  *  swift  beasts'  (Is  6620),  means 
dromedaries  (so  RVm),  deriving  it  from  T>;>  to  leap 
<••  '  f*7'  ••.<","•  -V  '  •  to  the  long  trot  of  the  dromedary, 
i  »,"'•'••  o  •  be  an  additional  reason  for  not 
identifying  beker  and  bekrdh  with  the  dromedary. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  we  should 
regard  nS-m?  as  a  reduplicated  form  of  ns  kar=: 
-  'Tr-'-n  '*>.  3184  the  Arab,  haudaj}.  With 
•  •  •  •  •  the  LXX  rendering  <m<i{ta,  and 
the  Vulg.  carrucce. 

Twice  the  camel,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
largest  animal  familiar  to  all  in  Bible  lands,  is 
used  to  point  a  moral.  Once,  to  rebuke  the  hypo- 
crisy of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  it  is  said  (Mt 
2324  KV),  cYe  blind  guides,  which  strain  out  the 
gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel.3  Again  it  is  said 
(Mt  1924),  *  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a 
needle's  eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  The  hyperbole  here  is  no  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  preceding  passage. 
Some,  claiming  a  knowledge  of  the  E.  from 
birth  or  long  residence,  have  said  that  this  latter 
co  M;  ,  '.  >!!  \ ,'!•'!  "'  o.  *  "*'!  iii  the  custom  of  stripping 
i»  <>:  ••!•  I  ,t  '.nil ..  •  -I,  i  i  !••'  great  gate  of  a  city  was 
closed  for  the  night,  so  that  it  could  no  longer 
enter  in  the  usual  way — of  its  load,  and  pulling  or 
push*  .;.'"',  '*  <>:.•  li  the  small  gate  which  is  made 
in  th<  !•:  ••• ',  oi  »  :•/  larger  one.  They  have  alleged 
that  the  force  oi  the  comparison  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  a  rich  man  must  be  stripped  of  his 
wealth  to  enable  him  to  squeeze  tfirough  the 
narrow  gate  of  heaven,  as  the  camel  is  stripped  of 
his  load  that  he  may  be  forced  through  the  panel 
gate  of  the  city.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  this  small  gate  is  known  in  the  E. 
by  the  name  of  the  'needle's  eye.'  In  reply,  we 
would  say — (1)  That  this  small  gate  is  known  by 
the  name  khaukhah,  but  no  one  of  the  many 
whom  we  have  asked  ever  heard  the  name  needle's 
eye  applied  to  it.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  fabri- 
cation. (2)  No  camel  could  be  forced  through 
the  khaukhah.  It  is  a  gate  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
height,  and  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  breadth, 
and  its  bottom  is  from  1  to  2  feet  above  the 
(.M-nn-".,  iiM-l  by  no  possibility  could  a  camel  be 
j»o,  i  'iioMj'li  it.  (3)  Could  we  suppose  a  khaukhah 
so  exceptionally  large  that  a  camel  could  be 
forced  through  it,  the  hyperbole  would  be  quite 
lost,  G*  E.  POST. 

CAMEL'S  HIIR  (Mt  34,  Mk  I6).— The  cloth  made 
of  camel's  hair  is  of  blanket-like  texture,  softer 
than  the  black  sack-cloth  of  goat's  hair.  In  colour 
it  varies  from  cream  to  cinnamon  and  darker 
brown,  so  that  by  means  of  this  varid  v  a  pattern 
is  sometimes  introduced  to  relieve  slightly  tlie 
general  dinginess  of  tone.  The  large  cnvelopim: 
garment,  with  its  plain  belt  of  leather,  which  John 
the  Baptist  wore,  was  the  common  and  incon- 
spicuous dress  of  the  desert :  it  was  a  sufficient 
covering  by  day  and  night,  and  doubtless  he  had 
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come  to  prefer  it.  It  was  the  harmonious  vesture 
of  the  prophet  when  he  delivered  his  message  of 
protest  and  ;  ••  »\  j  I  ";,-•..,•  T  such  simplicity  of  per- 
sonal ]  if  e  is  -  '  '  v  (  •  i  -tent  accompaniment  of 
any  voice  crying  against  social  luxury  and  ecclesi- 
astical pride.  See  CAMEL.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 


C1MP  is  the  usual  rendering  of  the  Heb. 
mahaneh,  trd  in  LXX  irape/£/3oXiJ.    In  2  K  6*  it  re- 
presents njqo  tafyanak,  on  which  see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 

A  camp  was  a  collection  of  tents  (Jg  713),  or  of 
huts  or  booths  (1  K  2012  KVm,  Neh  814).  Camps, 
•vvhunlaige,v  i  u  ,  i'ditii  -lithe  "  *  "•  ivemence 
{  Jg  &A)  ;  when  small,  on  hills  ^  (Jg  4ia). 

In  either  case  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  spot 
within  reach  of  water;  thus  the  army  of  the 
Northern  Confederacy  pitched  *at  the  waters  of 
Merom'  (Jos  IP),  Gideon  encamped  'beside  the 
spring  of  Harod'  (Jg  71),  Jonathan  the  Maccabee 
*  by  the  water  of  the  pool  Asphar  *  (1  Mac  Q^). 

For  defence  a  position  of  natural  strength  was 
generally  chosen,  e.g.  the  side  of  a  ravine  or  valley 
(cp.  1  S  141S  173).  A  further  defence  was  perhaps 
provided  by  the  ^fjjp  ma'gdl  (1  S  1720  267  <  barri- 
cade '  KVm).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is,  how- 
ever, not  certain  (see  CARRIAGE).  Most  authorities 
take  it  to  mean  a  laager,  i.e.  a  line  of  wagons 
arranged  as  a  barricade,  nhyt  'tigdldh  being  *a 
wagon.'  In  1  SJL720  the  LXX  (A)  and  Aquila  <rive 


s,  which  probaWy  ipean-icillioi  .'  cii 
line  of  defence  or  a  circular  camp  ;  *  Syr.  has 
-'  !|'«  •'''.-,••;.*  while  Targ.  gives  as  equivalent  a 
«  .  ,  "  !  "  .  .  i  '•:•'»  the  Gr.  word.  xapA/cw/Aa,  *  palisade.  ' 
In  1  S  267  LXX  (AB)  gives  Xajwn^??,  a  *  covered 
chariot  *  or  *  litter.* 

As  a  precaution  n-  ---t  ••urprise,  a  watch  was 
set  when  danger  •.  ,  •:•••.  (  Jg  71B  ;  cp.  J  g  8n)  ; 
but  camps  were  usually  too  strongly  entrenched 
to  be  openly  attacked  (cf.  1  S  171'  2*  u  forty  days 
delay  on  both  sides,  and  1  K  2029  seven  days  delay], 

In  Nu  2  (P)  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  camp  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  principle  being  that  each  tribe  was 
grouped  round  a  standard  which  had  a  fixed 
position  with  regard  to  the  Tabernacle  at  all  halts. 

In  the  NT  the  stationary  Roman  camp  (ij  irap€/i~ 
firiM))  at  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  several  times  as 
'  the  castle  *  (Ac  2134,  etc.).  In  He  1311-  u  the  name 
'camp'  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  Church  of  the 
writer's  own  day  by  an  easy  adaptation  of  the 
language  of  the  Hexateuch.  In  Rev  20&,  by  a 
further  adaptation,  the  term  *  camp  of  the  saints  ' 
is  fitly  applied  to  the  Christian  Church,  in  that  it 
suggests  the  three  thoughts  of  o/nraw/V'tfion,  war- 
fare, and  pilgrimage,  AV.  C.  B-UiNES. 

CAMP  as  a  verb  (mod.  *  encamp  ')  is  found  Ex 
19*,  Is  29s,  Jer  5029,  Nah  317  (Heb.  nj$,  Amer.  KV 
«  encamp  '),  and  1  Mac  1088  II73  1348,  2  Mac  1SM  <he 
camped  by  Modin'  (RV  '  pitched  Ms  camp  '). 


C1MPHIRE,  "ip  kofJwr,  K->vpos,  Cyprus  (Ca 
1M),  and  plur.  =-=2  bpMrtm  (Ca  4l8),~  Tho 
henna  plant,  Lawsoma  attiat,,  L.,  is  a  shrub  from 
6  to  10  feet  Mgh,  with  opposite  branches,  often 
becoming  spinescent,  opposite,  oblanceolate  to 
obovate  leaves,  and  panicles  of  cream-coloured 
flowers.  The  Orientals  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
odour  of  the  henna,  which  to  most  Occidentals  is 
heavy,  mawkish,  and  rather  stifling.  They  fre- 
quently put  a  sprig  of  it  into  their  nosegays,  and 
the  women  often  put  it  in  their  hair,  to  make 
themselves  attractive.  Sonnini  says  that  they 
put  it  in  their  bosoms  for  a  similar  reason,  which 

*  Doughty  (Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta,  ii  300)  notes  that  he 
once  saw  'sixteen  booths  pitched  nngr-wise,'  and  ej^  plains  the 
arrangement  as  a  precaution  against  camel-thieves,  the  camels 
beir#  placed  \\ithm  the  rinjr 


illustrates  ^  the  comparison  of  Ca  I13-14.  For  ita 
fragrance  it  was  cultivated  with  spikenard  and 
frankincense  and  myrrh  (Ca  413*14). 

Henna  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  east  to 
stain  the  hands,  feet,  and  hair.  The  hands  and 
feet  are  stained  in  lines  or  diamonds  or  other 
figures,  by  passing  strips  of  cotton  cloth  around 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  lines  or  figures 
desired  uncovered.  A  paste  made  of  the  powdered 
leaves  of  the  henna  and  a  little  water  is  applied  to 
the  skin  in  the  interstices  of  the  bandage,  and  the 
hands  tied  up  in  a  rag  over  night.  When  the 
paste  is  washed  off,  an  ochreous  red  stain  is  left  OD 
the  parts,  while  the  white  skin  occupies  the  spaces 
which  were  covered  by  the  bandages.  If  desired, 
this  colour  can  be  made  a  deep  blackish-brown  by 
applying  a  mixture  of  lime  and  hartshorn  over 
the  stain  left  by  the  henna  paste.  Often  the 
nails  are  thus  blackened,  while  the  figures  on  the 
hands  and  feet  are  left  red.  Brides,  especially 
among  the  Moslems,  are  elaborately  adorned  in 
this  way,  as  also  infants  and  young  girls.  Old 
women  often  dye  the  hair  with  henna.  It  is  some- 
times .  '«'>•«,.  ses  of  inflammation,  with  an 
idea  th;  -  the  congestion. 

G.  E.  POST. 

CAN!  (Kayi  rf$  TaXtXa/as,  'Canaof  Galilee ').- 
This  was  the  native  jn-i- «  o"  i1.*  disciple  Nathanae 
(Jn  21s),  the  scene  or  (  !  ,  ;  ^  first  miracle  (Jr 
21"11),  where  also  the  nobleman  from  Capernaum 
secured  the  healing  of  his  son  (Jn  446).  From 
these  passages,  where  alone  the  place  is  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  we  learn,  regarding  the  site, 
only  that  it  was  m  Galilee,  on  hi  1  • l  •  ••».!•'»!  i1  ..•• 
Capernaum.  Jesus  went  down.  ,,  •  •<>  •  ,•»  «s- 
nauin  (Jn  212).  The  nobleman  Desought  Him  to 
come  down  (/cara^).  In  attiiiifiin^  to  identify 
the  site,  therefore,  we  have  ]a:ic:ii'iiily  nothing  to 
guide  us  but  etymology  ai.n  ;iuuii,on.  Josephus 
gives  but  little  help,  his  references  being  evidently 
to  other  places,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  tie 
fixes  his  residence  at  Cana,  a  village  of  Galilee 
(Vita,  16),  and  afterwards  (ib.  40)  adds  that  it 
was  in  the  plain  of  Asochis.  The  ancient  name 
was  probably  ]£anah  (ftjjj),  of  which  the  Gr.  (Earn) 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  transliteration,  and  the 
name  would  be  <-o.iu  J:y  iciiiesented  in  the  Arab. 
(J£anci?  or  ffanat  foj  ,i  i^  ^j{  !i  both  ways).  Again, 
in  J£ana  el-Jettl  \  I1.--  l;i,  IM  v  ord  i-  -"m1  iy  a  ,/rans- 
literation  of  the  Heb,  GaMl  ^  ,  \.,,i :'<•(•,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Arab.  jalUt 
*  great3  or  'magnificent.'  It  is  the  Arab,  name  for 
the  province  ox  Galilee  to-day.  Kdnci  el-Jelil  is 
therefore  the  exact  Arab,  equivalent  of  Kava  rvjs 
Ta\t\ata$.  This  name  is  found  attached  to  a  con- 
siderable ruin  on  a  slope  of  the  hills  north  of  el- 
U""  /'"/",  the  ancient  Asochis.  There  are  many 
lock-licun  tombs.  Several  water  cisterns  have 
been  found,  but  no  spring.  The  Heb.  name'(n^, 
'the  place  of  reeds')  would  be  most  appropriate, 
a»  overlooking  the  marshy  plain,  where  reeds  still 
are  plentiful.  It  is  commonly  called  Khirbet  Kana ; 
but  one  hears  also,  <»  <  i  V  • 11;  T{ana  el-JelU  on 
the  lips  of  the  nati1  -.  I,  .'  the  NT  condi- 
tions, being  in  Galilee,  higher  than  Capernaum, 
which  could  be  reached  by  road  N.  of  the  Tor'an 
range,  towards  the  Jordan  Valley,  without  any 
circuit  to  the  south. 

The  only  serious  rival  to  KMrbet  f&n&  is  Kefr 
Kennah,  on  the  Tiberias  road,  3j  miles  from 
Nazareth.  It  occupies  rising  ground  on  the 
southern  edge  of  Sahl  Tor  an,  the  branch  cut 
from  el-Battauf,  by  the  Tor' an  hills.  The  doubling 
of  the  medial  nun  is  against  the  identification  with 
the  Gr.  Kaz/a.  Were  other  difficulties  overcome  so 
as  to  make  Kennah  represent  the  Heb.  n^,  the  name 
would  have  no  appropriateness  here,  with  neither 
marsh  nor  reeds  for  miles  around.  This  line  ot 
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inquiry   leads   very   decidedly   towards   Khirb&t 


Tradition  yields  no  clear  result.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  the  wit- 
nesses: they  are  far  from  exact,  and  frequently 
contradictory.  A  very  early  tradition  must  have 
located  Christ's  first  miracle  at  Khirbet  fana. 
Eusebius  (c.  270-340)  and  Jerome  evidently  identify 
Cana  with  Kana  in  Asher,  some  8  miles  S.E.  of 
Tyre.  They  could  not  mean  Kefr  Kennah,  which 
was  not  in  Asher.  In  favour  of  Khirbet  J£ana  may 
also  be  mentioned  Saewulf,  1102;  Brocardius,  1183; 
Marinus  Sanutus,  1321  ;  Breydenbach,  1483  ;  and 
Anselm,  1507.  As  against  these,  St.  Paula,  383  ; 
St.  Willibald,  720  ;  Isaac  Chelo,  1324  ;  and  Qua- 
resimus,  1616.  The  last  named  mentions  the  tra- 
dition regarding  %Edna  only  to  dismiss  it.  His 
position  has  since  been  stoutly  maintained  by  the 
monks  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Both 
have  considerable  ecclesiastical  property  in  Kefr 
Kennah,  and  in  the  Gr.  church  a  jar  is  shown, 
said  to  have  been  used  in  the  miracle.  West  of  the 
village  is  a  spring,  whence,  it  is  said,  the  water 
made  wine  was  drawn.^  An  old  sarcophagus  serves 
as  '  *  .  The  balance  of  evidence  is  in 

fav        •  ,  site.    Conder  (Tent  Work 

inPaL)  has  suggested  another  possible  site  at  'Ain 
ffana,  on  the  highway  from  er-Reineh  to  Tabor. 

W.  EWING. 

CANAAN,  CANAANITES  (fM?,  Xamhw, 
Chanaan).  —  Canaan  is  the  son  of  Ham. 
to  Gn  922  106,  and  the  brother  of  Cush 
Mizraim  (Egypt),  and  Put.  In  consequence  of 
Ham's  conduct  towards  Noah  when  drunken,  Canaan 
was  cursed,  and  it  we  »•••:'•>!  ^  I1  at  he  should  be 
the  servant  of  his  K"  ,  :i,  -*••••  and  Japheth 
(Gn  O22"27).  The  passage,  however,  does  not 
agree  very  well  with  the  context,  as  the  wrong  to 
Noah  had  been  committed  by  Ham,  and  not  by 
Canaan,  and  it  has  therefore  ".••  vs  -;::  ••  •  •»<"•  that  it 
is  taken  from  an  ancient  poem.  Ine'pi  o;>!icci  v  «  5 
fulfilled  when  the  Canaanites  were  conquered  first 
by  the  Israelites,  the  descendants  of  Bhem,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  geographical 
rather  than  ethnological,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  nations  "and  states  mentioned  in  it 
denotes  their  geographical  position,  not  their  racial 
affinities.  When  it  is  said  that  Canaan  was  the 
brother  of  Cush  and  Mizraim,  we  are  transported 
to  the  age  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  JEgyp. 
Dynasties,  when  Palestine  was  a  province  of  Egypt. 
The  statement  i-  not  npVi  •  il  -V  !•>  n  later  period, 
and  so  indicate*-  liiu  nj'o  •<>  v.  !  ic'  .:  u-ilongs. 

The  name  of  <  Vin  nnn  :  ;!-MIM"|  no  n  a  root  signi- 
fying *to  bow  down,5  and  (as  St.  Augustine 
ii',.  ivO'l)  m<  an*  'the  lowlands'  of  Palestine.  Prim- 
im  i  1  1  wn-  applied  to  the  coast,  secondarily  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  (Nu  1329).  But  in  time  it 
came  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  country,  includ- 
ing the  mountainous  districts  occupied  by  the 
Amorites.  The  name  npppnr-i  under  two  forms. 
The  shorter  form  is  found  in  ilie  Gr.  X?a  (Euseb, 
Prcep.  Evan,  i  10  ;  Hekat.  Frag.  254,  ed.  Klausen  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  p.  721),  which  was  Hellenized  into 
Aglndr,  'the  manly  one.'  Khna  or  Ag§n6r  was 
the  older  name  of  £hcenicia,  and  also  the  eponym- 
ous ancestor  of  the  Can.  and  the  father  of  rhcenix, 
or  Phoenix  himself  (Euseb.  I.e.).  In  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  tablets,  as  well  as  the  lexical  tablets  of 
Nineveh,  the  name  is  sometimes  written  Kinakh- 
khi  (with  kh  for  the  Can.  'Ayin),  and  represents 
the  greater  part  of  southern  Jral.  as  far  north  as 
the  frontiers  of  the  Amorites.  The  longer  form  of 
the  name,  Canaan,  is  met  with  in  the  hieroglyphic 
texts  ;  Seti  I.  destroyed  the  Shasu  or  Bed  a  win  from 
the  eastern  rampart  of  Egypt  'to  the  land  of 
Canaan/  and  captured  their  'fortress  of  '  Kana'an,' 


which  Conder  has  identified  with  Khurbet  Kan'an 
near  Hebron.  Among  the  geographical  names 
enumerated  by  Ptolemy  Auletes  at  Kom  Oinbo 
is  that  of  'Kan'an.'  The  name  was  preserved 
among  the  Phoenicians,  the  •,•:"  !••• "  !  -habitants 
of  the  sea-coast.  Coins  of  '.  ,•  <  •  on  the 
Orontes  bear  the  inscription,  'Laodieeia,  mother 
(or  metropolis)  in  Canaan3 ;  and  St.  Augustine  states 
that  in  Ms  time  the  Carthaginian  peasantry  in 
northern  Af  "  .  .  ' p  .  ' "  •  '  Phoenician  as  to 
their  race,  .  •  •  .  ,..  ;  were  'Chanani' 

•  r;  -i.  T;  ,  V.  /•  *  Rom.  13).    In  some  of  the  Tel  el- 
\   i  •!,'.<:    .'I1,  <     ,  moreover,  we  find  Kinakhna. 

The  Gr.  <!?OH>I£,  'Phoenician,'  is  the  equivalent 
of  *  Canaanite ' ;  and  QowlKri,  Phoenicia,  is  the  origi- 
nal Canaan  on  the  sea-coast.  In  Latin  the  name 
appears  as  Poenus,  Punicus.  $oivt%  in  the  sense 
of  *  purple -dye'  and  'date-palm'  seems  to  be 
derived  from  its  use  as  a  gentilic,  the  one  being 

*  the  Phoenician  dye,'  the  other  *  the  Phoanician 
tree ' ;  the  date-palm  having  been  brought  from 
Egypt  to  the  Phoenician  coast  and  there  become 
naturalised.    But  pJwenix,   '  a  palm,'  may  be  the 
Egyptian    benr,   ~beni^  just  as  the  name   of   the 
fabulous  bird^Acemo;  is  the  Egyp.  bennu.    It  is  prob- 
able that  we  must  seek  the      "         •,"'*«»  name 
'Phoenician*  in  the  Fenkhu  of  •       i      :.    ••:  monu- 
ments, a  .  .  ;'"'"!    a  text  of  Tanutmes  ill.  at 
Ivaraaktu        •     ,,     «•    Canaan  (Brugsch,  Mgypt* 
ologu,  ii.  p.  4bb).     it  thus  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  Kinakhkhi  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  termination  was  im- 
agined to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Kilix  *  Cilician ' 
and  similar  words,  and  that  the  name  was  accord- 
ingly identified  with  <pow6s  and  0o^ios,  and  explained 
to  signify  'red/  the  Latin  Posnus  being  borrowed 
from  <poiv6s. 

In  the  bilingual  Decree  of  Kandpos  the  Gr. 
Phoenicia  is  replaced  in  the  hieroglyphic  text  by 
Keft.  W.  Max  Miiller  has  tried  to  show  that 
Keft  was  rather  Cilicia,  "but  unsuccessfullj.  The 
Tiime  Mipoar"  in  Greek  as  K^pheus  and  Kephene. 
Kip'ici-,  ra^hor  of  Andromeda,  was  said  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Joppa  (Steph.  Byz.  *.v.),  and  the 
Chaldseans  of  Babylon  were  first  called  Ke'phe'nes, 
according  to  Hellanicus.  Keft,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  denoted  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Antioch  to  Jaffa. 

Another  name  applied  to^  Canaan  and  Syria  by 
the  Egyptians  was  Khal,  which  embraced  the  whola 
country  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Atip  in 
northern  Syria,  It  denoted  more  especially  the 
northern  part  of  the  region,  from  which  wine  was 
imported  into  Egypt;  while  the  southern  part  of 
Pal.,  particularly  towards  the  sea-coast,  was  termed 
Zahi.  The  most  general  name  was  Kutennu  or 
Lutennu,  which  corresponded  to  our  'Sviia.' 

The  mercantile  pursuits  of  the  Pliooiiiciiins  caused 
the  word  *  Cana  anile'  to  become  synonymous  with 
'merchant'  (ls>  23»f  Ezk  174,  IIos  L2f,  Zeph  I11, 
Job  416,  Pr  tfl-'1).  In  an  Egyp.  papyrus,  on  the 
other  hand,  mention  is  made  of s  Canaanite  slaves 
from  Khal'  (Anastasi,  iv.  16.  2), 

Isaiah  (1918)  calls  Heb.  the  language  of  Canaan, 
and  the  decipherment  of  the  Phoenician  i'l-crip- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  names  of  Can.  JH-I-OII-  ami 
l»",  i«« »  iner"«  r,«l  in  the  OT,  show  that  tl»e 
\n-{  r  !-»i ion  \u,-  correct.  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
•^i1  i  ..ii./  (!:'"( i«l  only  in  a  few  unimportant  par- 
ticulars, such  as  the  absence  in  Phoenician  of  a 
definite  article.  The  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  prove 
that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
language  of  Canaan  in  the  cent,  before  the  Exodus 
and  that  of  the  Phoenicians  and  of  the  OT  in  later 
times.  In  some  of  the  letters  "written  from  Canaan 
the  writer  adds  the  Can.  equivalent  of  the  Bab. 
word  he  is  using.  Thus  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
uses  ayiuM,  'I,'  the  Heb.  anoJchi,  instead 
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of  the  Bab.  ^  anakw,  and  zuru'u  the  Heb. 
zeroa\  'arm,*  instead  of  Tcatu;  while  other  cor- 
respondents from  southern  Pal.  explain  the 
Bab.  sise  "horses/  kagvra  *  cattle,'  risu  'head,' 
same  'heaven/  elipjvi  *a  ship/  ina  kati-su  'in 
his  hand/  and  arki-su  'after  him/  by  the  Can. 
susi  (Heb.  s$s),  makani  (Heb.  imkneh),  rusu  (Heb. 
nfoA),  samSma  (Heb.  shaHiftyhn),  'anay  (Heb.  Jom), 
&a<tfm  (Heb.  bey  ado]  y  and  a&firun-u  (Heb.  akhrdn-o}. 
The  Phoenician  governors  give  batnu  (Heb.  #e£e7z-) 
for  the  Bab.  pantS  '  stomach/  mima  (Heb.  mayim) 
for  mawi  *  water/  khaparu  and  #parw  (Heb.  V&pMr) 
for  *prw  *dust/  and  folitbi  (Heb.  Mlub]  for  &&w- 
hharu  'a  cage.*  Similar  evidence  is  borne  by 
the  Can.  words  borrowed  by  the  Egyptians  under 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties;  e.#. 
markabute  'chariots/  *agolte  'wagons/  hurpu 
(hereb)  'sword/  espat  'quiver/  shabud  (s'hebet) 
'staff/  suydr  'scribe,'  baith  'house/  bdrkat  'pool/ 
yum  *  sea/  nahal  *  brook/  *e£e£e  (*0&ec?)  *  slave/ 
g&mal  'camel/  zaba*  *army/  na'aruna  'young 
men/  parzal  '  iron  *  (cf.  Lauth,  *  Semitische  Lehn- 
wbrter  im  JEgyptischen/  in  ZDMG.  xxv.  4,  1871). 
The  Caii.  i-ciit,!  a,  I,  {/le  time  was  the  cuneiform 
syllabary  cf  ii.viAii)-:;  the  so-called  Phoanician 
alphabet  was  not  introduced  till  afterwards.  The 
earliest  known  inscriptions  in  this  alphabet  are 
the  Moabite  Stone  (B.C.  850),  a  dedication  by 
Hiram  of  Tyre  to  Baal-Lebanon,  which  may  be 
of  the  same  date,  and  a  single  word  on  a  piece 
of  pottery  found  by  Bliss  on  the  site  of  Lachish  at  a 
depth  of  300  feet. 

One  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  letters  was  sent  by 
Burna-burias,  king  of  Babylon,  to  Amenhotep  IV. 
'tfT  .;  •  "•:•,-  <>  •:  "."  ,  '.uponhis 

»"''  .  .  •  •»  •••  '  '  •  ,  \"  .  ',  ".  ;,  \'  Khinna- 
fcuni  ('Ain-Athun  ;  cf.  the  modern  'Ain-Ethan,  near 
Solomon's  Pools,  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron) 
they  were  attacked  by  Sum-  Adda  (Sliom-TT.«L'uI). 
the  son  of  Balumme  (perhaps  Balaam),  and  Sutatna 
(also  called  Zatatna),  the  son  of  Saratum  of  Acco 
(Acre),  the  feet  of  one  being  cut  off,  and  the  face  of 
another  trampled  upon.  As  Canaan  belonged  to 
Egypt,  and  its  '  king  '  was  an  Egyp.  vassal,  Burna- 
burias  calls  upon  the  Pharaoh  to  punish  the 
assailants  and  restore  the  silver  they  had  stolen, 
otherwise  amicable  relations  between  T5ab\loTi  and 
Egypt  will  be  broken  off.  In  another  letter 
it  is  stated  that  Kuri-galzu,  the  piot^co^-i-r  of 
Burna-burias,  refused  the  proposal  <>t  die  Kima- 
khians,  by  whom  the  Can.  seem  to  be  meant,  that 
they  should  revolt  to  him  from  Egypt.  Another 
letter  is  from  a  king  of  northern  Syria  *  to  the  kings 
of  Kiuakhna,  the  servants  J  of  the  Pharaoh,  asking 
them  not  to  hinder  his  ambassador  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  ;  while  in  a  fourth  Abi-melech  of  Tyre  says  he 
has  heard  from  Canaan  (Kinaklma)  that  'the  king 
of  the  land  of  Banuna  is  dead  and  his  brother  has 
succeeded  him  as  king,  and  that  Ms  country  is 
tranquil  '  ;  that  '  one  half  of  the  city  of  Ugarit  has 
"been  ournt  and  its  troops  have  perished  ';  that  'the 
Hittite  army  has-  departed/  but  that  'Etagama, 
the  prince  of  L\ndc-«Ii,  and  A/iru  (the  Amorite)  are 
hostile,  and  are  fighting  against  Namya-yizi.' 
Here  Canaan  seems  to  be  used,  in  a  wide  sense. 

LITERATURE.—  Movers,  Die  Phonizier  (1841-1856);  Pietsch- 
mann,   'Geschicfc'c    Ir    FIO^/HM,'   in    fh-'V'is   .*»v  -utine 
,  1,1,  (ij-xv,  I!    i      "  r,  ','   ,'ri  ftfrhw,  '•'     «•-'•.    I1  -an. 
"  I       * 
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CIN1NJE1N  or  C1NIANITE  occurs  in  Mt  10* 
and  ^Mk  31S  as  a  designation  of  Simon,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  Tne  first  is  the  correct  reading, 
the  Gr.  Kayapcuos  being  the  transliteration  of  tt;j$3p 
(a  late  Heb.  derivative  from  Nip=  jealous}.  It  *is 
rendered  in  Lk  618  and  Ac  I18  by  Mwnfr  (zealot). 
The  Cananaeans  or  Zealots  were  a  sect  founded  by 


Judas  of  Gamala,  who  headed  the     •     •"",.', 
the  census  of  (^uirinius  (A.D.  6  or  7).  .  » 

resented  the  domination  of  Borne,  ai 
have  hastened  by  the  sword  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Messianic  •  <•  "^  .':ng  the  great  rebellion  and 
the  siege  v  ..*  •  :,::•"•.,  which  ended  in  its  destruc- 
tion (A.D,  70),  their  fanaticism  made  them  terrible 
.  ,  ,,,,..,  ,,*x  not  only  to  the  Bomans,  but  to  other 
-,v  i  .•  ;-  «r  .nongst  tneix  own  countrymen. 

LITERATUBB.— Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  in.  9,  v.  1,  vii, 
viii.  1,  etc.  ;  Scliurer,  HJP  i.  li.  80  f.,  177,  229 ;  Keira,  Jtsus  cy 
Nazara,  i.  2561  J.  A.  SELBIE. 


C1ND&CE  CKwS&Kij),  queen  of  the  .T'1  ' 
is  mentioned  Ac  S27.  Her  treasurer  \  '  -  ,s  x  *•«, 
by  Phi'ip  (which  see),  near  Gaza,  on  his  return 
from  Jerus.,  where  he  had  gone  to  worship.  C. 
seems  to  have  been  a  dynastic  title  of  the  queens 
of  ^Ethiojpia,  Pliny  says  (vi.  29)  .  .  .  'regnare 
feminam  Candacen,  quod  nomen  multis  iam  annis 
ad  reginas  transiit.'  From  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  dowager  queens  used  to  reign.  C. 
mentioned  Ac  S27  was  probably  rich,  since  the 
eunuch  baptized  by  Philip  was  said  to  be  *  over  all 
her  treasure.*  (See  Kawlmson,  Herodotus^  ii  30  a. ; 
Strabo,  Geogr.  xvii.  1.  54;  Pliny,  HNvi.  35,) 

C.  H.  PRICHARB. 

CANDLE,  CANDLESTICK.— 1.  In  AV  'candle' 
appears  in  nine  passages  of  OT  as  the  rondo:  *M# 
of  ia  n$ry  and  in  eignt  passages  of  .NT1  a-  '.K» 
rendering  of  \ti%yos.  In  the  whole  of  these  passages, 
with  two  exceptions  (J"er  2510,  Zeph  I12,  but  see 
marg.),  RV  adopts  the  more  accurate  rendering 

*  lamp '  (which  see). 

As  indispensable  to  tli«  ftupNV'ig  of  a  simple 

*  prophet's  chamber  *  we  ISIK'  nie:r!ors  of  a  bed,  a 
table,  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick  (niijD,  2  K  410).    The 
article  in  question,  however,  is  rather  a  lamp-stand 
(cf.  Petrie,  Tell  el-Hesy,  p.  104),  and  corresponds 
to  the  NT  \vxvla,  now  rendered  more  correctly  in 
the  Gospels  by  <  stand '  (Mt  518,  Mk  421,  Lk  816  II83 
in  KV).    In  JDn  95  is  mentioned  the  candlestick 
or  candelabrum  of  Belshazzar's  banauethig  hall. 
For  the  golden  candlestick  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  temple,  see  TABERNACLE. 

2.  The  custom,  practised  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  East,  of  j^lowini:  a  house  lamp  to  burn 
night  and  day,  is  the4  s-o-iroc  of  the  frequent  figure 
by  which  the  continually  burning  lam^  pictures 
the  continu-  1  pio  '»'!"'\  both  of  the  inaividual 
and  of  his  ",u»  li  ^  IN  1828  W,  '  thou  wilt  light 
my  candle/  i  K  M  "J.  (\nro*-(  iv.  'to  put  out  the 
candle  of  the  wicked*  (l»i  ;U  ',  Jub  186)  is  to  make 
his  home^desolate  and  bring  destruction  on  himself. 
T-.i-  r  r"","  :"i,!i  ••lio|1  i->  empioyod  in  the  Apoc.  to 

- , '  o  i," ,  ••  v. :  i  which  the  Church  of  Ephcsua 

was  threatened:  'I will  remove  thy  ciindl^rick 
out  of  his  place '  (Rev  25).  A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

CANE.— See  KEED. 

CANKER.— As  subst.  2  Ti  217  'their  word  will 
eat  as  doth  a  c.'  (ydyypawa,,  EV  'gangrene'). 
As  verb,  Ja  5s  *  Your  gold  and  silver  is  ced '  (/cart<5w, 
RV  'rusted').  The  mod.  ••  T  o,"  the  subst.  ia 
cancer ,'  which  is  found  ,  -  «,i:  \  .is  the  beg.  of 
the  17th  cent.  For  the  verb,  cf.  Shaks.  Temp, 
IV.  i  192— 

'  As  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  hia  mind  cankers/ 

See  MEDICINE.  J.  HASTINGS. 

C1NKERWORM.— See  LOCUST. 

CANON. — In  this  article  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  idea 
involved  in  the  application  of  the  word  Canon  to 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  in  so  doing  the  use  both  of 
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this  and  other  ten-  ?,  i .  v\ . >:  o« ^  'Jiti  idea  in  question 
will  be  noticed.  '•«,!>•»•  ,.  o  •  y  <?  i  I  u  process  whereby 
the  actual  Canons  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
Scriptures  were  arrived  at  will  be  more  fully  traced 
under  the  heads  OLD  TESTAMENT  CANON  and  NEW 
TESTAMENT  CANON. 

The  conception  of  a  C.  virtually  existed  long 
before  this  precise  term  was  employed.  We  have 
it  wherever  there  is  the  notion  of  a  collection  of 
writings  marked  off  as  ;  '  "  sacred  and  as 
having  a  special  Divine  B  .  Writings  of 

the  past  would  be  likely  for  the  first  time  fully  to 
acquire  this  position  when  an  age  had  come  in 
which  the  living  voice  of  prophecy  was  no  longer 
heard.  This  view  of  them  would  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  an  addition  to  the  number  of  inspired 
books  at  a  future  epoch  of  revelation.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  though  to  some  this  may  at  first 
sight  seem  strange,  that  a  belief  in  a  distinct  class 
of  writings  of  this  kind  was  not  incompatible  with 
some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  extent,  and  with 
doubts  on  this  subject  in  the  minds  even  of  those 
who  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  main  facts.  And 
this  is  true  even  of  the  time  after  the  word  C.  was 
introduced.  The  idea  of  a  C.  no  doubt  gained  to 
some  degree  in  definiteness  through  controversies 
as  to  the  writings  which  were  to  be  held  to  form 
part  of  it.  But  in  essence  it  was  presupposed  in 
those  controversies ;  and  their  chief  result  was 
simply  to  fix  more  clearly  and  firmly  the  limits  of 
the  Canon. 

There  was  no  exact  equivalent  for  the  word 
fl,mong  the  Jews  in  respect  to  OT,  but  we  have  the 
idea  cleaily  implied  in  the  (AT-'<  ---on  '  the  Scrip- 
tures' <"*•  oni'iloyod  by  Jews  j'-icnoHii^  Jews  in  NT 
(e.g.  Mi  'J!1',  ",Jn  539,  Ac  ltf») ;  and  the  word 
1  Scripture,'  as  used  in  the  singular  for  a  par- 
ticular passage,  also  involves  it,  since  each  passage 
so  named  derived  the  binding  force  which  is  attri- 
buted to  it  from  being  contained  in  the  body  of 
sacred  writings.  So  again,  where  Jos.  (c.  Ajp.  i.  8) 
makes  a  formal  statement  concerning  these  books 
and  their  number,  the  JC'O:_".;,"OM  of  a  C.  is 
implied.  And  we  have  u  <i!  o  u  the  collective 
words  used  in  the  Talm.  for  the  Divine  Scriptures, 
such  as  Kipo  ('reading,'  from  their  being  read 
publicly  in  the  synagogue)  and  anpo  '3519  ('the 
toly  writings'). 

The  Christian  Church  adopted  the  ^•rip^no**  o!* 
the  Jews  as  her  own.  She  also  in  pi  o  <k-^  01  iinic 
extended  the  idea  of  '  Scripture '  to  another  body 
of  writings,  which  in  one  or  more  groups  were 
named  along  with  those  of  OT.  Pseudo-Clement 
of  Home's  2nd  Ep.  (c.  A.D.  150)  speaks  of  r&  pipXla 
Kal  ol  cbrJorroXot  (i.e.  the  OT  and  the  iipo-to'1'1 
writings).  Fresh  names,  also,  were  iriuo<!u,.  u 
<  ••  '•*•  of  the  fact  ths:  -li-1  ••>•  <•  -  1  two  such 
*•  ••!-,  or  such  a  <ol  •  ,  <••!  i:>  «wo  parts. 

Melito,  bp.  of  Sardis,  circ.  A.D.  170,  speaks  of  rd 
TT?S  TraXcuas  Sta$ifKyjs  jSt^X/a  (ap.  Euseb.  HE  iv.  26), 
'  the  books  of  the  Old  Covenant '  (or  Testament). 
And  we  have  evidence  about  the  end  of  the  same 
cent.,  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Tertullian,  that  the  names  waXcuct  Sia^/cT? 
(vettts  testamentum)  and  v£a  5ia6iJKy  (novum 
testamentuin),  the  names  that  have  become  the 
UK-  j :» \t  '•  M.  of  all,  had  been  transfened  to  the 
s:iir;»l  v«.  n/-  of  the  two  dispensations.  Ter- 
tullian himself  preferred  (see  c.  Marc.  iv.  1)  the 
term  Instrumentum  (of  legal  associations ='  docu- 
mentary record  or  proof  ')•  He  frequently  employs 
it,  applying  it  sometimes  to  paiticulai  books,  and 
sometimes  peparatcly  to  OT  or  to  NT,  but  also  to 
the  Scriptures  as  a  \\lioje.  From  SiaB^Kij  the  adj. 
€p$td09}Kos  was  formed  ;  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
writings  of  Oiigen  and  Eusebius,  in  a  sense  closely 
corresponding  to  *  canonical '  (e.g.  PhilocaL,  iii.  and 
Euseb.  HE  m.  cc.  3,  9,  25,  vi.  c.  14). 


Another  description,  •**•«•>-  '  jpa<pal,  'writ- 
ings which  have  been  n  •  ^  .  • ,  sed  by  Ongen 
and  others,  needs  somewhat  fuller  consideration. 
A  certain  \,,(,  i,  •••  —  .-'taches  to  it  owing  to  the 
fact  that  1.1 1  -o  \  >  !.-i;»-  are  contrasted  with  such 
as  are  'apocryphal '  \  and  while  this  word  is  common 
in  the  Fathers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent.,  it  does  not 
seem  ever  to  occur  at  this  time  with  the  piecise 
connotation  which  it  has  since  acquned.  The 
original  and  fundamental  signification  of  *  apocry- 
phal '  was  that  of  • 
i  '  1  .  TSut  there  might  be  various  reasons 
different  writings.  There  were  some 
among  the  J  ews,  as  there  were  also  some  Christians, 
esp.  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  who  were 
inclined  to  value  highly  lore  which  they  considered 
to  be  unfit  to  be  communicated  even  to  all  the 
faithful,  and  suited  only  for  the  study  of  the  wise. 
But  this  tendency  was  never  strong  enough  either 
among  Jews  or  Christians  to  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  class  of  writings  regarded  as  authoritative 
and  yet  not  imparted  to  all ;  and  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity in  particular  was  wholly  opposed  to  such 
reservation.  All  writings  regarded  as  inspired  were 
naturally  included  among  the  •*-"  ,  -  '.  t  '"•  •• 
'  made  the  public  property  or  the  wnole  Cnurcii.' 
We  have  still,  however,  to  ask  what  was  meant  by 
and  implied  in  this  *  publication,'  and,  as  a  further 
:  •'  •  • !  v  ' .  » ' ' !  i  i  i  could  really  serve  to  mark  off  the 
v  '  .  i. "  •»  • "  i' i  i.'i ..  as,  in  the  full  sense,  authoritative 
trom  all  ptners.  The  chief  means  of  the  publishing 
in  quo- 1  ion  was  the  regular  reading  in  the  con- 
gregation. And  no  doubt  this  solemn  reading 
served  to  impress  upon  the  people  generally  the 
idea  of  the  -jcti,","!  «,  .thority  of  the  books  which 
they  heard  in  i.:  -  \v;iy  ;  while  the  need  of  a  rule 
jor  ihiei'iinir  it  may  have  been  one  influence  which 
promoted  the  formation  of  the  C.  of  OT,  as  it  was 
certainly  of  NT.  But  it  seems  too  narrow  a  view 
of  the  words  f-ww.c.'.-0  i,  or  publicari,  to  regard 
them  (as  Zahn  <.o-'-,  '/  ,srv.  d.  Kanons,  i.  p.  134)  aa 
meaning  little  or  nothing  more  than  '  to  be  read  in 
church.  If  the  publication  connoted  by  these 
terms  was  closely  associated  with  the  public 
reading,  it  was  so  because  that  act  was  the  chief 
symbol  of  the  general  reception  and  ackno\x1i;<l«»- 
ment  of  the  books  by  the  Church,  which  had  I»TU 
informally  arrived  at,  and  which  found  expression 
in  various  habits  of  speech  and  practice.  It  must, 
however,  further  be  observed  that  the  fact  of  par- 
ticular books  being  publicly  read  would  seem  to  be 
often  too  inconsiderately  taken  as  evidence  that 
they  were  regarded  as  Scripture  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  public 
reading  would  necessarily  be  icgaidcd  as  having 
the  same  significance,  or  that  the  rules  for  it  would 
be  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  everywhere  and 
always.  There  might  be,  and  in  point  of  fact 
there  were,  varieties  of  custom  ace.  to  differences 
of  circumstances  and  of  ihcolo^iuiil  temper.  At 
some  times  and  places  1  hoio  ^ould  be  comparative 
laxity,  at  others  special  strictness.  The  Mura- 
torian  C.  (circ.  A.D.  200,  written  at  Rome  or  in  the 
i;'Yio:  'linodi  reveals  a  disposition  to  exclude 
oiii  p'.nilie  iiS'MV.-.pj  all  works  of  secondary  or 
doubtful  Hirlioirx.  This  might  be  due  to  the 
spec "  r.  Church,  or  to  a  sense  of 
the-  ••..•.  "  •  which  the  recent  spread 
of  Gnosticism  and  Montanism  and  the  circulation 
of  the  writings  of  these  sects  had  created.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  very;  saino  o-M1!.  we  fi«.  1 
Serapion,  bp.  of  Antioch,  first  a!!.»v.  -i;*  the  TU  -1!- 
reading  of  the  Gospel  of  Pater  ai  ji  i  hi  to  Mi'Jnn  'n- 
diocese,  though  he  knew  very  little  of  the  work 
and  held  it  in  no  particular  esteem,  and  then 
aftervjn-^  ,"•»•  "»"<"!  V1.1  !:,,  when  he  became  more 
fully  .,  <;  n  •"<  "•  •  si  •  contents,  and  found  that 
it  was  doing  harm  (Euseb.  HE  vi.  12).  Again,  to 
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pass  to  a  later  age.  With  Cyril  of  Jems,  in  Ms 
catechetical  lectures,  delivered  circ.  A.D.  340,  the 
class  of  books  *  openly  read  in  the  church'  is 
coterminous  with  that  of  those  *  acknowledged 
among  all,'  and  is  the  opposite  of  *  apocryphal ! ; 
and  he  knows  no  third  division  (Catech,  iv,  cc.  33, 
35).  Athanasius,  on  the  other  hand,  wilting  not 
long  afterwards,  but  representing  the  usages  of 
another  Church,  distinguishes  between  '  canonical 
books/  *  books  that  are  read/  and  *  apocryphal 
books'  (Ep.  Fest.  39,  i.  768,  ed.  Bened.).  And 
Rufinus  at  the  end  of  the  cent,  distinguishes  in  the 
same  way,  and  gives  the  name  of  £  Church  books/ 
Ecclesia^tici  hbri>  to  the  second  class  (De  Symb. 
cc.  37,  38). 

We  shall  now  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  rightly 
the  amount  of  significance  to  be  attached  to 
the  introduction  of  the  words  Canons  canonical, 
and  canonised  with  reference  to  the  books  of 
Scripture ;  but  we  must  first  determine  which  of 
them  was  so  used  eatliest,  and  when  ?  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  employment  of  the  adjective  in 
this  connexion  preceded  that  of  the  substantive, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  traced  back  to  Origen,  on  the 
ground  that  the  epithets  canonici  and  regulares 
are  applied  to  the  books  of  Scripture  in  portions  of 
his  works  which  we  possess  only  in  Hufinus'  tr. 
No  reliance  can,  however,  be  placed  upon  this 
argument,  since  these  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient renderings  for  such  a  word  as  fr8t,&6vjKot, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  certainly  belonged  to 
Origen's  terminology.  Moreover,  Ruiinus  so 
renders  this  very  word  in  passages  of  Eusebius, 
where  we  have  both  the  original  and  his  translation. 
The  earliest  instance  which  can  be  adduced  of  the 
occunence  of  either  KW&V  or  a  derivative  in  the  sense 
now  under  consideration  is  in  the  Festal  Epistle 
of  Athanasius  above  referred  to,  written  in  A.D. 
367.  The  psi'U'1  r-l-'  •  "-^  *?'uepa  is  there  used  of 
the  books  of  llo'.i  N'iii.iro.  It  seems,  however, 
improbable  that  the  verb  Kwovl&w,  or  its  parts, 
should  have  been  so  applied  before  the  term  KW&V 
had  been  used  of  the  books  collectively.  And  a 
little  later  Amphilochius,  the  eminent  bishop  of 
Iconium,  concludes  a  catalogue  of  them,  which  he 
gives  in  his  Iambi  ad  Seleitcum  with  the  words  odros 
d^ev^crraros  Kav&v  &i>  d'-rj  T£V  Beoirve^ffruv  yp&<pQv.  The 
word,  which  originally  meant  a  rod,  and  thence  a 
measure,  had  been  already  applied  in  the  sense  of 
a  rule  or  norm,  and  that  variously,  both  in  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  usage.  It  will  suffice  here  to 
notice  the  phrase  6  tcav&v  TTJS  &\v}&da$,  for  the 
Church's  creed,  which  had  long  been  familiar.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether,  when  the  word  K&V&V 
was  first  used  in  connexion  with  the  Scriptures, 
the  primary  intention  was  to  express  the  thought 
that  they  form  the  rule  of  faith  and  life  for  the 
Christian,  or  to  denote  the  list  wherehy  the  con- 
tents of  the  Scriptures  is  correctly  defined.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  the  true  view.  It  is  the 
simplest ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  hard  other- 
wise to  explain  the  use  of  the  verb  Kavovtfav,  which 
is  applied  both  to  particular  books  and  to  the 
books  collectively.  The  other  idea  would,  however, 
also  be  readily  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the 
associations  of  the  word  KW&V.  And  accordingly 
we  find  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  5th  cent.,  o.\pi  <  -MTI«:  liirn^olf  thus  :  *  the  Canon 
of  the  truth,  T  moan  die  Divine  Scriptures'  (Ep. 
114). 

It  will  "be  perceived,  then,  that  no  essentially 
new  point  of  view  was  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
term  Canon  and  its  derivatives  in  connexion  with 
Holy  Scripture.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noteworthy 
that  they  began  to  be  employed  at  a  time  when 
Bpecial  efforts  were  being  made  in  different  quarters 
to  remove  ambiguities  with  respect  to,  and  to 
codify,  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures. 


For  further  illustrations  of  some  ~*  ^~*  ",-o'f  (- 
here  touched  upon,  and  for  the  *-op"-  ,••,  •,»•«- 
which  determined  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
particular  books,  or  groups  of  books,  the  readei 
must  consult  the  arts.  APOCRYPHA,  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT CANON,  and  NEW  TESTAMENT  CANON. 

V.  H.  STANTON. 

CANOPY  (Kwvwrttov,  from  K&v&y  (Mt  2324),  gnat, 
mosquito).  —  Onjjmally  a  mosquito  -  net.  The 
canopy  of  the  bed  ot  Holof  ernes,  *  which  was  of 
purple,  and  gold,  and  emerald,  and  •  •  •  ones 
inwoven,'  was  taken  by  Judith  ffron  •  a  •  'as 
a  trophy,  and  given  by  her  *  for  a  gift"  (dm&j/ta) 
unto  the  Lord5  (Jth  1021  139  15  1619).  'Canopy' 
occurs  also  in  RV  at  Is  45  '  Over  all  the  glory  shall 
be  spread  a  canopy'  (AV  'defence').  The  Heb.  is 
nan,  which  here  only  has  the  sense  of  a  canopy  for 
protection  ;  elsewhere  it  means  a  "  Ps 

195)  or  a  bride's  (Jl  216)  chamber.    "  : 

CANTICLES.—See  SONG  OF  SONGS. 


CAPER-BERRY  (n^K  9dbtyy6nah,  Kefonra/nj,  EC 
125).  The  authority  of  the  LXX  and  of  some  of 
the  Eabbis  is  in  favour  of  the  tr.  'caper-berry* 
RV,  instead  of  'desire3  AV.—  This  is  the  fruit 
of  Gappctns  spinosa,  L.,  a  peiennial  shrub,  rooted 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks  and  walls,  with  straggling, 
more  or  less  pendulous,  branches,  and  orbicular  to 
ovate  leaves,  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  white 
flowers  2  to  3  inches  broad.  It  grows  m  all  the 
Meditenanean  basin.  The  ripe  berry  is  oblong  to 
obovate-oblong,  and  2  to  2J  inches  long.  The 
young  berries  have  a  pungent  flavour,  and  are 
pickled  as  a  condiment.  The  Arabs  of  the  Sin. 
desert  call  it  el-Astif9  while  the  people  of  Pal.  and 
Syria  know  it  by  the  name  kabar,  which  is  mani- 
festly a  modification  of  KdirirapL*.  Like  all  pungent 
plants,  it  is  stimulating  to  the  erotic  instinct.  The 
idea  of  those  who  tr.  ""7  •  >  /  4  caper-berry  '  is 
that  even  this  stimulan  •  !  •  '  to  excite  desire. 
The  principal  Rabbi  of  Beirut  assures  me  that  the 
tr.  of  AV  'desire'  is  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
Jewish  commentators.  In  either  case  the  object  is 
the  same,  that  is,  to  express  the  decadence  of  the 
bodily  powers  with  the  advance  of  years. 

G.  E.  POST. 

CAPERNAUM  (TR  Kewre/waoifjtt,  from  which  our 
English  word  is  taken  ;  but  T£a$apvaotiju,,  supported 
by  BttDZ,  etc.,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  represent- 
ing the  original  =".n:—  ,33).  —  This  city  is  mentioned 
only  in  i!i<k  (lOapt-K  and  derives  all  its  interest 


from  association  with  the  life  of  Christ.  To  it 
Matthew  applies  Is  91  (Mt  418'16).  After  His 
rejection  at  Nazareth,  Christ  made  His  head- 
quarters in  C.,  and  it  is  called  'his  own  city* 
(Mt  91).  Here  only  was  it  said  of  Him  #n  &  otey 
tffTlv—  that  He  was  at  home  (Mk  21).  Peter  and 
Andrew  of  Bethsaida  (  Jn  I44)  had  settled  in  C.  (Mk 
I29),  and  on  (\k  iioj<.  1  IIOM  ing  beach  they  first  heard 
and  followed  the  Master  (Mk  I16).  Matthew 
(Mt  99),  or  Levi  (Mk  214,  Lk  5s7),  was  here  called 
from  'the  place  of  toll.'  Many  miracles  were 
wrought  here  (Mk  I8*).  The  following  are  specially 
mentioned,  viz.  healing  centurion's  servant  (Mt  85, 
Lk  71);  nobleman's  son  cured  by  a  word  from  Cana 
(  Jn  446)  ;  Simon  Peter's  mother-in-law  cured  of 
fever  (Mk  I81)  ;  paralytic  healed  (Mt  91,  Mk  21, 
Lk  518)  ;  unclean  spirit  cast  out  (Mk  I28,  Lk  483). 
Here  the  lesson  of  humility  was  taught  from  a 
little  child  set  in  the  midst  (Mt  182,  Mk  93J*36). 
A  famous  discourse  in  the  synagogue  is  reported 
in  Jn  6.  Over  C.,  highly  favoured  but  unrepent- 
ant, the  heavy  woe  was  pronounced,  '  And  thou 
Capeinaum,  shalt  thou  be  exalted  unto  heaven?— 
thou  bhalt  go  down  to  Hades  '  (Mt  II23,  Lk  1015  RV). 
C.,  invariably  called  «r6\ts,  'a  city/  was  an 
important  position,  held  by  a  body  of  Roman 
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troops  (Mt  8°  etc. ).  It  was  also  a  customs-station 
(Mt  99  etc.).  The  commander  of  the  soldiers 
thought  it  worth  while  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people  by  building  them  a  synagogue  (Lk  76). 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  ""  *  '  officer  of 
the  king  (Jn  446).  But  beyond,  tne  tacts  that  it 
was  on  the  seashore  (Mt  413),  and  was  in  or  near 
the  plain  of  Gennesaret  (Jn  617"21;  see  also  Mk 
6s3,  Mt  If4),  there  is  nothing  in  the  NT  to  indi- 
cate the  site.  Twice  mentioned  by  Josephus  ( Vita, 
72,  BJ  n.  x.  8),  neither  passage  is  decisive. 
Tradition  wavers  between  two  sites,  and  a  warm 
controversy  has  long  raged  over  the  question. 

The  claims  of  'Ain  em-Madowwerah,  '  the  round 
fountain/  a  large  spring  on  the  N.  edge  of  Gen- 
nesaret, may  be  dismissed.  There  is  nothing 
near  it  to  indicate  the  site  of  a  great  city ;  and  it 
waters  only  a  small  portion  of  the  plain. 

The  two  serious  rivals  are  Khdn  Minyeh,  at  the 
3ST.E.  corner  of  the  plain,  and  Tell  Jltim,  on  the 
shore,  fully  2  miles  nearer  Jordan.  The  case  for 
Tell  Jftim  rests  chiefly  upon  the  name,  the  size 
of  the  ruins,  their  position  on  the  eastward  road, 
and  the  testimony  of  certain  travellers.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Arab.  Tell  took  the  place  of 
Caphar  when  the  city  became  ruinous,  na  falling 
from  Nahum,  This  is  t,  n  {-"ino-i,  im;  o--1ir-'  deriva- 
tion. A  Jewish  Rabbi,  JLankimm,  is  said  to  be 
buried  here.  The  derivation  from  his  name  is 
both  easy  and  natural.  An  alternative  derivation 
is  suggested  from  the  Heb.  mn='  brown'  or  *  fire- 
blackened/  of  which  Arab.  Jffim  is  an  exact  trans- 
literation. Then  Tell  Htim^'thQ  black  mound,' 
truly  descriptive  of  the  ruins,  could  only  dace  from 
;i  iiii!-'  :  \  '.-••'  to  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
.A  !<  my  i : '  i  •  •,  •  o  Jy  the  eastern  traffic  would  pass, 
'i  !•!••  :i-»  !i-i!i  <,.ravans  never  came  this  way. 
Jerome,  Theodorus  (532  A.D. ),  Antoninus  Martyr  (?), 
A.D.  600,  and  Jg.hn  of  "Wuitzburg  (1100),  may  be 
taken  as  favouring  TeU  J^tim.  Josephus,  hurt  on 
the  Jordan,  was  carried  "to  C.j  but  this  was  not 
necessarily  the  nearest  town.  He  was  evidently 
anxious  to  reach  his  l«<i'<l  ur-'i'i-  at  Tarichea 
(Vita,  72).  It  is  much  against  lett  Jftim  that 
there  is  no  fountain  there ;  and  nothing  like  that 
described  by  Josephus  within  about  a  couple  of 
miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  considerations 
in  favour  of  Kh&n  Minyeh.  Gennesaret  was  a 
well-defined  district,  generally  allowed  to  corre- 
spond with  el  G-huweir,  'the  little  Gh6r,'  lying 
along  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  sea  (see  Jos.  BJ  m. 
x.  8).  The  disci])! os  started  from  the  other  side  to 
go  to  C.  (Jn  637).  The  waters  being  stilled,  they 
were  straightway  *  at  the  land  whither  they  were 
going'  (ib,  v.2i).  Matthew  (1434)  says  'they  came 
to  the  land,  unto  Gennesaret.'  (So  also  Mk  G68.) 
Those  who  sought  Jesus  in  the  morning  found 
Him  at  C.  (Jn  S24),  and  He  addressed  them  in 
the  synagogue.  C.  was  thus  either  in  or  close 
to  Gennesaret.  This  condition  is  met  by  Khan 
Minyeh  j  not  at  all  by  Tell  Jftim,  Remains  of  an 
ancient  city  are  found  in  the  plain  between  JKhdn 
Minyeh  and  the  sea;  also  on  the  adjoining  Tell 
'Aretmeh,  where  probably  a  large  church  once 
stood.  Standing  at  the  jim*  i«oM  of  the  two  great 
roads  which  must  always  i,,no  urn  ml  behind  Tell 
*Areimeh>  that  to  eastward  along  the  shore,  and 
that  to  the  north  by  Khdn  Jubb  Yusif,  it  occupied 
a  position  of  first  importance  in  the  district.  All 
the  traffic  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west  passed 
through  the  hands  of  its  customs  officers.  The 
spring  of  which  Josephus  speaks  (BJ  II.  x.  8)  may 
not  have  been  actually  in  the  plain.  Certainly  it 
was  not  "Am  et-Tineh.  At  ef-Tabiffha  (Hepta- 
pegon?),  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  beyond  Tell 
Areimeh,  rise  several  springs,  one  of  great  volume, 
the  largest  fountain  in  Galilee.  An  old  aqueduct 


led  the  water  across  the  vale,  along  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  a  rock-cut  channel,  and  into  the  plain  at 
Minyeh  sufficiently  high  to  water  a  large  area. 
Historical  evidence  is  on  the  whole  favourable  to 
Khdn  Minyeh.  Antoninus  Martyr  (600)  is  claimed 
on  both  sides  ;  but  the  latter  site  is  supported  by 
Arculfus,  end  of  7th  cent.  ;  St.  Wilhbald,  middle 
of  8th  cent.;  Eugesippu^  middle  of  12th  cent  ; 
JBrocardius,  end  of  13th  cent.;  Quaresimus,  162U, 
who  says  that  a  ruin,  called  in  Arab.  Hinieh,  is 
the  site  of  Capernaum. 

The  absence  of  any  reminiscence  of  the  ancient 
name  is  a  difficulty  with  some.  But  from  the  Talm. 
we  learn  that  C.  was,  for  the  Jews,  associated 
with  the  Minim,  the  name  by  which  they  desig- 
nated the  Christians,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
city.  The  #&tA  of  the  Talm.,  'the  sinners,5  are 
the  sons  of  Caphar  Nahum,  and  again  these  are 
identified  with  the  Minim.  Among  the  Jews, 
C.  was  the  city  of  Menai  down  to  the  14th  cent. 
The  name  ^  given  to  the  inhabitants  is  probably 
pieserved  in  JZkdn  Minyeh.  The  balance  of 
evidence  is  at  present  greatly  in  favour  of  this 
site.  W.  EWING. 

CiLPH  or  K1PH  (a).—  Eleventh  letter  of  Heb. 
alphabet,  and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psalm  to 
designate  the  llth  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins 
with  this  letter. 


CAPHlRSALJOOl  (Xtt^tt/MraXoM«£),  1  Mac  781.— 
Apparently  near  Jerus.  Kefr  Silw&n,  the  village  of 
Siloam,  is  possibly  intended.  SWP,  vol.  iii.  sh.  xvii. 

CAPHIRA  (A  Ka<j>tpd,  B  Jl&pd),  1  Es  519.—  A  town 
of  Benj.,  inhabitants  of  which  returned  with  Zerub, 
In  Ezr  225  CHEPHIRAH  (.1795,  B  Ka<j>etpd,  A  -4-)  ;  cf. 
Neh  729.  See  CHEPHIRAH. 


C&PHTOR  (-faiaj,  tnhs?,  Xatpeoptelp,  Caphtorim}. 
—  The  Caphtorim  were  •  »••  i,|/".':"i  connected 
with  Egypt  according  to  ixii  iu**  ;  '  and  in  Dt 
gas  we  rea(J  .  «  rjjae  Avvim,  which  dwelt  in  villages 
as  far  as  Gaza,  the  Caphtorim,  which  came  forth 
out  of  Caphtor,  destroyed  them,  and  dwelt  in  their 
stead.'  Here  the  Caphtorim  are  identined  with 
the  Philistines,  who  are  stated  to  have  come  from 
Caphtor  in  Am  97  and  Jer  474  (where  Caphtor  is 
called  an  *islej  or  *  coastland  ').  Consequently  in 
Gn  1014  the  words,  *  whence  went  forth  the  Philis- 
tines,' must  be  out  of  place,  and  should  follow 
Caphtorim  instead  of  Casluhim.  Caphtor  has  been 
identified  with  both  Cyprus  and  Crete,  but  the  names 
do  not  agree.  Ebers  (^Egypten  und  die  Bucher 
Moses,  186$  project-  10  -co  in  Caphtor  an  Egyp. 
compound  K.I  I  -UP,  '(Hi  on*,  or  KafV  or  *  Phoenicia,' 
and  made  it  the  coast  of  the  Delta,  which  was 
thickly  covered  with  Phoenician  colonies.  But  this 
theory  has  been  overthrown  by  the  excavation  of 
the  temple  of  Kom  Ombo  in  Upper  Egypt  in  1892. 
On  the  wall  of  the  south  external  corridor  is  a 
series  of  cartouches  containing  the  names  of  the 
countries  supposed  to  have  been  conquered  by 
Ptolemy  Auletes  and  collected  from  older  monu- 
ments of  various  ages.  Among  the  names  are  those 
of  Kaptar  (Caphtor)  and  Kasluhet  (Casluhim),  each 
with  the  determinative  of  *  countrv  5  nttuohoa  to  it. 
Kaptar  ends  the  first  line,  and  i-*  'imrnediatoh  pre- 
ceded by  the  names  of  Pei-ia,  Su*u,  Babylon,  and 
Pontus,  while  Kasluhet  (followed  by  Z  oar)  is  the 
fifth  name  of  the  second  line,  which,  begins  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and 
northern  Syria.  The  names,  however,  have  prob- 
ably been  registered  at  haphazard,  so  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  thoir  order. 

The  Philistines  seem  to  have  entered  Palestine  in 
the  course  of  the  great  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the 
northern  nations  in  the  eighth  year  of  Ramses  ill 
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CAPPADOCIA 


CAKAVAN 


Prof.  Prasek  combines  this  fact  with  the  statement 
of  Justin,  that  in  B.C.  1209  a  king  of  Ashkelon 
stormed  Sidon,  and  that  the  fugitive  Sidonians 
founded  Tyre.  The  dates  would  agree  very  well. 
At  any  rate,  the  Pulista  or  Philistines  are  closely 
associated  with  the  Zakkal  (Teukrians?)  in  the 
attack  on  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ramses  ill. ,  whereas 
the  latter  appear  alone  in  an  earlier  attack  in  the 
time  of  Merenptah. 

From  1  S  3014,  Ezk  2516,  Zeph  25,  we  may 
;i»;:r  c-  l'«!i!  J  e  Philistines  were  also  known  as 

•*'  <  'u  ioi'.i.i  *  or  Cretans,  as  the  Sept.  tran- 
scribes the  name.  In  this  case  Caphtor  must  be 
identified  with  Crete,  or  at  all  events  with  some 
district  in  that  island.  Recent  discoveries  have 
shown  that  Crete  was  a  centre  of  culture  in  the 

Sehistoric  age  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
r  A-  Evans  has  pointed  out  that  it  possessed  a 
peculiar  system  of  pictorial  writing  (see  his  article 
on    '  Primitive    Pictographs '   in   the   Journal   of 
Hellenic  Studies,  xiv.  1894).  A.  H.  SAYCK. 

GAPPADOCIA  (Kair7ra5oK£a),  a  large  country  in 
the  E.  of  Asia  Minor,  was  formed  into  a  Rom, 
province  by  Tiberius  in  A.D.  17,  on  the  death  of 
king  Archelaus.  It  was  administered  by  a  pro- 
curator, sent  out  by  the  reigning  emperor ;  and  it 
was  treated  as  an  unimportant  outlying  district. 
In  A.D.  70,  however,  Vespasian  united  it  with 
Armenia  Minor  as  one  of  the  great  frontier  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  placing  it  under  the  rule  of  a 
legatus  Augusti  pro  pr&tore,  who  was  selected  by 
the  emperor  from  ,i!'i  •  "  •  <  \  •  onsuls  ;  and  he 
stationed  a  legion  (  "/  .l  ..•,•'•,  at  Meliteneas 
garrison  to  maintain  the  defence  of  the  Euphrates 
line.  At  this  period  a  great  territory,  ruled  by 
Antiochus  Tm  *••';•.  «i  *  "  Oomniagene,  lying  be- 
tween the  ]»•  »'".•!'•••  ;  i  '  ;  and  Cappadocia,  and 
including  part  of  Lycaonia,  waa  incorporated  in 
C. ;  and  under  succeeding  emperors,  especially 
Trajan,  the  size  and  importance  of  the  province 
were  greatly  increased,  and  more  troops  were 
stationed  in  it.  The  commercial  capital  of  the 
province  was  Csesareia  -  Eusebeia  -  Mazaka ;  the 
military  centres  were  Melitene  and  (after  Trajan) 
Batala,  Between  about  A.D.  76  and  106,  both 
Galatia  and  C.  were  placed  under  one  gover- 
nor. Jews  in  C.  are  mentioned  in  Ac  2%  and 
implied  in  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaiwm,  §  36  (Mang.  ii. 
587) :  a  letter  in  their  favour  from  the  Rom.  Senate 
to  Ariarathes,  kin^  of  C.,  about  B.C.  139,  is  men- 
tioned 1  Mac  1522:  m  the  3rd  cent,  after  Christ  and 
later,  a  great  Jewish  popiil;i<:<m  in  Csesareia  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Talmud.  The  easy  road  from 
Tarsus  through  the  Cilician  Gates  tempted  them 
onwards  towards  the  N.,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lucrative  trade  between  Central  Asia  and  the 
Black  Sea  harbours,  esp.  Amisus  :  the  road  passed 
through  C.  and  Pontus  (Ac  182).  This  trading 
connexion  led  to  the  early  extension  of  Christianity 
over  both  countries  (1  P  I1). 

LrreRATrRfL — Marquardt,  Rdmische  •""'  -  "  •  •  '  t  » 
:>r,--,!74;  Hitter,  Jft'inafli'a,  i.  pp  236- 

//,«•'  (?>«/  of  Asia  Minoj,  pp.  267-319,  J4tt-*Jt>b,  44yi.,  ana  tne 
i"  u>  in  rff.  Paul  the  '1 1  *  •  "  *  i" ,:'  '  •  V  '  ier, 
Wog.  du  Zalmud',  Th.  i:  r  . '  .  N  •,-•-,  •  *  .«,-••"  .  ; 

W.  M.  RAMSAY. 

CAPTAIN.— I.  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. — The 
AV  translates  no  fewer  than  13  different  Heb. 
words  by  *  captain,*  and  many  of  these  words  have 
other  renderings  as  well.  The  RV  has  scarcely 
introduced  mu oh  gi eater  consistency.  (1)  n^,  often 
translated  'prince,3  used  especially  of  *  captains  of 
thousands'  (xiXtapxo*).  etc.,  and  or  the  *  captain  of 
the  host'  (a.px<-<rrpdrif)yos).  For  the  'captain  of  the 
host  of  the  LORD'  (Jos  514-15),  and  for  'Michael 
your  prince*  (also  TV  Dn  1021  etc.),  see  under  GOD 
and  ANGSL.  (2)  T%  the  foremost  officer,  used  of 


the  king  (1  S  916—  RV  prince  or  leader, 
the  same  Heb.  word  is  used  also  of  the  '  leader  oi 
the  house  of  Aaron  '  (I  Ch  1227),  and  of  the  *  rulers 
of  the  house  of  God*  (2  Ch  358  etc.).  See  below. 

(3)  #*n,  literally  head,  Nu  144  etc.,  LXX  d/>x^76s. 

(4)  N'&u,  literally  lifted  up,  Nu  2s  etc.,  RV  prince, 
LXX  Ipxw*    (5)    »    ""'    .  "  *  one  who  decides,  Jg  llfl 
etc.,  RV  chief  ..•  .,  .  ;      '  •"  II18),  LXX  dpxwfc  or 
ijyo&nevos.      (6)  npra,  RV  marshal,  Jer  5127,  Nah  317, 
(7)  niis,  usually  of  the  goveinor  of  a  territory,  2  K 
1824,  Hag  I1  etc.  (8)  3i=(l),  only  in  later  Heb.,  e.g 
2  K  258.    (9)  te,  baal,  <  master,'  Jer  3713,  captain 
of  the  ward.     (10)  B^  Ex  147,  2  K925  etc.,  probably 
knight  or  equerry,  LXX  Tpio-Tdr^s.    The  other  Uiree 
words  are  (in  AV)  mistranslated  captain,  2  K  II4*  19, 
Jer  1321,  Ezk  21^2  (n;,  ^^,  -13,  respectively). 

II.  Captain  represents  three  words  in  the  NT 
(1)  x^apxp*  —  used  vaguely  of  a  military  officer, 
and  technically  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Roman 
'praefectus'  or  Hribunus  militum.*  One  such 
officer  was  regularly  in  charge  of  the  Roman  garri- 
son at  Jerusalem,  which  probably  consisted  of  a 
cohort  of  auxiliaries,  about  1000  men  in  all.  The 
commander  would  be  a  Roman  citizen  (Ac  2228),  the 
soldiers  provincials  (not  Jews,  but  many  of  them 
Samaritans),  who  would  receive  the  franchise  on 
discharge.  Whether  the  word  has  the  technical  or 
the  vaguer  sense  in  Jn  IS12  is  not  clear.  (2)  err  pa- 
Taryfc—  used  in  Lk  224-82  and  Ac  41  524-26  of  the 
captain  of  the  Temple,  lordlier  with  his  chief 
subordinates,  who  are  peiluips  the  same  as  the 
three  'keepers  of  the  threshold*  (2  K  2518,  Jer  354, 
and  see  Josephus,  Ant,  X.  viii.  5).  This  captain 
(T^,  see  (2)  above)  is  mentioned  Jer  201  (LXX 
^yotf/ievos)  and  Neh  II11,  and  is  called  in  2  Mac  34 
TrpoffT&rTjs  roO  tepov,  and  in  Josephus  (Ant,  XX.  vi.  2, 
etc.)  crTparyybs.  Probably  he  and  his  chief  sub- 
ordinates are  indicated  by  the  term  'rulers'  in 
Ezr  92  and  often  in  Neh  (n^p,  LXX  crr/xiToryoi  or 
dpX<>vT€s)  :  see  Schurer,  HJP  II.  i.  258.  The  captain 
was  at  least  a  Levite,  and  commanded  a  small 
body  of  polii  o,  'no1!,  My  Ihemselves  priests;  and 
he  had  the  iluix  in  k'^j-in/  order  in  the  Temple, 
and  watching  there  by  night.  (3)  d/>x?;y6$—  -He  210 

—  l'»ob;'l)l;i  !<,  be  understood  rather  as  author  and 
lic,.:-'iuir  lijan  B.B  commander  in  a  fight  (cf.  Ac  315 
r>:t-';  Hi  I-J-,. 

The  captain  of  the  guard  (trrparoTreSa/^s,  Ac  2816 
TR  and  AV)  would,  perhaps,  be  the  *princeps 
castrorum  peregrinorum  '  ;  it  would  hardly  mean 
the  'proefectus  prsetorio,'  whose  title  is  never  so 
rendered  in  Greek.  But  the  sentence  is  omitted 
by  RV  following  the  best  authorities  :  it  is,  how- 
ever, an  ancient  '  Western  reading,'  and  possibly 
records  a  real  tradition.  (See  Monimsen  in 
Sitzungsb.  d.  kgL  preuss.  A,kad.  d.  Wissewsrh.,  phil.- 
hist.  Classe,  1895,  p.  495,  and  art.  I'r.TTORiuv.) 

W.  0.  BURROWS. 

ClPTiyiTY.—See  ISRAEL. 

C1R1BASION  (B  KapajftureuSf,  A  -<T«SF),  1  Es  9s4, 

—  A  corrupt  name  of  one  of  those  who  put  away 
their  'strange1  wives.    It  seem,   Ju  <,»•!,   ••'•:!  to 
MEHEMOTH  in  Ezr  1086.    The  <•>'!.,•<  i1:-'-    is.     it 
should  be  read  ml  Ta^acrt^y  is  not  supported  (as  is 
stated  in  Speaker's  Comm.)  by  the  Vat.  text. 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

CARAYAN,  not  used  in  AV,  is  given  by  RV  in  Job 
6is.  19  '  ---  v,  c^§  )  for  Ay  «paths/  'troops  '  ;  in  Is  21ia 


(ptcp.  <>•  .—  x)  ,or  AV  'travelling  companies';  and 
in  Ezk  27a5  s  The  ships  of  Tarshish  were  thy  cara- 
vans for  thy  rnerch<andise,'  for  AV  '  The  ships  cf 
Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market/  taking 
mn^  from  TIP  to  travel  (after  Gesen.  )  not  w  to  sing 
But  Davidson  doubts  :  *  The  camel  has  been  called 
the  ship  of  the  desert,  but  conversely  to  call  an 
east-indiaman  a  caravan  is  too  brilliant  for  the 
prophet/  See  his  note.  In  older  Eng  ,  however, 


CARBUNCLE 


CARE 
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the  word  might  have  been  applicable  without 
crediting  Ezekiel  with  the  brilliant  metaphor, 
since  *  caravan J  was  used  from  the  beg.  of  the  17th 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  for  a  fleet  of  ships, 
as  Fuller,  Com.  on  Ruth  (1654):  *  A  caravan  .  .  . 
sailing  in  the  vast  ocean.1  J.  HASTINGS. 

C1RBUKCLE.— See  STONES,  PRECIOUS. 

C1RC1S  (op-g,  Est  I10),  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
or  chamberlains  of  king  Ahasuerus,  An  etymology 
suggested  is  the  Persian  kargass  'vulture/  The 
LXX  gives  a  different  name. 

CARG1SB  (the  spelling  has  been  indifferently 
carcase  or  carcass  throughout,  though  dictionaries 
have  given  carcass  alone,  or  by  preference  since 
Johnson)  is  used  now  only  of  the  dead  body  of  a 
beast,  or  contemptuously  of  a  human  being,  but 
was  formerly  used  freely  of  either.  The  Heb. 
words  are  various :  (1)  rna  gMyyah  (used  of  living 
body  also)  is  so  tr.  only  Jg  148*a  of  the  c.  of 
Samson's  lion  (RV  'body'),  which  is  also  (148) 
called  (2)  ntr  n,'n>pd>,th  (fr.  tea  to  fall,  as  vrujuut 
fr.  irtTrrew,  fcl't t  tir  \\ .  cadere),  which  has  this 
mtv;i.;ri<r  only  here;  elsewhere  'fall5  Pr  2918,  Ezk 
IS'  -"  81'-  3210,  or  'ruin'  Ezk  27s7  3 118  [all].  (3) 
133  peger ;  and  (4)  TO}  nSbMlah  are  often  tr.  *  car- 
case.* Both  are  also  applied  to  the  trunk  of  an 
idol,  peger  Lv  2680  *  I  will  cast  your  carcases  upon 
the  carcases  of  your  idols ' ;  nebMlah  Jer  1618 

*  they  have  filled  mine  inheritance  with  the  carcases 
of  their  detestal/!    MiX,-- '    Both  words  are  used 
in  Heb.  of  dead  •  o,  .«    «>•'.>,  so  that  the  tr.  *dead 
carcase '  of  Dt  M",  \.*\  V,  is  as  needless  for  the 
Heb.  as  in  the  Eng.;  RV  omits  *  dead.' 

In  Bel82  *  in  the  den  there  were  seven  lions,  and 
they  had  given  them  every  day  two  carcases  and 
two  sheep  (so  BV,  AVrn  '  slaves,'  Gr.  a-c^ara,  lit. 

*  bodies,'  used  of  'servants,*  i.e.  slaves,  To  1010). 

In  NT  '  carcase J  occurs  Mt  24s8  *  wheresoever  the 
c.  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together ' 
(Trwjua,  as  in  Wis  418) ;  and  He  317  *  whose  carcases 
fell  in  the  wilderness '  (>cc3Xoi>,  lit.  *  limbs,'  the  LXX 
tr.  of  139  in  Nu  1429- 82  where  the  language  is  nearly 
identical).  J,  HASTINGS. 

GARCHEMISH  (tf'Dinj;  omitted  in  the  LXX 
at  2  Ch  35at),  but  at  Jer  26  [Heb  46]2  Xa/^ds  [Q, 
Ka/jxap/xete] ;  Vulg.  Charcamis).  There  have  been 
various  conjectures  as  to  the  site  of  this  city, 
which  was  finally  correctly  located  by  Messrs. 
Skene  and  Geo,  Smith,  by^  means  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  Carclipmi-li  i-*  »1  ]uo-ont  rep i routed 
by  the  mounds  of  JcnibHi*  (£rnu!j,  Varnnoloo-)  or 
Hierapolis,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tin]  •Juntos, 
described  by  Smith  as  a  grand  site,  with  vast  walls 
and  palace-mounds  8000  ft.  round,  and  containing 
numerous  sculptures  and  monoliths  with  inscrip- 
tions, many  of  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Pococke  says  that  the  ruins  are  rect- 
angular, and  measure  \  mile  long  by  i  mile  wide. 
The  mounds  lie  between  Birejik  and  the  junction 
of  the  Sajur  and  the  Euphrates.  GarcLicnmli,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Hittites,  was  called  Karkamis  by 
the  Babylonian-*,  G«ii|rnniii  ii'id  Kargamis  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  KaiiJv;irii;ii'  '1^1,  or  Karakamisa  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  ilio  nry  \\as  known — perhaps 
renowned — as  a  tin  ding  cenTie  as  early  as  the  3rd 
millennium  B.C.*  Amen-em-hebe,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  Tahutmes  HI.  (c.  B.  C.  1 600),  refers  to  Ms  cam- 
paign against  the  people  of  ]j£ankainai(?)sa,  where 
ne  took  prisoners;!  and  about  B.C.  1200  Tiglath- 
pilesei  I.  of  As&vria  plundered  'the  land  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Suhi  as  far  as  Carchemish  (Kar- 

*  Before  the  reign  of  the  Bah.  long  Ammi-zadug-a,  c  2100  B.C 
fW.  Max  Muller,  Asien  und  JSuropa  nach  altagyptischen 
Doihnalern,  Leipzig,  1803. 
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gamis)  of  the  land  of  gatte  (Kheta  or  Hit)  in  a 
single  day.'  There  is  no  record,  however,  that 
the  fortress  was  taken  on  this  occasion.  The 
ruler  of  Carchemish  about  B.C.  880  was  Sangara, 
who  paid  a  large  amount  of  tribute,  chiefly  in 
manufactured  things,  such  as  furniture  and  woven 
stuffs,  also  metal,  to  Assur-nazir-pal,  king  of 
\  V.  ^.  •,  ;  t\,  afterwards  came  into  conflict 
'."  .'  *•*  !,!'-•  i1  II.,  son  of  Assur - na?ir -  pal, 
about  B.C.  858,  and  the  Assyrian  king  says  that 
he  captured  Sangara's  cities,  receiving  from  the 
latter,  when  he  submitted,  2  talents  of  gold,  70 
talents  of  silver,  30  talents  of  copper,  100  talents 
of  iron,  20  talents  of  purple  cloth,  500  weapons, 
his  daughter  with  a  dowry,  100  dnu<rl»tois  of  the 
great  men  of  the  place,  500  oxen,  UP  a  ~>000  sheep, 
and  fixed  as  his  (yearly)  tribute  1  raaneh  of  gold, 

1  talent  of  silver,  and  2  talents  of  purple  cloth, 
one  payment  of  which  is  duly  recorded  as  having 
taken  place.    The  large  amount  of  the  war  in- 
demnity and  the  tribute  testify  to  the  pro^pei  ity 
and  commercial  importance  of  the  city.    On  the 
bronze  gates  found   by  H.  Bassam  at  Balawat 
the   reception  of  tribute  by  Shalmaneser  n.  is 
twice  represented,  and  in  each  case  a  picture  in 
relief  of  the  fortress  is  ffiven.    The  city  was  finally 
taken  by  Sargon  of  Assyria  in  B.C.  717,  when 
Pisiri  or  Pisiris,  its  last  king,  was  made  prisoner. 
From  this  time  it  formed  part  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  was   administered  by  an  Assyrian 
governor.*     Its  importance  as  a  i  •  «""••'   c  "itre 
continued  under  its  new  rulers,   :iv  ' :  •  -.    i  of 
Carchemish '  being  one  of  the  standard  weights  in 
use  at  Nineveh.    Later  notices  of  the  city  occur 
in  the  Bible  itself,  when  Pharaoh-Necho  defeated 
Josiah  in  the  battle  in  which  the  Jewish  king  lost 
Ms  life  (2  Ch  3520),  and  was  himself  defeated  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  four  years  later  (B.C.  605),  under 
the  walls  of  the  city  (Jer  46s),  in  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  "Western  Asia.    The  patron 
deity  of  the  city  was  the  Asiatic  goddess  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Atargatis,  whose  wor- 
ship, when  the  city  fell  into  decay,  was  transferred 
to  the  city  now  represented  by  Membij,  which 
became  the  new  Hierapolis,  and  continued  in  ex- 
istence after  the  old  city  of  Carchemish  was  de- 
serted.   The  meaning  of  the  name  is  unknown. 

T.  G.  PINCHES. 

CARE. — The  proper  meaning  of  this  word,  and 
of  all  its  compounds  (of  which  there  occur  in  AV 
s careful,'  'carefully/  'carefulness,'  'careless,* 
•caioli^ly1)  is  trouble  or  sorrow.  But  from  a 
•vciy  cs'iily  period  it  was  confounded  with  Lat. 
cura  (\\ul«  which  it  has  no  connexion,  being  a 
purely  Teutonic  word),  and  the  meaning  of  cura, 
viz.  attention  to  something  or  somebody,  became 
attached  to  it.  This  affected  even  the  original 
word,  so  that  care  in  the  sense  of  sorrow  became 
anxiety,  as  if  due  to  over-attention;  while  the 
» nii»:  o'uiiNLino  novc'ichuiVix  »Irop;>ou  I:M»:I  <i:i(rin:il 
meaning,  and  adopted  thai/  01  cura  wnolly.  But 
throughout  the  history  of  the  word,  and  esp.  in 
AV,  we  can  trace  the  two  senses  side  by  side. 

1.  Care  is  both  subst.  and  verb.  As  subst.  (1) 
Anxiety  (Gr.  fj^pt^va) :  Mt  1322,  s  the  care  of  this 
world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke  the 
word J ;  so  Mk  419,  Lk  814  2184  *  cares  of  this  life/ 

2  Co  II28  'the  care  of   all  the  churches'  (RV 
*  anxiety  for'),  IPS7*  Casting  all  your  care  upon 
him*  (RV  'anxiety '),  1  .Mac  610  'my  heart  faileta 
for  very  care.'    In  OT,  1  S  10*  '  thy  father  hath 
left  the  care  of  the   asses  (t.e.  concern   about, 
n^-n,  lit.  **  the  matters  of  the  asses  "),  and  sorroweth 
for  you/  Ezk  418  *  they  shall  eat  bread  by  weight, 
and   with   care*    (<"^*n,    RV    'carefulness').     (2) 
Attention  (esp.    earnest  attention,   the  original 
meaning    of    the  word  in    turn   affecting   this 

*  The  name  of  the  governor  in  B.Q.  691  or  692  was  B&l-emurini 
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borrowed  meaning;  Gr.  O-TTO^):  2  Co  712  'our 
care  for  you  in  the  sight  of  God i  (RV  *  earnest 
care,'  as  816  AV,  EV) ;  Ph410  'your  care  for  me' 
(rt>  <j>pov€iv>  RV  *  thought  for  me')  Wis  617  74 
As  verb  (1)  Anxiety  or  concern  (Gr. 
1  Co  732>  ^  w  *  But  I  would  have  you  with- 
out carefulness.  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for 
the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may 
please  the  Lord :  but  he  that  is  married  careth 
for  the  things  that  are  of  the  world,  how  he  may 
please  his  wife '  (EV  'is  careful  for J) ;  1225,  Ph  2$, 
In  OT,  2  S  IS3  <  if  we  flee  away,  they  will  not  care 
for  us,  neither  if  half  of  us  die,  will  they  care  for 
us'  (Heb.  3£  on*).  (2)  Attention  :  Dt  11"  '  a  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for  (#17,  EVm 
'  seeketh  after '),  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are 
always  upon  it ' ;  Ps  1424  *  no  man  cared  for  my 
soul.  When  the  expression  is  care  for,  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  obvious,  since  it  is  the  person 
that  is  anxious  about  who  will  give  attention  to ; 
bub  in  the  foil,  passages  (where  the  Gr.  is  ^Xei) 
the  meaning  is  always  anxiety  or  concern:  Mt 
221Q,  Mk  121",  Jn  1C13  *he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth 
not  for  the  sheep/  12s  *  not  that  he  cared  for  the 
door,'  Ac  1817  '  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these 
things,3  1  Co  721,  1  P  57  (He  careth  for  you.'  On 
the  other  hand,  to  take  care  of  (^t^e^o^ai)  must 
be  *  to  give  attention  to,'  Lk  1084  *  he  brought  him 
to  an  inn  and  took  care  of  him,'  1035,  1  Ti  35  *  if  a 
man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall 
he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ?  *  Hence  1  Co 
99  AV,  *  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen?1  (/tAei)  is 
a  serious  mistranslation.  God  does  take  care  for 
oxen,  as  for  all  living  creatures,  but  it  is  only  for 
man  that  He  may  be  said  to  have  concern  (E V  *  Is 
it  for  the  oxen  that  God  careth  ?3). 

Careful.—!.  Anxious,  Lk  1041  *  Martha,  Martha, 
thou  art  c.  and  troubled  about  many  things '  (/icpt- 
py£s  RV  *  thou  art  anxious '),  Ph  46  *  Be  careful 
for  no i  hing '  (paiSfr  fjteptftvfoe,  EV  '  In  nothing  be 
anxious').  In  OT,  Jer  178  *  he  shall  be  as  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters  .  .  .  and  shall  not  be  c.  hi 
the  year  of  drought3  (a^) ;  Dn  316  '  0  NeTmchad- 
nezzar,  we  are  not  c.  to  answer  thee  in  this 
matter '  (n#n,  EV  *  we  have  no  need,'  EVm  as 
AV).  Cf.  Shaks.  Tit.  And.  iv.  iv.  84— 

"~~:  i  <«.'•-.   ~    •»""«  V  1  nl   i<  -     y, 

u  AH.  i.  •         thereby.' 

In  Apocr.,  Bar  318  *They  . .  .  were  so  c.J  (nepwv&v- 
T«)  ;  to  which  RV  adds  2  Es  2s7  *  Be  not  c.  over- 
much,' an  expression  which  brings  out  the  differ- 
ence between  careful  = anxious,  and  careful  = 
attentive  or  painstaking;  in  the  latter  sense,  as 
we  put  it,  'you  cannot  be  too  careful.'  2.  Atten- 
tive to  one's  interests,  painstaking :  Ph  410  *  Now  at 
the  last  your  care  of  me  hath  flourished  again; 
wherein  ye  were  also  c.,  but  ye  lacked  opportunity' 
e,  RV  *  ye  did  take  thought') ;  Tit  38  '  that 


they  which  have  believed  in  God  m: 
maintain  good  works '  (fyorrtft*) ,  2  K  418  '  thou 
hast  been  c.  for  us  with  all  this  care '  ("no,  usually 
'  to  tremble/  and  so  here  *  to  be  anxiously  careful,* 
its  only  occurrence  in  this  sense). 

Carefully.-— In  the  sense  of  anxiously -,  c.  occurs 
only  Mio  L12  *the  inhabitant  of  Maroth  waited 
c.  for  good'  (rrfo  lit.  'has  been  in  pain/  RV 
*  waiteth  anxiously ').  In  the  sense  of  attentively* 
there  are  m  A V  D  i 135 '  if  thou  c.  hearken '  (WDX 
ypt^ri,  *if  -,;  \  "  ,•  TOIL  shalt  hearken,'  RV 
'if  thou  -  is  „  •  ,i  •,•:  .  hearken,' as  AVin  II18 
28\  same  Heb.);  Wis  12*2  'we  should  c.  think  of 
thy  goodness '  jj.ept^vQ^ev,  RV  '  ponder ') ;  Ph  228  *  I 
sentninx  the  more  c.3  (<r7r0v£cuor<fy>ws,  RV  *  the  more 
diligently*) ;  He  1217  'he  sought  it  c.  with  tears' 
KksVfo,  BV  *  sought  it  diligently'),  To  these 
KV  adds  Mt  2^18  (&Kpt^6u,  AV  'diligently5),  2* 
(AKfHpQs  AV  'diligently'),  Ac  1825  (a/cpi/3ces,  AV 
< diligently')  18-6  (d*p£c5s  AV  'perfectly ')  and  He 


1215  f  Looking  c.'  (tirHncoTovvTes,  AV  '  looking  dili« 
gently  '). 

Carefulness,  in  tne  sense  of  anxiety,  is  given 
in  AV  (as  tr.  of  njssn)  Ezk  1218-19;  to  which 
RV  adds  416  (AV  'care'),  Jos  2224  (AV  'fear'). 
In  the  same  sense  is  Sir  3024  *  c.  bringeth  age 
before  the  time'  (/t^t/tva,  RV  *care3);  an^ 
1  Co  732  *  I  would  have  you  without  c.'  (ajutyi/wos, 
RV  '  free  from  cares '),  Cf.  Latimer,  Ser.  i.  413, 
'  Consider  the  remedy  against  carefulness,  which 
is  to  trust  iii  God.'  But  the  sense  of  watchful 
and  helpful  interest  is  clear  in  2  Co  711  *  what  c.  it 
wrought  in  you '  (o-Trov&J,  RV  '  earnest  care ') ;  for 
the  same  apostle  commends  c.  in  this  passage,  who 
had  condemned  it  in  the  previous. 

Careless  and  Carelessly  have  always  the  mean- 
ing of  without  trouble  or  anxiety,  in  security  (the 
Heb.  being  always  nn?  'to  trust/  or  msa  *  con- 
fidence'); 'careless'  Jg  1873  Is  329-10-11,  Ezk  309 
(but  RV  adds  Pr  1916  Heb.  nrii  <  a  despiser ')  -, '  care- 
lessly '  Is  478,  Ezk  396,  Zeph  216.  Cf.— 

*  Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy ; 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy.' 

Shaks.  Merry  Wives,  v,  r.  56. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

C1RI1  (Kap/a)  ia  actually  mentioned  only  in 
1  Mac  1528  as  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  Rom. 
Senate  sent  a  circular  letter  in  B.C.  139-138  in 
favour  of  the  Jews.  The  political  entity  which  ia 
here  meant  was  probably  the  Chrjrsaorian  con- 
federacy, in  which  most  of  the  cities  (esp.  the 
inland  cities)  of  C.  were  united,  meeting  at  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus  at  Stratonicea.  C., 
most  of  which  belonged  to  the  Ehodians  from  190 
to  168,  was  then  declared  free  by  the  Eomans  ;  and 
this  confederacy  was  the  responsible  government 
until  129,  when  tlie  country  was  incorporated  in 
the  province  of  Asia.  The  coast  cities  of  C.  were 
chiefly  Greek,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  confederacy: 
of  these  Miletus  was  Ionian  j  Cnidus,  Cos,  and 
Halicarnassus  were  Dorian :  hence  the  Kom.  Senate 
sent  their  letter  about  the  Jews  (see  DELUS)  to  the 
Dorian  cities,  Cnidus,  Halicarnassus,  Cos,  and  also 
to  Ehodes  and  Myndus  (which  seem  to  be  nearly 
the  complete  list  of  Carian  governments). 

W.  M.  RAMSAY. 

GARITES  (np)  occurs  in  the  KetMbh  of  the  Heb. 
text  and  margin  of  RV  in  2  S  2023,  where  the  Kere 
has  Cherethites  (7115),  and  in  RV  of  2  K  II4,  where 
the  AV  has  captains  (RVm  executioners).  The 
Carites  were  possibly  Phil,  mercenaries  from  Caria, 
as  the  Cherethites  were  from  Crete.  See  CHERE- 
THITES,  and  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC*  262  n. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

CARMEL  (fena  'garden'),  Jos  155B,  1  S  15ia 
252. 7.40^  2  g  23s5*  1  Ch  II87.— A  city  of  Judah  in  the 
Hebron  mountains,  where  Saul  set  up  a  '  hand '  or 
memorial  stone,  and  where  !Nabal  lived  in  possession 
of  flocks.  One  of  David's  heroes  was  a  Carmelite. 
Now  the  ruined  town  JKurmul,  on  the  hills  about 
10  miles  S.E.  of  Hebron,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
remains  of  a  large  square  tower,  built  in  the  12th 
cent.  A.D.,  and  for  a  very  fine  large  reservoir.  See 
SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxiv.  C.  B.  CONDER. 

CARMEL  (usually  with  the  clef.  art.  }p-p,i  '  the 
garden'  or  '  :•!•«,";•  -i  -land5;  without  it  only  in 
Jos  1928,  Jer  !•>•-,  V,li  I1;  oftaV^os ;  bu  -  •  "\ 
'an  -in  *  Mount  of  the  ('armor;  f.pos  rb  • 
Jos.  l\/')/i'l\o*1  l\fipLnJ\£o»  flpoy.  In  later  Heb.  "7D"]?. 
In  the  h=-t  of  |>lnc  o  conquered  by  Tahutmes  III.  in 
Pal.,  No.  49  rtjuls  Kulminn,  v.hich  Tomkins  takes 
as  Kalamon  or  Carmel ;  and  No.  48,  Rshkadsh,  by 
which  Maspcio  understands  Rosh-Kodshu,  'the 
sacred  headland '  of  Carmel.  Mod.  Arab  KHrmtil, 
but  more  usually  Jebel  Mar  Elyas).— This  long 
headland,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  features 
of  Pal.,  is  of  the  same  hard  limestone  as  the  cen 
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tral range  of  the  country,  b~"t  "~  •  .*••''  from 
the  latter  by  hills  of  softer  •  . :  •,.  'i  are 
therefore  more  worn  than  itself,  and  now  lie  lower 
and  are  opened  up  by  passes.  The  promontoi  j  of 
Carmel  rises  above  a  narrow  sea-beach  to  a  height 
of  some  500  ft.  at  the  monastery  ;  thence  the  ridge, 
running  S.E.,  ascends  (PEF  Large  Map,  sheets 
v.  and  viii.)  94  miles  to  Esfia  (1742  ft.),  and 
then  sinks  for  3J  miles  more  to  its  end  at  El- 
Mahiaka  (1687  ft.) ;  beyond  which  there  is  a  sudden 
dip  into  the  Wady  el-Milk,  a  valley  that  separates 
Carmel  from  the  lower  hills  aforesaid,  the  Belad 
er-Ruhah.  The  ridge  is  well-defined,  and  in  shape 
a  wedge,  with  the  thin  end  seaward,  in  breadth 
from  plain  to  plain  IJ  miles,  but  at  the  thick  or 
inland  s  -lu  <«••  .:•  .*. *  ;>  -  ^  rC  • .  V-McL  The  sides  are 
veryd'rjt  ::'.  »  •:•<••  ,!.  'i  I.  >.W.  sinks  slowly 
by  long  •  ..L.,'  •  •  \,  ;  .<  "i  •  «-o".  j  »•  plain  of  Sharon; 
the  N.K  is  abrupt  and  steep  above  the  plains  of 
Haifa  and  Esdraelon.  At  the  foot  of  the  latter 
runs  Kishon,  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  mountain.  The  limestone  of  C*  abounds  in 
flints,  *geodes'  (known  as  *  Elijah's  melons'),  and 
fossils;  and  on  the  X.L.  igneous  rocks  ciop  out  from 
a  basalt  formation  I  Iiai  exiemU  to  the  SL-JI  of  Galilee 
(Hitter,  Pal.  712,  713).  There  are  very  many  caves. 

C.  is  very  conspicuous  from  most  parts  of  central 
Pal. ;  its  high  nKy-lmo,  with  the  line  of  Bashan 
and  the  great  mass  of  Hermon,  form  the  three 
grandest  features  of  all  views  from  Esdraelon, 
Galilee,  and  the  mountains  of  Tpinr/ir..  Accord- 
ingly C.,  Gilead  or  Bashan,  «»:«!  Lohunon  are 
fioijuently  named  together  in  OT  (Is  339  35s, 
Alic  714  fete.).  Once  C.  is  coupled  with  Tabor: 
'"Pharaoh  is  but  a  rumour?'  As  I  live,  saith 
J",  surely  like  Tabor  among  mountains,  and  like  C. 
by  the  sea,  shall  he  come  I  (Jer  4618).  At  oji|io^  o 
ends  of  Esdraelon  (the  v«ry  scene  of  Pnaraoh's 
coming)  the  two  hills  stand  out,  symbols  of  that 
which  shall  certainly  be  established  as  fact,  and 
make  its  presence  felt.  Sweeping  seaward,  m 
the  face  of  the  rains,  C.,  as  its  name  declares,  is 
richly  clothed  with  verdure.  At  present  this  is 
mostly  wild — a  thick  growth  of  underwood,  grass 
and  flowers,  coppices  of  oak,  carob,  and  many 
evergreens,  with  here  and  there  a  grove  of  great 
trees,  Yan  de  Velde  asserts  that  there  was  not 
a  flower  found  by  him  in  Galilee  or  in  the  mari- 
time p]ain  which  he  did  not  als»  meet  on  C., 
'still  the  fragrant  lovely  mountain  that  it  was 
of  old '  (i.  317,  318).  But  there  are,  too,  frequent 
olive-groves,  and  other  gardens,  with  prosperous 
villages  ;  while  the  more  numerous  grooved  floors 
and  troughs  that  have  been  traced  in  the  rock 
below  the  brushwood,  prove  that,  in  ancient  times, 
there  was  an  even  greater  cultivation,  and  chiefly 
of  olive  and  vine.  Accordingly,  in  OT  Carmel  is 
the  very  type  of  a  luxuriant  fertility  (Is  352etc.) ; 
her  decay  the  prophets'  most  desperate  figure  of 
desolation  (Am  F,  Is  339  etc.).  The  German 
colonists  at  Haifa  have  resumed  the  culture  of  the 
vine  on  the  N,  slopes  of  the  promontory. 

C.  plays  no  part  in  the  political  or  military 
history  of  Palestine.  The  pn«it  cam  pjiijrii^ -swept 
past  her  on  either  side  :  in  nnhuii y  tactics  the  lull 
was  only  an  obstacle  to  be  avoided.  By  far  the 
most  armies,  whether  going  north  or  soutn,  crossed 
between  Esdraelon  and  Sharon  by  the  passes  to  the 
east  of  C,  Some  of  the  Syrian  advances  south, 
Rom.  legions  when  passing  from  Ptolemais  to 
Caesarea,  Richard  Lionheart  and  the  Third  Crusade, 
Napoleon  on  his  retreat  from  Acre, — these  followed 
the  sea  road  under  the  promontory.  May  not  this 
quality  of  being  neither  a  goal  in  itself,  nor  on  the 
road  anywhere,  be  the  origin  of  the  curious  Tal- 
nradic  word  z'^TPT 

The  aloofness  of  C.  from  the  central  range  made 
its  ridge  but  an  uncertain  appendage  to  the  terri- 


tory of  Israel .  According  to  Jos  1923  it  was  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher  ;  but  their  tenure  must  have 
been  intermittent.  The  kings  of  N.  Israel  seem  to 
have  held  it  as  they  held  Gilead ;  but  even  in  the 
time  of  Amos  (93)  'the  top  of  C.'  is  regarded  as 
a  hiding-place  of  fugitives  from  J";  and  in  later 
history  it  lay  outside  Samaria,  and  was  sometimes 
allotted  to  Galilee,  but  frequently  subject  to  Tyre 
(Jos.  BJui.  iii  1). 

The  causes,  however,  which  disabled  C.  from 
political  rank,  contributed  to  enhance  its  fame  as 
a  -..HH  i^rjy,  'In  its  separation  from  other  hills, 
its  ^o-iuoR  OE  the  sea,  its  visibleness  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  its  uselessness  for  war 
and  traffic,  in  its  profusion  of  flowers,  its  high 
platforms  and  groves,  with  their  glorious  prospects 
of  land  and  sea,  C.  must  have  been  a  place  of 
retreat  and  of  worship  from  the  earliest  times.' 
Maspero  thinks  to  identify  it  in  the  lists  of  Tahut- 
mes  m.  under  the  name  of  '  headland  of  holiness ' 
(see  above) ;  and  even  before  Elijah's  day  there 
seem  to  have  been  upon  it  altars  both  to  Baal  and 
J".  For  here,  as  on  ground  which  both  of  them 
held  to  be  sacred,  the  ic[-n*Hiir.ui\^  of  the^  two 
religions  met  to  appeal  10  iluiir  ;«.-ji)'  ,  tive  deities, 
and  decided  the  argument  between  them  (1  K 
1817ff*).  Tradition  and  the  agreement  of  many 
modern  o\plo  < :.-  (see  esp.  Stanley,  Sin.  and  PaL 
353  f.)  li.'jicu  I'M;  scene  at  the  E.  end  of  the  ridge, 
at  a  place  called  El-Mahraka,  or  'the  burning,' 
where  Druses  have  a  sanctuary  and  are  said  still 
to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice ;  there  is  a  good  spring 
just  below  (ci  Jos.  Ant.  VHI.  xiii.  5).  It  is  interest- 
ing that  immediately  below,  on  the  banks  of  Kishon, 
a  great  mound  is  known  as  the  Tell  el-Kasis  or 
Mound  of  the  Priests.  But  the  derivation  of  the 
modern  name  of  Kishon,  the  Nahr  el-Mukatta,  as 
if  it  meant  river  of  slaughter,  is  both  improbable 
in  itself  and  impossible  to  connect  with  the 
-1 1  'i.,-r  o"  sis"  priests.  When  it  is  said  that 
i!  .  j-  :.  j  ,"  iv !  !•'  went  up  to  the  'head  of  C.'  it 
is  possible  that f  headland  is  meant,  in  which  case 
the  tradition  is  correct  that  places  the  site  of  his 
waiting  for  rain  near  the  monastery ;  but  the  word 
may  also  mean  *  top,'  any  spofc  on  the  long  summit 
of  the  ridge,  which  almost  everywhere  is  in  sight 
of  the  sea.  A  point  near  the  E.  end  and  the  altar 
of  J"  would  better  suit  the  context,  and  esp.  the 
story  of  Elijah's  subsequent  race  to  Jezreel  in 
front  of  Ahab's  chariot.  It  is  possible  that  the 
great  prophet  from  Gilead  chose  as  his  subsequent 
residence  the  scene  of  the  triumph  of  J",  and 
evidently  C.  is  meant  by  'the  mountain'  on 
which,  according  to  the  extraordinary  story  (2  K 
I9'15),  he  called  down  fire  on  the  king  of  Israel's 
soldiers  sent  to  arrest  him  for  his  interference  with 
the  ambassadors  to  Ekron.  Elisha  visited  C.  after 
the  do  pail  mo  of  Elijah  (ib.  2s5);  and  when  the 
SliuTiarnmiie  was  in  need  of  him,  she  went  to  seek 
and  found  him  there  (4s5), 

Probably  for  reasons  already  stated,  C.  does  not 
again  appear  in  OT  as  the  scene  of  any  sacred 
function ;  but  in  heathen  hands  the  sanctity  of 
the  hill  was  preserved.  Tacitus  describes  it  as  the 
site  of  an  oracle,  without  an  image  '  tantum  ara  efc 
reverentia '  (Hist.  ii.  78) ;  and  Vespasian,  having 
sacrificed  here,  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 
priests  the  prediction  that  he  would  be  emperor 
(Suetonius,  Yespas.  5).  Jambhchus  (Vit.  Pyth.  iii. 
(15))  describes  C.  as  'sacred  above  all  mountains, 
and  forbidden  of  access  to  the  vulgar'  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  US  146).  As  we  have  seen,  the  probable 
site  of  Elijah's  altar  is  still  held  sacred  by  the 
Druses.  But  it  is  Christianity  which  has  chiefly 
perpetuated  the  ancient  sanctity  of  C,,  and  the 
mountain  has  given  its  name  to  the  great  order 
of  Carmelite  Friars,  whose  convent  stands  upon 
the  promontory  above  the  sea.  Louis  the  Saint, 
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of  France,  founded  the  convent ;  but  its  legends 
trace  the  order  of  its  monks  in  unbroken  succession 
from  Elijah  himself,  by  Elisha,  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Essenes  !  The 
church  of  the  convent  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mar?-,  vfiioir.  { llt.  it.  v«  «,K  •*  j  j  i,j-  of  the  Rom.  Church 
sees  )••  li^-i'-.t1  :n  t!iu  c  <>;-<!  r  :r  which  Elijah  sent 
his  servant  to  look ;  and  who,  according  to  many 
legends,  f-cMimieil  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
convent  v%i.l  i-io  "iiOd  Jesus. 


CARMELITE,  01RUELITE8B 
An  inhabitant  of  Carmel  in  Judah,  which  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  well-known  Carmel  in  the 
north  ;  it  lies  in  the  small  but  fertile  plateau 
between  Hebron  and  the  south  desert.  Nabal  lived 
with  his  wife  Abigail  at  Maon,  a  mile  to  the  S., 
but  his  farms  were  at  Carmel  (1  S  25s).  Maon, 
Carmel,  and  Ziph  are  mentioned  i  «:  T  J  '  •  •  -o  -  1  S65  ; 
cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geogr.  p.  V  •)  .  M/'M  (or 
Hezro),  one  of  David's  'thirty,'  came  from  this 
district  (2  S  2S35).  J.  F.  STEWING. 

C1RMI  Cons).—  1.  A  Judahite,  the  father  of 
Achan  (Jos  71-  18,  1  Ch  27).  2.  The  Carmi  of  1  Ch  41 
t-!.4*i.ltl  •»•<,!  MH\  1>e  corrected,  with  Well.  andKittel, 
torsH.slmi-—  :::  i.e.  Caleb  (cf.  !Ch29-18).  3.  The 
eponvm  of  a  Jtteubenite  family  (Gn  4=69,  Ex  614,  1  Ch 
5s),  the  Garmites  of  Nu  266.  See  GENEALOGY. 

CARMONIANS  (Carmonii,  2  Es  15»f  AV  Car- 
manians).—  r  A  people  occupying  an  extensive  dis- 
trict north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
between  Persis  on  the  west  and  Gedrosia  on  the 
east.  Accounts  of  the  country  and  of  the  people, 
who  are  said  to  have  resembled  the  Medes  and 
Persians  in  customs  and  language,  are  to  be  found 
in  Strabo  (xy.  p.  726),  Ptolemy  (vi.  8),  Am.  Mar- 
cellinus  (xxiii.  6),  and  other  ancient  writers.  The 
name  survives  in  the  present  town  and  district  of 
ICirman.  In  the  above  verses  which  is  one  of  the  late 
additions  to  the  SecondBook  of  Esdras,  it  is  said  that 
the  Carnaanians  shall  come  forth  like  wild  boars, 
shall  join  battle  with  the  'dragons  of  Arabia,'  and 
lay  waste  a  portion  of  the  land  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  reference  is  probably  to  Sapor  I.  (A.B,  240-273), 
the  founder  of  ^the  Sassanicl  dynasty,  who,  after 
defeating  Valerian,  overran  Syria,  and  destroyed 
Antioch.  He  was  subsequently  driven  back  across 
the  Euphrates  by  Odaenatbus  and  Zenobia  (cf. 
Lupton  in  Speakers  Com.  ad  loc.).  The  errone- 
ous form  Carmoiiiaris,  which  is  supported  by  the 
best  Latin  MSS,  is  poa-siLly  due  to  confusion  with 
Carmona,  an  important  cily  in  Spain  (so  James  in 
Teaste  and  Studies,  in.  ii.  p.  Ixx).  H.  A.  WHITE. 


CARNAIM,  Kapvfot  1  Mac  526* 
and  Carnion  (rb  Kdpnov),  %  Mac  12*1-  *6  (BVrn 
Carnain).  —  The  ancient  Ashteroth-Karnaim  (which 
see) 

CARNAL,  CARNALLY.—  In  OT  of  sexual  inter- 

course, Lv  18*°  1920,  Nu  5i3  But  in  NT  =  <  of  the 
flesh  '  (ffa.pKiK.6s).  In  Ro  81  £  the  carnal  mind,'  Gr 
is  q>p6wr)jj.a,  rrj$  crap/c^,  BV  *  mind  of  the  flesh  '  ;  so 
He  9!0,  'carnal  ordinances' 
'ordinances  of  flesh.'  See  FLESH. 

CARNION.—  See  CABNAIM. 

CARPENTER  (  #W  '  artificer/  ^. 
*  artificer  in  wood,'  eg.  2K  12";  reVo^  Mt  1365, 
Mk  63)*—  The  early  use  of  timber  structures  and 
agricultural  tools  must  have  necessitated  some 


form  of  carpentry  among  the  Isr.  in  primitive 
times,  and  the  close  intercourse  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  Egyptians  who  have  left  mural  repre* 
sentations  of  carpenters  at  work  with  a  variety  of 
tools,  afTorde  ""  ;  •  »  '  "•  for  the  development 
of  the  art.  x  >,  '  Jews  were  backward 

in  technical  skill.  In  the  first  mention  of  car- 
penters in  the  Bible  they  are  foreigners  imported 
into  Pal.  for  builders'  work,  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Isr. 
themselves.  Phoen.  workmen  were  engaged  on 
the  building  of  David's  house,  Hiram  of  Tyre 
sending  carpenters  to  work  the  timber  which  he 
also  furnished  (2  S  511).  Similarly,  the  timber 
work  as  well  as  the  masonry  in  Solomon's  temple 
was  executed  by  Phoan.  artisans  owing  to  the 
confessed  inability  of  the  Jews  (1  K  56),  the 
Jewish  workmen  only  assisting  as  labourers  (1  K 
5lfi).  When,  howe^1.  <;  •  '•»  •  r-  *"  ar  at  the 
restoration  of  the  .,•:;.  \  .,  .•  ,  s,  there  is 
no  mention  of  these  men  being  foreigners  (2  K  1211). 
Those  who  repaired  the  temple  under  Josiah  alsc 
seem  to  have  teen  Jews  (2  K  226).  Nebuchadrezzar 
carried  the  carpenters  and  smiths  together  with 
Jeconiah  and  the  princes  into  captivity  (  Jer  241  292, 
where,  indeed,  we  only  read  vryj,  not  |>y  ang  •  but 
then  the  mention  of  *  smiths'  suggests  that  the 
'artificers'  were  workers  in  wood).  In^Is  44la 
there  is  a  picture  of  a  carpenter  with  his  tools 
carving  a  wooden  idol  ;  but  this  refers  to  a  Bab. 
artist.  At  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  under 
Zerub.  the  carpenters  appear  to  have  been  Phoe- 
nicians (Ezr  3^).  Zechariah's  'carpenters1  may 
have  been  any  kind  of  artisans.  According  to  the 
first  Gospel,  Joseph  was  a  carpenter  (Mt  1355)  j 
according  to  the  second,  Jesus  Himself  (Mk  6s). 
Justin  Martyr  (c.  A.D.  150)  states  that  'He  was 
in  the  habit  of  working  as  a  carpenter  when 
among  men,  maTl/1  ,"  i-lu'i  '»-  n:in  \ol\<s'  'TV  ;/»//'. 
88).  Thismore*.-  '•  ,«'•;;.  ;  r  !••::'  !-  iio  ii':ii.i:ii'kJ 
to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  and  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  tradition.  See  Delitzsch,  Jeunsh 
Artisan  Life.  W.  F.  ADENEY. 

CARPUS,  —  An  inhabitant  of  Troas,  with  whom 
St.  Paul  stayed,  probably  on  Ms  last  journey  to 
Rome  (2  Ti  4-18).  The  name  is  Greek,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  proving  his  na  1  ionali  ty.  His  memory 
is  honoured,  as  one  of  the  sevenl  v  tll-r:?  "<  .  liy  the 
Greek  Church  on  May  26,  and  i»y  tin1  IVn  •••:,"  and 
Syrian  Churches  on  October  13.  A  late  tradition 
found  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  disciples,  attri- 
buted to  Tlippolytns,  and  in  that  by  Dorotheas, 
describes  him  a-s  having  become  bishop  of  Berytus 
or  Bercea,  in  Thrace.  (Acta  Sanctorum,  May  26, 
Oct.  13;  Monologion,  May  26;  Nilles,  Kalen* 
darmm  Manuals,  1  pp.  165,  461.)  W.  LOCK. 

CARRIAGE.—In  the  AV  this  word  occurs  five 
times  in  the  OT,  once  in  the  NT,  and  four  times 
in  the  Apocrypha,  but  never  in  the  sense  which 
the  word  bears  in  modern  English.  It  denotes 
regularly  'something  carried/  or,  as  we  should 
say,  *  baggage.'  The  passages  are  arranged  below 
according  to  the  various  Hob,  or  (Jr.  words 
rendered  by  carriage. 

(1)  l^S  17f  ?,  Is  lO28^?,  LXX  ffK€vt—&  word  of 


^ 

very  wide  sijnrificalion,  and  <  •>•  •  4  ;  -t".-1,  :..-  roughly 
to  tne  English  '  things.'  hi  trie  lirst  place  in  Scimiiei 
the  ref.  is  to  the  present  brought  »y  David  to  his 
brothers  in  Saul's  army,  in  the  second  and  m  Isaiah 
to  the  ba  £&  i  j.  e  of  n  n  a  •  in  y  .  BV  '  And  David  left  his 
baggage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  of  the  baggage.* 
'At  Michmash  he  layeth  up  his  baggage.* 

(2)  Is  461  p?vrtKjj  =fyow  carried  things,  of  the 
Babylonian  idols,  which  the  priests  were  accus- 
tomed to  carry  about  in  solemn  procession.  BV 
'  The  things  that  ye  carried  about. 
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(3)  Jg   IS21   rnnprr,    LXX  rb   p&pos,   but  A    (r^v 
KTTJCTLV  atrov)  rty  gi>5o%ov—the  heavy,  or  perhaps  the 
precious  goods,  referring  to  the  baggage  of  the 
Banites,  or  more  probat>ly  to  the  images  which 
had  been  stolen  out  of  Micah's  house.    RV  'the 
goods/ 

(4)  Ac  2I15  '  We  took  up  our  carriages  *  is  the 
translation  of  lirtuKevda-^evoL.     The  Greek  word 
expresses  the  completion  of  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  the  journey  from  Csesarea-to  Jerusalem; 
but  others  understand  the  term  of  the  loading 
of  the  baggage  animals.      RV  *  We  took  up  our 
baggage,'  BVm  'made  ready.' 

In  the  Apoi'yp'iM  carriage,  i.e.  V--  r-'v.  •• '"  ,- 
sents  d-n-aprLa  ( J  th  2A~  310)  and  faocricei  !  "x  • ,'  ••  1  ••  :  , . 

In  the  margin  of  the  AV  the  phrases,  'the 
place  of  the  carriage,'  and  'in  the  midst  of  his 
carriages,5  occur  as  alternative  ren>lor*Fin>  to  the 
word  'trench'  found  in  the  text  of  1  S"  1720  266. 
The  Heb.  expression  is  ^yn  (LXX  1720  0-77)07- 
7z5Xaxns;  265  Xc^uTn^),  and  denotes  the  circular 
'laager'  or  bairicade  formed  by  the  baggage  and 
I,1  .!'  '  •  round  the  place  of  encampment. 

KV  *  me  piace  of  the  wagons.'  RVm  '  barricade.' 
Even  here  '  carriage '  is  probably  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  modern  sense  of  *a  vehicle.'  See 
CAMP.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

CARSHENA  (Kjyp). — One  of  the  wise  men  or 
counsellors  of  king  Ahasuerus,  Est  I14.  See 
ADMATHA. 


CART  (n)%,  tfjucfi,  pin  H  if  nun  -in  the  AV  the 
same  word  is  also  ropiioiui  v.  \i,o\  m  Gn  4519-21,27 
465,  Nu  7sff-). — Such  vehicles,  drawn  usually  by  two 
oxen  (Nu  73-7-8,  1  S  67-10,  cf.  2  S  68),  were  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  persons  (Gn  I.e.),  goods  (Nu  £.c., 
1  and  2  S  ll.c.9  and  Jth  1511),  or  produce  (Arn  213). 
Artificial  roads  seem  to  have  existed  in  Palestine 
from  a  very  early  period  (Nu  2019,  Jg  2081,  1  S  612); 
and  the  Can;K,ni!<  ^  con<)ucioil  by  Joshua  at  the 
Waters  of  M<  !o«r:  pos-c^cd  vju  chariots  (Jos  II6, 
cf.  1716* 18).  Nov<»  :li(-]i  --,  1'ic  lough  mountainous 
country  of  Judah  and  of  central  Pal.  was  not  suit- 
able for  vehicles,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  we 
first  hear  of  wagons  in  connexion,  with  the  flat 
country  of  Egypt,  or  the  level  plain  of  Philistia. 
Carts  for  agricultural  produce  may  well  have  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times  (Am  218,  cf.  Is  518),  and 
for  these  roads  would  not  be  required  (see  G.  A. 
Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  667  ff.).  The  wagons  men- 
tioned in  Nu  73  were  probably  covered  vehicles 
(LXX  Xa/Etm?i'ijcaf,  Aq.  <rK€7racrra£) ;  but  the  word  3y 
is  obscure,  occurring  again  only  in  Is  6620  in 
the  sense  of  *  litters.'  The  ordinary  carts  prob- 
ably resembled  those  still  in  use  in  the  East, 
which  have  two  wheels  of  solid  wood?  but  on 
monuments  from  Nineveh  and  Egypt  we  find 
representations  of  vehicles  with  two  and  four 
wheels,  the  wheels  being  constructed  with  six  or 
eight  spokes  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  396;  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eqyp*  ii.  211,  iii.  179). 

In  Is  2827i<  (perhaps  also  in  Am  213)  the  '  cart '  of 
EV  is  really  a  threshing  wagon.  Similar  instru- 
ments are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  East.  They 
consist  of  three  or  four  parallel  rollers,  ridged  with 
iron,  and  fitted  into  a  square  wooden  frame  (see 
AGRICULTUBE).  Horses  are  employed  to  draw 
these  threshing  wagons  in  Syria  at  the  present  day 
(comp.  G.  A.  Smitn,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  613),  and  they 
were  used  for  this  purpose  even  in  Isaiah's  time,  if 
the  ordinary  text  of  Is  2828  is  correct  (see  Duhm, 
adloc.).  H.  A.  WHITE. 

CARYING.— 1.  Carved  (RV  graven)  image  (Srs), 
the  figure  of  deities  and  such-like  sculptures  used 
in  idolatrous  worship  (Jg  1818,  2  Ch  S37-22,  343-4). 
Teref  pesel,  idolatrous  food,  is  a  Jewish  name 


for  NT.  2.  Carving  in  relief  -work  (ni^po  wis),  as 
in  the  ornamental  panelling  m  the  holy  place  of 
the  temple  (1  K  629,  Ps  746),  the  two  words  in  the 
former  passage  I-  <1:-  •  '  "P.;;  the  raised  effect  (nn*)  and 
the  hollowing  M  .  >.(i  gouge  (J>^).  3.  'Caived 
works,'  RV  *  striped3  (maun),  spoken  of  a  bed-cover 
(Pr  716).* 

Decorative  art  among  the  Hebrews  was  meagre 
and  unoriginal,  and  generally  debased  what  it 
imitated  (see  AKT,  ARCHITECTURE).  It  had  little 
*•  .',•••'«:;  '  i  "I  its  chief  employment  was  in  the 

"•  ••'".'.•'  .  and  the  true  religion  was  the 
worship  of  the  Invisible.  The  Heb.  mind  differed 
from  the  Greek  in  obeying  an  ordinance  because  it 
was  an  ordinance,  rather  than  because  of  the  com- 
pulsion of  its  inward  beauty.  In  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple  the  best  art  available  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  richest  materials,  but  the  details 
are  more  about  outlay  than  effect,  and  the  point 
of  view  in  the  description  is  sacrifice  rather  than 
symmetry.  The  result  of  the  finished  glory  is  left 
to  be  imagined.  Finally,  the  second  command- 
ment was  interpreted  as  a  specific  prohibition.  In 
the  same  way  the  Moslems  abstain  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  life  in  ornament,  and  have  developed 
the  decorative  treatment  of  geometrical  form. 

G.  M.  MACKIE. 

CASE  (casus,  anything  that  befalls  one,  hence 
any  condition  of  one's  affairs)  :  Ps  14415  *  Happy  is 
the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case  J  (tt?;>  ;  cf.  Ac  2514 
RV)  ;  Jn  56  '  he  had  been  now  a  long  time  in  that 
case  '  ;  2  Es  1621  *  they  shall  think  themselves  to  be 
in  good  case  '  (cf  .  Geneva  Bible,  Gn  4014  *  When 
thon  art  in  good  case,  show  mercie  unto  me,'  AV 
'  When  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  ')  ;  Ex  519  '  they 
were  in  evil  case,'  cf.  Jon  46  RV;  Dt  194  '  this  ia 
the  case  of  the  slayer  '  (171)  ;  and  Mt  1910  *  if  the 
case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife  '  (atria}.  The 
phrase  *  in  any  case  '  occurs  in  the  obs.  sense  *  by 
any  means  *  in  Dt  221  *  thou  shalt  in  any  case  bring 
them  again'  (*  bringing  thou  shalt  bring,'  II  V 
5  thou  shalt  surely  bring')  ;  and  241S.  In  Mt  520 
*  Ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,'  the  Gr.  is  the  two  negatives  (otf  /«J),  which, 
in  MIC  <><•!«  niujr  lang.  of  NT,  are  not  always  more 
"iinhM  c  i  lijin  the  single  negative,  but  they  seem 
to  be  so  here  (RV  'in  no  wise')-  In  Ro  39  RV 
gives  *  are  we  in  worse  case  than  they  ?  *  for  AV 
*are  we  better  than  they?'  (Gr.  irpo<-x6ju.e6a.  See 
Field,  Otium  Norv.  iii.  ad  loc.,  and  an  excellent 
note  in  Sanday-Headlam's  Romans). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CASEMENT.—  See  HOUSE. 


CASIPHIA  (N^r,  or,  in  full,  rip$j  K;BP|>  'the 
place  Casiphia  ).  —  Jud^ing  from  the  two  refer- 
ences to  this  city  in  J£zr  817,  it  was  situated 
on  or  near  the  nver  Ahava,  on  the  way  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  neither  of  these  names 
is  to  be  located  with  certainty.  If  G.  be  connected 
with  the  word  keseph,  'silver,'  as  is  implied  by 
the  LXX  tr.  (&  tipyvply  rov  r67rou),  'with  the 
money  of  the  place,'  it  may  have  been  situated 
in  the  'land  of  silv»  r'  (QJ,I"M  o:  Zirsu)  mentioned 
in  the  well-known  \—  •;  r.  <  •«>.«•.  tablet  WAI  ii 
51;  but  as  the  posi.'o'I  of  lii'i  place  also  is  un- 
known, it  does  not  help  us  to  identify  the  site  of 
Cnsipliin.  The  city  seems  to  have  been  the  home 
of  I  ho  Nctliiinm  or  'temple-servants*  during  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes.  I.  A.  PINCHES. 


CASLUHIM  (n*n^93,  Xao-^twne^).  —  A  name  occur- 
ring in  Gn  1014,  l'  Ch  I12,  in  connexion  with  the 
names  of  other  peoples  there  spoken  of  as  descended 

*  The  cogn.  Arab,  Tiaiba  means  *  to  be  of  a'dark,  dusky  colour  '  • 
hence  iho  reference  may  be  to  some  dark-lined,  or  perhaps 
dark!}  -srnpod  ,  sUi'T  (Of.  Aram,  ptcp  m*  hallJthu,  *  variegated,' 
in  Sjr  VS  of  1  S  131",  and  see  Oay.  Mel.  Lex.  *. 
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CASTLE 


from  Mizraim,  esp.  the  Caphtorim  and  Philistines 
(which  see), 

CASPHOR  (Kct<r0t&/>,  1  Mac  528 ;  Xa<r0c&>,  Xa<r0ci0, 
1  Mac  53b,  AV  Casphon ;  K«nrekf  2  Mac  1213, 
Gaspin). — Near  a  large  lake  in  Uilead.  The  site  is 
unknown. 

CASSIA. — This  word  occurs  in  three  places  in 
OT,  and  is  AV  and  EV  rendering  for  two  Heb. 
words.  1.  rnp,  kiddah,  LXX  Ex  3024  tys,  but 
Ezk  2719  omits.  2.  rnysp  kezi'tith,  Ka<rla,  casia, 
Ps  458.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  reference  in 
both  these  Heb.  words  is  to  the  cassia  lignea,  the 
product  of  Cinnamomum  Cassia,  Blume.  Two 
substances  are  believed  to  be  obtained  from  this 
species,  (a)  Cassia  bark,  cortex  cassice,  a  kind  of 
aromatic  bark,  with  the  smell  and  flavour  of  cinna- 
mon, and  resembling  it  in  general  appeaiance  and 
properties.  The  root  Iciddah,  in  both  Heb.  and 
Arab.,  signifies  a  strip,  and  seems  to  refer  to  the 
strips  of  the  bark  of  cassia  lignea.  The  Arab.  VS 
has  salikhah  for  cassia,  from  a  root  also  meaning 
to  strip  off  or  decorticate.  The  exact  substance 
meant  by  salikhah  is  as  uncertain  as  that  intended 
by  cassia.  It  is  also  called  "arfaj  and  ramth,  and 
is  probably  the  same  as  darsinL  (b)  Cassia  buds, 
clavelli  cinnamomi,  the  immature  flowers  of  the 
above.  Both  are  produced  in  China.  Coarser 
varieties  are  produced  in  Malabar,  Manilla,  and 
Mauritius.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Koinans,  although  the  accounts 
of  cassia  given  in  the  classical  authors  are ^  inde- 
finite and  I'onljHirv-  The  cassia  of  Scripture 
must  not  bo  ,'(-nJo..i:i!(,(l  with  the  species  of  the 
genus  cassia  which  yield  the  senna  of  commerce 
and  medicine.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  notwith- 
standing the  LXX  Tpis,  that  it  is  orris. 

G.  E.  POST. 

CAST  as  a  subst.  occurs  Lk  2241  *a  stone's  c.' 
(jSoXtf);  as  an  adj.  Jer  3811-13  'old  c.  clouts' 
(maps  [all]).  The  verb  is  freq.,  and  is  used  in  some 
pbsol.  meanings.  1.  In  its  simplest  sense  =  *  throw,' 
it  is  now  archaic,  having  been  displaced  by  'throw' 
itself,  but  is  often  found  in  AV,  as  Jn  87  '  let  him 
first  c.  a  stone  at  her ' ;  1  Mac  651  *  engines  and 
instruments  to  c.  fire  and  stones,  and  pieces  to  c. 
darts,  and  slings' — in  such  a  case  the  verb  has 
gone  out  of  use  with  the  instrument.  2.  The  ex- 
pression cast  lots  translates  several  Heb.  words 
{see  LOT)  ;  the  practice  is  seen  in  Pr  1688  '  The 
lot  is  c.  into  the  lap.'  3.  To  *c.  (  =  sow)  seed'  is 
now  mainly  fig.  Cf.  EC  II1  *  c.  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters.'  %  C.  was  !\>ri :<•!;.  n*  <"  of  animals, 
meaning  to  give  birth  to.  ;i  -  V  ;,  I ',  un.  .  i  /•', '  T  (1653), 
i.  26,  *  There  be  divers  fishes  that  cast  their  spawne 
on  flags  and  stones.'  But  it  was  specially  used  of 
an  untimely  birth,  as  Job  2110 '  their  cow  calveth, 
and  casteth  not  her  calf,'  and  extended  to  fruit- 
trees,  as  Bt  2840  'thine  olive  shall  c.  his  fruit'; 
Rev  61S  *  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs, 
when  she  is  shaken  by  a  mighty  wind.'  5.  y.  was 
extended  to  actions  that  involved  some  continuous 
effort,  as  Zee  58  *  he  c.  it  (EV  *  her ')  down  into 
the  midst  of  the  ephah ;  and  he  c.  the  weight  of 
lead  upon  the  mouth  thereof;  the  erection  of  a 
pillar,  Gn  3 151 '  Behold  this  heap  and  this  pillar 
which  1  have  c.  betwixt  me  and  thee'  (KV  '  set'); 
and  esp.  an  earthwork,  as  2  S  201B  '  they  c.  up  a 
bank  against  the  city ' ;  Jer  66 '  Hew  ye  down  trees, 
and  c.  a  mount  against  Jerusalem.' 

The  foil,  phrases  deserve  attention  :  Cast  about 
is  used  in  two  senses,  Mk  ]  I51  *  having  a  linen 
cloth  c.  about  his  naked  body'  (-</«  r\\w) ;  Jer  4114 
*So  all  the  people  .  .  .  cast  nl-oui  Mini  leturned' 
(ttfa;  '  turned  round ').  Ct  Ealeigh  (1591),  Last 
Fight  Rev.  19  'Persuaded  ...  to  cut  his  maine 
fiaile,  and  cast  about.'  Cast  away  is  both  lit.  and 


fig.,  as  Mk  1050  'And  he,  oaring  away  his  gar- 
ment, rose '  (d?roj3(i\Aa>)  j  Eo  ii1  *  Until  Godc.  away 
his  people?'  (dmwWw,  EV  'cast  off') ;  II15  'if  the 
casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the 
world '  (d7ro/§oA^) ;  Lk  925  '  if  he  .  .  .  lose  himself, 
or  be  c.  away'  (hv*6w>  EV  *  forfeit  his  own  self). 
Diflerent  is  1  Co  9s7  *  lest  ...  I  myself  should  be 
a  castaway'  (ASfaifjux,  RV  'rejected.'  The  Gr. 
word  occurs  also  Eo  I28,  2  Co  135  6-7,  2  Ti  S8,  Tit 
I16,  where  EV  gives  always  'reprobate,'  and  He 
68  AV,  EV  'rejected.'  See  Sanday - Headlam 
on  Eo  I28:  acwa/«yTw  =  l.  'to  test,'  as  1  Co  318; 
2.  *  to  approve  after  testing,'  as  Eo  I28  218 ;  hence 
d56Kiju,o$  =  *  rejected  after  testing,'  'reprobate'). 
Cast  down— (1)  lit.  Mt  276  *  he  c.  down  the  pieces  of 
silver ' ;  Sir  19J7  *  Casting  down  his  countenance, 
and  making  as  if  he  heard  them  not '  (EV  *  bowing 
down  his  face');  (2)  fig.  'to  defeat,'  'to  humble,' 
2  Co  105  f  Casting  down  iir  ;  '  v  !"••»"•,  and  every 
high  thing  that  exalteth  I.M  ,  !-V  1210  'the 
accuser  of  our  brethren  is  c.  down ' ;  2  Co  49  '  c. 
down,  but  not  destroyed '  (/cara/3dAXw,  as  Eev  1210 
EV  '  smitten  down') ;  Job  6al  '  ye  see  my  casting 
down,  and  are  afraid '  (HOD  EV  *  a  terror') ;  Neh  616 

*  they  were  much  c.  down  in  their  own  eyes' ;  (3) 

*  c.  down '  =  ' dejected,'  is  rare,  only  Ps  42s-  6*u  438 
'Why  art  thou   c.    down,  0  my  soul?'  (vinuvn 

*  bowed  down ').    Cast  forth  is  used  in  the  obsol. 
and  very  rare  sense  of  spreading  roots,  Hos  145  '  he 
shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  c.  forth  his  roots  as 
Lebanon1  (rnri  'strike').     Cast  in— (1)=* sow,'  Is 
2S25  *  c.  in  fie  miMripnl  wheat'  (EV 'put  in  the 
wheat  in  i<>\\  -  );  -V:I.  m  phrase  *c.  in  one's  lot,' 
Pr  I14  '  C.  in  thy  lot  among  us'  (Heb.  lit.  '  cause 
thy  lot  to  fall  among  us5);    (3)  'cast  in  one's 
teeth,'  Mt  2744   'The  thieves  also,  which  were 
crucified  with  him,  c.  the  same  in  his  teeth '  (Gr. 
&vel8ifov  a,frr<}  [edd.  ciW]—  *  i  exiled  him,'  EV  'c. 
upon  him  the  same  repi ojioli."    1 ..  v.  n -  Tindale  that 
introduced  '  cast  hi  His  tethe,"  to  which  Craimiei 
added   '  the  same ' ;  Wyclif  has  *  upbraiden  Hyni 
of  the  same   thing');   (4)  ' c.   in  one's  mind'  = 

*  ponder,'  Lk  I29  *  she  .  .  .  cast  in  her  mind  what 
manner  of  salutation  this^should  be '  ($LCL\oylfoiMu) : 
cf.  2  Mac  II18  *  casting  with  himself  what  loss  he 
had  had';   and  Addison  (1719),   'I  have  lately 
been  casting  in  my  thoughts  the  several  unhappi- 
nesses  of  life.'    Cast  out,  in  many  obvious  senses, 
also  (1)= vomit,  Is  2619  *  the  earth  shall  c.  out  the 
dead'  (EV  'c.  forth');  cf.  Hollybush  (1561),  'He 
that  hath  a  drye  cough  and  doth  not  caste  out ' ; 
and  Wyclif  s  tr.  of  2  P  222  '  The  hound  turnede 
agen  to  his  castyng ' ;  (2)  *  to  excommunicate '  or 
make  an  outcast,  Jn  9s5  '  Jesus  heard  that  they 
had  c.  him  out ' ;  (3)  *  to  expose '  children,  Ac  7if 
'  they  c.  out  their  young  children '  (Trotetv  Merov). 
Cast  upon:  'to  make  dependent  on,'  Ps  2210  *J 
was  c.  upon  thee  from  the  womb.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 
CASTANET.— See  Music. 

CASTLE.— 1.  The  word,  rrrs,  rendered  castle  in 
the  AVof  Gn2516,  Nu3110, 1  Ch65\  u  MO!-  - 1  •  en  i!\ 
a  circular  group  of  tents,  the  onciimjmH.Mr  01  a 
nomad  tribe— EV  '  encampment ' ;  LXX  ^rauXiy  j 
1  Ch  K&W,  Vulg.  oppidum,  caxttflum,  tiula,  etc. 
In  English  translations  of  the  BiliJc  till  the  16th 
cent.,  'castle,*  like  the  Latin  castellum,  is  otten 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  village ' ;  but  the  rendering  of 
the  AV  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Jewish 
tradition.  Thus  in  the  Targs.  nya  is  rendered  by 
K7P,  i.e.  a  large  town,  Onk.  in  Gn  2516 ;  tr$Dja=: 
castra,  T.  Jer.  H  ;  ar™,  i.e.  a  fortress,  T.  Jer. 
in  Ezk  254.  Similarly,  tin,  word  is  rendered  in- 
«,-!ur>  ''.,',IJUT/  P-'.MH  AVm;  Ca  89  AV. 

i*  h  '- 1  -ii-.  to  have  been  the  custom,  from  an 
early  date,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Pal.,  to  erect 
in  their  towns  a  fortified  ION  01  or  citadel,  e.g.  the 
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'tower'  (^UD)  of  Penuel  (Jg  89-17),  or  of  Thebez 
(ib.  951f-) ;  the  *  hold '  (en*)  and  tower  of  Shechem 
(ib.  946ff*) ;  the  '^-ion^Lold '  of  Zion  at  Jerusalem 
(2  S  57*9=1  Ch  il-7,  AV  *  castle5).  Citadels 
of  a  similar  character  were  built  in  connexion 
with  the  royal  palaces  at  Tirzah  (1  K  1618)  and  at 
Samaria  (2  1C  1525) ;  but  the  word  here  used,  pcr$, 
which  does  not  appear  before  the  royal  period,  is 
applied  not  only  to  a  castle  or  fortress  (Pr  1819, 
cf.  Ps  4813,  La  28),  but  generally  to  palaces  or 
prominent  buildings  (cf.  Bos  814,  Am  3§ff-,  Jer  921 
3018  etc.).  Many  of  the  kings  of  Judah  devoted 
their  attention  to  strengthening  their  dominipns 
by  fortifying  cities  in  strong  positions,  and  build- 
ing towers  and  castles  to  protect  outlying  districts 
(2  Ch  1712  274,  cf.  1  Ch  27s5;  on  the  word  nnT5, 
see  below).  Such  measures  are  ascribed  especially 
to  Jeliosliaplial  and  Jotham. 

In  the  tune  of  Nehemiah  we  hear  of  a  castle  or 
citadel  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  temple  (Neh  28  7>  The  term 
•Tj-2,  which  is  found  only  in  late  Hebrew,  is  applied 
to  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  Ch  291*19),  and  to 
the  Persian  roy^al  castle  or  palace  at  Susa  (Neh  I1, 
Dn  82,  Est  passim) :  it  is  probably  of  Persian  origin 
(baru*s  fortress,  castle),  and  a  derivative  from  it, 
rwT3,  also  occurs  (2  Ch  1712  274).  The  citadel  of 
Nehemiah  stood  probably  on  the  site  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  castle  of  the  Hasmonsean  high 
priests  and  kings,  to  which  Josephus  gives  the 
name  of  /3£/>ts  ( Ant.  XV.  xi.  4,  XVIII.  iv.  3 ;  Wars, 
L  xxi.  1).  When  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  Herod 
also  rebuilt  and  strengthened  this  fortress,  calling 
it  Antonia  after  his  patron  M.  Antonius,  It 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  means  of  cloisters  and  stairs 
(Karapdo-eLS,  Jos.  Wars,  V.  v.  8 ;  &va(3adfjt,ott  Ac  2135). 
Under  Roman  rule,  the  one  cohort,  which  formed 
the:  ••»:•••»  -,  •"..•  j  Jerusalem,  was  stationed 
in  this  fortress,  for  its  position  enabled  the  officer 
in  command  to  keep  watch  over  the  temple  and 
its  courts.  From  the  fort  of  Antonia  the  corn- 
man-'.  •  *  with  his  soldiers  ,,;  |  •.  ^  o-i 
the  •  •  <  i  •  riot  raised  agair  *-  I ',  •  I 
(Ac  21 81"36),  while  in  the  barracks  attached  to  the 
fort  (irap€fji,po\'f),  lit.  camp,  AV  castle)  the  apostle 
was  confined  till  he  was  sent  under  escort  to 
Csesarea  (Ac  2187  22s4  2310).  The  destruction  of  the 
communications  between  Antonia  and  the  temple 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Jews  on  the  outbreak 
cf  the  rebellion  in  A.D.  66  (Jos.  Wars,  II.  xv.  6). 

In  Maccabsean  times  we  hear  of  another  citadel 
in  Jerusalem,  in  the  city  of  David,  which,  both  in 

1  and  2  Mac  and  in  Josephus,  bears  the  name  of 
"Ajr/w,  also  'AKp6wo\is  (2  Mac  412-  *  5s).     Though 
not  originally  built  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see 

2  Mac  ILc,),  it  was  newly  fortified  by  him,  and 
occupied  by  a  Syrian  garrison  (1  Mac  I83"36,  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  v.  4).    The  Jews,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Maccabees,  made  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  expel  the  Syrians  (1  Mac  619'32  1Q6"9  H20ff-) ;  but 
it  was  not  till  B.C.   142  that  Simon  forced  the 
garrison  to  capitulate,  and  entered  the  citadel  in 
triumph  (1  Mac  134fl-fi2).     Ace  01  d ing  I  o^l  Mac  14361-, 
Simon    strengthened    mid    jr:in*ori'<3    the    fort; 
but  Josephus  (Ant.  XIU.  \i.  7;  /J  a/v,  V.  iv.  1)  re- 
lates that  the  fort  Avas  destroyed,  and  the  hill  on 
which  it  stood  levelled  after  three  years'  continuous 
labour,  in  order  that  it  might  no  longer  overlook 
the  temple.    The  site  of  Acra  is  much  disputed ; 
but  the  question  whether  it  stood  north  (so  most 
writers)  or  south  of  the  temple  (Schiirer,  HJP  I. 
i.  207  f . ;  Benzinger,  Heo.  ArchaoL  p.  47),  cannot  be 
discussed  here.  EL  A.  WHITE. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX.— See  DIOSCURI. 
CAT. — It  seems  strange  that  an  animal  so  well 


known,  and  so  long  associated  with  man  in  Egypt, 
should  not  have  been  domesticated  among  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  or  mentioned  in  the  canonical 
books  of  Scripture.  The  word  atXovpoi  is  used  once 
in  the  Apocr.  (Ep.  Jer  v.22  [Gr.  21]).  Herodotus  (ii.  66) 
uses  the  word  for  the  domestic  cat.  This  animal 
is  now  more  common  by  far  in  Bible  lands  than 
in  the  West,  yet  Tristram  and  Houghton  declare 
that  no  trace  of  its  name  is  found  in  classical 
authors,  except  in  connexion  with  Egypt.  There 
are  two  species  of  wild  cat  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Fells  maniculata,  Riipp.,  the  Abyssinian  wild  cat, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  wild  original  of  the 
domestic  cat,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jcutt  el- 
Jchald,  is  rare  west  of  the  Jordan,  but  common  to 
the  eastward.  The  body  is  2  ft.  long,  and  the  tail 
11  in.  Felis  chaus,  GulcL,  the  jungle  cat,  is  known 
m  Arab,  as  el-kutt  el-barri.  It  is  about  as  large  as 
the  domestic  cat,  "and*  resembles  a  lynx. 

G.  E.  POST. 
CATERPILLAR.—  See  LOCUST. 


CATHOLIC  EPISTLES  (ArwroXal 
The  title  given  to  a  group  of  seven  Epistles  of  the 
NT,  which  bear  the  names  of  James,  Peter,  John, 
and  Jude.  From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  these  Epistles  were  dealt  with  as  a 
class  by  themselves.  There  were  reasons  for  this, 
lying  in  their  contents  and  in  the*1  ••  'I-MJ^Y  ac- 
cepted authorship.  They  form  a  ,  •  .I!<L  nut.  in- 
teresting section  of  the  NT  literature.  They  have 
some  obvious  points  of  affinity  with  each  other. 
There  are  resemblances,  e.g.>  between  1  P  and  Ja  ; 
while  Jude  and  2  P  have  much  matter  in  common. 
These  seven  Epistles  have  some  remarkable  coin- 
cidences both  with  other  books  of  the  NT  and 
with  non-canonical  writings  of  ancient  date. 
There  are  unmistakable  similarities  in  thought 
and  style,  with  certain  marked  differences,  between 
the  Johannine  Epistles  and  the  other  writings 
ascribed  to  St.  John.  There  are  resemblances  be- 
tween 1  P  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  especially 
those  to  the  Bomans  and  the  JEphesians.  Jude 
quotes  the  i  •  :•*•  j  "  i.  \  *  V  Book  qf  Enoch,  and 
refers,  as  it  seem-.  *  •!:•  '>.•  ".•'/""•'„**; 
whilein  James  we  '  ,r  <•  •  T  •  «  ;••'  '•  11  )'^,i  /'••'/. 

These  seven  Epistles  are  not  all  of  one  piece. 
There  are  notable  differences  in  style  and  contents 
between  the  several  members  of  the  group.  While 
they  are  all  letters,  they  differ  considerably  in 
epistolary  form.  Some  01  them  (2  and  'S  Jn/  are 
simple,  personal  letters.  One  of  them  (James)  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a  sententious  Wisdom 
writing,  like  parts  of  the  jfToMmo^literature  of  the 
OT  and  Judaism.  Others,  especially  1  Jn,  have 
the  appeal  ance  of  Pastorals  or  Epistolary  Mani- 
festoes (Westcott's  The  Epistles  of  St.  John,  pp. 
xxix,  xxx  ;  Moulton's  The  Literary  Study  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  292,  442).  As  a  class,  however,  they 
have  a  character  wlridi  readily  (ji.siinrruhhes  them 
from  the  Epistles  ^  Inch  boar  P'aul's  name,  and  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  They  make  a  con- 
tribution of  essential  value  to  the  body  of  NT 
teaching.  They  have  their  own  ideas,  their  own 
forms  of  expression,  their  (>•..  n  »-!»•  c!-  »»r  the  truth 
taught  in  common  by  th<k  !l:-:  (  I't.-i  .'  '  writers. 
They  have  had  differ  M  •]  v<  "  of  acceptance  in 
different  parts  of  the  ("I:  •  i  i  j  •.<!  in  different  ages. 
They  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the  subject  of 
much  debate  with  regard  to  their  origin,  date, 
authorship,  and  claims.  For  these  questions  see 
the  articles  on  the  several  Epistles. 

These  seven  Epistles  are  not  given  in  the  same  order  in 
ancient  MSS,  versions,  and  catalogues  Jerome  notices  » 
difference  PI  tliis  respect  between  tine  Greek  and  the  Latin 
cod  'cos  (/WOT.  7.  ttput.  Canon.).  The  order  in  which  they 
sia'id  in  our  1'njrlish  Jiiblo  (Ja,  1  and  2  P,  X,  2,  3  Jn,  Jude) 
is  i  ho  01  dor  in  which  Tlicv  occur  in  most  Ancient  documenta. 
It  is  rhc  order  rhat  is>  followed  in  Codex  B,  in  the  Canon  of  the 
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A"  I'1     <«'".-       !".-i\i.,  .',  •     V  '*i      "'      V..M!    IK,  In  •!•••.-, 
(see  Westcott's  flowwm.  o/  JVT,  pp.  640-670),   Eusebms  also  (MM  n. 


ijuenametry  {&<KC.  \\\  ),  cne\  arc  pucn  i.s  1  ana  2  .f,  l,  'A  ana  a 
Jn,  Ja,  and  Jude,  ^i.jru-irie  (0«j  //  '<  Cftnst.  n,  12)  entimer- 
sites  them  as  two  xtf  Peter,  tnree  01  John,  one  of  Jude,  and  one 
of  James;  which  t.uocossion  is  followed  also  by  Plulastnus. 
Kufinua,  again  ((Jounn  i»  5^m^.  Apost.  §  36),  names  them  m 
the  order  of  1  and  2  P,  Ja,  Jude,  1,  2,  and  3  Jn  ;  Innoeentms 
(adr  -  .  •  .  ,  *  .  i  -  »f  1,  2,  3  Jn,  1  and  2  P, 

-  '  x 


.,.;.,        ....*          •       /  f  w»/i/vif"./niita 

of  land  2  P,  Ja,  1,  2,  3  Jn,  Jude;  while  Jun_l  u-,  A.ricaaus, 
noticing  .  '  oj  -\.:  i  ,01  rwo.pi.,.  >ii;>.i..\ci.> 

the  first      •  »    .    •        »  '1'i^h    .c1  o\,  O.\i»   L'I-!-I    n  i  .r- 

successio  \      ,      ,          p,  Jude,  2  and  8  Jn.    Neither 

have  they  the  same  pface  in  the  series  of  ih«.  VT  1  oo^  aa  -.'i\  <.  -i 
in  ancient  MSS,  ^ci-  o:is,  hndci'  'oj-  ii»*.  in  iim-L  i;.rv  i-c^ic 
between  the  Acts-  <j.,l  i  >t  I\.LUI  o  J  •>  -  'ja  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Codices  B  and  A, 
i"  *i  *<T  '/rfi,  *.\i  .u~  •  -  T.  ,•  ;,  the  'Sixty 
IV  o  »-  C  -  •  :•.-.'<,••  I  •  ,  .  •  i  .  „  i* 

*  -*0  '       L,'«  .1.  .     it  '  »•       ,.'<,,,,.     jL>  ••.!•:      .     • 
dorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort.    But  in  the  Canon  of  the 
third.  Council  of  Carthage,  in  Rufixms,  in  Amphilochms,  and 
in  Codex  K,  they  are  inserted  between  the  Pauline  Epp.  (with 
He)  and  the  Apoc  ;  and  this  is  the  place  given  them  by  Gnes- 
bach  in  his  cntical  edition.    The  same  arrangement  is  so  far 
followed  also  in  the  lists  of  Gregory  V,  y  ,  X  \  '  <  M.*,  T> 
"'     '•      ]  •"  "      '.where  :,  i»,   •  ,  '  v.i1   '.M',!    i>  •  l  .  .» 

,•».','.  '  -        tus,  M.I«>O  ihevp-xcKlo'inp  Anocn- 

iM  ae.  In  I  no  .tingle1  o  (  ai»iv)v.  rhov  are  p  ac.H  l><.uw<  n  rii-  Ji 
I  pp  ot  IV  .,'  .vicl  l  he  2  rj.,p  or  C  ci»cm  ;  in  Ai.^u-r,iri-,  IPPOOOTI- 
i  i^aTidlsi.lM^befi'cfi  j?r,ii  -ie  l.pp  aridAci*  ;  :n  J^n  -uc, 
ben»cei  uie  Acis  mid  ih'  Ape--  ,  «n  I)IL  Cl.iiomon^r't  .vid  o- 


-*•,  «^.w    v>j.*v,  ^j.vWKj,      jm  \3ri5i«.aiuo    <.!•  '      i 

last  in  the  hst  of  our  NT  books ;  n  J       ;     ,  , 

i:/    i  iT  *  \ct-      il  ":  -   ;•'  the  Us-      U  .  1,0  ,  »'  <  T  ;  r-_     •"  I! '  V 

•i^i'  vf',ji-\(fi  !  t  ,I'II?(\,IM  i.'o  <;  -man  Bible  they  are 
do-  :  ^\,   i  •,!»  <-  ^ ,  .M  &p  • ,    i  .     l  .,(   ,i  o  beirpr  brvjffhi  into 

»«<"-r[".ii»r:;,M«o- , P«- •»*'•-.,   1  tolMcrand  Join) 

are  introduced  between  Philem  and  He,  and  two  of  them  (Ja 
au<. ,  xvl  i .  n  7  "a  •<  1  ,>,  nv- ... .  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse, 

-V  r,  •    i  :•,  '»•,;,-  ai  ,ta  >r,f  c  x'i  Pi »)  \>-<  ,•  of  "ie  same  com- 
pass  at  till  times  or  in  all  parts  o    *.(,:,,  i      i  \  ^  first  of  the 
to  be  generally  received  seem  to  have  been  1  P  and  1  Jn. 


yj HI  -r  ^*VJLJllJiWAja  UAIIJ  w-ntse.  Kiumuus  -arncani  -••:'•,  i* 
and  1  Jn  by  themselves,  and  explains  that  very  many  add 
(adjungunt  ' /'  ,:,.!,  ,"\  t he  remaining  five.  •>:  "  •'  - 
(lamb. ,  aa  «*••  -•,»;•  i,  \  •  ,  that  some  say  sere  •  i  •  .  i> 
are  to  be  receiveu,  ocners  only  three,  viz.  one  of  James,  one  of 
Peter,  one  c* .-  ^~  r  -tfodoms  (fie  Instit.  div.  lib,  xiv.)  men- 
tions only  '-I  >  ,v ..  ,  Petri  ad  Gentes  (if  the  reading  is 
correct),  Jacobi,  Johanms  ad  Parthos.  But  it  may  be  said 
that,  ux  the  Eastern  Church  at  least,  by  the  end  of  the  3rd  or 

the  beginning  of  the  yh  -p-*  **." -.7-  Deluded  the  whole 

jeven.    In  toebnis  (flJS         •  >  ,    as  seven,  and  the 

terms  used  of  them  imply  urns  cney  naa  a  recognised  place, 
J  '  '(\  B  *  "i  ,  •  "  <'fi  •  •*  The  Syrian 

relation  to  these  Epp  in'i  '  .  i1  '  .  &  '  .  .  'ap°conaSted 
only  of  ti'ieo,  1  P,  X  Jn,  and  Ja.  'j.nti  remainiiiff  four  formed 
no  r  art  ot  ith  Lunon. 

The  Mstory  of  the  term  '  Catholic '  is  of  interest. 
It  is  a  term  used  frequently  by  the  Fathers ;  and 
while  it  is  employed  by  them  of  writings  outside 
the  Kl  Canon,  it  seems  never  to  be  applied  by 
them  to  any  of  the  NT  books  but  these  seven--, 
neither  to  any  of  the  Paul '»•.•>  r  v  no:  '<>  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews.  For  its  r  ;.|  I-,  j  .0-1  .  ,i  \  \  ,>,se  seven 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Ch  , :  •  i  <.i  i  i  i  >  IV .  It  was 
not  limited  to  these,  however,  in  the  usage  of  the 
great  theologians  of  the  Fftst  Oruent  of  Alex- 
andria  (Strom,  iv.  15),  e.g.,  cinplo\  ml  it  Ot  the  letter 
of  the  Church  of  Jerus.  given  in  Ac  15.  It  was 
«:«[•  MI  \\  0  '-en  (Contra  Celsum,  I  63)  to  the 
|i'.  o  MMI.VJ  It  was  even  used  to  describe  a 
heretical  composition.  For  Eusebius  (HE  iv.  23) 
speaks  of  an  Ep.  written  by  Themibon,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Montanus,  as  a  *  certain 
Catholic  Epistle.*  But  it  was  applied  to  certain 
members  of  our  group  at  an  early  period.  Qrigen 
(Selecta  in  Psalm.,  in  Ps.  HI  c.  3,  7 ;  Comm.  m 
Joann.  vi.  c.  18)  speaks  of  things  said  by  Peter  *in 
the  Catholic  Epistle ';  of  'the  Catholic  Epistle  of 
John  (Comm.  in  Matt,  xvii,  c.  19) ;  and  of  the 


statement  regarding  the  angels  which  'Judo  the 
apostle'  makes  'in  the  Catholic  Epistle3  (Comm. 
in  Ept  ad  Horn.  B.  v.  t.  iv.>  in  the  Latin  tr.). 
"^  .'  .  "  .-  "  i  like  manner,  speaks  of  'the  son  oi 
'  .  '  ,  '  brother  of  James,5  and  f  the  Catholic 
Epistle  which  bears  his  name5  (Euseb.  RE  vii 
25).  And  by  the  4th  cent,  it  had  come  to  be  a 
designation  of  the  group  of  seven.  Eusebius,  who 
reports  (HE  vi.  14)  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  have 
included  'Jude  and  the  other  Catholic  Epistles* 
in  the  accounts  of  the  canonical  writings  which 
he  gave  in  his  Sypotyposes,  speaks  himself  of 
4  James,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  first  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles/  and  of  the  Ep.  of  Jude  as  one 
which  c  not  many  indeed  of  the  ancients  have  men- 
tioned/  but  which  £  is  also  one  of  the  seven  called 
Catholic%  Epistles'  (HE  ii.  23).  So  the  Canon  of 
Athanasius  names  the  ^mffroXal  KadoXwal  /caXotf- 
f^evai  r&v  faoffroXtov  £TTT&  ;  the  Canon  of  the 
Laodicene  Council  enumerates  iTncrroKal 


£TTT<£  ;  and  the  Canons  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
T;"|\  •*  .  speak  of  them  in  terms  indicating 

•  i  w.  were  seven  in  number,  bearing  the 
common  title  of  Catholic. 

In  the  Western  Church  these  Epp.  seem  to  have 
been  later  in  receiving  a  general  designation,  and 
the  title  by  which  they  came  to  be  designated  was 
a  different  one.  The  term  CatMit  w  indeed 
applied  to  them.  Jerome  (£te  vir.  ill.  c,  1),  e.g., 
says  of  Simon  Peter  that  he  wrote  two  Epistles 
quce  catkolicce  nominantur  i  of  James  (£6.  c.  2),  that 
he  wrote  unam  tantum  .  .  .  epistolam,  %uce  de 
septem  catholicis  est  ;  and  of  *  Jude  the  brother  of 
James'  (ib.  c.  4),  that  he  left  a  «S.MIJ  ^  ^p1-!':!''  qua: 
de  catfaolicis  est.  But  elsewhere  /'/  <  /  <t  7.  Rpist* 
Canon.}  he  writes  of  the  epistolarum  s'eptem,  qua 
canonical  /',  *  nh'intur.  And  this  term  canonical 
seems  practically  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
CatkoliccB  in  the  Latin  Church  as  the  common 
designation  of  the  seven.  At  what  time,  however, 
this  came  to  be  the  case,  is  not  quite  certain. 
Junilius  Africanus  (c.  A.T).  5,1^)  miplox*  it.  He 
speaks  of  1  P  and  1  Jn  as  fdiunn;:  pfui  of  the 
seventeen  libri  canonici  \\l»uli  rsi,  !co  i  l.o  species 
(Script  m(?\  dealing  de  simplici  doctrina  as  aistm- 
giu.-iicd  fiora  history  ',  prophecy,  and  the  species 
proverbial.  To  this  ^  he  adds  the  statement  — 
fif.jiiriLii'it  ^njpniilHilin"  quinq^ue  alias  qu£e  Aposto- 
lorum  (JanoniccB  niincuji.vil  ::r  ;  id  est;  Jacobi  L, 
Petri  secundam,  .!«<!«•  rn.MJ\  Johannis  II.  (De 
part,  divin*  legis.  i.  2).  Cassiodorus,  too,  employs 
it^in  the  following  statement  about  Clement-—in 
epistolis  autem  canonicis  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
presbyter,  q^ui  et  Stromateus  dicitur,  id  est  in 
Epistola  S.  Petri  prima  et  seeunda,  et  Jacobi 
qusedam  Attico  sermone  declaravit  (De  inst*  div. 
litt.  c.  8).  Hence  it  is  thought  that  by  the  6th 
cent,  this  term  Canonic®  ••.  ,\  r  c  not  MJ  ,  <  "  •!•  sima- 
tion  of  the  group  in  th  V»<  "'ii  (  i  .«  s.  Yet 
Cassiodorus  uses  the  term  also  of  the  Ai-o-»loli(s 
Epistles  as  a  whole.  And  how  it  *  •  •  •  «!  ''iat 
this  title  took  the  place  of  Catholiccr  -i  u-  <>  k-  I  of 
the  Christian  communion,  is  difficult  to  explain. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  due  to  mere 
mistake.  '  By  a  singular  error,*  it  is  said,  *  the  group 
of  letters  was  called  in  the  later  Western  Church 
*  canonical  '  (canomcce)  in  place  of  *  catholic  ' 
(Westcott,  T'>  rw  'Vv  tf  St.  John,  p.  xxix). 
Others,  e.g.,  !>!<  cK  t1  ink  .!,jit  it  'oiijrinatod  in  the 
belief  that  by  Catholic  as  applied  to  ili<j-<»  FIpi-*rlca 
in  the  Greek  Church  was  inennt  univvrs'tfl*/  recog- 
nised and  received  by  the  Church,  Milhoub  iclerenca 
to  any  distinction  between  them  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  '  (Introd.  to  NT,  it  p.  135,  Clark's  tr.)« 
Other  explanations,  some  of  them  of  a  fanciful 
kind,  have  been  proposed;  as,  e.cf.3  by  Liicke  in 
SK,  1836,  iii.  pp.  643-659, 

There  is  much  that  is  still  far  from  clear  as  re- 
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gards  the  origin  and  use  of  the  terms  Catholic  and 
Canonical  in  this  connexion.  Different  views  have 
been  taken  < "  '•  >  .  ,•  leaning  and  intention 
of  the  title  •  x  fanciful  speculations 

liave  also  been  indulged  in.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  (Pareus,  Prolog,  in  Jac.)  that  the  name 
Ka6o\iKai  as  applied  to  these  Epp.  was  accidental, 
no  definite  purpose  being  attached  to  it.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  others  to  be  intended  to  express 
their  doctrinal  harmony;  Augusti,  e.g.,  taking 
it  to  designate  them  as  '  in  der  Lehre  iiberem- 
stimmende  Schriften.*  The  main  explanations 
proposed,  however,  are  these. 

1.  That  the  term  refers  to  the  authorship  of  these 
1. 1 1 '  i  1 1,;  *  a  n,l  their  position  as  a  distinct  group.  This 
Is  ilic.  \io\\  of  Hug,  who  regards  the  word  as  a 
*  technical  expression  for  one  class  of  biblical  writ- 
ings which  possesses  it  exclusively  and  communi- 
cates it  to  no  other ;  namely,  for  that  class  which 
comprised  in  itself  the  didactical  compositions  of 
the  apostles  collectively,  with  the  exception  of  Paul, 
Kado\iK6$,   i.e.   Ka06\ov  Kal  (ri/XX^/SS^y.      When  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  constituted  one 
peculiar  division,  the  works  of  Paul  also  another, 
there  still  remained  writings  of  different  authors 
which  might  likewise  form  a  collection  by  them- 
selves, to  which  a  name  must  be  given.    It  might 
most  aptly  be  called  the  common  collection,  Ka0d\iKbv 
fftvrayjm,  of  the   apostles,  and  the  treatises  con- 
tained in  it,  Kowal  and  KaOoXttcal,  which  are  com- 
monly used  by  the  Greeks  as  synonymous/    He 
appeals  in  support  of  this  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who,  he  says,  '  calls  the  Epistle,  which  was 
dictated  by  the  assembly  of  the  apostles  (Ac  1523), 
the  Catholic  Epistle,  as  that  in  which  all   the 
apostles  had  a  share,  rty  &riffro\ty  mdoXucfyv  r&v 
dirocrr<5X«*'  &trdvruv.'     Whence  he  concludes  that 
'  the  seven  Epistles  are  Catholic,  or  Epistles  of  all 
the  apostles,  who  are  authors '  (Introa.  to  Writings 
of  NT,  p.  537,  etc.,  Wait's  tr.).    This  explanation 
has  been  followed  more  or  less  completely   by 
Schleiermacher  and  Pott,  by  Eichhorn  so  far,  and 
some  others.     Otherwise  it  has  met  with  little 
favour.  It  is  not  borne  out  by  Clement's  statement. 
It  disregards  the  fact  that  the  term  Catholic  is  ap- 
plied by  early  ecclesiastical  writers  to  compositions 
like  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  the  Ep.  of  Dionysius, 
the  Ep.  of  Themison.     It  makes  <?7ri<rroXai  Ka6o\tKai 
equivalent  to  at  Xonrai  &n<rroXai  Ka96\ov.    But  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  term  KaQo\iK6$  was  em- 
ployed elsewhere  to  express  any  such  idea  as  that 
of  common  apostolic  authorship,  one  collection  of 
writings  written  by  all  t ' *  r     *7~  =*  together. 

2.  Others,  therefore,       >    (      ,  erm  to  refer  to 
the  place  of  //I-MT-J  E/'itft.ft  in  the  Churchy  their 
ecclesiastical  rei'ognn  .on,  tlio  fact  that  they  were 
liiLvoi  *nlly  received  as  genuine,  their  canonic! I y. 
Mu  :iii<  \t-' (Introd.  to  NT,  vi.  p.  270,  M,'iNi\  ir.) 
takes  this  \iou,  holding  that  the  word  was  used 
by  Origen  to  di-lm^m-li  1  P  and  1  Jn  as  undis- 
puted Epp.  from  2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  and  Jude,  about 
which  there  was  no  such  consent  of  opinion,  and 
that  it  was  given  also  to  these  five  in  course  of 
time  as  they  ceased  to  be  doubted.    This  explana- 
tion, or  one  not  materially  different,  is  given  also 
by  Home,  Gucricke,  and  others.    It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  there  is  an  indication  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  word  Catholic  with  the  word  Canonical 
in  the  Mm  a  I  oria  n  Fragment,  in  ihc  pn//lin^  sen- 
tence '  LpMola  ^anc  Juda1  ct  aupcT^ciipno  Johanms 
duas  in  Catholica  habentur.'  Some  reier  in  support 
of  this  view  to  the  passage  hi  which  Euseoius, 
speaking  of  James  who  is  '  said  to  have  written  the 
first  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,'  and  of  Jude  as  also 
'one  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,'  adds  that 
'nevertheless  we  know  that  these,  with  the  rest, 
are  publicly  used  in  most  of  the  churches '  (HE  ii. 
23).    This  is  relevant,  however,  to  the  question  of 


public  use  in  the  church,  but  not  to  more.  For  it 
speaks  also  of  James  as  'considered  spurious 
(potfeiJercu).  Most  found  rather  on  the  passage,  also 
in  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  3),  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  certain  works  ascribed  to  Peter,  his  Acts,  the 
Gospel  according  to  Peter>  the  Preaching,  and  the 
Revelation  of  Peter,  and  it  is  said  of  them  *  we 
\-^'.  •  •  '  '  ••"  their  being  handed  down  among 
•'"'•  'i  .  (otfd'  SXwsr  fr  Ka,8o\LKol$  tfffisif  irapa- 

deSofttva),  for  neither  of  the  ancients  nor  of  those 
of  our  own  time  has  any  ecclesiastical  wiiter 
made  use  of  testimonies  from  them.'  Here,  it  is 
thought,  the  word  in  the  pi  mi  so  <.>  \c.'7oXiKo??  must 
have  the  sense  of  genuine^  m  '/'V?y/^  c/,  univer -sally 
received.  Others,  however,  think  the  phrase  may 
mean  *  handed  down  among  catholic  Christians 
(Chartens,  Canonicity,  p.  289),  or  publicly  read  'in 
the  churches,  the  question  of  genuineness  not  being 
in  view  (Kirch):  "  r  •  •  p.  257). 

It  is  with  the  .     •:     '.  juted  and 

undisputed  books  that  Eusebius  deals  there.  But 
what  is  referred  to  in  his  statement  is  not  one 
class  of  the  NT  books,  but  these  books  as  a  whole ; 
not  the  Catholic  Epp.  in  particular,  but  the 
Catholic  writings  (ypa<f>&v)  generally,  Further,  if 
the  sense  supposed  were  the  true  sense,  the  term 
would  be  no  distinctive  title  of  these  seven  Epistles, 
marking  them  off  from  the  Pauline  Epistles,  which 
were  no  less  canonical  or  generally  i  •  ••:  •  u  in 
the  Church.  Nor  does  this  view  cor  ;  v  i  I,  the 
fact  that  the  term  catholic  is  used  by  Origen,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  and  by 
Eusebius  of  the  Epp.  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Athenians,  the  Nicomedi- 
ans,  and  other  Churches  (HE  iv.  23),  of  none  of 
which  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  canonical  or 
universally  received.  Nor  has  it  regard,  again,  to 
the  fact  that  only  some  of  the  seven  Epistles  were 
universally  received  at  the  time  when  the  term 
was  applied  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  Eusebius 
himself  in  his  chapter  on  *  The  Divine  Scriptures 
ackno'-.k-lj.'Cil  as  genuine,  and  those  that  are  not* 
\ftJJ  j.i.  &"> .  i:  •{in.^iiMH  1  Jn  and  1  P  as  iv  o^uoXo- 
yov^POLS  from  Uic  oilier  live  as  of  the  AvriXeyoju^vcav 
yv(api/Ji.(xjv  d'  odv  6/ji,G$  rots  TroXXoty.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  facts  to  conflict  with  the  idea  that  this  came 
in  course  of  time  to  be  the  sense.  There  is  every- 
thing to  rebut  the  assertion  that  it  was  the  original 
and  proper  sense. 

3.  Others  suppose  that  the  term  refers  to  the 
character  of  the  contents  of  these  Epp.,  the  catho- 
licity of  their  doctrine,   * '  J 1       "  '  *      them  from 
others  which  were  heretii  •   ;  •    .          .,•  or  authori- 
tative Epn., — Epp.  whose  teaching  was  in  harmony 
with  Christian  truth,  or  the  Church's  faith.    So 
Salmeron  held  it  to  define  them  as  giving  the  one 
true  catholic  doctrine  which  the  whole  Church 
mijrlit  piofitalily  iccoivo.    Similar  is  the  explana- 
tion of  Cornelius  &  I  Dannie  and  others.    This  view, 
too,  is  supposed  to  be  javouuvi  by  the  [HI^.VO  in 
which  T3n-"li.u*i  -ponk-  of  the  Acts,  the  ifwjtt  /,  mill 
other  allege' 1  vriiinjr-  of  Peter.    But  the  supposi- 
tion lias  u.-.  Ii:  ilo  10  -import  it  in  this  case  as  m  (2). 
The  term  so  interpreted  \\ould  equally  fail  to  serve 
as  a  distinctive  title  of  the^ group ;  for  in  this  sense 
Paul's  Epp.  were  as  catholic  as  these.    Further,  it 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  title  is  used  of  the 
heretical  Epistle  of  Themison. 

4.  Consequently,  it  is  held  that  the  term  refers 
to  the  destination  of  the  Epp.,  uV-L'i.ii'1  ;•  i\."*\ 
as  Encyclical  letters,  differing  :ioni  i:^  P,  i.i  :: 
Epp.  as  being  addressed,  not  to  individuals  or  to 
single  Churches,  but  to  the  Church  universal,  to 
circles  of  Churches,  or  to  readers  scattered  over  wide 
territories.      This   is  ^the  explanation  given  by 
Oecumemus  (Sate,  x.)  in  the  Preface  to  his  Com 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  of  James  :  /ca0oXwcal  X£ye«>rat 
afrrai  (ixret  £yKikXioi.     Otf  yap  d^wpKtyt&wf  10m  ivl  $ 
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IlauXos,  otov  "Pa>,ua£ois 
ratfras  r&s  &rt<rroX&?  6  rcD?  roiotfrwj'  roi? 
-os,  clAXci  /ca#6Xou  rots  mcrroZs,  #ret 
roes  &  r  faaairopq,,  a>s  /cai  6  Iltrpos,  ^  /caZ 
Tracrt  rots  ford  7*V  ai/r^  Trlomv  XptaTtaPoZs  reXoi/crtv.  It 
is  the  explanation  given  also  by  Leontius  (c.  A.D. 
590) :  KaQoXucal  8t  iKk^d^aav  <?7ra5fy  o#  irpbs  &> 
$0vo$  £yp&<j>6ycrav  (is  al  rou  IlatfAov  ^TtcrroXaf  (De 
$ectfis  .ictf.  iL)*  Suidas  also  treats  Ka0oXi/c6s  and 
e7/c&cAtoy  as  synonymous  when  used  of  letters. 
This  is  the  explanation  which  is  preferred  by  most. 
It  retains  for  the  adjective  the  sense  which  it  has 
in  ancient,  non-ecclesiastical  Greek ;  the  sense 
which  it  also  has  when  it  is  used  of  the  Church ; 
the  sense  which  can  be  traced  back,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  to  particular  writings,  at  least  to 
the  close  of  the  2nd  cent.  It  is  the  sense  that  best 
suits  Clement's  statement  on  the  letter  addressed 
by  the  'apostles  and  elders  and  brethren*  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  '  brethren  which  are  of  the 
Gentiles  in  Antioeh  and  Syria  and  Cilicia9  (Ac  1523, 
etc.,  especially  in  view  of  the  extent  of  its  publica- 
tion, Ac  164),  It  is  the  most  natural  sense  for  the 
term  as  used  by  Origen,  in  the  passages  cited  above, 
of  1  Jn,  1  P,  Jude,  and  Barnabas ;  by  Clement, 
of  Jude  in  his  Hypotyposes ;  and  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  of  1  Jn  (Euseb.  HE  vii.  25).  It 
fits  the  tenor  of  1  Jn,  and  is  sufficiently  consistent 
with  the  expressed  destination  of  other  members 
of  the  group  of  seven.  Ja,  1  P,  2  P,  and  Jude  are 
addressed,  it  is  true,  to  definite  circles  of  readers. 
But  these  are  large  circles,  embracing  the  Chris- 
tians and  Churches  of  many  lands,  and  differing 
widely  from  those  which  the  Pauline  Epp.  have  in 
view.  James  is  meant  for  the  brethren  in  the  ex- 
tensive Jewish  Dispersion  ;  1  Pet.  for  the  Churches 
of  five  provinces  of  the  East ;  2  Pet.  and  Jude,  for 
circles  still  less  particular  or  defined.  The  remain- 
ing two  have  inscriptions  referring  to  individuals, 
and^  are  in  no  proper  sense  general  Epistles.  Their 
position  is  explained  either  by  the  fact  that  they 
\\ei  e  interpreted  at  an  early  period  as  general  Epp., 
the  Church  being  taken  to  be  addressed  under  the 
personal  -1  •  ;  •  ,,i%»'i  of  the  ^/cXe/cr^  Kvpla  of  2  Jn 
and  the  Gaius  01  3  Jn  (Clem.  Alex.  Hypotyposes) ; 
or  by  the  circumstance  that,  being  accepted  as 
genuine  letters  of  the  Apostle  John,  they  were 
naturally  associated  with  his  first  Epistle,  and  so 
came  to  be  included  in  1 1  M»  j!  i  <  >i .  |  >  of  '  ^nich  it  formed 
apart,  and  to  share  in  UK-  i  n  !•"  borne  by  the  group. 
It  would  appear  most  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  title  'catholic'  had  from  the  beginning  its 
proper  sense  of  *  general';  that  it  was  used  to 
d-1  •  »•  nnt  ?  loM  ers  of  the  nature  of  circular  or  ency- 
<•!,  ,ii  KJ;:I  :l<-s;  that  in  this  sense  it  was  applied  at 
least  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  to  particular 
writings  both  within  and  without  the  NT  literature 
propci  ;  that  in  this  sense  it  was  applied  first  to 
iniiimlunl  members  of  the  group,  and  by  the  time 
of  Eusebius  to  the  seven  as  a  class  distinguishable 
in  this  respect  from  the  Pauline  Epp. ;  that  in 
course  of  time  other  ideas  became  connected  with 
it,  and  its  use  became  less  constant ;  that  by  the 
6th  cent,  it  became  identical  with  canonical  in  the 
Western  Church,  and  assumed  a  more  dognud  ic 
character.  There  are  things  at  the  =-aine  lime 
which  indicate  that  its  use  was  not  quite  fixed  or 
uniform  even  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cent,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  5th.  Some,  indeed,  contend 
that  when  Origen  speaks  of  1  Peter  as  a  Catholic 
Epistle  he  means  to  distinguish  it  as  a  genuine 
or  accredited  Epistle  from  2  Peter  as  a  disputed 
Epistle.  It  is  mucb  naore  reasonable  to  understand 
it  there  in  the  sense  of  general  ••!•••  \  ""* .  1.  But 
there  are  passages  in  Euseb.:  IIM'I  nre  of 
another  kind.  We  have  one  such,  e.g.,  that  in 
HE  iii.  3,  where,  speaking  of  acknowledged  and 
disputed  books,  he  says  of  certain  writings  alleged 


to  be  by  Peter,  that  they  are  not  c 
irapadeSofJL&a,.  We  have  another  in  HE  iy.  23, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  '  Catholic  Epistles  ' 
of  Dionysius  of  Corinth.  The  Churches  to  which 
these  Epistles  were  addressed  are  named  —  the 
Lacedcemonians,  the  Athenians,  the  Nicomedians, 
the  Church  of  Gortyna,  and  the  *  other  Churches 
in  Crete,'  etc.  They  are  m  J\  •  J"  ,\\  •  Churches, 
and  it  is  not  a  sufficient  •'•,,.  ,  say,  with 
Westcott  (Epp.  of  St.  Jo/in,  p.  xxvin),  that  the 
*word  is  used  of  letters  with  a  general  applica- 
tion (f  "  '  '  "_  .  v  >ssed)  which  made  no 

claim  -  .  •  :  :.•'.,  .  •  '  It  must  be  admitted 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  process  by  which  these  Epp. 
came  to  form  a  collection  and  to  rank  as  canonical, 
so,  in  the  history  of  the  names  given  to  them  as  a 
group  in  the  Eastern  Church  and  in  the  Western, 
all  is  by  no  means  clear  yet. 

LITERATURE.  —  Seethe  usual  books  on  NT  Introd.,  especially 
those  by  Hug,  IT  "  "  '.,  T  "  ,'  "  "  •  r  ;  the  Prolegomena  to 
the  Oomm.  on  t  •  '  •  '  -  The  Ep.  of  St.  John; 

r    "  r          s  ,,     »  vr     .      -7  /-,  :i 

*    ,  r    •,-,.'  ;<  -    ,'/•<..'. 

of  Canon  ;  also  I\M  '."•  j  e-i  '.•  •<  '   •»  :  ,,»•«>-./'/•,». 

to  the  Cath.  &  •,  sv.  .-1,1..-  •  •  .  •  .  '  •  />.••-. 
ad  Ep  Catholic.,*,  •»  >  I  .""»  ;  ^  ,  «  .'  •'  •  '  /'  ". 

Schrtften,  pp.  31-41  ;  I  i  w»_  ,  /.'  /  '  :  Sanaay,  BL  on  Inspiration  ; 
Harnack,  JJehrb.  d.  If  n  „'•'•,  who  assigns  their  author- 
ship to  unknown  prophets  or  teachers  such  as  appear  in  the 
Didache.  S.  D.  F.  SALMOND. 


CATHUA  (A  KaOovd,  B  Kova),  1  Es  530.—  One  of 
the  heads  of  families  of  temple  servants  who 
returned  with  Zerub.  from  captivity.  It  appears 
to  correspond  to  GIDDEL  in  Ezr  247  ;  cf.  Neh  7^9. 

CATTLE.  —  No  fewer  than  six  Heb.  and  two  Gr. 
words  are  tr,  in  the  Bible  by  cattle.  1.  rupa 
mikneh.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is 
wealth,  or  possessions.  It  is  so  tr.  EC  27,  where 
JKKI  -ijj}  rripo  is  rendered  \V  ':-,?"-'•  of  great 
and  small  cattle,'  liV  •  •  •  ,;  <•,  lerds  and 
flocks.'  Among  nomads,  whose  riches  consist 
principally  in  herds  and  flocks,  the  word  for  pos- 
sessions came  to  mean  cattle.  Thus  the  Arab,  mdl, 
pi.  amwdl,  when  used  in  connexion  with  the  shep- 
herd's life,  usually  means  cattle  in  the  generic 
sense.  MiJpneh  certainly  includes  horses,  asses, 
oxen,  sheep',  and  goats  (Gn  4716),  where  Joseph  says, 
'  give  your  cattle  (DD\JPD),  and  1  will  give  you  for 
your  cattle  '  (DJVPB).  The  narrator  then  states  (v.17) 
that  *they  brought  their  cattle  (orrpD)  .  .  .  horses 
.  .  .  flocks  (}«»o  'D,  BVm  cattle  of  the  flocks)  .  .  . 
cattle  of  the  herds  (nj?;n  'D,  RVm  also  cattle  of  the 
herds)  .  .  .  asses  ;  and  he  fed  them  with  bread  for 
all  their  cattle  '  (og'jpir^).  The  historian  then  says 
(4718),  'my  lord  also  hath  our  herds  of  cattle9 
(njpoau  'D).  Miltneh  may  also  be  understood,  in  all 
passages  v.1.-  !••!,-  1"  •  •:"•:,  r  i  •  m-1  -oherwise  defined, 
to  includr  '•''  !  'o  •  o:ii-  -  .<•  «'.  si'isals,  which  con- 
stituted so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hebrews. 
Mikneh  is  also  rendered  herd  as  above  (Gn  4718), 
and  flocks  (Ps  7848).  The  expression  mpo  *vi%  (Gn 
4632),  awkwardly  rendered  in  text  AV  '  their  trade 
hath  been  to  feed  cattle,'  RV  'they  have  been 
keepers  of  cattle,'  is  better  rendered  as  AVm  *  they 
are  men  of  cattle,'  or,  still  better,  herdmen.  ^  An- 
other meaning  of  the  root  njp,  from  which  mifyneh 
is  derived,  is  to  bwy,  and  in  Hiphil  to  cause  to 
buy,  i.e.  to  sell.  This  is  the  true  meaning  in  the 
passage  (Zee  13s)  wo  DIH,  where  AV  has  rendered 
the  clause  'man  taught  me  to  keep  cattle,'  as  if 
njjj,  which  means  also  to  ,  :  :i  ,  •  •' 

to  possess  or  keep  cattle.  KV  renaeis  tue  pabba^e 
*I  have  been  made  a  bondman,*  i.e.  man  has  sold 
me.  2.  npm  beMmdh,  trd  cattle  in  the  places  where 
it  occursTwith  n;o  (Gn  I24-25  314  81,  Ps  14810,  Is  461), 
also,  arbitrarily,  in  many  other  places.  ^  Probably 
the  Eng.  word  beast,  which  is  as  flexible  in  its 
meaning  and  use  as  bMmdh,  would  more  adequately 
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express  it  3.  fix  zd'n.  This  word  is  translated 
AV  battle'  in  two  places  (Gn  304ti  3143),  in  both 
of  which  RV  has  *  flocks/  i.e.  both  sheep  and  goats. 
£.  -ij55  bdkdr.  This  word,  which  means  oxen,  is 
rendered  in  one  \  '  "'),  i,^  n-ijg  *  herds  of 

cattle.'    5.  TPSI  •  •  V  translated  cafctfe 

(Nu  204,  Ps  7848),  KV  adds  Nu  20s-  u.  See  BEAST. 
6.  n^  seh.  This  word,  which  ji'inia'ily  means  one 
&f  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats  ii.  A*  lib.  shat),  is 
once  tr.  AV  *  lesser  cattle/  RV  'sheep1  (Is  7s5), 
and  once  AV,  RV  'small  cattle'  (Is  4S23).  See 
SHEEP. 

The  word  '  cattle  '  occurs  twice  in  NT,  once  (  Jn 
41'2)  as  the  trn  of  Bp^ara,  and  once  (Lk  177)  in 
the  collocation  'feeding  cattle'  (iroifjLaLj'ovTa,  RV 
'  keeping  sheep').  G.  E.  POST. 

CAUD&  (Kavda  in  B,  confirmed  by  a  few  inferior 
authorities,  by  KavSti  in  Suidas,  KavSos  in  Notitia 
Episcopatuum,  viii.  240;  Gaudus  in  Pliny,  Nat. 
Hist.  iv.  12  (61),  and  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  114.  KXafJSa 
is  the  form  in  K,  supported^  by  the  ::•,  'us*.  \  or  other 
authorities,  and  by  "KXavdos  in  I  *»<>!.  ,',.  15.  8; 
Hierocles,  Synecd.  651,  2,*  and  Notitia  Episcop. 
9.  149;  and  KXavdla  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris 
Magni,  §  328,  AV  Clauda)  was  an  island  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Crete.  Amid  the  varying  forms  of  the 
name,  the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  forms  in 
which  the  letter  L  is  omitted,  as  is  proved  beyond 
dispute  by  the  mod.  forms  Gavdho  in  Greek  and 
Gozzo  in  Italian.  The  Alex.  Ship  laden  with  corn 
in  which  Paul  sailed  from  Myra  for  Rome,  after 

S1  ing  becalmed  for  a  considerable  time  in  Fair 
avens,  proceeded  on  its  course  favoured  by  a 
light  northerly  breeze  ;  but  shortly  after  rounding 
Cape  Matala  (about  4  miles  on  its  course),  while 
the  vessel  was  standing  towards  W.N.W.  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Messara,  it  was  caught  by 
a  sudden  eddying  blast  from  E.N.E.,  which  struck: 
down  from  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  island,  and 
it  could  do  nothing  except  scud  before  the  wind, 
until,  after  running  about  23  miles,  it  was  able  to 
get  under  the  lee  of  Cauda  (Ac  2716),  where  in 
calmer  water  it  became  possible  to  attend  to  the 
condition  of  the  ship.  The  perfect  agreement  of 
J  "K-  r.i  *v  •  iii'  ion  in  Ac  with  the  natural  features  and 
v.  TH:-  oi  "  !uk  coast  (where,  according  to  Captain 
Stewrart,  R.N.,  *  southerly  winds  almost  invariably 
shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind  ')  has  been  admir- 
ably brought  out  by  James  Smith  in  his  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  St  .  Paul,  p.  96  ff.  \-  •»  to 

Suidas,  wild  asses  of  unusually  large  •  •  '  •  «  •  on 
the  island.  There  was  a  city  on  the  island,  which 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  Byzantine  times.  It 
lay  almost  due  S.  of  rhcenix,  and  is  mentioned 
next  to  it  in  the  Byzantine  authorities. 

W.  M.  RAMSAY. 

CAUL  (Fr.  cale,  a  small  cap  or  head-dress.  Now 
obsol.).  —  1.  (jvjrp)  The  fatty  envelope  of  the  liver, 
which,  with  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  and  other  inward 
parts  (Ex2918-a2,  Lv  34,  etc.),  was  to  be  burnt  on  the 
altar  as  an  offering  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  In  Hos 
138  the  rending  of  the  caul  or  enclosure  (pup) 
of  the  heart  is  a  term  of  uttermost  destruction. 
See  MEDICINE. 

2.  D'D'a^  Is  318,  RV  'networks.'  This  was  most 
probably  the  small  head-veil,  now  of  fine  net- 
work or  art  muslin  with  floral  designs,  worn  in 
the  East  over  the  brow  and  crown,  and  fastened 
loosely  behind  the  neck  under  the  hair.  It  is 
counted  indelicate  to  go  to  the  door  or  garden 
without  it.  Much  art  is  often  expended  upon  it. 
It  is  fringed  with  silk  embroidery,  and  adorned 
with  gold  thread,  tiny  gilt  discs,  and  other  orna- 
ments.. The  Heb.  shabi§  seems  to  have  the  same 
root-meaning  as  the  Arab,  mutashablas,  applied 


*  Constantine  Porphyrog,  de  TtiPm.,  is  hardlv  an  independent 
authority,  but  depends  on  IIiero(,les,  whom  he  verj  ollen  quotes 


to  the  network  or  interlacing  of  tree-branches; 
and  similarly,  the  Arab,  term  for  fine  damask  of 
branch  and  toliage-hke  design  is  mu-skajjar,  from 
shajarah)  a  tree.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

CAUSE.— The  obsol.  phrase  'for  his  e.'=  'for  his 
sake3  is  used  2  Co  712  *  I  did  it  for  his  c.  that  had 
done  the  wrong3  (ftr«cey).  Cf.  Ps  696  Pr.  Bk.  'Let 
not  them  that  trust  in  thee ...  be  ashamed  for 
my  c.3  (»a,  AV  'for  my  sake,5  BV  'through  me3). 
Twice  *  c.3  is  used  in  the  vague  sense  of  *  matter 3 
(as  if  on  the  way  to  Ital.  cosa,  Fr.  chose) :  1  K.  1218 
*  the  c.  was  from  the  LORD '  (.-no,  LXX  /Aera<rrpo0i7, 
RV  '  it  was  a  thing  brought  about  of  the  LORD) ; 
2  Ch  1015  '  the  c.  was  of  God '  (naw,  LXX  as  before, 
the  only  occurrences  of  the  Gr.  as  of  the  Heb.;  BV 
'  it  was  brought  about  of  God ').  Causeless  is  an 
adv.  in  1  S  25dl '  thou  hast  shed  blood  c.3 ;  but  not  in 
Pr  262  '  the  curse  c.  shall  not  come 3  (both  o^rr,  KV 
here  *  that  is  c.,3  after  Geneva).  J.  HASTINGS. 

CAUSEWAY.— This  is  the  spelling  of  mod.  edd. 
of  AV  (except  in  Pr  1519m)  for  the  1611  spelling 
'causey.3  But  the  words  are  not  the  same.  A 
causey  is  a  mound  or  dam,  made  by  treading  (late 
Lat.  calciare),  and  a  causeway  is  a  way  or  road 
formed  on  such  a  mound.  It  occurs  1  Ch  2616' 18 ; 
Is  78  AVm  (1611  (  si  •  ,i;/  for  'highway3  in  text : 
the  Heb.  (nVpzp  / ,  ,.».  / '  •/  laeans  a  way  '  cast  up  ' 
or  raised  up.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CAYE  (n"$D,  ffwfjKv.LQv,  spelunca}. — 1.  Palestine  is 
a  region  :  \  » .  ""•  'in  caves ;  hence  the  frequent 
reference  «s  in  the  Bible.  Natural  caves 

and  caverns  are  to  be  found  in  most  countries 
formed  of  limestone  strata  and  considerably^  ele- 
vated above  the  sea  level ;  such  as  Malta,  Sicily, 
parts  of  Italy,*  and  Derbyshire  in  England.  In 
such  countries  the  underground  acidulated  waters 
dissolve  channels  for  themselves  out  of  the  rock, 
and  upon  a  change  of  level  with  reference  to  their 
outlet,  they  leave  these  channels  for  others;  the 
old  channels  becoming  caverns  wi'>  ;<!•!,">•  dry 
floors,  and  roofs  decorated  with  •,!<•!  <•-.  '  The 
elevated  character  of  Western  Palestine  and  its 
calcareous  structure  have  naturally  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  caves  which  in  OT  times,  and  still 
later,  have  become  interwoven  with  the  historical 
events  of  that  country ;  and,  as  Dean  Stanley 
observes,  when  Christianity  became  degraded  in 
the  early  centuries,  caves,  the  real  or  supposed 
scenes  in  the  history  of  our  Lord,  became  the 
seats  of  \\or-l:i|i  JIIIM-I  -fc  the  Eastern  Christians. 
Thus  the  4<a\coi  i'i'  iloiy  S-'juiluno1 «:  Jciu-.iUm 
and  the  'cave  of  thr  Sji.iw.y*  MI  Itailiii'hiMii.l- 
both  discovered  or  idei  i  L.,  i  od  'JK  cnii.m^to  r.useohis) 
by  the  empress  Helersa,  Juno  'tmnin'ul  -in in,  i  of 
semi-idolatrous  devotion  down  to  the  present  day. 
2.  Prehistori  •  .  •  '  >  "  ave  made  caves 

!"•  ilvt""  •'   •  •    .  and  it  is  not 

••;..'..  •  ! ,  ,  the  Horites  of  Mount  Seir  (Gn  U6 
3620),  who  were  cave  dwellers  as  their  name  implies, 
were  the  representatives  of  early  cave-dwelling 
races  of  other  countries.  $  The  Horites  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Edomites;  and  the  vast  caverns 
artificially  hewn  out  of  the  sandstone  rock  of 
Petra,  the  Edomite  capital,  attest  the  extent  to 
which  these  early  inhabitants  made  use  of  such 
hollows  both  for  habitations  and  as  sepulchres  for 
the  dead.§  See  Driver  on  Dt  2ia. 

**Qtntiior  simt  niontarir  gcntes,  Tarati,  Soffinati,  Balari, 
A''omu  s.  .n  spcLunCtS  hah  t'iiu«  V  S:ial>o,  \  22,"> 

f  Ji  nun  bc'obioned  PIM  lliorc  is  no  ai,!liorK\  in  the  account 
o,"  the  Sir.ivny  for  collecting1  the  event  ui.h  a  care:  see  Mt 
2*1,  Lk  27.R 

t  Strabo,  i.  42,  and.  775,  776. 

§  The  ca  on?  of  Upivi-  r.ypt,  hewn  out  of  the  same  forma- 
r  o'i  'i  he  _\i,l>  .,u  >aml-ioi|c/  were  made  use  of  by  the  ancient 
].K.'-]iii:iU*  foi  sirni  ,ir 
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_  3.  Caves  were  largely  made  use  of  in  the  troublous 
times  of  Israelitish  history  as  places  of  refuge  :  as 
such  the  following  may  be  specially  mentioned : — 

(a)  The  cave  in  the  hills  above  Zoar  inhabited  by 
Lot  and  his  two  daughters  (Gn  1930). 

(6)  The  cave  of  Makkedah  at  Beth-heron,  in 
which  the  five  kings  of  the  Canaanites  hid  them- 
selves (Jos  1016). 

(e)  Caves  in  which  the  Israelites  hid  themselves 
from  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
(Jg  62),  and  from  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of 
Saul  (1  S  13s).  Both  these  references  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  caves,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
were  very  numerous  in  these  times ;  some  of  them 
may  be  now  covered  over  and  their  entrances 
hidden  from  view. 

(d)  One  of  the  most  celebrated  caves  in  biblical 
history  was  the  cave  of  Adullam,  in  which  David 
took  refuge    from    the  wrath  of   Saul   (1  S  221, 
2  S  2318).    Adullam  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah, 
and  the  residence  of  a  Canaanite  king  (Jos  1215), 
and  the  cave  was  probably  the  largest  of  several 
occupying  a  position  near  the  summit  of  the  table- 
land, and  overlooking  the  Plains  of  Philistia.* 

(e)  The  cave  of  En-gedi,  in  the  cliffs  overlooking 
the  "Dead  Sea,  was  another  place  of  refuge  for 
David,  after  he  had  been  dislodged  from  the  cave 
of  Adullam  (1  S  2329  24s).    See  ENGEDI. 

(/)  The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  fed  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  Ahab  (1  K  184).  This 
cave  was  probably  situated  on  the  flank  of  Mount 
CarmeL 

The  above  instances  explain  the  language  of 
Is  210* ig>  n  where  *  men  shall  go  into  the  caves  of 
the  rocks,  and  into  the  holes  of  the  earth,  from 
before  the  terror  of  the  LORD,  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to  shake  mightily  | 
the  earth.  I 

4.  Caves,  both  natural  and  artificial,  were  used 
as  places  of  sepulture :  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  I 
purchased  of  Epnron  the  Hittite,  was  the  sepulchre 
of  Sarah  (On  2319),  and  afterwards  of  Abraham  I 
(Gn  259),  Isaac  (35a7"29),  and  Jacob  (50J8).    There  | 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  mosque  of  Hebron 
covers  the  last  resting-place  of  the  patriarchs ;  it 
is  a  spot  considered  of  the  highest  sanctity  by  the  j 
Arab  tribes,  f  E.  HULL. 

CEDAR  (?7£f  'eress,  /c%as,  ceefow).~-"We  cannot  j 
enter  intelligently  on  the  discussion  of  the  cedar 
without  premising  that  the  Heb.  word  'erez  was 
probably  used  for  three  or  more  different  trees.  In  i 
this  it  resembles  its  English  equivalent.  Cedar, 
in  English,  is  used  for  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  for 
the  Bermuda  cedar,  of  which  lead  pencils  are 
made,  for  Juniperus  Virginiana,  L.,  and  for 
Cupressus  thyoideS}  L.,  and  other  trees.  The  cedar 
wood,  which  (ace.  to  P)  was  used  with  scarlet 
and  hyssop  for  purification  (Lv  144,  £Tu  196),  was 
not,  in  all  probability,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but 
a  plant  obtainable  in  Sinai,  and  afterwards  in 
Palestine.  Such  a  tree  is  Jicnwerus  P/icenicea,  L., 
which  is  found  on  Mt.  Hor,  and  on  the  brow  of  the 
Edomitic  limestone  cliffs  overlooking  the  Arabah, 
and  probably  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  If  no 
longer  there,  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate  to 
hinder  its  having  grown  there  formerly.  Houghton 
erroneously  calls  it  cxycedrus^  which  is  a  shrub 
01  small  tree  of  the  mountains  of  Syria. 

It  is  uncertain  what  tree  is  meant  by  *&razim. 
(Nu  248).  They  are  said  to  be  trees  growing  by 
water.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  does  not  grow  in 
moist  places.  On  the  contrary,  it  seeks  the  dry 
sloping  mountain-side,  where  nothing  but  the 
moisture  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  nourishes 

*  Joseplms,  J,nt.  VI,  xijL  2 ;  Gender,  Tmt  Work,  p.  158. 
t  Ib.  838 :  se«  also  Stanley,  Swwi  md  Palestine,  i.  101,  149 ; 
Robinson,  ZVeraeZi,  ii  79. 


it.  Unless  we  suppose,  as  has  been  hinted  in 
the  article  on  ALOES,  that  the  location  of  the 
f&razim  is  poetic  licence,  we  must  suppose  some 
water-loving  tree  to  be  intended  in  this  passage, 
certainly  not  the  Cedrus  Libani,  Barr.,  nor  Juni- 
perus  oxycedrus,  Lam,,  nor  indeed  any  of  the 
conifers  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Avicenna  defines  'arz,  in  Arab.,  as  the  well- 
known  jumper  berry.  This  is  the  product  of 
Juniperus  communis,  L, 

In  most  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  not  already 
cited,  probably  in  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  intended.  Let  us  analyse 
them  in  detail.  (1)  It  was  abundant  (1  K  69'18 
1027).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cedar  was  exceedingly  abundant  in  Solomon's  day. 
The  remains  of  the  old  forests  exist  above  el- 
Me'asir,  Baruk,  'Ain-Zehalta,  el-ljadeth,  Besherri, 
Sir,  and  the  Dunniyeh.  They  probably  covered 
all  the  sub-alpine  peaks  of  Lebanon.  It  is  also 
extremely  probable  that  the  cedar  flourished  in 
those  days  on  Herrnon  and  Antilebanon,  both  of 
which  belong  to  the  Lebanon  system,  and  are 
suited  climatically  to  the  growth  of  these  trees, 
Large  forests  of  them  exist  in  Amanus,  and  thence 


A  OXPAR  PROM  TUB  BESUJHUII  GROVE. 

(It  la  not  one  of  the  largest,  but  exhibits  the  characteristic 
shape  and  horizontal  ramification,) 

they  extend  northward  and  westward  to  Akher- 
dagh,  and  for  a  long  distance  into  the  Taurus.  The 
cedar  existed  also  in  Cyprus ;  and  large  forests 
of  it  are  found  in  the  Atlas  and  the  Himalayas. 
It  was  a  tall  tree  (Is  213,  Am  29).  Several  of 
the  trees  hi  the  Besherri  grove  are  60  or  70ft,  high. 
In  Amanus  it  often  reaches  100  ft.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  it  reached  or  exceeded  this  height  in 
Lebanon.  (3)  It  was  not  only  a  tree  *of  a  high 
stature,1  "but  one  'with  fair  (beautiful)  "branches, 
and  with  a  shadowing  shroud '  (dense  shade]  (Ezk 
31s).  No  quality  of  the  cedar  tree  is  more  beautiful 
than  its  horizontal  spray,  with  an  upper  surface 
flat,  and  presenting  an  even  carpet  of  dark  green, 
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ornamented  with  its  yellow  staminate  and  purple 
pistillate  cones.  (4)  It  was  suitable  for  the  masts 
of  ships  (Ezk  275).  It  has  been  objected  that  the 
cedar  has  a  thick,  gnarled  trunk,  too  short  for  a 
mast.  This  is  true  of  the  old  weather-beaten 
veterans  in  the  open  groves  of  Lebanon  at  the 
present  day.  But  in  Amanus,  where  the  growth 
is  close  and  forest-like,  there  are  multitudes 
of  tall  straight  trunks,  every  way  suitable  for 
masts.  Indeed,  many  of  the  younger  trees  of  the 
Besherri  grove  would  make  excellent  masts  for 
ships  of  the  size  of  those  in  Ezekiel's  time.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  consider  the  Pinus  Halepensis, 
Mill. ,  as  the  'erez  here  intended.  It  is  curious  that 
this  pine  is  still  known  in  some  parts  of  Lebanon 
by  the  name  'arz,  and  also  in  t1  *  "  ' ""  *  >  * ,  r 
Xleppo.  But  it  is  not  so  well  <  .  • 

as  the  true  cedar,  and,  although  abundant  through- 
out Lebanon,  is  also  equally  abundant  in  Pal., 
east  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Ezekiel  would  have  spoken  of  the  tree  d\  \  i  '  •  s  1; 
as  the  *  cedar  from  Lebanon/  if  he  had  intended 
the  Aleppo  pine,  which  the  Tyrians  could  have  cut 
from  the  hill -country  close  to  their  city.  (5)  It 
was  suitable  for  beams,  pillars,  and  boards  (1  K  69 
72).  The  cedars  of  Amanus,  where  the  normal 
growth  obtains,  could  furnish  a  board  60  to  80  ft. 
long,  and  6  to  8  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  2  or 
more  at  top.  They  could  furnish  pillars  and  beams 
of  any  required  thickness.  The  timber  is  inde- 
structible by  dry  rot  or  borers.  It  is  close-grained, 
sound  to  the  heart,  fragrant,  and  of  a  pleasing 
colour.  We  have  abundant  testimony  as  to  its 
durability.  Pliny  says  that  the  cedar  roof  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  lasted  400  years. 
That  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica  lasted  1170 
years.  (6)  It  was  suitable  for  carved  work,  as 
images  (Is  4414- 1B).  Cedar  wood  is  better  fitted  for 
this  purpose  than  almost  any  other  wood  in  the 
land.  It  is  hard,  ""  "  "  and  takes  a  high 

polish.  (7)  It  must  ue  mil  01  sap  (Ps  9214).  The 
balsamic  juice  of  the  cedar  exudes  from  every  pore. 
Large  beads  and  nodules  of  the  fragrant  resin  form 
on  the  uninjured  branches.  An  incision  into  the 
bark  is  followed  by  a  copion*  il:-1:]]n'.ion  of  the 
same.  Where  two  tranche^  moot  un<!  i  iblojr-  IV  ", 
they  each  pour  out  the  life-giving  -MJI,  wlm1- 
cements  them,  so  that  they  grow  fast  to  one 
another.  Numerous  examples  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  the  grove  at  Besherri.  (8)  It  was  the  king  of 
trees.  It  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  Solomon  (1  K  4s8).  Abimelech  con- 
cedes its  superiority  (Jg  915).  It  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  as  'the  glory  of  Lebanon1  (Is  352  601§). 
The  cedars  are  'the  trees  of  the  Lord*  (Ps  10418). 
The  Arabs  still  know  them  by  the  name  'arz  er-rubb, 
'the  cedars  of  the  Lord.'  When  the  cedar  falls,  I 
the  fir,  itself  a  noble  tree,  howls,  as  a  vassal  for  his 
lord  (Zee  II1*3).  When  Jehoash  wished  to  express 
his  contempt  for  Amaziah,  he  compared  himself  to 
a  cedar  ana  Amaziah  to  a  thistle,  and  said,  'there 
passed  by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and 
trode  down  the  thistle'  (2  K  148).  The  highest 
boast  of  Sennacherib  was  that  he  would  *  cut  down 
the  tall  cedars'  (Is  37M).  (9)  Of  this  tree  much 
of  the  temple  was  built,  also  the  palaces  of  David 
and  Solomon,  and  many  other  jjrand  buildings  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  probably  at  that  epoch  that  the 
denudation  of  Lebanon  began. 

The  cedar  is  known  by  the  natives  of  restricted 
localities  in  Lebanon  by  two  other  names.  Thus 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  'Ain-Zehalta, 
Bardic,  and  el-Me'asir  call  their  cedars  ibhul.  The 
people  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  call  it  tndb. 

G.  E.  POST. 

CEILING.-— See  CIELING. 

CELIBACY.— See  MARRIAGE. 


CELLAR.—  In  AV  only  (1  Ch  27s7  28)  for  wine  01 
for  oil.     The  Heb.  (I^N)  is  common  for  any  store  or 
storehouse.     EV  gives  4c.'  for  AV  'secret  place' 
83  *a  vault,'  *  crypt,'  for 


in  Lk  II83,  reading  K 

tcpwirrbv  '  hidden.  }  The  Greek  word  is  used  by  Jos. 
BJ  V.  vii.  4,  *They  set  the  tower  on  fire,  and 
leapt  into  the  c.  beneath.9  See  HOUSE. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CENCHREJE.-—  Cenchrese  or  Kenchreae  (not,  as 
AV,  Cenchrea;  usually  spelt  Ke7x.,  by  T.,  WH 
Ke^x-),  where  St.  Paul,  before  sailing  for  Syria,  had 
his  hair  shorn  in  compliance  with  a  vow  (Ac  1818), 
and  where  Phoebe  was  a  deaconess  (Ro  161).  C, 
was  the  seaport  of  Corinth,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  isthmus  (see  COKINTH).  It  doubtless  had  its 
share  in  the  bustle,  luxury,  and  licence  of  the 
mother  -city;  but,  under  the  influence  of  St. 
Paul,  it  early  became  the  seat  of  a  local  church, 
whose  deaconess  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the 
apostle's  letter  to  the  Roman  Church, 

WILLIAM  P.  DICKSOIT. 

GENDEB2EUS  (Ke?fo/3cuos),  a  general  of  Anti- 
ochus  vii.  Sidetes,  who  was  given  the  command 
of  the  sea  -coast,  and  sent  with  an  army  into 
Palestine  in  order  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Anti- 
ochus  against  Simon  Maccabseus  (comp.  ATHENO- 
BIUS).  Cendebseus  occupied  Jamnia,  fortified 
Kidron,  a  place  not  otherwise  known,  and  then 
began  to  make  raids  upon  Judaea.  Owing  to  his 
advanced  age  Simon  did  not  go  out  to  battle 
himself,  but  placed  his  two  sons,  Judas  and  John, 
in  command.  The  battle  took  place  in  a  plain 
not  far  from  Modin;  and  the  Jews,  although 
obliged  to  cross  a  torrent-bed  before  commencing 
the  attack,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Cende- 
bseus,  and  pursued  the  Syrians  as  far  as  Kidron 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashdod  (1  Mac  1588  169; 
cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xni.  vii.  3).  H.  A.  WHITE. 

CENSER.—  Two  Heb.  words  are  thus  rendered  in 
our  Eng.  version,  ngi$?  and  rrppo.  The  latter,  from 
the  same  root  as  the  word  for  incense,  is  rendered 
by  the  LXX  in  the  two  places  where  it  occurs 
(2  Ch  2619,  Ezk  8U)  dv/warJj/wo?.  For  this  reason 
Xpva-ovv  6v/juar^ptov  of  He  94  has  been  understood 
since  Jerome's  time  to  mean  *  golden  censer  '  (  AV, 
RV).  The  best  modem  authorities,  however,  have 
decided  in  favour  of  the  rendering  '  golden  altar  of 
incense1  (so  BVm  after  Bleek,  Del.  etc.)i  a  sense  in 
which  the  word  frequently  occurs  in  Philo  and 
Josephus  (for  reff.  see  Thayer,  NT  Lex.  sub  voc.). 

Elsewhere  in  OT  the  vessel  used  to  carry  the 
charcoal  on  which  the  incense  was  burned  is  termed 
In  AV  and  HV  our  translators  have  only  in 
certain  c.'-*-  jrhon  the  rendering  'censer,'  pre- 
ferring 'Firepan1  i'l  those  passages,  fjpji.'jnntly, 
where  the  n$nn  is  mentioned  among  Tli«  uh  n-iU 
connected  with  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  as  in  Ex 
278,  Nu  f  4  RV*  etc. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  distinction,  one  and  the 
same  utensil  being  intended  throughout.  The  ng$? 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  not  merely  of 
lifting  the  glowing  charcoal  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  —  so  much  is  indicated  by  its  ety- 
mology from  frrjp  to  take  up  *  live  coals  '  from  the 
hearth,  —  but  also  of  con  taining  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  burn  at  least  two  hand  nils  of  incoiibe  (Lv  1618). 
We  may  therefore  think  of  it  as  a  bowl-shaped 
implement  furnished  with  a  short  handle,  —  in  other 
words,  as  a  species  of  ladle.  The  censers  of  the 
Pent,  (only  in  P)  are  of  the  same  material  as  the 
great  altar,  probably  bronze  (Ex  27s,  cf  .  Ku  16s8-  89). 
Those  of  Solomon's  temple  were  of  gold  (1  K  7TO, 


e 
i.e. 


*  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  In  Smith's  DJB,a  i  p.  552,  that  th 
vessels  enumerated  (Xu  4*4)  are  those  of  '  the  ffoldcn  Altar,  i.e 
of  incense.*  These  have  been  mentioned  but  not  named  in  v.io. 
Besides,  '  the  altar'  (v.U)  is  invariably  in  the  Pent,  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering:. 
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2  K  2518).  A  censer  of  silver  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  daily  offering  in  Tamid  v.  4,  5, 
Yoma  iv.  4.  The  favourite  LXX  renderings  are 
jrupetoj/  (cf.  Sir  509)  and  tfu&r/o?  (cf.  1  Mac  I22). 

It  is  now  impossible  to  say  in  what  respect,  if 
at  all,  the  raiip  differed  from  the  rnapa  Delitzsch 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  identifying'  (art.  *  Rauch- 
erpfanne5  in  Riehm's  EBA*}  the  latter  with  the 
vessel  designated  "p  (see  Nu  714ff')?  EV  spoan,  more 
probably  a  bowl  with  a  handle,  and  therefore  of 
similar  shape  to  nnno  (hence  LXX  flufcr/o/),  in  any 
case  a  vessel  in  which  the  incense  was  kept  (cf.  the 
n'iSD  with  incense  on  the  table  of  shewbread,  Ex 
25s9).  The  context  in  which  it  occurs  (see  above) 
requires  us,  in  each  case,  to  see  in  the  rr$gD  a 
proper  censer. 

The  censer  (V?:  ".--<V  ?»o;u>;fcr«s  j-i,  «tv  •..  *']L  incense 
in  theiinageiyoi  the  Apoe."  (bj>6)  ••  ">  i.  'golden 
vials  (0«iAas)  full  of  odours '  (BY  more  correctly 
*the  golden  bo\vls  full  of  incense')  have  been 
suggested  by  the  ma?  or  incense-holders  just  men- 
tioned. For  the  use  of  this  vessel  in  Herod's 
temple  see  Tamid  v.  vi. 

Among  the  implements  of  the  golden  candlestick 
were  its  ninnp,  E V  snuff  dishes.  These  were  prob- 
ably not  trays  for  the  snuifers  as  the  LXX  render- 
ing in  Ex  25^  (^Tr68e/j.a)  would  suggest,  but  rather  a 
utensil  of  the  same  shape  as  the  censer,  in  which 
to  receive  and  carry  away  the  burnt  portions  of  the 
wicks. 

Representations  of  the  censers  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  are  still  extant.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  small  pot  or  cup  with  a  long  handle 
(Kitto,  EncycL  BiU,  Lit.  1862,  p.  461)  into  which 
little  pellets  of  incense  were  projected  at  intervals 
by  the  priest. 

In  early  Christian  times  the  use  of  censers  is  not 
mentioned ;  it  appears  to  have  commenced  about 
the  4th  cent.  A.B.,  probably  for  antiseptic  fumiga- 
tion. In  the  8th  cent.,  however,  their  use  was 
general,  and  directions  for  their  adoption  were 
given  by  local  synods.  But  symbolical  meanings 
became  by  degrees  attached  to  the  bun.r  (:  of 
incense.  In  many  cathedrals  on  the  CO'SPM^MI 
and  in  this  country  very  valuable  thuribles  or 
censers  of  gold  and  silver  (cf.  Herod,  iv.  162; 
Thucyd.  vi.  46  ;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  21-24)  are  still  to  be 
found,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  16  Ibs., 
and  evidently  not  intended  to  be  swung  like  the 
ordinary  censer.  In  form  modern  censers  vary 
conbidciably,  being  usually  oval,  but  sometimes 
square.  The  ordinary  form  used  by  the  Jews  is  of 
an  octagonal  shape.  In  Europe  they  are  generally 
furnish' «i -\  i  \\\\  •  •"  foi.V  •Vs-'1  ."riKv.rilis.-o'-V'V,- 
to  the  )o  M'I  i*or  10. i,  <i  :<»..'  ii  cii  ,i:i  !-"i'i"  ;ii  ;<!!<<! 
to  the  'ni,  M»  i!i;  \  i;  «J'M  !»•'  •:  :  «•':  'A  i-:ii  i«  s.1.  :•<'«',. 
There  is  usually  a  small  shallow  pan  enclosed  in 
the  censer  to  receive  live  charcoal.  They  are 
now  usually  made  of  brass,  as  used  in  the  Roman 
and  Anglican  services.  The  incense  used  for  the 
censer  i-  pron  orally  carried  by  an  acolyte  in  a  boat- 
shaped  bra*--  box,"  containing  a  spoon  for  sprinkling 
it  on  the  censer. 

LITERATURE.  —  Sonnosohmid,  De  Tfiyjniatt.rw  stmctissimo 
fVitel.  **  *VJ :  rx'"  '••  '  Oht.  ii.  50.")  ««'/.  ;  (7j*o1im,  TJmsaur  M  ; 
Wentz-  '»  -  h.  fii<>v  v.  33;  *t*/  :  JZeibrirl1,  he  Thur. 
Gerb*  '  •  !  '*  'Ihitnb.  7:11;  LJenzmger,  Heb.  Arch. 

4441;-    .-I-,./.   •"   .  i.295. 

A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY  and  E.  M.  HOLMES. 
CENSUS.— See  BATED,  QUIKINITJS. 

CENTURION  (Latin,  centurio ;  Gr.  Kevrvptvv 
in  Mk ;  &mTovdpx'ijs,  tKarbvapxos  in  Mt,  Lk,  and 
Ac, — see  critical  authoiities  in  Grirnm-Thayer  foi 
the  two  forms  of  this  word). — An  officer  in  the 
Roman  army  in  command  of  a  century  (centuria), 
which  corresponded  to  the  civil  curia,  and  consisted 


</  a  ""  iiriy  of  men  numbering  from  50  to  100, 
a'!C'O'<i"  '/  so  the  size  of  the  legion  of  which  it  was 
a  subdivision.  Though  resembling  a  British  cap- 
tain in  the  size  of  the  unit  under  his  command, 
the  centurion  in  social  position  was  equal  only  to  a 
British  non-commissioned  officer.  He  could  not 
become  more  than  a  centurion,  except  through 
exceptional  circumstances,  but  left  the  service 
when  his  time  was  up  and  settled  in  some  small 
town,  to  live  on  the  smaller  or  larger  fortune  he 
had  acquired  in  the  wars. 

We  meet  with  centurions  in  the  NT  on  five 
occasions— two  of  these  being  connected  with 
incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  one  with  St. 
Peter,  and  two  with  St.  Paul.  i.  At  Capernaum 
a  centurion  came  to  Jesus  to  seek  healing  for  his 
servant  (Mt  85'13,  Lk  72'10).  This  man  was  a 
Gentile,  but  probably  not  a  Roman,  because  the 
occurrence  took  place  in  the  dominions  of  Herod 
Antipas  (see  Holtzmann,  Handkom.  in  loc.}.  The 
Herods  would  be  inclined  to  imitate  their  Roman 
patrons  in  the  organisation  of  their  armies. 
The  centurion  shows  a  warm  sympathy  for  his 
slave,  such  as  was  rare  among  Romans,  His 
reference  to  his  being  a  man  under  authority, 
having  soldiers  under  him,  would  be  esp.  appropri- 
ate on  the  lips  of  a  subordinate  officer  to  whom  the 
duty  of  obeying  his  superiors  was  as  familiar  as 
that  of  commanding  his  men.  The  Capernaum 
centurion  had  probably  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  city,  which  would  thus  appear  to  have  been 
guarded  by  a  garrison.  There  he  had  been  so 
attracted  by  the  good  qualities  of  Judaism  as  to 
have  built  a  synagogue,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  God  of  Israel, 
though  evidently  he  was  not  a  proselyte.  He 
evinced  great  kindness  of  heart,  humility,  and 
faith — the  exceptional  strength  of  his  faith  sur- 
prising and  delighting  our  Lord.  2.  A  centurion 
was  in  charge  of  the  execution  of  Jesus.  This  man 
must  have  been  in  the  Roman  army,  as  the  cruci- 
fixion was  carried  out  under  the  orders  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  Roman  Procurator.  T '  \\ •  ^  •  \  < > j  • . '  .  ".',•.<' 
the  i  in  pi.  —"on  produced  on  him  by  '  •  '•  '  .  c 
the  '.i-  -c'^io  ir:  the  life  of  our  Lo  .  .1." 
to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  he  exclaimed, 
*  Truly  this '  (Mk  c  this  man ')  '  was  the  son  (or 
a  son)  of  God'  (Mt  27s4,  Mk  1539);  and  according 
to  St.  Luke  'he  glorified  God,  saying,  Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man'  (Lk  23*7).  Whichever 
phrase  he  used,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  as 
a  heathen  he  fully  ;i"-  :  •  ",,(M!  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  but  it  is  clear  J  !  ,  li-'  MJI*  impressed  with 
our  Lord's  *.'ooiluo-,-  a- MU  j/i \uif\(  -+*.  This  centurion 
appears  agii.'i  n  I,,ii»  hncr  uhon  Pilate  inquires  of 
him  as  to  the  fact  and  time  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
(Mk  1545).  3.  Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  baptized 
and  received  into  the  Church  (Ac  10),  was  a 
centurion  of  the  Roman  garrison,  at  Caesarea,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Procurator,  and  belonged  to 
the  '  Italian  band  * — (which  see).  ^  It  is^  evident 
from  the  narrative,  that  Cornelius,  like  the 
f  '  irion,  had  been  deeply  impressed 

ideas  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  was  serving ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  he  had 
not  become  a  proselyte— or  St.  Peter's  scruples 
would  not  have  needed  to  be  removed  by  the  vision 
on  the  house-top,  and  it  seems  clear  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  measure  of  light  he  perceived 
in  Judaism.  4.  Several  centurions  of  the  cohort 
at  Jerusalem  under  the  command  of  a  chiliarch 
(called  'the  chief  captain'  in  Ac  2131  AV  and 
RV)  appear  during  the  riot  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
subsequent  rescue  of  St.  Paul  and  his  arrest  (Ac 
2132  22s8*  28  2317. 28).  There  would  be  ten  centurions 
to  a  cohort  if  the  numbers  were  complete,.  5. 
After  his  appeal  to  Csesar,  St.  Paul  was  comliuicd 
to  Rome  under  the  charge  of  a  centurion  named 


CEPHAS 
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Julius,  with  whom  he  came  to  be  on  very  friendly 
terms  (Ac  271-  u* 43  2816).  This  centurion  was  *  of 
Augustus'  band  *  (which  see),  Ac  271. 

W.  F.  ADENEY. 
CEPHAS.— See  PETER. 

CERTAIN.— 1.  The  orig.  meaning  of  c.  is  fixed 
or  definite,  not  iluc",ii;uiu<r.  It  is  seen  in  Ex  164 
s  gather  a  c.  rate  every  day  *  (101*5  DV-OI,  RV  *  a 
day's  portion  every  day');  2  Ch  813  *  after  a  c. 
rate  every  day'  (ova  D-T-OI,  RV  'as  the  duty  of 
every  day  required') ;  Neh  II23  'a  c.  portion .  .  . 
for  the  singers,  due  every  day5  (tors  QV-Q~I  ,TDN, 
RV  'a  settled  provision  ...  as  every  day  re- 
quired'); 1  Co  411  'we  .  .  .  have  no  e.  dwelling- 
place  '  (acrrarovjuiey).  See  also  Dn  245  *  the  dream  is 
c.'  (27:  'fixed,'  cf.  28  'I  know  of  certainty,'  same 
Heb.) ;  Ac  25'26  *of  whom  I  have  no  c.  thing  to 
write'  (do-^aXiJs).  Or  c.  after  being  ascertained^ 
Dt  1314  "Then  shalt  thou  inquire,  and  make 
search,  and  ask  diligently;  and,  behold,  if  it  be 
truth,  and  the  thing  c.'  (p3i),  and  174.  In  this 
sense  is  the  phrase  '  for  certain,'  1  K  2s7,  Jer  2615 ; 
and  'for  a  certain,'  1  K  2^  'know  for  a  c.'  (RV 
'  for  c.'),  where  the  a  is  redundant.  See  A. 

2.  When  a  person  or  thing  is  taken  out  of  the 
fluctuating  multitude  and  fixed  in  the  mind,  it 
need  not  be  further  specified,  and  so  becomes  in- 
definite, as  in  the  common  phrases  *  a  certain  man,' 
etc.  (Heb.  BM:K,  »%  or  13$,  Gr.  -m  mostly,  also 
di/0pw7roj,  Mt  IS23  2P3  222,  and  els).  Thus  we  have, 
Ac  836  *a  c.  water' ;  52  'a  c.  part' ;  Lk  2319  'a  c. 
sedition' ;  2  Ch  182  'after  c.  years';  Ezr  1016  sc. 
chiefs  of  the  fathers'  (RV  *c.  heads  of  fathers' 
houses') ;  and  Dn  813  *  I  heard  one  saint  speaking, 
and  another  saint  said  unto  that  c.  saint  which 
spake,'  where  we  see  the  word  changing  from  its 
definite  to  its  indefinite  use.  'Certain'  in  this 
sense  is  freq.  used  alone,  where  we  now  use  the 
vaguer  '  some,'  as  Nu  162  '  c.  of  the  children  of 
Israel' ;  1  Ch  19fi  'there  went  c.  and  told  David' ; 
Lk  820  '  it  was  told  him  by  c.  which  said ' ;  189 
*unto  c.  which  trusted  in  themselves.* 

Certainly,  1  S  20s '  Thy  father  certainly  know- 
eth that  I  have  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,'  not  'it 
is  certain  that  thy  father  knoweth,'  but  'thy 
father  knoweth  for  a  certainty'  (Heb.  yi;  321;,  RV 
'knoweth  well');  so  209,  Gn  437,  Jer  1312  4014 
4219.  aa.  Same  Heb.  in  Jos  2313  '  know  for  a 
certainty' ;  1  K  237  'know  for  certain' ;  2^  'know 
for  a  certain ' ;  Jer  2616  *  know  ye  for  certain.' 

Certainty  is  used  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  'the 
fact,'  or  *  actual  circumstances,'  in  Lk  I4  '  that  thou 
mightest  know  the  c.  of  those  things '  (a<r<j>&\€i.a) ; 
Ac  2184  2230  (rt>  &r0aX&).  Cf.  Shaks.  Mam.  IV.  v. 
140— 

*  If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death.* 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CERTIFY,  in  AV,  means  not '  to  make  certain '  or 
'  assure,'  but  simply  *  to  make  to  know,'  '  tell.'  In 
OT  it  occurs  (1)  Ezr  414  18  510  V24  (jnin) ;  (2)  2  S  1528 
(nun) ;  (3)  Est  222  (TQK,  RV  'tell').  In  Apocr.  Wis 
186  (irpvyiv&cTKu),  Ep.  Jer1  (diwyy&Xa)),  Ber  (teWw), 
1  Mac  1421  .'Iirav,  A\u\  2  Mac  I18  (8uLtra,<f>fa)9  2  Mac 
lla*  (e*a6re^.  in  NT  (>nl  I11  'I  certify  you'  (TFW- 
ptfw,  RV  '  I  make  known  to  you ').  Cf.  Fs  395  Pr. 
JBk. '  Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end,  and  the  number 
of  my  days,  that  I  may  be  certified  how  long  I 
have  to  live '  ( AV  *  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I 
am,'  RV  '  Let  me  know  how  frail  I  am ')  j  192  Pr. 
Bk.  *  One  day  telleth  another,  and  one  night  certi- 
fieth  another.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

CHABRIS  (XaSpfis).— One  of  the  three  rulers  of 
Bethulia,  Jth  6"  8'°  10«. 

CHADIASAI  (B  at  Xafotfcreu,  A  Xa*<£<rat,  AV  they 


of  Chadias),  I  Es  520.—  They  are  mentioned  with 
the  Ammidioi  as  returning,  to  the  number  of  428, 
with  Zerub.  There  are  no  corresponding  names  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Neh.  Fntzsclie  (Exeg.  Handb, 
in  loc.)  identities  them  with  the  people  of  Kedesh 
in  Judah  (Jos  15*).  EL  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 


CHJEEE1S  (Xatp&w,  AV  Chereas)  was  brother 
of  Timotheus,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
held  command  at  the  fortress  of  Gazara,  i.e.  prob- 
ably Jazer  in  the  trans-  Jordanic  territory  (see 
1  Mac  5°~8).  Chsereas  was  slain  upon  the  capture 
of  Gazara  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (2  Mac  1032-J8J. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

CHAFE.  —  To  c.  is  to  make  warm  (Lat.  cale- 
facere,  late  Lat.  calefare,  old  Fr.  chaufer)  ;  next  to 
make  warm  by  friction  ;  then  (as  with  *  friction  ' 
itself)  to  irritate.  In  2  S  178  only  (AV,  RV)  'they 
be  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  boar  robbed  of  her 
whelps  in  the  field5  (v$$  no  '  bitter  of  soul  ').  Cf.  — 

*  Calmnesse  is  great  advantage  ;  ht?  that  lets 
Another  chafe,  may  warm  him  at  his  fire, 
Mark  all  his  ^.i  'i'1'!  ;«•   'i  i<".  •  ••-  fr     ."* 

O.  M<ii.iif  j,,    v     ,  v   ,     i      V    •'.•/Iffi.X 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CHAFF.—  The  AV  renders  by  this  term  four 
Heb.  words,  i.  »pp  hdsTiash.  This  word  occurs 
but  twice  in  OT,  Is  52'4  S311,  where  it  is  rendered 
AV  '  chaff.'  It  would  be  better  rendered  '  cut  grass  ' 
or  *  dry  grass  '  (as  Is  5s4  R  V).  2.  fo  or  p  m6z, 
This  is  chaff  separated  from  the  gram  by  winnow- 
ing. It  is  usually  tr.  in  LXX  x^ovs  (Ps  I4  355,  Is  295, 
Hos  13s),  once  xv°w  tixfyw  (Is  17IS),  and  once 
Konoprbs—dust  (  Job  2118).  In  the  Oriental  process 
of  winnowing  by  tossing  the  cut  straw,  grain,  and 
chaff  into  the  air,  the  grain  falls  vertically  back  on 
the  heap}  the  cut  straw  is  carried  a  little  distance 
away  and  deposited  in  another  !•  \  •  ,  -  '  '-\  ," 
chaff,  consisting  of  the  husks  and  I"  s  <  •  A  •  •  !- 
of  the  straw,  is  carried  to  and  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  threshing-floor.  Hence  the  imagery  of  the 
passages  cited.  3.  pn  tebhen,  the  same  as  the 
Arab,  tibn^ciit  straw.  This  word  is  only  once  tr. 
*  chaff'  (Jer  2328  AV,  where  LXX  renders  &xvpov, 
and  RV  '  straw3).  In  all  the  other  passages  where 
it  occurs,  except  Job  2118,  where  it  is  incorrectly 
rendered  *  stubble,'  it  is  tr.  *  straw.'  Cut  straw  is 
preferable.  See  STKAW.  5.  my  tir.  This  is  an 
Aramaic  word  of  somewhat  uncertain  signification. 
Some  have  derived  it  from  the  root  TIJ?  to  be  blind, 
and  regard  it  as  that  which  blinds,  such  as  the 
minute  particles  called  AV  *  chaff  of  the  summer 
•,',r,<-Ynv  fWs,'  (Dn  2s5).  The  LXX  rendering 
•u>.itf,,r»  i.'i  liiis  passage  would  make  it  the  dust 
and  not  the  chaff  of  the  threshing-floor.  This  con- 
tains, however,  many  minute  spicules  of  the  straw, 
husks,  and  beards  of  the  grain.  G.  E.  POST. 

CHAIN.—  The  Bible  frequently  refers  to  chains, 
and  uses  a  great  variety  of  words  to  describe  the 
different  articles  and  their  uses.  Chains  were 
chiefly  employed  for  (1)  ornament,  (2)  restraint. 

1.  Ornament.  —  1,  There  was  the  more  solid  form 
of  simple  or  twisted  ring  for  the  neck  (T:TI  from 
i3"j  ;  cf.  Arab,  rabat,  (  to  bind  ').  Such  was  Joseph's 
gold  chain  (Gn  4142),  also  Ezk  1611,  The  Maronite 
Christians  of  Lebanon  regard  it  as  a  charm  against 
evil  spirits,  or  the  evil  eye  (see  AMXTLET).  It  is 
called  a(fow#,  and  in  the  mod.  Arab,  version  of  the 
Bible  by  Va*n  Dyck  the  ouch  of  the  high  priest's 
dress  is  so  translated.  This  chain  may  be  of  gold 
or  silver,  but  the  poorer  classes,  as  the  Bedawin, 
wear  chains  of  copper  or  brass.  2.  There  was 
a  more  elaborate  form,  made  of  plaited  wire,  like 
(  1),  but  with  jewels  inserted  and  pendants  attached, 
or,  instead  of  the  metal  twist,  composed  of  separate 
parts  in  squares,  balls,  or  links  (corresp.  to  Arab. 
jfilddat,  *iJcd}.  It  did  not  encircle  the  neck  closely, 
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like  the  tauk,  but  hung  loosely  from  it.  The  chain 
of  Dn  57'16—9  was  piobably  of  this  order,  and 
examples  of  it  are  found  in  Jg  8-6,  Ps  73&,  Ca  49, 
Pr  P.  It  is  customary  in  Syria  to  hang  a  crescent 
of  silver,  called  the  kildl,  "by  a  hair  rope  or  chain 
tound  the  necks  of  valuable  camels  or  horses  (cf. 
Jg  821-26).  3.  The  flexible  chain  (m;^,  Arab,  silsilah, 
'link-chain')  for  -MM  cnrlhiir  and  f«-^  •,»<„"'*•;;  pur- 
poses (Ex  2814.^2  i'j1',"  1  K  71",  2  Ch  3-^.  4.  In 
Nu  315C>  RV  '  ankle-chain '  (which  see).  5.  In  Ca  I10 
(mij,  Arab,  haraz)  RV  *  strings  of  jewels'  means  a 
necklace  of  gems,  beads,  or  shells  strung  on  a 
thread.  6.  In  Is  319  (msaj,  Arab,  nutafah]  RV 
1  ML  n  IsjnS '  means  ear-drops,  in  design  like  a  pearl 
o»-  du>;>  oi  water. 

2.  Restraint. — Named  from  the  metal,  copper 
(rajTw),  La  37.  In  Jer  397  5211  chain  is  transl.  fetters 
(see  FETTER)  ;  also  in  AV  in  Jg  1621,  2  S  S34,  2  K 
257,  2  Ch  3311  366.  Chain  in  Ps  686  is  corrected  in 
RV  ,s  '  •  :•  •*  "  TTPia).  In  NT  the  references 
to  (  ,  •  •)  i  .  ,  ••  present  little  difficulty.  The 
chief  terms  are  tfXwrw,  Mk  58,  Ac  28-°,  2  Ti  I16, 
Rev  201 :  <reipd  in  2  P  24  *  chains  of  darkness ' ; 
Se&fitts  in  Jude  6  *evei  "I  noting  chains/  which  be- 
comes a  fig.  *  bond '  in  Lk  13lfa. 

Modern  brass  was  unknown  in  ancient  times, 
but  there  was  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  The  feet 
of  prisoners  were  secured  by  a  chain  of  copper  (n^nj, 
Arab,  sildsil  nafyfo>  irtdij)  attached  to  copper  rings 
encircling  each'  ankle,  which  were  widened  to 
receive  the  ankle,  and  then  closed  by  a  few  strokes 
of  a  hammer.  For  the  sake  of  safe  custody,  as 
the  soft  copper  rings  might  be  opcnofl,  the  prisoner's 
eyes  were  put  out  (2  K  2»>7).  In  NT  mention  is 
made  of  the  Roman  custom  of  securing  a  prisoner 
by  a  chain,  one  end  being  fastened  to  the  prisoner's 
wrist  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  soldier  who 
guarded  him  (Ac  128  2820).  W.  CAESLAW. 

CHALCEDONY.— See  STONES,  PRECIOUS. 

CHILD  JEA,  CHILD  JEANS — o**g  (or  on$g  pfc)  is 
the  usual  OT  designation  of  ChaldW  (Jer  50™  5124 
24s  251SJ) ;  the  same  word  is  seen  in  tnys  "^(Gnll28) 
<  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.'  The  Sept.  reads  XaXfouoi, 
substituting  a  liquid  (1)  for  a  sibilant  (b)  before  a 
dental  (d).  The  arie-poriiiinir  form  in  the  Assyr. 
inscrip,  is  mdt  Kcitt*',/,  "  l:m«.  01  Chaldseans.' 

i.  THE  LAND. — The  land  of  the  Chaldseans,  in 
OT,  usually  covers  what  is  included  in  the  term 
Babylonia,  not  inclusive  of  Mesopotamia  in  its 
larger  sense,  but  of  the  lower  or  between-rivers 
Babylonia.  Delitzsch  (Paradies,  p.  128  f.)  main- 
tarns  that  the  Bab,  name  KdSdu,  then  Kc&sfi,  is 
but  the  earlier  designation  of  the  *  territory  of  the 
KaS*  (da,  meaning  *  territory ')»  a  ]>uo|»?c  v.lio  \iM 
sway  over  middle  Babylonia  for  *«oiiir  limo  buioio 
the  13th  cent.  B.C.  (cf.  also  Del  Sprache  der 
Kossaer}.  The  land  of  the  Kaldti,  for  some  cen- 
turies after  B.C.  1000,  was  located  S.E.  of  Babylon, 
reaching  to  Bit-Yakln  and  the  head  of  the  rers. 
Golf,  and  possibly  -winging  round  W.  to  the  edge 
of  the  Arabian  descit.  In  the  inscr.  of  Kamman- 
nirari  III.  (Bawlinson,  WAI  I  35,  No.  1,  line  22) 
JMc&covo*-  nil  Babylonia  in  tho  expu'v-ion  S»rrdni 
la  mdt  J£rifffi,  '  Liii^  of  the  I  a  mi  or  (V  Saigon 
always  speaks  of  the  rebel  Merodach-baladan  at 
Babylon  as  %ar  mdt  JKaldi,  *king  of  the  land  of 
Kaldu/  or  Sar  mdt  JBtt-YaMn,  'king  of  the  land 
of  Bit-Yakln.1  So  the  Persian  Gulf  is  mentioned 
as  tfamtwrn  la  Jlit-YaJjtn,  inloicharigeably  with 
tdmtum  $a  mdt  Kaldi,  indicating  that  the  Pers. 
Gulf  was  the  sea,  of  the  Chaldira  of  that  day. 
Sennacherib  (Bawlinson,  WAI  L  37,  line  37)  draws 
a  line  between  the  Arabians  and  Aramaeans  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  am£lu  Kald'A,  'the  people  of  the 
Oinldi^ans,'  on  the  other.  In  the  tune  of  the  de- 
•  iio  of  Atibyna  and  the  rise  of  New  Babylonia  the 


term  Kaldti  included  N.  and  S.  Babylonia  and  the 
territory  occupied  by  ceitain  foreign  tribes  and 
peoples  adjacent  to  them,  who  were  later  included 
in  the  name  as  used  by  the  prophet-priest  Ezekiel 
(2323).  The  later  Chaldcea  was  about  400  miles  long 
N.E.  and  S.  W.  by  an  average  of  100  miles  in  width. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
;'•',';'•-:.  -"ay  be  related  to  the  name  of  a  nephew 
,?'  A»»!.i  ••  .:!„  Chesed  (n^3),  of  which  it  is  a  plural, 
in  Gn  2222.  It  is  also  the  same  in  root-form  as  the 
Assyr.  Jca&aM,  *to  conquer.' 

ii  THE  PEOPLE.— The  origia  of  the  Chaldeans 
is  enveloped  in  the  rnists  of  antiquity.  Whence 
and  when  they  migrated  into  lower  Babylonia  is 
also  an  unsolved  riddle.  Winckler  (Gesch.  Bab. 
und  Assyr.  p.  99  f.)  linds  the  first  hint  of  such  a 
people  in  the  *  dynasty  of  the  coast-land*  [meer- 
lanaes],  in  the  person  of  Ea-mukin-s"urni,  king  of 
KarduniaS,  where  the  latter's  territory  is  distin- 
guished from  the  *  coast-land,'  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  10th  cent.  B.C.  It  is  also  thought  that  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  Kassite, 
thus  sustaining  a  oon JLLLme ' cf.  Del.  as  above)  that 
the  Kosseeans,  the  Kasdu,  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
Chaldoeans  in  Babylonia.  If  these  conjectures  are 
true,  then  we  find  already  in  this  period  a  mixed 
population  in  the  lowlands,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
Pers.  Gulf.  But  the  character  of  the  Chaldseans, 
as  we  know  them  afterwards,  is  strongly  Semitic. 
They  pushed  north  from  the  Pers.  Gulf  against 
Babylon,  and  for  centuries  contended  with  Assyria 
for  its  possession.  They  were  in  early  times 
nomads  ariil  agiicultini^N.  despising  city  life. 
But  their  contm  t  wnli  the  more  advanced  civilisa- 
tion of  lower  Babylonia  led  them  to  respect  and 
to  foster  centres  for  self- protection.  Soon  this 
industrious,  thrifty  people  built  and  fortified 
cities,  and  extended  their  boundaries  to  the  north 
against  the  older  and  more  cultured  capitals.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  we  find  north 
of  Babylon  the  'kingdom'  of  Bit-Dakkuri;  and 
Sargon,  as  well  as  his  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Assyria,  had  their  hands  full  in  holding  at  bay  this 
vigorous  people.  The  Chaldsean  kings  who  forced 
their  way  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  v.«  ic  piobsibiy 
heads  of  different  cities,  states,  or  Ti.b'  •  01  ihn't 
people.  Merodach-baladan,  son  of  Baladan,  was 
Icing  of  Bit-Yakin,  Ukln-zir  of  Bit-Amukkani,  and 
Suzub,  a  Chaldsean,  from  some  other  place  or  tribe. 

iii.  THE  LANGUAGE.— The  language  of  the  Chal- 
dseans  was  the  Bab.  cuneiform,  almost  identical 
;  ii  :i,.' ,1'iii.lU  .!.»•'  lexically  with  the  Assyrian. 
II;  <  :  i  '<!•,'>!'  i  '  as  applied  to  certain  chapters 
of  Dn  and  Ezr  is  incorrect,  and  should  not  be  so 
employed.  The  correct  term  is  Aramaic. 

iv.  Ins  WISE  MEN.— In  Da  (I4  and  often)  the 
term  '  ClWdaeans*  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of 
astrologers,  astronomers.  The  same  sense  is  seen 
in  classaicl  writers  (as  Strabo,  Diodorus).  Schrader 
(COTii.  125)  says,  *The  signification  "wise  men," 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  Bk  of  Dn,  is  foreign  to 
Afc^yrio-Bab  usage,  and  did  not  arise  till  after  the 
fall  of  the  Bab.  empire.'  Delitzsch  (Calwer  Mbel- 
lexicon,  p.  127a)  regards  this  usage  as  built  upon 
the  fact  that  Bab.-uhaldsea  had  been  the  home  and 
the  chief  seat  of  astrological  and  astronomical 
knowledge  from  early  ages.  The  attempted  identi- 
fication of  the  peoples  in  the  region  of  the  Black 
Sea  (mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  Chaldaeans)  with 
those  in  lower  Mesopotamia  has  proved  a  failure. 
See  BABYLONIA* 

LiTBit.vi  URE  — Delattre,  Les  Chalet  jusqu'd,  la  fond,  de  femp. 
de  Sabuch.  1889 ;  Winckler,  Untersutfi  z.  altanent.  Ges.  1889, 
47  ff  ;  —  Ges  Kab.  und  As  1892,  ill  ff. ;  Tiele,  Bab  -As.  Gfs 
18S8,  65,  207,  211,  286  ff,,  422;  on  Chaldaean  learning,  Moxcr,  KL, 
Ges.  den  Alterthums,  1S84,  vol.  i.  p.  186  f. ;  Hommel,  Ges  Bath 
und  A*.  1886.  pp.  386  ff.,  404  ff.  IRA  M.  PEICB. 

CHALDEE  VERSIONS.— See  TAMUMS 
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CHALK-STOKES  (TJ-^»).  —  This  expression  is 
used  only  once.  Is  279,  where  Israel's  repentance 
evinces  itself  by  the  destruction  of  idolatrous 
altars,  whose  stones  are  to  be  as  chalk  (or  lime- 
stone) broken  in.  pieces,  calcined  and  slaked  for 
mortar  (see  Delitzsch,  ad  loc.).  The  expression 
is  of  much  interest  as  showing  that  the  practice 
,  •*  \  >•  limestone  and  slaking  with  water  was 
.  '  Pal.  in  OT  times.  The  limestone  of 
JPal.  consists  largely  of  white  granular  carbonate 
of  lime  of  the  same  geological  age  as  the  Chalk 
formation  of  England.  E.  HULL. 

CHALLENGE.—  In  the  sense  of  *  claim,'  Ex  229 
*  any  manner  of  lost  thing  which  another  challen- 
geth  to  be  his'  (15$,  BV  'one  saith').  Cf.  More 
(1513),  '  He  began,  not  by  warre,  but  by  Law,  to 
challenge  the  crown.'  J,  HASTINGS. 


CHALPHI  (AV  CaJphi)s=Alph»ns  (XctX0e(,  Jos. 
Ant.  XHL  v.  79  Xai^as),  the  father  of  Judas,  one 
of  the  two  captains  of  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  who 
stood  firm  in  a  battle  fought  against  the  Syrians 
at  Hazor  in  H.  Galilee  (1  Mac  II70). 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

CHAMBER  as  a  verb  occurs  Rp  IS18  'Let  us  walk 
honestly,  as  in  the  day  ,  ,  .  not  in  chambering  and 
wantonness'  (wiry,  *  a  bed,'  Lk  II7  ;  *  the  marriage 
bed,1  He  134;  here  'illicit  intercourse'  ;  cf.  Bo  910 
xolnpr  frown,  '  having  conceived').  See  HOUSE, 

J,  HASTINGS. 

CHAMBERLAIN.—An  officer  in  the  houses  of 
kings  and  nobles  charged  with  the  care  of  their 
apartments,  dress,  etc.,  though  the  office  often  im- 
plied other  duties  of  trust.  In  OT  the  word  occurs 
m  2  K  23U  a  rid  lojxialedly  in  Est,  where  the  original 
is  eunuch  (p"1?)  ;  but  it  ia  generally  believed  that 
this  name  is  not  to  be  taken  always  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  hence  it  is  often  rendered  by  the  word 
officer.  In  Esther,  however,  the  chamberlain 
evidently  belongs  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  watchful  care  of  the  harems  of 
Oriental  monarchs.  In  NT  at  Ac  1220  it  is  said 
that  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  sought  the 
favour  of  Herod  Agrippa  through  the  mediation  of 
Blastus  'the  king's  C.'  (rbv  <bri  roO  /cotrwjfos  rov 
paaiXfas),  showing  that  the  office  was  one  of  con- 
siderable influence.  The  word  occurs  again  in  AV 
in  Ko  1623,  but  is  rendered  in  RV  more  accurately 
*  treasurer  (olicov6fjt,o$)  of  the  city,'  in  connexion  with 
the  name  of  Erastus,  a  Christian  of  Corinth,  from 
which  place  it  is  ,•<  :i'  :t\\]\  ^lieved  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  Ep,  to  ;!•<•  llomVn*,  and  where  it  is  not 
likely  there  would  be  a  chamberlain  in  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word*  J.  WOBTABET. 

CHAMEIiEON.—  -AV  so  rentier  T=  Mtfft,  *ajr«u- 
\£wv,  chameleon,  the  second  of  t  h  o  1  i  i\\  n  s  s  in  <  1  1  1  ioi  J  cd 
in  Lv  II80,  which  RV  renders  land-crocodile.  On 
the  other  hand,  BV  renders  by  chameleon  the  last 
of  the  animals  mentioned  in  this  passage,  np^fi 
tinshemeth,  d<nrdXa£,  talpa,  which  AV  renders  mole. 

The  Heb.  kdah  is  used  in  many  passages  (  in  its 
etymological  sense  of  strength,  but  only  in  the 
present  for  an  animal.  Notning  in  its  otymolo^* 
poi'it-  lo  (lie  chameleon.  Among  the  li/ani-.  tlio 
i'tnf  m»,rt:f''rt  which  is  the  land'Crocodile  of  the 
ancients,  Psammosawrus  scincus,  Merrem,  is  next 
to  the  Nile-monitor  t  Monitor  Nttoticu$t  G-eoffir.,  in 
size  and  strength.  The  Arabs  call  both  waral 
(vulgo  warari).  They  distinguish  the  first  as 
waral  eJ-ar$=the  land-wared,  and  the  second  as 
waral  el-bahr=water-waral.  But  the  first  is  also 
called  dabb  =  z?  zdb*  which  is  the  name  of  the 
last  animal  in  the  previous  verse,  translated  in 
AV  tortoise  and  in  KV  great  lizard.  It  often 
attains  a  length  of  from  4  to  5  ft.  It  would  there- 
fore be  better  to  render  zdb,  land-crocodile  or  land- 
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monitor,  and  kdah,  Mile-monitor  or  water-monitor. 
This  would  carry  out  the  etymological  idea  of 
strength,  as  the  water-monitor  is  a  foot  or  two 
longer  than  its  land  relative,  and  Arabian  stories 
are  full  of  the  records  of  its  power  in  fighting,  not 
only  snakes,  but  the  dabb  itself.  This  would  give 
to  two  of  the  lizaid  ^ionp  appropriate  specific 
names.  Both  are  noted  for  devouring  crocodiles 
eggs.  The  Nile-monitor  was  held  in  great  reverence 
in  ancient  Egypt  on  this  account. 

As  before  said,  BV  gives  chameleon  for  tin- 
shemeth  (Lv  II80).  While  it  is  perhaps  probable 
that  this  animal  is  a  lizard,  as  its  name  stands 
at  the  end  of  a  list  of  lizards,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  It  is  also  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  things 
'that  creep  upon  the  earth*  (II29).  In  those 
days  there  was  no  scientific  study  of  objects  of 
Nature,  and  the  collocation  of  the  different  clean 
and  unclean  animals  was  with  reference  to  char- 
acteristics which  are  not  recognised  in  any  other 
system  of  classification  (ll''7--'^^).  It  is  quite 
possible,  therefore,  that  tinshemeth  is  not  a  lizard, 
but  the  mole-rat  of  Syria,  Spalax  typhlus,  which, 
although  not  a  true  mole,  has  all  its  habits  and  its 
general  aspect.  The  LXX  and  Vulg.  renderings 


the  authority  of  the  LXX  yaXI),  and  Vulg*  mustela)t 
weasel,  very  probably  refers  to  the  mole-rat.  See 
MOLE,  WEASEL.  It  is  inadmissible  to  suppose 
that  the  same  animal  is  mentioned  twice,  !>y 
different  names,  so  close  together  in  the  same  list. 
There  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  the  adoption 
of  chameleon  for  tinshemetht  excepting  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  a  root  signify  ing  to  b/e<ithe, 
coupled  with  the  ancient  opinion  that  ike  clianiciuon 
lived  on  air.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the 
same  chapter,  tinshemeth  is  given  as  the  name  of 
an  aquatic  fowl  (v.18,  cf.  Dt  1418).  See  SWAN.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  the  <i  ••  '  *OM  of  I1;  3  identity  of 
both  tinshemeths  very  U!I-IJL(M<IA-U>IV,  and  well- 
nigh  insoluble.  G.  E.  POST. 


CHAMOIS  (npj  zemer,  /ca^XoirdpSaXt?,  camelo- 
pardus).  —  This  was  one  of  the  wild  animals 
allowed  to  the  Israelites  as  food  (Dt  145),  and 
therefore  presumably  accessible  to  them.  This 
would  make  impossible  the  renderings  camelopard 
and  chamois.  Tristraja  establishes  a  very  strong 
probability  that  it  is  the  moii'il;  iu-»-  iccp  of 
Egyjjt  and  Arabia,  called  in  N.  \f-irn  'iwM, 
and  in  Arabia  kebsh,  which  signifies  a  ram.  It  is 
known  to  naturalists  as  Ows  tragelaphus,  an_d  lives 
in  small  flocks  in  the  most  rugged  mountain  dis- 
tricts from  Barbary  to  Egypt.  The  Jcebsh  of  Sinai 
U  proK'ibly  identical  with  it,  though  aa  yet  no 
nnliualitt  li»i  -scon  it.  The  Bedawta  know  it  well. 
It  may  well  be  supposed  that  it  was  abundant  in 
the  Mosaic  age,  and,  us  it  was  allowed  to  the 
Israelites  for  food,  they  may  have  done  much 
toward  its  extinction  in  thoso  parts.  It  is  more 
than  3  ft.  in  height,  lias  no  mane,  but  long  hair 
down  its  throat  and  breast,  and  on  the  fore-legs, 
forming  a  sort  of  ruffles  to  the  knee.  It  is  very 
active,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock.  It>  has 
massive  horns,,  2  ft.  in  length,  and  curving  gently 
backward.  G,  E.  POST, 

CHAMPAIGN  means  *an  open  plain'  (from  Lat. 
campania,  It.  campagna,  old  Fr.^  champaigns).  It 
occurs  Dt  II80  (in  1611  champion,  a  later  form 
which  was  introduced  in  thel>eg.  of  16th  cent.) 
'the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  0.'  (n^,  EV 
1  Arabah5)  ;  Ezk  37SBB  (1611  chwmpian,  a  still  later 
form),  and  Jth  5l  cin  the  c.  countries'  (fr  ro« 


sham'pan. 


,  KV  *in  the  plains').     The 


pi  on. 


J.  ll.v-nsc.s. 
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CHAMPION 


CHAPEL 


CHAMPION  (from  late  Lat.  campio,  one  who 
fights  in  the  campus  or  op«m  plain)  is  an  accurate 
tr.  of  the  Heb.  in  1  S  174- 23  (D'prrp'x,  lit.  'the  man 
of  the  space  between,'  that  is,  the  space  between 
the  two  armies,  which  is  called  in  Gr.  the  /xera/%- 
fuov).  But  in  1761  Goliath  is  simply  called  *  mighty 
one'  (nuj),  and  the  *  champion'  of  AV  and  RV  is 
unhappy.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CHANCE. — The  'reign  of  law*  is  no  discovery 
of  the  19th  century.  It  was  an  accepted,  even  an 
axiomatic,  fact  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  history.  And  more 
than  that,  the  law  was  the  immediate  <'\;".i---  o-i 
of  a  personal  will,  not  the  fortuitous  "ii.1  «o"\  o 
V'iiki"_r  forces.  'Chance,*  therefore,  has  scant 
10-  o;  "  ,  i«»n  in  OT  or  in  NT.  Neither  <rwrvx,ia  nor 
rtfx??  occurs  in  NT ;  and  T^XTJ  only  twice,  a-wrvxta 
not  once,  in  LXX.  The  first  occurrence  of  r^xn  m 
LXX  is  Gn  3011  /cai  direv  Aeta  'Ey  T^xti,  '  and  Leah 
said,  With  fortune ! '  following  the  Jcethibh  "m 
Mgh&dh  (in  pause),  which  BY  also  follows,  'and 
Leah  said,  Fortunate  ! '  The  other  occurrence  of 
rtfx??  is  Is  6511  eroL/jidfovTes  rcf  Sa,tfjLOJfl({3  rp&irefav  *ai 
TrXypovvres  TTJ  T^xti  /^pacr/wi,  s  preparing  for  the 
demon  a  table,  and  filling  up  for  fortune  a  mixed 
drink/  Here  -nJx^  stands  for  Heb.  ^D  Ment,  which 
most  scholars  identify  with  Venus.  But  diaftbvLov 
stands  for  ia  Gad,  an  old  Semitic  name  for  the  god 
of  Fortune,  found  in  inscriptions,  proper  names,  and 
common  in  Syr.=ri)x7?-  See  GAD.  Apart  from  the 
passages  above,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  recog- 
nition of  '  chance J  is  in  1  S  69,  where  the  Philistines 
devise  a  method  of  discovering  whether  the 
calamities  they  had  suffered  while  the  ark  was  in 
their  midst  were  due  to  the  presence  of  the  ark,  or 
whether  'it^-';->,i  chance  tli,».  ^ii-.p-'iuMl  tous'(nipD, 
LXX  c-tfyirrotyaj;  r:ii  Is  ere,  «^  in  iho  other  places 
where  the  same  Heb.  is  used  (Dt  2310  'that  which 
chanceth  him,'  Ru  2s,  1  S  2026,  EC  214- 15  319<er  92*  8), 
the  idea  is  •  •  •  "  "  independent  of  J",  but 

something     • >     man.      The  prevalent 

Hebrew  mils-.  ;>n     i  <       :  ,ter  is  expressed  in  the 
proverb  (163a) — 

*  The  lot  is  cast  Into  the  lap ; 
But  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  LORD.' 

The  other  places  in  which  'chance*  occurs  are 
these :  EC  911  *  time  and  c.  happeneth  to  them  all ' 
(yj3,  elsewhere  only  in  1  K  5*  and  tr.  '  occurrent,' 
not  'chance,'  but  "external  incident  or  event;  cf. 
2  Es  1049  *  these  things  which  have  chanced J) ; 
Lk  1031  'by  c.  there  came  down  a  certain  priest 
that  way'  (ffvyKvpla,  again  not  'chance,'  but  'con- 
currence* or  'coincidence,'  see  Plummer  m  loc.) ; 
and  so  1  Co  1587 '  it  may  c.  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
grain  *  (el  r^yot ;  i.e.  we  cannot  tell  which ;  cf.  1410 
d  rtfxot,  *it  may  be') ;  while  in  Dt  226  *  If  a  bird's 
nest  c.  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way,'  and  2  S  I9 
*As  I  happened  by  c.  upon  Mount  Gilboa,'  the 
Heb.  is  simply  'come  upon*  or  'meet'  (toj^). 

For  the  verb  *c.'=turn  out  (1  Co  15s7)  cf.  Cover- 
dale's  tr.  of  Ph  I19 '  Ye  same  shal  chaunce  to  my 
Saluacion.1  J.  HASTINGS. 

CHANCELLOR.  -'Rehum  the  c.,'  Ezr  48-9-17 
(Dj :•-*•„ i,  !:i  -I'M;  lord  of  judgment').  DMm  in 
Assyrian  is  the  technical  word  used  of  the  official 
reports  forwarded  to  the  kings  of  A— ysia  and 
Babylonia  by  their  correspondents  abioru.  \Vnli 
this  Sayce  identifies  the  Aram,  t&'dm,  and  trans- 
lates be*$l  te'em,  'lord  of  official  intelligence'  or 
'postmaster.'  'Chancellor,*  even  in  its  old  sense 
of  royal  notarv  or  official  secretary  to  the  king,  is 
thus  11  n  si  lit  K!  tit1 ;  while  in  mod.  usage  the  word 
is  re-=l fitted  to  special  offices,  all  very  different 
from  this.  See  BEELTETHMUS,  REHUM. 

J.  HASTINGS. 


CHANGE.— 1.  See  CHANGE  OF  RAIMENT;  and 
notice  that  the  sing,  is  used  for  the  pi.  in  Jg 
14ia.  13.19  « thirty  change  of  garments'  (RV 
'changes').  The  Heb.  word  (na^n)  there  and  else- 
where used  in  *  change '  of  laiment  is  found  in  three 
difficult  passages  :  Job  1017  '  changes  and  war  are 
against  me,'  which  may  mean  *  relays '  of  soldiers 
as  in  1  K  514,  but  see  Davidson  in  loc.  In  Job  1414 
4  all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till 
my  c.  come,'  the  meaning  is  clearly  'release'  from 
the  worry  of  life,  as  the  soldier  is  released  when 
his  watch  is  over.  But  in  Ps  5519  *  who  have  no 
changes,  and  who  fear  not  God,'  this  meaning,  if 
possible,  is  not  so  easy.  See  Oxf.  Jffeb.  Lex.  s.v. 
2.  In  JLv  2783  '  if  he  c.  it  at  all,  then  both  it  and 
the  c.  thereof  shall  be  holy,'  c.=  exchange  (rniDn, 
RV  '  that  for  which  it  is  changed').  Cf.  Hey  wood 
(1562),  'Chaunge  is  no  robry^,  but  robry  maketh 
chaunge.'  3.  Wis  1426  *  changing  of  kind '  (yevfaews 
fraXXayfi,  RV  'confusion  of  sex3).  4.  Changeable 
in  Is  322  *  the  c.  suits  of  apparel,'  means  that  may 
be  changed  j  Cheyne,  state^  dresses,  named  in  Heb. 
from  their  being  put  off  when  the  occasion  for 
their  use  was  over.  5.  Changer.  See  MONEY. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CHANGE  OF  RAIMENT.— The  expression  occurs 
in  Gn  4522,  where  Joseph  gives  to  Benjamin  five 
Hi. !!!;.:<  -  of  iriment  (rA-pt? rna^n) ;  in  Jg  1412-19,  where 
S,  '"M- 1  o  <k:s  thirty  changes  of  garments  (DHJ?  'n)  j 
also  in  2  K  515'22-28,  as  part  of  Naaman's  gift.  In 
Jg  1710  part  of  Micah's  wages  was  to  be  an  outfit  of 
clothing  (n*m  T$).  The  separate  mention  (Jg  1412) 

or  "      : ^   "    *  '"-19  AV  'sheet,'  RV 

'•:,''      i      ,  ..'    *  change  of  raiment  * 

referred  to  outer  articles  of  dress.  These,  under 
some  difference  of  name,  pattern,  and  material, 
ace.  to  life  in  desert,  village,  or  city,  were  two : 
(1)  the  coat  or  tunic  (niro,  xtrcS*'),  in  the  form  of  a 
dressing-gown  worn  with  girdle ;  and  (2)  the  cloak 
or  mantle  (V^o,  l^driov),  of  more  ample  and  loose 
pattern.  See  COAT,  CLOAK,  DEESS. 

G.  M.  MACKTE. 

CHANT  was  formerly  (and  is  still  poetically) 
used  as  a  simple  synonym  for  '  sing.'  So  Am  6s 
*  that  chant  (Cover dale,  *  synge ')  to  the  sound  of 
the  viol'  (aip  [all],  RV  'sing  idle  songs'). 


CHANUNEUS  C&avovvatos,  AV  Channuneus), 
1  Es  848  (47  LXX). —A  Levite,  answering  to  Merari, 
if  to  anything,  in  the  parallel  list  in  Ezr  819. 

CHAPEL.  —  The  Frankish  kings  looked  with 
special  reverence  on  the  capella  or  cloak  of  St. 
Martin,  which  was  carried  before  them  in  battle  and 
invoked  in  oaths.  The  name  capella  was  then  used 
for  the  sanctuary  in  which  its  capellani  guarded 
this  treasure.  By  steps  which  can  readily  be 
traced,  the  same  designation  came  to  be  given  to 
any  sanctuary  attached  to  a  palace  and  containing 
liolv  r<.Ke-,  to  any  pi  i  vale  sanctuary,  to  any  room 
or  hiLililuijjr  for  worship,  not  being  a  church.  Our 
AV  employs  its  JDiglish  equivalent  chapel  at 
Am  713,  but  the  RV  has  discarded  this  in  favour 
of  sanctuary.  The  latter  comes  nearer  the  mean- 


characteristics  of  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel.  As  an 
ETi<?]if1i  Chsipol  Royal  is  not  «-i  |  jiri-'i  < '::  •;  *i  !••  '«••"  - 
ing  to  the  public,  wit  a  place  oi  «OT-:I!|-  u"-I- :  '  •<• 
oontiol  iind  meant  for  the  u?e  of  the  sovereign,  so 
were  such  buildings  as  that  at  Bethel  intended 
primaiilyfor  the  king.  Itwas  by  his  permission  Lluit 
the  people  found  a  place  there.  Even  at  .1  ern si lc  m , 
Solomon  built  temple  and  palace  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other :  cf.  Ezk  438.  Chapel  occurs  also  in 
1  Mac  I47  (RV  '  shrine '),  2  Mac  102  (RV  '  sacred  in 
closure J),  IP  (RV  f  sacred  place ').  J.  TAYLOR. 
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CH1PHENATHA  ( 
to  Jems,  on  the  east. 


a0e™0d),  1  Mac  1287.  —Close 
Unknown. 


CHAPITER  (from  Lat.  caput,  through  the 
French)  is  now  displaced,  in  ordinary  speech,  by 
;V,,'  "o,i"H*o  ro-,iv  *  capital/  which  the  American 
1  Vv  HOI  ("oini',i  n  wish  to  substitute  for  the  older 
frnr.  roiniiii*1  "»y  the  British  Revisers.  1.  rnro, 
LXX  tvtBepa,  the  spherical  capital,  5  cubits  high, 
of  each  of  the  two  great  brazen  pillars  —  JACHIN  and 
BOAZ  (wh.  see)  —  of  Solomon's  temple.  The  passage 
recording  the  construction  of  these  pillars,  1  K  715fft 
(with  which  cf.  2  K  2517,  2  Ch  412-  1S,  Jer  52a2),  is  one 
of  the  worst  preserved  in  the  OT,  and  much  un- 
certainty still  prevails  as  ^  to  the  precise  form  and 
ornamentation  of  the  capitals.  For  details  see  art. 
TEMPLE,  and  compare  the  reconstruction  of  Stade 
in  his  Gesch.  d.  VolJces  Israel,  i.  p.  332,  and  of 
Perrot  and  Chipiez  in  Hist,  of  Art  in  Sardinia  and 
Judcea  (Eng.  tr.),  i.  plates  6  and  7.  In  2  Ch  3i5 
R|x  is  used  for  the&o  <  !:.»pi!o-  -.  2.  rnr&  appears  in 
MT  of  1  K  781  as  a  pun  o.  liio  brazen  lavers  made 
by  Hiram  for  the  temple,  but  is  almost  certainly  a 
corruption  of  nsrg  (Ewald,  Stade,  Klost.).  See 
LAVEE.  3.  In  Ex  36s8  we  read  that  the  upper 
portions  or  tops  (nrnyaq,  EV  'their  chapiters')  of 
the  five  pillars  which  supported  the  'screen  for 
the  door  of  the  tent'  (RV)  were  to  be  overlaid  with 
gold,  while  the  corresponding  jmrts  of  the  pillars 
of  the  court  were  to  be  overlaid  with  silver  (Ex 
3317.  id.  28),  Although  all  these  pillars  were  of  one 
piece,  the  parts  thus  treated  would  have  the 
appearance  of  capitals  (LXX  Ke<fxt\LSes). 

A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

CHAPMAN  (Anglo-Sax,  cedp  'trade,9  and  rnann 
*man?)  is  used  only  once  in  AV,  2  Ch  914  'Beside 
that  which  chapmen  and  merchants  brought/  ('gfy$ 
cnpD,  RV  'the  chapmen,'  Amer.  K\r  'the  traders')- 
For  the  same  Heb.,  RV  gives  'chapmen'  (AV 
*  merchantmen  ')  1  K  1018,  and  it  is  an  ,  *  •  •  •  * 
tr.  if  the  word  had  been  still  in  ug'  '->•.- 
meaning  cf.  Rogers  (1642),  *It  is  not  a  meete 
thing  that  man  should  be  both  chapman  and 
customer.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

CHAPT.  —  Jer  144  *  Because  the  ground  is  chapt, 
for  there  was  no  rain  in  the  earth  '  (nrio,  Amer.  KV 
'  chapped,'  RVm  *  dismayed,'  for  the  Heb.  has  both 
meanings).  Bradley  (1727)  in  his  Farmer's  Diet. 
speaks  of  'claiey  or  stiff  earth  .  .  .  subject  to  chap 
during  the  heat  of  summer  *  ;  but  the  word,  which 
means  '  cracked,*  is  no  longer  used  of  land. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CHARAATHALAN  (B  Xapaa0aXc£v,  A  Xa/>A 
'A8a,\dp,  AV  Charaathalar),  1  Es  5s6.—  A  name 
given  to  a  leader  of  certain  families  who  returned 
m>m  Babylon  under  Zerub.  But  '  Charaathalan 
leading  them  and  Allar'  is  due  to  some  pei  version 
of  the  original,  which  has  *  Cherub,  Ad  dan,  Inimcr,1 
three  names  of  places  in  Bab.,  from  which  the 
return  was  made  (Ezr  289  ft*  JIT?,  Xaporfs  (A  Xepotf/3), 
'H5cfc  ;  cf.  Neh  761).  The  form  in  1  Es  may  be 
jiiinJ\  iuvoimii'M  fci  by  confusion  between  6  and  B, 
and  I'K  ,\u'C"  .\  it  ml  A.  H.  ST.  J.  THACKEKAY. 

CHARAX  (Xdpafco,  els  rov,  2  Mac  1217,  RV  'to 
Charax/  AV  *to  Characa').-—  East  of  Jordan,  and 
apparently  in  the  land  of  Tob.  Unknown. 

CHARBA  (A  Xape<£,  B  om.),  1  Es  532=HAESHA, 
Ezr  S52,  Neh  7M. 

CHARGE,  CHARGEABLE.—  To  charge  (late  Lat. 
carricare  to  load,  from  carrus  a  wagon,  whence 
old  Yr.charger)  is  '  to  load,'  and  a  charge  is  '  a  load  ,'  as 
we  still  speak  of  '  charging5  a  gun,  and  of  its  '  charge.' 
But  in  the  Bible  the  word  is  used  only  figuratively. 
1.  To  burden  one,  or  be  a  burden  on  one,  AV  '  be 


chargeable,'  Neh  515  '  the  former  governors,  that 
had  been  before  me,  were  c.  unto  the  people '  (rrasn 
VB,  lit.  'made  heavy  on,'  RVm  *laid  burdens 
upon');  esp.  in  the  matter  of  expense,  2  S  1325 
1  let  us  not  all  now  go  [to  the  sheep-shearing  feast], 
lest  we  be  c.  unto  thee'  (1393,  RV  *be  burden- 
some3) ;  1  Th  29  '  because  we  would  not  be  c.  unto 
any  of  you'  (tmpaptu,  'be  a  weight  upon,5  RV 
*  that  we  might  not  burden ' ;  so  2  Th  3s) ;  and  2  Co 
II9  *  I  was  c.  to  no  man '  (KarwapKtiw,  only  here  and 
1213-14,  iiio-.-^I*  LXX  gives  simple  mp/cdw  as  tr.  of 

yp;  'to  iso  (.!-!<>• !/  Horn  away,'  Gn  3225-32S™, 

Job  3319,  Dn  [LXX]  II6.  The  vb.  K.  is  to  benumb, 
as  a  torpedo  [v&pmil  might  benumb,  and  so  to 
paralyse  one  by  laying  ariothcrs  maintenance  on 
him).  Cf.  Geneva  B.  *  I  was  not  slothful  to  the 
hinderance  of  anie  man ' ;  E  V  *  I  was  not  a  burden 
on  any  man.'  2.  The  burden  of  exymse  is  also 
expressed  by  'charge,'  both  verb  and  subst. :  Neh 
l(rj  '  to  c.  ourselves  yearly  with  the  third  part  of  a 
shekel  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  our  God ' 
(J03) ;  1  Ti  516  *  let  not  the  church  be  charged ' 
(£ape«r0eu,  KV  «be  burdened'  as  in  2  Co  54  EV) ; 

1  Co  91S  *  that ...  I  may  make  the  gospel  without 
c.'  (addiravos) ;  97  'who  goeth  a  warfare  anytime 
at  his  own  charges  ? '  (idiots  d^wviois) ;  Ac  2124  *  be  at 
charges  with  them '  (EV  '  for  them/  SaTrdvycrov  fa' 
atfrots,  *  spend  upon  them s).    Cf ,  Shaks.  Mich.  Ill* 
L  ii.  256— 

*  111  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass.' 

3.  To  lay  a  special  duty  upon  one,  as  2  Ch  36s3 = 
Ezr  1s '  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
in  Jerus/  (ij2§).  Then  this  duty  or  n  -•  \r\  \\i\\\iy  '.* 
expressed  by  the  subst.  'charge/  •!<»»•  ;>i  :i  *  ^"'.o 
hath  given  "Mm  (God)  a  c.  over  the  earth  ? '  ("ip$)  ; 
Jth  78a  'he  dispersed  the  people  every  one  to  their 
own  c.J  (TrapejajSoX^).  Then  the  word  is  freely  used 
(as  tr.  of  rq£#n),  esp.  in  Nu  (P)  in  a  half-technical 
sense,  quite  "<•  kl;  "•  i»o  any  modern  idiom.  Thus 
the  duty  is  ••,  !!  ».,  \!.  481  'the  c.  of  this  burden.' 
Since  J"  imposes  it,  it  is  'the  c.  of  the  Lord/  Lv 
8s5.  It  is  also  called '  the  c.  of  the  sons  of  Gershon' 
(Nu  S28),  because  on  them  the  burden  lies.  And 
from  its  object  or  extent  it  is  described  as :  I58  'the 
c.  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony ' ;  381  *  the  c. 
of  the  ark '  5  38  *  the  c.  of  the  children  of  Israel ' ; 
or  S88* the  c.  of  the  si'H1,..!  \.  for  the  c.  of  the 
children  of  Israel.'  4u  'Ihis  me;  *  • ,  —  <  j  dly 
into  care  or  custody :  2  K  717  *  to  •  ••  •  «•  r.  of 
the  gate'  (i  w) ;  1  Ch  9s8  (te) ;  Ac  &  *  who  had  the  c. 
of  all  her  treasure'  (tirl) ;  Nu  3149 '  the  men  of  war 
which  are  under  our  c,'  fa;) :  cf.  Ac  I20  AVm  *  office 
or  charge '  (&trt<rKairJit  AV  *  bishoprick/  EV  '  office/ 
EVm  '  overseership '),  3.  From  '  give  a  c/  (Mt  46, 
Lk  410, 1  Ti  618),  or  '  give  in  c.'  (1  Ti  57  « these  things 
give  in  c./  -rapayy^XXw,  EV  'command'),  there 
naturally  arises  the  meaning  of  'enjoin'  or  'com- 
mand/ of  which  the  examples  are  numerous  and 
obvious,*  and  the  subst.  c.  =  a  command,  as  2  S 185, 
Ac  1623*24  ('charging  the  jailor  to  keep  them 
safely;  who,  having  received  such  a  c,'),  1  Ti  I18 
613.  6.  The  last  and  heaviest  weight  to  lay  on  one 
is  to  '  lay  blame/  found  chiefly  in  the  phrase  '  lay 
to  the  c.  of/  Dt  218,  Ps  3511,  Ac  760  2329,  Eo  8s*3,  2  Ti 
416.  But  the  simple  verb  is  also  used  in  this  sense, 

2  S  38  *  thou  chariest  me  to-day  with  a  fault  cori- 


CHARGER  (orig.  either  something  thntmiy  be 
loaded  or  something  to  load  ~\\  i  Us.  See  Cll  \  lir  \  j. — 
A  charter  is  '  a  large  plate  or  flat  dish  for  carrying 
a  large  joint  of  meat,3  Oscf.  Eng,  Diet.  The  word  ia 

*  But  see  Mt  93»,  Mk  1«  '  ^raitly  charged/  lu.Spiua.ouMt,  with 
Thayer  on  that  word,  Gould'*  note  on  Mk  l4^,  and  ±,xpos.  Time* 
vol.  i.  p  172  ff. 
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used  as  tr.  of  (1)  rr$p  Nu  7  passim,  the  silver  c. 
offered  by  various  princes  as  a  dedication  gift  ;  (2) 
Ezr     &w  «  "•          - 


«  thirty  chargers  of  ,".:••,:.  ,   ,  -ousand 
chargers  of  silver,'  '  i  "  '  of  i  •.<:  »  »>•  «  '    of  the 

house  of  the  Lord  ,  •  :  -.  Cyrus  ;  (3)  7rlva£  Mt 
14s-  u,  Mk  625  28  of  the  charter  in  which  John  the 
Baptist's  head  was  presented  to  Salome,  and  by  her 
to  Jaer  mother.  See  BASKET,  FOOD. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CHARIOT  (331,  a«1  Ps  1043,  n^a,  n^  Ps  469, 
dpjAa,,  currns}.  —  In  ancient  times  war  chariots 
formed  an  inipu;  Jjini  part  of  the  military  strength 
of  a  nation.  We  learn  from  Egyptian  monu- 
ments that  they  were  larf  ^  \  •  •  \  .]  ;  ,  .1  "  •  the 
armies  of  the  Hittite  and  '\\\>-  ,-  .•;''.••  and 
thence  they  were  introduced  into  Egypt  about  the 
17th  cent.  B.C.  (Brugsch,  Hist,  of  l&gypt,  i.  295). 
An  Egyp.  poem  mentions  that  the  TTi  1  ,  '  «-Yo.;/i,. 
2500  chariots  against  Bamses  II.  (».(.  l&J1,1.  ;  «"«! 
when  the  Egyptians  defeated  the  allied  forces  of 
the  Syrians  at  Megiddo  in  the  14th  cent.  B.C.,  they 
captured  2041  horses  and  924  chariots.  A  papyrus 
relating  to  the  same  period  described  the  adven- 
tures of  an  Egyptian  mohar  or  official,  who  drove 
through  PaL  in  a  chariot,  r.  u  •;».  '•  C.  I,/  his 
servant.  In  the  OT  we  read  <>  :  •<'»  :  •">  "  and 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Ex  146ff-  151-4).  In  Pal.  the  Israelites  must  have 
become  familiar  with  the  use  of  chariots  in  war 
long  before  they  adopted  them.  Thus  they  were 
used  by  the  Can.  kings  defeated  at  the  Waters  of 
Merom  (Jos  II4'9),  by  Jabin  and  Sisera,  who  had 
900  chariots  of  iron  (  Jg  4s-  1S  528)  ;  and  it  was 
through  their  iron  chariots  that  the  Canaanites  of 
the  valleys  were  able  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  conquering  Israelites  (  Jg  I19,  cf.  Jos 
1716*18).  These  chariots  were  doubtless  built  of 
wood  (cf.  Jos  II9  'burnt  their  chariots')  and  plated 
or  strengthened  with  iron.  The  translation  of 
Vulg.  currus  falcati  (  Jg  I19  4s-  18)  seems  to  involve 
an  anachronism  ;  for  the  use  of  scythes  attached  to 
the  axles  of  war  chariots  was  probably  introduced 
from  Persia.  Certainly,  chariots  of  this  kind  are 
never  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  or 
A*  ;.  ,  ":  .  :-x  Xenophon  attributes  the  invention  to 
(  i  ••'.  •  ."'•  >.  vi  1.  27).  In  the  time  of  Saul  the 
i*,'!  !  -,  !",vaded  the  country  of  Israel  with  3000 
chariots  (1  S  13*  LXX  [Luc.];  see  Driver,  Text  of 
Sam.).  David,  during  his  Syrian  wars,  captured 
1000  chariots  (1  Ch  184),  and  on  another  occasion 
700  (2  S  1018)  ;  but,  following  the  example  of  Joshua 
(Jos  II9),  he  maimed  the  horses,  reserving  only 
sufficient  for  100  chariots  (2  S  84).  The  introduction 
of  chariots  into  the  Israelite  army  dates  from  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  maintained  an  establishment 
of  1400  chariots  (1  K  1028,  2  Ch  I14)  and  4000  horses 
(2  Ch  0?B,  in  1  1C  1»  [ITob.  r>""!  wrongly  40,000).  These 
were  siniionod  ijMiiLly  in  .Jerusalem  and  partly  in 
more  biiiml>Kk  cirles  scleciod  for  the  purpose  (1  K  919 
102<J).  Both  chariots  and  horses  were  mainly  im- 
ported from  Egypt,  and  aprofitable  trade  in  them 
was  carried  on  with  the  Hittite  and  Syrian  kings. 
We  are  told  that  a  chariot  was  brought  from 
Egypt  for  600  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  horse  for  150 
shekels  (1  KIO28'-,  2  Ch  I16f-}.  From  this  time  onwards 
chariots  form  a  regular  part  of  the  army  both  in 
the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  (1  K  169,  2  K 
7i4  916,  21  102  137.  K  8a  Is  27,Mic  510  etc.  ).  In  particular, 
the  king  seems  regularly  to  have  gone  to  battle  in 
his  chariot  (1  £22^-,  2  K  23SO,  cf.  1  K  12A8,  2  K921). 
Zimri  held  the  important  office  of  captain  of  half 
the  chariots  (1  K  169).  There  seem,  however,  to 
have  often  been  difficulties  in  securing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  horses  (2  K  71Sf-  1823)  ;  hence  in  the  time 
of  Tsaiah  there  was  a  strong  party  in  Judah  which 
favoured  a  close  alliance  with  Egypt  (Is  303'  ls  311 
3G9).  But  the  consciousness  still  survived  that  the 
use  of  chariots  had  been  introduced  from  heathen 


countries.  Hence,  while  the  historian  looks  upoa 
them  as  a  mark  of  regal  despotism  (1 S  811),  and  the 
Deuteroriomic  law  forbids  the  king  to  multiply 
horses  (Dt  1716),  the  piophets  regard  horses  and 
chariots  as  a  sign  of  dependence  on  human  aid 
instead  of  on  divine  protection  (Hos  I7  14s  [Heb. 4], 
Is  27  SO16  311),  and  the  .-  .  y .  I  '  \  ir  destruction  in 
the  Messianic  future  .*,:,•  fc-  <•  . 9],  Zee  910). 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  use  of  war 
chariots  by  the  Syrians  (1  K  2021-25  2231,  2  K  6141-), 
the  Assyrians  (Ls"  5-8  37J4,  Nah  32),  the  Egyptians 
(2  K  76,  Jer  464- 9),  and  others  (Ezk  2324  267,  Is  4317, 
Jer  5121,  Hag  222).  Chariots  were  used  also  in  the 
later  Syrian  kingdom  (Dn  II40,  1  Mac  I17  86),  and 
Antiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have  possessed  300 
chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  Mac  132). 

The  chariot  was  employed  also  in  times  of  peace 
(Gn  509,  1  K  18*«-,  2  K  59;21 1015f-,  Is  6620),  and  was 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  high  rank.  Thus  Pharaoh 
assigned  to  Joseph  his  'second  chariot'  (Gn  4143) ; 
V-  ^  • :'  ••••"  \i"> ',",,V»  •  ,  •  il  1,  •"••  ->andhorses 
;<•  •:;  .  ,  -  „.:..-:>  J^  I51,1K15); 

cf .  also  Is  2218,  Jer  I725  22*.  In  the  NT  the  only 
chariot  mentioned,  except  in  Rev  99,  cf.  1813,  is  that 
of  tl:«k  F!1  "••  'i  ••  treasurer  of  Candace  (Ac  828ff>). 
The  ii  .  •  •  practice  of  dedicating  horses  and 
chariots  to  the  sun,  introduced  by  some  of  the 
later  kings  of  Judah,  was  abolished  by  Josiah 
(2  K  2311). 

The  chariots  of  the  Hebrews  doubtless  resembled 
those  used  by  the  surrounding  nations,  and  repre- 
sented on  Egyp.  and  Assyr.  monuments.  They 
were  two- wheeled  vehicles,  open  behind,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  containing  two  (1 K  22s4)  or  perhaps 
three  persons  (2  K  99-3).  The  latter  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  special  Heb.  term  for  an  officer, 
abolish  (i^),  lit.  third  man ;  see  Ex  147 154,  2  K  72 
925 1025 1525  etc.  The  Egyp.  chariots  were  of  light 
and  simple  construction,  the  material  employed 
being  wood,  as  is  proved  by  sculptures  represent- 
ing the  manufacture  of  chariots.  The  axle  was 
set  far  back,  and  the  bottom  of  the  car,  which 
rested  on  this  and  on  the  pole,  was  sometimes 
formed  of  a  frame  interlaced  with  a  network  of 
thongs  or  ropes.  The  chariot  was  entirely  oj>en 
behind,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sides,  which 
were  formed  by  a  curved  rau  rising  from  each  side 
of  the  back  of  the  base,  and  resting  on  a  wooden 
upright  above  the  pole  in  front.  From  this  rail, 
whicn  was  strengthened  by  1  ,i<f  :  ' V-  •  ••  .  n  bow 
case  of  leather,  often  richly  •••• ,  \\  •  .  !•  :••:  on 

the  right-hand  s • '  "  rwards ;  while  the 

quiver  and  spear  *  • !  •  i .  •  the  opposite  direc- 

tion. The  wheels,  which  were  fastened  on  the  axle 
by  a  linch-pin  secured  with  a  short  thong,  had  six 
spokes  in  the  case  of  war  chariots,  but  in  private 
vehicles  sometimes  only  four.  The  pole  sJoncil  up- 
wards, and  to  the  end  of  it  a  curved  yoke  was 
attached.  A  small  saddle  at  each  end  of  the  yoke 
rested  on  the  withers  of  the  horses,  and  was 
secured  in  its  place  by  breast-band  and  girth.  No 
traces  are  to  be  seen.  The  bridle  was  often  orna- 
mented ;  a  bearing-rein  was  fastened  to  the  saddle, 
and  the  other  reins  passed  through  a  ring  at  the  side 
of  this.  The  number  of  horses  to  a  chariot  seems 
always  to  have  been  two  j  and  in  the  car,  which 
contained  no  seat,  only  rarely  are  more  than  two 
persons  depicted,  except  in  triumphal  processions. 

Assyrian  chariots  did  not  differ  in  any  essential 
points  from  the  Egyptian.  They  were,  however, 
completely  panelled  at  the  sides,  and  a  shield  was 
sometimes  hung  at  the  back.  The  wheels  had  six, 
or,  at  a  later  period,  eight  spokes ;  the  felloes  were 
broad,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed  of  three 
distinct  circles  of  wood,  sometimes  surrounded  by 
a  metal  tire.  While  only  two  horses  were 
attached  to  the  yoke,  in  the  older  monuments  a 
third  horse  is  generally  to  be  seen,  which  was  prob- 
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ably  used  as  a  reserve.  The  later  chariots  are 
square  in  front,  not  rounded  ;  the  car  itself  is 
larger  and  higher;  the  cases  for  weapons  are 
placed  in  front,  not  at  the  side;  and  only  two 
horses  are  used.  The  harness  differs  somewhat 
from  the  Egyptian.  A  broad  collar  passes  round 
the  neck,  from  which  hangs  a  breast  ornament,  the 
whole  being  secured  by  a  triple  strap  under  the 
belly  of  the  horse.  As  in  Egypt,  there  are  no 
traces  visible;  two  driving-  reins  are  attached  to 
each  horse,  but  the  beai  ing-rein  seems  to  be  un- 
known. In  addition  to  the  warrior  and  the 
charioteer,  we  often  see  a  third  man,  who  bears  a 
shield  ;  and  a  fourth  occupant  of  the  chariot  some- 
times appears. 

The  Hittite  chariots,  as  represented  on  Egyp. 
monuments,  regularly  contain  three  warriors.  In 
construction  they  are  plainer  and  more  solid  than 
the  Egyptian,  and  the  sides  are  not  open.  The 
chariots  on  Persian  sculptures  closely  resemble 
the  Assyrian. 

In  Sir  49s  the  first  vision  of  Ezeldel  is  alluded  to 
as  *  the  chariot  of  the  cherubim,3  and  that  chapter 
(Ezk  1),  under  the  title  of  'the  ehaiiot,'  figures 
largely  in  later  Jewish  mystical  speculation.  Cf. 
Schiirer,  HJP  II.  L  347. 

LITERATURE.—  Lajard,  Nineveh  (1849),  ii.  348-356  ;  Eawlinson, 
Mve  Great  Monarchies  (1864),  iL  1-21;  Wilkinson,  Ancient 
Egyptians  (1847),  i.  335-359  ;  Nowack,  Heb.  Archaoloyie,  i  3661 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

CHARITY.—  From  1  Co  81  onwards  *  charity'  is 
frequently  employed  in  AV  as  the  tr.  of  dydir-rj  ;  in 
K  v  it  does  not  occur. 


The  <3r.  word  &y«<nj  is  supposed  to  have  been  coined  by  the 
LXX.  It  is  found  in  <  -v,  r  >  •  ;•  K.  ••  >r  <  v<  •  •  /-.•'•-, 
and  only  once  in  Phil  >  \  .  '  •'••  '  \X  ii  o»v  •:•>'>:  '  i\t 
181*,  EC  91-6,  Oa  24.  B.  7  35.  io  58  76  g4.  6  7t>is,  Jer  22  always  as  tr.  of 
n?D«  ;  and  in  Wis  3»  6*8,  Sir  48*1.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
LXX  felt  the  need  of  a  word  of  purer  ,  ,  "  •.  i  • 

existence,  but  2S"v"t  """    *  • 

that  supposition.     •  »  the  need  of 

was  a  stronger  word  than  either  &y«.icvi<rts  or<pA/«,  with  which 
they  elsewhere  translate  n^qfct.  Thus  in  2  S  1318,  EC  91-  6  it  is 
u*ed  in  emphai'o  contrjisl  to  'hate.* 

\\heii  Chn&ii:"Kiv  came,  n.  ving1  received  the  new  revelation 
of  the  loit'  oj  (jo  i,  u  rfT'v(l  L  i  •>  word  as  yet  unspoilt  by  common 

,   -<  ,  U"Hi  H(lO|''.(   "•         i'>t\l        »     "'     !  "  ',         P    •* 

*.  .-i  utai  iii<1  I  \\    ,  I     -,,<••*,         ,  .  „  <  , 

made  it  the  more  easily  adopted,  for  this  was  now  also  a  leading 
thought,  as  in  Un  4*  16  •  God  is  love,'  and  4*0  *  Herein  IB  love, 
not  that  we  loved  God,*  etc. 

The  word  is  used  117  times  in  NT  (including:  iyaa-ai,  Move- 
feasts,'  Jude  12  [and  2  P  2^  L  Tr  AMI  ),  a'uaiq  of  love  with 
\}i  rli  flo'l  l«i>  •  >  "ething  to  do.  Its  distribution,  accord,  to 
M<,  ill  on  and  o»  •,  ,,'•»  NT  Concord!.,  is  as  follows:  Synop.  2  (Mt 
1  !•*,  JLk  J  *-2|F  ,J-i  7,  Ro  9,  1  C-)  1  J  ?  C->  :>  G  1  3.  F-M  10,  Ph  4, 

001  o,  1  In  5,  A  in  d,  1  Ti  5,  2  J  i  ',  'I  /  1.  J'.;  •  -i  ,',,  I  Ic  M  P  3, 

2  P  2,  1  ,Tnl?,  2  Jn  °.  8  Jn  1,  JM!'  it,  1I<  \  2.    'lei  i-,  >  -nop.  2, 
Jn  (includ  MO'  KP,;  uJ,  J'anl  75,  He  2,  P  6,  Jude  3.    It  is  not 

•Toro.'iu1  o\pt'i.Cjhv<l  iho  dr^Vn*,/  «Y"li  Tu'-s  been  airr'l)  I'd 
tot  ho  I,X\.  'I:  i!»i  \\jisiuxl1-  i'i  'qi.  n'(  ni  M:  Lv,  -i  lor  U-/JVY,. 
Amwf  w.ii  irn;  )•  -  ,''o,  si1'^*  -.11:1  :r  «:o'.'U.i\  i  -  v>C.\  sii  «•<  •  -'i.'i1  '  •.. 

If('    frOlPCri'lK  «-    <"    »  i1    'N'        JO,    (->»l'm,    iLJ-  J    MM'i'M     "<  *•    tf'f,''ll 

(charitaft\  dcarnv,ss,  though  both  i\oidb,  bcinjy  comparatively 
woak,  misled  rlu1  very  point  for  'vlrc'i  «y<sta-ij  had  first  been 

•o,i'"d  f),'f.~tio  :s  f»,  «1  in  Vulff.  24  times,  caritaa  90  times 
(I  P  ou  jrn  (  i  .JL  duioio.'iL  ir.)  ;  but  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other 

,   .«s  ,l{.(.  :,  t 

\\>r!  !  '<  i.  '  !!•«•  \  i  MV,  K  •."•!•  *'ove*  for  diUctio  and 
'chunii'for  •;/•  •*  w  •  ••1i\>  in  Ool  18<  13  where  he 

m  Moi'ii'/'  \\  i  •     •    •    '.       i  in  1  Co  13*  where  he 

-»  "  iV>e  p:    .'••»'.'  i!  ••!  •  ir>  ,f 

rrindalc  Histemancaliv  a\oidpd  t  c^ii's.asi  cal  words,  and  so  dis- 
carded 'chantj,  '  ontirdv,  usinjf  *lo\o*  ex  or  \\vhere,  except  Eo 
1  1^  'chanrabh  '  (xo.ru.  «-/«n-»v),  ana  Col  1"  'His  dear  Son*  for 
'the  Son  of  li.s  lo'e.'  Tmdalc  w«s  followed  b\  Counlalo,  tho 
Great  Bible,  and  the  Geneva  liiltJc,  except  tnat  the  Geneva  has 
1  charity  '  in  Bev  2^-  w. 

The  Bishops  restored  'charity1  into  the  foil,  places:  Bo 

13306*      1    CO    81    lJ1.3.L4ferB.  13ft«l4l    ]fil4,    Qol  314,    1  Th 

3fa  la  58,  2  Th  13,  1  Ti  15  2W  4]2f  2  Tl  222  slor  Tit  £2,  1  P  4$l>i* 
5",  2  PIT,  i  Jn  31,  3  Jn«,  Jude^-W,  Rev  2^  ;  while  they 
accepted  Tindale's  'chantably  '  in  Bo  14i5,  and  his  'deax  Son* 
in  Col  lis. 

The  Rhenish  Bible,  being  tr.  from  the  Vulg.,  returned  to  the 
use  of  'chanty*  and  *love,'  following  the  Vul£.  precisely, 
except  that  (as  wilih  Wyclif)  the  third  '  charity*  is  omitted  in 

The  translators  of  AV  followed  the  Bishops,  except  in  Ro 


1310  bia,  i  Th  3*2  58, 1  Jn  Si,  and  Jude  2,  where  they  capricious^ 
prefer  *  love '  to  '  chanty,' 

The  RV  gives  'love'  wherever  the  Revisers  found  «y«sr»}  in 
the  text  they  adopted ;  for  they  reckoned  »  •  -M  •  '  •»  \- 
to  translate  the  same  Gr.  word  by  the  sai  o  '  •  -  ,  .  •  j,  ,t 
that  could  possibly  be  done.  No  other  Eng.  version  is  so  con« 
sistent.  '  Charity '  never  occurs. 

The  word  *  charity 'entered '•I'i"1""'!  „  "I,  ••j.j.ii^o  at 
two  different  times.  First  in  ihe  ioim  c/wrce  (irom 
Fr.  chierU,  cherU)  and  with  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  Lat.  caritas,  'dearness/  both  ia  reference 
to  price  and  affection.  Next  in  the  forms  cantat, 
cantet,  chantet>  c/iaritg,  from  the  popxilar  use  of  the 
caritas  (caritatem]  of  the  Vulg.  in  the  Church  to 
indicate  Christian  *  loye.J  The  two  words  were  too 
close  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  in  the  17th  cent. 
cherte  was  discontinued. 

After  the  Vulg.,  charity  was  used  of  the  love  of 
God,  as  1  Jn  48-16  'God  is  eharite3  ( Wyclif )  =  < God 
is  charitie*  (Eheims — dydiri)  is  tr.  by  sc.'  through- 
out 1  Jn  in  Wyclif  and  Khemish).  Its  meaning 
as  applied  to  man  is  well  expressed  by  Abp. 
Hamilton,  Catechism  (1552),  'Quhate  is  cherite? 
It  is  luf  e,  quharby  we  luf  e  God  for  his  awin  saik 
.  .  .  and  our  neichbour  for  God's  saik,  or  in  God.' 
But  such  a  word  could  not  resist  the  strong 
tendency  to  do/c  ntui  I  :<»'i  if  indeed  it  had  not  de- 
;'i  -  <  .  (si  in  :1 1»  ij-o  o.  ill.-  Vulg.  itself.  As  early 
{•-  ^^'  \ioii  v.e  find  the  general  sense  of  kindly  dis- 
position, leniency.  Thus,  Cato  3,  *  I  .  .  .  beseche 
alle  suche  that  fynde  f aute  or  errour  that  of  theyr 
charyte  they  correcte  and  amende  hit.*  Br.  G. 
Salmon  (Gnosticism  and  .^"  ••*'*•*•*,  ;j  211) 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  ;<);>•:  j  :  I  \\  '  .  j  of 
the  word  to  ultc-iin  i-iji  :no»<'  from  its  freq.  em- 
ployment in  « pin'j  i  -  of  pi(  JH'ii.Ti  either  for  money 
on  behalf  of  some  good  object,  or  for  prayers  on 
behalf  of  the  souls  in  purgatory ;  the  common 
exordium  being,  *  Good  Christian  people,  we  pray 
you  of  your  charity  to  give  so  and  so.' 

That  there  was  a  feeling  about  1611  against  the 
use  of  *love'  in  the  1,  ri_u."<rc  of  religion  is  shown 
by  Bacon's  remark  .  I '.» .'.>;,  M  did  ever  allow  the 
discretion  and  tenderness  of  the  Rhemish  trans- 
lation in  this  point,  that  finding  in  the  original 
the  word  dydiry  and  never  l/ws,  do  ever  translate 
Charity  and  never  Love,  because  of  the  indifFerency 
and  equivocation  of  the  word  with  imnure  love* 
(the  statement  is  incorrect,  since  Bheims  gives 
*love'  for  dydTnj  23  times,  but  it  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  day).  But  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
was  in  deference  to  any  such  fc»iJng  that  the 
Bishops  and  AV  introduced  'ciunuv  njrain,  but 
either  to  avoid  *  the  scrupulosity  of  the  I'IIIUMUS,' 
or  to  cicupu  the  charge  of  'unequal  dealing  towaida 
a  ^roiib  muii  bor  of  good  English  words.*  The  objec- 
tions to  *c.J  as  a  tr.  of  dydvri  are  that  it  is  now 
obsolete  in^the  sense  of  'love/  su'jr<:c*!iiig>  a  mild 
toleration,  in  place  of  the  noblcu  uud  rno-u  search- 
ing of  virtues ;  and  that  its  use  in  AV  (esp.  through- 
out 1  Co  13)  lui^<;iv(!ii  iibo  fo  tlu»  inKffilvLii  id  on.  that 
St.  Paul  i»  Its*  l :ic  apostle  of  Jo\o  iliou  fcit.  .Joiiu. 
See  ALMSULVIXG  and  LOVK.  J.  UASIIVUS. 

CHARM.— See  AMULET  and  DiVBTATioir. 

CH1KMB  (Xap/wJ,  AV  Carme),  1  Es  S25.— Called 
HAEIM,  Ezr  2s9,  Neh  T43.  The  form  in  1  Es  is 
derived  from  the  Heb.,  and  not  from  the  Gr.  form 
in  the  canonical  books. 


CHARMIS  (B»  Xapyttefe,  A  XaXjuefj =^3  Gn  469). 
—Son  of  Melchiel,  one  of  three  rulers  or  elders  ol 
Bethulia  ( Jtk  6M  810  IO6). 

CH1SE.— See  HUNTING. 

CHASEBA  (Xatrepd),  J  Es  6».— There  is  no  ooxre- 

spending  name  in  the  lists  of  Ezx  and  Neh. 
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CHASTENING,  CHASTISEMENT,  TRIBU- 
LATION. —  The  idea  represented  by  the  words 
chastening  or  chastisement  fills  a  considerable 
space  both  in  OT  and  NT.  In  Heb.  it  is  usually 
expressed  by  the  verb  ID;,  10%  and  the  substantive 
n^D,  with  which  Q'ain  and  nijrnn  are  frequently  com- 
bined ;  and  in  Gr.  by  the  corresponding  verb  and 
subst.  waiSetfw  and  TrcuSeta.  The  etymological  con- 
nexion of  these  last  words  with  irais  suggests  that 
education,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  in- 
cluding reference  to  the  means  as  well  as  the  end 
of  the  process,  is  the  main  idea  involved.  And  on 
the  whole  this  is  true.  In  one  7  ••--"•*  I"1-1!  64, 
fathers  are  charged  to  bring  up  "  •  •  <  ,  .  in 
the  iraiSelg.  ical  vovdetrlg.  KvpLov,  where  iraiSeia  is  the 
Christian  discipline  of  character,  as  it  ought  to 
be  enforced  in  the  Christian  family.  The  same 
idea  ia  presented  in  He  129,  where  fathers  are 
regarded  in  the  character  of  wat5evra£—  as  those 
who  exercise  discipline  over  their  children,  and 
esp.  over  their  faults,  for  their  good.  This  same 
conception  is  applied  without  reserve  to  God.  One 
of  the  most  striking  passages  is  Pr  3111*  *  My  son, 
despise  not  the  chastening  (Traideia,)  of  the  Lord, 
nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  (AerxJ/tepo?)  by 
him;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chastenetn 
(Tcuittiei),  and  scpurgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth.*  This  is  quoted  and  enforced  in  He 
124"11  and  Rev  319.  The  idea  insisted  upon  is  that 
the  troubles  which  befall  the  people  of  God  are  not 
to  be  read  as  signs  of  His  hostility,  but  of  His 
paternal  care.  *  What  son  is  he  whom  the  father 
3hasteneth  not?'  In  a  larger  sense,  perhaps,  than 
this,  the  grace  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  having 
appeared  in  saving  power,  teaching  us  (mudetfowa) 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly. 
sts  too  little,  and  probably 


*  Teaching  '  here  su 

(  disciplining  '  or  *<  iu  -'<  'li-i  **  is  too  narrow;  but 
the  conception  of  i  V  <  ':•  i  •  .MI  life  offered  in  this 
passage  is  that  of  education  under  a  power  which 
is  at  once  gracious  and  severe.  The  xdpts  which 
brings  salvation  to  men  employs  resources  of  all 
kinds  to  put  them  in  complete  possession  of  it. 
Often  the  idea  of  painful  correction  is  prominent, 
and  in  one  place  the  severe  word  *  judgment' 
appears  in  the  context.  The  abuses  connected 
with  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Corinth  had  produced 
much  sickness  and  not  a  few  deaths  in  the  Church 
(1  Co  11s0).  Men  had  been  eating  and  drinking 

*  judgment  *  to  themselves.    Yet  even  under  such 
j'i.1,  us--1  I     (Kpwfywoi),  the  apostle  teaches,  Chris- 
i  :  r.    r  •  c  not  objects  of  God's  hostility  :  He  is  seek- 
ing their  good;    *we  are  being  chastened  by  the 
Lord,  that  we  may  not  be  condemned  with  the 
iioiLl.'     FA  on  in  il'o>o  poniliui  ••:?  s    •  •""  \  'o  ,\s 


not  God,  is  made  the  instrument  of  it,  this  holds 
good.  The  sinner  in  1  Co  5  is  delivered  to  Satan, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  indeed  (by  death  ?), 
but  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  So  in  1  Ti  I20  Hymenaeus  and  Alex- 
ander are  handed  over  to  the  Adversary,  that  they 
may  be  taught  under  his  hands  (7rai5ei/0cD<n)  not  to 
blaspheme.  Compare  also  St.  Paul's  own  case  : 
the  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  called  an  angel  of  Satan, 
yet  it  disciplines  him  in  the  Christian  grace  of 
humility.  The  human  mind,  so  long  as  rt  dwells 
in  the  human  body,  will  not  be  able  to  avoid 
calling  such  tilings  '*  evils  '  ;  no  chastening  for  the 
present  seems  matter  of  joy  :  it  is  all  grief  and 
pain.  i"id  i:  is  only  afterward,  when  the  fruit  of 
iiprlii<'o:i->iM»*»-  appears,  that  we  can  see  it  is 
something  to  thank  God  for,  a  real  indication  of 
His  love  lor  His  children.  The  large  use  made  in 
the  Apocrypha  of  the  idea  of  'chastisement'  for 
the  moral  interpretation  of  experience  is  very 
striking.  One  of  the  chief  passages  is  Wis  34~*. 


There  we  find  the  conception  that  suffering  is  a 
trial,  which,  when  one  stands  it  successfully,  brings 
a  sure  reward  :  a  reward  too,  as  in  2  Co  4nlt,  out 
of  proportion  to  the  suffering,  6\Lya  7rcu5ev0^res 
jueydXa  ei5ep7er?70i7<rovr<u.  The  idea  •'»"  j  •»•"'"  '  >>• 
also,  as  well  as  that  of  testing,  is  ,••  .  .»  M  «.  i:-  .  ,!«' 
comparison  of  Wis  36  ws  xpvvbv  tv  xwevnjpltp  tfoid- 
fjLCi&ev  atfroi/s.  The  „  •  •  "  .ad  paternal  aspects 
of  chastisement  are  •  •  ,  in  Wis  lllof%  :  the 
people  of  God  are  chastened  in  mercy,  the  wicked 
are  judged  and  tormented  in  wrath  ;  His  own  He 
puts  to  the  proof  &s  irar^p  vovBer&v,  the  others  He 
condemns  &s  cwroro^os  /SctiriXetfs.  So  again,  in  2  Mac 
fj1*,  J  *  •  *  f"od  *  chastens  with  calamity,'  He  never 
.»  ;  :  i1  people.  This  is  the  main  thought  of 
the  NT  passages  also  :  suffering  is  the  rod  in  a 
Father's  hand,  and  the  sole  instrument  by  which 
the  purposes  of  the  Father's  love  can  be  effected. 

The  word  tribulation  has  come  into  our  lan- 
guage from  the  Yulg.  rendering,  not  of  sraiSetfw, 
but  of  B\Lpu>,  0\tyis.  In  NT  none  of  T  •  •  -  >  :". 
which  these  words  are  used  suggest  •  .  ; 
'tribulation*  is  disciplinary.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  we  must  through  many  tribulations  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Ac  1422),  hut  they  are  rather 
barriers  to  be  forced,  dangers  to  be  disregarded, 
than  disciplines  to  be  welcomed.  In  2  Co  lb  the 
idea  occurs  that  one  man  may  have  to  suffer  in 
order  to  acquire  the  gift  of  administering  con- 
solation to  others.  Once  in  OT  (Is  2616)  the  ideas 
of  'tribulation*  and  'chastening'  are  expressly 
combined  :  ^  0\t\^ei  /UIK/)$  ^  iratdeta  arov  yfuv  ;  but  as 
a  rule  0Xtyas  (affliction  or  tribulation)  is  used  in  a 
more  purely  objective  way.  It  may  be,  in  point  of 
fact,  an  instrument  of  iraideLa,  but  that  is  not  the 
point  of  view  to  which  of  itself  it  leads. 

J.  DENNEIT. 

CHASTITY.—  See  CRIMES,  and  MARRIAGE. 


CHEBAR  (19?,  Sop&p,  Ezk  I1-  a  318-  »  1Q15-  »•  M  43*). 
—  A  river  in  *  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans,'  by  the 
side  of  which  Ezekiel  saw  his  first  vision  of  the 
Cherubim.  Near  the  banks  of  this  stream  was 
Tel-abib,  the  home  of  a  colony  of  Jewish  exiles, 
among  whom  Ezekiel  lived  and  prophesied  (Erk 
S15).  The  Chebar  has  commonly  been  identified, 
in  accordance  with  a  Syrian  Christian  tradition, 
with  the  Habor  (nbri,  rA/3<ippa$),  the  modern  Chabour, 
which  runs  into  the  Euphiates  not  far  from  the 
site  of  Circesium.  But  the  two  names  are  very 
different,  and  Babylonia,  whither  the  Jews  were 
deported  (2  K  2415S  Jer  294-  20),  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  include  Northern  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
therefore  more  probable  that  the  Chebar  was  one 
of  the  numerous  canals  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon  to  which  the  name  of  *  river'  was  often 
given  (cf.  Nbldeke  in  Schenkel's  Bibel-Lexicori). 
The  name,  however,  has  not  yet^been  discovered 
in  any  of  the  numerous  lists  of  rivers  and  canals 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
literature.  The  word  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Semitic  root  nm  to  'be  great  ;  hence  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Chebar  was  another  name  of  the 
Nahar  Ma,lchat  or  Boyal  Canal  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

CHECK  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  'rebuke*  or  're- 
proof *  occurs  Job  203  *  I  have  heard  the  c.  of  my 
reproach'  (BV  'reproof  which  puiteth  me  to 
shame').  Cf.  Pepys,  Diary,  20th  Sept.,  'I  was 
very  angry,  and  .  .  .  did  give  him  a  very  great 
check  for  it,  and  so  to  bed  *;  and  Shaks.,  Henry  IV. 
IV,  iii.  34,  'I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and 
check  was  the  reward  of  valour.'  BV  gives  the 
verb  in  1  S  247  in  the  mod.  sense  of  *  restrain,*  *  so 
David  checked  his  men  with  these  words  *  (AV 
'  stayed  *).  J.  HASTINGS. 

CHECKER  WORK  (now  generally  spelt  chequer 


OHEDOR-LAOMER 


CHELOD 
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work]  is  work  arranged  after  the  pattern  of  a 
chess-board  (which  was  orig.  called  *  a  checker  or 
chequer  ')•  IK  717  *  nets  of  checker  work  '  (Q'a^f 
rt3%v  rwjy?),  —  trellis  work  of  some  material  used  to 
ornament  the  'chapiter5-'  ">c  A1  <  ;>*",!  -  "••  ^  M»  ,'.»r*s 
temple.  In  2  K  I2  the  ,•••/•..  •  /•'  •-  j,  !,,,.<,  ::i 
an  upper  chamber  through  which  Ahaziah  fell. 
In  Job  IS8  it  is  a  net  for  snaring.  J.  HASTINGS, 


lahomor).  —  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  com- 
manded the  vassal  -kings  Amraphel  of  Shinar, 
Arioch  of  Ellasar  (which  see),  and  Tidal,  king  of 
Goiim,  in  the  war  against  the  Canaanite  princes  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and  Zoar 
(Gn  141"16).  After  twelve  years  of  servitude  the 
latter  had  rebelled  against  Chedorlaomer,  who,  with 
his  all  Ic;:,  thereupon  marched  into  the  west,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  smiting  the  Kephaim  in 
Bashan,  the  Zuzim  or  Zamzummin  in  Ammon,  the 
Emim  in  Moab,  and  the  Horites  in  Mount  Seir. 
He  then  turned  northward  through  Kadesh-barnea 
(now  'Ain  ^adis),  and  'smote  all  the  country  of  the 
Amalekites  (or  Bedawin),  and  also  the  Amorites 
that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar  '  or  T  T  •  «i  ie 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  i  '  •  •  -.  a 
battle  with  the  Canaanite  princes  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Canaanites,  the  death  (?)  of  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  the  capture  of  their  cities.  *  Abram 
the  Hebrew,'  however,  armed  318  of  Ms  men  and 
fell  upon  the  conquerors  by  night  near  Ban  in  the 
extreme  north,  pursuing  them  to  Hobah,  west  of 
Damascus,  and  recovering  the  spoil  of  Sodom,  as 
well  as  his  nephew  Lot. 

Chedorlaomer  is  the  Elamite  name  Kudur- 
Lagamar,*  'servant  of  Lagamar,'  one  of  the 
principal  Elamite  gods.  Similar  names  are  Kudur- 
Nankhundi,  *  servant  of  the  god  Nankhundi/  and 
Kudur-Mabug,  the  father  of  Eri-aku  (Arioch). 
In  the  time  of  Eri-aku,  TV.hyVii,'  \\;i^  under  tho 
suzerainty  of  Elam;  and  \\hilo  I  ii-aku  roviou  at, 
Larsa  and  Ur,  and  clainiul  -<u\  roign;y  over  ihc 
whole  of  Chaldsea,  an  independent  dynasty  was 
ruling  at  Babylon  *  in  the  land  of  Shinar/  Kudur- 
Mabug  is  called  by  his  son  *  the  father  of  the  land 
of  the  Amorites/  or  Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
implies  some  kind  of  authority  there,  but  he  never 
has  the  title  of  king.  He  was  also  'the  father 
of  TamutbaV  a  frontier  district  of  Elam.  The 
'  land  of  the  Amorites  '  had  been  subdued  by  the 
Bab.  conqueror  Sargon  of  Accad  many  centuries 
before  (in  B.C.  3800),  Four  times  he  marched  into 
Syria,  and,  after  <  r-vlin"  ;--i  linage  of  himself  by 
tae  shore  of  the  M'i.r<  -UL-M  ;:•!  and  em—  in^r  tho 
eoojabries  *of  the  sea  of  the  setting  stm,"  he  i.ni'cd 
his  conquests  into  a  'single'  <Mij.ii->  TTis  son 
Naram-Sin  made  his  way  into  iV  ^s'jjisiu1  Pen- 
insula, and  must  therefore  have  followed  the  same 
road  as  Chedorlaomer.  A  later  king  of  Babylonia, 
Ammi-satana  (B.C.  2230),  still  calls  himself  'king 
of  the  land  of  the  Amorites  '  ;  and  the  deep^  and 
permanent  influence  of  Babylonia  in  Canaan, 
evidenced  by  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  proves 
that  Bab.  domination  must  have  long  continued 
there.  Ammi-satana  was  the  jrrcJi.-pMiiil-on  of 
Khammurabi,  the  king  of  Babylon  who  overthrew 
Eri-aku  and  his  Elamite  allies,  and  united  all 
Babylonia  under  one  monarch.  Khammurabi 
died  sixty  years  before  the  accession  of  Ammi- 
satana,  so  that,  as  he  reigned  fifty-five  years,  we 
may  place  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  about 
B.C.  2330.  A.  H.  SAYCE. 

CHEEK,  CHEEK-BONE  (<$,  Arab,  lahi,  <jaw- 

*  The  name  Ku-dur-la-tthh-ga-mar  has  now  been  read  by  P 
Scheil  on  a  tablet  of  Khammurabi  (see  Rev.  Bib.  Internal.  1896, 
p.  600,  and  JKev.  de  Th&ol.  1897,  p.  83  ff.)- 


bone';  lihyahy  *  beard';  (naytiv). — 1.  The  cheek, 
with  Its  ruddy  token  of  health,  is  a  feature  of 
beauty  (1  S  1612,  Ca  I10  51S).  In  the  Lebanon  vine- 
yards a  species  of  tinted  grape  is  called  *  maidens' 
cheeks.  *  On  the  other  hand,  as  of  something  that 
ought  not  to  be,  it  is  said  of  Jerusalem  in  her 
desolation,  *her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks'  (La  I2). 

2.  It  is  connected  with  manliness  and  pride.  To 
be  smitten  on  the  cheek,  as  described  in  1  K  S224, 
2  Ch  1823,  Job  1610,  Ps  37,  Is  506,  meant  the  greatest 
possible  affront,  and  implied  that  there  was  no 
further  power  to  resist.  This  gives  o^pluisjs  to 
Mt  53&,  Lk  G29,  where  the  want  is  not  o"  po\\  »v,  '011*1 
of  will,  to  resist.  G.  M.  MACJEUE. 

CHEEK  TEETH.— Jl  1s  'he  hath  the  cheek 
teeth  of  a  great  lion'  (my^o,  RV  *  jaw  teeth,3  as 
in  Pr  3014  *  their  jaw  teeth  as  knives'  AV,  RV; 
but  in  Job2917  [all]  'jaws,'  RVm  'great  teeth ')„ 
Cheek  teeth  =rnolar  teeth,  is  found  in  Caxton, 
Chron.  Eng.  (1480),  *  Al  that  ever  were  borne  after 
that  pestilence  hadden  ij  chekteth  in  hir  hede 
lesse  than  they  had  afore/  J.  HASTINGS. 

CHEER.— The '  cheer'  is  orig.  the  face  (Fr.  ch$re, 
late  Lat.  cara),  as  Caxton,  Golden  *"  ,'.  '  T  i 
the  swete  of  thy  chere  thou  shalt  ete  i-  '  i  'i 

the  expression  of  the  facej  and  so,  anj  state  of 
mind,  or  mood,  as  Shaks.,  Sonnets,  ^xcvii.  13,  *  so 
dull  a  cheer3 ;  but  generally  with  adj.  '  good.'  So 
always  in  AV  (except  1  Es  9s4  *  Then  went  they 
their  way  to  make  great  c.'),  as  in  the  phrase  *  Be 
of  good  cheer,'  Mt  92  1427,  Mk  650,  Jn  163<i,  Ac  2311 
(all  eajurfa) ;  Ac  27s2-  ^ 36  (e^u/^w  or  e£f^^os) ;  and 
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or  *  cheer  up,'  Dt  246  (RV  *  cheer'). 
CHEESE.—  See  FOOD. 

CHEL1L  fyi  'perfection').  —One  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  1030). 

CHELLIANS.—  Probably  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  CHELLUS  (which  see).  Ci  Jth  I9  %®. 

CHELLUS  (XeXotfs  or  X€(rXoi5s).  —  From  the  text 
(Jth  I9)  this  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
S.W.  of  Jerus.  near  Betane,  and  N,  of  Kadesh  and 
the  river  (var.  'torrent')  of  Egypt,  identified  with 
the  Wady  el-*Artsh.  Reland  thinks  it  may  be 
^alu?ah  (n^(?n),  the  site  well  known  to  the  Gr. 
and  Rom.  geographers  under  the  altered  form  of 
Elusa,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Wady  es- 
Sani  stream.  The  mention  of  a  land  of  the  Chel- 
lians  by  the  wilderness,  to  the  south  of  which 
were  the  children  of  Ishmael  (Jth  S^is  looked 
upon  as  sjifipoitinp  this  view  of  the  position  of  C. 
Doubt  mu-i,  !iouev<»r.  be  njfjr.lr1,  j.^  .'  .'<  oiniviiiy- 
ingthe  identification  of  C  "  l!i  Ijiil-^j  li  or  Elusa 
if  the  Syr.  ,  •;  .  '"i  "••  •  TC,  ''-i  (with  K  for  Ch)  be 
correct.  C.  ,  I  o  !•  •  M..  -.  J  -  a  mistake  f  or  CheM 
=Halhul,  Jos  15&s.  '  L  A.  PINCHES. 

CHELOD  (B  XeAeotfX,  »  Xea-Xatou^,  A  XeXeotffl,  Old 
Lat.  Chelleuth,  Vulg.  omits,  Syr.  Chaldoeans).—  Jth 
I6b  reads,  not  as  A  V  and  RV  *  many  nations  of  the 
sons  of  Chelod  assembled  themselves  to  battle/  but 
*  there  came  together  many  nations  unto  the  array 
(or  ranks)  of  the  sons  of  Cheleul'  ;  less  naturally 
to  battle  with  (against)  the  sons  of  Ch.'  (els 


Trapdrafrv  vl&v  X.).  Syriac  *to  fight  against  the 
Chaldseans,'  is  improvable.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  'rnanv  radons'  are  allies  of  Nebuch- 
adrezzar or  oi  A-ij^iiatXH^,  nor  whether  they  come 
to  help  or  to  fight  tne  *  a<ras  of  Ch.'  Probably  v.6b 
summarises  v>  j  hence  *  sons  of  Ch.1  should  be 
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Nebuchadrezzar's  army.  But  he  is,  in  Jth,  king  of 
Assyrians,  not  Chaldseans.  No  probable  conjecture 
as  to  Aram,  original  has  been  made. 

F.  C.  POBTEE. 

CHELUB  (3iV?),—  1.  A  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Ch 
411).  2.  The  father  of  Ezri,  one  of  David's  super- 
intendents (1  Ch  2726).  See  GENEALOGY. 


CHELUB1I  (»3&3),   1   Ch  29,  another  form  of 
Caleb.    Cf  .  1  Ch  218-  42,  and  see  CALEB. 


CHELUHI  (M^?  Kethibh,  im!??  ICer0,  Cheluhu 
RVm,  CheUnh  AV).-~One  of  the  Bene-Bani  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  1038). 

CHBMARIM.  —  In  EV  this  word  is  found  only  in 
Zeph  I4  ;  but  the  original  onoj,  of  which  it  is  the 
transliteration,  is  used  also  at  2  K  23s  and  Hps  10s, 
and  ill  both  instances  Chemdrim  is  placed  in  the 
margin  of  AV  and  RV  'idolatrous  griests,'  and 
'priests*  boKri;:  the  post  of  honour  in  the  text. 
It  is  a  lit  no  0:11:0  i-  that  at  Zeph  I4,  the  one  case 
where  our  versions  have  it,  it  is  probably  an  inter- 
polation :  the  LXX  omits  it,  and  the  parallelism  is 
spoilt  by  its  presence.  Wellhausen  wished  to 
assert  its  claim  to  a  place  in  Hos  44,  but  other 
critics  have  rightly  denied  this.  Chdmer,  of  which 
Ch&mdnm  is  the  plural,  is  of  Aram,  origin,*  and 
when^  used  in  Syr.  carries  no  unfavourable  con- 
notation. In  the  Peshitt£  Version  of  the  OT  it 
is  employed  at  Jg  176**2  of  Mieah's  idolatrous 
priests,  but  at  Is  6  16  of  the  true  priests  promised 
to  the  restored  Israel.  In  the  Pesh.  Vers.  of  the 
NT,  Ac  IQ35  has  it  as  the  rendering  of  vew/c6poj, 
thus  •,  i'i!'  •"  of  the  Latin  ceditui  (=temple- 

atten-  .  •  ,  <  .  i  !  -  108,  Zeph  I4  ;  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  passim  t  CT]  Vrr^  \^>  of  the  Levitical 
priests  and  of  our  Lord  \ml  ;>  i"  •  '  5s'  10,  and  many 
other  places).  In  the  Heb.  of  the  OT,  however, 
Ch&m&rim  always  has  a  bad  sense  :  it  is  applied  to 
the  priests  who  conducted  the  worship  of  the  calves 
(2  K  23s,  Hos  105),  and  to  those  who  served  the 
Baalim  (Zeph  I4).  Kimchi  believed  the  original 
significance  of  the  verbal  form  was  'to  be  black,' 
and  explained  the  use  of  the  noun,  by  the  assertion 
that  the  idolatrous  priests  wore  black  garments. 
Amongst  recent  lexicogiaphers  Brockelmann  ac- 
cepts this  derivation.  Others  take  the  root  to 
mean,  'to  be  sad,'  the  chtimrd  being  a  sad,  ascetic 
person,  a  monk  or  priest.  The  two  ideas  run 
into  each  other,  as  is  well  exemplified  at  Ezk  31le, 
where  Pesh.  has  chemird,  LXX  <?<r/c(5ra<rey,  Yulg. 
contristatus  est,  E  V"  caused  to  mourn. 

J.  TAYLOR. 

CHEMOSH  (BflD?  K$m6sh,  Xa,ucSs).—  The  national 
deity  of  the  Moabites,  as  J"  was  the  national  deity  of 
the  Israelites.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
god  of  Moab  both  in  the  OT  and  on  the  Moabite 
Stone,  and  the  Moabites  are  referred  to  as  the  people 
of  Chemosh  (cf.  Nu  2129,  Jer  4846).  On  the  Mx>abite 
Stone  we  have  a  king  Chemosh-melek.  We  also 
read  of  a  deity  Ashtor-Chemosh,  not  to  be  identified 
with  C.,  but  distinct.  In  the  inscription,  Mesha, 
the  king  of  AT-  >,  f  •  .  i  •  •  :  •  i  -  «  *  \  the  subj  ection  of  Moab 
to  Israel  as-  ,.  .;  <•  ,  nc  .;i<  shat  C.  was  angry  with 
Ms  land.  At  length  the  anger  of  C.  was  appeased, 
and  he  bade  Mesha  go  and  take  Nebo  from  Israel. 
C.  drove  Israel  out  from  before  him,  and  restored  to 
Moab  the  land  taken  by  Israel.  The  slaughter  of 
the  people  of  '-A  ,.:i  !  •  \-  •  •  £  as  a  gazing-stock 
to  C.  Mesha.  •  ••  '•  -  .  high  place  for  C., 
because  he  had  saved  him  and  inside  him  >.  ic  loriou** 
over  his  foes.  That  upon  occasion  he  might  be 
worshipped  with  human  sacrifices  is  probable  from 
2  K  S27,  where  the  king  of  Moab  offered  his  eldest 
son  as  a  burnt  -of  Icring,  and  thus  forced  the  Israel- 

*  In  an  inscnp.  found  near  Aleppo  we  find  nna>  "CO  spriest  of 
Bahar  (the  moon).  See  Rev.  S6mit.  1896,  pp.  280,  282. 


ites  to  raise  "  *  ~  Solomon  built  a  high-place 
for  C.  '  the  •  of  Moab  '  (1  K  II7),  which 

lasted  till  the  time  of  Josiah's  reformation,  when 
it  was  destroyed  (2  K  2313).  According  to  Jg  H24 
C.  was  also  the  national  deity  of  the  Ammonites  ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  correct,  since  Milcom  waa 
their  special  god.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
text  should  be  corrected,  and  Milcom  read  here  j 
but  perhaps,  as  Moore  Says,  the  error  runs  through 
the  whole  learned  argument  (Judges,  p.  295). 

A.  S.  PEAKE. 

CHENAAN1H  (njsya).—  1.  A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  710). 
2.  The  father  of  ZedeKiah  the  false  prophet  in  the 
reign  of  Ahab  (1  K  22n,  2  Ch  IS10). 

CHENINI  (^9,  prob.  for  n^J.—A  Levite  (Neh  94). 

CHENANIAH  (.133?  or  m;').—  Chief  of  the  Levitea 
at  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Ch  1522>  ^j,  named  among  the  officers  and 
judges  over  Israel  (1  Ch  2629). 


CHEPHAR-1MMONI  ('jtoao  nw),  'village  of  tM 

Ammonites,5  Jos  IS24.  —  A  town  of  Benjamin. 
Probably  the  ruin  ICefr  'Ana  near  Bethel.  See 
BWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiv.  C.  R. 


GHEFHIBAH  (rryfl^D),  'vHlage,'  Jos  917  1826, 
Ezr  225,  Neh  729.—  One  of  the  four  Hivite  cities 
which  made  peace  with  the  Hebrews,  re-peopled 
after  the  Captivity,  having  belonged  to  Benjamin, 
Now  Kefireh  S.W,  of  Gibeon,  in  a  po-iii"1!  v.hich 
aids  to  determine  the  W.  border  '<>i  U-  -ij^iiiij. 
See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.  C.  K.  CONDER. 

CHER1N  (n?)*—  One  of  the  children  of  Dishon, 
the  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite  (Gn  S626,  1  Ch  I41).  The 
Sept.  transliteration,  ace.  to  Dillm.,  is  possibly 
based  on  a  supposed  connexion  of  the  word  with 
13=  a  lamb.  H.  E.  EYLE. 


CHERETHITES  AND  PELETHITES  ( 

—A  designation  repeatedly  applied  to  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  service  of  David,  which  seem  to  have 
formed  the  king's  bodyguard.  As  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  words,  opinions  have  differed.  Gesenius 
explained  them  as  =  executioners  and  runners  (from 
the  verbs  rn$  and  n*$),  their  duty  being  to  inflict 
capital  punishment,  and  also  to  convey  the  king's 
mandates  as  quickly  as  possible  to  those  who  held 
places  of  government.  Linguistic  and  other  objec- 
tions seem  to  be  fatal  to  this  theory,  as  well  as  to 
another  which  makes  'rr$  to  be  so  called  from  mi 
=  to  be  expelled  from  one's  country  (Zee  142),-~ 
an  explanation  which  would  identify  it  with  the 
Sept.  n  •:•'•  i  v  of  'Affy?  (Philistine)  by  *A\X60iAos. 

it  seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  Cherethite 
and  Pelethite  are  not  common  but  proper  name*. 
The  Cherethites,  as  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  southern 
border  of  Canaan,  arc  thrice  mentioned  in  the 
OT  (1  S  3014,  Zeph  2*,  Ezk  2518),  and  in  all  these 

?.iss5!{ijre«  they  are  associated  so  closely  with  the 
MiL!v»tinc-i  as  to  be  practically  identified  with  them. 
Now  we  know  from  Am  97,  Dt  2s8,  and  Jer  474 
that  the  Philistines  were  believed  to  have  come  to 
Canaan  from  Caphto*-,  which  U  -.'onerally  identified 
with  Crete.  May  CV/>:rtY//  '/'',*  N-M  be  another  form 
of  Cretans?  I  reload  of  6V/or.',v  ,'•*,  the  Kethlbhof 
2  S  2023  offers  the  reading  Cantes.  So  in  2  K  II4-  w 
the  true  reading  as  restored  in  EV  is  Carites, 
where  AV  reads  Captains.  The  terms  Cretans 
and  Carites  may  both  be  represented  readily 
enough  by  vn?.  That  vij^  is  simply  a  variation  oi 
^Bifi?pj  (Philistine)  was  Ewald's  opiiiion,  and  haa 
since  been  ^r-MKTiilly  «ccept-  <1. 

The  Cherethites  and  Peiethites  were  thus  a  Philis- 
tine bodyguard.  ori^innJly  introduced  by  David, 
whose  action  is*  explained  by  his  relations  with  fche 
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Philistines  prior  to  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
This  conclusion  finds  further  support  in  the  fact 
that  in  2  S  1518  the  Gittites,  who  were  certainly 
Philistines,  are  coupled  with  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites.  These  men  were  chosen  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Swiss  Guards  at  European  courts 
and  the  Oriental  Janissaries,  whose  fidelity  is  in 
proportion  to  their  freedom  from  local  ties  and 
interests.  His  Philistine  mercenaries  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  David's  confidence  "by  standing  by 
Mm  amidst  the  troubles  occasioned  by  Absalom, 
Sheba,  and  Adonijah  (2  S  1518  207,  1  K  i38).  While 
some  have  confined  the  existence  of  this  bodyguard 
to  the  reign  of  David,  others  have  found  traces  of 
it  down  to  the  close  of  the  Judeean  kingdom.  The 
mention  of  the  Carites  in  2  K  11  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view.  It  was  the  officers  of  the  Carians  and 
the  foot-guards  that  enabled  Jehoiada  to  accom- 
plish the  overthrow  of  Athaliah,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  Jehoash  as  king.  So  in  1  K  1428  we  read 
of  guards  who  accompanied  the  king  when  he 
visited  the  sanctuary,  and  from  2  K  H4ff*  it  is 
evident  that  the  royal  bodyguard  formed  also  the 
guard  of  the  temple.  Is  there  any  reason  to  con- 
clude that  these  guards  were  foreign  mercenaries  ? 
W.  E.  Smith  adduces  two  i.  r  •  OT  to 

prove   their    identity  \\ith  ".  •  .        •    and 

Pelethites.  Zoph  J*  .-maki  of  men  connected  with 
the  court  who  were  clad  in  foreign  garb,  and  who 
leaped  over  the  threshold,  and  filled  their  masters' 
house  with  violence  and  deceit.  Smith  finds  here 
an  allusion  to  the  Philistine  custom  of  leaping 
over  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary  (1  S  55) ;  but 
others  deny  the  validity  of  his  argument,  and  make 
*]cji|>iiiL:<">\  i^r  I  ho  threshold'  simply  aname  forhouse- 
"bix'j'luri",*  \\lnv  those  who  are  clothed  in  foreign 
garb  are  Israelites  who  ape  fo'</_"i  di-loms.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Smith's  other  e  •  I1  io:^i<  POO  seems  to 
be  conclusive.  In  Ezk  446ff'  there  is  a  bitter  com- 
plaint that  uncircumcised  foreigners  were  permitted 
to  keep  guard  in  the  sanctuary,  and  to  discharge 
functions  which  the  prophet  would  henceforth 
confine  to  the  Levites.  Who  can  these  be  except 
the  guards  referred  to  in  2  K  11  ?  This  conclusion 
is  strengthened  if  Smith  is  right  in  his  conjec- 
ture that  prior  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel  the  king's 
guards  slaughtered  the  animals  provided  by  the 
king  for  the  temple,  or  intended  for  the  royal 
table.  As  he  points  out,  the  Heb.  designation  for 
captain  of  the  guard  is  DTOBB  yi  =  chief  of  the 
slaughterers  (of  cattle}.  'The  bodyguard  were 
also  the  royal  butchers,  an  occupation  not  deemed 
unworthy  of  warriors  in  early  times'  (W.  R.  Smith, 
OTJC*  p.  262,  n. ;  cf.  Kittel,  Hist,  of  Heb.  iL 
153  n.,  164;  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  172,  267). 

J.  A.  SELBIB. 

CHBRITH  (rn?  5«w).— The  brook  by  which  Elijah 
lived  (1  K  173-a)  was  'before  Jordan,'  i.e.,  accord- 
ing to  familiar  usage,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Elijah 
'was  of  the  inhabitants'  (or  '^iio.  \\\  :-.'TIV)of 
Gilead,  or  according  to  the  i.\"\  •<>.  '! ;  !i  .  'i  of 
GiK-id,'  »md  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
hiding-place-  of  that  country.  If  the  'Havens' 
(D'TJJ?)  were  an  Arab  tribe,  as  many  believe  (see 
OBEB),  it  must  have  been  well  to  the  E.  where 
they  pastured  their  flocks.  The  popular  identifica- 
tion of  the  brook  Cherith  with  the  Wady  Kelt 
between  Jerus.  and  Jericho  is  unwarranted. 

A.  HENDERSON. 

CHERUB.— A  proper  name  (Ezr  259,  Neh  761) ;  one 
of  the  places  from  which  certain  families,  on  the 
return  from  Babylon,  failed  to  prove  their  register 
as  genuine  branches  of  the  Israelite  people.  The 
name  has  been  identified  with  the  Chiripha  of 
Ptolemy.  See  CHAEAATHALAN.  H.  E.  BYLE. 

*  In  view  of  the  Oriental  reverence  for  the  threshold,  this 
•eerns  an  unlikely  explanation.  (See  Trumbull,  Threshold 
Covenant,  p.  259  f . ;  and  for  the  Philistine  custom,  p.  116  f.) 


CHERUBIM  (p'3"p  or  ,  »  -  i 

%epotf/3). — By  this  name  are  denoted  the  winged 
creatures  which,  in  the  religious  symbolism  of  OT, 
are  not  infrequently  mentioned  as  ;iiii!ii  ii  •;.:  upon 
the  Most  High,  and  as  possessed  o."  ft,-  •  ;s  -,  sacred 
duties  in  the  court  of  the  heavenly  beings  that 
surround  the  throne  of  God. 

What  the  Heb.  conception  of  a  'cherub'  was, 
does  not  appear  at  all  certain.  And  if,  as  seems 
most  probable,  both  name  and  thing  were  derived 
from  a  primitive  stage  of  relig  o  >  i»i!Mi^:ii  in  "W. 
Asia,  this  uncertainty  in  the  i-i.ir'.'i-h  writings 
admits  of  a  natural  explanation.  For  writers  who 
were  under  the  influent  ^  <>T  { -  <*  »•.  <;  •  -1:  «» or  J"  would 
shrink  from  giving  a  tic-cnii.ior  i!i.*>  tight  lend 
itself  to  obvious  "o-rij.isrNo,"  with  the  idolatrous 
symbolism  of  other  n  li^  !(»::>. 

i.  In  OT  we  fini1   KIOJUICO-  to  the  cherubim 

(1)  in  the  Israelite   version  of   primitive  myth ; 

(2)  in  early  Heb.  poetry ;  (3) in  <  ,  ,  .  \      "    *  'sion ; 
and  (4)  in  the  descriptions  of  ,         '         ••    and 
adornments  of  the  ark,  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
temple. 

1.  Gn  3s4  'And  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  the  cherubim,  and  the  flame  of  a 
sword  which  turned  every  wav,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life.'    The  function  of  the  cherubim 
here  is  to  guard  the  approach  to  the  sacred  tree. 
The  number  of  the  cherubim  appointed  for  this 
duty  is  not  mentioned;  nor  is  it  stated,   as  is 
usually  supposed,  that  each  of  the  cherubim  bore 
in  his  hand  a  flaming  sword.    We  are  only  told 
that  a  sword  with  darting  flames  was  entrusted 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  way. 

It  has  been  natural  to  compare  with  these 
guardian,  or  sentinel,  ff cherubim'  the  monster 
winged  bulls  with  human  heads  which  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  Assyr,  palaces  and  temples.  M.  Le- 
normant  having  suggested,  on  the  authority  of  a 
talismanic  '  •  '  '  ' '  ,  '  T  *  ubu  was  an  Assyr. 
name  in  us  •  •  •  the  temptation  to 

connect  the  cherubim  o±  Gn  3  with  the  Assyr. 
figures  was  almost  irresistible.  But  this  use  of 
kirubu  is  questionable;  the  cherubim  in  our 
passage  are  not  limited  to  two ;  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  gate  of  Paradise;  and  the  function  of  the 
cherubim  is  evidently  primarily  connected  with 
the  sword,  which,  to  judge  from  the  description, 
is  probably  intended  to  denote  lightning. 

2.  Ps  1810  (  =  2  S  22*i)   <And  he  rode  upon  a 
cherub,    and   did  fly.'     In  the  context  or    this 
poetical  description,  the  Psalmist   describes  the 
power  of  J"  as  manifested  in  the  thunderstorm. 
J"  ifc  loprcseiiKvl  in  flight  through  mid-air,  borne 
up  upon  tlio  \\ings  of  a  cherub,  while  the  light- 
mngi  Hash  befoie'lliin  ('at  the  brightness  before 
him,'  v.11).    The  cherub  appears  to  be  the  mighty 
winged  spirit  of  the  storm, — on  whose  back  J" 
Himself  is  seated.    He  is  the  |>ci *oni O» '  :OTI  of  the 
swift  storm-cloud  that  sweeps  down  as  upon  eagles1 
wings.    J"  is  carried  by  the  cherub,  as  Uie  hid  inn 
god  Vishnu  by  Garuda,  and  as  Oceanus  by  the 
griffin  f  TM:I.  />"•    .  ,W 

3.  In  m.\w  pro/    i  <  .1   \MI::P,'>  of   Ezekiel  we 
have  uo<il!,i- u-i*io   ,'(M''ir  -i,  •  :-s.    (!)InEzk2814 
e  Thou  wast  the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth ; 
and  I  set  thee  so  that  thou  wast  upon  the  holy 
mountain  of  God ;  thou  hast  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  midst  of  the   stones  of   fire/   Here  the 
prophet  compares  '  the  Prince  of  Tyre '  to  one  of 
the  chosen  attendants  upon  God,  a  cherub  whose 
wings,  as  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  shaded  the  mercy- 
seat,  one  whose  abode  was  in  the  holy  mountain, 
and  one  who  there  walked  among  the  flashing 
lightnings  that  surrounded  the  Divine  Presence. 
A  '  cherub/  according  to  this  account,  abides  in 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Most  High,  and  round 
about  him  play  the  thunderbolts.    The  idea  of  the 
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thundercloud  is  combined  with  that  of  heavenly 
j  ",••;",- i.V::;\ 

,L;  '  i!'  .'.agery  employed  by  the  same  prophet 
in  the  Vision  of  the  Cheruhim  (Ezk  10)  is  very 
obscure,  and  introduces  a  much  more  complex  idea. 
The  prophet  recognises  them  as  identical  with  *  the 
living  creatures  that  I  saw  under  the  God  of  Israel 
by  the  river  Chebar'  (1020),  referring  to  the  vision 
of  'the  chariot*  in  ch.  I.  These  were  four  in 
number  (1010) ;  they  had  each  four  faces,  '  the  face 
of  a  cherub,  a  man,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle '  (14),  and 
'four  wings'  (21).  As  one  of  their  faces  was  that 
of  *a  cherub,'  and  the  prophet  on  seeing  them 
'  knew  that  they  were  cherubim '  (20),  the  shape  of  a 
*  cherub '  as  of  a  fabulous  creature  must  have  been 
well  kno"\\  •  i  !  1  r  o  u  < p<l .  j  >  *  pular  representations  ( cf . 
1  K  7s0).  "  -  :i.o  i  .n.r,'1.^  ,  the  prophet's  description 
throws  no  further  light  upon  their  shape.  But  pre- 
sumably it  must  have  resembled  that  of  an  ox  (cf. 
Ezk  I10).  He  tells  us  that  the  '  glory  of  the  LORD  ' 
rested  above  'the  cherubim'  (10la) ;  that  their  pro- 
gress was  straight  forward  p) ;  while  they  moved 
not  with  wings  only,  but  with  whirling  wheels,  and 
burning  fire  was  between  them  (6»  7).  We  have  the 
thought  of  the  thunderstorm  connected  with  their 
appearance  in  Ezk  I4 ;  the  noise  of  their  wings 
(I2*)  suggests  the  thunder;  fire  and  lightning 
attend  them  (I18). 

Altogelli.'..  Hi**  (V-i'TssI1-*!*.  though  much  more 
complex  i.  id  inlaid:  ;  'i;  i*  r!  y  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  theprevioi,  >  j ;  •  '  V.  »  »  have  con- 
sidered, presents  no  •  i  o  *  •••••'  :•>•  to  them. 
In  all  probability  it  represents  an  elaboration,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  style  and  character- 
istics of  Ezekiel's  literary  work,  of  the  older  and 
simpler  conception.  The  'cherub/  as  one  of  the 
powers  of  heaven,  in  poetry  impersonated  the 
storm-clouds  that  do  Jr's  bidding;  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  there  are  four  such  c  cherubim,*  correspond- 
ing to  the  four  •.;  •  "  *  e  sky.  In  poetry,  J" 
had  ridden  on  ;  in  the  vision  the 
cherubim  not  only  flew,  but  moved  on  wheels, 
supporting  the  glory  of  3".  In  poetry  the  light- 
nings flashed  before  the  cherub;  in  the  vision 
there  is  fire  between  the  cherubim,  and  'the 
living  creatures }  ran  and  returned  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  r  "i  >"""'  '  '•  "•  . 

#.  The  '•  •  •  ...  •  »•  <r'  the  'cherubim*  occu- 
pied an  important  place  in  Heb.  sacred  art.  (1) 
The  figures  of  two  *  cherubim*  wero  •  *  •  C.  <-•!  ":•> 
mercy-seat  of  the  ark  (Ex  2518'21).  i  i,  -  -i.- :  I;. . 
no  minute  account  is  given  of  their  appearance. 
We  are  only  told  that  their  wings  liftecf  upwards, 
and  were  outspread  so  as  to  cover  the  ark,  and 
that  they  v  •  ie  pu--inl"cl  in  a  posture  facing  one 
another,  hu  !<»oum  r  donn  upon  the  ark — an  atti- 
tude to  which  we  may  suppose  the  apostle  makes 
reference  in  1  P  I12.  They  were  composed  of 
'wrought  |'oY.'  |  o  -:My  hammered  solid  gold  as 
opposed  to  •  ir  <  ii  /oM  "  \s  I  IIP  :i  <iit\r-seat  covered 
by  their  wings  was  only  3  11.  0  m.  (2J  cubits) 
long,  the  figures  of  the  cherubim  were  quite 
small. 

(2)  Figures  of  cherubim  were  introduced  into 
the  veil  or  hanging  screen  which  -op;u,n<  •]  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holie-  (IX  -V>  ').    It 
has  commonly  been  considered  that,  as  the  way 
into  the  Holu^t  was  through  this  curtain,  the 
thought   intended    by   these   representations   of 
cherubim  may  have  been  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  the  guardian  cherubim  who  guarded  *the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life '  in  Gn  3. 

(3)  Solomon's  temple  contained  in  its  Holy  of 
Holies  two  colossal  cherubim,  10  cubits  (or  15  ft. ) 
high,  made  of  olive  wood  and  overlaid  with  gold. 
The  wings  of  the  cherubim  were  spread  out,  and 
measured  10  cubits  from  the  extremity  of   one 
wing  to  the  extremity  of  the  other.    The  Holy  of 


Holies  was  a  cube  of  20  cubits  or  30  ft. ;  and  the 
two  cherubim  touched  with  their  outer  wings  the 
wall  on  either  side,  while  they  touched  one  another 
with  their  outstretched  inner  wings.  ^  The  whole 
span  of  their  four  wings  was  20  cubits,  equal  to 
the  width  of  the  sanctuary.  They  each  therefore 
stood  at  the  same  distance  from  one  another  as 
they  did  from  the  wall  on  either  side  (1  K  6f  '28). 
From  this  description  we  should  certainly  infer 
that  they  had  each  only  two  wings.  In  2  Ch  31'17 
the  same  general  account  is  given  of  the  '  cheru- 
bim *  of  *  image- work  *  in  Solomon's  temple ;  but 
it  is  added  that  *they  stood  on  their  feet,  and 
their  faces  were  toward  the  house,'  by  which  is 
probably  meant,  facing  the  entrance.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  the  smaller  cherubim  which 
protected  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  were  retained 
in  Solomon's  temple.  And  it  may  be  granted  that 
the  height  of  the  Solomonic  cherubim  made  it 
perfectly  possible,  but  scarcely  probable. 

(4)  'Cherubim*  were  introduced,  along  with 
•palm-trees  and  open  flowers,'  into  the  carved 
woodwork  with  which  the  walls  and  doors  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  temple  were  adorned 
(I  K  G'29-32-85).  In  the  description  of  the  'brazen 
sea  *  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  ornamentation  there 
were  figures  of  *  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim  *  (1 K  729). 

From  these  OT  passages  we  can  gather  no  pre- 
cise conclusion  as  to  the  shape  and  general  figure 
of  the  cherub,  according  to  Hebrew  treatment  in 
poetry  and  art.  It  had  wings ;  it  stood  on  feet 
(2  Ch) ;  its  face  was  not  that  of  a  man,  a  lion,  or 
an  eagle  (Ezk  1014).  It  may  have  resembled  an  ox. 
But  we  are  driven  rather  to  suppose  that  its  figure 
was  an  imaginary  one,  like  that  of  a  griffin  or  a 
dragon. 

Whether  its  name  is  of  Sem.  origin  or  not,  is 
a  disputed  point  (see  below).  There  is  not  suifi- 
cient  reason  to  doubt  that  the  original  idea  belongs 
to  the  early  childhood  of  Israel's  religion,  and  is 
thus  related  to  similar  conceptions  in  other  races. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  cherubim  in  the 
passages  we  have  passed  in  review  makes  it  very 
unlikely  that  they  had  been  borrowed  from  other 
countries  or  foreign  religions.  For  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  one  representation  of  a  living 
creature,  which  was  permitted  in  the  construction 
of  the  ark,  the  tabernacle,  t  and  the  temple,  to 
have  been,  derived  from  an  alien  source.  The  fact 
11  '  "•  .  V  r  ••  i  designing  of  the  cherubim  is 
•".•..•  •  without  any  consciousness  of 
tl'.e  viola ium  of  the  second  commandment,  is  in 
itself  an  indication  that  the  ••»  ''•"•••  of  these 
creatures  belongs  to  an  origina1  iv  i  »•::.  '.idea — the 
superstitious  element  of  which  was  destined  to  be 
removed  by  the  teaching  of  J"  worship.  Thus  the 
'cherub*  survived  as  one  of  the  traces  of  a  Heb. 
mythology,  which  was  retained  by  the  prophets 
because  it  icpic&cntcd  pictorially  tne  attributes  of 
the  majesty  of  the  Clod  of  Israel,  andvji-,  employ*  <1 
to  express  more  vividly  the  means  by  which  His 
glory  is  revealed  to  man. 

Besides  the  winged  bulls  familiar  to  us  from  the 
Assyr.  remains,  we  come  across  many  representa- 
tions of  winged  monsters  and  chimaeras  in  the 
oountiios  :ul  joining  Palestine.  Egyp.  religious  art 
i-,  said  10  have  bono\vo<l  from  Syria  the  figure  of 
the  Sefer,  or  Seref  (cf.  the  Heb.  '  seraph ').  Phcen. 
monuments  contain  representations  of  winged 
griffins  guarding  the  sacred  tree  (cf .  a  white  marble 
relief  from  Arados  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre). 
The  famous  monster  represented  on  the  tomb  of 
r  --1  ,.'•  ••  an  Egyp.  king  (c.  B.C.  2100),  gives 
r  I  ••-,  j  .  fiorn  whose  back  issues  a  human 
head,  with  \\ings  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  All 
these  are  attempts  apparently  to  combine  the 
attributes  of  strength  and  swiftness  in  animals 
with  the  intellect  of  man,  in  representation  of  the 
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*  demon*  spirits  (see  Pietschmann's  Gesch.  der  Phon- 
izier,  pp.  176, 177).  To  this  category  1>clonj:s  iii  »U 
probability  the  earliest  Heb.  idea  oftV  t'l'uruiiii... 
Having  been  popularly  associated  with  the  thunder- 
cloud, their  presence  and  form  were  transferred, 
in  the  language  of  Heb.  poetry  and  vision,  to  the 
personal  court  and  attendance  of  J",  whose  presence 
was  i-od.'.iiiM'i1  by  the  voice  of  thunder  (cf.  Ex 
1916,  .  >  -.'  ,  !'.-7718).  They  therefore  bear  a  close 
analogy  to  the  seraphim  (Is  6),  who  personified  the 
lightnings  that  surround  the  throne.  Perhaps  the 
two  groups  of  attendant  beings  are  referred  to  in 
Ps  I043  4. 

The  expression  applied  to  J",  He  *  sitteth  upon, 
or  inhabiteth,  the  cherubim'  (D'anan  atr),  which 
we  find  in  2  K  1915,  Ps  SO1  991,  Is  3716,  is  not  with- 
out difficulty.  ^  The  rendering  *  sitteth  between 
the  cherubim '  is  an  explanation,  not  a  transla- 
tion, of  the  original:  nor  does  it  give  the  full 
meaning  of  the  words.  To  the  Heb.  poet  the 
cherubim  are  not  only  the  attendants  of  J",  but 
the  bearers  and  upholders  of  His  throne.  The 
thunderclouds  are  the  dark  wings  of  these  minis- 
ters of  God.  They  bear  Him  up.  And  to  this,  which 
is  the  picture  presented  by  the  service  of  the  mute 
forces  of  nature,  there  is  an  analogy  presented 
by  the  service  of  God's  people.  Hence  the  earthly 
correlative  to  'thou  that  sittest  upon  the  cheru- 
bim '  is  '  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel  * 
(Ps  22s,  and  see  Cheyne's  note). 

In  later  Jewish  theology  the  cherubim  take 
their  place  among  the  highest  angels  of  heaven. 
Thus  Enoch  speaks  of  the  court  of  the  palace  of 
heaven.  *Its  ceiling  was  like  the  path  of  the 
stars  and  lightnings,  with  fiery  cherubim  between 
in  a  transparent  heaven'  (xiv.  11,  ed.  Charles).  Of 
the  throne  he  says,  '  Its  circuit  was  as  a  shining 
sun  and  the  voice  of  cherubim '  (xiv.  18,  ed. 
Charles).  S-  ,:\i:  .•  of  the  host  of  heaven,  he 
mentions  **>;,,••,  '.  o  ••  of  the  holy  angels,  who  is 
over  Paradise,  and  the  serpents,  and  the  cheru- 
bim '  (xx.  7,  ed.  Charles) ;  and  in  another  passage 
he  speaks  of  *  all  the  host  of  the  heavens,  and  all 
the  holy  ones  above,  and  the  host  of  God,  the 
cherubim,  seraphim,  and  ophanim,  and  all  the 
angels  of  power,  etc.  (Ixi.  10,  ed.  Charles).  Cf.  *  and 
round  about  were  ->ci;»|»liim,  cherubim,  and  oph- 
anim: these  aro  Lliey  \\Iio  sleep  not,  and  guard 
the  throne  of  His  glory'  (Ixxi.  7,  ed.  Charles). 
The  Jews  regarded  them  as  supernatural  beings, 
without  attempting  to  define  them.  Josephus, 
speaking  of  the  cherubim  in  the  temple,  says  none 
could  tell  or  even  guess  what  they  were  like  (r&s 
5£  X€/)ovj3e?s  ovdels  oiroial  TLVGS  ^<rav  Giirew  oi/5£  elKacrat 
Mvarai,  Ant.  VIII.  iii.  3).  Philo,  referring  to  the 
cherubim  over  the  ark,  mentions  that  in  the 
opinion  of  some  they  represented  the  two  hemi- 
spheres (so  Philo  himself,  De  Cherub.  §  7)  j  but  his 
own  preference  was  to  identify  them  with  the  two 
most  ancient  and  supreme  attributes  of  the  Al- 
mighty— the  power  or  creating,  and  the  power  of 
ruling  (^y<i>  8k  &v  iftrot/u  5ijXoO<r^at  5t*  VTTQVQL&V  r&s 
Kal  avwraTb)  duo  TOV  "QvTOS 
Kal  /3a<rtXt/c7jj'.  'Qvofidfa 
Svvajuus  avTOv  0e6s,  KaO*  fjv  £#??j 
r68e  rb  irav' 


tirolycre 


?,    Vit. 


Mos.  iii.  8,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  150). 

ii.  In  NT  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  in  connexion  with  the  ark,  f  above  it  the 
cherubim  of  gloiy  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat' 
(He  98),  where  tlie  expression,  'the  cheiubim  of 
glory,'  conveys  the  special  thought  of  created 
beings  minister! n<:  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  glory.  In  the  Apoc.  they  are  represented  as 
*  living  creatures,'  four  in  number,  full  of  eyes, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round 
gibout  the  throne  of  God  (Rev  46  7).  From  this 


description  it  is  difficult  to  understand  their  exact 
position.  But  ,  -1",  •,  «  "•',.  Jie  words  are  intended 
to  convey  the  A  •  .•»:,•  four  '  living  animals  ' 

upholding  the  throne,  and  facing  outwards  towards 
the  four  quaiters  of  heaven,  and  the  scene  is  de- 
rived from  Ezekiel's  vision. 

Rabbinic  theology  regarded  the  cherubim  as 
youthful  angels,  but  also  as  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  special  group  of  spirits  attending 
the  throne  of  God.  The  s  living  creatures  '  support 
the  throne  at  rest  ;  the  cherubim  bear  the  glory 
of  God  as  it  passes  through  heaven  (cf.  Weber, 
Altsynag.  Palast.  Theolog.  163,  164).  There  is  a 
strange  passage  in  the  treatise  Chagigah  (13b,  i.  25) 
which  has  reference  to  the  cherubim,  and  the 
passages  in  Ezk  1  and  10.  The  passage  concludes, 
'What  is  the  meaning  of  cherub?  R.  Abohu 
said,  It  is  equivalent  to  a  growing  child.  For 
so  in  Babylon  a  young  child  is  called  Kabya. 
R.  Papa  said  to  Abohu,  But,  as  it  is  written, 
The  first  face  was  the  face  of  the  cherub,  and 
the  second  face  was  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the 
third  the  face  of  a  lion,  and  the  fourth  the  face 
of  an  eagle,  this  shows  that  the  face  of  a  cherub 
is  the  same  as  the  face  of  a  man.  There  are 
large  faces,  and  there  are  small  faces  '  (see  trans- 
lation by  Streane,  pp.  73,  74). 

iii.  It  remains  to  mention  the  various  deriva- 
tions which  have  been  given  of  the  word.  (1)  As 
has  been  mentioned  above,  it  was  derived  from 
the  Assyr.  kirubu;  but  apparently  considerable 
Eiicei  taiiii  y  hangs  over  this  derivation.  (2)  Renouf 
«v.7>£/>M,  i>84,  p.  193)  conjectured  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  Egyp.  xeref.  (3)  Gesenius  con- 
nected it  with  a  >Syr.  word  meaning  e  strong.' 
(4)  Others  have  suggested  another  Syr.  word 
meaning  e  to  plough.3  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
impression  that  the  word  must  have  a  common 
origin  with  vptyt  *  griffin,'  *  hippo;;  i  i  fi".' 

But,  for  the  present,  the  etymology  of  the  word 
must  be  considered  doubtful.  The  explanations 
which  were  given  of  the  name  by  the  Fathers 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following. 

Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  240  :   t6£\ei  $t  r& 


Theodorus  ap,  Theodoret,  Qucsst.  in  Gen.  iii.  : 

Xd  xePol>/2i/x  Ka\ei  Tray  rb  bvvarbv  otfrws  X£ 

£irl  rQ)v  xepovfiifJt,  dvrl  TOV  6  Svvar&s  jSacrfX 
Kal,   ^TT^I/  M  xepovfilf*  ^al  faeTaffdij,  dvrl  TOV, 
TroXX^j  irapey&ero  TTJS  dwdftews. 

Jerome,  Comm.  in  Is.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  :  In 
nopluagf  Mino  no'io  I'-J^IPO  legimus:  Qui  sedes 
wiwr  '-ft'  rn'iirn  ,••"/  ^  'ft'  »  ••:  qui  in  nostra  lingua 
inter  jjretantur  SGientias  multitude.  Unde  et  Domi- 
nus  in  auri^se  modum  super  che1  j^"iii  <:•!.' 
sedere  ostenditur.  ...  In  cherubim  «ivuo  ^•,\•.\- 
tur  Dorninus;  in  seraphim  ex  parte  <r.i  is'.i.ir,  <'\ 
parte  celatur. 

Augustine,  Enarrat.  in  Ps  792  [Eng.  801]  :  Qui 
sedes  super  cherubim.  Cherubim  sedes  est  glorise 
Dei,  et  i  1  1  (  c  i  j  1  1  c  !  n  1  1  1  1  Plenitudo  scientiae.  Ibi  sedet 
Deusin  pJdinr.dino  scientise.  Licet  intelligamus 
cherubim  sublimes  esse  coelorum  potestates  atque 
virtutes;  tamen  si  vis,  eris  cherubim.  Si  enim 
Cherubim  sedes  est  Dei,  audi  quid  dicat  Scriptura  : 
Anima  justi  sedes  est  sapientise. 

T>Y.\im-  M.^M  >:•!.,  T/  ,'  <.  inPs  79  [Eng.  80]: 
Kc  '     ''»<).'••    "-  '  /         '         /c?5pt6y  £crTiv 
^e/ct7)X  iraptffTarai.    'E^^ercu  5^  rots  &  roTs  ^"t 
5(rt  ra^T^s  TTJS    irpocr^yopias   durb  TTJS 
<ro<f>la$.      IIX^os  yap  yv&creuis  ep 


These  patristic  explanations  seem  to  go  "back  to 
Philo's  statement  that  the  Greek  meaning  of 
'  cherubim  '  was  '  much  knowledge,'  A  irarpla  f£v 

" 


,  tirlytvbxrts  Kal  &rtcmj/ttf  roXX^  (  Vit.  Mos.  li 
iii.  §  8  ;  Mangey,  ii.  150). 
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LITKRATUBB.— The   subject  is  extensively  discussed  in  the 


h,  and  hia  >iOteb  on  tlie  word  in  Com,  on  Psalins. 

H.  E.  RYLE. 

GHES&LON  ($?;>?).~Near  Kiriath-jearim  on  the 
border  of  Judah,  Jos  1510.  Now  the  village  Kesla 
on  the  hill  N.  of  Kiriath-jearim.  See  SWP  vol. 
ii.  sheet  xvii.  It  is  noticed  in  the  4th  cent.  A.p. 
(Onomasticon,  s.v.  Chasalon)  as  a  large  village  in 
the  Jerus.  district.  C.  K.  CONBEE. 

CHESED  (1^9).— -One  of  the  sons  of  Nahor  and 
Milcah  (Gn  2222  J).  He  is  obviously  here  intro- 
duced into  the  genealogy  of  the  Terahites  as  the 
presumptive  forefather  of  the  Casdim  (DHtp)  or 
Chaldseans.  This  probably  represents  a  different 
tradition  from  that  in  P,  where  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
(i.e.  Casdim)  is  spoken  of  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  Terah  (Gn  11),  Nahor's  father. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  of 
Chesed  is  Uz,  and  that  in  Job  I  the  Casdim  (trans- 
lated Chaldseans)  are  found  invading  the  territory 
of  Uz.  Gn  222U  ^  probably  represent,  in  the  terms 
of  genealogy,  the  supposed  kinship  of  allied  clans 
who  dwelt  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Heb.  tradition 
gives  the  names  of  tribes  identified  with  various 
localities  0m  the  borders  of  the  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. H.  E.  RYLE. 

CHESIL  (!»'»),  Jos  I530.— The  LXX  reads  Bethel, 
probably  for  Bethul,  as  in  the  parallel  passage, 
Jos  194,  and  ^D?  of  MT  is  prob.  a  textual  error. 
(So  Oitf.  Heb.  Lex.  and  Siegfried-Stade.) 

CHEST.— 1.  In  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  certain 
repairs  of  the  temple,  the  priest  Jeho'ada  placed  in 
the  court  (our  authorities  are  net  n<rr«  o-i  a*  to  the 
exact  location;  cf.  2  K  129  '  ,  '2  •;'!»  -J!8,  with 
LXX  in  each  case)  a  chest  (fnx),  in  the  lid  (Heb. 
door)  of  which  a  hole  had  been  bored,  for  the 
reception  of  the  offerings  of  the  worshippers,  as 
recorded  2  K  12*ff-  «H<b.  «)  (LXX  npvrts,  Vulg. 
gazophylacium],  and,  with  variations,  2  Ch  24^ 
(y\u0-<r6KQjj,ov,  area).  The  ark  (of  the  covenant)  is 
also  invaiiably  denoted  by  jhK,  either  alone  or 
with  qualifications  (see  ABK  i).  So,  too,  the  coffin 
in  which  Joseph's  mummy  was  placed  (Gn  502b"). 
The  feature  common  to  all  three  is  J  * 
shape;  the  first  two  certainly,  .  .  !  .  "  . 
probably,  were  of  wood.  TXbxrcr&Ko/uov,  used  by  the 
LXX  translator  of  Chron.  as  a  synonym  of  Ktfiwto, 
is  freq.  employed  by  the  later  Gr.  translators  as  the 
rendering  of  p-,«  in  all  the  three  r.  .-"!"»  r  '"on-  given 
above,  as  by  Aquila  in  Gn  5028,  M,  !  M>  i  ii-»  -o -called 
Targ.  of  Jonathan  also  renders  KDpoAa.  Jos. 
further  uses  it  (Ant.  vi.  i.  2)  to  denote  the  *  coffer  * 
(EV»  iri*  1  S  68ff<)  or  small  chest  in  which  the 
Phil,  prin-  -  "  "'••"'  the  golden  mice,  while  in 
NT  it  is  «  •  ;  ••  Le  cash-box  of  which  Judas 

Iscariot  had  charge  (Jn  12s  132i)).  In  the  temple 
of  Herod,  13  chests  stood  in  the  court  of  the 
women,  to  receive  the  various  lands  of  money  gifts, 
in  shape  resembling  a  trumpet  (if  the  treatise 
Shel^allm  vi.  5  may  be  trusted),  wide  at  the  bottom 
but  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  top,  hence 
called  iti-i^tf.  It  was  into  one  of  these  chests  that 
the  widow  cast  her  slender  offering  (Mk  1241, 
Lk  211). 

2.  In  AV  and  RV  we  find  in  Ezekiel's  inventory 
C2784)  of  the  merchandise  of  Tyre  *  chests  (&w)  of 
rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords  and  made  of  cedar.5 
But  the  sense  'chests'  for  this  word  is  without 
sufficient  support  (see  comm.  of  Cornill,  Davidson, 
Smend),  and  the  word  rendered  '  made  of  cedar ' 
must  mean  'strong,  durable/  so  that  we  should 
probably  render  *  cloths  of  cords  twined  and 
durable.'  A.  R,  S.  KENNEDY. 


CHESTNUT  ^  TREE  (po-$  'armdn, 
plat  anus).  —  'Armdn,  is  mentioned  twice  in  OT ; 
once  as  one  of  the  trees  in  which  Jacob  *  pilled 
white  strakes*  (Gn  3037),  and  set  them  before  the 
flocks  at  the  watering  troughs,  and  again  as  one  of 
the  trees  with  which  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  sym- 
bolical of  Assyria,  is  compared  (Ezk  31s).  The 
chestnut  tree,  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Rabbis 
and  of  AV,  is  not  indigenous  in  any  part  of 
Syria  and  Pal,,  and  does  not  succeed  in  cultivation. 
It  has  probably  never  grown  there  except  as  an 
exotic.  The  plane  tree  of  LXX,  Vulg.,  and  RV, 
Platanus  Owentalis,  L.,  on  the  contrary,  giows 
everywhere  by,  and  in,  watercourses,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  trees  of  the  country.  It  has  a  trunk 
which  is  often  6  to  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  50  to 
100  ft.  high,  spreading  branches,  and  large  palmate- 
lobed  leaves.  The  monoecious  flowers  are  in 
pendulous,  spherical  heads,  the  fertile  becoming  as 
large  as  a  small  walnut.  The  name  *arm6n  signi- 
fies naked,  and  probably  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  outer  layers  of  bark  scale  off  as  in  the 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  leaving  a  smooth  surface. 
When  peeled,  it  would  leave  a  white  streak.  Plane 
trees  grow  in  Mesopotamia.  Chestnut  trees  do 
not.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
'armdn  is  the  plane  tree.  It  is  called  in  Arab.  dilb. 
In  Sir  2414  wisdom  is  compared  to  a  plane  tree 
by  the  water.  G.  E.  POST. 

CHESULLOTH  (n&p?o),  Jos  1918.— The  same  as 
Chisloth-tabor,  Jos  1912.  A  place  on  the  border 
of  Zebulun.  Now  the  ruin  of  Iksdl  at  the  foot 
of  the  Nazareth  hills,  in  the  fertile  plain  W. 
of  Tabor.  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  (Onomasticon,  s.v. 
Chasalath)  the  site  was  known  as  near  Tabor,  but 
it  was  also  wrongly  identified  with  Achshaph  (see 
Onomasticon,  s.v.  Acsaph  and  Achaseloth).  The 
ruin  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  cemetery  of  tombs 
apparently  mediaeval.  See  S  WP  vol.  i.  sheet  v. 

C.  R.  CONDEK, 

CHETH  or  HETH  (n).— Eighth  letter  of  Heb. 
alphabet,  and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psalm  to 
designate  the  8th  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins 
with  this  letter. 

CHEZIB,  Gn  385.— See  ACHZIB. 

CHIDE.— To  chide  (past  *  chodes)  is  to  wrangle ; 
then  to  scold  or  sharply  rebuke ;  so  Ps  1039  *  He 
will  not  always  c.'  (an).  Cf.  Ps  1818,  Pr.  Bk.  To 
chide  with  is  to  wrangle  with  one,  have  an  alterca- 
tion with  one ;  so  Gn  3138  *  Jacob  was  wroth,  and 
chode  with  Laban,'  Ex  172W*(RV  'strive'),  Nu  20<*, 
Jg  81  (aU  an).  Chiding  as  subst.  occurs  Ex  177 
*  because  of  the  c.  of  the  children  of  Israel '  (an, 
RV  *  striving ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

CHIDON  ()T5).— The  name  ace.  "So  1  Ch  139  of 

the  threshing-floor  where  Uzzah  was  struck  dead 
for  rashly  touching  the  ark  (see  UZZAH).  In  2  S  6s 
the  name  is  given  as  Nacon,  which  Budde  con- 
siders to  be  a  less  probable  reading.  No  locality  has 
ever  been  iden  titied  with  either  name.  The  view  has 
been  advanced  that  C.  is  the  name,  not  of  a  place, 
but  of  the  proprietor  of  the  threshing-floor,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  him  with 
Araunah  or  Ornan  the  Jebusite.  (See  further 
Driver  and  Wellh.  on  2  S  6e.)  K  M.  BOYD. 

CHIEF*— i.  In  old  Eng.  as  in  modern,  '  chief ' 
was  both  a  subst.  and  an  adj.;  but  in  AV  (though 
it  is  the  tr.  of  some  twenty  Heb.  woids,  all  substs.) 
it  is  holdom  if  ever  a  substantive.  The  Oxf.Eng* 
Diet,  quotes  as  a  subst.  the  occurrence  of  *  c.'  in  Nu 
3;{0  and  Ps  10588 ;  but  even  these  are  not  certain 
instances.  If  *c.'  were  a  subst.  in  Nu  380,  then 
in  £32  *  Eleazar  shall  be  chief  over  the  chief  of  t-he 
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Levites,'  the  plu.  would  be  used,  *  over  the  chiefs  ' 
(D^frW,  BV  '  pnnces3),  there  being  no  example  of 
the  sing,  used  tor  the  pluial.  It  is  prob.  that e  c.'  is 
an  adj.  with  *  men 3  understood.  In  Ps  10536  *  He 
smote  also  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land,  the  c.  of 
all  their  strength/  the  Heb.  (nw>»  lit.  c  beginning,' 
the  common  word  for  '  first-fruits')  is  the  same  as 
in  Am  61  *c.  of  the  nations3  and  68  *the  c.  oint- 
ments,' where  the  word  is  clearly  an  adj.  in  the 
one  case,  and  probably  in  the  otner.  Cf.  Lk  II15 
'the  c.  of  the  devils'  (%tcw,  EV  'prince'),  with 
141  '  one  of  the  c.  Pharisees '  (Hpxpv,  EV  * one  of 
the  rulers  of  the  P.').  Hence  when  EV  gives 
« chiefs'  for  AY  'chief,'  as  'the  chiefs  of  the 
Levites'  2  Ch  359,  «  the  chiefs  of  the  priests '  3614, 
Ezr  8^*- 29a  105,  it  introduces  a  plu.  not  found  in 
AV,  and  a  word  of  doubtful  application. 

ii  'Chief  is  given  as  tr.  of  1.  ro'sk,  'head,' 
esp.  in  the  phrase  '  c.  of  the  fathers '  (EV  ( heads 
of  the  fathers'  houses '),  on  which  see  Kyle  on  Ezr 
1s  and  ait.  FAMILY.  In  Ezk  38a  s  391  ro'sh  is 
taken  by  EV  as  a  proper  name,  Eosh  (wh.  see). 
2,  KoMn^  'priest,'  icftiiin^  LO  David's  sons  (2  S 
818)  and  to  Ira  the  Jaime  1*^0 ''),  is  mistranslated 
*c.  ruler9  (EV  *  priest'),  after  the  gloss  of  the 
Chronicler  (1  Ch  1817).  See  Driver,  Notes  on 
Samuel,  on  2  S  818  and  art.  PRIESTS.  3.  In  Pr  1628 
'alltiph,  (f]iVx,  fr.  [^K]  cleave  to)  is  tr.  'chief  friends/ 
evidently  fiom  a  recollection  that  'alltiph  also 
means  '  duke '  of  Edom  throughout  Gn  36,  and  in 
Ex  1515,  1  Ch  I51-  *»w«;  and  in  Zee  125- 6 '  gover- 
nor' (EV  'chieftain')-  But  in  the  latter  sense 
'alldph  is  best  taken  from  'eleph  ($$), '  a  thousand/ 
that  is,  'leader  of  a  thousand,'  'chiliarch,'  Dr. 
Murray  (Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.)  thinks  this  passage  in 
Pr(163*  'awlii-peii'i  -"i.  'Jiii  ihc.  frienda ')  has  sug- 
gested the  $001.  'cii'-i  i :i lunate,  as  'They're 
very  o.  wf  ane  anither.'  &  In  Is  149  '[Hell] 
stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  c,  ones 
of  the  earth,1  the  Heb.  for  *  c.  ones '  is  'attudim 
(D'-nns),  lit.  'he-goats,'  here  as  the  leaders  of  the 
nock ;  Cheyne  (after  Kay),  '  bell-wethers.'  See 
Chevne  in  loc.t  and  cf.  Zee  10s. 

111.  In  NT  'chief  renders  &wm>  (Lk  II18  EV 
*  prince,'  14:1  EV  'ruler5);  fyyort/Aevoi,  leaders  (Ac 
15a2);  and  irpcoros,  first  frequently.  In  Ac  1612 
'  Philippi,  which  is  the  c.  city  of  that  part  of 
Macedonia/  chief  city=capital,  metropolis  (cf.  1  Ti 
mbscr.);  but  it  is  a  mistrans.,  for  Amphipolis 
was  the  c.  city  of  that  part  of  M.,  Thessalonica 
being  the  c.  city  of  the  whole  province.  Here 
Trp&ros  must  mean  '  first/  that  is,  first  to  be  reached 
in  the  direction  St.  Paul  came :  RV  '  a  city  of 
M,,  the  first  of  the  district.'  For  Chief  Priest 
eee  PRIEST  ;  and  for  *  Chief  of  Asia/  Ac  19* 
'certain  of  the  c.  of  Asia'  ('Acrtapx^  B. V  f  chief 
officers  of  Asia/  EVm  '  Asiarchs '),  see  ASIARCH. 

iv.  When  c.  lost  its  obsol.  sense  of  supreme,  and 
was  weakened  into  *  leading'  (cf.  Am  6*  'anoint 
themselves  with  the  chief  ointments  '=choice), 
comparison  became  possible.  c  Chief er '  is  not 
found  in  AV,  but  *  chief est '  occurs  1  S  S29  922  217, 
2  Ch  3233,  Ca  510,  2  Mac  1315,  Mk  1044,  2  Co  U5 1211 
(both  'very  chief  est/  Gr.  tirep\la,j>),  1  Ti  miser. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CHILD,  CHILDREN  (ij&  p).— The  Heb.  lan- 
guage has  a  rich  variety  of  words  adapted  to  the 
different  stages  by  which  infancy  passes  into  ^  man- 
Lood  and  womanhood.  This  weal  i  h  of  <1  <  -»o  r  i  ] » I  i  on 
indicates  the  importance  of  what  i-  draw  ibed.  No 
word  in  the  Bible  contains  so  much  of  God's  good- 
ness and  human  happiness  as  is  found  viap*)0'l  up 
in  the  word  'child.'  Most  of  these  association-, 
are  common  to  the  human  family  everywhere  and 
in  all  ages ;  some  are  Oriental,  a  few  are  special 
to  Israel.  (See  BIRTHRIGHT,  CIRCUMCISION,  KE- 

DEMPTION.) 

1.  Children  as  gifts  of  God  and  tokens  of  divine 


favour.  — The  desire  to  possess  children  has  always 
been  a  marked  feature  of  Oriental  life.  Eachel 
spoke  as  the  mother  of  her  people  when  she  cried, 
4 Give  me  chikhen,  or  else  I  die'  (Gn  301).  This 
desire  gives  their  chief  value  to  the  tombs  of  saints 
and  '  .'  v  *"  shrines  of  modern  Syria. 
The  ^  •,  ..  •  ••  .irries  with  it  a  vow  to  do  or 
give  something  in  honour  of  the  saint  appealed  to. 
In  the  same  way,  but  with  a  wiser  devotion, 
Hannah  went  to  the  tabernacle  of  God,  and  after- 
wards named  her  child  Samuel  ('  God  hath  heard '), 
and  surrendered  him  to  the  Lord's  service  (1  S  ln* 20). 
To  this  devout  recognition  is  due  the  fact  that 
while  many  names,  such  as  Isaac,  Manasseh,  Moses, 
Ichabod,  were  suggested  by  some  incident  or 
anxiety  of  the  hour,  and  names  of  females  were 
often  taken  from  objects  of  beauty  in  nature,  such, 
as  Deborah,  Esther,  Rhoda,  many  others  con- 
tained the  name  of  God,  or  an  attribute  of  God,  as 
Elimelech,  Athaliah,  '  .  Q  »,-••»••  "i  *  Arabs 
we  have  Shikri  ('my  ,  •,,  :  •  '  *  '  •.  -i  (saldh- 
ed-din'  '  '  .  ",  "  3)/Abd-ul-Hamid(s  servant 
of  the  N  ,,  ^  at-Ullah  (* grace  of  God'). 

For  the  same  reason,  Oriental  feeling  is  rather 
against  the  observance  of  birthdays,  as  it  seems  to 
turn  the  sense  of  f avoui  into  an  •       "     <"*,,*• 
In  a  life  so  full  of  uncertain 
seemed  safer  to  be  humbly  tha  s         •''•'• 

to  appear  elated  by  a  possession.  Nothing  is  more 
dreaded  or  dialiked  by  an  Oriental  parent  than  to 
have  a  child's  healthy  or  1  .""  *  ,•  • .  ;  •  <•  -com- 
mented upon  without  t  ."  .  •  .»  s  -v  •:  ed  to 
God  in  the  same  breath.  The  mention  of  the 
divine  name  is  understood  to  avert  the  curse  of  the 
evil  eye.  Children  are  '  th"4  liorUairo  of  th-j  LOT-I  ' 
(Psl273),  and  in  Arabic  -al'tinuou  TnoycicM'ioiicd 
to  as  '  the  guarded  ones/ 

2.  Parental  and  filial  affection. — Child-life  has 
always  been  the  great  emblem  of  what  appeals  to 
human  affection  and  responds  to  it.  With  the 
young,  love,  that  in  the  ordinary  lives  of  men  is 
often  the  hireling  of  selfish  interests,  is  always  a 
free  and  independent  instinct.  The  child's  natural 
assurance  that  it  must  be  so  with  all,  appears  amid 
sordid  commonplaces  and  surrendered  ideals  as  a 
remembrancer  of  Eden,  and  a  type  of  what  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  meant  to  be  (Mt  18*  1914).  The 
Bible  is  throughout  a  "book  for  the  families  of  men, 
and  finds  the  fulfilment  of  all  its  teaching  in  the 
life  of  the  Sinless  Man.  Its  references,  especially  to 
child-life,  are  so  simple  and  realistic  that  in  read- 
ing them  one  forgets  the  antiquity  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  Land  is  here  in  very  close  affinity  with 
the  Book,  for  the  strength  of  the  family  affections 
is  the  brightest  feature  of  Oriental  h  fc1  *  The  in  f  ant 
in  the  ark  of  bulrushes  cries  like  a  child  of  to-day 
on  beholding  the  strange  face  of  his  deliverer 
(Ex  2s).  Again,  in  2  K  4W  we  have  a  child's  re- 
peated cry  of  pain,  the  instinctive  appeal  to  the 
father,  and  the  resource  of  a  mother's  comforting 
and  care.  Isaiah  takes  note  of  the  first  words  a 
child  learns  to  lisp  (Is  84),  and  Naaman's  flesh  be- 
comes 'like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child'  (2  K  514). 
Solomon  reveals  his  own  wisdom  in  revealing  the 
strain  that  could  be  put  upon  the  love  even  of  a 
degraded  mother.  David  cries  over  his  rebellious 
yet  still  beloved  son,  *  Would  God  that  I  had  died 
lor  thee !'  (2  S  1883).  The  cruelty  to  their  infants 
was  one  of  the  experiences  that  made  it  impossible 
for  the  captives  to  forget  Jerusalem  (Ps  137*). 
Such  an  experience  was  in  its  turn  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  oppressors  of  Israel 
(Nah  3W).  The  transmission  of  suffering  to  the 
innocent  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  was 
one  of  the  mightiest  intimidations  of  the  moral 
law  (Ex  34:7).  llagar  could  not  boar  to  sit  alone 
and  watch  the  last  unconscious  movements  of  her 
dyino-  child  (Gn  21W).  '  When  my  children  were 
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about  me }  (Job  295),  was  a  touching  summary  of 
vanished  happiness.  Amos,  seeking  to  picture  the 
day  of  ruin  that  Israel  was  precipitating  by  whole- 
sale corruption,  could  find  nothing  more  expressive 
of  all  that  was  bleak  and  bitter  and  unbearable 
than  *  the  mourning  of  an  only  son '  (Am  810). 

It  was  in  ^  such  a  prepared  cradle  of  family  ex- 
perience, with  its  tenderest  ties  of  affection,  and 
folds  of  life's  sweetness  and  sorrow,  that  the  gospel 
of  the  unexpected  and  ui'«i>ea  liable  gift  was  laid. 
'He  gave  his  oiily->£,>  u*r-  Son'  (Jn  316);  'He 
spared  not  his  own  Son  (Ko  832). 

3.  The  importance  of  the  parental  position. — 
Mingled  with  the  natural  affection  of  parents  to- 
wards then  children,  was  the  fact  that  their  posses- 
sion meant  increase  of  dignity,  influence,  and 
wealth.  This  is  shown  In  the  preference  for  male 
children.  In  the  home-circle,  daughters  might  be 
as  affectionate  and  as  much  beloved  as  sons,  but 
in  the  expansion  and  continuance  of  the  family 
name,  in  the  holding  of  '.  •*  acquisition 

of  wealth,  and  generally    •         '  to  worldly 

prosperity,  sons  and  not  daughters  were  the 
precious  gifts  of  God.  The  former  especially  were 
the  olive-shoots  -  >  •••  "\  •  up  from  the  roots  of  the 
parent  stem  (Ps  i^a  ,.  o.j.ence  the  forfeiture  and 
reproach  connected  with  childlessness,  and  the 
rejoicing  over  a  man-child  bom  into  the  world. 
In  Syria  the  paternal  position  is  so  important 
that  the  father  usually  ceases  to  be  called  by  his 
own  name,  and  receives  that  of  his  firstborn  SOB, 
as  Abu-Yuseph  (*  father  of  Joseph  ')•  If  a  middle- 
aged  man  haB  no  son,  courtesy  often  gives  him  a 
fictitious  paternity,  and  styles  him  Abu-' Abdullah 
('father  of  'Abdullah ').  The  son  might  also  be 
known  by  the  father's  name  as  a  sort  of  surname. 
Thus  David's  full  name  was  David  Jesse,  or  ben- 
Jesse  (*son  of  Jesse').  It  was  quite  unusual  for 
the  son  to  receive  in  circumcision  the  name  of  the 
father  until  late  in  Israel's  history  (see  Gray,  Heb, 
Prop.  Names,  2  IF.).  The  father  was  still  alive, 
and  needed  as  yet  no  memorial,  but  a  son  often 
received  the  name  of  a  grand -parent,  to  keep  alive 
the  name  of  the  departed,  and  with  the  name  to 
inherit  his  gifts  and  graces  of  character.  The  later 
custom  appears  in  Lk  I59  '  They  would  have  called 
him  Zacharias,  after  the  name  of  his  father/  The 
authority  of  the  parents  over  their  children,  and 
overall  «>!j  •••.  •;  •  for  their  welfare,  was  com- 
plete and  ,,•••;.  _  One  of  the  commandments 
was  devoieu  to  lais  lelationship,  and  one  of  the 
death-penalties  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  to  meet 
the  case  of  filial  disobedience  (Dt  2120).  Hence 
the  solemnity  of  the  charge  against  Israel  (Is  la), 
and  the  deep  meaning  of  tne  confession,  '  I  am  no 
mo:<>  uoi  !K  to  be  called  thy  son'  (Lk  1519). 

4.  //«•;  ''•••/. — Given  a  life  with  little  change  in 
its  outward  conditions,  and  with  a  law  that  con- 
trolled every  detail  of  life,  it  followed  that  time 
would  be  an  intensifier  of  the  parental  features. 
Among  the  Arabs  the  epithet  '  dog J  has  for  its 
climax  4son  of  a  dog.'    As  one  of  their  proverbs 
states  iV'  p?ol»Ym,   'If  the  father  be  onion  and 
the  mo:li(r  ;rn:h'',  how  can  there  be  sweet  per- 
fume?'   When  ban!  asked  the  young  slayer  of 
Goliath,  ' "Whose  son  art  thou,  young  man?'  (1  S 
1758),  the  question  would  not  only  reveal  the  family 
of  David,  out  also  account  in  pnrt  for  the  courage 
he  had  shown.     Hence  the  me  rirnmal  ion. -3,  *  Ye  are 
the  children  of  them  that  killed  the  prophets' 
(Mt  2381) ;  *  If  ye  were  Abraham's  children,   ye 
would  do  the  works  of  Abraham '  ( Jn  889) ;  and  the 
defence, '  Ho  wean  Satan  cast  out  Satan?'  (Mk  3s8). 
So  Ezk  182,  Ac  1310  etc. 

5,  Spiritual  sense  of  father,  son,  brother. — The 
use  of  the  word  son  in  a  fig.  sense  carries  the  three 
chief  meanincs  of  the  literal  use,  namely,  (1)  affec- 
tion, (2)  obedience,  (3)  likeness.    By  these  signifi- 


cations we  must  interpret  '  sons  of  the  Highest,' 
( children  of  belial,5  '  son  of  peace— perdition— dis 
obedience — the  commandment.'  The  new  creature 
born  of  the  Spirit  receives  new  preferences  and 
powers  for  the  new  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  Timothy  and  Onesimus  as  his  children ; 
and  St.  John  finds  his  chief  delight  in  the  fact 
that  his  children  walk  in  the  truth.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  is  an  assemblage  of  all  that  the  children 
should  be  and  do  and  expect  in  order  to  please 
their  Father  in  heaven.  In  the  - f  ""  ""  >  'call 
no  man  your  father  upon  the  eai  /  :  •_;» ,,  the 
allusion  was  most  likely  to  a  formality  of  ecclesi- 
astical homage,  like  the  salutation  *  Rabbi '  of  v  8 
Among  the  Syrian  Christians  it  is  customary  tc 
salute  the  priest  as  Abtina  ('our  father3). 

In  the  East  the  family  is  always  reckoned  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  chief  or  oldest  representa- 
tive. Those  whom  he  calls  children  are  brethren. 
Thus  the  women  of  Bethlehem  said,  *  There  is  a 
child  born  to  Naomi '  (Ru  417).  This  custom  gave  a 
vital  and  affectionate  largeness  of  meaning  to  the 
word  'brother.'  When  Christians  seek  to  realise 
the  brotherhood  that  belongs  to  the  society  of  the 
redeemed,  the  most  effective  way  is  found  to  be  a 
return  to  Bible  thought  and  Oriental  custom, 
namely,  united  service  to  the  Head  of  the  family, 
devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  See  also 
FAMILY;  and  for  Children  of  God  see  GOD, 
CHILDREN  OF.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

GHILEJLB  (3^3).— The  second  son  of  David  by 
Abigail,  the  wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite  (2  S  3a). 
In  1  Ch  31  he  is  called  Daniel,  while  the  LXX  in 
Sam.  has  AaXovid,  which  is  also  given  by  A  in 
1  Ch;  but  B  reads  Aa/m^X.  Wellh.  considers 
that  3$p?  is  only  a  variant  for  mVs,  a  bye-form  of 
3^>3,  and  therefore  not  unsuitable  for  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  Caleb.  A  comparison  of  the  Heb 
text,  in  which  the  last  three  letters  of  Chileab  are 
repeated  in  the  following  word,  favours  the  reading 
of  the  LXX,  which  would  correspond  to  the  Hob. 
"&1  or  tofri  (Delaiah),  cf.  1  Ch  324  2418,  Ezr  280=Neh 
762,  Neh  610,  Jer  3612*  *.  J.  F.  STENNINQ. 

CHI  LION  and  Mahlon  were  the  two  sons  of 
Elimelech  and  Naomi,  r-  '•  ,  'V-  of  Bethlehem- 
judah,  who  migrated  as ,  ,  .  •  •  j,  :  • » the  country  of 
Moab  in  consequence  of  a  famine  *  in  the  days  when 
the  j  udges  judged '  (Ru  I1- 3).  They  married  women 
of  the  Moabites,  Mahlon  marrying  Ruth  and 
Chilion  Orpah  (Ru  410),  and  after  a  sojourn  of  ten 
years  in  Moabite  territory  died  there.  (Chilion = 
pjp  'wasting  away'=KeXato»>,  XeXacw?,  LXX  B. 
Mahlon =pi?nj?  *  sickly '=MaaXwy,  LXX,  Mahalon, 
Vulg.,  as  if  the  Heb.  was  originally  read  fi^cp? 
to  connect  the  name  with  the  hiph.  ptcp.  of  n^.) 
Neither  of  these  names  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible.  Jesse  is  called  an  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem- 
judah  in  1 S 1712.  The  two  names  occur  in  varying 
order  in  Ru  la  and  40,  so  that  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  as  to  which  was  the  elder.  The  Targ. 
on  1  Ch  422  connects  them  with  the  Joash  and 
Saraph  of  that  passage.  H.  A.  REDPATH. 

CHILMAD  (-B^?)  occurs  in  Ezk  27s8  at  the  closa 
of  the  list  of  nations  that  traded  with  Tyre.  The 
name  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Aram,  form  of 
Charmande,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates  mentioned 
1,\  X-noiN.M  (An  tit.  i.  5.  10).  George  Smith 
ul"fj  •,!••.  < '  iiliniu!  v'nis  the  modern  Kalwadha 
near  Baghdad.  The  LXX  reads  "Ka.pfjt.dv,  which  is 
perhaps  iLf  '••ox.  of  Carmania in  S.  Persia.  None 
of  these  CUM  •<,imi-  has  irr.uli  jjiobability.  .After 
Asshur  (which  there  is  no  r<-a^oii  to  -nnno-e  1110:1  r* 
anything  else  than  Assyria)  we  should  certainly 
expect  a  country  rather  than  a  town,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  list  an  important  and  well-known 
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country.  The  Targ.  seems  to  have  read 
('all  Media').  But  the  best  suggestion,  after  all, 
is  perhaps  that  of  Joseph  Kimchi  (adopted  by 
Hitzig  and  Cornill),  who  reads  the  word  nobs, 
explaining  :  *  [Asshur  etc%  were]  as  those  accus- 
tomed to  come  to  thee  with  their  merchandise,' 
It  is  to  he  noted  that  the  Heb.  has  no  *  and  '  before 
Chilmad.  The  whole  verse,  however,  shows  traces 
of  textual  derangement.  J.  SKINNER. 


GHIKEAM  '=,—.  jrpaJ.-P'iolM.lMy  the  son  (el 
I  K  27)  01  'i,-  •  /.!  i.'i  1  1  ne  G-ileauiie,  who  returned  with 
David  from  beyond  Jordan  to  Jerus.  after  the  death 
of  Absalom  (2  8  19311-).  Ace.  to  Jer  4117  (J£er§  0,793),  C. 
would  seem  to  have  erected  a  caravanserai  near 
Bethlehem  for  the  benefit  of  those  travelling  from 
Jerus.  to  Egyp^t  ;  others  suppose  that  the  inn  was 
named  after  him  as  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
infer  that  C.  received  some  land  near  Bethlehem 
from  David.  See  BAKZILLAL  J.  F.  STENNING. 

CHIMNEY  —  In  Hos  13s  '  as  the  smoke  out  of 
the  c.,'  the  Heb.  is  'arubbah  (n;nN),  a  lattice,  hence 
a  latticed  opening  in  a  room  whence  the  smoke 
escapes.  But  in  2  Es  64  [all]  *  c.J  is  the  tr.  of  Lat. 
caminus,  the  very  word  from  which  c.  comes  ;  and 
the  meaning  is  not  the  flue  or  vent,  hut  the  fire- 
place or  oven,  *  or  ever  the  chimneys  in  Sion  were 
hot'  (RV,  after  Syr.,  'or  ever  the  footstool  of 
Sion  was  established3).  This  is  the  oldest  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  Tug.,  and  is  found  as  late  as 
Goldsmith.  Of.  .Milton,  U  Allegro,  111— 

*  Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength/ 

And  Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village,  235— 

*  While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  shew, 
Banged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CHINNERETH  (ir^?).—  A  city  (Dt  317,  Jos  II2,  in 
latter  spelt  Chinneroth,  1985)  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (Nu  3411,  Jos  123  1327),  the 
OT  designation  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  site  of 
the  town  is  uncertain,  hut  it  follows  Rakkath 
(probably  Tiberias),  and  may  have  "been  in  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret  (cf.  1  K  1520). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

CHIOS  (y  Xfoy)  was  a  large  island  which  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  situated  in  the 
T'.vap  Sra  off  the  Ionian  coast,  still  called  Scio 
(MM)!*!  ii;'  to  the  Italian  form),  about  32  miles 
Ion;;  i  'ONI  N.  to  S.,  and  in  breadth  varying 
from  18  to  8  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  channel  of  varying  width,  which 
at  its  narrowest  (about  5  miles  across)  is  blocked 
by  a  group  of  small  islands.  The  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  sailed  from  Troas  to  Patara  (on  his 
way  to  Jerus.)  passed  through  this  channel  as 
it  sailed  S.  from  Mitylene;  and  it  anchored  for 
a  night  on  the  Asian  coast  opposite  the  island, 
and  thence  struck  across  the  open  sea  S.  to 
Samos  (Ac  20lff).  The  voyage  of  Herod  by  Rhodes, 
Cos,  Chios,  and  Mitylene,  towards  the  Black 
Sea,  described  by  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  ii.  2,  affords  an 
interesting  compini-ori  ^  itli  that  of  St.  Paul.  The 
channel  is  ^  01  \  ]-i«  \  uio-qni*.  The  chief  city  of  the 
island,  beaimy  the  -.'imp  name,  is  situated  on 
its  E.  coast,  towards  the  S.  end,  ^  probably 
facing  the  point  where  St.  Paul's  ship  lay  at 
anchor.  The  island  is  rocky  (esp.  in  the  broader 
N.  part)  and  unproductive,  except  that  it  was 
famous  for  its  wine,  and  its  gum  mastic  has 
been  a  source  of  trade  and  profit  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer; 
and  a  much  stronger  body  of  tradition  speaks  in 
favour  of  it  than  for  any  of  the  other  claimants. 
Like  Cnidus,  Cos,  Cyzicus,  Ilium,  Samos,  Smyrna, 


Mitylene,  and  many  other  cities  of  the  province 
Asia,  C.  had  the  rank  of  a  free  city,  which  im- 
plied merely  that  in  certain  respects  it  was  ad- 
ministered according  to  native  law,  while  other 
Asian  cities  were  administered  according  to  Rom. 
law.  W.  M.  RAMSAY. 

CHISLEY,     AV     Chisleu    (ijppa,     Se^ei/Aoi?    B, 
1,  Neh  I1,  XacreXerf  Zee  71).     See  TIME. 


CHISLON  (ptaj  '  strength/  Xa<rXt6i>).—  Father  of 
Elidad,  Benjamin's  representative  for  dividing  the 
land  (Nu  34*  P). 

GHISLOTH-TABOR,  Jos  1912.— -See  CHESULLOTH. 


CHITHLISH  («H?rp),  Jos  1540,  in  AV  Kithlish.— 
A  town  in  the  Shephelah  of  Judah.  The  site  is 
unknown. 

CHITTIM  (i  Mac  I1 85)  for  KITTDS. 

CHIUN.— Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both 
Luther  and  our  AV  have  this  word,  it  has  con- 
tinued, even  to  our  own  time,  to  be  an  open  question 
among  English  and  German  scholars  whether  jra 
is  a  common  or  n  711  oj  v  *  'loun.  If  it  were  the 
former,  it  would  s>.^±i,*\  i'i-'  litter  or  pedestal  on 
which  the  image'.*.  ,i  <.O.L\  was  earned  in  cere- 
monial :  :<><  M  [see  illustrations  in  Perrpt  and 
ChipiezB  C/uuawa  and  Assyria,  i.  75,  ii.  90]. 
Ewald  maintained  this  view :  t  |i*3,  gestelle9  von  pan 
stellen  mit  dem  *  als  zweitem  Wurzellaute/  W. 
R.  Smith,  too,  held  that  a  *  pedestal'  was  meant 
(Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  400).  The  balance  of  opinion 
however,  preponderates  in  the  other  direction. 
Chiun  is  obviously  parallel  to  Siccuth  (RV),  or 
rather  Saccuth  (Assyr.  SaJc-kut] :  if  the  one 
is  the  name  of  a  deity,  so  is  the  other.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  very  strange  if  the  prophet  spoke  of 
the  litter  rather  than  of  the  god  carried  on  it. 
Ka-ai-va-nu  JSchrader,  KAT  p.  443;*  cf.  SK 
1874,  p.  327)  is  the  Assyr.  name  of  the  planet  and 
I1,1!"-  i\\  •*•  "\  QJ.  ,urn,  who  was  credited  with 
i!!J  .  •»  "V  :•:  1 1."  •:('(  -.  In  Arab,  and  Persian,  Saturn 
i-ij.i'-il  s.j  i:>i  s'lin  name.  Rawlinson, Phoenicia, 
p.  26,  *;-'f!Vfi!p  of  1\  Immigration  of  Phoenician 
gods  i-ho  li.o  1  ;-\;  •;  M  pantheon,  says  that  this 
deity  found  his  way  there  under  the  name  Ken. 
T'  r  •  * "  .  ""  phrase,  c  your  star-god/  falls  in 
i  •  ..  bis  interpretation.  The  evidence 

of  t  lie  \'SS  is  discordant.  Aq.  and  Sym.  have  xi°vv 
[Jer.  says  chiori].  The  LXA*Pcu0dr.  ;i  -'o-ni;  f-'-r: 
of  Kat<fidvt  The  Targ.  and  Pesh.  n  pio-.ii'.r  ii(k 
Heb.  The  Arab,  has  Raphana ;  Vulg.  imaginem. 

With  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  only  passage, 
Am  526,  where  this  deity  is  spoken  of,  there  can  DC 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  threat :  *  But  ye  shall  take  up 
Sakkuth  your  king,  and  Kaivan  [or  KdvUn]  your 
star-god,  your  images  which  ye  have  made  for 
yourselves,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  go  into  exile.' 
Wellhausen,  Die  Kl.  Proph.  p.  83,  argues  that  this 
threat  must  be  a  later  addition,  seeing  that  the 
Israelites  of  AmosJ  day  were  not  clidi^wiLlo  with 
the  worship  of  Assyr.  gods.  The/'-/*/*  <>.'  ihe  word 
has  struck  many  students  as  anomalous.  An 
! *t ;  'i '  <  •  • :  *  f  \ :  1 r  nation  has  recently  been  advanced. 
\  :.•••{•.  *  i"  ,•  •  to  the  fact  that  its  vocalisation  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Siccuth  [nap,  jv?],  Dr.  C.  C. 
Torrey  says :  *  It  seems  to  me  pretty  certain  that 
for  the  form  of  these  two  names  in  our  present 
text  we  are  indebted  to  the  misplaced  wit  or  zeal 
of  the  Massoretes.  It  is  the  familiar  trick  of  fitting 
the  pointing  of  one  word  to  the  consonant  skeleton 

*  Schroder,  in  the  above-cited  passage,  states  that  Sakkut  it 
another  name  for  Adar  or  Adrammclech,  and  that  as  A-tar~ 
Father  of  Fate,  so  Sak-knt=IIead  of  Decision,  both  words  being 
of  Accadian-Sumenan  origin. 
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of  another,  as  in  niriB%  thn,  nsin,  and  so  on.    In 
this  case  the  pointing  is  taken  from  the  word 
skiqquz,  "abomination."' 


J.  TAYLOR. 


CHLOE  (XXfy),  mentioned  only  in  1  Co  I11.—  St. 
Paul  had  teen  informed  of  the  (o-x^ara)  dissen- 
sions at  Corinth  ford  T&V  XAo9js,  i.e.  prob.  by  some 
of  her  Christian  slaves.  Chloe  herself  may  have 
been  either  a  Christian  or  a  heat  lien,  and  may  have 
lived  either  at  Corinth  or  at  Ephesus.  In  favour 
of  the  latter  is  St.  Paul's  usual  tact,  which  would 
not  suggest  the  invidious  mention  of  his  inform- 
ants' names,  if  they  were  members  of  the  Corinth- 
ian Church.  A.  ROBERTSON. 

CHOBA  (Xw|5(£),  Jth  4<,  Chobai  (Xw/Serf),  Jth  154*  a, 
noticed  with  Damascus.  —  Perhaps  the  land  of 
Ho  can. 

CHOKE,—  Death  by  ?**•  •"•:•  is  not  now  de- 
scribed as  *  choking  ';  s  •.  '•.  ^  -•  *  the  herd  .  .  . 
were  choked  in  the  sea,'  Amer.  RV  changes 
'  choked  '  into  '  drowned  '  ;  but  RV  retains,  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  in  tr.  of  irvlyv.  '  Choking  '  occurs 
Sir  514  *  from  the  c,  of  fire  '  (d.irt>  miy^ov  irvpfa). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CHOLA  (XwXrf).  —  An  unknown  locality  men- 
tioned in  Jth  154. 


CHOLER  (Gr.  xoAfya,  Lat.  cholera],  bile,  is  used 
in  Sir  3120  37s0  in  the  sense  of  a  disease,  *  perhaps 
cholera,  diarrhoea'  —  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.  (xo\tyat  Rv 
'colic')?  &nd  in  Dn  87  II11  in  the  sense  of  bitter 
anger  (*nn).  Both  meanings  are  old,  and  belonged 
indeed  to  the  Lat.  cholera  as  early  as  the  3rd  and 
4th  cent.  J.  HASTINGS. 


CHORAZIN  (TR  Mt  II21  Xo/»Jfr,  Lk  1013  Xw/ttjfr  ; 
TTrWH  always  Xopctfefr)-  —  A  town  situated  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the  W.  of  the 
Jordan.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
It  was  a  'city'  f-rAXw),  and  therefore  possessed  a 
synagogue.  Our  Jbord  laboured  in  it,  as  is  shown 
by  His  mention  of  it  in  Mt  II21,  Lk  1013.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  Josephus,  but  the  Jews  long  after  the 
time  of  Christ  praised  the  superior  quality  of  its 
wheat  (Bab.  TaL  *Menahoth*85  A).  Jerome  (c.  A.D. 
400)  locates  it  at  two  miles  from  Capernaum,  but 
says  that  it  was  deserted.  Beyond  these  meagre 
notices  the  place  has  no  history.  Thomson  (1857) 
found  a  ruin  called  Kerazeh,  which  from  its  location 
and  the  oo  i  •  o:1  \  ncc  o:  names  he  thought  was 
the  site  o.'  (!•'•>  \/  \\.  V%  ;'-<  «i  (1866)  examined  and 
described  the  remains  at  this  place,  and  confirms 
the  identification  of  Thomson.  This  view  is  now 
generally  accepted.  The  ruins  are  of  some  import- 
ance, the  entire  stonework,  walls,  columns,  and 
ornamentation  being  composed  of  black  basalt 
rock.  A  short  paved  road  ran  from  the  town  to 
the  great  caravan  road  leading  past  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  Damascus.  S.  MERRILL. 

CHORBE  (Xo/>^,  AV  Corbe),  1  Es  5la=ZACCAi, 

Ezr  29,  Neh  714. 


CHOSJOOEUS*  —  In   1   Es  9» 

A,  or  Xexrd/Aaoy  B,  takes  the  place  of  ftyotf,  the 
reading  of  the  parallel  passage  Ezr  1081  (see 
SIMEON,  No.  2).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Gr. 
reading  is  due  to  a  copyist's  error,  <  -;»•  (  u.T  i  -<•<  IMIT 
that  the  three  proper  names  that  ic  OM  rur-roii  m 
the  text  of  Ezra  are  omitted  in  1  Es. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 
CHRIST.—  See  JESUS  CHBIST,  and  MESSIAH. 

CHRISTIAN  (Xjmnwfo,  Ac  II28  2628,  1  P  4W).— 
The  name  borne  by  the  c  followers  of  Christ  '  in  all 
ages  and  countries  from  NT  times. 


I.  Place  and  date  of  origin. — According  to  the 
account  in  Ac  II26  the  first  to  have  the  name 
applied  to  them  were  the  members  of  the  church 
at  Antioch*  This  fact  is  especially  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts  in  a  manner  which  shows 
that  he  attached  great  significance  to  it.  The 
evangelising  work  in  the  city  of  Antioch  was* 
being  carried  out  by  men  of  Cyprus  and  Gyrene 
(i.e.  by  Hellenists),  and  though  perhaps  not 
directed  to  Gentiles  who  had  no  previous  con- 
nexion with  the  -\\\\\ o  1:0  (for  we  can  scarcely 
substitute  "EXAi?z>as  ror  h\\yvi<rrds  in  face  of  the 
MS  evidence;  see  Westcott  and  Hort,  N.T.  in 
Greek,  In  trod,  ad  loc.),  yet  on  more  liberal  lines 
than  hitherto.  In  Antioch,  too,  was  established 
the  first  considerable  church  outside  Palestine. 
The  mother-church  of  Jerus.  was  not  slow  to 
recognise  the  importance  of  these  events.  Barnabas 
was  sent  to  guide  and  control  the  new  community, 
and  the  result  of  a  year's  work  in  co-operation 
with  his  chosen  partner,  Saul,  was  that  they 
4  taught  a  great  multitude,  and  the  disciples  were 
called  Christians  first  in  Antioch.'  We  cannot 
fix  exactly;  the  date  of  this  *  whole  year J  (v.26),  but 
it  is  certainly  before  the  Herodian  jus-oc  :"<m  of 
44,  and,  to  judge  from  the  expressions  ox  \ .-:  1J  (fr 
rafrrats  raus  Ji/dpcus,  KO.T*  tKstvov  rbv  xcupdv),  not  very 
long  before  it;  perhaps  between  40-44,  which 
leaves  room  for  the  possibility  that  the  words  T^TIS 
<-7<*j>ero  lirl  KXavSiov,  'which  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Claudius,'  in  v.28  may  imply  that  Agabus* 
prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

The  objections  made  to  the  statement  of  Ac  II28  are  based 
ultimately  upon  the  theory  which  discredits  the  authority  of 
that  book  as  a  comparatively  late,  document.  If  we  regard  the 
Acts  as  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  the  account  it  g'i<  -  of  /  <  oi  „.« 
of  the  name  'Christian'  is  invested  with  the  i.*.  oi ,  \  »  e<  r«- 
temporary  evidence,  which  cannot  lightly  be  set  aside  on  account 
of  .  •  i  '  «'  ""•"*.  The  objections  which  have  been  raised 
on  'i  ••  .  fficulties  may  be  gathered  under  three 

hej  s  '.•,'•  ,  His  Life  and  Work,  i.  94,  footnote, 
Eng,  tr.  1873)  says' that  the  termination  is  Latin,  and  seems  to 
think  that  the  name  arose  in  Eome.  The  termination  ianua 
was  used  in  Latin  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  to  denote 
'  followers  of '  (e.g.  *  Csesariam,'  Hist,  Bell.  AJr.  13 ;  *  Pompeiani/ 
Caesar,  Bell.  Civil,  iii.  44  etpass),  and  acquired  this  meaning 
from  the  adjectival  sense  'belonging  to/  which  the  form 
already  possessed,  although  it  was  very  seldom  used,  e.g. 
Tamphihana  doxnus  (from  '  Tamphilus '),  Nep.  Att.  xiii.  2; 
Csesarianum  bellum,  it),  vii.  1 ;  Catomana  familia,  Cic.  ad  Q. 
Frat.  iv.  vi.  5 ;  Miloniana  tempora,  Balbus  ap.  Cic.  K  <*.  Alt, 
ix.  7,  B  2.  The  adoptive  names  in  -ianus  are  not  parallel  because 
the  V  in  these  cases  belongs  to  the  stem  of  the  gentile  name, 
e.g.  JSmilianus, ^Em  1;  ,->.  ?'>  "a1,  ilK'i.  I3«.  ,r  wa  i^  ",«i1  The 

jii1.  i  >•  <•'!-»  •» "if  uiiicoi.i1"  'MI  !'i  i  .1  i»  o;  it  -  ]»  •  --J.  'Jut  as 
r,  i"  -  "<.i  i  .  r»,  IV)ir-p.  rn,  re  «<  re  V'oiiii  .-*•  used 
thrc  "  i"  •  »"«."  Tt  -«i  r«  •*  '  •;••',  *  -  » 
the  ri  •,(•  <  •  •  -  v  » ,o  v1  n  'i  ••* 

ont          •     :.i       "       !      -  •   •  •  il  •«,.,,'          • 

hav«    •  , 
thos     : 

Aj«y0/.  The  theory  that  this  -/«v«r  is  a  native "'  Asiatic  type J  of 
termination  is  not  borne  out  by  the  instances  quoted,  in  which 
either  the  *i*  belongs  to  the  stem,  e.g.  'Artwof  ('Ar/a)  *S*ft- 
Y.  :  ^«;li  ,-\  cf  \\  o  uorclc  ore  !i«:o  ii  i"  LT!I  10  lisno  been  copied 
i!  "i  me  I'm  <•  'ii  -a  on  JJ  i  i-io  ••^-{.•it-ea  quoted  above 
s  >,<,u  i'idi.  *  •  i  '  'i(r.\ui  f-oin  iiie  I^t.n  *  p  Ji<»r,  .he  termma- 
'i  *)»<MII  t  o,  •*  IM  o  .,-'•»  .11  C«n  ok(.iriij  tit'  *"!oi(>  there  is  no 
iiOvi«-.-.i  i  ion-  "•  -;.  jo  •  "irno  \g,fT.u*re  u  1?  »MI  origin. 

l^'-.V  <.>jocn  to  Ac  Li-r>  'hnr  we  fl-wi  no  trace  of  the  word 
Christian '  in  contemporary  literature  until  the  time  of  Trajjaik 
J?M  uuti'  the  Xcr'vfan  pjrsocntion  the  sectcai  scarcely  have 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  Roiran  literary  dass,  and  from 
the  yeai  Cl  to  the  tune  of  liaji.n  the  extant  literature  is  ex- 
tremely scanty,  and  so  in  both  cases  we  are  not  justified  in 
arguing  ex  stlentio.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  passages  m 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  furnish  us  with  an  indirect  argument 
that  the  name  was  known  and  used  in  Borne  in  the  year  64. 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  44)  says,  'puos  .  .  ,  vulgus  Ohristianos 
appc'lahat  Auctor  nominit,  ejus  Christus/  etc  The  imperfect 
1  appe'labat '  is  bjgnificant  when  -we  remember  that  Tacitus  was 
probably  hung  in  Komo  in  61,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
Nc-<  P  ,1-1  pers-OsMT  on.  It  is  quite  probable  that  he  is  recording 
a  r.ic  ;ip,s.aTic'«  wr  ch  he  remembered  in  connexion  with  these 
events,  viz.  that  the  word  'Chnstiani'  was  in  everybody*! 
mouth,  and  he  somewhat  naturally  believed  Chnst  Himself  to 
have  been  the  author  (auctor)  of  the  name.  Suetonius,  writing 
only  a  year  or  two  later  than  Tacitus,  also  introduces  the  name 
'Christian!'  into  his  reference  to  this  persecution  (  " 
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*>«<TI".  I1     "Jip™'**«»J^s  Qhristiam,  genus  fc    ' 

•  «    »   c  •  !, "  vi  •  ,.    Some  have  found     . 

an  early  use  of  the  name  in  the  supposed  occurrence  of  the 

word  in  an  inscription  at  Pompeii,  ».«.  dating-  before  A.D.  79. 

(GIL  iv.  679),  which  is  merely  a  few 

.   *  •  •      •      ,     '  *  a  wall,  cannot  be  deciphered  with  any 
(    «    ,  rs-EISTIANI"  >,'"•'•.     "    •    •».  d  before 
the  E  are  two        .   -         '"••-•»,•      ,  ' .    «E).    If 

they  are  mea  .  •    •   y          ;iitetdis- 

^       »      ^,      J         '"V-  ri       <™*i  ^r  il~  -  ^JjQjg  •>  <•  -      -• 


-ncertainas 

.  See  V.  •  •'        iv.l25ff. ; 

,•,•!.•    ,"    '/  .f     ',•      '  .btttdrr  S>tl?Ht<!8ch.  Moms^m.  645, 
;..  ,'t  •     .  i  .  '  '  •"  •'.   Ch)  Vtf'/iU'r/oj'/.  p.  3i. 

Eq'uaUy  indecisive  is  the  mention  of  the  name  in  Joseph-tie 
(Ant*  XVIII.  iii.  3),  tiftrt  rs  MV  T£V  'Kpta"ri»vS»  «JTO  vouda 
ASMV  MX  IriAfflrff  r&  <pyA<>».  _  This  86  •'     '         <"  <  "     •> 


suusumuin  ot 


•  ,  all  until  it  occurs  in  a  quotation  toy  Euse- 
•'      :   ;  ~  .    T  <,-  ,-.  ••  ,)  •••,-,  *•  <»  ;      .>"*>• 


'-'/  -i'('>  tribmt,  1661;  0  *-,  '•/•»    •*>  '."  •  v  i  ,  •'. 

'«r.  ffcnVi,  '  *••"}>;  ^  '•  >  •'  •  •  ,  '  ,/'*>  "  '"•<•*: 
t'it-jn  i*-'{0'rit-o\r.  '-'Art  'I  /i"'rr/i«i:i"jiili.l^'!i/  .T>; 
:.  /  /j  (r»»iltitf:hrim>t  IfCj.i;  SrrisnT,  •r/,/:<  .  ••  "l,>r,  ) 
s)  it  A.  "Li!>«-ii,s  .-.'vk*  no  'I'-ITP  01  b1.  fa-  'i  h^iblVs,  a-ul 
•vdvc'i  of  ti;t»  v  i  oi*:  ho  'j  <>'  I'u'  ear!  osi.  C»'.r  -r  s.r  s  i  .  v.1*  ««.:,"  i 
He  regards  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  name  as  probable,  but  is 
not  inclined  to  data  it  earlier  than  the  last  decade  of  the  1st 
cent.  But  even  if  we  aet  ttside,  as  he  does,  the  evidence  of 
Acts  and  1  Peter,  thia  silence  explains  itself  from  the  fact  that 
the  name  arose  in  aon-Chriatian  circles,  and  was  for  some  time 
confined  to  them. 

II.  By  whom  was  the  name  invented?  —  Here  we 
are  left  without  direct  evidence.  Tlie  %/M?/«iT(o-ai 
(EV  *were  called')  of  Ac  II2*5  might  be  used  in- 
differently of  a  name  adopted  by  oneself,  or  given 
by  others  (see  Thayer,  JY27  Lex.  *.t?.).  But  there 
a«re  certain  hints  winch  furnish  some  clues. 

(a)  The  Christians  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it  of 
themselves,  at  any  rate  within  the  apostolic  period. 
They  called  themselves  *the  brethren' 
Ac  142  151S,  Ko  1614  etc.),  *the  disciples' 
Ac  II28  135a  2030),  'the  saints*  (ol  &ym>  Ko  1615, 
1  Co  U\  Eph  I18  etc.),  'the  faithful'  (ol  irurrol,  Ac 
1045,  I  Ti  4s-  ia),  'the  elect'  (ol  <kAem>J,  Mt  24s2, 
Mk  13*3,  2  Ti  210,  1  P  I1),  'the  way'  ft  tote,  Ac  98 
'Christians.'  I 


199.2s  2422)j 


In  the  only 


passage  in  which  this  is  »;>;>:.  KMI  ^  r  «»i  true  (1 
416),  'as  a  Christian'  is  j/Hr.iii1  ^.'  is  'as  a  thief,' 
'as  a  murderer,*  which  shows  that  the  writer  is 
speaking  for  the  moment  from  the  point  of  view 
or  the  heathen  persecutor.  St.  Paul  (Ac  2S29) 
seems  even  to  avoid  using  the  name  'Christian,' 
which  Agrippa  had  employed,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  the  periphrasis  rotovros  QTQIQS  ical  tyd>  efyw.  It 
is  not  prolbable,  then,  that  we  must  look  to  Chris- 
tians themselves  for  the  invention  of  this  title. 

(b)  Nor  is  it  much  more  probable  that  the  Jews 
invented  it.  Tlse  onl\  <l:i  oct  iiJJ  rno  by  v  M<  1j  1  hey  call 
'; 


theChristui'i**  in  X'.!;  «>  I  liat  01  N  a.^\\>  -.  ioc,'  Na/H  rones' 
(Ac  245).  Elsewhere  they  speak  of  them  as  ^  afy)e<w 
a(5ri?,  'this  sect*  (ib.  2822j  cf.  2414).  On  one  occa- 
sion, indeed,  we  find  the  word  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Jewish  king  Agrippa  (Ac  S628).  But  Agrippa 
had  spent  a  peat  part  of  his  life  in  Horn,  circles, 
and  was  ^peaking  on  this  occasion  at  Csesarea 
before  a  Horn,  audience.  It  is  too  much  then  to 
infer  from  this  passage  that  the  word  *  Christian  ' 
was  in  use  among  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  strong  d  priori  improbability  that  the 
Jews,  even  in  irony,  would  call  the  new  sect 
'followers  of  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  One'  (6 
Xpwrfo). 

(c)  More  probably  it  is  to  the  heathen  populace 
of  Antioch  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
name.  It  was  amongst  the  populace  (*  vulgus,'  in 
Ioc.  cit.)  that  Tacitus'  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
word  in  Kome.  It  was  (next  to  the  Jews)  the 
heathen  populace  whose  notice  was  first  attracted 
VOL,  i.  —  tc 


by  the  Christians.  And  their  notice  was  attracted 
to  them  as  tin,  ->-(.<",c-3  w-  .>f  ere  Christos,  This 
name  was  '!>-<*ys  i:r  ,Lic.r  I  ->s.  It  was  the  name 
in  which  tl  ey  ve^baisEiycr;^^88  816 1048,  Ja  27 *). 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Antiochenes, 
hearing  that  this  Christos  had  been  alive  not  more 
than  fifteen  •- .  -  \i r,,  ,,-'  ,-V  !•••""•  W...»  -the 
XptffTiwot.  We  must,  nowever,  leave  room  tor  the 
i*r-'"  "I1 ;  I1", i  '!•  •  word  may  have  originated  in 
v  .••;  -  ",  s'-f  suite  of  the  legatus,  i.e.  in  the 

»'V.     , ',•    -    ,,'•.;      :  :.,,i  •••e( i :  ';.   .^  an  official 

name.  Inougn  we  1  IN:*  >.  "; ;  •:!::£  -A-uich  would 
bring  the  Christians  /ro  i  "only  u';"'>.c  this  class 
in  Antioc! .  '•  "•.'  **,  "  in  other  towns,  yet,  in  our 
complete  •;  ••  .  (  the  relations  between  the 
Christians  and  tMs  otticial  class  in  Antioch  at  the 
time,  this  might  easily  be  the  case  without  our 
knowii  ^  nT.\ 4  M':^-  of  it. 

III.  /i";/y  ffprc'tt*  of  the  name* — We  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  overestimating  the  attention 
which  the  Christian  body  attracted  in  Antioch  at 
the  time  when  the  name  was  invented.    The  tfxXo* 
lKav6$,  *  much  people,'  of  Ac  11s8  might  be  almost 
unnoticeable  in  so  large  a  metropolis  as  Antioch, 
and  the  arrival  of  another  new  teaching  would 
easily  escape   observation  in  a  great  centre  of 
thought, where  all  the  religions  of  the  world  jostled 
with  one  another.    St.  Luke,  writing  at  a  time 
when  the  name  had  become  famous,  assigns  to  its 
origin   an   !":iy>iif.  ;ro    reflected   from  its  later 
history.     E<>  i-    wr.i:'i;r   also   from    within    the 
Christian  circle,  to  which  the  name  would  be 
familiar  long  Vf<:i  o !'  - 1:  ,-;''"(M:  in:  jbeeame  general. 
But  though  <•;:?  .':!:•«  ,   i  riiJ'y  IMS  in  its  s)-"jri,ii!'n^ 
to  that  quarter  of  the  city  where  the  C:ir:M.ars 
had  settled,  it  must  have  spread  very  quickly 
V;  JM«U  \.  I  ioch  to  all  jmrts  of  the  empire  whither 
'  • ' :  i  -   K  •  i . !  \  had  made  its  way.    Less  than  twenty 
» *  ,;•*•  "liu?1"  its  birth  we  hear  it  mentioned  in  the 
feom.  official  circle  at  Ceesarea  as  a  familiar  word, 
whoso  -ijrMfK'afior.  was  too  well  known  for  it  to 
need  iiit  ro,-'  lien  ioa  r>r  explanation  (Ac  2628).    A  year 
or  two  later  it  is  in  common  use  among  the  popu- 
lace of  Kome  (Tac.  Ioc.  cit>),  and  not  far  from  the 
same  date  St.  Luke  indirectly  implies  that  the 
name  has  become  famous  (II25).    St  Peter,  writing 
probably  between  64-67  from  Kome  to  the  Christian 
communities  in  Asia  Minor  (IPS13  I1),  assumes 
that  it  is  quite  well  known  over  all  that  district 
(ib*  418).     From  the  correspondence  between  the 
younger  Pliny  and  the  emperor  Trajan  in  112-113 
we  find  that  it  is  by  that  time  equally  familiar 
to  members  of  the  official  bodies  in  Kome  and 
Bithynia.  Finally,  in  the  Tpnalian  Epp.,  A\  riiten  in 
the  first  or  at  the  beg.  of  the  sexiond  decade  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  we  find  for  the  first  time  that  the  Chris- 
tians have  accepted  the  name  and  use  it  amongst 
themselves  (e.g.  Eph*  II34,  Rom.  3,  Ptfticarp  T). 

IV.  Significance  of  the  name* — St.  L\i  ku  evident  ly 
wishes  to  connect  the  origin  of  the  name  with  the 
final  departure  of  Christianity  from  merely  Jewish 
ideals  and  the  dawning  consciousness  of  this  fact 
in  the  Gentile  mind,    it  is  then  fair  to  ask,  '  What 
were  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  new  sect  to  those 
who  first  used  the  word  Christian  ? '    If  it  did  not 
originate  as  a  sarcastic  jeu  d'esprit,  it  very  soon 
came  to  be  used  with  a  contemptuous  ^iiiiivation. 
It   occurs  with  an  implk'uiion   of  scoin  in  the 
mouth  of  Agiippa,  'With  but  little  iHTs^in  ion 
thouwouklcbt  fain  make  me  a  Christian   (Ac  :2»rV 

*  Many  editors  take  this  passage  as  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
name  'Christian.'  The  expiession  r2  SvofAA  rtvcs  i#f  nv» 
xa,Xi7*  is  a  Hebraism  which  occurs  many  times  in  the  LXX  The 
Heb.  equivalent  denotes  that  the  person  whose  name  is  'called 
over '  a  thing-  possesses  the  rights  of  ownership  m  it.  See  esp. 
2  S  1228  '  Lest  I  take  the  city,  and  my  name  be  called  upon  it ' 
(EVm),  and  the  note  of  Driver,  ad  Ioc  (Heb.  Text  oj  Sam.)* 
The  allusion  in  Ja  2?  is,  then,  more  correctly  referred  to 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  (see  Mayor,  Ep.  of  St.  Jamts,  ad 
Ioc.).  See  also  art.  CALL. 
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From  1  P  we  leap  that  in  heathen  mouths « Chris- 
tian' was  •  '  (uivalent  to  *  malefactor ' 
(415'  _16,  ef .  ,  » •  were  the  reasons  for  this 
malice  and  contempt  ?  They  were  perhaps  mainly 
four. 

(a)  The  object  of  the  Christians'  worship  was  a 
crucified  man,  *  unto  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and 
unto  Gentiles  foolishness*  (1  Co  I23).  Compare 
the  contempt  expressed  in  the  Palatine  graffito, 
probably  of  the  2nd  cent.,  representing  a  Christian 
v.  or-ihipi  ini;  a  itinciiied  man  with  an  ass's  head. 

(h\  The  Cl:r.-riMii»»  themselves  were  'not  many 
wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble3  (t'6.26),  but  «base'  and  *  despised'  (ib.^). 
Many  of  them  were  slaves  (Eph  6s,  Col  322,  I  P  218, 
1  Co  721). 

(c)  There   was   much    in    heathen    social  life 
which,  even  if  innocent  in  itself,  suggested  associa- 
tions offensive  to  Christian  scruples  (1  P  48* 4,  1  Co 
81"28,  Ho  141"23).    Again,  it  must  have  caused  many 
heart-burnings  and  domestic  strifes  when  the  new 
religion  made  its  way  into  families.    Hence  arose 
the  hatred  of  Christians  as  morose  and  unsociable 
Puritans. 

(d)  Besides  merely  holding  aloof  from  heathen 
society,   Christians  were  fearlessly  outspoken  in 
condemnation  of  its  vices  and  idolatry  (Eph  21"8 
419,  Ko  I18"32).    The  secret  consciousness  that  such 
condemnation  was  not  at  bottom  unfounded,  em- 
bittered the  heathen  world  still  mo:o  u<',um^  its 
self -constituted  censors.    From  this  iiamsi  it  was 
"but  a  short  step  to  the  fabrication  of  slanders 
(I  P  212  316),  and  such  charges  found  a  shadow  of 
support  in  the  mystery  with  which  the  Christians 
invested  their  acts  of  worship.    At  the  same  time 
the  proofs  of  their  world- wide  organization  gave 
them  the  aspect  of  a  secret  society  banded  together 
against  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  day. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  corrupted  form  'Chres- 
tianus3  the  Apologists  applied  the  word  to 
themselves  as  the  'good  '  (x/>7?<n-o/).  The  word 
X/otorfo,  though  known  to  the  Greeks  as  an  ad- 
jective, was  not  used  as  a  proper  name  except  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  *  Messiah.'  Xprja-rts,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  tolerably  familiar  name.  Hence 
arose  the  corruption  (probably  towards  the  middle 
of  2nd  cent.)  into  XpycrrLavol.  Suetonius  (Claud.  25) 
uses  *  Chrestus J  for  *  Christus  * ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  connected  the  name  with  *  Chris- 
tiani,'  \\  liicli  n  ppoiirs  (JVVro,  16)  without  any  variant 
reading  'dire-Hum.'  H  appears  as  'Christiani1 
also  in  Tacitus  and  Pliny  (loc.  cit.).  Justin  Martyr 
plays  on  the  double  name  (Ap.  i.  55  A),  foov  ye 
<?*  row  &V&/JULTOS  roi>s  Karijyopovwas  fj.SX\ov  jcoXdjtiv 
<J0e/Aere.  "X.pi<rrtavol  y&p  elvai  KO/rvfyopo^fieOa'  rb  Si 
Xprjorbv  fjLLffetcr&ai  oft  dtKaiov.  Cf .  Tert.  Ap.  3,  *  cum 
et  perperam  Chrestianus  ii«.-.  :•'"  ',."  a  vobis 
(nam  nee  nominis  certa  est  '::<•  •  «•  |  ••!  »  vos)  de 
auavitate  et  benignitate  compositum  est.J 

LlTKWATtTRX.-    71.    \.  T.ip'-'liM,  ff'/f'r  -li'l    fr^JH  II  *i//  II  fiff  i  7'/'o"  >U 

Gwrattch  tie*  CA/-W-7./i«WMi.<*,  .,"  II;  /•  •',  In,  I  H(;  ,r  i  '*L 
t.v.  'Christ';  I  r»l'i.oo!,  I."  '.  Fathers,  1880,  Ignatius,  i.  pp. 
415-419;  Keim,  Aus  dem  Vrchrigt.  Essay  vi.,  ffragmente  aus 
der  r6m»  Verfolgung,  1 1, '  Das  neronische  Verbrecnen  und  der 
C  i  -,  » i-  i'Mi ' ;  C.  r.  n.»M,  V«'"- 1  Christenverfolg. ;  Ramsay, 
r/iii  •  'i  i.i  j.Vi."  nu  L't.  ;J.JY  ^ j/frw, m )  S.  C.  GAYFORD. 

CHRISTOLOGY.— The  purpose  of  this  article 
i«  to  reproduce  the  conception  of  Himself  and  of 
His  relation  to  God  left  by  Christ  in  the  minds 
of  His  earliest  followers ;  and  then  to  estimate  the 
truth  and  worth  of  this  conception.  For  this 
inquiry,  we  fortunately  have,  in  the  NT,  abund- 
ant materials.  We  there  find  various,  and  in 
great  part  independent,  witnesses  speaking  to  us 
from  the  first  and  second  generations  of  the  fol- 
loweis  of  Christ,  and  comprising  some  who  stood 
in  close  relation  to  Him. 

L  1.  The  undisputed  and  well-attested  genuine- 


ness of  some  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  thte 
probable  genuineness  of  the  others,  make  these  the 
best  starting-point  for  our  inquiry.  For  in  them 
we  have  a  secure  platform  on  which  we  may  stand 
firmly,  and  from  which  we  can  survey  the  entire 
evidence.  We  shall  then  consider  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  writings  attributed  to  the  Apostle 
John. 

mi  ,»••  *•--  /  M* """  -'les  we  notice  the  profound 
:»v','!«rv  .  v.  ,  ^,  Paul  bows  before  Christ  as 
in  the  presence  of  One  incomparably  greater  than 
himself  or  the  greatest  of  men.  There  is  no  com- 
parison of  Christ  with  other  men,  and  no  trace  of 
familiarity,  or  of  that  sense  of  equality,  which  no 
differences  of  rank  or  ability  can  altogether  efface. 
But  there  is  everywhere  a  recognition  of  the 
honour  of  being  a  servant,  or  indeed  a  slave,  of  so 
glorious  a  Master. 

St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ,  e.g.  in  Ko  I4  510, 
1  Co  I9,  Gal  4%  as  the  Son  of^  God,  using  this  term 
as  a  title  of  honour  distinguishing  Him  even  from 
the  adopted  sons  of  God.  In  Ko  83,  and  again 
in  v.82,  he  calls  Him  God's  own  Son  whom  He  sent 
into  the  world  and  gave  up  on  behalf  of  us  all. 
This  last  passage  suggests  a  comparison  with  a 
human  father  who  gives  up  to  peril  or  death  his 
own  son  to  save  others  who  are  not  his  sons.  And 
this  comparison  dominates  the  whole  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  NT  about  the  death  of 
Christ.  It  implies  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God 
in  a  sense  not  shared  by  other  men.  Now  the  word 
son  suggests  derivation  of  one  person  from  another. 
And  the  term  Son  of  God  given  to  Christ  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  distinguishing  Him  from  all  others, 
suggests  irresistibly  that  He  is  derived  from  the 
Father,  but  in  a  manner  differing  in  kind  from 
that  by  which  we  sprang  from  the  Creator's 
hands. 

In  Eo  325  St.  Paul  teaches  that  God  gave  up 
Christ  to  die  in  order  to  harmonise  with  His  own 
justice  the  justification  of  those  who  believe  in 
Christ.  This  implies,  not  only  that  among  a  race 
of  sinners  Christ  is  sinless,  but  that  in  moral 
worth  He  is  equal  to  the  whole  race  for  which  He 
died.  In  Ko  515'10  Christ  is  contrasted  with 
Adam  as  the  second  and  greater  Head  of  the  race. 
This  gives  to  Him  a  unique  superiority  to  all  the 
generations  of  men. 

In  Ro  216  we  read  that  'God  will  judge  the 
se  ,'  '  Y  •  ••f  men  through  Jesus  Christ' ;  and  in 
2 ' "  • .»  .-.:'..  writes  that  himself  and  all  others 
'must  needs  appear  before  the  jadgnionf-scat  of 
Christ.*  Similar  teaching  is  attributed  to  St.  Paul 
in  an  address  recorded  in  Ac  1731.  In  1  Th  416 
we  read  that  at  the  voice  of  Christ  the  dead  will 
rise;  and  in  Ph  321  that  by  His  mighty  power 
He  will  transform  the  lowly  todies  of  His  servants 
into  the  likeness  of  His  own  glorious  body. 

In  Col  I16,  a  document  wnich  we  may  accept 
with  complete  confidence  as  written  by  St.  Paul,  we 
read  that  in  Christ,  and  through  His  agency,  and 
for  Him,  all  things,  even  the  successive  ranks  of 
angels,  were  created;  that  He  is  earlier  than  all 
things ;  and  that  in  Him  all  things  have  their  unity, 
or  *  stand  together.' 

All  this  proves  decisively  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pupil  of  Gamaliel,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  stood 
infinitely  above  men  and  angels,  in  a  portion  of 
unique  aignity  and  unique  nearness  to  God.  Tins 
must  be  accepted  as  wen-attested  historical  fact. 

2.  We  turn  now  to  another  group  of  documents 
differing  widely  from  the  Epi&tlcs  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Those  ucre  accepted  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd 
cent,  all  round  the  Mediterranean  as  written  by 
the  Apostle  Matthew,  and  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
friends  of  apostles.  The  First  Gospel,  as  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  theological  standpoint 
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of  St.  Paul,   is  specially  valuable  in  the  inquiry 
before  us. 

Throughout  the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  find  Christ 
making  for  Himself  claims  •  •  •  •  "  ."•  : 

homage  constantly  paid  to  H" 
St.  Paul.  In  Mt  517  the  youn&  .  ,•  ,  ,  ,  •  ^  -, 
reth  announces  that  He  has  come,  not  to  annul 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  complete  and 
fulfil.  In  ch.  II27  He  asserts  that  He  alone  and 
those  taught  by  Him  know  God.  He  calls  to  Him- 
self all  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  and  promises 
to  give  them  rest  by  laying  upon  them  ms  yoke. 
Yet  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart.  And  no  one  resents  these  strange  assertions 
as  involving  undue  <:--.:  v  \  •  i 

As  in  the  Epistles-  »».>•.''»,  ;,  so  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  Christ^  is  called,  in  a  special  sense,  the  Son 
of  God.  This  title  is  given  to  Him  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  at  His  baptism,  in  Mt  317,  Mk  I11,  Lk  S23; 
and  His  claim  to  it  is  the  question  at  issue  in  His 
temptation.  The  S«»PC  nupni  M  title  is,  as  narrated  in 
Mt  1618,  given  to  Mi  MI  ny  Si.  Peter,  and  is  accepted 
by  Christ  at  an  important  tT::n:ii^-i«c3rit  of  His 
teaching.  Its  meaning  is  expounaea  by  Christ  in 
the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard  in  Mt  2183'41,  Mk 
121'9,  Lk  209"w ;  where,  after  the  ill-treatment  of 
his  servants,  the  master  sends  his  son,  thinking 
that,  whatever  the  vinedressers  have  done  to  them, 
they  will  reverence  him.  Christ  here  claims  to  be 
as  much  above  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
above  Moses  and  Isaiah  and  John  the  Baptist,  as 
the  master's  son  is  above  the  highest  of  his  ser- 
vants. The  same  contrast  is  found  in  He  38*6, 
where  Moses  is  called  a  faithful  servant  in  the 
household,  and  Christ  a  Son  over  the  household. 
That  this  comparison  is  found  in  these  four  docu- 
ments, one  01  them  so  different  from  the  others, 
reveals  its  firm  place  in  the  thought  of  the  apos- 
tolic Church.  It  implies  clearly  that,  to  the 
Vi !  1  i  • "  • , '  '•! '  *l : .  Christ's  relation  to  God,  in  virtue 
o1  P.  <.  IM  .•••>  from  Him,  differs  in  kind  from 
that  of  even  the  greatest  of  men. 

As  recognised  by  St.  Paul,  but  more  conspicu- 
ously, Christ  claims  in  Mt  1m-  1341f- 1627  23fll-4'J,  and 
in  the  parallel  passages,  that  in  the  great  day  He 
will  sit  upon  a  throne  and  pronounce  judgment  on 
all  men ;  while  the  angels  do  His  bidding  as  His 
servants.  This  teaching  raises  Christ  as  much 
above  the  rest  of  mankind  as  the  ;  :<!«"v  v  ho  -its  in 
dignity  on  the  bench  is  above  f:u:  ;,':IP,IIM|  who 
stands  at  the  bar. 

3.  Another  marked  type  of  NT  teaching  is  found 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  a  unanimous  tradi- 
tion, reaching  back  to  the  2nd  cent.,  and  supported 
by  powerful  internal  evidence,  attributes  to  the 
beloved  Apostle  John.  In  it  we  have  teaching  of 
Christ  given,  apparently,  not  as  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  to  the  many,  but  to  a  favoured  few,  and 
of  the  utmost  value. 

Christ  is  here  represented  as  making  for  Him- 
self claim*,  practically  ihe  same  as  those  recorded 
in  the  Si  nojitic  (lO^jiclb.  In  Jn  7s7* *  He  bids  all 
the  thirsty  to  come  to  Him  and  drink;  and  de- 
clares that  they  who  believe  in  Him  shall  them- 
selves become  fountains  of  living  water.  He  calls 
Himself  in  8ia  95  'the  light  of  the  world* ;  and  in 
lOii.  w  « filo  ?00<i  Shepherd '  of  the  « one  flock.9  In 
10*°  He  spoils  '1  and  t'te  Father  are  one.5  In 
II25  He  calls  Himself  'the  Kesurrection  and  the 
Life  * ;  and  in  146  claims  to  be  the  only  way  through 
which  men  can  come  to  God. 

In  close  harmony  with  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Christ  speaks  of  Himself 
in  Jn  5M  93S II4  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  same  title 
is  in  ch.  I34-  *  given  to  Him  by  the  Baptist  and  by 
Nathanael.  In  ch.  316- 18  Christ  claims  to  be  the 
only-begotten  Son.  The  same  term  is  found  in 
1  Jn  4B,  and  a  similar  one  in  Jn  I14- 18. 


In  Jn  S2*  Christ  asserts  that  'the  Father  has 
given  all  the  judgment  to  the  Son,  in  order  that 
all  men  may  honour  the  Son  according  as  they 
honour  the  Father ' ;  and  that  an  *  hour  cometL 
when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  will  hear  his  voice 
and  wOl  go  forth,  they  who  have  done  the  good 
things  to  a  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  who  have 
done  the  bad  things  to  a  resurrection  of  judgment.' 

In  Jn  10SS  518  the  enemies  of  Christ  assert  that 
by  speaking  of  God  as  His  '  own  Father/  Christ 
was  making  Himself  God,  or  equal  to  God.  This 
•  •.•.•MI/  Is  involved  in  519  'whatever  things  he 
(.»;  -,  ••"  •  .,  also  the  Son  does  in  like  manner' ;  in 
149  *  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,' 
and  in  ch.  1615  *  all  things,  so  many  as  the  Father 
hath,  are  mine/ 

In  close  harmony  with  Col  I16,  we  read  in  Jn  1s 
( all  things  through  his  agency  came  into  being, 
and  apart  from  him  came  into  being  n*,1.  Yn;:  i\>.!ch 
hath  come  into  being,'  ^  This  careful  repetition  of 
a  word  denoting  to  begin  to  be  is  a  marked  contrast 
to  v.1  '  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word/  So  v.10 
'the  world  through  his  agency  came  into  being/ 

In  Jn  2Q28,  in  view  of  the  pierced  hands  and  side 
of  the  Kisen  One,  Thomas  accosts  Him  as  'my 
Lord  and  my  God/  This  supreme  honour  Christ 
accepts.  It  is  given  to  Him,  in  express  words,  by 
the  evangelist  in  Jn  I1,  where  we  read  *  the  Word 
was  God/  The  assertion  immediately  following, 
that  through  His  agency  all  things  were  made, 
compels  us  to  accept  this  term  as  involving  the 
infinite  attributes  of  deity. 

Similar  honour  is  paid  to  Christ  in  the  Book  of 
Kevelation.  In  Kev  58  we  see  Him  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  as  a  slain  larnb,  an  object  of  worship 
and  lofty  praise  to  those  nearest  the  throne,  and 
to  every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth  and  sea. 
Yet  the  interpreter  angel  twice  (1910  229)  refuses 
worship  from  John,  wu  !ri;r,  *  worship  God/ 

ii.  It  is  now  cviuoui'th.':.  throughout  the  various 
documents  and  types  of  thought  contained  in  NT 
we  have  one  harmonious  picture  of  the  dignity  of 
Christ.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  noticed  the 
profound  reverence  with  which  he  bowed  before 
Christ  as  in  the  presence  of  One  far  greater  than 
himself  or  the  greatest  of  men,  and  we  found  a 
complete  counterpart  to  this  reverence  in  the  lofty 
claims  which  in  each  of  the  four  Gospels  He  is 
recorded  to  have  made  for  Himself.  In  all  these 
documents  the  ^  title  Son  of  God  is  claimed  by 
Christ,  or  is  given  to  Him,  as  a  title  of  unique 
dignity,  and  as  noting  a  unique  relation  to  God. 
The  meaning  of  this  title  is  determined  by  the 
Parable  of  the  Yineyard  recorded  in  each  of  the 
Synoptic-  Go- pel*,  1-y  the  term  f^ty-^'/ofreii  Son 
in  the  I'ounli  (Jo*nxil  and  in  the  1st  tp.  of  St. 
John,  by  St.  Tauja  appeal  to  the  love  of  God 
manifested  in  the  gift  or  His  own  Son  to  save  men, 
and  by  the  contrast  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
between  Moses,  a  faithful  servant,  and  Christ  the 
Son  of  God.  This  agreement,  in  writers  so  various, 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that,  as  matter  of  historical 
fact,  this  title,  and  in  this  sense,  was  actually 
given  to  Christ  by  His  earliest  followers.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  they  looked  upon  Him  as  the 
designated  Judge  of  the  world,  we  have  also  seen 
that  the  two  greatest  writers  of  NT  looked  upon 
Christ  as  earlier  than  the  universe,  and  as  the 
Agent  through  whom  it  was  created.  One  writer 
gives  to  Him  the  supreme  title  God9  and  records 
His  own  earlier  acceptance  of  the  same. 

iii.  In  this  harmonious  account,  by  various  writers, 
of  the  dignity  of  Christ  we  notice  marks  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  find  it  in  its 
most  rudimentary  form ;  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
it  is  more  fully  developed ;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
the  development  is  complete.  Even  within  the 
writings  or  St.  Paul,  and  again  within  the  Fourth 
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Gospel,  we  notice  development.  In  1  Co  86  we 
read  of  *  one  Lord,  through  whom  are  all  things '  j 
and  in  Col  I16- 17,  written  in  the  mature  thought  of 
St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment,  we  read  that  the 
Son  existed  before  all  creatures,  and  that  through 
His  agency  even  the  successive  ranks  of  angels 
were  created, — a  thought  much  in  advance  of  any- 
thing in  his  earlier  Epistles.  Very  much  in 
advance  of  Christ's  teaching  about  Himself  before 
His  death,  are  the  exclamation  of  Thomas,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  evangelist  that e  the  Word  was 
God.' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  development 
proceeds  always  on  the  same  lines,  that  whatever 
we  read  about  Christ  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  indeed  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  either  a 
necessary  inference  from  the  teaching  of  Christ 
about  Himself  in  the  First  Gospel,  or  is  needful  in 
order  to  give  to  that  teaching  unity  and  intelli- 
gibility. Between  the  accounts  of  the  dignity  of 
Christ  given  by  the  different  writers  of  NT  there 
is  no  contradiction.  They  differ  only  in  their 
degree  of  definiteness  and  completeness.  Indeed 
there  is  much  greater  difference  between  Mt  1917 
and  2819  and  between  Jn  I1  and  1428  than  between 
the  '( i:(  *  "• .  :,*  the  First  Gospel,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  .'!::,  »•  Fourth. 

Possibly,  the  more  fully  developed  teaching  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  about 
the  Son  of  God  may,  in  its  literary  form,  have 
been  influenced  by  Gentile  modes  of  thought  and 
expression.  Certainly,  St.  Paul's  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  were  moulded  by  his  Gentile  sur- 
1  ,  ••  T  :  •  -.  "3ut  the  complete  harmony  of  all  NT 
•  <'.F  MI  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  infinite  gulf 
which  separates  their  teaching  from  all  other  earlier 
or  contemporary  teaching,  leave  no  room  for  sub- 
stantial contributions  from  sources  external  to 
Israel.  Contemporary  Greek  or  (Men  ( i J.  M  ••  •  • :  y  N 
does  little  or  nothing  to  elucidate  the  iai'  \\  ^  o1 
NT  about  the  Son  of  God. 

iv.  The  teaching  adduced  and  expounded  above 


involves  a  new  and  "  "•  "  "  r  God.  For 

the  assertions  of  Cl  N  •  .  equivalent 

to  a  claim  to  share  with  the  Father  the  infinite 
attributes  of  deity ;  and  the  contrast  between  Him 
who  was  with  God  in  the  beginning  and  the 
universe  which  sprang  into  being  by  His  agency, 
suggests  irresistibly  that,  whereas  even  the  bright 
ones  of  heaven  began  to  be,  He  exists,  as  a  person 
distinct  from  the  Father,  from  eternity.  ^ 

Faint  indications  in  the  OT  of  a  j " :  i  *:  i  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead  have  been  .  :.  ;  <,ut. 
But  they  are  dim  and  uncertain.  Thu  <  • .  »  and 
complex  and  yet  harmonious  conception  of  God, 
which  underlies  the  teaching  about  Christ  of  the 
various  writers  of  NT,  is  altogether  different 
from  every  conception  of  God  set  forth  in  the 
entire  literature  of  the  world,  except  so  far  as 
later  literature  has  been  moulded  by  Christian 
teaching.  It  is  a  matter  «,,"  -imp'  *  li!-; •>:"»!!!  fjiol» 
that  the  NT  embodies  a  co  njriou-  i- \ohii :OM  in 
man's  thought  about  God. 

This  new  and  complex  IM  '-i;  \i  "<  J *  conception 
of  God  has  survived  to  oui  ••  .» .  "  .  I ,  •  been  m  all 
ages  the  deep  conviction  of  an  immense  majority 
of  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  esp.  of  nearly  all 
those  who  have  done  most  to  spread  His  name  and 
influence.  We  hear  much  about  theological 
differences  between  contending  Churches  and 
schools  of  Christian  thought.  Far  more  wonder- 
ful than  these  differences  is  the  agreement  of  the 
mass  of  the  servants  of  Christ  about  the  dignity 
of  their  Master,  and  about  His  relation  to  God. 

Of  this  agreement,  the  various  Creeds  and 
Confessions  of  the  various  Churches  are  decisive 
proof.  The  so-called  Nicene  Creed  is  accepted  by 
both  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  and  even  by  the 


Armenian  Church,  which  rejected  the  subsequent 
Definition  of  Chalcedon.  Even  this  wide  agree- 
ment is  not  the  whole.  While  rejecting  much  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  German 
and  Swiss  and  Eng.  Reformers  cl  .  '  •••,' 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God  ,  • 
Nicene  Creed.  It  is  to-day  the  deep  conviction  of 
both  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  in  England 
and  of  the  various  Churches  in  America.  In  other 
words,  the  remarkable  a'r.To.r.c.V.  of  the  various 
writers  of  NT  about  the  dij>r,Ly  <:f  Christ  finds  a 
complete  counterpart  in  the  wonderful  agreement 
of  an  immense  majority  of  His  followers  in  all 
ages  and  nations. 

v.  Of  these  well-attested  historical  facts,  only 
three  explanations  are  possible. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  Christ  was  Himself  in 
error.  If  so,  the  greatest  /I ;.•";••  !i:-cher  the 
world  ever  knew,  the  author  .:.'  »}'<*'»  •  •  impulse 
which  has  changed  and  raised  human  "thought  and 
life,  was  in  deep  error  touching  the  nature  of  God 
and  touching  His  own  relation  to  God  j  and  His 
error  has  been  shared  by  nearly  all  those  who  have 
done  most  for  the  religious  life  of  men.  If  this  be 
so,  the  Light  of  the  World  was,  and  they  to  whom 
He  has  been  the  Light  of  Life  are,  in  deep  dark- 
ness. So  absurd  a  suggestion  is  not  worthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration. 

The  only  remaining  alternative  is  either  that 
Christ  is  in  very  truth  what  the  various  writers  of 
NT  represent  Him  as  claiming  to  be,  and  being, 
or  that  His  immediate  followers,  those  who  gained 
for  Him  the  homage  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
through  whom  He  became  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  misunderstood  altogether  the  teaching  of 
their  Master  about  Himself  and  about  God,  and 
made  for  Him,  and  represented  Him  as  making 
for  Himself,  claims  which  He  would  have  rejected 
with  horror  as  blasphemous.  This  hypothesis 
requires  us  to  believe  that  the  various  and  very 
different  writers  of  NT,  including  a  friend  and 
colleague  of  the  murderers  of  Christ,  fell  into  the 
same  error,  wu\  jii'-ij-loil  the  same  complicated 
niul!if'l«}-l<ol  u>n<vi»  .0-1  of  God  therein  involved. 
N;iy.  n iorti.  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  this 
error  survived  the  theological  conflicts  of  later 
days,  and  is  now  the  deep  and  cherished,  but  mis- 
taken, conviction  of  nearly  all  those  who  have  done 
most  to  spread  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity.  This  is  the  easiest  alternative 
open  to  those  who  reject  the  harmonious  teaching 
of  the  NT  about  Christ  and  the  historic  faith  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

vi.  One  more  difficulty  remains.  Not  a  few  intelli- 
gent and  educated  men  who  pay  homage  to  Christ 
as  the  greatest  of  men  refuse  to  accept  as  correct 
the  portrait  of  Him  given  in  NT.  If  this  portrait 
be  incorrect,  these  men  have  detected  an  ancient 
and  serious  error,  and  have  restored  to  the  civilised 
world  the  true  conception  of  God.  We  expect  to 
see  in  them  as  a  fruit  of  their  important  discovery 
some  moral  and  spiritual  superiority  to  those  who 
are  still  held  fast  by  the  great  delusion.  We  look 
in  vain.  They  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ 
have  done  very  little  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen,  to  ro-<  uo  ilio  pv.ri-liirv  at  home,  or  to  help 
forward  the  -piiitr.al  lifo  of  rim. 

On  the  other  lurid,  ii  il.-k  confident  belief  of  tha 
apostles  and  of  the  mass  of  Christians  in  all  agea 
be  correct,  the  facts  of  modern  Christendom  ate 
explained.  If  Christ  be  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  His  birth  was  Ly  far  the  ;ri  ->a  t».-l  event  in  the 
lil-  MI\  of  our  race,  and  Jlim-vMi  iniirdtely  greater 
ii'j,i«  iliu  greatest  of  men.  We  wonder  not  that 
His  advent  was  a  new  era  in  human  thought  and 
in  history,  and  that  the  Christian  nations  enjoy 
to-day  a  position  of  unique  superiority  to  all  others. 

The  precise  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Fathef 
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"belongs  to  the  domain  of  systematic  doctrinal 
theology.  The  various  yet  harmonious  teaching 
of  NT  implies  that  the  Son  is,  in  a  real  and 
glorious  sense,  equal  to,  yet  •  '"_.  distinct 
from,  subordinate  to,  and  one  •  ,  Father. 
But  this  mysterious  subject  lies  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

It  has  been  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show 
that  the  various  and  very  different  writers  of  NT 
give  one  harmonious  account  of  the  dignity  of 
Christ  and  of  His  relation  to  God,  that  this  con- 
ception has  been  in  all  ages  the  deep  conviction  of 
the  mass  of  His  followers,  and  that  this  remarkable 
unanimity,  ancient  and  modem,  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  truth  of  the  conviction  so  widespread 
and  so  firm. 

This  important  result  of  our  examination  of 
documentary  evidence  receives  wonderful  con- 
firmation from  the  direct  inward  moral  and 
spiritual  effects  of  the  doctrine  t  \r  <:•,  "  *•  C.  «  ^ove. 
In  all  ages  the  vision  of  the  Son  ,  .  i  •  s  ,  •  ,  •  yet 
human,  has  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  every  kind 
of  excellence,  an  o:-<  <",..;  ;»»•:.•  <»n*  in  conflict,  a  joy 
in  sorrow,  and  tht  --'.iji'i  t>."  !.'•*(  under  the  shadow 
of  death.  The  moral  helpfulness  of  this  vision  is 
a  sure  witness  that  the  vision  itself  is  an  appre- 
hension of  objective  reality.  J.  AGAE  BEET. 

CHRONICLES,  L  and  IL— POSITION  IN  CANON.— 
The  name  Chronicles  is  given,  in  the  English  Bible, 
to  two  books  written  in  historical  form,  which 
immediately  follow  I  and  2  Kings.  In  the  LXX 
their  position  is  the  same.  This  arrangement  is 
due  to  similarity  of  contents,  i'  t  \ ».  v ,  ^  "  •  \  t  <  i- :  i : « » •  s  i , 
as  one  book,  in  the  third  divisisn  <»•  '  >  i ,  A'  / <  >• ' ;,  •  .•  i 
(a^n^),  the  Wri* 'n:  ?  ( Tfav *^7/"> ?• 7. <i '.  either  at  the 
beginning  (so  in :  I  •  i,  M  «  --<,',  .  < •  i  •  *•  and  in  Spanish 
MSS)  or  at  the  end  (so  in  the  Talmud,  JBaba 
bathra  13b~15,  ii«iif,T!y  IP  oi,rman  MSS,  and  from 
these  in  priutc'J  'lo'i.  iJiHo-1,,  rarely  in  some  other 
position  (e.g.  thud,  after  Dn  and  Ezr,  Kennicott 
§0  j  it  is  not  probable  that  Jerome  (Prol.  Galeat.} 
had  MSS  authority  for  placing  it  third  from  the 
end,  followed  by  Ezr  and  fist).  Its  position, 
whether  prefixed  or  affixed  to  the  other  Hagio- 
grapha,  is  probably  due  to  the  late  date  at  which 
canonical  authority  was  ascribed  to  it.  Exactly 
when  this  occurred  we  cannot  say.  The  historian 
Eupolcmus  (c.  B.C.  150)  seems  to  have  known,  not 
merely  the  Heb.  text,  but  the  LXX  translation 
of  Ch,  so  t1'-'  i  "'  : '  •  r  to  have  been  reckoned  in 
the  Canon  ••<>  •  •  •  B.C.  200,  at  latest  (Euseb. 
Prcep.  Ewng.  ix.  33,  34,  cf .  2  Ch  22'18 ;  Freudenthal, 
Alex.  PolyUstor,  108,  119,  cited  by  Schiirer,  HJP 
II.  iii.  pp.  162,  204). 

UNITY.— It  is  evident  that  the  two  Books  of  Ch 
nit1  .<»;'n,.  <?:ie.  The  narrative  is  continuous,  and 
,  ii-  i.,i!-<n  due  only  to  convenience,  like  the 
modern  division  of  a  book  into  volumes.  Like  the 
division  of  S  and  K,  it  was  made  in  Alexandria 
prior  to  our  oldest  MSS  of  LXX,  passed  through 
the  LXX  into  the  Vulg.  and  the  modern  versions, 
including  tli-  Tn,"  -  ••• <  P  -c  <1  in  Heb.  in  the  printed 
text  of  tl  •'  il"'»  ':>•";'  iJiMe  (1521),  and  is  now 
riistonini>  in  printed  Heb.  JBibles.  The  Books  of 
f.zr  and  '\c'i  form  a  continuation  of  the  same 
work,  by  the  same  hand,  and  might  with  pro- 
priety be  entitled  3  Chronicles,  or  included  under 
the  one  name  of  Chronicles  (see  EZRA  AND 
NEHEMIAH). 

NAME. — The  name  of  Chronicles  in  Hebrew  is 
Dibh$r$  ffnyytirtiini  (='-,"  1"a<!i),  a  phrase  occurring 
frequently  in"  K  and  ("h  with  the  meaning  annals, 
or  records  of  such  and  such  a  king  (lit.  the  acts  of 
the  days  of,  etc.).  The  LXX  (followed  by  the 
Vulg.)  adopted  the  name  Ta  ILapa\€LTr6fj,cva,  of 
doubtful  meaning;  the  usual  interpretation  is  of 
things  passed  over,  by  Sam.  and  Kings,  but  this 


does  not  explain  *  ,  •  ,  .  ,  -  .  •  "  Me  participle. 
The  Eng.  name  '  •',>••••  -,  -,  ,•  "good  trans- 
lation of  the  Heb.  name.  It  can  be  ^  v  of  ">::••>  to 
Jerome  (Prologus  Galeat.  ;  introduction  prefixed 
to^his^  trans,  of  S  and  K)  :  *  Septimus  [liber]  Dabre 
Ajamim  (O'DVI  *m),  id  est  verba  dierum,  quod 
significantius  Xpopi/co>  totius  divinas  histories  pos- 
sumusappc^  '  :  ;..  0:."  "i")(  •  ',  »  ^  •:,•>  napaXetirp^ajy 
primus  et  ?c("  :;;.  '-  "'.-C'  >:  ,.-  v.  ligne,  Hieron.s 
ed.  Vallarsi,  ix.  554). 

CONTENTS.  —  The  period  embraced  in  Ch  extends 
from  Adam  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews  under 
Cyrus. 

^(1)  1  Ch  1-9  contain  chiefly  genealogies  (begin- 
ning *  Adam,  Seth3  Enosl,  '\  »  •'•  ,  iown  through 
Noah's  sons,  and  then  i-i,-  •,  '"./  through  the 
line  of  Shem  to  Esau  and  Israel  and  their  sons, 
with  their  descendants.  The  last  twelve  vv.  of 
ch.  I  contain  a  list  of  Edpmitish  kings  and  chiefs. 
In  the  various  "  •"!  •  *  many  problems  arise, 
due  in  part  to  jxt,  in  part  to  lack  of 

completeness  in  the  tables,  in  part  to  a  confusion 
between  names  of  per-ons  and  names  of  places  and 
peoples.  Brief  no.ii  at  no:-,  from  various  periods, 
are  interspersed  among  the  genealogies  (e.g.  2s3 
49.  10.  89-43  5$.  10.  is-22.  2i5.  j»  ja  The  last  genealogy  in  this 
collection,  9s8*44  (repeated,  with  some  ditierences, 
from  S28"88),  makes  a  kind  of  transition  to  the 
following  section. 

(2)  a.  I  Ch  10-29  are  concerned  with  David's 
reign,  the  introduction  being  the  last  battle  and 
the  death  of  Saul  (ch.  10),  and  the  conclusion  the 
accession  of  Solomon  (231  286ff-  2922ff-)-  b,  2  Ch  1-9 
are  devoted  to  Solomon's  reign,  c.  2  Ch  10-36 
contain  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  down 
to  the  fall  of  Jerus.,  with  the  division  of  the 
kingdoms  as  preface,  and  the  Restoration-edict  of 
Cyrus  as  appendix,  or,  more  exactly^  as  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
early  Jewish  community  given  in  Ezr-Neh.  (On 
th  •  •,  "  ""  ,se  below.) 

x  ,  .     style  of  Ch  is  strongly  marked. 

The  genealogical  lists,  the  religious  interests,  and 
the  edifying  tendency  of  the  author  (see  below)  ol 
themselves  impart  a  certain  tone  to  it  ;  thus  there 
is  often  co>ii|Minli\o  brevity  and  lack  of  precision 
'  * 


'•:,.  Jjo  ,,il,  ol  .I,":.-.,  •.  »•••  pedigrees,  speeches, 
and  matters  rcHtir.jr  to  ritual  are  si:i\cii  »(  Icn^h. 
Other  cs-KSoniiu.1  fen  Hires  01  it  are  a  peculiar  \  «Kk!  liu- 
lary,  peculiar  syntactical  habits,  Mid  no'c\\o»i'iT 
i  "<•  \  !••  ij  !••*>;•'!  ii-eology  (see  esp.  Driver,  LOT 
,">'  1  :'...  ,'»i  \\  \\  (  !  <••  jy,  Ezra-Nehemidh}. 

•  i'i  i<»!!i>  •  if."  v  •»••  -  and  phrases  occur  (in  Heb.) 
only  in  uh  (mcl.  Ezr-JN  eh),  and  in  writings  certainly 
still  later  (Est,  Dn,  EC,  Ps-titles)  *  :— 

1.  ^K  howbeit,  but,  |  2Ch  I4  19s  3317,  Ezr  1018; 
also  Dn  107-  ». 

2.  XITJN  letter,  1  2  Ch  301-  \  Neh  27-  «•  •  6*  I7-  ls>;  also 
Est  92b-  29. 

3.  ]yi$  purple,  t  2  Ch  27  (Heb.  v.6),  cf.  Aram. 
K|iri$  t)n  57-  d*  29j  —  the  more  common  Heb.  |»rj£  is 
most  frequently  late,  and  occurs  in  2  Ch  218  314. 

4.  Wirjsj  lands,  as  a  <lc*-i<ri:»f  :on  of  the  territory 
of  Israel,"  T  2  Ch  155  ;   tl.is  u-niioiy  is  certainly 
included  (if  not  solely  designated)  in  Ezr  3s  (text 
dub.)  9L  2-  n,  Neh  IV®  (Hob.  \-  -")  ;  even  i«TT  rf»"* 

1  Ch  132;  niii.T  n^x  2  Ch  II28;  ^-jf  ^  iy%  n\^n^ 

2  Ch  34^.    (The  pi.  form  inn*  is  chiefly  late  in  all 
senses.) 

5.  fi^,  Y-  bysfnis,  t  1  Ch  421  1527  (but  emend  after 
2  S  6M),  2  ClT  214  (Heb.  v.28)  314  512  ;  also  Est  1s  ;  it 
occurs  also  MT  Ezk  2716  but  del.  (&  Cornill. 

*  In  this  art.  the  sign  |  indicates  that  all  the  pissajrc^  nre 
cited  in  which  a  particular  word  or  phrase  occurs  O=Gr. 
version  of  LXX.  <SL=L.ucian's  recension.  S=Svr.  version 
(Peshitta).  lD=Vulffate. 
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6.  nj3  spoil,  t  2  Chi  1413  251S  2814,  Ezr  97,  Neh  44 
(Heb.  3s6)  ;  also  Dn  II24-  «,  Est  910-  15-  1S. 

7.  po  *£#fag,  $MZe<2  (in),  t  1  Ch  1522  257-  8  2732, 
2  Ch  34ia  (other  kindred  ino,iuinp>  are  chiefly  late). 

8.  »V-.rr  f«.-f  "«.*".*.  T  2  CL  .71-  27'. 

9.  D^-;-  "'.•/"  '.•:,  ;  .  Ch  740  922  1641;  nwp  id.,  f  Neh 
518. 

10.  O'tarw  St  •  /;.-/  •-    t  Ezr  289=Neh  771,  Neh 
770-  «  tHeb.  7   •  T  •  •  ;  ;  =.'£mi$,  T  1  Ch  297,  Ezr  S27. 

11.  &JIQ  midrash,  |  2  Ch  1322  2427. 

12.  TO  Ao«??  1  1  Ch  1312  ;  also  Dn  1017  (of.  Aram.). 

13.  nvr^  *?"?*   praise  J7',  of  technical  Levitical 
function,  1  1  Ch  164-85  23s*  30  25s,  2  Ch  51S-  1S  2019  2980 
3021,  cf.  1  Ch  2913,  2  Ch  2021,  Ezr  311'11;  mir  WH 
T  Ezr  310,  Neh  518  ;  V?n  abs.,  T  1  Ch  23°,  2  Ch  76  814 
2318  2930  312,  Neh  1224. 

14.  rgj  Hiph.  re/ec*,  t  1  Ch  289,  2  Ch  H14  2919. 

15.  rnj  come  out,  appear,  of  leprosy,  |  2  Ch  2619. 

16.  rti^oD  binders,  joints,  f  1  Ch  22s,  2  Ch  3411. 

17.  m  Hithp.  sq.  ^h^  withstand,  |  2  Ch  137-8; 
.  uy-hold  strongly  with,  1  Ch  II10,  2  Ch  169;  also 
n  1021. 

18.  rr,?m=  royal  power,  T  2  Ch  121  2616  ;  also  Dn  II3. 

19.  rirmjoy,  f  1  Ch  1627,  Neh  810. 

20.  tiftbe  sick,  T  2  Ch  1612  (usually  rfo). 

21.  D»!im?  sufferings,  |  2  Ch  24s5  (rr^D,  sickness, 
occurs  t  Pr  18™,  2  Ch  2115). 

22.  njAro  division,  course  (of  Levitical  and  priestly 
organization),  t  1  Ch  236  241  261-12-19  271-  *•  *  2-  4-  4-  *• 

6.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10.  11.  12.  18.  14.  15    ggl.  13.  21^    Q    Qjj    £11  §14.  14    238 

31a.  a.  is.  is.  17  354.  io?  Neh  II36. 

23.  noo=«i<?w*  deeds  (of  men),  |  2  Ch  32**  S526, 
Neh  13". 

24.  279  touitclcdffc,  T  2  Ch  i».n.M  .  aiso  Dn  I4-7 
and  (ssmind,  thought},  EC  1020. 

25.  nte  tfrxsday  by  day  (for  earlier  oV  tfr),  t  2  Ch 
3031,  Ezr  34,  Neh  8»;  nva  riV>  2  Ch  24n:  or?  nr-n$ 
1  Ch  1222  ;  nr?  crt'  -op  2  Ch  818  ;  tf  7  DT  rity  Ezr  34. 

26.  bn^in  fte  #/r/i',T7v/i"i»Y/  enrolled,  f  1  Ch  4s8 

51.  7.  17  75.  i*.  40  </.  '..    -J    (  '  i     |  .)  '  *  3116.  17.  18.  19  ^  ^zr  2«3  = 

Neh  7",  EzrS1-8,  Neh  78. 

27.  p'  Hiph.  we  tfAe  n^Ajf  Aaw^,  T  1  Ch  122. 

28.  ^^bemantled,  \  1  Ch  1527  (cf.  prob.  Aram. 
N??13  mantle}. 

29.  ^  footstool,  T  2  Ch  918  (cf.  NH,  Aram.). 

30.  TO,  TOP  oversee,  direct;  overseer,  director, 
t  1  Ch  1521  234,  2  Ch  22-  18  (Heb.  w.2-  17),  3412-  w,  Ezr 
38-  9  ;  also  in  titles  of  Pss  4.  5.  6.  8.  9.  11.  12.  13.  14. 
18.  19.  20.  21.  22.  31.  36.  39.  40,  41.  42.  44.  45.  46. 
47.  49.  51.  52.  53.  54.  55.  56.  57.  58.  59.  60.  61.  62. 
64.  65.  66.  67.  68.  69.  70.  75.  76.  77.  80.  81.  84.  85. 
88.  109.  139.  140  ;  also  in  title  Hab  319. 

31.  5>  i;        ,  .  :  \  .  »"•*.  yield  to,  \  2  Ch  308  ;  n0s  n:  pg  = 
id.,  1  Ch  :K,i  •;  *  »  "    D72  |^-owe  their  pledge  that 
they  would  send  away,  Ezr  10ffl  ;  ^  a!?  joj  set  the  heart 
to  (do)  a  thing,  etc.,  T  1  Ch  2219,  2  Ch  11",  Dn  10la, 
Eclw-177al89-16. 

32.  TDjm  =  appoint,  institute,  establish  (priests, 
Levitt  j»roi»hcK  etc.),  1  1  Ch  681  (Heb.  v.")  1516-  17 
1714  2  C  I  8  !  iP  1  1  IB-  u  19"-  8  2021  255  305  31a  338  352, 
Ezr  38,   Neh  67  7s  1281  1380   (cf.  1088);   also  Dn 


1  Ch  142  225  2317  298-  * 


t 

33.  (niDy,  TID^»  '"iBjj)  bpjria  1!3^  5^anc?  ott-  his  stand- 
ing, i.e.  in  his  place,  etc.,  T  2  Ch  30™  34**  86»  Neh 
IS"  ;  also  Dn  818  1011  ;  with  wp  for  nor  Neh  9s  ; 
without  vb.  Neh  87. 

34.  m'^cxccetK 
2  Ch  p'lO"*  J712  2ow 

35.  1$  lij^  control  (=  possess)  power,  be  able,  t  sq. 
i>  inf.  1  Ch  2914,  2  Ch  26  (Heb.  v>)  ;  sq.  h  subst.  2  Ch 
229;  abs.  2  Ch  1320;  also  abs.  Dn  10s-16  and  (^y 
Sl*w0  ote)  H6  ;  "«W  alonos^ave^ower,  5e  «5Ze,  t  2  Ch 
14l°,  sq.  5»  inf.  2087. 

36.  Q^rf   "         '-  '  '  T  1  Ch  138  15]«-  39-  *  165-  «  251-  «, 
2  Ch  512    '  -A-'-,  I  .  :  3W,  Neh  1227. 

37.  TW  Ae-^oa^  1  2  Ch  2921,  Ezr  8s5  ;  also  Dn  9»'  B* 


38.  ny,  ~iy  of  priests  and   Levites : — o^nan   ^ 
f  2  Ch  3614,  Ezr  824-^  (  +  o^n])  10fi;  o^mff  t  1  Ch 
15^2,  'Vo  ny  v.16,  2  Ch  359;  cf.  v  of  chief  musician, 
1  Ch  1527  (also  trr6xrf  n^j  »ip-n^  245,  and  *np  n^  la 
4328). 

39.  ~r$vqt  onn^D,  and  (Ezr  265=Neh  7s7)  m-n^D, 
singer(s),  f  1  Ch  6s3  (Heb.  v.18)  933+ll  t.  Ch  ;  lEzr 
241.65. 70=Neh  744.67.78    Ezr  77  1024,  Neh  7J+12  t. 
Neh. 

40.  »tf  alabaster,  f  1  Ch  293  (cf.  w,  T  Est  I6,  Ca  515). 

41.  DT^W  porters,  gate-men,  of  temple,  etc.,  a 
sacred  function,  t  1  Ch  917+19  t.  Ch;  Ezr  24:2-70= 
Neh  745- 73,  Ezr  77 1024,  Neh  71  +  7 1.  Neh.    (The  word 
occurs  elsewhere  only  2  S  IS26 — but  rd.  IJR?P,  see 
Driver — and  2  K  710-11  of  porter  of  a  city  and  a 
palace.) 

The  following  exilic  and  post-exilic  words  and 
phrases  are,  in  the  meanings  given,  characteristic 
of  Chronicles,  although  not  exclusively  so  : — 

1.  nm*  •,  ,v  *>•:.,/,.  1  Ch  7s8  92,  2  Ch  II14  311,  Neh 
II8 ;  also  I:A  i  1  •         14 1.  Ezr,  Ps  28,  Gn  178+43 1. 
Gn,  Lv,  Nu,  Dt,  Jos  (all  P). 

2.  -in  Niph.  T  2  Ch  2621 ;  also  Is  538,  Ps  88«,  and 
(in  different  senses)  Ezk  3711,  La  3M,  Est  2l. 

3.  Bf-jjp  common-land,  1  Ch  516655(Heb.  v.4<>)4-40t. 

1  Ch  6,  132,  2  Ch  II14  3119 ;  also  Ezk  452  4815- 17  and 
Nu  352- s- 4  B- 7,  Jos  142  212 + 55  (or  59,  if  w.36- 37  belong 
to  MT)  t.  Jos  21  (all  P). 

4.  tnq  footstool,  T  1  Ch  282;  also  Is  661,  La  21, 
Ps  995 1101 1327. 

5.  Ehj?  m.in  holy  adornment,  |  1  Ch  1629=Ps  969, 

2  Ch  2021 ;  also  Ps  292  (post-exil.  ?). 

6.  ysQ=ffreat  number,  |  1  Ch  2916,  2  Ch  II28  3110 ; 
also  Jer  4932  (v.  also  infr. ). 

7.  p  kind,  sort,  f  2  Ch  1614,  Ps  14418. 

8.  ppi  re/me,  Pu.  r«/Snerf,  1  Ch  2818  294 ;  also  Is  25«, 
Ps  127  /  Pi.  refine,  IVtal  33 ;  Qal  id.  Job  281  S627. 

9.  inp  J&pwify,   2  Ch  2916-16-18  3485-8,   Neh 
139  so ;"  also  Ezk  3912,  Job  3721,  Mal^  3s ;  and  esp. 
make  or  pronounce  clean,  t     ,••.*•"•.  Ezk  4326, 
Lv  13e  +  lot.  r,  Noli  1230;  •  .**  ,.    \ .  I  /k  2418  +  3  t. 
Ezk,  Lv  1630  (P),  Mai  33,  Ps  514,"Jer  338;  Hithp. 
purify  oneself,  2  Ch  3018,  Ezr  620,  Neh  1230  W ; 
also  Gn  352  (Kp),  Nu  87,  Jos  2217,  cf.  Lv  144- 7- 8- 1L 14- 

17.18.19.26.2829.31    faU    pjf    Jg    6617.        n^p    pvrfft/ht^ 

T  1  Ch  23s8,  2  Ch  3019,  Neh  1245 ;  also'  Ezk  44-°,  Lv 
124-5  I37  »  142-28  82  1513,  Nu  69  (all  P) ;  r-«--=/%?^- 
ally  pure,  clean,  1  Ch  2817,  2  Ch  34  9J7 13" ;  also 
Zee  35-8,  Job  2819,  Ezk  36s5,  Ex  25U+30  t.  Ex,  Lv 
(all  P  or  H). 

10.  O*B  overspread,  overlay,  f  1  Ch  294 ;  also  Ezk 
jgio.  11. 12. 14.  is.  is  2228  Lv  1442' 4Sf  48. 

11.  "irte,  "n^^  =  according  to  the  guidance  of, 
1  Ch  252-2-8:u,  2  Ch  2318  2618  29s7,  fezr  310;  also 
Jer  531  3318. 

12.  m;  Hithp. =r/iL-e  thanks,  in  ritual  worship, 
T  2  Cb  30J2  ;  =  confess.  Ezr  101,  Neh  I8  92- 8  ;  also  Lv  5» 
111^26*,  Nu  57  (all  V  or  H),  Dn  94-20  (v.  also  m/n). 

13.  rihfa *'••  '.  1  Ch  I29  57  72-4-9  828  99-84 

2681;  also  Ru  4~,  Gn  6- +  28  t.  Gn,  Ex,  Nu  (aU  P). 

14.  re:  ?/-,  ,7-717,  T  1  Ch  2819,  2  Ch  211  (Heb.  v.10) 
354,  Ezr  2  •-  -^  N  eh  7M,  Ezr  4T ;  also  Ezk  139,  Dn  1021, 
Est  I22  312- 14  48  88- 9- 9- 1S  9s7. 

15.  i?fiD  commit  a  trespass,  1  Ch  27  5s8  1018,  2  Ch 
122  2616- A  2819- «  296  307  3614,  Ezr  10s- 10,  Neh  I8 1327 ; 
also  Ezk  1413+6  t.  Ezk,  Lv  515+11 1.  Lv,  Nu,  Dt, 
Jos  (all  P),  Pr  1610 ;  ^0  trespass,  1  Ch  91 1018,  2  Ch 
28lfl2919  33W  3614,  Ezr  92-4 106;  also  Ezk  1418+5  t. 
Ezk,  Lv  518+11  t.  Lv,  Nu,  Jos  (all  P),  Dn  97,  Job 
2134  (esp.  frequent  as  cogn.  ace.  with  ^p). 

16.  mx  fc;£J  coll.  =persons,  t  1  Ch  521 ;  also  Ezk 
2718,  NiSl38-  «• 46  (P) ;  in  Gn  9s  (P)  o^w  ^«'lf«  <4 
man. 

17.  3(23  Niph.  be  expressed  by  name,  t  1  Ch  1281 
(Baer  82)  16<2  Ch  2815  3119,  Ezr  820 ;  also  Nu  I17  (P). 

18.  iD%=rise  (for  eailier  c^p,  1  Ch  204  211,  Ezr  2s8 
=  Neh  7615,  Neh  88;  also  Dn  S-22-28  »  1011 
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so.2i.3i  121,  Est  414,   cf.   transition  to  this  usage 
Ezk  2i3710. 

19.  3TP9  «w*,  t  1  Ch  7s8  1215  2616-  ls-  »f  2  Ch  32SO 
3314  ;  also  Is  435  5919,  Dn  8°,  Ps  756  (Heb,  v.7)  10312 
107s. 

20.  *?K  m.r  tag  n$  the  fear  of  J"  came  upon,  1  2  Ch 
1414  (Heb.  v,18)  1710  19^  2029  (D^K  -1135;  cf.  joj  ma1 
•^  nnrnx  1  Ch  1417)  ;  elsewhere  "Va  "'  iU9  ^8}  1  S  II7, 
Job  I311,  and  so  of  fear  of  men,  or  undefined  fear, 
Exl516,  Est81792-8. 

21.  *op  recede,  f  1  Ch  1218  2111,  2  Ch  2918-22,  Ezr 
880,  Pr  1920,  Job  210-10,  Est  44  923  ^j   ^ff9=fc  t» 
/nm*  o/(of.  Aram.  Vap)  Ex  265  3612  (P). 

22.  m3$  wj  o/  &ea<&  of  families,  t   1  Ch  711 

4  %$.  81        X  .  26.  & 


36.  10.  13.  28  99.  83.  34  ^12  339.  24  % 

I2  198  232  2612,  Ezr  I6  262  312 

l*        12-  22.  23  . 


271,  2    Ch 

81  1018,  Neh  770*71 


23.  r-"":  Hi  ph.  display  wickedness,  do  wickedly, 
t  2  Ch  -2-1*  ±2,*,  >Vi  'J38  ;  also  Job  3412,  Ps  1066,  Dn  95 
IP2  12". 

24.  n^  weapon,  t  2  Ch  2310  325,  Neh  417-28  (Heb. 
w.11-17);  also  Job  3318  36112,  Jl  28,  cf.  id^shoot, 
sprout,  ua  413. 

25.  *fljfl?#  Aear  me  (in  beginning  a  speech),  1  1  Ch 
282,  2  Ch  134  15s  20*>  2811  29B  ;  also  Gn  236  (hear  wt), 


The  following  occur  occasionally  in  pre-exilic 
literature,  but  are  especially  characteristic  of 
Chronicles  :  — 

1.  -,"x  =  wro//?we  or  command  sq.  inf.  2  S  2411, 
2  K  8is),  but  esp.  1  Ch  2117  27s8,  2  Ch  I18  14s  217 
2921.27.30  314.u  35^  Neh  gus.  also  Dnj  E?t>  eto, 

2.  n®yx~guilt,  wit  .....  I'M/,'/,  Am  814  (in  concrete 
sense),  but  esp.  1  Ch  -21-,  2  CM  2418  2810-^  w-  »  S228, 
Ezr  96-  7-  1S-  1B  1010-  19  ;  also  Ps  696,  Lv  4»  S2*  (P),  also 
(in  another  sense)  Lv  S24  (P),  2216  (H). 

3.  ov6«0  TO  Aowe  of  <3W,  1  Ch  91L  18-  M  +  (52  times 
in  Ch,  Ezr,  Neh)  ;  of  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  Jg  1831« 

4.  ~&"Kt=z  troop,  of   divisions   of    uun\,    Mic  414 
(doubtful  date),  but  esp.  1  Ch  74,  2  Ch  riV-  w  |J  2611, 
cf.  Job  292B  (of  a  marauding  band  it  is  both  early 
and  late). 

5.  r£ru  greatness,  2  S  72L28=1  Ch  IP*1",  1  Ch 
2911  ;  also  Ps  7121  145  s*  «,  Est  I4  6s  10s. 

6.  mrr  8h"n  see^  J"  in  prayer  and  worship,  Am  54t  8, 
Hos  1012,  Is  912  etc.,  but  esp.  1  Ch  28^,  2  Ch  1214 
144  7(Heb.  w.8*6)152-121612229265,Ps  1054=1  Ch  1611; 
D'rtB(O)  «hn  2  Ch  198  265  3019  ;  mn4  «nn  1  Ch  2219,  2  Ch 
1513'203,  Ezr  621;  nvrM  'i  2  Ch  174  3121  348,  Ezr  42. 

7.  \\Dn^.multitudet  Jg  47,  1  S  1416  etc.  ;  but  also 
2  Ch   138  1410  202-12-1^24  327;  also  Ezk,  Dn  (v. 
also  supr*)* 

8.  WT=5e  enraged,  t  2  Ch  2619*19  ;  ^]  m0e,t  2  Ch 
1610  285;  also  (poet.)  Is  3080,  Mic  79,  Pr  1912,  and 
(raging  of  sea)  Jon  I15. 

9.  3jrj  locu.*f.  '//'»,v,"'  .'-•  /•,  Nu  1338  (JE),  but  esp. 
2  Ch  718,  Lv  11-  vl';,  1»  jtj1  ,  EC  125. 

10.  Bhn  calendar  month,  merely  numbered  (not 
named)*  1  K  1282-88,  Jer  1s  etc.,  esp.  1  Ch  121B 
272.  8.  4.  «.  7.  8.  9.  10.  11.  12.  is.  14.  is  2  Ch  2»  +  12  1.  2  Ch,  Ezr 
3*  +10  t.  Ezr,  Neh  7TO  82-  w,  Ezk  241  32\  Lv  1629+ 
oft.  P,  Hag  I1*18,  Zee  I1  71-8,  Est  i>12  etc. 

11.  nrh=*e«r,  Am  712,  Mic  37  etc.,  2  S  24u=rl  Ch 
21fl,  and  esp.  1  Ch  255  29^,  2  Ch  Q29  1218  192  2928-80 
3318-ly3518. 

12.  pjij  Hithp.=  strengthen  oneself,  1  S  306  (nnn 
m,T3),  2  S  3«,  1  K  2022,  tut  esp.  2  dh  I1  1218  1321  171 
214  231  2511  27ff,  158  (=*tato  courage),  Ezr  7^  (^gain 
strength);  also  Dn  1019  (id.);   =put  forth  one's 
strength,  Gn  48s,  Nu  1320  (both  JE),  Jg  2022,  1  S  4s, 
2   S   10M,  but  also  1   Ch  1918,  2  Ch  32*  (v.  also 
supr.). 

13.  rr$xq  c/anon,   as  sacred  instrument,  t  2  K 
1214,  but  esp.  (for  use  by  priests  only)  1  Ch  138 

151«.24.28    \§€,4&s    g   (Jh    5"  !«»•'*    1312  14   OQ2B   2Q2«.  27.  28j 

Ezr  310,  Neh  1285-41;  also  Ps  986  and  Xu  103  4  B  G- 


7.8.9  10  31s  (aU  P);  Tjncn  vb.  denom.  FL  and  Hipli. 
50^n^  a  clarion,  |  1  Ch  1524,  2  Ch  512-18  76  1314  29^. 

14.  .17;  Hiph.=_/;/'«Mtff  of  ritual  worship,  2  S  2200 
=  Ps  1880=I084;  also  Is  124  251,  but  esp.  Ps  (67  t.) 
and  1  Ch  l64-7-8-^-^-4i  2380253  2913,  2  Ch  513  7s-6 
2022  312,  Ezr  311,  Neh  II17   12J4-46;   mv\=thanb> 
of  ering,  Am  4«,  2  Ch  29s1-81  3316j  also  Ps,  Jer, 
and  P. 

15.  '3D?  adj.  right  (hand),  1  K  68  7s9,  2  K  llu  ; 
also  1  K  721=2  Ch  317  fert,  2  Ch  4»  23i&,  Ezk  4« 
^er^,  471-2,  Ex  292l)-f  8  t.  P. 

16.  pD  Hiph.  set  up,  prepare,  etc.  2  S  512,  1  K  2M 
etc.,  but  esp.  1  Ch  142  287,  2  Ch  121  176  +  36  t.  Ch. 

17.  wp  ^Aer,  |  Is  2820  (Hithp.),  but  also  1  Ch 
222,  Neh  1244  ;  also  Ezk  22J1  39M,  Ps  337  1472,  Est 
416,  Ec28-S635. 

18.  w  Niph.  2>5  humble,  humbled,  humble  oneself, 
1  S  71S,  1  K  2129  etc.,  but  esp.  1  Ch  204,  2  Ch  714 
jgs.  7.  7.  is  igla  3Qii  3326  3312.  10.  a£  23  3427.  27  3512  .  Hiph. 

humble,  subdue^  Jg  4*,  Dt  9s,  2  S  83  =  1  Ch  181, 
also  1  Ch  1710,  2  Ch  2819  ;  also  Is  255,  Job  4012,  Ps 
8  116  10713. 

19.  i"  ^Deconsecrate,  Jg  178-  12,  1  K  1333,  but  also 
1  Ch  295,  2  Ch  139  1633  2931  ;  also  Ezk  4328  and  Ex 
284i  299-  29-  «•  M  322&,  Lv  833  16d3  211,  Nu  &  (all  P). 

20.  note  kingdom,  reign,  Nu  247  (JE),  1  S  2031, 
1  K  212,  but  esp.  1  Ch  U10  +  27  t.  Ch.,  Ezr  I1  4a-  6-  « 
71  81,  Neh  9s5  1222;  Est  12H-  25  t.  Est,  Dn  I1*  15  1. 
Dn,  Ex  414,  5  t.  Ps,  3  t.  Jer. 

21.  an}  Hithp.  offer  (oneself)  willingly,  t  Jg  S2* 
(in  wor\  but  c«p.  (in  sacred  gifts  and  services)  1  Ch 
9(j^  o  «.£.  w  n.  J75  2  Ch  1716,  Ezr  I6  268  3B,  Neh  II2. 

22.  n$  MJ»,  of  divine  assistance,  1  S  712,  Gn  49^ 
etc.,  but  esp.  Ps  and  1  Ch  1218  1526,  2  Ch  1411-11 
(Heb.  v.w)  1881  258  267  328. 

23.  ntaai  TO  ricAe^  a«o?  honour,  \  1  K  318,  but  esp. 
1  Ch  2912-28,  2  Ch  I11-12  17s  181  32^7  ;  also  Pr  316  8f8, 
Ec62. 

24.  3^  'i7.ii,-  -7  F-./*.  .  1  TC  10^=2  Ch  115=927,  and 
esp.  1  Ch  ,    !::    J  .....  '  -    -    '  292-  21,  2  Ch  29  (Heb 
v/\  419  91.9  ns3  14j0  (Heb.  v.14)  159  168  17ff  181-2  2028 
2411.24.2?  27»  29s5  305-1324  315  325-29,  Neh  920;  also 
Zee  1414. 

There  are  also  classes  of  peculiarities  in  Ch, 
many  of  them  syntactical;  e.g.  omission  of  the 
relative  ;  ~a  for  the  relative  ;  "iysn  ijztf  and  other 
such  :e]>ciiiioii<»  with  },  in  a  distributive  sense: 
mte»  «?i-l  other  •  1  "if.  phrases  at  beginning 

of  sentence  (for  oiuer  ;u^  *ii;i,  etc.)  ;  and  paiticu- 
larly  the  use  of  prevail  ions-.  —  p  c.  inf.  ivich  cir- 
cumstantial force,  ai  ilm  t'lul  of  sentences,  as  1  Ch 
151{$  etc.  ;  ^  c.  inf.  denoting  purpose,  etc.  ;  ^  as  the 
accusative  sign  after  a  verbal  suffix,  e.g.  1  Ch  S26, 
and  without  a  preceding  suffix  2  Ch  2614  ;  oV  137? 
tei'3  T  1  Ch  1687,  2  Ch  8W  3116  ;  p^=  without,  e.g.  1  Ch 
224,  2  Ch  1412;  ti^without  |  2  Ch  lo3-3-8;  ^^== 
wholly,  namely,  e.g.  1  Ch  131  etc.  ;  7  and  (oft.)  -^7, 
carrying  on  another  preposition  (^,  ay,  etc.),  or 
introducing  a  nominative  1  Ch  2626  281-  21  298  ;  the 
curious  combination  .107,  in  n$0*cyyyi  1  1  Ch  1518,  and 
*yb  f  2  Ch  30s  ;  the  frequent  and  noteworthy  7  in 
before  both  verbs  and  nouns,  e.g.  1  Ch  2S20,  2  Ch  16ia 
36i6  ;  ?  of  accompaniment,  without  a  verb,  1  Ch  168 
etc.  ;  $  before  adverbs,  e.g.  DN^;?  2  Ch  29s8  ;  and 
others  (see  esp.  Driver,  LOT  604-506). 

The  peculiar  and  often  anomalous  phraseology 
of  Ch,  which  is  a]  Client  in  every  chapter,  may 
be  further  illustrated  by  t  lie  following  specimens 
chosen  almost  at  random  :  — 

1  Ch  1018  says  that  (Saul  died  .  .  .  )  because  he 

dSi:  not  olx-y  J'"s  coiniuand,  and  because  he  made 

inquiry  by  iiecroriULiicy  ;  in  Heb.  thus  :  T^IJ  "'  irrVs 

"        a^TjV  3^5  ^x^^  cr  "7^  ib 

II10  speaks  of  heroes  whom  David  had,  i*p:rri2n 


1218  (Baer,  EV  v.17)  makes  Da-vid  say,  «1  will 
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heartily  join  with  you,'  in  Heb.  thus  :  - 

ID;?  33^  lit.  *  I  will  liave  a  heart  toward  you  for 
unitedness.' 

2818  "xn  jn&rVy  D-gab]  Q'gn^  ajij  D*3Hpo  n^Dnnn  n\n.D^ 
t.e.  (refined  gold)  for  the  pattern  of  the  chariot, 
(viz.)  the  cherubim  (viz.  oi)  gold  (making  them, 
notice  7)  to  spreading  out  and  covering  over  the 
ark,  etc, 

2819  Vwn  ty  "'  n!D  3502  ^n,  the  whole  by  a  writing 
from  the  hand  of  3"  upon  me  hath  he  taught. 

2930  "ui  !?  w^i^jj  *~$%  "^  crnyrn  and  the  times 
(i.e.  cxwince-O  which  have  passed  over  him  and 
over  S.I*L^,  ov, 

2  Ch  II28  D^  jioq  Vtfrt,  and  he  sought  a  crowd  of 
wives  (but  rd.  perh. ')  on?  wfl,  so  F.  Perles.  AneL  47). 

158    *6^  ,TTID   jrO    Sb^J  nDK    'rfSx    t6^>    Vt?^'.?    Q'31   D'DJJ 

!  ?nin,  and  long  was  Israel  without  a  true  God, 
and  without  a  priest  as  teacher,  and  without 
a  law. 

169  r?K  oiflp  D^^V-Qj;  pjOflti^,  to  show  himself  strong 
in  helping  those'  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward 
him  (T^K  omitted  before  arm1?). 

23.19  D*W*  D»D;^  ppji  JIKS  ny:rt  Q'D;D  o'o;?  'rr;i,  i.e.  and  it 
came  to  pass  after  some  days,  even  about  the  time 
of  the  cu.  _:i,>  -c  ,*f  the  end  of  twojears, 

BATH. — v-"-}  A ne  peculiarities o*"  ,  .  r"1  •"'•  "*; 
aoted  give  an  overwhelming  >•<-  _  •  .  •  ;•  * 
of  a  very  late  date  for  Ch.  "  2j  rv^'s.io  evidence 
appears — (a)  I  Ch  &*  where  Anani  is  named  accord- 
ing to  MT  in  the  6th  generation  after  Zerubbabel, 
or  about  B.C.  350 ;  (G,  followed  by  «SU»  makes 
Anani  the  llth  from  Zerubbabel,  or  about  B.C. 
250-200) ;  probably  also  (b)  the  expressions  '  king- 
dom of  Persia/  f  king  of  Persia,5  2  Ch  3620- 22- 22- s, 
if,  as  is  likely,  these  expressions  were  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Persian  rulers,  not  from  the  Semitic 
Babylonian,  but  from  the  later  Greek  (note  the 
absence  of  this  expression  in  the  contemporary 
leferences  of  Neh  &•  514 136;  also  II28-24  etc,).  (3) 
Further  specific  evidence  appears  in  Ezr-Neh, — 
originally  one  work  with  Ch — (a)  the  terimnits 
a  quo  is  given  Neh  136  *  the  32nd  year  of  Artax- 
erxes*  =  B.c.  433  ;  (b)  Jaddua,  Neh  1211,  is  6th  high 
priest  after  Joshua  (Hag  I1- 12  24,  Zee  31- 8-  «• 8- 9  6ir) ; 
Eliashib,  3rd  in  this  list,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh  3l  134-28)j  Josephus,  Ant.  XI. 
viii.  4,  names  Jaddua,  as  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  333 ;  (c)  Darius  III. 
(Codomannus)  reigned  B.C,  336-332,  and  his  reign 
(*  Darius  the  Persian')  is  mentioned  Neh  1222 ;  (d) 
on  'the  Persian'  (I.e.),  and  'king  of  Persia/  Ezr 
(I3-  *• 2)  I8  37  4s-  »• 5- 7-  2*  614  71,  cf.  2  (b)  supra ;  (e)  late 
words  and  constructions,  evident  Aramaic  influ- 
ence in  the  *.  •  :  and  extended  Aramaic 


passages  (Ezr 


1   712-26).     On  the  other 


hand,  if  Eupolemus  knew  the  LXX  translation  of 
Ch  (cf.  POSITION  IN  CANON,  supr.),  the  original 
must  have  had  canonical  authority  not  much  later 
than  B.C.  200.  From  all  these  indications  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Ch  was  not  composed  before  B.C. 
300,  and  may  have  been  composed  as  late  as  B.C. 
250. 

PAKALLELS. 

I  Oh  lM*-On  53  22  (comkn*c<l  bv  omitting  chronol.  notes). 

1B-2?  ^  (  J  ri  1(  .2  !2  ,  (0  ,  !    G  :J  ]  (  ft  1  >} 

124-27  =  Cn  1  1  ifJ  -'  (coihlon^etl  l»v  omitting1  chronol.  notes). 
128=  Cn  21  J  etc  ,  and  16^  etc.  (condensed). 

128-31 


:,,-.s  from  Gn  :«J  ;  cf.  > 


21.  a  (,M  ;..  u-  •> 
2P-i  (,->  4',:-«,  A  • 
2«.  T,Cf.  Jos  71,  IE  431. 


29-12,  Cf  Ku  4l»  22  (to  Jesse). 

5!l317,cf    1  S  10W3,  2  S  213  1725. 

218  24  descendants  of  Caleb,  no  8. 
223-41  M  Jerahmeel,  no  8 

242-49  further  sons  of  Caleb,  no  II. 
2M  66  descendants  of  Caleb's  son  Hur, 
31-9  Band's  caildren=2  S  32-5  5^-16  131. 


"J      Thee 

no  9>          t  evident 
I.  f  large  i 

Hur.nolJ   geogr. 


These  are 

itly  to  a 
large  extent 


1  Ch  31°  w  kings  of  Judah,  descendants  of  Solomon,  cf.  1  K  12- 

2K24. 
317-24  clcsce-jdants  of  Jehoiachin,  ending  wiwi  Anani,  no  S 

(cf.  Mt  I1-  from  Jehoiachm  to  Zerubbabel). 
41-23  Judah'a  descendants.    Little  |  (on  v.i  cf.  On.  40M 


. 

424  Simeon's  descendants,  cf.  Gn  46^,  Ex  6l»,  Nil  2612.  W. 
425-27  Simeon's  descendants,  no  B. 
428-^       „       cities  «  Jos  192-8. 

43*43       ,  t       descendants,  and  narrative  about  them,  no  I  . 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  &  Manasseh  ;  on  63  of.  Gn  4fl99 


61-s  (Heb.  527-29),  Levi  :—  Aaron's  sons,  cf.  Qn  46^,  Ex  ®i^ 

18  20.  23,  NU  32. 

6^5  (Heb.  580-41),  c  .....  '    A~  f  "  *-"  -*  v—  T"    -•>  |. 
616-B3  (Heb.  61^7),     ,  ;  s.  \ty  occa- 

P<  •'  (  i  ,  .  -'    -•  •  N  •  L  \  •    •    cities,  cf.  Jos  211<W. 

Tls>-_          .  c.  Ti     "  .  v     """J  °F. 

76-12  Benjamin,  cf.  s  S®. 

rs  y-s^.j'u  1-.  cf.  Gn  4624,  Nu  2648-  •«». 

rs-1  VIM,  -<«scf.  Nu  2629  33. 

720-29  Ephraim,  cf.  Nu  26&5  36,  JOS  16. 

730-40  Asher,  cf.  Gn  461?,  Nu  26*4.  45. 

<  •       '    ~        '•      '  '        i,     i-.  -r.. 


1013.  u  Moral  reflection,  no  [I. 

"),..  ,1.'    _-  '  ::  -•., 


114-9  .\   .  (1  ,U'>  .....  .    !  •       'V1  '--  •-  -V'"'1. 

1110-47    ,\b   ,|  ,  ,01,,^  I-,    ii  ,1  j.j-'^'  (additional  name 

in  Oh). 

121-22  David's  followers  at  Ziklag,  no  U* 
1223-40  David's  king-makers,  no  S. 

-        -  i    -     -  '       .          ^" 


143-T  David's  children  in  Jerusalem 

148-17  David's  conquest  of  Philistines-  2  S  517-2S. 

T'^N  :•;•!-       '."erusalem. 


Levitical  ministers  of  ark. 

(     168-22= ps  1051-18. 
168-88  Psalm  on  the  occasion :  -    4     1623-38  -  ps  961-13. 

(      1634. 86  =  ps  1081. 47.  4&. 

im  9  rw..,  ^»r  ji^:-rt  *~  ^"ild  temple =2  S  71-3. 
i=2  87*17. 

\incr= 


19i-ij)  2013  David's  war  with  Anwnon«2  S  10i-i» 

1226-31. 

"' 


«  >     '     ,.        ,•  .      •  it        •        •       '  •  '  1",  '  O  I. 

J;    ,»     "i  *    ,"    •         .,•>,•,      Mi  183-89. 

•_>•>        *  "I-     .  «.  i  •    !     .    '     ••«.»••          arrange- 

'>-  •  '      L  '  '  "• 

iir-   *    «    'of  Solomon  as  his  successor,  no  H. 
.'  '    -    •         ion  of  Solomon  and  death  of  David,  cf.  1  K 

S  Ch  l-1-1^  Solomon  s  reign  ;  his  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  cf.  1  E 
34-13. 

•«""  '.'  =  .-j   ,        -  :   '       .     ,  -  -  n1,  r  divii-,  <  tc.,  Cf.  1  K  1026-28. 

:>-!''.        tf  o     <  i  '  <'  (s.  M!  p-.«i'*»,  cf.  1  K  6-7  (con- 
<:•(''  _  _  ..... 

61-42  '•''.'»  "  Oh). 

71-11  sacnnces,  ecc.»  ct.  i   . 

712-22  Solomon's  vision  c'  ,i  ',  c    i  i\  !••  s'. 

8.  9  Further  glory  of  SoY.-  K  •uplom,  ^  1  K  910-28  ioi-26 

(ma-v  <*,'•?»  FTP  vs  of  clou  1);  s-pujiiieal'.i  b>  ""•*,  Queen  of 

S  -c  !  ,i  -  J  J\  ioi  J  J. 
i-:»  1)<  ,ii'i  of  Solo  r,  >n=sl  K  II4*. 
101-19  Accession  of  Eehoboam,  and  division  of  kingdom  « 

1  K  121-20. 

i  r-  2T-  ?.tl   1»<  -rn'«.  rpi/n,  c-f.  1  K  1221-W  1421-24  (expanded). 
'2.  -  i'.  ,-    •    -,i  ,-  xl  -    *'ui':.  cf.  1  K  1425-31. 
!JJ-  -*-!.».          <»•  d  ,»  ."  A-ir  \vith  Jeroboam,  ct  1  K  151* 

14.  15  Asa,  his  reforms  and  success  in  war,  cf.  1  K  169-24 
(expanded). 

16  A-  1  1  M"»o.-<a<-},  no  B. 

17  Jt-l  >*  -in.  u,"  Ins  reforms  and  might,  cf  .  1  K  221*!-4*' 
(oxp.imlvci) 

38  .lehwsn  .p-i  J'«  al'-nncc  W-b  \linb=sl  K  221-1W.  W. 

10  Piophet  s  rolm^e  r-)r  rh'««  al'-anco,  no  B, 

201  *4  Jonoaliapli.ii's  siu'ct-s  njain-t  Moab,  Amoon,  and 

Edom,  no  I  (takes  the  place  of  2  K  34-27). 
2035-87  Jeho&haphat  and  ships  of  TorOi^h,  cf.  1  K  3248.4$. 
2Uehoram's  wicked  it'ign,  and  d^aster,  cf.  2  K  8i«-2* 

2_>C;V>  '  'f  n-1-,  wicked  reign,  and  disaster,  cf.  2  K  8^-28 

2210-12  Athaliah's  wicked  reign,  cf.  2  K  111-*. 
231-2*  Athaliah's  overthrow  by  Jehoiada,  cf.  2  K  II*-21 
(expanded). 
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2  Oh  24i  27  Joash's  reign,  first  good,  then  bad,  cf.  2  K  121'2! 
i's  reign,  first  good,  then  bad,  cf  2  K  14*  20 

'.  V!        '     .) 

<    ,  ,"  ,  t  -  reign,  first  good,  then  bad,  cf.  2  K  14&>1® 
151-7  (expanded). 

271-9  Jotham's  good  reign,  cf.  2  K  1532-38 
SSI-2?  Ahaz's  wicked  reign,  cf. 
291-36  Hezekiah's  good  reign  •  s    , 

"V  *      ,/,      ,  '      »  —M  -,,io  I. 

3i-  -       i  'A.  »    '  •  -  ',.    ,M   .  S  C'O.I        "iO  H. 

'_>/•  --  s»<    >  '»(.•  v    .)'•,  r    ;    o*1.  c .  2  K  1818-8?  10W  (con- 
densed). 

8224  Hezekiah's  sickness,  cf.  2  K  20M1  (condensed). 
3223.25-33  Hezeki-'  '«    .•  .'.  :  '  ^    ..   •"- ,  n  others;  death, 

On,  captivity,  and  repentance, 
cf  2  K  21i  is  (greatly  modified) 
8321-25  Amon's  wicked  reign,  cf.  2  K  2118-28. 
84* ""  J    "    '  •!•  :  his  reforms,  the  law-book,  etc.,  cf.  2K 


.  ..  , 

861-8  Jehoahaz's  reign,  <      '   ,    .,    •> 

36*-s  Jehoiakira's  reign,  cf.  2  K  2336.37  241-6  (condensed). 

369.10  Jehoiachm's  reign,  cf.  2  F  ' 

Sen-is  Zedekiah's  reign,  cf.  2   v       ' '      .   "  s   .  •  lensed) ; 

with  v.12  cf.  also  Jer  371  2, 
g,V-      '.V".i  i.  ,« ,-,,.>    no  II  (cf.  2  K  2420). 
EC-  v  \  .1  -  « '  ,:• ' ..   ,  ,'f  2  K  25&-21  (condensed);  with  y.21 

cf.  also  Jer  250  H  12  2910. 
g622.aj  Restoration-edict  of  Cyrus =Ezr  li-8»,  no  other  8. 

Comparison. — A.  The  foregoing  table  shows  at 
once,  that  while  parts  of  Ch  have  no  parallel  in  the 
earlier  books,  there  are  still  larger  j^oitlor1.-  of 
those  books  1:11.01  c-'Milc-O  in  Ch.  '.  |i';Mollo^-r.t' 
are  such  portions  bt  iSarauel  and  Kings : — 1  S  1-30, 
2  S  1-4,  9.  I!2'27 121'15 13-20,  SI1'14  22.  231"7, 1  K  I1-32 

21-9.18-48  31-8.16-28  41-8*  13<  141-20  l&S-U  10_21,  2  K  1~7. 

81'15  9.  (chiefly),  10.  13.  158'81  17.  2522-26-  »•».  They 
include  (1)  the  entire  activity  of  Samuel,  and  the 
reign  of  Saul  ,  v  ••  ,  *  c  \\,  ,  :  -'2)  David's  lament 
for  Saul  and  •'<.•!•  •  n, '  •-  N  ;»!! \',  \ ,  with  Ishbosheth, 
and  dealings  with  Mephibosheth ;  (3)  the  story  of 
Uriah  and  Bathsheba ;  (4)  the  story  of  Amnon  and 
Taraar,  and  Absalom's  flight  and  recall ;  (5) 
Absalom's  rebellion  and  David's  exile;  (6)  the 
Psalm  of  2  S  22= Ps  18;  (7)%  the  'Last  "Words  of 
David '  231"7 ;  (8)  the  intrigues  and  struggles 
attending  Solomon's  accession ;  (9)  evidences  of 
Solomon's  wisdom  and  poetic  gifts ;  (10)  Solomon's 
alliances  with  foreign  women,  and  his  idolatries  in 
later  life ;  (11)  his  vexation  by  adversaries,  includ- 
ing Jeroboam ;  (12)  the  entire  history  of  the 
Northern  KingdoTn,  after  the  division,  except  when 
the  account  oi  the  Southern  Kingdom  makes 
necessary  some  mention  of  the  Northern ;  (13)  the 
governorship  and  muider  of  Gedaliah,  after  Jeru- 
salem's fall ;  (14)  the  exile-life  of  Jehoiachin. 

JS.  Ch  condenses  also,  in  several  places,  and  as  a 
result  gives  statements  with  less  precision  than  the 
earlier  books.  These  passages  are  chronological 
(as  in  the  genealogies  1  Ch  1\  architectural  (as  in 
the  case  of  Liu1  lomiric-liiiili'.!!!,!  2  Ch  2-4;  the 
building  of  Solomon V  palace  is  not  described  at 
all),  political  (as  Sennacherib's  invasion  2  Ch  321"22; 
the  reigns  of  the  last  kings  2  Ch  364"18),  or  humili- 
ating (Michnl's  conlompt  1  Ch  1520;  sickness  of 
Hezekiah  2  Ch  &2ai ;  fall  of  Jerusalem  2  Ch  3617'21 ; 
the  same  quality  may  partly  account  for  the  cases 
mentioned  under  the  previous  head).  That  Ch 
expands  some  political  and  military  narratives  is 
also  true,  and  will  be  noticed  below.  Other  narra- 
tives are  modified  in  various  ways,  e.g.  the  sacrifice 
by  Solomon  at  Gibeon  (2  Ch  18"°),  the  overthrow  of 
Athaliah  (2  Ch  23),  and  the  reigns  of  Jehorara  (2  Ch 
218-20),  Ahaziah  (2  Ch  221'9),  Joash  (2  Ch  24),  Ahaz 
(2  Ch  28),  and  Manasseh  (2  Ch  331'20)  j  some  of 
these  will  be  noticed  below  under  J>. 

C.  In  those  parts  of  Ch  which  have  no  parallel  in 
S  and  K,  as  well  as  in  Ch's  expansions  and  modi- 
fications of  narratives  occurring  in  them,  certain 
definite  interests  are  prominent:  —  (1)  Moral 
reflections  and  explanations  of  calamities  as 


divine  judgments,  e.g.  I  Ch  1013- 14,  2  Ch  3611'18 ;  so 
Shishak's  invasion  is  ,"  \  ,  "  2  Ch  I22,  and 
Jehoram's  misfortunes  2  •  •!  "  ',  cf .  the  '  letter 
of  Elijah  the  prophet'  vv.12"ls,  and  the  wreck  of 
ships  at  E/:c;i  -;_(.»•  >or  2  Ch  2187,  and  Amaziah's 
defeat  2  CL  25  "'",  and  Uzzial-'-  "-•  „•-..  2  Ch 
2616'21,  and  Josiah's  death  2  Ch  :;:-  -  •  v-'  divine 
:  •  It • ,  D-.  '  V,_  -  in  war,  e.g.  2  Ch  IS35' JQ  1412- 18'  2022'24; 
(3)  speeches  and  prophetic  addresses,  }  "u.iioiy. 
didactic,  etc. ;  alsc,  :  e.g.  I  Ch  ^2a~ "  ^S':-c 

ggi-jo^  g  Ch  ^34-12  _  .  .     Q7~$  igz  s.  0-n  2Q5-12  J4-17 

2112-15  (Writmg  of  Elijah)  257  8  289'11  295-11  SO6'9 
(decree  of  Hezekiah)  327  8  3521  j  (4)  matters  connected 
with  worship,  including  Levitical,  ritual,  and 
especially  musical  appointments,  e.g.  I  Ch  15.  16, 
'  '  '  the  Psalm  vv.8'3*)  22-26.  28,  29,  2  Ch 

§14. 15    11  IS.  14. 16  }38-12  ]_y8.  9  10S-11  2Ql&<  2U  23 
gg2.  4  6.  7. 8.  18. 19     2^.5  6  11     2618"20     294  S  7"  121"38     30       31 

349. 12.  is.  so  351-19. 25 .  a  peculiar  case  is  2  Ch  811  where 
Solomon's  wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  is 
brought  to  the  house  built  for  her  because  the 
house  of  David  has  become  too  holy  by  reason  of 
the  '.'o:mv  oT  the  ark ;  contrast  1  K  31  78  924.  (On 
somu,  h  i  i..,  !.;:<-<>  of  another  kind,  see  below.) 

D.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  parallel 
passages  a  little  more  closely,  selecting  some  of 
those  most  important  for  purposes  of  comparison : — 

In  some  cases  tt  is  > "  \  ,ctly  verbal, 

as  1  Ch  101-12=1  -  •  =1    .  4SS  IK  221-85 

In  others  there  is  im- 

>f  chief  priests  through 

j-  L'a/.u,  >•«?!  ( f  .V  »«  r  f  !!)••-  o'  rl>o  o1'!  c  lniests  known  to  Sam. 
and  Kings  do  n  •  ,•  •  ".,"••'  t.  •'.  "li  1  S  I9  2S°,  Ahitub, 
Eli's  grandson  .  <  •  :  '  i  /  -*  ' ,  A.hijah  1  S  14s,  and 
Ahunelech  212  •  -,'/.,  \,  i  as  *  son  of  Ahitub," 

1     "       *          r  rtheau,  Klosta^.  j  *  brothers,'  accord- 
, '  , ,  < '    "   \"         •.        >f  \"  •»  »«»<••   .  ^ 

2220,  who  w3-8  deposed  by  *  .     •        •    \  /  .<  , :    A  1  o  ki 

*  "  :         _  10th  in  Ch's  list,  the  son  of  an. 

1  K  \-  . •"."• !  •  M  -,»p  (  "  Z'.-lo".,  wh^eln  Ob  he  '-  son  oj  .'onan  in ; 
il  i  i  i  ^  K  '  J  •  ( if.  L  »v  •  s-  i  C'»,  and  *-o  doi^  SoraMh  2  K  2jl8. 
T1  -  o  'ca-  >  ' «  ••  i  i  * .  -  i>'<i  o !  ,c  \a- 1  u1 1  a'! !  i  j : ,  id  r !  i 
(.'V1  '  n  i  v.,1  .'1'^  ,'Mv'.-  A*  •ii"i'  rl1  •'*  (  '  ,'':'  .  'J  <»f  A,u<  *: 
through  his  son  Ithamar,  and  these  and  the  following:  w.  make 
an  attempt  to  satisfy  their  rival  claims  by  recognising  both  in 

>   !<»!.'{  <•  o\i>Ialns  the  death  of  Uzzah  as  2  S  &  does ;  but 

1  Oh  151*  gives  a  new  reason,  ws.,  because  the  Levitea  did  not 
carry  the  ark. 

3.  1  Oh  205  r'i  i-u.i  \  "c  cl  T.,s."irrd,  brother  of  GoKath ;  but  2  S 

4    :  (  •    . .  •  it  is  Satan  that  moves  David  to  number  Israel,  in 

2  S  241  it  is  J". 

5.  2  Ch  l3ff.  explains  Solomon's  sacrifice  at  Gibeon  by  saying 
that  the  tent  of  meeting  and  the  brazen  altar  were  there  (cl 

places,  and  sacrificed  at  OuVon  i.ccuMti'  ,.•  it*  \\  .-i  ,."o  irii.u  1 1^" 

E;  andv.i5  speaks  n^i  oini  or  rm»  c<i,n::,r  IMI^  10  J(  M- 
113),  but  also  of  his  Biaridiiig  before  me  ars  and  sacrulcuig 
i,  which  Ch  omits. 

6.  2  Ch  7LS  the  sacrifices  at  the  temple  dedication  are 
consumed  by  fire  from  heaven  ;  there  is  nothing:  of  this  in  1  K 

g62ff..  ^  * 

T.  2  Oh  712-22  and  1  K  9*-fl  ho  Is  -I,  -cr"  •>  -i  -   • .  <: : -,i  A 

of  J"  t,)  **:  ri-  ,.  J  i  '  the  la"},  i.-c  •:-,- 
in  the  (  '  •  -.,  i  n  i-:  1  E  «•  u-i'l  ;li<  • 
Oh. 

8.  2  Oh  14»  170  (cf .  193)  commend  both  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat 
for  removing  the  high  places ;  but  1  K  1514  2243  tell  us  that 
these  kings  did  not  remove  the  high  places  (so  also  2  Ch  1517 


(including  the  blunaer  oi  v.^»»;,  etc. 
p»     i:     V1 ,  -A-  b» .    ;'  .— 
i    I<   ,  ,'>  "'(Il(i)  ."'>   •')  i-'iK'-1  Thei.-r 

"  ' 


9.  2  Ch  2088. 3«  sayg  that  Jehoshaphat  allied  himself  with 
Ahaziah  of  Israel  to  make  ships  [for  an  expcd'.l  on  by  sea  1  K 
2249] ;  but  1  K  2249  says  that  Ahaziah  propot-cni  iho  joint  expe- 
dition, arid  Jelioiliaphfil  refused. 

10.  2  Ch  'JO150  sa>6  ihnr  lVit>  made  shipsat  K/ion-gebor  to  go 
\  •  \      "i  -  i     ••'  i  <   V    '    k-rra.ueau,  not  accessible  from  Ezaon- 

;  I  i.        K  •>•-»•  iply  speaks  of  Tarshish-ships  ^arge 
1  -  •  i      '     '      -  • » •  they  were  destined  for  Ophir. 
:.'*••      •-„*•.'    ^     ":.       "        •  of  David, 

because  of  the  co\  enant.          ;  •        •».'••    would  not 

'.        "  .v  ••    i  f  •"  JDaxid  his  servant's  sake.' 

«!  sscnbes  Jehu's  murder  of  Ahaziah  thus :  'And 

I  he  sought  Aha?mh :  and  iliey  caught  him  (for  he  was  hid  in 
!  6,iTPitr.Jx)  and  brougln  hin  10  Jerm :  and  when  they  had  >0ain 
I  h.m,  Uicv  buried  Km,'  etc.;  but  accord T^T  to  2  K  921« 
I  Ahnziah  dro\e  out  from  Jczreel  vnih  Jo'nrn  10  meet  Jt'Iui,  fled 
I  on  •  "ic  treachery,  and  was-  mi  led  in  hi«  fl'^lit  H« 

1  diec  .• :   '        . :  .  was  brought  by  his  servants  to  Jerusalem, 
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and  buried  there  *  in  his  sepulchre  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of 
Dax  id.' 

13.  2  Oh  23  represents  the  overthrow  of  queen  Athaliaib  tiros : 
Jehoiada  and  the  captains  of  hundreds,  and  all  the  Levites  in 
the  cities  of  Judah,  and  the  heads  of  families  of  the  people, 
making  'all  the   congregation,*  were   gathered   at   Jems., — 
Athaliah  being  ignorant  of  it, — but  while  v.3  says  *  all  the  con- 
gregation made  a  covenant  with  the  king  in  the  house  of  God,* 
v.8   provides  that   only  priests  and  ministering  Levites  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  temple,  and  then  the  kmg  is  proclaimed, 
and  Athaliah  slain  J  but  2  K  11,  vrh  >  »•..  • L  •  i  i  •-  .'>  '"i«k  main 
facts,  represents  a  secret  conspiracy   iv    i  •!  J-     •   ','n.  :.  id  the 
cii,|>L.i  '-  of  i"1     «     ";      i  t 

came  and  fc    ,     M     r  i     ;  \          •,  • 

offerings,  law  of  Moses,  etc,,  which  appear  in  Oh,  are  all  lacking 

inK. 

14.  2  Oh  24W,  speaking  of  the  collection  for  repairing  the 
temple,  under  Jehoash  of  Judah,  says,  f  they  brought  the  rest 
of  the  money  before  the  king  and  Jehoiada,  whereof  were 
made  vessels  for  J'"s  house ' ;  but  2  K  12*3  gays  that   no 
vessels  were  made  for  J"*s  house  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
collection. 

15.  2  Oh  242-  iw.  makes  Joash  r*'-i  -".'•  -^  "•"-  ';.li  11  od-i..*- 
of  Jehoiada  the  priest/  and  aftc    ,     .  r  !  •  » np  -.  "-• , 
but  2  K 122  8ays,  *  And  Jehoash  did  that  which  was  right  m  the 
eyes  of  J"  all  his  days,  (namely)  wherein  Jehoiada  the  priest 
instructed  mm,'  and  1C  tells  us  nothing  of  any  apostasy  or 
wickedness,  only  criticising  (v.S),  aa  in  other  cases,  the  non- 
removal  of  the  high  places. 

16.  2  Oh  285-15  describes  slaughter  and  bondage  inflicted  on 
Judah  by  Pekah  of  Israel  in  the  jx.:;ii  of  Wi,  '..  «\Y''*i  i->  -101 
0'ilv  'i  ik-iovm  to  2  K  16  and  Is 7,  bu'u  is?  .T>i  >i.b.-Toi.i  w  „  j  ,1  K 
--«"rs  ,-»-7. 

17   2  Cli  ?"i"r  iria\<s  Al.r./  u.vl  r<>  rhc  Vi  .-(a)  of  Assyria  for 

'"  .-,,  )i.i  2  K  167  expressly 

jr. ,  •!•  Israel. 

*  i,  •-  :  king  of  Assyria 


i*r    IM,  tic  I!!1 

UUXt-  ll'  it  li  \»'H  V 

\i    J  On 

CUi:i<>  liHIO  I'.illi, 

,vul  LK.I 
diction. 

•»    .>Ch  St"  l 


'!     -v  1  I'M 

SO  i    'l" 

"J 


r  (1  d 


4-  i  (1 

i-su  -10;.' 


»!•••••.  Ti  ••-,"•    - 1!  •  —"»*•  i  •  •  1   -hanged 
it  "  'un  IA  o:.v    .  :\   u* ,  j    »i   « •  •    i  •  i.     •    u1  ,  of  his 

:<-.j :.    H  iv    '          >•      i        "is  <  '  ..  is  s     colours 

wholly  dark,  and  makes  the  fall  of  Jems*  a  punishment  specifi- 
cally for  Manasseh's  sins  (cf .  also  Jer  15*). 

20.  2  Oh  34  represents  Jo-iT/H  ro'viis  OP  JUT  >  "p'^l  i\l  "»i 
his  12th  year  (v.»),  and  the  ,  «-•)•  olc  's-.  i:ipj>\(  ici  p  n  >  r!  . 
year,  2  K  22.  23  represent  the  reforms  as  suggested  and 
occasioned  by  rie  di^-i^t  r\  '  >he  law-book,  and  as  occurring, 
like  thar,  di«co^ory,  ir  the  ,.->  ,i  year  of  his  reign. 

K  One  j-eciilin'ity  of  Ch,  which  involves  some 
discrepancies  \\iili  flic  earlier  books,  is  a  fondness 
for  large  numbers,  e.g.  1  Ch  184  1918  make  David 
capture  7000  horsemen  and  slay  7000  chariotmen, 
over  against  700  of  each  in  2  S  84  1018 ;  according 
to  1  Ch  2125  David  pays  600  shekels  of  gold  for 
Oman's  threshing-floor,  according  to  2  S  24i<i4  only 
50  shekels  of  silver ;  2J-  tribes,  according  to  1  Ch 
521,  capture  from  the  Hagrites  100,000  prisoners, 
50,000  camels,  250,000  sheep,  and  2000  asses ;  1  Ch 
12  :  c|)i  osi^ri11  -  ( hat  339,000  men  came  to  make  David 
kiis^*;  i  Oh  2-2  •  says  thai  "0  i\ "  1  ;  ><ii  "i^  «1  for  the 
icmplc  building  100,000  t;  !» i  •  - ,»,"  /«>'  :  i  fc,911,000 
kilogrnrns^,  and  1,000,000  talents  of  silver  (=at 
]wi#t  33,(i'iO,000  kgs.) ;  Shishak  (2  Ch  28)  came 
with  1200  chariots,  60,000  horsemen,  and  people 
without  number ;  2  Ch  138- w  makes  Abijali,  A\  ith 
400,000  men,  fight  against  Jeroboam  with  800,000, 
and  kill  500,000  of  them;  Asa  (2  Ch  148)  had 
300,000  men  of  Judah  and  280,000  of  Benjamin; 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  Ins  opponent,  had  1,000,000 
men  and  300  chariots  (2  Cli  1  !•') ;  Amaziah  (2  Ch 
255-6)  had  300,000  soldiers  of  his  own,  and  hired 
100,000  more  from  Israel ;  Azariah  (2  Ch  2618)  had 
an  army  of  307,500  men ;  Pekah  (2  Ch  288- 8)  killed 
120,000  Judsean  warriors  in  one  day,  and  carried 
off  200,000  captives. 

y.  The  combination  of  these  various  peculiarities 
of  the  author  gives  a  very  different  aspect  to  the 
history  from  that  found  in  the  earlier  books.  The 
pre-royal  time  has  only  a  genealogical  interest  for 
him.  The  beginning  of  the  kingdom,  the  first 
reign,  the  attempts  of  Saul's  dynasty  to  maintain 
itself,  are  no  concern  of  his.  Practically,  David  is 
his  first  king.  David  and  Solomon  are  kings  of 
almost  spotless  excellence,  and  enjoy  undisturbed 
prosperity.  The  ceremonial  law  of  the  Priests' 
Code  is  recognised  and  observed  by  David,  even 


before  there  is  a  temple.  The  serv'c^  N  ^.siolj- 
and  rich.  After  the  division  of  the  ki-«  'on«  -.'MB 
ten  tribes  are  not  of  importance  enough  to  be 
mentioned,  except  incidentally.  Interest  is  con- 
centrated on  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  All  good 
Judsean  kings,  trained  in  the  law  of  one  exclusive 
sanctuary,  of  course  forbade  the  high  places.  Sins, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  sternly  punished  by  God, 
and  public  calamities  are  due  to  sins.  Huge 
numbers  give  majesty  and  importance  to  many 
scenes,  and  to  tne  kingdom  m  its  continuous 
history,  and  central  in  that  history  is  the  hand  of 
God,  His  temple,  His  solemn  ordinances,  His  cere- 
monial and  impressive  worship. 

SOURCES.— I.  For  1  Ch  1-9  the  sources  are  appar- 
<  M!^:  •  i  •  •,"*  •  •"  ;  1  lists  in  Gn,  Ex,  Nu,  Jos,  and 
•  -,»,- 1 •  • : , i\'.\  ^ .  the  relation  between  Bu  419ff*  and 
i  ^A  -  '•  la  'o-uii^viul, — also  other  lists  not  found  in 
the  earlier  canonical  books.  The  latter  is  the 
case  ps'.p,:  nlji'H  in  the  latter  half  of  1  Ch  2,  and 
in  cli-.  i.  i>  jru-  the  middle  of  7  (see  esp.  Wellh. 
De  gentibus,  and  Kittel).  Only  twice  in  these 
chapters  is  there  reference  to  an  earlier  writing ; 
the  first  is  in  1  Ch  517,  but  whether  this  writing 
(or  these  writings,  -v.  infr.  II.  13)  really  served  the 
Chronicler  as  a  source  is  extremely  doubtful 
(Kuenen,  Qnd*  i.  483) ;  the  second  is  in  1  Ch  91 
(see  below). 

The  Psalm  1  Ch  168"88  is  made  up  of  parts  of 
three  Psalms  found  in  our  Psalter  (see  PARALLELS, 
above). 

T^  ,  v-4;.  i:  p-  to  the  origin  of  2  Ch  3622-  M 
.1'  »..,*::,»•,  •,  of  Cyrus)  =  Ezr  I1"8*,  belongs 
rather  to  a  discussion  of  Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Ch's  own  references  to  earlier  writings  (with  the 
(  %.  •''.»•!-  noted  above)  are  in  the  main  part  of 
,  ••'  »-u\,  1  Ch  10^2  Ch  3621. 

II.  Ch  refers  by  name  to  the  following  works  :— 

1.  (a)  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  2  Ch  1611  2528  2826  ;  evidently=(6)  The  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  277  35s7  368. 

2.  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  1  Ch  91  (so 
Bertheau,  Keil,  Oettli,  Kautzsch,  RV ;  <8I,  Kuenen 
doubtfully.   A  V  adds  *  and  Judah,  *  which  otherwise 
is  subj.  of  following  vb.). 

3.  The  Doings  o±  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Ch  3318 
(for  Manasseh). 

4.  The  Midrash  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  2  Ch  2421 
(for  Joash). 

5.  The  Vision  of   Isaiah  the  Prophet,   son  of 
Amoz,  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  2  Ch  32H 

6.  The  Words  of  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  which  are 
taken  up  into  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 

1  Ch  20^  (for  Jehoshaphat). 

The  following  were  probably  of  limited  com- 
pass : — 

7.  The  "Words  of   Samuel  the  Seer,  and  the 
"Words  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  the  Words  of 
Gad  the  Seer,  1  Ch  29s9. 

8.  The  Words  of  Nathan  the  Tio^vi.  and  the 
Prophecy  of  Ahijahthe  SMlonitr,  .',!!•:  '.'lo  Vision 
of  Iddo  the   Seer   regarding  Jeroboam,  son  of 
Nebat,  2  Ch  9s9. 

9.  The  Words  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet  and  of 
Iddo    the   Seer  for  reckoning   by   Genealogies, 
2Chl218. 

10.  The  Midrash  of  the  Prophet  Iddo,  2  Ch  1322. 

11.  The  rest  of  the  Doings  of  Uzziah,  first  and 
last,  did  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  son  of  Amoz,  write, 

2  Ch  2623. 

12.  The  Words  of  the  Seers,  2  Ch  S319  (cf.  y.18;  so 
(K,  Bertheau,  Kautzsch ;  of  Hozai,  F,  Oettli,  RV). 

The  author  refers  also  to — 

13.  A  genealogical   enrolment  in  the  days  of 
Jotham  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  [n.],  1  Ch  517 
(since  these  kings  were  not  contemporary,  are  two 
lists  referred  to?). 
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14.  The  Later  Doings  of  David,  I  Ch  2S27. 

15.  The  Chronicles  (n^r?  nm)  of  king  David. 

1  Ch  2724. 

16.  The  Lamentations  (a  collection  in  which  the 
lamentations  over  Josiah  were  included),  2  Ch  3525. 

But  these  are  not  all  separate  works.  1  (a)  and 
(b)  and  5  refer  :v- :,;  .  1.  ,«i  ,he  same ;  so  probably 
do  2,  3,  and  6  j  \  \  >  •  >  •  •  *  Judah '  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  title  (except  possibly  in  the  case  of  2), 
3  and  6  relate  to  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  title  is 
therefore  presumably  abbreviated.  It  is  highly 
likely  that  4  is  another  designation  of  the  same 
work.  The  prophetic  writings  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
12  are  no^ibly,  ihoi'jrh  not  de-non?lrably,  sections 
of  the  same  comprehensive  Look,  if  noi-,  they  are 
in  any  case  of  subordinate  consequence.  As  to 
13-46  it  is  not  clear  that  these  have  actually  con- 
tributed anything  to  Ch ;  16  certainly  has  not. 

It  is  true  ihafc  the  Chronicler  <  x  1*  ':" ,-  i  , ;  eals 
to  none  of  the  documents  named  t  • ;,  '  •  •  •  for 
what  he  states,  but  only  as  repositories  of  (further) 
information.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  cited 
under  different  names,  is  the  main  source  of  Ch. 
The  many  II«;ICOPIOM(-  with  S  and  K  prove  that 
Ch  used  oil  hoi  I'lt-c;  books  or  some  work  based  on 
these.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  used  the 
sources  of  S  and  K ;  these  books  must  themselves 
have  been  known  to  the  author,  for  they  had  long 
been  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  the  order  and 
choice  of  material  follow  theirs  to  a  large  extent ; 
moreover,  the  matter  which  is  peculiar  to  Ch 
shows  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  author's 
style,  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  of  the  matter 
corresponding  to  that  of  Samuel  and  Kings  j 
in  pait  icular,  the  following  additional  proofs 
show  rhnt  Ch  does  not  go  behind  them  for  its 
materials : — 

2  Ch  1517  2088  state  that  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat 
did  not  remove  the  high  places.  This  is  in  conflict 
with  the  author's  own  statements  145 178  (cf.  193), 
and  is  evidently  due  to  unthinking  imitation  of  his 
source.  It  appears  1  K  1514  S248,  and  the  agree- 
ment is  almost  verbal.  These  statements,  how- 
ever, certainly  belong  to  the  Deuteronomic  redac- 
tion, and  not  to  the  sources  of  Kings. 

Other  passages  common  to  Kings  and  Ch,  which 
must  be  original  with  Kings  (several  of  them 
Deuteronomic,  and  none  from  the  sources)  are  2  Ch 
10lfl=l  K  1219,  2  Ch  217-8'10ab=2  K  819-20-22,  2  Ch 
25s- *=2  K  148*6  (verbally),  2  Ch  284=2  K  164 
(verbally),  2  Ch  311  based  on  2  K  184 ;  cf.  also  2  Ch 
3212=2  K  1822  (substantially),  2  Ch  33Sa=2  K  21a 
(verbally). 

A  special  class  of  passages  consists  of  those 
whicli  are  appropriate  in  Sam.  and  Kings,  but 
have  become  unfitting  or  meaningless  because  of 
omissions  by  Ch  : — 

1  Ch  148"*  begins,  'And David  took  yet  more  (ity) 
wives  at  Jeras.'=2  S  1518"16,  although  2  S  S2'5  to 
which  -rty  refers,  is  omitted  in  Ch. 

1  Ch  201  'But  David  tarried  at  Jerus.'=2  S  II1 ; 
it  is  in  conflict  with  1  Ch  202' 3 ;  this  is  due  to  the 
omission  of  the  story  of  Uriah  and  Bathsheba 

2  S  112~1228,  and  of  1228*29  which  tell  of  JoaVs 
summoning  David. 

2  Ch  811  (  =  1  K  9s4  3lb  in  part)  mentions  the 
daughter   of   Pharaoh    incidentally  (not    indeed 
with  great  respect)  as  Solomon's  wife,  although 
1  K  3la-  78  are  omitted. 

2  Ch  102  speaks  of  Jeroboam's  return  from 
Egypt,  *  whither  he  had  fled  from  the  presence  of 
Solomon  the  king'=l  K  122,  although  1  K  II26"40 
are  omitted. 

2  Ch  1015  refers  specifically  to  Ahijah's  prophecy 
about  Jeroboam =1  K  1218,  although  the  prophecy 
itself,  1  K  IP9-39,  is  omitted. 

2  Ch  3218  specifies  'the  Jews'  speech1 =2  K  1828, 


although  2  K  IS25,  which  gives  point  to  this  detail, 
is  omitted. 

Some  of  these  passages  are  more  cogent  than 
others,  but  all  are  confirmatory  of  the  position 
that  our  S  and  K  and  nothing  earlier  (with  possible 
exceptions  noted  below)  underlie  Ch  in  its  narrative 
portions. 

It  is,  however,  i'"  r-rol).  {""ifiT  the  Chronicler  used 
these  canonical  bo<*u  •  <,r  ei  i  \,  as  the  chief  source 
of  his  historical  material.  We  have  seen  that  his 
main  interests  are  not  political,  and  that  he  omits 
or  greatly  condenses  many  matters  which  do  not 
contribute  much  to  his-  inii .  -11^  ~.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  his  material  not  .on [in  in  S  and  K  is  of  a 
political  and  personal  nature,  e.g.  the  fortifications 
of  Eehoboam,  and  his  might  and  wisdom  2  Ch 
nc-12,17.2^  Asa's  war  with  the  Ethiopians  2  Ch 
149"16,  ."Vso-11  ,•  i1!,!1'-  war  with  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  Ec,*i  •-,  -J  (  J.  •.  Amaziah's  relations  with  his 
Israelitish  mercenaries  2  Ch  256"1()- 1J,  Uzziah's  wars 
and  buildings  2  Ch  266"16,  the  successful  invasion 
of  Pekah  2  Ch  285'15,  and  of  the  Edomites  and 
Philistines  w.17* 18.  Some  of  these  narratives  the 
Chronicler  uses  to  point  his  own  moral  teachings, 
but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  either  invented 
them,  or  resorted  to  some  special  source  for  them ; 
they  are  not  such  as  particularly  appeal  to  him. 
Most  likely,  therefore,  he  found  them  in  the 
document  which  was  his  main  soufce  for  other 
matter,  and,  finding  them,  used  them  to  enforce 
his  religious  views.  This  source  was  probably  the 
Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (see  above), 
which  was,  in  that  case,  based  on  our  S  and  K,  with 
additional  matter  of  uncertain  and  probably  varying 
value.  Since  the  style  of  these  additions  (with  a  few 
minor  exceptions)  resembles  that  of  the  Chronicler, 
it  may  be  tnat  this  Book  of  the  King^  i\  :n«  pi  <>•]  u  c«l 
in  the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  I'lio  uliciriiuiu* 
is  to  suppose  that  he  rewrote  them.  That  he  at 
least  retouched  them  is  probable.  How  far  the 
peculiar  religious  and  ecclesiastical  tone  of  Ch  is 
due  to  this  source  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  presence 
of  the  same  in  Ear-Neh,  which  do  not  depend  on 
this  Book  of  the  Kings,  makes  it  clear  that  this 
tone  was  such  as  the  Chronicler  himself  would 
produce,  and  probably  it  is,  throughout,  mainly 
due  to  him. 

HISTORICAL  TRUSTWORTHINESS. — The  late  date 
of  Ch  presumably  hinders  it  from  being  a,  historical 
witness  of  the  first  order.  It  could  be  so  only  if 
its  sources  were  demon  oiiuLly  such.  But  it  has 
no  sources  certainly  older  than" the  canonical  S  and 
K ;  its  chief  source  is  probably  much  later.  An 
interval  of  250  or  300  years  separates  it  from  the 
last  events  recorded  in  K.  In  all  cases  of  conflict, 
then  (see  the  examples  above),  preference  must  be 
given  to  S  and  K.  The  obvious  special  interests  of 
Ch  also  (see  "above)  are  not  to  its  advantage  as  a 
simple  witness  to  facts.  Intrinsic  probability 
];o'.nih  the  «v'ime  way  in  many  instances  (see  especi- 
ally Own/wriM  D,  Nos,  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13, 
l(>,"  2'',  and  Driver,  Bertheau,  Oettli,  etc.,  on  the 
passages) ;  this  holds  true  of  the  huge  numbers 
of  Ch  as  well. 

If  this  is  so  in  the  parallel  narratives,  it  must 
be  so  likewise  in  those  matters  which  we  owe 
entirely  to  Ch.  Some  of  these  conflict  with  the 
known  course  of  the  history,  e.g.  the  complete 
T.cvil  u  i\1  a  T  r  n  ri  <rcmen  I  -  of  David  and  his  successors ; 
others  are  in  themselves  most  unlikely,  e.g. 
Amaziah's  dealings  with  Israelitish  mercenaries. 
It  is  plain  that  the  character  of  Ch's  testimony, 
when  we  can  control  it  by  parallel  accounts,  is  not 
such  as  to  give  us  roa^on  to  depend  on  it  with 
security  when  it  stands  alone.  Perhaps  it  does  not 
enlarge  our  stock  of  historical  matter  1  y  ••' ""  f  * 
given  in  S  and  K.  "We  cannot  sa}  '••  »  /'  /* 
that  it  does  not;  e.g.  Reboboam's  buildings, 
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Uzziah's  buildings  and  wars,  Hezekiah's  water- 
works, Manasseh's  captivity,  etc.,  may  be  in  part, 
or  altogether,  stated  accurately,  and  to  some  of 
them  a  certain  degree  of  probability  attaches  (cf. 
Kittel),  but  on  the  imsupported  evidence  of  Ch  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  them.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
his  source  derived  them  from  other  documents  or 
from  tradition,  and  we  cannot  tell  with  positive- 
ness  how  far  they  are  trustworthy.  This  uncertainty 
passes  over  into  Ch  itself.  Its  main  value  lies  in 
another  direction.  (On  the  Restoration-edict  of 
Cyrus,  see  Kosters,  Het  Herstel  van  Israel,  1894, 
and  art.  EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH.) 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  CHRONICLER. — It  would  be 
most  unjust  to  call  the  Chronicler  a  falsifier.  He 
shows  himself,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  man  of  great 
sincerity  and  moral  earnestness.  Even  if  falsifica- 
tion had,  in  his  time,  when  his  conception  of  the 
history  was  widely  accepted,  had  any  sufficient 
motive,  he  would  have  been  incapable  of  it.  His 
view  of  the  past  is  that  of  a  son  of  Ms  own  age,  in 
whom  the  historical  ::i!,vii::i.  io.'«  had  not  been 
largely  •"!•,* ,  * ;  ,""  The  Pent,  had  long  been  com- 

glete,  a-1  :  "  -  .;:•.•:  code  had  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
ves  and  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  on  his  own. 
He  did  not  conceive  of  a  time,  since  the  kingdom 
began,  when  it  was  otherwise.  He  was  almost 
certainly  a  Levite,  and  probably  a  musician.  ^  He 
was  trained  in  the  law,  and  knew  its  religious 
power.  God  was  near^His  people  in  it,  God  Him- 
self enforced  it.  Monu)ci>>hij>  in  God's  people  was 
to  him  a  great  privilege,  and  ^onealc.jrie*  that 
assured  it,  of  gr*  11  •  1 1 1  r:  po  r  J  ;• :,  oo.  These  na  mts  and 
convictions,  the  ro^::'.  <>  iiiii-'iitance  and  of  train- 

«,  r.  David 
is,"jagly  and 
:<•-  of  their 
•i  iLepicting 
'.  ""it  seemed 


ing,  determine- 
and  Solomon  hi, 
without   muct 
character  whi<  ' 
the  religion  of  ; 

to  him  the  ner  >•  ,,-j,  MI  <l  .")-i  <  ,"  •  w,!,oousness. 
The  Northern  Kingciom,  as  apostate,  was  of  little 
interest  for  him.  The  history  of  the  Southern 
Kingdom  was  his  concern  mainly  because  it  was 
ecclesiastical  history — c  Ecclesiastical  Chronicle  of 
Jerusalem*  Reuss  "has  called  it  (cf.  Literature 
below).  God  was  watching  and  judging  it  on  the 
basis  of  His  complete  law ;  it  fell  at  last  because 
*  all  the  chief  of  the  priests,  and  tr  j»  <  !  .ins- 
gressed  very  much  after  all  the  !  ,•  •".  •»•  -  of 
the  heathen ;  and  polluted  the  house  of  J'V  and 
when  they  were  rebuked  'mocked  the  messengers 
of  God,  and  despised  his  words,  and  misused  his 
Diophets'  (2  Ch  3614"16).  The  whole  conception  of 
the  history  was  not  that  of  a  mere  individual,  but 
that  of  an  age,  from  which  the  individual  could 
not  ficpatuLe  himself, 

VALUE  OF  CHRONICLES. — It  follows  from  the 
foregoing  paragraph s  that  the  value  of  Chronicles 
is  not  mainly  that  of  an  accurate  record  of  past 
events.  Nevertheless,  its  value  is  real  and  great. 
It  is,  however,  the  value  more  of  a  sermon  than  of 
a  history. 

1.  We  must,  indeed,  remember  that  there  is  a 
certain  negative  historical  value  in  the  fact  that  Ch 
agrees  with  S  and  K  to  so  large  an  extent.   It  is  not 
an  independent  witness,  but  at  least  it  appears  that 
as  to  the  main  course  of  the  pre-exilic  history  there 
was,  when  Ch  was  written,  no  variant  tradition 
which  the  author  thought  \iw:li  MO.P  VL*. 

2.  We  must  remember,  M:M:IH.  I\M  Tiere  may 


be  good  historical  material  in  matter  peculiar  to 
Ch,  e.g.,  in  • ":  • .  ""•  :g  •  *  V^ts  and  some  scattered 
incidents  (see  kucncn,  Ivuicl,  Gray),  although  tlio 
determination  ot  its  limits  and  the  interpretation 
of  it  will  require  critical  acumen. 

3.  The  knowledge  the  author  gives  us  of  his  own 
time,  also,  is  historically;  important.  The  fact  that 
he  clothes  old  history  with  his  o\vn  contemporary 


habits  makes  his  own  time  more  intelligible  to  us. 
We  understand  better  how  religious  Jews  thought 
and  felt  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  This  enlivens  and 
vitalizes  the  period  for  us,  and  prepares  us  bettei 
to  '  .  ".  i  conditions  of  the  work  of  Jesus 
an  ,  , 

4.  The  author's  selection  of  matter  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  and  permanent  elements  in  the 
history.    He  gives  only  a  one-sided  view  of  David, 
and  yet  he  thereby  throws  stress  on  David's  real, 
though,  as  we  know,  not  v,-*  '•»  r  *  i.  '   ;:   desire  fox 
ri^htoou--  ess.    He  thinks  ''  >,  ",;•<•    ..&  Southern 
Kingdom,  out;  that  1  "     ,'  •  •  :  *  -  tlae  one  of  historical 
"••     ".,    ,     "a  the  development  of  •  ""   "  ,•         *,  ,"" 
*    •    .  ,  details.    In  this,  as  in     .•     ......    * 

following,  he  served  Ms  own  age,  and  the  service 
continues  to  ours. 

5.  His  belief  in  God  was  intense,  as  one  actively 
goveiirlnpr    the   world,    ;-iiiii  i  '•:  .     the    evil    and 
•"e  valuing    the   good,   Jo  ':»«i<  .:  ,_    obedience  and 
worship,  but  '  c  •  i  /••*  i  rr<  »  .  "  :  #  and  gracious  to  _  His 
people  in  spite   ;/,    i  :<.i.    *^.      There  is  at  times 
something  mechanical  in  his  conception,  but  it  is 
strong  and  effective. 

6.  He  illustrates  for  us  the  value  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  law  in  spiritual  education.    Obedience 
to  its  smallest  requirements  was  an  avenue  to  God. 
Formalism,  the  subordination  of  the  moral  to  the 
ceremonial,  is  the  ;   M  .....  ,  ".~1"*  ~-  danger,  and  the 
Chronicler  did  not  wnolly  escape  it.    But  the  law 
really  was  a  means  of  spiritual  growth,  and  this 
the  Chronicler  exemplifies.      Devotion  to  it  did 
not  exclude  some  breadth  of  -i-:1  :i\.**}  -yr-'ir^t^T.  as 
the  beautiful  passage  2  Ch  ^«J     •"  tLaiiiK  Jy  ^..ows. 

7.  He  bears  witness,  also,  to  the  value  of  the 
liturgical  element  in  religion.    Worship  is  to  him 
a  rich  and  stately  thing.    The  art  of  music  has  its 
contribution  to  make.    The  most  thorough  pre- 
paration, and  splendid  execution,  befit  the  service 
m  which  men  appioach  the  Almighty  God.    This 
thought,  too,   has  its  dangers.      The  essence  of 
worship  is  always  in  the  soul  of  the  worshipper. 
But  the  ideal  of  worship  includes  both  the  genuine 
spirit  and  the  fitting  expression  of  it,  and  the 
Chronicler  teaches  here  a  j  01  1  runout  lesson. 

Thus  Ch  illustrates  for  u-  God  ?•  use  of  a  pro- 
fessedly  historical  writing  to  enforce  His  truth, 
both  in  spite  of,  and  by  means  of,  the  very  qualities 
which  impair  its  excellence  as  pure  history. 

TEXT.-—  Ch  appears  to  have  been  less  read,  and 
hence  less  often  copied,  than  piany  ni-^r  bnok*. 
One  source  of  textual  error  is  i!  <M<  n»')  !"]*!.  *".-•  il. 
The  history  of  its  transmission  is,  however,  long 
enough  to  give  much  room  to  textual  criticism. 
The  text  of  Ch  can  often  be  corrected,  in  parallel 
passages,  by  that  of  S  and  K,  but  more  often  the 
author  is  himself  responsible  for  variations.  The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Ch  are  cousinly  not 
textual.  Sometimes  Ch  has  preserved  *ho  oouer 
reading.  The  greatest  number  of  textual  questions 
is  connected  with  proper  names.  The  following, 
taken  from  parallel  texts,  may  serve  as  illustra- 
tions :  — 

Ch  has  the  worse  reading  :  — 

1  Ch  I6  nsn,  ®cB  E/>ei0a0,  A  Pt^ae,  6cL  Pt0a0= 

nsn  Gn  10s,  so  (Jr. 

I17  W£,  <5*B  om.,  A®rL  Mo(ro%;=^  Gn  1038 
(where  (Bx  also  Mo<rox,  but  erroneously;  T^£> 
lias  already  occurred,  v.a). 
I89  irrn,  Gl>  Ai/m*>,  (SL  H^av  =  jD*n  Gn  S622, 
<ffi  'MUM  (interchange  of  i  and  '  especially 
frequent). 
I40  ;K»  <£B  SwXa^,  A 


Gn  3626,  < 
I61  nja  Kethilh, 


Jj£er$,    &B   TwXa, 
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1  Ch  36  SW^sj,  €cB  EXeicra,  A  (& 

2  S  515,  (ffi  EXetcrous,  etc. 

424  3,^  ^jg  lapwr,  Alapet|3=p?;  Gn  4610=Ex6lft 
=  Nu2613,  so®  in  all. 

2  S  88'8-8  (ffi 


=te?  Gn  3611, 


here  also,  erron., 

etc.  etc. 
The  reading  is  doubtful  :— 

1  Cli  I86  'as  6c 


I40 


Gn  3623, 


,  A 


Gn  36s9,  ffi 
j  A  ffiL  AaAowa=  3N?D  2  S  33S 


I80 
31 


4s*  !?w  =  Nu  2612,  ffi  (in  both) 

Gn  4610=Ex  616,  so  0&  (in  both). 
mj=Nu  2613S  <£B  (in  Ch)  Zapes,  A  ®L  Zapa(e), 
(5r  (in  Nu)  Zapa=-iox  Gn  4610=Ex  616,  ©  (in 
both)  Saapi 

etc.  etc. 

Ch  has  the  better  reading  :  — 
I  Ch  I7  D'JiVi,  ffi-  'PoStoi  (6rL  Aw8ay«/0  =  D7i1  Gn 

io45  <3xr<Po5«H. 

I*2  Ji?JT,  <3fB  (jcai)  8paj>,  A  (xal)  Quxan,  (QrL  (irai) 


17s5,  so  <O  GL,  A  ' 


, 

8  28  +  10  t.  Sam, 
and  (most  often,  strangely)  M<r/<c0i 
.  84  L,^  y^  ^  94o  an(i  (better,  see  Kittel 
V.40,  (S  Mcpt/3aaX,  Me%pt/3aaX,  Me^ptjSa 
Me/A0i/3aaX=JV:r$o  2  S  44+14  t.  Sam, 
o<r$e,  6rL  MeM^t^aaX,  exc.  2  S  218 
r.fe  (for  distinction). 

S  2118,  ffi  (in  Oh) 
*  " 


I(T/3aaX 


etc., 


etc.  etc. 

For  further  details  see  in  Wellh.  De  gentibw, 
etc.;  Kittel,  Books  of  Gh.  in  Hebrew;  Driver, 
Hebrew  Text  of  Samuel. 
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CHEOHOLOGY  OF  THE  OT.~ The  OT  con- 
tains  data  from  which  a  chronology  may  be  com- 
piled from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
destruction  of  Jeras.  by  the  Chaldeans.  Foi 
convenience,  this  chronology  may  be  considered 
under  several  periods. 

i  FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  FLOOD.  —  The 
data  for  this  period,  which  are  found  in  the  genea- 
logical table  of  Gn  5  and  the  notice  of  the  year  of 
the  Flood  in  Gn  76.  arc  given  differently  in  the  Heb 
text,  the  Sam.,  and  the  LXX.  These  differences 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : — 


Adam 

Seth 

Enosb 

Kenan          • 

Mahalalel     . 

Jared 

Enoch  .. 

Methuselah 

Lamech 

Noah 


Years  from  Creation  to  the  Flood      1656       1307       2242 


Age  of  each  when  next 

was  born  or  event 

occurred. 


Heb. 


130 

105 

90 

70 

65 

162 

65 

187 

182 

600 


Sam. 


130 
105 
90 
70 
65 
62 
65 
67 
53 
600 


230 
205 
190 
170 
165 
162 
165 
167 
188 
600 


Thus  we  have  three  different  lengths  assigned 
for  the  period  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the 
Flood.  The  numbers  of  the  Heb.  text  have  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  the  original,  although 
recently  those  of  the  Sam.  have  been  defended  by 
Dillmann  and  Budde.  The  LXX  text,  however, 
was  accepted  by  the  Hel.  Jews  and  the  early 
Christian  Church,  and  has  found  defenders  among 
certain  Eng.  scholars  (Hales,  Jackson,  Poole, 
Rawlinson,  and  others),  who  have  looked  upon 
it  with  favour  as  furnishing  a  chronology  more  in 
accord  with  the  •  . '  'il  /  of  man  than  that  of 
the  Heb.  text.  :!,  \  '•!('-  numbers,  whichever 
table  may  be  regarded  as  the  original,  cannot, 
in  any  case,  be  accepted  as  historical,  and  hence 
for  a  real  chronology  of  the  early  ages  of  man  they 
are  valueless.  To  accept  them  as  genuine  records 
is  to  assume  from  the  creation  of  man  a  degree  of 
civilisation  big:-  r"**  ,j  Is  •<>  j.rsiij1*1  a  settled 
calendar,  and  a  !«,_"u!;n  ,,'  i-i  ;.>  :OM  of  births  and 
deaths,  and  the  r  »  «  \  \(\ .  w\  01  -!'<:«  records  from, 
the  creation  of  man  to  the  ii»no  of  llio  c<>'ri},o-ii  ion 
of  Gn.  All  that  is  known  of  rnmiuve  unlir;uhy 
is  ngp  i7i-1  -«ich  a  supposition.  The  art  of  it  i  mug 
wa-'no11  iliu1  known;  and  howler  tcnuciou^  may 
have  been  the  memory  of  man,  it  is  doubtjful 
whether  language  then  possessed  HMI  ;<•<!. uN«> 
terminology  for  the  expression  of  *i.o!s  I .";»-»•*  of 
time.  Man  also  has  been  upon  the  earth  for  a  far 
longer  period  than  that  given  even  by  the  LXX 
chronology.  The  conjectural  character  of  the  table 
of  Gn  5  may  be  also  "  1  f  ••  *'  -  varia- 

tions of  the  three  texts.     *  -  prob- 

ably not  have  been  taken  with  figures  supposed  to 
rest  upon  authentic  historical  documents.  The 
sacred  writer  chose  the  form  of  n  p-  ncr  loMcil  table 
to  represent  I  lio  <  r«  rly  p< :  iod  of  lie  world  a  history. 
The  number  oi  s-Krpi.iuiMli-,  ten,  is  a  common 
one  in  the  lists  of  the  prehistoric  rulers  or  heroes 
of  many  peoples.  It  appears  at  once  to  be  a*  sug- 
gestion'from  the  ten  fingers.  The  length  assigned 
for  the  period  from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood  is 
more  difficult  of  explanation.  Accepting  that  of 
the  Heb.  text,  the  most  probable  explanation  is 
seen  in  connecting  the  1656  yeais  \\itli  the  (subse- 
quent data  given  for  the  period  between  the  Hood 
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and  the  Exodus,  which  together  make  2666,  or 
two-thirds  of  4000  jrears.  Four  thousand  years, 
according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  were  to  elapse 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  Two-thirds  of  that  period,  then, 
would  have  passed  at  the  Exodus,  or  the  giving  of 
the  law  and  founding  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  at 
Mount  Sinai. 

il  FROM  THE  FLOOP  TO  THE  EXODUS.-— For 
the  period  from  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of  A braham, 
we  have  a  genealogical  table  in  G-n  II10*26  similar 
to  that  of  Gn  5,  and  likewise  given  differently  in 
the  three  ancient  texts.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the^Sara*  and  LXX  VSS  are  almost  identical,  both 
giving  a  much  longer  period  than  the  Heb.  text. 
The  LXX  also  has  an  extra  name,  Cainan,  wanting 
in  both  the  Heb.  and  Sam.  texts,  giving  130  addi- 
tioi.jil  M-M  •  •  » ,nd  the  years  of  Nahor  at  the  birth 
of  'Vui1'  i".  ,  i »  LXX  are  179,  while  in  the  Sam.  79. 
The  variations  are  shown  in  the  following  table  i — 


Age  of  each  when  next 
was  bora  or  event 
occurred. 

Heb. 

Sam, 

LXX 

100 

35 

80 
84 
30 
32 
SO 
29 
70 

100 
135 

1S« 
134 
130 
132 
130 
79 
70 

100 
135 
130 
130 
134 
130 
132 
ISO 
179 
70 

Shelafa  

Eber    

Peleg1  ...... 

Eeu     ...... 

Senig  .»*... 

Nahor  ..,».. 

Terah  ...... 

Yw.  of  Sham's  life  bet  the  Flood 
From  Mood  to  birth  of  Abraham 

390 
*100 

1040 
100 

1270 
100 

200 

040 

1170 

Of  these  three  texts  the  Heb.  is  undoubtedly 
the  original.  The  JLXX  and  Sam.  show  an  endeav- 
our to  gain  more  time  bv  systematically  heighten- 
ing the  birth  year  of  the  patriarchs.  The  extra 
name  of  the  LXX  probably  arose  from  a  desire  to 
make  the  number  of  the  patriarchs  ten  (perhaps 
they  were  so  originally),  and  thus  bring  the  table' 
more  into  confojinity  with  that  of  G-n  5.  The 
LXX  text  has  been  preferred  by  Hales,  Jackson, 
Poole,  and  others  as  providing  a  more  adequate 
time  than  the  Heb.  text  for  the  growth  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  But  the  LXX  period  is  too 
short.  It  places  the  Flood  at  about  3000  B.C.  But 
Egyptian  remains  point  to  a  civilisation  whose 
beginnings  were  not  later  than  5000  years  B.a,  and 
very  likely  millenniums  earlier  (Maspero  says  8000 
or  10,000  years  B.C.),  aijd  Assyr.  discoveries  have 
revealed  an  historic  period  extending  to  as  early 
a  date.  This  table  came  evidently  from  the 
same  source  as  that  of  Gn  5,  and  is  of  the  same 
artificial  character,  except  that  in  some  of  the 
patriarchal  names  are  reminiscences  of  peoples  and 
places. 

The  data  for  the  period  from  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  Exodus  are  given  in  the  notice  of  the 
age  of  Abraham  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  (Gn  21°),  and 
of  Isaac  at  the  birth  of  Jacob  (Gn  2528),  and  of 
Jacob  at  his  descent  into  Egypt  (Gn  479),  and 

*  More  exactly,  according  TO  the  statement  of  Gn  ll'O  that 
Arpachahad  was  born  '  two  years  after  the  Flood/  the  years  of 
Bhem's  life  before  the  Flood  are  98  years.  But  the  '  two  years 
after  the  Flood*  is  probably  a  gloss  inserted  by  some  one  who, 
overlooking  the  round  and  systematic  character  of  the  data  of 
the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  dewred  to  make  the  birth  of  Arpach- 
shad  correspond  exactly  to  the  deta/led  statements  of  the 
duration  oi  the  Flood  (Gn  ?e  8*3  **). 


of  the  length  of  the  sojourn  of  the  children  ol 
Israel  in  Egypt  (Ex.  124t)).  In  this  last  passage 
the  LXX  and  Sam.  texts  make  the  sojourning  oi 
the  children  of  Israel  to  include  also  the  sojourning 
of  the  patriarchs  in  the  land  of  Canaan."  From 
these  data  we  present  the  following  table  with  a 
summary  of  the  preceding  tables,  with  also  the 
reference  to  the  age  of  Abraham  at  Ms  call  from 
Haran  (Gen.  124) :— 


-\L  »  o*  A"1  '  »i  -r»  on  \~tn  hir  TTi'-an  .       . 

75 

76 

.\__  r    »    ...•'.   !   i-  t  ".      >•  [saao 

100 

25 

,    »of  I-,-,,---  1       .  n*,,  •  ob    . 

tio 

60 

V_    of  J  w  »\  tn  i  -o  "•  -'-.••••   ,      i  Egypt  . 

ISO 

180 

\«<LIS   i,f    i.  o    i-iirai"...    -  journ   in 

215 

Years  of  the  patriarchal  sojourn  in  Egypt 
Years  of  the  sojourn  hi  Egypt  according 

430 
215 

480 

*• 

From  the  Mrth  of  Abraham  to  the  Exodu* 

720 

•  ".*""•  "      birth  of  Abraham     . 

290 

i  •*          .'  v    .           to  the  Flood      . 

.       . 

1656 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Exodus  .       . 

.       . 

2666 

TTo\v  noLiVj,  these  numbers  represent  the  actual 
diLiaiio.i  oi  .he  beginnings  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  of  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  They  are  evidently  from  the  same 
original  source  as  t *  •  ,•«••:  M  ,  - ;  ')les,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  .  M  ;•  :  '  i>i  ,  <  histoncal  records 
underlie  them.*  Some  early  hist,  reminiscences, 
however,  may  "be  preserved  in  them.  The  number 
400  for  the  years  of  the  oppression  in  Egypt 
appears  in  Gn  1518,  which  belongs  to  one  of  the 
earliest  sources  of  the  Hexateuch. 

The  Period  off* '  ?  >  v  m  n  .".»/  JEgypt.~—The  descent 
of  the  children  oi  1-n  ol  siii->  Sgypt,  according  to 
the  story  of  Joseph,  took  place  when  a  Sem. 
foreigner  might  be  received  at  the  Egyp.  court 
with  favour,  and  Ms  people  readily  granted  posses- 
sions in  the  land*  The  reign  of  the  Hyksos  or 
Shepherd-kings  meets  this  condition,  and  the 
descent  of  the  children  of  Israel  at  that  time  is 
both  an  ancient  tradition  and  the  v:  • 
accepted  by  biblical  scholars.  The  ;  •  • 
Hyksos  rule,  owing  to  the  obscurity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  Egyp.  chronology,  cannot  be  very 
definitely  determined.  It  lasted  several  centuries, 
andt  terminated  not  later  than  1530  B,c.f  A 
famine  is  recorded  as  occurring  during  the  reign  of 
Aphophis  or  Apepi,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Hyksos 
rulers ;  and  this  monarch  may  have  been  the 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph.  He  is  so  mentioned  by  George 
Syncellus,  a  historian  of  the  9th  cent.  A.D.;  and 
the  supposition  is  received  with  favour  by  Sayce, 
Brugsch,  Kittel,  and  others.  It  is,  however,  only 
a  Hjpjxr-ition. 

"Uio  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  under  whom 
the  children  of  Israel  bunt  the  treasure  cities 
Pithom  and  Eaamses  (Ex  I11),  was  Kamses  u. 
This  fact,  long^  conjectured,  has  be<"  •"  "  "  '» 
settled  by  ISTaville's  identification  of  !'  •>"  i 
discovery  that  it  was  built  by  Kamses  II.  '  The 
Exodus  has  usually  been  assigned  (by  Brugsch, 
Ebers,  Rawlinson,  Sayce,  and  others)  to  the  reign 
of  Af.  -I'  ;-l  !,v'  lAferenptah)  or  Seti  IL,  the  im- 
IIK«  ,ii.»  •  :* ''o -><»- of  Ramses  IL  Since,  however, 
both  of  these  kings  were  no  mean  sovereigns, 
and  apparently  controlled  both  Pal.  and  the 
Sin.  Peninsula,  it  may  be  better  (with  Kittel, 
Maspero,  Wiedemann,  and  others)  to  assign 

*  According  to  the  documentary  hj-pothesis  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Pent,  or  Hex.  they  belong  to  the  priestly  document 
now  generally  regarded  as  the  latest  portion  of  the  Pentateuch. 

t  This  is  the  dale  given  by  Ed.  Meyer  as  the  latest  possible, 
and  19  thus  accepted  hy  Wendel  and  Erman.  Other  dates  gi\  en 
for  the  close  of  this  period  or  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire 
are  Wiedemann,  1 7^50 ;  Brugech,  1706 ,  Manette,  1703 ;  Ravliusnn 
1640:  Lepsius,  1593. 
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the  Exodus  to  the  period  of  royal  weakness  and . 
general  anarchy  following  their  reigns  at  the 
close  of  the  19th  dynasty  (not  late1',  according  to 
Meyer,  than  1180  B.C.;  according  to  i-u \\ijiiaon  and 
others,  about  a  cent,  earlier).  M>Curdy  (Hist., 
Propk.,  and  the  Man.)  places  the  Exodus  in  the 
20th  dynasty,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Ramses  in.,  or  immediately  after  his  reign.  He 
does  not  think  the  Egyp.  control  in  the  Sin.  Pen- 
insula or  in  Pal.  to  have  been  -  '*>"  s'1;  -elaxed 
at  an  earlier  period  for  either  <:  !  vo,'  ,  or  the 
conquest  of  Pal.  to  have  been  possible.  He  gives 
the  date  about  1200  B.G.  The  children  of  Israel, 
however,  during  the  reign  of  Ramses  in.  (1180- 
1148)  may  have  been  wandering  in  the  desert  and 
taking  possession  of  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan. 
This  would  allow  about  50  years  from  their  depar- 
ture from  Egypt  to  their  entrance  into  W.  ral., 
<•<>  •<•  joVi'-i:  roughly  with  the  biblical  40  years. 
1'his  much  at  least  seems  certain,  that  Pal.  was  for 
many  centuries  an  Egyp.  province,  and  that  the 
conquests  under  Joshua  cannot  well  have  begun 
until  the  close  of  the  19th  dynasty,  and  probably 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  in.  The  view  of 
some  writers  (F.  C.  Cook,  Conder,  Kohler,  Sharpe, 
and  others),  who  have  assigned  the  Exodus  to 
earlier  periods^  is  refuted  by  Naville's  discovery 
of  Pithom,  built  by  Ramses  II.;  by  the  Tel  ei- 
Amarna  tablets,  which  show  that  Pal.  was 
thoroughly  an  Egyp.  province  during  the  18th 
dynasty ;  and  by  tne  fact  of  the  control  exercised 
by  Seti  I.  and  Ramses  II.  over  Pal.  within  the 
19th  dynasty.* 

iii.  FROM  THE  Exopus  TO  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE 
TEMPLE. — The  founding  of  Solomon's  temple  is  said 
in  1  K  61  to  have  taken  place  in  the  480th  year 
after  the  Exodus  (according  to  the  LXX,  in  the 
jt40th  year).  Such  an  exact  statement,  if  historical, 
requires  that  an  accurate  system  of  reckoning  time 
was  employed  by  the  children  of  Israel  during 
all  those  years.  A  provision  for  this  has  been  seen 
in  the  yearly  Heb.  festivals,  and  especially  in  the 
Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years.  If  this,  however, 
was  the  case,  it  '  ,  •  ••  that  we  do  not  find 
traces  of  such  a  i>  >  <-.  *eckoning  in  the  OT. 
While  there  are  allusions  to  the  recurrence  of 
feasts  as  indicating  a  year's  time,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  festivals  or  Sabbatical  or  Jubilee  years 
as  being  regarded  as  the  units  or  termini  of  any 
calendar.  The  only  method  apparent  is  by  the 
years  of  the  monarch  of  the  land.  Before  the  royal 
period  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  system  of 
i  celt  on  i  ni>  dates,  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
period  •  1 01 1 1  the  Exodus  to  the  founding  of  the 
temple,  Sabbatical  years  and  years  of  Jubilee  were 
not  observed.  The  number  480  appears,  like  the 
numbers  of  the  Pent.,  to  be  conjuLiunl,  arising 
from  the  supposition  that  from  the  i!  \odiis  to  the 
founding  or  the  temple  there  were  12  genera- 
tions of  40  years  each.  This  period,  however,  is 
too  long.  The  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
founding  of  the  temple  is  probably  nearer  300  than 
500  years.  The  Exodus  we  have  seen  can  in  no 
case  be  placed  earlier  than  after  the  reign  of 
Ramses  IL,  and  the  building  of  the  temple  oc- 
curred not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  10th 
cent.  B.C.  Reliable  chron.  data  for  comput- 
ing the  exact  length  of  this  period  wo  inny  well 
believe  were  not  preserved.  Tho  <ii-<n  ^a  n  .-o<i  con- 
dition of  affairs  during  the  pen  on  01  'Is'-  judges, 
when  there  was  no  central  authority,  is  against 
the  supposition  of  the  use  of  a  settled  calendar  and 
the  omcial  registration  of  events.  The  chron. 

*  Since  the  above  article  was  in  type,  the  new  inscription  of 
king  Merenptah  mentioning  the  people  of  Israel  has  been  dis- 
covered. This  may  call  for  a  revision  of  the  opinion  expressed 
above  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  rnav  require  its 
assignment  to  an  earlier  period.  See  Eavn,  EXOPUS  (Route). 


data  of  the  Book  of  Judges  appear  also  to  foe 
somewhat  artificial.    They  are  as  follows  : — 


Israel  serves  Cushaxi-rishathaim  (33) 
Deliverance  by  Othniel :  the  land  rests  (3*1)  . 

:.,•„.  -or (.-TV  '1(3") 

!)»•..(.  <**(.'»  ">;- 1.  ud ;  the  land  rests (830)     . 

Oppression  by  Jabin  (43) 

Deliverance  by  Deborah  :  the  land  rests  (681) . 

Oppression  by  Midian  (61)        . 

Deliverance  by  Gideon :  the  land  rests  (828)  . 

."•••'•:  ."  Israel (922)    . 

I    .  ?  '   ) 


1      !  -1!  • 

uppresa 


8  years, 
40 
18 
80 
20 
40 

7 
40 

3 

23 
22 
18 

6 

7 
10 

8 
40 
20 


Total  .  .      -.  410  y«*rs« 

To  these  years  must  be  added— 

The  sojourn  in  the  Wilderness  .  .  40  years. 

The  conquest  under  Joshua      •  .  .      x    „ 

The  judgeship  of  Eli  (1 S  418)  .  .  .  40    „ 

The  jj  It    -i    >o-  .SLJT...I!  .       .  .  .  *20    „ 

The  i"  -,-.;-,•,.       .  _    .       ,  .  .     y    M 


.:&.) 


Total     .       .  144-fx+y  years. 

According  to  these  figures  the  entire  period  ia 
over  550  years,  and  the  repeated  occurrence  of  40 
or  its  multiple  shows  that  some  of  the  numbers  are 
round,  and  j-roL,1  "My  conjectural. 

Some  of  ilic  jiu.jrr-i'iiM  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  may  have  been  local  and  contemporaneous 
with  others.  In  that  case  no  <\  ""  •  '  : 
•••:••!•  .  ~  f1 --i"  these  statements.  .•  •  ., 

!i  s  \  .t  •,;'•»  -lumbers  were  designed  to  represent 
480  years, — the  years  of  oppression,  like  those  of 
a  usurper,  as  is  customary  in  Oriental  reckonings, 
being  not  counted,  their  interval  being  included 
in  the  years  of  rest  belonging  to  a  lawful  ruler. 
Arranged  on  this  principle  we  have  the  following 
result : — 

Moses 40  years. 

Joshua  and  the  Elders     .       .       .       .  x  „ 

Othniel      .......  40  „ 

Ehud 80  „ 

Barak 40  „ 

Gideon 40  „ 

Tola,  Jair,  Jephthah,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and 

Abdon 70  „ 

Samson     •       •       *       *       *       •       •  20  • 

EH .       .  40  „ 

Samuel *20  f» 

Saul ,  y  „ 

David 40  „ 

Solomon            ......  4  „ 


440H-x+y  years. 

If  30  yeara  (cf.  Jos.  S429)  are  given  to  Joshua  and 
the  elders,  and  10  years  to  Saul,  we  have  exactly 
480  years.f 

iv.  FEOM  THE  FOUNDING  OP  THE  TEMPLE  TO 
THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM.—  This  era  is  marked  by 
an  advance  in  culture  among  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
the  office  of  royal  recorders  or  scribes  provision 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  regular  regis- 
tration of  important  events.  These  events  were 
probably  dated  by  the  years  of  KI:  ;•»"  v  irun:  s<"  - 
At  least  we  find  this  system  in  1  and  2  K,  J  er, 
and  Ezk.  A  provision,  however,  for  the  keep- 
ing of  exact  chron.  records  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  their  preservation,  and  the  Books  of 
Kings,  pur  biblical  source  for  the  chronology  of 
this  period,  were  not  written  until  its  close,  several 

*  The  assignment  of  20  years  to  Samuel  is  an  inference  from 
1  S  72-  The  period  of  Israel's  desire  for  the  Lord  is  regarded  a  a 
representing  Samuel's  judgeship,  and  ceasing;  when  the  people 
desired  and  chose  a  kin^. 

fThe  abo\e  scheme  is  Koldeke's.     Moore  (JiwZgre*,  p. 


onnts  Saul  as  bem#  to  a  Jcddcan  writer  an  illegitimate  sovereign 
and  assigns,  after  LXX,  20  years  to  tli,  and  conj 


each  for  Joshua  and  Samuel. 


njectures  40  years 
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centuries  after  t3ie  earlier  events  narrated.  The 
writer  of  these  books,  It  is  true,  refers  constantly 
to  *the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,'  and  eto  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Israel/  as  sources  of  his  information.  But  it 
Is  not  known  whether  he  had  access  to  original  royal 
records  or  only  to  two  historical  works  based  in 
some  way^  upon  them.  Probably  the  latter,  be- 
cause (IHt  is  unlikely  that  the  State  records  of 
the  N.  kingdom  were  preserved  and  brought  to 
Jerus. ;  (2)  the  references  are  not  to  the  chronicles 
or  annals  themselves,  but  to  the  book  of  the 
chronicles;  and  (3)  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  statements  of  the  writer  in  reference  to  dates 
of  accession  and  lengths  of  reigns,  if  he  had  access 
to  original  records. 

1  and  2  K  give  a  complete  list  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  the  length  of  their 
reigns  in  years  from  Solomon  to  the  fall  of  Samaria 
and  of  Jerusalem.  The  commencement  of  each  reign 
is  dated  by  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  contem- 
poraneous king  in  the  other  kingdom.  This  mode 
of  t'ro<s-rL'C'koniri£  is  evidently  that  of  the  biblical 
vriicr,  '"or  ii  is  "scarcely  possible  that  in  either 
kingdom  the  year  of  the  king  of  the  other  king- 
dom should  be  used  to  fix  the  date  of  its  own  king. 
An  examination  of  the  synchronisms  leads  to  a 
similar  conclusion.  From  the  construction  of  the 
Heb.  sentence  in  many  instances  the  synchronisms 
appear  to  be  an  addition  to  a  statement  of  the 
simple  duration  of  a  reign,  and  they  seem  in  some 
instances  to  reveal  an  attempt  at  an  adjustment 
of  two  unequal  series  of  numbers,  Kehoboam  and 
Jeroboam  came  to  the  throne  at  the  same  time, 
also  Athaliah  and  Jehu.  The  sums  of  the  years 
of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
between  these  two  dates  should  be  the  same. 
That  of  Israel,  however,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
table,  exceeds  that  of  Judah  by  3  years.  (Th^ 
7  days  of  the  reign  of  Zimri  are  omitted,  for  that 
week  naturally  was  reckoned  as  belonging  either 
to  the  reign  of  Elah  or  Omri.) : — 


Behoboam 

Abijam  . 

Asa 

Jehoshaphai 

Joram 

Ahft.zjft.lii 


95 


Jeroboam 

Nadab 

Baasha 

Elah 

Omri 

Ahab 

Ahaziah 

Joram  . 


2 
24 

2 
12 


Rin!'«thol'iTijrihsof  tlioi<i;.rii'-nioe\i>ii's-ei1Ii1  even 
years,  and  since  actual  reigns  must  have  embraced 
tractions  of  a  year,  It  is  apparent  that  these  years 
are  calendar  years.  The  question  now  arises 
whether  the  calendar  year  in  which  a  king  died 
was  reckoned  as  his  own  last  year  and  the  1st  year 
of  his  successor,  or  whether  the  1st  year  of  his 
successor  began  v"-Ii  i1-  •  iVi-M-, '"<,*  ;i<  »\  M,"r 
The  former  met'1  •.  of  •//•  -'/v/*.1-'/  .n  ;<><  'm-  i  i<; 
confusion  of  a  <•:,'  n  <i!  >-.ii  !••  >•.*  ••M'lvO!:-  -i  .ii 
bcloii«in«jr  to  two  "i  ij1  ;  MI-:  }«'!  ':  '-  i  i  i'l-'o1'1*:1'  '•• 
wit  h  the  Hob.  usage,  which  reckoned  fractions  of 
time  as  full  units.  For  example,  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  which  began  in  the  4th  and  .ended  in  the 
6th  year  of  Hezekiah,  is  said  to  have  lasted  3  years 
(2  K  189f-).  There  is  also  the  familiar  example 
of  c  the  3  days '  of  Christ's  being  in  the  grave.  The 
latter  method  of  post-dating  was  the  usual  one  of 
the  Assyrians.  With  them  the  general  practice 
was  to  count  the  regnal  years  from  the  new  year's 
day  after  the  accession,  and  to  call  the  period 
between  the  accession  and  the  1st  new  year  s  day 
*  the  beginning  of  the  reign ' ;  while  the  year  from 
the  new  year's  day  was  called  *  the  1st  year,*  and 
the  following  ones  were  numbered  successively 
from  it.  Which  of  these  methods  was  systemati- 
cally used  by  the  Hebrews  cannot  now  be  decisively 


determined.    Possibly,  neither  of  them  consistently 
or  entirely.     The  Tami.  testifies  •  •     •  ,    '  \    ' 
method  ~c  — •*  -V •"•-*-.-  (Wieseler,      •/  ,t     \      v  * 
p.  47),        '        *          often  been  -    -      i        - 
Heb.  method.    Jer.  and  Ezk.,  however,  post-dated, 
and  many  scholars  (Dillmann,  Stade,  Wellhausen, 
and  others)  believe  this  to  have  been  the  Heb. 
method.      The  writer  or  compiler  of  1  and  2  K, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  syn- 
chronisms, used  both  methods : — 
Rehoboam 

In  18th  of  Jeroboam  (1 K 
IP),  Abijam .       .       . 


1 

17 

1 
2 

In  20th  of  Jerohoam  (1 K 
159),  Asa       .      .       .  (1)  3 

2 


81 


1  Jeroboam. 

17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22.  1.  Nadab  in  2nd  of  Asa  (1  K 

1525). 

1.  2.  Tte-Kia  i'i  3rd  of  Asa  (IK 
i,V-  y,») 

24.  1.  Elah  in  26th  of  Asa  (1  K 

168). 
2.  Zimri  in  27th  of  Asa  (1  K 

1610). 
1       Omri  m  27th  of  Asa  (1  K 


12.  1.  Ahab  in  38th  of  Asa  (1  K 

1629). 

4 
5 
21  1.  Ahaziah  in  17th  of 

Jehoshaphat  (1  K  2251). 
1.  22.  2.  Joram    in    18th    of 

Jehoshaphat  (2  K  81). 


In  4th  of  Ahab  (1  K  22-»), 
Jehoshaphat  (1)  41 

17 
18 

In  5th  of  Joram  (2  K  816), 

Jehoram  .  .  .  1. 22 
4.25 
In  12th  of  Joram  (2  K  8*5), 

Ahaziah        .       .       .    8. 3 

The  method  of  post-dating  is  here  applied  to 
the  reigns  of  the  S.  kingdom  tmtil  the  reigns  of 
Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  the  former  of  whom  i& 
made  co-regent  with  his  father  for  four  years.  Asa 
and  Jehoshaphat  come  to  the  throne  in  the  years 
preceding  their  1st  years,  while  Abijam  comes 
in  his  1st  year.  Thus  we  have  two  methods  of 
post-dating.  The  reigns  of  the  N.  kingdom  are 
all  pre-dated,  and  Ahaziah  is  made  co-regent  with 
Ahab  for  one  year.  Thus  the  total  length  of  the 
reigns  is  shortened,  and  the  interval  from  Solomon 
to  Athaliah  becomes  90  years. 

In  1  K  1628  Omri  is  said  to  have  begun  to  reign 
in  the  31st  year  of  Asa,  and  in  2  K  I17  Joram 
in  the  2nd  of  Jehoram.  Both  of  these  state- 
ments are  in  general  harmony  with  a  scheme  of 
post-dating  the  kings  both  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
This  fact,  with  ilio  «  pi-nromU  -V-M^TUJLI  ic  -liouoTiing 
of  the  interval- iA-pi « —i'<i  I>\  iiu»  roig.i-  of  Ibo  2s. 
kingdom  and  then  of  the  S.  kingdom,  to  make  them 
agree,  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  lengths  of  the 
reigns  not  oeing  entirely  derived  from  accurate  his: 
toncal  sources,  and  .x  ,  •  ,•'-,-"  •:«.*<!  "<  J.I 
scheme  which  the  author  did  not  teel  tree  to  moauy. 

Samaii .  f. ".  ,:<-<oi  "i  -  to  2  Z  1810,  in  cthe  6th 
year  of  :•  /  »  .'  '•  *'•  •  :  was  the  9th  of  Hoshea, 
king  of  Israel.*  The  durations  of  the  reigns  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  from  the  accessions 
of  Athaliah  and  Jehu  to  this  year,  then,  should 
be  the  same.  The  figures  recorded  in  2  K,  how- 
ever, give  quite  a  different  result — 


Athaliah 

Joash 

Amaziah 

Azariah 

Jotham 

Ahaz 

Hezekiah 


6  years. 
40     „ 

8  : 

16     „ 

16     „ 

6     n 


165 


Jehu       . 

Jehoahaz 

Joash 

Jeroboam 

Zachariah 

Shallum . 

Menahem 

Pekahiah 

Pekah     „ 

Hoshea  . 


28  years, 
17     „ 
16     „ 
41     „ 

6  months. 

1      ,» 
10  yearn 

" 


148yrs.7mo& 
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Thus  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  southern 

kingdom  exceed  those  of  the  no:  the:  n  kingdom  by 

(a) 

(&) 

(c) 

over  21  years. 

David  (40)  .                       „ 

1059 

1009 

1017 

The  following  table  gives  the  biblical  synchron- 
isms of  this  ^  period.*     (The  various  statements 

Solomon  (40)      .               ,       , 
Temple  Tounded                 « 

1019 
1015 
9S9 

969 
965 
939 

977 
973 
937 

have  been  adjusted  to  each  other  by  allowing  the 

Abijam(3J         .               ,       . 

962 

922 

920 

variable  factor  of  a  co-regency,  and  reckoning  the 
1st  year  either  from  the  commencement  of  the 

co-regency  or  of  the  sole  reign)  :  — 

Asa  (41)      .                        . 

959 
918 
893 
885 

919 

878 
*S57 
850 

917 
876 
851 
843 

Jehoshaphat  (25) 
Jehoram  (8)                       «       * 
Ahaziah  (1)        .               B 

Athahah  (6)       .               , 

884 

849 

842 

Athaliati  ....       I 

1  Jehu. 

Joash  (40)  .                       »       . 

878 

843 

8S6 

6 

6 

Amaziah  (29)     .               ,       , 

838 

*S06 

796 

In  7th  of  Jehu  (2  K  12*) 

Joash     .                               1 

7 

Azariah  (Uzziah)  (62)        .       , 

809 

*801 

/*789 
1   767 

22 

28 

Jotham  (16)       .... 

757 

749 

/*753 

23 

1  Jehoahaz  in  23rd  of  Joash 

\  737 

(2  K  131). 

Anaz  (16)           «       «       •       , 

741 

*7£1 

735 

S7 

15  i!)  V  >t^   ".?7th  of  Joash 

.'  >    i\      'i     '* 

HezeMah(29)                    . 

725 

*727 

/*726 
\  715 

In  2nd  of  Jehoash  (2  K  14*), 
Amaziah         .       .       (1)38 

V."  !A      O     ,. 

16(2) 

Fall  of  Samaria  ...» 
Invasion  of  Sennacherib   *       « 

719 

711 

722 

722 
701 

(2)  39 

17(3) 
4  (1  ) 

Manasseh(55)                   « 

696 

.. 

{697 
686 

\d)  *W 

Amon(2)           .       .       «       , 

641 

641 

4 

(1)   6 

5  (2) 
7(4) 

Josiah(31)         .... 

639 

** 

639 

(10)15 

16  (13)  Jeroboam   in  15th    of 

Jehoahaz  (3  months)         .       . 

608 

.! 

608 

la  27th  of  Jeroboam  (2  K 
161),  Azariah                (24)  29 
25 

Amaziah  (2  K  14*3). 

27 

28 

Jehoiakim  .       .       .       *       « 
Jehoiachin  (3  months)      .       , 
Zedekiah(ll)     .... 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem.       , 

608 
597 
597 
586 

." 

608 
697 
597 

£80 

88 

41.  1.  Zachariah  Jfc  ^  88th   of 

<<0 

00 

(/) 

2.  .-  \           '•    '  ,;.  ,'-,     of 

JeroboTT'  (,22)    .       «       «       « 

989 
967 

939 

918 

937 

915 

89 

Menahem  '  m    39th    of 

Baasha(24)                               , 

966 

917 

914 

40 

Azariah  (2  K  1517). 

Elah(2)      

042 

894 

/900 
1890 

49 
CO 

10 
1  Pckahiah  in  50th  of  Azariah 

Zimri  (7  days)            »       ,       . 

041 

893 

/899 
1889 

61 

(2  K  15-"0 
2 

Omri(12)   

941 

893 

J899 
(889 

62 

1  Pekah  in  52nd  of  Azariah 

Ahab(22)  ..... 

919 

882 

875 

(2  K  IS2?). 

Ahaziah  (2) 

897 

*862 

853 

la  2nd  of  Pekah  (2  K  1532), 

Joram  (12)         . 

896 

861 

852 

Jotham.       ...       1 

2 

Jehu  (28)    . 

884 

849 

842 

(D  9 

10 

Jehoahaz  (16)    . 

856 

821 

815 

(8)16 

17 

Joash  (17)  . 

840 

*807 

798 

la  17th  of  Pekah  (2  K  16*), 

Jeroboam  n  (41) 

823 

*804 

782 

Ahas     .... 

Zachariah  (6  months) 

771 

763 

741 

9(17) 

IS 

Shallum  (1  month) 

770 

763 

741 

11  (.19) 

20 

Menahem  (10)    . 

770 

762 

741 

12  (20) 

1  Hoshea  in  20tk  of  Jotham 

Pekahiah  (2)      . 

760 

752 

737 

and  12th  of  Ahaz(2K 

Pekah  (20) 

758 

750 

736 

1530  171). 

Hoshea  (9) 

728 

730 

734 

In  JK  of  TToshra  (2  K  }  Si), 

Fall  of  Samaria 

719 

722 

722 

14  CO 

3 

4 

16(2) 
In  6th  of  Hezekiah  (2  K 

5 
9  Samaria   taken   in  9th  of 

Our  examination  of  the  biblical  statements  shows 

1810),  Samaria  taken    .       6 

Hoshea  (2  K  176  1810). 

from  the  variety  of  the  modes  of  reckoning,  and 

The  following  tables  (a]  (b)  (e)  give  dates  for  the 
accession  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  (d)  (e)  (/)  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  —  (a]  accoiding  to  1  and  2 
Ch,  in  which  the  durations  of   the   reigns  are 

from  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  the  synchron- 
isms (unless  an  ever  variable  factor  in  eo  -regencies 
is  assumed),  that  we  must  look  to  another  source 
for  determining  the  true  chronology  of  this  period. 
Such  a  source,  in  a  limited  degree,  has  been  found 

the  same  as^  those  mentioned  in  1  and  2  K,  and 

in  the  Assyr.  inscriptions.    These  inscriptions  are 

are  given  without  reference  to  the  corresponding 

dated  by  the  Assyr.  calendar  or  canon.    In  this 

reigns  of  the  K.    kingdom,   so  that  their  sum 

canon,  which  exists  in  several  copies,  aH  of  which 

would  be  naturally  taken  as  the  duration  of  the 

closely  agree,  covering  the  period  from  about  900 

S.   kingdom;  (&)  according  to  the  tables  of  syn- 

B.C. to  about  650  B.C.,  each  year  bears  the  name 

chronisms  given  above  ;  (c)  according  to  a  determi- 
nation from  the  Assyr.  iriM'iiplions.    An  asterisk 

of  an  officer  called  an  eponym.    From  the  mention 
of  a  total  eclipse,  which  occurred  in  ^763  B.C.,  is 

indicates  a  co-regency  ;  but  see  the  following  p?  ra- 
graphs.    (d}  corresponds  to  (rt),  nrhl  1^  ad  just  (d  to 

determined  the  date  of  all  the  remaining  years. 
The  follow  iri^r  poi  -ori^  and  evcnU  of  biblical  lii-sLoiy 

it  by  pre-dating  the  reigns  of  Nadab,  Elah,  and 
Ahaziah,  and  lengthening  that  of  »T(  ii'boiirn  Ji.  10  51 

are  mentioned  in  the  A-*-n.  iiifrcnpiioiid,  and  dated 
by  the  Aa*yr.  cauou  (C(fl  li.  p.  167  ff.).  :— 

years,  and  IVkuli  ^  to  ;i«i.    (e)  IPW  •  .•'  •  imii-jiom! 
to  (b)  and  (c).    The  explanation  of  \cj  und  (j)  i*> 
given  in  the  following  paiiipii]ili*.    (a)  ancl  (d) 
correspond  essentially  to  IVit  i  »  *vstem  of  dates 
given  in  IV  mjs:,  *-i  <«f  the  AV.    6f  these  tables 
only  (Ji  HIM:  !•    i<  •   •  -*  i:;  appioximalely  Hit  course 
of  history,     ine  otners  are  given  merely  for  the 
sake  of  comparison. 

Ahab  (at  the  battle  of  Karkar)      .                      854 
Jehu  (the  paur.cnt  of  triVnr)       .                        842 
A/ariah  (war  w.  !  Ih  Tifrlat  h  -}  >  i  k  &cr)                        742-740 
Menahem  (pa  *  n  ont  of  T  i  IDM  0                              738 
Peknh  (compered  bv  lisrl  x  Ji  pile  -»er)                   784 
Ahaz  (payment  of  tribute)      .        .                       734 
Hoshea  (successor  of  Pekah)          ,                        734 
Fall  of  Samaria  (near  the  close  of  the  year)          722 
Invasion  of  Sennacherib         .       .       .               701 
Manasseh        ......               681-668 

*  According  to  this  table  the  number  of  years  from  the 

According  to  the  Assyr.  sources,  T  •  %,i  'i  •  IV-  r 

accessions  of  Athahah  and  Jehu  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  is  129. 
This  table,  with  the  one  above  of  svnchromsms,  however,  has 
not  been  given  to  present  the  course  of  history,  but  to  give  a 
bird's-ej  e  view  of  the  chronological  statements  of  1  and  2  K 

III.  (745-728)  conducted  a  campaign  (r.  Iv.  ";,%  .  _•  ,n-t 
Syria,   Hamath,   and  Palestine.    At  the  head  of 
a  coalition  against  him   (742-740)  is  mentioned 
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Azariah,  king  of  Judah.  Menahem  is  also  men- 
tioned as  i  ^  •  •: ' ' %1  v. :  3  in  738.  During  the  years 
737-735  "  i"  -:'-'!•  was  campaigning  in  the 
East,  bui}  in  734  lie  returned  to  suppress  another 
coalition  in  the  West,  when  he  c'Mvro.ot"1  Pekah, 
and  appointed  Hoshea  king  of  Samaria  in  his 
stead. 

According  to  the  biblical  account,  Menahem 
and  Azariah  were  contemporaries,  and  Menahem 
paid  tribute  to  Ti-MV  f  ,  •  (called  Pul  in  2  K 
1519);  and  after  :  •"•.".  .o-0  •  of  Pekahiahthe  son 
of  Menahem,  in  the  last  year  of  Azariah,  Pekah 
came  to  the  throne.  Pekah,  with  Rezin  king  of 
Damascus,  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz, 
made  war  on  Judah,  evidently  to  coerce  Judah  to 
form  an  alliance  against  Assyria.  During  the  reign 
of  Pekah  the  X.  Y  i  '•  ••  suffered  great  loss  of 
territory  and  •.' •  ;  •  ••  Assyr.  invasien,  and 
Pekah  was  followed  by  Hosnea. 

These  two  accounts,  the  biblical  and  Assyrian,  har- 
monize, and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  fix  the  dates. 
In  737  Pekahiah  is  king,  perhaps  having  come  to 
the  throne  in  the  previous  year.  His  reign  is  brief, 
and  in  736  or  735  he  is  slain  by  Pekah.  In  737  or 
736  Azariah  dies,  and  Jotham,  who  for  some  14 
years  may  be  thought  of  as  having  been  co-regent, 
Ms  father  being  a  leper,  becomes  sole  king.  In  735 
Ahaz  succeeds  Jotham  ;  in  734  Pekah  is  slain,  and 
Hoshea  becomes  king.  Samaria  falls  in  the  winter 
of  722-721.  Thus  in  this  period  the  biblical  chrono- 
logical statements  must  be  considerably  modified. 
The  result  is  given  in  tables  (c)  and  (/). 

A  difficulty  is  also  presented  in  2  K  1810*18, 
which  date  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  the  6th  year  of 
Hezekiah,  and  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  in  the 
14th ;  but  the  former  event  occurred  in  722,  and  the 
latter  in  701 .  - \  »<•«>•  <'. "  •  •  ,  ;  •  ,  ~ie  former  reckoning, 
Hezekiah  cam-;  i(-  •'•<•  ,!  <  .'<»  in  728  or  727;  and 
i  ••  ••'"  "to  the  latter,  in  715  or  714.  If  we  adopt 
.  :<•  ,  » ••  reckoning,  the  reign  of  Ahaz  must  be 
lengthened  to  some  20  years,  and  that  of  Manasseh 
or  of  Hezekiah  shortened  some  10  years.  A  co- 
regency  of  Hezekiah  with  Ahaz  has  been  suggested 
as  the  solution,  or  that  the  date  of  an  invasion  of 
Sargon  in  711  may  have  been  given  for  that  of 
Sennacherib.  According  to  this  latter  solution, 
however,  Hezekiah  would  have  come  to  the  throne 
in  725  or  724. 

The  presence  of  Ahab  at  the  battle  of  Karkar 
brings  nis  reign  down  to  854  at  least.  At  this 
battle,  according  to  the  Assyr.  inscription,  Ahab 
a | -pour*  as  an  ally  of  the  king  of  Damascus. 
According  to  1  K  2034  Ahab  formed  such  an 
alliance,  which  lasted  three  years  (1  K  221).  In  the 
third  year  of  the  alliance  the  truce  was  broken,  and 
Ahab  was  slain  at  Kamoth-gilead  (1  K  221'8  S7*40). 
Assuming  the  alliance  to  have  been  made  in  855, 
the  close  of  Ahab's  reign,  then,  may  be  placed  in 
853.*  See  AHAB. 

In  the  period  before  Ahab  a  change  in  the 
biblical  length  of  the  reign  of  Omri  has  been 
thought  by  some  scholars  "« <•••-*:•  i\  f'":n  i  •! »  state- 
ment of  Mesha  on  the  Mor.i  .,••  x  o-so  \\',ere  he 
says :  *  And  Omri  took  possession  of  the  land  of 
M^hedeba,  and  it  (Israel)  dwelt  therein  diirinjr  his 
days,  and  half  his  son's  days,  ion  y  y  *ni .-*.'  !  f  *  his 
son.1  is  Ahab,  then  Omri's  reign  must  be  lengthened 
at  the  expense  of  Baasha's.  In  favour  of  this  is 
the  importance  and  lasting  impression  of  Omri's 
reign  (Mic  616).  The  'land  of  the  house  of  Omri'  in 

*  Another  explanation  of  the  events  of  this  period  is,  f  -i  !"•• 
king  present  as  a  Syrian  allv  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  \\  as  r  » 
but  Ahaziah  or  Jorara,  the  Assyr.  scnbe  having  unwittingly 
given  the  name  of  the  father  for  that  of  the  son,  being-  ignorant 
of  the  tatter's  accession.  The  argument  for  this  view  is  that 
Israel  would  not  have  assisted  the  Syrians  except  as  a  vassal, 
and  that  such  vassalage  immediately  followed  the  battle  of 
Eamoth-gilead.  Ahab's  death,  then,  probably  would  have 
occurred  in  855. 


Assyr.  inscriptions  is  a  standing  .""  '  •  4 " .  .  e  i  '  *  , 
N.  kingdom.  If,  however,  'his  ,  •:  •  * 
grandson  Joram,  then  no  great  change  is  needed. 
This  is  more  probable,  agreeing  with  2  K  I1  38, 
which  place  the  revolt  of  Moab  (unlikely  to  have 
happened  under  the  powerful  king  Ahab)  in  the 
reign  of  Joram,  If  we  knew  from  Egyp.  history 
the  precise  date  of  Shishak's  reign  and  invasion 
of  Palestine,  we  could  fix  definitely  the  reign  of 
Eehoboam  (*  In  the  5th  year  of  Hehoboam,  Shishak 
came  uj>  against  Jerusalem/  1  K  1425).  As  far  as 
Egyp.  history  gives  any  light  on  this  point,  it  con- 
firms the  date  given  in  (c). 

For  the  period  between  the  death  of  Ahab  and 
that  of  Azariah  (Uzziah)  it  is  necessary  to  shorten 
several  reigns.  The  disturbed  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II. — a  destructive  rivalry 
of  factions  is  indicated  in  the  prophetical  writings 
— suggests  the  shortening  of  Menahem's  reign  to 
three  years  to  allow  the  others  of  Israel  to  stand. 
Internal  evidence  favours  allowing  the  reigns  of 
Athaliah  and  Joash  to  remain  nnt-hanfxtil.  The 
sole  reigns  of  Azariah  (Uzziah)  jnici.  Jot  Ma:".,  then, 
may  be  shortened  by  making  them  co-regents  for  a 
number  of  years  with  their  fathers. 

The  periods  given  for  the  reigns  of  Amon, 
Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah  are  undoubtedly  correct.  The  following 
table  gives  the  dates  and  synchronisms  of  their 
reigns :— 


Amon's  accession 

641 

Josiah's        ,, 

639 

„       1st  year 

638 

„       13th  „ 

626 

1st  year  of  Jere- 
miah's ministry 

(Jer  12). 

„       18th  „ 

621 

Discovery  of   the 

Book  of  the  Law 

(2  K  223.  8). 

ahaz  3  mos.  1 

reign  and.  V     „       81st  „ 

608 

Tii  •'<>  of  "\T<  j;  <I<lo 

Jehoiakim's 

\.\  \\  2.i->j. 

accession       J 

Jehoiakim's  1st 

607 

„          4th 

604 

Jeremiah's     23rd 

and  Nebuchad- 

rezzar's 1st  (Jer 

261.  S^ 

(2  K  248-18)  JeA 
hoiachin's    3  I 
mos.  reign  1                       .-.. 
and    Zede-f          »         llth 
kiah'a  acces-  1 
sion               ) 

597 

8th  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar    (2    E 
2412). 

Zedekiah's  1st  year 

596 

„       10th  „ 

587 

;cih  c  'Xibi  r'hM- 

•  /'ir    !.-r'{.'  ; 

llth  „ 

586 

19th  of  Nebuchad- 

rezzar and  des- 

truciiou  of  Jeru- 

salem (2  K  25S). 

These  dates  are  determined  by  Nebuchadrezzar's 
1st  year,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,*  is 
604:.  The  reigns  given  in  the  table  above  are  post- 
dated. This  arrangement  is  the  one  generally 
accepted.  Somo,  ho\\o\or,  have  preferred  to  pre- 
date them.  Then  Jornsi  1cm  falls  in  587  or  588.  In 
favour  of  this  are  Jer  5228>  29,  which  place  seemingly 
the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  8th  and  18th  years  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar. The  battle  of  Carchemish  (Jer  462)  is  dated 
in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim.  According  to  Tiele 
and  others,  this  to-'/k  plnco  in  003,  the  year  of 
Nebuchadrezzar's  ,v  o--i<ri.  This  prp  dates  the 
•1  i" i  y< ;,  r  of  Jehoiakim. 

I  'i  01  n  the  facts  presented,  it  is  evident  that  only 

*  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  is  a  chron.  compilation  by  die  cele« 
}  rated  Alexandrian  scholar  Ptolemy  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  with 
astronomical  notes,  commencing  B  c.  747  with  the  reigns  of  the 
Bab.  kings  As  far  as  it  has  been  tested,  it  has  proved  in 
accurate  and  reliable  document.  See  ASSYRIA,  p.  17£>» 
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a  few  dates  in  Israel's  history  can  be  fixed  with 
absolute  certainty.  The  time  of  most  events  can 
only  be  given  definitely  within  a  space  of  two  or 
three  years.  There  generally  remains  that  amount 
of  uncertainty,  hence  few  tables  of  dates  furnished 
by  OT  *  1«.  >*  c\ )'."-:-  exactly  agree. 

In  vk\  )  :uk  «:  rections  which  must  be  made 
in  the  OT  chron.  statements  from  the  founding  of 
Solomon's  temple  to  the  destruction  of  Jems.,  and 
in  view  of  the  apparent  endeavour  of  the  writer  of 

1  and  2  K  to  preserve  and  harmonize  in  his  syn- 
chronisms the  recorded  lengths  of  the  reigns  of 
kings,  the  question  may  arise  whether  in   this 
penod  as  well  as  the  former  ones  the  chronological 
data  may  not  be  partially  conjectural  or  artificial, 
complete  historical  data  for  both  the  S.  and  N.  king- 
dom not  having  been  preserved.    This  is  the  view  of 
W,  R.  Smith,  Stade,  w  ellhausen,  and  others.    In 
its  favour  is  the  fact  that  from  the  founding  of 
Solomon's  torn  pic  to  that  of  Zerubbabel,  according 
to  the  u  i  Mi  OP.  numbers,  there  are  480  years,  and 
the  duration  of  the  N.  kingdom  (omitting  the 

2  years  of  E'r1'.  rr  ^(".-ci!:^  Saasha's  to  22)  is  240 
years.    The  '•<?;. 'V  •'.;;;, <>n-  -to;i  ir  'lie  M  :•,  'T:  of  the 
reigns  suggest  also,  it  is  said,  ^  ::.]"<•:;: 1. 1^:. 


17) 


Solomon. 
Eehoboam 
Abijatn  . 
Asa. 

Jehoshaphat  .  25 
Jehoram  .  8 
Ahaziah .  .  1 
Athaliah  .  6 
Joash  . 
Amaziah 
Uaziah  . 

Owrry  forward 


8) 


37 
20 


Brought  forward  259 


Jotliam 

Ahaz 

Hezekiah. 

Hezekiah. 

Manasseh 

Amon 

Josiah 

Jehoiakim 

Zedekiah . 

Captivity. 

Total 


16  > 
16  V88 

6> 


55 


81  ) 

11  >53 

11  > 
.    50 


.  480 


The  combination  of  41  +  81 + 38 = 40  -!-  80  +  40,  it  is 
said,  cannot  be  mere  chance. 

A  system  likewise,  it  is  claimed,  appears  in  the 
years  of  the  first  eight  kings  of  Israel. 


n       ,  22  -\  Omri  12  ^ 

.  2  I  Ahab  .  .  22  I 

;24)    .  22  | 4S  Ahaziah  .  .      2  f48 

.  2  J  Joram  .  .  12  J 


Jeroboam 

Nadab 

Baasha  (24) 

Elah       .  2  - 


Here  are  eight  kings  reigning  96  years,  an  aver- 
age of  12  for  each.  Three  reign  12+10,  three 
12  - 10,  and  two  12. 

From  the  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the  biblical 
numbers,  and  from  the  symmetry  of  their  sum,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  missing  lengths  of  the 
reigns  of  some  kings  were  supplied  by  conjecture, 
so  as  to  make  the  duration  of  the  N.  kingdom  240 
years,  and  the  interval  between  the  founding  of 
the  two  temples  480  years.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  helpful  to  the  memory  and  analogous  to 
reckonings  of  the  early  periods  of  the  world  and  of 
Israel,  and  such  an  arrangement  also  finds  a 
counterpart  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  in  Mt,  where 
the  generations  are  reduced  to  three  series  of  14 
each.  But,  taking  the  biblical  data  as  a  whole  for 
this  period,  they  do  not  present  sufficient  symmetry 
to  be  entirely  or  mainly  artificial.  Errors  doubt- 
iesa  crept  into  lists  of  reigns,  and  the  lengths  of 
some  piobably  were  not  preserved,  and  hence  were 
supplied  by  conjecture. 

V.  CHBOVOLOGY  OF  THE  POST-EXILIC  PERIOD. 
—When  Judah  became  a  vassal,  and  her  own  kings 
ceased,  the  years  of  foreign  rulers,  as  we  ^have 
already  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Captivity, 
were  employed  in  dating  events.  The  time  of 
these  rulers  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 
The  following  table  gives  the  principal  OT  chrono- 
logical references  of  this  period  : — 


Nebuchadrezzar's  10th 

586 

Fall  of  Jerusalem  (2  K  258) 

Cyrus'  accession  .       . 

539 

"*    J  ,     .-***."'     '  *  f'-us 

„     1st  year    . 

538 

•.  .'-    >    .'          ,  /-ji) 

537 

Return  under  Zerubbabel 

Darius'  accession  . 

636 
522 

Founding  of  the  Temple  (Ezr  38) 

„     2nd  year  „ 

620 

Haggai  and   Zechariah  pro- 

7  ill) 

„     6th     „     . 

518 

"-                             '              #5) 

Artaxerxes'  accession 

465 

„          7th  year 

458 

Ezra  arrives  at   Jerusalem 

(Ezr  7*>) 

N       SOfch    „      . 

445 

Nehemiah's  mission  to  Jentsa- 

lem  (Neh  21) 
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E.  L.  CURTIS. 

CHKOHOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
I.  THE  GOSPELS. 

The  data  for  the  dnoiioloiry  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
JIT-OKI)  t'loms  elves  roiiiA«l  UJTOC  points,  the  Nativity, 
i  I'o  \\i\i  LI  -rn.  and  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  intervals 
between  these,  namely,  the  age  of  Christ  at  the 
Baptism,  and  the  duration  of  the  Ministry.  If  some 
of  them  could  be  settled  conclusively,  the  rest 
could  be  deduced  at  once  :  for  instance,  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth  combined  with  his  o^c  when  baptized 
would  fix  tlie  date  of  the  Baptism":  if  the  moments 
of  the  "bcphminjr  and  and  of  the  Ministry  are 
known,  is  s  It  nptii  follows  ;  and  so  on.  But  as  it  is, 
since  for  no  orio  of  i  hc^c  dates  or  intervals  is  there 
demonstrative  proof,  while  yet  about  each  of  them 
conclusions  more  <-i  J(--  i>iol-»l>l<!  can  be  reached, 
it  is  imperative  to  .  •  :  x  <  *  i  M  :  o  i  i  i<  »  1  1  1  separately,  and 
to  check  the  tentative  results  by  comparison  with 
one  another. 

A.  THE  DATE  OF  THE  NATIVITY.-—  1.  The  Year. 
—  a.  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  at  some 
period  not  more  than  two  years  afterwards  ordered 
a  massacre  of  all  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and 
that  the  Holy  Family  fled  to  Egypt,  where  they 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  king's  lifetime  (Mt 
2i.  13-16.  i9)t  Thus  Herod's  death  is  the  terminus  ad 
quern  for  the  Nativity. 


For  ' 
times,  , 
(quote  • 


QJ 

Nl< 


f     i*i'      '  T  •  <   i : '    of  Jewish  history  of  ITT 
••   -.  'i  -  M  BJ  and  Ant.  of  Josephus 

-  "•  •'  fche  critical  edition  of  B. 
-  ,'  •  /i  nowhere  states  the  exact 
year  of  Herod's  death,  but  he  gives  the  length  of  his  reign  from 
•vu,o  nioiu  or  lc-s  flxod  s.an  ng-poiiiia,  and  the  length  of  his 
ihreo  bufco'-oid1  rciprns  to  more  or  Jet-s  fixed  •  *  ' 

(i.)  Herod  when  h«  <I  ("I.  '\>t  MTX  lo-ijr  \p'ore  • 
iGiprnctl  .IT  \o-irs*' ;  -  \IMJT  '.V;urr  h!"  r  :  "  Roman  decree  of  the 
1> ;  ,Vi  O.*  rnp  ad  ^rnv'dlp  oi  B.C.  44  to  mmale  ot  B  c  40],  and  con- 
sulship of  i)ominus  Cah  inus  and  Asmms  Pollio  [B  o.  40J ,  Ant. 
xiv  \iv  4,  5,  xvn  -uri.  1;  BJ  i.  xxxm  8.  Thus  the  decree 
belongs  to  the  first  half  of  B  c  40 :  but  as  it  is  uncertain  even  so 
\\  hcther  the  month  was  earlier  or  later  than  the  month  (March9) 
of  Herod's  death,  it  is  uncertain  also  whether  the  37th  year 
had  begun  before  March  B  c.  4,  or  only  before  Starch  B  c  3. 
(u )  He  had  reigned  also  34  rears  as  king  de  facto  mce  the 
death  of  Antigonus;  and  Antigonus  died  *on  the  day  of  the 
great  Fast  [Sept  -Oct  ]  in  the  consulship  of  SL  Agrippa  and 
Camdius  Gallus  [B.C.  37],  27  years  to  a  day  since  the  entry  ci 


*  That  is,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  ancient,  calcula- 
tions,—to  which  attention  is  here  called  once  ^for  all, — not  37 
years  or  something  over,  but  37  years  or  something  less. 
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Pompey  into  Jerusalem  in  the  consulship  of  Antonms  and  Cicero ' 
IB.  a  63  less  27~BC.  36].  Of  these  two  discordant  reckonings 
for  Arst.jfonus-'  death,  34  years  from  the  first  would  put  Herod's 
death  ;c  tue  beginning  of  E.G.  3,  34  from  the  second  in  the 
beginning:  of  B.c  2;  and  if  the  second  may  reasonably  be  set 
aside  as  due  to  the  confusion  of  all  chronology  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Julian  calendar  in  B  c.  46,  even  B  c  37  is 
inconsistent  with  the  evidence  of  Dio,  a  later  but  equally  well 
informed  historian,  who  names  the  consuls  of  B  c,  38,  Claudius 
and  Norbanus,  so  that  the  34  years  would  expire  in  B  o  4  (Jos. 
Ant,  xiv.  iv.  3,  xiv.  xvi.  4,  xvn  vin.  1 ;  JSJ  i.  xxxm.  8 :  Dio,  xlix. 
22),  (111.)  Of  Herod's  successors,  Archelaus,  king  of  Judaea,  was 
banished  in  the  consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Arruntms  [A.D.  6], 
when  in  the  ninth  3  ear  of  his  reign  according  to  BJ,  the  tenth 
according:  to  Ant.  As  his  accession  was  near  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  former  reckoning  would  throw  it  probably  in 
B.C.  3  (possibly  m  B  c.  4),  the  latter  probably  in  B  c.  4  (possibly 
B.C.  5).  If  the  two  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the 
banishment  fell  very  early  in  A  D.  6,  before  the  anniversary  of 
the  accession,  and  that  Ant.  reckons  Archelaus'  second  and 
succeeding  years  from  Jan.  1,  both  would  point  to  B.C.  4 ;  if 
otherwise,  Ant.  as  the  later  and  fuller  work  is  more  likely  to 
have  corrected  an  earlier  error  than  to  have  introduced  a  new 
one,  so  that  B.C.  4  is  in  any  case  the  more  probable  date  (BJ  n. 
vii.  3 ;  Ant.  xvn.  xm.  2,  3,  of  Vita,  1 ;  Dio,  Iv.  25  27).  (iv  ) 
Herod  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  reigned  37  years,  and  died 
in  the  20th  year  of  Tiberius — that  is,  reckoning1  from  Augustus* 

-1  »    v  '  August  A.D. 

"'  .     ,     ••      .  ,  ,  •  '   '       >  ful  between 

.  ,  "•».,.,•'        :   i  tetrarch  of 

,       w      *      t,          *  .'  s    .  <  ,  „  •  ar ;  and  as 

his  banishment  by  Gams  Caligula  (March  A.D.  37-Jan.  A.D.  41) 
can  hardly  have  been  later  than  A.D.  39— his  rival  and  nephew, 
Herod  Agnppa,  left  Palestine  after  him,  and  was  apparently 
at  Lyons  with  the  emperor  m  the  winter  of  A  D.  39-40— his 
2nd  year  would  go  back  to  B  c.  4,  and  his  accession  (since  the 
Jewish  »  .  "\  •  •"  t"  «.  '  >m  Nisan  1)  to 

the  10..'  ,   -,    s     •  '•       •  ••.•'.        ,      •:.'.!  ,>r,PVJo 

in  /''(c(%  "    •  t       ,!i  •    •/     \        \,.  L',\,i.  >, 

Madden  '  *    * '.        . '     •    j  '    ' 

Thus  the  year  of  Herod's  ti  a.^i  v.:  •,  p-oV*1'  '..c.  4,  possibly 
B.c.  3;  and  one  further  note  o  .r-u*  in  J  -  :>  A  may  help  to 
resolve  the  doubt.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred  at  a 
moment  when  Herod,  lying  at  Jericho  m  his  last  illness,  had 
•s  "  •  "  i  "  "'  jw  worse  again,  and  was  taken  to  the 
1  I  «  •  •  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  when  all  remedies 

failed  he  was  brought  back  to  Jericho,  and  thither  as  a  last 
caprice  of  tyranny  he  summoned  to  his  bedside  all  the  leading 
Jews  of  Palestir  .  *  a  /i  Mcra'.  massacre  of  them  at  the 
moment  of  his  •  t  iO  long-  expected  authorization 

from  Augustus  of  the  execution  of  Antipater  arrives  and  is  at 
once  acted  on ;  five  days  later  the  king  succumbs  himself. 
The  funeral  rites  occupy  a  week,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Passover  is  'close  at  hand'  (Ant.  xvn.  n.  4-ix.  3).  Now  the 
only  lunar  eclipses  visible  in  Palestine  during  B.C,  5-3  were 
those  of  March  23,  B.o.  5,  Sept.  15,  B.C.  5,  and  March  12-13, 
B.C.  4.  ft  '!  \i'\  LJ-I  •  •  zed  can  be  spread  over 

12orl3mon:  '.-,:u  ,         ',       V      '•"",<  r*  - 

ofB.C.  3),  •      "    ••   '•-,    ""    "      "«'yeari  '"•      :  ••  •  i     • 

is  exclude  i  !"  *  '  i  «  •'  ' :  •  4,  one  month  seems  as  much 
too  little  for  them  as  twelve  are  too  much,  the  eclipse  may  be 
that  of  September,  B.C.  5,  the  king's  death  falling  six  months 
afterwards,  about  March,  B.C.  4. 

The  Nativity,  however,  must  be  placed,  not 
only  before  this,  but,  as  St.  Matthew's  account 
seems  to  imply,  some  time  before  it;  for  the 
age  limit  fixed"  for  the  massacre  of  the  innocents, 
and  the  sojourn  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Egypt, 
have  both  to  be  allowed  for,  even  if  the  one  is 
to  be  qualified  by  Herod's  determination  to  set  a 
limit  on  the  safe  side,  and  the  other  by  St.  Luke's 
silence.  The  Birth  of  Christ  may  so  far  be  placed 
one,  two,  or  even  three  years  before  Herod's  death, 
B.C,  7-5. 

With  the  longer  interval  from  B.O.  7  would  tally  Kepler  the 
astronomer's  suggestion,  that  the  star  of  Mt  22  was  a  con- 
junction of  tho  p'-.Ttti  Japiter  and  Saturn,  such  as  occurred 
in  the  r  -  «'hl.  -n  l*.s  >*•  ,ri  ""iIV,  O<  <.>  r,  ,"  1  TX  comber  of 
B.C  7.  .  •>  ••  '  n  •  o  a  "«i'l  ,.  •.  »  .'•'  \,  It.  \  a  .  r  /,  that  the 
conjum  »  c!  >-»  i  o  ]»'""n-»  MI  '.•-'»,  i-  i  >  le  a  sign  of 
Messiah's  coming,  m.r.  p  I<H>:»I.I\L  >-s  •!<:•  'iiidu'  r  ,v*\  ,'s  ^ir 
anoient  traditions  L  i<>  •  r  10  the  CM  •!'.  >':iris-  0:i  me  o  n.r 
hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  conjunction  of  B.C.  7  was  never 
c'(  ae  ( r1  iMgh  for  ;he  planets  to  appear  a-  a  smglo  stir,  though  even 
tli  «•  \\o  Id  haid  vbe  conclusnc  aj^iiiist  Keploi's  \icw.  B'7t  -n 
any  case  chronological  conclusions  cannot  be  primarily  rested 
on  such  a  basis. 

b.  St.  Luke  dates  the  Nativity  "by  a  general 
census  ordered  by  Augustus  and  carried  out  in 
Syria  by  the  legate  Qnirinius  (22  atir^  [$]  &TTO~ 
yna,<p7i  irp&TTj  tytvero  yytfjiovei-ovTos  TTJS  2u/>fas  Kvpqvlov). 
The  bracketed  aiticle  is  to  be  omitted  with  B  I) 
(and  in  effect  H)  ;  the  clause  is  to  be  rendered, 


not  '  this  was  the  first  census  [of  those  that  were 
made]  while  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria,'  but 
*this  was  taken  as  the  first  cenbus  [of  the  whole 
series  down  tc  ^  ,  •.  -  •  I"1  ^'hile  Quirmius,1  etc.  : 
SO  Clement  of  -*  '  '\..  i-  «,  r.  irpurov  £K€\ev<ra,v  dTro- 
*ypa$a,s  yevfoOu  (Strom,  i.  21.  147,  p.  407,  ed.  Potter)* 

A  famous  census  did  indeed  take  place,  Quirmius  being  the 

governor  sent  to  carry  it  out,  ten  years  or  moie  after  the 

Nativity,  when  Judasa,  on  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  m  A.D.  6, 

i  ,  .    »  «  i  ~"      a-1   •          "  .       i  't  i>!ou>\(.>d  the  revolt  of  Juctaf 

,      {  i.    -    ,  „  T  ',   '  i  •     i  .•    '  \i.u  \  .:    j,  xviii.  i.  I  ;  Ac  5^7) 

But  there  is  also  reaison  to  believe  that  Quirmius  must  be  the 

name  wanting  on  a  mutilated  inscription  which  describes  some 

official  who  twice  governed  Syria  under  A-iu,  *t'i«  ,  «iMrt  i»  that 

<•  '"be  i1'".  \',i  .  ^.  o1  iiiSOitinr  Tos'Lri*  to 

•     »  ,       .        *re  v'i.  &ii  .      M  ,1  this  other  cannot 

1  "  <I  i  v  ""  "  "  om  B.C. 

•      •  '     '     Titius, 

C      •        *»  '  V     '          !  '          '     e  as  the 

•  '  ,»-,,-  ,  •  imerof 

B.C.  6—  -for  corns  of  his  are  extant  of  the  25th  year  of  the  era  of 
Actium  [Sept.  B.C.  31],  i  e.  Sept.  B.O.  7  to  Sept.  B.C.  6—  and  was 
still  m  office  at  the  time  of  Herod's  death.  Quirmius  conse- 
quently had  either  left  some  years  before  the  Nativity  or  did 
not  arrive  till  after  it  (Ant.  xvi  vtu.  6,  ix.  1,  XVH.  v.  2,  ix.  3  ; 
Mommsen,  Mes  Gestce  Dim  August^  p.  169  fif.). 

St.  Luke  then  is  in  error  in  the  name  of  Quirmius  ;  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  in  error  in  the  "v  '>"  i  .-.  -  -.  '  Ti  must  be 
remembered  that  the  chronologic  <!-  .'.  v  '  k  Ji"('  15  were  m 
all  .  "  "  "  ""  /himself  and  not  by  his  "sources'"; 

Goi  .  .  •  ,fi  The  o,1^;  I'a  -••>rn-i1'-vlCn-T~;-'-i1 

Palestine  was  perhaps  limited  to  ,!•  ;wo  j  .  •-  o  *v  *-  - 
"  "  " 


, 

with  the  great  Eoman  census  of  A.D.  fr-7,  ma 

famous  by  the  revolt  it  occasioned.    Nor  is  there  any  inherent 

improbability  in  "     "         '     *     '  ,  •          *    Judaea  somewhere 

within  the  years  •  •  t  prince,  Archelaua 

"C       ,  '„       •«    "      *  -  j    ,  "-t<    that  he  took  a  census 

;  J  •    •   '  Ann.  vi.  41.    And  it 

>     ation  to  his  suzerain 

-  k        •    v   i       s        •  •  •  <     ,    J  empire,  dependent 

states  included,  were  a  favourite  study  of  Augustus),  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  he  veiled  his  purpose  under  forms  adapted 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  his  Jewish  suojects, 
the  scandal  caused  by  the  later  Roman  censu  ,«  •"      ,  P 

notice  of  history. 

St.  Luke's  evidence,  then,  adds  nothing  trust- 
worthy for  the  •  '  •  •''•  •  e  the  Nativity  beyond 
its  synchronism 

c.  But  if  St.  Luke's  census  has  no  date,  or  rather 
a  wrong  one,  does  early  Christian  tradition  help  to 
fix  the^ativity  more  nearly? 

Patristic  writers,  in  nearly  all  cases  where  a  date 
is  given  for  the  Nativity,  appear  to  deduce  it  from 
the  date  of  the  Baptism  or  Crucifixion  ;   though  it 
may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  earlier  Fathers 
are  a  good  deal  nearer  the  mark  with  the  year  B.C. 
3-2  than  Dionys  :-  Y\\    i  .-,  the  6th  cent,  author 
of  the  present  .'i,    •.  .....   of  the  Christian  era 

(Iren.  ttcer*  in.  xxi.  3,  ed.  Massuet;  Clem.  Al. 
Strom.  L  21,  p.  147;  'Tert.'  ado.  Judceos,  8; 
Uijjpolyi  a*  in  Dan.  iv.,  ed.  Bratke,  p.  19,  L  3). 

There  is,  however,  one  casual  statement  of  Ter- 
tullian's  which  serves  in  remarkable  fashion  to 
bridge  the  gap  left  by  the  dissociation  of  Quirinius' 
name  from  the  census  of  the  Nativity.  The 
Marcionites  defended  their  Doketic  views  of 
Christ's  humanity  by  appeal  to  his  own  question, 
'  Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brethren  ?^'  inter- 
preted as  a  denial  of  all  human  relationships  ;  the 
assertion  of  the  Jews,  '  Thy  mother  and  thy 
brethren  stand  without,'  became  on  their  view  a 
mere  desire  to  'tempt'  Christ.  Tertullian  reminds 
them  inter  alia  that  Christ's  family  could  easily 
have  been  discovered  from  the  census  known  to 
have  been  taken,  under  Augustus  in  Judaea  by 
Sentius  Saturninus  :  census  constat  actos^  sitb 
Augusto  nunc  in  Judcsa  per  Sentium  Saturninum 
apud  guos  genus  eius  inquirere  potuissent  (adv. 
Marcion&m,  iv.  19).  Here,  of  course,  if  Tertullian 
had  said  Quirmius,  he  would  have  been  merely  re- 
peating St.  Luke  ;  but  he  names  instead  Quirinius' 
penultimate  predecessor,  governor  about  B.C.  9-6. 
Whether  or  not  Tertullian  himself  means  to  connect 
this  census  with  the  Nativity  is  not  quite  clear  ? 
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the  point  is,  that  the  name  Satnrninus,  since  it 
can  hardly  be  a  mere  slip  foi  St.  Luke's  Quinnius, 
must  have  come  from  an  independent  authority, 
possibly  the  same  as  supplied  another  reference  to 
Satnrninus  in  Tert.  de  pc-Hio,  :.  T>  «,(,':<••  a.!  l.-ist- 
worthiness,  Tertullian  is  :-»;i:i.'i!i<-r  •.£'..""  Li'fo-.cr  to 
St.  Luke  j  but  a  Roman  lawyer  could  command 
familiar  access  to  many  souices  inaccessible  to  a 
physician  from  the  provinces,  and  it  is  hardly  rash 
to  believe  that  in  this  one  instance  the  former  has 
by  a  happy  chance  preserved  the  evidence  which  at 
once  conhrms  and  corrects  the  latter,—  confirms  the 
fact  of  a  census,  and  corrects  the  name  from 
Quirinius  to  Satuminus.* 

If  this  correction  be  accepted,  the  census  taken 
while  Saturninus  was  Syrian  legate  cannot  fall 
later  than  the  time  when  Varas  succeeded  him,  in 
or  before  the  middle  of  B.C.  6.  The  order  of  events 
in  St.  Matthew  will  permit  of  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  years  between  the  Nativity  and  Herod's 
death  ;  and  the  data  appear  to  be  best  harmonized 
by  .."••,"••,-.  lie  census  of  the  Nativity  to  B.C.  7 
or  !  •  -of  B.C.  6. 

i"  •  /•  '  •  -ind  Day  of  the  Nativity.  —  Of  these 
•  "..  known;  for  the  patristic  evidence, 
interesting  in  'itself,  though  too  voluminous  for 
discussion  here,  leads  to  no  real  results.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  oldest  traditional  date  for 
Chriaiit'ds  Day  is,  in  the  East,  Jan.  6,  in  the  West, 
Dec.  25.  Tlie  earliest  trace  of  the  one  is  the 
observance  of  Jan.  6  as  the  festival,  not  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  but  of  his  "P.'iii-'-v,,  by  the  Basilidlan 
Gnostics  of  the  time  <>•  »'I<»IPCM':  of  Alexandria 
(Strom.  L  21.147,  p.  408)  ;  and  a  Gnostic  tradition 
is  worth  nothing  at  all.  The  other  fh->t  appears  :r 
"I!  •>  i1*  !  -"  ie\\  ly-iecoiorfd  Fourth  J><iol:<jn  Daniel 
•'!».  ',:>"!.  2  ani  was  probably  deduced  by  him 
irom  MareJi  25,  a  day  which  in  his  Chronicle  marks 
not  only  the  Crucifixion  but  the  Conception,  the 
7&«r«  Xpurrov  side  by  side  with  the  irdQos. 

B,  THE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  THE  NATIVITY  AND 
THE  BAPTISM.—  -St.  Luke  relates  that  Jesus  at  the 
time  of  the  Baptism  was  about  30  years  of  age,  S28 
atfrds  ?jv  'Iiycrous  dpx^epos  <*xre2  &rwv  rpidicovra.  The 
word  &pxffjkcvQ$  does  not.  <ji'j  }\-\~  iho  di  -<  lijiiion  of 
«•_">.  -I-  supposed  by  tins  eai::o-i  kr.ovii  iutoi  i-r^tor*, 
A  u!»Mu;iiiLrs  of  the  Ptolemsean  school  ap.  Iren.  II. 
xxii.  5,  nd  fyi/.ttM/ium  mnit  nondum  gui  triginta 
annos  .«'/»/*/'V>jra/,  .w/  qui  inciperet  esse  tamquam 
triginta  annornm  5  and  so,  too,  Epiphnnius,  Mcer. 
ll.  16,  TPI&K.QVT&  jj^v  &r&v  dXX*  oi'y  ir\rfprj$'  5ib  A£ye* 
'ApxA/Mvos.  It  rather  means  *  when  just  commenc- 
ing his  ministry/  an  idiomatic  use  of  &pxeff6ai 
pain  Holed  in  Lk  235  &p$djj,evo$  d-n-6  r^s  TaXiXatas;  Ac 
d/?£d/x,epos  dTrd  rov  /Jairr/cr/MiTos  'Iwdvov  ;  Ac  10s7 


The  chronological  reference,  in  fact,  is  limited  to  the  words  &<rt) 
tv$»  rfiMmnt,  iiiiouhi'h  in  luni  t'.io  meaning  has  been  read 
that  our  Lord  Wii,:<rl  ;,in  }  c  'ud  oompleted  the  30  years  of 
an  a1,  .  uori/cd  tc;u-u  r.  JJut  ,k-\\.-ii  dcui  do  not  seem  to  have 
attached  any  such  iippoH!1'^"  10  ihi*  particular  age.  The 
minimum,  limit  for  ilv  F<  •  U<M!  M»r%u'o,  even  if  originally  30, 
—and  against  Nu  i»  '~^IU  •  ),  I  Cii  2.'.l>  are  to  be  set  Nu  43  47 
(LXX)8»*,  which  give  25,—  had  been  nxlnccd  to  20  be-  fore  the 
time  of  ihc  Oiro'i  '  1<  r  (!  Cli  2,'jw  *•),  *vho  aicnbes  the  change  to 
David,  On  U  i  <  •  cr  liurul,  so  far  as  rhoio  uai  any  oihcial  age 
for  teaching,  it  was  not  30  but  40  :  see  the  tieai  i-c  A  wo  a,  Xaia 
m  the  Rib.  Talm.  (ed.  Frankfort,,  1713,  fol  JJ-v:  quo^ci  by 
Schoettgen,  ad  toe.):  Ad  quodnam  v&ro  cetatis  mom&ntuin 
exspeotandum  eV  ,':,•,'•,""•"'"  "V  T'  tug  alias  docere  wossit? 
Resp.  Ad  exaotos  "•  •  *  .  .-.  <"  .  v  i.  Similarly,  Irenseus  con- 
trasts the  prima  i  -,  ••  •  ,  i  ,<>  .n  V>  years  with  the  magistri 
perfectam  astatem,  which  appears  to  he  10  (n.  xxii  4,  6).  The 
traces  of  an  age  standaid  of  30  for  diffcient  offices  «l  the 
Christian  ministry  are  due,  of  course,  directly  to  thia  verv 
statement  in  St.  Luke  ;  so  expressly  the  Council  of  Xeo-Oaisarea, 
canon  11. 


*  It  is  possible  that  the  same  source  is  alluded  to  in  Jos. 
Vita,  1,  written  at  Rome  under,  Domitian,  r»jv  JAW  rov 
Vi  us  it  roue 


Thus  there  is  no  leason  to  press  St.  Luke's  nose 
of  time  into  meaning  either  'when  not  yet  30  years' 
or  *  at  tlie  moment  of  attaining  the  teacher's  age 
of  30  years.'  The  phrase  is  an  elastic  one,  and 
will  cover  any  age  from  28  to  32.  Reckoned  from 
the  Nativity  of  Clnist  in  B.C.  7-6,  the  probable 
limits  for  the  date  of  the  Baptism  would  thus  be 
A.D.  22-27,  a  result  which  must  now  be  tested  by 
its  conformity  with  the  direct  evidence  for  this 
date. 

0.  For  the  BAPTISM  "  r  ^  '.  .  *  ,  •*•,  minm 
ad  quern  m  the  '  <  i  ^  >  ,  men 

tioned  next  afte  .  years  o±  the  building 

of  the  temple  (Jn  2-°)  ;  and  a  terminus  a  quo  in  the 
synchronism  of  the  beginning  of  the  Baptist's 
ministry  with  the  years  of  Tiberius  (Lk  31). 

a.  Jn  220  rnrerspde.X6VTae,  XK.I  $J  trseiy  <Lv&Pr,u.Y$v  3  \a.l;  tSrufr  q?-y 

^  «  ,T  'f,-  :  •  j.  '  ,—  n  :!*•  with  our  Lora,  moaning,  nor,  tuab  tiercel's 
,«  -^  *•  pw1  i  •  v-  •  -  ,  years  from  its  commencement  to  its 
completion  at  some  moment  of  the  past,  —  for  the  work  was  only 
just  complete  when  the  Jewish  revolt  broke  out  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 
ix.  7),  —  but  that  at  the  time  of  speaking  it  'had  been  in  course 
of  building1  *  46  years,  the  aozu-i  1  e":  _"  i\  u1  ";•  .  ,  "  .(7  n  the 
phrase  used  of  the  temple  of  L/ifcv".  /!  j'  &n  •  .-  -I  w» 
6Jxo$ofjt,ni)vi  x«-f  olx  irtXe^du,  *  from  that  time  to  this  it  has  been 
m  course  of  ~t  r'  I  "T  »*:io  n:i^  I.OL  LL-  ••  "'I'CMITI  '  \  cv  •>*  i  o 
Herod's  ter-::i  !'  '.  i  :IIL*«:IJ.  iw1  'p«  llr"jr  to  :>J  .»  s  ;,"!»•, 
according  to  .'  M  '  1:1  h  •»  I*M,  ;.tii  (tt/  ,.  \\i  *.;  .f.'  .  v-  .  xi  i^  ; 
and  as  Jos.  in  both  books  summarizes  the  length  of  Herod's 
reign  by  .  <"'  '  "  •  i'  ,  "  "  :••  the  dejure  kingship  in  B.C. 
40,  and  t  «  '  '  i  <  37,  an  obvious  solution  of 

the  f  -civ  »,«ij;  uould  be  to  count  the  15th  year  from  the 
later,  i-v  I  vi  non  the  earlier,  of  I'lO  *wo  «-{'iit  ".'.  :.o*  '-  both 
reckonings  then  converging  on  B.C.  S?Il.  iiin  i.i  fu  •  »«'^  ,  w  .'en  he 

Ea  single  date,  invariably  computes  it  from  the  de  facto 
hip  only.    So  in  Ant.  —  the  book  which  on  ih.  '  ..  ,«<  'li    *  . 
aentioned  -•     "<]«••»",     "     •  •  •"     i  i  .-  '•     •  .         ,        t   •• 
commencement''  :•<    ,«  i  •   •••     «  «     \«i         .-  .     B.O. 

31)  is  put  m  the   ,       i.    -  ,  '         .-..'»--         •  to 

Syria,  which  was  not  earlier  than  B.O.  21  (tor  it  was  10  j*ears  after 
the  first,  and  that  in  turn  i  (  •.'".."\  '  "  the  17th 
year;  and  the  completic  •  '•  (  <  •  .x  !  :/he  92nd 
Olympiad  (B.O.  12-8),  and  in  the  28th  year  (Ant.  xv.  v.  2,  vi.  7, 
xn.  v.  1  ;  BJ  i.  xx.  4).  Seeing,  then,  that  the  divergence  cannot 
be  accounted  for  as  a  double  reckoning,  it  must  arise  from  the 
correction  in  Ant.  of  an  error  of  BJ,  so  that  Josephus'  ulti- 
mate date  is  the  18th  year  from  B.C.  37,  or  in  other  words  B.C. 
20-19.  The  passover  of  the  first  year  will  probably  be  that  of 
B.O,  19,  and  the  passover  of  the  46th  year  that  of  A.D.  27. 

Thus  the  latest  date  for  the  Baptism  is  the  early 
months  of  A.D.  27. 


b.  Lk  31  h  \ru  xivrvt»i&vt6.vtt  vrff  fotfjuvfots  Tiptptw 
.  .  .  iysviro  ffifMt,  faou  W  *I««v*jv.     Beckoned  from  Augustus' 
death,  Aug.  19,  A.D.  14,  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius  would  run 
from  Aug.  A.D  28  to  Aug.  A.B.  29,  so  that  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
coif  d  -i'iiic«  li  full  before  A.D.  29.    Even  if  Tiberius*  2nd  year  be 
<iv<.t!  iro  is  ,!»•«.  1,  A.D.  15,  so  that  his  15th  corresponds  with 
A.D.  28,  matters  are  hardly  mended,  for  that  year,  too,  would 
•     •          "  "     with  the  results  attained  in  the  first  two 
<      •  article,  with  the  temple  chronology  just  dis- 

ci, -ed  anlii  1.  1,'".»  o'MjluiOT'-'A/  '*  i  wp1  be  established  below 
•101:1  u  eoi  .  >'i-  -nil  01  »•  i1  U-I-J^P  <>  ilio  xl  nistry  with  the  date 
01  UK-  Cni"  '-\  •:.  if  x  I  j\.'  r.a"y  pl'ico*-  the  opening  of  the 
Baptist's  preaching  ii*.  sr  •  «-  A  •>.  -J-.  ls»  11  list,  as  in  the  case  of 
Quirinius,  have  fallen  m.o  ciro«  \\  rn  ,»iir  iialf  a  century  after 

:     the  view  which  limited 
n       jle  year,  he  might  have 

ded  c.  «i  UN  If,  .'  i"«ar  'M  *»  «•>•••.(  "i  '  *  of  t1  •  "linistry 
froc'  \.T».  .  ',  ili<.  <iate  i.»-  ^i  •  <!  b>  \<  .;  '  alo  Ll(<  "'•  •  n  for  i^9 
close. 

At  the  same  thne,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  suppose  him 
deceived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Ministry  as  about  the 
census  of  the  Nativity.  .Not  only  were  the  events  80  y^ears 
nearer  his  own  time,  but  they  were  of  so  much  i  «-i  n  1  ':'••» 
character,  that  they  must  ha\o  l>c  en  matter  of  i  -\  .:.  i 

,  r  .•"  1  i  »•"•."        "<        the  n.ipi,  it's  di&cipics-    '  l.1   »*      •    -, 

I  ,  ii  '     .•      '•-*>,    >  show  a  special  acquainrJAnce-  abwt'j'  a-i 
•    .  "^      i     •••     >i'-  ».f  the  Chubt     Js  it  certain,  then,  «luu 
is  meant  by  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius?    A  modern  reader 

II  Itrrj  .«!  to  tni'it'tr  to  the  1st  cent,  his  own  associations 
wu'i  i  «  «  ili'sirv  n  I<>MJ  it'll},  where  each  rulei's  \  "trlita  nr  d  pov.  »-H 
come  into  ev-nerice  UL  the  moment  of  his  prod  t  <.-.or  *  (Si  r  .....  , 
neither  sooner  nor  later.    The  Eoman  Empire  of  Augustus  was 
scarcely  in  fact,  certainly  not  ir  law,  heu-ditary.     The  pre- 
rogatives of  the  emperor  were  due  iheoirucally  to  the  various 
oihcea  which  he  held;  and  in  dating  events,  as  on  coins  and 
inscriptions,  he  would  recite  the  number,  not  of  the  years  of  Ms 
reign,  but  of  his  consulships,  his  imperatorships,  and  his  years 
of  tnbunician  power.    Clearly,  none  of  these  official  methods 
\\oro  <V>ro\vf  d  l>y  St.  Luke,  for  Tiberius  was  never  consul  more 
than  Ine  times,  nor  imperator  more  than  eight,  while  his 
tnb.ini«.'::m  power,  held  permanently  as  one  of  the  primary 
factors  m  the  imperial  character,  was  already  In  Its  16th  yea* 
at  the  time  of  Augustus'    death.     Nor  was  there  yet  any 
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stereotyped  literary  usage  upon  the  point.  St.  Luke's  contem- 
poraries, if  Bomans,  would  probably  have  been  employing  the 
old  system  of  dating  by  the  consuls  of  each  year  ;  if  Orientals, 
they  might  still  be  using  the  Olympiads  (B.C.  776),  the  era  of 
Alexander  or  the  Greeks  (B.C.  312),  the  era  of  Sulla  (B.C.  85),  or 
t1  r  cr  i  of  V^  '.'ii  (n  o.  31).  So  when  he  himself  elected  to  adopt 
'Jie  M.;I  *io\(.!  reckoning1  by  imperial  years,  he  would  find 
no  absolutely  fixed  tradition  as  to  the  moment  from  which  to 
compute  them  ;  and  it  has  lately  been  pointed  out  (Ramsay, 
St.  Paul  the  Trav.  p.  387)  that  not  very  long-  before  the  prob- 
uli"«  ':  .  o  (  f  "  t,  fn  -'X4',,  7  i  M,  *  i  'I  been  associated  in  the  empire 
v,  /  -i  .,  .,  1  t»-  \>>ii.»  >t  '.he  simultaneous  reception  of 
•  '  »  v  TM  '.  r  ••,-'•,  ,•  -,i  power,  together  with  other 
insigma  of  impenal  rank  (July  1,  A.D.  71).  The  conditions  of 
his  own  day,  Ramsay  thinks,  may  have  led  the  evangelist  to 
emphasize  the  similar  elevation  of  Tiberius,  on  whom  a  special 
enactment  had  already  in  Augustus*  lifetime  conferred  a 
DC  <•!!  :  >  r  tl  i'  provinces  co-ordinate  with  the  elder  emperor's, 
to  i  :,-ii  »  -o«  s  v.'  •  custom  may  have  taken  that  as  the  starting- 
point  of  his  reign  (Velleras  P.  i  »v:ii  -.,  11  •:.  ;  Sr^tonius,  Tib. 
21  ;  ••  i  .•  b  ~!  .  ,  c  •.  "  .«'  jiw  i>  j,'i  •,'!.•  p  ,»i  ;  Mommsen, 
Staa  •  '  .'.,{,>..  ,;.  n.  S).  As  to  the  exact  year  of  the 
*~  •" 


.  r  :  most  of  them  connect  it  with  the 

.  '  .  •  .  •  •  •  .'  M;  .wer  for  life  in  A.D.  13  ;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  to  synchronize  the  two,  and  Mommsen,  on  the  ground 
of  the  context  in  Vellems,  puts  it  two  years  earlier,  in  A.D.  11. 

If  this  solution  is  possible  —  and  it  is  not  given 
liere  for  more  —  the  various  data  are  brought  into 
complete  harmony.  The  mission  of  the  Baptist  in 
the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  calculated  from  A.D.  11, 
will  fall  in  A,D.  25-26  ;  the  Baptism  of  Christ  may 
be  assigned  to  A.D.  26-27  ;  and  the  first  passover 
of  the  Ministry,  being  at  the  same  time  the 
passover  of  the  46th  year  of  the  temple  building, 
will  follow  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  27. 

D.  The  interval  between  the  Baptism  and  the 
Crucifixion,  or  DURATION  OF  THE  MINISTRY.— 
a.  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  the  closest  representative  of 
the  common  synoptic  tradition,  contains  few  pre- 
cise indications  of  time  ;  events  are  strung  together 
by  no  more  than  the  vague  expressions  *  straight- 
way,' '  after  not  many  days,'  *  after  many  days.' 
The  general  impression,  however,  which  the 
synoptic  narrative  seems  calculated  to  produce, 
and  probably  in  primitive  times  did  produce,  is 
tha»  the  period  described  was  one  of  no  consider- 
able longtn.  In  the  absence  of  other  data,  especial 
importance  accrues  to  two  episodes  which  contain 
in  themselves  or  their  •  ••.•;<>  sM^'i1  v  '•  i«l-"i'  t.  of  the 
season  of  the  year.  Dt  •<  i,i«,i,(:  i  •,<»  •«  in/  of  the 
5000,  St.  Mark  adds  to  the  common  tradition 
the  descriptive  touch  that  the  grass  showed  the 
fresh  green  of  early  spring  (M  TO?  vX«p<3  %Vna 
Mk6sp:  of.  Mt  14»  Lk  9»)7  And  the  -lv\:..('  of 
the  ears  of  corn  (Mk  22S=Mt  12W  ,v  ii  ,  ,'1, 
harvest  being  ripe  but  not  yet  cut,  will  fall,  if 
the  ears  TV-M  1-,,'T,  \,  ;,:  earliest  in  April,  and  if 
wheat,  at  !  ••  ,  in  '.;.::  n,;  see  K.  Samuel,  quoted 
by  Wetstein  on  Jn  4s5. 

Here,  then,  a  spring  or  earlv  summer  in  Mk  2  is 
succeeded  by  early  spring  in  en.  6,  the  lapse  of  one 
year  intervening  ;  while  a  second  year  is  postulated 
by  the  events  of  chs.  658-10sa,  which  include  jour- 
neys to  the  districts  of  Phoenicia,  of  Upper  Galileo, 
and  of  Persea  (7s4  S27  101),  and  shut  out  the  possi- 
bility that  the  miracle  of  ch.  6  and  the  passover  of 
the  Crucifixion  can  belong  to  the  same  spring  ;  so 
that,  at  least  if  the  order  is  even  roughly  chrono- 
logical, a  two  years'  ministry  von  Id  nlrowiy  uridorlio 
the  record.  And  though  our  curheair  aiiihoiir\, 
Papias,  seems  to  deny  just  I  hi**  cliAracloiNuc  to 
St.  Mark,  saying  that,  while  the  facts  were  all 
accurate,  the  order  was  not  (d/c/>t/3ws  typai//w  01) 
JU,£J/T<H  rd£«i,  quoted  in  Eusebius,  HE  iii.  39),  yet 
he  probably  does  not  mean  by  this  more  than  the 
absence  of  a  framework  for  the  history  such  as  St. 
Luke  supplies  by  notices  of  movement  towards 
Jerus.,  and  St.  John  by  notices  of  Jewish  festivals. 
In  any  case  an  investigation  of  the  internal  evi- 
dence borne  by  the  Gospel  itself,  though  neces- 
sarily cursory,  and  limited,  to  a  single  section,  will 
best  show  to  what  extent  it  may  be  allowed  or 
denied  to  be  chronological. 


From  the  opening  of  the  Galilean  ministry  in 
Mk  I14  the  narrative  runs  ',:i.,"f::u  r-V,  the  scene, 
the  actors,  the  horizon  being  all  Galilean,  and 
Galilean  only,  as  far  as  S6.  At  this  point  a  change 
takes  place,  and  the  larger  world  of  Palestine 
begins  to  play  J1  »»•:  ;;ii  ihe  stage.  The  audience 
is  drawn,  not  '  ,;•'.  ^jMi-ei  only,  but  from  Jerus., 
Judaea,  Idumsea,  Persea,  and  Phoenicia  :''.•>•  ,»  "- 
tion  is  reinforced  by  scribes  from  the  < ,  t  ,  ;  ,  •, 
apostles  are  organized  into  a  body  for  more  system- 
j  i"<  •  •^•••.,1*  '\.  -'S8-14-22).  To  this  division,  under 
'.  '  '  'i  , "i1  i-  w,>  chapters  mark  the  inchoate 
stage  of  the  Ministry,  the  character  of  the  say- 
ings and  doings  recorded  in  them  fairly  corre- 
sponds. Five  miracles  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
populace,  and  spread  the  fame  of  their  author 
(12*-212),  just  as  five  episodes  bring  out  teaching 
which  provokes  the  criticism,  and  soon  the  hostility, 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (2^36) ;  the  cure  of  the 
paralytic  with  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  where 
the  miracle  suggests  the  teaching,  r  •"•"i  ,  the 
transition  from  the  first  half  of  the  i  •,,  the 

second.  This  presentation  of  development  and 
progress  is  a  P.  in  ^ri  1:11:1  for  the  substantially 
chronological  eEiniM''ov  <,r  the  record,  so  far  at 
least  that  an  epibode  of  the  opening  section,  such 
as  that  of  the  ears  of  corn,  would  primd  facie  be 
dated  in  the  actual  order  of  events  before  an 
episode  so  much  posterior  to  the  great  break  in  3fl 
as  the  feeding  of  the  5000.  "With  much  less 
hesitation,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the  miracle 
of  ch.  6  cannot  possibly  be  placed  in  the  same 
spring  as  the  Crucifixion  ;  so  that  these  three  dafa9 
the  late  spring  of  one  year,  the  early  spring  of 
another,  and  the  passover  time  of  a  third,  suggest 
the  testimony  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  to  at  least  a 
two  years'  Ministry  (but  see  below,  p.  410a). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
arrangement  of  events  within  each  section  IB 
chronological;  rather,  the  evingcli-sL  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  here  deseitecl  the  principle  of 
temporal  order  for  the  principle  of  grouping.  For 
instance,  although  his  general  scheme  in  114~38  is 
borne  out  by  the  natural  presumption  that  some 
miracles  arresting  public  attention  preceded  in 
time  the  opposition  offered  to  doctrine  which 
might  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed,  yet  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  all  the  miracles  came  first  and 
all  the  teaching  after.  That  is  to  say,  the  proba- 
bility that  the  episode  of  the  ears  or  corn  really 
preceded  all  events  from  36  onward,  does  not  carry 
with  it  an  equal  piobabili'y  that  it  preceded  also 
the  events  of  8-",  01  lolKmod  those  of  pi-222. 
Even  if  the  sections  as  wholes  are  in  chronological 
order,  the  events  within  each  section  are  obviously 
massed  in  groups. 

b.  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  Ministry  divides 
itself  in  the  main  into  two  well-marked  portions, 
of  which  the  first  (i14^50)  is  parallel  to  the  common 
tradition  of  the  other  Synoptists,  while  the  second 
(981-1928)  is  almost  entirely  peculiar ;  and  with  this 
division  corresponds  a  (seemingly  methodical) 
arrangement  of  notes  of  place  which  serves  as  a 
setting  for  the  history. 

In  the  first  portion,  representing  the  Galilean 
ministry  of  the  common  tradition,  the  localities 
named  are,  with  one  exception,  and  that  more 
apparent  than  real,  exclusively  Galilean :  434  Gali- 
lee, 18  Nazareth, S1  Capernaum ;  51  Lake  of  Genne- 
saret;  71  Capernaum,  u  Nain;  82t  Mary  is  of 
Magdala,  and  Joanna  is  wife  of  Herod's  steward  5 
22.26  pake  Of  Galilee,  with  its  opposite  shore. 
Mention  is  made,  as  in  St.  Mark,  of  the  gathering 
of  hearers  from  Judaea,  Jerus.,  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  of  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  '  in  all  Judaea 
and  the  country  round'  (517  617  717) ;  but  nowhere 
is  our  Lord  himself  removed  from  Galilee  save  in 
the  single  statement  in  4"  that  he  was  '  preaching 
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IB  the  synagogues  of  Judaea  '  :  louoatas,  N  B  C  L  Q  R 
etc.  ;  TaXtXa/as,  Textus  Heceptus.  Apologetic  in- 
terest has  detected  here  an  *  undc^ncd  coinci- 
dence J  with  the  Judseap.  ministry  m  SD.  John  ;  but 
the  truth  is  that  in  this  and  some  other  passages 
St.  Luke  is  using  *  Judaea*  in  the  extended  sense 
of  *  Palestine/  a  term  unfamiliar  to  NT  and  to 
the  1st  cent.  A.^  ^"iio:,s!l/.  When  St.  Luke 
wrote,  the  Rom.  MI<:\  met  .  Llutii^i.  it  then  included 
all  Palestine  except  Upper  ^Galilee,  was  still 
known  only  as  Judaea  (Schiirer,  HJP  i.  ii.  257). 
Traces  of  this  usage  in  Ms  writings  (side  by  side 
with  the  narrower  sense  in  which  Judaea  was 
opposed  to  Samaria  or  Galilee)  would  be  Ac  2620 
*  Damascus,  Jerus.,  all  the  country  of  Judaea  and 
the  Gentiles';  AclO87  •  iVoi^j'ioKi  1.1]  Judasa,  begin- 
ning from  Galilee,'  ana  tne  similar  phrase  Lk  2S5 
(cf.  617  717),  in  each  of  which  cases  'all  Judaea' 
appears  to  mean  Palestine.  The  phrase  may  have 
been  used  in  4^  as  a  sort  of  com,-  <>!:<',»  -L\o  intro- 
duction to  the  Ministry;  and  is  ou^u  ir  uoes  not, 
totidzm  verbis,  confine  our  Lor*  i  10  «.r«'liitv,  3t  does 
not  necessarily  take  him  beyond  its  borders.  The 
definite  indications  of  the  first  half  of  the  record 
are  unanimously  Galilean. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this,  the  section  peculiar 
to  St.  Luke  opens  with  the  statement  about  Christ 
that  *as  the  days  of  his  assumption  were  coming 
to  the  full,  he  set  his  f  aco  (ii  mly  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem '  5  951  &  r<$  <rvfMr\i]pov(r0a.i  rds  ijfj.£pa,$  Tys  eU'a- 
X^ewy  avroO.  Again  and  again  the  same  direction 
is  emphasized  in  the  romuhili!^  chapters.  He  is 
journeying  through  cm-1-*  ami  villages,  teaching 
his  way  to  Jerus.  13a2;  he  passes 
midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  on  his 
journey  to  Jerus.  1711  ;  he  is  going  up  to  Jerus. 
18S1  ;  he  is  near  Jerus.  19U.  It  is  clear  that  all 
these  chapters,  to  the  mind  of  the  evangelist, 
represent  a  conscious  working  up  (though  not 
necessarily  a  direct  journey)  towards  Jerus.,  and 
'the  filling  up  of  the  days  of  his  assumption'  is  a 
phrase  which  cannot  cover  more  than  a  few  months 
at  the  outside.  Nor  is  there  an\  tiling  to  suggest 
that,  the  second  group  of  cliupieis  being  thus 
limited  in  duration,  the  previous  group,  which 
occupy  a  shorter  space  in  the  record,  extended 
over  any  much  longer  period.  Indeed  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  St.  Luke  shared  the  view,  widely 
spread  from  very  early  times,  that  confined  the 
Ministry  to  a  single  year  ;  it  is  even  possible  that 
he  himself,  like  so  many  ol  the  readers  of  his 
Compel,  interpreted  in  this  sense  the  reference 
preserved  by  him  to  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the 
'acceptable  year  of  the  Lord'  (Lk  4lS=Is  612). 

c.  St.  John's  Gospel  distinguishes  itself  from 
the  other  three  by  its  careful  cuumciation  of  s-ix 
notes  of  time,  five  of  them  Juui-h  f-j-tivala, 
between  the  "P.!  •  "  -:i  !»"d  the  Crucifixion;  and 
these  precise  at:  :  <  •  .•"  recollections  of  an  eye- 
witness must  be  allowed  decisive  weight  against 
the  apparently  divergent  testimony  of  the  third 
Synoptist,  not  to  say  that  their  very  precision  may 
have  consciously  aimed  at  a  silent  correction 
of  impressions  erroneously  derived  from  earlier 
evangelical  narratives. 
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harvest-time  or  as  four  months  before  it.  To  the 
third  attaches,  not  only  a  variety  of  reading  be- 
tween '  the  feast  '  and  *  a  feast,  but,  whichever 
reading  be  adopted,  a  doubt  as  to  the  actual  feast 
intended  by  it.  The  fourth  involves,  again,  a 
question  of  reading,  carrying  with  it  the  difference 
of  a  complete  year  in  the  chronology  of  the 
Ministry  j  and  as  this  problem  is  at  once  simpler 
and  more  momentous  than  the  other  two,  it  will 
be  on  all  grounds  best  to  begin  with  it. 

(1)  Jn  64.  If  the  words  ri>  Tr&<?x.o,  are  retained, 
three  passovers  are  mentioned  by  Sfc.  John  (218  64 
II55),  so  that  the  Ministry  will  extend  over  at  least 
two  years.  If  the  words  are  excised,  *  the  feast  of 
the  Jews,'  which  was  *near'  at  hand,  may^  be 
identified  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  described 
as  *  near  *  in  72S  and  the  chronology  of  the  Ministry 
d  on  a  <\:\  -V-vo'ir  basis  :  218-*8 


can  then  be  arranged 
Passover  in  March  or  April, 


narvest  in  May, 


Of  these,  the  first  and  last  two  are  straight- 
forward statements  which  need  no  comment.  The 
second  admits  of  alternative  explanations  either  as 


, 

51  Pentecost  in  May  or  early  June,  or  Trumpets 
in  September,  64  7*  Tabernacles  in  October,  I022 
Dedication  in  December,  II58  Passover  again. 

This  latter  reading,  in  the  belief  that  it  brought 
the  Fourth  Gospel  into  harmony  both  with  the 
Synoptists  and  with  the  earliest  extra-canonical 
tradition,  was  championed  first  by  Browne  in  his 
Ordo  Smclorum  (London,  1844),  and  afterwards 
with  more  hesitation  by  Hort  in  an  exhaustive  note 
ad  loc.  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  Gr.  Test.  (App. 
pp.  77-81),  from  which  many  of  the  data  in  this 
article  have  been  drawn.  JBut  any  primd  facie 
p:c-r.nr.iii<m  on  such  grounds  in  favour  of  the 
owi--,oM  of  rb  irdffxa  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  consideration  that  every  known  MS,  whether 
of  the  original  Gr.  or  of  the  VSS,  contains  the 
phrase  or  its  rendering;  moreover,  the  evidence  of 
St.  Mark  is,  as  it  star.d*,  n^aiii-u  the  -*:  .^o  \»."- 
Ministry,  while  the  OV:U-JM<T  of  the  is-;..  i«  i 
much  more  evenly  divided  than  these  two  writers 
supposed.  Still,  the  high  authority  which  attaches 
to  all  that  Hort  wrote  demands  a  closer  investi- 
••;i!:on  op  Ids  arguments.  It  will  be  shown  that 
il'-i  .-  OMS  reading  (a)  is  a  phrase  unlikely  to 
have  been  penned  by  St.  John  ;  (p)  is  unsuitable, 
as  interpreted  by  Hort,  to  the  context  j  (7)  is  un- 
supported by  the  direct  witness  of  more  than  a 
single  Father. 

».  It  the  words  *2  «&a"£»  are  not  genuine,  St.  John  wrote 
i-'  i  •  *y  ivy-;  v.  /  u^.-ir  TJ.  'lou&ee/wv,  and  by  this  he  is  supposed 
10  iicu«  lufeaiu  liio  J  fu-t  <>•"  Talio.-'inclca,  at-  Ici-itf  hikioij<l  a1.! 

"  " 


.  . 

•  .is  i,"  '  "  -      ,  '  ilio  ir  ;„<*[':«  used  to  <le::c.  ^  IV.ornaci*  s  •  -ee 
Oheyne  on  Is  80^'.     H-.i   L\OII  if  rlji1.icin.u|1(3  retaintd  Una 
pre-eminence,*  so  ih.-ii  .**r  Jo£in  us  a  Jew  cou'd  h.iiL  to  i:-»"d  th<* 
p^iiiac  iiiirt-elf,  »o  <  d  :•(•  hi  i-  (lorn,  u  in  ui.,:  j^  far  Ocni'lf 
C>iri-ii.an.ri'     To  ilu",    I'.&fdicr  u-.d  i'tncoo-t  -\  kre  n  -».    s'C 
^MI  ahpoeiaiion*-  iioni  ri  t  Cn-pi!,  vlule  Tut/oi  w;  i"-  spoke  only 
of  the  J/LV  ,  tt-ifl  '  Ih"  itais:  '  cun  onl\  hai  e  M  *j'-i  -i<  d  ro  them,  aa 
ihcs'imo  or  n  s"  1  \a^rcr  pl-ra-o  n  i;jri-iid    11  31  T<»  Irenseus, 
the  Jb'easti  of  Passover.    Ana  tne  evangelist,  who  habitually 
means  by  'the  Jews'  the  enemies  of  Christ,  can  hardly  have 
been  so  wedded  to  Jewish  usage  as  to  employ  luLgnagti  which 
would  have  one  meaning1  for  himself  and  another  for  his 
Cphcsfan  d^oipli  a. 

j3.  Tnc  eA  iilcncc  of  courext  U^ln  tl  e  ^amp  tale.  In  the  first 
place,  the  abundance  of  t  r.o  Kpa»-,  ^,1  •"',  •  «•«/£<  :  ^ap»s  in  3M_k  6»8 
of  the  same  occasion)  points  to  spring-  and  not  to  autumn. 
Further,  *  after  these  things  Jestis  was  walking  in  Galilee1 
(Jn  71  jri/M«*n*T*/),  and  yet  on  Hort's  hypothesis  the  same  feast 
which  was  already  near  in  6*  is  still  only  near—  iyyve  in  both 
cases—  in  72. 

y.  The  patristic  evidence  for  omission  can  be  reduced  from 
the  four  witnesses  quoted  bv  Browne  and  Hort—  Irenaeus,  a 
1  on  .  ,<•,•/  HV  <1  -  'i  J"-i  '1  1-v  Epiphanius  and  called  by  him  Alogi, 
Ongun,  and  Cjul  01  Alexandria—  to  the  single  testimony  of 
Qngen. 

IrensBtis  brings  the  Gnostic  theory  of  a  one-year  Ministry  to 
the  test  of  agreement  w  ith  St.  John's  Gospel,  where  he  finds 
that  our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerus.  after  the  Baptism  to  three 
Passovers—  the  first  after  the  miracle  of  Cana,  the  second  when 

*  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  for  Passover  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
are  said  to  have  gone  up  yearly  to  Jerus.,  Lk  24*  ;  on  the  other, 
Cyril  Alex.,  probably  from  Ongen,  says  on  Jn  1158  ^  fa  kv«,y»n 

?v   areivreti   ffwi&»K.uuuv    tit   ^Itpoinroc-^/Jf    i»    rqi    ifatrj^et    Jti    tffi    r«j 
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he  cured  the  paralytic,  the  third  at  the  Crucifixion  (fleer,  n. 
xxii.  3).    This  Father  is  so  eager,  it  is  urged,  to  swell  the 
number  of  Passovers  that  he  includes  the  unnamed  feast  of  5^, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  failed  to  note  so  clear  a 
'    ""  '    ,  if  the  word  Passover  had  stood  there  in  his 
.   Irenseus  is  professing  to  quote  only  the  Pass- 
overs at;  winch  (Jhrist^  was  present,  guotiea  seoundum  tempus 
_,'  ,••  /"*  ~)>  .,  i    '  «  j        *       "  ,•  Uierusal&m, ;  and 

v -  "       ."          !        •  ,         .irneys  to  and  fro 

He  is  not  prof essir  w     >  •  •  »    Passovers,  for  he 

goes  on  to  argue  that  the  Ministry  lasted  for  ten  years  or  more 

The  Alogi,  according  to  ".,•'•  '-  '""  ,•  li.  22),  rejected  St 
John's  Gospel  as  mconsist  •  t  \u  •  o  -«.3t,  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  instead  of  one  Passover  it  records  the 
observance  of  two.  While  they  were  about  it,  says  Epiphanius, 
they  might  have  accentuated  the  Inconsistency  by  pointing  to, 
not  two,  but  three  Passovers  in  this  Gospel.  Here  the  answer  is 
again  that  St.  John  does  not  speak  ol  the  *  observance '  of  more 
thaa  two  Passovers  by  visits  to  Jerusalem. 

Grig-en's  Comm,  on  St  John  is  defective  for  cbs.  5-7.  But 
on  ch.  4-i5  (torn.  xiii.  39,  41),  against  the  \  lew  of  the  Valentiman 
rominentator  Heracleon,  that  the  material  harvest  was  four 
months  off,  and  the  season  therefore  winter,  he  pleads  for  the 
alternative  of  actual  harvest-time  from  the  sequence  of  the 
events  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  where  436  18  followed  almost 
at  once  hy  the  feast  of  5*,  and  the  feast  of  51  by  a  mention  of 
the  Tabernacles  as  'mgh  at  hand'  (64  or  72?).  Ths  IT  mi  «ILMI 
clearly  postulates  the  absence  of  any  intervening  ItsaOt  or  a;  O4 , 
and  *!  '  *  '•  *  '  *  .  <*  .  *  /  mmentary  on  the 

vera(  .  •  •  )  •    •    '  yet  the  omission 

of  r«  srair^ot  in  Origen's  text  is  made  more  probable  by  the 
evidence  ol  his  follower  Cyril,  the  fourth  and  last  witness 
alleged. 

Cjril  of  Alexandria's  Commentary,  like  those  of  so  many 
later  Fathers,  is  composite ;  his  own  contributions  are  in- 
extricably mived  up  with  those  of  his  -•  -1  --  •  *•  ' ' 
Ongen.  Hence,  if  Cynl  (ed.  Pusey,  i. 
the  disputed  words  r*  a-a^*.  not  only  iii  tne  uioiicai  lexcac  tne 
head  of  the  section  (a  position  where,  no  doubt,  scribes  were 
prone  to  leplace  the  more  familiar  reading),  but  in  ^.o  V^s-.o  i-, 
at  an  earlier  point ;  and  at  the  same  time  explain  01.-  J.oi.\ 
removal  beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Jn  61)  by  his  desire  to  avoid 
the  thronging1  crowds  whom  the  ••  .  •  '  of  the  Feast  (not 
of  Passover  but)  of  Tabernacles  v  ,  .  •  •  ,  to  Jeras.,— the 
simplest  solution  of  the  inconsistency  is  to  suppose  that  « 
noil  t  .  i  ""  -  n,  •!  M  r  ."••>:•  "ext,  and  that  the  connexion 
o>?  •  i  •.»:',  v.  .!,  .  .-,'  irM  beyond  Tiberias  is  repeated 
from  Origen. 

Thus  of  Hort'fi  lour  witnesses  the  evidence  of  two,  Irenseus 
and  the  Alogi,  does  not  really  bear  on  the  point  raised  at  all ; 
while  the  t  •  •  •  <  "  r  :  ", «.  >  •  .  s  it  is  adverse  to  the  words, 
appears  to-  .  -  •  •  '<»;••  •  imony  or  Or^on  Cut  it  is 
much  easie  ,  •  <  .  ;s  ''•  •  in  his  Comment.^  either 

conjectural        •       «     -  •     -  «•  passed  over  a  notice  that 

he  saw  to "     •  i  <  •.  •  •      >    .  .     i    .  ">    *  •    . 

year  Mini  ,  •       1         ,•  •  •        «       » <  <         •  i. ;«     ,  o 

text  against  the  concurrence  of  all  OL  ,<  i  a  .•  }„    ,  u  s. 

On  no  ground,   external  or  internal,  can  the 

omission  of  the  reference  to  a  Passover  in  64  be 

defended  as   original  or  genuine.     The  Fourth 

Gospel  excludes  the  possibility  of  anything  less 

' .'  •    .         .  '•  J :  Vi:i    ii y.     .  "te  result  is  a  quite 

•  •        i  '•  :n    .!•,•*•<>:•     <•     ;ii-  ,  half  of  the  Gospel. 
From  64  to  I '  *  .  " "  •        i,tly  a  year, 
the  autumn                !          •  .  the  winter 
Feast  of  Dedication  (10s2)  being  signalized  in  the 
course  of  it.    The  earlier  chapters  (218  to  64)  present 
a  more  complicated  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
^opciuN  'i-'iniarily  on  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
ib<-  uol  'i  -k-  of  the  season  in  4s5  and  of  the  feast  in  5l, 

(2)  Jn  480.  Allusion  is  here  made  to  two  seasons 
of  the  year,  a  period  four  months  from  harvest : 
'Say  ye  not.  There  are  yet  four  months,  and 
then  cometb  harvest? ';  and  the  harvest  itself:* 

*  Behold  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to 
harvest/  Of  these,  only  one  of  course  can  be  meant 
in  the  literal  sense  ;  and  the  question  is,  which  ? 
The  patristic  exegesis  of  the  passage  shows  that 
the  difficulty  was  felt  from  the  first.    The  earliest 
recorded  commentator,  the  Valentinian  Heracleon, 
'like  the  majority,  interpreted  literally,  and  said 
that  the  material  harvest  was  four  months  off,  but 
that  the  harvest  of  which  the  Saviour  was  speak- 
ing, the  harvest  of  souls,  was  ready  and  ripe.' 
Origen  answers  that  it  was  rather  the  middle  or 
end  of  harvest-time,  for   the  connexion  of  the 

*  The  first  ears  of  barley  harvest  would  be  ready  in  the  most 
forward  district*  at  the  end  of  March  ;  the  most  backward  wheat 
would  be  cut  in  June.  April  wad  May  would  be  the  principal 
har\  eat  months. 


narrative  proves  that  it  cannot  have  been  winter. 
You  cannot  allow,  he  says,  as  much  as  eight  ot 
nine  months — April  to  January — after  the  pass- 
over  of  ch.  2,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  to 
suggest  so  long  a  period,  and  the  impression  made 
on  the  Galileans  at  that  passover  was  still  fresh  in 
their  minds  when  Christ  came  on  to  Galilee  after 
leaving  Samaria  (445) ;  nor  can  you  allow  as  much 
again — January  to  October — between  this  episode 
and  the  Feast  oi  Tabernacles  soon  to  be  mentioned :  * 
Oiig.  in  Jn.  torn.  xiii.  39,  41. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  stage  to  dismiss  either 
explanation  as  in  itself  inadmissible.  The  words 
of  the  verse,  especially  the  £rt,  *  still  four  months,' 
have,  perhaps,  a  more  natural  meaning  if  the 
harvest  was  actually  four  months  oif.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  immediate  context,  the  promise  of 
the  water  which  should  quench  all  thirst,  has  been 
iH,  r'M  iy  >i:g;gest  a  warmer  season  than  January, 
Li  c '..  -c( ,.  '*i-  in  St.  John's  Gospel  "being,  it  is  said, 
always  fitted  to  their  external  siiToundir.p.*,  On 
this  view  it  has  been  supposed  tj'r.i  :r.e  r^pi^vov 
is  a  proverbial  phrase  for  the  interval  between  seed- 
time and  harvest,  o$x  fy^«  X^yere  standing  for  ri 
\ey6jMvov,  the  regular  idiom  for  a  proverb.  It  is 
said  in  answer  that  no  such  words  are  elsewhere 
preserved;  but  phrases  of  similar  meaning,  em- 
phasi/ing  the  interval  between  preparation  and 
fruition,  are  common  in  all  languages.  It  is  said 
also  that  a  strict  reckoning  would  make  the 
interval  rather  six  months  than  four;  but  the 
Rabbis  (see  Wetstein,  ad  loc.)  were  accustomed  to 
divide  the  year  into  six  stages  of  two  months— seed- 
time, winter,  spring,  harvest,  summer,  dog-days — 
so  that  four  months  does  actually  cover  the  period 
between  the  two.  Considering,  too,  the  differences 
of  climate  in  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  the 
differences  of  season  between  barley  and  wheat 
harvest,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing 
that  the  interval  which  can  be  described  as  one 
of  six  months  can  be  described  also  as  one  of 
four. 

Origen  has  really  hit  the  mark  in  making  the 
relation  of  the  passage  to  the  general  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  Gospel  the  <5«  i<  iiiiin!:'^  factor 
m  a  date  which  could  otherwise  only  !>•,>  le.i  open. 
This  relation  involves,  in  the  first  place,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  third  and  last  of  the  doubtful  time- 
notices  in  St.  John. 

(3)  Jn  51.  Alternative  readings  toprJ)  and  ^  ^o/>r-j}, 
and  alternative  explanations  of  either  reading. 

ij  ^ojoroj  was  analyzed  in  the  discussion  of  Jn  64 
above,  and  was  found  to  imply  either  Passover  or 
Tabernacles,  though  the  very  existence  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  relative  precedence  of  the  two  feasts 
made  the  use  of  the  phrase  without  further  defini- 
tion unlikely  in  itself. 

&pn)  would  leave  the  feast  intended  quite  un- 
certain. Origen  and  Epiphanius  both  argue 
rightly  that  the  indefiniteness  excludes  Passover ; 
the  former  ,r.-  i.  irly  sn  i-lo  it  Pentecost  (as  does 
his  followei  v\. :  !,  i  o!.^!i  i:ietext  at  the  head  of 
this  section  of  the  Commentary  contains  the 
article),  the  latter  gives  a  choice  between  Pentecost 
and  Tabernacles  (Ong.  InJn.  torn,  xiii.  39  j  Bpiph. 
HOST*  11  21,  Bind.).f  ^Biit  just  as  Tabernacles  is 
important  enough  to  rival  the  claim  of  Passover  to 
be  meant  by  the  definite  ij  topr/j,  so  equally  with 
Passover  it  is  too  important  to  sat  My  tfie  in- 
definite toprj,  which  must  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
[ess  important  festivals,  P<  1 1  '•<•<.- 1  'M:iy)f  Trumpets 
[September),  Dedication  (December),  or  Purim 
'February). 

*  The  latter  part  of  the  argument  is,  of  course,  vitiated  by 
Orison's  •  -  '  ••';!,  T'a.-^  it  r  of  t'» ;  see  iilxne. 

t  The  f ,  :  :  ( >r  .  ri,  u  K>  oertt  'I'.x  did  not  rend  rt  o  .irilc  -3, 
uses  of  the  same  feast  t  :e  wmla  "TI*§  •»"»  i»  7*  i  ;T£  r*» 

I^aiAiP  .       .   *>|5T/Mtyuf'i'*y    (IOII1.  XU1     64);    StlOWS  how  CASllv    U| 

oblique  references  the  article  would  creep  in. 
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As  between  the        ,        "  "       rticle  is  found  In  S«  0  L  A 

1-118  33,  the  Egyi     «  -  •»  Osssarea,  Cyril-text  (per- 

haps, too,  Irensaus, »     '•',•!    \      <*«,-.,  ^.-  ->..,-  >e  above 
on  Jn  64) ;  it  is  o  1  ••.'.,  .;,   -,          •  •,     Chrys 

and  the  Paschal  Chronicle.    The  weight  of  external  evidence 
favours  the  latter  group,  for  it  has  not  only  early  but  varied 
attestation;  whereat*  the  other  is  of  me1  •     ,••         •      -  .    • 
originally  purely  \  <  \.  ^    •  ^  b  i  o"         ••<  -  -  \.  <•    v 

supporters  to  tb     •      .      •    <          -  of  Cassarea,  and  the 

theory  which  he  brought  into  prominence  of  a  three  years' 
Ministry  with  four  Passovers.    And  when  to  this  is  added  the 
!        - ;  *     .  "'  i .- .  -,l  -"•  ,•> ,  « '  •»    ttach  on  internal  grounds  to 
•»  ••- .  p    •    .•  <     '../ confidently  claim  to  repre- 
seui  tne  lexi  or  me  evangelise. 

Thus  the  first  half  of  the  Gospel  gives  (1)  a  pass- 
over,  218'  ^ ;  (2)  a  note  of  time,  either  May  or 
January,  435 ;  (3)  an  unnamed  minor  feast,  o1 ;  (4) 
a  second  passover,  64.  These  could  be  combined 
in  more  than  one  way  to  fit  into  a  *:"  LrY  \ ,  ',r  :  e.g. 
(a)  Passover — May — any  lesser  :c.'*:-  '"r^r/^er  ; 
or  (j9)  Passover— January— Purim  (February)— 
Passover. 

But,  /$•  £Ae  minimum  duration  of  the  Ministry 
which  results  from  St.  John's  Gospel  also  the 
maximum?  Is  it  to  be  assumed  that  if  the 
notes  of  time  in  2ls-64  can  be  co-ordinated  into  a 
single  year,  and  those  of  64-ll58  into  a  second,  no 
further  latitude  is  possible?  This  is  the  crucial 
question. 

A  negative  answer  is  implied  in  Irenseus,  the 
earliest  in  time,  the  most  trustworthy  in  position, 
of  all  extant  patristic  authorities  (Hcer.  II.  xxii. 
3-6).  The  limitation  of  the  Ministry  by  the 
Valentinians  to  a  single  year  he  disproves  at  once 
from  the  record  of  three  visits  to  Jems,  for  the 
passover  (see  on  Jn  64  above) ;  but  he  finds  also  three 
other  considerations  which  prove  that  the  total 
length  of  the  Ministry  was  far  in  excess,  not  only  of 
one,  ^but  even  of  two  or  three  years'  duration, 
(i.)  A  priori :  The  Lord  came  to  save  and  sanctify 
every  age,  whether  of  infants,  children,  boys, 
youths,  or  men,  and  to  be  at  once  the  perfect 
example  and  the  perfect  master  and  teacher  of  all ; 
their  example,  by  passing  himself  through  each  of 
the  stages  of  human  life ;  their  teacher,  by  attain- 
ing the  age  of  teaching.*  (li.)  Scriphtiali  St. 
John  records  (857)  that  the  Jews  asserted  that  Jesus 
could  not  have  seen  Abraham,  because  he  was  still 
under  fifty  years  old — a  phrase  implying  that  he 
was  not  far  of  fif ty;  at  any  rate  over  forty,  since  to 
a  man  between  thirty  and  forty  the  retort  would 
have  been,  'Thou  art  not  yet  forty  years  old.' 
(iii.)  Traditional".  The  elders  who  gathered  round 
St.  John  during  his  long  old  age  in  Asia,  disciples 
some  of  them,  of  other  apostles  as  well,  have 
all  handed  this  down  as  the  apostolic  teaching. 
Of  these  arguments  the  first  two  do  not  come  to 
much ;  but  the  third  does  establish  a  primd^facie 
claim,  only  to  be  rebutted  by  the  ovi'i^li-'iM1!1 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  Is  th-'s-',  I'S-M,  P<> 
method  of  explaining,  or  at  least  minimizing,  this 
at  first  sight  conclusive  appeal  to  Johannine 
tradition  ?  In  a  later  f  n  — n  pro  (v.  xxxiii.  3)  Irenseus 
makes  a  similar  appeal  10  *  Jio  eMi'i?  who  had  seen 
John,  tlie  disciple  of  the  Lord,'  and  embodies  their 
witness  to  the  Lord's  teaching  about  the  Millennial 
times  in  a  passage  which  he  then  defines  as  the 
written  testimony  of  *  Papias,  the  hearer  of  John 
and  companion  of  Polycarp ' ;  and  since  Papias* 
work  was  primarily  a  commentary  on  -:  \i11."-  <>r 
oracles  of  the  Lord,  "it  is  a  legitimate  nrij-  <,!;•<' 
that  if  the  earlier  passage  contains  a  particular 
exegesis  of  the  text  Jn  887,  accompanied  by  emp'hasis 
on  the  authority  of  the  elders,  there,  too,  the 
anLhoiitv  arid  the  exegesis  are  those  of  Papias, 
and  probahlv  of  Papias  only.  But  Papias  had  no 
title  beyond"  that  of  antiquity  to  the  exaggerated 
deference  which  Irenaeus  pays  him.  A  writer  so 
'feeble-minded*  (the  phrase  is  from  Eusebius) 
*  I.e.  40  y«a» ;  see  above  on  Lk  S®.  p.  405», 


would  have  been  just  the  one  to  press  home  to  its 
narrowest  meaning  the  d  fortiori  argument,  *  Thou 
art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,'  of  the  Jewish  contro- 
versialists ;  it  is  even  conceivable  that  he  attributed 
the  *  forty  and  six  years  }  of  the  literal  temple  to 
the  human  temple  of  our  Lord. 

But  because  a  theory  which  extends  the  length 

of  the  Ministry  to  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  on  all 

'•enable,  it  does  not  at  once  follow  that 

of   one  year,  or  even  two,  to  the 

minimum  implied  by  the  recorded  passovers  would 

11  ,    »  •   :  *\  oufc  of  court.    At  the  same  time,  the 

<     •  •  '     •'    effect  of  the  four  following  considera- 

tions seems  decisive  against  even  this  amount  of 

deviation  from  the  stricter  interpretation  of  St. 

John's  narrative. 

a,.  However  widely  patristic  writers  differ  from  one  another 
in  their  estimate  of  the  number  of  pa&soyers  mentioned,  they 
all,  save  Irena  ^  *  fts  "  *  in  believing  that  the 

enumeration,  >  ,  •  Ongen  m  his  earlier 

wiitings  appears  to  have  reckoned  no  more  than  the  two  pass- 
overs;  or  HO*,  (r.t\«  the  Ministry  lasted  only  *a  year  and 
some  mo-pi-'  ('Ic  ~  Pnntipiis,  iv.  5).  If  Eusebius  and  the 
Paschal  Chronicler  find  four  Passovers  m  the  text,  they  allot  to 
the  Ministry  a  period  of  between  three  years  and  four.  II 
Jerome,  Epiphamus,  and  Apollmans  speak  of  three  Passovers, 
they  also  aefiru  'ho  Itn^Lli  o!  the  Ministry  as  two  years,  or  two 
years  and  so  n  nrj  c:<vs.  [-1  itself  too  much  weight  must  not 
be  attached  to  this  consensus,  since  the  natural  tendency  of 
o'i  oiiplp^tiib  is  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  find  in  their 
ii':..K,:  iic-  and  to  build  up  conclusions  even  where  the 
data  are  slight  and  insufficient  In  this  case,  however,  the 
Fathprs  appear  to  be  doing  no  violence  to  the  intentions  of  the 
evangelist. 

/3.  For  if  St.  John  wrote  with  earlier  forma  of  the  Goppel 
tradition  in  his  mind  or  before  his  eyes,  and  made  it  one  of  his 
objects  to  supplement  their  deficiencies  by  restatement  of 
1  "  "  •  .  h  regard  to  the  Judasan  Ministry  or  the 

'  •  .  '  •  ,  —  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
numerous  notes  of  time  which  mark  off  his  narrative  into 
-*.  ,  --  -  v  —  ,~oc-iv  introduced  m  definite  contrast  to  the  looser 
..  v  •  ;  and  he  could  only  remove  the  erroneous 
impression  which  had  perhaps  been  deduced  already  from 
other  Gospels  as  to  the  length  of  the  Ministry,  by  substituting 
in  his  own  Gospel  an  exact  or  fairly  exact  chronology.  The 
proof  that  St.  John  mentions  so  many  passovers,  and  so  man} 
only,  amounts,  then,  to  a  presumptive  proof  that  there  were  no 
more  to  mention. 

The  two  preceding  arguments  are  indypandt-nt  of  the  par- 
ticular number  of  j  i-iu.tr-  ro-'ord-  v^  .  M  JoJiri'b  Gospel;  the 
two  which  follow  "ou  i*.  i  n.  r  rorct  from  the  result  above 
•  L-V  1  L/I'  L  thivc  >  -.-•!-»  era  'ni:i'.:Kii:io  'two  years,  are 


•  '  iJ  cnsc,  nnd  pi:.  lap-,  '  ->  Si    .  iin(>    i      -    ,  I  ..   <  ' 
Ministry  to  a  single  year  ;  every  year,  therefore,  added  to 
the  minimum  of  two  years  required  by  St.  John  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  error  can  have  had  so  ancient 
an  origin  or  so  wide  a  diffusion. 

•  T  i\  •>  ;i'>    .".      :  -  '•?  the  framework  in  which  the 
>      •  •    ••       t    -   *  ,  p.     .      -e  way  in  part  for  the  theory 

•••,{••  «    .il".  i,  •":••  ivc-*"i  o*  «  irents 

•  I          »<;  '  '        •     •      1  «,ir  i  d  •  '  •    !"!«'  ".tions 

•       '     i  .  'i1  o1  I'.-i  :«;    s  11.  _  •    well 
' 


.<•:, 


ration 


i,  ..  :,  .'  «•<..  -i  !  :.i  i  -  '  '  >  •  .  i  iJ.1.,  laving 
seen  all  things  that  he  did  at  Jerus.  at  the  feast/  refers  to  2^3 
'when  he  was  in  Jerus.  at  the  passover  at  the  feast,  many 
believed  on  his  name,  beholding  the  signs  which  he  was  doing*  ; 
and  ch.  72123  'One  work  I  did,  and  ye  arc  all  mar  idling  .  . 
I  made  a  man  sound  every  wMt  on  the  sabbath  day/  loucliea 
back  to  51-9.  Not  only  can  there  have  bee.i  no  visit  to  Galileo 
between  2^  and  4*5,  no  visit  to  Jerus.  berw  oeu  5i  and  721,  bui 
the  inu  rv  if.b  iheuibch  cs  muM,  liru  o  bee  n  relari  vc  ly  small  ;  eight 
or  nine  months  is  tvie  outside  hmii  {or  iho  lormer;  and  since 
many  signs  were  performed  at  the  first  recorded  visit  to  Jerus., 
the  impression  of  the  one  miracle  which  marked  the  second 
visit  would  scarcely  stand  cu.  wiih  uri!«|  i<  di-,  ::»"  JK  -i  for  m  :<'! 
n  r»i(  11  i;i  i  -  «.M  ir]»  r,"l.  Ah  I-1  uun  ••joun  in  'hi  »ernac'«  - 
U-M!  a  I'R*-  >.c"  ;'i  'iicuci  iii  C)4,  this  is  so  far  an  argument  for 
T-,  p'.u-n^  bjjc.t  ilie  MMI  of  61  beyond  the  previous  Purun 
(February). 

The  cumtilative  effect  of  these  considerations 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  while  two  years  must, 
not  more  than  two  years  can,  be  allowed  for  the 
interval  from  Jn  SP*28  to  Jn  II56;  and  it  now 
remains  only  to  ask  how  far  the  results  established 
from  St.  John's  Gospel  agree  with  the  more 
tentative  results  deduced  from  St.  Mark's. 

a  compared,  with  c.  St.  Mark'  s  G  of-pel  was  sh  o  \\  n 
(p.  406),  if  its  order  of  events  can  be  taken  as 
chronological,  to  imply,  exactly  like  St.  John's,  a 
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two-year  Ministry.  Its  second  note  of  time,  the 
spring  of  the  miracle  of  the  5000,  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  Passover  mentioned  as  *nighs  on  the  same 
occasion  in  St.  John  (Mk  639=Jn  64).  Its  first 
note,  the  harvest  of  the  ears  of  corn  (Mk  S23),  must, 
if  recorded  in  its  proper  place,  belong  to  the 
months  immediately  succeeding  the  passover>  of 
Jn  2.  It  would  follow  at  once  that  the  visit 
welcomed  by  the  Galileans  ( Jn  445),  being  the  first 
visit  to  Galilee  after  Jn  2,  must  precede  Mk  223 ; 
and  St.  John's  note  of  time  in  Samaria  (Jn  430) 
must  be  placed  between  the  passover  and  the 
episode  of  the  ears  of  corn,  i.e.  at  the  actual  harvest 
season.  Very  soon  after  the  passover — room  has 
only  to  be  found  for  the  visit  of  Nicodemus — per- 
haps about  April  20,  since  passover  in  A.D.  27  fell 
on  April  11  or  12,  Christ  leaves  Jerus.  with  his 
disciples  and  makes  a  stay  in  the  *  land  of  Judsea ' 
while  John  was  still  preaching ;  but  the  Baptist's 
arrest  probably  followed  shortly,  and  may  actu- 
ally have  been  the  cause  of  our  Lord's  removal 
through  Samaria  to  Galilee,  at  a  time  when  at 
least  th,k  1«  .li\v  was  ripe,  say  about  the  middle 
of  May  \;  r.  ;>  - '-'  •-''',  and  Westcott,  ad  loc. ).  '  After 
the  arrest  of  John,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee'  is 
St.  Mark's  description  of  the  same  moment,  I14. 
So  far  the  chronology  is  smooth  enough ;  the 
difficulty  is  to  know  whether  the  six  weeks,  which 
is  the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  between  the 
middle  of  May  and  the  end  of  wheat  harvest,  are 
enough  to  cover  the  opening  stages  of  the  Galilean 
Ministry  down  to  the  episode  of  the  ears  of  corn.  It 
has  been  shown  above  (p.  406b)  that  within  his  first 
section  St.  Mark  certainly  ^;  oup-  ov<  ut  -  !>y  -iibjLi't- 
matter  rather  than  by  turn,,  M>  umr  t'lt^o  i-  »io  a 
priori  reason  against  placing  the  episode  of  the 
corn  during,  or  even  before,  the  circuit  of  the  village- 
towns  (K«/u.o7roXeiff,  i.  38),  which  is  almost  the  only 
Jiftiriclhelv  marked  occurrence  in  these  chapters. 
Xo  doubt,  Iiowever,  such  a  scheme  as  this  would 
crush  the  early  Galilean  Ministry  into  an  un- 
comfortably narrow  space ;  the  double  call  of  the 
apostles,  for  instance,  is  more  appropriate  if  a  sub- 
stantial interval,  during  which  they  had  returned 
to  their  ordinary  avocations,  elapsed  between  the 
return  to  Galilee  in  May  and  the  second  and  final 
call.  But  if  the  harmonization  is  thought  im- 
;•<  r  *•  .  *1  :  Pie  chronological  order  of  the  events 
•  •••-!.  M  •>.'!••:  not  the  limitation  of  the  Ministry 
to  two  years,  which  must  be  given  up.  The  corn 
vj-"  <><'  in  i -i  be  transferred  to  the  second  year  of 
t!s k  M  •  M'\,  and  placed  after  the  miracle  of  the 
Five  Thousand. 

d.  A  secure  result  being  thus  established  from 
the  Gospels  for  the  length^  of  the  Ministry, 
want  of  sj>ace  compels  the  omission  of  the  section 
on  the  evidence  01  antiquity, — evidence  the  less 
essential  that  it  is  wholly  secondary,  being 
based  on  deductions,  some  correct,  some  incorrect, 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Suffice  it  to  say 
"briefly,  that  among  ante-Nicene  writers,  against 
trie  evidence  for  a  single  year  of  the  Ptolemaean 
Valentinians,  the  Clementine  Homilies  (xvii.  19), 
Clem.  AL  (Strom,  i.  145,  vi.  279),  Julius  Africanus 
(Booth,  Eel.  Sac.  ii.  pp.  240, 306),  Hippolytus'  later 
works  (Paschal  Cycle  and  Chronicle),  and  Origen's 
earlier  (in  Levit,  .Horn.  ix.  5,  de  Princ.  iv.  5),  are  to 
be  set,  for  a  two  to  three  years'  Ministry,  Melito 
(Routh,  XleL  Sac.  i.  p.  121),  Heracleon  (to  judge 
from  his  interpreting  Jn  4s6  of  winter),  Tatian's 
Diatessaron,  Hippolytus'  Fourth  Book  on  Daniel, 
and  Origen  (c.  Celsum  ii.  12,  Ccmm.  in  Matt. 
xxiv.  15,  and  probably  in  the  lost  Comm.  on  Is. 
xxix.  1).  No  writer  before  Eusebius  maintains  a 
three  to  four  years'  Ministry. 

E.  THE  DATE  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION. — a.  The 
Four  Gospels.—!.  The  dating  by  officials:  a,  the 
governor ;  /3,  the  high  priest. 


a.  All  the  Gospels  besides  the  Acts  and  Pastoral 
Epistles  name  Pilate  (Pontius  Pilate  in  Mt  272,  Ac 
42%  1  Ti  613)  as  th'?  jioxoi'ior  Before  whom  Christ 
was  tried.  His  *uTiu:e  oJ  I"Q  procuratorship  is 
«7>|iio\iniat(^y  fixed  by  Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII. 
i:"  -2,  :*-.  'J  •  ii)  he  came  as  successor  to  Valerius 
Gratus,  whose  eleven  years,  since  they  fell  wholly 
under  Tiberius,  must  have  extended  at  least  to 
A.D.  25  ;  (2)  he  left  after  ten  years  of  office,  and 
was  still  on  his  way  to  Rome  when  Tiberius  died, 
March  A.  p.  37,  so  that  he  can  hardly  have  reached 
Palestine  before  A.D.  27  ;  and  as  Lit  131  2312  (not 
to  speak  of  Lk  31)  show  that  he  was  not  quifce 
newly  come  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
possible  passovers  for  the  latter  are  reduced  to  nine, 
A.D.  28-36. 

/3.  As  high  priest  Caiaphas  is  named  by  St. 
Matthew  (26s-  5^),  and  so  <  ••  -\  ;  !•  i  "  •  by  St.  John 
(II49  IS13-24)  as  to  suggest  •  ,•:  •  '.v  :  -  *  orrecting  the 
less  technically  accurate  statement  of  St.  Luke, 
who  includes  under  the  title  both  Caiaphas  and 
his  sometime  previously  deposed  predecessor  Annas 
(3a  4vl  dpxieptws  "Awa  Kal  T£.aid<j>a;  but  in  Ac  4* 
Annas  to  the  exclusion  of  Caiaphas,  "Ayvas  6 
dpxtepefo  Kal  Katc£0a$).  Caiaphas  was  .pi.ointi  M 
under  Valerius  Gratus  before  Pilate's  i:  -no.  !n- 
was  deposed  by  Vitellius,  legate  of  Syria,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Jerus.  for  the  passover,  the 
year  of  which  can  be  established  within  certain 
limits,  for  (1)  his  successor  Jonathan  was  deposed 
by  the  same  Vitellius  during  another  visit  for  one 
of  the  festivals  of  A.  p.  37  —  probably  Pentecost,* 
since  the  news  of  Tiberius'  death  on  March  16  arrived 
at  the  same  time  ;  at  latest,  therefore,  Caiaphas' 
deposition  was  at  the  passover  of  A.D.  36,  and  the 
Crucifixion  at  the  passover  of  A.D.  35  ;  (2)  the 
death  of  Herod  Philip  in  the  20th  year  of  Tiberius, 
A.D.  33-34,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  a  page  or 
two  after  the  account  of  Caiaphas  removal,  with 
the  fairly  precise  indication  rare,  *  at  that  time,'  so 
that,  if  this  order  of  events  is  correct,  the  Passover 
of  A.D.  34  is  the  terminus  ad  quern  for  Caiaphas, 
and  that  of  A.D.  33  for  the  Crucifixion.  See 
Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  2,  iv.  3-v.  3. 

The  Crucifixion  under  Pilate  and  Caiaphas  can 
hardly  then  lie  outside  the  years  A.B.  28-33. 

2.  The  dating  by  the  calendar  :  a,  the  day  of  the 
week  ;  p,  the  day  of  the  (Jewish)  month. 

a.  Since  the  Resurrection  ',."'ii',!  i11\  f«:!N  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  Sun  :ry,  •  :i  \  :  i.<  i.:\  !•••!, 
which  was  according  to  Jewish  reckoning  on  the 
'third  day5  before,  took  place  on  a  Friday.  No 
proof  of  this  would  be  needed  were  it  not  that 
it  has  been  strangely  suggested  (by  Westcott, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  G-ospels  2,  appendix 
to  ch.  vi.  p.  348)  that  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion 
was  not  Friday  but  Thursday,  on  the  ground  of  the 
prediction  that  the  Son  of  man  was  to  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
Mt  1240.  But  against  this  view  tradition  and  the 
NT  are  equally  decisive:  (1)  The  Wednesday  and 
Friday  fast  is  now  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
Didache,  81.  (2)  The  most  common  NT  phrase  for 
the  day  of  the  Besurrection  in  <«  •::  v.  on  wl'1! 
the  Crucifixion  is  ry  Tplry  (Gosj-  '  •:: 

besides  1  Co  154),  which  in  Gr.  never  did  or  could 
mean  anything  but  *on  the  second  day,'  whether 
the  day  after  to-morrow  or  the  day  before  yester- 
day ;  cf.  Lk  1332,  Ac  2718*19,  Ex  1910-11,  1  Mac  O4*. 
Even  the  apparently  stronger  phrases  Aurri  rpets 
(Mk  8  ',  Ml  •271-'-"1;  jind  rpets  Tj^pas  Kal 


(Mt  1240),  mean  exactly  the  same  thing  ;  cf. 
7'  1S  t/rob     v    vXaKr     j  et*  elirev 


Gn  4217'  1S  Kal  £0ero  at/robs  iv 


elirev 


*  If  it  had  been  the  passover,  Jo-ophus  would  probably  have 
mentioned  the  fact,  as  he  does  on  ihe  previous  occasion  ol 


, 

Caiaphas'  deposition.    If  tho  pub&cvor  ot  AD  37  fell  on 
20-21,  Peril  «'osi  wiih  ab«;iii  Ma..  S  \>,  seven  to  eight 


weeks  after 


Tibera  • 
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CL&TOIS  TQ  ij^pg.  Ty  Tplrr},  Eht  418  jcd)  <pdy7]T€ 

M  yptpas  r/jets  ytf/cra  Kal  ij^pav,  taken  up  in  51 
(  =  15  Vulg.)  /cat  &y&eTO  £v  -TQ  ijptpg,  TTJ  rptry  .  .  . 
7re/>£e#ciAero  rty  dd£av  ai)r?)s.  (These  exx.  mostly  from 
Field's  admirable  note  on  Mt  1621—  misprinted  u  — 
in  his  Otium  Norvicense,  iii.  p.  7.  ) 

p.  But  the  day  of  the  week  must  be  combined 
with  the  day  of  the  month  before  any  further 
results  can  be  attained.  On  what  day,  then,  of  the 
(Jewish)  month  did  the  Crucifixion  fall  ? 

The  passover  was  kept  at  the  full  moon  of 
Nisan,  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical 
year  ;  and  the  months  being  lunar  and  commencing 
with  the  new  moon,  the  full  moon  fell  about  the 
15th.  On  the  14th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  paschal 
lamb  was  killed,  Ex  126  explained  by  Josephus,  BJ 
VI.  ix.  3,  dro  &6,T7}s  &/>as  /^xpis  evdeKtiTTjs,  and  Philo 
(ed.  Mangey,  ii.  292)  /card  /uecr9?Ju/3p£aj>  Iws  foirtpas; 
it  was  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  same  natural 
day,  but  as  the  Jewish  day  began  at  sunset,  that 
was  already  Nisan  15.  On  the  16th  the  first-fruits 
of  the  barley  harvest  were  offered  or  *  waved' 
before  the  Lord  (Lv  2311-16;  Jos.  Ant.  III.  x.  5). 
The  whole  feast  of  unleavened  bread  lasted  seven 
days,  from  the  15th  to  the  21st  inclusive. 

Whether  the  Crucifixion  fell  on  the  14th  or  on 
the  15th,  whether  (that  is)  the  passover  by  a  few 
hours  followed  it  or  preceded  it,  has  always  been  a 
question.  For  the  present  purpose,  however,  it  is 
only  an  important  one  hi  so  far  as  it  may  happen 
that  in  any  one  of  the  possible  yeais  Friday 
might  be  reconcilable  with  one  but  not  with  the 
other  of  the  two  days.  But  the  observation  of 
the  Jewish  months  often  cannot  be  restored  with 
such  absolute  certainty  that  if  Friday  could  be 
Nisan  14  in  any  particular  year  it  could  not  be 
Nisan  15,  or  vice  versd.  Moreover,  the  arguments 
on  each  side  (unlike  most  of  the  points  treated 
hitherto)  are  well  represented  in  accessible  author- 
ities :  see  in  favour  of  the  14th—  Sanday,  Author- 
ship and  Historical  ^  ':-y-*-rff  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
ch.  xiL,  or  Westcot  ,  /'  '•  "'/••,••  to  the  Gospels, 
appendix  to  ch.  vi  :  for  the  15th—  Edersheim, 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  479-482  ;  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri, 
p.  xxxi  ;  M'Clellan,  New  Testament,  pp.  473-494. 
No  more  then  need  be  said  here  upon  the  Gospels 
than  that,  while  primd  facie  the  evidence  of  St. 
John  tells  for  the  14th  and  that  of  *'n-  Sx  uo|>!  i-i  •* 
for  the  15th,  indications  are  not  ujnni:!;.r  >rs  ilso 
synoptic  narrative  (e.g.  the  episodes  of  Simon  of 
Cyrene  and  of  the  deposition  from  the  Cross,  Mk 
1521.  42.  46)  wnich  confirm  the  Johannine  view. 
Probably,  here  as  elsewhere  St.  John  in  repeatedly 
implying  i-hat  the  passover  was  still  future  (131  7r/>& 


els  rtyv  , 

irdcrxa)  is  intending  to  correct  silently  a  false  im- 
pression to  which  other  accounts  had,  or  might 
have,  given  rise.* 

For  the  decisive  evidence  of  Christian  antiquity, 
reaching  back  probably  to  St.  Paul  himself,  in 
favour  of  Nisan  14,  see  below,  p.  412. 

In  which  years,  then,  between  '*•'•"*•  ,  ""•  estab- 
lished limits  A.D.  28-33,  could  :  i  :,  '  fallen 
on  the  14th—  -regard  being  also  hact  to  the  less 
probable  15th—  -of  Nisan  ? 

The  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks  ;  for  it  is  never  possible 
to  be  certain  \\hich  day  was  reckoned  as  the  new  moon  or 


*  The  regular  synoptic  use  of  TO  «•«*•%*  for  the  supper  on  the 
evening  of  Nisan  13-14  is  possibly  illustrated  by  passages  m 
Filio,  vist  T?T  kloc.  w  x«}  ruv  iop~£v,  \thich  seem  to  distinguish 
the  ffff^et  of  th"  l.ih  fiorn  the  H^UM  of  the  15th- 21st (n.  278, 
2U2,  2)J):  e  ff.  (L)  raratp-n;  &f  [ioprv;]  rat  S;*£«r»j/»/*v  #  xxXfrcci 
X«.ff vat,'  iri/Mfni  Si  *j  ruv  ifrat^eft  a.*ctp%4,  TO  llpov  Spu^UM'  \*rvt 
2l  e^ufAae,.  (2)  aLyirau  5i  v>  yra.vfau.os  Qwtac,  riff-ratpserxotiliucotTviTov 
jttJjvuV.  (3)  <rvv«.tmi  5i  rolt  $ta.petTv>,pioie  lopr^  .  .  .  aZvu.ac..  Does 
St.  Mark,  ?»  *§  ri  «nr%»  x*i  ro.  i?vu«,  Mr*  Kt  rlU.'.patS  (141), 

imply  a  consciousness  of  this  distinction?    Contrast,  howevei, 
Mt  2617,  Mk  1413,  Lk  221-  7. 


first  of  any  given  month,  arid  not  al\w  ->  i>o-»vire  u)  be  certain 
which  month  was  reckoned  as  the  _\'-.i.i.  or  i.u.  of  any  given 
year. 

(1)  How  was  the  beginning  of  a  Jewish  month  fixed?  Theo- 
retically, no  doubt,  by  simple  observation ;  and  since  astronomera 
can  calculate  the  true  time  of  conjunction  tor  any  new  moon,  it 
is  possible,  by  adding  so  many  hours  (not  less  than  about  30)  for 
the  crescent  to  become  visible,  and  by  taking  the  first  sunset 
after  that,  to  know  when  each  month  ought  to  have  begun,  if 
the  Jewish  observations  were  accurately  made.  But  what  was 
to  happen  when  observation  was  impossible?  Was  the  new 
month  to  be  put  off  as  long  as  every  night  happened  to  b« 
cloudy?  Were  the  Jews  ot  the  dispersion  from  Babylon  to 
Borne  to  bo  le"'  .L-  OUI.K  ON  \\.ri,  day  the  new  month  was  com- 
mencing :7i  JL:-..-,L.O:M  '  L  -M.m  o  methods  must  have  been 
qualified  by  the  permanent  rules  of  some  sort  of  calendar.  It 
•  •  i-.  AI  ft  J*  -L  K  i  *  o  1 1  L  'p-  -  \  that,  the  average  length  of  a 
'.!•!  >i  im-™  .:•>  <.'....  :.o  ••<•'  th  could  be  less  than  29  or 
more  than  SO  days. 

The  subjoined  table  (cf.  Salmon,  Introd.  to  .""""  ,       •  "  ,     » 
Lect.  xv. ;  MasLatrie,  Trteor  de  Chi onologie,  •»  • 
the  terminus  paschalw  or  14th  of  the  paschal   • .,         •         •  r 

>    ii «   •  r  •          •   •  ilendar ;  secondly,  the  beginning  ol 

'  \  ..  •  -*  >  i  the  time  of  the  astronomical  new 
» s  *  ^  •'••;,.,!.  i  i .  the  fourteenth  day,  reckoned  from 
1r->: .  i>»j  Uc  :i  -c  of  L'IO  "it  \*-moon  at  sunset  (it  being  remem- 


.»en<l  tii1.;  i'i< 

A.».  28  Sa.  27  M. 

29  F.    15  A. 

30  Tu.    4  A. 

31  Sa.  24  M 

32  Sa.  12  A. 

33  W.    1A. 


-  m  at  that  hour)—- 

28  M.,  2a.m. 
15  A. „  8p.m. 

4  A..  8  p.m. 
25  M.,  1a.m. 
11  A.,  11  p.m. 

1  A.,  1p.m. 


30  M. 

ISA. 


The  first  and  third  columns  may  safely  be  taken  to  represent 
the  possible  extremes  m  any  year,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  Friday  cannot  have  fallen  on  Niaan  14  or  15  m  the  three 
years  A.D.  28,  81,  32  —  in  each  of  these  the  choice  hes  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  or  Tuesday  for  the  14th,  and  from  Sunday 
to  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  for  the  15th—  and  must  be  sought  for 
therefore  in  "  "  :  '.  '••  •  .  •  A.  D.  29,  30,  S3. 

(2)Butho'.i  •-      ,••  *      i          .   «•  ,   •   moons  just  given  were 
"V          .  "    -  «i'i,»r  MI'  :il  I:' 

" 


01  uariey  uaiveuu  wev  • 

if,  when  the  previous  month  Adar  ,  I.^M!,  L.IC  ei'i  l.»ti  bu  (  •  w  m 
not  within  a  fortn  jrl*t  of  bo.ng  r.pj,  a  I.iiii  r»u>T,  M,  Vt  i-j^r^ 
was  intercalated.  V.::r  as  wit  h  i  he  uionrh,  so  also  for  the  com- 
mencement of  each  year,  a  systematic  calendar  must  soon  hava 
rvation,  for  strangers  from  the  Dispersion 
for  the  passover  unless  they  knew  before- 
hand whether  a  13th  month  were  to  be  intercalated  or  not. 
Such  a  method  as  was  w  J  *  f  r  r"  •'^":  .r  n  •"•  -fc 
mon  ''.i  ".  *Ji  '*'  c  ««Var  unr  «'\  -  •  ii  i.  .  :  i  ',  :  »;  r  « 
the  i>  >''!>,!.  .11  I  rioc'i  *.  u  .'  !  ..«'  «  '••*  ;  !'•  •  ••, 

equinox  ;  and  tnis  was  ceriaimy  in  use  —  nor  is  there  any  traoe 
of  any  rival  system  of  harmonization  —  before  the  Christian 
era.* 

r-  1*  nw.  (|  .:.,.  )x  *^  ,'-_  though  the  reckoning  of  it  varied  only 

•   i1  "•  »••  as  not  an  absolutely  fixed  point.    The 

1*0  r»|»u"  ii'-i'i  .iVn-      *i  i.A.1'  picil  1  v  i  -I  \i*   -"o  Christian  world, 

i  has  of  Uii   \  .x.i1  '  -   ""-  of  ihc-  ii:,  jcs-i  ,  l.xcd  it  on  March  21. 

BUU  All'lLo!il.<  <>'    l,!Ki(J  *'CM  (at-     JT",    'M*-'J^C  Of  hifl  XMV&vtt  V6V 

fr»tr%n,  A.D  J77,  p;-  f-*(d  in  l'i  lit!  \\\.  JJ2),  .Lx-»:i.rnl  i^r  iho 
first  now  inoo-\  c,i  \  ,  k  :  rs  \e..r  of  u  -,  ovole  to  I'haiturrah  -20 
a,-  rl  \i  \  i'  \->r  "r"i  -'i  ^  t-ays  that  the  sun  is  then  already 
in  i  ••  ,,•  <;.w»  -!*  .  •  •}•-  iu.fua  (or  liiih  part  of  his  annual 
C0i  --  »  i  ')fii  o<i  ilnov  10  oqu  nox),  which  he  rKrerore  pla^-rd  o'i 
.'iich  10.  .M-jro  i  :  .  '•  I'll  <  ••-  ,e  uitliont^,  rhcro 
Were  those  who,  •'  Jj  i  ,  i  <  !  ^  •  ''  •.'•  *  "ft11,.,  r  Toneo.isl1. 
!->o'c  for  iKi  pi-1'J.u!  mo'iiii  .ihM  w.-is  KM'  \  -or  ihu  •  iii  'iicnia 
r  i  one  x«  ir  1>  -t  IMC  Jfist  01  i  '»o  jiteccd''  ?  -  i«"il  ihi  L^,I  ii",  i*ij 
irony  or  ;o  old  Je^.-*1  u.^iorrci,  f  »  '•),  'oaLp'i.s 
"  ' 


<  -cse  peop  c  u  .TC  -A-v»  >n  }|t»  13  aiiaolcui^,  Anar^iiii-  in  'he  tv  ITU 
iTjrnvnt.  does  TIOI  &'i'>  ;  l»r  ilie  <  idonc'c  ui  \  rums  Uii  ^«'ir. 
"  i.icr«TiM:(-  ;.  :i."  i),;i  I'cilLin  i-iai  r.re>  «(»«>  i»u  .foA3  of  h:- 
day.  Tht  f  i  ••"  -u  T  .••.»"  Co  nt..  ,  10  -'..  X  -ri  t1'  ...lo- 
fromimit.  o-i  :  i  .!  »  -.  p  -"..<•»'  .^lO-l-i.  '  i1:*!'",'! 
one  year*  :r«"  l:/  /'*•.'  ;'*-  *  /•ro.^-".v  i::n,  •.<•  '  '  ><v«ii  !,••• 
of  Jewish  onl  'i  .'.'  )  -i  .'(•£«:  <;.ir  ..  I  \  >,  ->'i  :  ,  ,  ,,-  >x. 
lest  the  frani  -  I  n  •  ir  •  M,1-1  i  01  ik  *<  .lil  i*  •  MT 
rightly,  j  .-»t  i*'  i  r  •  •  <,  v  i*1  n-  •«••,  "»\  i  •  •:  %-  •»  .1  »:r:. 
just  befciv  t  '  M  \-  ;  i  ••  M  •»,•••  -i!  ll.:11,  •  «/  ^i  l,» 
Chrysostorn  (  ,  •  .  "  i  ~-  "•  '  con  temporarj  Jews  and 

their  neglect  ••••.•    \  •  wise  men  of  antiquity, 

Philo,  Jobcphus,  and  others,  in  tfirns  whu-'j  eeera  to  DO 
uornraed  duoct  from  Anarolius.  (Socrates,  HE  i.  0;  Apost. 
Consf.  v.  17  ;  ~  •  •  ..!'••:  vm.  Appendix,  p.  277  ;  cf.» 
too,  Epiphaniuo,  ^  ,.-.  *  »  t 

Iti  is  quno  likely  tl'at  this  supposed  error  of  the  Jews  simply 
meant  that  they  reckoned  the  equinox  <  arl  j»r  than  their 
Christian  contemporaries,  better  equipped  in  astronomical 


*  Philo  (op.  tit.  ii.  293)  connects  the  title  of  *  first  month ' 
given  to  Xisan  in  the  OT  with  the  concurrence  of  the  spring 
oqmnox  as  an  annual  reminder  of  the  beginning  of  all  things ; 
and  see  below  for  the  catena  of  Jevsish  authorities  appealed  to 
bv  Anatolius,  who  quotes  the  actual  language  of  •  Anstobulus 
one  of  the  Seventy.1 
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:-•  ivli  \  »  Mr'1.  ".  ,.'ned  to  do;  with  the  result  that  the  Jews 
'  .1  <i  >t  •>,  IM  v  keeping-  the  passover  when  the  Christians, 
holding-  that  the  equinox  was  not  yet  past,  waited  for  the  next 
full  moon.  In  any  case  the  farther  back  the  Church's  paschal 
calculations  can  be  traced,  the  earlier  does  the  equinox  appear 
to  have  been  set.  Anatohus  himself  put  it  two  days  before  the 
Alexandrian  reckoning,  just  as  Hippolytus,  the  first  known 
author  of  a  Christian  cycle  (A.D  222),  put  it  a  day  before 
Anatolms.  And  both  Ji  -  .  •'  r\  •*•  ,  -  of  primitive  times 
may  quite  possibly  have  —  •  cr  t  •  *  ««  '  >  „•  •  s-rlier  even  than  the 
March  18  of  Hippolytus. 


^j  in  the  list  of  the  six  passovers  of  A.B.  28-33 
there  was  one  year,  A.D.  29,  in  winch  the  new 
moon  of  Nisan  is  placed  as  late  as  April  2, 
8  p.m.,  and  the  14th  as  late  as  April  15-18  ;  but 
the  argument  of  the  last  two  paragraphs  shows 
that  the  prevt  ous  lunation,  if  its  new  moon  fell  in 
the  early  hours  of  March  4  and  its  14th  on  March 
17-19,  has  an  equal  or  superior  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  month  of  Nisan.  The  14th  in  this  cabe, 
if  it  fell  on  March  18,  would  actually  be  a  Friday  ; 
and  March  18  is  really  the  most  probable  of  the 
alternatives.  It  is  true  that  calculation  from  the 
phasis  of  the  new  moon  after  sunset  would  make 
Nisan  1  =  March  6,  Nisan  14=  March  19.  But  the 
caution  has  already  been  given  that  simple  obser- 
vation must  have  been  superseded  before  A.  p.  29  by 
calendar  rules  ;  and  one  of  these  rules,  which  may 
well  go  back  to  our  Lord's  time,  was  that  Adar  never 
consisted  of  more  than  29  days;  Nisan  therefore 
commenced  a  day  sooner  in  relation  to  the  new 
moon  than  if  it  had  followed  a  month  of  30  days, 
so  that  in  this  year  Nisan  1  would  rather  be 
March  5.  Suppose,  further,  that  the  equinox  was 
calculated  one  day  earlier  than  by  nippolyrns, 
two  days  earlier  than  by  Anatolius,  and  Nisan 
14=  March  18,  A.D.  29,  satisfies  the  equinoctial 
limit  also. 

Three  years  then,  A.D.  29,  30,  33,  satisfy  the 
Gospel  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion  : 
and  the  choice  between  them  must  now  be  made 
by  recourse  to  other  authorities. 

b.  Tradition  outside  the  Gospels. 

1.  The  Jewish  Date.  —  Though  the  evidence  ob- 
tained from  these  supplementary  sources  deals,  as  a 
rule,  with  Roman  or  other  civil  compi'ialion^  tl.c 
question  as  between  Nisan  14  and  13  is  definitely 
answered  by  a  continuous  chain  of  tradition  from 
the  1st  cent,  to  the  4th. 

St.  Paul  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians about  passover-time  (58  &are  goprdfajnev,  cf. 
168),  and  pasc";  }  \  -  :"••  ?  *:M  underlies  his  allusions 
both,  to  the  i  ..<  i  v  :,  «">  iKKaQdpare  rty  iraXa&v 
friifjfljv  ,  .  .  K<tl  y&p  rb  7rc£<r%a  Jift&v  MQij  X/>icrr<5s,  and 
to  the  Resurrection,  1520  vwl  8£  Xptcrrds  ^ye/wat  £K 
V€KP&V  dirapx'fy  ™v  KCKoifMjp&Hav.  On  Nisan  14  and 
16,  then,  the  days  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover 
and  of  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits,  St.  Paul's 
Churches  appear  to  have  kept  the  memorials  of 
the  Crucifixion  and  of  the  Kesurrection.  In  the 
next  century  the  Quartodeeimans,  as  their  name 
implies,  observed  Nisan  14,  not  15  :  the  theory  of 
the  Tiibiri'jri^n  school,  that  what  these  Johannine 
Churches  6b-rrvcd  on  the  14th  was  not  the  Cruci- 
fixion but  the  Last  Supper,  is  too  preposterous  to 
call  for  refutation.  Definite  fcMimony  for  the 
14th,  from  lost  writings  of  three  £  holy  PIMJIPTN  of 
the  Church,'  is  quoted  in  the  Pascfial  (jhronicle 
(A.D.  641;  ed.  T)ura,njro,  pp.  6,  7).  (i.)  Claudius 
Apollinaris  of  Hieinpolis,  c.  A.D.  180,  in  his  trepl 
TOV  wdcrx*  Xdyoy  accused  of  ignorance  those  who 
connected  the  14th,  not  with  the  true  Lord's  pass- 
over,  the  great  Sacrifice,  but  with  the  Last  Supper,* 
and  put  the  Crucifixion  on  the  15th,  on  the  sup- 

*  Strictly,  of  course,  the  I  *•  *-T  ••••.-*••*  **ie  Crucifixion  were 
on  the  same  Jewish  day  ;  b  •  '  •  usage  BOOH  began 

to  use,  e\en  for  these  days  of  the  lunar  month  not  the  Jewish 
reckoning  from  SUBM.I  to  sunstt,  but  the  oiclirurv  reckoning 
from  midnight  to  midnight  .\pollinarid  distinguishes  the  two 
days  just  m  the  same  way  as  Clement  puts  the  washing  of  the 
feet  on  the  13th,  the  Passion  on  the  14th. 


posed  authority  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  a  view, 
he  say  a,  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  law, — 
rpprrer'tlv  because  the  paschal  lamb  is  an  OT 
tyj>e  of  Christ, — and  sets  the  Gospels  at  variance 
with  one  another,  obviously  because  St.  John  was 
admitted  to  give  the  cjuartodeciman  date,  {ii.) 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  work  ".^'i^-jr  J  j 
same  title,  contrasted  the  years  before  "..  c  ,'l.*i- 
istry,  when  Christ  ate  the  Jewish  passover,  with 
the  year  of  his  T  '  .  hen  he  did  not  eat 

it,  but  suffered  ,  being  himself  the 

r-,1 ,"'  Ti,,mb  of  God,  and  rose  on  the  third  day 
i  .;,('.  on  which  the  Law  commanded  the 
priest  to  offer  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits,  (iii. )  Hip- 
polytus of  Portus,  in  his  De  pascha  and  Adv.  omnes 
hcereses  [to  be  distinguished  from  the  now  recov- 
ered longer  treatise,  Itefutatio  omnium  hceresiumjs 
asserted  that  Christ  ate  a  supper  before  the  pass- 
over,  but  not  the  legal  passover :  oCros  *y&p  \v  rd 
II<£0"xa  rd  TrpOK€KVjpvyfj^vov  /cat  TeXeiotipevov  ryj  tbptfffdvyi 
j}ju,£pg.. 

Of  other  early  writers  Irenseus  (IV.  x.  1)  is 
hardly  clear ;  hut  Teitullian  (adv.  Jud.  8)*  seems  to 
imply  Nisan  14.  Africanus  is  quite  u:i'inl>,_.u<Mi:>, 
7rp6  d£  rijs  /uas  rov  Trdar^a  rd  irepl  rbv  ^Jamjpa  ffuv^fivj 
(C/ironicon,  fr.  50  ap.  Kouth,  Hel,  Sac.  ii.  297). 
Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  three 
writers,  all  specialists  on  chronology,  can  still  be 
cited  on  the  same  side :  Epiphanras,  Beer.  L  2, 

0i5e<r<9cu;  Ps.-f:  •  •  ';,-.  '  \ -).  387:  ed.  Bened. 
viii  App.  p.  2<c  ,,  ,  •  'V.  (  -'\  "  fulfils  the  Mosaic 
ordinance  that  the  lamb  should  be  sacrificed  be- 
tween the  evenings  on  the  14th ;  Julius  Hilarianus 
(A.D.  397  :  de  diepaschce  et  mensis  xv,  ap.  Gallandi, 
viii.  748),  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  from  the  flock 
is  replaced  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Christ 
himself  on  luna  xiv.  Add  to  these  Anon,  in 
Cramer's  Catena  in  Mt.  p.  237,  and  Orosius,  Hist. 
vii.  4.  15,  the  darkness  took  place  &»  r%  i§'  fatyg, 
rl*  ff*\ffy>i*.  tin'isl'tm  decimam  ea  die  lunam,  as  well 
as  the  Paschal  ChronicU  itself  and  the  cri^ro/ios 
5i^7ij<rts,  an  Egyptian  system  incorporated  in  it 
(ed.  Ducange,  p£.  221,  225). 

But  by  this  time  the  opposite  view,  which  first 
emerges  in  the  3rd  cent. — in  tho  TT<  -^  "P^-Cvni  m  ;i, 
Computus  de  pascha  {A.P.  243 :  i  i  artel's  C; '/// 1 '/  /? .  \  i  • . 
248),  §  9  manducavit  pascha,  §  21  passus  est  luna 
%v;  in  the  Fa? I,  Oiigen  on  Mt  2&1  (Delarue,  iii. 
895),  lesus  celeb) tint  more  ludai'1  •  *t  • 

aliter  .  .  ,  quoniam  .  .  .  factus  v  .•.'•" 
beginning  to  be  the  prevalent  one.  So  certainly 
Ambrose,  ad  epp.  Mmilim  (c.  A.D.  386 :  ed.  Bened. 
ii.  880),  Chrysostom  (e.g.  Horn,  in  Mt.  Ixxxii. 
ed.  Field,  ii.  461,  the  passover  superseded  by  the 
Eucharist,  r^  KG<f>A\a,tov  T&V  copr&v  ai)ra?v  KaraXfai  ^0' 
frrtyav  aiVoiJs  fieTariBels  rpdire^ay),  Proterius  of  Alex- 
andria, ad  Papam  Leonem^  (A.D.  444,  printed  as 
ep.  cxxxiii.  in  the  Ballerini  Leo)  xiv  luna  mensis 
primi  .  .  .  pascha  manduoans  .  .  ,  sequenti  die 
scv  luna  crucify t fur;  and  pioLably  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria,  ad"//w(t<j[o*iuiH  Jmp.  iv.  (A.D.  386 :  Gal- 
landi, vii.  615) ;  for  though  the  Greek  has  r  $  recr- 
capr<rKa.ifexara.l$f  the  L«tia  ctwiwquinta  tallies  wit  b 
.Ambrose  and  Frou'iius  who  both  appear  to  be 
borrowing  from  Theophilus. 

This  later  view  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  irda-xa  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels :  Origen,  its 
most  influential  supporter,  is  directly  commenting 
on  the  text  of  St.  Matthew.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  of  the  earlier  witnesses  for  the  14th,  save 
Apollinaris,  the  champion  of  the  Johannine 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  appeal  to  St.  John's 
Gospel ;  rather  they  represent  an  independent  aiid 

*  In  favour  of  the  •.  r  •  •  *i.  ,  •  « f  cha.  1-8  of  this  treatise  se« 
Fuller  Diet.  Christ  L  -  •  ;  Harnack  Gesch,  der  altchr 

Xntteratur.  i.  073 :  apninat,  Tiurkitt  Old  Latin  a/nd  Itctla,  pp 
6,7. 
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decisive  confirmation  of  it  by  the  living  voice  of 
primitive  tradition. 

2.  The  Giml  year  may  be  identified  either  by  the 
consuls  or  by  the  regnal  years  of  the  emperor ; 
less  frequently  by  reckoning  from  some  one  ot  the 
special  eras  in  use  in  the  East,  such  a~«  the 
Olympiads  or  the  era  of  Alexander  (otherwise 
called  of  the  Greeks),  B.C.  312. 

»  The  earliest  authority  V  >       i   '^\c  have  fixed  the  Cruci- 
fixion by  implication  to  a  •.    ,         \±t  •   s  the  pagan  annalist 
Phlegon,  whose  'chronological  collection  on  the  Olympiads' 
ranged  from  01.  1.  1  (B.C.  776)  down  to  the  times  of  Hadrian, 
"  account  of  the  work  is  given  by  the 

A  7),  though  even  he  failed  to  get  beyond 

the  fifth  book,  or  about  B.C  170.  Photius  summarizes  the  last 
chapter  which  he  read,  as  a  sample  of  the  style  and  contents 
of  the  whole,  concluding  that  *  the  reader  gets  regularly  bored 
with  the  lists  of  names  a  >«:  o*  •.  ij  >,i  ,'j  ;  i  ,T.  ,'  .  ,•  co-  ,^i  -, 
and  with  the  excessive  .'v  ,  »c.  >uioi.  *.  *",..>•),•  p'o.i  -,  * 
and  prophecies,  which  <••  •-  i  o  •,  •  '  r«.,ii  M-.-I:;  .'  ':j's  .v  ., 
was  this  interest  m  the  marvellous  which  led  Phlegon  to  men- 
tion the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  his  knowledge  was 
so  vague  that,  if  Origen's  p  ,  •  "  understood,  he  con- 

fused the  ••*.•   i    \  '     .  (or  *  _ miracles)  of  Christ 

andofSt  IV.-:  v.  '-..*  11.  •  /.  .  ig  rtpt  ILirpav  us  trtpi 
rou  'lyerov). 

What  gives  him  his  interest  for  the  present  purpose  is  that 
he  recorded  under  01.  202.  4  (A.D.  32-33)  the  darkness  which 
accompanied  the  Crucifixion;  iiou.'X  *-.  ,.:e  the  evidence  is  at 
second  or  even  at  third  hand,  it  ib  d.'hcj  i  to  disentangle  his 
actual  words,  (i )  The  reference  in  the  middle  of  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Syncellus  from  the  Chronicon  of  Julius  Afncanus  (Fr, 
50  ;  Routh,  ReL  Sac.  n.  297, 477)  is,  as  Routh  has  seen,  probably 
an  i'ii  i;»c'  ^ --!  r1  K  +o  «•  j^11  s*  oo  ."  -i-l  '-ecollections  of 
Eusi'.j.  ii  ,  ,  a  -  i  u  .  -i  r«  •«  -IL  ;,.,,  - ,.  s  i-o  two  mOngen  : 
e.  C  'A  !•  S.i  1>§  jo:s  ««'.)•  i  i  i'«  Hie  1.,  i  <;i  ,4th  book  ot  his 
Chronicles  the  eclipse  under  Tiberius  and 
of  that  time :  Comm.  ^n  Mt.  134  (Delar  j 

opponents  urge  that  an  eclipse,  such  as  the  Gospels  mention,* 
cannot  possibly  tako  :>  .<•«  •••(.  ," ."  moon, — Phlegon  recorded, 
indeed,  an  eclipse  u'.ao.  "I  I  .r.1  i>,  but  not  an  eclipse  at  full 
moon,  (m.)  But  though  he  did  not  mention  the  full  moon  in 
so  many  words,  an  Anonymus  in  Cramer's  Catena  in  Mt. 
p  237— followed  by  pso^do-Or.'ren  in  .Yi  (»oe  Routh,  op.  tit. 
479)— does  assert  tnat  lie  rc.',i>u  tho  u'l  ;i  (  as  a  marvel,  rap*,- 
Sofas  ysyovo-nw,  and  me  OP :•»,., in  AI.U.I  n.i.urally  understood 
by  the  'paradox*  the  coincidence  with  the  full  moon,  (iv.)  A 
further  restoration  of  Phlegon  is  possible  from  the  Chronicle 
si  Cuselj.ua  as  niprcsuiH-d  n  the  Armenian  version,  in  Jerome's 
I/Lt  n  M'aion,  and  in  she  quoi.iiiors  of  George  Syncellus.  *In 
the  same  year  as  the  True  iivori  (?  r  Tiberius  19;  see  below) 
the  following  notice  occurs  in  pagan  historians :  "  the  sun  was 
eclipsed;  an  earthquake  occurred  in  Bithyma,  and  most  of 
Nicssa  fell  to  the  ground" :  still  more  precisely  Phlegon,  the 
ceiebr«vc<l  c  iiuncTojrT  of  t"  ""  "  isters  m  his  13th 

book,  -rider  Ul    '  )2    '»  |.A  D.  :  of  the  sun  more 

striking  than  any  previousl.  became  night  at 

the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  so  that  stars  xvere  visible  in  the 
heavens ;  and  a  great  earthquake  in  Bithyma  overthrew  most 
of  Nicaea."'  Obviously,  these  two  quotations  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  one  anotl  •  ,  "  **•  '  .  ''tore  general  looks  like 
a  summary  by  some  .  i  •  of  the  same  passage 

from  p}i'  :,ron  vhich  Eusebius  then  transcribes  direct  and.  in  full. 

I"i«i  !V,'v.4v»]  was  here  drawing  again  on  Christian  sources, 
whether  the  canonical  Gospels  or  not,  ••»••«  »  \  o  have  been 
suspected  by  Ongen  or  Eusebius,  but  'i  '.  •  \  •  o  mention  of 
the  '6th  hour*  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  he  borrowed  the  year  also  from  them;  for  an 
annalist,  if  he  has  not  found  a  precise  «'.  o  .'  i.  •> ,  •  *••(>•  ..-, 
is  bound  to  invent  one.  If  he  ascribe':  *  p  ••  i  «•,»•.  01  .  » 
Cruoifiv.ori  to  lue  2'"'2nd  Olnsipiadsin.pl:.,  \  •»  .'•-;{,;,  i»o  »I.M!<I 
not  s-.iiiui  iu  ma.nfusi  eontiadiu-or.  10  i  ie  ointr  early  evidence. 
TJut  i.  he  n  ,\\[\  lixod  them  pariior'arLj  LO  ih«>  4th  year,  A.D.  33, 
he  is  the  only" witness  before  fiu&cbiuV  time  to  do  so;  and  in 
that  case  the  most  probable  lnpo"h  -.-,  is,  that  he  knew  from 
his  Ohristian  authorities  no  moie  (nn 
stand  he  could  hardly  have  learned 

fixion  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  Tiberius'  reign,  and  fixed  on 
A.D.  33  because  he  may  have  already  found  reason  to  select 
that  year  for  the  Bithyman  earthquake. 

Eusebius,  however,  found  Phlegon's  date  harmonize  admir- 
ably with  his  own  theory  of  the  length  of  the  M.n  vtrv,  and  «•<) 
his  Chronicle  assigns  the  Baptist's  mission  (alter  Me  31)  TO 
Tiberius  15,  the  mission  of  Christ  to  Tiberius  10,  and  the  Pa^von 
10  Tiberius  19  (A.D.  33). f  The  Iall»  i  i' uu  is  guaranteed  both  by 
Pi  :••":-  "-..."  ~,  T.  "if,,™  fittest' AS,  and  ov  the  \rmenian; 
Ji:if  '.•>'».'  *•  Jiu  allotted  ;o  trie  Ministry  only  two 
W  tnree  years,  and  not  liJfee  Eusebius  three  to  four,  substitutes 
Tiberius  18. 

£.  Far  more  important  is  the  tradition—found,  it  is  true,  in 


*Mt  27«=Mk  35*3  simply  nins  i^nra;  but  in  Lk  23«  the 
true  text  appears  to  add  ™  Mou  izXtfcoyrde  with  KBCL,  both 
Egyptian  versions,  Origen  */*  (rather  s/s)  and  Cyril  oi  Jeru- 
salem */£• 

t  On  Eusebius'  reckoning  of  imperial  years  see  immediately 
below. 


no  extant  authority  as  ancient  as  Phlegon,  but  found  in  so 
many  authorities  that  the  common  source  must  ascend  to  a 
remote  antiquity  —  which  faxes  the  Crucifixion  in  the  consulship 
of  the  two  Gemini,  or  in  the  15th  or  the  16th  year  of  Tiberius, 
or  in  the  year  340  of  the  Greeks. 

L  Rubellms  Gemmus  and  O  Fufius  (or  Rufius,  or  Rufus, 
or  Fusms)  Gemmus  were  the  consuls  of  A.B.  29.  The  Seleucid 
era  (era  of  Alexander,  era  of  the  Greeks)  commences  Sept. 
B.C.  312,  so  that  its  340th  year  runs  from  Sept.  A.D.  28  to  Sept. 
A.D.  29.  But  this  same  spring  of  A.D.  29  can  be  reckoned, 
according  to  different  methods  of  calculation,  as  belonging1 
either  to  the  15th  or  16th  year  of  Tiberius,  who  succeeded 
Augustus  in  Aug.  A.D.  14,  so  that,  on  the  strict  reckoning, 
the  passover  falling  in  his  15th  year  will  be  that  of  A  D.  29 
But  the  imperial  year  might  sometimes  be  adjusted  to  the 
calendar  year  —  to  which  corresponded  the  consul's  tenure  of 
omce,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31—  by  beginning-  a  second  imperial  year 
on  the  first  New  Year's  day  of  each  reign  :  compare  the  practice 
of  Trajan  and  Ms  successors  in  commencing  a  2nd  year  of 
tribumtia  potestas  on  the  annual  in,-,  i^.u^on  day  of  new 
tribunes  next  after  their  accession  -j  j"i  ojb,  Ignatius*, 
ii.  398).  In  this  case  the  15th  year  would  be  exactly  equi- 
valent to  A.D.  28,  the  16th  to  A.D.  29.  Or  again,  the  example 
of  the  .•  •  •  '  .  suggests  that  the  converse  might  be 

done  ai  year  simply  omitted,  each  emperor's 

first  year  beginning  on  some  fixed  day  :  thus,  for  instance, 
it  will  be  shown  t^see  below  in  part  ii.  of  this  article,  THIS 
APOSTOLIC  AGE,  under  Felix  and  Festus,  p  418)  that  Eusebius 


appears  to  commen  • 
ing  his  accession,  j- 
more  normally—  wl.1 
'  '  rl  t  O  nn* 


i.'i  i1i  i  i 

\<  -\riii."  i-ii  M  *ufc  •>  \>—  •  ;  t!'p  i.'-i 
-|>i  ite*  of  \->>.  .'„',  sr.r.er  i  ,  »  »•(,  i-  . 


(•  ;  i  I  ii<  :.  »i  i.uwmrini,  'With  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius  and 
15th  '  '•  '  •  r.  c  w"  I  'the  30  years  to  the  Passion  ; 
and  •  .'  ,  •.  '  ruction  of  Jerusalem  are  42 

years  d  moriins,'  sirom.  i.  i4/  (Potter,  i.  407).  (ii.)  Ongen, 
penr-s  i-  >p.\r)gl  Clement,  *If  you  examine  the  chronology  of 
iho  Piuibion  ai'd  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  .  . 


from  Tiberius  15 
to  the  razing  of  the  temple,  42  years  v  •"* ,  -  '  ' ,  }*  Horn,  in 
Hierem.  xiv.  13  (e.  A.D.  245 ;  Delarue ,  •  -.  •  i  compare 

0.  Gels,  iv.  22.    (hi.)  Tertullian, '  In  the  15th  year  of  [Tiberius'] 
reign  Christ  suffered';  *the  Passion  .  .  .  under  Tiberius  C»sar 
1:1  il'e  co-i^sAi '.}}  of  Rubellms  Geminus  andRufius[a£  Fufius] 

•  je.M.  -.is,'  aoi.  Jud.  8  (but  the  JMtlioid'np  *s  doubtful),    (iv.) 
Hippolytus,  ni  his  early  4th  book  on  I)  i-  !<.:  (t  ,1.  Bratke,  p  19), 
gives  two  irreconcilable  data,  Tiberius  18  [=A.D.  31,  32 J  and  the 
conFulsh'T)  o:    Rufus  and  Rubellio,'  the  former  doubtless  his 
own  coitii  ,n,ir,ori  of  a  three  years'  Ministry  (for  he  also  says 
that  Christ  suffered  hi  his  33rd  year,  loc.  eit.)  with  St.  Luke's 
15  Tiberius,  the  latter  already  traditional;  and  this  year, 
•""'    »  •  .  •"         '«     .  '.\          other  works      His  Chronicle 
,-    ••       i  -i.    •*•:••   'i  ,  I.  i.  p.  131)  reckons  206  years 
•r,»".     e  ?n.  -'  >r:    j  T.iO   ,V.  of  Alexander  Severus,  A  r>.  234-235 ; 

1.  v  /'  v  Y  "t1  {,'„•«"•'  K  ll*  '-  •«  '  i  32nd  year  as  that  of  the  Passion, 
and  since  it  was  a  recurring  cycle  of  112  years  !•  ,;  «.  ii  i ;  n  \ 
222,  the  32nd  year  will  be  equivalent  to  A.D.  2,  ,*,  o-  •  • ',    r  >.  • 
',  )  J  "  .     *.ft  -j  '    *   •    !',    n-     *     *  Eusebius' 

-, ,.  i  :•  ir  .•••,.     »  i  : ,       ! 

-  •        -r         .     -        •-.,:'. 

1  ,  •    ^  i  l     i  ,  •       <•    „<  '•    "      '  V  ••  •      ,      ,;  •       |«,    i  \  ,    •  . 

v.  683),  Tiberius  15 ;   but  si.     •  .      -  s        •  «         »   . 

equation  to  01.  202.  2  [=A.D.  »0,  31  j,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  16th  is  correct,  (vi.)  Pseudo-C.\pti<mv  Computus  de 
Pascha,  20  (A.D.  243:  Hartel,  ni  267)  places  the  Passion  of 
Christ  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  and  16th  of  Tiberius  Caesar's 
reign,  (vn.)  Lactantius,  Div.  inst.  iv.  x.  18,  'In  the  5th  of 
Tiberius,  that  is,  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini'  •  Mort.  pen. 

2.  'in  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini.'    (vui.)  The  Abgar 
legend  as          ,  *    F      "         .Yff  i.  13,  dates  the  Resurrection 
and  the  ,  •         ". .     i !.,    •.  in  the  340th  year  [i.e.  of  the 
Greeks:   .        *       .    (  \  )  ••       te  other  authonty,  the  apocr. 
Gospel  narrative  entitled  'Acts  of  Pjiate,'  the  value  turns  en- 
tirely on  the  date  o"   .'    ••  '  'on  the  true  reading 
o' itsclironolotfvof        •'      •     .      ,  •    ,   wth  these  points  call 

i 

of  Pilate.  —  Tischendorf,  the  latest  editor 

ih<'  ucjfiir  IP.JT  <>i  i''i  ii  itl  c  i"   ,  L  'IIMS  i  .•*!,'     -'  en  ic  (Uit 

the  4th,1  pioi/.'j1.  •  i.'."p  _«••!..,  ,1  :;,i!'(^  -b  •>'  -.••>•)  Apj  >•  I 
is  made  TO  l*u*-  A  ifc-  ori1-  'M  •  o  I'n.  (,i!j".  i\  .  i.v  •>-(  \.  ls- 
Chrysost  >"»  (\  >.  .;*T:  -.'I  !>>ki.J  H,I  A|-s>  i»  .•:.),  to  io\ 
ru'.phani  i  (,\  s  IJ7o.  iff  1  I)  s,;iu»&  i.vi'.  e  na«n  of  il.e 

n  i;,rio(kc.inar,d  r    •, :    »  '  -I.     I-,  •    on  always  on  Marcn 

25  in  deference  *.  >  ,\*-  \'i-,  ••'  .1  in  himself  had  found 
copies  of  them  wnere  the  dace  given  was  not  March  25  but 
March  IS.  "NTow,  if  in  A  T>.  376  these  Acts  were  Iroirrjf  claimed  aa 
ii  o  a'i:'ioi  uiir  •  •' - 11  • ', ,  •  "  'i  •  i  !  v  1.1  i  ie  ri  ih<j  duiMiari 
u  wild,  and  n  c>  'ic  (  \  >  i  .  '  •  :•  «.  ' '^  '•  truduioris  ot  Jic 
text  on  this  very  point;  lor  wmcn  bney  were  cited,  they  must 
surely  have  had  at  that  date  a  hisioi  v  behind  them  So  far 
from  ha\mg  been  written  under  Jj^ian,  a  pryssumpt/on  is 
raised  Thai  they  are  earlier  than  the  lost  ACSIS  published  under 


*  But  the  16th  year— see  below  under  Africanus  and  pseudo- 
Cyprian — may  also  be  a  combination  of  Lk  3*  (Tib  15),  aa 
giving  the  beginning,  not  of  the  Baptist's  ministry  only,  but  of 
Christ's,  with  the  estimate  of  one  year  for  the  duration  of  the 
Ministry  to  which  both  these  writers  adhered.  Julius  Hilari- 
anus,  however  (infra,,  p.  414»),  gives  both  Tiberius  16  and 
AD.  29 


Hi    CHKONOLOGY  OF  NEW  TEST. 


CHEO^TOLOGY  OE  NEW  TEST. 


the  same  title  by  the  apostate  Theotecnus  (minister  of  the  per- 
secutor Maximm  Daza  :  Mason,  Persecution  of  Diocletmnj  pp. 
321-323),  who  perhaps  drew  from  them  the  idea  of  his  own 
forgery.  That,  as  Lipsius  haa  shown,  the  chronological  pro- 
logue bears  in  all  the  extant  authorities  clear  traces  of  jEusebius' 
influence,  proves  no  more  than  that  these  Acts,  like  so  many 
other  apocrypha,  were  subject  to  successive  recastmgs.  Nor 
are  the  arguments  by  '  "  ~~  •  •  ^-  "  *  .  >p.  603-612) 
reinforces  Lipsms  at  •  •  •  .  •  ,  hand,  the 

treatment  of  the  charg-e  i»  avpvslax  yiy^wiTou  seems  to  speak 
strongly  for  an  early  date  ;  for  even  if  Theotecnus  revived  the 
scandal,  which  is  possible  enough,  a  Christian  counterblast 

wouV  v- j  *.-•-,  -  ^      £0  tlie  extant  Acts 

aboi       i   .   •  I     The  author  was 

not      ^       ' . ;   .  •    •      -  •      ,  -of  Ebionite  tend- 

encies. * 

Chronology  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate.— Tischendorf  s  text  of  the 


tomans,  ana  ot  Jdteroa,  sing  01  bramee,  in  tne  lyui  year  01  ma 
rale,  on  the  8th  before  i.1  u  '  '  '"'ids  of  .'mr  ',  ^>ich  is  the  25th  of 
March,  in  r*  ••  :  '»"  •>  '  II  \  i-  and  Jiiij»i  10,  m  the  4th  year 
of  the  202  o  <•  ,  |  i  ,  Joseph  Caiaphas  beingr  high  priest  of 
the  Jews.*  \  r  ,  i  ,  is  references  to  Tiberius  19,  to  Herod 
and  his  19th  year,  to  01.  202,  4,  are  derived  from  Eusebms' 
Chramcle  ;  but  these  may  be  due  to  later  revision,  and  there 
are  other  data,  the  15th  of  Tiberius,  the  two  Gernim,  the  25th 
or  18th  of  March,  which  are  as  certainly  not  Hi,  to"1)  «,n,  il,c,j.f:i 
the  consulship  at  least  is  as  constant  a  factoi  r»  U  c  dn  u<  1  t 
versions  as  the  y<  rrTT  .'"••>»!.  0'  ••>,  '!  Cv  -  '"  •  nghow 
many  vicissitude  -  I",  i  .  >'  *  v  .  .  -  ..  :  1  t"1.  i  „»,  I'-.w  just 
the  apocryphal  -  >  •  '  »  ;>  '  1  o  •  n  •>  -fy  the 
Ti  •  n  ',»  -  'n,  .  »  \  <  „  "-'*•>.•-.,  -•  "i,  1.'  .v  easily 
•  i  •  '  »  •  •  •  «  uioie  Inaij  axuDera/nt  lancies  were 

•i1        (     '  i         "  s    canonical  records)  would  embellish 

1  11         •     ;      i.i  newest  lights,  :t  i^Tio  IT  fire  Tt;o~vb> 
,    '  i1        •  .       nan1    recension   1  r.-?   n  i  s  nc  id    a'l 

existing-  copies,  wmle  two  of  them  still  betray  in  their  *  15th  of 
Tiberius  *  a  rehc  of  the  unrevised  document  in  a  point  where 
the  redactor  has  most  certainly  been  at  work.  On  this  view  no 
'i  <  -t  «s  (••  „'  ii-  "  i"ian  '  In  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  on  the  8th 
'  '  *  '  ' 


*  nine  ante-Niceoe  authorities,  of  whom  four 

"      "       "  "  "        "'"" 


es"  c  '-• »  •.  (.<.  «•  i  ••  •  '">  t  .  " «  •  <«j :  /.•  »  •„•;•  Ci.i'/i  i !-'••(»  r> 
?."•! ,  I.1  !  I  .  ,.  '.'  •',..-,*.'•.•  I-'l  >  r  .  i  '•<,"  4  «•  Ju» 
idioCoi  *  ,  M  »"l'  V ,  .!  i  iii1.  •  n  'S  ''"''•  ""  'i  '/'/,-';' iv" 
\  i  ,  u»i  I  /'«  i.  ••"»,.  hoe  et  mensis  xv  (both  A.D.  397  ;  Gallandi, 
viii.  238,  748),  *  Tiberius  16,'  but  De  mund.  dur.  xvii.,  also  *  369 
years  from  the  Passion  to  the  consulate  of  Csesarius  and  Atticus ' 
f^.T)  SP171  "'Mch  clearly  •  r-  •!•  nything  later  than  A.D. 
i. ;  h  M  -  .  Severus,  ' . .  (A.D.  401),  *  Herod  18, 

consuls  Fufius  GeminuE      •     i:  Geminus/  where  the 

Herod  date  must "  ,  • .".  •  ••  '•  •  •  •  ,",,  »  ,"  ;"••' 
n,.,  )*•>*••,  *i  •  ,/  ,  /  *  •  .  •  V-  .'-  •  »  .  •(, 

M"    •  l,  V  »J      '  >'.    . "       '  .     1      '  '  '    " 

1,'i'r    .;,-'!    'I*  »'i  <-\"   i   .    v   l  >0),  fiM'i'tfii,-,!  r*-vi.iat'/".'7/'Hi 

ferunt,  i.e.  Jerome's  t'.roi  o'  vv»  "^n>  *''<-  ww'ftior  hani'to  of 

*  Tiberius  15,  consuls  u  e  i  .\o  ot*r  :u.'    The  Western  Church, 

'    • ,  <1  »    ;:  l1  i      •     :.    •  ,     V"  450,  notwithstanding  the 

jhir"ii  i<    ,'!«M   -'./'-       ,•-.      apheld  the  traditional  date 

f,  r  i    •  t  i  •     \        •!%»•» 

>.  .  ">  '•    «      •         •       •  -  ;'  '  earliest  after  Phlegon— not 

it — is  aga  n  frcri  a  L  i  at  V_n  wn'-  ji?,  i  .»  .'.  .•  •»  i-.  I"  ,  <  .- '"  •  (  »- 
tecnua.  J  LN<  ')  \u*(ffj.  i  JO'honyi  u  ••*  .<;i  ir'"  jxoofo!  101^013  lh.it 
they  asciTii  (1  ti  c  C*  i  'i!.\  on  to  M  i  ici  iiis"  j :  •»  copsaNinp,  for  this 
fell  in  tbf  7ih  T  o-ir  oi'\  04  li.s  ru.ji*i  ,  v  i)  VV  ami  PJaiv  did  no: 
even  reacM  •'iidte-  tiu  t!ic  !"!>.  IJjr  I.  p-»uibi7c  p  3J)po-'s 
',i  t  T-  i  'i  •  •  ..  s  •  ^"  <-o-  ,  '-  ^  »  *  i)  .r .  '  ,•  /•!  l.i  -  s 
rcvlu-cl  I1..1,  .1.  Tv'^  Jiirii  i.1  /  t'tfiu'uni  IIOO-MP  '•*» 
jr^ui1  !-.\"i  \  of  l!"  "  »•»-  ""i  "i-itM  ii  i  ]  p*  ar  i»  i'"«l  i  »o  It'tti.",fir 


, 

21  but  A,,D.  81.  (ru)  Of  Eusebms'  Chronicle,  both  in  the  original 
and  (in  )  in  Jerome's  version,  mention  was  made  in  connexion 
with  Pnlcgoii;  of  its  followers  there  is  no  need  to  apeak  (iv.) 
EjnpKimus  (A  n  376;  Hear.  h.  22-25)  writes  out  in  full  a  con- 
sular h&t  from  his  date  for  •'  »  Vi  "  ,  .','!••  .t  «  2,  ,o  'i  S  ^,i  c 
for  the  Baptism,  Xov  AD  L'".*  I1  •<  !  !-.*»»•  .u  M">  i". 
extends  over  tw«;  v"  •  *  "o  ^m^.  •?-,:'  '  «'  i  "  or  ,l>o  »\> 
Gemini,  the  MC»T  .  1,1  o  If  •*  ."i  '  rind  closes 

only  in   the   U  i-1,   i     t   cC   X  i«  "    *•        •  •   Cassius, 

Obviously  intending  to  come  down  to  Marcn  A.J>.  dl,  jae  has,  by 
the  error—  gross  even  for  him—of  splitting  into  two  the  single 
pair  ---,-.  .^emmus  and  Fan  us  Germnus,  named 

in  fa  the  consuls  of  A  D.  30.    It  is  possible 

that  bshind  the  confusion  lies  some  older  authority  who 
reckon  3d  a  shorter  Ministry  \vith  the  Passion  under  Vimcius 


*  He  counterbalances  his  omission  of  the  consuls  of  A.D.  4, 
Aelrus  Calus  and  Sontius  Safiurnmus,  bj-  inserting  between 
A.D.  0  and  7  the  fictitious  pair  Caesar  and  Capito.  His  consuls 
for  A  D  13,  Flacous  and  Silvanus,  are  only  a  corrupt  form  of 
the  real  names  Plancus  and  Silius  Cfflcma 


'    their  real  year,   (v.)  Paulus  Orosius  (A.D.  417 1 
7  gives  Tiberius  17  for  the  Crucif\  ."!    Mi«»t  r_ 
ably  reckoning  two  years  as  from  the  Baptism  in  LI'H  1 1 1*  !o. 

Summary  of  Patristic  Evidence  for  the  Civil 
Year. — A  review  of  this  witne  -  ft  ^  1  •  to 
TprMinriTN,  from  Tertullian  "  ;  ,md 

Prosper,  sums  itself  up  in  two  ^  „  .  5  it 
&  priori  piobable  that  tradition  would  piesierve 
indent r.iicz-u  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  Cruci- 
tixiori  ?  (n. }  If  so,  do  the  data  suggest  that  such 
has  actually  been  the  case  ? 

(i.)  Patristic  evidence  for  the  duration  of  the  Ministry  was 
passed  over  for  -  , "  '  cessary  m  face  of  the 

full  testimony  «  'Ipful  because  it  is  a,, 

based  ultunatel;  ,  •         for  thinking  that  the 

case  would  be  different  here ?  Yes;  for  while  the  date  of  the 
Nativity,  for  instance,  was  known  familiarly  to  too  few,  and  the 
length  of  the  Ministry  was  of  too  secondary  importance,  to  have 
given  occasion  to  a  constant  tradition,  the  conditions  are  quite 
dissimilar  and  indeed  unique  in  inspect  to  the  date  of  the 
Passion.  Here  was  to  every  Chrisjr.n  eye  from  the  first  the 
turning  point  of  the  world's  evolution ;  and  the  Church's  con- 
fession had  always  put  in  Oie  forj.'ioit  the  "'.  -  •  •,  •  •„  »" 
'under Pontius  Pilate' — sot1  \  Ji «/••>•"? ;iatf>vvpvxfa,vr6s to-t  Llovrtw 
I&A«Tey,  Ign.  Magn.  11  (with  Li^'itfoot's  note)  w  xettpZ  rvis 
•nys/^ovfo-f  n.  II.,  and  the  early  iton^an  Creed,  vov  \<sfl  n.  EL 
trr<x.vpu8ivr»  It  cannot,  then,  be  considered  improbable  that  a 
still  more  definite  dating  by  consuls  or  by  regnal  years  of  the  em- 

'       '«'••»'  i   <.'       V,  '    "  o' 

through  the  obscure  generations  that  intervene,  till  it  could 
come  to  light,  togv  "\  «•  •  .;"  ,".-".*;  i:  d<  i->;i>-n 
primitive,  in  the  •«•  .  »'. -(ti"j  i*  '•'  j 

(n.)  But  do  the    :.'•      i'   r  ,.,:     •'.-   -       i*»  j-.  >n  :"»t   Y>- 
probable  ?  was  there  anythuig  in  the  review  of  authorities  that 
could   claim  to  be  a  date  of  this  sort  for  the  Crucifixion' 
v  "  •  ,Ji  ,.'  -.-  ^  unless  it  were  AD.   29  (con*  /i-.i'p  of  the 
'.  M  ' .  .'   -' .   I      - •?  16  Tib.) ;  for  "?'    :  M"I  i.1    liJ-riJ  1*  id  been 
traditional,  it  could  not  have    '    c      »  '  ,•    o  :«••»',     v,  -,  -    •- 
where  or  other  in  the  ante-Nicene-    •  -     .•  s  •    •.      \  ,  '   .»- 
pc1^     ^  (i1"  " i •.•:»".  discarded)  18  Tib   depended  simply   on 
a  c-    •  >          •    o.    • «'  Johannme  chronology  of  the  Ministry 
with  Lk  31;  Theotecnus,  if  he  real     -    •    >  •   >.  .T    n    ' 
arrived  at  it  by  the  same  process  ;  !    -  '.,  .s  *u  *>  •  '  .«•        i 
on  Phlegon  and  on  his  own  •~*'«~»-    •     ,  •  c    -     ,r   »••     •     • 
phamu-'  •"  ',j.  -1"  -     -  "  ui  it        i      . 
of  all  7»n  •   '<     ,  -"    I,     ,,'SA        •         *  : 
theone      i-     fs  '•  M  '•        '  i-.  to  \M  >   <  "ir  •!,  does  the  evidence 
for  A.D.  29  go  back,  and  how  far  can  it  be  explained  on  other 
hypotheses  than  that  of  the  survival  of  an  independent  and 

i 


.  •  -  -the  consulship,  the  dating  that 
.i  ri-  *  b  .  ',  ..ro  x,  i  •  ,  »  i,1  IT./* ,  '•  '  -.  "nd 
P  0,  i aese,  Hippolytus,  M  •'A-'-«II'"  '  1(''  ij 


<;  . 


1    i   •-,   i  r  i.v      i  ,          "  s  ""  .'      •     « •       -'kl 

Rufus  andKubellio.  *I<  •- 1  JP*"V  i»<^--  ">''  o  i  •  <  •  -ii  'I«'P  n  ' 
the  common  source  c:  -.  !»e  •  s  ;  «  F^  i.c,  a  iri  i  n  n*  I  •• 
indefinitely  earlier.  T  i-»  ;*  •  1*.  ».;  MI  '\t  *  n  tarently 
ignorant  of  the  tradi  'i  '  ,'  •!  -n!  i;ui  I '  fc  M-  -  !  that  it 
\\«»s  uivM.'rsi"\  ^ica'l  *  •'  (,•  i*  •»  L,  or  1  f  ,  •  .»  .  Phlegon 
was  a  i, ( Tihtii",  ni'nl  not  nkciy  10  be  conversant  with  all  that  was 
being  handed  down  within  the  Christian  body. 

B>     "    i  •  -*1       r  .  •  '""     '     '       4    * 

for   -     i  i  ••  .•('•• 
consulship  is  a  secondary  ' 

date  for  the  Passion  in  Clement  and  Ongen),  and  that  that  in 
turn  came  from  Lie  81  ?  Possibly  j  yet  it»  is  surely  not  easy  to 
believe  that  the  evangelist's  synchronism  of  the  commencement 
o: ,  1 1<;  ft  IK  •  -  -  •«  "  i-n  -A  s  '  j.  vi  •  • ,  r  'i  y r  :ir  should  have  been  so 
<w  :i  .  '••",')'•-"!  i  >  i«  . .  \  I'j'l-  ih'-'i  i»eripd,  not  only  before 
(."I  •  -i'-  IJ-  •.'  -p\  1 ;  •„  u  -o  ,  -  i  ,  *•  •  s  Passion.  No  doubt  the 
1\  i'u  i'«;ai  V, "'  »  .'"••  r-  '•  •  •  •  s' '  •  •  '*««•  »  i  «  «-.  i-Q- 
n.  xx.  1,  xxi.  1)  based  '  -  •  w 

of  Chnst,  which  is  really  the  Gospel  reckoning  for  his  age  at 
the  commencement  of  his  Ministry ;  but  even  they  did  not 
leave  out  of  account  the  period  of  John's  sole  ministry. 

It  appears,  then,  not  indeed  certain,  but  possible 
and  even  probable,  that  a  trustworthy  Christian 
tradition  docs  point  to  A.D.  29  and  the  consulate 
of  the  Gemini  as  the  year  of  the  Crucifixion. 

3.  A  brief  review,  finally,  of  the  evidence  for  the 
day  of  the  civil  month. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  witnesses  are  Basilidians  quoted  "by 
Clement  (Strom  i  147,  ed  Potrcr,  p  -105),  ul.o  \anc-l  bnucen 
Phamenoth  25,  Pharmuthi  25,  ar.ci  FbariniUhi  19  [March  '  > 
April  20,  April  14]  To  March  2,">  a  lanrcr  and  ucjg'itier  t?roup 
subscribes :  in  Latin,  'Tert '  adv.  Jvfi.  S,  nunuc 3f rtrtio  tempon- 
lux  paschdB  die  viii  calendarurn  Aynhum;  and  for  a.rf  ^v.i 
kal  Apr.  simply,  the  Libenan  catalogue  of  AD.  354,  Juliui 
Hilananus  De  die,  patchce  xv  (Gallandi,  vni.  748),  Aug.  De  riv 
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sviii.  54,  and  the  Martyrologium  Hfaronymianwm  :  in  Greek,  *# 
sr/>o  I****  *aX«.ySw»  'AxpiMfiuv,  Hippolytus,  Comm.  in  Dan.,  ed". 
Bratke,  p.  19  (so,  too,  the  «  "  •  \.  •  C  "••  *  -  r  -iv.f  •  -v  -  "s 
attached  to  this  day);  Actn  •''/,,  ,  ,»•()•  j  *  ,/  10  ,'u'  i-  ,..:^- 
decimans  m  Epiphanius,  Ha  .-  i  _.•••.  >  ••-  i.«-C,«r»  -  o  i 
(ed  Bened  via.  App.  p.  277)  •,  •  :  o  ,  -,-  -'-or  ->v  *  '.  V>\ 
supported  by  the  Latin  and  Armenian  versions  add  Jj-n*  forty 
Si%»s  jr&ftvTij  ~\*  <.s~'.'.j'  v.  -i',-^  »#',  m  the  ^vvrepot  drnyqf'S  IB" 
corporated  in  il»e  Curoniwi  Paschale,  ed.  Ducange,  pp.  224, 
"~  "  "  "  " 


225 
x.  IS, 
known 


to 


.  . 

vitnessea  :  Lactantius,  JJiv.  inst  iv. 
'  kalendarum  Aprilvwm'  persons 
'.,  nvts  Si  T*)  frpo  "b&xoe.  xa.\a.vduv 

'  Chronicler  (pp.  tit.  p,  221),  rvj  »y 
'    -••••"  "jrther  seen  copies  of  the 
,"'-  v    s'e  his  own  view  is  decided 
"    -'    t*  )  :  ITcer.  1.  1,  «r/ 


-,? 


tyvufASV,  kv  ry  irpa  S&%<x.7pi£v  aj«Aotv§«2V 
'  mwovBtvot,!  ymrttX^^et/uuv  ;  Cf.  Hcer.  li.  23. 
The  first  reflection  suggested  hy  f  »  •>  c-'fnm  is  the  unanimity 
with  which  (apart  from  some  of  .;*<.'  !*.,*•  '.d1  •»!-,)  Christian 
antiquity  attributed  the  Crucifixion  to  a  day  not  later  than 
March  25  ;  the  second,  that  if  a  confusion  between  the  #«<r%o6 
trratvpaftfAov  and  the  irci<r%K  cc.vota'Tci.o'if&ov  be  allowed  for,  the  dates, 
March  23  and  25,  March  18  and  20,  pair  off  with  and  explain  one 

1      "  .--,---   /as  undergtood,  not  of  the  Crucifixion 

"    "  •          March  23  became  the  day  of  the 

Crucifixion  ;  or  by  a  similar  but  converse  process,  March  20 
myl'dx  ir.""-rui(d'~'oru  ,  L  Tcsiirn  .'tiop(u  in  the  Crucifixion 
OP  Much  T>)  10  l!«tj  On:  •  '  ^  OM.  TiiiW  vl.ni.'iating'  the  three 
Basihdian  dates  as  •  •  "  "  MS  Gnostic  fancies,  of  the  two 
pairs  that  alone  ai  •  ,  '  '  '  '  18-20  and  23-25,  March  25 
(TertulHan,  U.ppol..  iiis  \o.->  of  Pilate?  etc.)  has  clearly  older 
and  better  "i-tiiro'i1  '•  ,  is  Vjrcl1  23  (Lactantius,  some  known 
to  Epiphan*r.<-  yv?,s'  ,'',••  t  '  "".  "  =  •  v  ,  \  " 

Acts  of  Pilate  older  i  -  ••  In-    vi         ».  ,  v  -o         '  ,     - 

himself).    But  these  '   .:     ,  •.  ••  •  :  '  -  •  -i  i  _  vv   .. 

•  '  id  very  'sk'.'j.  tno  oro  .->  to  l>c  <  \  »'D  riod  as  a 

•on  of  the  other  ;  but  \.hich  of  u  •  i  -i-  ' 
Tor  i  hat,  <h»y  01  the  two  for  which  authority  is  vastly  pre- 
ponderant, March  25,  Dr.  Salmon  in  an  admirable  article  on 
IT  **V  '•  (T>'tt.  Uhn&t.  JBiogr.  iii.  92&)  looks  upon  that 
w  •  <  •>/',"*•'  r/  Cycle,  published  about  A.D.  221,  as  the  single 
source.  •.  »•  •  «••  •  'usly)  supposes  that 

after  eacl   ,  >••    •  round  to  the  same 

day  of  the  solar  month  again  ;  and  accepting  the  traditional 
date  A.».  29  for  the  Crucifixion,  he  naturally  assumes  that, 
since  the  full  moon  in  AD.  221  did  .....  "r.  "  "" 
the  full  moon  in  A.D.  29,  192  or  8xS  •  »  •  ,  •• 
fallen  on  the  same  day.  '  Actually  this  is  a  week  astray,  the 
true  day  being1  March  18.  We  ar  •  >e-  '  \  ">  t  "TV  -7  that 
whenever  March  25  is  mentioned  as  !  •  <  ;  *>'  '  •  i  .r>-  *•  •  r1  the 
Cycle  of  Hippolytus  is  the  source  of  the  "account/  Yet  this 
theory,  simple  and  attractive  as  it  is,  hardly  satisfies  all  the 
elements  of  the  problem.  It  might  be  possible  to  explain  the 
wide  acceptance  of  March  25  in  both  East  and  West  by  the 
dual  positit  ~  ~~  ~  n  •  "  .1  •  w  jstern  soil  ; 

but'Tert.,'  -si         '       >'  own  Com- 

mentary on  ,  -  !•,!.-       „   ,>f  deducing 

March  23  as  the  day  for  the  Passion  directly  from  March  25  as 
the  day  of  the  full  moon  in  A.D.  221.  For  Tertullian's  Mon- 
tanist  writing  commence  about  A.J>.  200,  ,«  ""  •"  ••  r 

acii  \ity\iiis  ulmoM  at  an  end  by^A-D.  22  ,  :  •        i; 

-  -  .-^  ,1  rkfl  *'•  -  -  iversus  Judceos  is  *  certainly  Tertullian's,  and 

l<  •  -   •       •  still  a  churchman*  (Fuller  m  JDid.  Chubt 

t,  ......  ts  chronology  cannot  be  due  to  the  Paschal 

''„         "  i  •       i     In  the  same  way  IT  y..*    ,*.».'  Fourth  Book 
on  Daniel  *wa-  .  *>rk  •      "     ^'\  *  \   •!       \  «j*    ."•  than  the' 
Chronicle  and  7  ar  •»'  in  ,  v  J.  _"'••>••,'.  c  /    ••,',  ,    392)  ;  and 
as  it,  too,  gives  March  25  for  the  Passion  (from  which  also 
nl  —j  \  «  *.;.  oof»'<  >>  :i    Dec.  25  for  the  Nativity,  see  above,  p.*405a), 
a  hi  .••>»'!  ri'.-oM  it  E  upplied  for  pushing  back  the  origin  of  the 
tr  »-J      M  of  MV.M  ?,">  into  the  2nd  cent 

Genuine,  of  course,   the  tradition  c.r^ioi  I-o,  lv"i:«e,  ?•«= 
P  '"    •     «i      fc       "     the  table  gi  ven  -«•'    •   •••}  -  ••  i1  •'"    WI«M 

!       '       ,•        •  iMislhc  ^i.1,1"!  T  T  »    o  i  'M  \  :    ~\    But 

this  is  exactly  the  d.iy  *-PP>,":.  •:••»  s    '.   .  -i  <!.-"  »  rn,  that, 
namely,  which  was  given  in  copies  Epiphanius  had  seen  of  the 
Acts  of  Pilate.     It  is  true  that  even  in  these  Acts  March  25 
is  supported  (i.)  by  all  existing  MSS  and  versions  ;  (ii.)  by 
those  Quartodecimans  who  regularly  kept  the  Pascha  on 
March   25   on   the  authority  of  the  Acts:  (iii.)  by  pseudo- 
Chrysostom  in  A.D,  387,  who  s.  •••<[»  s  •"  »i  or"  «  •»  1-  -    r"<""l. 
true  on  the  same  authority.    I  .  '.«•  j  os  ,    **    •   •  *  .  •  <    t  :  j'.i  \  '  ) 
18th  is  simply  an  accidental  ••«>:  ,  ]•  -in   I..   •      ,  '  •»-  Fl  I  o  •  n- 
the  kalends  of  April;   but  .:    !*•  -v4-     <  -i  -  >  •  .a1  it  !>•  i   o 
genuine  reading  of  the  Acts,  Ji     ml  .-i  l       .     .    ••:  »»••••  «"il»' 

period,  whether  because  the  '  '•  v  <-  -  \  •  i.  •  •  n  ;l  k  ?•  f»ic 
popular  date,  or  because  the  18th  was  increasingly  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  falling  before  Uic  oqu  *.ov.  \nJ  if  ponuine 
in  the  Acts,  it  is  a  really  curnus  «i-i'l  innnrkable  confirma- 
tion of  a  possible  date  for  the  OuciiiAion,  l<nda;y  >.isan  14  of 
the  year  A  D.  29. 

Dr  Salmon  indeed  savs  (loc.  cit  )  that  '  it  18  ohvious  that  if 
early  trustworthy  tradition  had  preserved  the  day  of  the  solar 
year  on  which  our  Loid  suffered,  the  Church  would  not  have 
perplexed  herselr  with  calculations  of  paschal  full  moons.'  But 
(i  )  not  all  traditions  which  maj--  in  fact  be  true  were  necessarily 
known  to  be  true  to  the  ancients  ;  (ii.)  after  all,  what  the 
Church  was  aiming  at  in  paschal  cycles  was  a  system  for  cal- 


culating beforehand  in  terms  of  the  solar  year  a  day  that  was 
not  solar  but  lunar.  As  pseudo-Chrysostom  luc.»-l:  po/ii*  out 
the  different  data  of  the  chronology  of  the  Ci'v  i\  )ii  wi1: 
not  converge  in  ordinary  years  ;  the  Church  could  only  imitate 
the  season  as  far  as  was  practicable,  combining  elements  from 
the  solar  year  (the  equinox  as  a  first  term  a  quo),  from  the 
lunar  year  (the  full  moon  as  a  second  term  a  quo),  and  from 
tke  week  (Friday).  But  if  the  day  of  the  solar  year  had  been 
considered  alone,  the  full  moon  would  necessarily  have  been 
thrown  over,  and  the  full  moon  was  the  one  point  which  all 
Christians  united  in  treating  as  essential  to  a  proper  paschal 
celebration.* 

It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  to  hold  that  the  solitary  datum 
preserv.  **  "  "~  does  add  a  slight  additional  weight 

to  the  ••••  •    the  Crucifixion  should  be  placed  ois 

Friday       •        *,  \   • 

Conclusion. — To  sum  up  briefly :  the  separate 
results  of  five  lims  ,>"  *  M'  •  *•  y  harmonize  with  one 
another  beyond  VVCM  ;,.'<:•'.',  so  that  each  in  turn 
supplies  fresh  security  to  the  rest.  The  Nativity 
in  B.C.  7-6  ;  the  age  of  our  Lord  at  the  Baptism 
30  years  more  or  less ;  the  Baptism  in  A.r>.  26 
(26-27) ;  the  duration  of  the  Ministry  between  two 
and  three  years  ;  the  Crucifixion  in  A.D.  29  :  these 
five  strands,  weak  no  doubt  in  isolation,  become, 
when  woven  together,  the  strong  ,  '  :\~  .  "" , 
of  a  consistent  chronology  of  the  !  •  ,-•  I 

LiTEEATiniB. — For  all  the  preliminary  chronological  matter 

"•  "  'as  that  "of  this  article,  Ideler, 

•   und  technischen  Chronoloaie* 

2  vols.  1825,  is  still  standard.  O»  >  •  **•  •  •  •<  „-••  •  !.  'I  <  •'. 
to  the  chronology  of  the  life  <('--.(>  •  ".-  •<  .  -i 
perhaps  be  made  of  Wieseler  '•./•'  -  //,>•  '  >r  L  '•  • ;. 
(Eng.  tr.  by  Venables),  and  Ca-;  ,  '  ,r  /  '  "t  i  f'j  '•>  •  .'•" 
(ET.  by  Evans),  The  writer  'of  the  present  article  —  some 
points  of  which  had  been  adumbrated  in  previous  studies  of 
his  own,  Patristic  evidence  and  the  Gospel  Chronology  in  the 
Chwch  Quarteily  Review  for  Jan.  1892,  pp.  390-415,  arid  A 
Paschal  Homily  pnntrd  in  the  Works  of  St.  Chi  ysostom,  in 
Studm  fiibhca,  li  pp  130-1 19,  Oxford,  1890— has  learnt  much, 
and  derived  many  references  in  certain  parts  of  his  work, 
from  three  wntera  (though  with  their  jronci.Ll  roi'c"usions  he 
in  each  case  disagrees):  H.  Browne,  0/\o  *"»  'V*/!///,,  London, 
1844  ,  Hort  on  Jn  64,  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament, 
1881,  App  pp.  77-81 :  and  E.  A.  Lipsius,  Biz  PUatus-Acten, 
Kiel,  1889. 


II.  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

The  Apostolic  Age  may  be  defined,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article,  as  the  period  lying  between 
the  Crucifixion  [A.D.  29,  less  probably  A.D.  30] 
and  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  Outside  these 
limits  lie,  no  doubt,  several  of  the  NT  writings,  for 
the  chronology  of  which  see  the  articles  on  them  ; 
but  NT  history  may  fitly  be  said  to  close  with 
the  great  Him-;: o' -I1'  of  A.D.  70. 

These  li'-i  i11  \is'irs  of  Christian  history  are 
roughly  conterminous  with  the  labours  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  the  principal  documents  con- 
cerned are,  on  the  one  hand,  their  Epistles,  on  the 
other,  the  Acts,  one  half  of  which  book  is  in  effect 
devoted  to  each  of  the  i  u  o  •••  <  i ',  i:  nostles.  But  the 
writings  in  ••  V:i  <-•>  isui  I-1,-  •  on  the  face  of 
them  any  •  <  :,  "i-  <•,.*  system  of  notes  of  time ;  arid 
the  chronology  must  be  based,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  -i  <b  •;  •!  lr"  *  'ii-  as  are  <:ivr-i.  j/r.jiii  nlV  in 
ACT-,  '\.  '»  •• !i  01  Roman  lii^io^,  nrini-  !v  - 

(1)  The  reign  of  Aretas  of  Damascus  (2  Co  II82, 

cf .  Ac  925). 

(2)  The  reign  and  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  i. 

(Acll-28). 

(3)  The  famine  under  Claudius  (Ac  II28'80  1225}. 

(4)  The  pioconsulship    of    Sergius    Paulus   in 

Cy])i  lib  (Ac  137). 

(5)  The"  expulsion  of  the   Jews   from   Rome 

under  Claudius  (Ac  182). 

(6)  The    proconsulship   of    Gallio  i?i  Achaia 

(Aol8»). 


their  vtiffxa,;  (11 )  the  Montoiustb  or  Asia  .Minor,  s«xid  bt-  \  buido- 
Chrvsostom  to  observe  the  14th,  not  of  a  lunar  but  of  the 
'  Asiatic '  solar  month  beginning  on  March  24,  so  that  theii 
vxtrx*.  fell  alwajs  on  Apnl  0. 
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(7)  The  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  and  mar- 
riage of  his  sister  Brasilia  to  Felix  (Ac 


(8)  The  ^rorc-v.loTs'ijps  of  Felix  and  Festus 

(Ac*  2>w  £>  ^L-"--7). 

(9)  The  Days  of  Unleavened  Bread  (Ac  208-7). 
(10)  The  persecution  under  Nero. 

Two  preliminary  notes  may  be  offered  here. 

a.  Imperial  Chronology.—  Augustus  died  Aug.  19,  A.D.  14; 
ITiberius  died  March  16,  A.D.  37  ;  Gams  Caligula  died  Jan.  24, 
A.D.  41;  Claudius  died  Oct.  13,  A.D.  54;  Nero  died  June  9, 

A.D.  68. 

b  Authorities  for  the  Period  outside  NT  TPHters.—  -These  are 
principally  three  :  for  Jewish  affairs,  Josephua  ;  for  Roman, 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  :  and  as  they  are  occasionally  incon- 
sistent with  one  another,  it  is  important  to  define  their  position 
and  opportunities  as  historians,  (i.)  Tacitus,  horn  not  later  and 
probably  not  much  eaylier  than  A.D.  64,  published  his  latest 
work,  the  Annals,  or  history  of  the  empire  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  to  the  death  of  Nero,  at  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign, 
c.  A.D.  115  ;  but  the  work  as  now  preserved  is  imperfect,  being 
deficient  for  the  ten  years  A.D.  37-47,  besides  two  shorter  lacunce 
m  A.D.  30  and  66-68.  The  materials  at  his  command  for  all  at 
least  that  passed  in  Rome  were  ample,  r  •."•>-.'  '  >s  i  1 
tendencies  may  colour  his  version  of  tlu  ;  s  »  r  !  .  >•  i  v>, 
only  to  the  emperors,  but  to  their  ministers  or  favourites. 
"  *  •?  •  •  T  -  —  LrS)  wrote 

•Hadrian, 

probably  about  A.  D.  1201    As  private  J  i     A       •    n    * 
he  may  have  had  access  to  additional  A 

.  "  •  s  •  •"•<"""  "  1  anecdotal  biographies 
•••!.!»  •  '  '  •  i  jrly  history  of  Tacitus. 

(in.)  Josephus,  the  historian  of  Judaism,  was  more  strictly  a 
contemporary  of  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  Church  than 
Suetonius  or  even  Tacitus.  Born  in  A.D.  37-38  and  brought 
up  in  Jerus.,  he  left  that  city  for  three  years'  stay  among 
the  Essenes,  A.D.  53-56,  and  left  Pal.  on  a  mission  to  Rome  in 
A.».  63-64.  His  share  in  the  Jewish  revolt—for  he  commanded 
in  Galilee,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Jotapata—  -did  not  prevent 

«>  '•    v*  i    *  '.     :  •     i  '  •     • 

.'<••  /.  •'  •  ,  •  itten  before  A.D.  79)  and  on  the  Antiquities 
(completed  in  Domitian's  13th  year,  A.D.  93-94)  are  dominated  by 
the  distinct  purpose  of  presenting  himself  and  his  countrymen 
m  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible  to  the  Romans.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  writer  m  Rome  enjoying  imper  '  '  "---TV  o  who 
Jsad  spent  in  Pal.  most  of  the  years  with  «»  <  «  \  s  this 
article  is  concerned,  was  unusually  well  placed  for  ascertaining 
the  facts,  and,  except  where  his  '  tendency  '  has  to  be  discounted, 
his  testimony  cannot  be  dismissed  off-hand  even  when  con- 
fronted with  that  of  Tacitus. 

L  Aretas  at  Damascus.  —  This  Aretas  (the  fourth 
Aretas  in  the  line  of  Nabatoean  kings,  on  which 
dynasty  see  Schurer,  HJP  I.  ii.  348  ff.)  reigned 
within  the  rough  limits  B.C.  9-A.D.  40  ;  the  exact 
dates  are  unknown,  "but  it  is  certain  (a)  that  he 
reigned  over  47  years,  in*oii[>iions  being  extant 
of  his  48th  ;  (p)  that  he  died  &o;uc  where  between 
the  death  of  Tiberius  —  which  brought  to  a  close 
operations  begun  against  him  at  that  emperor's 
order  by  the  legate  of  Syria,  Vitellius  (Ant.  xvm. 
v.  1,  3)  —  and  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
when  his  successor  Abias  is  found  waging  war  on 
Izates  of  Adiabene  (about  A.D.  48  ;  Ant.  XX.  iv.  1). 
But  Damascus  did  not  belong  to  Nabatsea,  and 
was  certainly  under  direct  Roman  administration 
in  A.D,  33-34,  and  in  A.D.  62-63,  for  Damascene 
coins  of  these  years  are  extant  and  bear  the  heads 
of  Tiberius  and  Nero  respectively,  without  any 
such  allusion  to  the  locul  piinoc  n->  was  invariable 
in  the  coins  of  client  «*raie*.  It  must  have  come, 
then,  into  the  hands  of  Aretas  after  A.D.  33-34  j 
if  by  force,  the  empire  would  hardly  have  suffered 
the  Nabataean  line  to  reign  unmolested  till  A.D. 
106  ;  if  by  grant,  the  donor  must  almost  certainly 
have  been,  not  Tiberius,  whose  quarrel  with  Aretas 
has  just  been  mentioned,  but  Caligula,  who,  unlike 
Tiberius  (see  the  instance  of  Ilciod  Philip  in  the 
next  section),  encouraged  the  dependent  prince- 
lings of  the  East.  [The  silence  of  Tacitus  will 
then  admit  of  easy  explanation,  the  Annals  being 
defective  llnoiigl.<n|-  Caligula's  reign.]  In  this 
case,  St.  1'ii  ul  s  '<.<<!  i  pe  from  the  ethnarch  of  the 
city  must  be  placed  not  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  A.D.  37  ;  in  any  case  not  earlier  than  A.D.  34. 

2.  Reign  and  IDeath  of  Herod  Anrippa  /.  —  The 
tetrarchy  of  Herod  Philip  (Lk  3X)  was  on  his 


death,  about  A.D.  33-34,  mcoiporated  by  Tiberius 
into  the  province  of  Syria,  but  'not  many  days' 
after  the  accession  of  Gams  (March  16,  A.D.  37) 
was  conferred  with  the  title  of  king  on  Herod 
Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  was  then  living  in  Eome ;  and 
to  this  territory  the  ( v  !  ,'  • , '  •-•,""  .^  '  pas  was  added 

in  A.D.  39-40,  and T,   ^!  "     i,1,  and  Abilene 

on  Claudius'  accession,  early  in  A.D.  41.  Agrippa 
reigned  altogether,  according  to  BJ,  three  years 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  three  years  over 
the  tetrarchies,  according  to  Ant,9  four  years 
under  Gains,— three  over  Philip's  tetrarchy  and 
the  fourth  over  Antipas'  as  well, — and  three  under 
Claudius  over  all  Pal.,  the  year  of  his  death  being 
*  the  7th  of  his  reign  and  54th  of  his  life.'  The  dis« 
crepancy  concerns  Gams'  reign  only  (Ant.,  the  later 
and  fuller  work,  appears  the  more  accurate),  and 
'  three  years '  under  Claudius  are  common  to  both 
accounts.  But  Ant.,  as  has  just  been  said,  also 
speaks  of  'the  7th  year,'  which  (reckoned  from  the 
spring  of  A.D.  37)  suggests  A.D.  43-44  rather  than 
44  simply.  Against  this,  however,  may  be  set 
the  evidence  of  Agrippa's  coinage,  which  appar- 
ently goes  on  to  a  9th  year ;  *  for  even  if,  as  is 
likely  enough,  the  Jewish  kings  commenced  a 
fresh  year  on  the  1st  of  Nisan  following  their 
accession, t  the  9th  year  cannot  possibly  have 
begun  before  Nisan  1,  A.D.  44,  and  even  then 
only  if  the  original  grant  from  Caligula  preceded 
Nisan  1,  A.D.  37,  so  that  Agrippa's  second  year 
may  have  begun  on  that  day.  The  coinage  reck- 
<):>>£:  by  *l-flf  would  suggest  rather  A.D.  45  than 
1 .- ;  .!<•-',  [)  :r.«*  would  be  compatible  with  the  latter 
part  of  A.D.  43 ;  the  two  in  combination  are  most 
easily  reconciled  by  a  date  in  A.D.  44  after  Nisan 
(BJ  II.  xi.  6;  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6,  vi  10,  vii.  2, 
XIX.  v.  1,  viii.  2). 

3.  The  Famine  under  Claudius. — On  Agrippa'a 
death  Judsea  is  made  again  into  a  procuratorship 
under  Cuspius  Fadus.  He  intervenes  in  a  quarrel 
between  the  Jews  of  Persea  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  seizes  and  executes  the  brigand  leader 
Tholomseus,  and  from  that  time  forward  keeps 
Judsea  clear  of  similar  disturbances ;  then  (r&re) 
enters  on  a  dispute  with  the  authorities  at  Jerus. 
over  the  custody  of  the  high  -  priestly  robes.  J 
'About  this  time,'  icard.  TOVTOV  rbv  Kaipbv,  Helena, 
queen  of  Adiabene,  and  her  son  Izates  become  con- 
verts to  Judaism ;  the  story  and  antecedent  circum- 
stances are  related  at  length,  and  it  is  added  that 
Helena,  seeing  that  their  kingdom  was  at  peace  and 
her  son  envied  even  by  foreigners  for  the  divine  pro- 
tection he  cni<m  <1,  desired  to  go  up  to  the  temple 
at  Jerus.,  whilo'T/siie?  made  great  preparations  oi 
ts  to  be  offered  there.  Her  arrival  was  pecu- 
rly well-timed,  for  famine  was  raging  c  at  that 
moment,'  /card  rov  Kaipbv  tK&vav,  But  Josephus 
does  not  say  that  all  this  happened  under  Fadus. 
On  the  contrary,  having  digressed  to  relate  what 

*  See  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  ed.  2  (1881),  p.  130.    The 
ascription  of  these  coins  to  TTorxl    \JTI.  ••>'!  !'         TIIO-- " 
de  Saulcy,  however,  thinks  th-  u  J  \*  -n    ••_•<-    rid  Mu»i  ,  i 
-!•« , "».- '  c-    i   Mjr*  i ,  i  P,  ^'..\  i  sn'  i-<  i  'i  i  '•  -s  coins  uiemseivea.    Jtiui 

i  >  '  ( ,•  r  '  pt"-  n  'i>  ••«'  ''I  ei«i,  h<  figure  is  quite  certain, 
a.  s  ,:»  K  •  i  ;••  .uti  no  rla-on  owpi  the  chronological  difficulty 

,:    .  >ul»t  rig  i  'on. 

f  *«  «  \\\t  0  n -i-ii  of  Ifc^xVn.  li.'h'tate  Rosh'hashanah  or 
the  Aew  >ear,  lol.  2a:  *0ur  rauois  teach  that  a  kmgr  who 
ascends  the  throne  on  the  29th  Adar  has  completed  a  year 
as  soon  as  he  reaches  Nisan  1.* 

J  Tho  tmperor's  answer  to  the  deputation  sonc  to  Rome  on 
th.s  su)]ociudatedm  the  coxibuMiip  or  llufus  and  Pompoms 
Silvan.ib;  and  it  tnoae  were,  as  js  jrcr.orally  assumed,  eonmfa 
sir>f<ti  of  A  D.  45,  the  loucr  will  fall  bomiwhcic  aitor  the  carlv 
months  or  that  yjar.  [Older  editor*  road  vpo  vtcffifw  xa/.yi2>*v 
'Iti^/i&v,  but  tho  latter  word  ]s  suuplv  a  reiranblation  of  fufn 
m  tho  mfriior  Latin  SLSS  ;  ^"us(  oiii.ts  u,  and  ivarks  a  lacuna  ] 
But  to  date  Li  other  than  tue  consuls  or<ii/,ani  \ioiild  he  so 
unusual,  if  nol  unexampled,  llmt  ^iipc  c.iali>  m  tho  absence  ol 
any  other  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  particular  mu/ectt) 
the  genuineness  of  the  lettei  must  be  considered  do  ibtful 
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was  cosi.eim)oia:y  with  Fadus,  namely,  the  con- 
version of  Helena  and  Izates,  he  continues  the 
digression  through  the  long  chapters  XX,  ii.  iii.  iv., 
bringing  the  history  of  Adiabene  down  to  a  point 
much  later  even  than  this  visit:  and  then,  after 
returning  to  Fadus  and  recording  the  revolt  and 
death  of  Theudas  under  him,  he  goc->  on  to  &ay 
that  his  successor  was  Tiberius  A  i  ex  under,  'in 
whose  time  it  chanced  that  the  great  famine  in 
Judaea  occurred  in  which '  Helena  acted  so  gener- 
ously. After  Alexander,  of  whom  nothing  fuither 
is  related  except  the  execution  of  the  sons  of 
Judas  the  Galilean,  Cumanus  comes  as  the  new 
procurator ;  in  the  8th  year  of  Claudius  [A.D.  48], 
Herod  king  of  Chalcis  dies.  These  two  last  events 
are  reversed  in  B  J :  *  after  Herod  of  Chalcis'  death 
C".  '  »V.i-;v  i1- V-\!M;.II'H.  'o  :lu- younger  Agrippa, 
,.!•<.  Ts  i:1,",!1.1  -  -•  •  i-  •  «N  A'«  \:*-'(.'  \*  Both  accounts, 
in  fact,  treat  the  two  changes  as  practically  sim- 
ultaneous, so  that  Josephus  certainly  places 
Cumanus'  arrival  in  A.D.  48.  Thus  the  whole 
tenure  of  both  Fadus  and  Alexander  falls  within 
the  limits  of  the  years  44-48  A.D,  j  and  since  the 
bulk  of  the  events  recorded  under  the  former  is 
considerably  the  greater,  Alexander  cannot  have 
arrived  before,  say,  the  spring  of  A.  p.  46.  This 
is  the  terminus  a  quo  for  Helena's  visit;  and  as 
Helena  had  »iot  ;i]>;«Ji!o.i!l\  heard  of  the  famine 
before  she  JM:I\<  i,  H  i-  ilio  terminus  a  quo  for 
the  famine  also,  while  Josephus'  language  leaves 
no  doubt  that  fthe  great  famine'  ran  its  whole 
course  under  the  same  governor.  It  is  theiefore 
possible  that  it  should  be  placed,  or  placed  partly, 
m  A.D.  47?  it  is  certain  that  even  the  earlier  part 
of  the  crisis  cannot  be  placed  before  A.D.  46  (Ant. 
XX.  i.  1,  2,  ii.  1,  5,  y.  1,  2 ;  BJ II.  xii.  1). 

4.  The  P.      ;•••*",'  f  'Sergius  Paulus  in  Cyprus. 
— The  name  ot  this  governor  has  been  found  in 
a  Cypriote  inscription  M  Hati\ov  [fo&tyirdrov  *in 
Paulus'  proconsulship,'  but  unfortunately  without 
any    ..  i- "•  •• 'i    !i  which  would  fix  the  year.     On 
the  «»'.-!    !•:  :••-.  a  dedication  to  Claudius  in  the 
name  of  the  city^  of  Curium  in  Cyprus  by  the 
proconsul  L.  Annius  Bassus,  *in  accordance  with 
a  decision  pi  e\  iou-.lv  taken  by  the  proconsul  Julius 
Cordus/  i&  signed  *  -n  the  12th  year/  i.e.  of  the 
emperor,  A.D.  52.    Cordus'  tenure,  if,  as  seems  to 
bo  implied,  he  was  Bassus'  immediate  predecessor, 
will  cover  the  year  51,  so  that  in  neither  of  those 
two  years  can  place  be  found  for  Paulus.     (Ces- 
nola,  Cyprus,  p.  425;  Boeckh,  GIG  2632.) 

5.  The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  under 
Claudius  is  recorded  in  Suetonius  (Claudius  25), 
ludc&os  impulsore  Chresto^  assidue   tumultuantes 
Roma  expulit ;  but  as  this  writer's  method  is  to 
group  together  the  events  in  any  one  reign  of 
similar  character — in  this  case  dealings  with  the 
provincials — no  suggestion  of  a  date  is  given  at 
all.    Tacitus,  whose  Annals,  however,  are  extant 
during  the  last  seven  years  only  of  Claudius'  reign, 
A.D.  47-54,  says  nothing  of  the  Jews,  though  he 
mentions,  under  A.D.  52,  the  expulsion  of  the 
a^ii«)1(^ei>  from  Italy,  a  measure  at  once  *  cruel 
and   ineffective.3     Orosius,   A,D.   417   (Hist.   VII. 
vi.  15),  is  the  earliest  authority  to  give  a  date, 
Claudius  IX,  = A.D.  49,  quoting  i  t  as  from  Josephus  j 
but,  in  fact,  Josephus  is  as  silent  as  Tacitus,  not 
about  the  date  only,  but  about  the  whole  matter. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  Orosius 
had  access  to  Josephus  direct;   the  only  other 
reference  to  him  (TO.  ix.  7)  appears  to  be  repeated 
from  Jerome's  Chronicle.   It  must  therefore  remain 
uncertain  whether  or  not  Orosius*  source  in  this 
case  is  trustworthy.    [Ramsay  (St.  Paul,  p.  68) 
supposes  that  all  Orosius'  dates  for  events  under 
Claudius  a,re  a  year  too  early  (as  might  easily 
be  the  case  if,  for  instance,  he  was  copying  a 
chronicler  like  Eusebius,  whose  1st  of  Claudius 
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began,  not  in  Jan  ,  but  in  Sept.  A.D.  41  ;  see  below, 
No.  8.  a),  so  that  this  expulsion  would  then  rather 
belong  to  A.D.  50.] 

6.  The  Proconsulship  of  Gallic  in  Achaia  must 
fall  after  A.D.   44,  in  which  year  (Dio  Cassius, 
Ix.  24)  this  province,  taken  by  Tiberius  in  A.D.  15 
into  his  own  hands,  and  ruled  thenceforward  by 
legati  proprc&tore  (dmcrrpdr^oi),  was  restored  to 
the  control  of  the  senate,  and  to  administration  by 
proconsuls  (MJJWQ.TOL).    Further,  if   G-allio  so  far 
shared  the  disgrace  of  his  famous  brother  Seneca 
—who  was  only  recalled  in  A.D.  49  (Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  8)  from  an  exile  that  had  lasted  about  eight 
years — that  he  would  have  been  passed  over  while 
it  lasted,  then  the  terminus  a  quo  is  not  44  but 
49,  or  rather,  since  the  proconsuls  entered  on  their 
provincial  yovciii'iionts  early  in  the  year,  A.D.  50. 
At  the  s?aipc  till  10,  iho  distinction  between  tha 
method  of  appointment  to  imperial  and  to  sena- 
torian  provinces  was  just  this,  that  the  emperor 
was  quite  unfettered  in  his  choice,  while,  in  the 
other  case,  all  ex-holders  of  offices  in  Borne,  ex-con- 
suls and  ex-prsetors,  succeeded  naturally  to  sena- 
torian  governorships;  Dio,  for  instance  (loc*  cit*.}> 
describes  this  very  change  as  one  from  selection  to 
lot :   rJ?z>    5£  'Axafotv     nal    rty     MctKedovtav     alperdis 
&px,ov<riv  ^|  oCirep  6  Ti/S^ptos  %>£e  5i£0/^pu$  dirt-duxey  o 
KXatf&os  rare  r$  Kkfipq.    Still,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  candidates   obnoxious   to   the   government 
either  did  not  stand  at  all,  or  were  unsuccessful 
by  ^iin'i.M'MK'iK  at  the  balloting.    Gallio,  then, 
entered  on  otfice  in  Achaia  certainly  not  before 
A.D.  44,  and  probably  not  before  49,  or  even  50.* 

7.  The  Reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Mar- 
riage of  Drusilla  to  Felix. — This  Agrippa,  son  of 
Herod   Agrippa   I.,    at    his   father's   death  was 
thought  too  young  to  succeed ;  but  on  the  death 
of  another  Herod,  his  uncle,  king  of  Chalcis,  in 
the  8th  year  of  Claudius  (A.D.  48),  he  obtained  that 
K  '* , '. .  .   ;>".  from  which  he  was  transferred  after 
•    •  ,     :    .'  d  (O'Mj.l-  J<Vi  his  12th  year,  i.e.  about 
the  beginning  01   *.  T>.  «>.'».  to  the  two  tetrarchies  of 
Philip  and  Lysanias,  i.e.  the  northern  pait   of 
Palestine.    On  this  accession  to  new  dignity  he 
bestowed  his  sister  Drusilla  in  marriage  on  Azizus 
of  Emesa,  a  husband  whom,  not  long  after,  /ter'  oi5 
vo\ifv  xpfow*  she  deserted   for  the  Roman  pro- 
curator Felix.     Thus,  if  Josephus'  order  of  events 
is  correct,  St.  Paul's  m-f.<r.T.ri(ki  before  Felix  and 
Drusilla,  which  was  ,\\ ,  01.  l>-.    i:ot  very  long  after. 
Pentecost  ( Ac  2016241-24),  cannot  fall  in  A.D.  53,  but 
at  earliest  in  A.D.  54  (Ant.  XX.  v.  2,  vii.  1,  2). 
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mentioned  pp-r  .u:1 
48),  are  relate!  i  i 
1-3,  more  bri<  Ii  I  A  I',  ...'i:- 
writers,  while  consistent 
Cumanus,  differ  seriously  in  i «  ;T.  s  -1  •  o  Felix,  Both 
agree  that  troubles  broke  01:.^  i>-  r.\  -i  the  Gali- 
leans and  Samaritans,  originating,  says  Josephus, 
in  an  assault  on  Galileans  travelling  up  to  Jeris. 
for  one  of  the  feasts.  Both  agree  that  the  Komajn 
soldiery  intervened;  that  the  quarrel  was  taken 
Lefoio  Quad  i  atus,  legate  of  Syria,  who  in\  v*i  ijia'  ed 
rlioiceponsibility  of  thoBoman  official**  JOT  rlicir 
conduob  in  relation  to  it;  and  that  the  ultimate 
result  was  the  deposition  of  Cumanus.  Both  agree 
further  on  the  date  ;  for  Tacitus  records  the  pro- 
ceedings under  A.D.  32,  Josephus  mentions  the 
recall  of  Cumanus  immediately  before  the  notice 
of  the  completion  of  C  laiulins*  12th  j  far,  Jan.  A,D. 
53.  On  the  other  hand,  Josephus,  throughout  the 

*  See  also  Ramsay,  Expositor,  March  1897,  p.  206 :  Seneca 
addressed  his  de  Ira,  to  his  brother,  not  under  the  adoptive  name 
Gallio,  but  under  the  name  Novatua ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  he 
wrote  this  treatise  after  his  return  from  exile,  it  follows  that  hw 
brother's  adoption, 'i  if!  -  1  -•,<]  i  r  ,«;.  -  •••  in,  n>  .0  •>  p-wjo-  -  i 
ship  under  the  name  v>,V,'  o,  'U  .-  a  10  be  riul  oari.i  r  t'jiii  .\.i>  r» 
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story,  speaks  of  Cumanus  as  the  only  governor, 
whether  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  or  Judaea.  Tacitus 
gives  Cumanus  in  Galilee  and  Felix  in  Samaria 
co-ordinate  jurisdiction;  which  of  them  ruled  Judsea 
proper  is  not  said  hy  him  in  so  many  words  (by  his 
authority  perhaps  not  at  all),  but  he  apparently 
assumes  it  to  be  Felix,  whom  he  introduces  as 
iampridem  ludcece  impositus.  Thus  in  Josephus, 
Cumanus  is  the  only  procurator  arraigned  before 
Quadratus,  and  even  he  is  sent  off  to  the  imperial 
tribunal ;  in  Tacitus,  Cumanus  and  Felix  are 
equally  involved  ;  but  since  Felix  was  brother  to 
Pallas,  the  emperor's  favourite  and  minister,  the 
legate,  to  avoid  having  to  condemn  him,  puts  him 
on  to  the  commission  for  the  trial  of  his  partner  in 
guilt,  who  is  condemned  then  and  there  for  the 
crimes  of  both. 

How  are  these  divergences  to  be  reconciled?  The  answer  is 
not  with  .  "  bearing  on  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's 
life ;  see  K  •  6.  Let  it  "be  conceded,  then,  to  Tacitus, 

that  Felix  must  have  been  holding  some  position  in  Samaria  of 
i  ""'••  •  \  '  •,  '"  him  as  one  of  the  tmfaces  for  Cumanus' 
N  "  '  ,  <  ,  is  warranted  by  Josephus'  statement, 
that  the  high  priest  Jonathan  was  continually  urging  good 
government  on  Felix  when  procurator, '  lest  he  himself  should 
incur  blame  before  the  populace  for  having  requested  his 
appointment  from  the  emperor*  {Ant.  xx.  vui.  5),  a  request 
which  was  more  natural  if  Felix  were  already  known  in  Palestine, 
Some  of  the  best  modern  •  ."  -""  ,".•,•'' 

vinces,  Eng.  tr.  u.  202 ;  Rar  •     :        .  •    .    ,,         >.       •      , 

further  still.     But  Josept        '         »       i«  •  i    «.< 

account  of  the  history  of  his  own  country  during  his  own  life- 
time ;  and  to  him  it  must  be  conceded  in  turn  that  Cumanus' 
rule  certainly  included  Judaea  (in  the  nono!-*1  -H-')  with 
Jems.,  and  that  Felix  was  probably  only  a  ^  '  »r '  ':r«  o"  his 
in  Samaria.  Prejudice  against  so  near  a  relation  of  Pallas  made 
it  easy  for  Tacitus  or  his  authority  to  project  back  on  to  the 
earlier  years  of  Felix'  residence  something  of  the  position,  and 
a  share  of  the  misdeeds,  of  his  later  procuratorship. 

A  third  authority  for  the  dates  of  Felix'  tenure 
is  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius — the  Armenian  VS, 
with  some  MSS  of  Jerome's  tr. ,  placing  his  arrival 
in  the  llth  year  of  Claudius,  the  other  Lat.  MSS 
in  the  10th.  [In  the  Bodleian  MS  of  the  Jerome, 
this  note  commences  in  the  second  of  the  two  lines 
given  to  the  10th  year,  is  continued  through  the 
two  lines  of  the  llth  year,  and  ends  in  the  first 
line  of  the  12th.]  But  how  are  these  imperial 
years  reckoned? 

So  muchM"*!11 1  i«  'a*'1  1-  TT  -"n^WY  !',•"'••  -X  m>  2fM  137) 
on  Eusebiu  uu  'c  ",  •  •  s  •  i  >  i  :  ••  (  .  "  .  -r  -i  be 
:"  "•:'•>  "  1  Both  Harnack"  himself  (t&.  p.  234) 

.    i  .  «    '  *• .  Essays,  p.  223,  n.  2 ;  but  this  essay 

is  a -i  old  d".  A  i>  l&Vti  assume  a  reckoning  in  the  case  of  each 
emperor  from  his  own  accession-day.  But  it  is  in  the  last 
degree  unlikely  that  a  chronicle,  where  every  year  is  reckoned 
oo1!  •  .-,• -"\  '.( •,  \;  i, } ;  -ii,  -'i  -V  i '  riM1  »n  it", p.ir.l  <  1  <v  ,n,  • 
o*  ,'P  »  T  ;  .  \n.irs  n  «•  ~  •  i.i  •  ( i|  .,  ;i.!i  <v»apcj  nj,  ,  »i'i<!  f  I  t1,- 
ihougii  lie  leigned  uuee  inonuna  oi  a  3rd  year  (June  79-aept 
81  A.D.),  or  Trajan,  though  he  reigned  six  months  of  a  20th  year 
(Jan.  98-Au?.  117  A.D.),  are  yet  allotted  only  two  and  nineteen 
years  respectively,  it  seems  clear  that,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  imperial  years  are  manipulated  into  accord  with  the  more 

fl\    1  I.  PI     '»    I  »     i        Cl      1WO  '!  V-    CIS-.ir  li>l..u,.|. 

(,  )  v.n  .0  (!  i  r  •>,  s  s  fix  .  b  si"\  wi,',  r''  n  .s  natural  to 
th-iic  f  tit  of  J.IM  1,  (lie  con  nvneemenr  of  the  Roman  consular 
je.ir  Hit  Ej«.fbi".»«  was  an  !  :ib;orn  and  in  the  East  the  year 
was  all  buc  universally  commenced  about  September.  The 
Jewish  civil  year  i  *  ."  i  .  the  old  Attic  lunar  year 
in  July;  the  ol<:  i  «  i  '  year  in  October;  the 

calendars  of  Asia  Minor  in  imperial  times  used  the  Macedonian 
months  made  into  a  solar  year,  commencing  Sept.  23;  the 
similar  calendar  of  Syria  used  the  same  months  in  the  same  way, 
only  that  each  month  was  pushed  down  one  place,  so  that  the 
year  prebvrnnV1.  bcL'iin  at  the  end  of  October;  the  Alexandrian 
year  on  Arir.  i:1);  ihe  era  of  Alexander  or  the  Greeks  was 
reckoned  from  Sept  B  c.  312 ;  the  Inductions,  an  invention  of 
Eusebius'  own  dav,  were  counted,  certainly  from  September, 
probably  from  Sept.  A.D.  3L2.  The  strong:  presumption  that 
Eusebivs  ".  " "  :  "  "  "•'.»."  tin's  mass  of  usage  is  re- 

inforced b,  .  .  parallel,  year  by  j  ear,  to 

his  own  years  of  Abiaham,  for  the  Olympiads  began  in  July,  and 
a  year  that  began  on  Jan  1  must  be  out  of  reckoning  with  an 
Olympiad  year  for  either  its  Cibi;  or  last  six  months. 

(11.)  Granted,  then,  that  eac>i  riiis.eb.an  year  began  in  the 
September  of  a  Julian  vear,  can  that  Jnl.un  vear  be  uoriclusi\  eh 
fixed?  Xow,  the  starting-point  of  Ihe  Olympiads  is  known  to  be 
July  of  the  Julian  year  B  c  776,  if,  therefore,  a  fixed  relation 
is  established  between  Eusebian  years  of  Abraham  and  Olym- 
piads, a  fixed  relation  between  Eusebian  and  Julian  years 
follows.  Unfortunately,  the  two  versions  of  the  Chronicle  differ 


by  one  year  as  to  which  year  of  Abraham  i-  ]>  •;/"  ^  o  Ol  1. 1, 
the  Armenian  if^'Pir  /l/*n.  Abr.  1240,  »;••<)  u»  .'"I,  and  so 
•T-^ii'ii  T  ii  !i>ro«K  is  the  more  trustworthy  is  now, 
1  i  .•».•«'  !i.!>  •  •  -  o*  Hort  and  T  :,.-:  . '(  o.  r,.-r  ,'i!1  -« <i  even  by 
scholars  who  had  pinned  their  f.  •  ;«>  •  v  V  i  ( v  i-i(so,  e.g,t 
Harnack,  Chronologie,  p  113  ff  ) ;  and  m  this  particular  case  two 
synchronisms  of  years  of  Tiberius  with  the  Olympiads,  the  one 
<:in  •  .  11 ',  ••  •  »'"(V  In  i"  o  r/i.  »,  .  *  (,Tv  ,<)•••  ),  -.ad  repeated  in 
!,L  '"•'*;•  •"  :.••  o  "  -  .  ,-  i  ••  .  ;•  )  i  .  other  given  ii? 
•S>  •  •.'  u  •  :  "  ("  .  \  o"  (.  i»  i  .'  "o  •  <  •«'  ihe  Armenian), 
clench  the  proof.  In  the  first  case  Tib.  15  is  said  to  coincide 
with  01.  201,  or  more  fully  in  the  P-  o  P.t  -,  „'»  ,vith  01.  201.  4. 
Now,  in  the  Chronicle  itself  Tib.  ».">  \  n  ^:".  (Jerome  and 
Armenian)=01,  201.  4  Jerome,  but  01.  202.  1  Arm.  In  the 
second  case  the  date  for  the  Crucifixion  is  supported  by  appeal 
to  Phlegon's  date,  01.  202.  4.  Now,  Tiberius  19  (which  is  un- 
questionably *",  *  '  ':  for  the  Passion,  see  previous  art. 
p.  413a)=:Abr.  •  ,,  •  and  Ann.)=01.  202  4  Jerome, 
01  203  1  Arm.  Clearly,  then,  the  parallelism  of  the  columns 
is  right  in  Jerome,  wrong1  in  the  Armenian. 

It  follows  from  this  investigation  that,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  Tiberius  1  =  O1.  198.  2  (Jerome) 
=  Sept.  A.D.  14  to  Sept.  A.D.  15;  Grams  1  =  O1.  204.  1 
f  Joicme)-Sei>i.  37-Sept.  38  A.D.  ;  Claudius  1  =  01. 
205.  l(Jerome)=Sept.  41-Sept.  42  A.D.;  Nero  1=01. 
208.  3  (Jerome) = Sept.  55-Sept.  56  A.D.  As  the  true 
accession-days  of  tnese  four  emperors  were  Aug. 
19,  A.D.  14 ;  Mar.  16,  A.B.  37 ;  Jan.  24,  A.D.  41 ; 
Oct.  13,  A.D.  54,  an  entirely  consistent  result  is 
obtained,  namely,  that  Eusebius  commences  the  1st 
regnal  year  of  each  emperor  in  the  September  next 
after  his  accession,  w  hen,  therefore,  he  puts  the 
arrival  of  Felix  in  Claudius  11,  he  means  not  (as 
Harnack  says)  Jan.  51  to  Jan.  52,  but  Sept.  51  to 
Sept.  52,  and  his  evidence,  instead  of  contradict- 
ing, comes  into  line  with  that  of  Tacitus  and 
Josephus. 

6.  The  Departure  of  Felix  and  Arrival  of 
Festus. — The  chronology  of  so  large  a  period  of 
St.  Paul's  apostleship  can  be  reckoned  without 
difficulty  backwards  and  forwards  from  his  im- 
prisonment at  Caesarea,  that  this  date  of  Felix' 
recall  becomes  the  most  important  of  the  series  of 
>y.M<']iioni»:ii*  that  have  been  under  discussion. 
V  ei  uhere  is  none  about  which  opinions  vary  more 
widely,  years  so  far  apart  as  A.D.  55  and  61  being 
preferred  by  different  enquirers;  what  may  be 
called  the  received  chronology  (Wieseler,  Chron. 
des  apost.  Zeitalters,  pp.  66-99  ;  Lightf oot,  Biblical 
Essays,  pp.  217-220  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  n.  182,  and 
the  bibliography  there  given)  assigning  it  to  A.D. 
(61  or)  60,  but  not  earlier,  while  a  few  older 
writers,  reinforced  now  by  Harnack  (o.c.  p.  233 if.), 
push  it  back  to  quite  the  beginning  of  Nero's 
reign,  A.D.  55  or  56.  Blass  (Acta  Ap.  pp.  21-24) 
leaves  the  question  open,  but  is,  on  tne  whole, 
against  the  '  received  view ;  Ramsay  (see  No.  9, 
below)  modifies  the  latter  by  one  year,  to  A.D.  59. 

(i.)  Aici'ifrt  *nttiff,r  the  later  date,  A.D.  60  or  61, 

a.  St.  Paul  an  ihe  time  of  his  arrest,  two  years 
before  Felix*  recall,  addresses  him  as  *  for  many 
years  past  a  judge  of  this  nation,*  &c  TroXXwv  tr&v 
tivra  Kpirtyv  r<£  £0m  rotfry  (Ac  2410-27),>  a  phrase 
which  it  is  said  cannot  mean  less  than  six  or  seven 
years'  procuratorship,  Le.  from  52  to  58  or  &&  A.D. 
But  it  has  just  been  shown  from  Tacitus  that 
Felix  had  been  in  Samaria  before  he  came  into 
office  in  Judaea;  and  since  St.  Paul's  purpose  is 
naturally  to  press  all  that  could  truly  be  said  of 
Felix'  cxpciKuco,  he  would  not  too  minutely 
dMinrruitJi  boU\een  his  present  position  as  pro- 
curator and  hi-  | -rex  ions  jio*It  :on  as  a  subordinate. 
The  fry  iro\\d  me  iho'cfuic  to  be  reckoned  from 
an  indeterminate  point  previous  to  A.D.  52,  and  no 
certain  deduction  of  any  sort  can  be  drawn  about 
them. 

p.  Josephus,  after  the  mention  of  Nero's  acces- 
sion, records  as  all  happening  under  Felix:  the 
death  of  Azizus,  king  of  Eniesa;  the  succession 
of  Aristobulus  in  Chalcis,  and  readjustment  of 
the  dominions  of  the  younger  Agrippa ;  the 
jealousy  between  Felix  and  the  high  priest 
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Jonathan,  *'\»:  V  •<*;:>  of  terror  which,  after 
Jonathan's  gi-»ji»— I:IH:KH  ,  prevailed  at  each  of  the 
feasts ;  the  appearance  of  various  robber  chiefs  or 
impostors,  especially  a  certain  Egyptian  j  and 
lastly,  the  *  great  quarrel '  between  the  Jewish  and 
Syrian  inhabitants  of  Coesarea  (Ant.  XX.  viii.  4-8). 
Now,  this  long  succession  of  incidents  cannot,  it  is 
said,  be  brought  within  less  than  five  or  six  years, 
i.e.  from  Oct.  54,  Nero's  accession,  to  60  A.D., 
especially  as  the  rising  of  the  Egyptian  was  already 
*  before  these  days3  (Ac  2188)  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  arrest,  two  years  from  the  end  of  Felix' 
tenure.  But  two  considerations  deprive  this  line 
of  argument  of  a  good  deal  of  its  f 01  ce. 

(1)  Josepims  naturally  groups  together  all  he  has  to  say 
about  Pal.  under  Felix.    That  he  does  this  after  Nero's  acces- 
sion, means  that  he  coaceived,  not  that  the  ••   \   •  -•   (  o"  •*• 
described  began  only  then  to  be  true,  bi     ,     •      .  i.    . 
mam  part  of  Felix'  ^o\cniiM"it.  n  «<!  MM  r*iost  striking  events, 
belonged  to  the  ru  w  re  •/  J ,  and    i!  ^,  if  'V  x*  p1  o'*untor=ihip 
began  in  A.D.  52,  con  ci  t  '„.  !\  IK*  t'v  cv-o  so  lo1  JT  as  il  (  wkd  not 
earlier  than  AD.  57  or  58.    Exact  information  about  ihe  latter 
date  Josephua  obviously  did  not  possess,  or  he  would,  as  in 
other  cases,  have  given  it. 

(2)  The  various  events  described  were  not  necessarily  succes- 
sive     The  political  arrangements  in  Galilee  or  Chalcis,  the 
growing  disorder  in  ,"  •  ^ 

been  in  progress  at  (  .  •• 

"~  '  '        *      "•••"!»    time  of  a  series  of 

&  « •  0  ion  of  the  decep- 

tions practised  on  the  highly  -wrought  minds  of  the  populace  by 
ni'iiK'lo-inoMtrc  rs  of  all  sorts;  for  whereas  the  rest  led  their 
fo\o'uii  o.i  riro  the  wilderness  with  the  promise  of  signs  and 
wonders,  'a  fellow  from  P"  «  «1»  >  u  this  time,'  *»*«,  lov™  rov 
tcacipif,  gave  rendezvous  •  >•  n1  ^h  of  Olives,  that  from  thence 
he  might  show  how  the  wails  of  Jerus.  should  fall  down  at  his 
bidding.  At  the  same  time,  if  this  rising  is  to  be  placed  under 
Nero  at  all,  then  St.  Paul's  arrest  cannot  fall  before  Pentecost 
66,  or  rather,  if  the  full  natural  meaning  is  to  be  given  to  the 
words  *f>6  ro*r*n  ra~»  ~.u.u>Z>,  before  Pentecost  56,  and  Felix* 
recall  before  the  summer  of  5',*  or  rather  68  A.D. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  iMjMn-crit-  used 
to  support  the  'received5  date,  *.  i>.  i,'i,  nill  not 
tear  tne  whole  weight  placed  on  them,  but  that, 
eo  far  as  they  go,  they  do  suggest  a  year  not 
earlier  than  A.r».  58,  or  at  any  rate  than  57.  The 
arguments  used  on  the  other  side  must  now, 
in  turn,  be  subjected  to  examination. 

(ii*)  ArquMtMts  for  an  early  date,  A.D.  56  or  56. 

o.  Eusebius'  Chronicle  places  Festus'  arrival  in 
Nero  2,  i.e.  according  to  Harnack,  in  the  year 
Oct.  55-Oct.  56  A.D. ;  and  Eusebius*  chronology  of 
the  procurators  is  probably  derived  from  Julius 
Africanus  (A.D.  220),  -who,  whether  through  the 
Jewish  kings  of  Josephus'  contemporary,  Justus 
of  Tiberias,*  or  through  personal  enquiry  (for  he 
lived  in  Palestine),  had  excellent  opportunities 
of  arriving  at  the  facts.  But,  again,  a  twofold 
answer  may  be  given.  (1)  In  any  case  Eusebius' 
true  date  for  Festus  is  Nero  2= Sept.  56-Sept.  57 
A.D.,  see  above,  p.  418b.  (2)  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  chroniclers  were  tempted  to  invent 
dates  for  all  undated  events  of  historical  interest ; 
and  as  Festus'  connexion  with  St.  Paul  would 
deter  a  Christian  from  passing  him  over  without 
mention,  it  is  possible  that  Eusebius  (or  Africanus), 
if  the  usual  authorities  failed  him,  simply  set  him 
exactly  midway  between  his  piedecessor  Felix, 
A.D.  51-52,  and  his  successor  Albums,  A.D.  61-62. 

For  the  last  procurator,  Gessius  Floras,  Eusebius  gives  Nero 
10= Sept.  64-Sept.  65  A.D.  ;  this  agrees  well  enough  with 
Josephus'  statement  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  war— Aug. 
88  A.D.— fell  in  the  12th  \ear  of  Xoro  (i.e.  on  Josephus'  system 
Oct.  65-Oct.  00)  arid  2nrl  01  rionw,  Ant.  xx.  xi  1.  For  Albinus, 
ihe  last  but  one,  Eusebius  has  Nero  7= Sept.  61-Sept  62  A.D.  ; 
and  Josephus  relates  that  a  certain  visionary  was  brought  before 
Albums  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  four  years  before  the  war, 
i  e  Oct.  62  A  D  ,  BJ  vr  v.  3,  so  that  Euseb'us'  date  is  at  any  rate 
the  latest  possible,  and  is  very  likely  correct. 

j9.  Felix  on  his  recall  was  prosecuted  before 
Nero  by  the  leading  Jews  of  Csesarea,  and  f  would 

*  Photius,  cod.  S3,  read  tlus  book,  and  ha\  s  chat  it  extended 
from  Moses  to  the  death  oi  the  last  Jewish  prmce,  llerod 
Agnppa  a,  in  A.D.  100. 


certainly  have  been  condemned  for  his  wrong- 
doings towards  the  Jews  had  not  hia  brother 
Pallas,  who  at  that  moment  stood  very  high  in 
Nero's  favour,  interceded  on  his  behalf,  Ant.  XX. 
viii.  9.  Now,  according  to  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiiL  14, 
15,  Pallas  was  removed  from  office  not  long  before 
Britannicus  celebrated  his  14th  birthday ;  and 
Britannicus  was  born  ju-l  ;if'< :  \  s  father  Claudius' 
accession,  circa  Feb.  ^'i  .*  !^  •  >  n,  again,  if  Pallas1 
retirement  fell  in  Jan.  55  A.D.,  and  Felix'  trial 
preceded  it,  the  latter  must  have  fallen  in  the  very 
first  months  of  Nero's  reign,  and  Festus  must  have 
come  out  as  procurator  in  the  summer  of  A  t>.  54 
under  Claudius,  a  resulb  which  it  is  hopeless  to 
try  and  reconcile  with  the  other  authorities. 

Harnack,  o.c.  p.  238,  on  the  ground  of  the  confusion  which 
besets  even  the  best  chronologists  through  the  different  methods 
of  reckon  nj^  hnpt.X,>l  jears,  conjectures  that  Tacitus  has  mis- 
takenly p^t  B*  IT  ami  CM]?'  14th  birthday  for  his  15th,  80  that  the 
whole  story  should  be  transferred  from  A  D.  55  to  58.  But  this  is 
unlikely :  in  the  first  place,  because  Tacitus  reckons  his  years, 
as  a  Roman  naturally  would,  by  consulships,  and  not  by  regnal 
years  of  the  emperor  at  all  j  in  the  second  place,  because  the 
dc  .1"  '•'  .  P<'  '.IT  i  »>'.•'•:  '  •  i*,  ''•  -  Jho'i  '<  ,,.<»'"  i -.  •<:*", 

,1  •  i  '       .    i  i*      ir  J,i')  ,"     "    I    ,1     <  '     V  TO  '"         <   v\  '»     .<          -       !',«i. 

It  seems  obvious — there  is  certainly  no  reason  against  the  view 
— that  Pallas  retained  sufficient  influence  in  the  early  years  after 
his  retirement  to  be  able  to  secure  immunity  for  his  family. 
Tacitus  expressly  says  that  he  stipulated  that  no  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  his  conduct  in  office,  a  very  different  attitude  to 
what  most  fallen  ministers  had  to  adopt  under  the  empire. 
!>.» ,"  J_--">1  •*,  ii\  j_-i .,  i  -  when  he  speaks  of  Nero  at  the 

f!'!  ('  Oi   t  )(    (I    '     i1-    j  <e   .-    '   '  *   rort  S/«,  rt/unS   a,y*>v  ixttvov^  but 

this  appears  to  be  only  his  way  of  accounting  for  the  acquittal 
of  an  oppressor  cf  the  Jews 

Stated  as  a  proof  for  the  year  A.D.  55  or  56,  this 
argument,  too,  breaks  down ;  but  if  restated  with  a 
more  modest  scope,  it  will  be  found  not  without 
force.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Jews  would  not  have  gained  their  case  against 
Felix  had  ?•'••• :  i.  ;'"'<., '.  :*\  '.i-i  p  that  ascendency 
over  Nero  which  enabled  them  under  the  next 
proem  at  oiiliip  to  win  their  cause  in  the  matter  of 
the  temple  wall  against  Festus  and  Agrippa  com- 
bined, Ant.  XX.  viii.  11.  It  is  under  A.D.  58  that 
this  woman's  first  introduction  to  Nero  is  recorded, 
but  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  62  that  she  set  the  crown 
to  her  ambition  by  marrying  him,  Tacitus,  Ann. 
xiiL  45,  46,  xiv.  60  fit.  It  was  in  the  same  year, 
62,  that  Pallas,  who,  according  to  Ann.  xiv.  65, 
was  too  rich  and  too  slow  in  dying  for  Nero'a 
avarice,  was  poisoned.  Not  improbably,  the  in- 
terest of  Claudius'  favourite  waned  with  that  of 
Claudius'  daughter,  so  that  it  was  no  mere  coin- 
cidence that  the  same  year  saw  the  murder  of 
Octa^'ia  to  make  room  for  Poppjea,  and  the  murder 
of  Pallas.  Anyhow,  <-on-u!<  iin«:  the  r<-p«'!ive 
histories  of  Pallas  and  PoppiM,,  ibr  yctim  r>7,  58 
(59?)  •  »>  .«M  :  •  :.•  10  Hiil  the  dicum-tancc"  of 
Felix  ,•»'•.:•,,.  i  than  the  years  60,  61. 

In  «'  •,•  ,.  '  >,  the  arguments  for  the  ex- 
treme position  on  either  side  have  been  shown  to 
be  equally  devoid  of  conclusive  force.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  set  of  them,  though  it  does  not 
establish  its  own  case,  tends  to  disprove  the 
opposite.  The  facts  about  Pallas  and  Poppsea,  not 
to  speak  of  the  evidence  of  Eusebius,  do  not  prove 
that  Festus  succeeded  Felix  as  early  as  55  or  56, 
but  they  do  seem  to  exclude  a  date  as  late  as  A.D. 
60.  Conversely,  the  account  of  Felix'  procurator- 
ship  in  Josephus,  though  it  does  not  show  that  he 
was  governor  as  late  as  60  or  61,  does  seem  to  show 
that  he  remained  later  than  A.D.  56.  Tlw  J-M)!)- 
abilities,  therefore,  both  sides  being  coM-j-lcro-!. 
concentrate  themselves  on  the  intermediate  years 
A.D.  57-59  for  Felix'  recall  (A.D.  55-57  for  St. 
PauTs  arrest). 

9.  The  Jjftys  of  Unleavened  Bread  (Ac  206i  7)  in  St. 

Paul's  third  missionary  journey  have  lately  been 

brought  again  into  notice  by  Kamsay  (Expositor t 

t  May  1896,  p.  336)  as  a  date  which  *  can  be  fixed 

i  not  merely  to  the  year,  but  to  the  month  and 
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daj .'  '  The  Passover  -was  celebrated  and  the  ^ 
of  Unleavened  Bread  were  spent  in  Philippi. 
Iheieafter  the  r.-*  i  r,  .-  started  for  Troas ;  and 
their  voyage  :  •  .  into  the  fifth  day.  In 
Troas  they  stayed  seven  days ;  the  last  complete 
day  that  they  fepent  there  was  a  Sunday,  and  they 
sailed  away  early  on  a  Monday  morning.  Now, 
on  the  system  common  in  ancient^  usage  and 
followed  oy  Luke  .  .  .  the  seven  days  in  Troas .  .  . 
began  with  a  Tuesday  and  ended  with  a  Monday. 
Fui  ther,  the  Tuesday  of  the  arrival  in  Troas  must 
be  also  counted  as  the  fifth  day  of  the  voyage.5 
*  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  party  started  from 
Philippi  on  a  Friday.  The  only  question  that 
remains  is  whether  the  company  started  on  the 
first  morning  after  the  Days  of  Unleavened  Bread. 
Considering  that  the  plan  was  to  reach  Jerus.  by 
Pentecost,  and  that  time  was  therefore  precious, 
we  need  not  hesitate  as  to  this  point.  .  .  .  The 
slaying  of  the  Passover  in  that  year  fell  on  the 
afternoon  of  a  Thuisday,  and  the  Seven  Days  of 
Unleavened  Bread  continued  till  the  following 
Thursday.  That  was  the  case  in  A.B.  57,  but  not 
in  any  of  the  years  immediately  around  it.* 

On  this  thesis  three  remarks  suggest  themselves,    (i.)  The 

calculation  of  days  from  the  departure  from  Troas  back  to  the 

•*  "  "  the  inference  that  the  latter  was 

.  •„    possible,  Nisan  22,  are    probable, 

though  not  absolutely  certain,  (ii.)  The  only  years  considered 
by  F:,  '  -  -  •  od.'  -,  '{.10  -  »  ,>C~59.  But  these  years, 
thougn  luey  mcmae  me  latest,  do  not  include  the  earliest 
possible  dates  for  the  end  of  the  3rd  missionary  journey  and  the 
arrest  at  Jerusalem,  which  of  course  followed  this  passover  at 
?  i"  :  >,  T1  <  ro-iii".  *  afwwweeks.  A.D,  65  was  even  found 
•>  •  N  t  .-'  v  i  •  )  <» .)'.'()  i  rone  of  the  three  most  likely  years, 
r  •  '  " '  "i  i  54  may  be  also  taken  into  account. 

;  •  •  -i          day  in  any  year  waa  really  kept  as 

Nisan  14  is  always  considerable.  Most  investigators,  and 
Ramsay  among  them,  appear  to  think  that  the  question  is 
solver  V  i.iVi'"'^  the  first  evening  on  which  the  new  moon 
was  v  *iVt'  >  .<•-  n  1  But  the  Jews  must  before  this  have  modi- 
fied Ine  TV«  •  i  •»  1  of  simple  observation  by  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  calendar  or  cycle  (CHROST.  OF  THE  GOSPELS,  above, 
p.  411),  and  any  such  cycle  no  doubt  deviated  not  infrequently 
"r  /n  r<  r  -,i"i-  •"*•"!  >"  »"  •  r  i  m.  Certainly,  the  days  of 
"••*"'/  ',»,v  *<sf\  "»f  3-  ^  -  "i  •'*-  these  years  according  to 
the  Alexandrine  cycle,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Ohuroh  ever  since  the  4th  cent.,  differ  sensibly  from  those 
supplied  by  Lewin's  Fasti  Sacn  or  Wieseler's  UhroTwlogie  p. 
lie  Cvd  '«'<"<  pt"«l  w  T?  ITii!?ay),  being  always  one  day,  and  some- 
simr>  *„•*•<>  <.  n  &  ilie  ear'ior.* 

A.D.         Alexandrine.  Lewin.  Wieseler. 

64  Apr.  9,  T.  Apr.  10,  W. 

55  Mar.  29,  Sa.  Mar.  30,  Su. 

56  Apr.  17,  Sa.  Mar.  19,  F.  Apr.  18,  Su. 
(or  Mar.  18?  Th.) 

67  Apr.  5,  T.  Apr.  7,  Th.  Apr.  7,  Th. 

68  Mar.  25,  Sa.  Mar.  27,  M.  Mar.  27,  M. 

69  Apr.  13,  F.  Apr.  16,  Su.          Apr.  15,  Su. 

Now,  supposing,  as  seems  a  fair  estimate,  that  the 
Alexandrine  date  is  the  earliest  possible  for  each 
year,  and  two  days  later  the  latest,  Nisan  14  may 
have  been  a  Timing  v  "n  any  of  the  three  years 
A.P.  54  (A pr.  J I  j,  r»J  JjLi: .  18),  57  (Apr.  7).  What, 
then,  can  lairly  be  claimed  for  Ramsay's  investiga- 
tion is,  that  against  the  other  three  years,  A.D.  55, 
58,  59,  a  certain  -r  -  -i  «-n  "o-.  of  "::ij  ••  ">,,",""  "/does 
remain;  and  wit1:  ••  :-  ;o  ,:«<»  •-.,:,  <  >  o:  these 
three  years  this  result  serves  to  confirm  the  result 
attained  in  the  last  section.  Combining  this  with 
the  previous  enquiry,  A.D,  56  and  57  appear  the 
probable  alternatives  for  the  year  of  St.  Paul's 
arrest,  A.D.  58  and  59  for  the  recall  of  Felix  and 
close  of  the  two  roars*  captivity  at  Ciesarea. 

10.  The  PLrwutittn,  wkr  Am;,  trnd STarti/rdanis 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. — That  the  uvo  u'po-iles 
were  martyred  on.  the  same  day  is  an  inonto'.a 
deduction  from  the  common  festival  on  Jnro  'J(i, 
which  is  really  the  day  of  the  common  translation 
of  their  relics  to  the  safe  concealment  of  the  Cata- 

*  That  the  Alexandrine  date  is  always  beforehand  with  the 
date  depending  on  a.rnple  ohservation  will  be  due  to  the  cycle 
computitors  reckoning  Niaan  1  from  the  time  of  astronomical 
new  moon,  not  from  the  tune,  about  80  hours  later,  when  it  ! 
ant  became  \iwble  to  observers. 


combs  during  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  Tuscc 
e,t  Basso  coss.  (A.D.  258).  But  that  both  \\&re 
martyred  at  Rome,  and  both  under  Nero,  has  been 
in  effect  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Church ; 
Peter  and  Paul,  with  some  date  under  ^ero, 
headed  the  Roman  episcopal  list  in  Julius  Afrieanus 
(Harnack,  Chronologic,  pp.  124  if.,  171) ;  according 
to  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  they  taught  together 
in  Italy,  and  were  martyred  /ccir&  rbv  abrbv  Katpbv 
(ap.  Ens.  HE  ii.  25 ;  c.  A.D  170) ;  and  St.  Clement 
of  Rome  himself,  addressing  the  Corinthians  about 
A.D.  96,  sets  before  their  eyes  'the  noble  examples 
of  our  own  generation/  the  good  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  that  great  multitude  of  elect  which 
was  gathered  together  with  them  in  divers  sutier- 
ings  and  tortures,  women  being  exposed  as  Danaids 
and  Dirces(l  Clem.  v.  vi. :  (rvwqdpolffO'y  iro\tf  TXT/#OS). 
That  the  '  great  multitude '  is  that  of  the  Neionian 
martyrs,  would  be  all  but  certain  from  the  parallel 
account  in  Tacitus  of  the  multltudo  ingens  and 
addita,  ludibria  of  the  Christian  victims  of  Nero 
(Ann.  xv.  44) ;  and  the  whole  proof  is  clenched  by 
the  coincidence  of  Tacitus'  mention  of  the  emperor's 
gardens*^*,  e.  the  horti  Neroniani  on  the  Vatican 
hill — as  the  scene  of  the  executions,  wth  the  state- 
ment of  the  Roman  Gaius  (ap.  Eus.  H.E.  ii.  25;  c. 
A.D.  200),  that  the  relics  of  St.  Peter  rested  on  the 
Vatican  as  those  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  Way. 


But  the  date  of  the  apostles'  martyrdom,  if  it  fell  m  the 
%Tr^-^j.«  ^j..  —  ,.*  ...  ,,  ,,  -,-.  0    iiied,  can  hardly  have  been 
•  ,  •          ,  t    rj,  MI<  ••!  ,!• '    -      "4,  since 

1  -'   p-  <- ,  -  *  v   •  .'    •    '  p1  ox  ,'-"•-_      *  to  bear 

•,-.,*.,-'»  •  that  Nero  nrst  devised  an 

.    .'!>•»»•   s  !    :>   i   .       at  Suetonius  speaks  of  the 

punishment  of  Christians  under  Nero  'r  ar  *  ' '  n  •  r*  •  with- 
out assigning  any  particular  date  :  JV<  r ,  '  v  '  I.1  ''  ,°^  a 

Oiff  '',•*, i  .V..I*.1)    </  .1  .r1, 7*  ttiiii'ixti  i<ff.*ii    '/  j'-^'-'Vi;        *-.   .i  i 

S  ,  '-  il  ;     i 'I  .'•        ,    0'    if   .  illJf  <'  !•(  -  ii'  t.H  ,   •  *  «l       •'        '  " 

(i  i.-'  nil.1  i  r  ,  '  N  -OM  .»  .-''-  <"  ,1  »  >  •  t  i.!  •  » 
crur'ul  <]iif"-ttnii  of  the  illegality  of  rVy  '*  '.  '* ,  •»'•  \'  i  "  - 
<•!.  b  "••,  "!•{'''  *  "  "  L  (  i  '-  (j .  i  r  ,  -  *  o  . 

n    •  t  gree  if  not  in  kind  from  the 

normal  condition  ot  occasional  martyrdoms  which  followed.  It 
is  true  •  ^  - L  "  -  '  assigns  the  apostles'  death  to  the 
very  en  '  68.  But  he  gives  this  date  to  the 

whole  i  ,  st  and  worst  of  all  Nero's  cnmes. 

As  he  ('  d  PO?  usj  JLuin  irr.iora,  Tacitus'  account  was  unknown 
to  him,  and  he  hat  no  I'lta  triar  the  persecution  had  anything1 
to  do  with  the  firo  ri  Rome,  of  which  he  only  speaks  in  the 
vaguest  terms  iindor  Nero  ()  (l(^)  IfjuepnarfMi  yeyovucri  sraxxo)  it 
'Paw*?  The  actual  year  he  doubtless  selected  because  his  (or 
r..'"  '»  \"  '•.  i!  *  •*•  ,."c"'xri  o  *'".  Po  •»  -JI'M  '  •  1  back  from 
(*«>!•  ;i  •'_,  .  •  •.  <••  ;,'i  r  ( ••  (  o.""i,  !  ought  the 

A-i1.*-  »  'lOfT    '      ~    .       "     "'     '•"»!«     '»•     •       -\-' I'll  I     .'III".          i»      • 


persecution  ;  and  this,  taken  into  connexion  with  the  evidence 
VT  *.     T'*0.f      «  "\  ,'    "i  "eath,  to  within  a  year  at 

•    •       <  •  -.        ,-middle  of  65  fHarnack, 

o  o.  p  °10,  st  11  more  ;>i  »  c'trlj-.  July  A.D.  64  ;  hut  this  is  to  limit 
r>  e  ; 


Probably,  modern  writers  would  not  have  oeen 
so  reluctant  to  admit  this,  if  the  received  chron- 
ology had  not  prolonged  St.  Paul's  first  Roman 
captivity  till  at  least  the  spring  of  A.D.  63,  so  that 
the  two  years  or  less  which  would  intervene  before 
his  martyrdom  on  the  dating  just  suggested  would 
be  insufncient  to  cover  what  is  known  or  reason 
ably  conjectured  about  his  final  missionary  journey 
But  it  has  been  now  shown  (see  Nos.  8.  bt  9)  that  not 
60,  hut  58  or  59,  is  the  true  date  of  Festus'  ariival 
in  Judsea,  and  therefore  not  63,  but  61  or  62,  the 
end  of  the  two  years  (Ac  2830)  of  the  first  Roman 
captivity.  Is  there,  then,  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  two  to  four  years  which  intervene  in  this 
revised  chronology  are  too  few  to  satisfy  the  evi- 
dence  as  to  St.  Paul's  movements?  Pi-  ;  ",  - 

this  enquiry  belongs  to  a  later  staL  •  ',  ,  r  •  s- 
.iTilion  ;  l)ut  as  it  stands  outside  the  Acts,  and 
t'MJiikli-Iict  the  terminus  ad  quern,  parallel  to  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  the  Crucifixion,  for  the  subjeet- 
naatter  of  this  article,  there  is  a  special  advantage 
in  speaking  of  it  at  this  place. 

That  ST.  Paul  after  his  release  carried  out  the 
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desire  long  before  expressed  by  him  (Ro  1528)  to 
go  on  from  Rome  to  Spain,  is  made  more  than 
piobable  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Clement,  that  the 
apostle  1 1.  *v.  "I'M1  •*.-:',(  \}\^.  •(  --to  the  whole  world, 
and  re?:  in  i  •  o  MI.J.I-,"^  o"  the  West'  (&r2  rb 
Tlp(±a.  T7j$  dfoeus  eKQuv,  ad  Cor.  v.),  and  of  the 
Muratorian  Canon  [c.  A.D.  200],  profectwnem  Pauli 
ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  prqfiascentw.  For  a  journey 
to  districts  so  untouched,  where  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Christianity  would  still  have  to  be  laid, 
at  least  a  year  must  be  allowed ,  and  six  months 
more  must  be  added  for  the  preaching  on  the  route 
1  Q  • . '  hern  Gaul — Marseilles,  Aries,  Nimes, 
'N  the  TaXarla  to  which  Crescens  was 

sent  (2  Ti  4l°)  was,  as  Eusebius,  HE  in.  4,  and 
other  Greek  Fathers  suppose,  not  the  lesser  Gaul 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  greater  Gaul  of  the  West. 

That  St.  Paul  also  revisited  the  East  results 
from  the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  and  even  critics  who, 
like  Hainack  (o.e.  p.  239,  n.  3),  reject  these  Epistles 
as  a  whole,  admit  that  genuine  accounts  of  St. 
Paul's  movements  after  his  release  have  been  in- 
corporated in  them.  But  for  the  journey  to 
Ephesus  and  Macedonia  (1  Ti  I3),  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  Crete  (Tit  1s),  for  the  final  visits  to 
Troas,  Miletus,  and  perhaps  Corinth  (2Ti  4I3'SO), 
for  the  winter  at  Nicopolis  (in  Epirus ;  Tit  312),*  a 
second  eighteen  months  are  required. 

Thus  three  full  years,  though  not  necessarily 
more,  appear  to  have  elapsed  between  St.  Paul's 
departure  from  and  return  to  Rome  ;  and  it  follows 
that  if  his  martyrdom  in  the  first  great  outbreak 
of  Nero's  persecution  holds  good,  of  the  two  alter- 
native years  to  which  his  release  was  narrowed 
down  (No.  9,  above),  A.D.  61  has  « •:  •  <1  ;  •          «»• . 
A.D.  62,  and  A.D.  56,  58  over  A.D. ,",,".  ,>!•  ,•       •    \  ;. 
of  his  arrest  at  Jerusalem  and  of  his  journey  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome. 


So  far,  then,  ten  points  from  Jewish  and  secular 
history  have  been  fixed  with  more  or  less  prob- 
ability :  (1)  Aretas  in  possession  of  Damascus, 
certainly  not  before  A.D.  34,  probably  not  before 
A.D.  37  ;  (2)  Herod  Agrippa  l/s  death,  ptolw-lj-y  in 
A.D.  44;  (3)  the  famine  in  Jerusalem,  nor  bcroxo 
A.D.  46 ;  (4)  the  proconsulate  of  Sergius  Paulus  in 
Cyprus,  not  in  A.D.  51,  52  j  (5)  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  perhaps  in  A.D.  49  or  50 ;  (6)  the 
proconsulship  of  Gallic  in  Achaia,  iiiob:V.\  n,'i 
before  A.D.  49  or  50 ;  (7)  the  :'!,.";,•;••  of  !)•.,-,  ',:, 
with  Felix,  aot  before  A.D.  54  ,  >  :  iv .-  j  0:11,  T., 
of  Felix  as  procurator  of  Jniiar.  in  \  i>  5J,  «  'i  . 
his  recall  in  one  of  the  years  A.D.  57-59;  (9)  of 
these  three  years  the  first  seems  to  be  excluded 
by  the  note  about  the  days  of  unleavened  bread ; 
(10)  and  the  third  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the 
calculation  of  the  necessary  interval  between  St. 
Pa !,!'-  li«  i:  i  i-i-f  before  Festus  and  his  martyrdom  in 
A..'».  J>i  ^\  «.  >,  Thus  the  crucial  date  of  Festus5 
arrival  seems  to  be  established  as  A.D.  58,  and 
therefore  the  close  of  the  Acts  after  St.  Paul's  two 
yean/  captivity  at  Rome  as  A.D.  61  ;  and  a  sort  of 
framework  is  erected  into  which  the  details  to  be 
gathered,  first,  from  'lie  comprehensive  history  of 
the  Acts,  an'  '  "10111  the  fi Momentary 

notices  in  the  :  now  to  be  inserted. 

(A)  The  Acts;  second  half  (chs.  13-28).  For  the 
special  criticism  of  this  book,  see  ACTS  OF  THE 
APOSTLES.  More  need  not  be  said  here  than  that 
Ac  is  accepted  in  what  follows  as  containing,  on 
the  whole,  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  pu-i  me  of 
events  between  Pentecost  and  St.  Punl's  ^nr.-ij 
Koman  captivity,  A.D.  29-61.  The  picture  is  cut 
up,  as  it  were,  into  six  panels,  each  labelled  with  a 
general  summary  of  progress ;  and  with  so  careful 

*  That  is,  if  St.  Paul's  intention  to  winter  there  was  carried 
out 


an  artist,  the  divisions  thus  outlined  are,  in  ^the 
absence  of  more  precise  data,  the  natural  starting 
point  of  investigation,  (i.  }  First  period,  I1.  The 
Church  in  Jerus.,  and  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  : 
summary  in  67  'and  the  woid  of  God  was  in- 
creasing, and  the  number  of  disciples  in  Jerus,  was 
being  greatly  multiplied,  uu\\  M  "";i  "^  number  of  the 
priests  were  becoming  obedient  to  the  faith.  '  (ii  ) 
Second  period,  68.  Extension  of  the  Chuich 
through  PaL  ;  the  preaching  of  St.  Stephen  ;  . 
troubles  with  the  Jews  :  summary  in  98i  *  the 
Church  throughout  all  Galilee  and  Judaea  and 
Samaria  was  having  peaee,  being  built  up,  and 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  Con- 
solation of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  "i  •  >i,  '.:;•'  ,  "  '  ' 
(iii.)  T">  '•  *r  ,tii  /'"•'  0"  .  The  extension  01  die  ouiucn 
to  A  :'.,oc  !;  **,  IV  r"?  conversion  of  Cornelius; 
further  troubles  with  the  Jews  :  summary  in  1224 
*  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  increasing  and 
being  multiplied.3  (iv.)  Fourth  period,  12-5.  Ex- 
tension of  the  Church  to  Asia  Minor  ;  preaching 
of  St.  Paul  in  *  Galatia  '  ;  troubles  with  the  Jewish 
Christians  ;  summary  in  165  '  the  Churches  tuen 
^iu»  K"..'.  co-limned  in  the  faith,  and  were 
L.O.M.I  ^  i."  MI  in  number  daily.'  (v.)  JTifthpenod, 
Id1.  r\u-!-'<m  of  the  Chuich  to  Europe;  St. 
Paul's  missionary  work  in  the  great  centres,  such 
as  Corinth  and  Ephesus  :  summary  in  1920  *  so 
forcibly  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  in-  -i-o-lrj  and 
prevailing.'  (vi.)  Sixth  period,  1921.  Extension  of 
the  Church  to  Rome  ;  St.  Paul's  captivities  :  sum- 
marized in  2831  c  ,•••!•  "  ;  *'r  M.  \  ,'iom  of  God 
Mul  ictti'Yiv  the  ,  .  '<  .....  :•  !  Lord  Jesus 
C  1  1  r  L-I  M  1  1  1  1  all  boldness  unhindered.] 

Of  these  six  sections  the  protagonist  in  the  first 
three  is  St.  Peter,  in  the  last  three  St.  Paul  ;  and 
the  two  halves  into  which  the  book  thus  naturally 
falls  make  almost  equal  divisions  at  the  middle  of 
the  whole  period  covered.  But  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  earlier  half  may  best  ^  be  post- 
poned until  the  rich  chronological  material  of  the 
later  sections  has  been  set  in  order. 

Starting-point  of  St.  PavZ*  First  Vix  ,*'M.UV.  Journey  (1st 
M.J  ,  Ac  133).—  The  summary  which.  cl-»-  -  Me  i1  "i!  section  of 
the  Acts  intervenes  between  the  notices  of  the  death  of  Herod 


Sb 


ppa  i.  (A  i*  44  ;  see  No.  2,  above),  and  ol  the  completion  of 
Paul  ari-1  liana  ons*  famine  *  ministry  '  at  Jerus.  ;  so  that  it 
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have  returned  earher  to  Anmocn,  -  •  \\  •'• '  •  •<'! 
had  not  merely  begun  to  collect  contributions  in  anticipation, 
which  uab  n&i  mil  cnou.-h,  but  had  closed  their  fund  before  the 
famine  v*  i&  he-  ir  1  of,  \\h  oh  does  not  seem  natural  at  all.  Oer- 
tainlj ,  '1 11  P  deli  £tttcs>  helped  to  administer  the  relief,  the  year 
46  is  the  oarhfsl,  po«-iihlc 

Nor  was  the  stare  on  the  1st  M.  J.  made  immediately  after 
their  return  to  Antioch.  The  description  introduced  at  this 
point  (131)  of  The  pnttonnd  of  the  Antiocl«one  *  prophets  and 
teachers'  Siipfgcbis  at  lou^t  6">mr  inri'nor  period  of  settled  work ; 
,-i'  i  Lii-iu  j-i-r  ii  \  '*i  »;  v  'rd-  n  •  u-i  a*,  ••"i  L  ,  \  r'r-  -  :ic-r^nr 
i  it  la  .'  «-,  l  \i  ••  Id  ID;  'r«  L"  IT  fl  i  po-i  .'i  In  wi'i.-'rrs..1 1  ••  - 
i-i-li  f!  rv.  I  i--i.*r  'I-  i  V'(  .»"•-"!  -'  -•  irs'i^x'^p  c 
I'-orx  I'."1  f-  '/iirr'i»\«-fiKkii»  i  i»-a-  T>-  --  /e  l.)  b"  f  r.  "  )  in  ihu 
summer  (March  or  April  to  Nov.),  "and  that  during  the  other 
months  he  was  in  general  stationary.  Thus  the  spring  of  A.D. 
47,  or  inoro  parri^nrly  the  end  of  the  paschal  season  (in  that 
voarcTWff  .Mar.  >$  \i)r*4),  is  the  earliest  startingr-point  at  all 


of  tte  First  Missionary  Journey 
Crossing  to  Cyprus  the  apostles  landed  at  Salamis  and  passed 
•     "      M          '  '•    I  as  far  as  Paphos,  prcach.rg-  in  the 
,;    .  •        •     -  ii;j     >t     The  stay  m  CJT^US  can  hard'A  have 

been  le^'s  than  some  months  ;  the  res^lrs  at  any  nie,  fn 
couraged  the  (,"•  priote  Bimabus  10  st'in  i  ',  jisin-  siiiitb  01  the 
comnianitiob  \  iv  ,  i»d  or  Eoundc  a  in  common  (  L."*>  •'")  -\  <.  en  1  c-t  , 
then,  in  tho  hinrimer  of  tno  sime  3  cur,  A.P  17,  rlir  ptr^\  crossed 
to  tho  mainland  of  Purnpnv.ia  ;  and  whcihi  r  or  not  ltamsM\'& 
aiLracu.-c  conjecture  ho  .iue,  tbar,  tho  '  infirmity  of  meriesh* 
was  a  in  lianal  fever  can^bt  there  sn  rho  lowlands  and  necessitat- 
iriL'  an  rmr"»<liiite  moie  up  into  the  li.lls,  no  stay  is  recorded 
aniAhLre  -.Lori  of  Pisid.an  A'ino-/i  (\r/-r\  ?  ).  T<-  \*w 
e\!riifcl,/-at.on  of  this  cm  and  OE  Ivor/  .  :•  j.>-*ira>  arui  |;PT  e, 
the  iiia»»  offortH  of  the.  .  *  '  s  the  return 

wasuruJe  by  :ho  same  ,  '     cities  were 

\  1-1  cd  i-.\  ice  T'-e  11  M  sojourn  m  Annoch  P.  was  long:  enough 
tor  the  word  fco  .  ••  l-i-r(i.l  li'.-rcMul  i'  i  •;  ji  '"  t  'A"U>'-  0*-  i  "  * 
(l»t«  ,  ci.  the  -..-!  i  ur  M  \  fr  roi^cr  vi,1  .-.  .1  v-  of  .0  11*0  >  c  *.  J 
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Btay  at  Ephesus).    At  Iconium  a  '  long  time '  was  spent  (lx»vw 

X/»ov6v,  143).    With  Lvstra  and  Derbe  the '•-  ••»  •  "    _:  •  • 

was  evangelized  (14&  7)t  and  at  Derbe  th<    !     \l    ~>      *       '<'® 

many'  (lxa,nfat  1421).  The  return  visits  were  no  doubt 
shorter;  but  as  they  included  the  work  of  confirming  and 
c/rjr'  i  /IP,;  i'ii  new  communities  (ETj<rr^;?/£om?,  vuporovfio-ac.*™? 
*-ft<rpvTbpous,  1422  23)f  ,1  >i  »•  <  -i"  •  been  hurried.  The 
second  stay  at  Perga,  i>r.  •  ,  >"  -i  •  -  sufficiently  long  for 
*"  c.  *»-i  .- }  •  i;  -*  il  ••  i'  i  :  i  -" :  i'T  T.'"  "JN  "rom  the 

1*  L  •  >  s,    ,'  »  <:,)  -•  TI  e  i  >•   r  <     <  '        ,*•/'-  i  '        -I    «  ct. 

V.l-    •' ;    i- i       -.1  -)i...     »\  ••     -  '     i       -i  ;         i     mguage, 

on  ••<••>,*,,<,     ,  •  <»-   o  .•  (       '_       /i     in      '_"  i  iut  as  it 

.it*  •  ,.i       *!*i     o  o  it*  v  ii    « -  .  i        '     •'        tenor  at 

less  than  six  months,  and  the  hills  between  Antioch  P.  and 

PergLw          "0    In.i-h    :«r<">--'i -i    r(r>    •-"     '•>, 

the  -in  ,.  -  •  »'  :-^  ,  i  •)«••*.  •  \  '  ••  -  .  •  -  < 
prolonged  itself  beyond  a  year ;  indeed  the  smallest  space  of 
time  which  will  reasonably  cover  the  details  of  the  Acts  is  18 

:       i  -      T          "  ' "'         •  -  --»  -i 

.      •         •     *  r  "  -  ,         . 

I'.         \    .••••'.» 

«•»'•,.•„,  .   "  ' 

being  far  less  populous  or  important  cities  than  the  two  former ; 
that  they  began  the  return  journey  about  July  1,  getting  down 
to  the  Pamphyhan  lowlands  at  the  beginning  of  Oct.,  and  back 
to  Antioch  S.  a  month  later,  say  Nov.  1,  A.D.  48.  It  is  easy  to 
allow  more  than  this,  and  Bamsay  raises  the  total  from  a  year 
and  "•!>•"-  v  2  %n,-  and  3  or  4  months,  ending  in  July  A.B. 
49  ('  'i  •/  IL-HH.  /. '"  y.  [»p.  65-73).  But  the  shorter  estimate,  if  it 
satisfies  St.  I.  *  t  '-?•*-•  n.'  ,•'".-  -»'<!•-'  -  t "  pre- 
ferred on  the  gp  "i"  i  •  -  ,g  -  _  «  j  -  -  on 
this  their  first  missionary  experiment  should  have  "separated 
themselves  from  their  base  at  Antioch  S.,  which  was  yet  so  near 
them,  for  as  long  a  period  as  over  2  years. 

Interval  between  the  Fir*      i  '  ^  ""*  V,1    .       '  Journey : 

the  Apostolic  Council  (Ac  : ,       .    )  ..   sties  after 

their  return  from  the  1st  M.  J.,  and  before  their  visit  to  Jerus., 
'resided'  at  Antioch  S  'for  no  short  time1  (%u<rp$ov  xpovov  eux 
iXiyoi,  1428);  and  although  it  is  just  possible  that  the  phrase 
may  be  meant  to  O.LT  ».JI}>-Y]<H  a  |.  f  -  '•  -  -  •  .-••Mii-n 
of  the  2nd  M  J.,  y  *\ui  -o  J  » t»s.-  •  \  \  r  *  i  ,  «  'vs.-o,  i  i  « 
been  less  than  th"  :oiir  «L  i  r  '»,>"»  "-  i«i»  \->  i,  A  •  •••$, 
onwards.  For  the  Council,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  would 
not  have  been  held  during  those  months ;  and  indeed  since  the 
Twelve  were  by  this  time  no  longer  settled  at  Jerus.,  the 
opportunity  for  the  Council  must  have  been  found  in  their 
assembling  for  one  of  T  10  ^  <  .'-i  J  \  - 1  f  .•--«•>  Thus  the  earliest 
possible  occasion  v  !!  na  •  \  » »  ii  i n^-<'  er  of  A.D.  49,  circa 
April  5-12.  But  as  Paul  and  Barnabas'are  said  to  have  *  passed 
t'.rc-  ^  s  OIM  ,  i  'o  ii'd  ^iii'-ri' u  »  \' «.  rul  M^  the  conversion  of  the 
Gtni1  ti: '  ("^  0  —  »  I  ••  •  i "  .  -  -  ',F, ,  <••"  «••  "  •  • "  "  o 

»irru?  <!<  'i.\   ZL-  Ci      :'  •  '  •  i        ••   •»(  w   «•'    ••  •  <      i 

exclude  the  idea  <«  I  ;  >i  •  I  i  :   .(  - ' :   -      ;      i. 
that  they  kept  tiuir  p  r  i    \r-      •  •  •* ,       •  ^  \. 

weeks  follo',ving  in  a  leisurely  progress  towards  Jerus.,  arriving 
there  for  the  Council  at  Pentecost  (May  24).  They  may  easily 
have  been  back  again  at  Antioch  S.  by  the  end  of  June ;  and 
at  the  further  stay  only  amounted  to  *  certain  days*  ($[*ipa,f 
tf»K,tt  1538),  there  la  no  reason  why  the  start  for  the  2nd  M.  J. 
should  not  have  been  made  in  the  late  summer  of  the  same  year, 
say  Sept.  1,  A.B.  49,  ten  months  after  the  return  from  the  previous 
Journey.  [On  the  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Antioch,  Gal  2*1,  *se 
below,  p.  424*,) 

Duration  of  the  Second  Muifionary  Journey  (Ao  1536-1822). — 
That  St,  Paul  should  start  so  late  in  the  u>ar,  while  it  would 
have  been  very  unnatural  when  he  was  breaking  new  ground  in 
unknown  districts,  as  in  the  1st  M.J.,  was  natural  enough 
when  vf  wn=  r  ^ij  rr"-r'.-f v  *o  revisit  x  V-  fc  f"  •••*,.,.  the 
winter  «•<»  i  .  .-MI  i  •  >:•„*  them,  ai  1  ^.  A  .  •  -<  -in 
turn  for  .i««-i*  :  '  •  i  vo  -i ,  1:1  the  spring,  he" might  make  his 
way  on  again  to  further  and  more  strictly  missionary  labours. 
Thus  in  fact,  is  what  St  Paul  probably  did  do  on  his  2nd  M.  J. 
HP  left  Aniiorh  S.  by  land,  'passing  through  S*r*a  aid  C'^cin, 
confirming iheChurohes  ' (1^  ivirr^^*» ;  c*  U-w-  I  •»'•";.  n  phia-i 
wlv.pli  cerioin  v  implies  a  good  deal  more  than  a  night  *,  rest  at 
each  place.  Thus  several  Churches,  such  as,  no  douhi,  that  of 
Tarsus,  were  *  \  iwted '  before  he  reached  the  Churches  of  the  1st; 
M.  J.  at  all.  That  of  these  Derbe  is  flm  mentioned,  and  then 
Lystra  (16*),  follows  from  the  adoption  on  this  occasion  of  the 
land  route  over  Taurus,  which  must  have  been  crossed  not  later 
than  November.  It  is  not  St.  Luke's  habit  to  describe  anything 
'u  much  detail  but  the  foundation  of  new  Churches, — contrast, 
*.#.,  the  first  visit  to  Macedonia  (IG12-!?1^  with  the  second  (202), 
-H3O  that  no  deduction  can  be  drawn  "•  "•  -  «• '  ,  •  •  -  » 
any  event?  Vv-  <*  *u  .•»*•...,.••  Of  ,  ..(•,-  <i,  , 
contrary,  r  I  «•  i».  ,  Ik  \i  •  -  T>oh  •  ••  ••  i  -) , 
summary  In  16^,  *tiu)L«;h  no  doubt  prnuarjv  inicraod  to 
emphasize  the  great  «.'<'p  for  ,v  arc!  into  Kin  ope"  which  fo'lowi, 
marks  also  a  beating  of  f  iiu->  between  the  old  work  and  the  new, 
and  suggests  that  the  o-it-  was  more  nhan  a  men1  episode  on  rhe 
way  to  the  other ;  St.  Paul  must  have  stayed  everywhere  long 
enough  to  mark  the  progress  sromg  on,  the  « daily  increase  in 
numbers.'  Nor  is  it  at  all  hkelv  that  fresh  ground  would  be 
broken  in  the  winter  months.  It  can  only  have  been  after  the 
passover  (March  25-Apnl  1)  of  A.D.  50  that  he  concluded  at 
Antioch  P.  the  seven  months'  'visitation'  of  existing  Churches, 
wad  plunged  forward  into  the  unknown. 

That  the  phrase  '  Phrygian  and  Galatian  district '  (T»J»  *w/«» 
*a.j  r*x*T,jB»u.  TyStfut,^  166)  or  '  Galatian  and  Phrygian  district '  (T^» 
r«x  xupen  iue.i  **«>*«»,  18®)  means  not  two  places,  but  one  and 


the  same,  follows  as  well  from  the  inclusion  of  both  under  a 
-  _  j  •  ,  •  ,  .  »  -  s  !•„.•••• 

i        •    (,      i  '    «.     '"  i-  «    .       (    _  »     •  '    i  •  ir       «' 

journey  was  me  ba-me  ay  on  uie  uibt,  nom  ea&L  LO  v\est,  01. 
Paul's  object  on  leaving  Antioch  P.  was  naturally  the  group 
of  famous  and  populous  cities  on  the  western  coast.  [The 
Phrygo-Galatic  region,  if  it  lay  on  the  route  to  Ephesus,  can 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Galatia  in  the  narrower  ethnical 
sense,  which  was  far  away  to  the  N.  and  N.E. ;  and  this  is  only 

one  of  ," i-"i  <•>••"    'i  to  make  Kamsay's  view 

that  thx  {,  \  '•  '  •«  \  -  of  Antioch  P., Iconium, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  all  but  demonstrably  true.]  Entrance,  how- 
ever, into  the  province  of  Asia  was  barred  lay  divine  intervention ; 
and  St.  Paul  directed  his  e;  >  •  •  . " 

and  turned  northwards  for        „  ,  .  •    •  • 

when  he  reached  the  Bithyman  border. "  This  time  the  western 
direction  was  left  open,  and  the  party  skirted  Mysia  until  they 
touched  the  coast  at  a  point  north  of  '  Asia,'  namely  Troas. 
But  as  it  is  implied  throughout  these  verses  that  no  settlement 
was  made  for  preaching,  not  more  than  a  month  need  be 
allowed  between  the  departure  from  Antioch  P.  and  the  arrival 
in  Europe.  The  proclamation  of  the  gospel  at  Philippi,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Beroea,  and  Athens  must  have  occupied  all  the  summer 
of  AD.  50 :  the  stay  at  the  two  former  towns,  at  least,  was  long 
enough  to  *— *vlf  r,  -,»  ^  **-,::'""••  -7  -'  "=  n  -1  Xl  r  '"hree  Sabbaths' 
at  the  syrn^  j  i«  o*  I ,  .-- .  "•  -a  ^'".  ,  i .:  -  -i  ,  no  doubt,  not 
the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  residence,  but  only  the  time  anterior  to 
!'  •  J '  of  Christians  and  Jews,  cf .  18^  f  198  9.  Ramsay, 

s  '       eleven  months  to  these  four  places  (Oh.  in  Rom. 

'.     •    •   -  s  "     , "        •   of  any  hint  at  specially  lengthy 

sojourns — <•      •          ,  •  — six  weeks  at  Phihppi,  two  or 

three  months  at  Thessalonica,  and  a  few  weeks  each  at  Beroaa 
and  Athens  must  be  considered  sufficient.  The  sea  route  from 
Beroea  to  Athens  is  likely  to  have  been  taken  before  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  the  apostle  was  doubtless  eager  to  get 
on  to  his  future  headquarters,  so  that  the  arrival  at  Corinth 

/     •,.*»:  o1    »  x  '„•  •  '  ' 

in  wie  tvix-wav  xau  v  >  /,-  s,  01  la")  .*"  \i»  till  April  A.  D.  52,  thus 
covering  two  winters  and  a  summer.  St.  Paul,  as  might  be 
expected,  arrives  at  the  end  of  one  travelling  season  and  leaves 
at  the  beginning  of  another.  The  departure,  if  made,  as  in 
other  cases,  immediately  after  the  paschal  season  (CM  ca  April 
2-9,  A.D.  52),  would  be  timed  to  l.r  nir  ^t  P.'iul  (/,  'J  Ephesus  and 
Csesarea,  1818-22)  to  Jerus.,  as  on  i '  e  Jiid  M.J.,  for  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost.  There  the  stay  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  '  salut- 

' '  .  '  "•  •  i  i  •  home 

-    •  ••  ••';,'  '.        •  ,  -nee  of 

two  years  ami  nine  monum 

Duration  of  the  Third  Missionary  Journey. — But  Antioch 
was  no  longer  an  effective  centre  for  St.  Paul's  work ;  it  was 
out  of  reach  of  his  new  Churches  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
while  his  ' Galatian'  Churches  would  be  supervised  quite  as 
easily  from  Fpl  "a us,  ur'rher  he  was  pledged  to  return  if  he 
could  (1821)  If  nrUa'iiatro  was  to  be  taken  of  the  travelling 
season  *-*•  "v  V:-1  "*  -  •"=  -*  *  -  \  Minor,  no  long  delay  was  pos- 
sible ;«i,»*  .  •  -.  were  therefore  probably  brief 
(ls'23  T^a-xf  Yptio  .-!>«  Lv/tff>;  contrast  the  continuous  work 
iniplud  m  Il2fi"l^  li^a  153.),  arid  a  start  made  on  the  3rd  M.J. 
a^-o'i*  August  A.I).  52 
Ti!i*>  I  rue  tlio  pa^=  »«,'e  across  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have  been 

•   -    :        '  •  1     \         JT  •       '. '  '    stay  in  Cilicia  (contr.  1541) ; 
(         •!<;,.  i    •   r     <  -    i  the  1st  M.J.  that  St.  Paul, 

as  he  moved  in  order  from  one  to  another,  set  himself  to  '  estab- 
lish' all  the  disciples  (htpxofttvos  xot8e%%s  .  .  .  *-T»j/>/?>y,  IS23). 
This  visitation,  and  the  not  *on  1orcrM<ltff!Tilt  josirnox  between 

\   .loch  P.,  .  <»  \  •  -•  T-.  •    -        .    >-c  ci;  ts,  and  Eplic=  is,  ncf  d 

»  i«,.\  v  ex  •  -r"  <!  * .  ( r »  n  ••'':  '  «>'«  than  the  remaining  months 
of  A.D.  52.  P-  rl  !•-  "•  •>  i  ii  r  i  i  -i  <»f  the  year,  while  travelling 
in  the  less  ng0-<,l  'I  -r«-,-Lo\M.s  K.I!  feasible,  St.  Paul  reached 
Ephesus,  and  entered  on  a  long  residence  there,  certainly  of 
two  years,  almost  certainly  of  two  years  and  three  months — 
that  is,  if  1910  m?™  $\  I-/  ,TD  '-ri  I  -  '.'  i  ^r-*  o*»lr  to  tho  d*=- 
putingin  theschoolof  'l^i an;- r-,  .: .!  *  w!  1.  -  ••,  f  m.oin'«r  ,  •» 
of  the  synagogue  preaching,  198.  it  is  true  that  in  the  case  of 
the  stay  at  Corinth  (see  just  above)  the  later  and  fuller  calcu- 
Lation  "*  incrl'ishi  and  not  exclusive  of  the  earlier  and  briefer : 
lor  EitHi.is,  on  the  contrary,  the  supplementary  evidence  of 
Ac  2(PA  rptwon  ,  .  .  ouss  ijrotuo-dt^v  appears  to  decide  the  ques- 
total  length  of  considerably  over  two  years 
period  thus  reckoned  terminates  at  earliest 
A.D.  55.  [A  departure  not  before  «i>r*n-r  is 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  two  Corinthian  J  pi-rto 
1  Co,  written  about  the  paschal  season  (March  .'>()-  \piil  t)  .5 
A.D.  5C),  ftinoun-.'cs  a  p*n-i  for  leaving  Ephesus  after  Pentecost, 
for  rravo'iiiiij  rhroi.^n  ^fjioedonia,  •"•"•-*"••  "»• 

Ooririth  (1  Co  3^  ](>!'»).- -a  T>lanwhic    •»  >  '•  'i 

longer,  though  less  immediate,  visit    >  •  •      . 
intention  of  going  there  on  the  wax  :     "     •         .     '     M 
and  !Col67  oL  Q&M  y»p  uu,£.<  aprt  »*<*',','.*      I       ! 
not  may  have  even  precipitated  the  « I  ^  •    .••      >,   •     i'  •  , 
(Ac  201)  ]    At  some  time,  then,  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  35,  St.  Paul 
launches  himself  on  a  new  cycle  of    >      f  intended  to 

include  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jerus.,  anc  "  [2  Co  im- 

plies that  he  had  planned  to  preach  at  Troas,  and  stajed  there 
long  enough  to  find  an  opening,  but  ultimately  hurried  on  into 
Macedonia,  the  sooner  to  meet  Titus  and  the  news  from  Connth 
(212  13).]  Through  Macedonia  he  travelled  slowly,  visiting  as  he 
went  the  Churches  of  the  2nd  journey,  and  possibly  founding 

Others  (202  %it).8vv  to,  f&ipti  txCnet   xoti  'iretf.»xetX-eee,f  atvrous   Xcyu 

«AAW),  until  he  reached  Greece  proper,  or  *  Hellas.'    There,  or 
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in  other  words  in  Corinth,  he  stayed  three  months— obviously 
the  winter  months  of  A.D  SS-rr  -"  •(''<.•  •  <v  :•<  ]  ,-<  «.ri  i 
him  to  Phihppi  just  in  1'  ,  ,  i<>-^  A  D. 

£G),  209.    This  longer  ro  i  a  sudden 

substitute,  at  the  time  of  startmg,"for  the  direct  voyage  to  Pal 
(2t)3),  and  the  party  had  to  hurry  in  consequence  if  the  distance 
from  Phihppi  to  Jerus  was  to  be  covered  in  the  six  weeks 
between  the  end  of  the  paschal  season  and  Pentecost  v20lf))  A 
week  (six  days)  was  spent  at  Troas,  and  another  at  Tyre,  per- 
haps while  waiting-  for  weather  or  ships ;  but  the  journey  be- 
tween these  two  places  was  made  with  only  necessary  halts,  and 
appears  to  have  occupied  not  more  than  a  fortnight.  The  days 
that  remained  to  spare  were  spent  at  Ceesarea  (2110),  and  Jems, 
was  probably  reached  just  in  time  for  the  feast. 

St.  PoMffs  Captioitws. — At  Jerus.  St  Paul  was  arrested  (May 
A.D.  56),  and  conveyed  thence  to  Csesarea,  where  his  imprison- 
ment, though  not  of  a  rigorous  character,  had  lasted  a  full  two 
years  (bt&riut  trtoipadttrng,  24^7)  when  Porcms  Festus  succeeded 
Felix  in  the  middle  of  A  D  58.  Festus,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
gave  a  fairly  }*.o"  T>*  1  -  r  *••.-•  <•  «se  (25*  t>  i&  23),  anCL  late  in 
the  summer  M  i"  ••!.  s ."  •• ,  .,_»  ,  \  <\  to  Csesar,  was  sent,  with 
other  prisoners,  in  charge  of  a  centurion  to  Rome.  But  the 
voyage  was  much  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  and  they  were 
still  off  Crete  at  a  time  when  the  great  fast  (Tisri  10*=  area 
?o^t  15  hi  *  ^  KQ\  v^  A\  .-.  r  u  -rt_»i  ,tt  "H  jjrHu  'i  >• 

J.        "  i.  H  -  •!!  r  ••  ^    ,:      ^         '        'I    I          «•  wr,    'ft^i»;*       «'(•'**•          '    .'  1 

the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  three  months  at  Malta 
(2811)  are  reckoned  to  the  full,  the  voyage  was  continued  early  in 
February,  before  navigation  would  naturally  have  begun ;  but 
no  doubt  an  official  on  government  business  would  be  more 
likely  than  ordinary  folk  to  risk  sailing  at  an  unpropitious 
season.  Anyhow,  somewhere  in  the  early  months  of  A.D.  59  St. 
Paul  may  be  believed  to  have  arrived  in  Rome,  and  after  '  two 
whole  years'  (3<ir/«*  foigy,  2830),  ie.  m  the  spring  of  A.D.  61, 
the  book  of  the  Acts  closes,  and  leaves  him  g*  '1  a  prisoner ; 
though  the  mention  of  the  particular  penod  s  £„"  *>,•>  thnt  a 
different  condition  of  things  supervened  at  the  end  of  it,  in 
which  case  the  release,  and  visit  to  Spam,  would  follow  at  this 
point.  [See  for  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  life,  supra,  pp.  420b  421*.] 


Thus  the  second 
beginning  of  the  1st 


J11,  "*  J'  Acts,  from  the 
.»'*,,  covers  a  period 

of  fourteen  years,  certainly  not  less,  and  appar- 
ently not  more;  and  if  the  starting-point  was 
rightly  placed  in  A.D.  47,  the  fourteen  years  will 
come  to  an  end  in  A.D.  61. 

(B)  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

Of  these  the  Pastoral  F/v-tVr  fall  outside  the 
Acts,  and  have  been  «.< .  !i  ".  .  already  (p.  421a). 
The  two  to  the  Thess.  were  written  in  the  company 
of  Silas  and  Timothy,  the  first  not  long  alter 
leaving  Athens,  1  Th  I1  31-  a-«,  2  Th  I1;  that  is  to 
say,  during  the  long  stay  at  Corinth  on  the  2nd 
M.  J.,  A.D.  51  (50-52).  The  two  to  the  Cor.  fall,  the 
one  just  before,  the  other  soon  after,  the  depar- 
ture from  Ephesus  for  Macedonia,  towards  the  end 
of  the  3rd  M.J.,  A.D.  55  (see  above,  p.  422b).  The 
Epistle  to  the  Kom.  belongs  to  the  winter  residence 
at  Corinth,  A.D.  55-56  (Ro  161  152S-26=Ac  19aj, 
The  Epistles  to  Philippi,  Ephesus,  Colossse,  and  to 
Philemon  belong  in  i  ".  •  -u1. ,  V1"1/  to  the  Roman 
imprisonment,  A.D.  ,..'  hi.  ! 4  si 'the  one  Epistle 
which  contains  -om--!1  "  ,:  of  a  chronology  of  St. 
Paul's  life  (Gal  i  -  J  n  the  one  Epistle  which 
would  bring  together  a  point  in  the  second  half 
of  the  Acts  with  a  point  in  the  first,  is  also,  from 
the  absence  of  allusions  to  contempoiary  history, 
unfortunately  the  most  difficult  to  date  of  all  the 
Epistles. 

Date  of  the  Galatian  Epistle.— (L )  Resemblance 
of  stylo  mid  *ubji!»  i-rn<itU  r  !  j  ^»  TI-  i  r  ]\  •  IT?  critics 
to  a^i^n  O.'il  jo  tlio  -ivori-l  group  or  Jbpisties,  with 
1,  2  Co  and  Ro,  or  even  to  a  particular  place  in 
that  group,  between  2  Co  and  Ro  (so  Lightfoot, 
Galatiansr,  pp.  44-56),  i.e.  on  the  chronology  above 
adopted,  in  the  latter  part  of  A.D.  55.  But  perhaps 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  such  resemblances 
taken  alone, — as  though  St.  PauPs  history  was  so 
strictly  uniform  that  a  given  topic  can  oiilj  have 
been  handled  at  a  given  moment, — and  too  little  on 
the  influence  of  external  circum-iaiii'c-  to  revive 
old  ideas  or  call  out  new  ones.  Thus  the  Philippian 
and  Ephesian  letters  beloM,"  (o  tlio  .-..MIC  period; 
but  the  difference  of  <<•:.- si1  OP-  U.ueen  the 
'  Asiatic '  province  and  a  Romanized  community  in 
Macedonia  has  pioduced  a  marked  difference  of 
topics  and  illustrated  a  marked  progress  of 


thought.  Conversely,  Gal  and  Ro  may  grapple 
with  the  same  problems  on  the  same  lines  (and  yet 
what  an  alteration  of  tone  between  the  two  !)  with- 
out being  at  all  nearly  synchronous  with  one 
another.  The  Galatian  Epistle  must  be  earlier  than 
the  Roman,  earlier,  that  is,  than  A.D.  56 ;  nothing 
more  can  be  asserted  positively,  so  far.  (ii.)  At 
the  other  end,  the  ter'n^^nu$  a  quo  for  the  Epistle  is 
the  1st  M.J. ;  thus,  even  if  addressed,  as  is  prob- 
able, to  the  Churches  then  founded,  it  falls  after 
A.D.  48.  Further,  the  phrase  m  413  '  because  of 
weakness  of  the  flesh  I  preached  the  gospel  to  you 
rb  irpbrepovj  implies  either  some  considerable  lapse 
of  years,  *in  the  old  time,'  or  a  second  visit  'on 
the  former  of  my  two  visits.'  With  the  first 
alternative  a  date  as  late  as  A.D.  53-55  is  possible ; 
with  the  other,  the  Epistle  must  fall  between  the 
second  and  third  visits,  i.e.  between  the  spring  of 
A.D.  50  and  the  autumn  of  A.D.  52  (supra,  p.  422). 

[Ramsay  (St.  Paul,  p.  189)  dates  the  letter  from  Antioch  S 
immediately  before  the  third  visit,  and  finds  a  reason  for  this 
precision  in  the  assertion  that  so  critical  a  situation  must  have 
called  of  necessity  for  a  prompt  personal  inspection ;  but  it 
might  be  urged  with  at  least  equal  reason,  from  Gal  1*  oO-riut 
™%fM{  F&t<rK<rt8t<r6tt  that  the  interval  after  St.  Paul's  last  visit — 
whichever  that  was — had  not  been  a  long  one.] 

Visits  to  Jerusalem  in  the  Galatian  Epistle. — 
For  the  date,  then,  the  years  A.D.  50-55  remain 
open ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  had 

Said  according  to  the  Acts  either  three  visits  to 
erus., — Ac  9"16"30  after  the  flight  from  Damascus, 
Ac  llso  1225  the  contribution  for  the  famine,  c.  A.D. 
46,  Ac  IS4'80  the  apostolic  Council,  A.D.  49,— or 
four,  adding  to  the  three  former  Ac  1822,  the  flying 
visit  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  M.J.,  A.D.  52.  In  the 
Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  two  visits  only  are 
named,  the  first  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Cephas  (Gal 
I18),  the  second  an  official  visit  of  the  representa 
tives  of  Gentile  to  the  representatives  of  Jewish 
Christianity  (Gal  21'10).  Thus,  even  if  St.  Luke's 
enumeration  is  exhaustive,  St.  Paul  omits  either 
one  or  two  visits  altogether.  But  if  this  seems 
a  difficulty,  the  solution  is  simple;  St.  Paul  is 
enumerating,  not  his  visits  to  Jerus.  per  se,  but  his 
visits  for  intercourse  with  the  elder  apostles,  irpfa 
TOJ)S  irpb  tyov  dflwnJXous  (Gal  I17),  and  would  neces- 
sarily omit  any  visit  when  they  were  absent. 
What,  then,  of  the  occasion  when  the  famine  con- 
tribution was  brought  to  Jerusalem  ?  If  St.  Luke 
mentions  only  elders  or  presbyters  as  the  recipients 
of  the  bounty  (Ac  II30),  the  natural,  though  of 
course  not  the  only  possible,  explanation  is  that  the 
elders — that  is,  the  local  ministry  with  St.  James 
the  Lord's  brother  at  their  head — were  by  that 
time  the  supreme  authority.  Certain  it  is  that, 
whether  gradually  or  at  some  definite  moment, 
the  Twelve  did  separate  themselves  from  the 
Church  at  Jerus.,  and  became  moio  coin  »'•  :<  \\  ^i-.i 
missionaries  which  after  all  their  *'<niiii  » •  <  n'lio'ii 
Christ  and  their  very  title  of  '  apostles  *  meant 
them  to  be.  After  the  persecution  of  Herod  they 
are  never  mentioned  at  Jerus.  save  during  the 
Council  of  ch.  15.  Doubtless,  they  returned  from 
time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  keep  the 
feasts  like  other  Jews ;  but  neither  at  St.  Paul's 
fourth  nor  at  his  fifth  visit  is  there  the  least  hint 
of  their  pio-oii(ie.  [Tf  the  ancient  tradition  thnt 
the  ni'oMlo-,ai  ronling  todniue  command,  remained 
JIT  J  em1*  tor  tuche  years  after  the  Ascension 
(Prcedicatio  Petri,  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi.  5; 
Apollonius  ap.  Eus.  ME  v.  18 :  Harnaek,  o.c.  p. 
243 ;  von  Dobschutz,  Texte  u.  Unters.  xi.  1,  pp.  52, 
148)  substantially  represents  historic  fact,  as  may 
well  be  the  case,  then  A.D.  41  or  thereabouts  will 
mark  their  departure.]  Here  is  ample  reason  for 
St.  Paul's  silence  about  the  visit  of  Ac  11.  12  and 
(if  the  Epistle  was  written  after  the  summer  of 
A.D.  52)  that  of  Ac  18.  Thus  the  first  visit  of  Gal 
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corresponds  with  the  first  of  Ac  ;  the  second  of  Ac 
is  omitted  ;  and  the  second  of  Gal  answers  to  the 
third  of  Ao  (A.D.  49). 

[This  connexion  of  Gal  21-10  with  Ac  15  i®  generally  accepted, 
and  a  s^ronpr  ar^arcnt  for  it  is  the  common  atmosphere  of  cnsis 
*  J          *  "    *  •  ugh  they  are  from 
.  •  (St.  Paul,  pp.  153- 
'  ~ 


which  Ttcrvaob  fco,n.  :  i     . 
different  points  of  view      It 
166),  strongly  maintains  the  .  ; 
the  <"=T-ond  of  Act«     Some  <       v  ..      "    -; 

by      ,  i  •  t  •*:•»•!,  ,-Dme  illustrate  the 
not  wholly  without  cause,  attributes  •  „  . 

visit  cannot  be  said  in  St.  Paul  to  have  been  xetr 
'        *  *         f 


.  , 

»'  (~.i?  <•".- 


of  Antioch,  as  th<  «  -  •  »         '  •'   .e  in 

harmony.    Yery  ••    i    •  .  «'       •  o   St. 

Paul's  'emissarie  '.  .    •          .         -  '          •••   '         '   '  a*° 

with  St.  Luke's  'emissaries  from  Judsea'  (Ac  161 


. 

**-!>.  *<;•  rs?  L~i  f-7  '1  .>  V-)  *r»  xh-s  V--H  make  St   Peter's 
d<  -c-  101  of  LI  t!  I      ^     A1""1     '"  '     '   '  '    ' 

a-  >  r        "      .,.(''.     i   ..         .n  view  that  St.  Peter 

and  St  James  gave  a  formal  pledge  of  brotherhood,  and  then 
violated  it.    But  this  identification  of  the  two  Judaizmg-  missions 
from  Jems,  to  Antioch  may  :.!.••       '     le  by  side  with  the 
ordinary  view  that  Gal2«c«    <•   ,t  .    t  ,      n-14  je  allowed  in 
order  of  time  to  precede  Gal  SM».    There  is  nothing  like  the 
tTirtx.  of  Gal  118  21  21  to  suggest  that  the  chronological  series 
is  continued.    On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul's  argument  may  per- 
ha-nsbc  hcsii>ara.pkia«<'d  as  follows:  '1  have  not  received  my 
grjz"  ,  T  Ton-  :hc  c  dor  apo->,  1  >.    I  went  up  to  their  headquarters 
at  Jerus  ,  not  on  my  conversion,  but  first  at  an  interval  of  3 
years,  and  then  at  one  of  14  ;  the  first  a  private  visit,  the  second 
an  official  one,  when  I  treated  with  them,  and  was  recognized 
by  them,  on  equal  terms.    So  far  from  simply  submitting  to 
them,  I  once  publicly  rebuked  their  chief  on  the  occasion  when 
'[     -.-•••       •          :   i,      -I  •    ",        T  "  '    "    1    .     o"  *  '*  o    'i 

»,  •  :        :  ••  :     .     !••>     i    <   lr    •  •  '         .  •  •  .'«'       •  ' 

.    •    ,   ,       ......  •(••!,'  •         '    «'   '.        1 

to  prove  his  main  point,  "but  has  shown  the  way  to  a  subsidiary 
rearrangement  of  much  importance.  The  dispute  at  Antioch 
may  then  be  placed  in  the  winter  (A.D.  4S-49)  before  the  Council, 
at  which  St.  Peter  *  employs  to  others  the  argument  that  had 
convinced  himself/] 

Date  of  St.  Faults  Conversion.—l^h^  second  visit 
of  Galatians  being  thus  identified  with  the  Council, 
the  date  has  already  heen  fixed  as  in  all  proba  bility 
A.D,  49  (above,  p.  422*)  ;  and  this  visit  itself  was 
1  at  an  interval  of  14  years  '  (&&  6>/wr«r<7dpwv  ^rw^, 
Gal  21),  while  the  first  visit  was  '  3  years  after  *  the 
conversion  (jterk  rpta  £r?;,  Gal  I18),  But  are  the  14 
years  of  the  «econd  visit  also  to  he  reckoned  from 
the  conversion  (11  years,  therefore,  from  the  first 
•visit),  with  Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  p.  382,  or  from  the 
first  visit  (17  from  the  conversion),  ^  i:'i  T  :j"  ,  "oo  . 
ad  loc.  ?  The  Greek  suits  either  s  \\*  .  •:,•,  IM  ;  ,  '  <. 
argument  favours  the  former,  for  St.  Paul  -would 
KM  i  i,  r  <  Ji  \  -!  .1  f  e  the  intervals  at  the  highest  possible 
sij;ii-«'.  "'J'iic.4  fi  f  "  c  -B.  "  •  "•  -  established 
ai>ove  (p.  iio1^,"  <  -  •'  ,  -"  \\  ''  '"  side  ;  when 

St.  Patil  came  •;  .  ,  •.  M-,  .  •  •  ,  ••  isit,  he  had 
just  fled  from  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas  at  Damascus 
(2  Co  llsa=Ac  925-  *),  and  Aretas  prohably  did  not 
become  master  of  Damascus  till  A.D.  37.  But  the 
addition  of  the  3  to  the  14  years  would  throw 
back  the  first  visit  to  A.D,  35-36,  probably  beyond 
the  time  of  Aretas,  and  the  conversion  to  A.D.  32-33, 
wherea*  the  inclusion  of  the  3  in  the  14  would  put 
the  conversion  in  A.D.  35-36,  and  the  first  visit 
under  Aretas  in  A.D.  38. 

(C)  The  first  half  of  the  Acts  :  chs.  1-12. 

Thus,  from  the  dates  established  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Acts,  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  the 
Epistles,  to  argue  back  to  the  first  half  of  the 
-Acts  and  to  reach  two  rough  dates  for  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul  (Ac  9lff-)»  A.D.  35-36,  and  for 
Ms  first  visit  to  Jerus.  (Ac  92S),  A.D.  38.  It  re- 
mains only  to  adjust,  by  the  help  of  these  points, 
the  division  into  periods  (see  p.  421b),  which  is  the 
single  hint  at  a  chronology  supplied  by  St.  Luke 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work.  St.  Paul's  con- 
version apparently  followed  not  very  long  after 
St.  Stephen's  martyrdom,  and  that,  in  turn,  is  the 
first  event  recorded  in  the  2nd  section  of  the 
Acts  (91  8*  67'9).  The  first  period  of  relatively 
undisturbed  progress  will  then  end  about  A.D.  35, 
having  covered  six  years  from  A.D.  29.  The  second 


period,  marking  a  commencement,  but  only  a  com- 
mencement, of  conflict,  begins  in  A.D.  35,  and  the 
last  event  mentioned  in  it  is  St.  Paul's  first  visit 
to  Jerus.,  A.B.  38 ;  but  the  peaceful  development 
implied  in  the  summary  of  this  period  (931)  justi- 
fies, perhaps,  the  extension  of  the  period  as  far 
as  A.D.  39-40.  The  third  period  ends  with  the 
record  of  advance  in  1224,  after  the  death  of  Herod 
in  A.D.  44,  and  before  St.  Paul's  second  visit  (at 
any  rate  before  its  conclusion)  at  the  'time  of  the 
famine  in  A.D.  46,  and  lasts  altogether  from 
A.D.  39-40  to,  say,  A.D.  45.  That  the  chronology 
here  adopted  results  in  a  more  or  less  even  division 
of  periods— i  from  A.D.  29;  ii.  from  A.D.  35; 
iii  from  A.3X  39-40 ;  iv.  from  A.D.  45-46 ;  v.  from 
A.D.  50 ;  vi.  from  A.D.  55  (to  A.D.  61) — such  as  St. 
Luke  seems  to  be  contemplating,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  slight  step  towards  its  verification.  On 
the  other  hand,  Harnack's  chronology,  which  puts 
St,  Paul's  conversion  in  the  same  year  as  the 
Crucifixion,  or,  at  latest,  in  the  following,  allotting 
even  in  the  latter  case  no  more  than  about  18 
months  to  Ac  1M)18,  neglects  these  period-divisions 
altogether. 

Conclusion. — This  article  may  be  concluded  by 
n  •  i  "  ;,  '  <!",  of  the  dates  here  adopted  (col.  ii.) 
»  -i  »!••  "  preferred  by  three  representative 
writers— Harnack  (col.  i.),  who  throws  everything 
early;  Lightfoot  (col.  iv.),  who  throws  all  the 
latter  part  late ;  and  Ramsay  (col.  iii.),  who  in- 
vestigates  independently,  but  is  nearer  to  Light - 
foot  than,  to  Harnack. 

H. 
20  or  30      29 

80        36-36 

33 


Crucifixion    . 

St  Paul's  conversion     * 

1st  visit  to  J«rus. 

2nd      ii          n 

lstM.J. 

Council  at  Jerus.,  2ndM.J. 

Coniiih  tcacficrl  lite  jn 

•4th  \  s  1 1  o  ,Tu  is  ,  3rd  M.J. 

Ephesusleft  . 

5th  visit  to  Jerus.,  arrest  a 

Pentecost  « 
Borne  reached  early  in . 
Acts  closes  early  in 
St.  Peter's  martyrdom . 
St,  Paul's  martyrdom  . 
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If  these  several  schemes  are  brought  to  the  test 
of  ji^-  »  us*-'  with  the  ten  results  established  on 
a  \><  ,  -m  o.  probabilities  in  the  first  half  of  this 
article,  it  !"olie\\>,  uirli  u^ard  to  each  in  turn — 

1.  That  certainly  Harnack  (A.D.  33),  and  prob- 
ably Ramsay  (A.D.  35-36),  put  St.  Paul's  first  visit 
to  Jerus.,  and  therefore  his  flight* from  Damascus, 
earlier  than  it  seems  that  Aretas  can  have  ob- 
tained po session  of  the  latter  city. 

2.  Thai  for  ihe  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
A.D.  44  is  accepted  in  all  schemes. 

3.  That  Harnack,  at  least,  puts  the  return  from 
the  second  or  famine  visit  to  Jerus.  [A.D.  44  ?]  con- 
siderably before  the  famine  can  have  begun. 

4.  That  no  scheme  puts  the  1st  M.J.  and  visit 
to  Cyprus  (A.D.  45,  47,  48)  in  either  of  the  two 
years  which  are  impossible  for  Sergius  Paulus' 
governorship. 

5.  That  all  schemes  bring  St.  Paul  to  Corinth 
(autumn  of  A.D.  48,  of  50,  of  51,  of  52)  under 
Claudius ;  but  that  if  Orosius'  date  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Kpme  (A.D.  49-50)  is  correct, 
then,  since  Aquila's  arriv  al  immediately  preceded 
St.  Paul's  (Ac  182  7rpo<r0drws  A^Au0o'ra),  Harnack's 
date  is  certainly  too  early ;  Lightfoot's  certainly, 
and  Ramsay's  possibly,  too  late. 

6.  That  all  schemes  make  St.  Paul  appear  "before 
Gallio  at  Corinth  (A.D.  49-50,  51-52,  52-53,  53-54) 
in  a  possible  year  for  the  latter's  proconsulship ; 
but  that  the  earliest  of  these  years,  Harnack's, 
is  not  a  likely  one. 

7.  That,  in  the  same  way,  Harnack's  schema 
makes  St.  Paul  appear  before  Felix  and  his  wifo 
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Brasilia  at  C^sarea  (A.D.  54),  in  the  earliest  pos- 
sible year  of  the  marriage. 

8.  That  Harnack  puts  the  recall  of  Felix  and 
arrival  of  Festus  too  early  (A.D.  56)  to  suit  the 
evidence  of  Josephus,  just  as  Lightfoot  puts  it  too 
late  (A.D.  60)  to  suit  the  evidence  of  Tacitus,  and 
that  a  date  equally  distant  from  these  two  (A.D. 
58)  is  perhaps  best  of  all. 

9.  That  Harnack's  year  for  St.  Paul's  arrest 
(A.D.  54),  and  still  more  Lighfcfoot's  (A.D.  58),  are 
less  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  chronology  of  the 
passover  at  Philippi  than  A.D.  56  or  57. 

^  10.  That  Lightfoot's  year,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
T.t,  •!  •  /-  ;  ear,  for  the  release  of  St.  Paul  from  the 
:' :  -v  •  a  Hi,,:  captivity,  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
his  martyrdom  in  A.D.  64^65. 

The  evidence  from  these  synchronisms,  taken 
individually,  does  not  pretend  to  amount  to 
demonstrative  proof ;  but  the  whole  of  Harnack's 
scheme,  and  all  the  latter  part  of  Lightfoot's, 
appear  to  contradict  them  at  too  many  points 
to  be  entertained.  Of  the  other  two,  Ramsay's 
is  perhaps  nowhere  superior,  and  at  several  Doints 
inferior,  to  that  of  the  ^resent  article,  which  is 
recommended  as  a  consistent  and  fairly  satis- 
factory harmonization  of  a  good  many  results 
which,  like  the  sticks  in  the  faggot,  are  separately 
weak,  but  together  strong. 

LITERATURE.  —  The  received  view  depends  on  Wieseler's 
Chronol.  d.  apost.  JZeitalters,  1848.  The  English  reader  may 
r  *  '  "  *  '  Venables'  tr.  of  Wieseler,  in  Lewin's  Fasti 

Lightfoot's  Biblical  Essays,  pp.  216-233, 
posthumously  printed  from  notes  of  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  1863,  but  seeming,  in  essentials,  to  represent  his 
latest  views.  Most  recent  English  writers  had  accegted  this 
chronolo  V'  >>,  <• 
TromlUi  «/•  .•','  /".'  •  r1  • 
points  h  -  '  •/  n  '  iV  • 
to  parti  •  '*.'  •" 
tention,  ,  .  :  •  \\ 

has  not  met,  and  it 


Acceptance ;  but  in 
'       «**"c  tone,  • 


"   "•        ly,  St.  Paul  the 
*  >      ee  also  for  some 
.    '  /  .    893),  subjected  it 
•* « tii.     His  main  con- 
-  ;    ;-, 1:21-10  and  Ac  1225, 
ely  to  meet,  with  much 
.  in  spite  of  an  unneces- 
to  the  subject  is  a  real 


ar:<i  V.  »-.,IM  •  .1  one,'and  the  present  article  is  very  much  more 
indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  writer.  German  books  have 
in  the  main  acquiesced  in  Wieseler's  results,  e.g.  Schurer's 
invaluable  Geschichte  des  jvf'xwN  Voikes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu 
Christi,  ed.  2,  1886-1890.  Sorie  I  to*  run  Catholic  writers,  in- 
deed, clung  to  the  system  which  throws  back  the  chronology 
of  St.  Paul's  later  life  by  four  or  five  years  behind  Wieseler's ; 
and  these  have  been  now  reinforced  by  Blass,  Acta  Aposto- 
lorum,  1895,  pp.  21-24,  who  does  not  commii  hY  -<""  In  <•  -1 
a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  received  view,  <L  •  •  • ;.  I '  •  r  •  , 
r.v  ,  -  -  ,'  •'.-  '  T.'  '  r  :  *"  77  jebius,L  1897, pp. 233-244, 
MI  •  -«  •  •  •  •  _  •  igh  his  treatment  of  the 

«••<.,•.'«  -••    ',  i  i-  !•  •-«.     b1  or/.    C.  H.  TURNER. 

CHURCH  (tictcKycrla).  —  For  the   history  of  the 
word  tKK\i}ffta  and  its  relation  to  such  Heb.  terms 
as  *?•?!?  and  niy,  see  art.  CONGREGATION. 
In  the  present  art.  we  shall  discus*— 
I.  DEFINITION  OF  CHURCH  nr  NT. 
IL  T   '  v    :      C 

(A  'l 'i     •'' 

•      I          !*  '           '          » 

•    •  :          (      duct;. 

('")!•     ^          •     :    '     -.       .ts  Function* and  Organi- 
zation. 

(JD)  The  whole  Church- 
ill. THE  IDEAL  CHURCH. 

I.   DEFINITION  OF  THE  CHUECH  IN  NT.  — 

'J&KK\i)<rla,  is  used  in  NT  of  a  single  community  of 
Christians,  or  of  the  sum  of  the  single  communi- 
ties, the  whole  body  of  Christians.  In  the  last 
sense,  two  points  of  view  are  possible,  and  both 
are  found  in  NT.  We  may  think  of  the  Church 
as  an  *  empiric  matter  of  fact,'  i.e.  as  a  collection 
of  indhiduah,  the  actual  Church,  or  we  mav 
cease  to  think  of  the  Church  as  a  noun  of  mul- 
titude and  regard  it  as  a  single  individual  entity, 
the  ideal  Church.  The  second  point  of  view  is 
closely  related  to  the  first.  If  we  ask  what  is  in 
the  minds  of  the  writers  in  this  usage,  we  find 
that  ultimately  they  are  thinking,  not  of  a  single 


entity,  but  of  a  collection  of  individuals.  So 
when  St.  Paul  says  the  Church  is  the  '  body  *  or 
*  bride'  of  Christ,  he  is  really  expiessing  under 
the  figure  of  a  single  entity,  the  Church,  the 
relation  in  which  Christ  stands  to  the  individual 
members.  There  is,  however,  a  real  difference  be- 
tween the  conception  of  actual  and  ideal  Church 
in  two  respects.  (1)  The  conception  of  the  actual 
Church  regards  it  as  it  really  is,  i.e.  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals of  various  degrees  of  imperfection  ;  while  the 
ideal  Church  is  a  body  whose  members  represent  the 
ideal  of  membership,  i.e.  it  is  a  perfect  Church,  or 
at  least  one  free  from  the  negative  aspect  of  evil. 
(2)  The  actual  Church  is  composed  of  the  members 
who  are  still  alive  and  in  the  world  at  the  time  of 
speaking  ;  while  !  l  •  •  '  Y,  •  •  of  the  ideal  Church 
does  not  denote  i  t  '•'  •  "..  siber  of  members  at 
a  definite  time,  but  implies  a  membership  inde- 
pendent of  time.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  an  ideal, 
not  an  empirical,  body.  Hence  it  splits  off  from 
the  later  conception  or  the  '  invisible  Church,  i.e. 
the  Church  as  composed  of  all  its  members,  dead 
and  living  ;  for  it  refers  neither  to  dead  nor  living 
Christians,  but  to  an  indefinite  body  of  members 
belonging  to  no  time,  present,  past,  or  future, 
because  it  is  a  timeless  ideal  conception. 

The  conception  of  the  Church  in  NT  stands  in  so  close  a 
relation  to  two  other  conceptions,  viz.  the  'people  of  Israel' 
and  the  'kingdom  of  God,'  that  it  is  necessary  here  to  say 
something  as  to  the  connexion  between  these  ideas. 

(a)  The  Church  and  the  People  of  Israel.  —  The  Jewish  nation, 
by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  brought  down  upon  them- 
selves their  final  and  irrevocable  rejection.  Jews  were  called 
upon  to  save  themselves  from  'this  crooked  generation'  (Ac  2^°). 
Since  Christ  came  there  was  'none  other  name  under  heaven 
which  is  given  among  men  wherein  we  must  be  saved*  (4*2). 
It  was  no  longer  enough  to  live  after  Moses;  it  was  only 
by  accepting  the  baptism  of  Christ  that  the  Jew  could  obtain 
remission  of  sins.  But  at  ;  .'  «  0"  i  ,••"". 

a  Jew.    His  new  professi-  •   •    .  •       •       '  s  '  .  * 

and  the  institutions  •    **•   •       v>     i  .....  t  -•    «   • 

urithin  the  Jewish  •         .     '•   <   <         .•  .    •> 

between  the  actual  Isr.  and  the  true  people  of  God.  The  be- 
lievers are  the  '  remnant'  (cf.  Ro  II5)  in  the  actual  Israel,  which 
is  the  preparation  for  the  restored  and  perfected  Isr.  of  the 
prophets.  The  Chnst,  who  ha  .  "  <  ."  •  .  i  :  is 

waiting  for  'Israel*  to  repent  as  M;  '    •  ,  He 

may  come  again  and  all  things  1     s<   .    •«     (,  *  '  .         •>"  )     All 

1".  ,'     *      •     J       "|  p'    T-*.        *     "       3  _          >       ^          ••,    •>  ii.     )ng 

,:;-       '•  •  •    •  e  see  the  Church  identified  with 

:       j     •  t  "    /A   •    .  .juished,  on  the  one  hand,  from 

!">-\  ,  •  ,  ,  A  •  •  .-'i  ,•  ,  on  llic  other,  fiointho  iTOloiul 
J--  ,  i  •»»(".•.  1  *  •  coming'  is  to  bee  the  idou  M- 

1--  "-' 


those  who  believe  on  Christ  with  the 
of  the  unbelievers.    So  in  the  Messfe 

Isr.  and  actual  Isr.  will  be  one  and  the  same,  but  at  present 
they  are  distinguished.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  this 
view  should  be  modified  when  the  admission  of  Gentiles  was 
permitted  without  demanding  circumcision  from  them.  The 
previous  conception  of  the  Church  and  of  the  future  restored 
Isr.  was  confined  to  the  exclusively  national  ideals  of  Jewish 
tradition.  It  did  not  travel  beyond  the  '  Israel  after  the  flesh.' 
In  th(  Piriilnc  cones  ipi*ou  •  OIM  \  cr,  iL"  Cli  r  jli  ii  -u.'l  r<  garded 
h*  ,  i  0*  -»  n  Vi»,  but  a  (li-iiiiJlK-ii  zip]»c.a.->  :,u  AVUI  l*?r  'after 
;i.  ,  -.i1  (!  (  n  i  )  -)  and  i:u?  '  I4---.  01  dou'  ^.iii  o'1*;.  Qodhas 
taken  from  tne  heathen  a  'people  for  his  name*  (Ac  1514),  and 
in  this  new  Isr.  "they  are  not  all  Isr.  which  are  of  Isr.'  (Ro  96). 
The  faithful  remnant  within  Isr.,  which  before  was  identified 
with  the  Church,  is  now  but  a  small  part  of  it.  The  '  oracles  of 
God*  are  no  longer  entrusted  to  the  Jewish  nation,  for  the 
Cnr  -••  i  i-  ':  .v  ,k  *•  .ceo  '"(  1  ,  '  IT.  **-  1  -  "»«  >  **  .'*  *•  oi  ir  -:>  la  i<  :. 
(rp'i  ,i->.  II'  i'-2  or  w.'li--  ''>  '!•  (  1  .'  '  •  si  n.  b.  .ril*-  o\cr 
u.'tii1  -  i  -n'"Ui  J-r.  ,i«>u  o.i-lc1  -,,  -;•  •  ui  Itraol.  lr,  ilo 
p  of  "-I1  </r  K->  1L1'1-21,  Jit  C"  lai.'h  i  JIM  o  i  <  li  o  in  wfi  'h  tJ 
p-uri  r-j-  arc  lue  'no.,1  Iho  un  )c!  -sirur  Jin*  ir(*  r  .  ••»  s 
br.rs«'ru^,  and  iho  O'»itil  -  ISCA  l«"ir,-iu-  a«  i  i  'I  in  u  •!  ir 
wild  olive.  At  the  same  time,  to  the  Jewish  and  primitive 
Christian,  belief  in  a  restoration  of  the  natural  Isr.  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  world-subduing1  kingdom  (cf.  Ac  I6)  succeeds  the  idea 
of  the  U"jjril  un  of  God  as  Christ  Himself  conceived  it,  i.e.  the 
uui\  r  i  *ui  r,i  o  of  Christian  principles,  a  cosmopolitan  instead 
of  a  national  concupt-oi. 

(ft)  Iht,  Church  and  the  Kingdom  (of  Heaven)  cf  Ghd.—  The 
fundamental  ooncemion  underlying  the  various  meanings  of 
the  kuifgdornof  <lod  is  ihac  of  the  Kingship  (fiverttetx)  of  God 
or  n.riisl.  Betfft/rix,  in  Grcvk  wn1-  a  word  with,  a  wider  ranjre  of 
si^Tii  'canoe  than  we  jrunrralh  aua"Vi  10  (hc  Eng.  word  *  king- 
dom.' n  rd  the  shades  of  mean'i  '^  \lneh  it  bore  determine  also 
the  d  ITor.  nt  coiic^i-i.ozib  of  the  k  njr'lom  01  heaven.  We  have 
Thus  (*)  tlie  absrracL  sense  of  ;S*<n/i.fl6,  i  f.  those  moral  and 
spmtual  qualities  which  are  in  consonance  with  the  will  ol 
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God.  It  is  thus  that  St.  Paul  bays,  'the  kingdom  of  God  is  .  . 
-•, )  v o  ««  ,  -  -i"  r  e  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost '  (Eo  141?) ; 

-  r  • :  k       ' .-   «' •>  it  to  the  hid  treasure  and  the  pearl  of 

great  price  (Mt  13**-46);  Or  that  He  says,  'Seek  ye  first  his 
kingdom  and  his  f&u  o-  ^\  ts*  (Mt  6^,  Lk  12^)      'The  k 
of  God  is  within  yoi  '  ^1 !:  J7'-'1)     It  2-  iv  Mi*1* '  *  '  '-o  used  in  this 
sense  in  the  expressions,  *the  glad  tn  rur-  (\  i  ihe  gospel)  of 
the  kingdom*  (Mt  i2-*,  Lk  81  etc.),  'to  preach  the  kingdom' 
(Lk  443,  Ac  2026  etc.)     (/S)  In  a  concrete  sense  the  establishing 
of  such  a  rule  considered  as  an  event.    We  have  here  two 
points  of  view  from  which  such  an  event  might  be  considered 
(1)  As  soon  as  Christ's  teaching  found  disciples,  the  kingdom 
was  already  established ;  or  if  we  regard  the  miraculous  power 
of  Christ  over  nature,  we  might  say  with  Him,  'if  I  by  the 
spirit  of  God  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  k.  of  God  come  upon 
you'  (Mt  1228,  cf.  Lk  1120}.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the 

•     '     •  1  ;^V'-     ,         V     '.    .    ., 

'•i  *;i  sf  t  '•>•>;     (2)  A  future  establishment  of  ••  ! 

idea  is  especially  connected  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
'with  the  angels  of  his  power,  in  flaming  fire*  (2  Th  18,  cf. 
£5  5  8-iO).  *  of  the  kingdom  in  power  (cf. 

Mt  32  610,  .       .  A  third  but  rare  use  is  (3)  the 

present  rule  of  God  in  heaven  (2  Ti  4*8,  cf .  Lk  2342  43,  jn  1836) 
(y)  BotrtXttoi,  —  sphere  of  rule,  not  so  much  local,  as  in  the 
prevailing  use  of  *  kingdom,'  but  in  the  sense  of  the  society  or 
community  over  which  the  rule  extends.  This  meaning  has 
also  two  variations  corresponding  to  the  first  two  meanings 
of  (/S),  They  are  (1)  the  actual  society  <  •  •  .  •  _  Christians, 
including  good  and  bad  members,  so  :•'  I'.  r  !  •>  •»  the  Tares 
(Mt  1324-%  the  Draw-net  (ib.  4750),  and  the  V  ,•"_•";  .3 
(ib.  221-13),  but  always  with  a  reference  to  (2) ;  u  -»-"}-  r 
of  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  "  i .  \  . .  • ,  n.  - ."'  •  .1  <  ,>: 
when  it  is  established  with  pew  i  •  -  L  •  <  •  '-11  \-  • 
society  of  the  blessed,  to  be  rejected  from  which  is  eternal 
misery,  its  membeiship  is  the  reward  of  faithful  service;  cf. 
the  expressions,  'Theirs  is  the  k.  of  heaven'  (Mt  53-10,  cf. 
Lk  620),  'to  enter  into,  to  inhent  the  k.'  (Mt  520,  Ac  1422, 
Gal  523,  Col  113,  and  many  other  plaoes). 

Of  these  meanings  ixxXr.G-tce.  coincide. «  only  with  the  last.  It 
does  not  per  fa  w  r  ^o  ai«\  moral  or  spiritual  qualities,  e.g.  we 
would  not  say,  *  i"h<  C-uicli  is  righteousness  and  peace  and 

ioy/  etc.    v,« ' '  "     •*•  the  word  txx^a-ia,  of  an  event,    It 

is  properly       •  : ,  denoting  the  people  of  God.    Even 

when  it  is  spoken  of  ideally  or  as  a  •»  • ,  '".  f  idamental 
meaning  is  still  that  of  God's  folk.*  I  *  •  _  J  n  of  God' 
is  then  a  very  much  wider  conception  than  'Church.*  Where 
the  two  occur  side  by  side  (Mt  16*8),  the  'kingdom'  appears 
as  the  future  and  heavenly  counterpart  of  the  Church.  The 
'bindings'  and  'loosmgs*  of  the  latter  '  •  "  *  •  "  d 

in  the  former;  cf  the  words  *  on  earth*  ;.  (  i  •.•  )f  •  n  i  ..<  :  ' 
(= kingdom),  ib.  W 1818,  cf.  jn  2Q23. 

II.  THE  ACTUAL  CHURCH  is  the  society  of 
f11"'  '".-  •  .  <>•  r  !>;  i,  of  it. 

•%.\  "'  •'.  ,•  •''_,;•  -The  necessary  qualifications 
for  membership  were  repentance  of  former  sins  and 
submission  to  bnpti^m  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Ac  2s8),  which  carried  with  it  the  demand  of  faith 
in  Christ.  The  privileges  of  membership  acquired 
at  baptism  were  :  (1)  The  Christian  became  recon- 
ciled with  God  through  r**«  q  s'sil"1*!1  to  himself 
Christ's  satisfaction  for  &  n  JIo  ,">  •;• 7,  Col  I21'22). 
His  past  life  of  sin  no  longer  stood  against  him  in 
his  account  with  God.  He  was  justified.  (2)  He 
was  sanctified,  and  henceforth  was  called  *  holy ' 
(#ytos),  because  he  belonged  to  God  by  the  conse- 
cration of  baptism  (1  Co  611).  (3)  He  received  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  GhosA  <Ac  2S<^  r*.  a  -rr.U"i!ihiuil 
power  within  him.  (4)  ]  lo  \vn.-  ;ui:r» '  i  ':<i  i'o  i  he  ( orn- 
mon  life  and  sacraments  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood. On  his  part,  in  turn,  he  was  bound,  so  far 
as  he  could,  to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
that  life,  *  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God 
hath  been  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
truth  '(Eph424). 

(B)  The  Life  of  the  Church.— The  new  life,  to 
«yhich  the  convert  was  introduced  by  his  baptism, 
was  the  practical  expression  of  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  God  as  a  member  of  His  'people.* 
His  life  was  henceforth  given  up  to  the  service  of 
God.  And  that  service  was  the  worship  of  God 
in  the  public  ,•  n  •"•  •  of  worship  and  in  the 
holiness  of  his  ;  -m  !<•.••».  So  we  may  consider 
the  life  of  the  Church  under  thc»»c  t-\\o  aspects : 
(1)  the  public  worship,  (2)  the  Christ  JITI  conduct. 

*  He  1228  veiiujyupti  Kcti  ixxKyffitt  tr purer  etc**  is  not  to  the  point 
aa  an  instance  of  a  distinctively  Christian  usage  of  ixx^nrtet.. 
It  is  plain  from  the  connexion  with  <xu.vr.yvm  that  ixx^^a,  is 
used  here  in  a  quite  general  meaning,  'asseiably/  without  refer- 
ence to  its  technical  Christian  significance. 


i.  The  Public  Worship. 

This  subject  divides  itself  into  two  branches  :  (1| 
Occasional  ceremonies.  These  were  the  rites  oi 
baptism  and  ordination.  We '  •  "  '  r  •  rial 
forms  of  service  in  connex  •  or 

burial.  (2)  Ordinary  services  iiiese  were  also  of 
two  kinds :  (a)  a  public  (i.e.  not  confined  to  Chris- 
tians) feervice,  which  was  of  a  didactic  ( *  edification,' 
1  Co  14'26)  and  mis&ionary  character ;  (b)  the 
6  breaking  of  the  bread,'  a  private  (i.e.  confined 
to  Christians)  act  of  worship. 

(1)  Occasional  Ceremonies. — (a)  Baptism  was  the 
ite  by  which  the  convert  was  formally  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  (Ac  24L  4'2).  It  was 
therefore  (Mt  2819)  to  be  administered  to  every 
Christian  without  exception.  St.  Paul  always 
takes  it  for  granted  that  his  hearers  have  been 
baptized  (e.g.  Ac  193,  Br  6s,  Col  211- 12).  It  is  indeed 
regarded  as  necessary  for  salvation  that  a  man 
should  have  undergone  this  ceremony  ( Jn  35),  which 
saves  the  Christian  as  the  ark  saved  Noah  (1  P 
320'21).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  never  regarded  as 
a  merely  mechanical  means  of  salvation,  but  is 
contrasted  with  circumcision  by  its  spiritual 
significance  (Col  2U-15J),  and  the  subjective  element 
(i.e.  faith  and  a  good  conscience)  is  insisted  upon 
as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  ceremonial 
act,  if  the  receiver  would  obtain  its  advantages 
(1  P  321).  The  ritual  of  baptism  consisted  of  an 
immersion  of  the  baptized  person  in  water  (Mt  316, 
Mk  I10,  Ac  S38).  The  baptizer  accompanied  the  act 
with  the  formula  *in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ' 
(Ac  2s8  816  1048  195,  cf.  Ja  27),  or  more  fully  'in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost'  (Mt2819,  Didache  7).  No  limitations  are 
expressly  mentioned  in  NT  which  forbid  us  to 
suppose  that  the  right  to  baptize  did  not  belong  to 
every  Christian,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  no 
instances  of  persons  baptizing  except  those  with 
some  sort  of  recognized  position  of  authority.  Our 
Lord  (Jn  42)  and  the  apostles  (Ac  1048,  1  Co  I17) 
generally  avoided  baptizing  in  •  -  •  i  ;.'.  ^.  s"1  .  J  •" 
the  duty  to  helpers  and  assist, ,  *-•  <  KM1!.*.: 

(b)  Ordination. — Every  Christian  had  a  charisma 
(  =  gift,  talent),  the  nature  and  degree  of  which 
determin&d  his  position  and  duties  in  the  com- 
munity. But  while  the  charisma  in  most  cases  is 
considered  as  coming  direct  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  individual  at  the  time  of  or  after  his 
baptism,  without  any  further  human  agency,  in 
some  instances  a  charisma  was  bestowed  through 
the  *laying  on  of  hands.'  The  'laying  on  of  hands' 
in  OT  was  the  symbolic  act  of  «m»  <>\  in;:  «  gift  (as 
in  blessing  Gn  4814,  n[nu)ii:iin;r  o  <>ii  co  ^  u  27s3)  or 
a  curse  (as  the  scap-^oac  Lv  lo- ;.  In  the  case  of 
our  Lord  the  '  laying  on  of  hands '  was  especially 
attached  to  the  miracles  of  healing  (e.g.  Mt  9lS, 
Mk  5s3  etc.),  and  He  left  to  His  disciples  the  power 
of  healing  through  the  same  act  (Mk  1618).  In  the 
apostolic  age  it  is  also  found  in  connexion  with 
healing  (Ac  912  17  288).  It  thus  had  the  significance 
of  a  miraculous  power.  In  tfce  passages  where  it 
is  mentioned  as  an  accompanying  or  supplement?!  i  y 
ceremony  TO  La]  ii-iiif  the  miracnloii^  gift  of  the 
Holy  GlioM  a  trend-  it-*  employment  (cf.  Ac  818  5tc£, 
t.e.^the  'laying on  of  hands"  i\  tljc  instrument  by 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  in  this  instance), 
and  is  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  thiough  baptism.  So,  too,  when  a 
man  was  to  be  'set  apart'  for  a  particular  work, 
he  receives  a  special  'gift'  for  its  performance 
through  the  '  \\  \  ir^  on  of  lia rids.'  This  is  especially 
mentioned  of  iho  x;xon  ;  \<  (V^i,  the  mission  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul  (Ac  133),  and  the  work  of 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  (1  Ti  414, 2  Ti  I6 \  and  it  appeal  a 
in  the  Pastoral  Epp.  as  the  regular  form  of  oi  (Join- 
ing a  bishop  or  deacon  (1  Ti  5-).  It  was  aeeom« 
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panied  by  prayer  (Ac  66  133)  and  fasting  (133).  We 
find  the  '  laying  on  of  hands  *  performed  by  apostles 
(Ac  6«  817  196,  2Ti  P),  by  an  ordinary  disciple  at 
tin*  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ac  912>  n),  by  the 
prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  under  similar 
circumstances  (ib.  13s),  by  the  presbytery  at 
Ephesus  (1  Ti  414). 

(2)  The  Regular  Worship.  —  We  turn  now  to  the 
regular  services  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
At  the  first  the  community  met  fo:  the  purpose  of 
worship  daily  (Ac  I14  246),  and  we  find  no  intimation 
or  allusion  that  any  day  was  marked  with  more 
solemnity  than  the  others.  But  at  a  later  period 
the  *  first  day  of  the  week  '  is  singled  out  from  the 
rest  and  observed  with  especial  honour.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  we  meet  with  this  is  in  1  Co  162 
*  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  each  one  of  you 
lay  by  him  in  store  '  his  contribution  to  the  collec- 
tion. Then  Ac  207  we  notice  the  disciples  of  Troas 
gathered  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to 
break  bread.  By  themselves  these  two  instances 
could  not  be  pressed.  But  in  Rev  I10  there  is  a 
mention  of  '  the  Lord's  day,5  T$  KvptaKy  fj^py.,  which 
appears  as  KvpiaKy  Kvplov  in  the  Didache  141,  and  as 
KvpiaKJi  simply  in  Ignatius  (ad  Mag.  ix.  1).  These 
all  hang  together  with  the  fact  recorded  by  all  the 
evangelists  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  weeK  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead  (Mt  281,  Mk  162,  Lk  241,  Jn 
201).  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  foundation 
of  Christian  hope  (1  Co  1517*19),  and  therefore  the 
day  of  the  resurrection  was  par  excellence  the 
Lord's  day  (see  Ignatius,  loo.  citn  Ep.  Barn.  15), 
and  when  it  became  impracticable  for  the  '  breaking 
of  the  bread  *  to  be  celebrated  daily,  it  was  cele- 
brated with  <•.  •.'."!  ""  "  y  on  this  day  (Did.  141  ; 
Pliny,  Epp.  .\.  '.•!,•*  n.  'convenire')-  To  what 
precise  date  this  practice  goes  back  in  Christian 
history  we  cannot  say.  St.  Paul  (Ko  146)  speaks 
of  those  \vho  esteem  one  day  above  another,  and 
those  who  esteem  every  day  alike,  but  he  is  here 
probably  referring  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The 
J  ewish  Christians  themselves  observed  the  Sabbath, 
and  some  attempted  to  force  its  observance  upon 
the  Gentiles  (Gal  410,  Col  216).  But  the  Sabbath 
and  method  of  its  observance  are  especially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lord's  day  [cf.  Ign.  loc.  cit. 
'no  longer  r-nhbati/inpr  '  >  ??  ~'^  -<"'•  Vit  living 
according  to  the  Loi  d  .-•  dn;  ,  !  M-.  i  V.  It..*  n.  loc.  cit. 
Sabbaths  are  not  pleasing  to  God,  *  therefore  we 
observe  the  eighth  day  for  rejoicing  '].  On  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  Sunday,  see  esp.  T.  Zalin, 
Skizzen  ans  dem  Leben  der  alien  Kirche,  cap.  vi. 

Of  the  existence  of  yearly  festivals  we  have  no 
intimation  at  all  in  NT.  The  Jewish  Christians 
still  observed  the  Jewish  feasts  (Ac  21  2016,  1  Co 
16s).  There  is  no  allusion  in  1  Co  57-  8  (*  Our  pass- 
over  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even  Christ,  where- 
fore let  us  keep  the  feast,'  etc.)  to  the  observance 
of  Easter.  The  context  shows  that  the  apostle  is 
not  speaking  literally.  The  starting-point  of  his 
theme  is  the  comparison  of  the  Church  to  a  c  new 
lump  '  from  which  the  old  leaven  has  been  purged 
out.  'We,  too/  he  says,  *as  well  as  the  Jews, 
have  a  Passover  lamb  ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the 
feast  .  .  .  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth.'  His  imagery  is  borrowed  from  the 
distinctively  Jewish  passover,  but  the  lesson  drawn 
applies  to  the  whole  Christian  life,  not  to  any 
Kpeoiul  occasion  -co  t-dfau.ti>  is  rather  *  keep  festival' 
ili.'in  *  keep  the.  f»»n-it.'  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
thai  in  ilio  la  lor  IVi-chnl  controversy  both  parties 


referred  to  apostolic  usage  (see  Bus.  HE  v.  23,  24), 
in  view  of  which  we  are  not  justified  in  drawing 
an  argument  from  silence  against  the  apostolic 
foundation  of  the  Easter  festival,  and  the  exact 
date  of  its  institution  must  be  left  an  open 
question. 
In  1  Co  we  find  that  St.  Paul  presents  to  us  a 


picture  of  two  kinds  of  Christian  woislnp.  In  ch. 
14  is  described  a  meeting  whose  chief  ami  is  mutual 
edification;  in  ll17"--*4  one  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter and  ceremonial,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
*eat  the  Lord's  Supper'  (icvpiaKbv  Sefavov).  In  the 
same  way  two  kinds  of  xehgious  observance  are 
distinguished  in  the  account  of  the  primitive  Church 
(Ac  242),  £  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers. 5 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  rats  irpoaevxcus  here 
refers  to  the  public  prayers  in  the  temple  which 
the  Christiana  attended  (e.g.  31},  or  to  the  •  - 

of  the  community  ;  but  as  the  writer  is  • 
the  salient  elements  distinctive  of  the  •  /   < 
life,  the  latter  has  a  slight  balance  in  its  favour. 
In  any  case  there  is  abundant  evidence  (e.ff.  Ac  I14 
24. 46. 47  424tf  si  ete>)  fogfc  the  Christians  at  this  time 
held  assemblies    for  worship    distinct    from    the 
'*       Y         "   '     '     ad.3 

"     •  i    Christian  worship  was  not 

held  to  take  the  place  of  the  temple  services,  which 
were  attended  with  scrupulous  regularity  (Ac  31). 
Neither — and  this,  of  course,  refers  not  only  to  the 
first  days  of  Christianity — did  it  take  the  place  of 
individual  private  prayer  (cf.  Ac  109  1625,  Eph  618, 
Ph  I4). 

(a)  The  public  service.  —  The  purpose  of  this 
service  was  before  all  things  odificniio'i,  arul  ilii<>  not 
only  for  those  who  wcie  oliLaui  iiohfcx  CT-,  bs.t  al-o 
for  unbelievers.  It  had,  then,  a  missionary  aspect, 
and  for  this  purpose  was  made  as  public  and  open 
as  possible.  At  Jerus.  it  took  place  especially  in 
the  temjjle  as  long  as  this  was  permitted  (Ac  246  311 
512),  or  in  some  public  place  (Ac  24,  cf. 6).  Un- 
believers were  welcome  to  attend  and  listen  (1  Co 
1423),  Every  Christian  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  a  *  gift '  as  the  '  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit*  within  him  (see  1  Co  127tt-)-  Whatever  was 
the  gift  he  possessed,  he  was  bound  to  put  it  at  the 
service  of  the  community  and  use  it  in  harmonious 
working  with  the  whole  (*£.12ff-)-  But  if  we  look 
through  the  lists  of  gifts  in  Ko  126ff-,  1  Co  128ff-  we 
see  that  there  are  some  (e.g.  miracles,  healings) 
which  would  not  qualify  tl  i1  j  o  o  to  contri- 
bute to  the  worship  of  the  <  -n  ri..'i  i > .  So  we  find 
a  distinction  drawn  in  1  P  410- u  between  the  gifts 
of  speaking  and  the  gifts  of  ministering  (8ia/coj>e«>= 
ooriinbu tiii^r  by  personal  help  or  offerings  to  the 
common  support).  To  the  former  it  fell  to  take 
part  in  the  public  worship.  St.  Paul  mentions 
(1  Co  1426)  as  constituent  elements  of  this  service  *  a 
psalm,'  *  a  teaching,' c  a  revelation,' '  a  tongue,'  *  an 
interpretation.'  The  division  is  not  a  rigid  one : 
a  '  psalm '  might  be  al-o  a  *  tongue '  (cf,  ib.15).  Nor 
is  the  enumeration  c\iia:MLu>;  prayer  is  not  in- 
cluded, though  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
service  (cf.  II4).  We  may  then,  perhaps,  divide  as 
follows  :  (a)  teaching,  (/3)  prayer,  (7)  praise. 

(«)  7V"-''*V7  —  We  are  only  considering  here  the  place 
o<vi;i»  ,.d  »\  r  ,» -  inp  in  the  services.  We  must  treat  later  of 
the  wider  quest/ion  of  teaching  in  general.  A  discourse  formed 
part  of  the  service  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  where  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  reading-  of  an  appointed  portion  of  the  OT 
Scriptures  (Lk  420* ,  Ac  13^ ;  see  Vitringa,  de  Syn.  Vet.  Bk.  in. 
pt.  t  c.  6,  pt.  ii.  c.  12 ;  Schurer,  H«7P,  §  27).  We  have  several 
instances  of  discourses  in  the  Christian  services  (e.g.  Ac  207^-)* 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  'teaching-'  in  these  assemblies  took 
the  form  of  one  or  more  dis'*oui>ed  But  the  question  of  public 
reading  ia  nor  quite  so  obvous  It  is,  hovve\er,  on  d  priori 
grounds  quite  probuhir  m  ir>'ii,  and  is  supported  by  certain 
supposed  alluft-ons  in  M1.  Thi.s  Timothy  is  told  (1  Ti  41S)  to 
•fTivc  Iiiv-1  to  ifcfi'Iintr,  10  rxh'nTaiion,  firm  TO  icail  i'l^r  ,  and  the 
wiitorof  rhe.Auoo.  (iliiiuca-o  iho  arrnngeirpn's  fjr  T'IO  public 
rtatliii^  or  nis  b'ook  (Iie\  I-'*,  cf  Col  4ltj^  ^omevuiiiT  Liter  there 
arose  a  senarutG  olfice  railed  teat  of  the  'readci,'  whose  duty  ic 
was  to  T  cad  in  the  public-  hervice?  (sco  Harmck,  Du-  «<y.  apost. 
Kirchenwdnung,  'Tcxte  u.  Lnt '  Bd  n.  hfr.  .">). 

(3)Prauer*aa made  st;in<lm^(.\f'ic  H2-">)<»r  ix'joeling( Ac 2(J88218) 
with  uplifted  hands  (1  TL  2'i  U\en  if  ihi*  woids  ol  the  prayer 
were  uttered  by  one  person  only,  the  prayer  was  rc;rartlifd  as 
that  of  the  whole  congregation.  Thus  in  Ac  4^4  '<&  the  prayer  ia 
jr  .  <  n  i  erl,  ,Y\ ,  but  is  ascribed  to  the  whole  assembly  */*oWjuw,^»» 
y.jei  c«^v  T  •*  fov  fiwv  xu.t  ei'ir6v.  We  must  not  press  Uus  txx» 
I  :n:J:y(  as  i:  all  actually  spoke  in  the  words  given.  It  may 
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mean  that  they  followed  it,  and  by  their  'amen'  at  the  end 
identified  themselves  with  the  speaker;  or  perhaps  they 
repeated  his  words  audibly  after  him  ;  cf.  Ac  2Q$Q<n>v  troto-iv  MVTMS 
irpoffwfcro  All  prayer  did  not,  however,  consist  of  definite 
language.  "  "  .  'glossolaha'  comprised  prayer 

as  well  as  •  '     •  such  '  prayer  with  the  spirit  ' 

was  incomprehensible,  both  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  hearers, 
unless  it  were  interpreted  by  one  u'  o  '  -1.  A\  r"t  of  interpret- 
ing tongues.  The  object  o±  the  ;•:  i  .....  ary  with  the 
occasion.  The  necessity  of  *  •  •  '  J  J"1  "  '"""  v 

with  the  material  for  its  dai 

find,  however,  in  addition  to          «  > 

to  establish  certain  prayers  as  a  permanent  paro  01  me  worwnp. 
Such  were  prayers  for  the  advance  of  the  gospel  preaching 
through  the  apostle  (Ho  1530,  Eph  #8,  Col  43,  2  Th  Si,  ct  1  Th  5*7, 
?'  »  ,,r.'.i.-  <••',!•('.  I-  :*•--  "  •  !(:T  "i);  prayers 
ftr  -  j-r>  t1  •'<-  ,»  ..  ifi1.)-1  it  v  :>,».'  »'  '<  *  .  ' 
isiaiddowntoDeroiKweu.  v  i  »:  .  ,  ,_  .  »  '-•  .  * 

find  as  yet  no  :•".  -  "  •  "->•.-(.  --  ••  i  *  i  which  Dear 
the  appearance  o-  r"1.  c*  ••  -  !  ;  .  •>  '1  •  >r  !  Such  are 

especially  (1)  I  (  •>•  ;  <>'  *  •  ',  <••"  •-  ^o  \o  .  (and  mercy) 
and  peace  fro1  (,v»  .  l  ,'',••,,  "^  1.  >p  1  .).3us  Christ,' 
which  occurs  with  variations  "  *  •  "  -  "  "  e  Pauline 

Epp  ,  and  also  of  1  P,  2  P,  2  .  i  '        '  the  bene- 

dicsions,  "Ihe  God  of  peace  •  ,..'       -         the  grace 

of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  ,         :he  much 

fuller  form,  *  the  grace  of  oui          .         •     •  ic  love  of 

God,  and  the  communion  of  .  you  all  ' 

(2  Co  IS1*)     These  occur  als<  >      ,  ose  of  all 

the  Pauline  Epp.,  He,  1  P,  and  Eev.   The  form  of    :'--<)•>    •  •  _- 
and  concluding  pv   •  •-'  ~  ,M  i  a  1  <  a*:*  co  jrnvli  .il":  j,  1  1    . 
very  well  represe".  *.  i  p:  ui  **  01  -pluia"  c>ji  an  1  benediction 
with  which  th«.  services  were  begun  and  finished,  differing 
verbally  in  different  churci       "          '       •••  '  \ 
liturgical  aspect  in  NT  is  :    • 

of  'amen'(e.#.  Ko  1533,  G£    •    ,  »  .  '  -.       k 

Clement  of  Kome  concludes  his  Ep.  to  the  Cor.,  and  the  set 
forms  of  prayer  given  in  the  Didache  (chs.  9,  10).  have  a  bt  i  or  if 
affinity  with  Jewish  prayers,  which  suggests  UIUL  the  (Jhurcn 
may  have  for  some  time  used  forms  of  public  prayer  borrowed 
"  ' 


It  ib  '  i  •  "<!••;  i"»  e  that,  except  in  the  Gospels,  we  hear  nothing 
in  XI  oi  ..no  Lord's  Prayer.  It  is  not  quoted  at  all,  nor  can 
we  find  instances  in  NT  language  which  can  be  said  to  contain 
r  •'  •  *it.  B  *•  /•  L  -,  *  •(']•  8)  the 

(  c.     ••  .        .      ••epeatv     T.  «•*..-  I'rj;  "•."(«-  times 

(!'  ".  ,  v\"i  c*i  proves  how  universal  its  use  became  in  the  sub- 


emotional  character,  n  ,<  in  -•  i  •»  ,-r»'  t  »  i'-j  latter  than  was 
the  case  with  prayer.  Examples  of  praise  are  to  be  found  in 
tlttd'-\(V  •»•*'  i  "«i  •»•,-  .-"'1  ''  "  r  m  the  Epistles, 

e.ff.  !{<>  »•>  <,->,  t,  I  -.3.  ;  ,  ,  „.  ,  ,  ,  .  |  .  2  Ti  418,  He  1321, 
1  P4il  sut  g  P  318,  Rev  16.  These,  again,  are  giu'ii  a  Htur* 
gical  form  by  the  *  Amen'  which  almost  iiixarably  fo  IOA-»,  but 
'"•i  "  i  "  »  •  .  i1  *  -  the  case  of  the  saluta- 

i  %'  -  :.  <  •  '  ,  "  '•'•  *  '  k  m  sublime  outbursts  of 
pi  a  »t,  ouOii  i*.-  itu  Axwi-«  ur  buu  iijUiUe  uf  the  Apoo.  (c  j.  Kov  i1! 
iH*"  lj*ctc  )  evamples  of  praise  ua  Ircer  and  IttatiUuoLv])./! 
form  than  m  ihp  (lo\olo<fic-s.  "We  perceive  in  them  the  most 
intense  rel'gioud  emotion.  I..-  •  "" 

etjrain  easily  passed  into  tl  •   . 

*psalm'or  'hymn'  by  a  meuiuer  »  «•.•,.          wab  me 

form  which  the  giving  of  praise  r  «  \  ,'  ^  •  C23,  1  Co 
1415.  26,  Eph  519,  Col  Sft,Ja  513).  c  "-•  ."<?:*  . 

hymns  are  preserved  in  lik  1  or  ">«,»••»   'i  s 

'.  •  I1.*  ''  i  "  '        ••  .    i  •  i,jh  as  •  i   .        J      i.     ;  <  , 

*•'  '*  •  '  •»  •  i  t  •  •  •  .  by  the  whole  congregation  ^together. 
As  in  me  case  oi  prayer,  the  congregation  made  the  ascription 
of  praise  a  corporate  act  by  saying  'Amen*  at  the  close  (1  Co 

V 


,:v-h  ihe  teaching  or  prayer  or  praise  might  be 
del  r  (.«•••'!  wfe  ibroo.  LYom  the  prophet  it  came  as  a  direct 
revelation  from  God,  with  all  the  force  of  a  xerMlx  in«  ->,re(l 
mo^iijf»1o\|»«i«MlrM  i'l  i  •»•  slanguage,  and  th^rc  ,'orc  rie.din^ 
r.o  L\  jiv  —  ••  v.i  "  :  u  .  «  r  jr.  From  ttie  «j/  ri  *>f  in  a  tw,'i.~p 
also  IL  tfii  K  u-  in  'iii-j"1  ('  utterance  ^Ac  2*  *to  speak  with 
oi  hi  r  ti.Tijj:;1'  !:  as  :ii  •  ?  >"-\  pi.-i-  them  utterance*),  but  the  Ian- 
jf  !.«&(;<  \\!i-  .iico.J  .»••  r  c  is  1  1.  ;o  il-o  lu.i'ci-  ;M  1  to  the  speaker 
hinia*1  i,  ur)!  t-s  :  uji  i<,  -«•«•«•••  fi  a  i  ir.  hi  r  •,'  .  ,  i  •;.  the  power  to 
.nic-i.r.'t  r'::ih  ,.-,  .-'».  .  Co  li'.  From  'the  others  it  did  not 
come  as  an  m-pro'1  snrcriiiice,  but  the  teacher  spoke  with 
greater  «e«jrht  and  ar  'icr  i;-.  as  one  who  had  received,  in  a 
special  dijri'ta,  ihe  ^'.r  of  leaching1  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  'teacher/  by  virtue  of  his  gift,  ranked  higher  than  the 
*  speaker  in  a  tongue.'  He  stood  next  to  the  apostles  and 
prophets  in  the  divinely  appointed  order  of  the  Church 
(1  Co  1228). 

To  the  necessity  which  St.  Paul  felt  of  correcting  certain 
abuses  in  the  Cor  services  we  are  indebted  for  an  interestin< 
picture  of  these  meetings  (1  Co  142335)  iri  their  eagerness  to 
exercise  the  gifts  of  which  they  were  conscious,  the  Cor.  Chris- 
tians had  made  their  services  scenes  of  confusion.  Members 
aid  not  wait  for  one  anoil  er  to  finish  bpeakmg-  If  a  prophet 
received  a  'revelation,'  he  stood  up  at  once  and  delivered  it 
while  another  -was  still  sper'  •  '  *  '  iets  and 

the  *  speakers  in  a  tongue  '     ,  .  .  .to  lead 

fchem  to  excess.    The  prophet  unconscious!}  added  a  subjective 


element  to  his  message     The  *  speaker  in  a  tongue '  indulged 
his  zeal  •  i      >  '  i      '  'lether  the  others  understood  what 

he  mea1  .      "    ;  -  confusion,  the  apostle  lays  down 

the  following  checks  :  (1)  Not  more  than  one  to  speak  at  a  tune  ; 
each  must  wait  his  turn.  (2)  The  one  who  is  speaking  to  stop 
if  he  perceives  another  waiting  to  deliver  a  '  revelation  '  (3)  The 
'speaker  in  tongues'  is  not  allowed  to  speak  unless  an  interpreter 
be  present.  (4)  The  *  revelation '  of  the  u*  o  >n«.  t  t  ro  be  t  u  n.<7 
by  those  who  possess  the  gift  of  'disc.  M.  i,  sf)i..(a  '  >*  .'  ; 
arvgu^arwi/,  of.  1210)  St.  Paul  does  not  mention  a  president  in 
the  meetings,,  and  he  addresses  himself  directly  to  the  congrega- 
tion, as  if  everything  were  to  be  decided  at  their  discretion. 
*-"',-  *  •  V  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  one  to 
s  •  "  •  i  "!,  »  •  _  ithermg,  e.g.  to  appoint  the  time  of 
meeting,  to  declare  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  service,  etc. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  work  of  this  kind  is  included  in  the 
labour  of  1  -  *  -  ;  -  :•  j:  >d  in  1  Th  512,  though  we 

cannot  go  1. 1        ,          -  .    i^   .    •.  .•  Kip/y  is  a  special  allusion 
to  these  services 

Women  were  present  at  the  services,  and  contributed  to  the 
worship  (1  Co  llo,  Cf.  Ac  219).  st.  Paul  directs  that  they  shall 
keep  their  heads  covered  during  worship,  while  the  man  shalU 
pray  with  uncovered  head  (1  Co  II4  °).  Both  at  Corinth 
(1  Co  1434)  and  at  Ephesus  (1  Ti  2"  12)  he  forbids  women  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  services,  and  the  general  language  m 
which  he  speaks  shows  that  he  enforced  the  same  rule  in  all  his 
churches, 

(b)  The  *  breaking  of  bread.' — The  expression  T) 
tc\d,(n$  rov  (Lprov  in  Ac  242  refers  to  something  more 
than  an  institution  of  common  meals.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful,  in  the  light  of  61- 2,  whether  a  system  of 
universal  common  meals  existed  at  all.  But  in 
any  case  the  double  repetition  of  the  article  ij  K\d<n$ 
rov  (Lprov  would  be  strange  unless  the  term  were 
technical,  and  referred  to  a  special  breaking  of  a 
special  bread.  And  such  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
1  Co  1016,  where  the  expression  *  the  bread  which 
we  break'  refers  to  a  religious  act,  and  in  II20, 
where  the  eating  of  the  bread  forms  part  of  an  act 
of  worship  called  'eating  the  Lord's  Supper,'  and 
its  significance  is  to  'pioclaim  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come '  (ib.  26).  From  the  action  of  Christ  at 
the  institution  of  this  sacrament,  the  technical 
name  by  which  it  became  known  was  '  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread.'  The  expression  occurs  some- 
times without  the  article  (e.g.  Ac  207,  Didache 
141),  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  technical 
use.  In  some  places  (e.g.  Ac  246  27s5)  it  may  refer 
to  an  ordinary  meal.  The  only  other  name  which 
is  given  to  it  in  NT  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  1  Co  II20, 
ivhieh  refers,  however,  to  the  whole  meal  of  which 
the  K\d(ris  rov  dprov  was  the  central  act.  As  earlv, 
however,  as  the  Didache  (9s)  the  word  efrxapurria  is 
used  to  express  the  same  thing  (cf.  also  Ign.  ad 
Smyrn.  eh.  7). 

By  its  nature  this  service  was  of  a  much  mor«.  •>:  ,  '  o' .'  - 
acter  than  the  other.  It  was  not  held  in  ]«  •  .  , 
admission  for  non-members,  but  restricted  to  ,,,j  .  i  '  i  -- 
tians  (Didacke  95  *  Let  none  eat  or  drink  of  your  Eucharist  save 
those  wlu>  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord').  It  was  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  Christians  shrouded  the  Eucharist  that 
gave  rise  to  the  absurd  accusations  which  were  popularly 
1) ma'.*1 1  r.£hin»,.  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems,  when  pos- 
si  >!o,  1.0  i  Iv.e  ;>een  made  the  occasion  of  a  general  irc^ii":?  of 
the  whole  Church,  rich  and  poor  (Ac  207,  i  Co  11  J- 5-  -^  ^ ') 

The  *  breaking  of  brt1  d '  c  •  V1  "  '  i4"<  CL  'la  "  (2*6).  In 
the  Didache,  however,  •  >  o-i:  >  •  «1  •  c  '\ .  on  iv  I  *  wd's  day 
(cf.  also  Ac  20?,  i  Co  16  ).  TL  .•  a«»  1  o  T  -  <  o .  •  ••  v  .-  on  the 
occasion  of  its  institt:  .  >n  (''  \c-  .  •.•»••  r  e  -i  »i.l  $e7#w 
(s=  evening  meal)  in  K  >  il*  -,  ,  .1!  / «'  c  uiii-viy  was 
a  'remembrance'  of  the  last  t-  MS  • r  v  '•-''">  farist  ate  with  His 
disciples  before  His  death.  !  w  -  •  •  *  •"  made  a  common 
meal,  of  which  the  'breaking  of  the  bread'  and  the  'drinking  oi 
the  cup'  vrro  a  pr.rt  (r*  1  Co  V*"".  ft--1?  *.*  •|nl  vi-i  ?^  -•  \j.. 
arXija-^vat/)  L\> ^iSi'OiM  hon  in<  il oj.ci  -  .'_"  '--  ro  (.•".'• 
sostom  (H-i-i  17  tn '•'"','}  ai;iiii».i  -i  i-1  '*•«"•  >-  .-  \ 
communit;  i'  u*  >»)<!-  iii»  L  !•.•»•  .r^-,i  -  i  i  './  r,  si"  -  o?i 
appointed  -i .'.  -  IM  1 1.11 .  IFI_'  >a  "JCTL<J  "j:«.  (  -  n.  .r .-'"  ••  _•  c 
mysteries,  uiey  pariook  01  a  common  teasu,  tne  ncn  ormging 
the  viands,  and  the  poor,  who  had  nothing,  being  invited  by 
them,  and  all  feasting  together.'  The  aspect  of  the  meal  as 
an  act  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  rich  is  supported  by  the 
words  xMTenftryvytTi  <rov?  /AVI  l%pvrots  in  1  Co  II22,  which  mean  the 
poor  generally,  not  those  who  have  not  houses.  The  common 
meal  ^sit  called  :he  clo\c-ica.-r*  (ayaTy,  round  in  NT  only  in 
Jude12  Iho  ri7ii:  read  ng  in  2P^i»  i->  p-o,  .1,1 1  a rvratt;  WTJ 
not  ij-aar-*.?)  1  lougn  at  fir-,1  occurnsifT  .1;  m,1"  *;i'i  c  »IPI  .1- 
the  'brta  ang  o  jnad,'  which  formed  part  ot  it,  the  two  were 
afterv*  s1-  n  I*-  p(>piinied,  and  tlie  L'U'hiri^  held  in  the  early 
morning,  while  tne  Agapas  still  took  place  in  the  evening ;  so 
first  in  Pliny,  JBpp.  x.  96.  See  Lightioot,  .fynactu*,  il.  312. 
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St  Paul  gives  us  a  picture  of  this  act  of  worship  as  it  was 
celebrated  m  Cormth  at  the  time,  which  we  c  -  .  •*•«••  j  by 
other  hints  m  NT.  A  discourse  prec-ri  -d  it  ,  •  v  1 1~  •  ,  ..t  it 
is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  <'»-e  .1.  Coi'r.r,  for  the  apostle 
complains  that  each  one,  as  he  arnver1,  r x  o*  r  r  1  <•  •::>  the  food 
he  had  brought  with  him,  without  \ii-i.  .  -  »  rest  (1  Co 
1121  83).  During  the  meal  came  the  formal  •  breaiong  of  bread* 
(cf.  1  Co  10^),  probably  with  a  prayer  of  thanks  (cf.  st>y«/w<rris<r«.? 
in  the  accounts  of  the  institution  by  Christ,  and  the  prayer  of 
thanks  in  the  Did.  92)  All  present  then  partook  of  the  bread 
i-j.  .3  ,.,  B  _,  !  /-  ~0  ,-o-v  ^  perliapg  gfterfoe  meai  (Cft 

1  -   *    '     •  *         i  )  'i  •'!  :>  tvr  .lining  wine  (this  is  more  prob- 
.  -  .  M  •        •  t  water  was  used,  cf   Aft  2629, 
v»  '      "      ;  AJ  -    .»     -     '  (1  Co  1016),  and  all  drank  from 

it  (II26),  The  prayers  of  thanks  («i!>£«/«<rr/a)  by  which  the  bread 
and  ?wme  were  consecrated  probably  varied  with  the  occasion. 

m 

doubt  as  to  whether  the  bread  or  the  wine  came  first  in  the 
order  of  service.  In  Lk  IgWflf.  (WE),  1  Co  1016,  Did.  9,  the 
blessing  of  the  cup  is  placed  before  that  of  the  bread  In  all 
other  places,  however,  the  cup  follows  the  bread,  and  this  has 
always  been  the  traditional  order  in  the  Christian  Church. 

LITERATURE.— On  the  ea  '*  f"  •  A  •  the  following 
books  may  be  consulted:  '  ,'/*,,,  ^  cultua  sacri 

Chnstianorum,  1851;   Abe  .     .  i-  /  '  •  -    in  der  alien 

Kirche,  1853;  Harnack,  Der  christl.  "  •..»•"•".  . 
1854  ;  Volz,  *  Untersuch.  aber  die  Anfang  < 

dienstes,'  in  SK  vol.  i.  1872;  Jacoby,  'Die  constitutiven 
Faktoren  des  apost.  Gottesdienstes,'  m  JDTh  vol  xvm'.  1873 ; 
Weizsacker,  'Die  Versammlungen der  altesten  Christengemem- 
den,'  m  JDTh  vol.  xxi.  1876;  Seyerlen,  'Der  christl.  Cultus 
tm  ap  Zeitalter,'  in  Zeitsch.  fur  Prakt.  Theol.  1881 ;  H.  A. 
Kostlm,  Gesch.  des  christl.  Gottesdienstes,  1887 ;  Julicher,  Zur 
Gesch  der  .",  '•  •"  *•  f  r  in  der  alien  Eirche,  1892;  F. 
Spifcta,  Zur  '  f  •  ••  I  ••  ;'es  Urchristenthums,  Die  ur christl. 
Trad,  uber  Ursprung  und  Sinn  des  Abendmahls,  1893.  (For 
wider  literature  on  Eucharist,  see  art.  LORD'S  SUPPER.)  The 
histories  of  the  Apost.  age  usually  contain  chapters  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  these  see  general  literature  at  the  end. 

ii.  The  Christian  Rule  of  Conduct. 

1 I )  The  Christian  in  his  Private  Life. — By  baptism 
the  Christian  died  to  the  world,  and  so  the  nega- 
tive, prohibitive,  sphere  of  law  had  no  longer  any 
meaning  for  him  (Bo  63,  Col  35'12,  cf.  Gal  219  524). 
His  life  was  consecrated  to  Christ  (Ro  121"2),  who  is 
its  goal  (Bo  14s,  Ph  I21),  its  example  (Ph  25,  I P 
221"a4),  and  the  source  of  its  spiritual  strength  (Jn 
648,  2  Co  129,  Eph  416).     His  body  is  the  sacred 
temple  of  the  Moly  G-host  (1  Co  e5-9),  a  member  of 
Christ  (ib.  15),  and  therefore  personal  holiness  and 
purity  are  his  natural  condition.     The  near  ex- 
pectation of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  led  to  two 

Eractical  results:  (a)  a  holy  enthusiasm  which 
uoyed  him  up  under  every  trial  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  present  evils  were  only  transi- 
tory (Ro  818-23,  2  Co  I22  54-6,  Eph  I14  430),  and  would 
be  succeeded  by  a  glorious  future  (Ro  68,  1  Co  1553, 
Col  33ff>).  Death  itself  is  welcomed  as  a  quicker 
realization  of  this  (Ph  I21).  (5)  A  severe  and  stern 
discipline  of  self.  Men  waited  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  Christ's  appearance  (1  Th  52,  1  Jn  2^).  It 
was  then  no  time  to  give  oneself  up  to  feasting, 
FVCMI  nil  i  iir.uo  and  family  cares  are  regarded  as 
<  onij  v ;  LI  or-  ji^ainst  the  service  of  the  Lord,  which 
flio:ii<!  nb-o'i)  every  thought  and  feeling  (1  Co 
7s4*  ^J.  The  Christian  must  be  ever  on  his  guard, 
watchful  and  vigilant,  fasting  (cf.  Ac  13s  14^  Did. 
TMS1),  ever  in  arms  against  temptation  (1  Th  58, 
Eph  610'17),  and  pray  without  ceasing  (IThS17). 
His  mind  is  set  on  things  above,  not  on  things  that 
are  upon  the  earth  (Col  3s).  But  as  he  is  on  the 
earth  he  has  to  perform  his  human  duties  and  to 
bring  into  all  his  relations  with  fellow-men  prin- 
ciples in  accord  with  this  high  and  ideal  life. 

(2)  The  Christian  and  his  rdlnw-CJiristitins. — 
The  central  principle  of  CluUtiim  cllnc*>  is  lo\e, 
the  practical  expression  of  faith,  TT^TIS  Si  cLydTrys 
fr<-pyovjj,&7)  (Gal  56).    Faith  without  works  is  dead, 
says  St.  James  (St28),  and  St.  Paul  is  at  one  with 
him,  for  above  faith  he  puts  love  (1  Co  1318,  cf.  i&.2), 
and  love  does  not  exist  apart  from  works  of  love 
(cf.  1  Jn  318).    Love  is  the  *  end  of  the  charge  *  (1  Ti 
I5),  the  bond  of  perfection  (Col  314).    And  this  love 
was  chiefly  exercised  towards  the  fellow-Christian 


(Gal  610).  The  name  of  'the  brethren/  by  which 
the  Christians  denoted  their  fellow -believers,  was 
especially  significant.  It  implies  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor,  membeisliip  in  the  same  family, 
and  was  used  among  the  Jews  to  denote  their 
fellow-countrymen,  the  'sons  of  Israel '  (e.g.  Ex  211, 
Dt  1815,  Ac  2"  317).  So  when  applied  by  Christiana 
to  one  another  it  introduced  the  idea  of  a  tie  as 
strong  as  that  of  blood  relationship  binding  them 
to  one  another.  The  love  of  the  brethren  (0tXa- 
5eX0£a,He  131)  manifests  itself  in  a  spirit  of  humility, 
ycntluiG!-*.  and  kindness  to  all  (Gal  o22  etc.),  in 
obedience  and  gratitude  towards  the  workers  and 
rulers  in  the  Church  (iCo  1616,  ITh  512,  He  1317), 
forbearance  of  the  stronger  towards  the  weaker 
(Bo  151,  1  Co  1033,  1  Th  514),  charity  to  the  poor  (Ro 
128,  1  Ti  618,  He  1316,  1  Jn  317),  compassion  and  help 
to  the  suffering  and  helpless  (He  133,  Ja  I27),  and 
hospitality  to  all  who  need  it  (Ro  1213,  1  Ti  510,  He 
132,  1  P  4s).  By  the  strength  of  this  Christian  love 
is  realized  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  that  all  out- 
ward distinctions  of  rank,  nation,  and  sex  are 
abolished  in  the  common  pai  ticipation  of  member- 
ship in  Christ  (Gal  328,  Col  311).  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  even  within  the 
Christian  community  concrete  social  reforms  were 
not  aimed  at,  except  so  far  as  was  demanded  by 
the  new  morality.  In  the  expectation  of  the  second 
coming,  social  and  political  questions  were  matters 
of  secondary  importance*  The  general  principle 
of  St.  Paul  was  that  a  man  should  stay  in  the 
position  in  which  the  'call'  of  God  was  received 
(1  Co  718),  and  work  truly  and  honestly  in  that 
position  (1  Th  4U,  2Th  310"12)  until  the  Lord  came. 
So  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor  still  remain,  but 
are  softened  by  the  duty  of  charity  ;  slavery  is  not 
abolished  (Eph  65'9,  Col  322-4a,  1  Ti  62,  Philem),  but 
its  sting  withdrawn  by  the  proclamation  i-f  •  }\  ;.V  » 
equality;  the  current  view  of  woman's  i-,-  -m  •< 
accepted  (I  Co  ll3-7'10,  1  Ti  2llfr-),  but  toned  down 
by  the  same  truth  (cf.  1  P  37).  In  regard  to 
marriage,  indeed,  new  principles  were  introduced 
which  the  laxity  of  heathen  and  even  Jewish  views 
made  necessary  on  moral  grounds.  St.  Paul  (1  Co 
7)  in  view  of  the  second  coming  discourages  the 
unmarried  from  seeking  !  •!  :  :,  -,  in  accordance 
with  his  general  principl  ,  *  •  •  •  man  wherein 
he  was  called,  therein  abide  with  God '  (v.24).  But 
he  condemns  those  who  would  forbid  marriage  on 
ascej.io  a  i  mini-  (1  Ti  4s;  cf.  the  same  teaching  in 
He  18*),  ana  sanctifies  the  relation  of  man  and 
wife  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  Christ  and  His 
Church  (Eph  5s2).  The  reform  which  <~"  ',  - " ,  n "  .. 
introduced  was  the  sacred  inviolabili  \  •  :  :•  ••  , 
gave  to  the  marriage  bond  by  forbidding  divorce 
(Mt  199,  ICo?89}.  The  qm-Son  of  n^ifiiij  p  , 
after  the  death  of  one  party,  i-  fOiiKuii<it  <  oub.n  • 
The  injunction  as  to  bishops  and  deacons  (1  Ti 
32- u,  Tit  I6)  that  they  should  be  the  husbands  of 
one  wife,  and  to  widows  (1  Ti  59)  that  they  should 
have  had  one  liu.-lianii,  were  interpreted  in  the  2nd 
cent,  as  pioliibiiiiri*  against  a  second  marriage 
But  this  remarriage  is  recommended  in  the  case  of 
younger  widows  (1  Ti  o14,  cf.  1  Co  7^9),  which  leaves 
the  question  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  apostle  would  speak  in  such 
moderate  language  if  he  were  3\i4V ninj;  to  l-i-ran^ . 
The  natural  result  of  this  T'oblcr  COII«.»}>UOL  of 
marriage  was  to  quicken  the  >on>o  01  FIJI  -n.  I 
affection  between  husband  and  wife,  paient  and 
child  (Eph  6*-64,  Col  318'21  etc.),  and  to  e«tal>lWi 
those  beautiful  family  relations  which  distinguish 
the  Christian  home* 

The  chief  difficult  v  in  the  way  of  mutual  intercourse  within 
the  Church  \\ab  rlu-  traditional  exclusiveness  which  the  Jewish 

1  Cr  risrisiii  brought  w.!  h  him  into  the  Church  The  exact  relation 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  Cririsiians  was  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  of  the  apostolic  age.  St  Paul  held  with  regard  to 

t  his  own  relation  to  the  law  that,  in  the  abstract,  belief  in  Ohribt 
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made  him  free  (e.g.  he  says  of  himself,  '  not  being  myself  under 
[the  principle  of]  law,'  1  Co  920).  But  he  rated  far  above  this 
abstract  claim  to  freedom,  the  love  which  he  owed  to  his 
1  brethren  in  the  flesh/  and  so  to  the  Jew  he  !>'  -'a*1  i .1*-  a,  Jo  A 
and  observed  the  commands  of  the  law  (e.#,  A  •  Is  w  2«>'»  2^-- 
2817),  although  he  recognized  that  a  man  could  be  saved,  not 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  only  by  faith ;  cf.  Gal  2*6.  As 
regards  the  Gentile,  however,  the  apostle  of  Jr>r  C>  '  \  -,  f  -'••/. t 
for  the  freedom  which  he  thought  the  J  *,  -  •  »  in1-, 
from  claiming.  His  position,  that  the  Gentile  should  be  free 
from  circumcision  and  the  law,  was  confirmed  by  the  con- 
ference at  Jems.,  and  at  the  same  time  the  further  question 
of  daily  intercourse  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  also  settled. 
It  was  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  two  should 
jiix  freely  and  without  restraint;  but  to  lessen  the  offence 
which  this  intercourse  would  give  to  Jewish  instincts,  the 
Gentile  was  required  to  abstain  from  things  offered  to  idols, 
from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled  (These  prohibitions 
were  possibly  conceived  as  '  concrete  indications  of  a  pure  and 
true  religion,'  and  only  indirectly  as  concessions  to  Judaism  as 
they  were  specially  reverenced  by  .T  v  ,  T  .  -  <  *•;*"  '••>  •t1- 
i,i«-,"'\  _-P'"  1  <•••  'and  from  forme,  »,  -'  •;•,'«'••  ••.«/- 
('  f  <  a  •  ],  •>  '»S-73.)  Thus  was*  -•  •  ••'  iM  •  ¥<n 

for  ariose  communities  in  which  Jew  and  Gentile  converts  were 
to  be  found  together.  It  is  too  much  to  assume  from  Ja  22 
that  in  such  communities  the  Jews  had  their  separate  *  syna- 
gogue,' and  lived  apart.  The  author  is  writing  from  the  stand- 
point oi  things  as  they  were  in  his  own  church,  i.e.  where  the 
community  included  only  Jews  who  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  synagogue  congregation.  The  incidents  related  in  Gal 
211-14  presuppose  a  close  and  daily  intercourse  (especially;  in 
the  way  of  meals)  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  communities. 
If  St.  Paul  condemned  so  strong1}'  in  this  instance  a  reaction 
to  the  exclusiveness  from  \\hAcn  a  briak  had  been  made,  it  is 
certain  that  he  would  not  have  encouraged  the  establishment 
{,"  ^  '.•.-.-  •  : ;": ,  -i\  < r  "•  *•  o.  -1  <•'  -,  We  are  therefore 

a-.  '«.  !..  -,I..I*L.  ,••->(  ,-<•'-,  '  .  •  -,  like  the  apostle, 
and  even  St.  Peter  himself  (cf.  Ac  lO^s  H3)J  did  not  refuse  to 
mix  with  the  Gentiles,  even  if  to  some  extent  the  two  did  fall 
into  separate  congregations  And  intercourse  of  any  kind  im- 
l-'.'i1*.  a  -i  '^i  f  *  ;."!  -,i  ir*-4. "  ">  **"  o  J  •.%  r  -"  I'M-  •-'*  •"{  < 

il    ii  ,",.(        (     /!     i     *  .       )    i  i     l>  ,   '  »  ,'i'  'i  !   .  '•!     M    <n  •  I         s    ; 

*K*  «,  s  >")  'J  i  <,  •  •  Io  '!»  i  ••.'»-  •','.  \  ~  -/  -r  {  .  ,  ,i 
principle  of  love  (1  Co  81),  that  he  might  give  no  cause  of 
stumbling  to  Jews.  And  there  were  grades  between  the  pure 
Jew  and  the  pure  Gentile.  The  'proselyte  of  the  gate'  on 
becoming  a  Christian  naturally  felt  an  instinctive  sense  of 
obligation  towards  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  law.  St.  Paul  has 
in  his  mind,  not  only  Jews,  but  the  class  of  ftfioptvot  in  Ro  145. 
And  Eo  141-2,  i  Co  8«3  lO2*^  must  be  understood  generally 
without  exclusive  reference  to  Jew  or  proselyte. 

In  the  mixture  of  religions  from  which  Christianity  drew 
converts,  there  were  many  scruples,  serious  enough  to  those  in 
whom  they  were  ingrained  from  childhood,  but  which  might 
draw  a  smile  of  contempt  from  the  man  of  'knowledge/  St 
I~  ""-"•<  "  .  "  :  i  "i  •  .  '  -r  i  ,"  "  i  -i 

respect  and  forbearance  towards  them,  is  essential  (see  Eo  14^-17, 
ICoSiS). 

(3)  The  Christian  and  the  World.-— The  earliest 
persecutions  proceeded,  not  from  the  .Romans,  but 
from  the  Jews,  either  publicly,  where  they  were 
allowed  a  measure  of  local  authority  (e.g.  Ac  41"22 
§mr.  91,  ^  g  £0  ipi) ^  or  ^  tne  wav  Of  private  mal- 
treatment. The  Jews  succeeded  in  some  instances 
in  raising  Gentile  mobs  against  their  enemies  (e.g. 
Ac  92*ff-  1350  142).  On  rarer  occasions  the  hatred 
of  the  Gentiles  was  aroused  by  personal  losses 
occasioned  through  Christian  teaching  (Ac  1618ff* 
192*3*).  But  the 'Roman  government  and  its  re- 
sponsible rofiic-irJalhoi  ecu  her  originated  nor 
supported  t  h«^o  poi  - 1 1"!  t  ion*-.  Its  attitude  was  one 
of  indifferort'.  c  c.4.  Ci  ilio  in  Ac  1817)  or  active  pro- 
tection (cf.  Pilate1®  attitude  Mt  2718'24,  the  authori- 
ties at  Thessalonica  Ac  179,  Ephesus  IG85^,  Jems. 
2182  2317ff-).  The  Jewish  accusation,  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  rebelling  against  the  Romans  and  setting 
up  another  king,  was  never  regarded  seriously  by 
rh*  p>vcmni:n:  icf  T/k  239,  Jn  1883,  Ac  177).  On 
oeoiiMO'i-  of  t'unul?,  in'iooti,  Christians  were  appre- 
hended as  the  apparent  causes  of  disturbance,  and 
treated  with  the  roujrh-  and  -ready  method  of  Roman 
provincial  justice  (Ac  1(>"2  22-  •)  ;  but  this  was  a 
universal  practice,  and  not  confined  to  Christians. 
The  period  of  official  persecution  did  not  begin  till 
Nero  opened  it  in  64.  So  the  Church  looked  to  the 
Roman  government  as  a  protector  rather  than  a 
persecutor  (cf .  2  Th  27).  Those  especially  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  Roman  citizenship 
found  it  a  great  safeguard  against  injustice  (Ac 
16»7  02M  25s-11).  These  facts  prepare  us  for  the 


attitude  of  favour  observed  by  Christian  teachers 
towards  the  civil  authorities,  although  they  do  not 
wholly  account  for  it,  since  the  principles  upon 
which  civil  obedience  is  enjoined  are  independent 
of  personal  like  or  dislike.  '  The  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God,'  says  St.  Paul  (Ro  131).  The 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  obey  and  respect  them 
as  the  representatives  of  divine  justice  (Ro  131"6, 
Tit  31,  1  P  213'17),  to  pray  for  them  (1  Ti  22),  to  pay 
them  tribute  as  their  due  (Lk  2025,  Ro  136-  7). 

Prom  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  (Epp.  x.  96)  we 
find  that  the  government  regarded  the  Christian 
communities  as  clubs  (hetceri<E),  and  the  Chris- 
tians acquiesced  in  this  official  definition  of  their 
position. 

As  regards  the  social  and  industrial  world 
around  them,  the  Christians  did  not  cut  them- 
selves off  from  their  former  ties  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  necessary.  The  regulation  of 
St.  Paul  was,  that  each  should  remain  as  he  was 
until  the  Lord  came.  So  the  believing  husband 
or  wife  is  not  to  leave  an  unbelieving  spouse 
(1  Co  712ff-,  cf.  IP  31).  If  the  unbeliever  depart, 
the  believer  is,  however,  not  under  bondage  to 
follow.  But  this  applies  only  to  mai'ia^c-s  con- 
tracted before  the  conversion  of  the  OTIC  party. 
When  this  is  not  the  case  the  believer  is  enjoined 
not  to  marry  with  an  unbeliever  (I  Co  73y  'she 
is  free  to  marry  whom  she  will  only  in  the  Lord,' 
Le,  a  Christian  husband,  cf.  2  Co  614).  On  the 
same  grounds  the  slave  is  advised  not  to  seek 
his  freedom  (1  Co  781),  but  to  do  his  duty  to  an 
unbelieving  master  as  to  a  believer.  We  hear  of 
Christians,  too,  carrying  on  their  former  profes- 
sions, e.g.  pli\  -icirm  ('Col  414),  tentmakers  (Ac  183), 
soldiers  (.Ac  'M1,  Ph  I13),  public  officers  (Ac  1633, 
Ro  1628),  purple  dyers  (Ac  1614),  lawyer  (Tit  318), 
and  as  traders  generally  (Ja  418). 

A  difficult  question  was  the  extent  to  which  a  Christian 
should  join  in  heathen  social  gatherings.  There  was  a  danger 
in  so  doing,  not  only  because  of  the  actual  immorality  con- 
nected with  them  (1 P  43-  *\  but  also  on  the  grounds  of  the 
ordinances  against  eating  meat  sacrificed  to  idols.  St.  Paul 
does  not  wish  to  cut  his  congregations  entirely  off  from  their 
former  connexions  (e.g.  1  Co  5*°).  He  does  not  forbid  them  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  heathen  (1  Co  1027),  but 
leaves  it  to  the  individual  ji.dginent.  'if  ye  are  disposed.'  In 
regard  to  the  scruple  agaimt  t!oa*>  c'.yrcc.,  he  recommends  the 
Christian  to  eat  what  is  given  iftiLhojt  question ;  but  if  the  fact 
be  forced  upon  him  that  it  is  an  t.>,+)o',i.  -.»  '•>  re  II-P  it  for  the 
sake  of  conscience  and  example  (1  Co  i  • '""  *)  \\  e  find  that 
some  of  the  advanced  liberal  party  at  Corinth  even  attended  the 
feasts  in  heathen  temples.  This  St  Paul  forbids,  not  only  as 
'sinning  against  the  brethren  and  u-  ••"  '.  r  o  ••  jience 
when  it  is  weak  *  (1  Co  812),  but  also  »  -i  •.  '  •  •  -r  j  *  ,  that, 
in  the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  it  us  reauy  an  ace  of  molatry 
(ib.  1015ff«).  At  a  later  period  it  was  made  a  from  ra"  jrs< '!  •"  of 
corr  plaint  agai^bt  the  Christian  that  he  in  Id  H'GO'  froiri  t<>  ,ial 
guiiiermgs  (1 P  4-), 

In  his  contact  with  unbelievers  the  Christian 
had  to  remember  that  the  law  of  love  extends  to 
all  men,  although  it  found  a  greater  outlet  for 
its  expression  in  the  relation  of  Christian  to 
Christian  (Mt  S44"48,  Ro  1220,  Tit  32).  The  same 
principles  of  honesty  and  charity  were,  accord- 
ingly, to  he  observed  also  towards  'them  which 
are  without5  (Ro  1217,  Gal  610,  Col  45,  Ph  45, 
1  Th  312  412),  even  towards  the  persecutor  (Ro  1214), 
that  thus  the  believers,  by  their  life  and  conduct, 
might  appeal  to  and  touch  the  best  conscience  of 
the  heathen  world  (1  Ti  37,  1 P  212). 

(C)  The  single  Community. — The  first  centre  of 
the  Christian  community  immediately  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ  was  the  upper  room  in  a 
house.  Hither  they  returned  immediately  after 
parting  from  Christ  to  wait  *  steadfastly  in  prayer  * 
for  the  coming  of  the  promised  Holy  Ghost  (Ac 
I13-15).  Thus  the  Christian  community  was  in  its 
origin  n  house-congregation  ;  and  when  it  outgrew 
the  limits  of  a  single  house,  it  did  not  form  a 
'synagogue'  (such  as  those,  e.g.,  in  Ac  69),  but 
spread  as  a  number  of  house-congregations  (cf.  KO.T 
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ofoor,  td.  2^  S43).  For  their  general  assemblies  and 
their  missionary  preaching  the  disciples  were  able 
to  meet  in  the  temple  or  its  precincts  (512- 20-42), 
but  for  their  private  worship  thejr  were  divided 
into  groups,  tne  centre  of  each  being  the  house- 
hold of  a  convert,  who  was  able  and  willing  to 
provide  the  necessary  accommodation  in  his  house. 
Thus  the  Church  presented  the  aspect  of  a  number 
of  hou-  ^.oV  .">  -.  The  same  principle  of  di- 
vision *•,-  •  ;:  .  .,  :"  other  places  besides  Jerus., 
as  Christianity  spread  farther.  It  appears,  e.g.,  at 
Thessalonica  (Ac  177),  Troas  (20s),  Ephesus  (2020), 
Corinth  (1  Co  1616),  Colossse  (Philem  2),  Laodicsea 
(Col  416),  and  in  Rome  (assuming  that  Ro  16^1S  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Epistle  i  see  w.6>  14« ia  roi)s 
<ri>v  avrots  d5eX0ota).  These  house  -  congregations 
also  bear  the  name  of  toX^otfa  (e.g.  Ro  165,  1  Co 
1619,  Col  415,  Philem2).  The  condition  of  the 
household  in  ancient  society  favoured  this  feature. 
The  master  of  the  house  was  its  lord,  and  his 
conversion  was  generally  followed  by  that  of  his 
family  and  /u-  ••••:<  -s  -  (e.g.  Ac  1024-48  16s3  18s, 
1  Co  I16).  In  i  ",-  MMV  the  nucleus  was  at  once 
formed  for  a  '  ••  •>  \ ,  "r  ,'•»•,.  r  ,1  doubtless 
isolated  conve  ".  ..<  *:  ,  •:•  i  -  to  the 
church  in  the  house  of  a  wealthier  conveit. 
The  only  passage  in  NT  which  seems  to  imply 
the  existence  of  a  church,  t.e.  a  building  set  apart 
for  purposes  of  worship,  is  Ja  22  'if  there  come 
into  your  synagogue,'  etc.  In  this  passage  we 
have  a  picture  of  a  Christian  place  of  worship, 
with  seats  of  honour  like  the  TrpuroKaQedplai  in 
Jewish  -yi.ipojMii-*  Apparently,  then,  by  the 
time  this  Ep.  was  written,  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  Jems,  (for  the  writer  speaks  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  conditions  in  his  own  church)  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  ^r^ppo^ •.<••*  and  built  a 
place  of  meeting  (cf.  Ac  •>''  i1-1;.  J"ie  *  school  of 
Tyrannus,5  in  which  St.  Paul  taught  at  Ephesus 
(Ac  199),  was,  however,  not  of  this  kind.  It  did 
not  supersede  the  house-congregations  (2020,  1  Co 
1619),  but  was  used,  as  the  context  shows  (v.10), 
for  the  missionary  preaching,  which  had  hitherto 
taken  place  in  the  Jewish  synagogues. 

The  city  -  church  was  composed  of  a  number 
of  these  house-churches,  and  it  grew  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  congregations.  The  first  household 
which  had  received  the  apostle  jroncrnlly  became 
the  centre  of  these  smaller  groups  To 'us  mem- 
bers, the  first-fruits  (dwapxy)  of  the  city,  a  special 
respect  was  due  (1  Co  1615-16).  It  had  been  the 
home  of  the  apostle  during  his  visit,  and,  m  conse- 
quence, the  centre  of  guidance  and  direction.  In 
some  cases  the  prominence  of  some  other  member 
caused  the  centre  of  the  community  to  shift  from  j 
the  original  household;  e.g.  the  house  of  Mary,  ' 
the  mother  of  Mark,  was  at  first  the  centre  of 
church  life  in  Jerus.  (Ac  1212),  but  later  (Ac  2118) 
James'  house  appears  as  the  official  place  of  meet- 
ing. The  whole  community  met  together  on  occa- 
sions of  necessity  either  at  this  central  house  or 
some  other  convenient  place  (e.g.  Ac  1580  2118, 
1  Co  54,  1  Th  5s7,  Col  4J\  Thus,  apparently, 
Gaius  received  the  community  in  his  house  when 
they  assembled  to  meet  their  apostle  and  founder 
(Ro  1628).  The  same  community  met  on  occasions 
for  common  worship  (1  Co  14P),  though  their  num- 
bers do  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  this  could 
always  have  been  the  case.  For  the  purpose  of 
worship  the  house  must  have  been  the  unit.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  direction  and  administration 
the  unit  was  not  the  house-  but  the  city-congrega- 
tion (cf.  Ac  II29 131 2028).  So  the  apostle  directs  hi? 
letters  to  the  church  of  the  city,  e.g.  at  Corinth 
(I  Co  I1-  *),  because  the  city-church  and  not  the 
house-church  was  the  primary  unit  in  the  regula- 
tion of  affairs. 

The  Organization  of  the  Community. — The  writer 


of  Ac  sums  up  the  distinctive  elements  of  the  new 
Christian  life  in  the  words  (242)  TrpoffKaprepovvrcs  r$ 
didaxy  rQv  diroa-rdXuH'  «ai  TV  KowajvLq.,  TT)  /cXdcre*  roff 
Aprov  Kal  TCUJ  irpoa-evxcus  (WH),  'abiding  in  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  and  the  fellowship,  in 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  prayers.'  The 
words  go  by  pairs,  the  *  breaking  of  the  bread* 
and  '  the  prayers  '  making  up  the  common  worship 
of  the  community,  while  the  'teaching*  and  the 
'fellowship'  cover  the  ground  of  their  common 
life.  No  community  can  exist  without  organiza- 
tion, least  of  all  *a  community  in  which  are 
combined  a  religion  and  a  common  life.  But 
before  passing  on  to  ask  what  was  the  nature 
of  this  ,•  ,  ,,  .".  "n  we  must  first  see  what 
was  the  r  ,  ,  '••  *  work  to  be  done.  This 

will  be  found  to  group  itself  under  four  main 
heads:  (1)  The  instruction  of  converts,  (2)  the 
collection  and  administration  of  the  common 
funds,  (3)  general  administration  and  direction, 
(4)  discipline. 

(1)  Instruction.  —  When  we  remember  how  slowly  the  disciples 
assimilated  the  teaching  of  their  Master,  and  what  patient  and 
careful  labour  it  needed  to  perfect  their  faith,  we  shall  realize 
the  work  which  was  involved  m  the  instruction  of  new  converts 
when  the  numbers  of  the  Church  were  counted  by  thousands. 
And  if  this  is  true  with  regard  to  Jews,  how  much  greater  must 
have   been   the   labour  when  the  community  included  pure 
Gentiles,  who  had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  Jr  -*1.   t  **  "*/  *•  5, 
and  lacked  the  sound  foundation  of  Jewish  :ii',.i  >    c    M.     'Ii'o 
labour  of  'watering-'  was  not  less  than  the    •>  !  of  T  I.KIIIIT  ' 
The  instruction  cannot  have  been  confined  to  •!"'  d'sco  ir-p  of 
the  services,  or  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  m  person  or  by  letter. 
Such  a  knowledge  of  the  OT  «•>  ?t  Paul  presupposes  in  Gentile 
converts  (e.<7.  Ro?1,  1  Co')1"  !»••*    .•_<-*•"—     ,     :  *•'•  bethe 
fruit  of  long  and  systematic   •        ...          i  .1    »  ,  v  main 
work  of  men  like  Aquila  and  Apollos.    There  was  a  special 
'gift'  of  'teaching,'  and  a  special  oUs-  of  men  in  the  Chr.j-han 
Church  who  were  called  '  teachers'  from  trie  c  wi  c'v  o"  ihii  irrr 
Of  the  content  of  this  teaching'  we  can  only  say  on  d  priori 

'       1-  '»,;•"  •  which 

.    i      •     >        <>-  v  -  1  icance, 

1     •  .  •  >  i      i  .    ••     s  ctrine. 

•    i       •!•:.•  :      3  been 

necewbaiy  lor  ueiiuiea  10  unuersiauu  tne  very  rrequent  allusions 
to  "  •  ,"  •  1  '  i\  •,  n  '  i'  o  i-  o11  them  .*hi/i<i'v,i  r  is1  .  <  .'r  i  nr 
EF.»  v  V  '•'  >''  '  O  .  ',2  Co  37  ->s  u  i1  '"  •'»  ,  <•'  .-o  1  i 
316).  This  last  passage  shows  how  the  doctrinal  and  hortatory 
elements  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  instruction  in  a 
narrow*  *  '  ~-r  «"•,  r<»  a  poo'I  <k\-  .....  >>  o*  Ti 

same  •      <     •       ••         <••  :  C  -iv1-  i  sn  -vjr  -<!•  ; 

as  facts  of  doct  *•  *•  "  f  "  ••.(..  •-•»;••  i  •-,  n 
doctrinal  truths  ,  .  K-  :  5  drawn  as  their  con- 

sequences (cf.  the       <••     •    ',     '  •  ->   .     ,  Eph  417,  Col  35-  12). 

The  instruction  proceeded  on  the  Jewish  method  of  repeated 
oral  teaching  (cf.  the  word  *Mi-r,xi6i,  Lk  I4,  Ac  l^25,  1  Co  141*. 
Gal  66).  In  NT  a  convert  was  baptized  as  soon  as  he  declared 
his  belief  m  Christ  (Ac  241  and  often),  but  later  the  practice 
arose  of  deferring  baptism  until  the  convert  had  been  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  faith,  and  during  this  penod  he  was 
called  a  'catechumen*  (%*rrz',*woi).  The  content  of  the 
teaching  had  for  its  keriK-1  inl-i  and  foremost  sayings  of  the 
T  .  ,'  -\"  "»  ,»tro  n.**.  >  i  <^  »•'!  i  j.-ircl  ;u>  "•  \  11  •  -  \\\  > 
•  .  •  »•»  1!  •  •  ("*  1  Co  -,  -  ±>  ;•  i  !  "-!-•  1  S*r,  1  If  J2,  Hi',  ) 

J    '-•  .     '.'  -  "-    '     •      ,         I  <-    '    '   (i    'C  t'Gl    »C'ti»<l    I  10  I        ( 

T  '  -i  ',»  !  '  -O  ,  '.  i.  -I  v  *'l  '  •»  '  '  I  *•  I  I  «!0\  U  l>'!|  .1  s 
•"  (  '  "M  -•,'''->  i|>  (.,  «-'»^  ,  <  ',  i  <l  Lfc  'JO  , 

-}•  -  >d  LL  i"  ."•.£</  '1  1» 
r!,'li  «i'i\  a  'l\«l  In  I1,  o? 

.  l.'o  t-..l'l">  O"  Lilt  .-i'-  '•  '.     ,OI  !      (i    i    'J'.^J'l'1) 

or  "         -  -A  '  "  '"  *  18-0,  1  Th  41-  2,  2  Th  215,  2  Ti  113  22 

31*,  ,  .  '  sing  from  the  free  activity  of  the 

'teacher*  was  thus  lessened  by  this  firm  and  unalterable 
foundation  of  'tradition,'  jrapwWi,-,  the  faith  handed  on  from 
one  to  another  (2  Th  2is  3',  Ko  C1?,  1  Co  153  nas,  :\  iir,  t.  ; 
guarc'  ,ll»i  .1  'li  »-^  a  '•am-'  <\  ]  o-!t  (-*^«  txr,,  IT1  ,21,1* 
22).  1  -  "v  «l  "1  •  a  "  •  j-  ••.  11  -o  ev>ro-iH  (i  by  phrases  such 

as  twrts  Qte><x.xty$  ^ito  b^,  vwruxmeris  ifyiettvevran  >6^vv  (2  Tl  1JS,  cf. 
22),  d  loyoe  <r%s  yeirrwe  (I  Ti  46).  The  especial  frequency  of  such 
expressions  in  the  Pa&toral  Epp  illustrates  the  more  stereotyped 
form  which  this  teaching  assumed  when  death  and  imprison- 
ment were  remoung  the  apoitlcB  from  personal  contact  with 
their  churcho  The  frequent  rccnnerioe  of  isolated  dicta  with 
the  introduction  wro:  c  Mye;  (ITi  1  «  3»  49,  2  Ti  2U,  Tit  38), 
shows  that  such  sayings  were  highly  valued  and  carefully 
preserved.  Finally,  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  we  have  a 
-l)oc*men  of  (he  way  in  which  their  teachings  were  collected,  m 
L  work  which  has  been  presetted  10  us  under  the  title  'The 
Leic-ung  or  ihe  Lord  through  the-  Twelve  ApoFtlcb'  (Did  11). 

(2)  'I  he  Management  of  (,oimn<m  2'undf  —  (a)  Soviet's  qf  tJie 
"jmtnon  revenue  —  In  r'le  earlv  <lavs  of  enihua  asm  nothing  but 

•  s""io  i('<  r  »f  a"  [>r-  -ii'y  nroo  i-v  won  (1  «•  ,.   .-  i  ,rc  (  *jjornobs 

•;.    <•  Ml  <••.•«  ^  \0    ^"    ljl).       I'll  >-('    'I  '10  III!    l)Oa-'.--    i'l1-   S(,l(i 

h   :   .iiui  :<i,d  L..C  inonev  QL  the  apostlea'  feet  as  a  coruribunoa 


. 

•  •-•;  i!r-    tickroa<i(Ir<lrl    Hi 
;.  ~>   »  -  .1  d  [  sop  .cu*.    bo  ilu-e 
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to  the  common  fund.    This  condition  of  things  was,  however, 

bhe  result  of  purely  voluntary  action  in  each  individual  case, 

and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  compulsory  community  of 

.  j.fs    *>-,'•      It  was  probahly  not  universal  ;  thus,  e.g.,  we  find 

•     »•  other  of  Mark  in  possession  of  a  private  house 

-*  •  •  •  "      ""     ,i   ,"     ,,i  -«.    *.i  •  "  "  •"    -  many  alms-deeds 

(  •  '     *  '  •  »       .  i   -  -.    <i  s!  •!!     s     '  o     •  all  her  property 

,       i 


rf 


^,  Jb.ph  6»,  Od  41,1  Ti  6W, 
voluntary  '*  •  .-  "  »  .  '  c  435)^  \^u  cv'I<.<'-'ve 
and  organized  instead  of  b..i  j1  "  *  *i  '  and  n>or<vi  o.  rj.no 
sole  source  of  the  Church's  revenue  remained  always  tne 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  congregation.  Under  the  head  of 
such  "  »  *  *  <*  must  include  the  '  '•  "  J  '  "•" 

food  ,  .    •  the  Agapde  (implied        ,  •  * 

the  furnishing  of  the  necessary  accessories  (e 
etc.)  for  the  public  worship,  which  was  probably  undertaken  by 
the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  the  services  were  held,  the 
<  •,  *  "  r  on  behalf  of  the  Church  towards 

(cf.  1  Ti  32  '  given  to  hospitality,' 

5l°  *  if  she  hath  used  hospitality  to  strangers,  if  she  hath  washed 
the  feet  of  the  saints  ')i  and  tlie  practice  of  private  chanty  (Ac 
0S6,  i  TI  S1^).  (&)  The  expenses.—  The  money  thus  offered  to 

"•  «•   •        *    .  i  -  -,1  !    i  '  ;>  "\  ""  .1  .«  -  •  ,   *r.  "the  poor  and 
t    -      ti      v1    ,•<•        •'.     o.  .•   "••     •    ..    *>    2ima.nent  and 
«  •    A-  .<  A~,  V  •  ,  1  i    ,  S'(  ,  except  Qo 

,,  .     ,.iv,v-.<    <*,,,•,   .  :  Ti  516,  Ja  1^7  ; 

cue  support  01  wie  poor  gene1-  '.,»••_••  ;,  .  id  part  extra- 
ordinary and  occasional  (e.g.  the  offering's  sent  to  the  poor 
brethren  in  Judaa,  Ac  1129  24",  Eo  152527  31,  i  Go  16**,  2  Co 
8-9,  Gal  210).  Another  source  of  exy  VJ  -  *  —  "•  •  •  -** 
of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  ,  •  •  „  t  < 

hire.  They  who  -.-c'-x  ••*  J  ^  ^v  "*-  '  the  right  to  live  of 
the  gospel  (cf.  1  (  .  »•  •,  (  -i,  ,  >,  i  '.,  .1  ',  1  P  5*).  St.  Paul 
remarks  that  he  was  an  exception  in  tc  •'"'"•>  SH).  and 

resigned    '  •  -  -V  '  '        "'   '  to  ••  *•••..'  Co  117* 

1213IT.,  i  ,  •  ,  -;-)  :  <  .  te  r*  !'••'••  "-  !,''  «d  did  he 
receive  any  help  (2  Co  119,  Ph  4100^.  ;..  ;>  c',7  >»,,.  (ii-is) 
order  is  given  to  receive  and  lodge  tne  propi  J,  4*  ml  send  him 
on  his  way  with  food  enough  to  last  him  ur»  i  .  I  t  '•  <  (  \  ening,  but 
",  >•»  ••«  .""  iar  i"  w  -J  The  resident  prophets  are  to  receive 

••»  .  -  -  ••  >  '  '  '  i  i  f  ,  ii1*  "'  We  see  from  this  that 
the  burden  of  •.  ,.•;:•  «  •  •  fell  on  certain  indi- 
viduals rather  tl  .  .  *  «  •  •  a  whole,  and  so  came 

?  ':>  i  a  '  i"  'v  degree  from  puDiic  funds.  To  these  charges 
we  'P  -r  >  ;!  !  -i  io  the  indefinite  administrative  expenses  which 
woiild  inevitably  be  incurred  from  time  to  time  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  See  further  on  this  subject  ALMS,  COMMUNION. 

(3)  General  Administration  and  Direction  —Under  this  head 
we  must  include  all  such  work  as  the  arrangement  of  times  for 
the  services  and  other  common  meetings,  the  ordering  of  the 
services,  and  .*,s-j  :i  •  ,  *  j\  >.»  u  of  i'.  e  thousand  and  one  details 
involved  in  t"  •   ^     <•»  I  •",*•(•";'  "i  ''*  the  common  affairs.    To 
this  class  of  duties  St.  Paul  would  add  the  task  of  arbitrating 
in  the  case  of  disputes  among-  brethren  (1  Co  6s)  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  Christian  attacking;  Christian  before  the  public  law 
courts 

(4)  The  Enforcing  of  7)ffrtt?t  j  •  -  To  •'    i\<\  -"<  -  Cri  Tv'S  19, 
Jn  SO22-23)  and  to  the  C«  •  rv  \  i*  -i  v.  <  '     /li    •-  -)  C  r-s 
solemnly  committed  the  power  which  He  Himself  possessed 
(Mt  9°  etc.)  of  remitting  or  retaining  sins.    These  words  laid  on 
the  Church  the  duty  of  enforcing  discipline,  of  pronouncing: 
punishment  upon  the  sinner,  or  declaring  his  forgiveness  when 
<hs  •>  •  -'  '-^r  !  t"  fi  Vi  i  V   A  d  by  repentance.    Punishment 
r-,'.    »  _'    .'  Jt  -   «.  ,-v    k.  '  i  ci  r  ri  1J.<  »»in  t  Ji"1^  1  1   "  »  p-  :  *  i  of 
(J  •  ^    ^i  •"'»  .",%  >(,)_'',    In  -  ".ra->,  ;•  -'n,  '»o  ;  -.  :  •,  '^  c\<  •  •  bii 
of  authority,  but  rested  upon  the  guarantee  that  the  decision 
coincided  with  the  will  of  God  in  the  matter.    1?he  disciplinary 
power  thus  belonging  to  the  Church  waa  in  practice  only 
exercised  against  sins  which  were  a  public  offence  to  the  com- 
munitv      Ti  tiabonl\  wher.  an  at'fc  of  ei:ifi:'"oss  heroine  r"*D^'c» 
and  tli  »rofore  a  scandal  to  the  cnmm.»iif\  ,  t>»ar  the  Ohnruii  fult 
itself  ca  \w  upon  ro  take  rojrriisn'ioe  of  ihc  ma  -.or     Tlie  «-*arch- 
ing  out  r»i  pniafp  o  R'IOOS  was  no  [wn  cf  the  common  diaC'plinc, 
norw.'is  hj<-;  !s!':nof  o,.'»!«c  ccnk&^on  yr',  in-:i:  ,*«'<i  for  .-'irri 
offences.    Christians  are  encouraged  to  confess  their  sins  to  one 
another  (Ja  5^6),  that  they  may  receive  the  benefit  of  others* 
prayers  for  their  forgiveness  (cf.  €&.  M,  I  Jn  S1^).    From  this 
last  passage  we  see  that  there  are  'sins  unto  death*  which 
cannot  JT    «•  *  d  *•*  *      .-•-   (cf  ^Tk  329,  Lk  12W).    But  above 
all,  il<e    I  .!  «i  hi?  sinaw  th  God  by  confession  to 
ITi  HI  and  Draper  for  pardou  (1  Ju  3'Jj,  and  th*»  puni'-hmerit  for 
•sitj  oonic*  tl  ri  et  from  heaven  <  1  Co  1]&V  lUt  We!l  as  llirou^h  tbo 
Oh  .-•  r.    T.kinp  cogrniqrjr.ee  J'en,  on]j  of  llip-se  pi  blicof'.cnccfi, 
i»"l   c  o  ""i  shrrii'rii  \v  Pb  adrrrn  su  rod  in  proportion  i  o  thr»  u  rcniy. 
J'be  ii/'irest  imn  «-hii-eTit  \\as  simple  ropioof     T?us  ooii'd  be 
(ul*iii.i>.iKd  l>\  an\  ("nr-.Ian  to  a  fellow  -Chribtiuri  (Mt  I&5, 
1  Th  5i4).    It  assumed  an  omoial  form  when  the  rebuke  was 

"  :     i  •  of  recogni/r  d  a"thoritv  (i  Ti 

*'  •     .         '  _•      In  owe  of  olfetinoo  on  the 

part  of  the  sinner,  or  of  more  serious  faults,  Uie  ore  n<  lor  niig'it 
be  expelled  fiom  the  commuiiit\*,  and  nib  numbers  forh'dd'cn  to 
speak,  or  eat,  or  have  any  communic'alion  with  n  nj  (Ro  1017, 
1  Co  52-13.18,  2  Jn  10).  Final!}  ,  when  the  sin  was  particularly 
grievous  the  same  sentence  of  excommunication  might  be 
accompanied  with  the  miraculous  inflict  on  of  a  physical  punish- 
ment (Ac  5l-!0  S24,  1  Co  55,  1  Ti  120),  or  with  the  imprecation  of 
a  curse  («»^fl«,tt«)  on  the  offender  (1  Co  1622,  Gal  18).  Christ 
Himself  directed  that  in  the  case  of  brother  wronging  brother 
the  injured  person  shall  (1)  reprove  the  wrong-doer  in  private  ; 


(2)  if  that  fails,  it  is  to  be  followed  by  formal  reproof  in  th« 
presence  of  witnesses  ;  (3)  in  case  he  still  refuses  to  repair  the 
wrong,  the  matter  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Church,  by  whom 
the  o  :^h  •  >  aC\  'w  o-;oo  ,1-  vi  -M.  „«!,  '  be  to  thee  as  the  Gentil* 
and  i  :';  wi.i*'1wr,)O  '  "  '  r  -he  punishment  ii 


always  reformatory  • 


is  the  case  even 


Gaf  61,  Jude  22  23)  'During1  the  time  that  the  ban  of  the  com- 
munity is  upon  him  the  offender  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy,  but  pitied  as  an  erring  brother  (2  Th  3ifi). 

Under  the  four  \  \  ;  ,"  1  •  '  :  r  '  ••  •  "  "  •  -.  administratioD 
of  funds,  direetio  ',»!(;«"  ;  •  .  we  have  sum- 
marized tlie  work  to  be  done  in  the  government 
of  the  community.  Now  the  question  arises,  In 
whose  hands  did  this  work  lie?  The  problem 
here  is  wider  than  that  of  the  right  to  take  part 
in  the  public  worship.  There  the  right  of  speech 
was  limited  only  by  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
'gift*  received  by  the  individual.  All  did  not 
possess  the  higher  gifts  (1  Co  1229'81)of  inor-'-ucy 
and  teaching,  or  even  the  lower  gift  :>f  :»'•::  us 
(ib.  w).  Some  there  were  who,  without  being 
unbelievers,  did  not  possess  the  special  gifts  which 
fitted  a  man  to  take  part  in  the  services  (the 
'unlearned'  of  1423-24,  cf.  ib.  *8,  Ja  I5).  He  who 
had  not  a  'gift*  of  speaking  (1  P  410-11)  was  not 
called  upon  to  speak.  In  a  case,  then,  where  the 
number  of  those  qualified  to  take  part  in  the 
service  was  so  indefinite,  we  cannot  press  th 
'each  one'  of  1  Co  H23  to  mean  'every  one. 
There  were  other  gifts  of  ministration  (see  Ko 
12sff-,  1  Co  128ff-,  and  cf.  1  Co  77)  besides  those  of 
the  word;  every  Christian  had  received  his  gift 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Giver  (1  Co  127, 
Eph  47),  and  each  exercised  it  in  its  :  *  *  '  *  '  • 
sphere.  But  though  the  number  of  .  • 
fied  to  speak  in  the  services  was  limit-  •.,  • 
was  quite  indefinite  as  far  as  human  recognition 
was  concerned.  How  far  was  this  so  IB  regard  to 
teaching  and  general  administration  ? 

At  the  head  of  all  stand  the  apostles.  This  term 
is  not  confined  to  the  Twelve.  The  two  are 
expressly;  »:U;  *•!;».!  Ms  ocl  in  1  Co  15B  'then  to  the 
twelve,*  16."  •  intn  u>  ull  the  apostles,'  and  others 
besides  the  Twelve  are  called  apostles  (Ko  167,  1  Co 
91-  6,  Gal  I19).  The  conditions  of  apostleship  were 
to  have  *  seen  the  Lord  s  and  to  have  done  mission- 
ary work  (1  Co  91-2}.  The  superiority  of  the 
apostle's  authority  rested  on  this  personal  contact 
with  Christ  (cf.  Ac  I21),  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
of  holier  rank  than  the  prophet.  He  received  his 
uuthoiity  fiom  the  Lord  (2  Co  IO8  1310).  His 
teaching*  was  irrefutable  because  it  came  to  him 
from  the  Lord  (1  Co  II28,  Gal  I12).  The  apostles 
then  occupied  the  first  rank  in  the  Church  (1  Co 
12*8,  Eph  4U).  There  was  no  branch  of  government 
in  which  they  had  not  the  supreme  right  to  com- 
mand. In  teaching  their  doctrine  is  tne  norm  of 
truth  (Gall8*9).  They  lay  down  directions  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
<k  >ir::i:':i:  \  :  tiiov  pronounce  iHiiiJ>1imor)i  *<  il  Co  5fi), 
«i.«  ,'O!PI:\I!  'in  llio  person  of  riiri^i  '  \'2  to  27). 

Next  to  tho  npo-Ues  come  ilio  pr<>-,hns9  who 
constitute  the  uuiond  order  in  I'KJ  Church  (1  Co 
1228,  Eph  4n).  We  find  them,  like  the  apostles, 
claiming  and  exercising  an  authority  in  every 
department  of  church  direction,  e,g*  teaching  (Ac 
15%  1  Co  1425*81,  cf.  Didache  11),  general  direction 
(Ac  S29  9loff-  13lff%  1  Ti  I18  414,  cf.  Tguaiius,  ad 
PMlad.  7  ;  Didache  11). 

These  two  classes  of  Church  rulers  (apostles, 
prophets)  stand  entirely  above  all  others  in  the 
sole  possession  of  a  divine  revelation  (&woK<i\vi//is). 
Their  command  was  more  than  human,  because 
they  spoke  not  of  themselves,  but  as  the  direct 
mouthpieces  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  them  have 
been  rove  a  led  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  (cf.  Gal 
I12  '  the  gospel  ,  ,  .  came  to  me  through  revelation 
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of  Jesus  Christ,'  Eph  S5  'which,  i.e.  the  mystery  of 
Christ  .  .  .  hath  now  been  revealed  unto  his  holy 
apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit,'  cf.  1  Co  132). 
Accordingly,  in  whatever  department  of  the 
Church's  iiovemmei-t  they  issue  their  injunctions, 
they  speaL  in  tit  \  S^nni  (&>  Tncetf/zart,  i.e.  under  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  Eph  35,  Rev  i10  42,  cf .  Ac  214). 
The  Holy  Ghost  resided  in  every  Christian  as  a 
power  of  supernatural  strength ;  but  He  resided  in 
the  apostles  and  prophets  as  a  revealer  of  God's 
will  and  purpose.  The  words  and  actions  of 
apostles  an.l  .  1  i  are  often  spoken  of  as  the 
words  and  "  •  .:  '  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  (e.g. 
Ac  I32,  of.4  -  '  -i  -  -  21",  1  Ti  41,  cf.  Ignatius,  ad 
Philad.  7).  They  represent,  therefore,  the  pure 
.":<  <,<•.!  (••  in  the  same  way  as  the  orophets  of  OT, 
j  •'.  '.  "'!<i  same  way  their  authority  stood  above 
all  other  as  the  direct  rule  of  God.  In  the  matter 

*  "  ,  s     i  ••  ".   they  were  the  only  po^r— -ors  of 
1  is  ••••,'  -! i1  ••,!•.  call  a  supernatural^  i,  uiul  thore- 
fore  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  had  the  right  to  rule. 
(The  other  supernatural  gifts,  e.g.  tongues,  inter- 
pretations of  tongues,  working  of  miracles,  gifts  of 
healing,  1  Co  128&  ^  are  not  gifts  connected  with 
provciiimcnt,  and  need  not  be  considered  here.)    In 
making  this  division,  *  supernatural '  and  'natural* 
gifts,  we  are,  indeed,  guilty  of  dra\\  ii«*r  u  t!i*Lincil<n 
which  was  not  present  to  the  minds  ot  the  first 
Christians.    To  them  every  gift  was  supernatural, 
because  it  was  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  individual.    But  it  is  a  distinction  wMch 
exists ^ in  the  nature  of  things;  and  when   the 
Christians  regarded  revelation  as  the  paramount 
source  of  authority,  they  were  unconsciously  draw- 
ing  a   distinction   between    'supernatural*    and 

*  natural '  •     •  •  ' 

We  see,  „  ."  ti  the  apostles  and  prophets 
rested  an  authority  which  was  supreme,  because  it 
was  based  on  revelation.  Here  we  have  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  NT  church  government,  viz. 
direct  divine  rule  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  expressing 
itsel  f  tliro-i  j.- ii  its  human  mouthpieces  the  recipients 
of  ivu  liLUon.  But  the  question  we  have  now  to 
consider  is,  To  what  extent  was  this  principle 
carried  out  in  practice?  Did  the  apostles  and 
prophets  monopolize  all  the  direction  of  the 
Church  ?  If  we  look  at  the  early  chapters  of  Ac, 
we  shall  see  that  this  was  at  first  the  case.  Not 
only  the  general  supervision,  but  also  the  executive 
work  in  all  its  details,  falls  upon  'Jl!«,  ;i ;,. »•("*<  '•'<.". 
242435.3752^  jjut  wnen  the  work  /u-w'  too  .a1,-'* 
for  them,  a  division  of  labour  became  necessary, 
and  this  led  to  the  appointment  of  officers  called 

*  the  Seven,5  whose  work  was  to  receive  the  offerings 
and  attend  to  the  *  daily  ministration '  of  alms  to 
the  needy  (63).     Here  we  see  the  <klcpifi'm  of  a 
definite  department  of  administration,     \\liile  re- 
taining their  supremacy,  the  apostle**  turrcndcr  the 
actual  daily  working  of  this  department  to  a  new 
class  of  officers,  who  were  nol  n-  a— -ai  ily  Jipo-stles 
or  prophets,  but  appointed  bv  popnUi  H-TIIOU  (ib. 
*-5).     >Ve  hear  nolliuij!  furl  IK  i  of  this  office  after 
the  perseout  ion  by  \\l\\t  li  ono  of  its  holders  lost  Ms 
life,  and  the  re-r  \\LJO  <h ivon  iiu.jy  from  Jerus.  (81). 
When  the  community  is  reassembled,  the  'pres- 
byters' appear  in  connexion  with  the  administration 
of  funds  (II30).    This  class  of  persons  is  mentioned 
without  introduction,  and  indeed  government  by 
elders  was  so  familiar  to  Jews,  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  from  the  first  the  '  heads  of  families' 
had  held  a  recognized  position  of  influence.    Later 
we  find  these   same   persons   forming  with   the 
apostle*  a  committee  of  general  management  Avith 
the  viidost  powers.     The  gieai  question  of  Gentile 
circumcision  was  first  threshed  out  by  them  (156; 
v.ia  vav  rb  irXJ)0ot  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
whole  community),  and  their  decision  put  before 
the  whole  Church,  for  approval  (v.22).    Then  the 
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letter  embodying  this  decision  is  drawn  up  by  tne 
committee  of  apostles  and  elders  (v,23  ;  the  reading 
Trpeefivrtpovs  Ka.1  a&-X0ovs  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned). At  their  next  appearance  we  find  them 
in  a  similar  position  of  authority  (2I18fl;).  The 
•  »••*:-  of  the  Church  at  Jerus.  appears  in  tl**« 
•  ,,iki.-  ;»  -  .)ody  of  presbyters  with  James  at  tneir 
head.  We  cannot  avoid  seeing  here  an  imitation 
of  the  svra»(^jil  ^ovoTrpor.l  j*:ion^  the  Jews.  We 
find  t-v  it.  i  then;  rX'>  j>  '>'><i\  of  o.oc  -»  who  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  -yr/i^o^uc  (Lk  7s).  We  may 
notice  in  this  connexion  wiat>  she  Jewish  Christians 
call  their  place  of  worship  i-  -•.«•,;_(,;  ,.i»  'Ta  22). 
Government  by  elders  was  a  i  •<•,  i  ".  \  t  -  •:  Jews 
(Nu  II34,  Jg  814,  1  S  164)  which  Had  not  declined,  as 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  still  active 
(cf.  Mt  212-1,  Ac  4s-  *  612  etc.  j  Schiirer,  HJP  §  27). 
When  we  find  the  term,  then,  used  as  the  name  of 
the  governing  body  in.  Jerus.,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  had  a  technical  meaning.  The  'elders' 
were  not  merely  the  £  old  men,3  but  those  among 
the  old  men  who  were  selected  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  community.  How,  or  on  what  principle,  they 
were  selected  at  Jerus.  we  do  not  mow.  But  we 
find  the  presbyteral  <  i:'r-'rail:or.  in  other  Chris- 
tian communities  also,  —  Paul  and  Barnabas  in- 
troduced it  into  the  Churches  founded  on  the 
first  missionary  journey  (Ac  1428),  —  and  in  this 
case  they  appointed  the  officers  at  their  own 
discretion.*  Whether  St.  Paul  continued  this 
practice  in  all  his  Churches  is  at  least  doubtful, 
He  speaks  of  those  in  the  Church  at  Thessalonica 
who  '  labour  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonisn  you'  (1  Th  512);  but  we 
oil  ii  not  prove,  except  by  the  analogy  of  other 
Chviiciio"^  that  these  were  not  prophets.  Writing 
to  the  Corinthian  Church  (I  Co  1228),  but  speaking 
of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  he  mentions  'helps 


(dvn\f/}\j/€i$}  and  'governments'  (icujSep^o-ets)  in  a 
list  of  gifts  and  workers.  The  names  are  vague, 
which  suggests  that  hie  is  using  general  terms  to 
describe  officers  bearing  different  titles  in  different 
places.  But  he  has  already  mentioned  in  his  list 
*  apostles'  and  '  prophets,'  so  that  he  is  thinking  of 
persons  distinct  from  these.  This  is  important, 
because  he  is  here  describing  a  divinely  appointed 
(I0ero  6  6e6$)  arrangement,  i.e.  one  which  in  its 
outlines  he  understood  to  be  universal.  In  Ro  128 
he  mentions  6  wpotcrrdnevos,  but  he  is  heie  SUCH  king 
of  'gifts,'  some  of  them  common  to  all  Chiibiians, 
not  of  officers,  and  the  same  men  may  have  com- 
bined the  gifts,  of.  the  list  of  gifts  in  1  Co  128ff-. 
He  includes,  e.g.,  'giving'  (6  ytteraMotfs),  'pitying* 


(6  AecDp).  We  find,  however,  another  list  of  officers 
in  Eph  411,  where  the  division  is  apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,!  «he]>liei(l?,  and  loaehers.  From  the 
Gr.  roi>y  ££  Troikas  val  5i£a(TKd\ow  we  see  that  h©  is 
referring  to  one  class  of  persons  only,  and  the 

*The  idea  of  popular  election  had  become  by  no  means 
an  essential  element  in  the  meaning'  of  %fj/90T«y<7»>  in  later 
Greek.  It  is  still  seen  in  some  instances,  eg  2  Go  819, 
Jos.  Ant.  vii.  xi.  1,  but  has  quiie  tLsayneared  in  many 
others,  e  g.  Jos.  Ant.  VL  xni,  9,  T«»  I**  raj  dtl  *i^,i//»aTOMj/*sv<j» 
/3««r/x«*.  It  is  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose  whether  *ptv 
fiwripAus  is  here  the  name  of  the  officers  created  or  of  the 
persons  from  whom  they  were  chosen,  but  it  would  be  a 
singularly  abrupt  way  of  speakinff  to  say,  'They  appointed 
elders  for  them*  (Le.  to  be  rulers),  j-o.r-v  r  - 


.  ,      . 

.  In  a  somewhat  similar  pass  u»  ,  1  .1  •  '  '•»*  .  *  . 
*«*•«  jr0Xiy  xpttriSuripou;,  it  would  be  just  possible  that! 
represents  the  class  from  which  selection  is  made, 
because  xaBurnxvou  (—  to  set  down  in  a  place)  had  a  more 
technical  meaning1  'to  put  into  office';  but  even  here  the 
omission  would  be  strangle.  With  ^fvr»vi»,  which  had  a  vaguer 
meaning,  <  to  appoint/  the  omission  would  be  still  more  remark- 
able. 

t  The  evangelist  was  A  »iii1  •*"  r  "  missionary  working  on  new 
ground  (Ac  218;  EUB.  till  .  .v  .."  .  and  not  concerned  with 
the  organization  of  Churches  already  established.  In  2  Ti  4* 
the  word  is  used  in  a  general  (=  preacher  of  the  gospel)  and 
riot  in  a  special  sense.  The  application  to  the  writers  of  Oospeli 
is  much  later. 
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general  language  (not^y  is  never  used  as  the  name 
of  an  officer,  but  to  describe  his  position  and  work, 
cf.  Ac  2028>  1  P  6\  Jude 12)  shows  that  he  is  think- 
ing  of  functions  which  were  universal,  while  the 
persons  •  *  •  •  them  perhaps  "bore  different 

names.  v\  e  !  mi,  however,  preshyters  at  Ephesus 
(Ac  2017),  whom  St.  Paul  calls  ^rw/cforous,  'over- 
seers '  or  bishops  (v.28}.  The  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  written  some  years  later  than  the  events 
described  in  Ac  20,  is  addressed  to  *  the  saints  .  .  . 
at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons.'  This 
is  the  first  certain  mention  of  these  officers,  for 
^TTLa-Kdirovs  in  Ac  2028  has  probably  only  a  general 
sense  '  overseers,'  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  ftdjcoyo?  in  Ko  161  is  used  technically  (cf.  ib. 
158  127),  while  identifications  of  the  Seven  with 
the  deacons,  though  as  early  as  2nd  cent. ,  are  only 
conjectural  (see  DEACON).  In  the  Pastoral  Epp. 
(1  Ti  3*-13)  the  bishops  and  deacons  appear  as  the 
two  local  officers.  (For  the  relation  of  presbyters 
to  bishops,  see  BISHOP.)  We  see  from  these 
letters  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  writer  to 
establish  a  uniform  or;n,iz;':  >  i  >f  bishops  and 
deacons  (cf.  Tit  I5},  -•;.< !  a  v  <••'••  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  the  next  generation  (cf .  the  Ep.  of 
Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Cor.,  esp.  chs.  42,  44). 
Amongst  the  Jewish  Churches  we  find  the  presby- 
teral  organization  still  in  force  ( Ja  514) ;  so,  too,  in 
1  P  5lff\  We  see,  then,  in  the  local  Churches  of 
the  apostolic  age  various  stages  of  organization, 
tending  towards  the  end  of  that  period  to  assume 
a  uniform  aspect.  In  the  earlier  history  we  find 
tlic  <rrcatc=>t  contrasts  in  this  respect.  In  the 
CJinn  -i  of  Jems,  we  see  a  highly  developed  organi- 
zation with  well-marked  distinctions  of  rulers  and 
ruled.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  Corinthian  Church 
of  the  same  time,  the  state  of  things  there  pre- 
sented to  us  implies  organization  of  a  most  rudi- 
mentary type.  In  the  proud  consciousness  of *  know* 
ledge'  (cf.  1  Co  I7  81  1428)  the  individual  member 
placed  too  great  reliance  on  Ms  own  judgment. 
The  result  was  a  forwardness  and  independence  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  his  private 
life  and  in  the  meetings  for  public  worship  (e.g.  810 
1420'36),  -which  indicates  the  absence  of  firm  central 
control  and  obedience  to  authority.  The  apostle 
has  to  teach  them  that  love  is  better  than  know- 
ledge^or  any  other  gift  (81 13),  that  gifts  are  to  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  each  in  its 
place  and  measure  (1212ff-).  We  have  not,  then,  to 
deal  with  an  iron  uniformity  of  local  organization, 
but  with  a  variety  of  degrees.  WQ  can  trace  hi 
the  Pauline  Epp.  the  following  stages  in  the  growth 
of  organization,  (a)  At  the  outset  the  idea  of 
ruling  does  :!»>!  )•]•••<  ,ir.  Earnest  believers  come 
forward  and,  j  ccoiiiinjr  r-s  their  gifts  permit  them, 
volunteer  their  services  in  the  wo-\  <f  i"  •  ,*  • 

put  the  necessary  arrangements  for  ,'•<<•••: 

in  the  way  of  teaching,  collecting,  and  distributing 
the^  public  alms,  etc.  The  incentive  is  not  the 
desire  to  rule,  for  as  yet  no  position  of  command 
is  attached  to  the  work,  but  a  purely  disinter- 
ested labour  of  love.  They  'set  themselves  to 
minister  to  the  saints,*  els  SioLKovtav  rots  &ytoi$ 
?rc£a*  fomfr  (1  Co  1615,  cf.  Ac  1615*  *>  1825-26- »,  Ko 
16  passim,  Ph  230  42,  1  P  410).  (£)  Those  who  thus 
volunteered  were  accepted  by  the  apostle  in  the 
first  instance.  They  worked  under  him  in  the 
task  of  conslaructing  1li<>  now  roii«Tn-,ini*y.  What 
would  be,  then,  more  Ttauii.'il  flmri  ihu  'n  depart- 
ing he  should  leave  them  in  charge  with  instruc- 
tions how  to  carry  on  the  work?  We  cannot 
suppose  that  he  went  away  without  leaving  anyone 
to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  infant  Church.  | 
Such  _  persons  are  those  to  whom  he  alludes  as 
*  presiding  in  the  Lord,'  7rpoiorra/i«/oi  fr  Ktpty,  !  Th  j 
6ra,  for  whom  he  claims  the  respect  and  gratitude  i 
due  to  those  who  have  laboured  for  the  common  ' 


good.  Here  we  have  a  status,  unofficial  indeed, 
but  recognized  by  the  community  and  the  apostle. 
Compare  the  position  of  Stephanas  at  Corinth 
(1  Co  1615).  (c)  This  position  becomes  gradually  ol 
a  more  definite  and  official  character.  The  work 
of  ruling  gravitates  more  exclusively  to  these 
presidents,  and  the  appointment  becomes  more 
definitely  "  ""  ,-  s  an  appointment.  In  the 

Churches  ••  missionary      •     "-7    - -r v   n 

well-marked  and  definite  official ";  i  ,  :  "<>•». 
after  the  lapse  of,  at  most,  a  few  months  from  the 
fii  :  ,vi "  •  .  it  Thessalomca  (1  Th  512- 1S)  such 
a  -  ••  :  •  M»  •  is  perhaps  not  yet  established, 
but  there^are  persons  possessed  of  a  recognized 
authority  to  preside  and  admonish.  In  Corinth 
the  indefiniteness  of  authoritative  rule,  suggested 
by  1  Co  1615' 16,  is  quite  supported  by  the  condition 
of  things  described  in  the  Epistle,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  Then  in  the  later  Epp. 
(Phil,  and  the  Pastoral  Epp.)  we  see  the  gradual 
tendency  to  a  uniform  omaul/ation  of  presbyter- 
bishops  (cf.  Ac  2028  at  Ephesus  also)  and  deacons 
establishing  itself  in  all  the  Pauline  Churches. 
Later,  as  we  know  from  the  earliest  Christian 
writings,  outside  NT,  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  this  organization  of  bishops  and  deacons  became 
more  and  more  universal.  Among  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, where  previous  writers  had  spoken  only 
of  presbyters,  e.g.  Ja  514,  1  P  5lff-  (with  perhaps  a 
hint  at  the  name  bishop  in  2s5),  Rev  44,  et  s&pe, 
we  find  in  the  Didache  the  Pauline  system  of 
bishops  and  deacons  in  full  exercise  (Did.  14lff<). 
Among  Gentile  Churches  Clement  of  Eome  (-£#>. 
ad  Cor.  42,  44)  -n^o-o^  it  to  be  universal.  The 
single  bishop  as  ( 'iV  ( <  M  r<j  of  all  authority  in  the 
commuxiily  upTe;n«  first  at  Antioch  and  in  the 
Asiatic  ("iurrlic*  of  tV  T/nnliar  "F^i^le*.* 

Over  against  the  ni;,  h«r  ii y  o"  ilit"-o  Ioci»l  officers, 
which  did  not  I'xiond  m.\on»l  ti'e  -ir^le  com- 
munity, stands  the  univei&al  authority  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  who  con-nit  ute  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  Church  (Eph  220),  whose  sphere 
of  action  is  not  limited  to  the  single  Church,  (cf. 
Ac  II27  2110,  Did.  11),  though  they  might  settle 
down  for  some  length  of  time  in  one  place  (e.g. 
Ac  131 1811 1510,  Did.  13).  What  was  the  practical 
relation  of  these  two  authorities  in  the  actual 
working  of  affairs  in  the  community  ? 

It  will  be  useful,  first,  to  compare  the  two  in 
regard  to  the  method  of  their  appointment.  Every 
Cnristianpossessed  one  or  more  *  gifts  *  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (I  Co  77).  These  gifts  were  of  many  kinds, 
including  all  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  en- 
dowments of  the  Christian.  Thus  we  find  'mercy,1 
'almsgiving'  (Bo  12s),  « faith'  (Ro  12s- s,  1  Co  129), 
*wisdom,''knowledge'(lCol28).  T"  .  •  •  '  •  •  •  * 
festationsof  the  Spirit  in  the  i-  •  '  ,..•*:•'. 
Every  one  possessing  a  gift  is  called  to  exercise 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Every  one, 
therefore,  is  a  minister  to  the  community  in  his 
branch  of  service :  '  each  one  as  he  has  received  a 
gift,  ministering  it  towards  one  another  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God }  (1  P  410). 
According,  then,  to  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
Church,  there  would  have  been  no  appointed 
officers,  but  each  Christian  would  have  performed 
his  proper  part  of  the  work  m ,  <>•  <1  'M;*  !  o  '  ''•  *  i  rt ' 
or  *  gifts '  granted  to  him.  In  1 1.»>  N-I'S::^  v  ;i  \  ;i  -  ,  'u- 
Christian  was  'ciiil^T  l>v  tlio  prrnee  of  Goo*  to  be 
a  believer,  so  he  v  ns  '  en!  1<  d "  by  tin*  gift  of  God  to 
perform  certain  f uric: ion*  uhliin  th<  community. 
Among  these  gifts  was  that  of  'prophecy.'  lie 
who  possessed,  then,  the  gift  of  'propliocr*  \vns 
*  called'  to  be  an  apostle  or  prophet.  (For  clKiinc- 

*  It  is  not  probable  that  the  *  angel*  of  these  Churches  in  tha 
Apcc  (120  21  8- 12.  is  •}!  7. 14)  1S  meant  to  be  a  single  episcopus. 
The  messages  ate  given  (see  the  language  througlioutf  directlj 
to  the  Churches,  not  through  an  intermediate  representative. 
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tion  of  apostle  t  V       •  "  ,•'  see        v,  I.    ;'•'*'' 
The  apostle's  •  m    •    ked  '  ,»,,-.      <> 

his  personal  contact  with  the  Lo  »  *M,  ^  .  •', 
speaks  of  himself, '  Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ  through  the  will  of  God '  (1  Co  I1).  He 
insists  strongly  on  the  direct  nature  of  that  call, 
*  an  apostle,  not  from  men,  nor  through  man,  but 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father '  (Gal  I1, 
cf.  Ac  2024,  'the  ministry  which  I  received  from 
the  Lord  Jesus ').  These  facts  show  that  he  does 
no*  consider  the  events  of  Ac  13lff-,  but  those  of 
Ms  conversion,  as  the  occasion  of  his  jii)!^"7-'.1'  nl 
to  the  apostolate.  The  appointment  o  "  Mi  i .'',;.- 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  !.;•'•  1.  I"  'he  first  place, 
the  appointment  was  "•>'  ?  <'  '•  »  position,  i.e. 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  twelve  apostles ;  secondly, 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  not  yet  taken 
place,  and  the  method  of  determining  by  'charisma' 
was  not  yet  possible.  So  the  method  here  adopted 
(i.e.  popular  election,  followed  by  the  final  selection 
by  lot  between  the  two  thus  chosen)  is  extra- 
ordinary. 

Like  the  apostle,  the  prophet  was  a  prophet 
because  he  possessed  the  gift  of  'prophecy.'  The 
Hol7  Spirit  divideth  *to  each  one  severally  even 
as  he  will '  (1  Co  1211).  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
prophet,  like  the  apostle,  retain  <!  hi-  *;;•!  o'r.'.in-  »it 
DJ  a  subjective  'call,*  i.e.  |HMI\<"(.-KI  !r-»aui''oi.iy 
without  reference  to  human  appointment  or  per- 
mission. St.  Paul  gives  instructions  to  Timothy 
about  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  deacons, 
but  says  nothing  of  prophets.  The  Didache  also 
gives  instructions  to  elect  bishops  and  deacons, 
but  is  equally  silent  as  to  prophets.  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  for  the  prophet  was  not  an  officer,  but 
the  exerciser  of  a  spiritual  gift.  There  could ^  be 
no  more  question  of  electing  him  than  of  electing 
those  who  should  speak  with  tongues.  St.  Paul's 
language  in  1  Co  14  (e.g.  *  'if  all  prophesy,'  w  'if 
any  thiriketh  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or  spiritual,' 
89  < desire  earnestly  to  prophesy')  would  be  per- 
plexing if  those  only  were  prophets  who  were 
appointed  to  the  office  of  prophet.  It  presupposes 
that  the  number  of  prophets  is  not  fixed,  but 
indefinite.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'gift' 
i  "  *  '  •  k  casions  be  regarded  as  coming  through 
'  "We  find  instances  in  which  men 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  a  special  work  through 
a  prophecy  put  in  the  mouth  of  others,  e.g.  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  Ac  IS2  (but,  as.  we  said  above,  Paul 
did  not  regard  this  as  an  appoint m^nt  to  the 
apostolate) ;  also  Timothy  (1  i'i  1:*  i1 :).  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  'gift'  is  described  as  coming 
to  him  'through  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  presbytery'  (414),  or  through  the 
laying  on  of  the  apostle's  hands  (2  Ti  I6).  We 
have  here  a  solemn  transmission  of  gifts  bjr  the 
'laying  on  of  hands'  (cf.  Ac  818  196),  which  illus- 
trates the  absence  of  strict  uniformity  so  character- 
istic of  the  first  age  of  the  Church.  Absolutely 
fixed  rules  did  not  yet  exist  in  either  way ;  but, 
«;  ]  MiTitJy  Uke  the  possessor  of  any  other  'gift,' 
•!"  ;  o MI  i  sia  T  Hy,  vras  neither  appointed  nor 
:  looluce,  but' the  bearer  of  a  'revelation/ 
of  vliu  i  S  o  was  subjectively  conscious. 

But  with  tho  appo'ntn'cnt  of  those  who  were  to  manage  the 
daily  aiTu  n-  of  i:.o  counnpn  t\  i!  was  different.  The  early  con- 
el  ip'n  cf  ih  r^  in  »h  ch  il11-  work  was  performed  by  the 
chance  i-.du  'di.ul  m  th"  \o'i3nta»\  exercise  of  his  gift,  led  (as  in 
(  or. 'i I h) tod  t-onlor  loriht  ina'.ntr-mtr  i  of  eior.d.'ii  n  PI  "  s- 
ira:  on,  't  m ah  i« ci »pn r\ .  n  '.h"",.!  ior-i  thi'''j>,  tunMl*  .1  \[\ 
recognized  por-oi1*-  »1  »•.'<!  •."'i(*'lft«<1  '.^c  wor.r  'JJ-  '-  '- 
3 ective' appointment  TV  as  found  to  be  impracticable  and  pro- 
ductive of  confusion,  unless  confirmed  by  an  objective  recogni- 
tion. And  so,  somewhat  in  the  manner  described  above,  the 
voluntary  worker  became  an  officer,  since,  from  the  moment  that 
his  appointment  was  determined  by  the  community,  or  an 
apostle,  or  his  delegate,  organization  had  begun,  and  an  office 
was  created.  The  actual  machinery  of  appointment  varies  con- 
siderably in  NT.  We  hnd  a  system  of  popular  election  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Se\en  (Ac  66),  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to 


carry  alms  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  1130),  and  of  the  oncer-  ajno  r-tcil 
"  •""  "  ,""  (  '.  i  ..  "  ;  Corinth  to  ttlcc  *lie  collection 
,i  '!„.  {,>••',  •)!,')•  Presbyters  (bishops)  and 

deacons  are  <•  '  '  *  the  apostle  (Ac  1423)  or  his  delegate 
(1  Ti  81-1*  522,  .  Rom.  ad  Cor.  42)  *  In  the  Didache 

we  find  a  system  of  popular  election  for  bishops  and  deacons. 
T  -  ••;  *.  i  <»~'1  i-"«'i.'  i  -  .  *  •».!•),  with  the  apostles 
i  i»  *•  ,  i  i,  !'<'•;  •  :  /  -,  /,  they  have  already 

t  ^  's  •  •  -PI  "  1  v)  •  ,  .  v  •  ,  i  *  because  they  have 
the  necessary  'gifts,'  and  the  will  to  exercise  them  (cf.  1  Ti 
36  10,  Did.  151).  The  Seven  were  especially  selected  because 
they  wer  '  "  ,  *  '  port,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom.' 
Those  to  •  •  *  gives  a  semi-official  position  by  enjoin- 

ing the  community  to  pay  respect  to  them,  had  already  shown 
their  ability  for  the  position.  Clement  of  Jftoiue,  Ep,  ad  Cor.  42, 
says  the  apostle  'appointed  their  first-fruits  as  bishops  and 
deacons  after  testing  them  with  the  Spirit*  (psxifMuruvrts  v& 
f)  or,  m  other  words,  by  first  making  certain  that  they 


,  , 

really  possessed  the  necessary  gifts.    When  he  speaks  of  the 

"  "st  converts  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  as  a 

'  i"  '*      '  *  *  •  -'  i  universal 

c     '-       >     •  :  .  •  been  occa- 

sionally true  (e.g.  Eo  165,  1  Oo  16*5),  but  not  necessarily  universal. 

In  the  significance  of  the  word  *  office'  we  find 
the  keynote  of  ill?  i  elation  between  the  prophetic 
authority  and  that  of  the  officers  in  actual  practice. 
Theoretically,  the  sphere  of  '  revelation  '  covered 
every  branch  of  work;  in  practice,  the  actual 
details  of  the  daily  '  '  ,  ••  x  r-"  upon  the 
'officers,'  while  the  sui  •  •  «•  revelation 

appeared  in  occasional  direction  on  great  questions 
(e.g.  Ac  131£f  ),  or  negatively  in  checking  an  abuse. 
Another  fact  is  here  brought  before  us.  The 
apostles  and  prophets  were  largely  an  itinerant 
order.  They  belonged  to  the  whole  Church,  not 
to  any  particular  Church.  Only  occasionally  did 
they  settle  in  a  particular  place  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  was,  then,  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  on  the  daily  administration  of  a  Church 
in  all  its  details.  In  no  case  does  this  come 
out  more  clearly  than  with  regard  to  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  alms.  This  department 
was  the  first  to  be  separated  from  the  original 
centralization  of  all  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
apostles  and  put  into  the  hands  of  *  officers.'  Later 
we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  *  pi  o-by  tors'  at  Jeru- 
salem (Ac  II30).  In  Galatia  (1  Co  ifi"),  Achaia  (#., 
2  Co  8.  9),  Macedonia  (2  Co  819),  the  apostle  gives 
general  instructions  about  the  collection  for  the 
poor  brethren  of  Judsea,  but  the  carrying  out  is 
left  to  local  workers.  In  1  Ti  38-8,  Tit  I7  the 
qualification  for  the  office  of  bishops  and  deacons, 
that  they  should  not  be  'lovers  of  money,5  *  greedy 
of  filthy  lucre,'  suggests  that  dealing  with  public 
moneys  formed  a  part  of  their  duties.  In  Clem. 
Kom.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  44,  they  are  spoken  of  as  those 
who  'offer  the  gifts,'  rods  .  .  .  irpoa-eveyKforas  rd 
StSpa.  The  management  of  finance  constituted  in 
later  times  also  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
bishop's  duties.f  In  the  same  way  as  the  manage- 


*We  have  here  &  double  a«>' 
who  appointed  proceeded  or 


1  ng  as  the  person 
'  or  his  own  dis- 


cretion. Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  pres- 
byters of  Ephesus  as  those  *whom  ;'  oTT-  *i  -T  -  "  ,j\  i  •>  •  ••'  <1 
bishops'  ;  on  the  other,  he  gives  1  i:-i<  •  ;.  i  :.  i  '1  *••••<-, 
as  to  tl  oc*  i*-,""tfti  of  those  whoip  ih'1  IIP  10  H  •  -i  r  <  !  ••• 
(Hi  ,'Ji  -a,  1  1  ]•'•  ),  and  exhorts  'I  IM  >  ••»  i  ••  :«»  •»«,•<•  I  w  •• 
too  great  haste  in  this  matter  (1  1  1  .»'*"••,  '.;<  'I1  <,  *  •  -  LJ."  , 
that  he  has  in  view  a  system  of  appointment  by  their  human 
discretion,  not  one  in  which  the  proper  persons  were  denoted 

i.  73  fl.)  assigns  to  the  prophet  thii 
(      •  and  distribution  on  the  strength  of 

Did,  133  <Xhe  first-frnits  shall  be  brought  to  the  prophets.' 
But  this  passage  is  treating  of  the  support  of  prophet  R  and 
teachers  bv  the  community,  not  of  financial  ••  'i  ;•'••!  It 
directs  that  if  lucre  are  no  prophets  in  the  «•«  i  •  ; 

flrst-fn:m  are  to  be  given  ^o  the  poor.  And  there  i-  no  oihcr 
passage  in  which  the  prophets  as  such  appear  undertaking  these 
duties.  Occasional  injunctions  given  by  the  propnet  as  a 
*  revelation'  (eg.  Did  11^  i2)  are  different  from  permanent 
management.  Still  less  is  Sohm's  case  Droved  from  Did.  15^ 

'  rev  "Kvpfovr 


at 


Ihe 


xee.i  *lr<H  vr,v  \ttrwpy  t«.v  rSv  lepofynyreai  xeti 

yap  in  this  passage  13  most  natmally  referred  back  to 

t  TOU  Kwiev;  this  is  'he  main  thought  which  •rpetiUs,  ctzi'/Kp 

j  and  $&oxffj(Mffft£vov$  describe  more  exactly.    But  if  the 
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ment  of  finance,  the  daily  administration  of  dis- 
cipline fell  upon  the  local  officers  (cf.  1  Th  512),  as 
*vell  as  all  those  general  duties  included  in  presi- 
dency. 

The  exact  division  of  labour  between  the  pro- 
phetic '  and  the  local  rulers  naturally  varied  with 
the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion. In  Jerus.,  where  the  local  organization  was 
very  strong,  the  work  of  the  prophet  sinks  into  the 
background.  There  were  prophets  at  Jerus.  (ef. 
&c  II27),  and  their  voice  was  heard  on  great  occa- 
sions (e.g.  ib.  1528  'it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us'),  l>..v  (1  c  i,ic-T»yJci-  are  more 
prominent  in  the  c<."s:i"-  '  i  *OM  or  'iffairs.  In 
Corinth,  where  the  local  organization  was  lax  to  a 
degree,  St.  Paul  finds  it  necessary  to  issue  com- 
mands on  the  a*  «•  r  j2<  PI  nl  of  a  variety  of  matters 
connected  wit  i  i\\'  u  in.ate  life  and  assemblies 
for  worship,  which,  in  a  more  organized  community, 
would  have  been  determined  by  the  local  officers. 
Another  feature  which  would  affect  the  relation  of 
jif,o-  It  ar:d  prophet  to  the  local  community,  is  the 
jiO^ihi!  •  y  that,  in  cases  where  the  prophet  was 
settled  in  a  place,  he  was  also  a  local  ruler,  i.e.  not 
qud  prophet,  but  appointed  in  the  regular  way ; 
e.g.  Judas  and  Silas,  who  were  chief  men  among 
the  brethren  (Ac  1522),  appear  also  as  prophets 
(ib.  **).  In  general,  the  direct  rule  by  revelation 
appears  as  initiative  in  great  steps  (e.g.  Ac  S29  910 
Kjfer.  132 16g  etc>). 

Growth  of  the  local  Ministry.— The  closing  days 
of  the  apostolic  age  witnessed  a  rapid  advance  in 
i--o  in i-  o  ii'ii"*  of  the  local  officers.  The  immense 
-io\\ti,  it'  ;  V  Church  made  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  apostle  more  and  more  intermittent, 
and  naturally  threw  more  initiative  on  the  bishops. 
Again,  certain  dangers  developed  themselves  in 
regard  to  prophecy.  There  had  always  been  a 
risk  that  the  prophet  should  introduce  a  subjective 
element  into  the  message  as  it  was  revealed  to 
him.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  arose  false 
apostles  (2  Co  II38)  and  fnV  i^ojlieS  (Ml  21r, 
Mk  IS22,  1  Jn  41,  Eev  161S).  A  jmu-t  t -i<  -o  di-njwrc 
there  existed  a  special  gift  < :. I !«  '  '10  ':i-<  ornnicut 
of  spirits  (1  Co  1210).  In  Thessalonica  (1  Th  519'21) 
and  Corinth  (1  Co  1429)  St.  Paul  found  it  necessary 
to  remind  the  Christians  to  exercise  discrimination 
in  regard  to  the  prophet's  nie^jij^.  He  lays  down 
also  (1  Co  128)  an  objective  criterion  by  which  the 
false  prophet  may  be  detected  (cf .  1  Jn  4lff*,  Bev  2s 
1910).  The  great  rise  of  false  prophets  in  later 
days  necessarily  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
prophet,  and  this,  again,  tended  ^  to  sb<  nglhni  ilio 
bishops,  There  are  three  directionp  in  whicli  thi-> 
increased  authority  developed. 

(1)  Teaching. — Of  course  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets were  also  teachers.  Teaching  was  one  of 
their  main  functions.  But,  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  other  local  administration,  the  daily  burden  of 
drilling  new  converts  probably  did  not  fall  on 
them.  Tl  •"•  *• :  Vl  r^i  »ccasional.  On  whom, 
then,  fell:  «•-.;.••.  *,  i:  teaching?  The  exist- 
ence of  a  2  ^  .'<  <  '  -- o"  ;  ••  'sons  called  *  teachers' 
answers  the  question  for  us.  These  were  pois-ons 
possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  '^iffc'  of 
teaching  ("Ro  127,  1  Co  12s),  i.e.  a  power  of  grasping 
and  impai  ting  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  were  not,  like  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
guided  by  direct  revelations,  but  they  counted, 
next  to  these,  as  the  third  order  in  the  Church 
(1  Co  1228).  They  appear,  too,  in  the  Didache,  as 
vxindering  ministers,  possessing  authority  in  all 
Churches,  and  not  confined  to  any  one  single 
Church.  Again,  they  were  not  npiicjlnit'tl  lo  an 
office  of  teaching,  but  became  teachers  !>}  the 

r<ip  refers  to  et^iKetpyupouf,  this  implies  no  more  with  regard  to  the 
prophet  than  IB  said  in  ch.  11,  viz  that  the  prophet  must  not 
demand  monetary  payment 


voluntary  exercise  of  their  'gift'  (cf.  JaS1,  1  Co 
4*5)  They  appear,  then,  as  a  middle  stage  oe- 
tween  the  prophetic  order  and  the  local  adminis- 
trators, connected  with  the  former  by  their  volun- 
tary exercise  of  an  authority  extending  over  the 
whole  Church,  but  having,  in  common  with  the 
latter,  no  claim  to  a  'revelation.'  Teachers,  in 
fact,  represent  (except  that  they  were  not  confined 
to  the  single  Church)  the  position  of  the  local 
ruler,  before  it  became  transformed,  by  appoint- 
ment, into  an  office.  Their  right  to  teach  lay  in 
their  possession  of  the  gift,  and  submission  tc  them 
was  the  result  of  a  voluntary  respect.  But  every 
Christian  was  in  some  degree  a  teacher,  because 
every  Christian  had  the  responsibility  of  edifying 
his  brethren  (cf.  Col  316}.  And  the  local  ruler  was, 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  position,  a  teacher  in 
a  higher  degree  (cf.  1  Th  512),  With  the  growth 
of  the  tendency,  already  described,  -  r  "  •:  -r 
the  apostolic  teaching  into  an  ap/'  ?•  r"  -  ", 
tradition,  the  work  of  handing  on  this  sacred 
'deposit5  became  part  of  th  V  V;t'-  duty. 
Timothy  is  enjoined  to  select  ,ir  i  .-."  men,  and 
instruct  them  carefully  in  this  apostolic  teaching 
(2  Ti  22J.  At  the  same  time,  the  voluntary  teacher, 
who  was  teaching  on  his  own  lines,  became  dis- 
credited, in  a  similar  manner  as  the  prophet,  by 
the  rise  of  false  teachers  (I  Ti  41  6s  etc.).  Every- 
thing tended,  therefore,  to  throw  extra  weight 
upon  these  accredited  teachers,  and  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  others.  But  in  1  Ti  32,  Tit  P  St. 
Paul  expresses  the  desire  that  the  bishops  shall  be 
persons  who  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
'gift '  of  teaching :  in  1  Ti  517  he  orders  that  elders 
wno  'labour  in  the  word  and  in  teaching'  (i.e.  who 
are  also  teachers)  shall  be  especially  honoured  (cf . 
Eph  411  robs  &  voipfr&s  ical  Sida<rK<i\ovs}  i.e.  local 
officers  of  administration  and  teaching).  Finally, 
he  regards  these  rulers  as  the  special  guardians  of 
the  faith,  the  •  .K  •>  J  --  of  true  and  destroyers 
of  false  doctrine  vAc  !>-j-  "'•'•,  Tit  I9'11,  of.  He  13"). 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  voluntary  teacher  was 
tending  to  become  nu  rjrcd  into  the  official  bishop  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  bi-=liop  was  u<"jniiin«r  an 
authoritative  right  to  teach.  In  the  JUidaehe  the 
teacher  still  appears  by  the  side  of  the  prophet, 
but  nothing  is  said  of  him  separately,  which  snows 
that  his  importance  was  of  the  nature  of  a  survival 
rather  than  active.  The  bishops  and  deacons, 
however,  are  spoken  of  as  also  performing  the 
service  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  ( 151).  Thus  we 
see  in  the  Didache  that  what  St.  Paul  desired  had 
come  to  pass,  viz.  the  bishops  were  all  teachers. 

(2)  Spiritual  Functions.— The  *  ruler'  had  at  first 
no  exclusive  right  within  the  assemblies  for  wor- 
ship except  that  he  presided.  The  right  of  the 

*  word '  belonged  to  every  one  who  possessed  a  gift 
of  speaking,  and  this  was  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  by  the  *  prophets,'  who  were  regarded  with 
a  higher  respect  than  any  other  possessors  of  'gifts 
of  speaking.'    Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  Didache 
(chs.  9.  10)  we  find  a  fixed  liturgy  prescribed  for 
the  Eucharist,  with  formal  prayers  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  cup  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  the  whole  is  followed 
by  the  injunction,  'But  permit  the  prophets  to 
give  thanks  as  much  as  they  will,5  rots  W  rpo0qrats 
imrptTrere  etxapurreiv  &ra  6£\ov<n*     The  contrast  rots 
8£  Trpo^raw,  K.T.\.,  implies  that  the  fixed  formula 
of  prayer  was  uttered,  not  by  »  '  prophet,'  but  by 
a  bishop  in  his  absence,  or  in  addnion  to  the  free 

*  giving  of  thanks.'   This  prominence  of  the  bishop 
in  spiritual  functions,  which  he  shared  with  the 
'prophet*  and  'teacher,*  is  alluded  to  in  the  sen- 
tence already  quoted  (Did.  151),  *For  they  also 
perform  for  you  the  service  of  the  prophets  and 
teachers.'   There  were  cases  in  which  no  'prophet* 
or  'teacher 'was  present  in  the  community  (Die?. 
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13s),  and  in  their  absence  functions  which  were 
raainly  entrusted  to  them  fell  upon  the  bishops 
and  deacons.  This  applies,  not  only  to  spiritual, 
but  also  to  other  functions.  * 

The  advance  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  some- 
thing approaching  an  exclusive  right  to  certain 
ministerial  acts  seems  to  have  arisen  somewhat  as 
follows.  In  certain  cases  there  were  actions  to  be 
performed  on  behalf  of  the  community  which  it 
was  more  convenient  to  carry  out  by  means  of  a 
few  representatives  than  by  the  whole  body.  This 
was,  e.g.,  especially  the  case  with  the  '  laying  on 
of  hands'  at  ordination.  These  acts  were  then 
naturally  transferred  to  the  acknowledged  repre- 
sentatives of  the  assembly  (the  presbytery,  1  Ti 
4U).  In^  the  same  way  James  (514)  directs  that  if 
any  one  is  ill  and  desires  the  help  of  others*  prayers 
for  his  physical  and  spiritual  healing,  he  shall  send 
for  the  *  presbyters '  of  the  Church ;  not  that  the 
presbyters  possess  any  exclusive  privilege  in  this 
respect,  for  it  is  as  'believers'  and  'just  men' 
(yv. i5-i7)  f  ,  '  i ;.../,;.  ••••:.  but  because 

they  are'1!  i.;  •  -.  '  ;•  .:  •  o:  the  Church. 
In  the  Apoc.  it  is  tfie  elders  who  lead  in  the 
heavenly  worship  (410  514  II16- 18 194),  and  present  the 
j.'pi  (  <•"  '••  -sinta  on  behalf  of  the  Church  (58). 

o  it  •  '•  '. — As  the  apostles  one  by  one  died 
or  were  hindered  by  imprisonment,  etc.,  from 
personal  communication  with  their  Churches,  and 
the  position  of  th<  }  •<>  J>  "-id  teachers  began 
to  decline,  it  was  !:,<.<  is,  ./<  i  • ,  the  bishops  and 
deacons,  who  were  absorbing  teaching  and  spiritual 
functions,  should  increase  their  powers  of  dis- 
cipline. If  we  may  argue  from  natural  causes  and 
the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  elders,  it  will  appear 
extremely  probable  that  the  presbyter  from  the 
first  had  enjoyed  a  recognized  authority  in  matters 
of  daily  discipline.  The  maintenance  of  discipline 
was  indeed  part  of  the  duty  of  every  Christian, 
because  every  'gift*  entitled  the  possessor  to 
admonish  and  exhort.  It  belonged  to  the  prophet 
or  teacher  in  a  special  way,  because  these  were 
gifted  in  a  special  degree,  and  to  the  elder  through 
the  respect  due  to  old  age.  But  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  mark  t"'i>  M  ;•<  MTJ  \"  of  i\  jtnUlv  discipline 
to  be  exercised  uy  iho  i-i  V>r>-.  Thi-*  is.  tlio  signifi- 
cance of  the  din  <  tKm  \  JIK  :  i  ho  bi^iop  is  to  be  '  no 
striker,  but  gentle,  not  content, or,-'  (1  Ti  3s,  cf. 
Tit  I7).  "We  see  here  a  foundation  laid  for  the 
eM-al  il"  liuicii  t  o  f  I'liblJc-  di-c  ipl  i  no,  with  its  authority 
rolling  in  ilio  hum!-  or  the  hi -hops. 

LITEEATURB. — For  further  details  ontl'c  s-oyiriu1  o'^vors  see 
t]u>  am.  on  Ai'0-iv,  r»'-  o '.  ,r>  i<ov.  P  ••;  ••  i  r,  1,  u»  t.  On 
ire  q.LCition  <r  C.  *  <"»«  " /•  <>  i  c  .(/'o. sl'ir  r  .  \  K»  oon- 
Bi'lt  d.— Rfl^h,  /V  .'/  "  *  ".  DIP*'  Iti"fr.  !*,{,".  13  or, 
(V.vr  <l"n  I'r^r  »l.  /;/  '•'•,/•';  V,  KN;  Rc-c1- 1,  D!'  J'*t§*t  d. 
a/ttca'hol.  l\ir"<>,  l*,>7.  F. ,:l  ,  001,  *Tho  Christian  Ministry,' 
it\  Cwnrn.  MI  ^f,  if  inn  I^M,!!-*  M  Diwrt  on^Ap  Age,l8Q2); 
|{,»v«ch1njr,  J)ts  chmt'*  'ifT?-v '»'  i  ""lawi'i?  irn  Zti  T*  /•  <'"« 
\''T,  1&7'i;  Haich,  Or  VMJ'/MM  of  th'f  Marty  C'.  -M'/»II 
ChwrcheSt  1880;  Kirtil,  Die  r>»'m*in'i>t>nir'in,jg  in  flen  /*«<•''/ aZ- 
briefen,  1885 ;  r.or,iii£,  />'•  d 'rnn ndeier/afmnfi  <l<w  I'rehnston- 
ffiutna,  18SP;  Idiov,  '// '  cVi/itfi/A  Ministry,  If.  •"»;  Sohm, 
JftrchenrecJit,  Hi1  Hu  :'I  Inf  gwh  <Irni"il'*wn,  '.*»OJ  (i u\iouc <{ 
byE.  Kohler  in  'IhL  ,  No  i>l,  J&flJK  J!»."sn.  7;/  -  C/rtn-h  in 
the  Roman  JSinnirf9  iniW;  Gore,  J /,c  M  i  n'tuj  <  f  the  c/itirc/i, 
2^03,  TTurii.i<\.  iJ'f  Lehr*  r.tr  zit(,\t  .1  •  ,;^,  i-5>,{  f  ntn,'  r, 
/,'«„'  Pint",  "i 'f  i  r  'tV'A'Y'.'/Trt'fi  r/t  tier  n  tfi  Kiwi  •,  Uo\!"e 
LM  'rn'iiri'f  r,J"  ri'mii'^i'tt  ,  l^Df :  Tf1:1)1''1'!,  /><"  •••/^'  f.'i  ••- 
winne  nwh  <l>  r  Aft  Gefcfi.  l^t ,  KRI',  /.r'm*.  <tfn/i  a'<>p hirc/tcn- 
rrclitsu  (h'r  Knchnipolitik,  Itc  LT:i  .u  IttOl  ;"ul-oilie  Histonob 
of  ilit?  Apotiolic  Aye  given  at  ihc  end.* 

(D)  The  whole  Church. — Every  baptized  believer 
is  a  member  of  the  Church.  The  Church  universal 
is  therefore  the  company  of  all  the  believers,  *  all 
that  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  every 
place3  (1  Co  I2),  i.e.  the  sum  of  all  the  single 
Churches.  Christ  prayed  for  the  unity  of  His 

*  V"  'V  il  1*  ar*  ^(  t-  >  t1  o  press,  another  ver3'  important; 
roiii  '  «*'•  '<>  I  '  '  :*-...  •  '  of  the  subject  has  appeared  in 
lie.--  -'/•  ('•••f  /  ••'!"'•  I-'-: 


future  believers  (Jn  1720  21),  that  they  might  be 
one,  cf.  Jn  1016  ( Other  sheep  have  I  wHch  are  not 
of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall 
hear  my  voice ;  and  they  shall  become  one  flock,  one 
shepherd.'  And  under  the  training  of  His  apostles 
the  local  communities,  wherever  situated,  regarded 
themselves  as  members  of  one  body.  Each  was  a 
Church  of  God  (1  Co  I2,  1  Th  214,  2Th  I4)  in  Jesus 
Christ  (Eo  1616,  Gal  I22).  All  believers  are  « brethren  * 
and  fellow  -  saints  without  respect  of  nation  or 
rank.  On  this  feature  of  the  Christian  teaching 
St.  Paul  dwells  most  strongly,  both  as  regards  the 
individual  Christians  (e.g.  1  Co  12}  and  the  indi- 
vidual communities  (e.g.  Eph  220'22  43- 12* 16).  What, 
then,  were  the  grounds  on  which  this  consciousness 
of  unity  were  based  ? 

1.  Strongest  of  all  was  the  identity  of  relation 
between  all  believers  and  the  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  (Eph  44).    By  baptism  all  entered  into 
a  corporate  society  (Ac  241,  Gal  327),  and  that 
society  is  the  '  body  of  Christ'  (1  Co  1213}.    Faith 
has  cleansed  all  from  their  former  sins,  has  recon- 
ciled all  to  God,  united  all  to  Christ,  and  procured 
for  each  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  His 
gi_f ts  within  him.     Every  Christian  has  been  called 
with  the  same  calling  to  the  same  faith,  enters  by 
the  same  baptism  into  unity  with  the  same  Christ, 
receivt  -  rlio  ^ift-  of  the  same  Spirit,  owns  the  same 
Lord,  woi  -!'!]•-  the  same  God  the  Father,  and  is 
filled  with  the  same  hopes  (Eph  4**).    This  is  far 
more  than  a  mere  unity  of  belief :  it  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  common  spiritual  power  (Eph  I19)  working 
mightily  and  mMuf^-lly  in  each  one.     Hand  in 
hand  with  it  '<•!  ov. -  t  -  ^va<i'i(j;l  'osult  in 

2.  TV/"  "     '"••  •"*  /."•//  •/,//„»  A;  •,. — The  adoption 
of  C!i  .-    j  !'   ;  .  .•       i  snapped  so  many  of  the  old 
soc:?  '  c  -  ...   i  :<>,  -few  and  for  heathen,  at  the 
same  time  opened  to  the  convert  conditions  and 
precepts  of  life  for  the  most  part  new  to  ancient 
ideals.    The  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  the  contempt 
of  the  Gentiles,  which  drove  the  Christians  into  one 
another's  arms,  at  the  same  time  accentuated  the 
division  which  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.      Common  rni,o]>iiTpiHy  made  them  feel 
their  own  unity.    This  affected  primarily  the  single 
tomnrmify,   bat    in   a   lesser  degree  the    whole 
( " !  1 1  in '  i .      \  V  i  r  i  > :  r  i  the  community  the  persecuted 
Christians  found  an  ideal  of  conduct  which  drew 
them   together    with    the    ties   of    brotherhood 
(dtfeX^oO.    The  first  Christian  comiirjnliy  started 
with  the  principles  of  a  family  liio,  .MM<!  when  the 
practical  conditions  of  these  early  days  died  out, 
the  idea  of  the  *  household  of  faith '  still  remained 
active.    It  expressed  itself  in  the  common  worship 
and   in  the   common  daily  life  which  we  have 
described  above.    The  sketch  of  that  life,  as  we 
have  given  it,  is  in  many  respects  an  ideal.    It  is 
drawn  not  only  from  the  statements,  but  also  from 
the  injunctions  of  NT,  and  therefore  we  must  not 
suppose  that  it  was  always  faithfully  carried  out. 
In  tact,  complaints  of  failings,  and  even  cases  of 
serious  uiclvoiliio^  (esp.  1  Co  &^)9  prove  that  it 
was  not  ho.    Idii  it  ^ns  an  authoritative  ideal,  and 
an  ideal  the  acceptance  of  which  implied  a  great 
separation  from  the  heathen  world,  and  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  confirming 
the  consciousness  of  Christian  unity. 

We  have  described  the  basis  of  Christian  unity 
under  the  two  headings  of  a  common  belief  and 
a  common  life.  It  remains  to  see  how  this  was 
strengthened  by  more  personal  means.  These  were 
(a]  a  common  government.  To  its  founder  a  Church 
iiaturallv  looked  for  guidance  in  the  creation  of 
its  fust  institutions.  'But  beyond  its  respect  to 
the  founder  was  the  universal  respect  due  to  the 
prophet,  and  above  all  to  the  apostle.  And  the 
latter  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Church  government 
because  he  had  derived  Ms  teaching  from  the  Lord 
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directly.  We  have,  then,  in  the  apos^ol-'c  ;r:\orr'- 
ment  of  the  Church  the  rule  of  a  ;r-  i<».  ••r-ul 
•which  traced  its  authority  back  to  Christ.  In 
spite  of  differences  due  to  individual  character 
and  scope  of  work,  the  apostolic  teaching  agreed 
in  its  main  outlines,  so  that  the  Church  can  be 
said  to  have  been  under  the  government  of  one 
common  principle.  (b)  The  ^ntercourse•  between 
ChurchzB.  There  exists  no  higher  proof  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Roman  government  for 
travel  and  intercourse,  than  the  evidence  to  be 
seen  in  NT  of  the  close  relations  which  the  early 
Churches  kept  up  with  one  another.  (See  esp.  on 
this  subject  Th.  Zahn,  Sldzzzn  QMS  dem  Leben  der 
alien  Kirche.)  This  intercourse  was  kept  up 
mainly  by  those  who  -\  •  :  ,  .  ""  V  *•  Church 
or  on  private  busine  *•  \,k  .•  0  ,  •  i!1  ,  class, 
of  course.  °  •  '"*  •'•  "  ut  most  prominently, 
but  only  •  *  •  of  their  journeyings 

comes  that  of  their  helpers  and  attendants.  The 
prophets,  too,  were  great  travellers  (e.g.  Ac  II27 
etc.).  As  conspicuous  examples  of  the  extent  of 
private  travels  we  may  point  to  the  wanderings 
of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,,  whom  we  find  first  in 
Italy  (Ac  182),  then  in  succession  at  Corinth  (ib.)} 
Ephesus  (1818,  1  Co  1619),  Rome(?)  (Ro  16s),  Ephesus 
(2  Ti  419) ;  or  those  of  Onesiphorus  (2  Ti  I17-"*8) ;  or 
the  journeys  involved  in  the  collection  and  delivery 
of  the  Gentile  collection  for  the  poor  of  Judaea 
(e.g.  Ac  11*,  1  Co  16s,  2  Co  8JS- 19),  and  the  carriage 
of  the  apostles'  letters.  And  besides  the  wander- 
ings of  official  or  well-known  Christians,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  was  a  constant  stream 
of  other  Christians  moving  from  place  to  place  on 
private  business,  who  attached  themselves  to  the 
and  found  in  it  a  welcome  and  hospi- 
i  .  .  they  passed  on  farther  (ef .  Did.  12 ; 
.  f  . .  IS2).  Intercourse  by  letter  was  also 

very  frequent.  A  fruitful  cause  of  this  corre- 
spondence was  the  practice  of  furnishing  travellers 
with  letters  of  recommendation  (crvfrrariKcbl  frri- 
<rro\a£ ;  cf.  Ac  1827,  2  Co  31).  We  have  instances  of 
other  coi  respond  en  ce  in  the  letter  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church  to  that  of  Antioch  (Ac  1523),  and  the  letter 
of  the  Roman  to  the  Corinthian  Church  (Clem. 
Rom.  Ep.  ad  Cor.}. 

How  far,  then,  did  all  this  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  one  o\_ ,vi"{  IMP:;/,  or  of  a  higher  unity  of 
organization  t  '<vi  IJK- <  i  \- Church?  We  find,  in- 
deed, in  a  sense,  an  organic  unity  einl-nu  PIJJI  tK» 
whole  Church  in  the  earliest  period,  i  >  Jio  Cli  u<  Ii 
of  Jerus.,  and  esp.  in  the  apostles,  is  to  be  seen  a 
centralization  of  government  stretching  over  all 
the  existing  Church,  viz.  Judaea,  Samaria,  Galilee, 
and  the  district  around  Antioch,  Le.  Syria  and 
Cilicia  (cf.  Ac  814  932  II1-  3-  ™).  This  condition  of 
things  continued  nominally  until  the  time  of  the 
conference  at  Jerus.  (Ac  15®*-).  But  St.  Paul's 
visit  to  Jerus.  on.  this  occasion  (which  must  be 
taken  as  identical  with  that  described  in  Gal  21"10), 
beyond  establishing  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles 
from  circumcision,  led  to  a  further  very  important 
result.  Now  that  a  purely  Gentile  Church  was 
possible,  St.  Paul  saw  that  not  only  the  separation 
of  distance,  but  also  in  a  greater  degree  the  vast 
difference  cf  life  and  thought,  between  the  Pal. 
Jew  and  the  ordinary  Greek  or  Eoman,  made  it 
impolitic  that  the  centralization  of  power  in  the 
Church  of  Jerus,  should  continue.  And  the  f  pillar' 
apostles,  after  com  MUM n^  themselves  of  his 
authority  and  a'jili'y,  rv-.gned  to  him  the  care 
of  the  Gentiles,  while  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  management  of  the  Jewish  Churches  (Gal 
2*'*).  The  partition  of  authority  here  described 
was  not  regarded  by  either  side  as  a  rigid  sepaia- 
tion  of  spheres.  The  main  work  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  with  Gentiles,  while  that  of  the 
pillar  apostles  was  with  Jews.  Thus  it  was  the 


practice  of  St.  Paul  to  preach  to  the  Jews  first 
when  breaking  up  new  ground  (see  Ac  13-end, 
passim),  and  he  occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
addressed  himself  to  Jews  in  his  epistles  (e.g.  Ro 
217).  Again  we  find  St.  Peter  active  at  Antioch  (Gal 
211),  Corinth  (?)  (1  Co  I12),  and  Rome.  St.  James 
addressed  his  Epistle  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion, 
I1 ;  and  1  P  is  addressed,  not  only  to  Jews,  but  also 
to  Gentiles  ,  *  •  's  > .  Asia  Minor  (cf.^11  4*)  at  a 
time  when  x  .  I1.  was  probably  still  living. 
Nor  was  the  separation  accompanied  by  any  bit- 
terness in  the  relations  between  the  two  parties. 
The  pillar  apostles  gave  to  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
the  'right  hand  of  fellowship.'  These  promised 
in  turn  to  remember  the  poor  of  Judaea,  and  we 
know  that  the  promise  was  faithfully  kept.  St. 
P  '  ,  *  ,  :i  »\  -  with  deep  affection  and  respect 
of  tne  Juttsean  Cnristians  (e.g.  1  Th  214,  Ko  1527). 
The  momentary  break  with  St.  Peter  (Gal  211),  and 
the  efforts  of  some  to  exaggerate  and  }•••/>•  "- 
effects  (1  Co  I12  322),  did  not  impede  his  \  •  o  n  ,••': 
of  the  deeper  truth,  that  all  differences  found  their 
unity  in  Christ  (311). 

Within  these  two  great  divisions,  each  of  which 
had  something  of  an  organic  unity  in  its  common 
rule,  resulting  to  a  large  extent  in  common  prac- 
tice (e.g.  1  Co  II16  14»3),  appear  smaller  divisions, 
according  to  the  Roman  provinces.  Such  are  the 
Churches  of  Judasa  (Gal  I22,  1  Th  214),  Galatia  (Gal 
I2,  1  Co  161),  Macedonia  (2  Co  81),  Achaia  (Ko  1528, 
2  Co  I1  92},  Asia  (1  Co  161S),  Syria  and  Cilicia  (Ac 
1 S23* 41).  This  grouping  was  also  >-o in o t  YL  n tr  more 
than  a  mere  form  of  speech.  The  Churches  of 
Galatia  (1  Co  161),  Macedonia  (2  Co  8ld),  and  Achaia 
(1  Co  163,  2  Co  8-9)  each  formed  a  separate  whole 
for  the  purposes  of  gathering  and  delivering  to 
Jerus.  the  collection  for  the  poor  of  Judaea.  Officers 
were  appointed  by  each  province  to  act  for  and  re- 
present the  province  in  this  respect  (1  Co  16s,  2  Co 
S19- 23).  St.  raul  particularly  notes  the  close  and 
affectionate  relationship  which  bound  together  the 
Macedonian  Churches  (1  Th  410). 

These  provincial  Churches  (it  is  to  be  noted  that 
tKK\7}0-la  is  never  used  of  the  Church  of  a  province, 
but  always  <-/c/cX?7o-£cu,  'the  Churches')  had  their 
natural  centre  in  the  capital  city  (e.g.  Corinth,  2  Co 
I1 ;  Ephesus,  Ac  1910 ;  cf.  Rev  21  where  it  comes, 
first  in  the  list  of  the  seven  Churches).  At  a  later 
period  these  districts  were  in  some  cases  temporarily 
put  under  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  delegate, 
e.g.  Timothy  in  Asia  (1  Ti  1s),  Titus  in  Crete  (Tit 
P).  At  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age  we  find  the 
Churches  of  Asia  under  the  guidance  of  St.  John 
(Kev  1*). 

The  extent  of  tne  apostolic  Church  included 
Palestine,  Phoanicia  (Ac  15s),  Syria  (the  region 
around  Antioch),  Asia  Minor  (1  P  I1),  Macedonia, 
Achaia,  Tllyricum  (Ro  1519,  2  Ti  410),  Italy  (Ac  281*), 
Crete,  and  Cyprus.  Thus  much  we  know  from 
certain  evidence  in  NT.  But  there  were  doubtless 
many  other  Churches  which  are  not  mentioned,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  were  founded  before  the  close 
of  the  NT  period.  It  is  quite  probable  that  St. 
Paul  himself  preached  in  Spain  (cf.  Ko  1524-38; 
Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  5 ;  Murat.  Fragment,  L  38). 
The  Church  of  Alexandria  ascribed  its  foundation 
to  St.  Mark  (Eus.  HE  ii.  16,  24 ;  Epiph.  H&r.  Ii. 
6  ;  Jer.  de  vir,  illust.  8 ;  Nicephorus,  ME  ii.  43 ; 
Acta  Bamaboe).  And  without  setting  any  value 
on  the  traditions  (e.g.  in  Eus.  HE  i.  13,  iii.  1) 
current  in  the  later  Church,  we  may  well  refrain 
from  drawing  any  arguments  from  the  silence  of 
NT  in  this  respect, 

III.  THE  IDEAL  CHTTRCH. — So  far  as  we  have  pro- 
ceeded hitherto,  we  have  considered  the  word  £K- 
K\T](rLa.  always  in  the  sense  of  the  Christian  body 
in  its  actual  state  of  imperfection.  We  come  no'w 
to  a  conception  of  the  Church  in  which  the  empirical 
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idea  disappears  and  an  ideal  Church  appears,  still 
capabl  </  '  <  .  •-1  \insomeof  the  similes 
under  '•  •  »  ,  ,-  ^  (e.g.  Eph  416),  but  free 

from  all  the  negative  elements  of  evil.  From  one 
point  of  view,  every  Christian  can  be  regarded  as 
perfe  t.  He  was  washed  by  baptism  from  every 
stain  (cf.  1  Co  611,  He  1014, 1  Jn  39),  and  from  hence- 
forth is  holy  (#7*0$).  The  Christians  are  *  the 
saints'  (ol  &VIOL).  So  the  distinction  of  the  ideal 
from  the  actual  body  of  Christians  was  a  thought 
which  lay  near  at  hand.  It  is  tke  actual  Church  to 
which  reproof  and  blame  are  addressed ;  the  ideal 
which  '  shall  judge  the  world/  1  Co  62,  It  is  the 
actual  Church  upon  the  foundation  of  which  some 
build  badly  and  some  well  (1  Co  310'16),  the  *  great 
house'  in  which  some  are  'vessels  unto  honour* 
and  some  '  vessels  unto  dishonour '  (2  Ti  220) ;  it  is 
the  ideal  which  is  a  '  holy  temple  of  God  *  (va6s~ 
shrine)  (1  Co  317),  sanctified  and  cleansed  by  '  the 
washing  of  water  with  the  word  ...  a  glorious 
Church  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing  .  .  .  holy  and  without  blemish  *  (Eph  526*  **). 
The  metaphors  under  which  the  ideal  Church  is 
spoken  of,  and  its  relation  to  Christ  expressed,  are 
of  three  kinds— (a)  the  Church  as  a  building,  (b) 
the  Church  as  a  body  (<rw/*a),  (c)  the  Church  as  a 
bride. 

(1)  The  Church  asaT    "~*    •     "|-  '-  i,  •    ••    u-al  comparison 
is  aecori'rsf  to  St.  M\     ,  i  -  »     C11!'-,    £um-elf 

(*':  :(>i"  'On  this  roc'  7 >.    St.  Paul  (1  Co 

•.!      •')  co  ni'.'ires  the  t  •  community  with 

l"  ,!L  of  a  b,i  M  •:,*.  or  wrist'"'!  i't1 1, 7>i-«  r  •.  »i  vk  »  •:»  •*  »,  a11*! 
uporiMi  cno  ii(.ri'i.r<'lii.v!"|£  Ile~!i0'i  -*,  r^p- •!.:  :ui"».rn.i 
!oi'v(  o-::  i  M  KV.II:  •.  .'i  ii/|  -c-i,.fnkh  n\  01  he  Kit  a  of 
lr  c  l.rii-1  •  n  ,)i  M  -  _-,  *  'i  p  ,n  ;i  .n  i  -MI  <•»  'I  '  'I  "c  won.  is«-  (i 
for  'temple/  veto?,  C'  '-  i-r<  *  ;.-i  i:  r.  r  -'  -  "  or  *•  r  c  u;  r\, 
and  St.  Paulevide1  •  i  -  n  »•  -  'p  r«l  .rr  it  . '  »•  H<  ( •,  M  /p 


•    .  r  i  (  ••  ••    i      ,'     -i  1 1  •  i  i   •    I         i      I  , 

«"  :i  •'  i  i  •  •  . .  - 1. '  i  'i  "••';*•,-  .  i 
God'  in  which  •'•»  i,  •  •>  ,  :  r  •  .•  i  ,  •  -  the 

parts,  each  fitting  into  his  proper  place  and  the  whole  held 
tog-ether  by  Christ,  the  chief  cornerstone  (Eph  22022).  Here, 
where  the  "  m  Christ  Jew  and  Gentile  are  made 

one  buildi  e  ;  <  making  down  of  the  *  middle  wall  of 
partition '  (v  *4),  Christ  is  the  cornerstone  and  the  apostles  and 

>riy-    .1    '  •£!,.»  01  .v-r-!1-      <  '  ,1       -Ijh'id 

iK»i.'i;  .  <-  (  o.,  the  builders. 

(.')  j/.c  ( i,  'irrtt  as  a  Body  (a-SfMi)  —The  idea  of  the  Christian 
unity  in  Christ  seems  to  have  suggested  the  comparison  of  the 
society  to  a  human  body,  m  which  the  individuals  are  members, 

»    *'  •V'.H    "       *-,**  *  gift,'  his  proper  function,  and 

,  "  •  -  :  •  '    125).    Then     ,  -       -       - 

•  t  \  *    vnth  the  bod;   •     •  , 

•'      •  !  '     'i    <'  ,      !    A1  >'     C    *  i\      '  .' 

idea  of  the  believers  all  i  •  (  <*  •«  «  •  '  '  •  ,-s 
the  Eucharist  (1  Co  10*7,  J  •  •  s  ,  ,  :  .  + ,  •• 
ixxhwrta,  called  outright  '  .,  •  :  <  .  (,"  x  ,•','•!„-', 
Col  118. 24  219).  In  the  earlier  Epp.  it  is  the  vaguer  *  we/  *  you/ 
7  '  '^"iiiorlv  the  r^i"1  vlj-r  to  which  the  apostle  is  writing, 
a  .  I..T  1 1  hi*  s'-coiK'oi1  .<^  '»  o'  thi  '  '  •"'  •'  was  probably 
.t  •  •  !•>  '•»  -i-.  -i  J-,)  125,  '|(.  6i«).  In  this 

F  '       •    is  sometimes  identified  with  the  whole  body 

I !  i  •  •  '  rat  in  the  later  Epp.  TTi*  's  cj.'.'od  the  TTo..d  f  -» ;  rst 
jj  •  •  .-.  «•  I  director  (Eph  ^^],  n*  '•  u  *>ource  of  is  'so, 
filling  it  with  His  fulness  (Eph  123),  as  J  L  crnir»  or  iii  u»iit\ 
and  the  cause  of  its  growth  (Eph  41**,  C  ol  ?  ")  Tiu.-o  uii  ,wo 
,  -  ,  i  re  •-«  -f^  f-  •  avt-.tf  C1  " '"i  ...-  h-  >w.-  ,*  „•  .<!  ui.l;  10 

.      '     ii  •  't '  -I  Hi,  '••     'A  ' h  M'  :'<•»!    •     i  (    -mly  with 

!.>.*,!       s '    a  personi- 

!  •      •         '  '  «  -  •     i  •  .'i  virgin  is 

found  first  m  2  Co  115*  *  I  espoused  you  to  one  husband  that  I 
might  present  you  as  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ.*  Here  the  idea 
of  Christ  as  the  bridegroom  is  also  present.  The  expressions  * 
fvvtxXtxri]  (1  P  513),  YI  'tKfoxTq  cc,diX$i  (2  Jn  18),  r  is&.sxv*i  xvffot 
(\*» "),  n«<  ii  ->  »!')>'  "1  i  >  *"•  _-le  communities.  But  tlie  appuca- 
:  •»•!  of  ,MS  !><  r.-  •  , ,'.,  M  ••!  ,/he  whole  Church  as  the  UinJr  of 
f  i1  "i  i-  u  Mit'p  hi.  •(•,,.  i  <  -c  We  are  here,  says  St.  Paul  (Eph 
.""-';.  .are  lo  fare  A  n  .'i  'ji-i  t  mystery.  Man  and  wife  become 
one  flesh,  so  that  a  man  snould  love  his  wife  as  his  own  body. 
The  Church  Is  the  Biide  or  Christ ;  the  i\\n  nn-  one  bodv,  just 
as  luan  and  wife  lire  one  body;  and  as  Chi  M  'o\od  rhc  Church 
and  gave  Ilim&elf  up  lor  it,  so  the  husband  siiould  love  his 
wife.  We  see  here  how  closely  connected  is  Uus.  conception 
with  that^of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Chn&t  The  union  of 
the  two  ideas  is  seen  also  in  the  relation  of  the  individual 
Christian  to  Christ  1,1  Co  6i5fl-)-  As  man  and  wife  become  one 
flesh,  so  he  who  cleaveth  to  Chnst(the  expression  o  xtMAutiot 


>'{»  is  Mm11*  i  to  n  tfoMAfAsvot  ry  frepvtj)  becomes  one  *  spirit ' 
')«!,.!  ITi'ri,  aiu.  belongs  to  His  >'  ,  •• 

are  members  OSASAJI)  of  Christ.'  1  —    d- 

bnde  is  found  also  in  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
marriage  table  is  spread  (Rev  19?),  the  bride  is  arrayed  in  fine 
linen,  *  which  is  the  righteous  acts  of  the  saints  *  ft.&.£).  In  c.  20 
the  powers  of  evil  are  bound  or  destroyed,  and  the  New  Jeru- 
salem comes  down  out  of  heaven  as  a  '  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband'  (212) ;  «she  is  the  Bride,  the  wife  of  the  Lamb*  (ib.s. 
cf.2217) 

SUMMARY.— Such  were  the  life  and  teaching 
of  the  Church  in  NT  times.  If  we  compare  them 
with  that  of  the  -i:o».i»ruin^  age,  two  features 
stand  ouj  •>  -y-^'n"  \  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
period.  T  i « o  •' '  [ » (  i  -  u1  u  much  more  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  and  presence  of  God  in  His 
Church.  The  apostles,  who  were  daily  with  them, 
had  all  been  in  close  contact  with  trie  Lord,  and 
most  of  them  during  a  period  of  some  years.  The 
risen  Lord  was  to  them  a  living  memory,  and  they 
imparted  to  the  Church  the  force  of  that  memory 
in  all  its  freshness.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
also  was  a  fact  of  which  men  were  more  directly 
conscious  in  themselves  than  at  any  other  time. 
Never  have  the  central  truths  of  Christianity— the 
position  of  Ch  !  i,  T  f  »»".-•""<  ;i  •  <  of  His  death 
— been  more  >  •  ,  i/  i< ;  .  /  (l.  ;  •  d  at  no  time 
has  the  Christian  Me  In  its  practice  been  more 
closely  connected  with,  and  derived  from,  that 
belief.  To  the  fixed  apostolic  tradition  of  doctrine 
and  life  all  succeeding  ages  have  looked  as  their 
authority.  But  inthe  vio'i^iV  lu1:'1;--;  with  this 
fixedness  of  doctrine  «n.  i,  o-i.i  hi  •,  -tands  the 
freedom  from  formal  conditions  ii:  ,•:«•'!•  out- 
side these.  Thus,  if  we  turn  to  the  <>•••/  •  •  we 
notice  the  informal  way  in  which  oinces  grew  up, 
and  the  comparative  absence  (until  the  close  of  the 
period)  of  a  fixed  division  of  labour.  It  is  char- 
acteristic also  of  the  time,  that  most  of  the  technical 
terms  are  used  also  in  a  general  sense,  e.g.  ir/>ecr- 
pfrrcpos,  SidKovos  (diaKovta,  diaKovfa)  StfldovcaXoy.  Or, 
if  we  turn  to  the  worship,  we  are  struck  by  the 
freedom  of  speech,  the  absence  of  exclusive  minis- 
terial rights,  of  a  formal  liturgy  and  fixed  ritual, 
except  in  the  case  of  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  the  Eucharist.  In  the  transition  period 
immediately  following  the  apostolic  age  came  the 
fixing  of  organization  with  its  clear-cut  division 
of  labour,  and  the  stereotyping  of  liturgies  and 
ritual.  And  along  with  these  developments  came, 
at  once  their  cause  and  their  effect,  the  decline 
of  the  prophet  and  prophecy. 
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GAYFORD. 
CHURCH  GOYERNMENT  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC 

,  —  Our  knowledge  of  Church  government  in 
the  apostolic  age  comes  almost  entirely  from 
the  NT.  We  can  glean  something  from  Clement 
and  the  Teaching;  but  with  Ignatius  we  are 
already  in  a  new  age,  and  later  writers  are  too 
full  of  later  ideas  to  help  us  much.  Besides  this, 
things  were  in  a  fluid  and  transitional  state,  com- 
plicated on  one  side  by  the  indefinite  authority 
held  in  reserve  by  the  apostles,  on  the  other  by  the 
ministry  of  gifts,  which  was  crossed,  but  not  yet 
displaced,  by  the  local  ministrv  of  office. 

The  general  development  is  clear,  though  its 
later  stages  may  fau  outside  NT  times.  The 
apostles  were  of  necessity  the  first  rulers  of  the 
Church  ;  then  were  added  gradually  divers  local 
and  unlocal  rulers  ;  then  the  nnloeal  died  out,  and 
the  local  settled  down  into  the  three  permanent 
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orders  of  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons.  The  chief 
disputed  questions  are  of  the  origin  of  the  local 
ministry,  of  its  relation  to  the  other,  and  of  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  it  settled  down. 

Twice  over  St.  Paul  gives  something  like  a  list  of 
the  chief  personsof  the  Church.  In  1  Co  i228hecounts 
•::  ".'•  I-.-  *•  :  second, pr oph ets  j  third, teachers; 
11  ";'>'''  ,  •.  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  govern- 
ments, kinds  of  tongues.'  A  few  years  later 
(Eph  411)  his  list  of  gifts  for  the  work  of  service 
(tiuKovta)  is  'some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some 
evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers.'  At  the 
head,  then,  of  both  lists  is  the  Apostle.  The 
H7)0-tl<N  \vcie  not  limited  to  the  Eleven,  or  to  the 
number  twelve.  Whether  our  Lord  ever  recognized 
Matthias  or  not,  Paul  and  Barnabas  (e.g.  I  Co  95) 
were  certainly  apostles,  and  we  may  safely  add 
(Gal  I19)  James  the  Lord's  brother.  There  are 
traces  of  others,  and  the  old  disciples  Andronicus 
and  Junias  (Bo  167}  even  seem  to  be  called  '  notable ' 
apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  Timothy  is  tacitly 
(2  Co  I1)  excluded.  The  apostle's  <  ,  '  >«•  :  I.;",  was 
first  and  foremost  to  have  seen  (A-  I  ,  *  Co  91- 2) 
the  risen  Lord,  and  to  have  been  sent  out  by  Him ; 
secondly,  to  have  wrought  (2  Co  I212) ' -,he  «[)<>*' Ic's 
signs.3  His  work  was  to  bear  witness  or  the  tVups 
he  had  seen  and  heard  (e.g.  Ac  1s) — in  short,  to 
preach  ;  and  this  implied  the  founding  and  general 
care  of  Churches,  though  not  their  ordinary  ad- 
ministration. St.  Paul  interferes  only  with  gross 
errors  or  with  rc*»  u:*  !*•  disorder;  and  he  does  not 
advise  the  Tori-  ,.  T"-  on  further  questions  with- 
out hinting  that  they  might  have  settled  them  for 
themselves.  His  mission  was  (1  Co  I17)  simply  to 
!j  « ;  <  1 .  -•>  that  he  had  no  local  ties,  but  moved 
fi'ii  \  »•  \  o  city,  sometimes  working  for  a  while 
from  a  centre,  but  more  commonly  moving  about. 

Next  to  the  apostle  comes  T-*  Prophet.  He,  too, 
sustained  the  Church,  and  -'u!'  •.  w,  i  him  (Eph 
220  35)  the  revelation  of  the  mystery.  He  spoke  '  in 
the  Spirit '  words  of  warning,  of  coir  fort,  or  it  might 
be  of  prediction.  His  work  was  universal  like  the 
apostle's,  but  lie  was  not  like  him  an  eye-witness  of 
the  resurrection,  so  that  he  needed  not  to  have 
'seen  the  Lord.'  Nor  did  'the  care  of  all  the 
Churches'  rest  on  him.  His  office,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  purely  spiritual,  and  there  is  nowhere 
any  hint  that  he  took  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  Churches.  Women,  t<  •,-','  '  >  "  • .  i'\  •. 
Philip's  daughters  (Ac  21  ,.  <  -  <  ,  <V  ;!!•; 
mystic  Jezebel  (Rev  220}  at  Thyatira.  Yet  even 
in  tfie  si-  o-'<r<  ,-sge  we  see  the  beginnings  (1  Th 
520)  of  <ii-<-i'<.,  and  false  prophets  fLouiirfdnp 
(2  P,  Jude).  After  the  prophet  comes  a  group  of 
preachers,  followed  in  I  Co  1228  by  special  '  gifts  of 
healings,  helps,  govcinmon^,  kinds  of  tongues.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ii-ls  have  to  do  with  a 
ministry  of  special  gifts,  and  lea^i  no  ]  la.  o  for  an 
ordinary  local  ministry  of  office,  tnJo—  it  comes  in 
under  *  helps  and  governments,'  or  'pastors  and 
teachers.*  Any  such  ministry  must  therefore 
have  been  subordinate  to  ^the  other :  yet  there  is 
ample  proof  that  one  existed  from  a  very  early 
time.  We  have  (1)  the  appointment  of  the  Seven 
in  Ac  6 :  (2)  elders  at  Jerusalem  in  44,  in  50,  and 
again  in  58;  mentioned  by  James  and  Peter; 
appointed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  every  Church 
about  48 ;  at  Ephesus  in  58 :  (3)  bishops  and 
deacons  at  Philippi  in  63 ;  Phosbe  a  deaconess  at 
Cenchreae  in  58.  Also  (4)  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
Timothy  and  Titus  are  in  charge  of  four  distinct 
orders  of  bishops  (or  elders),  deacons,  deaconesses 
(1  Ti  311  ywaiKCLs,  not  rds  ywaiKa.s9  cannot  "be  the 
wives  of  deacons),  and  widows.  This  great  de- 
velopment, which  some  think  points  to  a  much 
later  date,  seems  fairly  accounted  for  by  the 
vigorous  growth  of  Church  life  and  the  need  of 
organization  which  must  have  been  felt  near  the 


end  of  the  apostolic  age.  To  complete  our  state* 
ment  of  the  evidence,  we  may  add  (5)  the  ve&repoi 
who  carried  out  Ananias  (Ac  56),  though  the  tacit 
contrast  with  trpearp^repoi.  is  clearly  one  of  age,  not 
of  office,  for  we  note  that  veavia-Koi  buried  Sapphira  j 
(6)  the  prominent  position  of  James  at  Jerus.  in  44 
(Ac  121*),  in  50,  and  in  58  ;  and  (7)  of  T  » -,' V  lll<l 
Titus  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete;  (8)  .'.  '••  ;  i 
Trpo'CcrrdpeixH,  of  1  Th  512  and  the  equally  indefinite 
rulers  (^7oz5yuevoi)  of  an  unknown  Church  (He  137' l7) 
of  Heb.  Christians  shortly  before  70 ;  and  (9)  the 
angels  of  the  seven  Churches  in  Asia. 

Our  questions  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
round  the  later  orders  of  bishops,  elders,  and 
deacons— taken,  however,  in  reverse  order. 

i.  DEACONS.  —  The  traditional  view,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Seven  in  Ac  6  is  the  formal  institu- 
tion of  a  permanent  order  of  deacons,  does  not 
seem,  unassailable.  The  opinion  of  Irenaeus, 
Cyprian,  and  later  writers  is  not  decisive  on  a 
question  of  this  kind ;  and  the  vague  word  dMKovla 
(used  too  in  the  context  of  the  apostles  themselves) 
is  more  than  balanced  by  the  avoidance  of  the 
word  deacon  m  the  Ac  (e.g.  218  ^O^TT-JTOV  rov  evay- 
y€\i<rrov  $PTO$  £K  r&v  hrr£).  If  we  add  that  the 
Seven  seem,  to  rank  next  in  the  Church  to  the 
apostles,  we  may  be  tempted  to  see  in  them  (if 
they^  are  a  permanent  office  at  all)  the  elders  whom 
we  find  at  J  erus  in  precisely  this  position  from  44 
onward.  In  this  case  we  are  thown  back  on  the 
Philippian  Church  in  63  for  the  first  mention  of 
deacons.  As,  however,  Phxebe  (Ho  161)  was 
deaconess  at  Cenchrese  in  58,  there  were  probably 
deacons  before  this  at  Corinth,  though  there  is 
no  trace  of  them  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  that 
Church. 

ii.  ELDERS. — We  first  find  elders  at  Jerus.  (Ac 
II30)  receiving  the  offerings  from  Barnabas  and 
Saul  in  44.  They  are  joined  ( 15°)  with  the  apostles 
at  the  Conference  in  50,  and  with  James  in  58 
(2118),  As  Paul  and  Barnabas  appoint  elders  (1423) 
in  every  city  on  their  first  missionary  journey,  we 
may  infer  that  Churches  generally  had  elders, 
though  there  is  no  other  express  mention  of  them 
before  1  Peter  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  unless 
we  adopt  an  early  date  for  Ja  514,  where,  however, 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  word  is  official. 

The  difference  of  name  between  elders  and 
bishops  may  point  to  some  difference  of  origin 
or  function ;  but  in  NT  (and  Clement)  the  terms 
are  more  or  less  equivalent.  Thus  the  elders  of 
Ephesus  are  reminded  (Ac  2028)  that  they  are 
bishops.  So,  too,  we  find  sundry  bishops  in  the 
single  Church  of  Philinpi,  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
Timothy  appoints  bishops  and  deacons,  Titug 
elders  nml  ueacon^  though  (1  Ti  517)  Timothy 
also  has  elders  under  him.  The  qualifications  also 
of  a  bishop  as  laid  down  for  Timothy  are  practi- 
cally those  of  the  elder  as  described  to  Titus,  and 
equally  point  to  ministerial  duties  in  contrast  to 
what  we  call  episcopal.  Though  the  elder's  proper 
duty  is  to  'rule'  (1  Ti  517),  he  does  it  subject  to 
Timothy,  much  as  a  modern  elder  rules  subject  to 
his  bishop. 

iii.  BISHOPS. — Is  there  any  trace  of  an  order  of 
MshoDs  in  NT  ?  The  name  of  a  bishop,  as  we  havo 
seen,  is  applied  to  elders ;  but  are  there  permanent 
local  officials,  each  ruling  singly^  the  elders  of  his 
own  city?  This  is  the  definition  of  the  bishop 
when  he  first  appears  distinct  from  his  elders ;  and 
if  we  find  this,  we  find  a  bishop,  whatever  he  may 
be  called.  The  instances  commonly  given  are 
James  the  Lord's  brother  at  Jems.,  Timothy  and 
Titus  in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  and  the  angels  of  the 
seven  Churches.  The  plural  rulers  (He  137* lr)  of  a 
single  Church  are  hardly  worth  mention.  Now, 
James  was  clearly  the  leading  man  of.  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  His  strictness  of  life  and  his  neat 
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relation  to  the  Lord  (a  more  important  matter  with 
Easterns  than  with  us)  must  have  !:!.<  -i  Xrs'  enor- 
mous influence.  But  influence  is  o::c  ,'i  •  (LT.  office 
is  another.  No  doubt  he  had  very  much  of  a 
bishop's  position,  and  his  success  at  Jerus.  may 
have  suggested  imitation  elsewhere ;  but  there  is 
nothing  recorded  of  him  which  requires  us  to 
believe  that  he  held  any  definite  local  office.  The 
case  of  Timothy  and  Titus  is  a  stronger  one,  for  we 
know  that  they  appointed  and  governed  elders  like 
a  modern  bishop.  But  this  is  work  which  must  be 
done  in  everjr  Church,  so  that  a  man  who  does  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  bishop.  Neither  Timothy  nor 
Titus  if  "  *  ™  '  il,  and  Titus  is  not  con- 

nected ,    _  •  city.     They  are  rather 

temporary  vicars-apostolic,  sent  on  special  mis- 
sions to  Ephesus  and  Crete.  The  letters  by  which 
we  know  them  are  (2  Ti  49,  Tit  312)  letters  of  recall ; 
and  there  is  no  serious  evidence  that  they  ever  saw 
Ephesus  and  Crete  again.  Titus  is  last  heard  of 
(2  Ti  410)  in  Dalmatia,  Timothy  from  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  (1323),  a  work  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  connect  with  Ephesus.  There  remain  the  angels 
of  the  seven  Churches ;  and  it  would  be  very  bold 
to  take  these  for  literal  bishops.  In  addition  to 
the  genei .  '  ,  .  "  i :  from  the  symbolic  char- 
acter of  t  •  V;-'.  •  is  llio  j',v.-"v  V*  ;••;.  ••)•  \, 
that^  the  woman  Jezebel'  ,r  V\\\<  M;I  JJ-  -J  I, 
reading  rty  yvvalKd  crov  would  make  her  the  angel's 
wife)  can  hardly  be  taken  literally.  Moreover, 
these  angels  are  praised  and  blamed  for  the  doings 
of  their  Churches  in  a  way  no  literal  bishop  justly 
can  be.  It  is  safer  to  take  them  as  personifications 
of  the  Churches. 

Our  general  conclusion  is,  that  while  we  find 
deacons  and  elders  (or  bishops  in  NT  sense)  in  the 
apostolic  age,  there  is  no  clear  trace  of  bishops  (in 
rae  later  sense),  or  of  .  • .  .'  '  • ""  ordinance  that 
®yer$r  Church  was  to  h  A  This  conclu- 

sion is  fully  confirmed  by  Clement  and  Ignatius. 
If  Corinth  liad  had  a  bishop  in  Clement's  time,  or 
been  remarkable  or  blameworthy  in  having  no 
bishop,  we  should  scarcely  have  failed  to  hear  of  it 
in  a  letter  called  forth  by  the  unju  •  '<>•  o" 
certain  elders.  Instead  of  this,  it  ••  •  >.  r  • '  j  . 
the  elders  at  Corinth  had  no  authority  of  any  sort 
over  them  to  compose  their  quuiicls.  Ignatius 
certainly  uses  the  most  empluitiK  language  in 
urging  obedience  to  the  bishop ;  but  the  greater 
his  emphasis  the  more  significant  is  the  absence  of 
am  ,'.;•!•  ' ""  'Trail.  7  is  not  one)  to  any  institution 
of  j.  •! '  ••  "  <• '  bishops  by  the  apostles.  The  absence 
of  an  argument  which  would  have  rendered  all  the 
rest  superfluous,  seems  nothing  less  than  an  ad- 
mission that  he  knew  of  no  such  institution. 

Nevertheless  hi*  earnestness  irnplio-*  apostolic 
sanction.  Episcopacy  mu*st  have  oiig.n.iled  before 
the  apostles  had  all  passed  away;  and  its^  early 
strength  in  Asia  cannot  well  be  explained  without 
some  encouragement  from  St.  John.  But  it  must 
have  been  at  first  local  and  partial,  and  due  per- 
haps to  more  causes  than  one.  On  one  side,  the 
need  of  firmer  government  after  the  apostles  and 
prophets  died  out,  would  often  tend  to  raise  the 
chairman  of  the  elders  into  something  like  a 
bishop's  position;  on  the  othe  "  -•  »-'"1" 

of  the  type  of  Timothy  might  •    \     ••  !  • 

stranded  by  the  apostle's  death,  and  if  "they  re- 
mained at !  V'ir  i .< '* :  ••  o  "d  settle  down  into  genuine 
bishops.  *M-<>  J.I  "  Mo:,.  Christian Ecdesia  (1897), 
published  too  late  for  use  in  this  article, 

H.  M.  GWATKIN. 

CHURCHES,  ROBBERS  OF,  is  the  misleading 
]•<»:>•  injz  in  AV  Ac  19s7  of  the  word  lep6<rv\oL 
du|l\irifr  the  word  *  churches'  in  the  wider  old 
Kiijr."  -oiiHk  to  pagan  temples),  while  in  RV  the 
rendering  is  '  robbers  of  temples ' ;  but  both  are 
unsatisfactory.  Tho  secretary  of  the  ci 


rijs  7r6\e(*)s)  of  Ephesus  points  out  to  the  riotous 
assembly  in  the  theatre  that  St.  Paul  and  Ma 
friends  are  not  guilty  of  sacrilege,  the  category 
of  crime  under  which  it  was  natural  for  St.  Paul  s 
accusers  to  bring  his  action.  After  the  woi  d  a<ze{3eLa 
had  been  appropriated  to  translate  the  Rom.  legal 
term  Icesa  majestas  '  treason/  lepo<ry\la  was  the 

'  'S  "*  "  'i'v!  ju.  .v.V'V.  •"'"•///;  and  here 

lor  empnasis  tiie  speaker  uses  the  double  term  otfre 
lepoinSKovs  otire  /SAacr^juow'Tas  rfyv  Gedv,  which  implies 
*  guilty  neither  in  act  nor  in  language  of  disrespect 
to  the  established  religion  of  our  city.' 

In  2  Mac  4^  the  epithet  '  church-robber  '  ( A V, 
4  author  of  the  sacrilege '  KV)  is  applied  to  Lysi- 
inachus,  brother  of  Menelaus  the  high  priest,  who 
perished  in  a  riot  (B.C.  170)  provoked  by  the  theft 
of  sacred  vessels  committed  by  his  brother  and 
himself. 

LITERATURE. — Neumann,  Der  ram.  Staat  und  die  attgemein* 
Kircfie,  i.  pp  14,  17,  ?.  ,•:-•-., ,  C^uich  t,i  X,  ,•  71 1  •  .  _  ,  ,  K)l. 

CHURCHES,  SEYEN.— See  REVELATION. 

CHURL.— *  The  Saxons  made  three  degrees  of 
free-men  ;  to  wit — an  earl,  a  thane,  and  a  churl ' — 
Kisdon  (1630).  And  soon  'churl'  and  *  churlish' 
were  applied  to  any  boorish  person.  In  this  sense 
churlish  is  used  of  Nabal,  1  S  25s,  and  of  Nicanor 
2  Mac  1430.  But  'churlish'  as  applied  to  Nabal 
being  popularly  taken  in  the  sense  of  niggardly, 
helped  to  give  the  meaning  of  niggard,  miser,  to 
'  churl.'  In  this  sense  alone  churl  occurs,  Is  32'- 7, 
though  the  Heb.  fyz,  'is)  probably  means  crafty 
(so  RVm)  or  fraudulent  (Vulg.).  J.  HASTINGS. 

CHUSI  (Xorfs  B,  XovffeL  A).---Jth  718  mentioned 
with  Ekrebel  (*Akrabeh)  is  possibly  Kdzah,  5  miles 
S.  of  Shechem  and  5  miles  W.  of  'Akrabeh,  See 
SWP  vol.  ii.  sh.  xiv.  C.  K.  CONDER, 

CHUZA(Xovfas,Amer.RVCIiti2as).--Thesteward 
(tTrlTpairos)  of  Herod  Antipas.  His  wife  JOANNA 
(which  see)  was  one  of  the  women  who  ministered 
to  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  (Lk  8s). 

GICCAR  ("OD),  'round.* — A  name  for  the  middle 
broader  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  (so  Buhl,  Pal. 
112;  cf.  Driver  on  Dt  343),  Gn  1310-12  1917-25-28-39, 
Dt  34s,  2  S  IS2*,  1  K  T46,  2  Ch  417,  Ezk  47s.  See 
PALESTINE.  The  term  is  also,  perhaps,  used  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerus.  in  a  later  age,  Neh  3s2  1228 
(AV  *  plain/  'plain  country'). 

CIELED,  CIELINCL— This  is  the  spelling  of  the 
Camb.  ed.  of  AV  of  1629,  the  ed.  of  1611  having 
sided  and  sielinq  in  all  the  passages.  Amer.  BV 
prefers  the  mod.  ceiled,  ceiling.  "Wright  (Bible 
Word  Book*,  p.  134)  identifies  the  word  with  seel, 
to  close  a  hawVs  eyes,  and  quotes — 

*Bi::,  when  we  i'i  oi-r  \"  -to  «••»  i«-  ym*  hard, 
O  nrbtry  OII'D  '— t'.o  «.-»  _    1*  H  '  I  o-:r  eyes." 

Sbaks.  Ant.  and  Cieop.  in.  adii.  112. 

1  Come,  seeling  r 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pit 

But  Skeat  (Etymol.  Diet.*  s.v.)  denies  the  identi- 
fication or  connexion,  del,  he  holds,  is  from 
ccelwm,  *  heaven,3  *  sky,*  and  has  no  connexion  with 
sill,  seal,  or  seeL  Its  meaning,  therefore,  is  fa 
canopy *j  then,  as  vb.,  'to  canopy'  or  'cover*; 
and  the  only  meaning  in  AV,  as  in  mod.  Eng.,  viz. 
to  cover  with  timber  or  plaster,  i.e.  wainscot,  is  a 
later  derivation.  The  Heb.  always  means  'to 
cover.*  In  Dt  S321  AVm  gives  '"oieloci'  (text, 
'seated,'  EV  *  reserved,'  the  Heb.  being  s&phan  '  to 
panel*  [see  Driver's  note  and  Add.  in  Deut*  ad 
loc.],  tr*  '  ciel » in  Jer  2214,  Hag  I4).  The  '  cieling ' 
(only  1  K  615,  Ezk  4116m)  is  any  part  cieled,  wall* 
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as  well  as  roof,  tlie  roof  Indeed  being  formerly 
distinguished  as  'the  upper  cieling.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CILICIA  (KtAiK/a),  a  country  in  the  S.E.  corner 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast,  adjoining  Syria, 
always  closely  connected  with  Syria  in  manners, 
religion,  and  nationality,  and  generally  more 
closely  united  \yith  Syria  than  with  Asia  Minor 
in  political  and  in  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment, It  "was  commonly  divided  into  two  terri- 
tories— (1)  on  the  W.  (reaching  as  far  as  Pam- 
phylia),  Cilicia  Tracheia  (Aspera),  a  land  of  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains,  drained  by  the  considerable 
river  Calycadnus;  (2)  on  the  E.,  Cilicia  Pedias 
(Ccunpestrfe),  a  low-lying  and  very  fertile  plain 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountain  ranges  Taurus 
and  Amanus.  The  entire  double  country  is 
summed  up  as  C.  in  Ac  275,  a  poo^rnipVcaf  de- 
scription of  the  lands  touching  ihc  Cvpnnn  Sea. 
But  elsewhere  it  is  clear  that  only  tie  civilized 
and  peaceful  C.  Pedias  (in  other  words,  the  part 
subject  to  Roman  rule)  is  intended  when  C. 
is  mentioned  in  NT,  whereas  C.  Tracheia  was 
inhabited  by  fierce  and  dangerous  tribes,  loosely 
ruled  by  king  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia  from  B.C. 
20  to  A.D.  17,  and  by  king  Antiochus  of  Com- 
magene  from  A.D.  37  to  74.  C.  Pedias  had  been 
Roman  territory  from  B.C.  103 ;  and,  after  many 
changing  arrangements  for  its  administration,  it 
was  merged  by  Augustus  hi  the  great  joint  province 
Syria- Ciiicia-Jrhcemee  probably  in  B.C.  27;  and 
this  system  probably  lasted  through  the  1st 
cent,  after  Christ  (though  temporary  variations 
may  possibly  have  occurred).  Hence  Syria  and 
C.  are  mentioned  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imply  close  connexion  in  Gal  I21,  Ac  1523-41; 
the  combined  Rom.  province  is  there  meant,  over 
which  the  influence  of  Christianity  spread  from 
the  two  centres,  Tarsus  in  C.  and,  above  all, 
Antioch  in  Syria.  The  close  connexion  of  C.  with 
Syria  arose  from  two  causes — (1)  C.  communicates 
with  it  by  a  very  easy  pass,  the  'Syrian  Gates* 
(Pylcz  Syrm,  Beilan,  summit  level  1980  ft.), 
whereas  the  passes  •,  "•:•  T  -rr.-  in!  >  T  \ni-',\ 
an(f  Cappadocia  aic  ?  i  •  "  .  .,  i:i«  'in  ;,  ,il«'\  i!it 
best  being  cliu  *  CiLciari  Gates  /V  T  f  '.-  -. 
Gulek  Boghaz,  summit  level  •••;>'  •  ',•  j;  /_\  (\ 
Pedias  was  long  separated  from  Eoman'  territory 
on  the  W.  and  N.  by  a  great  extent  of  indepen- 
dent country,  while  it  adjoined  Rom.  Syria.  C. 
has  been  identified  wrongly  with  the  Tarshish 
which  is  so  often  mentioned'  in  OT  (Gn  104  etc.), 
by  some  modern  scholars,  following  Jos.  Ant.  (L 
vi.  1),  who  says  that  C.  was  originally  called 
0a/>er(5s. 

That  a  large  Jewish  population  existed  in  C.  is 
evident  from  Ac  66 ;  and  it  is  rather  strange  that 
Cilician  Jews  are  not  mentioned  in  Ac  2?"l\  The 
existence  of  Jewish  colonists  in  the  Seleucid  cities 
of  C.  would  be  in  itself  highly  provable,  for  they 
were  al **n y^  ihc  most  faithful  and  trusted  adher- 
ents of  iho  Sci,»:i".(l  kings  in  their  foroijrn  settle- 
ments; and  the  Cilician  Jews  Jiie  alluded  to  by 
Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium,  §  36  (ii.  p.  587,  Mang.).  St. 
Paul  had  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  Tarsus  (which 
see),  as  he  mentions  in  Ac  2139 ;  these  rights  musl 
have  been  inherited,  and  they  imply,  beyond 
doubt,  that  there  was  a  colony  of  Jews  forming 
part  of  th e  Tarsian  State.  An  interesting  memorial 
of  the  religious  influence  exerted  by  the  Jews  in 
C.  is  attest/ed  by  the  society  of  Sabbatistai,  men- 
tioned in  an  inscription,  probably  dating  about  the 
time  of  Christ,  which  was  found  near  Elaioussa 
and  Korykos  (see  Canon  Hicks  in  Journ.  of 
Hdlemc  Studies,  1891,  pp.  234-236) ;  this  society 
was  evidently  an  association  of  non-Jews  in  the 
practice  of  rites  modelled,  in  part  at  least,  on 
Judaistic  ceremonial. 
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CINNAMON  (pop  fyinndmdn,  Kiwdpupov,  dn- 
namomum}.  —  The  identity  of  name  makes  it 
impossible  to  mistake  the  substance  intended. 
It  was  early  known  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  holy  anointing  oil 
(Ex  3023).  It  is  represented  as  being  used  to 
perfume  a  bed  (Pr  717).  The  Oriental  women  use 
musk  for  a  similar  purpose.  Like  other  tropical 
plants,  it  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  iii  the 
botanical  gardens  of  Solomon  (Ca  414).  It  is  the 
product  of  '"*'•.  •  "•/•  i'i:/,  7  ,'»,'•"'•'</;:,  Nees,  a  plant 
of  the  Lai  ,  .;  1.1  \.  ::•  ,:•••>!,-  i:i  Ceylon  and 
other  E.  I- •'.  .  •  ,.  ,  i  -i-.  i-!  Tiii-ia.  The  tree 
attains  a  height  of  30  ft.,  and  has  panicled  clusters 
of  white  blossoms,  and  ovate,  acute  leaves.  The 
cinnamon  is  the  inner  bark,  separated  from  the 
outer,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  in  the  shape  of 
cylindrical  rolls.  The  best  oil  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  ripe  fruit.  In  Eev  181S  it  is  enumerated 
among  the  merchandise  of  the  Great  Ballon. 

G.  E.  POST. 

CIRCLE. — la  AV  c.  means  the  vault  of  heaven. 
It  occurs  Is  4022  /  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the 
c.  of  the  earth,'  i.e,  the  c.  overarching  the  earth 
(am,  also  in  Job  22W,  AV  and  RV  'circuit,'  KVm 
'vault';  Pr  S27  AV  'compass,'  BV  *  circle5);  and 
Wis  132  'the  c.  of  the  stars'  (K^K\OS  &<rTptavt  KV 
'  circling  stars,'  EVm  *  c.  of  stars '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CIRCUIT  occurs  4  times  in  AV,  1  S  716  (a  late 
and  doubtful  pa --ago  w.  to  which  Samuel  went 
on  circuit  l^;]  ro  '\s\  IOK  high-peaces),  Job  2214 
(an  RVm  and  Amer.  RV  4  vault,'  i.e.  the  vault  of 
heaven),  Ps  198  (n^pn,  of  the  sun's  course  in  the 
heavens),  EC  I6  (T;U?,  of  the  circuits  of  the  wind). 
Besides  retaining  these  instances,  RV  substitutes 
c  made  [make]  a  circuit '  for  AV  *  fetch  a  compass  * 
in  2  S  S23  (where  for  MT  aon  read  with  Driver  and 
Budde  no),  2  K  39,  Ac  28IS  (7rept*X0<Wes,  RVm  '  cast 
loose,'  following  WH  vepL&fores).  See  COMPASS. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

CIRCUMCISION  (n^oEx  42«,  rcpiropt  Jn  7s2  etc.). 
—The  cutting  off  of  the  foreskin,  an  initiation  rite 
or  religions  ceremony  among  many  races,  such,  aa 
the  Jewb,  Ainbuui^,"  and  Colchians  in  Asia,  the 
Egyptians,  Mandingos,  Gallas,  Falashas,  Abys- 
sinians,  and  some  Bantu  tribes  in  Africa,  the 
Otaheitans,  T  • ,  .  T ',.  '  and  some  Melanesians 
in  Polynesk  .  •  •  \  \  •,  •  South  Wales  tribes-  in 
Australia,  and  the  Athabascans,  Nahuatl,  Aztecs, 
and  certain  Amazonian  tribes  in  America. 

In  Egypt  its  practice  dates  back  at  least  to  the 
14th  cent.  B.C.,  and  pioU-ibly  much  farther.  The 
circumcising  of  two  childicrTifl  represented  on  the 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Khonsu  at  Karnak.  The 
record  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Mediterranean 
tribes  in  the  time  of  Merenptah  states  that  as  the 
Aquashua  (supposed  to  be  Achaians)  were  circum- 
cise^, their  dead  were  not  mutilated  by  the 
Egyptians,  except  by  cutting  off  a  hand  (Lepsius, 
Denkm*  iii.  19). 

Like  other  mutilations,  such  as  tattooing,  cutting 
off  a  finger- joint,  filing  or  chiselling  out  of  teeth,  the 
operation  may  be  a  tribal  mark.  In  all  these  there 
is  the  twofold  idea  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  tribal  god, 
and  the  marking  of  his  followers  so  that  they  may 
be  known  byyhim  and  by  each  other.  The  sacrifice 
is  a  representative  one,  a  part  given  for  the  re- 
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demption  of  the  rest.  Stacle  (ZA  W>  1886)  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  notices  from  many  peoples,  from 
which  he  infers  that  circumcision  is  not  so  much  a 
mark  of  membership  in  atribe  as  initiationinto  man- 
hoodand  acquirement  of  thefull  rightsof  citizenship. 

However  •  ,  ]  the  rite  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  Uod  as  the  token  of  the  covenant 
"!•'•«  n  TT'  .  j:  :\V.«  ,  "•  ..  *.  "  after  Abraham's 
*•  >„••!•''  "  '  v^i1  •  !  !  •' •  •  '  to  be  performed 
on  himself,  on  his  descendants  and  slaves,  as  well  as 
on  strangers  joining  themselves  to  the  Heb.  nation 
(Gn  17*2  etc.  Ex  1248  both  P),  to  signify  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  and  their 
acceptance  of  its  obligations.  It  was  practised 
by  the  Jews  during  their  captivity  in  Egypt  (Jos 
55  D2),  but  discontinued  in  the  wilderness.  Even 
Moses  neglected  to  circumcise <  his  son  (Ex  4s4  JE). 
On  this  occasion  Zipporah  ieco^ni/ed  the  cause  of 
God's  displeasure,  and  rcmo\e<i  the  reproach  by 
operating  (Ex  425).  She  thus  showed  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ceremony ;  and  as  she  called  Moses 
on  this  account  a  hathan  of  blood,  which  may  mean 
one  brought  into  a  family  by  a  blood-rite,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  Jews  received  the  rite 
from  the  Midianites.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  that  this  was  so,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  weight  of  tradition.  As  women  were  not 
permitted  by  the  Kabbins  to  circumcise,  the  case  of 
Zipporah  is  explained  away  in  the  Tosephta  on 
Ex  4  as  meaning  that  she  caused  M<  •  »  '  o  u  •  •  •  -M  i . 

The  characteristic  of  Hebrew  <  •  -:1 «  <••••:•  :i- 
being  performed  in  infancy.  Wellhausen  (Hist. 
340)  sees  in  Ex  4?*  the  substitution  of  this  for  the 
older  and  more  severe  operation  in  youth  or  man- 
hood. (See  the  same  writer's  Skizzen,  in.  154,  215 ; 
and  cf.  Nowack,  Heb.  Archdol.  i.  167  ff.;  Cheyne, 
art.  '  Circumcision '  in  Encyc.  Brit.9) 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan  the  rite 
was  renewed  at  Gilgal  (Jos  53),  the  op<  ",Vou  1)  :njr 
performed  a.  .*.  !-\  «'  :  :  ned  Gib'atJi  .'-'/V? /W'/'//,  or 
'  the  hill  of  ,'".»••  i  •-  \  "  '  with  flint  knives,  which, 
according  to  the  Sept.  addition  to  Jos  2481,  were 
buried  with  Joshua.  Although  the  ceremony  is 
scarcely  again  mentioned  in  the  historical  part  of 
OT,  yet  it  was  probably  observed  continuously,  and 
there  is  no  real  ground  for  the  statement  made  by 
the  Rabbins  (Ycukut  on  Jos),  that  on  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms  circumcision  was  forbidden  in 
'Ephraim.  The  Midrash  on  La  I9  conjectures  that 
the  priests  were  uncircumcised  in  the  days  of 
Zedekiah  (see  1  Mac  I15) ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Abraham  was  circumcised  at  the  age  of  99,  and, 
according  to  Pirke  It.  Eliezer,  the  anniversary  of 
the  ceremony  is  the  great-  Day  of  Atonement. 
Ishmael  was  circumcised  at  13,  and  among  Islamite 
nations  it  is  performed  at  some  age  between  6  and 
,16,  as  soon  as  the  child  can  pronounce  the  religious 
formulae.  It  is  not  enjoined  in  the  Koran,  but, 
according  to  the  Arabian  tradition,  the  Prophet 
declared  it  to  be  meritorious,  though  not  an 
obligatory  rite. 

As  Isaac  was  circumcised  on  ll1.'1  c'jrii'li  ^ay,  so 
that  •  *•.."  ••  r  •  amed  in  the  m-iij.h'on  v(«u  1712), 
and  i-  r  i- «,  i  -  the  proper  date  by  the  Jews  to 
"  this  day.  The  child  is  named  at  the  ceremony  in 
memory  of  the  change  in  Abraham's  name  (Lk  221J. 
At  the  present  day  the  rite  is  performed  either  in 
the  house  of  the  parents  or  in  the  synagogue,  and 
either  by  the  father  or  by  ^MoJiel  or  circumciser, 
'  who  is  usually  a  surgeon, -And  must  be  a  Jew  of 
unblemished  character,  who  is  not  paid  for  his 
services.  In  former  times  the  Kabbins  preferred 
flint  or  glass  knives,  but  now  steel  is  almost  ^  in- 
variably used.  iRloocl  must  bo  shed  in  i  he  operation, 
and  the  inner  layer  must  be  Loin  with  the  thumb- 
nail ;  this  supplemental  operation  is  called  pert'afi, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  mtioduced  by  Joshua. 
The  ptiri'ah  is  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 


operating.    In  former  days  the  flow  of  blood  waa 
<  1  by  suction,  and  the  bleeding  stopped  by 

•• ,  •         which  the  Mohel's  mouth  is  filled;  but 
these  practices,  called  by  the  Jews  Mezizah,  are  not 
now  adopted  in  many  places,  where  the  operation 
is  performed  with  antiseptic  precautions,    Chloro-' 
form  may  be  used  if  the  Mohel  think  it  necessary. 

The  night  before  the  rite  the  parents  keep  watch, 
a  survival  of  the  precautions  formerly  adopted  to 
prevent  the  child  being  stolen  by  Lilith,  the  devil's 
mother  j  they  are  visited  by  their  friends  j  and  all 
the  little  children  of  the  community  are  gathered 
together,  and  the  teacher  reads  the  tihema  or  verses 
from  Dt  64'9  II13"31  and  Nu  1537'41.  On  the  day  of 
the  operation  the  child  is  carried  to  the  door  of  the 
room  by  a  lady,  who  is  called  the  Baalath  JBerith, 
and  is  taken  by  a  godfather  or  sandek,  called  also 
Baal  Berith,  who  sits  in  a  chair,  beside  which  is  a 
vacant  seat  dedicated  to  the  prophet  Elijah,  in 
memorial  of  his  jealousy  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  covenant  of  which  this  rite  is  the  token.  The 
Mohel  sets  this  chair  apart  with  prayer,  asking  that 
the  example  of  Elijah,  the  messenger  of  the  cove- 
nant, may  sustain  him  in  his  task.  Prayers,  accord- 
ing to  a  set  form,  are  recited  in  Heb.  by  him,  and 
the  child's  name  is  given,  then  the  father  and  by- 
standers join  in  the  recitation  of  formulae.  After 
the  operation  a  blessing  is  invoked  by  the  Mohel,  and 
the  event  is  celebrated  by  feasting  in  the  parents' 
house.  The  prayers  for  the  occasion  are  set  forth 
in  the  work  oi"R  >•  -  >  s .  Asher,  Brecher,  and  Auer- 
bach.  The  [«o  •>"•...  i  •  »ff  is  either  burned  or  buried 
in  accordance  with  ancient  rabbinical  directions. 

After  the  defeat  of  Hainan's  plot,  many  are  said 
to  have  been  circumcised  'for  fear  of  the  Jews' 
(Est  817  LXX).  Circumcision  was  also  imposed  by 
Hyrcanus  upon  the  Idumseans  (Jos.  Ant.  xm.  ix.  1). 
Occasionally  Gentiles  submitted  to  it.  Elpgdbn  1  n^. 
Antoninus,  and  the  two  sons  of  Ptolemy  Epi^hanes 
(Midrash  Bereshith]  were  circumcised  j  but  in  the 
Justinian  Code  the  performance  of  the  operation 
on  a  Rom.  citizen  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death 
(i.  9.  10).  Antiochus  Epiphanes  also  prohibited 
the  rite,  and  many  Jews  were  tortured  and  put 
to  death  on  this  account  (1  Mac  I48,  2  Mac  610). 
Similar  prohibitions  were  issued  b^  Hadrian  and 
Constantius,  as  well  as  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
in  later  years. 

In  apostolic  times  the  Judaizing  section  of  the 
Church  wished  to  enforce  circumcision  on  Gentile 
converts;  and  in  order  to  avoid  contention,  St. 
Paul  circumcised  Timothy  as  he  was  a  Jew  by  his 
mother's  side  (Ac  16s).  He  refused  to  perform  the 
rite  on  Titus  (Gal  2s),  and  argues  in  the  Ep.  to  the 
Rom.  (410)  that  Abraham  was  as  yet  uncircumcised 
when  God  made  His  covenant  with  him.  On  this 
subject  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  gave  a  final 
decision  adverse  to  the  Judaizers  (Ac  1528-29).  In 
some  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Abyssinian  Churches, 
however, 'the  operation  was  continued,  being  the 
persistence  of  a  pre-Christi  ••  Jl>  :  [•«•''!•,'.  Tri 
the  12th  cent,  a  short-lived  <  •  ' .  •  ":  "  ;  <•""'"•"- 
cisi  arose  in~Italy  (Schrokh,  ChristL  Kirchengesch* 
xxix.  655). 

Among  the  Jewish  teachers  circumcision  was 
regarded  as  an  operation  of  purification,  and  the 
word  foreskin  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with 
obstinacy  and  imperfection.  The  rite  was  regarded 
as  a  token  in  the  flesh  of  the  effect  of  Divine  grace 
in  the  heart,  hence  the  phrases  used  in  Dt  308. 
Philo  tpeaks  of  it  as  a  symbolic  inculcation  of 
pinny  of  heiiiL,  and  having  the  advantage  of  pro- 
i noting  cluanlmeMi,  fruitfulness,  and  avoidance  of 
disease.  Jeremiah  (Q25-  *  RV)  recognized  that  the 
outward  rite  and  the  inward  grace  do  not  always 
go  together,  and  he  groups  together  Egypt,  Judah, 
and  Edom  as  races  which,  though  circumcised  in 
the  flesh,  are  uncircumcised  in  heart. 
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St.  Paul  also  contrabts  strongly  the  circumcision 
in  the  flesh  and  the  purification  of  the  spirit  (Ro 
228-  *»),  and  hence  in  Ph  32  he  calls  the  fleshly  cir- 
cumcision /cararopt^,  or  Concision,  a  paronomasia, 
probably  indicating,  as  Theophylact  suggests,  that 
those  who  insist  on  the  fleshly  circumcision  are 
endeavouring  to  cut  in  sunder  the  Church  of  Christ. 
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H.  78  "  A.  MACALISTER. 

CISTERN  (TO,  \dtfKos,  cisterna,  lacus).—A  tank 
for  the  collection  and  storage  of  rain-water,  or, 
occasionally,  of  spring-water  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance by  a  CONDUIT.  It  was  always  covered,  and 
so  distinguished  from  the  POOL  (npa,  KoXvjJipWpa,, 
piscina),  which  was  a  reservoir  open  to  the  air. 

Cisterns  must  always  have  been  necessary  in 
Pal.,  where  there,  are  large  areas  ill  supplied  with 
natural  springs,  a  long  dry  summer,  and  a  small 
annual  rainfall.  They  were  required  not  only  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  for  ceremonial  ablutions, 
irrigation,  the  watering  of  animals,  and  the  con- 
venience of  travellers.  The  cisterns  in  Pal.  vary  in 
iize  and  character,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 
1,  Cisterns  wholly  excavated  in  the  rock.  These  are 
the  most  ancient,  and  the  oldest  form  is  probably 
fche  bottle-shaped  tank,  with  a  long  neck  or  shaft, 
which  is  common  in  Jerus.,  the  Hauran,  and  else- 
where. Small  rectfli-f.'.ili-1'  tanks,  with  draw-holes, 
are  found  by  tin?  ««,»*.•  "  and  in  vineyards.  At 
Jerus.  there  are  some  very  large  cisterns,  and  in 
these  the  loofo  sue  supported  by  nide  roclc-pillars. 
The  line-si  example  i-  tLe  '  Great  Sea'  in  the  Haram 
esh-Sherif,  which  has  several  rock-pillars,  and  is 
estimated  to  hold  3,000,000  gallons.  It  derived  its 
supply  partly  from  surf  a  ••".":  •  and  partly 
from  water  brought  by  a  •  i  .  .  "i  Solomon  s 
Pools,  near  Bethlehem.  2.  Rock-hewn  tanks  with 
vaulted  roofs  are  found  in  many  localities.  A  few 
of  these  ma>  :  o  •"!  h  l»o  as  old  as  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 
3.  Cisterns  "o  siM-o-  i\  built  in  the  soil  are  found 
everywhere.  Some  01  them  are  of  large  size,  and 
hav<M,  nilted  roofs,  supported  by  pillars  arranged  in 
parallel  rows.  They  arc  of  all  ages,  from  the  Kom. 
occupation  to  the  present  day.  Most  of  the  cisterns 
have^  their  sides  and  floors  coated  with  cement, 
which  is  often  very  hard  and  durable.  All  have 
one  or  more  openings  in  their  roofs,  through  which 
water  is  drawn  to  the  surface  ;  and  many  have  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  floor,  partly  to  facili- 
tate cleansing  operations.  The  rain-water,  which 
falls  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  and  the  paved 
court-yards,  is  conveyed  to  the  cisterns  by  surface 
gutters  and  pipes,  and  carries  with  it  many  im- 
purities. This  renders  periodical  cloaTiin<r  neces- 
sarVj  as  the  water  would  otherwise  become  foul, 
full  of  animal  life,  and  dangerous  to  licalLh.  Much 
of  the  fever  and  sickness  so  prevalent  in  Pal.  is 
due  to  the  neglected  state  of  the  cisterns. 

Jer  213  alludes  to  the  rock-hewn  cisterns  of  Jerus., 
and  it  would  appear  from  2  K  1881  that  every  house 
in  the  city  had  its  own  cistern  for  the  collection  of 
rain-water  (cf.  Pr  515,  Is  3616).  One  of  the  great 
works  of  Simon,  son  of  Onias,  was  to  cover  the  large 


cistern  of  the  temple  with  plates  of  brass  (Sir  508), 
When  a  cistern  was  empty  it  formed  a,  convenient 
prison.  It  was  into  one  of  the  roadside  cisterns 
(AV  *  pit'),  which  had  become  dry,  that  Joseph  was 
east  by  his  brethren  (Gn  s?20'^-24);  and  it  was 
into  a  cistern  in  the  court  of  the  guard,  near  the 
temple,  in  which  the  muddy  deposit  was  still 
soft,  that  Jeremiah  was  let  down  with  cords 
(Jer  386ff<).  The  custom  of  confining  prisoners  in 
an  empty  cistern  is  alluded  to  in  Zee  911  ;  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  word  lu  *  cistern  '  is  used  for  the 
dungeon  in  which  Joseph  was  confined  in  Egypt 
(Gn  4015  4114).  In  EC  12b  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
wheel  used  in  drawing  water  from  a  cistern.  Jos, 
mentions  the  rock-hewn  cisterns  at  Masada  (Ant. 
XIV.  xiv.  6  ;  BJ  VII.  viii.  3)  and  at  Machserus  (BJ 
VII.  vi.  2),  and  describes  those  constructed  in  the 
towers  of  the  walls  of  Jerus.  for  the  collection  of 
rain-water.  In  the  smaller  towers  the  cisterns 
were  above  the  apartments,  but(  in  the  tower 
Hippicus  the  cistern  was  on  the  solid  masonry,  and 
the  apartments  were  built  above  it  (BJ  v.  iv.  3,  4) 

1  C.  W.  WILSON, 

CITHERIL—  See  Music. 

CITIZENSHIP.—  So  BV  for  TroXire/a,  Ac  2228, 
instead  of  the  vague  AV  rendering  '  freedom.  '  Here 
Claudius  Lysias  says  that  he  had  obtained  his  c. 
by  PUT!  iii  H  po-sibly  from  the  wife  or  the  freedman 
ot  tin-:  Liupeior  Claudius  whose  name  he  bore. 
Cf.  Dio  Cass.  Ix.  17,  where,  however,  it  is  said 
that  the  price  of  the  franchise  had  fallen  to  a  mere 
trifle.  But  the  interest  of  civic  privileges  in  NT 
lies  in  their  importance  in  the  career  of^St.  Paul. 
Kom.  citizenship  was  one  of  i1  10  *;  '  <  v  <"..iVn  j  •  son- 
of  the  *  chosen  vessel,'  and  ,.  .-  n  <  .  i.  \>  :•  :  •  •  »  s" 
St.  Luke  (in  Ac)  to  exhibit  S.T  »^<»  '••,•-..••  '  i 
who,  though  a  Christian,  receives  for  the  most  part 
;••:•'•  ^  j  id  justice  from  the  Kom.  officials.  His 
•  •  ,  •  •  „  however,  was  double,  of  Tarsus  and  of 

Home,  'tfhat  the  former  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
latter,  we  know  from  independent  sources  ;  hence  a 
comparison  of  Ac  2139  with  2227,  by^  which  the  separ- 
ateness  of  Tarsian  and  Eom.  citizenship  is  made 
evident,  furnishes  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
narrative.  Tarsus  was  not  a  'colomV  or  *muni- 
cipium/butan'urbslibera/Plin.  OTv.27  (22),  that 
*  '  " 
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including,  besides  private  ngnts,  (1)  exemption  from 
all  degrading  punishments,  e.g.  scourging  and 
crucifixion  j  (2)  right  of  appeal  to  the  emperor 
after  sentence  in  all  cases  :  •;>  :';/!  to  be  sent  to 
Kome  for  trial  before  the  <  I-'M-UM  if  charged  with 
a  capital  offence  (cf.  Plin.  fipp.  x.  96  ;  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  ii.  278).  ThcM*  rights,  at  least  (1)'  and  (3), 
are  illustrated  by  Ac  1  ()JT  -2>P**  2511.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  he  possessed  the  full 
citizenship,  including  the  public  rights  of  voting 
and  qualification  for  office.  It  was  by  birth  that 
St.  Paul  had  become  a  *  Roman.1  The  word  citizen 
is  not  used  in  describing  his  statns.  'Pw/wuo?  alone 
is  enough  (cf.  'cive  di  quella  Roma  onde  Cristo  k 
Romano,'  Dante,  Pwrg.  xxxii  101-2).  There  were 
several  ways  in  which  St.  PauTs  father  or  ancestor 
might  have  obtained  citizenship.  The  most  prob- 
able are  by  manumission  (cf.  Philo,  Leo.  ad  6r. 
§  23),  or  as  a  reward  of  merit  bestowed  by  the 
emperor  (cf.  case  of  Jos.  Vit.  76),  or  by  purchase, 
in  which  case  the  contrast  implied  in  Ac  2228  would 
have  had  less  force.  The  large  number  of  Jews  in 
Asia  Minor  who  were  Rom.  citizens  appears  from 
the  decrees  quoted  in  Jos.  Ant.  XXV.  x. 

Lastly,  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  words  citizen 
and  citizenship  requires  notice.    This  use  ia  closely 
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connected  with  Plato's  conception  of  the  heavenly 
city  (Rep.  ix.  592  B),  and  with  later  Stoic  thought. 
It  appears  in  Ph  320,  where  for  *  conversation '  we 
should  substitute  'commonwealth'  (RVm).  See 
parallels  given  by  " '  '  '  •  ,  .  loo.  Saints  on 
earth  are  to  live  as  -.  ;•  /  -  of  the  heavenly 

commonwealth  (Ph  I27  B,"Vm).  The  conception  of 
the  Church,  not  as  a  kingdom  ^uhju<:Jit;n^  the 
world,  "but  as  a  commonw-  r1J1«  '*  i\  extend- 
ing its  citizenship  to  other  ,  •<  .v  ,!•••"  .ribes  (of. 
Eph  212  and  Ps  87),  and  thus  making  them  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints  (Eph  219),  ran  parallel 
with  the  extension  of  Kom.  citizenship  which  was 
going  on  at  the  time,  and  was  to  culminate  in 
the  inclusion  of  all  Rom.  subjects  by  the  edict 
of  Caracalla  (A.D.  212).  The  preference  for  f  Civi- 
tas  Dei}  over  f  Regnum  Dei,'  as  the  aspect  of  the 
Church  and  of  its  goal,  was,  however,  also  due  to 
OT  influence.  The  picture  of  the  restored  Jerus. 
in  Is  60-62  combined  easily  with  the  Platonic 
*  pattern J  of  a  heavenly  city,  and  it  is  this  com- 
bination in  varying  proportions  which  we  have 
before  us  in  He  11,  12,  and  13,  in  the  'Jerusalem 
which  is  above '  of  Gal  426,  and,  perhaps,  in  Rev  21. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  it  is  only  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Luke,  thorough  Greek  as  he  was,  that  the 
word '  citizen '  occurs,  Lk  1515 1914  (add  RY  reading 
in  a  LXX  quotation  in  He  811). 

LITERATURE.— For  the  historical  question,  in  addition  to  the 
d-uthoritict.  cited,  see  Deylmg,  Obss.  Sacrw,  ill.  40,  De  S.  Pwuli 
Rom  a  na  civitate  (very  full)  '""  •  7""1?.  ,rt.  *  Burgerrecht ' 
(many  reff.) ;  Ramsay, St.  Pi  '  t,  p. 30 (very brief) ; 

Wendt's  ed.  of  Meyer's  Apostelgeschichte  on  Ac  1637. 

E.  R.  BEENABD. 

CITY  (YJJ,  ir6\«).— 1.  Origin.— The  Oriental  city 
owed  nothing  to  organized  manufacture,  and  was 
only  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  Aryad,  Sidon,  Tyre, 
and  Joppa,  dependent  upon  maritime  trade.  It 
was  a  creation  of  agriculture,  which  was  an  out- 
some  of  the  pastoral  life.  As  the  country  settled 
down  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  peasantry 
found  themselves  in  constant  danger  from  the 
\\niidciinjr  tribes  of  the  desert,  who  often  sent 
their  nocks  among  the  standing  crops,  and  carried 
off  the  cattle  and  grain.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting life  and  p.o1  utv  f  10:11  such  enemies  was 
the  chief  factor  ii!  i  lu1  <  WOM  IOTI  of  the  village,  out 
of  which  in  turn  grew  the  city.  These  would 
naturally  be  found  near  those  who  could  protect 
them,  or  in  j.-n/n-jrrou-in^  districts,  or  in  positions 
of  natural  -I'loi'p'  li  ami  ni  possession  of  a  sufficient 
«:,,•  -  -..•;';  Mence  the  village  or  town  was 
<>  • '.  ii,"'1!'  ',  fr<»  :i  the  local  well  (Beer-,  En-},  the 
hill  on  which  it  was  built  (Gibeah-),  or  its  sanctity 
as 'a  high  place '(Baal-  •  "•  'by 

the  name  of  its  ruling  ;  •  i  <  cu- 
ous  house  (Beth-). 

2.  Development.— The  city  grew  out  of  the 
village,  as  the  ••  *"  "  •>•  »  ""  "'  origin  to  the  house. 
The  expansion  vt.  •>••  ,  -  •  e lines  as  that  of  the 
nation  from  the  tribe,  and  the  tribe  from  the 
family.  Looking,  therefore,  to  these  ultimate 
factors,  we  find  that  each  house  had  its  ba'al  or 
lord,  and  under  him  the  family  was  an  indepen- 
dent organism,  seeking  its  own  livelihood  and 
welfare.  An  act  of  hospitality  to  &  -stiari^ri  gave 
him  the  sacred  privilege^  of  the  family  guild,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  guest  became  the  right  of  later 
citizenship.  Tfc<k  ,*:M*  ,.1  -V'keningof  this  bond 
is  given  in  the  \n-b.  i'1*'**  '-•.  *My  brother  and  I 
against  my  cousin,  my  cousin  and  I  against  the 
stranger.' 

These  two  facts  of  authority  and  combination 
made  up  the  aiistocratic  and  »!»:PO<  i.,l  jc  ck'i  :M  -nS 
of  the  village  and  city.  It mi(Jil  In"  uiicior  i  '••<•  pro- 
tection of  a  feudal  lord  living  in  a  fortress  around 
which  the  city  clustered,  or  near  which  it  was 
built;  or  it  might  depend  entirely  upon  its  own 


wall  and  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  agricultural  life  of  Palestine  knew  nothing  of 
separate  farmsteads  dotting  the  landscape.  The 
peasants  had  to  retire  for  the  night  to  the  village, 
like  the  sheep  to  the  fold.  It  was  customary  for 
the  smaller  villages  to  recognize  the  motherhood 
or  superior  protection  of  a  large  city.  Thus  the 
inhabitants  of  Laish  looked  to  Zidon  the  Great 
(Jg  1828),  and  at  the  present  day  every  inhabitant 
of  Syria  is  considered  to  belong  to  Esh-Sh&m 
(Damascus).  Hence  the  •  •  *  \  *  es  and 
their  villages,'  *  cities  and  .  .  ,  3  in  Nu 

2125  3242,  Jos  15  and  19.  The  feudal  lords  or  the 
superior  cities,  in  return  for  protection  offered 
against  nomad  invasions  and  other  dangers,  re- 
ceived payment  in  service  and  produce  (see 
TAXES).  The  service  rendered  b;  T  -  \  •  -  ' 
his  superior  was  originally  of  the  '• ;  •  .  »  >  :,  ,  •  , 
obedience  tc/  the  father's  command,  and  passed 
eventually  into  corv£e  labour.  * 

3.  Characteristics.  —  The  chief  feature  of  an 
Oriental  city  was  its  wall.  This  gave  it  the  right  to 
be  so  named  ( J  •.  CVAV.  '*••;*  :  *  •  times  the  title 
turned  i;»,  ••,•'•-  •  jtion  of  having 

ten  men  -i  i  .  «  ,  «  suitability  for  the  services  of 
the^  synagogue.  The  wall  had  one  or  more  gates, 
which  were  closed  from  sunset  to  sunrise ;  hence 
the  explanation  of  their  remaining  open  where 
there  is  no  night  (Kev  2125).  All  within  the  wall 
were  of  one  mind,  pledged  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
city,  and  seek  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
newspaper  office  and  court  of  tribunal  were  found 
at  the  city  gate  by  which  strangers  entered  and 
the  inhabitants  went  out  to  their  daily  occupation 
in  the  fields.  Domestic  news  circulated  around 
the  fountain  while  the  women  waited  their  turn  to 
13 11  the  water- jar.  The  bank  was  represented  by 
the  seat  of  the  money-changer,  while  our  modern 
factories  of  organized  labour  appeared  as  special 
streets  allocated  to  -j  /<  *  I  •""  • .  T'  '.  ] :  , 
an j.fi^riici:L  \\n-duoio  !:•  «.  .•  *•  ,I,!I-;LHPL 
n»  N.iiidi  ilio  .-on  u -si jj illy  followed  the  occupation 
of  his  father ;  it  was  also  of  fiscal  convenience  in 
the  collection  of  taxes  through  a  recognized  and 
responsible  head.  On  occasions  of  genera! ' ;  \ , . ; '- » i : , 
each  man,  wherever  he  might  be  living  ,-n  :  .\-,,\  u 
ing,  was  reckoned  as  still  belonging  to  the  city  of 
his  birth.  Thus  Joseph  went  up  from  Nazaretn  to 
Bethlehem,  the  city  of  his  iniriily  (I.k  24). 

In  an  Oriental  city  each  house  had  its  own  in- 
violability, its  power  to  admit  and  exclude.  The 
passer-by  in  tne  narrow  street  could  know  no- 
thing of  what  was  going  on  within  those  dead 
walls,  with  their  windows  and  balconies  all  open- 
ing on  the  central  court.  He  was  as  much  outside 
as  the  dog  at  his  feet.  It  is  probable  that  the 
streets  of  Oriental  towns  have  always  by  prefer- 
ence been  narrow,  sufficient  for  the  foot  passenger 
and  baggage-animal,  and  affording  shelter  from 
the  sun  to  the  merchants  and  tradesmen.  Such 
are  the  streets  of  Hebron  and  Zidon ;  and  in 
Damascus  the  *  street  called  stiajglit'  (Ac9u),  once 
a  broad  Roman  carriage-way,  with  a  foot-path  on 
each  side  of  the  stately  colonnade,  now  shows  a 
return  to  the  Oriental  type. 

Again,  each  quarter  of  a  large  city  might  have 
its  own  homogeneousness.  At  the  present  day  the 
distinction  is  generally  a  religious  one,  as  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  Moslem ;  or  of  race,  as  Western  and 
Oriental.  In  Damascus,  for  example,  the  ringing 
of  an  alarm  bell  in  the  Greek  church  can  cause  the 
gates  of  the  Christian  quarter  to  be  closed,  and  the 
district  in  a  few  minutes  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  fortress. 

*  Any  payment  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Emir  or  Sheikh 
was  of  the  undefined  nature  of  a  gratuity,  the  term  for  which  in 
Arab'c, /uefcin-JTa'amaft,  is  the  equivalent  of  St.  Paul's  ' 
mo  nchev  ofyrac?.' 
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Then,  lastly,  the  entire  city,  with  its  massive 
girdling  wail,  had  the  attitude  both  of  friendly 
enclosure  and,  hostile  exclusion. 


cnr-GATE—  ENTRANCE  TO  STRAIGHT  STREET. 


The  chief  meanings  of  an  Oriental  city  are  thus 
found  to  he  Safety,  Society,  Service.  Thus  we  *  sad 
in  Ps  1077  of  *  a  city  to  dwell  in,'  '  a  city  of  habita- 
tions,3 around  which  men  e  sow  fields  3  (vv,4-  **•  S7). 
Abraham,  dwelling  in  his  Hack  movahle  tent, 
journeyed  by  faith  towards  a  fair  city  'which  hath 
foundations'*  (He  II10).  In  Rev  21.  22  these 
various  features  appear  as  hoi-rowed  from  the  green 
earth  in  the  glorified  vision  of  the  Holy  City. 
There  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men  ;  the  city 
has  its  wall  and  gates;  as  an  extended  family- 
house  it  has  *  foundations  J  like  the  special  corner- 
stone ;  it  is  a  place  of  safety  into  which  the 
nations  bring  their  glory  and  honour  ;  it  has  its 
own  fountain-head  supply  of  water,  and  abundant 
means  of  sustaining  life;  there  the  servants  serve 
their  Lord  ;  and  all  who  are  hostile  to  its  order 
and  interests  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it.  (See 
CITIZENSHIP,  ELDER,  GOVERNMENT,  PALESTINE, 
REFUGE  (CITIES  OP),  and  cf.  Benzinger,  Heb.  Areh. 
124  ff.)  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

CITY  OF  DAYID.—  See  JERUSALEM.  CITY  OF 
SALT.—  See  SALT  CITY.  CITY  OF  WATERS  and 
CITY  ROYAL.—  See  RABBAH. 

CLASPS.—  RV  for  AV  TACHES  (wh.  see). 


CLAUDIA  (KXat/^ci).—  A  Christian  lady  at  Rome, 
who,  with  Eubulus,  Pudens,  and  Linus,  was  on 
intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  St.  Paul  and 
Timothy  at  the  time  of  St.  PauTs  second  imprison- 
ment (2  Ti  421).  The  name  suggests  a  connexion 
with  the  imperial  household,  but  whether  as  a 
member  of  the  gens  Claudia  or  as  a  slave  there  is 
nothing  to  decide.  Tradition  treats  her  as  the 
mother  or,  less  probably,  the  sister  of  Linus  (Apost. 
Const,  vii.  46,  Afros  6  KAau^a?)  ;  she  may  also  have 
become  wife  of  Pudens,  if  they  are  to  be  identified 
with  Claudius  Pudens  and  Claudia  Quinctilla, 
whose  inscription  to  the  memory  of  their  infant 
child  has  been  found  between  Rome  and  Ostia 
(OIL  yi.  15,066).  Another  very  ingenious  "but 
precarious  conjecture  identifies  her  with  Claudia 
Knfina,  wife  of  Martial's  friend,  Aulus  Pudens 
(Martial,  JSpiqr.  iv.  13,  xi.  53).  On  this  theory  she 
would  be  of  British  origin,  a  lady  of  high  character 
and  cultivation,  and  the  mother  of  three  sons; 
perhaps  the  daughter  of  the  British  king  Tiberius 
Claudius  Cogiditbnus,  who  had  taken  the  name  of 


Rufina  from  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautus, 
the  Roman  commander  in  Britain,  and  had  come 
to  Eome  in  her  train  (T.  Williams,  Claudia  and 
Pudem,  Llandovery,  1848 ;  E.  H.  Plumptre  in 
Ellicott,  N.T.  Comm.  ii.  p.  185;  but  against  the 
theory,  Lightfoot,  Apost.  Fathers  *  Clem.  i.  pp.  29 
and  76 -79).  W.  LOCK. 

CLAUDIUS  (KXatf&os),  the  name  by  which  the 
fourth  emperor  of  Rome  is  commonly  known. 
Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero  G-ermanicus  was 
the  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  and  of  Antonia, 
whose  mother,  Octavia,  was  a  sister  of  the  emperor 
Augustus.  Born  at  Lyons  on  1st  August,  B.C.  10, 
he  was  of  weak  health  and  apparently  feeble 
intellect  (see  the  opinion  of  Augustus  as  given 
in  Suet.  Claud.  4,  and  the  excuse  of  C.  himself 
in  Suet.  Claud.  38);  consequently  he  was  kept 
in  retirement,  without  being  allowed  to  hold  any 
but  unimportant  offices,  until  the  reign  of  Gaius, 
while  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
latter  would  scarcely  seem  to  have  been  seriously 
meant.  His  time  was  occupied  in  historical  and 
literary  studies,  as  well  as  in  less  creditable 
occupations  (Suet.  Claud.  33.  41-42),  until  the 
praetorian  guards,  by  a  freak  which  disappointed 
all  previous  expectations  (cf.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  18. 
7),  raised  Mm  to  the  jprincipate  on  24th  Jan. 
A.D,  41 — a  position  which  he  occupied  until  he 
was  murdered  by  his  wife  Agrippina,  on  12th 
Oct.  54. 

Recent  inquiry  has  conclusively  shown  that  the 
government  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Claudius 
compares  not  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  other 
early  emperors.  It  is  pointed  out  that  C. ,  although 
originally  appointed  through  military  influence  at 
a  time  when  the  restoration  of  the  republic  was 
heing  seriously  discussed,  managed  to  conciliate 
the  Senate  and  to  obtain  a  permanent  reputa- 
tion, as  a  constitutional  *  prrnceps ' ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  considerable  advances  were  made 
under  his  rule  towards  concentrating  power  more 
completely  in  the  hands  of  imperial  officers. 
The  views  of  C.  on  the  citizenship  (see  the 
speech  quoted  in  Furneaux,  Annals  of  Tacitus,  ii. 
208)  show  him  to  have  been  very  different  from  the 
colourless  figure  to  which  traditional  historians, 
following  exclusively  one  side  of  the  picture  drawn 
lay  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  have  reduced  him.  It 
mi^ht,  however,  be  ^  argued  that  the  present  re- 
action in  his  favour  is  going  too  far.  He  allowed 
his  wives,  Messalina  and  Agrippina,  whether 
through  their  influence  over  him,  or  even  with- 
out his  knowledge,  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
justice,  and  to  do  incalculable  harm  in  Rome;  he 
entrusted  power  to  subordinates  in  a  way  which 
(in  spite  of  the  just  remarks  of  Bury,  Student** 
Mom.  Emp.  244)  shows  him  to  have  been  but  a 
weak  ruler ;  and  it  is  probable  that  C.  should  be 
considered  to  have  had  good  intentions  in  certain 
respects,  but  to  have  been,  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses, powerless ;  while  the  effects  or  his  reign,  for 
good  or  evil,  will  have  to  be  mainly  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  his  leading  freedmen,  over  whom  he 
had  proverbially  little  control  ( cf .  Seneca,  Ludw 
de  morte  Claudii,  vi.  2). 

For  the  events  mentioned  in  NT  which  fall  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  see  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  emperor  is  twice  mentioned  by  name : — 

(1)  In  Ac  II28  the  prophecy  by  Agabus  of  a 
famine  cover  the  whole  world J  is  said  to  have  been 
fulfilled  'in  the  time  of  C.'  Meyer  and  others 
protest  against  interpreting  these  words  of  any 
other  famine  than  that  to  which  Josephus  refers 
(Ant.  XX.  ii.  5,  Y.  2)  as  occurring  under  Cuspiua 
Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander.  Wieseler  (Chron. 
apost.  Zeit  p.  159),  though  puzzled  by  the  allusion 
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in  Ant.  in.  xv.  3  to  the  high  priest  Ishmael,  fixes 
the  date  of  this  famine,  with  considerable  prob- 
ability, at  A.D.  45,  adding  that  it  may  well  nave 
lasted  for  more  than  one  year.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  famine  is  the  one 
referred  to  m  Ac  II28.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
noted  that  famines  seem  to  have  been  unusually 

S:evalent  during  the  reign  of  C.  (see,  for  instance, 
io,  Ix.  11  ;  Eus.  Chron.  ii.  p.  152,  ed.  Sch.  ;  Suet. 
Claud.  18,  *  assiduse  sterilitates  *)  ;  the  person  of  C. 
was  in  danger  from  this  cause  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43), 
and  the  emperor  became  so  sensitive  on  the  point 
as  to  allow  a  dream,  which  was  interpreted  as 
foretelling  dearth,  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  two 
Rom.  knights  (Tac.  Ann.  xL  4).  The  carelessness 
of  Gains  as  regards  the  corn  supply  (Sen.  de  Brev. 
Vit.  xviii.  5  ;  Dio,  lix.  17.  2)  caused  great  difficulties 
to  C.  on  his  accession,  and  very  vigorous  measures 
were  at  once  taken  by  the  latter,  and  continued 
throughout  hi>  ioip:n  (Suet.  Claud,  xviii.  20;  cf. 
Lehmann,  Claudius,  p.  135).  When  it  was  noticed 
that,  in  spite  of  these  special  precautions,  famines 
were  a  characteristic  of  the  time  of  C.,  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  how  the  prophecy  may  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  amply  fulfilled,  even  if  taken  in 
the  widest  sense. 

(2)  St.  Paul  met  at  Corinth  two  Jews,  Aquila 
and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who  had  come  thither  '  be- 
cause C.  had  commanded  all  the  Jews  to  depart 
from  Rome*  (Ac  182).  Suetonius  says  (Claud.  25) 
that  C.  *  Judseos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumul- 
tuantes  expulit.'  I3io  (LX.  vi.  6),  perhaps  correct- 
ing Suet.,  asserts  that  the  Jews,  whose  numbers 
were  so  great  as  to  make  expulsion  difficult, 
were  not  indeed  expelled,  but  only  forbidden 
to  assemble  together.  The  general  policy  of  C. 
towards  the  Jews  was  favourable,  as  is  shown 
by  the  two  edicts,  one  relating  to  Alexandria, 
the  other  to  the  whole  empire  (Jos,  Ant.  xix. 
v.  2,  3;  cf.  the  edict  of  Petronius  in  XIX.  vi.  3), 
which  granted  to  them  religious  toleration,  exemp- 
tion from  the  hated  military  service,  and  some 
measure  of  self-government.  But  we  are  expressly 
told  that  he  was  influenced  by  his  personal  feeling 
towards  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (id.  ib,  XX.  i.  1  ;  cf  .  xix. 
v.  2),  to  whom  the  emperor  was  indebted  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  (XIX.  iv.  5).  Not  only  did 
Agrippa  receive  'consular  honours  '  and  such  ^  ex- 
tensions of  territory  as  to  make  his  dominions 
coincide  with  those  of  Herod  the  Great,  but  his 
brother  was  jpU<  M  '  ;  ••!:•.<>•:!  M  j.vik,*  the  rule  over 
Chalcis,  and,  -si:)-  ;•'  '.:V<  '  '..'i  other  districts, 
as  well  as  the  oversight  of  the  temple  (Dio,  LX.  viii.  ; 
Jos.  Ant.  XX.  vii.  1,  i.  3),  while  his  son  is  described 
as  having  great  influence  at  court  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 
i.  2;  cf.  VI.  iil).  Anger  has  accordingly  shown  that 
the  edict  of  Ac  182  must  be  put  during  the  years 
when  Agrippa  II.  was  absent  from  Rome.  As  he 
remained  in  the  capital  till  A.D.  50  (Wieseler, 
p.  67  n.,  124),  and  had  returned  before  the  end  of 
52  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  vi.  3),  these  limits  may  be  re- 
garded as  reasonably  certain  ;  but  the  attempt  of 
Wieseler  (pp.  125-8'j  to  fix  the  date  absolutely  by 
a  comparison  -\\ith  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  52.  3,  though 
interesting  and  ingenious,  is  hardly  convincing.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Jews  often  practised 
tnagic  (e.g.  Ac  89),  and  Jews  and  magicians  are 
often  nioii,  IOIHM!  lojroPiiT,  but  they  are,  as  Wieseler 
admit  i,  clearly  dis.'mr't,  and  Tacitus  does  not 
mention  the  Jeus  at  all  i  a  this  connexion. 


.-—  Lehmann,  Claudius  und  seine  Zeitt  Leipzig, 
1877  (pp.  1-60  tfivo  aii  account  of  the  original  authorities); 
r  "  "•  fi  r  5  AnnalK  of  Tacitus,  \ol.  ii  ;  Morrimen.  Provinces 
i  *  "»  i  •  •  oh.  xi  (Frit?  tr  )  ;  WicFelcr,  Chronol  d.  apost. 
Zeitalt.  ;  No'bgcn,  Ajwstr'MiscfHch'e  (on  Ac  ll.cc.,  where  re- 
ferences to  modern  uorks  are  guen) 

P.  V.  M.  BEOTCKE. 

CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS  (KXorftooj  Awfos),  the  mili- 
tary tribune  of  the  Roman  cohort  in  Jems.,  who  is 


mentioned  in  Ac  21-23.  Hearing  that  all  Jems. 
was  in  confusion,  he  came  down  with  soldiers  and 
centurions  to  in\ « .-'  i,^.  i  <k  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  and 
bound  St.  1  *«!.!  \.i  li  i\\o  chains.  As  the  'siearii* 
had  recently  become  very  prominent  in  Judsea 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  viii.  5,  6),  and  were  especially 
in  evidence  during  the  great  festivals  (id.  BJ  n. 
xiiL  3,  4),  he  imagined,  the  season  being  Pente- 
cost, that  St.  Paul  was  an  Egyptian  who  had 
recently  led  out  4000  *  assassins  *  into  the  wilder- 
ness (Ac  2138),  and  who  is  described  by  Jos. 
(BJ  II.  xiii,  5)  as  having  had.  30,000  associates 
in  all.  On  discovering  his  mistake,  L.  allowed 
St.  Paul  to  address  the  people  from  the  castle 
stairs  ;  but  the  mention  of  the  Gentiles  renewed  the 
disturbance,  so  that  the  tribune  was  obliged  to 
bring  him  into  the  castle,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  examining  him  by  scourging  through  receiv- 
ing the  news  that  he  was  a  Rom.  citizen,  and 
therefore  by  the  Lex  Portia  exempt  from  such 
treatment.  L.  next  arranged  an  interview  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Jewish  Council,  but  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  was  the  only 
result;  subsequently  he  learned  that  a  <  •••  '•,,<;•• 
had  been  formed  with  the  object  of  ^  -I  •,;/  •*«. 
Paul,  so  he  sent  him  to  Csesarea  by  night  under  an 
escort  of  200  foot-soldiers,  70  horsemen,  and  200 
'spearmen'  (S^toAdSot,  see  Meyer  on  Ac  2S23). 
The  letter  given  in  Ac  2326'-30  as  written  by  L.  to 
the  procurator  Felix  on  this  occasion  has  been  con- 
sideied  by  some  eminent  critics  to  be  an  invention 
by^  the  historian.  The  letter  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  written  in  Latin,  and  the  word 
rtfTTos  (v.25)  would  seem  to  imply  that  only  the 
general  sense  is  given.  But  it  must  be  noticed 
that  in  v.27  L.  represents  himself  as  having  rescued 
St.  Paul  because  lie  discovered  him,  to  be  a  Roman, 
a  falsification  and  inconsistency  with  Ac  2S25'27  of 
which  the  author  of  Ac,  had  he  been  inventing, 
would  not  have  been  guilty  (see,  on  opposite  sides, 
"Wendt  and  Nosgen  on  Ac  2327).  The  admission  of 
L.  that  he  had  gained  Rom.  citizenship  *for  a 
large  sum '  (implying  his  incredulity  that  a  native 
of  Tarsus  should  be  a  citizen  andy*  i  ajnvmiiiily  -o 
poor)  illustrates  the  *  avarice  of  the  Cl,!ii<i:r,u  lirm;-,* 
and  the  traffic  in  honours  by  Messalina  and  the 
imperial  freedmen,  pnrJy  UPC,  no  doubt,  to  a 
desire  to  replenish  iho  Lron-:iry,  partly  to  even 
more  questionable  motives,  on  which  Dio  Cassius 
indignantly  comments  (Ix.  17.  6).  See  CITIZEN- 
SHIP. P.  V.  M,  BEOTCKR. 

CLAW. — In  older  Eng.  c.  was  used  for  an  animal's 
hoof,  and  for  any  of  the  parts  into  which  a  cloven 
hoof  is  divided.  So  in  J5t  146  AV  we  read,  *  And 
every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth 
the  cleft  into  two  claws,  .  .  .  that  ye  shall  eat' 
(RV  *  and  hath  the  hoof  cloven  in  two ') ;  and  in 
Zee  II18  'he  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  fat,  and  tear 
their  claws  in  pieces  *  (RV  '  hoofs ').  The  Heb.  is 
parsah,  the  ordinary  word  for  'hoof,'  in  both 
passages.  Cf.  Lovell  (1661) :  /With  claws  like  a 
Cow;  but  qnadrifiile.'  Tlie  bird's  c.  is  mentioned 
only  Dn  -I33  'Ins  [Nebncluidiezzar's]  nails  like 
birds'  claws'  (no  word  in  Heb.,  'Hails'  [HEB]  being 
understood).  J.  HASTINGS. 

CLAY,  (B'fc,  "ipn,  in/Xfo).— This  word  is  frequently 
used  in  the  Bible  either  in  a  literal  or  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  in  which  latter  it  is  parallel  with 
'dust'  (comp.  Gn  27  and  Is  648).  Clay  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  nearly  all  countries, 
<^*)<4<"i«f  !y  in  valleys,  and  from  the  earliest  times 
of  I'M'  1  in  i  nun  race  was  used  both  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  habitations  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  works  of  art. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  decomposed  minerals  of  various 
kinds,  and  hence  is  exceedingly  variable  in  com- 
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position.  Alumina,  silica,  and  potash  are  the 
principal  constituents ;  but  along  with  these  may 
be  variable  quantities  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron, 
which  give  variety  both  to  the  quality  and  colour. 
Hence  various  kinds  of  clay  are  suited  for  different 
uses  in  the  arts. 

It  As  a  building  material,  clay  has  been  used 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Ancient  Babylon,  as  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  and  verified  by  modern  dis- 
covery, was  built  i  ' '•;;••  tr  :  of  brick,  either  baked 
in  kilns  or  dried  "••  •  --w :  \  "  .  s  •  •  '  the 
yther  remains  is  the  great  ^  '  x  of 
brickwork,— known  as  Babil,  the  Gate  of  God,  cor- 
rupted by  the  Jews  to  J  Babel,'  * well 

have  been  supposed  to  be  the  *  Tower  ot  .Babel* 
described  in  G-n  II3'7,  but  that  the  inscriptions 
found  thereon,  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  show 
it  to  have  been  the  famous  Tower  of  the  Seven 
Planets  built  by  Nebuchadrezzar  II.  (B.C.  604-562). 
Of  similar  materials  was  built,  in  the  main,  the 
capital  of  Assyria,  though  blocks  of  limestone, 
alabaster,  and  other  materials  were  also  employed. 
The  clay  used  in  Nineveh  was  derived  from  the 
alluvia  of  the  Tigris,  t  The  brickmaking  in  Lower 
Egypt  of  the  time  of  the  Exodus  is  still  carried  on, 
the  clay  used  being  derived  from  the  silt  of  the 
Nile ;  and  bricks  in  the  British  Museum,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  Talmtmes  I.,  B.C.  1700,  and 
Ramses  n.,  B.C.  1400,  show  straw  mixed  with  the 
clay  in  order  to  bind  it  together  as  described  in 
OT  (Ex  I14  57).  Most  of  the  villages  both  in 
Lower  Egypt  and  in  the  Nile  Valley  are  built 
of  sun-dried  clay ;  bricks  of  clay  were  also  largely 
used  in  the  construction  of  ancient  Troy.J 

2.  The  use  of  clay  for  pottery  was  coeval  with 
its  use  for  building  purposes.  Kemains  of  jars, 
vases,  bowls,  and  other  vessels  are  found  amongst 
the  most  ancient  ruins  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Egypt.  The  potter's  wheel  was  coruiuunly  em- 
ployed in  such  works,  and  is  often  referred  to 
in  the  Bible ;  but  of  all  the  purposes  for  which 
clay  was  employed  in  verjr  ancient  times,  none 
was  more  interesting  than  its  use  for  imprinting 
letters  of  cuneiform  characters  on  tablets  which 
have  been  discovered  in  immense  numbers  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Assyria  and  B,  "ii\!»i";M  :,5  Laey  were 
either  in  the  form  of  bric^-  o'i  s\  -iri'iois  of  clay, 
baked  after  r  <>>!-"•;  *  -M  had  been  impre-wtf." 
Amongst  the  --c  ^  in";,  s  the  story  of  il so.  Crea- 
tion, the  Fall,  and  the  JJtsiuge,  deciphered  by  the 
late  George  Smith  of  the  British  Museum :  IF  of 
only  less  interest  are  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets 
in  Egypt,  one  of  which  has  been  discovered  by 
"BH-S  a  Lionel  the  i  \iin*  at  Tell  el-Hesy  in  Southern 
Pa'csiliic  >i:]»]' o^ui  10  l.o  Lachish,  one  of  the  five 
Amoiite  ci ;-(*•,  Jo<  10r';,  and  dating  as  far  back 
as  B.C.  1480.**  E.  HULL. 

CLEAN  (see  also  UNCLEAN,  UNCLEANNESS).— 1. 
The  orig.  meaning  of  the  word  is  clear,  free  from 
impurity,  as  applied  to  glass,  gold,  and  the  like, 
as  Wyclif 's  tr.  of  Rev  211* '  The  citee  it  silf  was  of 
cleene  gold,  lijk  to  cleene  glas.'  Whence  it  is 
used  of  the  transparent  purify  of  white  jrannenK, 
Rev  19*- 14  'fine  linen,  c.  and  white '  (icaVapbs,  RV 
*purej).t  And  then  it  is  applied  to  anything  that 
is  not  dirty  (its  modern  use),  as  Pr  144  '  Where  no 
oxen  are,  the  crib  is  c.J  (13) ;  Is  30s*  '  c.  provender ' 
(p?g,  salted,  RV  'savoury') ;  Zee  356ts  Amer.  RV 
'a  o.  mitre'  (-tap,  AY  and  RV  ' fair')  ;  Mt  27s9  *a 
c.  linen  cloth '  (icaQap&s). 

*  Rawlinson,  ATM.  Man.  ii.  521,  ed  1879. 
t  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  fiemains,  passim  (1849). 
j  Scbliemann,  Troja,  ch.  i.  et  seq.  (1884). 
9  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  i.  ch  iv 
II  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  185  (ed.  1849). 
IT  Smith,  Ohaldcean  account  of  Genesis. 
**  Sayce,  RP,  N.  Ser.  ii.  hi.  iv.  and  v.;  PEFSt,  1802-93.    The 
ffel  el-Amarna  tablets  have  been  translated  by  Winckler  (1896) 


2.  Before   passing  from    its    physical    uses  we 
may  notice  an  early  application  in  the  sense  of 
complete,  still  retained  in  such  a  phrase  as  *a  c. 
sweep.1    The  only  example  of  the  adj.  is  Lv  2S22 
t  thou  shait  not  make  c.  riddance  of  the  comers  of 
thy  field  when  thou  reapest '  (RV  *  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  corners  of  thy  field')-     But  the  adv.  is 
more  frequent,  Jos  317  *  all  the  people  were  passed 
c.  over  Jordan'  (TO;;*?  *oo  were  finished  crossing), 
so  41-11,  Ps  778  'Is  His  mercy  c.  gone  for  ever?' 
Jl  I7 ' he  hath  made  it  c.  bare' ;  Zee  II17  'his  arm 
shall  be  c.  dried  up ' ;  Wis  212 '  he  is  c.  contrary  to 
our  doings '  (fravrtovrat) ;  2  P  218  *  those  that  were 
C.    escaped'    (TR    SVTUJS    dTro^iryi^ras,    edd.    falyus 
tiircHpetiyovTas,  RV  '  those  who  are  just  escaping ') ; 
and  Ezk  3711  RV  'we  are  c.  cut  off'  (AV  'cut  off 
for  our  parts').     Cf.  Hooker,  Mccl.  Pol.  III.  i.  13 
*  Excommunication  neither  shutteth  out  from  the 
mystical,  nor  clean  from  the  visible  Church.' 

3.  At  a  very  early  period  the  word  passed  into 
the  language  of  religion  to  designate  (1)  that  which 
does  not  ceremonially  defile,  whether  (a)  beasts,  as 
Gn  72  *  of  every  c.  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by 
sevens';  Dt  1411  'Of  all  c.  birds  ye  .shall  eat';  or 
(b)  places,  as  Lv  412  611  '  without  the  camp  unto  a 
c.  place' ;  or  (c)  things,  as  Is  6620  'the  children  of 
Israel  shall  bring  an  offering  in  a  c.  vessel ' ;  Ezk 
3625  'I  will  sprinkle  c.  water  upon  you';  Lk  II41 
*all  things  are  c.  unto  you*  (where  the  ethical 
[see  4]  closely  approaches) ;  and  Ro  1420  RV  'All 
things  indeed  are   c.'  (KaQapfc,  AV  'pure');    (2) 
persons  who  are  not  ?!.\un*H.'tW  /  defiled,  as  Lv  719 
'all  that  be  (RV  'every  one  that  is')  c.  shall  eat 
thereof ' ;  1  S  2028 '  Something  hath  befallen  him, 
he  is  not  c. ;  surely  he  is  not^  c.' ;   Ezk  3628  (see 
above)  *ye  shall  be  c.'  '  :•   -In,  i  :!o  1V. 

4.  Closely  related  to    'i  -  *M  i    roii.H^  use  is  the 
ethical,  and  quite  as  old.    In  passages  like  Ezk  S628 
Lk  II41,  and  esp.  Jn  1310&<*  ft  15s  we  see  the  one 
passing  into  the  other;  in  others  the  ethically 
stands  out  from  the  ceremonially  religious  mean- 
ing.   Take  first  of  all  some  passages  where  the 
Heb.  is  the  usual  vb.  (tdh$r)  or  adi.  (tdhdr)  used 
for  ceremonial  cleanness :  Ps  199  *  The  fear  of  the 
LORD  is  c.*  (that  is,  the  religion  of  J"  is  morally 
undefiled,  in  contrast  to  heathen  religions;   cr. 
Ps  126  'the  words  of  the  LORD  are  pure  words,* 
where  the  Heb.  is  the  same,  a  word  freq.  applied 
to  *  pure '  gold) ;  Lv  16SO  *  from  all  your  sins  shall 
ye  be  c.* ;  Gn  352  '  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that 
are   among  you,  and   be   c.,   and   change  your 
garments';  Ps  517  'purge  me  with  hyssop,  and 
I  shall  be  c.' ;  5110  '  Create  in  me  a  clean  neart,* 
Next,  where   the  Heb.  is  bar,  that  is,   'clean' 
because  cleansed,  'bright'  because  polished  (as  a 
p.  arrow,  Is  492) ;  Ps  731 '  such  as  are  of  c.  heart ' ; 
Job  II4  *  I  am  c.  in  thine  eyes' ;  cf.  Is  5211  *  be  ye 
c.  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  LORD  '  (mri) .    Finally, 
where  the  Heb.  is  zdkhdh  or  z&khak,  'be  c.,'  zcuct 
'c.,'  always  in  a  moral  sense,  Job  1514  'What  is 
man  that  he  should  be  c.  ? ' ;  9^  '  If  I  wash  myself 
with  snow  water,  and  make  my  hands  never  so  c.' ; 
1515  '  the  heavens  are  not  c.  m  his  sight ' ;  2>39 '  I 
am  c.,  without  transgression';  Pr  162  'all  the 
ways  of  a  man  are  c.  in  his  own  eyes.' 

5.  In  Ac  186  'Your  blood  be  upon  your  own 
heads ;  I  am  c.,'  the  sense  is  guiltless,  a  very  rare 
jiicamii£  for  this  word.    Skene  (1609)  says,  'Gif 
lie  l»e  MIM!O  quit,  and  cleane:  all  his  gudes  salbo 
restored  to  him.'    See  under  CLEAR. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CLEAR,  CLEABNESS.— The  orig*  meanings  ol 
these  words  (from  Lat.  clarus)  are  'bright/ 
'brilliant,'  'manifest,'  'famous.*  But  the  Eng. 
words  early  adopted  the  moral  sense  of  'piiro,1 
'guiltless,'  partly  through  the  natural  association 
of  these  ideas,  and  partly  through  confusion  with 
the  native  words  clean,  cleanness.  ±.  Of  the  orig. 
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c.  dayJ;ZecI46<;'"-*:-\  ^:j;i:  -•„•;, bee.'  (liV  <  with 
*,  V1"1*  •*•!  Is  184  'like  a  c.  heat  upon  herbs' 
(n;?,  KV  'like  c.  heat  in  sunshine*);  Rev  221  *c. 
as  crystal'  (XajLwr/rfs,  RV  M-  ^H');  21.11  <c.  as 
crystal  (Kpva-ra\\tfajf) ;  so  -»i, '»  •  tJcJiirv^,*  Ex  2410 

*  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his  c.s  (RV  s  the 
very  heaven  for  c.');  2  Es  221  *let  the  "blind  man 
come  into  the  sight  of  my  c.s  (RV  'gloiy');    (b) 
Brilliance,  Job  li17  *  thine  age  (RV  'thy  life') 
shall   be   clearer   than  the  noonday'  (Dip,   RVm 
'  arise  above ').    Cf.  Wyclif  s  tr.  of  Wis  61S  *  Wisdom 
is  cler'  (Xa/wr/^s,  AV  'glorious,'  RV  'radiant'). 
A  thing  is  bright  often  because  it  is  unspotted, 
whence  the  transition  is  easy  to  moral  spotlessness. 
We  see  the  transition  taking  place  in  Ca  610  f  fair 
as  the  moon,  c.  as  the  sun '  (13) ;  and  Rev  2118 '  tha 
city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto  c.  glass'  (KaOapbs, 
RV  *pure'),     2.  Purity,  innocence,  Ps  514  'that 
thon  ii'Vi-1  -*t  be  .  .  .  c.  when  thou  judgest'  (roj) ; 
On  "2 ^  -1    "  • '  liou  shalt  be  c.  from  my  oath '  (nj?S) ; 
Sus46  *I  am  c.  from  the  blood  of  this  woman* 
(d#<3os)  j  2  Co  711  *  ye  have  approved  yourselves  to 
be  c.  in  this  matter '  (ayj>6$).    In  this  sense  only  is 
the  verb  used,  Ex  347  *  that  will  by  no  means  c.' 
r"  (.  ,_    '"   ]=Nu  1418;   Gn  4416  'how  shall  we  c. 

>,  •  ',  .  (p"n?sn) ;  2  Co  711 '  what  clearing  of  your- 
selves' (airoXoyta,).  And  in  this  sense  there  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  use  of  'clearly,'  Job  33s 

*  my  lips  shall  utter  knowledge  c.'  (in?,  RV '  speak 
sincerely'),  with  which  cf.  Tillotson  (1694),  'Deal 
clearly  and  impartially  with  yourselves.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CLES.YE,  CLEFT,  CLIFE,  CLIFT.— There  are 
two  verbs  *to  cleave'  distinct  in  or«*:in  and  mean- 
ing. (1)  Cleave,  to  split  n-uii«ior,  '/''•;",  cloven. 
(2)  Cleave,  to  adhere,  cling,  cleaved,  cleaved.  But 
the  one  has  affected  the  other  so  as  to  cause  some 
confusion.  Thus  c.  =to  split,  has  also  a  past  ptcp. 
cleft,  Mic  I4  *  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft ' ;  and  c.  = 
to  stick,  has  the  quite  inepilar  past  tense  clave, 
more  common  in  AV  than  any  other  form  of  either 
verb.  Clift,  meaning  a  fissure  or  crevice,  is  a  word 
of  distinct  origin  from  either  verb.  It  occurs  in 
A V  Ex  S322 '  I  will  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock '  ; 
ai\d  Is  575 '  tinder  the  clifts  of  the  rocks.5  In  other 
places  where  it  occurs  in  mod.  edd.  of  AV  it  is 
spelt  cleft  (and  RV  so  spells  it  in  these  passages) 
through  confusion  with  the  verb  cleave,  '  to  split.' 
Thus  Ca  214,  Jer  4916,  Ob8,  Is  2'21  (RV  'caverns'), 
Am  611.  In  Dt  146  'Every  beast  that  parteth  the 
hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two  claws'  (lit. 

*  cleaveth  the  cleft  of  the  two  hoofs '),  the  word 
'cleft*  no  doubt  means  the  division  of  the  hoof, 
but  it  k  formed  diioerly  from  'cleave*  in  imitation 
of  the  J-Iek  (cf.  Lv  IP  npis  yp2>  yfitf),  the  division 
or  toe  of  the  hoof  beir:<r  r»!o;cly  represented  by 
'claws.'    This  woid  'viiu  "  iia->  i»koii  further  con- 
fused with  cliff,  a  steep  face  of  rock;  whence  in 
Job  30s  it  is  spelt  'cliff'  in  mod.  edd.  of  AV  (1611 
'clifts,'    RV  'clefts').      The   word    'cliff'    itself 
occurs  once,  2  Ch  2015  '  they  come  up  by  the  c.  of 
Ziz  (n^p,  RV  c ascent5).  J.  HASTINGS. 

CLEMENT  (KX^s),  a  fellow-labourer  with  St. 
Paul  at  Philippi  (Ph  4s).  It  was  commonly  held 
in  the  early  Church  that  this  C.  is  to  be  identified 
with  Clemens  Romanus,  one  of  the  first  bishops 
of  Rome,  who  wrote  the  well-known  Epistle  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  (ef.  Orig.  In  Joan.  i.  29 ; 
Eus.  HE  iii  4).  But,  though  in  the  absence  of 
fuller  infoimation  it  is  iiii]»p^rble  to  say  for  cer- 
tain, there  are  serious  <'  "ii  iiHos  both  as  to  place 
and  time  in  accepting  this  view.  Thus  we  hear  of 
St.  Paul's  fellow-laboarer  in  connexion  only  with 
Philippi,  while  the  ether  C.  is  associated  with 
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Rome.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  former  can  have 
lived  till  A.D.  110,  that  is,  about  50  years  after  the 
date  of  the  Philippian  Epistle,  and  befoie  which 
date  we  cannot  well  place  the  death  of  the  Rom. 
bishop.  Again,  as  proving  the  commonness  of 
the  name,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Tacitus 
alone  mentions  five  Clements  (Ann.  i.  23,  ii.  39, 
xv.  73  ;  Hist.  i.  86,  iv.  68).  (See  Lightfoot  on 
Ph  4s,  and  detached  note  p.  166 ;  and  the  same 
writer's  ££.  Clement  of  Rome.}  G.  MILLIGAN. 

CLEOPAS  (KXe<5Tras).--Only  Lk  2418 ;  whether  to 
be  identified  with  Clopas  of  Jn  1925  and  Alphseus 
of  Mt  10s  etc.,  see  ALPH^EUS  and  BRETHREN  OF 
THE  LORD. 

CLEOPATRA  (KAe<Hn£rpa,  *--/r.rx  from  a  famous 
father'). —  A  female^  name;  of  'Oiuu  antiquity 
'  \T,f>1"!o("i.  :*.  1.  5  ;  II.  ix.  556),  and  very  common  in 
.ho  r«ii!-!  •-  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidge. 

1.  A   daughter    of   Antiochus   the  Great.     In 
B.C.  193  she  was  married  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
with  the  taxes  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Pal.  as   her 
dowry  (Jerome  ad  Dan.  11" ;  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  iv.  1 ; 
App.  Syr.  5 ;   Liv.  xxxvii.  3 ;   Polyb.  xxviii.  17). 
After  her  husband's  deaf h  she  ruled  with  vigour  as 
regent  for  her  son  until  her  own  death,  in  B.C.  173. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.   She  married  in  B.C.  173  her  own  brother 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (Ad.  Est  II1;,  j.nd  afterwards 
her  second  brother  Ptolemy  Physcon  (Liv.  xlv.  13 ; 
Epit.  59 ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  8).    She  greatly  favoured 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  ii.  5),  and  en- 
couraged Onias  iv.  in  the  erection  of  the  temple 
at  Leontopolis  (Jos.  Ant.  xill.  iii.  2). 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor.   In  B.C.  150  she  was  given  in  marriage  by 
her  father  to  Alexander  Balas  (1  Mac  1057-68 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XIII.  iv.  1).     When  Balas  was  driven  into 
Arabia    she   became    (B.C.    146)    at   her  father's 
bidding  the  wife  of  his  rival,  Demetrius  Nikator 
(1  Mac  II12;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  iv.  7;  Liv.  Epit.  52). 
Whilst    Demetrius   was    detained    in    captivity 
amongst  the  Parthians,  she  married  (B.C.  140)  his 
brother,  Antiochus  Sidetes  (Jos.  Ant.  xill.  vii.  1). 
Sidetes  died  in  B.C.  128;  but  when  Demetrius, 
after  his  restoration,  sought  helg  from  Cleopatra, 
she  refused  to  see  him,  and  !io*--ili!v  iii-tij.ri.UMl  his 
murder  (Jos.  Ant.  Xill.  ix.~3;  oii-iin,  \\.\ix.  1; 
App.  Syr.  68 ;  Liv.  Epit.  60).    Her  son,  Antiochus 
Grypus,  became  king  through  her  influence ;  but, 
being  detected  in  treason,  she  was  compelled  to 
take  poison  in  B.C.  120  (Justin,  xxxix.  2). 

i.  A  native  of  Jenis.,  and  wife  of  Herod  the 
Great  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  i.  3).  She  was  the  mother  of 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Ituraea  (Lk  31). 

R.  W.  Moss. 

CLOKE,  so  in  both  AV  and  RY  instead  of  mod. 
cloak  (Hn  me'il,  .179^  simlah,  etc. ;  IpArwv,  <rroX4 
etc.,  Arab,  jubbeh,  ab&a\  etc.). — The  clok©  was 
the  ordinary  upper  garment  worn  over  the  coat 
(kethdneth}.  The  two  occur  together  in  MtS40,  Lk 
6s9.  The  prominent  meanings  in  these  different 
terms  are  those  of  spaciousness,  length,  ornament, 
<  r.M1!*  'i-  •,,  Hence  they  are  used  to  represent 
«'••  .' •/  ."  general,  and  translated  'apparel/ 
'garment,3  *I:I!IM-II!.>  'uisture/  and  metaphori- 
cally as  the  \  'oKc  of  /on  I  (Is  5917)  or  the  robe  of 
righteousness  (Is  61ia),  In  size  and  material  it 
""  -  : ""  'to  age  and  sex,  the  class  and 
»  wearer :  as  shepherd,  tradesman, 
priest,  prince.  In  shape  it  mignt  be  sewn  up  to 
have  the  burplice  form  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (Ex 
39s8),  or  be  worn  loose  and  open,  like  a  Geneva 
gown  or  Spanish  cloak.  It  was  the  *  garment '  not 
to  be  kept  as  a  forfeited  pledge  (Ex  22^,  Dt  24iS), 
the  *  garment '  of  Joseph  in  Potiphar's  house  (Gn 
3912).  It  is  the  equivalent  of  '  mantle/  *  robe,*  ab 
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the  robe  that  Jonathan  gave  to  David  (1  S  184), 
Saul's  cut  robe  {1  S  244),  Samuel's  robe  (1  S  2814), 
the  '  best  robe9  of  the  parable  (Lk  1522).  The  cloke 
of  2  Ti  418  ((freXfoys)  may  have  beeja  a  light  mantle 
like  a  cashmere  dust-cloak,  in  which  the  books  and 
^r,Tf'«nr'-  •  '  •*  were  wrapped.  The  use  of  cloke  in 
1  111  &  (v/jo^curcs),  1  P  216  (hrt,Kd\vjj,fjui)  is  general  for 
covering,  excuse.  See  DRESS,  under  meiL 

G.  M.  MACKIE. 

CLOPAS  (AV  Cleophas)  is  named  only  in  Jn 
1925  Maptd/A  17  roO  KXwTra.  As  to  his  identity  see 
ALPH^EUS  and  BRETHREN  OF  THE  LORD. 

CLOSE  in  the  sense  of  secret  occurs  Lk  936  '  they 
kept  it  c.,  and  told  no  man'  (fri'm<ra.v3  RV  'they 
held  their  peace1).  Cf.  Pref.  to  1611,  'How^  shall 
they  understand  that  which  is  kept  close  in  an 
unknown  tongue?'  The  'close  places'  of  2  S  2246 
=Ps  IS45  are  castles  or  holds,  places  shut  in  with 
high  walls,  and  so  deemed  safe.  Cf.  More  (1529), 

*  al  close  religious  houses.5  J.  HASTINGS. 

CLOSET  (from  Lat.  claudere,  through  Fr.  closet, 
dim.  of  clos,  'an  enclosed  space'). — Any  private 
apartment,  as  Shaks.  Jul.  C&s.  m.  ii.  134— 

*  But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar ; 
I  found  it  in  has  closet,  'tis  Ms  will  ;* 

Hamlet,  H.  i.  77— 

*  As  I  was  sewing-  in  my  closet. 

The  king's  private  secretary  was  called  'clerk  of 
the  closet.'  Closet  occurs  Jl  216  (n^n  fr.  rr^rr  *to 
cover,'  prob.  of  the  bridal  tent,  used  also'  of  the  bride- 
groom's c.,  Ps  195);  Mt  66,  Lk  123  (RV  'inner 
chamber/  Gr.  ra/i«oj>,  properly  *  a  storeroom,1  as  in 
Lk  1224:  'store-chambers/  says  Plunimer  in  locf) 

*  are  commonly  *Vmer-chambers,  secret  J  ooms,  esp. 
In  the  East,  where  outer  walls  are  so  ^asily  dug 
through').    See  HOUSE.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CLOTH,  CLOTHING.— See  DRESS. 

CLOTHED  UPON  in  2  Co  52  4  has  been  chosen 
to  express  the  force  of  the  M  in  &revdtiojiLat  (only 
here  in  NT),  to  put  on  something  in  addition  to 
what  is  already  on.  In  Jn  217  Peter  *  girt  his  coat 
(&revotiri]$)  about  him/  without  which  he  was 

*  naked,'  that  is,  had  on  only  the  light  under- 
garment, perhaps  only  the  loin  cloth.    See  DRESS. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CLOUD  (1%  'dndn ;  ^0o?). — Much  of  the  precious 
and  beautiful  thought  of  the  Bible  is  written  on 
the  clouds,  and  in  the  sky  of  Syria  this  writing  of 
r«  ?ij.rioii-  -ynilioli-ri  J.M  I  r^^i  !  I'jic'ii'isr  i->  «':•>  i<i,<i- 
jibli.  !o  •  lay;i>tliCi,i'-ri!;>lioi'is-f  n^'M^'i.  0*1  A—yjiin 
Iriok  or  IVyi.ihu  prvir.o.  ITou^.  i  !i-»  1I-*V,»\\^ 
had  various  names  for  clouds,  it  is  probable  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  weather,  like  that  of  the 
modern  Syrians,  was  confined  to  such  general  and 
obvious  i,oi nts  n>  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the 
deeper  flame  of  the  evening  sky.  This  indifference 
is  partly  due  to  the  uniformity  of  the  climate,  with 
its  recognized  season  of  j  nmfnll  from  Oct.  to  April, 
and  of  sunshine  from  MJIV  lo  SOJ-T  Forecasting 
the  changes  of  the  weather  would  also  be  difficult 
on  account  of  their  suddenness  in  that  narrow 
land  of  mountains  and  valleys,  with  a  desert  on 
one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  Except  to  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  the  husbandmen  at  the 
tune^of  sowing,  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  of 
^-o-V  •_  matter  of  small  importance.  Further, 
{'io  V»  •  t  who  generally  preserve  most  of  the 
ancient  piety  of  the  land,  disapprove  of  criticising 
the  weather,  as  savouring  of  irreverence.  Any 
pointed  reference  to  the  weather  or  inquiry  about 
it  usually  finds  a  Syrian  surprised  and  unprepared 
for  rcTTuncr.t,  a^  ii  i^  a  matter  out  of  the  usual 
V.*.  i-aiiiiat  .on*. 


Such  attention  to  the  clouds  is  in  fact  not  held 
in  high  repute  :  as  the  Arab  proverb  says,  *  The 
man  who  will  not  work  becomes  an  a-i  i  closer.' 

I.  CLOUDS  AS  AN  INDICATION  OF  KAIN. — 1.  'A 
cloud  rising  in  the   West'  (Lk   1254).— The  rainy 
quarters  are  W.  and  S.W.     Hence  Gehazi  was 
told  (1  K  IS44)  to  look  toward  the  sea  for  the  fiist 
sign  of  rain.     He  saw  what  is  still  often  seen  at 
the  end  of  Sept.,  when  the  dry  summer  season  is 
about  to  end  in  the  early  rain,  namely,  a  small 
cloud  of  cool  ashy-grey  colour  rising   over   the 
glittering  horizon.    It  is  the  first  token  that  a 
strong  steady  S.W.  wind  has  set  in,  and  will  carry 
everything  before  it.     In  a  few  hours  the  sky 
becomes  a  course  of  swiftly  moving  black  clouds, 
which  congregate  in  dense  masses  on  the  mount- 
ains, and  before  long  the  storm  breaks  with  a 

frand  prelude  of    thunder   peals    and    incessant 
ashes  o'  T'  "  '   '  -     2.  *  Clouds  of  the  latter  rain9 
(Pr  1615}.    *      i      ,  le  king's  favour.    This  refers  to 
t1    1B  1  '   '        •••,*.:     '       n  '     ".  These  do  not 
t  ;    ••  •          ,  which  depend 

on  the  more  "continuous  winter  rains,  but  they  re- 
fresh the  ripening  fields  of  barley  and  wheat,  delay- 
ing the  harvest,  and  causing  the  ears  to  mature  into 
a  heavier  crop  in  May  and  June.  3.  '  Clouds  of  dew 
in  the  heat  of  harvest'  (Is  184). — The  season  is 
here  the  autumn  harvest  of  fruits,  when  unusual 
moisture  in  the  sky,  or  a  wandering  shower,  is  an 
unwelcome  phenomenon,  causing  withering  heat  in 
the  vineyards  and  feverish  symptoms  among  the 
people  (see,  however,  Del.  ad  loc.).  4.  'ffeat  by  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud9  (Is  255}. — This  is  most  likely^an 
allusion  to  the  prostrating  wind  from  the  Syrian 
desert,  S.  and  S.E.,  which  covers  the  sky  with  hot 
sand-clouds  (Sirocco,  from  Arab,  shirk,  East).  It 
is  this  that  gives  the  £sky  of  brass'  (Dt  2823),  and 
the  '  cloud  without  water 3  (Jude  v.12). 

II.  CLOUDS  AS  A  SYMBOL  OF  THE  TRANSITORY. 
—It  is  a  common  phenomenon  of  the  Syrian  sky  to 
see  a  cloud,  borne  eastward  by  the  sea-breeze, 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  dissolve  as  it  encounters 
the  hot  dry  air  of  the  inland  district.    The  cloud 
is  something  that  melts  and  leaves  no  vestige  of 
its  existence.    The  artistic  appreciation  of  land- 
scape did  not  exist  in  ancient  times :  the  thought 
had  not  been  expressed  that  the  floating  clouds 
can  lend  their  state  and  grace  of  motion  to  those 
who  live  in  communion  with  them.    The  eye  was 
occupied    with   moral   issues*      Thus   the   cloud 
becomes  a  text  on  lifejs  brevity  (Job  79).    Such  was 
prosperity  (Job  3016).    In  the  same  way,  it  repre- 
sents the  deep  reality  of   forgiveness    (Is   4422). 
Such  evanescence  is  the  special  peculiarity  of  th& 
morning  cloud,  which  appears  at  sunrise  in  the 
valleys  and  melts  away  an  hour  afterwards.     It 
was  the  moral  emblem  and  historical  epitome  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah  (Hos  64).      Its   companions 
were  the  chaff  of  the  threshing-floor  and  the  smoke 
of  the  chimney  (Hos  13s). 

III.  CLOUDS  AS  A  COVERING.  —  In  this  con- 
nexion the  manning  passes  from  the  screening  of 
the  sun's  T«yb  (L>k  ;>2"i,  to  imply  shadow,  obscurity, 
and  oblivion.    Job  prays  that  a  cloud  may  rest 
upon  the  day  of  his  birth  (Job  S5).    Again  (Job  389) 
we  hnrc  tlm  rnjijcstio  metaphor  of  the  cloud  as  the 
•s-wjUitJ  I  ing-clothes  of  the  new-born  world.      The 
union  of  power  and  humility  in  the  king,  *when 
mercy  seasons  justice,*  is  likened  to  the  bright 
benediction  of  a  morning  without  clouds  in  spring* 
time  (2  S  234). 

IV.  CLOITDS  AS  THE  DWELLING-PLACE  OF  TH* 
ETERNAL. — The  highest  stratum  of  cloud-imjigeiy 
was  reached  when,  in  addition  to  what  was  ineiciy 
high  and  wondeiful  and  mysterious  in   nature, 
clouds  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  means  of  revela- 
tion the  vesture  of  the  divine  presence,  and  the 
vehicle  of  the  divine  purpose.    'The  bow  in  the 
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cloud  '  (Gn  914)  was  so  far  in  the  line  of  the  old 
astrology,  which  saw  a  divine  meaning  in  the 
heavens.  The  cloud  (*dndn)  seems  here  to  mean 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sky  :  hence  me'dnen,  sooth- 
sayer; cf.  Arab,  faldk  *sky,'/aMa  *  astrologer.' 
"""'  •  .  *  J  "  ^  '  "  '  '  e  cloud  often  appears  as  the 
•  •  i  God's  presence,  power,  and 

ni  o.  uctiop.  He  keeps  the  rain-clouds  suspended  (Job 
:2(\*)  lie  numbers,  balances,  commands  them,  and 
has  a  purpose  in  their  mysterious  spreadings  and 
motions  (Job  3629  3716  38*,  Ps  782S).  The  cloud  of 
His  presence  settled  upon  the  mount,  and  left  there 
the  light  of  His  commandments.  In  this  form 
His  presence  crowned  the  preparations  of  the 
sanctuary^,  rested  upon  it  when  it  rested,  led  its 
marches  in  the  wilderness,  and  reappeared  in  the 
completed  temple  (Ex  1321  4034,  1  K  810}.  Clouds 
are  the  chariot  of  God  (Ps  104s,  Is  19\  Ezk  104), 
and  the  dust  of  His  feet  (Nah  I3).  The  same 
«»"!liloMioFif|fpm»*  {«!  li^-H.  partial  knowledge,  and 
hidden  glory  appears  in  JN  i',  where  a  cloud  closes 
the  story  of  the  Incarnation  (Ac  I9),  and  clouds  are 
the  heralds  of  the  Second  Advent  (Rev  I7).  See 
also  PILLAB.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

CLOUT  —  As  subst.  Jer  3811-  »  <  So  Ebed-melech 
took  thence  old  cast  clouts  and  old  rotten  rags, 
and  ,  .  .  said  unto  Jeremiah,  Put  now  these  old 
cast  clouts  and  rotten  rags  under  thine  armholes 
under  the  cords.'  As  vb.  Jos  95  'old  shoes  and 
clouted  upon  their  feet'  (Amer.  EV  'patched'}. 
Cf  .  JShaks.  2  Henry  VI.  IV.  ii.  195— 

*  Spare  none  but  such,  as  go  in  clouted  shoon  ;• 

and  Latimer,  Serm.  p.  110,  'Paul  yea,  and  Peter 
too,  had  more  skill  in  mending  an  old  net,  and  in 
clouting  an  old  tent,  than  to  teach  lawyers  what 
diligence  they  should  use  in  the  expedition  of 
matters.'  The  word  is  Celtic,  and  came  in  early, 
b'lt  Wyclif,  in  Jos  95,  has  '  sowid  with  patchis.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CLUB  (Job  4129  RV).—  The  'club'  was  a  common 
weapon  among  shepherds.  See  HAND-STAVES  and 
also  under  DABT  (Heb.  shebhet). 

The  rod,  sceptre,  or  club  of  iron  (shebhet 
barzel,  Ps  29)  was  carried  by  kings,  as  seen  in  the 
Assyr.  reliefs  in  the  Kouyunjik  Gallery,  B.M., 
esp.  the  figure  of  Assur-na?ir-pal.  Cf  .  Is  105  '  Ho 
Assyrian,  the  rod  (shebhet)  of  mine  anger.' 

W.  E.  BABNES. 

CNIDUS  (KvtSos),  &  city  of  Caria,  a  Dorian 
colony,  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow 
ponin^i  la  which  juts  far  put  towards  the  W.  into 
tho  -I'jioan  Sea.  In  this  situation  it  was  the 
dividing  point  between  the  western  and  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Hence  a  coasting  voyage 
westward  along  the  southern,  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
came  to  an  end  off  C.  ;  and  from  thence  the  ship 
had  to  begin  a  new  period  and  method  in  its  course 
towards  Home  (Ac  277).  The  city  was  situated 
partly  o's  '  .....  r.  partly  on  a  small  island 
off  the  i  'i  •  •  «•"  :••  south  side;  the  island 
was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway 
in  ancient  times,  and  is  now  joined  to  it  by  a  sandy 
isthmus.  There  were  two  excellent  harbours  at 
C.,  one  of  which  could  be  closed  by  a  chain.  Like 
Chios  (which  see),  C*  had  the  rank  of  a  free  city. 
It  contained  Jewish  inhabitants  as  early  as  the 
2nd  cent.  (1  Mac  1523  $  see  CARIA,  DELOS). 

io'i,  77">'    t,f  /),"„*(  ot>.  at  Halicarnassus, 
auM  arui  DL^C(^  it,  the  Levant,  supersedes 

.  \v.  M.  RAMSAY. 
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COAL  (rAna,  ngs,  nssn,  ^1,  "rtntf  ?  Artpaf, 
—  The  variety,  esp.  in  OT,  of  the  words  rendered 
'  coal  *  in  AV  makes  it  advisable  to  consider  them 
separately,  first  of  all.  For  philological  details  the 
lexicons  must  be  consulted. 


i.  Gaheleth  (LXX  uniformly  &vffpa%,  Vulg.  prunat 
carbo,  scintilla)  is  the  most  frequently  used,  occur 
ring  seventeen  times.  It  design?  •  •  fuel, 

live  embers,  and  is  sometimes  full 

cxpi  o^ons  (  coals  of  fire/  or  f  burning  coals  of  fire.* 
Its  special  meaning  is  well  seen  in  Pr  2621  (RV 
embers),  where  it  evidently  denotes  burning,  as 
contrasted  with  fresh  unburnt  fuel  (see  Peham 
below).  In  Pr  628,  Is  4419  4714,  Ezk  2411  it  is  used 
of  a  fire  in  reference  to  such  ordinary  etiects  as 
burning,  baking,  warming,  boiling.  In  2  S  147  it 
describes  figuratively  the  life  of  a  family  as 
embodied  in  the  last  surviving  member  of  its  line 
(Vulg.  scintilla).  In  2  S  229-  1S  and  the  parallel  Ps 
188-12,  and  also  in  Ezk  I13  102  *  coals  of  fire'  are 
associated  with  the  manifestation  of  God,  the 
reference  being  to  lightning,  or  to  the  elemental 
fires  from  which  lightning  is  supposed  to  proceed. 
Gaheleth  occurs  in  Job  41al  in  a  metaphor  (similar 
to  that  in  Ps  18  above)  descriptive  of  the  fiery 
breath  of  leviathan.  In  Ps  1204  we  find  *  coals  of 
broom9  (orn,  genista  monosperma,  not  JlJNlPEE, 
which  see)  used  to  denote  either  the  punishment  of 
thefalse  Ir-n^  .-.'-  •*  K»  i  \  or  its  devouring  character, 
the  embt1  -  o"  i  '•  ••  }i!.',nr  in  question  being  known 
to  retain  their  heat  for  a  specially  long  time.  In 
Ps  14010  '  coals  of  fire  '  form  one  of  the  punishments 
of  the  wicked,  as  also  in  the  famous  figure  of 
retribution  by  kindness  in  Pr  2522,  repeated  in  NT 
Ro  12». 


. 

occurs  "'•«  ,»,  i"  ',  •  ,',  ,  i  In  the  passage 
referred  to  above  (l?r  2621)  it  clearly  means  unburnt 
coals  put  on  live  embers.  In  Is  4412  5416,  however, 
the  reference  is  to  the  live  coals  used  in  smiths3 
work.  In  Ps  II6,  if  the  conjectural  reading  ^pns 
(for  crns)  be  correct,  we  have*  coals  of  fire'  (so 
AVm)  rained  on  the  wicked,  along  with  brimstone, 
instead  of  the  less  congruous  *  snares,  fire,'  etc. 

3.  Rizpah  is  found  twice,  in  the  phrases  *  a  cake 
baken  on  the  coals  *  (i  K  19s),  and  '  a  live  coal  .  .  . 
from  off  the  altar'  (Is  66).    It  is  probable  that  in 
both  cases  the  word  means  a  hot  stone  (RVm).    In 
the  latter,  LXX  has  &v6pa£  and  Vulg.  calculus,  while 
in  the  former  bothVSS  are  less  literal  (LXX  &YKpv<pta,s 
tiKvpdTys,  Vulg.  subdnericius  pams),  with  a  general 
allusion  to  the  process  of  BAKING  (which  see). 

4.  JResheph  is  twice  rendered  '  coal  *  in  AV,  Ca  88 
(LXX  vcpiirrepw,  Vulg.  lampas,  RV  '  flash  ')»  Hab35 
(LXX  omits  the  subject  in  clause  b,  Vulg.  diabolust 
AVm  *  burning  diseases,'  RV  *  fiery  bolts  ').    The 
word  occurs  elsewhere  in  OT  (Dt  32s*,  Job  57,  Ps 
76s  784S),  and  means  *  a  pointed,  darting  flame.'    In 
Dt  and  Hab  it  seems  to  denote  *  the  fiery  bolts  by 
which  J"  was  imagined  to  produce  pestilence  or 
fever'   (Driver).      In    connexion  with  this   it  is 
suggestive  that  Resheph  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  Phoen.  fire-god.     TSe  is  referred  to  as  an 
Asiatic  deity  in  inscriptions  found  in  Egypt  and 
elsewhere,   particularly  in  certain  bilingual  (Gr. 
and  Phoan.)  ones  in  Cyprus,  where  he  is  identified 
with  Apollo,    (For  this  point  «ee  the  note  in  Driver, 
Deut.  pp.  367,  368,  and  the  authorities  there  given.) 

5.  Shehor  is  tr.    'coal'  in  La  48.    The  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  is  '  blackness  '  (RVm). 

6.  &v0pa%  (tr.  'carbuncle*  To  1314,  Sir  325)  means 
*  coal  '  in  Sir  810  (fodpaicas  d/AaprojAoi/),  Ro  1220  (from 
Pr  2522).     dvBpaKLd  is  found  in  Sir  II82,  4  Mac  920, 
Jn  1818  21». 

*  Coal  '  therefore  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  correct 
rendering  only  of  qikeleth  andpehfim  and  their 
Gr.  equivalents  Gaheleth  may  denote  the  glowing 
embers  of  any  kind  of  fuel  (wood,  bones,  etc.,  Ezk 
2411),  but  by  it  and  pefiam,  apart  from  their  poetic 
and  fijrurniivc  u-e,  we  are  generally  to  understand 
charcoal,  \tJnch  is  a  common  article  of  fuel  in  the 
E.,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  forests  of 
Pal.,  as  well  as  those  of  other  districts,  are  rapidly 
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^:  =  "*L  :  •  r :'  »-.     The  subject  of  fuel  will  "be  more 
fully  dealt,  with  under  FIRE. 

True  mineral  coal  has  not  been  found  in  Pal. 
proper,  whe  c  i1  ,  ,'•.,)"•>."<  1  formation  as  a  whole 
is  recent,  'j  •!•'  o-  0,0;  ,[  >  carboniferous  period,  if 
they  Desist,  are  not  near  the  surface.  Two  strata 
of  this  age,  however,  have  been  icco^rilzril.  They 
are  those  known  as  the  Desert  Sandsione  and  the 
Wady  Nasb  limestone,  but  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  any  coal.  Coal  of  an  inferior  quality 
has  been  found  at  Sidon,  and  coal-mining  "was  also 
carried  on  for  a  time  in  Lebanon,  but  was  abandoned 
after  some  12,000  tons  had  been  extracted  (Conder, 
Tent  Work  in  Pal.  ii.  326.  For  '•  •.  '  -  -  f  Pal. 
see  Hull,  Survey  of  W.  Pal.  and  ,  •  there 

mentioned,  pp.  5,  6),  JAMES  PATKICK. 

COAST  (Lat.  costa,  rib,  side)  is  now  confined  to 
the  sea-shore,  but  formerly  was  used  of  the  side  of 
any  person,  place,  or  thing,  and  in  AV  is  freq. 
used  lur  the  border  or  %  .  "  "  any  place, 

inland  or  other.     Tin.  .     •   '          ...  sent 

forth,  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof.' 

*  Tt  would  be  unreasonable/  s;  \  -,  V  "*.i "  '  *•  (On  a  Fresh  JRe- 
viswnP,  p.  194),  **o  expect  the      :_    -•    • .  i :  -  to  understand 
that  when  St.  Paul  passes  "ihroug-n  uie  upver  coasts"  (roe, 
uYttrtfHxa  u,ipn)  on  his  way  to  Ephesus  (Ac  191},  he  does  in  fact 
traverse  the  high  land  which  lies  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
1  "•  '•         "  "       "       "     •     "-  of  our  Lo"l  .i.-"i..n's- "  i-  c 

•  -  .     '.          •    •             "          ,  »Ik73i),  he  naii  -JL!:\  \\  u\d 
of  the  sea-board,  knowing-  these_  to  be  maritime  cities,  whereas 
the  word  in  01                 •          "-"**•              '     •  ".        '  \ 
other  for  opiec,  •    ,       •  .   <  .     •          •     

the  eastern  tin  •          .          i  ,  •  ^  •  •- 

hai*  ,V-'  1  -  i  >'    -'  c?  -  <  :  ,  >i     c'  TV,  may  be  utterly 

?.»—'i  -.  :  !  •  1 1"  .1       „  .tl    r..Li.-«.  :a  -  .  i  •  i»i  "  upon  the  zz** 

soasfc*  (Mt  4i8>.'  j.  EASTIKSS. 

C01T  (n^h?  Jcgthdneth,  %vr<fo),  made  of  cotton, 
linen,  fine  wool,  and  probably  silk.  The  garden* 
of  home-life  and  ordinary  work,  worn  under  the 
cloak  and  over  the  undershirt,  or  sheet  (p9),  and 
sometimes  instead  of  it,  drawn  tightly  round  the 
waist  by  belt  or  girdle,  in  shape  Hko  .1  dic^inp- 
gown  or  cassock  (see  DRESS,  under  J:"fJf',nef/'\  Tt 
is  the  coat  of  Joseph  (Gn  37s),  of  the  priests  (Ex 
284,  Lv  813),  of  women's  dress  (Ca  58),  of  Christ  (Jn 
1923),  of  the  disciples  (Mt  540,  Lk  d»).  Coat  is 
translated  '  garment '  in  2  S  1318- 19,  Ezr  289,  Neh 
770,  Jude  *  ;  '  clothes'  in  Mk  1463 ;  '  robe '  in  Is  2221. 
The  coat  of  1  S  2199  the  annual  present  to  Samuel, 
was  a  woollen  cloak  (m&ti) ;  that  of  Jn  217,  fisher's  c. 
(&rep8tin]s)9  would  be  a  large  cloak  for  covering  in 
public  and  protection  at  night,  the  fisherman 
merely  wearing  a  large  apron  or  waist-cloth  when 
busy  with  the  net.  The  coat  of  Dn  321,  RV  hosen 
C?31P,  Arab,  sirw&l],  was  the  skirt-trousers  of 
Persian  costume. 

Coat  of  Mail. — See  BRIGANDINE  and  BREAST- 
PLATE. G.  M.  MACKIE. 

COCK  (£X&rwp,  alector,  gallus), — The  domestic 
fowl  may  be  the  bird  mentioned  1  K  4s3,  n^jng  bar- 
burim,  and  translated  in  AT  and  I£V  fatted  fowls. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Solomon,  who  had  com- 
merce with  the  f,:r  T1.,  r.':<:  i-r^»  :^\  ;•(  wo-  ks  and 
apes  from  Ophir  n  I\  !»-,•••  i  'i  I»'/olir.»i';/n  bam- 
yard  fowls  from  i1 1- >  *,•!•!•.•  •  ••  *•,!<;•>.  'L!J  k  original 
stock  of  these  fowls  i*  UM  jilly^uppos-ed  fol-c1  n^Lvi- 
ous  in  farther  India  aiul  C:iirui  Gift  us  fj,y  ;  '  ;/',•>•, 
of  Malacca,  seems  to  be  the  feral  state  of  some  of 
tlie^  larger  tame  breeds,  and  G.  banfciva,  of  Java, 
which  is  regarded  by  many  as  specifically  the  same 
as  G.  ferrugineus,  the  jungle  fowl,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  parent  of  our  ordinary  poultry.  In  India, 
poultry  have  been  domesticated  from  the  earliest 
times.  But  no  representation  of  them  is  found 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Pindar  mentions  the  | 
cock,  and  Homer  names  a  man  'AAe/crwp,  the  word  i 


for  a  cock.  Aristophanes  calls  it  a  Persian  bird. 
It  may  have  been  introduced  into  Pal.  before  it  came 
to  Greece.  Nevertheless,  unless  in  this  doubtful 
passage,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  OT.  Commen- 
tators have  tried  various  other  renderings  of. 
barburim,  as  swans,  guinea  fowls,  geese,  capons, 
said  fatted  fish.  But  these  are  pure  conjectures. 

The  Romans  were  very  much  given  to  raising 
fowls,  both  for  food  and  for  cock-  11^1  t-i-^.  The 
Mishna  states  that  cocks  were  not  allowed  in 
Jerus.,  for  fear  of  polluting  the  holy  things. 
But  there  is  rabbinic  evidence  that  the  Jews  kept 
fowls.  The  Bomans  and  other  foreigners  also  kept 
them. 

The  cock  is  mentioned  in  NT  in  connexion  with 
Peter's  denial  of  Christ  (Mt  2G34-74  etc.).  Cock- 
crowing  (Mk  1333)  refers  to  the  habit  of  crowing 
before  the  dawn.  This  is  the  second  cock-crowing 
(Mk  1480),  the  first  being  at  m.uiuylil,  but  less 
certain  or  less  heard  than  the  second.  Hence  the 
other  evangelists  speak  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
without  specifying  that  it  was  to  be  a  second  one 
(Mt  26s4,  Lk"22w,  Jn  1388).  In  point  of  fact, 
cocks  crow  somewhat  I;i<  jiiV"!y  at  intervals  in 
the  night.  The  hen  is  alluded  to  (Lk  1384)  with 
reference  to  her  motherly  care  of  ^  her  brood,  with 
which  the  Saviour  compares  his  solicitude  for 
Jerusalem.  G.  E.  POST. 

COCKATRICE.—  -See  SERPENT. 

COCK-GROWING  (dXewo/>o0«p/a,  Mk  13s5).—  See 
COCK,  TIME. 

COCKEK.—  Sir  309  'C.  thy  child,  and  he  shall 
make  thee  afraid,'  that  is  *  pamper'  (Gr.  nffijvfa, 
nurse,  suckle).  Cf  .  Shaks.  King  John  v.  i.  70  — 

*  Shall  a  beardless  boy,  * 

A  cocker"d  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields  ?  '  * 

and  Hull  (1611)  *No  creatures  more  cocker  theii 
young  than  the  Asse  and  the  Ape.*  The  word  is 
not  found  earlier  than  the  15th  cent.  Its  origin  ia 
obscure.  J.  HASTINGS. 


COCKLE  (n^N$  bo'shdh,'  p&ros,  spina).^  The  last 
word  of  the  second  member  of  a  parallelism  (Job 
3140),  'instead  of  wheat  let  IhMlesgiow,  and  intend 
of  barley,  cockle.'  The  sijrnifioaiibn  of  the  purnll"! 
word  nin  hdah  is  general,  brier  or  brvmhh.  rii-jic- 
fore  this  word  should  be  general.  And  as  the  first 
is  harmful,  the  second  should  be  the  same.  The 
root  of  the  word  is  08?='  stink,'  hence  the 
marginal  i.^-kmt'-.  A.V  stinking  weeds,  KV 
noisome  we  /»•,  -,i  *  "hi1  case  "well.  There  is  no 
want  of  such  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  are  a 
number  of  ill-smelling  goose  weeds,  Solamim  nig- 
rum,  L.,  Datura  Stramonium,  L.  (the  stink-weed  pox 
excellence),  D.  Metel,  L.,  and  several  fetid  arums, 
and  henbane^  and  mandrake.  Neglected  fields  are 
overrun  by  the  host  of  thorny  and  unsavoury  weeds 
which  afflict  the  farmer  in  all  parts  of  Pal.  and 
Syria.  Some  have  thought  that  bcfshah  means 
ergot  or  smut  or  bunt,  and  others  tares.  There  is, 
however,  no  ground  for  this, 

A  word  from  the  same  root,  Q^K?  b&dsMm 
(Is  52-4),  is  tr.  in  AV  and  BV  wild  grapes. 
The  context  and  the  etymology  are  against  this 
rendering.  The  terrible  judgment  pronounced 
against  the  vineyard  (  vv."  ^  :  •  •  V  ''  <*'  1  1  1  u  n  '  s  J  i  r  the 
product  were  simply  inferior.  The  contrast  must 
V  r>  *hfii-»  r-  "•!  v.*_between  judgment  and 
'  ••V'"'.,,.  ,  ,  ..  i.)  righteousness  and  the  cry  of 
if  '  '/'>|"  -vw/.  ^Ve  should  therefore  look  for  some 
il!  ^rn-'ii!^  fruit,  having  some  resemblance  to  a 
grape,  and  occurring  in  vineyards.  Such  plants 
are  Solanum  nigrum,  L.,  and  its  congeners  S. 
minvitum,  Berb.,  and  S.  mllosum,  Lam  ,  called  in 
Aral),  'inab-edh-dhib,  wolfs  grapes.  They  are  of 
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a  heavy  narcotic  odour,  and  poisonous,  and  grow 
commonly  in  the  vineyards.  Celsius  supposes 
aconite ;  but  the  latter  is  not  found  south  of  Amanus, 
and  hence  would  not  be  known  to  the  readers  of 
Isaiah.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  regard  b&tisMm  as 
stinking  fruits  in  general,  and  bo'shdh  •»-  sf'ntitiy 
weeds.  G.  .0.  -•*()?  .  " 

CODEX.— See  K,  A,  B,  C,  D  ;  also  TEXT. 

CCELE-SYRIA  ("KoiXrj  Supfo,  'hollow  Syria')  was 
the  name  given  under  the  Seleucids  to  the  valley 
between  the  Lebanons  (Polyb.  i.  3;  Dionysius, 
Perteg.  899,  900),  and  this  rest-'-"-"1  -  ,"  is 
retained  in  1  Es  448.  The  same  •  ars 

in  Am  I5,  where,  however,  '  the  valley  of  Xven ' 
(which  see)  cannot  be  ,---A'*  '  ^  tified  with 
Ccele-Syria.  'The  valle;  •  •  '  '  (Jos  II17 

127)  denotes  the  same  district.  Strabo  (xvi.  2) 
confines  the  term  to  this  valley  in  describing  the 
boundaries  of  the  separate  parts  of  Syria ;  but  he 
also  uses  it  more  widely  as  covering  the  whole  of 
p^DTcns  or  *  Syria  of  Damascus/  Theophrastus, 
too  (Hist,  plant,  ii.  6.  2 ;  see  also  ii.  6.  8),  extends 
the  name  to  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Jordan,  and 
in  ii.  6.  5  to  the  '.'\-  '  "of  the  Red  Sea. 

Under  the  later  ^      'most  loses  gepgr, 

limitations  altogether,  and  becomes  a  convenient 
came  for  a  political  division  of  the  empire,  the 
central  valley  always  being  included,  but  the 
boundaries  being  extended  or  contracted  with 
every  change  in  the  relative  influence  of  the  local 
governors.  For  some  time  Phoenicia  and  Ccele- 
Syria  include  between  them  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Seleucid  kingdom,  and  the 
latter  term  covers  the  entire  district  E.  and  S.  of 
Lebanon.  The  term  is  so  used  in  1  Es  217-  **  ^  G29 
71  867,  2  Mac  35  44  8s  1011 ;  and  the  relaticn  between 
the  two  provinces  is  so  close  that  a  single  governor 
ponrrnlly  suffices  for  both.  In  1  Mac  1069  the 
sculomf'Tii  of  Jewish  affairs  is  entrusted  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  the  governor  of  Ccele-Syria, 
and  in  2  Mac  38* 9  Jerus.  is  expressly  represented 
as  within  that  province.  In  later  times  Jos.  (Ant. 
xrv.  iv.  5)  wrote  of  the  province  as  « •, :  <  c  Is'1 ;  from 
the  Euphrates  to  Egypt;  andwitj::i  .1  i.<  :i-  the 
Phil,  coast  towns  of  Raphia  (Jos.  Wars,  iv.  xi.  5  5 
Polyb.  v.  80)  and  Joppa  (Diodor.  xix.  59).  But  he 
\  "  "  •  p  -  •  the  term  to  the  districts  E.  of  the 
.  Moab  and  Ammon  (Ant.  I.  xi.  5 ; 
i  i  idmittiii,  ^  .  ":•••»"•  (Bethshan) 

because  of  its  connexion  '  ,  '  . ',  apolis  (Ant. 
XIII.  xiii.  2).  He  mentions  also  specifically  Gadara 
(Ant.  XIII.  xiii.  3)  as  in  the  province,  whilst  the 
evidence  of  coins  places  within  it  also  the  neigh- 
l".1. 'In"  'ovn-of  \~, "::  i  •  "  TY'i -7i '!•"'",  Kabbah); 
iu:>.  ^  •  : 'ii  ii  <•"  II.,  /!!•!;•  in  a»,i  -  )'  .sn,  Gerasa, 
and  Philoteria  (Polyb.  v.  70).  Strictly,  therefore, 
the  term  does  ix>t  eover  Judaea  and  Samaria,  but 
was  made  to  do  so  when  it  was  wished  to  assert  or 
enforce  Syrian  claims  to  those  districts.  In  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  iv.  1-4,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetcs, 
the  fiscal  system  and  prob.  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  C.  are  distinct  from  those  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria.  In  the  civil  wars  between  the  sons  of 
Antiochus  Grypus  (B.C.  95-83),  C.,  with  Damascus 
prob.  as  its  capital,  was  the  name  of  a  trans- 
Jordanic  kingdom,  separate  from  that  of  Syria 
proper.  In  B.C.  47  Herod  was  appointed  by  Sextus 
Csesar  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  ix.  5 ;  Wars,  I,  x.  8),  and 
again  by  Cassius  in  B.C.  43  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV".  xi.  4 ; 
Wars,  I.  xi.  4),  military  governor  of  C. ;  but  on 
neither  of  these  occasions  did  his  appointment 
cany  the  exercise  of  any  authority  within  Judaea. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

GOFFER  occurs  only  in  1 S  68- u- 16,  and  the  Heb. 
term  (trm,  LXX  6^/jut),  of  which  it  is  the  tr11,  is  also 
found  nowhere  else.  From  the  fact  that  in  the 


r*,<;\T  t  ;i-  -<','„(.»-  the  word  has  the  article,  some  have 
•"•  0"-  si  •::.  Jin  *argdz  was  an  appendage  to  every 
cart  (*(%ghdlah),  but  this  is  not  necessary  (Driver, 
Heb.  Text  of  Sam.  p.  43  f.).  The  'argdz  appears  to 
have  been  a  small  chest  which  contained  (?)  the 
golden  figures  sent  by  the  Philistines  as  a  guilt* 
offering.  (Cf.,  however,  the  LXX,  and  see  Well- 
hausen  and  Budde  on.  the  text  of  the  UL--a;ro  } 

J.  A.  S>Lr-UiE. 

COFFIN.—  See  BURIAL. 

COGITATION  (T)n  728,  Wis  1210,  Sir  175).—  Not 
the  action  of  thinking,  but  the  thought  itself.  Cf  . 
Hobbes  1628)  *  Being  terrified  with  the  cogitation, 
that  not  any  of  those  which  had  been  formerly 
sent  had  ever  returned.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

COIN.—  See  MONEY. 

COL-HOZEH  (njrri?  'seeing  all').—  A  Jndahite 
in  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh  315  II6). 

COLIUS  (A  Kc6\ios,  B  Kwos),  I  Es  Q28.—  See 
CALITAS,  KELAIAH. 


COLLAR.—  1.  The  collars  of  Jg  S26  (rrtrsj)  are 
golden  ear-drops,  RV  pendants.  2,  The  ref.  in 
Job  SO15  is  to  the  collar-band  (n$)  of  the  under- 
garment or  coat  (kttthdneth).  In  v.17  the  symptoms 
of  high  fever  ar^  pieiced  bones  and  gnawing  pains  ; 
hence  in  v.18  the  complaint  that  his  large  outer- 
garment  or  cloak  (wz1?),  in  which  he  vainly  tried  to 
sleep,  had  become  so  completely  soaked  through 
with  the  fever-sweats  that  it  clung  around  him  like 
the  collar  of  his  coat.  It  is  frequently  assumed 
that  the  reference  is  to  Job's  emaciated  condition, 
which  causes  his  outer  garment  to  cling  to  him 
like  the  neck  of  the  close-fitting  inner  tunic. 
Davidson  suggests  that  the  idea  may  be  that 
through  Job's  writhing  under  his  pains  Ms  clothes 
are  twisted  tightly  about  him.  pillmann  finds  a 
reference  to  the  unnatural  swelling  of  Job's  body 
by  elephantiasis,  till  Ma  garment  becomes  tight 
like  a  collar.  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

COLLECTION  occurs  in  AV  of  2  Ch  246«  »  as  tt» 

of  JIN^D  (mas'dth),  and  in  1  Co  161  as  tr11  of  \oyla 
(logia,  a  dx'.  Xey.)  [all].  In  OT  the  reference  is  to 
the  tax  prescribed  in  Ex  3012-  1S  (P),  and  RT  more 
suitably  tr8  'tax.J  The  NT  reference  is  to  the 
collection  made  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Gentile  Churches 
for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  RV  retaina  the  word 
and  also  substitutes  *  collections  '  in  v.8  for  AV 
*  gatherings  '  (where  the  same  Gr.  word  occurs  in 
the  plur.  Xoytau).  See  COMMUNION  3,  TRIBUTE- 
MONEY.  J.  A.  SELBIK. 


COLLEGE  (,WD  ;  LXX  2  K  2214  fuurevd  j  2  Ch 
S422  paacravaL  ;  Zej)h  I10  fab  TT??  Sevrtpas  j  Vulg. 
in  secunda).  —  This  word  properly  denotes  the 
c  second  quarter'  of  the  city;  Rv  'the  second 
.•:•,;,  i  i  <  -,'  m.  *  Heb.  Mishneh  '—  comp.  AYm  *  in 
!•<»  <'<):'(  part*  ;  in  2  Ch  3422  AVm.  gives  also  *  the 
school.*  From  Zeph  I10,  where  the  term  occurs 
again  (AV  *the  second  ')»  it  appears  that  this 
(junrior  <»f  Jerusalem  was  not  far  from  the  Fish- 
gate,  \\li  <'h  hy  on  the  north  or  north-west  of  the 
city  (Neh  3s  1289).  It  was  perhaps  first  enclosed 
within  the  walls  in  the  time  of  Manasseh  (2  Cli 
3314).  Pro"bfil>ly  the  '  tocoud  quarter'  lay  to  the 
west  of  the  temple-mount,  in  the  hollow  between 
this  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  western  hill, 
the  modern  Sion.  It  would  thus  occupy  the  upper 
end  of  the  Tyropcsan  Valley  (comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xv. 
xi.  5). 

The  Targ.  Jonathan  on  2  K  2214  renders  by  ms 
KJ^IK,  i.e.  'house  of  instruction.'  This  Jewish  tradi- 
tion is  clearly  the  origin  of  the  rendering  *  college  f 
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in  the  A  V.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  post-biblical  Heb.  word  Mishna,  which,  mean- 
ing originally  «  repetition,'  Seur<?/>w<ris,  came  to  signify 
the  doctrine  of  the  law,  and  especially  the  oral 
law.  H.  A.  WHITE 

COLLOP.— A  collop  is  a  slice  of  meat,  but  in 
Job  1527  4he  .  .  maketh  collops  of  fat  on  his  flanks,' 
it  is  used  in  the  now  obsolete  sense  (except  m 
dialects)  of  *  a  thick  fold  of  flesh  on  the  body  as 
evidence  of  a  well-fed  condition '  Cf.  Fuller, 
Worthies,  i.  166,  'Fat  folk  (whose  collops  stick  to 
their  sides)  are  generally  lazy.'  J.  HASTINGS 

COLONY. — Colony  (KoXwvfo,  a  literal  transcript 
of  the  well-known  Latin  designation)  occurs  in 
NT  only  at  Ac  1612,  where  it  is  applied  to 
Philippi.  The  Roman  colonies  belonged  to  three 
periods  and  classes  :  (1)  those  of  the  earlier  republic 
before  100  B  c  —the  burgess  and  Latin  colonies, 
which  served  as  curb  fortresses  and  influential 
centres  of  Koman  authority  in  conquered  or 
annexed  territory ;  (2)  those  of  the  Gracchan 
times  —  the  agrarian  colonies,  provided  as  an 
outlet  for  the  starving  and  clamorous  proletariat 
of  the  capital;  and  (3)  those  of  the  Civil  wars 
and  the  Empire,  termed  military  colonies,  intended 
for  the  reception  and  settlement  of  soldiers  dis- 
banded at  the  end  of  their  service  or  at  the  close 
of  war.  While  m  the  former  classes  the  colony 
was  initiated  by  a  formal  law  (tea/),  and  carried 
out  by  a  commission  (generally  of  three),  the 
later,  or  military  colony,  was  established  simply 
1 "  ^  ~  *  •  .  -  the  exercise  of  his  •  •  • 

to  give  effect  to  his  • 

cms  ia&ter  class  Jf  nnippi  belonged.  It  had  already 
received  (as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  vii.  fr.  41)  some- 
thing of  this  character  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  in  "  ,  ""  *  ilain  in  the  year 
42  B.c, ;  but  its  .  •  as  a  colony  was 

the  work  of  Augustus  who,  having  to  provide  for 
his  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (B  c  SI), 
gifted  to  them  (as  we  learn  from  Dio  Cassius,  li.  4) 
cities  and  lands  in  Italy  wlrcli  1ml  1\  *ni  IT  1  to 
partisans  of  Antonius,  and  IM:M<LTO[  IIIMS.I  of 
the  inhabitants  thereby  dispossessed  to  other 
quarters,  esp.  to  Dyrrhachium  and  Philippi.  The 
latter  thenceforth  "bore,  in  i"^  i"J  ••  -  r  •!  on 
coins,  the  name  Golonia  Av^  •'  •'  /'••  -j^"  or 
pi,  ,'/,,, ,/i's'-*.  The  community  thus  constituted 

v>o d   (1)  %    50,  tit.  15,  sec.  8)  the  pri'Pcirid 

>->-:iji>  i  ki  mv "  to  jurists  as  that  of  the  i»s  Jt-'licuti*. 
»\hMi  <iiri!Ti-i!!\v  (."irried,  in  addition  to  the  right 
or  I'<V<NHL  (////i  ,'/",s),  and  that  of  exemption  from 
poll-tax  and  tribute  (immunitas*),  the  right  of 
holding  the  soil  in  full  ownership  under  the  forms 
of  Roman  law  (ex  iure  Quiritium).  (On  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Roman  colonial  system,  see 
Marquardt,  Handb.  iv.  427  fL,  on  the  military 
colonies,  pp.  449-56  ;  and  on  Philippi  in  particular, 
Mommsen,  OIL  III.  i.  p.  120.) 

WILLIAM  P.  DICKSOK. 

COLOSSI  (KoAc<r<ra/)  was  an  ancient  city  of 
Phrygia  (very  important  in  early  history,  dwind- 
ling in  the  later  centuries  as  Laodicea  waxed 
;nvVp\  '•T'~"li.r'ging  the  river  Lycus  (a  tributary 
•i  !  c  Mii;.:  c  •  •;  on  the  upper  part  -vf  its  course. 
It  was  distant  only  about  ten  nul"-  ii.»m  Laodicea 
and  thirteen  from.  Hierapohs  ;  and  hence  the  three 
cities  formed  a  single  sphere  of  missionary  labour 
for  Epaphras,  an  inhabitant  of  C.  (Col  412-13). 
Churches  were  formed  in  these  three  cities  at  a 
very  early  period,  partly  by  the  work  of  Epaphras, 
but  also  through  the  work  of  Timothy,  vrho  had 
evidently  come  into  personal  relations  with  C. 
(Col  I1),  and  probably  of  other  preachers.  In 
Rev  I*1  314  the  single  Church  of  Laodicea  must  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  Churches  of  the 


whole  Lycus  valley.  Paul  himself  had  not  been 
at  Laodicea  or  at  C.  (Col  21).  C  ,  like  Laodicea 
(which  see),  stood  on  the  most  important  route  of 
commerce  and  intercourse  m  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Rom.  Empire  ;  it  was  therefore  a  place  where 
new  ideas  and  new  thoughts  were  always  likely  to 
be  simmering,  and  the  new  religion  seems  to  have 
developed  there  with  feverish  rapidity,  and  not  in 
a  direction  that  satisfied  St.  Paul.  During  Ms 
first  imprisonment  in  Rome,  the  •<  ,  r4  V-j,chwas 
brought  to  him  by  T1  ,  •,'  '  -  «  f  the  u  _::  .1-  views 
and  practices  in  C.  •  •  an  Epistle,  in  which 
he  rebuked  the  tendency  of  the  Colossians  to  stray 
from  the  straight  path  under  the  influence  partly 
of  Judaism  (observance  of  Sabbaths,  etc.  ,  Col  2lb  ; 
circumcision  hinted  at,  2n),  and  partly  of  a  species 
of  theosophic  speculation,  which  sought  to  find 
demonic  or  angelic  powers  intermediate  between 
the  supreme  unapproachable  God  and  human 
beings,  —  a  kind  of  speculation  "  "  "  om  an 
attempt  to  express  the  ideas  of  t  •  in  the 

terms  and  forms  of  the  philosophic  and  religious 
thought  current  in  Phrygia  and  in  Asia  generally. 
The  Judaic  elements  in  this  Colossian  development 
of  Christianity  show  that  Jewish  teachers  had 
visited  it,  and  that  Jewish  religion  and  thought 
had  influenced  the  population  ;  and  from  the 
position  of  the  city  suoh  influence  is  natural,  and 
Jewish  traders  had  probably  settled  in  it  for  com- 
mercial purp  •  '  **  ",  trade  in  the  beautiful 
wool  of  the  •  '  called  Colosnnus,  per- 

haps dark  purple).  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  an  actual  settlement  of  Jews  at  C.  as  colonists 
by  any  of  the  Seleucid  kings  ever  occurred  (as  is 
probable  or  certain  at  Laodicea,  Tarsus,  etc., 
which  see);  for  such  a  settlement  was  considered 
as  a  re-foundation,  and  was  usually  accompanied 
by  change  of  name.  Again,  the  semi-  Gnostic  style 
of  Colossian  ^tc  ilai'on  revealed  to  us  by  the 
Epistle  shows  "iuir  iho  Lycus  valley  was  the  seat 
of  some  '  "  -  *  '  activity,  which  had  doubtless 
its  centre  •  '  (which  see),  "but  extended  to 

the  other  cities.  The  same  kind  of  speculation 
long  clung  to  the  valley,  as  Theodoret  mentions 
in  the  5th  century  ;  and  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  Michael,  the  leader  of  the  host  of  angels, 
was  worshipped  as  the  great  saint  of  C.  (and  of  its 
later  representative  Chonse)  ,  and  a  legend  was  told 
of  his  appearance  to  save  the  city  from  a  great 
inundation.  C.  disappeared  from  history  during 
the  7th  or  8th  cent.,  ""  •  ;  _  ,(•>  |yiuch  exposed 
to  the  terrible  raids  of  ,•  •  N  »"•'«'-;  and  it  was 
succeeded  by  Chons&  (now  called  Chonas),  a  fortress 
about  three  miles  farther  south,  in  a  lofty  situa- 
tion, with  an  impregnable  castle  upon  the  steep 
slope  of  Mount  Cadmus  (summit  8013  ft.).  In  787 
Bishop  Dositheus  took  his  title  from  C.,  but  had 
his  actual  home  in  Chonse  (&r£<r  /COTTOS  KoXo<r<rwp  yrot 

vw?);  but  in  870  and  879  Samuel  was  bishop 
(afterwards  archbishop)  of  Chonse,  and  C.  had  been 
PIMC  Jo.ilh  forgotten. 

(Mu^ir-  is  a  grecized  form  of  a  Phrygian  word 
(modified  to  give  an  apparent  meaning  in  Greek,  as 

connected  with  KoXocro-ds);  and  the  native  form 
was  more  like  KoAao-<m£.  Hence  the  ethnic 
KoAacr<raetfs  occurs  in  the  (not  original)  title  of  the 
Epistle,  and  in  several  Byzantine  lists  of  bishops. 
~Ko\o<r<rr)v6$  is  the  invariable  ethnic  on  coins. 

LITERATURE.—  The  exact  site  of  0.  was  "  -  ."»  »  •  "by 
Hamilton,  JZesearcJi&s  %n  Asia  Minor,  i  p  ,  •-,  v  .  and 
other  travellers  had  previously  visited  the  modern  Chonas, 
nnd  "belle-red  it  to  be  C.  The  situation  and  history  of  C  aiul 
Ofionataievpij  fullv  described  in  Ram«Av  6V<ev<7?i<Z^Zfr«/t<///?  us 
of  Phryyia  ehs  i  and  vi  ami  Ch  in  tin*  Horn  Fmp.  ch.  xiv 
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**  COLOSSIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.—  This  Epistle 
forms  one  of  a  closely  connected  group  of  three. 
It  is  linked  on  the  one  hand  to  the  little  letter 
to  Philemon  by  the  group  of  personal  salutations 
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common  to  the  two,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Ep  to 
5    by  a  remarkable  and  intricate 
contents,    by   the   fact   that   the 
two  letters  are  entrusted  to  the  same   messenger 
(47,  cf.  Eph  621),  and  probably  by  an  express  refer- 
ence in  the  Colossians  to  the  sister  Epistle  under 
the  title  of  '  the  Ep.  from  Laodicea '  in  4lf>. 

I.  AUTHOitsiiiP  AND  DATE, — The  various  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  during  the  present 
cent,  with  respect  to  the  authorship  of  this  group 
of  Epp.,  and  the  particular  stage  in  St.  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  (assuming  them  to  have  been 
written  by  him)  to  which  they  may  be  most  suit- 
ably assigned,  can  be  best  dealt  with  in  connexion 
with  the  Ep.  to  the  Ephes.  (which  see).     For  the 
present  it  will  be  enough  to  say  (1)  that  the  ad- 
mitted differences  in  language,  style,   and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  doctrine,  between  this  group  of 
Epp.  and  those  of  the  central  period,  1  and  2  Co, 
Gal,  Ro,  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  establish  a 
diversity  of  r     '--"•);  and  (2)  that  two  facts, 
(a)  the  conversion  ot  Onesimus,  who,  as  far  as  we 
know,  could  hardly  have  had  access  to  St.  Paul  in 
Caesarea,  and  (d)  the  remarkable  development  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ecclesia,   which  marks  Eph, 
make  it   on  the  whole   most   probable   that  the 
whole  group  was  written  from  Rome  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Neroman  persecution. 

II.  DESTINATION. — The   situation    of   Colossae 
and   the   chief    elements   in    its  population   have 
already  been  described  (see  Co  LOSS  JE).     It  will  be 
enough  here  to  notice  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  proportion  of  resident  Jews  in  the  place, 
St.  Paul  treats  the  Church    '  •  »  „'    ,  '  as  specific- 
ally a  Gentile  Church  (I27).      I      -  ,  •  -  fact  which 
brings  them  within  his  sphere  of  influence,  and 
explains  the  tone  m  which   he  addresses   them. 
The  difficult  arid  obscure  references  in  214  r6  xeiP&- 
ypafiov  rots  5d<yjua<nz>  6  ^v  virevavriov  ^if,  and  in  28 
to  rd  crroLxela  TOV  £007*0  v,  both  of  which  must  refer 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
are  not  really  inconsistent  with  this.     Language 
of  fundamentally  the  same  import  occurs  in  Gal 
323  4.8^  egp,  49  (TTTUXOL  <rrofx«a  ots  wd\iv  &vuQev  Sov- 
XeOcrcu  0<*\ere).     Before  the  coming  of  Christ  the 
only  way  by  which  a  Gentile   could  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant  people  was  by  fuveptin.: 
circumcision  and  submitting  to  all  the  o:nli.iaib.L* 
of  the  law. 

St.  Paul's  language  in  the  Epistle  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  Church  at  Colossse  had  not  been 
directly  founded  by  him,  and  that  he  was  person- 
ally unknown  to  the  bulk  of  its  members,  though 
individuals  among  them,  such  as  Philemon,  may 
have  met  him  during  his  long  stay  at  Ephesus, 
and  have  owed  their  conversion  to  him. 

Ram  say 'fa  '.  '\  •  '  '  f  TO,  avwrepuco,  wep-q  (Ac  191)  would 
make  it  proi  .  -  Paul  had  not,  even  on  his  third 
missionary  journey,  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Lyous.  But  in 
any  case  there  is  no  hint  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Church 
in  that  locality  at  the  time  of  that  iourney,  and  still  less  of  any 
e\inefelistic  activity  of  St.  Paul's  theie,  and  so,  by  whatever 
idiil  M  Pi  til  reached  Ephesus,  theie  is  nothing  in.  Ac  incon- 
sistent with  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Epistle. 

III.  OBJECT  AND  CONTENTS.— The  object  of  this 
Ep.  is  to  bring  before  the  Colossians  a  true  ideal 
of  Christian  life  and  practice,  based  on  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  universe 
and  to  the  Church.     It  was  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  in  Colossee  of  a  form  of  false  teaching, 
which,  under  the  garb  of  a  c  philosophy 7  (28) ,  was 
ciiticmor  men  back  to  the  trammels  of  an  outward 
asceticism.    The  practices  to  which  reference  is 
made  (216f )  are  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  dis- 
tinctively Jewish.    And  it  i->  probable  that  they 
were  put  forward  as  the  gateway  to  a  higher  state  of 
purification  than  that  which  was  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  believer.    It  is  uncertain  to  what  extent 
these  practices  were  connected  with  any  definitely 


formulated  'n,  '!">'  /-L  ,j,i  or  cosmological  theories. 
The  term  -n).  .^  •  >' ;  '  <is  Hort  has  shown  (Judo- 
istiQ  Christianity,  p.'  120  £f.),  does  not  necessarily 
imply  more  than  an  ethical  system.  Yet  the 
Colossians  were  in  danger,  actual  or  prospective 
(23  4),  of  doctrinal  error  i^spi  cling  the  Person  of 
Christ.  And  some  of  St.  1 'a  ill's  '  gard- 

mg    Christ's    relation    to    'the  x  and 

powers '  (I16  210)  would  gam  in  point  if  we  might 
suppose  that  a  speculative  justification  of  the 
'  woiship  of  angels '  had  already  been  put  forward, 
involving  expressly  'either  a  limitation  of  His 
nature  to  the  human  sphere,  or  at  most  a  counting 
of  Him  among  the  angels  '  On  the  other  hand, 
substantially  similar  language  occurs  m  Eph.  I21, 
where  there  is  no  necessity  to  postulate  any 
polemic  reference.  And  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
St  Paul  would  have  contented  himself  with  this 
indirect  method  of  attack,  if  the  error  had  already 
taken  such  definite  shape.  In  any  case  there 
seems  no  sufficient  ground  fo  •  '  \  a 

specifically  Gnostic  or  Oriental    v  ,  in- 

fluence on  the  Church  at  Colossse."  Above  all',  the 
later  Valentmian  usage  of  x\^p«jua  throws  back  no 
light  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  cardinal 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  m  Col  I19  29  and  Eph 
12*  319  413. 

The  key  to  the  positive  teaching  of  the  Ep.  is 
certainly  to  be  found  in  the  conception  ot  the 
Person  and  the  Work  of  Christ  which  it  unfolds. 
Over  against  the  false  philosophy,  and  as  the 
assurance  of  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  genuine 
human  need  of  assistance  in  the  attainment  of 
truth  to  which  that  philosophy  appealed,  St.  Paul 
sets  the  thought  of  Christ  as  the  Image  of  the 
Invisible  God  (I15),  the  perfect  manifestation  in 
human  form  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  'the  Mystery 
of  God 7  (22) ,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  '  •  • "  "  -  7"»","  •  i  aspire  after  a 
new  ideal  of  '  *  '  '  Their  aspira- 

tions were  not  m  vain,  because  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  perfections  had  found  a  i  •<•:•,!•  embodi- 
ment and  home  in  One  who  li  I  i  :*  >  •  ,ir  nature 
upon  Him,  and  borne  and  bears  a  human  form 
(29,  cf.  I19).  Did  they  quail  beforr  f>lp  material 
forces  of  this  world'-  i-  ,•  i  ,,,!•-  thrt  were  arrayed 
against  them,  or  I  <•  ,  i  hold  or  tne  in- 
herent dignity  that  belonged  to  them,  as  men  m 
the  presence  of  the  countless  multitudes  of  the 
hosts  of  heaven?  There  was  no  power  in  the 
universe  but  from  Him,  And  He  had  revealed 
upon  the  Cross  the  impotence  of  all  the  powers 
that  had  set  themselves  in  array  to  thwart  His 
purposes  (215).  The  evil  from  which  they  were 
longing  to  get  free  clung  so  close  that  it  might 
seem  almost  an  integral  part  of  their  being;  and 
they  were  willing  to  submit  to  any  discipline  that 
would  set  them  free.  In  the  death  of  Christ  they 
could  attain  to  the  reality  of  that  deliverance  from 
the  corruption  of  their  nature  which  had  been 
foreshadowed  by  circumcision  (211),as  they  realized 
the  newness  of  life  which  was  theirs  by  union  with 
His  resurrection. 

The  following  analysis  may  help  to  bring  out 
the  sequence  of  thought,  and  to  show  how  this 
central  conception  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  of 
the  Epistle. 

A  The  opening1  section,  after  the  salutation  (vv.  *.  *),  is  de- 
voted to  i'  .  '..•  "\  \  .  "  "  4-  *  s-24)  St.  Paul 
-  irk- 01  ••  -  •  »  v  •  •'  the  knowledge 

•)i  r  <  ii..,M  ii  n  n.1  il  *  »  o  o—i.i'  -  'i-  witnessed  by  their  evan- 
JT<..M  K  !/.<•-•>  K>-»  .i"('  j.i.-v's  lor  a  fuither  development 
V1 '  I^IMJT  rum  ih-  -'1'p'  •>»'<•  !••  4n\o  |  •!'<  c  1  «•-*  0,1  i  \\  in)c- 
uir\\'ii.'i  M  iN  Lf.'t1  -,  \  iri\<  i«  .!  k-  r » i' •  Fu  .1*  for 
their  deliverance  irona  tne  wit  -  "I  <i  i  \,  n'"  L-  o  i  V  ,('orn 
of  The  son  of  His  love  (9-w  P1  i-  :«:.»•  A  •>  ,i  -•>  i  1. 1-  to 
a  full,  ihouirh  rontLnbid  MiU»  1-1  :  01  i  ,.  *M  K-C  n  i  .  ^T'- 

(a)  In  i  elation  to  thi>  univcr^-  n->  rlns  source  and  goal,  and  the 
present  principle  of  >  <•  '»  <  -i  •  (15~17),  and 

(&)  Iii  itflatum  to  •      ^       <•    i-  .<     Ci  •  ,  vv  in  His  risen  state 
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not  only  the  peimanent  home  of  all  the  divine  •  "I>AI  '~ 
also  tlie  source  of  an  all-embracing  reconcihatic  i  II  -  -U 
(ig-2Q}? — a  reconciliation  the  power  of* which  the  Colossians  had 
already  expenenced,  arid  which  would  not  fail  of  its  final  con- 
elimination  if  they  continued  as  they  had  begun,  faithful  adher- 
ents of  the  woi  Id-wide  gospel,  of  which  St  Paul  was  m  a  special 
sense  the  minister 

j3  Thi-i  n.  -  »n  -I  reference  forms  the  starting-point  of  the 
-•.<'<»  i'l -(.'liu'i  'i  ,  i  Ep  (l24-2«r')5  in  which  St  Paul  introduces 
himself  to  his  correspondents,  explaining  his  unique  position  in 
relation  to  the  consummation  of  the  divine  revelation,  and  his 
efforts  to  "  •  •  j  "•  "  i  - ' '"  r>  men  under  the  full  power  of  its 
influence  -•  i  •  i-  -.  i  •  ' .  p  them  to  undeistandthe  mteiest 

that  he  takes  in  them  and  in  then  neighbour,  even  though 
they  had  never  met  in  the  flesh,  and  also  the  ground  for  his 
prayer  for  their  enlightenment  (21-3)  This  section  closes  with 
a  brief  warning:  against  some  plausible  deceiver,  coupled  with  a 
renewed  assurance  of  hib  close  sympathy  with  them,  and  his 
joy  in  their  constancy  (4  5). 

0.  He  passes  no\v  to  a  series  of  special  exhortations  and 
warnings,  which  occupy  two  chapters  (26-4G),  and  fall  into  five 
subdivisions 

(a)  The  first  of  these  (26-19)  is  in  its  mam  purpose  an  exhorta- 
tion to  retain  their  hold  on  and  to  develop  into  all  its  piactical 
consequence^  the  personal  relation  to  Christ  which  the  gospel 
had  made  known  to  them  As  this  \\as  the  point  on  which  the 
Colob&ians  had  most  to  fear  from  false  teachers,  the  exhortation 
(°  7)  is  accompanied  bv  an  explicit  warning  (8),  and  a  careful 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Christian  who  grasps  the 
true  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  assured  of  a  complete 
moral  7  .  «,  .  •  \  id  receives,  bv  union  in  baptism  with  the 
death  '  ••  •>  •  •  of  Christ,  the  reality  of  that  separation 

ft  cm  his  evil  nature  which  had  been  foreshadowed  by  circum- 
cision (°-r>)  In  +ho  ^r^t-  nf  this  thought,  the  attractiveness  of 
outward  observe  ,  -  •  i  attainment  of  purity  and  the 
•  «•  -  ,  ~  ,  L  *  u-,1  ,  ,  f  i^ij.piai  v*-^ 

1.  I  ,   1 1  -•   •     '.  -  i  •  '.  -  «>7i  vJ-"  M  union  with  the  death  of 
Christ  is  shown  to  be  a  deliverance  from  formal  and  material 
restrictions,  and  union  with  His  resurrection  determines  the 
true  sphere  of  Christian  thought  and  life. 

(e)  The  third  subdivision  develops  the  same  thought  in  its 
pres  "  '  to  moral  effort,  with  relation  (1)  to 

the  •  . .  .  ,  (the  members  on  the  earth)  which 

need  to  be  done  to  death,  and  the  evil  habits  which  must  be 
v  in  •  1  «  "*  "*&-"  ind  (2)  to  the  new  graces  which  the  Chris- 
•»-•  MI.-:  -••  ^  i  •  jire(ls-14  '  ,'  •  -"  'which 

••  «•'  o i  i!  i  j  i  r  'i  -  practice 

i/l)  I  i.  .'i  •  >  -  ^division  """-*.  '  -  the  new  principle 
to  the  fundamental  relations  of  •  ,  sbands  and  wives, 

parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants. 

(e)  The  last  subdivision  (4*-*)  contains  an  exhortation  to  per- 
severance in  pi  ayer,  and  to  discretion  m  their  relations  with  the 
heathen  world 

D  The  letter  closes  with  a  commendation  of  the  messengers, 
Tychicusa  1  "•  -s  "  •"  .  "  ands  it  was  sent  (4T-*) ,  and 
a  group  of ;  -  «  - '  '  -  ' 

IT.  INTEGRITY. — Now,  if  this  be  a  true  account 
of  the  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  letter,  there  is  little  room  left  for  questioning 
the  substantial  integrity  of  the  document  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us, — least  of  all  for  any  such 
theory  as  that  of  Holtzmann,  even  in  the  modified 
form  proposed  by  von  Soden,  which  requires  us  to 
believe  that  its  most  characteristic  chnstological 
passages  have  been  added  by  an  interpolator.  The 
letter  must  clearly  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a 
whole.  Holtzmann's  theory  no  doubt  deserves  all 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  honest  and  scholarly 
workmanship.  But  it  has  failed  to  find  support 
even  in  the  land  in  which  it  was  produced.  And 
after  Sanday's  criticism  of  it  in  Smith's  Z>J?2  no 
useful  end  would  be  served  by  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  it  here. 

There  remains,  however,  the  subordinate  ques- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  text  And  here  it  is 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  speak  with  confidence.  In 
one  or  two  cases,  notably  in  218  and  23,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accept  any  of  the 
attested  readings.  We  are  therefore  forced  to 
accept  Hort's  conclusion  (App  p.  127),  that  'this 
Epistle,  and  more  especially  its  second  chapter, 
appears  to  have  been  ill  preserved  in  ancient 
times.'  And  ir,  mtiv  well  be,  as  Sanday  has  sug- 
gested, tlut  sonic  of  the  harshnesses  which  have 
led  to  suspicion  of  interpolation  may  be  due  to 
primitive  corruptions  in  the  transmitted  text. 

LITERATURE.— Of  Eng.  Comm.  the  most  complete  is  that  of 
Lightfoot,  whose  conclusions  should,  however,  be  carefully 
checked  by  reference  to  the  sections  m  Jiidaistia  Chri$t^an,Uy, 
in  which  Hort  examines  minutely  into  the  characteristics  of  tile 


false  '  ••  ._••  -•  '  'lent  at  Colossffi.  Other  commentaries  •— 
Barry,  !  '  !l  -HOG-  Moule,  Alexander  Maclaren  .  and 
(German)  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Lange,  Meyer  See  also  Pfleiderer, 
Urehwbtenthuiri,  6S3 ,  von  Soden  (in  Jahrb  f  prot  Theol, 
1895,  pp  820  if  ,  497  ff ,  6T2  ff  )  ,  Holtzmann,  Knt  d  Eph  u. 
Kolozserbneje ,  Weizsacker,  Apoht.  A(/e,  i  21ft,  n.  240  ff.,  383, 
391.  and  refer  to  the  Literature  at  end  of  EPHFSI  VTTS 

J.  O.  E.  MURRAY. 

COLOUR  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  pretence  '  or 
'pretext,'  Ac  2730  'under  c.  as  though  they  would 
have  cast  anchors  '  (neKKovruv  e/crdmy),  and  2  Mac 
38  '  under  a  c  of  visiting  the  cities '  (r-fj  e/^atm  &s 
tyodefow).  Cf.  Greene  (1592)  '  You  carry  your 
pack  but  for  a  coulour,  to  shadow  your  other 
villainies.'  J".  HASTINGS. 

COLOURS.— In  his  Juventus  Mundi  (p.  540) 
Gladstone  sums  up  the  mam  conclusions  of  his 
investigations  into  the  sense  of  colour  in  Homer 
(cf.  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Jfomeric  Aqe,  111. 
457  ff , )  : — 1 1.  His  perceptions  of  colour,  considered 
as  light  decomposed,  though  highly  poetical,  are 
also  very  indeterminate.  2.  His  perceptions  of 
light  not  decomposed  as  varying  between  light 
and  dark,  white  and  black,  are  most  vivid  and 
effective.  3  Accordingly,  his  descriptions  of  colour 
generally  tend  a  good  deal  to  range  themselves  in 
a  scale  (so  to  speak)  of  degrees  rather  than  of 
kinds  of  light.'  Very  much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  colour-sense  among  the  Hebrews.  Even  in 
Mesopotamia  the  colours  used  in  the  painting  and 
enamelling  of  walls  were  only  some  five  or  six  in 
number,  and  were  used  for  effects  of  brilliance 
rather  than  of  actual  representation  of  natural 
coloured  objects  (Perrot  and  Chipiez,  History  of 
Art  in  Chaldcea  and  Assyria,  vol.  ii.  p.  295). 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  pictorial  arts  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  unknown,  and  later  were  dis- 
couraged on  religious  grounds.  Dyeing  was  the 
only  art  connected  with  colours  known  to  them 
before  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  and  even  here  the 
result  rather  than  the  process  was  familiar.  Con- 
sequently, the  references  to  colour  in  the  oldest 
literature  are  very  simple.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah 
(Jg  5SO)  dyed  stuffs  and  embroideries  (of  various 
colours)  are  mentioned  without  any  further  dis- 
tinction In  the  Song  of  the  Bow  (2  S  I24) ,  '  scarlet ' 
raiment  is  the  gift  of  the  king  In  the  '  Oldest 
Book  of  Hebrew  Hist.'  (JE),  the  only  colours  men- 
tioned are  black  (Gn  3032*),  white  (Gn  4912),  scarlet 
(Gn  382s-30),  red  (Gn  2525),  and  grey  (Gn  4429).  All 
these  are  used  of  natural  objects.  Later,  the  dyed 
wares  of  Phoenicia  were  introduced  and  largely 
used  among  the  Hebrews,  whose  acquaintance 
with  colours  was  thus  enlarged,  though  at  no  time 
was  it  very  precise  in  its  nature  or  extensive  in  its 


'•'  ^  :"',  'ier  the  symbolism  of  colours  in  OT 
and  NT  is  very  simple.  It  may  be  classed  as  (a) 
literary,  (&)  apocalyptic,  (c)  ritual. 

(a)  Illustrations  of  the  first  use  will  be  found 
under  the  individual  colours.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  literature  of  most  nations,  especially  in  poetical 


s ' ;  I"  apocalyptic  use  of  colour  as  symbol  is 
found  in  a  simple  form  in  Zee,  in  a  more  developed 
in  Dn,  and  m  its  most  complete  form  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

(c)  In  matters  pertaining  to  ritual  (esp.  in  the 
tabernacle),  colours  are  frequently  used,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  they  were 
used  symbolically,  or  that  they  were  other  than 
the  moht  brilliant  colours  procurable  when  the 
descriptions  were  given.  They  are  only  thus 
mentioned  in  P  and  Ch.  In  Alexandria,  how- 
ever, in  the  1st  cent,  they  were  all  interpreted 
symbolically  by  Philo,  who  says  (de  Vita  3fos. 
lii.  6)  that  they  represent  the  elements — fine 
ftax  (white),  the  earth;  purple,  water;  hyacinth 


COLOUKS 


COLOUES 
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(blue),  air;  scarlet,  fire  (so  also  Jos.  Ant.  ill. 
vxi.  7). 

BLACK  is  used  in  OT  only  of  natural  objects. 
(1)  iry  of  hair  Lv  1326,  Ca  511,  horses  Zee  62-6,  skin 
that  is  burnt  with  the  sun  Ca  1s,  and  that  peels  off 
in  disease  Job  30ao.  (2)  Din  is  used  of  sheep  only 
Gn  30S2f-S5,  and  is  rendered  in  LXX  by  0cu<5s,  a 
word  denoting  the  greyness  of  twilight,  or  any 
mixture  of  black  and  white.  In  v.40  it  is  an  inter- 
polation. (3)  The  verb  ~np  (originally  *  to  be  dirty, 
foul  '}  is  used  of  the  darkened  sky  Jer  428,  1  K  184S, 
and  from  its  original  '•"  «  *  :  *  ,mes  to  signify 
mouming  Jer  821  142,  E/\  'I.  .  ".  314.  It  is  also 
used  of  the  dark  colour  of  ice-covered  water  Job 
615.  In  Pr  79  *  blackness  of  night  '  is  literally  as  in 
RVm  *  pupil  of  eye  of  night.'  In  Ep.  Jer  (v.23-)  faces 
are  blackened  -V^-  "*  ••  -«.V>0  by  smoke.  In  NT 
(i&as  is  used  of  hi  *  Mt  ,3:  ',  of  horses  Rev  65,  and 
especially  of  ink  2  Co  3s  etc.;  yvofos  for  the  dark- 
ness of  night  He  1218  (cf.  Dt  411},  and  #0os  for  the 
darkness  of  the  nether  world  2  P  24  (cf.  Homer,  fl. 
xxi.  56).  It  is  used  symbolically  for  affliction  and 
death  Zee  62"6  ('famine  m  consequence  of  a  siege/ 
cf.  Hitzig-Steiner's  Oomm.)t  La  48,  and  as  above 
for  *  mourning3  generally  Mai  3M. 

BLUE  (rpnp,  LXX  £dja?0o?,  Skoirbpipvpos  only  in 
Nu  47,  cf.  Xen.  Cyrop.  VIII.  iii.  13).  In  NT  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  colour.  In  Assyr.  the  word 
ta-Tdl-tu  occurs  in  several  inscriptions  (Delitzsch, 
Assyr.  Hwb.  p.  706).  This  colour  seems  to  have 
been  a  violet-purple  as  distinguished  from  [DriK 
(see  PURPLE),  but  even  in  early  times  there  was 
great  indefiniteness  in  its  use  (cf.  Talm.  Bab. 
Mfenackoth  44%  and  for  use  of  MKW&OS  and  hya- 
cinthiis  in  classical  writers  see  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of 
BiU.  Lit.*  i.  40  f.).  It  was  obtained  from  a  shell- 
fish found  on  the  Phcen.  coast  attached  to  the 
rocks.  The  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  to  Dt  3319 
calls  it  pArr,  and  this  is  usually  identified  with 
Helix  ianthina.  (For  <>'"::•  i  ;  :i.>  JH!'-|>:O<I  .<  "•>'  -Vl- 
fish  see  PUKPLE.)  15  v  ",-,  \\  <•  O,".<M  \\:,-. 
purple  (see  below)  and  scarlet  (see  SCARLET)  in  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  261),  the  veil  of  the 
ark  (2631),  the  screen  of  the  tent-door  (2636),  the 
screen  of  the  gates  of  the  court  (2716),  parts  con- 
nected with  the  ephod  (28),  the  mitre  (2S37),  and 
the  girdle  (3929)  of  the  priest,  also  in  the  coverings 
of  the  table  of  shewbread,  the  candlesticks,  the 
golden  altar,  and  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary 
(Nu  4).  A  cord  of  blue  was  to  be  put  on  the 
fringes  or  tassels  of  the  Israelites'  garments  (Nu 
1588).  In  the  veil,  before  the  holiest  place  in 
Solomon's  temple,  blue  was  inwrought  with  purple 
and  crimson  according  to  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  3"). 
It  was  also  used  in  the  clothing  of  idols  (Jer  109). 
In  Ezk  it  is  the  colour  of  the  clothing  of  young 
Assyr,  nobles  (236),  and  in  his  description  of  the 
luxury  of  Tyre,  awnings  of  blue  and  purple  were 
their  coverings  on  ships;  and  bales  of  blue  and 
broidered  work  were  among  their  merchandise 
(277i  24).  Hangings  of  white  and  1>1  ue  cloth  figure  in 
the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  (Est  I6),  and  i<>\  al  appuiel 
is  of  blue  and  white  (Est  815).  In  Pr  L>UJ()  the  AV 
'  blueness  of  a  wound  *  is  correctly  given  in  RV  as 
'stripes  that  wound.' 

CRIMSON  is  identical  with  scarlet.  It  occurs  in 
BV  only  in  Is  I18  as  tr.  of  jAin  (see  SCARLET),  and 
in  2  Ch  27'14  314  for  Vp*p,  which  seems  to  be  a 


Peisian  word,  from  +J*  f&  worm/  and  thus  equiva- 

lent to  nyVin  (cf  .  Ges-Buhl.  ),    See  separate  art. 

GREEX  (in  Ileb.  various  derivatives  of  the  root 
p%  cf  .  Assyr.  araftu,  '  to  be  pal-  •  '  "Pi  "  "  /  .<  *  :  v  i  ,v  •  >;r. 
Hwb.  p.  243].  Gr.  xXop6s).-~It  .  is-,  ts  <  \,  i  ,  :-.«  !\  of 
vegetation  Gn  P°  9*,  Mk  6",  Rev  87  94  etc. 
Greenish,  pipi;,  that  is,  inclining  to  yellow,  is  used 
ot  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  skin  or  garment  Lv  1349 
14W.  The  same  word  is  used  of  gold  Ps  6818  (RV 


*  yellow ').     In  the  many  other  passages  where  the 
word  *  green '  occurs  in  RV,  the  Heb.  equivalent 
contains  no  reference  to  colour. 

GEEY  is  used  only  of  'grey  hair/  Heb.  ny? 
Gn  44s9  etc. 

PURPLE  (LXX  and  NT  irop<pfya,  irvp^vpovs,  Heb. 
}!?r|&,  Aram,  t«):r%  Assyr.  Argamctnnu,  Del.  Assyr. 
Hwb.  p.  129).— This  wa-  •  '  •  \  •  f  a  red- 

purple  colour  obtained  Murex 

trunculus,  near  Tyre,  and  Murex  brandaris  on  the 
shores  of  Taranto  and  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Phoenicians  seem  to  have  long  monopolized  the 
sale  (and  perhaps  the  preparation)  of  it,  not  only 
on  their  own  coasts,  but  on  those  of  the  c  isles  of 
Elishah'  (ace.  to  Targ.  on  Gn  104=  Italy,  more 
\  "  .  T  'EXXas ;  cf.  Smend's  Comm.\  Ezk 

:  ,  ,  .  anufactories  of  Syria  (Ezk  2716). 

In  later  times  the  dye  was  sold  (and  manu- 
factured ?)  in  Asia  (Ac  1614),  and  in  Pliny's  time  in 
the  islands  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  and  Madeira 
(EN  ix.  36,  vi.  36 ;  cf.  Strabo,  835).  For  other 
methods  of  preparing  purple  see  Vitruvius,  vii.  13, 
14.  Purple  wii-  i.-'-"1  t>  *  ,'.1V  /«  combination 
with  blue  and  -,•,•'•  •  •  .  .t  < '  "• , ,  and  veils  of 
the  tabernacle,  in  certain  parts  of  the  priests*  dress 
and  ornaments,  and  alone  in  the  cloth  spread  on 
the  altar  (Ex  26-28.  35.  39,  Nu  41S,  cf .  Sir  4530),  also 
in  Solomon's  temple  (see  BLUE).  It  was  especially 
the  colour  used  in  the  raiment  and  trappings  of 
royalty.  The  kings  of  Midian  wore  j  •  1 1 1 >\  *  «•  i '  i n  •  >uc 
(Jg  82b),  so  did  the  royal  courtiers  01  ~i'ei->i!  l'.->i 
8IB),  of  Babylon  (Dn  o7'16  »),  and  of  Syria  (2  Mac 
4s8).  The  fittings  of  Solomon's  palanquin  (Ca  310) 
and  the  cords  in  the  hangings  of  the  palace  of 
Ahasuerus  (Est  I8)  were  of  purple ;  and  the  absence 
of  this  colour  from  the  dress  of  the  all-povuTiul 
Romans  was  noted  with  surprise  (1  Mac  S"). 
Purple  is  thus  the  sign  of  royalty  and  nobility  (Pr 
3122,  Rev  174  IS13- 16),  and  hence  it  is  used  in  the 
dressing  of  idols  (Jer  109,  Ep.  Jer1*).  A  purple 
robe  was  put  on  our  Lord  in  mockery  before  his 
crucifixion  (Mk  1517  [wop(ptipa.j>]9  Jn  19a  [fytarioj' 
wop<pvpovi>]t  but  Mt  27s8  reads  'scarlet'  [xXa/*tf&* 
KQKicivijv]).  In  Ca  7C  the  brilliance  of  the  hair  is 
compared  with  that  of  purple  (see  Graetz,  Comm.}. 

RED  (DIK  and  ^ton^  j  for  other  words  see  below, 
LXX  and  JSFT  irvfi{>6$,  TrvfibdKijs,  irvfifafaj'.  In  Assyr. 
the  root  adm  is  used  tor  dark-red  as  of  blood 
[Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Hwb.  p.  26]). — This  colour  is  in 
mo^L  })jjs-fi<^es  used  of  natural  objects,  as  of  pottage 
Gn  ^5°°,  a  heifer  Nu  192,  water  discoloured  2  K  322, 
wine  Pr  2331  (cf.  RVm  to  Ps  758,  Heb.  TDJ?),  horses 
Zee  I8  62,  Rev  64,  the  face  red  with  weeping  Job 
1616  (RVm),  and  the  sky  Mt  162-3.  But  it  was 
also  artificially  produce* i  TlinaoT-  P(,trie  says  that 
red-dyed  leather  was  inane  in  I'^ypt  before  B.C. 
3000).  Rams'  skins  dyed  red  were  used  for  the 
covering  of  the  tent  of  the  tabernacle  Ex  255  357* 23 
3619  S934  (see  TABERNACLE).  Garments  dyed  red 
are  mentioned  in  Is  632.  In  Nah  2s  the  words 

*  made  red '  mean  dyed  red  according  to  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.  and  Siegfiiod-Stade,  but  'lit  up^  by  the  sun* 
(cf.  1  Miic  0JU)  accord  i  Jig  to  Hit/ig-Steinor's  Comm. 
In  Gn  4912  the  word  translated  *  red '  means  *  dull ' 
(cf.  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  to  ^'^C,  and  Assyr.  akalu),  and 
in  Est  I6  'red'  is  eit-v   '   «••'.•.  '   (RVm,   cf. 
Oxf.  Eel.  Lex.  to  003)  "•'  ' :.'  •'  •         Jlyssel's  Com- 
mentary).   In  o"i    pi-  ".  r.rc    ("Wis  13f4,  see  VER- 
MILION) it  is  the  RV  rendering  of  fyvQfyas. 

A  lighter  shade  of  the  same  colour  is  expressed 
by  the  word  reddish  (o^i«),  used  of  leprous  spots 
on  the  flesh  Lv  13,  or  on  the  wall  of  a  house  Lv 
14s7. 

SCARLET  ($w,  n$te,  w,  and  very  commonly  nyfrn 
W»  LXX  and  NT  KfaKwos.  See  also  GBiMSOir).-- 
r *? "  <1  <»n  ot  o -.  n i  o  so orce  of  the  colour,  w  the  brilliance 
of  it  i.cf.  IMmy,  //-Vxxxiii.  40,  *  Cocci  nitor';  Martial, 
x.  76, '  cocco  inulio  fulqet ').  It  is  an  artificial  colour 
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COLT 


COMPORT 


obtained  from  the  female  of  an  insect  (Coccus  ^hc^s) 
which  is  found  attached  to  a  species  of  oak,  and 
forms  a  berry  -like  protuberance  about  the  size  of  a 
cherry  -stone.  It  was  found  chiefly  in  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,  and  South  Europe.  The  poor  of  Spam 
at  the  time  of  Pliny  paid  half  their  tribute  by  means 
of  this  insect  (HNxvi.  12).  In  OT  scarlet  is  used 
chiefly  of  thread  (Gn  3828-  w,  Jos  218*  21),  cloth  (Nu 
48,  2  3  I24),  and  wool  (He  919).  In  the  coverings  of 
the  tabernacle  it  was  used  sometimes  alone  Nu  48, 
oftener  with  purple  and  blue  Ex  261*81  etc.  So 
also  in  the  dress  of  the  priests  Ex  286  etc.,  cf.  Sir 
4511.  In  ordinary  life  scarlet  clothing  was  a  sign 
of  prosperity  2  S  I24,  Pr  3121,  La  4a.  Its  brilliance 
made  it  a  source  of  attraction  Jer  4SO,  and  led  to 
the  figurative  use  for  what  was  glaring  Is  I18. 
Once  only  it  is  used  of  a  natural  object,  when  the 
lips  are  compared  to  a  thread  of  scarlet  Ca  4s. 

SORREL  (pip)  occurs  once  of  horses  in  Zee  I8, 
where  LXX  translates  by  ^ap6s,  'dappled  grey,'  cf. 
68  (LXX). 

VERMILION  (Heb.  "W,  Gr.  ^£Xros  [but  &  ypa,<f>l8i 
in  Ezk]).  —  A  pigment  used  among  the  Assyrians  (for 
reff.  see  Smith,  DB  i.  623).  Rooms  were  painted 
with  it  Jer  2214,  images  of  the  Chaldseans  are  por- 
trayed on  a  wall  with  it  in  a  description  in  Ezk 
2314,  and  wooden  idols  are  smeared  with  it  in  Wis 
1314.  ^  The  Vulg.  translates  by  sinqpide  in  Jer, 
cotoribus  in  Ezk,  and  rubrics  in  Wis.  Virgil  (Ed. 
x.  261)  and  Pliny  (HN  xxxv.  45,  cf.  xxxiii.  36) 
describe  Roman  images  of  deities  thus  adorned. 

WHITE.  —  In  OT  the  most  usual  word  employed 
is  pi?,  LXX  \€VK&S.  It  is  used  of  such  objects'  as 
snow  Is  I18,  milk  Gn  4912,  manna  Ex  1631,  horses 
Zee  I8  68*8,  and  leprous  hair  Lv  13.  Lebanon 
seems  to  have  received  its  name  either  from  the 
white  snow  on  its  summits  or  the  limestone  of 
which  it  was  composed  (see  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das 
Paradies,  p.  103).  In  Ca  510  the  word  re  '  white  ' 
(RV)  denotes  dazzling,  and  in  Dn  79  a  late  word 
niri  is  used  of  raiment.  The  same  root  is  used  in 
the  word  translated  'white  bread*  Gn  40la.  In 
NT  Aewcfo  is  used  of  natural  objects  and  of  linen, 
but  chiefly  as  the  symbol  of  purity  or  innocence 
and  holiness,  as  in  the  T-  ,•  •:-':.  .  i  .  ;  !•  ••  .  or  of  angels 
Jn  2013,  etc.,  the  saints  Rev  6U,  or  the  throne  of 
God  Rev  2011,  or  of  victory  Rev  62  19"-  l4  (cf  .  Virgil, 
Aen.  iii.  537  f.). 

YELLOW  (niny,  &v6Lfrv<ra,)  is  used  in  OT  only  of 
the  hair  in  leprous  sores  Lv  1330.32.86  ^^  see 
Greenish).  In  Est  I8  the  word  -n  trd  *  yellow  '  in 
R  V",  '  alabaster  *  in  RVm,  probably  means  *  pearl  5 
or  *  mother-of-pearl*  (Qxf.  Meb.  Lex.  and  Ges-Buhl 
under  *r\). 

In  addition  to  the  words  denoting  specific  colours, 
there  are  a  few  used  in  OT  to  indicate  a  mixture, 
generally  of  black  and  white.  The  chief  of  these 
lire  :  1.  Speckled  -Tips,  literally  dotted  or  spotted, 
used  of  sheep  and  goats,  Gn  30.  3L  In  Jer  129  it 
is  used  of  birds  and  is  a  tr,  of  jpay,  lit.  '  dyed.'  2. 
Spotted  w^?,  i.e.  covered  with  patches,  Gn  30.  The 
same  Heb.  word  is  used  in  Ezk  1616  of  high  places, 
and  is  translated  in  RV  'decked  with  divers 
colours,'  3.  Ring'straked  -npv,  marked  with  rings 
or  bands  Gn  30.  31.  4.  Orjsled  irg,  marked  with 
white  spots  resembling  hail,  used  of  he-goats  Gn 
311*-13,  of  horses  Zee  68-6. 

In  Jg  530  the  word  o'^y  is  tr.  *of  divers  colours  ' 
in  RV,  or  '  dyed  garments  '  in  RVm  (cf  .  also  under 
Speckled).  The  word  npjj-j  is  tr.  cof  divers 


. 

colours'  in  1  Ch  292,  of  precious  stones,  similarly  in 
Ezk  17s  of  feathers.  In  other  places  it  is  gener- 
ally translated  '  broidered  work.'  It  is  derived 
from  a  root  which,  according  to  FlcNclior.  o'igin- 
ally  meant  to  make  a  thing  man\  -coloured'  by 
engraving,  drawing,  writing,  or  broiaering. 

G.  "W.  THATCHEK. 
COLT  is  not  applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  young 


horse,  but  to  the  young  ass,  and  once  (Gn  32")  to 
the  young  camel.  Outside  the  Bible  it  is  not 
applied  to  the  young  of  any  animal  but  the  horse 
See  Ass.  J.  HASTINGS. 

COME.—  1.  Come  about,  i.e.  *  come  round,'  either 
lit.  2  Ch  131S  *  Jeroboam  caused  an  ambushment  to 
c.  about  behind  them'  (son);  or  fig.  1  S  I20  'when 
the  time  was  c.  about'  (D'D#  msjjpV  on  ^e  return  of 
the  days).  2.  Come  again,  i.e.  'come  back'  (see 
AGAIN),  as  Jg  1519  *  when  he  had  drunk,  his  spirit 
came  a.  and  he  revived5  (aw).  3.  Come  at,  (1) 
'come  near,'  *  reach,'  Dn  6J4  'the  lions  had  the 
mastery  of  them,  and  brake  all  their  bones  m 
pieces  or  ever  they  came  at  the  bottom  of  the  den'  ; 
Lk  819  'they  could  not  c.  at  him  for  the  crowd'  ; 
(2)  *come  near,3  'touch,'  Nu  66  *he  shall  c.  at 
no  dead  body  '  (RV  *  c.  near  to  ')  ;  (3)  so  as  to  have 
sexual  intercourse,  Ex  1916  *  c.  not  at  your  wives  ' 
(RV  *c.  not  near  a  woman').  &  Come  by,  'come 
near,'  esp.  so  as  to  get  hold  of,  Ac  2718  'we  had 
much  work  to  c.  by  the  boat*  (RV,  '  we  were  able, 
with  difficulty,  to  secure  the  boat')  :  cf.  Pref.  to 
AV  'Translation  it  is  ...  that  removeth  the 
cover  of  the  well,  that  we  may  c.  by  the  water'  j 
and  Shaks.  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.  ill.  i.  125— 

*  Love  is  like  a  child, 
That  longs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  by.' 

5.  Come  in,  'enter  upon,'  'begin,'  Ko  II25  'until 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  c.  in'  (e£cr^o%o/Mu). 
Cf.  Shaks.  2  Senary  IV.  V.  iii.  52— 

*  Now  comes  in  the  sweet  of  the  night.' 

For  the  phrase  *He  that  should  come5  (6 
Ipxbtwos,  R  v  '  he  that  coineth  ')  see  JESUS  CHRIST, 
and  MESSIAH.  And  for  the  Second  Coming  see 
PAROUSIA,  J.  HASTINGS. 

COMELY,  COMELINESS.—  These  words,  nxm 
slightly  archaic  in  any  sense,  are  quite  obsol.  in 
the  sense  of  moral  fitness  or  beauty,  a  meaning 
which  they  have  a  few  times  in  EV,  as  Ps  33* 
'praise  is  c.  for  the  upright.'  Dr.  Murray  (Oxf. 
Eng.  Diet,  s.v.)  thinks  the  earliest  meaning  of 
'comely'  may  have  been  'delicately  fashioned/  so 
that  we  may  compare  Jer  62  '  the  c.  and  delicate 
one,  the  daughter  of  Zion.*  But  the  usage  of  AV 
(foil,  by  RV)  gives  us:  (1)  Beftting,  EC  518  'it  is 
good  and  c.  for  one  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to 
enjoy  the  good  of  all  his  labour  '  ;  1  Co  II18  *  is  it  c. 
that  a  woman  pray  unto  God  uncovered  ?'  (irptirei, 
RV  *is  it  seemly?*).  (2)  Pleasing  to  the  eye, 
because  befitting,  Job  4112  *his  c.  proportion' 
(Amer.  RV  'goodly  frame');  Ezk  271*  'they  set 
forth  thy  comeliness*  ("nri).  Then  (3)  handsome, 
beautiful,  majestic  (the  distinction  'might  be 
rather  called  comely  than  beautiful  '  being  quite 
modern),  Ca  64  *  Thou  art  beautiful,  0  my  love,  as 
Tirzah,  c.  as  Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners'  ;  Is  532  *he  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

COMFORT  (ro^,  D'DJ^B,  rapdK\qffts  *).—  The  state 
of  relief  from  trouble,  or  the  means  of  solace.  In 
OT  the  evils  to  which  the  consolations  of  God  are 
most  characteristicallv  opposed  are  the  calamities  of 
the  chosen  people,  while  in  NT  the  divine  comfort  is 
mainly  represented  as  enabling  the  individual  Chris- 
tian to  endure,  and  even  to  rejoice  under,  the  natural 
ills  of  human  life  and  the  persecutions  to  which 
the  faithful  are  subj  ected.  As  the  sources  of  comfort 


*  In  AV,  reptxxw  is  tr.  «  consolation  '  in  Lk  225  624,  Ac  436 
1531  (m  'exhortation'),  Ro  155,  2  Co  1^  6  7  74  77  pfc  21,  2  Tb 
2io,  Philem?,  He  618;  «  comfort'  in  Ac  931,  Bo  154,  2  Co  13-4 
7*.  13  ;  «  exhortation  '  m  Ac  131',  RO  133,  i  Co  U3,  2  Co  8*7,  1  Th  23, 
1  Ti  413,  He  125  1322  ;  an(i  •  inlreaty  '  in  2  Co  84  RV  changes 
'  consolation  '  into  '  comfort,'  except  m  Lk  2^5  634,  Ac  15&, 
'  •  •  '--  '  '  ' 


He  618 
and,  ex 


m.  '  consolation  '), 
-where   \V  has  it 


COMFORTER 


COMMON 
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are  mentioned  the  word  of  God  (Ps  11950),  the  loving- 
kindness  of  God  (Ps  11978),  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ac  931), 
the  fellowship  and  sympathy  of  Christ  (2  Co  I5, 
Ph  21),  God  the  Father  (2  Co  I3).  The  OT  comfort  of 
the  individual  is,  in  the  main,  hope  in  the  eventual 
manifestation  of  the  retributive  justice  of  God  ;  of 
the  nation,  the  prophetic  promise  of  the  deliverance, 
purification,  and  exaltation  of  Israel.  The  NT 
doctrine  specially  emphasizes  as  comfort  (a)  unuer 
sorrow  for  sin,  that  it  works  repentance  (2  Co  71(>) ; 
(b)  under  affliction,  that  it  is  a  paternal  discipline, 
a  token  of  the  divine  love-.  •,"!  .-•:  ""  to  purify  the 
character  of  the  sufferer  i !  ! ..' .  j  nd  to  qualify 
for  ministration  (2  Co  I4) ;  while,  generally,  it  con- 
trasts the  present  sufferings,  as  temporary  and 


;,  with  the  future  joys  of  the  redeemed,  as 
eternal  and  weighty  (2  Co  417).  The  divine  com- 
forts are  strong  (He  618),  iill-enil)Mdn£"  (2  Co  I3), 
and  everlasting  (2  Th  216).  bee  PARACLETE. 

W.  P.  PATERSON. 
COMFORTER.~See  PARACLETE. 

COMING  OF  CHRIST.— See  PAROUSIA. 

COMMANDMENT.—The  distinction  bet.  'com- 
mand,' the  order  of  a  secular  authority,  and 
*  commandment,'  a  divine  charge,  is  modern.  In 
older  Eng.  we  find,  e.g.,  Kogers  (1642)  saying,  'As 
Papists  have  done  with  the  second  Command ' ; 
and  in  AV  c  commandment '  is  freely  used  for  the 
orders  of  a  king  or  other  secular  power.  Thus, 
Est  220  *  Esther  did  the  commandment  of  Mordecai ' ; 
Mt  159  'teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men*  (^rdX/tara,  KV  'precepts');  Ac  2S28  'at 
Festus'  commandment  Paul  was  brought  forth' 
(RV  'at  the  command  of  Festus').  To  give  com- 
mandment is  an  archaic  phrase  often  used  for  the 
simple  vb.  *  to  command,*  and  even  *  to  give  in 
commandment'  Ex  3482  (nix).  The  vb.  to  command 
is  itself  used  in  many  obsol.  constructions.  Besides 
the  mod.  use  to  command  one  to  do  a  thing,  or  a 
thing  to  be  done,  we  find  '  c.  to  do '  without  the 
person,  Ac  5s4 '  Gamaliel  .  .  «  ced  to  put  the  men 
forth.'  Sometimes  the  pers.  only  is  mentioned,  as 
Gn  1819 '  he  will  c.  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him ' ;  sometimes  the  thing  only,  as  Ps  133s 
'  there  the  LORD  ced  the  blessing ' ;  or  the  pers.  and 
thing  without  the  infin.  as  1  S  212 '  the  king  hath 
ced  me  a  business.*  The  subst.  'command'  occurs 
once  in  AV,  Job  S927  *  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at 
thy  c.  ? '  and  only  one  earlier  occurrence  is  found 
in  Eng.  literature,  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  IV.  iiL  5 — 

( One  that  attends  your  Ladyship's  command.1 

For  the  Ten  Commandments  see  DECALOGUE. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

COMMEND,  COMMENDATION.—Tp  c.  is  now  to 
approve  of,  speak  well  of,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
used  in  AV,  as  Gn  1215  'The  princes  also  of 
Pharaoh  saw  her,  and  ced  her  before  Pharaoh '  (^?n 
KV  'praised') ;  Pr  128  *  A  man  shall  be  c^  ace.  to 
his  wisdom'  (^n);  EC  815  *I  ced  mirth'  (rqtf);  Lk 
168  'the  Lord  c64  the  unjust  steward*  (&rao^w). 
But  in  older  Eng.  *c.'  also  signified  (1)  to  present  a 
person  or  thing  to  another  as  worthy  of  approval 
(mod.  recommend) :  thus,  Bo  161  '  I  c.  unto  you 
Phoebe,  our  sister '  (ffwlmuu.*  So  38  58, 2  Co  31 42  512 
10i2.i86is  1211) .  i  Co  88  'meat  cefch  us  not  to  God' 
(vaplffTfiiJLi).  In  this  sense  is  commendation  used, 
2  Co  316w  [all],  *  epistles  of  c.'  (2)  To  entrust,  Lk 
2348  *  1'athei,  into  thy  hands  I  c.  my  spirit,'  and  Ac 
1423  2032  (all  TO/WT^/U).  Cf.  Shaks.  Henry  VIIL 
V,  i.  17— 

*  I  love  you ; 
And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear/ 

J.  HASTIKGS. 

*  On  the  meanings  o£  this  verb  see  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  &5, 
Where,  as  in  53,  the  meaning  is  rather  '  prove,'  '  establish  ' 


COMMENTARY.—  Thus  RV  translates  midhrdsh 
(#Tp,  AV  '  story  ')  in  the  only  passages  in  which 
that  word  is  found,  2  Ch  1322  242l 

'The  term  Midrash. 
post-BibL  literature.  J 
"explore";  as  applied  to  Scripture,  to  <  ________  ,_    ______  f  _ 

thought  not  apparent  on  the  surface,  —  for  instance,  the  hidden 

meaning  of  a  word,  or  the  particulars  implied  by  an  allusion 

«          "  '       "  ("""""•"    "le  Chaldees,  what  Eldad  and 

the  circumstances  of  Hoses' 

\      .        '  „.    >e  defined  as  an  imaginative 

development  of  a  thought  or  theme  suggested  by  Scripture, 
especially  a  didactic  or  homiletic  e\iv»-ii  <  •>,  or  r.n  edifying 
religious  story  (Tobit  and  Susanna  are  mi  s  J/"  raw,  IHI)  ' 

The  two  Midrashim.  of  OT  are  (1)  'The  Midrash 
of  the  Prophet  Iddo  '  (2  Ch  13a2),  and  (2)  (  The 
Midrash  of  the  Book  of  Kings  '  (24N).  They  were 

•  •  •  1    *  1;    didactic  developments  of  the  historical 
••  !    ,     '«    we  possess,  making  use  of  these  narra- 
tives   to   emphasize   some    religious   truth;    but 
nothing  is  known  of  them  beyond  their  titles.    See 
under  CHRONICLES.  J.  HASTINGS. 

COMMERCE.—  See  TKADE. 

COMMON.—  1.  Following  the  Gr.  (Kotvk),  c.  is 
used  in  NT  in  two  chief  senses.  1.  That  is  'c.* 
which  is  shared  by  all,  as  Ac  2**  482  «  they  had  all 
things  c.'  ;  Tit  I4  *  Titus,  mine  own  son  after  the 
c,  faith  '  ;  Jude  8  *  the  common  salvation.'  2.  That 
which  is  common  to  all  is  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  few;  whence  the  <u  filia- 
tion to  the  religious  practices  of  the  lunmcn  in 
contrast  with  those  of  the  Jews  ;  or  of  the  ordinary 
people,  B  *  the  people  of  the  land*  (p^rr  DXZ),  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  Pharisees  —  i.e.  ceremonially 
unclean.  Thus  Ac  1014-  15  *  But  Peter  said,  Not  so, 
Lord  ;  for  I  have  never  eaten  anything  that  is  c.  or 
unclean.*  And  the  voice  spake  unto  him  again  the 
second  time,  What  God  hath  cleansed  (^caflApHrc), 
that  call  not  thou  c.'  (<n>  ph  xolvov,  EV  *make  not 
thou  c.J),  In  this  sense  c.  is  twice  (1  S  214*fi)  the 
tr.  of  Heb.  Ml  (never  trd  by  KQIV&  however  in  LXX, 
but  always  by  jS^fyAos),  elsewhere  rendered  in  AV 

*  unholy  '  (Lv  1010)  or  'profane'  (Ezk  2228  4220  44s* 
4815  [all]),  but  by  BV  always  *  common.' 

2.  In  Lv  4s7  we  find  the  expression  *  the  c.  people.' 
The  Heb.  (pxn  QK,  *am  kd'drez)  is  lit.  *the  people 
of  the  land/  and  is  so  trd  Gn  237  (where  it  describes 
the  Hittites),  2  K  II18  1S»  1615  2124,  Jer  I18,  Ezk  727. 
The  phrase  was  chosen  by  the  Pharisees  to  describe 
the  people  dwelling  in  the  Holy  Land  who  were 
not  jjaberim.    See  under  PHAKISEES,  and  consult 
the  foil,  literature  on  the  subject  — 

L'iPii  Mini*  —  POP  i*o",  77JP  ii.  i1  8  22  ff.  ;  Knenen,  Mel.  of 
lar  iii  .!,M  ;  Uraci/  if  *\  <  f  ,/"M.s  j  152,  367,  iii  114;  Eders- 
i1'."  n,  ,'«v/h  ,"*••  ."'',-,-  a  'i  i.  £,>.  ^>).  "  "  r/o«  Zetztt 

/'7-  i  *  *wiii  rViHr-'1  i     7.'J  n:   .Monii  i  •*•  ,  i.        497  flf.  ; 

1  1  it  1  ..:»(lor,  Znr  Ltil&ef.iiH  tvyucn.  tlw  WintM'ntliumi,  ctu  i. 

3,  For  'common  hall'  Mt  27s7  see  PE^TOEIUM. 
In  Ac  518,  *  the  c.  prison,'  c.  is  used  in  the  old  sense 
of  public.    This  is  after  Wyclif,  who  tr.  Vulg.  in 
custodia  publica,  'in  comun  kcpyng'  (1388  *in  the 
comyn  warde').    Cf.  Eng.  Gilds  (14G7),  391,  'That 
no  cxtezen  be  putt  in  comyn  prisone,  but  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  halie  benethforth*;   Cover- 
dale's  tr,  of  Ac  17a2  'Paul  stode  on  the  myddes 
of  the  comon  place  '  ;  Latimer's  Serm.  p.  326.  *  I 
told  you  the  diversity  of  prayer,  namely,  of  the 
common  prayer,  and  the  private'  ;  and  *the  Book 
of  Common  rrayer.'    See  JPEISON". 

J.  HASTINGS. 


*BV  gives  *o.  and  unclean,'  reading 
with  edd.,  instead  of  Tit  x.  %  Jue.      Nevertheless  xetvof  and 


ve  the  same  meaning.  The  classical  passage  in  Mk 
72,  xoi*a.7e  rtfitrf,  TOUT'  terrm  owsrrotfi  *Wlth  defiled  (AVm,  RVm 
*  common  '),  that  is,  unwushrn,  hands.'  With  which  cf.  vv.is  w, 
where  Jos  is  says,  'whaisoo\er  iroin  without  goeth  into  the 
man,  it  cannot  defile  him*  {AUTOV  xotvufn.^  lit.  'make  him  c.f); 


and  St.  Mark  adds  the  comment,  '  [this  he  said], 
meats  clean  '  (*«0«i£*y).    See  Page  oa  Ac  101*. 
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COMMUNE.  —  In  its  earliest  use  'commune 
(which  had  the  same  origin  as  '  common')  signified 
to  make  common  j  i  <  j  ;  K.  .  i  \  ,  to  share.  This  may  be 
either  by  giving  ,  as  \\";-<-.ii  »  tr.  of  Ph  414  f  Ye  han 
don  ^  wel,  comunynge  to  my  tribulacioun  '  ;  or  by 
receiving,  as  his  tr.  of  2  Jn11  'He  that  saith  to 
him,  Heyl,  cornuneth  with  his  yuele  werkis.' 
Being  by  and  by  restricted  to  speech,  it  meant 
sometimes  simply  'talk  to/  as  Gn  42J4  '[Joseph] 
returned  to  them  again,  and  communed  with  them  * 
(DI#N  xn;i,  RV  '  and  spake  to  them  ').  But  generally 
the  sense  of  both  giving  and  receiving  is  present, 
either  with  others,  as  Lk  6U  *  they  communed  one 
with  another  what  they  might  do  to  Jesus' 
(5iaAaA&>)  ;  or  with  oneself,  as  Ps  44  c  c.  with  your 
own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still  '—a  meaning 
which  Dr.  Mu.-iay  (Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  s.v.)  describes 
as  *now  only  l.teiury,  devotional,  and  poetic.*  In 
1  S  25s9  (  AV  £  And  David  sent  and  communed  with 
Abigail  ')  the  Heb.  ('a  w^)  is  lit.  '  -  ;  .  '» 
A.,'  and  has  the  special  meanr1^  <>  •;  v  ,  ;•• 
marriage,'  as  in  Ca  8*  (same  Heb.)  AV  and  KV  '  the 
day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for.' 

J.  HASTINGS, 

COMMUNICATE.—  Like  commune  (wh.  see),  to  c. 
is  to  make  common  property,  either  more  particu- 
larly by  giving  >  as  Gal  22  '  I  ced  unto  them  that 
gospel  '  (foaTtee/juu,  RV  *  laid  before  them  ')  ;  Ko  1218 
Ky  'ein*  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints'  (AV  *  dis- 
tributing') j  He  1316  'to  do  good  and  to  c.  forget 
not  '  :  or  by  receiving,  as  Ph  4*4  *ye  did  c.  with  my 
affliction'  (KV  'had  fellowship  with').  Of.  Fenton 
(1579)  {  Caesar  the  Dictator,  ox  whom  you  beare  the 
surname,  and  communicate  in  his  fortunes.'  But 
generally  1  \  r*  »•:•!••  and  receiving  equally,  as  Ph 
415  'no  (Is!  •<:'!  <  with  me  as  concerning  giving 
and  receiving'  (RV  'had  fellowship  with  me5). 
Communication  is  generally  conversation^*  as  2  K 
911  *  Ye  know  the  man,  and  his  c.'  (RV  'what  his 
talk  was  *)  ;  Col  3s  '  filthy  c.  out  of  your  mouth  ' 
a,  KV  *  shameful  speaking  '). 


t  In  1  Co  1533  «  evil  c«  corrupt  good  manners,*  RY  takes  the  Gr. 
(ifjjtiai  xccxocf)  in  the  sense  of  'evil  company,*  Amer.  EV  *  evil 
companionships/  Ttiis  is  a  new  tr..  V,  '  •  >*  ',  "V  "i* 
mala';  Wydifj'yuc1  Fiu  cl/*\  OSndaie,1  s  ;  *  •  „,  -', 
Orantner,  'evil  vrord^'-  the  Geneva,  "evii  spwuunges  ,  uue 
Rheims  and  AV  *evil  communicationa/  And  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  a  correct  tm.  The  vb.  &f*au*  occurs  in  NT  only  in  the 
go-j.se  of  'speak  ^ithVas  in  LXS,  Jos.  and  mod.  Greek—  see 
Kennedy,  Sources  of  NT  Greek  p.  155),  and  a^x/a,  which  occurs 
<r  \  '•,  -c.  TII  \\-\\  -i1  I-  .\-  -•«.»  s'  r"  r"ia:.,«  „'--:*!".  aningtowards 
vi  ,  •  .1,  -,<•-  1  uiv  a"(j  i  -on-  r»  1  r.i  r  iir  ,  k  I  eccles.  usage 
n  -  l  .e  acr.i.ci  i/ifr  ni^j  o?  LM  Chr.aiuu  i>ua.'L<T 

J.  HASTINGS. 

COMMUNIOH.  —  The  word  Kowcwla,  is  variously 
rendered  in  the  English  Bible  hy  '  communion/ 
'fellowship,'  'contribution,3  *  distribution.'  It  is 
used  in  relation  to  the  Christv  -i  CJ-'  "»  I  v  ;.»  o\;  ^  — 
the  idea  of  the  fellowship  in  •»  !  <  ,  ::  :  '•  n  (  <.  ,•  •!<; 
the  acts  of  fellowship  in  -which  the  idea  is  realized. 
Its  general  NT  use  deserves  to  be  considered  as  intro- 
ductory to  its  specific  £T  j  !:<{ili:  ii  to  '!>.  Kucharist, 
or  Holy  Communion  (&  ;•:  J-{;.ti>"-  >r'i(i*i,  >). 

The  corresponding  verb  Kowwvelv  has  two  senses  ; 
(1)  *to  have  a  share  in/  (2)  'to  give  a  share  to'; 
BO  that  we  are  prepared  for  a  twofold  meaning  of 
Koivtovla,:  (1)  (  fellows1*!  '  n*  11.  .»,  "/-.I  axid  en- 
joyed, (2)  *  fellowship  *  a  -  m;  -i  ,  .  ,-,  j,,;ts  which 
give  it  expression.  Four  rrr^;--  or  groups  of 
passages,  deserve  special  <  \  .  r  •  ; 

1.  2  Co  IS14  '  The  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  ; 
Ph2x  (If  there  be  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.' 
The  first  of  these  passages  is  one  of  the  few  in 
which,  as  in  the  Baptismal  formula  (Mt  28W), 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  brought 
into  emphatic  juxtaposition  :  *  The  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of  God  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all.* 

*In  Mt  6»?  Lk  fc4W,  Eph^  the  <3r.  Ss  simply  jUy*f  woid, 
speecn. 


The  order  is  remarkable.  It  is  explained,  how- 
ever, when  we  observe  that  we  have  here  au 
expansion  of  the  final  salutation  with  which  St. 
Paul  regularly  closes  his  epistles.  Thus  in  2  Th 
317.  is  we  rea<}  .  <  The  t  greeting  of  me  Paul  with 
mine  own  hand.,  which  is  the  token  in  every 
epistle  ;  thus  I  write  :  The  grace  of  pur  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.5  It  was  his  invari- 
able habit  to  take  the  pen  from  his  amanuensis 
at  the  close  and  write  a  parting  salutation  as  his 
sign-manual.  This  was  always  a  prayer  that 
*  grace  *  might  be  with  his  readers  ;  the  word  \vas 
characteristic  of  his  teaching,  and  it  always  occurs^ 
even  in  the  briefest  form  of  the  closing  salutation. 

To  understand  the  enlarged  form  of  this  saluta- 
tion in  2  Co,  we  must  recall  the  circumstances  of 
the  Corinthian  Church.  Party  divisions  were 
T-  -j  'n^  it:  all  its  manifold  troubles  St.  Paul 
traces  to  this  root.  Unity  must  be  restored  :  this 
is  the  first  injunction  of  the  first  epistle  (1  Co  I10}, 
and  the  last  injunction  of  the  second  (2  Co  13n). 
His  remedy  for  disunion  was  his  doctrine  of  the 
One  Body,  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  their  sin 
of  fornication,  their  difficulty  about  idol-meats, 
their  jealousy  as  to  spiritual  gifts,  their  profana- 
tion of  the  Loin's  Si.i'ijor.  The  second  epistle 
opens  with  an  o.uburVi/oi  relief  at  their  return 
to  obedience.  Yet  at  the  close  he  shows  that  his 
fears  are  still  alive.  What  will  he  find  when  he  comes  ? 
'Strife,  jealousy,  wraths,  factions,  backbitings, 
whisperings,  swellings,  tumults  1  '  If  so,  he  warns 
them  that  he  will  not  spare.  He  closes  with 
exhortations  to  unity  and  peace,  and  promises  the 
presence  of  '  the  God  of  love  and  peace.'  Then  his 
final  salutation  runs  at  first  in  its  accustomed 
form,  *  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  '  ;  but 
it  is  expanded  to  meet  the  occasion  and  its  needs  : 
'the  God  of  love'  suggests  the  addition  *the 
love  of  God  '  j  and  the  true  sense  of  membership 
which  the  One  Spirit  gives  to  the  One  Body  is 
l-iavcd  for  in  the  words  'the  fuftousliip  of  the 
ilo  y  s^ini.*  It  is  clear,  then,  tlml  trie*  genitive 
here  is  subjective  and  not  objective  ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  clauses.  *  The  grace  ' 
which  is  '  of  the  Lord  Jesus/  and  'the  love  '  which 
is  'of  God/  are  parallel  with  'the  fellowship*  which 
is  *  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

The  meaning  in  this  place  seems  to  decide  the 
otherwise  doubtful  sense  of  Ph  21  *  if  there  be  any 
fellowship  of  the  Spirit.'  Here,  again,  the  context 
speaks  of  love  and  unity.  So  that  it  is  most 
natural  to  interpret  the  phrase  in  both  places  of 
the  sense  of  unity,  •  •  ""..  f  ";  or  fellowship, 
which  it  is  the  peculia:  -  \  *.,  ,  Holy  Spirit  to 
preserve  in  the  Christian  Church. 

2.  Ac  2^  'They  continued  -',,  \r-  *'\  v  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  and  .  ,<•  !  <•  "•:;..  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers.  "1ms  is  the 
first  description  given  us  of  the  Mev.ly-l>a[>li/ed 
converts  after  Pentecost,  when  tbov  'numbered 
already  about  3000.  It  is  expanded  "in  the  next 
verses,  in  which  two  at  least  of  iu  phir.-es  are 
almost  verbally  ICJK-M!  od  :  '  the  bicn  km^r  o1"  bromi  ' 
is  represented  by  '  bieakinjr  breju!  I.OIHC  b\  hon-p/ 
and  *  the  fellowship  '  or  *  communion  '  (/cotVwy/a)  i& 


echoed  in  the  words,  'all  they  that  believed  to- 
gether held  all  things  common  *  (wivd). 

Thus  'the  fellowship'  seems  to  refer  to  the 
unity  of  recognized  membership,  the  *  community/ 
in  which  the  fh»t  brethren  lived  together.  The 
words  'they  held  all  things  common'  are  illus- 
trated by  the  statement  that  they  sold  their  goods, 
and  distributed  to  all  'according  as  any  had  need.1 
No  systematic  plan  of  relief  for  the  poorer  brethren 
is  implied  :  the  wealthier  were  moved  to  supply 
their  needs  as  they  occurred,  in  a  way  that  must 
have  been  reckless  had  they  not  looked  for  a 
speedy  return  of  Christ.  The  method  was  incom, 
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patible  with  the  higher  •„  /,  \>-  >.••  ,>f  the  Body  ; 
but  it  was  a  striking  !kv  "^  «.;,  o",  of  the  new 
spirit  of  fellowship,  the  sense  of  common  interest, 
the  realization  of  oneness.  This  oneness  is  again 
emphasized-  in  432ff* :  '  Of  the  whole  company  of 
them  that  believed  there  was  one  heart  and  soul : 
and  not  one  said  that  any  of  his  possessions  was 
his  own ;  but  they  held  all  things  common  .  ,  . 
nor  was  there  any  in  need  among  them :  for  as 
many  as  were  owners  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them, 
and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  sold  and 
laid  them  at  the  feet  of  t1  -  •  •  ' ""  ;  and  dis- 
tnbution  was  made  to  each,  •  <  •  is  any  had 

need/  Then  follows  the  account  of  Barnabas, 
who  thus  disposed  of  his  estate ;  and  of  Ananias 
and  his  wife,  who  sold  a  possession  and  offered  a 
part  of  the  price  as  the  whole,  St.  Peter  makes  it 
plain  that  Ananias  need  not  have  parted  with  his 
property  at  all.  It  was  his  own,  and  in  his  own 
power.  His  offence  lay,  not  in  niggardliness,  "but 
in  deceit.  This  makes  it  evident  that  *  community 
of  •  •  i  •%  *  was  not  a  part  of  the  apostolic  teaching  j 
:••  •  •"•  the  meaning  of  the  term  Kowwla.  The 
11  '  '  '  '  '  "  "''  " 


*  '  •••••'"  c  1  •  '      •   a  •••.'•. i      •  •     i-i  •    '"!'!  "•  :i 
the  events  of  ch.  6  indicate  that  a  common  table 
for  the  poorer  members  was  one  method  of  their 
relief,  and  so  one  sign  of  *  the  fellowship '  which 
characterized  the  Body.   This  *  daily  ministration  * 
led  to  difficulties  which  imperilled  the  sense  of 
unity  itself,  and  so  necessitated  a  more  developed 
or ;_','. 71 1 /,•»:  Ion  of  the  Body, 

TuMimg  back  to  Ac  2^,  we  now  see  that  the 
wo  i  ds  '  t!ie  breaking  of  bread  ,•  "*  '*  ,  ' 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  v  •  \  •  •  -. 
exhausting  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  *  the  fellow- 
ship,' which  precedes  them.  We  have  four  phrases, 
which  fall  into  two  groups:  (1)  'the  teaching 
of  the  apostles  and  the  fellowship,'  (2)  *  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread  and  the  prayers/  The  '  breaking 
of  bread  *  took  place  in  the  homes  of  the  brethren ; 

*  the  prayers '  a    •  •     \      those  which  they  offered 
in  the  temple  4,    '  •-»•    i  •  I  31).    The  'fellowship* 
was  exemplified,  no  doubt,  in^these  acts ;  Inu  it  ^\as 
wider  than  any  of  its  special  manifestations :  it 
was  the  unity  and  membership  in  which  the  whole 
Body  was  constituted  and  maintained. 

3,  The  third  group  of  passages  needing  special 
investigation  is  that  in  which  the  word  Kowwvla  is 
used  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  '  contribution ' 
or  '  distribution '  of  alms.  As  a  general  duty  this 
is  enforced  in  Ho  1213,  He  1316,  1  Ti  618,  in  each  of 
which  places  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
employed  is  that  of  'fellowship.'  Each  act  of 
Christian  nlmsphinjr  was  a  witness  to  the  central 
principle  of  fellowship  in  the  Christian  Society. 
Most  i  on -pi i  iso1:-! y  is  this  the  case  with  the  great 
collection  io?1  • ;  ?:«''  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,*  upon 
•which  St.  Paul  expended  so  much  labour  and 
anxiety.  He  regarded  this  as  of  supreme  import- 
ance, as  the  extern 'il  pledge  of  the  living  fellow- 
ship of  the  whole  Christian  Church.  He  insisted 
on  carrying  it  in  pen-cm,  cjven  though  he  was  aware 
that  the  visit  to  Jciii&alcm  endanger*  -1  In-  IH-t » '  y 
»nd  Ms  life.  The  Gentiles  had  eiijoj  c  <'  follow  -"i|> 
*ith  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Jew*,:  ,-  n«-, 
but  right  that  they  should  offer  a  return  of  fellow- 
ship such  as  was  in  their  power  (Kowwtav  rw& 
rotfffCLffdtu,  Bo  15af},  cf.  2  Co  84  918).  The  stress 
which  the  apostle  lays  on  this  collection  is  only 
explained  when  we  regard  it  as  the  emblem  and 
the  instrument  of  the  corporate  fellowship  of  the 
locally  scattered  Christian  Society. 

&  We  come,  lastly,  to  the  passage  (1  Co  I016>  17) 
in  which  the  word  is  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  To  understand  this  passage,  the 
whole  section,  commencing  at  S1,  'Concerning 


meats  offered  to  idols/  needs  to  be  studied  con- 
tinuously. The  more  immediate  context  begins 
with  Q24.  Just  as  not  all  who  run  receive  the 
victor's  crown,  so  in  the  history  of  the  Chosen 
People  not  all  who  had  spiritual  . •  \  ?  _••>.•  eie 
saved  thereby.  These  privileges  ,i'-  <••  >vJ  in 
metaphors  borrowed  from  the  Chiistian  Sacra- 
ments. They  were  all  *  baptized  into  Moses,3  as 
when  the  Cloud  overshadowed  them,  and  when 
they  passed  through  the  Ses  '  •  '  '  '•?  e  j-1 ' 
and  *  spiritual  drink '  they  all .  > .  v  -^ .  ••;  •  ,.'y 
the  Manna  and  the  Water  1  •  "  'I-  <'•>  ;  "•  .1 
Rock  was  the  Messiah.  These  words  are  of 


spiritual 

the  side  of  it  on  which  he  ,:-.•«'  .;  isists.  The 
idolatry  into  which  the  '  -  « i  •  "  •  in  spite  of 
their  spiritu  *  * .  "T  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
warning  of  •  .  two  sides  the  apostle  has 
!>;•!  iviiu/i'jJl  r-D  danger  of  idolatry — the  idolatry 
01  lie  -:^r.  ilj-  of  his  own  day,  the  idolatry  of 
Israel  in  the  past.  Worship,  whether  true  or 
false,  implies  a  fellowship.  The  Christian  fellow- 
ship  must  be  recognized  and  vindicated  from  con- 
tamination. 

*  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
Kowwta  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  the  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  Kowwla,  of  the  body  of  Christ  ? 
because  one  bread,  one  body,  we  the  many  are, 
for  all  of  us  partake  (/ter^ojue*')  of  the  one  oread.' 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Kowwla  here  ?  The  AV 
renders  *  the  communion  of ' ;  the  RY  *  a  com- 
munion of,'  with  the  marg.  alternative  'a  par- 
ticipation in.'  In  the  Greek  the  word,  being  a 
predicate,  does  not  take  the  article  ;  but  in  English 
the  definite  article  is  in  such  cases  usually 
supplied ;  so  that  in  this  respect  syntax  makes 
no  demand  for  altering  the  AV.  Secondly,  as 
to  the  word  itself.  It  is  no  doubt  tempting 
to  take  it  in  the  simple  sense  of  *  partaking 
of '  j  but  this  loses  the  force  of  its  derivation 
from  Koiv6$,  which  implies  jointness,  or  com- 
munity of  some  kind.  In  this  very  place  St. 
Paul  expresses  mere  *  nartsrUn;: '  Ly  p,€T£xeiV>  not 
KWW&V.  Fellowship  "is  tho  isiliijr  idea^of  the 
word,  and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  it.  In 
regard  to  the  second  of  the  clauses,  the  apostle 
himself  interprets  J«:-  ]ii<»ump;r  to  us.  The  single 
loaf,  broken  and  <.i*:i:l>'ini  and  eaten,  linked 
all  who  partook  of  it  into  unity.  '  We  are  one 
loaf,  one  body,  many  though  we  be  j  for  of  the 
one  loaf  we  all  partake.'  Thus  the  loaf  was 
nothing  less  than  'fellowship  with  the  Body  of 
the  Christ.' 

This  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  apostle's 
next  words :  You  are  God's  new  Israel  —  Israel 
after  the  Spirit ;  look  at  Israel  after  the  flesh  : 
they  bring  their  sacrifices  to  the  temple,  they  eat 
of  them,  and  thereby  they  are  in  fellowship  with 
the  altar.  Then,  recurring  to  the  Gentile  sacri- 
fices, he  points  out  that  to  partake  of  them  is  to 
be  in  follow -hip  with  the  demons  to  whom  they 
are  odercd.  Mo  contrasts  'the  cup  of  the  Lord' 
and  'the  cup  of  the  demons,'  *the  table  of  the 
Lord'  (i.e.  iho  Buvul)  and  'the  table  of  the  demons' 
(i.e.  the  idol -PICNIC).  'I  would  not  have  you  to 
enter  into  fellowship  with  the  demons  (Kowwofa 
TUP  Stufjwrtwv  ybec-Qat,).*  It  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
such  a  co'^cpiioM  as  this  that  St.  Paul  declares 
that  to  |Piii;aKo  of  the  Eucharistic  Cup  is  to  be 
in  fellowship  with  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  to 
partake  of  the  Eucharistic  Bread  is  to  be  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Body  of  Christ.  Thus  interpreting 
St.  Paul  by  himself,  we  see  once  more  the  side  of 
the  truth  on  which  he  peculiarly  insisted  :  fellow- 
ship in  the  New  Covenant  made  by  the  Death  of 
Christ;  fellowship  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  that 
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living  corporate  unity  of  which,  to  his  view,  Christ 
is  at  once  the  Head  and,  in  a  deeper,  fuller  sense, 
the  Whole  (1  Co  12*f  Eph  4»). 

J.  ARMITAGE  ROBINSON. 
COMPAKY  was  formerly  used  with  more  freedom 
than  now,  *  a  great  c.'  being  loosely  employed  where 
we  should  say  <a  great  number/  or  ' i  i '..  !;  ( i  tr\ «!.' 
Thus  2  Ch  2012  '  this  great  e.  that  eometh  against 
us '  (hdmdn,  crowd) ;  Ac  67  *  a  great  c.  of  the  priests 
were  obedient  to  the  faith'  (tfxXos- ;  so  Lk  529  6l7.9d8 
II27  1213,  Jn  65) ;  Lk  2327 '  there  followed  him  a  great 
c.  of  people'  (wXijtfoj,  KV  *  multitude ') ;  and  He 
1222  c  an  innumerable  c.  of  angels '  (/w/wds,  RV 
'  innmn.  hosts '}.  Even  when  the  Heb.  is  a  military 
term,  as  mahdneh,  camp  (Gn  3286^  21  509,  1  K  515, 

1  Ch  918),  hdytt,  force,  army  (2  Ch  91),  gedh&dh, 
troop  (1  S  "SO156*28,  2  K  52),  ztibM3,  host  (Ps  68U 

*  great  was  the  c.  of  those  that  published  it,'  RV 
'the  women  that  publish  the  tidings  area  great 
host '),  the  meaning  is  quite  indefinite. 

In  Ps  68^0  the  word  hayy&h  has  been  taken  by  AV  in  the 
sense  of  '  c.'  ('  Rebuke  the  c.  of  spearmen ')»  after  Ibn  Ezra, 
Calvin,  etc. ;  bu  •"  i-  (  , 1  -  «'.  (•-.',-  •  -e  of  Chis 
meaning  of  the*-*.-  >  e  l»  \<  ••  \o  « /  •,  s.  •>  .  ^  iSiS,  2  S 
2318,  and  Oojf.  S'",  J.t  x  ...,,••  11  \.  .  -  -  ;  s  .  -  • .  of  Vulg. 

*  tncrepa  feras  anindims/  and  Wychf  *  Blame  thou  the  wielde 
beestis  of  the  reheed,'  giving-  *  Eebuke  the  wild  beast  of  the 
reeds/  •"  "  •"     •,-,  .      •  > 

of  '"• '  "N      -^  v  IM  »oi.i'.  i  o.  uife  power  01 i-g\pi 

Ca  0  :>  AV  r«"  (it '5  '  \\  n1 :  will  je  see  m  uie  Shulamite?  As 
it  were  the  c.  of  two  armies,'  this  time  following:  Wyclif  (*  What 
schalt  thou  se  in  the  Sunamyte,  no  but  cumpenyes  of  oostis  ?  *), 
who  takes  the  'nisi  choros  castrorum*  of  Vulg.  in  that  sense, 
which  is  the  sense  given  by  most  of  the  VSS  and  Jewish  com- 
mentators. But  RV  takes  the  Heb.  m&\mh  in  its  invariable 
T,,,  ;,,_  ..-(;-."(  i  .,<•  /»V  ..,  <-iipi  <r  -i  'Whywill 
je  '•»»  i  m"  i  !•  S*.K  !i  -ii  •  ,a-i  !•  ci  rt'r  <!;•  •»•«  -,  i  ahanaim?' 

The  vb.  *  to  c.  together '  is  used  in  Apocr.  (Sus 
jB4. 67.  58}  i^  the  sense  of  '  to  cohabit.'  In  NT  '  to  c. 
with '  is  simply  to  associate  with ;  1  Co  59 *  I  wrote 
unto  you  in  an  epistle  not  to  c.  with  fornicators' 
(RV  *  to  have  no  c/) ;  Ac  I21  *  these  men  which  have 
companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
went  in  and  out  among  us.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

COMPASS  (cum  together,  passus  step,  hence  *a 
route  that  comes  together  or  joins  itself — Skeat) 
is  used  both  as  subst.  and  as  vb.  1.  As  subst.  c.  = 
(a)  a  *  circle,'  *  sphere,'  the  vault  of  heaven  (Is  4023, 
see  CIRCLE),  or  the  horizon,  PrS27  'he  set  ac.  upon 
the  face  of  the  depth *  (jnn,  RV  *  circle ') ;  (b)  instru- 
ment for  making  a  circle,  Is  4413  'tlie  carpenter 
.  .  .  maiketli  it  [the  image]  put  with  the  c.*  (rann, 
RV  'the  compf.is<o') ;  (c)  circumference,  margin 
round,  Ex  <27J"  38*  (3313),  1  K  735  (yyfi ;  (d)  the 
space  within  a  circle,  range,  limit,  1  Es  I53  *  within 
the  c.  of  their  holy  temple '  (7re/>i/a5/r\#,  RV  'round 
ahout  their  holy  temple  0, 1  Mac  1448  *  within  the  c. 
of  the  sanctuary '  (ireplpoXos,  RV  '  precinct ').  The 
phrase  fetch  a  c.  is  cmake  a  circuit'  or  *go 
round  about,5  Heb.  339,  Nu  345,  Jos  15s,  2  S  5^, 

2  K  39;  Gr.  Trsptefcx0/^",  Ac  281S  'from  thence  we 
fetched  a  c.,  and  came  to  Rhegium J  (RV  'made  a 
circuit').      2.^  As   verb  the   meaning    is    either 
(a)  make  a  circle  round,  surround,  or  (b)  make  a 
circuit  round,  go  round.    Thus  (a)  I  S  2336 '  Saul 
and  his  men  ced  David  and  his  men  round  about  to 
take  them ' ;  Lk  2120  '  When  ye  shall  see  Jerus. 
c^  with  armies' ;  2  S  22?-1?s  185  'the  sorrows  of 
hell  c^  me  about'  (339,  RV  'the  cords  of  Sheol 
were  roxmd  about  me');  Ps  139*  'Thou  0*"  my 
path  and  my  lying  down '  (nil,  RV '  searchest  out ') ; 
Jer  3 122  'A  woman  shall  c.  a  man'  (i.e.  prob.  as 
protector,  cf.  Dt  3210,  Ps  3210).    And  (b)  Dt  21  *  we 
c64  mount  Seir  many  days ' ;  Jos  611 « so  the  ark  of 
the  LORD  ced  the  city,  going  about  it  once ' ;  Jer 
3 189  'the  measuring  line  .  .  .  shall  c.  about  to 
Goah*  (230,  RV  'shall  turn  about  unto  Goah'); 
Mt  2315  'ye  c.  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 
COMPASSION  OR  PITY.  — These  words  have 


t. 

rLne  re  M  o  i  \     v   '  ri  .  .*.'    (  r  'i  /.r»."v  f"/  re  and  %,«.f>t$)  i 
these.    In  the  Luvme  inmu,  it  is  bttid,  auu  in  the  order 


become  entirely  synonymous,  and,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  so  employed  in  AV.  ^  But  in  1  P  32 
and  He  1034,  compassion  retains  its  original  mean 
ing  of  sympathy,  being  used  to  tr.  respectively 
a-viwadtfs  (see  R  v  m)  and  <rvjj,7radeLv. 

With  these  exceptions  the  words  are  used  in- 
differently both  in  A  V  and  RV  of  the  OT  to  translate 
the  Heb.  verbs  fen  and  orn  (and  adj.  and  subst. 
from  latter).  The  second  of  them  is  frequently 
rendered  'have  mercy.'  The  plural  D'DDI  (Gr. 
<nrX6.ywa)  is  also  tr.  'bowels.'  'Pity'  tr.  also  Din, 
}IO  (usually  ='  to  be  gracious'),  ion  (once  Job  614), 
and  113  (once  Ps  6920  rnarg.  'lament').  The 
equivalents  in  the  LXX  are  otKrelpew,  with  the 
co£iu  *  -  '  •  '  .  oUripfjiwv  ,  Aee??,  and  (petdecrOai, 
used  "i  !;  .  In  Ezk  2421  'that  which  your 

soul  pitieth*  (marg.  'pity^  of  your  soul')  is  equiva- 
lent to  'object  oFafiection'  (cf.  v.25).  There  is  a 
play  upon  words  in  the  Hebrew. 

In  NT  to  be  moved  with  c.  tr.  tnr\a.yyy^ff^a'lt  while 
gXeetv  is  twice  represented  by  have  c.  (Mt  IS38, 
Ro  91C  quoted  from  Ex  3319  LXX).  In  the  former 
of  these  passages,  on  its  repetition,  £\eelv  is  rendered 
have  pity.  WithT  '•  -\  •  •>  *  -oV'  j  pears  in 
NT  in  1  P  38,  whe  ,  •  '.,  •  .  .  *  -  '  -  and  in 
Ja  511,  where  'the  .'  i»'  «  ;.  •  j  •  ,  •  f  tender 
mercy  '  represents  .!•<  (»M'S(f!  ii,>  .  i^'ii'iila  oirn 
pjpj]  (fix  346  etc.). 

C.  is  in  the  Bible  a  Divine  as  well  as  a  human  quality.  But 
its  attribution  to  God  has  raised  certain  questions  among 

is  one  ol 
er  of  our 

salvation  pity  precedes  grace,  but  in  the  order  of  the  mani- 
festation of  God's  purposes  of  salvation  the  grace  must  go  before 
the  pity  (Trench,  tf.T.  Synonyms*  p.  205). 
Another  point  was  raised"     '•»  "  •  "  "••     :-   i1  »>"'••  «•'."•  • 

1      I  •          ,.r     '  r  -  -ch  a  perversion  oH  truth, 

fn  ""   *;         J'"    1  l  .1  ...         .<•,».»        -     i    .:  ^ 

iii    '"i      .'.      ii    .>,/•'/       '.'-•.       :'  ;    '  'r   '»  «.i'/f     '     ,' 

"     •   .  .       •*   i  tne  question  aiso       '•••«.          -        .  * 

Qucest.  xxL  art.  iii.).    It  is  not  C  !     •  .    * 

pitiless;  only  the  stars  that  *  would  as  soon  look  down  on  a 

Gethsemane  as  an  Eden.*    We  may  be  thankful  that  the  OT 

<  x,  '!.  1   ri  -P-  ,Y  'Jf    f  :>    :  n    1  >n 

i-     .     J     i.-    .       I,  ,  ',  ,       ,      .   '- 

forth  in  the  fulness  of        »  ,          •.«:.'      •»  ••,  ,  t  -  i  i  a:  <i  .<. 

save  that  which  was  lost. 

With  their  sense  of  the  pity  that  was  in  the 
heart  of  God,  the  prophets  coula  not  do  other  than 
impress  on  the  Hebrews  the  duty  of  pity  for  each 
other.  Beligion  without  kindness  was  unmeaning 
(Hos  66).  It  became  a  proverb  that  he  who  pitied 
the  poor  lent  to  the  Lord  (Pr  1917).  'To  him  that 
is  afflicted,'  said  Job,  '  pity  should  be  showed  from 
his  friend'  (614).  The  fatherless  and  widow  were 
to  be  to  man,  as  they  were  to  God,  special  objects 
of  compassion  (Ps  1469,  cf.  Ja  I27), 

But  in  regard  to  foreigners  Heb.  morality  waa 
that  common  to  all  the  ancients.  There  is  no 
trace  in  OT  of  compassion  towards  a  beaten  foe. 
The  '-oHi  aiy  *-i  -j  i:<  ;•  who  might  be  '  in  their  gates  ' 
was  iiv-pooicu,  lr:i  ;'oi  alie1'-  ,  •  ".  ritydid  not 
exist.  'Thine  eye  shall  ,»  <•  •  \>  \  on  them' 
(Dt  718)  was  the  law  of  Israel  in  regard'to  enemies. 
It  needed  the  revelation  of  NT,  the  j-jnyhle  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  the  example  of  Christ's  'com- 
passion for  the  multitude'  to  create  the  modern 
idea  of  general  benevolence.  The  OT  religious 
and  ethical  standard  on  the  subject  is  presented  in 
the  verse  '  Execute  tns-'  "  i  \  -i  -i  !  .  ;i  •••*  -!i«»w  mercy 
and  compassion  every  i:i;.:i  10  h  ^  ;/;'  Jvv  (Zee  79). 

A.  S.  AGLEN. 

COMPEL.  —  This  verb  was  sometimes  used  with- 
out any  threatening  or  thought  of  force,  simply  in 
the  sense  of  '  urge  successfully.'  It  is  doubtful  if 
it  is  so  used  now.  Hence  we  may  misunderstand 
1  S  2S28,  where  it  is  said  that  Saul's  servants,  to- 
gether with  the  woman  of  Endor,  'c64  him  to  eat* 
(UTsrjB%  in  2  S  1325-27  tr*  'pressed  him  ')  ;  and  esp. 
Lk  1423  '  c.  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may 
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be  filled'  (dvayKdfa,  RV  'constrain');  cf.  Earl 
Eivers  (1477),  *  Wluehe  grace  .  .  .  hath  compelled 
me  to  sette  a  parte  alle  ingratitude.'  Robertson 
(Charles  V.  ill.  xi.  335)  says,  'As  they  could  not 
persuade  they  tried  to  compel  men  to  believe' — 
and  this  passage  in  St.  Luke  \\  as  quoted  as  their 
authority ;  but  neither  the  Gr.  nor  the  Eng.  sanc- 
tions more  than  *  urging ' :  cf.  RV  even  of  Ac  2611 

*  I  strove  to  make  them  blaspheme/  where  Gr.  and 
AV  are  the  same  as  in  Lk  14&. 

In  Mt  54*  *  Whosoever  shall  c.  thee  to  go  &  mile,'  2732  «him 
they  ced  to  bear  his  cross,'  and  Mk  1521  <  they  c.  one  Simon  a 
Cyreman  ...  to  bear  his  cross,'  the  Gr.  vb.  (oc,<yyotptCu)  has  the 
technical  meaning  of  pressing  into  the  king's  service  (RVm 
always  'impress').  The  word  is  of  Pers.  origin,  the  ayyapu 
being  the  public  couriers  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  who  had 
authority  to  press  into  their  service  in  any  emergency  whatever 
horses  or  men  they  met.  The  word  was  adopted  also  into 
Tjatin  angariare,  and  is  used  by  Yulg.  in  passages,  named  above. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

COMPOUND.— Ex  3025  'an  ointment  compound 
after  the  art  of  the  apothecary '==' compounded,* 
as  RV.  Compound  is  the  orig.  and  only  accurate 
form  of  the  ptcp.,  the  verb  "being  componen  in 
middle  Eng.,  from  Lat.  componere* 

J.  HASTINGS. 

COMPREHEND.  — C.  is  used  lit.  =  hold  together, 
contain,  in  Is  4012  '  and  ced  the  dust  of  the  earth  in 
a  measure' ;  and  in  the  same  sense,  but  fig.,  in  Ro 
IS9  *  it  is  briefly  ced  in  the  saying5  (RV  '  summed 
up  in  this  word').  See  APPREHEND. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

C0N1NIAH  (in$te).— 1.  A  Levite  who  had  charge 
of  the  tithes  and  offerings  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Ch  3112- 1S,  AV  Cononiah).  2.  A  chief  of  the 
Levites  in  Josiah's  reign  (2  Ch  359).  On  the  form 
<vf  the  word  see  Kittel,  ad  loc.  in  Haupt. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

CONCEIT, — A  c.  is  something  conceived,  a 
J  nought,  as  Sir  276 '  The  fruit  deelareth  if  the  tree 
have  been  dressed ;  so  is  the  utterance  of  a  c.  in 
the  heart  of  man'  (frOttMifta,  RV  'thought') ;  2013 
AVm  'pleasant  conceits'  (%dptres,  AV  'graces/ 
RV  'pleasantries');  Pr  1811  (RV  'imagination'); 
Ro  II25  1216  'wise  in  your  own  conceits'  (Tap' 
cavrois,  XT  T  •  _'•  •'  is  found  very  early  in  the  ' 
sense  of  •  .  .  •  •  is  not  its  meaning  in  any 

of  the  foregoing  passages.  In  Ro  II25  1216  'con- 
ceits' is  due  to  Tindale  and  Coverdale  ('consaytes'), 
but  they  probably  meant  simply  'opinions,'  the 
word  used  in  1216  by  Tindale,  Cranmer,  and 
Geneva.  (The  plu.  '  conceits '  is  used  of  more  than 
one  person).  But  in  Pr  265- 12- 16  2811  ('wise  in  Ms 
own  c.* ;  Heb.  p#  'ayin,  *eye')  the  meaning  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  in  mod,  usage.  In  Wis  811  c.  is 
used  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  *  power  of  conceiving,5 
*m-  •!  J 1  cjspjir:' y.*  '  T  -\",11  be  found  of  a  quick  c. 
in  jj  ,  -MI  v.  :  <',  ^',1  '.  As  You  Likelt,  V.  ii.  48, 

*  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit ' ; 
and  Lwcrece,  701 — 

'  O  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination/ 

J.  HASTINGS. 
CONCERT.— See  CONSORT. 

CONCISION.— See  CIRCUMCISION. 

CONCLUDE.— 1.  In  the  sense  of  'shut  up,'  'en- 
close,' mod.  include,  Ro  11s2  'God  hath  cedthem  all 
in  unbelief,'  and  Gal  322 '  the  Scripture  hath  ced  all 
tinder  sin'  (RV  'shut  up,'  Gr.  <ru7/c\e£«,  used  lit.  in 
Lk  o6  'they  inrt</scrf n  JIM-JI  i  m-il  L:I  iiuc  of  fi-lu  >' ;  and 
iig.  as  nbo\e  from  I*-  7S>J  LXX,  '  Ilo^'n-"  iiN  people 
over  unto  the  sword ' — used  with  the  pregnant  sense 
of  giving  over  so  that  there  can  be  no  escape — 
Sand  ay  and  Headlam).  2.  To  come  to  a  conclusion 
by  reasoning,  infer,  Ro  328  *  Therefore  we  c.  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith'  (hoyif6jj£9a,  RV  'we 
reckon')  ;  and  in  RV,  Ac  1610  'c^  that  God  had 


called  us'  (rvpptp&tovTes,  AV  'assuredly  gather- 
ing"). 3.  To  decide,  Ac  21  M  *  we  have  written  and 
ced  that  they  observe  no  such  J  '  '  '  '  'mvres,  RV 
'giving  judgment');  and  ,  object  = 

'determine  upon,9  Jth  22  'Nebuch.  .  .  .  ced  the 
afflicting  of  the  whole  earth  '  (o-werAeo-ev,  cf.  1  S  207 
*  evil  is  determined  by  him,'  LXX  a-vvTerfrecrTat). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CONCOURSE.—  A  c.  is  a  '  :  •  -  "  •  Aether' 
(concurrere)  of  people,  as  Wyclii  .  *  ',  of  Ac 
2412  '  makinge  concurs  or  rennyng  to  gidere  of  the 
cumpany  of  peple  '  In  this  orig.  sense  c.  occurs 
in  AV,  Jth  ID18  'Then  was  there  a  c.  throughout 
all  the  camp  '  (<rvvdpofj.fy  ;  Pr  I21  '  She  crieth  in  the 
chief  place  of  c.'  (nvon  ffKia,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  '  at  the 
head  of  bustling  streets  ')  j  Ac  1940  '  we  may  give 
an  account  of  this  c.'  (owrpo^).  J.  HASTINGS, 


CONCUBINE.—  See  MARRIAGE. 

CONCUPISCENCE.—  C.  is  intense  desire  (con- 
cupiscere  intensive  of  concupere],  always  in  a  bad 
sense  (so  that  'evil  c.*  of  Col  35  is  a  redundancy  in 
English),  and  nearly  always  meaning  sexual  lust. 
The  Gr.  is  always  £Tri0v/j,lat  a  more  general  word 
than  the  Eng.  'concupiscence.'  The  passages  are 
Wis  412  (RV  '  desire  '),  Sir  235  (RV  '  concupiscence  }), 
Ro  78  (RV  'coveting'),  Col  35  (RV  'desire'),  1  Th 
4?  (RV  '  lust  ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

CONDEMNATION.  —  See  DAMNATION,  JUDG- 
MENT. 

CONDITION.—  In  the  obsol.  sense  of  disposition, 
condition   occurs  2  Mac  1512  'gentle  m  c.'  (RV 
'manner';  Gr.  rp6iroy,  in  this  sense  also  He  13* 
AV  '  conversation,'  RVm  *  turn  of  mind  ').     Cf. 
Chaucer,  Knighfs  Tale,  1431— 
'lie  t\i.>  -o  «rontil  of  condicioun, 
rj  i  a.i  t.-Lirriiioat  ul  the  court  was  his  renoun.* 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CONDUCT.—  1  Es  851  '  I  was  ashamed  to  ask  the 
king  footmen,  and  horsemen,  and  c.  for  safeguard 
1  1  'j  p  •  T  i  !  u  .  r  adversaries  *  —  mod.  *  escort.  '  So  Shaks. 
'J>nno.  III.  v.  8  — 


See  ETHICS. 


*  So,  sir,  I  desire  of  you 
A  conduct  over  land  to  Milford-Haven.* 


J.  HASTINGS. 


CONDUIT  (njyn,  flfyctrywyfo,  aquceductus).  —  A 
channel  for  the  conveyance  of  water  from  the 
source  whence  it  was  derived  to  the  place  where  it 
was  delivered.  It  wound  round  huls,  or  passed 
through  them  by  means  of  tunnels ;  and  crossed 
valleys  upon  arches  or  upon  a  substructure  of  solid 
masonry.  The  channel,  when  not  itself  a  tunnel 
of  varying  height,  was  rectangular  in  form,  and 
either  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  or  constructed  of 
masonry.  It  was  covered  by  slabs  of  stone  to  keep 
the  water  pure  and  cool,  and  its  floor  had  a  slight 
and  fairly  uniform  fall. 

The  remains  of  ancient  conduits  constructed  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  to  towns,  or  for  purposes 
of  irrigation,  are  common  in  Pal.,  but  it  will  only 
be  necessary  here  to  allude  to  those  connected  with 
the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem.  Ajnongst  the  oldest 
of  the  Jerus.  conduits  are  the  rock-hewn  channel 
that  <n4<  •  C.  'N  '•  :ii|iVni»,'  f.o'n  the  north,  and  was 
cut  ilno:.( _'\  ill-  i  :!.'•(  !<•!.  I'UM  separated Bezetha 
from  the"Antonia  was  excavated;  one  at  a  low 
level,  beneath  'Robinson's  Arch,'  which  was  de- 
stroyed when  Herod  built  the  west  peribolos  wall 
of  the  temple;  and  the  well-known  tunnel  that 
conveyed  water  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.  An  in«oriplion  in  Ph(en.  char- 
acters in  the  last  conduit  carries  the  date  of  its  con 
struction  back  to  the  8th  cent.  B.C. 

Equally  interesting   and,    perhaps,   in  part  of 
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greater  age,  is  the  conduit  about  1SJ  miles 
which  conveyed  water  from  the  *  Pools  of  Solomon, 
beyond  Bethlehem,  to  the  temple  enclosure  at 
Jerus.,  and  is  known  as  the  *  low-level  aqueduct.' 
Tradition,  v  "'•'•;  ^  :/."'  ,.  scribes  the  con- 
struction of  <  "•  •**.."  \whomusthave 
found  himself  obliged  to  increase  the  water  supply 
when  the  temple  services  were  instituted.  The 
channel,  which  is  about  2  ft.  deep  and  lj  ft.  wide, 
passes  under  Bethlehem  by  a  tunnel.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  conduit  was  called  *  Tannin' 
by  the  Jews  from  its  serpentine  course,  and  that 
the  'Dragon's  Weil*  of  Neh  213  was  an  outflow 
from  it  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnozn.  At  a  later  date 
a  pool  (piscina)  was  constructed  in  the  Wddy 
Arrfib  to  collect  the  water  from  springs  in  that 
valley,  and  this  was  connected  with  the  *  low-level 
aqueduct '  by  a  conduit  about  28  miles  in  length, 
which,  near  Tek-  .  "  *  *ig  tunnel. 

This  conduit  is  •  '     -       to  by  Jos. 

(Ant.  XVHL  iii.  2,    :       .,,,-•*    0-  been  made 
by  Pontius  Pilate  with  the  Corban. 

The  most  remarkable  work,  however,  is  the 
'V^i-lcu '  r-.Que.lnct,'  which  probably  entered 
.K:7i-  milie  Jaila  Gate,  It  was  apti'iii'i'ly  i  ob- 
structed by  Herod  for  the  supply  01  the  <u  «'<„</ 
and  palace  which  he  built  on  the  W.  hill,  and  of 
the  fountains  and  irrigation  channels  in  his  palace 
gardens  (JBJ  v.  iv.  4) ;  and  it  displays  a  very  high 
degree  c;f  enjrir.eorl'ijr  skill.  It  derived  no  portion 
of  its  KI:-:;! ~  r-<;;ii  the  *  Pools  of  Solomon/  but  had 
its  head*  in"  W'&dy  Bidr,  f  valley  of  wells,3  where 
it  passed  through  a  tunnel  about  four  miles  long, 
which  collected  the  water  from  several  small 
springs,  and  had  numerous  shafts  !*,:'( j  s/  i'o  she 
surface.  On  :  -i:"11^1  f  «•••'  *'<  "i  MO!  ••  • ;:  ,<  .  a 
piscina,  when  .'iv  -,»-.  .  •:,  <ON:  ,  :i:,  ,  I"  the  water 
was  deposited,  and  it  afterwards  passed  through  a 
second  tunnel  1700  ft.  long,  which  had  nine  shafts, 
— one  115  ft.  deep.  The  conduit  crossed  the  valley 
in  which  the  *rools  of  Solomon*  lie,  above  the 
upper  pool,  and  at  this  point  its  level  is  150  ft. 
above  that  of  the  'low-level  aqueduct.'  One  of 
its  most  iiiteie^l  ing  details  is  the  inverted  syphon, 
composed  of  perfoiaieu  limestone  blocks,  cased  in 
rubble  ina«o:ny,  which  crosses  the  valley  between 
Bethlehem  &n&Mdr  JEUds.  No  details  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  manner  in  which  fche  water  con- 
veyed by  the  numerous  conduits  was  distributed 
after  it  reached  Jems. ;  but  there  were  probably 
fountains,  supplied  by  small  conduits  of  lead  or 
earthenware,  as  well  as  cisterns  and  pools,  to  which 
the  public  had  access, 

Amongst  the  conduits  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
are:  fthe  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,'  at  the  end 
of  which  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  meet  Ahaz 
(Is  78),  and  beside  which  Sennacherib's  messengers 
stood  when  they  spoke  to  the  people  on  the  wall 
(2  K  18",  Is  362) ;  that  by  which  the  waters  of 
Gihon  were  brought  straight  down  to  the  W.  side 
of  the  city  of  David  (2  Ch  32s0) ;  and  that  connected 
with  the  pool  made  by  Hezekiah  (2  K  2020).  The 
existence  of  conduits  is  also  implied  in  Sir  4817, 
Is  229-n.  In  Sir  2430  there  is  an  allusion  to  a 
conduit  made  for  irrigating  a  garden. 

C.  W.  WILSON. 

CONEY  (1^*  shdphdn,  £<Mpo7pt5AXios,  5acn57rous, 
ehasroffryUus). — The  coney  is  undoubtedly  Hyrax 
SyriaeuA.  It  is  known  by  the  S.  Arabs  as  thwfn, 
evidently  the  same  as  shdpMn.  In  Pal.  it  is 
known  as  wabr,  and  in  Lebanon  as  tobstin.  The 
Amb=.  fil^o  t'«all  it  ghanam-Beni-Isratt,  the  skeep  of 
the  Children,  of  Israel.  It  is  a  perissodactyl,  with 
dentition  and  feet  strongly  resembling  those  of  the 
rhinoceros.  It  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  has  short 
ears  and  a  very  short  tail.  Its  colour  is  greyish- 
brown  on  the  back  and  whitish  on  the  belly.  It  is 
declared  unclean  by  the  Mosaic  law,  because  it 


chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the  hoof  (Lr 
II3,  Dt  147).  It  is  not  a  ruminant,  but  <  has  a 
motion  of  the  jaws  similar  to  that  of  the  ruminants. 
Bruce  the  traveller  kept  a  tame  one,  and  supposed, 
from  the  motion  of  its  jaws,  that  it^was  a  ruminant. 
Cowper  made  a  similar  mistake  in  regard  to  hit 
tame  hares.  ,.  .  a 

The  conies  !::•••,-  ihe  four  <  exceeding  wise8 
animals  (Pr  ,  •  are  'but  a  feeble  folk, 

yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks.'  'The 
rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  conies  '  (Ps  I0418),  They 
do  not  burrow  like  rabbits,  but  live  in  clefts  and 
holes  of  the  rocks.  They  are  gregarious  in  habit, 
and  strictly  herbivorous.  They  are  very  shy,  and 
usually  come  out  of  their  holes  towards  evening. 
When  feeding,  an  old  male  sits  as  sentry,  and,  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  gives  a  whist  u  ;>!-_  -ci.on1* 
as  a  warning  to  his  companions,  and  t-»<»y  "-rsir.H  cL- 
ately  take  '  refuge  '  in  the  rocks.  They  are  found 
all  the  way  from  Bas-Muhammed  to  Lebanon. 
The  natives  esteem  their  flesh  a  delicacy. 

G.  E.  POST. 

CONFECTION,  CONFECTIONARY  —  Confection 
occurs  in  AV  only  Ex  SO35  *  a  c.  after  the  art  of  the 
apothecary  *  (npi  rdfyah,  EV  *  perfume  '),  and  Sir  383 

*  Of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a  c.s  (M*7/*a»  B.V 
as  AV)  ;  to  which  EY  adds  1  Ch  980  *  the  sons  of  the 
priests  prepared  the  c.  of  the  spices  J  (nqirpO  1opi> 
AV  'made  the  ointment').    Thus  cc.'  is  always 
something  made  up,  a  compound,  and  always  of 

p  •  •  ••  sdicine,  never  sweetmeats.  So  con- 
!i  *'i  i,ria\«  "*  .'.  perfumer  ;  only  1  S  818  *he  will  take 
your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to  be 
cooks,  and  to  he  bakers  '  (ronjTi,  EVri  *  pci  fuv.er-*  9). 
Cf.  Bp.  Mountagu  (1641),  Acts  and  HUP.  21)$,  '  the 
woman  was  an  excellent  Confectionary,  very 
cunning  in  poisons.*  See  MEDICINE,  PBEFTJMES, 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CONFEDERACY  in  the  common  sense  of  league, 
alliance,  is  found  Ob  7  *  All  the  men  of  thy  c.'  (nn^), 
1  Mac  817«  20*  22  (<rvwM%ta.).  In  Is  8ia  *•  the  meaning 
is  'oon^p'nicy.'*  which  is  nearly  pbsol.,  though 
DTsra^ii  {Charles  L  II.  ii.  39)  has  *in  a  perpetual 
state  of  confederacy  and  rebeEion.'  Confederate 
is  both  adj.  and  subst.  As  adj.  Gn  1418  '  these  were 
c.  with  Abram  '  ;  Ps  835  *  they  are  c.  against  thee* 
(EV  'against  thee  do  they  make  a  covenant'); 
Is  72  'Syria  is  c.  with  Eplniiuni  '  (BVm  after  Heb. 
*resteth  on  E/);  1  Mac  !u-r.  As  subst.  1  Mac  8s0 

*  Your  confederates  and  friends.*     J.  HASTINGS. 

CONFERENCE  is  what  we  should  now  call  con> 
verse,  almost  the  same  as  conversation,  which  ia 
Bacon's  meaning  in  the  passage,  Essays  *01 
Studies'  (p.  205,  Gold.  Treas.  ed.),  'Heading 
maketh  a  lull  man  ;  Conference  a  ready  man  ;  and 
"VTj  i!  Injr  an  exact  man.*  C.  occurs  Wis  818  (6/ttX/a, 
Y\\\£.  fufitcl'i)  and  Gal  28  *  they  who  seemed  to  be 
->r  v  \\lmt  in  c.  added  nothing  to  me'  (where  the 
word  has  no  proper  equivalent  in  the  Greek,  KV 
*they,  I  say,  who  «<Toof  i««^i((k  iiii|»ni:iVi  noihing 
tome';  but  in  I16  (\  confcrrvti  :ioc'  i-  (iicsMiii'ijiec  k 
word  as  is  here  tr*  'imparted*  (Tpoo-ovaT^/u).  In 
the  Pref  .  to  AV  c.  is  used  in  the  more  prim,  sense 
of  *  comparison  J  (con-fere,  (  bring  together  '),  '  We 
cannot  be  holpen  by  c.  of  places.  J.  HASTINGS. 


CONFESSION  (Jrfw,  b^oyeiv,  ^0X07^).—  Both 
the  Heb.  and  the  Gr.  words  ar§  capable  of  the 
same  double  application  as  the  English.  To 
*  confess'  is  to  acknowledge  by  either  word  or  deed 
the  existence  and  authority  of  a  divine  power,  or 
the  sins  and  offences  of  which  one  has  been  guilty. 
The  biblical  use  of  the  verb  and  its  derivatives  is 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  (is'p)  also,  which  Delittwsh 
in  his  4th  ecL  successfully  defends  against  the  substitution  of 
gnp  'holy  thing1,'  made  by  Seeker,  revived  by  Gratz,  and 
accepted  by  Cheyne 
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about  equally  divided  between  these  two— (\) pro- 
fession or  acknowledgment  of  God  as  the  true  God 
or  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  (2)  confession  or  open 
acknowledgment  of  sin.  (For  the  distinction  cf. 
further  Cic.  pro  Sestio,  51,  109.) 

1.  Confession  of  God  as  their  God,  acknowledg- 
ment of  Him  as  the  true  God,  was  required  of  the 
members  of  the  Chosen  Family  before  it  became  a 
nation.      It  was  rendered  by  Abraham  when  he 
'called  upon   the  name  of  the   Lord'    (Gn   134 
etc. ),  and  by  Mm  and  his  descendants  when  they 
claimed  the  covenant  relationship  through  the  rite 
of  circumcision.     In  process  of  time  this  outward 
confession    tended  to  become  conventional,  and 
only  external.      The   consciousness   of    common 
nationality  superseded  that  of  personal  relation  to 
God.    In  the  subsequent  reaction  of  individualism, 
men  of  special  piety,  or  in  special  circumstances, 
felt  constrained  to  make  specific  confession  of  their 
personal  adherence  to  J"  (cf.  Ps  631,  Is  445).    The 
passage  in  Isaiah  shows  that  this  confession  was 
accompanied  by  an  open  act  of  self-dedication,  if 
not,  as  some  think,  by  the  cutting  of  some  per- 
manent mark  on  the  head  or  forehead.    At  other 
times,   after  a  period  of  national  apostasy,  the 
general  repentance  and  return  was  marked  by  a 
solemn  renewal  of   the   national  confession  (cf. 
1 K  885,  2  Ch  626). 

Such  confession  is  the  natural  result  of  deep  con- 
viction (cf.  Jn  419,  Mt  1234),  and  when  Jesus  had 
brought  His  disciples  to  the  point  of  roro^ni/ing 
Him  as  the  Christ,  He  drew  from  one  of  them  that 
rr'\T:<iV.  S.  .•»  "ii  uhidi  U  ^  -cclP' ;  lly  known  as  St. 
I  V.i :  -  {'.»•:. i  —.on  i '.It  j()'';  ",.  ile  announced  that 
it  was  on  the  rock  of  such  conviction  and  confession 
that  His  Church  should  be  built ;  and  He  made 
this  o per:  ,  <\  •  ""  "  '  of  Himself,  His  dignity 
and  j ,  i ,  1 1 1  <  •  •  non  of  true  discipleship 

(Lk  128). 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  this  confession  was 
insisted  upon  as  a  sign  of  true  conversion  and  a 
condition  of  baptism.  Its  contents  were  at  first 
•v^ery  general,  varying  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
conversion  and  the  experience  of  the  convert,  but 
with  a  growing  tendency  to  include  certain  con- 
stant elements.  From  the  beginning  it  must  have 
included  the  :<  <•;  ,*'*,.,  of  Jesus  as  'the  Lord* 
(cf.  Ro  109,  1  •  •>  \-  .  nd  an  c\ju— "OM  of  con- 
fidence and  hope  in  Him  (cf.  lie","1  I"3,.  Such 
general  M^puw-^rriMii  of  allegiance  to  Christ  is 
referred  LO  in  1  1 1  0  -',  lie  31 ;  but  even  He  414,  *  let 
us  hold  fast  our  confession*  (AV  'profession')  does 
not  involve  a  formulated  confession.  An  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Resurrection  doubtless  found  a  place 
both  early  and  often  (Ro  109]  . .  V  pi  e] -nrocl  the  way 
for  a  coTiu— !on  in'-ludi1  p  litK-'f  of  il:e  Ir^toric'l 
factsof  Clivhimnii  *.  Oiilioo'ojMM  iiif'Moru'O  ilij  le 
is  an  es.Iy  1:1,  <?  "in  il;o  insf'^oliiitMl  COMIC-*— ion 
of  the  Ethiopian  (Ac  8s7),  but  the  early  appearance 
of  false  teaching  and  imperfect  views  of  Christ 
accentuated  the  nete-s-ily  of  more  dogmatic  ex- 
pression. Si^rns  of  tins  sue  found  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  John  (1  Jn  41S,  cf.  222  42-3,  2  Jn  7).  Here  we 
have  the  necessary  antithesis  to  gnostic  docetism ; 
the  deepened  consciousness  of  the  Church  corre- 
sponded to  a  fuller  confession,  involving  both  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  true  Sonship  of  Jesns. 

2.  Both  in  OT  and  NT,  confession  of  sin  before 
God  is  recognized  as  a  condition  of  forgiveness, 
being   the  guarantee  of   genuine  penitence  and 
purpose  of  amendment.    Thus  Joshua  exhorted 
Achan  to  make  confession  unto  the  Lord  (Jos  719) ; 


his  sin'  (Ps  325;  cf. 
-  r  f'crorj."!  principle 
sin  shall 


the  Psalmist 
514);  Pr  2818  '  ,  •  : 
that  *  whoso  conf  esseth  and 
have  mercy,'  and  Jesus  exhibits  the  prodigal  son 
as  moved  by  a  natural  impulse  to  confess  to  his 
father.  Confession,  therefore,  as  at  once  an 
VOL.  i. — so 


instinct  of  the  heart  and  a  principle  of  God's  king- 
dom, was  consistently  recognized  and  inculcated 
by  the  Mosaic  ritual.  It  was  required  of  the  indi- 
vidual whenever  he  had  committed  a  trespass 
(Lv  5L  6  2640},  and  its  necessity  in  regard  to  both 
individual  and  national  sins  was  exhibited  in  the 
ceremony  of  the  Q  ,  •  . ,,'  .  over  whose  head  the 
high-priest  was  to  coniess  i  i  ^  »  '•  .I1V.-  of  the 
whole  people  (Lv  1621}.  (.  /  o--"<s-  c«  -•:  became 
the  natural  and  regular  accompaniment  of  prayer 
(cf.  Ezr  101).  At  the  same  time  representative 
men  felt  themselves  to  be  partakers  in  national  sins 
of  unbelief  and  disobedience,  and  bound  to  confess 
these  as  well  as  their  own  (Dn  920).  The  whole 
prayer  in  Dn  9  shows  the  nature  and  contents  of 
such  a  confession. 

The  connexion  between  repentance  and  con- 
fession was  so  ingrained  in  the  Jewish  conscience 
that  when,  under  the  Baptist's  preaching,  many 
were  led  to  repent,  open  confession  accompanied 
their  baptism  (Mk  I5},  and  doubtless  the  Apostolic 
baptism  was  prefaced  by  a  confession  in  this  sense 
as  well  as  the  other.  Such  a  confession  was  under- 
stood to  be  made  to  God,  but  commonly  it  would 
be  made  in  the  hearing  of  men  (cf.  Ac  174).  It  is 
plain  also  that  Christ  taught  the  necessity  of 
ack no v,l edging,  and  obtaining  forgiveness  for, 
offences  committed  against  other  men  (Mt  524, 
Lk  174).  As  to  the  mode  of  confession  or  the 
person  to  receive  it,  no  instruction  is  given.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  the  language  of  St.  John  (1  Jn 
I9)  and  St.  James  that  it  was  specific,  definite,  and 
mutual.  In  Ja  516  the  reading  of  WH  (T&S  ^aprtas 
for  TR  r&  Tra/ottTrrtfyiara)  pui*-  il  l.»»\oru  aoubtthat 
reference  is  made  to  sins  si;rai"M%  (Jo,1;  but  the 
•'  '  •  VSv  (Chrysostom  and  others)  which 
••  »  '  '  A  confession  was  to  be  made  to  the 
Presbyters,  involves  an  inadmissible  tautology. 
'AXX^Xois  can  only  refer  to  the  relation  of  individual 
believers  to  one  another,  so  that  Cajetan  from  the 
Roman  standpoint  rightly  admits  'nee  Me  est 
sermo  de  confessione  sacramentali.' 

C.  A.  SCOTT. 

CONFIRMATION.— The  verb  'confirm'  is  used 
in  a  very  general  sense  in  the  AV,  serving  as  a 
rendering  of  no  fewer  than  eleven  words  in  the 
original  ,an£iia;res— seven  HaT>  f^v.  -73,  pjri,  jo, 
N^D,  -!;?#,  rp  in  ilieir  pioper  i  »nj  •;•»,  ini:-i  and  four 
Gr.  (j8ej3cu6w,  <*7ri0TtyO$"a>,  Kvp6w,  ^etnretfw).  The  OT 
group  of  words  suggests  the  idea  of  establishing  and 
'•-•  (1i  'ill  "  :  though  in  some  cases  the  more  tech- 
j  i;1,,  •  ,'•>•!  .  a  legal  or  authoritative  confirmation 
comes  in,  esp.  when  the  word  D'pis  used  (e.g.  Ru  47, 
Est  O29- 31- 82).  In  the  NT  £ejftufo  and  Arwr^Tw  are 
11 -id  in  lliejri  ri-  lal-oriM'or^lriii^'hoMi' 
li-h'ng,  uhil'»  K\-*M  «.-  ii-c-i  in  iliii  -»"i-,»  of 
power  or  validity  (2  Co  28,  Gal  S15},  and 
employed  in  its  natural  meaning  of  acting  as  a 
meaiator  (He  617).  The  substantive  'coEfirma- 
tion'  ",*  ~  '•  ••/  H  used  in  the  two  sen'-  .,"••;  I/  • 
firm,  ,  :•  •!,  -'  :M  :  (Ph  I7),  and  giving  is  ' '  .  r ;  i 
valid!  •>  •/'(  1 1  ,.  It  is  not  used  in  the  Bible  to 
describe  an  ecclesiastical  rite.  In  the  Acts  refer- 
ence is  made  to  St.  Paul  '<o-  pi'iii"'/-  Mu-  -rals  of 
the  disciples J  (1422),  and  •  ("-M  •  p'in.  i  !i->  Cirirches' 
(1541) ;  and  it  is  stated  thi:1  *  -I  ;<  a- ,-  •«.':  <-\t\-9  being 
prophets  also  themselves,  exhorted  the  brethren 
with  many  words,  and  confirmed  them'  (1582) — 
forms  of  tirurrirjptfa  being  used  in  each  case.  There 
is  no  indication  that  any  ceremony  was  performed 
on  these  occasions  j  the  narrative  would  rather 
suggest  the  general  idea  of  stiengtheningand  estab- 
lishing spiritually.  But  although  the  laying  on 
of  hands  (t-rriOccris  r&v  xeipdv)  is  not  connected  with 
the  word  confirmation,  it  appears  in  association 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  disciples  by 
apostles  subsequent  to  baptism  (Ac  812'""  195- 6), 
and  as  a  rite  following  baptism,  in.  He  63.  This 
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was  after  the  example  of  the  Jewish  method  of 
blessing  (e  g.  Gn  48^' 14),  which  was  recognized  by 
the  mothers  who  brought  their  children  to  Jesus 
that  He  might  *  lay  his  hands  on  them,'  etc.  (Mt 
191"5).  According  to  the  Talmud,  a  father  laid  his 
hands  on  his  child,  after  which  the  elders  also 
blessed  him  (Buxtorf.,  Syn.  Jud.  138).  As  late  as 
Tertullian  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  closely 
associated  with  baptism  as  almost  part  of  the  same 
rite  (de  Bap.  e.  8  ;  de  Itesurr.  Cam.  c.  8). 

W.  F.  ADENEY. 

CONFISCATION.  —  See  CEIMES  AND  PUNISH- 
MENTS. 

CONFOUND. — This  vb.  is  used  in  three  senses. 

1.  Destroy >  shatter,  Jer  I17  'be  not  dismayed   at 
their   faces,    lest  I  c.   thee  before  them.'      The 
Geneva  and  Bishops'  Bibles  have  c  destroy '  here, 
and  it  is  possible  that  AV  chose  a  milder  word 
on  purpose,    as  EV  has  a  still  milder   'lest  I 
dismay  thee  before  them ' ;  but  the  Heb.  (sjnntr 
nn$  in  hiph.)  has  the  meaning  of  'shatter,5  as  in 
Is  94   *  the   yoke   of   his   burden  .  .  .  thou   hast 
"broken '  (BV) ;  and  the  Eng.  word  has  this  mean- 
ing also,  as  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ii.  380 — 

'Whence, 

But  from  the  autrt   --•••",     • %          s- 
So  deep  a  malice,  ,     < 

Of  Mankind  m  one  root?' 

2.  Put  to  shame.    This  is  the  most  frequent  mean- 
ing.    RV  often  changes  'c**'  into  *  ashamed,'  but 
Amer.  KV  prefers  *put  to  shame.'    Earlier  ver- 
sions sometimes  had  'ced}  where  AV  has  '  ashamed/ 
as  2  S  105  Douay,  *  The  men  were  confounded  very 
fowly,    and    David   commanded   them,    Tary   in 
Jericho,  til  your  beard  be  growen.'    3.  Throty  into 

confusion  (stronger  tr  -, •""    •    /        "Or.  Murray 

suggests  the  colloq.  ''-•  •'   ' ,     •       II7*9  (see 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF),  2  Mac  1323  1428  «he 
was  much  c^  in  himself  ;  Ac  2s  922  (<rvyxtw,  cf. 
Ac  1933  21S1  '  was  in  confusion '  E  V). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CONFUSED. — Confuse  and  confusion  were  much 
stronger  words  in  Elizabethan  than  in  mod.  Eng., 
Ac  19^2  f  the  assembly  was  cd  (RV  '  in  confusion ') ; 
Is  95  « with  c.  noise  (RV *  in  the  tumult  ')•  See  CON- 
FOUND 3.  Confusion:  i.  Tumultuous  disorder,  as 
Ac  1929  '  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  c.J  (otfyxwris), 
1  Co  14s8,  Ja  316  (dKaravTaala),  2  Es  1621,  Lv  182S2012 
(^i),  Is  2410  3411  4129  («m).  The  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet. 
quotes  Is  3411  *  he  shall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line 
of  c. '  as  an  example  of  c.  in  the  sense  of  destruction 
(see  CONFOUND  1) ;  and  that  meaning  was  common 
in  1611,  as  Shaks.  Mid.  Night's  Dream,  I.  i.  149— 

'So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion.' 

But  the  Heb.  (which  is  the  word  tr.  'without 
form/RV  'waste,3  in  Gn  I2}  makes  it  probable 
that  in  all  the  passages  from  Isaiah  the  meaning  is 
disorder.  2.  Shame,  disgrace,  as  Ps  354- 28  *  brought 
toc.'(m  RV  'confounded,'  Cheyne  'abashed'): 
Job  1015  'I  am  full  of  c.'  (pfep,  RV  M^ro-;^  ') ; 
esp.  with  Heb.  Usheth,  1  S  2(P6is)  Ezr  i  •  I\  l-»i- 
Jer  719,  Dn  97-  8.  (Except  Ps  70s,  Is  61%  Jer  719, 
Mic  I11,  Zeph  3B- 39,  bdsheth  is  tr.  by  alcrx^  in  LXX.) 
See  TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CONGREGATION  is  AV  rendering  of  several 
Heb.  terms,  esp.  i>to,  rnp,  and  ^np.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  minutely  the  linguistic 
usage  of  OT  in  regard  to  each  of  these. 

1.  lyte  (md'ed}.  The  root-idea  contained  in  this 
word  is  that  of  a  fixed  appointed  meeting  or  tryst 
between  God  and  man.  Hence  it  is  frequently 
employed  to  mean  a  *set  time/  or  to  designate  the 
sacred  seasons  (md'adim)  when  all  the  males  in 
Israel  had  to  present  themselves  at  J""s  sanc- 
tuary (Hos  95 12>,  Lv  232-  4-  »•  «).  It  is  but  a  step 


from  this  when  we  find  the  word  used  to  designate 
the  assembly  that  celebrated  the  festival,  or  indeed 
as  a  designation  for  any  assembly.  In  Job  3023  we 
have  TT^J*?  ijnD  jrs  *the  place  of  assembly  for  all 
living,'  used  of  Sheol,  while  in  Is  33ao  Zion  is  called 
UIJUID  jinp  *the  city  of  our  assemblies'  (cf.  Ps  744, 
La  I4,  Ezk  4424).  In  particular,  -ijno  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  phrase  ijnD  'jrm  ('Ohel  md'ed)  the 
Tent  of  Meeting  (between  J7'  and  Israel).  The 
familiar  AV  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  fails 
entirely  to  suggest  the  true  idea  conveyed  by  the 
phrase  as  this  is  explained  in  Ex  294-f*  (Cf.  W.  R 
Smith,  OTJC2  246.)  The  Sept.  ffKijrij  rov  paprvptoi 
and  Vulg.  tabernaculum  testimonii,  as  well  as 
Luther's  Stiftshutte,  have  arisen,  as  Ges.  explains, 
from  improperly  regarding  nyiD  as  synonymous  with 
nny  (see  Nu  915,  where '  tabernacle  of  the  testimony ' 
"-  'lice  on  01 1  ivxc  >!.',)  ";  t)  ^HM  is  used  with  great 
''(tr  •  •!•  \  bv  ;>'!;>!  i':>  -  fjrsii  by  the  Chronicler  (ICb 
632  921  23*2,  2  Ch  1s- 6-13  55),  but  it  is  employed  also 
by  E  (Ex  S37,  where  its  meaning  is  explained ;  cf. 
Nu  II24-28  J),  and  occurs  in  at  least  two  passages 
which  belong  to  JE,  viz.  Nu  II16 124.  The  source 
of  Dt  3114  is  uncertain,  and  1  S  222  and  1  K  84  can 
scarcely  be  taken  into  consideration,  because  both 
contain  elements  of  late  date.  In  Ps  748  VN  n^io-^ 
=  all  the  synagogues  of  God,  and  in  La  26  njjto  is 
employed  as  a  designation  for  the  temple. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  the  reader  that 
in  the  expression  solemn  assembly,  which  is  occa- 
sionally used  by  AV  as  a  rendering  of  "i#to,  *  solemn 
has  its  archaic  sense  of  'fixed3  or  'stated,'  Lat. 
solennis  (Driver,  £eut.  189). 

In  Is  1418  mou/it  of  the  congregation  probably 
refers  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  whose  dwelling- 
place,  according  to  Bab.  mythology,  was  located  in 
the  far  north,  upon  the  *  mountain  of  the  world' 
(Driver,  Isaiah2 129  n. ;  Delitzsch,  Isaiah,  new  ed. 
i.  310).  See  BABYLONIA,  p.  216a. 

2.  rng  ("edah]  and  h$$  (kahal).  Before  examin- 
ing the  liiijviis-tic  wnjre  o'f  OT  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  a  distnu  .ion  between  these  two  words  which 
has  been  contended  for  by  some.  Vitringa  (de 
Synagoga  vetere,  80,  88),  with  whom  Trench  (Syn- 
onyms of  NT,  3 1. )  agrees,  expresses  the  difference 
thus,  *  notat  proprie  ^rrjj  universam  alicujus  populi 
multitudinem  vinculis  societatis  unitam  et  rem- 
publicam  quandam  constituentem ;  cum  vocabulum 
•Tjj2  ex  inciuie  et  vi  significationis  suse  tantum  dicat 
quemcumque  hominum  coetum  et  conventum  sive 
minorem  sive  majorem.  .  .  .  <rwaywyf)  ut  et  rnj; 
semj>er  signilicat  coztum  con  junctum  et  congregation 
etiamsi  nullo  forte  vinculo  ligatum,  sed  dKK\7]ala 
(Vrrp)  designat  multitudinem  aliquam  qnsejoopulum 
constituit,  per  leges  et  vincula  inter  se  junctam, 
etsi  ssepe  nat  ut  non  sit  coacta  vel  cogi  possit.' 
This  is  certainly  far  more  pi  audible  and  reasonable 
than  the  famous  distinction  which  Augustine 
sought  to  establish  between  trwaywy??  and  4KK\7}a~taf 
or  rather  between  their  Latin  equivalents  co»- 
gregatio  and  convocatio,  the  latter  being  the  nobler 
term,  because  used  of  calling  together  men,  while 
<t*nfjrwit\tt  designated  tho  fftfJwrh  jr  together  of 
cattle  igrex) !  Vitringa's  ui-: iTici'on  '"'omes,  in  fact, 
pretty  near  to  that  of  Schiirer,  to  which  we  shall 
advert  presently ;  but  it  seems  a  mistake  to  en- 
deavour to  carry  such  a  distinction  back  to  OT. 
It  may  fairly  b'j  (pv-Jio1!'-!  \\h-:her  in  a  single 
instance  the  "OMt'^i!"'!-!  of  Vmui^n  can  be  estab- 
lished. Rather  are  we  inclined  to  see  in  the  choice 
of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  terms  a  mark  of 
authorship.  It  is  remarkable  that  rnjg  finds  favour 
in  certain  books,  while  *?$$  is  prevailingly,  if  not 
e\(  lu-i  voly,  employed  in  others. 

(a)  r-^,  from  the  same  root  asij?te,  occurs  vari- 
ously, as  <w  rn&  (Ex  123),  ^ir  *J3  ni^  (Ex  16U2'*)f 
w  ^  (Nu  2717),  and  absolutely,  niyn  (Lv  4") 
It  belongs,  like  ijrtB,  to  the  vocabulary  of  P,  neref 
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occurring  in  D  or  JE,  and  its  use  in  the  other 
historical  "books  is  rare,  Jg  201,  2 110-  13>  16,  1  K  8fl 
(  =  2  Ch  56),  1220  being  the  only  instances  (Driver, 
XOT126). 

(b)  ^73  occurs  variously,  as  ^*nr  Vnp  (Dt  31SO), 
m,T  "?np  (Nu  163,  204),  Dvriwp  fep  (Neh  IS1),  and 
absolutely,  *?npn  (Ex  16s,  Lv  413).  It  is  frequently 
employed  in  I)t,  1  and  2  Ch,  Ezr,  and  Neh.  In  the 
Ps  both  rnj;  and  *?n$  are  used  without  any  per- 
ceptible difference  of  meaning  to  designate  the 
*  congregation '  of  Israel. 

In  the  Sept.  crvvaycay/i  generally  answers  to  nig, 
and  £KK\ycrLa  to  f?r?j2.  The  latter  statement  hold's 
good  uniformly  in  Jos,  Jg,  S,  K,  Ch,  Ezr,  and 
Ken,  also  in  Dt  (with  the  exception  of  522,  where 
VHR  is  rendered  arvvayuyfy  On  the  other  hand,  SIR 
is  rendered  by  crvvayuyt  in  Ex,  Lv,  Nu,  probably  in 
order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  Gr.,  for  rnj2  in 
these  "books  is  always  crwaywy/).  Once  in  the  Ps 
hn$  is  rendered  crwayuy/}  (4Q10) ;  elsewhere  we  find 
e«/cAi7cr/a,  except  in  265,  where  it  is  wv&pov. 

While  we  cannot  admit  that  the  distinction  con- 
tended for  by  Vitringa  is  traceable  in  OT,  yet  a 
somewhat  similar  distinction  is  discovered  by 
Schurer  in  the  usage  of  the  terms  by  later  Judaism. 
(rvvayuytf  was  the  term  applicable  to  the  empirical 
reality,  the  actual  congregation  existing  in  any 
one  place,  while  <k/cA?7<r/a  designated  the  ideal,  the 
assembly  of  those  called  by  God  to  salvation.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how,  on  this  account,  ^KtcXfjcrla  dis- 
placed <rwayuy/i  in  Christian  circles.  In  classical 
Greek,  as  is  well  known,  ^c/cA^cr/a  was  the  name  for 
the  body  of  free  citizens  summoned  by  a  herald, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Ac  19  of  tne  assembly 
at  Ephesus.  A  statutory  meeting  was  designated 
icvpla  or  frvojws  (the  latter  in  Ac  1939),  one  specially 
summoned  was  a-tyKXijros.  It  can  hardly  be  said, 
however,  that  classical  usage  throws  much  light 
up  >n  the  nature  of  the  4KK\7jcrta,  or  *  congregation,' 
eo  often  spoken  of  in  OT.  The  word  may  be  used 
of  an  n--iiiil)ly  summoned  for  a  definite  purpose 
(1  K  8U°)  or  met  on  a  festal  occasion  (Dt  231),  but 
far  more  frequently  it  has  in  view  the  community 
of  Israel  collectively  regarded  as  a  "  •;;  '/••'•'•  . 
Wellhausen  (Comp.  d.  Hex.  205)  finds  this  last 
usage  distinctive  of  P.  .  "  •  the  nation  is 

viewed  from  such  a  •  •  standpoint  in 

JE,  or  even  in  D.  See  ASSEMBLY. 

In  OT  Apocr.  ^c/cA^cr/a  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a 
popular  assembly  (Jth  616  146,  Sir  155),  more  rarely 
as  a  designation  for  the  people  as  a  whole 
(1  Mac  469). 

In  NT  tKf&yo-la,  is  applied  to  the  congregation  of 
the  people  of  Isr.  in  the  speech  of  Stephen  (Ac  738), 
but  o-vvaywyT)  came  gradually  to  be  employed  to 
distinguish  Isr.  from  other  nations.  (It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ep.  of  James  that  in  22  <rvvayuyfj  is 
used  of  an  assembly  of  Jewish  Christians,  and  of  the 
Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  that  in  IQ^eiricrvvoLywy^  [the  word 
has  a  different  meaning  in  2  Th  21]  is  spoken  of  a 
Christian  <•'•!!::!!  '\'\,\  •  Hence,  apart  from  the 
reason  M,J  •  -.  .  '•<>  o."  i:  was  natural  that  4KK\7ja-la 
should  be  chosen  as  the  designation  of  the  Christian 
Church,  owing  to  the  Judaistic  associations  of 
irvvaywy/j. 

While  there  is  little  about  OT  'congregation* 
to  recall  the  popular  assembly  of  a  Gr.  community 
(for  the  elders,  or  in  post-exilic  times  at  Jerus.,  the 
high  priest  and  his  counsellors,  seem  to  have  gener- 
ally acted  alone),  there  are  one  or  two  examples  of 
an  opposite  kind.  In  Nu  SS24**  (P)  it  is  the  *  con- 
gregation '  that  decides  the  case  of  the  manslayer 
who  has  reached  a  city  of  refuge,  although  even 
here  the  decision  according  to  D2  rests  with  the 
elders  (cf.  the  above  passage  with  Jos  204  [D2],  or 
the  latter  with  v>  [P]).  Similar  functions  are 
ascribed  to  the  *  congregation '  in  the  late  and 
peculiar  narrative  of  Jg  20,  21,  and  in  Ezr  10,  on 


the  latter  of  which  Kuenen  (ReL  of  Israel,  ii.  214) 
remarks,  'In  very  weighty  matters  the  decision 
even  rested  with  the  whole  community,  which  was 
summoned  to  Jerus.  for  that  purpose.'  (All  that 
concerns  the  OT  congregation  as  a  worshipping 
body  will  be  dealt  with  under  CHtJECH,  SYNAGOGUE, 
and  TEMPLE.) 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  may  be  well  to 
note  the  usage  of  some  other  words  of  kindred 
import  to  the  three  we  have  discussed. 

(a)  ir$£   ('tizereth),  from  a  root  containing  the 
idea  of  enclosing  or  confining,  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  *  congregation  *  that  celebrates  the  festivals 
(Jl  I14  215,  Am  521,  2  K  1020,  Is  I13,  m  which  last 
passage  it  is  coupled  with  tqpo).     The  nearest  Gr. 
equivalent  is  irwJiyvpis  (by  which  it  is  rendered  in 
the  Sept.    of  Am  521,   and  which   occurs  in  the 
NT  once,  He  1223  *the  general  assembly').     Ji^ 
designates    especially    such    assemblies    as    were 
convened  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  (Dt  168),  and  the  eighth  day  of  the 
F.  of  Tabernacles  (Lv  2336,  Nu  2935,  Neh  818, 2  Ch  79) 

(b)  enp   «npD  (mikrd'   kodesh),   which  occurs  so 
frequently  in  the  'holy  conYOcation'  of  AV,  is  a 
favourite  expression  in  the  priestly  sections  of  Ex, 
Lv,  and  Nu,  particularly  in  H  (Lv  17-26).     The 
Sept.  usually  renders  it  K\TJT^  ayla  (cf.   Sanday, 
Romans,  12  f.).     The  simple  *qpo  occurs  in  Nu  102 
and  Is  I18.    It  is  hard  to  discover  any  difference 
between  this  term  and  rrp%. 

(c)  no  (sdd),  originally  =  friendly  conversation 
(6/uAfa),   then    on    the    one    hand  =  friendliness, 

friendship,  and  on  the  other = a  body  of  friends 
(cf.  Driver  on  Am  3s).  It  is  used  of  a  gathering  for 
familiar  converse  (Jer  611 1517,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  Sept.  has  <rwtdpLOJ>)t  of  a  deliberative  council 
(Job  15s,  Jer  2318,  Ps  897,  in  all  these  used  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  Almighty),  of  a  secret  com- 
pany of  wicked  men  plotting  evil  ^Ps  6^/,  or  of  the 
select  assembly  of  the  upright  (Ps  Hi1,  where  TIB 
is  coupled  with  rn&  as  it  is  in  Gn  496  with  ^7$). 

LrrKRATtniK.— Schurer,  HJP  II.  ii.  59 n. ;  Driver,  LOT  126, 
Deut.  188, 195,  234 ;  Thayer,  NT  Lex  and  Cremer,  Bib.-Tkeol. 
Lex.  s.  txxXviffix,  and  trvv«y»iyn  ;  Wcl  .  ,\  i  *•<  -i  Ctiitip  d  Hex.  205  ; 
Hort,  Christian  Ecdesia  (1897)  3 -.21  ,  v  u  ;i  -a,  de  Syn  Vet. 
77  f.;  Trench,  Syn.  of  NT,  If.;  HoLsm^er,  ZA  \\  ^ISSS*),  p.  105  ff. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 
GONIAH.— See  JEHOIACHIN. 

CONJECTURE.  — Only  Wis  88  '[Wisdom]  ceth 
aright  what  is  to  come "  (ei'/cdfci).  HVhas  'divinech 
the  things  to  come,'  with  *  ceth>  in  marg.  But  it  is 
probable  that  in  AV  ceth= '  divineth,'  as  Scot  (1584), 
*  Conjecture  unto  me  by  thy  familiar  spirit.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CONSCIENCE.— The  word  is  not  found  in  OT ; 
it  occurs  in  Apocr.,  Wis  17U  *  wickedness  .  .  . 
being  pressed  with  c.,  always  forecasteth  grievous 
things^  (a-vveiSTiffis),  Sir  14a  '  Blessed  is  he  whose  c. 
hath  not  condemned  him '  (^vx^,  BV  '  soul '),  and 
2  Mac  611  *they  made  a  c.  to  help  themselves* 
(etfXo-iScDs  txciv,  KV  'scrupled' ;  cf.  Pure  has  [1625], 
Pilgrimes,  ii.  1276,  'They  will  .  .  .  make  more 
conscience  to  breake  a  Fast,  than  to  commit  a 
Murther').  In  NT  32  times  (KV  30  times,  omit- 
ting  Jn  89,  and  reading  o-vvyddq,  1  Co  S7)  always  for 
crwetf7;<rty,  of  which  it  is  the  invariable  and  anpro- 
riate  tr.  But  mod.  usage  would  prefer  '  conscious- 
ness '  in  1  Co  87  *  some  with  c.  of  the  idol  unto  this 
hour  eat  it  as  a  thing  offered  unto  an  idol'  (EV 
with  edd.  reads  trwyOdg,,  hence  *  being  used  until 
now  to  the  idol  *) ;  and  in  He  10s  *  no  more  c.  of 
sins.'  Cf.  Milton,  Par,  Lost,  viii.  502— 

*  Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth.1 

See  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  215 ;  P.  Ewald,   De 

Vocis  Swetfr^o-ews  apud  Script.  NT  m  ac  potestatt 
(1883) ;  and  the  next  article.  J.  HASTINGS. 
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CONSCIENCE— 

A.  Historical  Sketch, 

B.  Christian  Doctrine. 

I.  The  Nature  of  Conscience. 

ii.  The  Competence  of  Conscience. 

iii.  The  Education  of  Conscience. 

1.  Social. 

2.  Individual. 

IF.  The  Witness  of  Conscience. 

A.  HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— When  man  begins  to 
reflect  on  his  experience  as  a  moral  agent,  two 
questions  emerge.  (1)  What  is  the  highest  good 
for  man?  What  is  the  *  chief  end'  in  attain- 
ment of  which  man  finds  satisfaction  ?  (2)  What 
is  the  source  of  moral  obligation?  What  power 
commands  and  regulates  human  action?  In  the 
history  of  thought,  these  two  questions  occur 
in  the  order  stated ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  second 
has  been  asked  that  a  doctrine  of  conscience  is 
possible. 

1.  Greek  v]iHo<-i>pLy  in  its  prime  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  'i:-t  of  these.    The  ethics  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  largely  occupied  with  discussing 
the  nature  of  the  Good ;  and  ;/:,"' .  V;J!ly  their  doc- 
trine amounts  to  this,  that  man  tinds  his  highest 
welfare  in  the   duties   of   citizenship.      Man   is 
regarded  as  part  of  the  pnysical  and  social  world 
in  which  he  finds  himself ;  and  his  welfare  lies  in 
playing  his  due  part  therein.     This  doctrine  was 
sufficient  as  long  as  the  Greek  State  lasted.    When 
this  was  broken  up,  however,  and  there  was  no 
longer  a  life  of  free  and  ennobling  activity  open 
to  men,  the  moral  problem  assumed  the  second 
form.      Man    is   thrust   back   on   himself.      His 
individuality  becomes  emphasized   over   against 
the  world,  in  which  he  can  now  no  longer  realize 
hinis<>ir.    Tu-niii.'  *Ti  ••i"'i-  ^iii'-olf,  he  seeks  within 
tlic^u1- j'xt  In  ir-'ii1.  i  «>  o;  i  n,l  \n  the  life  which 
wai ,  <. (\  j'oi  h  i  n  \\  ir  1 1  o  r,  i .    This  type  of  mind,  so  char- 
acteristic of  thoughtful  and  earnest  men  under  the 
Koman  Empire,  finds  expression  in   the   philo- 
sophical doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans. 
These  are  a.*  ir; tensely  subjective  as  the  systems  of 
Plato  and  Ari-totJc  had  been  coiM])ich(-iiM\e  iuul 
objective.    Not,  therefore,  till  man  ha*  become 
aware  of  himself  as  an  individual,  and  looks  put 
on  life  from  the  standpoint  of  his  subjectivity, 
does  the  question  of  the  rule  of  conduct  clearly 
emerge.    In  discussing  this  question,  the  Stoics 
found  the  rule  in  reason,  the  Epicureans  in  sense. 
The   Stoics   made  wide   the  opposition  between 
reason  and  sense.     Virtue,  according  to  them,  is 
reasonableness,  and  is  exercised  in  absolute  control 
of  sense,  utter  indifference  to  material  things,  and 
austere  rejection  of  pleasure.    Noble  things  are 
said  by  them  in  piaise  of  virtue,  and  eloquent 
testimony  is  borne  against  the  views  of  a  corrupt 
age.    But  by  their  own  admission  the   leading 
principle  of  their  thought  and  action  is  sublime 
but  powerless.    The  moral  world  needed  an  active 
principle  which  should  regenerate  character  and 
reconstitute    society.      This    power    came    with 
Christianity. 

2.  In  the  history  of  religion  as  set  forth  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  we  find  a  similar  succession 
in  the  order  in  which  the  abo  ve-mentio r i Cvl  pi  ob V n is 
emerge.    A  doctrine  of  conscience  is  not  loum!  till 
late  in  the  development  of  Christian  thought,  when 
the  consciousness  of  individuality  is  strong  and 
full.    There  are  indeed  traces  of  the  operations  of 
conscience.    Man  is  always  treated  as  a  moral 
being  (so  in  the  prophets,  and  especially  in  Ezeluel, 
whose  sense  of  individual  responsibility  is  new  and 
strong),  susceptible   of    communications   from  a 
personal  God,   and  amenable  to  His   judgment. 
But  conscience,  or  the  source  of  obligation  for  the 
individual,  is  not  made  a  subject  of  special  treat- 


ment in  the  earlier  stages  of  man's  spiritual  history 
Broadly  speaking,  there  is  no  doctrine  of  conscience 
in  the  OT.  The  heart  is  the  centre  of  man's 
whole  spiritual  energy,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral ;  and  no  subtle  analysis  of  mental  or  moral 
powers  is  ;  '  •  '  •  "  The  characteristic  work  ol 
conscience,  :•'  condemning  us  when  we  do 

wrong,  is  ascribed  to  the  heart,  Job  275.  The 
absence  of  a  doctrine  of  conscience  from  the  OT 
is  to  be  explained,  not  by  any  refeience  to  the 
alleged  disinclination  of  the  Heb.  mind  for  psyeho- 
!(,-  ,'  -tudy,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  stage 
o/'-.-  ron-  development  at  which  the  Hebrews 
were  under  Mosaism,  precluded  the  question  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  conscience  is  an  answer. 
The  law  may  be  compared  to  the  systems  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  inasmuch  as  it  answers  the  first^  of 
the  moral  questions  which  arise  on  consideration 
of  man's  life,  viz.  What  is  the  Good  ?  The  Good 
is  the  will  of  God  expressed  in  this  body  of  legis- 
lation. The  question  of  principle  of  action,  or  an 
organ  of  moral  judgment,  cannot  emerge  till  ^ the 
conception  of  the  Good  has  been  made  explicit. 
The  law  is  the  conscience  of  the  Heb.  community. 
Hence,  as  Oehler  points  out,  the  idea  of  a  vt>&o* 
ypairrbs  fr  /caucus  is  wholly  alien  to  the  OT.  This 
absence  of  a  doctrine  of  conscience  is  to  be  found 
also  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  He  never  uses  the 
word,  and  for  a  similar  reason.  His  teaching  is 
essentially  revelation.  He  is  dealing  with  the 
highest  good  for  man,  stating  it  in  words,  exhibit- 
ing it  in  life.  His  teaching  and  example  are 
addressed  to  conscience,  and  are  meant  to  awaken 
conscience ;  and  for  this  very  reason  He  does  not 
and  cannot  discuss  conscience.  Many  of  His  say- 
ings apply  to  conscience,  and  cast  light  on  it,  e.g. 
'  the  lamp  of  the  body,'  Mt  622- 23 ;  but  conscience 
itself  does  not  form  part  of  His  express  teaching. 

With  Christ's  work  as  Redeemer  a  new  stage  of 
man's  history  is  entered  on.  The  first  question 
is  answered ;  the  fust  need  is  met.  The  Good  is 
revealed  as  truth ;  it  is  accomplished  in  act  j  it  is 
present  as  power.  What  Gre-  \  j "  V  •  •  '  \i  ••":'• 
after  in  the  •>;»•  V'.on-  of  '».  ;  .  '•  ^  •'••  «<• 
is  i  •',-.'"•.- ;V!  b  ''  .»  \  •  .V.oin  of  God.  The  parallel 
is  1 1) on-  v  n  fanciful/  As  the  Greek  realized  the 
good  in  the  duties  of  ••"'••  1  '•>  in  the  State,  the 
Christian  realizes  it  ir  '•  '  •-  and  privileges  of 
*  ;i;,<  i--1'"}  "a  the  kingdom  of  God.  t  The  virtue  of 
!'.  <».-••' ,'  •  larro wed  by  the  limitations  of  the  Gr. 
^  i  •.".  ^  •  obligation  and  possibility  of  mankind 
:-s  :j  .". "'i  realm  of  grace,  which  no  political 
change  can  restrict  or  destroy. 

Now,  accordingly,  man  as  an  individual  gets  his 
rights,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  special  study. 
The  NT,  apart  from  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  is 
largely  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  man^  hi 
relation  to  the  grace  of  God  which  has  come  with 
Christ.  Human  nature  is  studied  as  it  could  not 
be  at  an  earlier  stage.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
merely  *p»culalive  treatment,  the  interest  of  the 
NT  being  piactioal  and  not  technical.  Refer- 
ences, however,  to  va •*'»::  1  -r  •  •-  ***  man's  moral 
constitution  abound.  1-1  M  .^  <'  IM  .  the  question 
of  man's  relation  to  "!i  •  fit  ><>•'!  «i-  i",1  will  of  God 
receives  special  treatment,  and  is  answered  by  an 
explicit  not  \  i  Ine  of  conscience.  Man  is  confronted 
by  t'ie  ie\ealed  will  of  God,  revealed  not  only  in  a 
book,  but  in  a  Person.  How  does  this  will  make 
itself  felt  in  the  sphere  of  man's  individual  con- 
sciousness? How  is  man  guided  and  impelled 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  will?  The  answei 
of  St.  Paul,  and  other  writers  hi  the  NT,  is  con- 
science. Conscience,  therefoie,  at  once  becomes 
the  object  of  special  practical  interest.  It  is  the 
great  aim  of  a  Christian  to  have  a  conscience  that 
shall  be  *good,'  'void  of  offence/  or  *  pure8  3^  and 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  conscience 
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should  "be  maintained  in  a  condition  of  enlighten- 
ment and  power  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  its 
great  function  as  the  organ  of  moral  apprehension 
and  moral  judgment. 

3.  After  the  varied  Christian  life  of  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era  had  died  away,  Christian 
ethic,  like  Christian  theology,  fell  under  the  blight 
of  mediaeval  scholasticism.  Christian  truth  was 
stiffened  into  a  system  of  dogma,  Christian 
morality  was  elaborated  into  a  legal  system  more 
cumbrous  and  wearisome  than  ever  the  Mosaic 
code  had  been.  Under  this  double  burden  the 
souls  of  men  groaned  in  bondage.  Yet  even  in  the 
darkest  ages  there  were  not  wanting  symptoms  of 
revolt.  Mysticism  claimed  the  pown:  or  hoV"»i;r 
fellowship  with  God,  without  the  in,"-  <  •_  ••<;-<  c" 
ecclesiastical  machinery  j  but  it  failed  to  "base  its 
protest  on  a  sound  conception  of  human  nature, 
and  so  never  rose  beyond  the  position  of  a  secret 
in  possession  of  a  few  unique  spirits.  Final 
deliverance  came  in  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Reformation  was  in  essence  a  religious  revival. 
The  cumbrous  ecclesiastical  machinery  by  which 
the  medieeval  Church,  while  professing  to  unite 
God  and  man,  had  really  held  them  apart,  was 
swept  away  in  a  burst  of  righteous  wrath.  The 
relations  of  God  and  man  came  to  be  re-stated 
under  the  inspiration  of  original  Christian  ideas. 
In  this  process  conscience  necessarily  played  an 
important  part.  Conscience  accentuated  the  an- 
tagonism between  man  and  God,  and  showed  man 
guilty  in  a  degree  for  which  indulgences  and 
priestly  absolutions  brought  no  sound  relief.  Con- 
science, in  like  manner,  in  view  of  the  complete 
atonement  wrought  by  Christ,  testified,  to  him  who 
rested  on  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  perfect  peace 
with  God.  Conscience,  accordingly,  oct  Mp:o  L-jige 
space  in  tho  \\  .iliri^  of  the  Reformer,  n*  ii  :cu^i 
do  in  all  CY, .  ,  rin  reaching.  It  is  not  made,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  special  theoretical  treatment. 
?l»(.<".lf»li\<i  interest  in  the  question  of  the  source 
01  irioij,'  M  id  p  me  it  lui-  not  awakened  j  and  the 
necessity  "of  :i<  di-m-^on  is  not  yet  felt.  The 
Reformation,  in  fact,  was  not  an  individualistic 
movement.  It  is  a  misrepresentation  to  describe 
it  as  such,  or  to  quote  such  phrases  as  *  the  right 
of  private  judgment/  as  cii'uxh in<r  it>  character- 
istic ideas.  Thos k  :  V!')*  >|  \\\r.  1  AM  Hoi**  who  most 
fully  express  in  ,!:!'  <.omr.  ••  o  pure  thought  the 
Protestant  spirit — Descartes  and  Spinoza — are  by 
no  means  individualists.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Reformation  contained 
the  possibility  of  individualism.  The  external 
unity  of  the  Church  had  been  broken  up.  Before 
a  conception  of  spiritual  unity  could  be  formed  and 
wrought  out  in  moral  and  political  life,  it  was 
inevitable  that  an  epoch  of  individualism  should 
supervene,  in  which  man  should  seek  to  find  the 
solution  of  intellectual  and  moral  problems  within 
his  own  HilOcihiiy.  Tln^  movement  predomin- 
ated most  l.n;.  •  ly  \\\  Fn;.lmnl.  and  obtained  almost 
exclusive  >\\a\/i  11  ^iilim  ihe  present  century  it 
has  met  a  counter  current  of  thought.  Ethical 
theory  during  such  a  period  is  largely  occupied 
with  the  question  of  the  source  of  moral  obligation, 
and  the  faculty  of  moral  judgment.  British 
moralists  may  be  distinguished  and  classified 
mainly  by  their  views  on  this  topic.  At  the  head 
of  the  long  line  stands  Thomns  Tiobbes  (1588-1679), 
a  writer  whose  fertile  suggestiveness,  virile  force, 
and  daring  I,,:;IM>\,  TIKMIO  hr  i  t\  :  mi1"",!"!  in- 
fluence in  the  ciii'.ojiPUi?):  of  <•  Vuil  ii<rii  i«i  in 
Britain.  His  fundamental  position  is  that  man's 
natural  tendencies  are  only  and  altogether  *  self- 
regarding.'  The  pood  for  i  no  individual  is  simply 
what  he  desires  for  liim^lr.  The  result  of  each 
individual  seeking  the  gratification  of  Ms  own 
desires-is,  of  course,  a  state  of  war,  whose  miseries 


Hobbes  depicts  to  the  life.  Reason,  accordingly, 
intervenes  to  stop  this  intolerable  state  of  matters, 
and  does  so  by  e*. joining  smbmissior  ;••  «'-  .-.  OM. 
government,  fclobbes  tlius  pushes  .  ".  !::,  •-!» 
to  an  extreme  in  which  it  becomes  intolerable,  and 
is  replaced  by  an  iron  -;  '  •  "  •  •  rhich  the  indi- 
vidual is  practically  <-••',.  -•.  In  such  a 
system  there  is  no  place  for  conscience,  properly 
speaking.  Hobbes  uses  the  word  only  m  con- 
nexion with  the  analogous  phrase  'conscious.' 
Conscience  is  no  more  than  opinion  shared  by 
various  individuals.  Any  higher  sense  is  mere 
metaphor.  The  moral  faculty  is  no  other  than 
reason,  calculating  how  best  to  secure  individual 
j  •>*::! i', „•<.,  and  deciding  upon  submission  to  the 
State  as  the  best  means  of  socn?  In;:  ihe  end  aimed 
at.  Such  a  doctrine  was  rather  IP  j"1-1  >\  .  "<*',-,: 
of  a  problem  than  its  solution.  /•.:'•>>('  ••;  V-  v '- 
find  that  ethical  thought  in  Fi-;.1:  n".  '<)•'-'>> 
mainly  in  answers  to  Hobbes,  or  i:i  •  Vr  i  i  <•;*  --\  <  i  - 
to  the  moral  problem  ,  r  •  '  n .  J  J  d  by  him ; 
What  is  the  source  of  •  i "'  What  is 

the  nature  of  the  mor  .  i        :  ae  answers 

follow  three  distinct  lines. 

( 1 )  Appeal  is  made  to  reason.   Reason  is  regarded 
as  the  power  by  which  universal  truths  and  principles 
are  perceived  and  proclaimed.    This  is,  in  general, 
the  view  of  Cudworth  (1617-1688),  whose  Treatise 
cw'rninr/  Sternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  not 
pi-.bl.-litd  till  1731,  is  directed  against  !!'••  '      "  "": 
of   Hobbes  as  destructive   of   the  <••  •,•,:'«     - 
tinctions  of  good  and  evil ;  and  of  Clarke  (1675- 
1729).     Both  these  writers  claim  for  man   this 
faculty  of  i(»coj:nvin;r  I  uirli^,  ideas,  or  relations  of 
things,  prior  to  and  apart  from  the  suggestions  of 
sensation.    Here  we  have  a  real  answer  to  Hobbes, 
and  a  most  hopeful  line  of  ethical  thought.    If  man 
have  this  power,  then  we  are  lifted  at  once  above 
the  dc»nn  (.rijr  view  of  man  as  a  creature  of  merely 
selfUh'ri-iii.cN,  and  have  morality  based,  not  on 
conventions,  but  on  eternal  fact. 

The  value  of  such  'dianoetic  ethics,'  to  use 
Martineau's  designation,  depends  obviously  on  the 
view  taken  of  reason  ;  and  in  the  above-mentioned 
writers,  reason  is  conceived  too  much  as  a  mere 
formal  power,  limited  to  the  recognition  of  truths 
submitted  to  it.  Thus,  while  phrases  in  Cudworth, 
for  instance,  remind  one  of  Kant,  there  is  no 
approach  to  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  kn»wledge, 
still  less  to  its  subsequent  idealist  development* 

(2)  A  fuller  analysis  of  human  instincts  is  at- 
tempted.  Hobbes  had  said  ma n***  { » ii rn : i  ry  i  TI«-  I  i f  1 1* :  « 
are  self -regarding.    It  was  obviously  open  to  reply 
that  they  were  not,  or  that  they  all  were  not.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  such  writers  as  Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713)  and  Hutcheson  (1694^1747  -  'lulnna '  •  Im- 
proving that  man  possesses  social  as  \\oil  n^  -"cUi-h 
instincts,  and  placing  virtue  in  the  proper  balance 
of  the  two.    The  perception  of  this  balance  or  pro- 
portion is  due  to  a  moral  sense,  which,  like  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  things  artistic,  guides  us  in 
things  moral.    At  a  first  glance  it  might  appear, 
as  no  doubt  it  did  to  the  writers  themselves,  that 
they  were  answering  Hobbes,  and  giving  a  more 
dignified  conception  of  human  nature.     Really, 
however,  thej  are  in  substantial  agreement-  with 
Hobbes,  entirely  so  as  to   J>TI -ii] )]><>- iuoius   and 
practically  so  as  to  result.    Taey  also  appeal  to 
instincts  as  providing  mo  lives  and  impulses.  Some 
of  these,  indeed,  they  say  are  not  selfish ;   but 
if  we  press  them  we  find  "that  the  special  power 
of  unselfish  instincts  is  the  superior  gratification 
they  afford,  i.e.  they  are  at  bottom  selfish  still. 
Selfishness,  or,  to  give  it  a  more  refined  but  more 
misleading  title,  Utility,  is  the  spring  and  standard 
of  action.    The  psychological  and  even  the  ethical 
principles   of    Hobbes   are   really    continued    in 
Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Adam  Smith,  Hume, 
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(3)  Reference  is  made  to  a  distinct  power  of 
human  nature,  viz.  to  Conscience,  as  supreme 
arbiter  in  morals.  Butler  (1692-1752)  is  dis- 
tinguished among  British  moralists  for  the  em- 
^)\}L->i>  Le  lays  on  this  faculty.  He  sees  that 
'DiiancsUisy""  reply  to  Hobbes  is  defective  in 
this  respect,  that  his  'moral  sense'  lacks  the 
quality  of  supremacy,  which  is  required  to  face 
and  quell  the  imperiousness  of  selfish  instincts. 
He  labours,  therefore,  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  conscience,  and  to  vindicate  for  it  magisterial 
position  and  authority.  Of  the  impressiveness 
and  moral  strength  of  Butler's  writings  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  As  a  practical 
protest  against  the  iipmoiiility  of  Ms  own  age, 
they  are  deeply  interesting  j  and  as  a  moral  tonic 
in  any  age,  they  are  invaluable.  As  ethical 
theory,  or  doctrine  of  conscience,  however,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  final  or  satisfactory.  Butler 
was,  to  quote  the  words  of  T.  H.  Green,  'the 
victim  of  the  current  psychology.'*  To  him,  as 
much  as  to  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  Locke,  or  Hume, 
feeling  was  the  source  of  action,  as  of  knowledge. 
Objects  of  desire  are  given.  Then  conscience,  a 
power  whose  origin  and  nature  are  unexplained  and 
i'u  ,,  ."  ,  l.V,  appears  to  decide  among^  the  com- 
\>  •  u  1 1 o »  It  speaks  with  authority,  but  is 

unable  to  make  its  authority  felt.  Ultimately, 
Butler  is  driven  to  admit  practical  supremacy  to 
self-love,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  identity  of  duty 
and  self-interest.  A  higher  principle  does  indeed 
appear  in  Butler,  viz.  the  love  of  God.  But  as  he 
never  reconsidered  Ms  psychology,  this  rather 
eontributes  additional  contusion  to  his  scheme. 
Hiuman  nature  remains  'a  cross  of  unreconciled 
principles/  self-love,  benevo'ence,  conscience,  the 
love  of  God.  Plainly,  such  a  view  of  man  cannot 
provide  a  sure  basis  of  ethics.  The  whole  moral 
problem  must  be  reconsidered.  "What  is  implied 
in  moral  action  *  If  it  shall  appear  that  the 
sensationalist  psychology  is  at  fault,  if  feeling 
cannot  present,  objects  of  desire,  if  in  the  simplest 
action  theie  is  implied  the  presence  of  a  Self, 
making  itself  its  own  object,  then  we  are  led  to 
a  view  of  man  as  a  being  who  finds  his  true  good 
in  the  good  of  others,  and  of  conscience  as  not 
merely  authoritative,  but  also  mighty  to  carry 
its  precepts  into  effect,  being  indeed  the  presence 
within  the  individual  consciousness  of  that  Reason, 
Mind,  Spirit,  or  Personality  whose  revelation  is 
found  in  all  reality  and  all  good, 

It  is  not  needful  to  pursue  the  line  of  British 
moralists  any  further.  "Whoever  they  happen 
to  be,  Paley,  Bentham,  James  Mill,  J.  S.  Mill, 
or  Bain,  whatever  their  minor  differences  or 
their  special  excellences,  they  unite  in  retain- 
ing the  psychology  which  reigned  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century.  ^  In  vain  for  them  did 
Hume  carry  the  conclusions  of  that  psychology 
to  a  scepticism  which  provoked  Kant  to  a  reply, 
which  introduced  a  new  conception  of  man  and 
the  spiritual  world.  All  alike  they  cling  to  the 
conviction  that  it  is  possible  by  dissection  to 
arrive  at  the  living  man,  and  by  «ruihvi:i<jr  IIH 
sensations  to  account  for  knowledge  and  moral  LIT. 
They  may  vary  in  detail,  but  they  are  in  suo- 
stantial  agreement  a*  to  results.  The  chief  end  of 
man  is  happiness.  The  moral  fariliy  is  a  vari- 
ously described  compound  of  focli !:«:-,  \vhose  fluid- 
ity is  stiffened  by  the  sanctions  and  punishments 
or  society.  This  psychology  has  more  recently 
allied  itself  with  the  hypothesis  of  oi^anic  evolu- 
tion, and  made  draughts  of  illimitable  time  aid 
in  establishing  its  conclusions.  Prolonged  experi- 
ence df  pleasure  in  connexion  with  actions,  which 
servo  social  enda,  has  resulted  in  certain  physio- 

*  The  most  iUummating  critique  of  Butler  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  contained  in  Green's  Works,  vol.  m.  pp.  9S-104. 


logical  changes  in  the  brain  and  neivous  system, 
which  render  these  actions  constant.  ^  Thus, 
according  to  Spencer,  is  begotten  a  conscience  01 
"  l!  "•,  '  '  '  n  gives  the  name  of  intui- 

,  :  .         ,      ,    .  psychology,  thus  strength- 

ened by  evolution,  has  called  forth  various  replies, 

(a)  fntuitionism  enters  its  earnest  denial.     Dr. 
Martineau's    strictures     on    evolutionary    ethica 
are  powerful,  and  his  general  ethical  doctrine  ia 
most  earnest  and  impressive.    His  position  ( losely 
resembles  that  of  Butler  in  last  century.     Like 
Butler,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  -j   'i  •_••  of  moral 
action.    But  whereas  Butler  onl}   •  i-  •  -'on-  two, 
Self-love  and  Benevolence,  Martineau's  list  is  most 
elaborate,   containing  no  fewer  than  thirteen  pas- 
sions, propensions,  sentiments,  or  affections.    Quite 
as    Butler   had    done,  he  gives  to  conscience  a 
judicial  function  in  respect  to  these  springs  of 
action.    Distinctive  in  Martineau,  however,  is  his 
doctrine  thab  conscience  judges,  not  of  the  right- 
ness  of  acts,  but  of  the  rank  of  motives.     Con- 
science he  defines  to  be  *  the  critical  perception 
we  have  of  the  relative  authority  of  our  several 
principles  of  action.'    Kight  and  wrong^  he  defines 
thus  :   *  Every  action  is  right  which,  in  presence 
of   a   lower   principle,  follows  a  higher;   every 
action  is  wrong  which,  in  presence  of  a  higher 
principle,  follows  a  lower.'   F,o  :     >!  ;:•  .1  powerful 
as  Dr.  Martineau's  exposition     ,    ,   ;    -.  A  en  to  the 
objection  which  may  be  brought  against  Butler. 
Whence  come  these  springs  or  action  ?    Do  they 
simply  appear  before  the  ."  u  v  MI --•{,(  of  con- 
science, without  any  prior  i.-.  ,•  MIILM  ,i.ovi  by  seif- 
consciousness?     Then  we  are  thrown  back,  as  we 
were   by   Butler,   upon  current  sensational  psy- 
chology.   And  whence  comes  conscience  ?    "Hoes 
it  simply  appear,  and  seat  itself  in  judicial  state, 
a    separate,    unique    faculty,     inexplicable     and 
mysterious,  owning  no  OI.MS'C  vlation  to  self- 
consciousness?  Then  its  !  sii-o-    \  ,  •  blind,  and,  as 
in  Butler's  doctrine,  *  •  !.n  •:•  ••«»' '"  "  "by  power. 

(b)  A  conclusive  s  •  -A.J    < ,  •:   ••'  reached  only 
through   a   consideration   of    the    possibility    of 
expenence  in  general,  and  of  moral  experience  in 
particular.      Such  an  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics.    Press  the  ana  lysis 
of  sensation  as   far   back  as   we    please,    make 
our    list    of   feelings   and   instincts    as   detailed 
•'„>    po-- "blc,  we  never  get  a  mere  sensation  or 
in -i  met,  such  as  we  might  suppose  it  to  be  in  the 
lower  animals,  but  always  the  sensation  as  it  is  to 
a  self,  already  modified  by  its  relation  to  self- 
consciousness.    In  the  simplest  sensation,  there  is 
implied    the   operation  of   a  spiritual   principle, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  possibility  at  once  of 
knowledge  and  of  morality.     The  sensationalist 
psychology  is  thus  deprived  of  its  whole  raison 
d'etre.     It  exists  in  order  to  get  personality  out  of 
sensations.    It  can  do  so,  only  because  personality 
is  therein  already  implied. 

The  hypothesis  of  evolution  is  of  no  use  to  sensa- 
tionalism, and  does  not  invalidate  the  argument  of 
idealism.  *  That  countless  generations  should  have 
passed  during  which  a  transmitted  organism  was 
progressively  modified  by  reaction  on  its  surround- 
ings, by  struggle  for  existence  or  otherwise,  till  its 
functions  became  such  that  an  eternal  conscious- 
ness could  jcalize  or  reproduce  itself  tlirou/h  '  :i  in, 
— this  might  add  to  the  wonder  wish  uliiih  :! 
consideration  of  what  we  do  and  are  must  always 
fill  us,  but  it  could  not  alter  the  results  of  that 
consideration.  If  such  be  discovered  to  be  the 
case,  the  discovery  cannot  affect  the  analysis  of 
knowledge  of  what  is  implied  in  there  being  fl, 
world  to  be  known,  and  in  our  knowing  it,  on 
which  we  found  our  theory  of  the  action  of  a  free 
or  self -conditioned  and  eternal  mind  in  man1 
(Prolegomena,  p.  82).  Man,  therefore,  is  a  self  01 
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personality,  which  is  not,  however,  an  incident  m 
a  series,  but  is  rooted  in  an  infinite  self  or  per- 
sonality. Our  individual  self -consciousness  derives 
from  ani  is  maintained  by  an  infinite,  eternal, 
am  versa!,  self -consciousness ;  Green  would  say,  is 
a  *  reproduction '  of  it,— a  phrase  open  to  miscon- 
struction. Knowledge,  therefore,  is  the  gradual 
discovery  of  mind  or  spirit  in  things,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  world  as  the  self-manifestation  of  an 
infinite  personality,  with  whom  the  finite  intelli- 
gence of  man  is  one.  Morality  is  the  progies^ivu 
v  '  l  '  "-'of  an  eternal  purpose,  with  which 
','.'.  s  and  ought  to  be  at  one,  whose 

go  *  '  *  '  "  "V1  of  man.  Tl  o  ;  •><  •  f  >r  man 
is  .  /  •••,  .-it  it  is  the  i*?  ';  0*1  of  an 

infinite  self,  and  is  thus  identical  with  the  widest 
possible  range  of  good  for  others,  and  is  attained 
by  the  profoundest  self-surrender.  The  moral 
faculty  in  man,  'li  r  >< '  V  reason  or  conscience, 
is  no  special  ••  ,|  ,,'',»  endowment,  a  vox 
clamantis  in  deserto.  It  is  the  man  himself,  con- 
scious in  all  action  of  a  good,  which  he  either 
reaches  or  fails  to  reach,  which  in  either  case 
stands  above  his  separate  impulses,  in  the  one  case 
:  '  '.'o\  ;•!"  !«nd  beckoning  him  onward  and  upward, 
in  .POO  IKL  condemning  him  and  binding  on  him 
the  penalty]  due  to  one  who  has  broken  the  law  of 
his  own  being.  Conscience,  thus  conceived,  may 
also  with  equal  truth  be  described  as  the  revelation 
of  infinite  good  to  man,  or  the  voice  of  God  witness- 
ing to  eternal  right  within  the  individual  soul. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  man's  true  self,  and  his  true 
self  is  ideally  one  with  God.  On  such  lines  alone 
is  the  sensationalist  attack  on  absolute  right  and 
on  conscience  successfully  met,  and  room  found  for 
Christian  ethic,  and  a  Christian  doctrine  of  con- 
science. 

B.  OUTLINE  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

i.  THE  NATURE  OF  CONSCIENCE.  —  The  locus 
classicus  here  is  B-o  214- 15.  The  connexion  of  thought 
is  the  responsibility  of  all  men  for  their  actions,  their 
condemnation  in  sin,  their  acceptance  in  righteous- 
ness. This  applies  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 
It  would  not  apply  had  Gentiles  no  revelation 
of  absolute  good  made  to  them,  as  the  Jews  had  in 
the  Law.  Such  a  revelation,  however,  the  Gentiles 
have.  They  (v.14)  do  by  nature,  i.e.  instinctively, 
the  things  which  are  articulately  prescribed  in  the 
Law,  and  accordingly  while  they  nave  not  the  Law 
as  a  written  code,  yet  they  have  it  in  another  sense. 
In  what  sense  is  now  explained  (v.15).  The 
comparison  in  tho  apo*.lc^  mind  is  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  in  u-p-ct  of  the  delivery  to  each 
of  God's  Law.  To  ;lu*  flows,  this  delivery  was 
made  at  Sinai,  and  so  in  sneaking  of  its  delivery 
to  the  Gentiles  he  uses  Sinaitic  imagery.  The 
apostle's  description  involves  three  points.  (1)  The 
delivery  of  the  Law  in  the  dictates  of  natural 
impulse;  'the  work  of  the  law/  i.e.  a  course  of 
conduct  conforming  to  the  will  of  God,  being 
'written  in  their  hearts,'  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews  it  was  written  on  tables  of  stone.  (2)  The 
recognition  of  the  Law  in  its  binding  obligations 
by  a  moral  faculty,  just  as  the  Jews  heard  with 
bodily  oai  tin*  proclamation  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  *  thcii  conscience  beai  inp  witness  there- 
with/ i  c.  along  with  the  hoait,  when  it  speaks  and 
jnompUtoduty.  (3)  Jnd^inr'iK  \  M*-C*U  upon  act  inns 
in  the  h^Iit  of  the  wiini1^  01  coiw  uice,  s-oine 
being  favourable,  others  (as  the  emphasis  implies, 
the  greater  number)  being  unfavourable;  'their 
thoughts  one  with  another,  accusing  or  else  excus- 
ing them/ 

The  doctrine  of  this  passage,  borne  out  by 
other  Scripture  usage,  therefore,  is:  (a)  That 
man  has  received  a  revelation  of  good,  sufficient 
to  make  htm  morally  responsible.  This  reve- 


lation comes  in  different  forms  to  men  differently 
placed  in  the  providential  disposition  of  affairs. 
Even  those  who  seem  least  r:-1.r  "'js;  r  >;;-!_  -itu- 
ated  have  the  revelation  o"  "i,.. -.•?."  NYi  is 
so  made  that  he  finds  the  satisfaction  of  his  true 
self  in  moral  good  only;  and  towards  this  the 
forward  impulse  of  his  heart  goes  forth.  The 
race,  charged  with  the  special  function  of  guarding 
and  transmitting  the  spiritual  heritage  of  human- 
ity, has  •  .  :  i  "  ,  "" .-  a  special  revelation  of  good, 
explicit!;.  -  ,•  •  •  stamp  of  MI  per  I' n  man  origin. 
Finally, "when  'the  fulness  of  time'  hi  ill*}  moral 
discipline  of  mankind  is  reached,  the  good  finds 
complete  revelation  in  a  person,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  '  Nature/  with  its  few  rudimentary  facts  of 
moral  life,  and  *Law/  with  its  greater  articulate- 
ness,  are  summed  up  in  'Christ/  in  whom  moral 
good  is  perfectly  realized,  (p)  That  man  possesses 
a  moral  faculty,  or  is  possessed  by  it,  that  he  has 
a  conscience,  which  is  indeed  Ms  self-consciousness 
in  respect  of  moral  action,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
i  -u^ni/i'-.  approves,  and  binds  upon  himself  the 
( loo-i,  in  v  hatsoever  form  it  is  revealed  to  him,  and 
by  the  :• .: !  ^  >  '  i  \  < >r  which  he  pronounces  judgment 
upon  '•  ,'•'!•.  !  ii  -  doctrine  obviously  rests  upon 
the  general  scriptural  doctrine  of  man  as  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  of  man  as  spirit  even  as  God  is 
spirit  or  personality,  a  conception  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  suggestion  -  f  -1  M  •  ';.  in  its 
criticism  of  miphilosophical  •  \  ;  psycho- 
logy. God  reveals  His  will  to  man,  partially  in 
Nature  and  Law,  fully  in  Christ.  Man  as  a 
spiritual  being  is  susceptible  of  this  revelation  ;  his 
consciousness  of  it  in  things  moral  is  conscience. 

This  view  of  conscience  greatly  simplifies  it,  and 
reduces  it  from  the  position  of  an  inexplicable 
faculty,  fulminating  in  impotent  majesty  above 
the  warring  impulses  of  man  s  nature.  It  is  simply 
the  faculty,  if  we  must  use  the  term,  through 
which  we  apprehend  the  divine  will  so  that  it 
iis.,>  i  ,>vt  •  i  our  lives.  It  is  no  more  a  separate 
.!!•  \  i  ,:».  faith,  and  deserves  no  more  thar 
faith  the  credit  of  its  operations.  As  faith  lays 
hold  of  Christ,  and  thus  saves  and  sanctifies;  sc 
conscience  lays  hold  of  the  divine  will,  and  thus 
legislates  and  judges.  It  is  not  an  independent 
source  of  law  and  judgment.  It  voices  the  will 
of  God. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  view,  if  in  one 
sense  it  deprives  conscience  of  the  proud  position 
which  an  mtuirioni^t  theory  would  confer  upon 
it,  in  another  confers  uj>on  it  unique  and  awful 
supremacy.  When  conscience  wakes  and  speaks, 
it  means  that  man  is  in  spiritual  contact  with 
God,  that  God  is  making  His  will  felt  in  the 
depths  of  man's  constitution.  Thus  it  is  that  *  to 
him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not, 
to  him  it  is  sin  * ;  sin,  not  error  or  mistake,  nor 
only  shortcoming,  but  tie-spaas  against  the  law  of 
God,  which  is  recognized  as  the  law  of  our  own 
being,  in  keeping  which  our  welfare  lies. 

The  practical  result  is  that  conscience  claims, 
and  must  receive  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our 
very  nature,  a  position  of  absolute  supremacy. 
Every  action  must  be  brought  beneath  its  sway ; 
in  popular  phrase,  we  must  make  conscience  of 
all  we  do.  Actions  laid  upon  ns  by  outward 
authority,  we  are  to  do,  not  because  the  authority 
is  supported  by  force,  but  because  conscience  re- 
cognizes the  good  of  which  this  authority  is  an 
expression ;  and  so  we  obey  *  for  conscience*  sake  * 
(Ho  135).  ^  Actions  which  seemingly  lie  outside 
the  moral  judgment,  having  apparently  no  relation 
to  moral  questions,  are  tope  brought  before  con- 
science and  carefully  scrutinized,  so  that  even  in 
such  matters  as  what  we  are  to  eat  or  refrain  from 
eating,  we  are  still  to  act  'for  conscience*  sake* 
(1  Co  1028'29).  The  whole  domain  of  life  is  to 
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be  brought  within  the  sweep  of  conscience,  and 
every  element  in  it  is  to  be  made  subject  to  that 
great  and  just  arbitrament. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  a  society  so  largely  Chris- 
tianized as  ours,  the  man  who  acts  from  conscience 
will  not  behave  in  a  manner  markedly  distinct  from 
the  behaviour  of  those  who  simply  tollow  the  con- 
tentions of  society.  There  will,  however,  be  very 
distinct  differences  on  a  closer  scrutiny.  He  will  dis- 
cover new  meanings  in  actions  prescribed  by  con- 
vention, and  will  perform  them  the  better  that  he 
does  them  with,  conscience.  He  will  be  on  the  outlook 
for  new  duties  and  new  means  of  realizing  the  good 
which  he  apprehends,  not  as  a  code,  but  as  an  inner 
VritrJ'"  ,  V  \  "  •  •""_.:'T  ncesof 
s:  "o:u  ;'.i,'-,  '-a-.'1  _  t  i*~ i  (  ,•  ,  which 

cannot  but  tell  in  the  long  fun.  Perceiving  the 
disparity  between  his  own  attainments  and  that 
good  of  which  conscience  is  the  witness,  and  to 
which  it  summons  him,  he  has  within  him  a  divine 
discontent  which  drives  him  to  further  efforts,  and 
secures  for  him  greater  excellences.  The  morality 
of  a  code  is  rigid,  self -satisfied,  pharisaic.  The 
morality  of  conscience  is  ever  aspiring,  humble, 
dissatisfied  with  self,  A  conscience  thus  kept  in 
its  -  •;  '  T;  "V  is  described  as  'good*  (Ac  231, 

1  Ti  A  •  ',  u«"  1318,  1  P  316- a),  not  in  the  sense  that 
he  who  has  it  has  never  sinned,  but  because  he 
has  yielded  himself  to  the  -will  of  God,  and  is 
living  in  the  spirit  and  aim  of  his  career  for  the 
glory  of  God,  while  he  never  permits  unforgiven 
sin  to  lie  upon  his  heart :  '  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  man '  (Ac  2416),  because  the  pleas- 
ing of  God  in  all  things,  and  his  neighbour  in  all 
things  for  his  good  unto  edification,  is  the  man's 
constant   aim    and    exercise :     'pure'    (1  Ti  39, 

2  Ti  1*),  because  there  is  no  doubleness  of  mind, 
or  secret  alienation  from  the  will  of  God,  but  a 
sincere  desire,  an  unwavering  resolution  to  live  so 
that  He  may  approve. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  open  to  man  as  a  free 
agent  to  disobey  conscience,  reject  •'!  -  -i  *  ••  ';u  \ . 
(li-icpml  i  L.»  witness,  and  defy  its  «•  i  i  o-  \.  •)  i 
an  hit  unionist  theory,  which  regards  conscience 
as  a  part  of  man,  separable  from  other  parts,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  vindicate  the  terrible  conse- 
quences ^  of  such  conduct.  It  is  because  the  con- 
science is  the  man  himself  in  his  consciousness  of 
the  divine  will,  that  the  consequences  are  so 
injurious,  porv>lrafe  so  deeply,  and  extend  so 
widely.  COM -CM  we  disobeyed  is:  (1)  Defiled; 
and  this  defilement  may  be  either  (a)  occasional 
(1  Co  87),  or  ($)  pcimanenfc  and  pervasive  (Tit  I15). 
(2)  Branded  or  seared  (1  Ti  42),  where  the  figure 
is  either  the  branding  of  a  slave  with  a  stamp, 
or  the  extraction  of  faculty  bv  the  use  of  hot  iron, 
in  any  case  expressing  the  reduction  of  conscience 
to  a  state  of  moral  incapacity.  (3)  Perverted 
(Mt  6s8),  so  that  conscience,  the  light  of  the 
soul,  gives,  not  merely  no  deliverance,  but  a 
deliverance  on  the  wrong  side,  the  man  being  now, 
not  a  servant  of  the  good,-  but  of  the  evil,  having 
sinned  against  the  BLoly  Spirit. 

That  conscience  is  disobeyed  in  countless  in- 
stances is  patent  fact;  and  these  consequences  may 
be  traced  in  the  history  of  individuals.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  see  the  fact  and  to  trace  the  con- 
sequence in  the  records  of  the  race.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  sin  is  not  merely  an  incident  in  the 
career  of  an  individual,  but  a  quality  inherent 
in  the  conduct  of  man  universally,  and  that  the 
effects  ^  of  sin  are  traceable,  to  what  extent  it  is 
impossible  to  define,  in  the  general  conscience  of 
mankind. 

ii.  THE  COMPETENCE  OF  CONSCIENCE. —In  all  that 
is  said  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience  its  competence 
is,of  course,  presupposed.  This  however,  is  prcciselv 
what  is  denied  by  those  who  desire  to  explain  the 


phenomena  of   conscience  on  the  *  of 

evolution,  and  facts  are  urged  in       A  the 

claim  of  original  authority.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  what  it  is  that  is  claimed  by  the 
Christian  doctrine  on  behalf  of  conscience.  It  ia 
not  the  infallible  authority  of  an  independent 
faculty,  but  the  ability  on  the  part  of  a  being  made 
in  God's  image  to  recognize  God's  will  as  it  is  pro- 
gressively revealed  to  him. 

Much  of  the  sensationalist  and  evolutionary 
attack  on  conscience  really  applies  only  to  the 
intuitionist  theory  of  conscience,  and  does  not  touch 
the  Christian  doctrine  or  the  idealist^ philosophy, 
whose  criticism  of  "•  "  ;  /we  have 

noticed  above.  Ine  special  cumculties  wnich  call 
for  consideration  are  these — 

1.  The  diversity  of  moral  ;in<l<mor.t<3,  as  among 
different  nations  now,  or  at  different  stages  of  the 
world's  history.    The  heathen  conscience  enjoins 
what  the  Christian  conscience  condemns.     Jewish 
feeling  rejoiced  in  deeds  at  which  Christian  senti- 
ment shuaders.    Amid  such  divergences,  is  not  the 
supremacy  of  conscience  lost  ?    The  answer  to  this 
puzzle  lies  in  our  general  view  of  man  and  his  con- 
science of  good.    If  man  be  a  personal  being  in 
constant  communication  with  the  infinite  Person, 
God,  we  can  understand  how  his  moral  history  is  an 
education  or  development,  each  step  in  advance 
being  gamed  through  obedience  to  conscience,  which 
proclaims  as  absolute  the  will  of  God.   The  stages  of 
the  revelation  of  good  are  marked  by  advance  up 
to  the  full  realization  of  good  in  Christ.     Con- 
science  at   each   stage   is   supreme,  though   its 
deliverances,  compared  together,  vary  according 
to  the  stage  reached.     Combined  with  this  view 
is  the  fact  of  deterioration  through  disobedience, 
so  that  the  conscience  of  a  nation  or  religious 
community  may  become  perverted,  and  proclaim 
as  duty  a  bloody  crime  or  an  unnatural  offence, 
Even  among  races  which  have  formed  the  most 
mistaken    standard    of    duty,    it    is    found,    as 
missionary  records  amply  show,  that  the  revela- 
tion   of    higher    excellence    meets    with    ready 
response,  and  conscience,  revivified  by  the  light, 
calls  upon  man  to  follow  it.    In  order  to  prove  the 
Mil'icmucy  of  conscience,  we  do  not  need  to  prove 
uriLoimity  amid  the  deliverances  of  conscience, 
from  age  to  a^e.    The  very  divergences  set  its  per- 
sistent authority  in  more  vivid  light. 

2.  The  alleged,  conflict  of  duties,  which  occasion- 
ally   arises,    reducing   conscience    to    porj/loxit  v 
and  silence.     This   certainly  would  be   a   fatt.l 
objection,  not  to   the   supremacy  of   conscience 
only,  but  to  morality  as  a  whole.    If  there  arise 
circumstances,  not  due  to  any  human  crime  or 
error,  in  which  duty  confronts  duty  in  absolute 
contradiction,  so  that  merely  to  act  is  to  lran«gTe*-, 
not  only  is  conscience  proved  incompotent,  but  the 
moral  sphere  is  shown  not  to  include  the  whole  of 
life,  and  righteousness  by  being  demonstrated  to 
be  impossible  is  made  unnecessary.    The  question 
can  be  met  only  by  analyses  of  eases.     Those  cases 
must,  of  course,  be  excluded  which  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  cases  of  conscience.    One  case  only  needs 
to  be  stated  to  be  dismissed,  that  in  which  a  verdict 
of  conscience,  in  itself  clear  and  distinct,  is  opposed 
by  strong  passion  or  self-interest  which  clamorously 
demands  to  be  obeyed.     Here,  plainly,  there  is 
no  question  of  the  competence  of  coi'-i  !•  ".i  o.  or  its 
claim  to  be  obeyed.     Another  cr.-"    ;•»    i1',?  c  in 
which  the  clear  testimony  of  conscience  is  con* 
fronted  by  some  instinct  of  tho  soul,  itself  true  and 
noble.    Here  also  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no 
perplexity   of    conscience,    and  it    is    admitted 
that  there  is  no  wavering  in  its  demand  to  be 
obeyed.    Hesitation  arises  from  the  strong  appeal 
of  feeling.    Sir  Walter  Scott  has  presented  such  a 
situation  in  the  classic  instance  of  Jeanie  Peans^ 
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tempted  to  tell  a  falsehood  in  order  to  save  her 
sister's  life.  Here  the  obligation  of  truth  is  con- 
fronted by  sisterly  affection.  The  action  of 
Jeanie  Deans  unquestionably  represents  the  true 
solution.  Conscience  is  obeyed,  while  love  goes 
forth  in  noblest  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  beloved. 
The  difficulty  of  such  cases  is  not  speculative,  but 
practical,  and  is  to  be  met,  not  by  intellectual 
discussion  on  the  occasion  when  the  difficulty 
arises,  for  which,  indeed,  there  would  be  no  time, 
but  by  the  life  habit  of  obedience,  begetting  an 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  highest  good  for 
others,  even  our  best  beloved,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  which  will  be  available  in  the  sudden 
emergency  as  an  intuitive  judgment. 

Cases  ^which  do  affect  conscience  and  seem  to 
perplex  it,  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  s  conflict 
between  different  formulae  for  expressing  the  ideal 
of  good  in  human  conduct,  or  between  different 
institutions  for  furthering  its  realization,  which 
have  alike  obtained  authority  over  men's  minds 
without  being  intrinsically  entitled  to  more  than 
a  partial  and  relative  obedience/  or  an  *  incompati- 
bility_  of  some  such  formula  or  institution,  on  the 
one  side,  with  some  moral  impulse  of  the  individual 
on  the  other,  which  is  really  an  impulse  towards 
the  attainment  of  human  perfection,  but  cannot 
adjust  itself  to  recognized  rules  and  established 
institutions '  (Prolegomena,  p.  342).  In  such  cases 
*the  requirements  of  conscience  seem  to  be  in 
conflict  with  each  other.  However  disposed  to  do 
what  Ms  conscience  enjoins,  the  man  finds  it 
difficult  to  decide  what  its  injunction  is*  (ibid. 
p.  351).  Such  cases  may,  indeed,  become  peculiarly 
complicated,  and  exceedingly  painful.  But  they 
do  not  really  constitute  a  conflict  of  duties.  Bight 
seems  to  be  divided  against  itself,  when  in  reality 
it  is  only  rising  through  contest  of  opposite  one- 
sided views  to  a  fuller  conception,  or  through  the 
break-up  of  a  =•>  -1  •  rn  to  a  higher  realization  than 
could  be  oonia:':'<  <i  v»  is  liin  its  limits.  There  is  no 
such  thing  really  as  a  conflict  of  duties.  *  A  man's 
duty  under  any  particular  set  of  circumstances  is 
always  one,  though  the  conditions  of  the  case  may 
be  so  complicated  and  obscure  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  decide  what  the  duty  really  is'  (ibid.  p.  355). 
Here,  in  like  manner,  the  ability  and  claim  of 
conscience  are  not  involved.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  no  extant  formula  which  will  serve  by  its  mere 
quotation  to  settle  the  case.  Conscience  is  not  so 
formal  and  unnatural  a  faculty  as  such  a  view 
would  imply.  Yet  it  is  not  incompetent,  because 
it  moves  slowly  and  grows  in  K..-».  1  "*  and 
power  through  the  discipline  of  '  .'  the 
practice  of  oik  diuico.  With  characteristic  caution 
Butler  states  the  matter,  '  Let  any  plain,  honest 
man,  before  he  engages  in  any  course  of  action, 
ask  himself,  Is  this  I  am  goirj*;  about  right,  or  is  it 
wrong  ?  Is  it  good,  or  is  it  evil  ?  T  do"  nob  in  the 
least  doubt  but  that  this  question  would  be 
answered  agreeably  to  truth  and  virtue  by  almost 
any  fair  man  in  almost  any  circumstances ' 
(Sermon  III).  A  recent  essayist,  to  the  question, 
How  am  I  to  know  what  is  light  *  makes  answer, 
*  By  the  at<r&y<n$  of  the  (j>p6vi.uo} '  (Brnd  ley's  Ethical 
Studies,  p.  177).  'If  any  man  -\\illeih  to  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching/  or  system,  or  in- 
stitution, or  formula, '  whether  it  be  of  God '( Jn  717). 

iii.  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CONSCIENCE. — We  thus 
see  that  objections,  which  might  be  ."""!,.  1  -'.a 
doctrine  which  made  conscience  an  infallible  oracle, 
are  not  valid  against  the  view  which  regards  con- 
science as  man's  consciousness  of  the  wfll  of  God. 
It  is  now  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  inexplicable 
part  of  man,  but  as  man  himst-lf  in  relation  to  the 
revelation  of  ri^ht.  It  is  the  apprehension  of  God 
as  Jlijihteoii-ness,  just  as  faith  is  the  apprehension 
of  God  a?  (3 race  ;  and  1/iither,  as  Dorner  points  out, 


speaks  of  faith  as  the  Clinstian  conscience.  Con- 
science, accordingly,  is  involved  in  man's"  moral 
history.  It  suffers  in  his  sin  and  alienation  from 
God,  becoming  clouded  in  its  insight,  feeble  in  its 
testimony,  and  may  even  come  to  be  grievously 
perverted  in  its ;;.  '\  •^r-  S.  Ti  t.,v--is  in  hisr  restora- 
tion through  gr;  < ".  .-  •  ;•••  •  t,  is  clarified,  its 
."•. '  v  '  "  The  deepest  characteristic 

is,  in  truth,  the  bondage  of 
man's  will  or  personality.  T'"  \     •-  -,  '\\  ,"  ;i   .- 
of  grace  is  a  service,  w.n/i    -   _    '.  «L   f:u4-  ;. 
Man,  in  yielding  himself  to  God",  accepts  a  law, 
which  is  the  law  of  his  own  being.      He  is  therefore 
free,  self-7  '        *  •'      :   ••'     T"       ":  "     -a  person  as 
God  is  a  :       <  •     -      /    ,.       •  of  personal 

life  in  harmony  with  God.  Conscience  snares  in 
this  subjection  '  which  is  also  emancipation.'  Tlie 
NT  everywhere  claims  for  conscience  this  inde- 
pendence of  action,  this  immediacy  and  certainty  of 
its  deliverances,  undetermined  by  a  formal  code  or 


of  special  education.    This  education  is  twofold. 

1.  Social. — The  ^  highest  good  for  man  always 
involves  the  relation  of  man  to  man.     '  Through 
society,'   says   Professor    Green,   *  is   personality 
actualized.'     Hence  it  follows  cthat  the  human 
spirit  can  only  realize  itself,  or  fulfil  its  idea,  in 
persons ;    and  that  it   can  only   do   so   through 
society,    since   society   is   the    condition   of   the 
developmen'   <  *  ••  •     ""*'  •'  (Prolegomena,  pp. 
200,201).     '    •        •'    ,  .»    ,  being  personality 
in  its  relation  to  right,  is  also  socially  conditioned. 
There  is  no  such  i1'"    •   r-  JL   :i»,  ••  ly   iV\"1  ;,.! 
conscience.    Even-.1. ,.-  r.       •!'  •  •  ';/  , •:<>'.  "•  »  :.  :t  •.,•  :. 
as  when  a  reformer  rises  to  protest  against  the 
injustice  of  some  institution,  its  testimony  is  still 
on  behalf  of  a  good  for  man,  which  this  institution, 
founded,  no  doubt,  to  further  it,  now  fails  to  express 
and     •      "              •  >ses.     It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  •     •         '  '          can  make  a  conscience  for 
himself.    He  always  needs  a  society  to  make  it  for 
him'  (Prolegomena,  p.  351).     Conscience  is  born 
and  cradled  in  the  home,  trained  and  exercised  in 
the  Church,  in  civil  society,  and  the  State.    The 
enormous  importance  of  this  social  education  of 
conscience  is  thus  evident.    The  ethical  functions 
of  parent,  teacher,  pastor,  employer,  statesman, 
are  seen  to  be  the  highest  and  most  sacred.    Under 
their  influence,   the  conscience  of  the  individual 
receives  its  revelation  of  1  ,'   .  .  '\ "  its  preparation 
for  the   exercise   of  its  hf    !«  ,.o  and  judicial 
vocation. 

2.  Individual. — Man  cannot  be  merely  passive 
in  education.    All  true  education  is  self-education. 
The  education  of  conscience,  hi  j;    'h-r,  i,  ••••i  -t, 
be  the  work  of  the  individual,  u  •     •"  :  \y  \'  :',  ;,? 
himself  for  the  service  in  which  ireedom  and  lite 
for  him  lie.    The  means  at  his  disposal  are  mainly 
three. 

(a)  The  institutions  of  society^,  the  sicnxl  rijrlits  of 
life,  lioii  inr,  poverty,  reputation,  \rrli  all  lii^  de- 
tailed o! -lip-it  son**  to  which  these  give  rise.  Only 
'*  !»-,  !•'!:  i:««-  or,1-  f  ,1  ••!  -IN  !.<  <kjolli«  M^VM  'il- 
,  -\  i',  i  I  ,  i  > «-  wf  '•!(•  -i1  '.•"  <•!!:  'o-s- :<•»',  .»(>  .<it, 
clear  and  strong.  Negligence  here,  even  in  name 
of  high  spirituality,  lm*«  always  j,ioduced  a  terrible 
Nemesis,  and  iho-st- 1\  ho  lia\  ti  c-lmiuid  emancipation 
in  name  of  religion  have  sunk  beneath  the  load  of 
that  M  •  •  '  t:1'*1.  .r y  they  affected  to  despise.  Hence 
the  N  1  '  i  •<•!•>  ''emarkablc  foi  its  abundance  of 
commonplace,  and  has  the  homeliest  directions  to 
give  to  children,  servants,  citizens,  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  station,  while  it  frequently  recalls 
those  who  are  thrilling  with  consciousness  of  new 
light  and  life  to  the  rudiments  of  morality,  truth, 
honesty,  purity,  industry,  etc.  The  attempt 
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to  be  religious  at  the  expense  of  morality  is  very 
ancient  and  is  still  very  prevalent,  and  requires 
continually  the  prophetic  rebuke  (Mic  66'8). 

(6)  The  literature  in  which  the  conscience  of 
humanity  has  given  utterance  to  itself.  The  whole 
field  of  histoiy,  biography,  and  fiction  is  opened  up 
for  the  education  of  conscience.  By  diligent  study, 
,  i- •»*.--«  •_  t  \\  ;•  r  ?.-  -1  j  }  becomes  more  sure  of 
itself.  Along  with  sucn  general  literature  we  may 
class  the  Bible.  It  requires  no  &  priori  doctrine  of 

inspiration  to  establish  ,'  r  ,: \  of  biblical 

ethic.  Here  we  have  a  :  .  ':  •  •.  ight,  which 
has  never  been  seriously  questioned,  and  has  com- 
manded the  unaffected  approval  even  of  unbelievers. 
The  Bible  is  the  touchstone  of  conscience.  Con- 
science can  only  be  maintained  in  truth  and 
vigour,  according  as  it  is  continually  refreshed  by 
earnest  study  of  the  unveiling  of  the  ideal  con- 
tained in  Scripture  and  principally  in  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

(c)  Communion  with  God.  Here  we  are  on  the 
borderland  of  ethic  and  i  clip  I  on  The  education  of 
books  becomes  the  edncj.i.oi:  of  living  intercourse. 
The  conscience  whose  sole  sources  of  information 
have  been  natural  laws,  or  the  records  of  literature, 
fails  of  the  highest  light,  breaks  down  in  critical 


instances,  and  is, ' 
The  conscience  " 
moral  lavv  and  s: 
Him  who  "   "H  •  l 
and  full 


i  and  hopeless. 
'i  •!      •-  obedience  to 
.  ,»    illowship  with 
,"  Truth,  becomes  clear 
reliable  guide  in  the 


••s:  •    \.  s: 

perplexities  of  life.  O±  course  this  result  is  not 
reached  by  a  leap.  It  implies  a  process  carried  on 
bhiough  life.  The  growth  of  conscience  will  have 
its  periods  of  weakness,  onesidedness,  acrid  fan- 
aticism, morbid  tenderness,  all  of  which  must  be 
most  patiently  borne  with,  not  only  by  observers, 
but  by  the  individual  himself.  Conscience  will 
even  pronounce  judgments  that  are  needless,  foolish, 
or  actually  erroneous.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  wound  conscience  at  such  times. 
Specially  must  it  not  be  overborne  by  those  who 
rejoice  in  higher  light  and  claim  a  larger  liberty. 
Their  higher  duty,  indeed,  may^  be_  to  deny 
themselves  a  liberty  which  is  their  right  (1  Co 
gT-is  1023-33,  RO  151.2).  The  stage  of  weakness  is, 
however,  in  itself  an  effect  of  sin,  and  to  continue 
in  it  is  added  sin.  Strength  and  truth  of 
conscience  are  the  aim  to  be  consciously  striven 
after  (He  514).  The  testimony  of  conscience  is 
meant  to  be  part  of  our  assurance  toward  God 
(2  Co  I12,  1  P  321). 

iv.  THE  WITNESS  OF  CONSCIENCE. — The  work  of 
conscience  lies,  no  doubt,  within  the  moral  sphere. 
But  in  considering  the  basis  of  ethics,  we  are  led 
to  see  that  moral  action  implies  a  reference  to  an 
infinite  Personality  as  the  ground  and  origin  of 
man's  personal  being*  Morality  presupposes  re- 
ligion as  the  basis  of  its  possibility,  and  prepares 
for  religion  through  its  incompleteness.  Con- 
science, accordingly,  as  the  supreme  moral  faculty, 
points  beyond  the  merely  moral  sphere,  and  be- 
comes a  witness  to  the  truth  of  religion.  The 
witness  of  conscience  is  not  to  be  rcgaided  a*« 
logical  demonstration.  In  point  of  fncr,  «*piiitnal 
realities  cannot  be  reached  by  logical  processes. 
The  only  valid  argument  for  religious  truth  is  that 
which  proceeds  by  consideration  of  the  constitution 
of  man,  and  discerns  in  that  constitution  the 
necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being  in 
whose'  i, ".«  rrs!  i  \as  been  made.  In  that  argu- 
ment, i-  •/  •••»<•'  conscience  forms  an  important 
element.  To  trace  this  witness  fully  belongs  to 
dogmatics.  We  conclude  this  article  by  a  bare 
outline  of  the  direction  which  this  witness  takes. 

1.  God. — Conscience  we  have  seen  to  be  man's 
consciousness  in  action  of  right  to  be  done.  This 
is  "with  eaual  truth  to  be  described  as  the  revelation 


of  right  within  us,  or  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
in  the  soul  of  man.  In  moral  action  we  are  deal- 
ing with  more  than  the  judgments  of  our  fellow- 
men,  with  more  even  than  our  own  judgment  upon 
ourselves.  There  is  present  in  the  court  of  con- 
science an  invisible  Assessor,  who  is,  indeed,  the 
ultimate  source  and  standard  of  right  by  which 
the  .*•  ""tym  rl  proceeds.  Individual  experience 
preseii  -  ,rl-  1!  v  of  proof  with  an  intensity  which 
is  best  expressed  in  silence.  Biography  and  his- 
tory present  the  demonstration  often  with  tragic 
articulateness.  In  conscience,  the  consciousness 
of  God  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  It  haunts  the  sinner 
in  his  revolt  as  shadow  of  doom.  It  accompanies 
the  seeker  in  his  upward  movement  with  ever- 
growing confirmation.  All  other  arguments  for 
the  being  of  God  find  their  force  increased  _  by 
being  combined  with  this.  If  the  u'l'V-)-  IT! 
argument  leads  us  to  a  reason  or  universal  seir- 
consciousness,  through  man's  relation  to  which 

*  .     "   "       is  possible;    if  the  argument  e   con- 

•/   windi  brings  us  to  an  eternal  substance 
in  which  all  things  inhere ;  if  the  j  *  C  •  '• 
ment  requires  a  purpose  fulfilling  i  •'        .  i, 

— tho  moral  argumen*  enables  us  to  define  that 
reason,  substance,  purpose,  as  a  Person  whose  very 
nature  is  righteousness.  (See  suggestive  treatment 
in  Illingworth,  Personality,  Lect.  iv.) 

2.  Christ.— The  constitution  of  man  requires  as  its 
root  a  Personal  God,  to  whom  conscience  ^in  man 
ascribes  moral  perfection.    But  Personality  is  incon- 
ceivable apart  from  Self-revelation  and  Self-com- 
munication.   An  Incarnation  of  God,  therefore,  is 

"     .  "  •""•,  "which 

••..!•        Christ 

is  presented  to  the  mind  of  man  as  such  an  Incar- 
nation. It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  He  used 
language  regarding  Himself  which  implies  such  a 
claim.  It  is  certain  that  the  Church  with  growing 
fulness  has  made  it  on  His  behalf.  Conscience 
makes  in  intensest  form  the  demand  for  a  Per- 
sonal God.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  ask  if  con- 
science is  satisfied  with  the  claim  advanced  for 
Christ.  Here  there  is  no  hesitation  in  the  answer. 
The  conscience  of  humanity  has  recognized  in 
Christ,  in  His  t'wliinjr  JHHI  in  His  life,  the  final 
revelation  of  (Joo«!.  Christ  is  the  conscience  of 
1  •  •  ''..  T 13  words  of  J.  S.  Mill  are  often  and 
:  .as  consenting  to  this  dictum. 
'Even  now  it  would  not  be  easy,  even  for  an 
unbeliever,  to  find  a  better  translation  of  the  rule 
of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the  concrete  than 
to  endeavour  so  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve 
our  life.*  Here  we  have  a  moral  argument,  not 
only  for  Theism,  but  for  Christianity,  Conscience, 
as  JDorner  finely  says,  becomes  our  'iraidayutyfc9 
(Gal  S24),  and  leads  n«-  llnoiijrli  obedience  into 
knowledge  ( Jn  717).  ] '« 1 1  li  in  Hm  - 1 ,  accordingly, 
is  no  longer  an  act  unrelated  to  our  moral  life, 
but  is  itself  a  moral  obligation. 

3.  Atonement.  —  Conscience,   especially  as  en- 
lightened by  Christianity,   witnesses  to  infinite 
perfection.    At  the  same  time,  it  pronounces  upon 
all  our  actions  sentence  of  failure.      Between  the 
absolute  good  and  the  individual  will  there  is  ever  a 
want  of  complete  harmony.   Conscience  abates  none 
of  its  condemnation,  when  action  is  largely  harmon- 
ized with  social  institutions  or  codes  of  moral  law. 
T"JO  mcrr*  nil  holy  it  wins  the  mastery,  the  more 

-  •••'•,  i-  i-  u  fu-ni  to  be  satisfied.    Its  demand  is 
for  absolute  harmony  with  infinite  good.    Any 
breach  it  treats  as  infinite;   and  lays  upon  the 
heart  the  burden,  not  of  shortcoming  merely,  but 
of  guilt.     The  question  of  salvation,"  therefor  o,  ia 
a  moral  question.     It  is  stated  in  Ilcl>rews»  in  thia 
form,  How  can  the  conscience  be  cleansed  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?  (He  914) 
How  can  the  incubus  of  guilt  be  removed,  so  that 
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the  will  of  man  may  act  in  unhindered  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God  ?  Two  solutions  conscience 
declines, 

First,  that  of  gratuitous  forgiveness.  God  is 
sometimes  represented  as  saving,  in  virtue  of 
His  bare  almighty  will,  *I  forgive.'  But  mere 
sovereignty  is  mere  unieason.  And  if  to  this  be 
added?i  'at  the  .  •:  '  •  ,.f  His  tender  heart,'  the 
reply  is  still,  r  ••  ir  is  mere  unreason.  In 

either  case,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  life  is  lepre- 
sented  as  mere  caprice ;  and  in  order  to  save  man 
from  consequences  of  immoral  act,  we  have  con- 
founded the  whole  moral  sphere.  To  conscience, 
sin  is  a  moral  fact,  and  not  until  sin  is  dealt  with 
can  the  relations  of  God  and  man  be  adjusted  on  a 
permanent,  i.e.  on  a  moral,  basis. 

Second,  that  of  ritual  observance.  Action  that 
:.-  j:uo<l,  i.e.  in  absolute  moial  quality,  can  spring 
o'lly  horn  harmony  with  absolute  good.  Hence 
no  action  of  a  merely  external  kind  can  produce 
the  requisite  harmony.  The  historic  demon- 
stration of  this  incapacity  is  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
law.  It  did,  indeed,  cleanse,  but  the  cleansing 
reached  only  to  the  flesh  (He  913),  and  had  to  be 
constantly  repeated  (He  101-2).  The  practical 
point  is  that  the  most  elaborate  scheme  ever 
devised— devised,  be  it  observed,  by  divine  wisdom 
— failed  consciously  and  «i>K  nlioniillx  to  reach  the 
springs  of  action,  i » »!imM».ju  >  ,  lie  \\\\l,  and  purge 
the  conscience.  Is  it  liinJy  i!i.,,  any  other  scheme 
will  succeed,  that  any  morality  which  human 
wisdom  can  devise  or  individual  care  execute,  will 
accomplish  what  the  law  failed  to  do  ?  Conscience 
steadily  pronounces  against  every  such  attempt, 
in  name,  not  of  arbitrary  creed,  but  of  essential 
righteousness, 

A  third  solution  presents  itself.  Jesus  Christ 
perfectly  reveals  God  to  man,  because  He  is 
Himself  true  and  perfect  man.  Accordingly,  He 
not  only  unveils  to  men  the  Absolute  Good,  but 
as  man  He  Himself  fulfils  this  Good.  If,  then,  He 
who  is  thus  in  inmost  being  one  with  the  Good, 
that  is,  God,  and  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Him, 
shall  in  virtue  of  His  humanity  take  man's  place, 
and  bear  as  a  substitute  man's  burden,  offering 
Himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  will  not  this  meet  the 
rcquiiernents  of  conscience?  It  is  now  possible, 
tin  ough  faith  in  the  Sin-bearer,  to  enter  into  that 
moral  union  with  God  which  is  the  condition  of 
good  action.  Sin  no  more  interposes  its  barrier. 
It  has  been  recognized  and  dealt  with  by  One 
competent  to  do  so.  The  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without 
blemish  unto  God,  avails  to  cleanse  the  conscience 
from  dead  \\  oiks,  and  qualifies  us  to  serve  the  living 
God  (He  9"14).  Tn  the  death  of  Christ  the  demand 
of  conscience  is  satisfied  through  atonement  being 
made  for  sin.  In  union  to  Christ  through  faith, 
the  ideal  to  which  conscience  witnesses  is  no  longer 

an  :    •  •    \  for  ever  ,•     S      • '  but  an 

actual  real i/!il ion  upon  the  .  •  •  •  we  are 
justified,  and  through  the  power  of  which  we  are 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  (Ro  S25  59-10  61M- 
84"8).  The  witness  of  conscience,  which  brings  us 
to  God  and  Christ,  directs  us  also  to  that  which 
is  central  in  Christianity,  atonement  made  by 
sacrifice. 

r     <z     .-  i . ,  v      -    ,  •  the  doctrine  of  conscience 
Is  '  »    of  Dorner,  Kothe,  Harless, 

W-  *-e.  TT  *  rnnri.  Alirton-  r,  M-IM  -icim,  T  TT  Green,  Newman 
SB\  •  J :.  •  last  ho*  iho  »'l  a'kapo  of  ex:i  b  ang  the  place  of 
conscience  in  relation  to  TVIC  'iliolo  t-yvem  of  Christian  ethics. 
The  Biblical  Psychologies  or  ft  i\  <L.«  1  TV  *i!  «-i  V-  i  !,;>  '  i"n 
discussions  of  conscience.  "  "•  Ii  -1  i.  >  )'i  <'*»•  •  •  •  i  ••  »  v 
been  written  by  E.  H  Hofmann  (Ln>>  Lsnrf  r<m  crm  'T  yix*»n, 
Leipzig,  1866),  W.  Gass  (Die  Lehrei>nn  'iViowfi,  Hi  rin,  l-»fi  i), 
A.  Bitschl  (Ueber  das  Gewissen;  Km  Vortrag.  Bonn,  1876). 
M.  Kahler  (Das  Gewissen,  Halle,  1878),  F.  D.  Maurice  (The 
Conscience;  Lectures  on  Casuistry),  W.  T.  Davison  (The 
Christian  Conscience ;  Fernley  Lecture  for  1888).  An  edition  of 
Butler's  Three  Sermons  has  been  published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark 


with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  B.  Kilpatrick  ;  and  see 
Gladstone's  ed.  of  Butler's  Works,  1896. 

T.  B.  KILPATRICK. 

CONSECRATE,  CONSECRATION.—  In  OT  several 
Heb.  words  are  so  trd  :  1.  ndzar  Nu  612  or  nezer  Nu 
67-9,  better  *  separate,'  'separation';  see  NAZIEITE. 
2.  kiddash  as  in  Ex  283  SO80,  2  Ch  315,  Ezr  35,  or 
kddesh  Jos  619,  2  Ch  2933,  better  'sanctify,'  *  saneti- 
ncation5  (wh.  see).  3.  hefyerim  Mic  413,  better 

*  devote  J  (see  CURSE).     $.  milla*  ydd  ;  this_  is  the 
commonest  and  only  characteristic  expression  for 
£  consecrate'  (with  mill&'fyn  for   'consecration'): 
lit.    'fill  the  hand.'    The  origin  of  the  phrase  is 
quite  obscure.*      The  Heb.  nittliPtm  being  plu., 
AV  has  '  consecrations  '  (Ex  29s4,  Lv  737  828-  S1)  with- 
ont  difference  of  meaning  ;  BV  sing,  always.    In 
Ex  2934  'the  flesh  of  the  consecrations,3  the  c.  is 
transferred  to  the  offering  by  which  the  c.  took 
place;  so  Lv  828  'they  [the  cake  of  unleavened 
bread,  etc.]  were  consecrations  for  a  sweet  savour.5 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CONSENT.  —  To  c.  is  now  no  more  than  to  ac- 
quiesce ;  in  earlier  Eng.  it  often  included  approval. 
Hence  (1)  to  approve  of  a  thing,  Ac  81  'Saul  was 
cin*unto  his  death'  (trwevdoKfa,  so  2220;  in  Lk  II48 
trd  '  allow  '  —  '  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers,' 
KV  '  consent  unto  ')  ;  Ko  716  '  I  c.  unto  the  law 
that  it  is  good  '  (fft/j&qfu).  Cf.  Shaks.  1  Henry  VI. 
I.  v.  34— 

*  You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death, 
For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge. 

Or  (2)  to  be  in  sympathy  with  a  person,  Ps  5018 

*  When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst 
with  him  '  (np,)  ;  Ko  I32,  AVm,  RV  «  n-  ,  o  »1  1  •'..»  !  }  e 
same,  but  also  c.  with  them  that  A  ,  t  ,  :  -    i  ;•<  in  * 
(ffvvevdoKtw,  AY   *have  pleasure  in  them*),      Cf. 
Ford  (1633)— 

1  'T  had  been  pity 
To  sunder  hearts  so  equally  consented/ 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CONSIDER.  —  To  c.  is  either  to  look  carefully  at 
or  think  carefully  about.  The  former  sense  is  now 
obsol.  or  archaic:  Pr  3116  'She  ceth  a  field  and 
buyeth  it  'j  Lv  1313  *the  priest  shall  c.'  (i.e.  examine 
the  leper,  rmi,  BV  'look');  Sir  3S28  'The  smith 
also  sitting  by  the  anvil,  and  c11^  the  iron  work  '  ; 
He  137  *  c^  the  end  of  their  conversation  '  (avaQew- 
povvres)  ;  Gal  61  'c.  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be 
tempted7  (vmirtw,  RV  'looking  to').  So  Cover- 
dale's  tr.  of  Neh  215  «  Then  wente  I  on  in  thenighte 
.  .  ,  and  considered  the  wall'  (AV  'viewed'). 

*  Consider  of  is  now  rare  :  Jg  1930  *c,  of  it,  take 
advice,  and  speak';  Ps  649  ;  Pref.  to  AV  '[they] 
set  them  forth  openly  to  be  c*1  of  and  perused  By 
all.1  J.  HASTINGS. 


CONSIST.—  Col  I17  <by  him  all  things  c.'  (<rw**. 
•nj/ce,  KVm  'hold  i  outlier  ')=mod.  *  subsist.'  This 
is  the  oldest  me«Tii:i;:  of  tlu  word  and  the  tr.  of  the 
Rhemish  NT;  Tindale  gives  *have  their  being,' 
and  is  followed  by  Cranmer  and  the  Geneva; 
Wyclif  simply  '  ben  '  =  are.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CONSOLATIOK.—  See  COMFORT. 

CONSORT.  —  To  c.  with  is  to  associate  with,  cast 
in  one's  lot  with  (con  together,  sors,  sortem  lot); 
Ac  174  *  some  of  them  believed,  and  ced  with  Paul 
and  Silas  '  (a  good  idiomatic  tr.  of  the  Gr.  irpofficXii- 
p6w,  fr.  irp<5?  to,  /c\^/>oslot,  though  the  form  is  pass., 
lit.  *  were  allotted  to  ').  Up  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
cent,  a  concert  of  music  was,  by  a  mistaken  associa- 

*  It  is  used  of  the  consecration  of  the  priest  only  (except  Ezk 
4326  the  altar),  and  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  tha 
things  to  be  offered  were  put  into  the  pnest's  hands,  a  symbolic 
act  bv  which  he  was  installed  or  consecrated.  Some  (esp.  Vatke, 
Alttest.  Theol.  p.  273  f.,  and  Wellhausen,  Prol  3  p.  130)  think 
that  the  pnest's  hand  was  filled  with  money  as  '  earnest  '  (Scotch 
ailcs}.  See  PRIESTS  AND  I/EVITKB. 
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tion  with  this  wo:d,   ^C^  s  consort/  though  it 

comes  through  Fr.  -o /•/::/•/,  ":.  concerto  from  Lat. 

conoertare  to  contend  (or,  as  Skeat  decidedly  prefers, 

consererz  to  unite).    Cf.  Mom*  and  JuL  III,  i.  48 — 

*  Tybalt  —  Jle^cutio,  thou  consort'sfc  with  Romeo, — 

Mer  — Consort '  what  1  dost  thou  make  us  minstrels?  * 

In  Sir  325  AV  1611  we  have  e  A  consort  of  musick 
in  a  banquet  of  wine '  (vtyKptjiM  jj,ovaiK<2j>),  but  mod. 
<edd.  spell *  concert.*  See  Music.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CONSTANT.— 1  Ch  287  *  if  he  be  c,  to  do  my  com- 
mandments'  (pirr-DN=if  he  be  Jirm).  Cf.  Shaks. 
JuL  COBS.  ill.  i.  72— 

'  For  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  baniah'd, 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so.' 

Constantly  :  Pr  2 128  ( the  man  that  heareth  speak- 
eth  c.,'  i.e.  (  ,  ""•'?;.'  not  ' frequently '  (nj?3,  RV 
f  unchallenged,  liVm"4  so  as  to  endure  ) ;  Ac  1215 
*  she  c.  affirmed  that  it  was  even,  so }  (6V<r%vp££eTo, 
RV  « confidently  affirmed ') ;  Tit  3s  '  these  things  I 
will  that  thou  affirm  c.'  (&a/3e/3cwoi/(r#cu,  RV  e  affirm 
confidently'}.  Cf.  the  Collect  for  St.  John  Baptist's 
Day,  'After  his  example  c.  speak  the  truth,'  i.e. 
firmly,  consistently.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CONSULT. — 1.  To  take  counsel,  deliberate,  used 
of  a  single  person,  as  ISeh  57  *  Then  I  c64  with  my- 
self; Lk  1431  *0r  what  kin-,  -oing  to  make 
war  against  another  king,  -i:i<th  not  down 
first*  and  ceth  whether  he  be  able  *  (RV  s  will  not 
.  .  .  take  counsel '),  2.  To  devise,  contrive,  with  a 
simple  object,  as  Mic  6s  £  remember  now  what  Balak 
king  of  Moab  eed' ;  Hab  21{)  '  Thou  hast  ced  shame 
to  thy  house  * ;  or  with  an  infill.,  as  Ps  624  *  They 
only  c.  to  cast  htm  down  from  Ms  excellency.' 

J,  HASTINGS. 

CONSUMFTION.-InLv2616,  Dt  2822  the  ref.  is 
to  the  disease  (see  MEDICINE).    But  in  Is  1022  (jvj 
and  1023  2S22  (r&3,  RV  *  consummation,'  as  Dn  9 
AV)  the  meaning  is  c  thorough  ending.5    So  Foxe 
(Act.  and  Mon.  iii.  56)  says,  *  Christ  shall  sit  .  ,  , 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  till  the  consumption  of 
the  world*1  J»  HASTINGS. 

CONTAIN.— 1  Co  79  *if  they  cannot  c.,  let  them 
marry '  (RV  *  if  they  have  not  continency,'  £yKpa- 
TetiojJULt,,  fr.  &,  Kp&ros  power  ='  have  self  -control  * ; 
it  is  trd  *  be  temperate '  9s5).  Cf.  Young,  Paraphr. 
Job  (1719),  'Then  Job  contained  no  more;  but 
curs'd  his  fate  * ;  and  for  the  meaning  here,  Swift, 
Letters  (1710),  s  No  wonder  she  married  when  she 
was  so  ill  at  containing.'  Wyclifs  tr.  (after  the 
Vulg.  si  non  se  continent]  is,  'For  if  thei  con- 
teynen  not  hem  silf ,  or  ben  not  chast,  weddid  be  thei.5 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CONTEND.- Gcio'rlly  'c.  with'  in  the  mod. 
sense  of  *  fight  with,'  as  Is  4926 '  I  will  c.  with  him 
that  ceth  with  thee';  os  1r.i'r  ;  "lth,s  as  Ac  II3 
*  they  that  were  of  the  vi  •  <',!••  '  -  •  i  ced  with  him, 
saying.'  But  in  the  latter  sense  c.  is  also  found 
Without ( with/  as  Is  571S  *  I  will  not  c.  for  ever ' 
(prpb.= argue  with,  accuse,  condemn);  Job  IS8 
'  will  ye  c.  for  God  ?  *  (—argue  with  others  for  God, 
be  an  advocate  for  God),  Am  74  'the  Lord  God 
called  to  c.  by  fire*  (= argue,  and  so  Mic  61  ec.  thou 
before  the  mountains,  and  let  the  hills  hear  thy 
voice ').  In  all  these  passages  the  Heb.  is  m  r25A, 
In  Jude  *  *  ye  should  earnestly  c.  for  the  faith ' 
(lira^^vt^ofjiCLL},  the  meaning  passes  out  of  strife  or 
argument  into  the  wider  sphere  of  earnest  endeav- 
our ;  as  with  the  simple  ayuvifojjai  in  Lk  IS24  *  Strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate/  and  Col  412  *  labour- 
ing  fervently  for  you.  in  prayers*  (BV  'always 
striving  for  you  '),  and  as  Bacon,  Essays,  'Let  a  man 
contend,  to  excell  any  Competitors  of  fiis  in  Honour.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CONTENT.— When  Gehazi  in  his  greed  begged 
of  Naainan  a  talent  of  silver,  Naaman  said  (2  K  o28), 


*  Be  content,  take  two  talents.5  Evidently  he  did 
not  mean  *  be  satisfied, J  but  *  be  pleased,  let  it  b© 
your  pleasure.*  So  also  Ex  221,  Jos  77,  Jg  1711 196S 
2  K  $,  Job  628  {RV  <  be  pleased ')  where  the  Heb. 
is  [*?$;]  y$al  in  hiph.  =  *.  "  .'  •  where  the 
Eng.  is  obsol.  except  i  ^ell  c./  as 

Stevenson,  Underwoods,  •  .  .,":  ,  s*  ,*,  *  So  sits 
the  while  at  home  the  mother  well  content.*  Cf. 
the  voting  formula  '  Content  *  or  s  non-Content s 
used  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  this  sense  the  vb. 
content  is  also  used,  Wis  1620  *  bread  .  .  .  able  to 
c.  every  man's  delight '  (R^1*  '  1  r, .  --i  •  '/he  virtue  of 
every  pleasant  savour5),  vi,,'«  v.  ;  i  ;•_  cf.  Bacon, 
Essays,  'He  that  questioneth  much,  shall  learne 
much,  and  content  much.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

CONTENTMENT.— This  is  a  peculiarly  Christian 
grace,  and  the  form  it  assumes  in  the  Bible,  and 
esp.  in  the  NT,  differentiates  it  from  the  allied 
pagan  virtues.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  Oriental 
apathy,  which  is  pessimistic,  while  Christian  con- 
tentment is  nearer  optimism ;  and  it  is  almost 
equally  distinct  from  the  calm  of  Stoicism,  because 
it  does  not  regard  external  things  with  absolute 

more  human  than  Stoicism.  While  it  implies  a  just 
i:  v  *  • "«  i  ;<  •>  of  the  good  and  ill  of  life,  it  does  not 
«  .1"  -  .,  oa  the  balance  of  fortune,  but  finds  its 
source  and  its  sustenance  in  the  unseen  world. 
The  most  elementary  form  of  contentment  is 
extolled  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  as  a  certain 
discreet  expediency.  Here  the  secret  of  domestic 
content  is  given  in  the  apothegm,  s  Better  is  a 
dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and 
hatred  therewith '  (Pr  1517),  and  the  superiority 
of  inoral  to  material  jr,riii<1-  <•?  content  in  the 
saying,  'Better  is  the  |oo:  t:-jii  walketh  in  his 
integrity,  than  he  that  is  perverse  in  Ms  lips,  and 
is  a  fool J  (Pr  191).  In  the  Psalms  we  meet  with 
more  indications  of  the  contentment  which  is 
derived  directly  from  faith  in  God.  This  is  seen 
in  two  forms.  (1)  Trust  in  Providence,  which 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  righteous  man's 
life  is  rightly  ordered  so  that  no  evil  can  befall  him 
(e.g.  Ps  23).  (2)  An  r|.|.  -'CKuKn  of  the  supreme 
blessedness  of  union  w  h  (  <••',  v.  !:ich  is  independ- 
ent ^of  external  fortune,  God  Himself  being  the 
portion  of  the  soul  (e.g.  Ps  7S26).  The  prophets 
concern  themselves  largely  with  public  affairs,  and 
in  so  doing  never  encourage  injustice  and 
oppression  by  preaching  an  ignoble  acquiescence  in 
wrong.  In  them  we  see  the  divine  discontent 
which  cannot  endure  the  triumph  of  the  rich  and 
strong  over  their  unhappy  victims.  Still  the 
essence  of  the  higher  contentment  is  also  present 
in  the  faith  which  is  assured  of  God's  care  for  His 
people  Ji-id  TTib  coming  redemption  of  them,  and 
thi  IIIOUMS.C  of  the  Messianic  age,  the  hope  of  which 
should  check  impatience  and  prevent  despair. 

Our  Lord's  teachings  carry  the  higher  forms  of 
contentment  up  to  their  supreme  excellency.  He 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  those  ideas  of  the 
prophets  which  concern  the  more  public  treatment 
of  social  wrongs,  because  His  method  was  to  work 
from  within,  and  perhaps  because  the  contemporary 
condition  of  the  JEtaman  world  did  not  admit  of  a 
sudden  social  revolution.  Accordingly  He  did  not 
contradict  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who  discouraged  restless  agitation  {Lk  S14);  and 
He  said  nothing  directly  against  the  institution 
of  slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  He  inculcated 
principles  of  justice,  charity,  and  brotherhood,  the 
effect  of  which  must  be  ta  sweep  away  the  wrongs 
wh*  \  :  »  . ,  \  '  the  HK3et  reasonable  discontent. 
In  .1  '  Mi*,  disciples  personally  He  rebuked 
greed  o±  gain  and  anxiety  about  temporal  affairs, 
encouraging  contentment,  (1)  by  giving  the  aesur- 
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ance  that  our  Father  knows  of  our  needs,  and  will 
provide  for  tnem,  since  He  provides  even  for  those 
of  birds  and  flowers  ;  (2)  by  directing  attention  to 
the  true  riches,  the  heavenly  treasures,  which  can 
alone  satisfy  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  (3)  by  urging 
the  duty  of  -oiAML:  fir-i  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
TT  -  •*  '  '  i)..  \>-  '  -•  ,)  itent  being  a  phase  of  self- 
SL  I.  .',  .  .-  ,  -MI-  ->v  a  sin  (Lk  12^2).  St. 
Paul  inculcates  the  patient  endurance  of  present 
sufferings  on  the  grounds  of  hope,  these  ^aifermgs 
not  being  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  future 
glory  (Ro  81S),  and  even  working  for  that  glory 
(2  Co  417)  ;  and  of  faith,  all  things  working 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  (Ro  S38). 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  he  claims  to  have  learned  the  secret  of 
contentment,  and  he  implies  that  this  is  found  in 
a  certain  independence  of  external  things  —  he  has 
learned  to  be  '  independent  '  (a£r&pmjs),  and  he  has 
reached  this  attainment,  as  also  all  others  to  which 
he  has  come,  because  Christ  has  -!  "  1  him 
(Ph  411-18).  The  author  of  th.-  !  ;  ?  the 

Hebre  ••  .  <•>••!  'itment  by  reference  to 
God's  .!  •  i  •  ••,  •  of  His  children  (12s-13). 

St.  James  rebukes  covetousness  and  contentious- 
ness, and  encourages  a  humble,  restful  spirit  with 
especial  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  (  Ja  41'10 
57*^8).  St.  Peter  inculcates  patience  by  dwelling 
on  the  example  of  Christ  (1  P  218-25);  and  St.  John 
endurance  of  the  world's  hatred  by  considering  the 
love  of  God  (1  Jn  33-  u).  W.  F.  ADENEY. 

CONTRARY.  —  1.  In  the  sense  of  *  antagonistic,' 
c.  is  now  obsol.  or  dialectic,  except  in  ref.  to  wind 
or  weather,  where  the  phrase  in  NT,  'the  wind 
was  c.,'  has  kept  the  meaning  alive.  This  is  the 
r.  <r  *••**:*  -"'f  c.  in  Lv  20,  where  it  is  used  as  tr.  of  np 
{-'",  ,•!  M  its  occurrences  (262L  »  «•  »•  2S-  «•  41),  'if 
ye  walk  c.  unto  me/  lit.  'in  an  encounter,'  in 
hostile  meeting  and  rev  '»*."•:"  i  :  V\  .  ,  >  Kalisch 
explains.  In  NT  this  is  i1  o'i  i  i  ".  .whether 
the  Gr.  be  fravrlos,  <c.J  ,•  "i".  .  M  i  .  ,  Mk  O48, 
Ac  274)  ;  of  Saul's  opposition,  Ac  269  *  I  verily 
thought  with  myself  that  I  '  !  J  •  ""  many 
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things  c.  to  the  name  of  Jesu 
t'»o  oiiponen'-  of  Christianity,  1  Th  215  (the  Jews), 
'In,  2'  "he  that  is  of  the  c.  part'  ;  or  {tiremvTlos,  Col 
214  '  the  handwriting  .  .  .  which  was  c.  to  us  (8  fy 
bTreva&Ttov  ij/uv  describes  its  active  hostility  —  Light- 
foot)  ;  or  &7rfra,vTit  Ac  177  f  these  all  do  c.  to  the 
decrees  of  Csesar/  a  charge  of  treason;  or  &rrl- 
m/wu,  Gal  517  *  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh  ...  are  c. 
the  one  to  the  other  '  ;  1  Ti  I10  ;  or  even  wa,pd,  Ac 
1813,  Ro  II24  1617.  2.  In  2  Es  11s-  H  c.  is  used  in  the 
sens<  •  *  •  •  '••  1i  position  or  direction,  *out  of 
her  «  •  •  grew  other  c.  feathers/  Con- 

trariwise (a  hybrid,  fr.  Lat.  contrarius  and  Eng. 
wise,  way)  =  '  on  the  c.,5  occurs  2  Co  27,  Gal  27,  1  P  3?. 

J.  HASTINGS. 
CONTRIBUTION.--  See  COMMOTION. 

CONTRITE  (Lat.  contritus,  bruised,  crushed) 
appears  cam-  in  "En.:  in  a  fig.*  sense,  f  bruised  in 
heart,'  piob"  tLiouiili  the  influence  of  the  Vulg. 
and  the  JEng.  versions,  an  -I  ?i  ;:f\\  :.1ways  with  the 
meaning  of  penitent.  Hsu-  \\  \<  !n  (1380),  Select 
Works,  ii.  400,  *  To  assoile  men  that  ben  contrite  '  ; 
Milton,  Par.  Lost,  x.  1091— 

*  Pardon  beg1,  with  tears 
Wuteilnsr  the  r'ro  :r-l,  ,v,  In'1.  •  •    *-^=  the  air 

rMiH  CM  I.    g,  *•  'I       KT'l  I'OUf  -  '*     '         ' 

This  is  the  meaning  of  c.  in  A  V  and  RY.  Bnt 
popular  .is  the  tr.  has  been,  it  is  inaccurate,  for  the 
Heb.  (Ktf  Ps  3418  5117,  Ts  5735  6to,  ^  Is  66s)  so  trd  never 
describes  penitence,  but  always  humility,  abase- 


*  Cvntritus  ia  never  figr  nn  .* 
while  the  Ileb.  word  tr*1  "  -'in 
never  literal. 


..ixli  r  t'-o  Ir.f!  10*100  of  the  V-%., 
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ment.  Certainly,  God  will  *  not  despise  a  broken 
and  &  penitent  heart ' ;  bat  more  than  that,  He  will 
not  despise  a  broken  and  a  crushed  heart:  *  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit.'  J.  HASTING®. 

GONYENIENT,  now  greatly  restricted  in  mean- 
ing, is  freely  used  in  A V  in  tne  sense  of  befitting, 
ni'-'O'iiin^:,  -L'O'i'iy,  as  Eph  54  l  Neither  filthiness,  nor 
fooiisti  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not  c.'  ("RV 
6  befitting ') :  so  Pr  30s  (B  V  *  that  is  needful '),  Jer 
4Q4.  5}  ^yls  Igic  ( a  Ct  room/  not  '  commodious,'  but 
'befitting5  (dfros,  EV  (woithy?),  Sir  1023  (RV 
6  right'),  2  Mac  419  (RV  cfit'),  Ro  I28  (RV  *  be- 
fitting'), Philem  8  (RV  ^M^1:"-  j»).  InMerchant 
of  Venice,  in.  iv.  52,  i*oi\  \  ^  ^  ,  l  Bring  them,  I 
pray  thee,  with  '•.  "  1  ^peed,'  i.e.  quick  as 
thought;  to  whicl  •!.  ,  ;  replies,  'Madam,  I 
go  with  all  convenient  speed,'  i.e.  speed  befitting 
the  urgency.  In  the  sense  of  *  morally  becoming ' 
(as  Ro  I28,  Eph  54,  Philem8)  the  word  was  once 
quite  common,  as  Trans,  of  Agrippctts  Van  Artes 
(1684),  '  She  sang  and  danc'd  more  exquisitely  than 
was  convenient  for  an  honest  woman. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CONYENT.— Jer  4919  AVm,  'who  will  c.  me  in 
jnl<."nent?'  and  5044  AVm,  *who  will  c.  me  to 
j/1  »iid ': '—  <\  n  obsolete  vb.  =  summon  (convenlre).  Of. 
Elsing,  Debates  House  of  Lords  (1621),  *  The  Com- 
mons have  convented  Flood,  examyned  him,  and 
sentenced  him.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

CONVERSATION.  —  The  word  never  occurs  in 
AV  in  its  modern  sense  of  colloquy,  but  always 
in  its  earlier  sense  of  conduct,  behaviour.  But  as 
intercourse.4  by  epeudi  is  ti  Intgo  part  of  conduct,  the 
word  was  ^p-'oifih/'ed  to  us  j/icsenfc  limited  sense  at 
an  early  date  (not  much  later  than  the  date  of  AV). 
See  Om.  Eng.  Diet.*  l  Conversation '  in  AV  is  prob- 
ably due  to  Vulg.  conversation  conversor.  These 
usually  stand  in  Vulg.  for  NT  dyacrrpo^^,  dvaa-rpt- 
<jte<r#at,  though  in  two  cases,  Ph  1s7  and  320,  they 
represent  iroXtre^o/xat  and  TroX/rev^a.  On  these 
latter  passages  see  CITIZENSHIP.  In  one  instance 
whe-  •v,i"l;r  jo-rt--  ^  <'  by'"-,.-.  .-^//.(EijIiS12), 
AV  \\  .'i:n  1 1  ^  •"•  MM  i  !i  i^  ••  ••  .a  M<  .MI.'  Vulg.  and  correctly 
renders  *  commonwealin. '  In  a  few  other  places 
AV  does  not  render  by  'have  onr  c.'  but  by 
'behave,'  'lire,'  *  pass  the  time  of.' 

The  true  (',"*.'••.  of  dmcrpo^  in  mod.  Eng,  ia 
'conduct'  ;-••'•  "•»  Jin  unfortunate  result  of  the 
AV  archaism  'conversation'  that  the  real  pro* 
minence  of  conduct  in  NT  leaching  is  obscured  (see 
ETHICS).  Indeed,  the  substantive  'conduct'  no- 
where occurs  in  AV,  though  RV  wisely  introduces 
it  in  2  Ti  310  to  represent  ayaryh 

There  are  but  two  passages  in  OT  where  c. 
occurs  (Ps  3714  and  50J3).  In  holli  it  n.'1'io-cma 
TIT  'way.'  Conduct  in  OT  is  thought  of  under  the 
•i\ ;  • '  <•[•  «>r  •.*  ;,*V:*;". ;  'sT  the  words 'describing  itare 
I  •  / ' \  •  .  i:  ",•  •  •  is  ,k  • .  •  .ict  nouns  to  express  moral 
conduct  do  not  occur.  Hatch  (Essays  in  BiU.  Gr. 
p.  9)  sees  the  conditions  of  Syr.  and  Gr.  life  respect- 
ively mirrored  in  the  metaphors  which  the  two 
nations  sex  i 'jTv  .  »i  .]<.;»  '  -o*  (o-i.luct,  viz.  irepi- 
iraretv  and  '•:'•',  ,'<••.:.  •  \Vln*:i ;.-  in  Athens  and 
Rome  the  bustling  activity  of  the  streets  gave  rise 
to  the  conception  of  life  as  a  quick  movement  to 
and  fro ;  the  constant  intercourse  on  foot  between 
village  and  village  in  Syria,  and  the  difficulties  of 
travel  on  the  stony  tracks  over  the  hills,  gave  rise 
to  the  metaphors  which  regard  life  as  a  journey.' 
But  the  OT  metaphor  naturally  runs  on  into  the 
NT,  and  in  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  Kepnrwretv  is  far  more 
frequent  than  dyaoT/^eo-ftw.  Christianity  is  '  the 
Way.'  Cf.  Hort,  '  Way,  Truth,  and  Life/ Led.  I. 

*  A  good  example  of  conversation  in  tho  old  as  <iistin#uisihed 
from,  the  mod.  sense,  is  in  Runyan's  JPiljnm's  Proy    *  Voiir 
I  Conversation  gives  tlrs  your  Mouth-profession,  the  lye/ 
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The  NT  words  for  converse  in  its  modern  sense  are 
ofiiXew  (Lk  24U*  1<s  *  they  talked  together  '),  <™po/tuX 
{Ac  l(P).  E.  R.  BERNARD. 


CONVERSION.—  The  noun  (Morpo^)  occurs  only 
once  in  Scripture,  Ac  15s  (cf.  Sir  492),  where  it 
need  not  denote  the  definite  spiritual  change 
belonging  to  the  word  in  the  verb-form.  The  verb- 
form  (<i7r(.<rrp€<peir)  is  frequently  found  both  in  OT 
and  NT,  answering  in  the  former  to  such  Heb. 
terms  as  isn,  TO*?,  and  esp.  31  ».  The  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  it  almost  invariably  denotes  an  act  of 
man  :  *  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  (mv)  from  your  evil  ways  ' 
(Ezk  3311)  ;  <  Except  ye  turn  '  (Mt  18J)  ;  c  When  thou 
hast  turned  again*  (Lk  2232),  etc.  It  is  worth 
noting  also  that  'convert*  is  merely  a  ^  synonym 
for  *  turn,'  and  answers  to  the  same  originals.  In 
Ps  197  *  converting  '  is  a  mistransL  of  njnoo  (RV 
correctly  'restoring,'  i.e.  '  refreshing,  '  cf.  Ps  233 
and  La  ln).  In  Is  i27  *  her  converts  '  (A  Vm,  RVm 
*they  that  return  of  her')  is  too  technical  a  trn  of 
rri^.  Whatever  the  causes  lying  behind  the  act  of 
turning,  the  act  itself  is  man's.  The  idea  is  esp.  pro- 
minent in  OT  ;  and,  while  in  NT  it  is  often  brought 
into  connexion  with  repentance,  in  OT  the  term 
repent  seldom  occurs  in  reference  to  man.  Many 
times  it  is  used  to  denote  an  apparent  change  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  God  (G-n  66  etc.),  but  very 
seldom  in  the  same  sense  of  man  (1  K  847,  Job  42°). 
It  never  there  becomes  a  standing  term,  as  in  NT, 
Twice  at  least  in  NT,  'turn'  is  associated  with 
'repent'  (Ac  319  2620).  We  find  the  term  also 
^rr'lrV  ?i—  ociated  with  faith;  'A  great  number 
•  i;i  ,  -  'i-  •  a\  turned  to  the  Lord'  (Ac  II21).  As 
the  very  idea  of  the  word  implies  both  a  turning 
from  and  a  turning  to  something,  it  s  •  •  •:."!. 
natural  to  make  the  former  aspect  <  V  •  .  i 
repentance,  which  is  a  turning  from  evil,  and  the 
latter  coincide  with  faith,  which  is  a  turning  to 
God.  In  other  words,  conversion  on  its  negative 
side  is  repentance,  and  on  its  positive  side  is  faith. 
In  some  cases  one  element  will  be  emphasized,  in 
some  the  other  ;  and  in  some  both  will  be  included. 
This  interpretation  will,  we  believe,  explain  all  the 
passages  of  Scripture,  '  Repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  OUT  Lord  Jesus  Christ  '  (Ac  2021), 
though  the  term  conversion  does  not  occur,  expresses 
the  contents  of  the  idea. 

Nor  is  the  divine  ground  of  these  acts  of  man 
overlooked  :  *  Unto  you  first,  God,  having  raised 
up  his  Servant,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning 
away  every  one  of  you  from  your  iniq  uities  *  (Ac 
326  ;  el  Jn  G44).  The  ancient  prophet  held  the  same 
faith  :  (  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned  **  (Jer 
3118).  Sinful  man  turns,  but  the  power  by  which 
he  does  so  is  God's,  given  him  for  Christ's  sake  ; 
just  as  the  sf  i  o!  tiling  out  of  the  withered  hand  was 
man's  act,  b'i:  the  pouer  by  which  it  was  done  was 
divine.  The  ji-o'-Vi'-  are  addressing,  not  the 
^ood,  but  the  M  •<  \.ui  :  i1!^  wicked  are  to  turn  and 
live.  In  like  manner  the  apostolic  exhortations  are 
addressed  to  those  who  have  not  yet  come  to  God. 

There  is  thus  little  difficulty  in  fixing  both  the 
nature  of  conversion  and  its  place  in  t  lie  order  of  sal- 
vation in  "biblical  teaching.  It  is  man's  first  act 
under  the  leading  of  divine  grace  in  the  process  of 
salvation,  the  initial  step  in  the  transition  from 
evil  to  good.  A  universal  presence  and  operation 
of  grace  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  universal  atone- 
ment ;  the  universal  work  of  the  Spirit  goes  along 
with  the  universal  work  of  the  Redeemer,  always, 
of  course,  assuming  the  necessity  of  conditions  on 
man's  part.  The  fulfilment  of  the  conditions, 
divine  grace  supplying  the  power,  is  biblical  con- 

*  The  Heb.  is  simply  c  I  will  turn  '  Cf  La  521,  where  the  same 
passive  form  is  adopted  in  both  AV  and  11  V.  This  unfortunate 
mistransl  impVes  a  technical  dosmiatic  sense,  which  is  not  in  the 
Cf.  RV  of  Ps  51*3,  Mt  1315,  Lk  2232. 


version.  Subsequently  conversion  has  been  identi 
fied  with  regeneration  ;  and  there  is  less  objection 
to  such  use,  if  the  term  is  so  defined  and  accepted. 

Scripture  recognizes  not  only  divine  grace  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  conversion,  but  also  human  agency 
in  bringing  it  about.     This  is  the  preaching  of  the 
truth  by  prophets  and  apostles :  in  other  words,  the 
proclamation  of    God's    truth  by  men    who    are 
themselves  witnesses  to  its   power.     This  is  not 
only  implied  "  •   '       ,  - :  '    ,  \  ••  ferred  to,  but 

is  expressly  •*    •     •••  ••        A '..     •-  e.g.  Ac  1C44 

14l.  The  importance  of  the  channel  which  conveys 
the  water,  or  of  the  wire  which  conveys  the  force, 
although  secondary,  is  still  great.  While  recogniz- 
ing that,  as  a  rule,  divine  grace  works  through 
human  means  and  instruments,  we  need  not  doubt 
that  it  also  can  and  does  of  ten  work  independently. 

J.  S.  BANKS. 

CON  YEKT.—In  AV  c.  is  used  once  intransitively, 
Is  610  *  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes  .  «  .  and  con- 
vert and  be  healed'  (RV  *turn  again9).  Cf. 
Wyclif  s  tr.  of  Jn  I38  (1382)  <  Sothli  Ihesu  convertid 
and  seynge  hem  suwynge  him,  seith  to  hem,  "What 
seken  ye?s  The  most  frequent  meaning  of  c,  in 
early  Eng,  (and  in  AY)  is  simply  to  turn  (e.g.  Is 
605)  *;  but  the  mod.  use  was  known,  as  Shaks.  Merck, 
of  Ten.  in.  v.  37 :  *  in  converting  Jews  to  Christiana 
you  raise  the  price  of  pork.'  In  Ps  233  for  AV  '  he 
restoreth  my  soul,3  Douay  reads  *he  hath  comierted 
my  soule,3  with  the  remark,  'which  is  the  first 
justification.'  See  CONVERSION.  J.  HASTINGS. 

COF2TNCE. — Certainly  in  most,  probably  in  all 
the  examples  of  c.  in  AV,  the  meaning  is  to 
convict.  Job  323a  *  There  was  none  of  you  that 
convinced  Job*  (ow,  cf.  Ps  5021,  Pr  305  where  EV 
have  ( 'eprove,*  but  'convict'  would  be  better); 
Job's  friomK  aui  not  try  to  convince  him  merely, 
but  to  convict  him,  find  him  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
is  probably  the  ,  "  both  of  the  Heb.  and  of 
the  English.  I  N  ;  Gr*  is  either  the  simple 
fotyxw  Jn  846  *  Which  of  you  ceth  me  of  sin  ? J ;  1  Co 
1424  'he  is  c*>  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all' ;  Tit  1s 
'  to  c.  the  gainsayers '  (not  merely  refute  in  argu- 
ment, but  convict  in  conscience) ;  Ja  29  s  are  ce*of 
the  law ' ;  Jude 15  (edd. ;  TR  #eX£yx«)  'to  c.  all  that 
are  ungodly  among  them  of  their  ungodly  deeds' ;  or 
&a/eareA^7%Oyacu,  a  compound  occurring  here  only  in 
al]  Gr.  literature,  Ac  1828  *  he  mightily  ced  the  Jews' 
(KV  *  powerfully  confuted ' ;  but  from  the  analogy 
of  other  passages  it  is  prob.  that  St.  Luke  means 
that  the  apostle  brought  home  moral  blame  to 
them,  not  merely  that  he  refuted  their  arguments). 
Cf.  Milton,  Par.  Reg.  iii.  3,  '  Satan  stood  .  .  . 
confuted,  and  convinc't ' ;  and  Adams,  Serm.  ii.  38, 
'Whatsoever  is  written  is  written  either  for  our 
instruction  or  destruction ;  to  convert  us  if  we 
embrace  it,  to  convince  us  if  we  despise  it.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CONVOCATION.— See  CONGBEGATIOIST.  COOK- 
ING*—See  FOOD.  COPPER.— See  BRASS. 

COPTIC  VERSION.— See  EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS. 
COR.— See  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

CORAL  (ntejr;)  is  twice  (or  thrice,  if  we  include  Pr 
247  wheio  '  too  high '  is  tr.  of  same  word)  mentioned 
in  OT,  Job  2818  and  Ezk  2716;  and  as  coral  ia 
abundant  jui  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
reference  in  the  latter  to  Syria  as  a  *  merchant  in 
coral  *  is  peculiarly  appropriate  (cf.  Dillm.  Job  2818). 
Red  coral  (Ooralhum  rubrum}  is  probably  meant, 
as  being  specially  suited  for  ornament  j  but  from 
the  rareness  of  ornaments  of  this  material,  found 
amongst  those  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  not  in  much  request,  at  leasl 
in  OT  times;  on  the  other  hand,  the  material 
may  have  crumbled  away,  or  been  dissolved. 


COK-ASHAN 


COEIINTH 


The  polyps,  or  animals  producing  coral,  belong 
to  those  members  of  the  Actinozoa  which  secrete 
a  hard,  generally  calcareous,  skeleton.  They 
flourish  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean,  where  these  are  clear  and  free 
fxuin  sediment,  at  various  depths  down  to  about 
80  fathoms  or  more.  The  most  important  fisheries 
are  oif  the  coast  of  Tunis,  Algeria,  Naples,  Genoa, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  E.  HULL 

COR-1SHAH  (AY  Chor-ashan,  1  S  3030)  is  the 
present  reading  (1^""^)  of  MT,  but  the  ong. 
text  was  undoubtedly  Bor-ashan  ('JTTO),  as  is 
evident  from  the  LXX  (A  Bojpacrd*',  B  B^pcrdjSee). 
Cl  notes  of  Budde,  Driver,  and  \Vellh.  ad  loc.  The 
place  may  be  the  same  as  Ashan  of  Jos  1542  197. 

J.  A.  SELBIE, 

CORB1N  (Heb.  I?!?  kormri)  means  (1)  an 
oblation ; *  (2)  a  gift.  The  word  occurs  Mk  711  'If 
a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  That 
wherewith  thou  mightest  have  been  profited  by 
me  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  Given  (to  God),  ye 
no  longer  suffer  him  to  do  aught  for  his  father 
or  his  mother'  (of.  Mt  155  RV).  The  Talmudic 
treatise  Nedarim  (=vows)  discloses  that  the  Jews 
were  much  addicted  to  rash  vows ;  and  1917,  or  its 
equivalent  a£9  (= konas,  which  according  to  Levy  is 
a  corruption  of  °  fp,  konam) ,  was  in  constant  use ;  so 
that  it  gradually  became  a  mere  formula  of  inter- 
diction, without  any  intention  of  making  the  thing 
interdicted  'a  gift  to  God.'  A  man  seeing  his 
house  on.  fire  says,  'My  tallith  shall  be  korban,  if 
it  is  not  burnt,'  Ned.  iii.  6.  In  making  a  vow  of 
abstinence  he  says,  'Konas  be  the  food  (vj.  1)  or 
the  wine  (viii.  1)  which  I  taste.'  When  a  man 
resolves  not  to  plough  a  field,  he  says,  '  Konas  be 
the  field,  if  I  plough  it,'  iv.  7.  R(  ,v  1  <,,  '»  i  of  a 
wife  is  thus  expressed,  'What  ni\  v.'i  >  in.-M1  be 
benefited  by  me  is  konas  (^  ™\P  i™?*  o^P),  because 
she  has  stolen  my  "cup"'  or  'struck  my  son,'  m.  2; 
while  the  precise  Heb.  formula  of  our  text  is  T?-in 
n  nj-u  nxiy?  viii.  11  (Lowe's  Mishna). 

In  Nedarim,  c.  ix.,  retractation  of,  and  absolu- 
tion from,  vows  is  considered.  The  problem  was  a 
knotty  one.  Oblations  were  needed  for  the 
sanctuary,  and  vows  were  a  fruitful  source  of 
income ;  and  besides  this,  Dt  2321-23  most  rigorously 
forbade  any  retractation  of  vows ;  and  therefore 
the  Rabbis,  while  they  did  not  encourage  vows, 
ruled  that  when  made  they  must  be  kept.  Here 
arises  an  extreme  case.  A  man  in  haste  or  passion 
has  vowed  that  nothing  of  his  shall  ever  again  go 
to  the  maintenance  of  liis  parents.  Must  that  vow 
hold  good  ?  '  Certainly,'  the  Rabbis  say.  '  It  is  hard 
for  the  parents,  but  the  law  is  clear,  vows  must 
be  kept.'  Thus,  as  often,  did  they  allow  the  literal 
to  override  the  ethical.  Jesus  revealed  a  different 
'spirit,'  as  He  ruled  that  'duty  to  parents  is  a  far 
lii-iliui  law  1han  fulfilment  of  a  rash  vow.' 

R  Rliezei  ben  Hyrkanos  (c.  A  D  90),  who  felt  in 
several  ways  the  influence  of  Christianity,  was 
ap- ,  ion'1-,  the  first  Rabbi  to  advocate  retracta- 
tion '-i  \->ws.  I  render  Nedarim  91  thus:  '  R. 
Ehezer  said  that  when  rash  vows  infringe  at  all  on 
parental  obligations,  Rabbis  should  suggest  a 
retractation  (lit.  open  a  door)  by  appf  aline;  to  the 
honour  due  to  parents.  The  sage?  dissented  R. 
Zadok  said,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  honour  due 
to  parents  let  them  appeal  to  the  honour  due  to 
God;  then,  might  rash  vows  cease.  The  sages  at 
length  agreed  with  R.  Eliezer,  that  if  the  case  be 
directly  between  a  man  and  his  parents  (as  in  Mt 
15&),  they  might  suggest  retractation  by  appealing 
to  the  honour  due  to  parent*. ' 

LITERATURE.— The  best  elucidation  is  direct  from  the  Mishna ; 


next  from  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  c  xxxi  ; 
-.-  -"-r  T  \r  "**  r,  ~  i  .  *  v~  .  '  by  Wetstein,  Grotius, 
I  »,.*/'>'•  •  ~  '""ft? 

J.    J..    o.VXJa.liDil^i.JuL(. 

CORD. — I.  ^n,  Arab.  v£a£>Z,  the  common  name 
for  rope  in  Syria.  It  is  translated  in  RV  'cord' 
in  Jos  215,  Job  368  etc.  ;  '  line '  in  Mic  25,  2  S  82, 
Ps  16b  7S55,  Am  717,  Zee  21  •  '  ropes '  in  1  K  2031 ; 
and  'tacklings'  in  Is  S323.  In  Syiia  ropes  and 
cords  are  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair  spun  into 
threads,  and  then  plaited  or  twisted.  Sometimes 
they  are  made  oi  strips  of  goat's  skins  or  cow's  hide 
twisted  together.  In  modern  times  ropes  of  hemp 
are  more  commonly  used.  2.  nj.',  Arab,  rubuf, 
'band,',  "*  "  .  ••  fastening.  It  is  so  translated 
in  Ezk  •),.:,  ••  ,  Hos  II4;  but  'ropes'  in  Jg 
1513-  1A;  'cords'  in  Ps  11827  1294;  and  'cart  rope' 
in  Is  518.  The  word  has  the  meaning  of  sjOJiictliirff 
interlaced  or  twisted.  See  BAND.  Ut^rlc^  the 
common  ropes  mentioned  above,  ropes  for  tempor- 
ary fastenings  are  often  made  from  branches  of 
vines  interlaced  or  twi&ted  together,  and  also  from 
the  bark  of  branches  of  the  mulberry  tree.  3.  ^D, 
Arab,  atnab,  tent  ropes,  trans,  'cords'  in  Ex  3518 
39*0,  Is  542,  and  Jer  102<>.  Tent  re-  c-  r.T  T-.  the 
Bedawm,  are  made  of  goat's  or  c  'i  •  I"-  '"in.  4. 
tain,  Arab.  Jchait,  line,  tr.  '  cord'  m  EC  412.  5.  "*"•, 
Arab,  wittar,  catgut.  In  Jg  1G7  this  word  is 
translated  'withes,'  in  RVm  'bowstring,'  which  is 
'  "  .  'In  Job  3011  AV  '  my  cord '  may 
:  '  or  the  '  rein  *  of  a  bridle  ;  in  Ps 

II2  '"  .- -  "i.*  Catgut  is  often  made  in  the 
village  -  I.  •  !.  In  the  NT  cr^om^,  ropes  of 
rushes,  is  translated  'cord'  in  Jn  215,  and  'ropes1 
in  Ac  2732.  W.  f 


*  In  this  sense  very  frequently  in  Lv  and  Ku  (all  P),  elsewhere 
SIzk  2028  40*3  only. 

-U898,&# 


CORIANDER  SEED  ("^  gad,  ic6piov,  zoriandrum} 
— The  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  Conandrum 
sativum,  L.,  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  It 
is  an  annual,  with  two  kinds  of  leaves,  the  lower 
divided  into  two  to  three  pairs  of  ovate-cuneate, 
dentate  segments,  the  upper  much  dissected  into 
linear-setaceous  lobes.  The  fruits  are  ovate- 
globular,  straw-coloured,  twice  as  large  as  a  hemp 
seed,  and  striate.  They  have  a  warm,  aromatic 
taste,  and  stomachic,  carminative  properties.  Avi- 
cenna  recites  (ii.  198)  a  long  list  of  virtues  attributed 
to  it,  in  a  variety  of  diseases.  The  only  mention 
of  it  m  the  Bible  is  in  "'  '"•*  with  the  size 
and  colour  of  manna  (Ex  -•  .  \  i  .  !  ).  The  Arabic 
name  of  it  is  kuzbarah.  G-.  E.  POST 

**CORINTH  (Ko>v0os)  was  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  city  of  Greece  (i.e.  Achaia,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rom.  r,  |.  ".i-.io.i.  cf.  Ac  202  with  1921) 
under  the  Rom.  I'rip.iij.  Whereas  Athens  was 
the  educational  centre,  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
university  in  the  world  at  that  time,  and  the  city 
to  which  the  memories  of  Greek  freedom  and  older 
history  clung  most  persistently,  C.  was  the  capital 
of  the  Rom.  province  (see  ACEAIA),  the  centre  of 
_:  .  •  ii  .  j.  1  i1  •  amerce,  of  actual  life  and 
;  ••  •',  i  •  .  y-  •  in  the  country;  while  its 
situation,  again,  on  the  great  central  route  between 
Rome  and  the  East,  made  it  one  of  the  knots  to- 
wards which  i-  "-If  number  of  subordinate 
roads.  In  tlnS  ' .  -  i  -i  it  was  the  next  stage  to 
Ephesus  (wh.  see)  on  this  great  highway,  and  must 
have  been  in  very  close  and  frequent  communica- 
tion with  it.  The  situation  of  C.  qualified  it  to  be 
the  most  important  centre  whence  any  new  move- 
ment in  thought  or  society  might  radiate  over  the 
entire  province  of  Achaia ;  and  therefore  it  became 
one  of  the  small  list  of  cities  (along  with  Syrian 
Antioch  and  Ephesus)  which  were  most  closely 
connected  with  the  early  spread  of  Christianity 
towards  the  West. 

C.  occupied  a  striking  and  powerful  position, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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CORINTH 
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It  was  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
narrow  istlamus  which  connected  the  Peloponnesus 
with  the  mainland  ot  Greece,  on  a  slightly  raised 
terrace,  sloping  up  from  the  low-lying  plain  to  a 
bold  rock,  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  rises  abruptly 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city  to  the  height  of 
over  1800  ft.  above  sea-level  Thus  the  city  was 
easy  of  access  from  both  east  and  west,  and 
at  the  same  time  possessed  of  great  military  im- 
portance, on  account  of  its  powerful  citadel.  Its 
strength  was  increased  by  its  fortifications,  which 
not  merely  surrounded  the  city,  but  also  connected 
it  by  the  'Long  "Walls'  with  its  harbour  Lechseum 
on  the  western  sea,  about  1}  miles  (12  stadia) 
distant.  Its  situation  enabled  it  to  command  all 
land  communication  between  central  Greece  and 
the  Peloponnesus.  Along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
isthmus  stretches  a  ridge  called  Oneion  from  E.  to 
W. ;  and  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  from  the  north 
seems  to  be  an  isolated  rock,  is  really  a  spur  of 
Oneion,  though  separated  irom  the  ridge  by  a  deep 
cleft  or  ravine,  This  ridge  makes  communication 
with  the  Peloponnesus  difficult,  leaving  only  three 
'  —  •  .:'  •  -  the  western  sea  (Corinthian  Gulf ), 
I-  •  '•••••  v  Lechs&um  and  the  Long  Walls,  one 
close  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  and  one  along  the 
eastern  sea  (Saronic  Gulf),  commanded  by  the 
other  harbour  of  Corinth  named  Cenchrese  (Ac  1818, 
Eo  161),  about  8|  miles  (70  stadia)  distant  from  the 
city.  The  Acrocorinthus  commands  a  wonderful 
view  over  both  seas,  on  the  E.  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
and  on  the  W.  the  Corinthian,*  and  over  the  low 
lands  bordering  the  two  seas,  up  to  the  mountains 
both  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  central  Greece ;  the 
acropolis  of  Athens,  Mount  Parnassus,  and  many 
other  famous  points  are  clearly  visible. 

Through  Its  two  harbours  C.  bestrode  the 
iiT't'iHi.is  with  one  loot  planted  on  each  sea;  and 
hence  it  is  called  'two-sea'd  Corinth'  (bimaris 
Corinthi  mania,  Horace,  Od.  i.  7) ;  and  Philip  IV.  of 
Macedon  called  it  one  of  the  *  fetters  of  Greece ' ; 
the  other  two  being  Chalcis  in  Eubcea  and  Deme- 
trias  in  Thessaly.  But  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  city  was  confined  and  unproduc: '  '  ^'"  ." 
fertile  though  narrow  strip  of  soil  \"  •;  _  ,  :  k  » 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  towards  Sicyon)  ;  the  low 
ground  of  the  Isthmus  was  poor  and  stony  •  and 
Oneion  was  mere  rock.  Hence  the  population  was 
at  once  tempted  by  two  quiet  seas,  and  compelled 
by  the  churlish  land,  to  turn  to  maritime  enter- 
prise ;  and  there  lay  i"1  c  >'i ".'  !•»  **  <;£  C.  so  long  as 
Greece  was  free.  O  u\  \\»  i  i  (>  "cc  was  enslaved 
did  C.  become  one  of  the  fetters  of  the  country. 

It  was  customary  in  ancient  times  to  haul  ships 
across  the  low  and  narrow  Isthmus  by  a  made  route, 
called  Biolkos  (SfoA/cos) ,  between  the  W.  and  the  E. 
sea.  Owing  to  the  dread  entertained  by  ancient 
sailors  for  the  voyage  round  the  southern  capes  of 
the  Peloponnesus  (especially  Malea),  as  well  as  to 
the  saving  of  time  effected  on  the  voyage  from  Italy 
to  the  Asian  coast  by  the  Corinthian  route,  many 
smaller  ships  were  thus  carried  bodily  across  the 
Isthmus ;  though  the  larger  ships  (such  as  that  in 
which  St.  Paul  sailed,  Ac  27C-  37)  could  never  have 
been  treated  in  that  way.  Many  travellers  along 
the  great  route  from  Italy  to  the  East  came  to 
LechsBum  in  one  ship,  and  sailed  east  in  another 
from  Cenchreae,  while  the  merchandise  of  large 
ships  must  have  been  transhipped ;  and  thus 
Corinth  was  thronged  with  travellers.  Under  Nero 
an.  attempt  was  made  about  A  D.  66-67  to  cut  a 
fr'ri'M  vuf  acr  ^->  i  lie  Isthmus  (after  several  earlier 
F^iiiiiiu-s  {,n<L  1  u-ii  *'rustrated  as  an  impious  inter- 
ference with  the  divine  will) ;  and  traces  of  the 
works  were  observable  before  the  present  shlp- 

*  A  ><>1,1  hill  PKIJCCI'DJJ  a  little  <li-ta  ice  on  ihe  west  of  the 
AcuK'o  mrhus  seuonalv  uueifeiet  \virh  the  \iowon  that  side; 
Leakv.  «Ua  it  •  the  eyo&ore  of  Cui  •Mil 


canal  was  made.*  The  canal  was  intended  to  be 
some  distance  north  of  the  two  harbours,  and 
would  have  damaged  their  prosperity.  In  such  a 
city  any  new  movement  of  thought  originating  in 
the  East  was  certain  to  become  known  rapidly,  in 
the  frequent  intercourse  that  was  maintained  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  East.  Moreover,  Christians 
travelling  for  various  reasons  were  often  likely  to 
pass  through  C. ;  and  hence  St.  Paul  calls  Gains  of 
Corinth  'my  host  and  of  the  whole  Church' 
(Eo  1628).  In  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  Clement, 
writing  to  the  Church  at  C.,  alludes  several  times 
(§  1,  §  10,  §  35),  to  the  frequent  occasion  which  the 
people  had  to  show "  -•  *  ;  u  •*/*,•$. 

In  this  situation  <  -  •-  '•  :,  •  •  *  the  lead- 
ing commercial  city  t  ,  *  i  •  .  -  ••  reasons, 
indeed,  occasionally  endangered  its  trading  supre- 
macy for  a  time ;  sometimes  the  energy  of  the 
Athenians,  or  of  some  other  rivals,  challenged  it ; 
and  at  last  the  Romans  destroyed  the  city  in  B  C. 
146.  But  the  favourable  situation  which  had  made 
it  the  originator  in  Greek  history  of  great  fleets 
and  of  commercial  enterprise  on  a  large  scale,  and 
enabled  it  to  become  the  mother-city  of  many 
colonies  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  could  not  allow  it  to  remain  a  ruin 
and  a  mere  historical  memory.  Eor  a  time,  indeed, 
Delos  succeeded  to  its  commercial  supremacy,  and 
Sicyon  to  its  '  ."3  Isthmian  Games; 
but  in  B  c  46  '  .by  Julius  Csesar  as 
a  Rom.  colony,  under  the  name  Coloma  Laus  Julia 
Gonnthus.  Hence  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
small  number  of  names  in  NT  connected  with  C. 
are  Roman :  Cnspus,  Titius  Justus  (Ac  187- 8), 
Lucius,  Tertius,  Gaius,  Quartos  (Ro  1621~23),  Por- 
tunatus,  Achaicus  (1  Co  1C17)  Since  Greece  was 
revived  as  an  independent  country  in  modern 
times,  the  claim  of  C.  to  be  the  site  of  the  capital, 
though  mentioned,  has  been  always  rejected,  partly 
through  the  surpassing  historical  memories  that 
cluster  round  Athens,  and  partly  through  the  fact 
that  C.  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 

The  oration  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  delivered  in 
C.  in  the  early  part  of  the  2nd  cent.  (Or.  37),  gives 
a  lively  idea  of  the  prosperity  of  C.  j  he  describes 
it  as  the  most  prominent  and  the  richest  city  of 
Greece  (vol.  n.  p.  120,  ed.  Reiske),  and  alludes  to 
its  library,  but  enlarges  chiefly  on  the  historical 
and  mythological  associations.  Half  a  century 
later  Aelms  Ansudes  in  an  oration  '  to  Poseidon,' 
delivered  at  C.  in  connexion  with  the  Isthmian 
Games,  also  draws  ay»'<u,-i  '»"  I  he  city,  enlarging 
more  on  the  educated  a:  u  J'lei.tu  spirit  manifested 
there.  About  the  same  period  Pausanias  de- 
scribes its  history  and  monuments  aiiil  ]iiiV«o 
buildings  (ii.  c.  1-4):  the  old  temple  of  '\i>],"o<i'i", 
on  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthus ;  the  sacred 
fountain  Peirene  on  its  side,  close  under  the 
summit ;  below  this  the  Sisypheum ;  in  the  lower 
city  the  Agora,  with  its  temples  and  statues,  and 
so  on.  The  coinage  of  the  Rom.  colony  proves,  by 
the  numerous  types  taken  from  old  Coimllnau 
history  and  ,  .  the  pride  which  was  felt 

by  the  Roms  •  <  •  ancient  memories  of  the 
city;  and  at  once  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
testimony  of  Dion  and  Aristides.  This  feeling  in 
the  colony  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimat- 
ing its  character  when  St.  Paul  visited  it;  and 
the  subject  is  admirably  treated  by  Imhoof-Elumer 
and  Gardner  in  tbeir  Numismatic,  Commentary  on 
Pausanias  (see  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vi. 
1885,  pp.  60-77).  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  colonial  coins  used  by  them  arc  generally 
later  than  the  time  of  St,  Paul,  and  tha,t  this  feel- 

*  These  traces,  which  have  been  entirely  oUltciated  bv  the 
modern  canal,  are  described  and  a  map  gr\on  ihowinir  tlif  l^e 
intended  to  V  iVlov\d  in  ^«M<>  b  canal,'m  Bulletin  cte  Corre- 
spond, JJel't.init,e  uu  (Hb-i)  j>  225  f 
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ing  grew  stronger  in  the  2nd  cent,  as  the  Rom. 
"blood  and  spirit  died  out  on  a  foreign  and  uncon- 
genial soil.  The  circumference  of  the  lower  city 
was  40  stadia,  and  the  circumference  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, including  in  their  circuit  the  Acroconnthus, 
was  85  stadia  (about  10  miles),  as  Pausanias  and 
Strabo  agree.  Only  scanty  and  unimpressive  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  now  remain. 

The  "*  *  of  such  a  colony  as  C.  would 

consist  v  ,  descendants  of  the  Eom,  coloni, 

established  there  in  B  0  40,  who  would  on  the 
whole  constitute  a  sort  of  local  aristocracy ;  (2)  of 
many  resident  *  Romans  *  who  came  for  commercial 
reasons,  in  addition  to  a  few  resident  officials  of 
the  government ;  (3)  of  a  large  Greek  population, 
who  ranked  as  ^)lcolce ;  (4)  of  many  other  resident 
strangers  of  various  nationalities,  attracted  to  C. 
for  various  reasons,  amid  the  busy  intercourse  that 
characterized  the  Rom.  world.  The  Rom.  colonial 
blood  had  not  yet  had  time  to  melt  into  the  Greek 
stock,  as  it  probably  did  in  the  cent,  or  two  follow- 
ing St.  Paul's  visit.  Among  the  resident  strangers 
it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  colony  of  Jews 
existed  at  C. ,  where  they  had  a  synagogue  (Ac  184) ; 
and  in  such  a  commercial  centre  a  Jewish  settle- 
ment was  a  matter  of  course  Among  the  Corin- 
thian Jews  a  certain  number  of  converts,  including 
some  of  the  most  prominent  persons,  joined  St. 
Paul  (Ac  184-*,  Ro  1621,  1  Co  92(>)  ;  and  this  was, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  feeling 
against  St.  Paul  was  so  strong  in  the  city,  leading 
even  to  a  plot  against  his  life  (Ac  20s).  It  is  clear, 
however,  both  from  Ac  and  from  the  two  letters  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  Church  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  non-Jews  (see  esp.  1  Co  122).  But 
the  presence  in  the  Church  of  some  influential 
Jews,  and  probably  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Gentiles  who  had  previously  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  synagogue  (such  as  Titus 
Justus,  Ac  18T),  constituted  an  element  always 
likely  to  cause  that  strong  Judaizing  tendency 
which  is  revealed  in  St.  Paul's  letters. 

St.  Paul  visited  C.  at  first  without  any  definite 
intention  of  making  it  a  great  centre  of  his  work 
(Ac  181).  He  was  still  under  the  impression  that 
his  call  to  Macedonia  (Ac  169- 10)  was  operative ; 
and  he  wa-  » ,  •  »•  J  •  return  to  Macedonia,  and 
'I  i  -  s  "  •  (1  Th  21?- 18),  but  was  pre- 
various  circumstances  ar.d  hnp-dimiiiN 
(which  he  sums  up  in  the  expression  *  NT  n  1 1 1  r  r « rt  <M  i»<  I 
us').  It  would  appear  from  the  narrative  of  Ac 
1716,  I85f-  that  in  Athens,  and  at  first  in  C.,  St,  Paul 
was  still  strongly  \>  )«O^<M!  uuJi  the  Macedonian 
scheme,  and  was  onh  (I»la\mir  his  return,  thither 
until  the  difficulties  were  cleared  away.  But  a 
•  *  "  *  •  '  \  ,  189- 10)  Ji1!!  rul  hi-,  via ii",  when 
in  a  .  -  •  the  Lord  dirociul  hi-n  to  speak 
freely  and  boiuiy  in  C.,  '  for  I  have  much  people  in 
this  city. '  St.  Paul  regarded  this  as  releasing  him 
from  the  Macedonian  duty,  and  now  directed  his 
work  entirely  towards  the  new  sphere,  in  which  he 
remained  altogethei  for  a  year  and  six  months. 
It  is  not  stated  what  period  had  elapsed  between 
his  arrival  and  this  revelation;  but,  in  all  prob- 
ability, no  very  long  time  intervened.  It  is  at 
least  clear  that  ih<  ri  \v  liwinnr  Junlus  Gallic 
arrived  after  the  rcu  ;,u;<m.  JP  \\  <i  iniiir  the  second 
period  of  work,  wMch  was  directed  towards  the 
new  Achaian  sphere.  But  evidently  even  during 
the  first  period  St.  Paul  had  been  encouraged  by 
considerable  success  in  C.  In  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
indeed,  he  had  met  with  strong  opposition,  and 
had  already  found  himself  obliged  to  break  off  his 
connexion  iJeimitely  with  Ins  own  nation,  and  to 
go  unto  the  Gentiles  (Ac  186)  from  henceforth  (i*e. 
during  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  C,).  But  even  among 
the  Jews,  Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
believed  with  all  his  house;  while  among  the 


genera1  *  o*  *V  •»•  of  C.  many  were  baptized  (Ac 
188).  \  •  baptisms  m  C.  wr  -  -  lp  •  " 

by  St.  Paul  himself,  except  those  of  ' 
Gains,  and  of  the  household  of  Stephanj    v   •  ,. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  this  abstention  from 
personally  baptizing  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
special  case  of  C.,  or  was  commonly  practised  by 
St.  Paul;  but  the  other  apostles  seem  to  have 
often  left  the  work  of  baptizing  to  ministers  and 
subordinates  (Ac  1048  135) ,  and  St.  Paul  probably 
did  the  same.  The  three  exceptions  mentioned  by 
him  are  noteworthy  ;  the  circumstances  show  why 
St.  Paul  was  likely  to  attach  special  importance 
to  them  j  Stephanas  was  '  the  first  -  fruits  of 
Achaia'  (1  Co  1615);  Gams  was  his  host  on  his 
later  visit  (Ro  1623),  and  therefore  probably  a 
specially  beloved  friend ;  Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  was  a  convert  of  uncommon  importance. 

About  five  or  six  weeks,  perhaps,  after  St. 
Paul's  arrival  at  C.,  he  was  rejoined  by  Silas  and 
Timothy,  returning  from  Macedonia.  He  had  left 
them  at  Beroea,  and  they  had  joined  him  prob- 
ably in  Athens,  and  been  immediately  sent  away 
on  a  mission  to  Thessalonica  (1  Th  31,  Ac  1715  18&) 
and  probably  also  to  Philippi.*  The  fact  that 
Timothy  alone  is  quoted  as  authority  for  news 
from  Thessalonica  (1  Th  3s),  and  as  messenger  to 
Thessalonica,  shows  that  Silas  had  been  sent  to 
some  other  city  of  Macedonia  (doubtler*  Ao  TV|- -•1 -•—•-• s 
Immediately  on  receipt  of  Timothy's  •  ••  "*  "•• 
wrote  his  First  Ep.  to  the  Thess.  (1  Th  36)  from  C. 
The  date  of  the  second  is  not  so  clearly  fixed ;  but 
it  also  was  probably  composed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Corinthian  work,  immediately  on  receipt 
of  news  about  the  reception  of  the  first  letter  in 
Thessalonica. 

During  St.  Paul's  residence  in  C.,  Gallio  came  to 
govern  Achaia  as  proconsul  of  prsetorian  rank. 
There  is  no  evidence,  except  what  can  be  derived 
Irom  the  life  of  St,  Paul,  to  fix  the  year  in  which 
Gallio  administered  the  province  ;  but  he  may 
probably  have  come  during  the  summer  of  A  D 
52,  though  some  authorities  fix  the  date  differently 
(53,  Kenan,  Lightfootj  see  GALLIC'  T  1*1  .  his 
administration,  the  Jews — angry  at :  <  >}*  .»  i  i  of 
at  least  01  ""  ""•  .  •  natriot,  at  the  manner  in 
which  St.  1 '  • !  •  •  .  away  from  them  with  a 
very  exasperating  gesture,  and  at  the  institution 
of  a  rival  meeting-house  next  door  to  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  house  of  Titus  Justus,  a  Roman,  and 
a  *  God-fearing  •  '  \  '  'Ac  186-8)— brought  an 
accusation  agai1  •  •»  P.I  before  the  proconsul 
In  order  that  such  an  accusation  might  be  adiniiud 
for  trial,  the  Jews  must  have  tried  to  give  to  it  a 
colouring  of  offence  against  Roman  law,  for  the 
Jews  still  possessed  the  right  to  try  among  them- 
selves in  their  own  way  any  offence  against  purely 
Jewish  religious  observance.  But  the  n'tr-npl  to 
give  colour  to  a  charge  which  was  e-^iiiri?  My 
religious  did  not  deceive  Gallio;  he  refused  to 
admit  the  case  to  trial,  and  '  drave  them  from  the 
incljiih  nt--oat  ?  His  action  was  highly  important  ; 
it  i.'noiiiittd  LO  an  authoritative  decision  that  St. 
Paul's  pivajhinor  cuuld  not  be  construed  as  an 
offence  again-!  Uom.  law,  and  that,  if  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  it,  the  wrong  was  only  in 
respect  of  Jewish  law,  and  therefore  should  come 
before  a  Jewish  court,  and  could  not  be  admitted 
before  the  proconsular  court.  This  decision  by  an 
official  of  such  rank  formed  a  precedent  which 
might  be  appealed  to  in  later  trials ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  had  practically  the  force  of 
a  declaration  of  freedom  to  preach  in  the  province. 
According  to  our  view,  this  incident  had  a  marked 
effect  in  directing  St.  Paul's  attention  to  the  pro- 
tection which  the  Koman  state  might  give  him 

*  We  see  that  PMlippi  was  in  frequent  communication  with 
St.  Paul  (Pa  4*"-). 
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against  the  Jews.  Hitherto  his  position  had  "been 
so  humble  that  his  i elation  to  the  state  had  prob- 
ably not  entered  consciously  into  his  mind,  or 
formed  any  part  of  his  calculations ,  but  the  de- 
cision of  the  first  Roman  imperial  official  before 
whom  he  had  been  accused  (combined  with  the 
favourable  memory  of  the  other  high  imperial 
official,  Sergius  Paulas,  with  whom  he  had  come 
in  contact),  was  calculated  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  his  mind. 

When  St  Paul  ceased  to  preach  in  the  syna- 
1  <•  '  n  i  'n  to  use  the  house  of  Titus  Justus, 
•  •  -i-  .  •  proselyte'  (evidently  Roman  from 
his  name) ,  as  a  centre  for  teaching.  In  the  follow- 
ing months  he  was  evidently  understood  by  the 
Corinthian  population  to  toe  one  of  those  lecturers 
on  philosophy  and  morals,  so  common  in  the  Greek 
world,  who  often  travelled,  and  settled  in  new 
cities  where  there  seemed  a  good  •  •  *  •  .  !"•»•  < 
teacher  ;  and  scornful  remarks  were  :  i  •  •  •  -i  - 

ing  the  high  fees  charged  by  teachers  of  estab- 
lished reputation  with  the  gratis  lectures  of  this 
new  aspirant,  and  an  impression  was  common  that 
St.  Paul  (like  other  beginners  ir  :/  1  -  • "  )  was 
working  to  obtain  a  reputation  ,,  i  -  such 
as  would  justify  him,  after  a  time,  in  beginning  to 
charge  fees,  and  make  a  livelihood  by  his  brains 
instead  of  by  his  hands,  The  effect  produced  on 
St,  Paul  by  these  remarks  is  shown  in  1  Co. 

As  was  the  case  m  most  other  cities,  the  Greek 
populace  of  C.  disliked  the  Jews ;  and  the  marked 
reprimand  administered  to  the  latter  by  G-allio,  in 
refusing  to  entertain  the  case  against  St.  Paul, 
seenis  to  have  been  p'V>  j,u-  i  \  M.J  city  (Ac  IS17). 
The  Greeks  took  and  in  fu  S-M  -.0:^  -,  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  (who  had  ap'-r  •  illr  succeeded  Cnspus 
when  the  latter  became  a  Christian) ;  *  and  Galho 
took  no  notice  of  an  act  which  he  may  probably 
have  considered  as  a  piece  of  rough  justice,  and 
also  as  a  mark  of  popular  approval  (which  was 
always  grateful  to  a  Rom.,  official).  At  this  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  popular  mind 
Christianity  was  looked  on  merely  as  an  obscure 
variety  of  Judaism. 

In  C.  at  his  first  arrival  Qt.  Paul  became 
acquainted  with  two  persons  wno  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  subsequent  events ;  these  were 
Prisoilla  and  Aquila  (to  follow  the  noteworthy 
order  observed  by  St.  Luke,  Ac  1818-26,t  aiidby  St. 
Paul  himself,  Bo  163,  2  Ti  419).  Aquila,  a  Jew  of 
the  province  Pontus,  had  left  Iwme  in  consequence 
of  Claudius'  edict  ^xjrhjr,)^  i^  i  -il  in  the  latter  part 
of  A  D.  50) ;$  and  uie  ootiiMiorci  <il  advantages  of  C. 
attracted  him  thither.  St.  Paul  resided  in  their 
house  during  his  long  stay  in  C.  ;  and  they  accom- 

E  anted  him  to  Ephesus,  where  they  were  still  resid- 
ag  when  he  came  thither  after  visiting  Pal.,  Syrian 
Antiocli,  and  the  Galatiau  churches.  Priscilla 
bears  a  good  Bom.  name,  and  was  probably  a  lady 
of  good  family  (which  would  explain  why  she  is  so 
often  mentioned  before  her  husband);  and  Aquila 
doubtless  had  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
KOHL  world  during  his  life ;  and  they  would  there- 
fore be  well  suited  to  suggest  to  St.  Paul  the 
central  importance  of  Borne  in  the  development  of 
the  Church,  and  form  a  medium  of  communication 
•with  the  great  city.  We  may  fairly  associate  with 
this  *V  r  I-1")  Tie  maturing  of  St.  Paul's  plan 
for  ^  i  !  / .  i  i  Rome  and  the  West,  which  we 
find  -!  IL  i  ,\  ,;  \  arranged  a  little  later  (Ac  1921, 

*  So  In  AY ;  but  in  BV  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  Jews 
beat  ^o-^Iii'iKj-i  (imnlyini?  tlias  heuas  a  Cln^tmn,  as  either  lie 
01  ai  oiliLi  •30itiKne*»"afu'iwaid3  ^as  1  Ci>  I1',  "but  it  seems  In- 
cuncin&lfe  that  Gallic  *-hoTi.<!  have  penmirid  such  an  act  on 
The  iiii  i  ot  tho-sa  -whom  lie  had  in-:  ^'tubbed  •»(>  emphatically. 
•"  So  in  BV ;  bin;  AV  has  i  •    u  ..;_-•»»/<  r  M    ;2\ 
i  The  dates  assigned  van      O  ,.--,-.  i  1 1  (>     i"  as  the  year, 
and  it  has  been  contended  that  V-  i"1*^  -  ;ii  '1  *<•  .   -*<IT  ,-»    ,  ]" 
uniformly  one  year  too  early  (Rjjr-ni     S~    /*'///'  '"*   '1  mi , '  /;;•. 
pp.  68,  254),    Lightfoot  gives  the  •  iii  ,...*,  lit'u,  ,M,  J.IWIK  tJL 


Ro  1524).  In  this  respect,  also,  the  Corinthian 
residence  was  an  epoch  in  St.  Paul's  conception  of 
the  development  of  the  Church  in  the  Kom.  world. 

In  C.  the  dLVvilnpuuTt  of  the  Church  might  "be 
expected  to  move  rapidly.  East  and  West  met 
there,  where  Eom.  colonists,  Greek  residents,  and 
Jewish  settlers  all  dwelt ;  and  thought  ••  -•*  1 
in  the  contact  of  race  with  race.  But  •  ;  -! 
velopment  always  implies  dissension  and  conflict 
of  opinions ;  and  hence  we  find  the  existence  ot 
warring  factions  mentioned  far  more  emphatically 
m  C.  than  in  any  other  Church;  some  were  of 
Paul  (the  founder),  some  of  Apollos  (Paul's 
eloquent  successor),  some  of  Cephas  (i.e.  the 
Judaizing  party),  some  of  Christ  (presumably  per- 
sons who  claimed  to  be  above  mere  apostolic 
partisanship),  as  we  read  in  1  Co  I12.  Of  these 
parties  it  is  perhaps  a  permissible  conjecture  that 
the  Horn,  colonists,  and  the  freedmen  who  natur- 
ally .!_•..  C  .•  i  '•  them,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  first, 
whili  ,  <t  «  v  residents  had  been  more  attracted 
by  the  Alexandrian  i/mL  —  riV.  a:  ""  •'  • 
mysticism  of  Apollos  ;  ihe  Jews  and 
would  comprise  the  Judaizmg  adherents  of  Cephas. 
St.  Paul,  when  he  came  to  C  ,  seems  to  have  been 
moved  by  the  want  of  success  that  had  attended 
his  very  philosophic  style  of  address  in  Athens; 
and  he  deliberately  adopted  a  specially  simple 
style  of  address.  As  he  says  (1  Co  21  2,  cf.  Ac  18s), 
he  came  not  with  oratorical  power  or  philosophic 
subtlety,  expounding  the  mysterious  nature  of 
God ;  he  did  not  declare  to  the  Corinthians,  as  he 
had  done  to  the  Athenian  audience,  '  the  Divine 
Nature'  (Ac  1723-29);  he  determined  not  to  know 
anything  among  his  hearers  at  C.  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  To  the  Greeks,  who 
sought  after  philosophy,  •  must  have 

seemed  uneducated  and  ,  v    Co  I22- 23) , 

and  we    might   conjecture   that,  as   a  rule,  they 
would  prefer  thovmc—  ajc  as  delivered  by  Apollos 
But  there  is  iu-  c1,  ci<  m*  ;,o  confirm  this  '>''1  "•    '    ••• 
and   in    the    only   slight  description         A1 
preaching   in  Achaia,  he   is   said   to     ':,      •     i 
specially  successful  among  the  Jews  (Ac  1828).     It 
seems,  therefore,  not  possible  to  feel  any  confidence 
in  the    details   of   an  hypothesis    connecting  the 
parties  m  the  Church  with  the  nationalities  that 

were  mingled  in  the  t|"Li"     of  C.,  though  we 

admit  the  strong  proDaunny  that  the  variety  of 
races  contributed  to  cause  the  variety  of  parties, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  each  race 
to  become  concentrated  in  one  party. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  show  that  we  are 
justified  in  attaching  great  importance  to  St. 
Paul's  stay  in  C.,  as  constituting  an  epoch  in  his 
preaching,  in  his  plans,  and  in  his  conscious 
attitude  towards  the  Rom.  government,  and  also 
as  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Church  in 
the  track  of  ready  communication  alike  with  the 
East  and  with  Italy.  As  to  the  constitution  of 
this  new  Church,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  consider- 
able poncura'io1'  had  "been  formed  in  C.  within  a 
few  JOJILVS  jMM  Si.  raul  first  entered  it,  and  some 
of  the  converts  were  men  of  position ;  on  the 
whole,  however,  he  declares  that  there  were  among 
them  not  many  that  were  deeply  educated  in 
philosophy,  not  many  i-,--  -"';;  official  dignity 
and  power,  not  many  of  ni  .-i  •'',:,•'  birth  (1  Co  I26); 
the  bulk  of  the  Church  was  humble,  but  these 
words  (l  not  many ')  may  fairly  be  taken  as  imply- 
ing that  there  were  in  it  some  few  members  of 
higher  position. 

St.  Paul  seems  to  have  departed  from  C.  for  the 
puiposo  of  '  the  fea^t  at  Jerus.  (Ac  1822, 

where  BV  •  -  •  ords  intimating  his  intention 
—  but  probably  they  are  original);  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  was  the  Passover,  which  fixes  his 
departure  to  early  spring,  and  his  arrival  in  C.  to 
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autumn,  ace.  to  our  view  Sept.  51-March  53  (52- 
54  many  scholars,  48-50  Harnack).  Perhaps  his 
vow,  in  accordance  with  which  he  cut  his  hair 
in  Cenchrese,  when  on  the  point  of  going  on  board 
the  ship,  was  completed  and  discharged  at  the 
Passover  in  Jerusalem.  Doubtless,  he  performed 
the  voyage  on  a  ship  whose  special  purpose  was  to 
carry  pilgrims  to  Jerus.  for  the  feast  from  Achaia 
and  Asia.  In  203  he  probably  again  thought  of 
•  '  the  voyage  on  such  a  ship,  and  found 

,"ews  were  too  incensed  against  him  to 
make  the  voyage  safe. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
is  lightly  passed  over  by  St.  Luke.  Apollos  was 
sent  over  from  Ephesus  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  brethren  in  Achaia  (Ac  1827, 
2  Co  31),*  and  his  influence  in  C,  was  powerful  (Ac 
1827. 2^  i  p0  ii2).  it  ]  "  admitted  that  St. 

Paul,  during  the  early  :  i  stay  in  Ephesus, 

sent  to  C.  a  letter  which  has  not  been  preserved 
(1  Co  59)  ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  highly  prob- 
able that  this  is  not  the  only  one  of  his  letters 
that  has  perished.  The  view  has  also  been  strongly 
maintained  that  St.  Paul  paid  a  short  visit  to  C. 
from  Ephesus,  and  returned  to  Ephesus  (2  Co 
121*  131) ;  but,  more  probably,  such  a  short  visit 
was  paid  later  from  Macedonia  (see  Drescher  in 
8K,  1897,  pp  50  fL).  In  the  latter  part  of  St. 
Paul's  stay  in  Ephesus,  however,  the  report  that 
was  brought  to  him  from  C.  by  envoys  (1  Co 
1617<  18)  drew  from  him.  the  letter  which  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  commonly  cited  as  1  Co.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  letter  was  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Titus .  at  least  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
sent  by  St.  Paul  on  a  mission  to  C.  about  this 
time  (2  Co  713- 15) ;  and  St.  Paul  several  times  refers 
to  the  strong  interest  which  Titus  took  in  the 
Corinthians  (2  Co  ?i&  81G).  Timothy  also  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  C.  from  Ephesus  (1  Co417).  When 
St.  Paul  left  Ephesus  and  came  to  Macedonia,  he 
met  there  Titus  on  his  return  ••  'ti  f.  '*  i  "  "v  at 
Philippi),  after  having  been  :>  y.«  •  ••  • -i  i*  the 
hope  of  finding  him.  at  Troas.  Evidently,  Titus 
returned  from  C.  by  the  land  route  or  by  a  coast- 
ing vessel  by  way  of  Macedonia  and  Troas.  On 
this  report  the  second  letter  to  C.  was  now  dis- 
patched; and  Titus  went  on  a  second  mission, 
accompanied  this  time  by  *the  brother  whose 
praise  in  the  gospel  is  spread  through  all  the 
Churches'  (identified  by  an  early  tradition,  which 
may  probably  be  correct,  as  St.  Luke).  Timothy 
also  returned  by  the  land  route  from  C.,  and  met 
St.  Paul  in  Macedonia  (2  Co  I1).  After  spending 
some  months  in  Macedonia,  apparently  in  several 
cities  (Ac  202,  1  Co  16*,  Eo  151'-4),  St.  Paul  entered 
Greece,  where  he  spent  three  months,  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  at  C.,  during  the  winter  of  56-57 
(or  57-58  ace.  to  Lightfoot  and  many  others). 
During  the  years  55-56  St.  Paul  had  been  much 
occupied  with  a  scheme  for  a  general  contribution 
from  his  new  Churches  in  the  four  provinces 
Achaia,  Macedonia,  Galatia,  and  Asia,t  which  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  Christians 
in  Jerusalem.  To  this  scheme  St.  Paul  attached  the 
utmost  importance,  as  marking  the  solidarity  of 
the  new  foundations  with  the  original  Church; 
and  he  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  Corinthians 
for  the  readiness  with  which  they  had  begun  to 
respond  to  the  call  (2  Co  92-5).  No  envoy  from  C. 
is  named  among  the  delegates  sent  in  charge  of 

*In  tV  pn««jo  of  2  CoS  {>•  •"  Y.  •"•  -To  A-  •**  -  came 
with  letn-ri  of -ci1  >ri'nou'i"p  r  i  i  ..'  «  i«  <  •  to,  as 
well  as  \i)0.'o"  wi.ii  lii-  1  r>  o*>i«vi  i«">:rmu  uK'i  »vi 

t  St.  Paul  mentions  the  contrih-nuon  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  in  Eo  1526,  2  Co  8s*  6  92,  of  Galatia  and  Corinth.  I  Co  liV 
He  has  no  occasion  to  allude  to  that  of  Asia ;  and  he  alludes  to 
iliir  of  nsiV  \  <y~\  :  erhaps  as  being  the  first  and  supplying: 
ti  10  model.  'I  '•(.'  A>  ri  contribution  i&  implied  in  Ac  20*,  "where 
the  envoys  who  carried  it  to  Jerus.  ai  e  mentioned  ^cf  Ac  2417), 


the  money  to  Jerus,  (Ac  2G4) ;  but  it  seems  possible 
that  the  Corinthians  asked  either  St.  Paul  himself 
or  one  of  the  envoys  mentioned  in  2  Co  818"22  to  act 
as  their  steward 

The  development  of  the  Church  in  C.  "between 
AD.  53  and  57,  and  the  kinds  of  difficulties  that 
beset  the  early  steps  of  this  young  congregation, 
are  closely  connected  with  the  letters  of  St.  Paul 
(which   form    our   sole    authority),   and  will    be 
::i  -.     ••••••      V  ^-  •L'--*ed  under  the  heading  of 

(  •  i\  .  *\-,  !i>-!  i  -,  TO  THE;  but  we  must 
here  refer  to  the  probable  influence  of  the  char- 
acter of  society  in  the  city  on  the  Church.  C.  had 
always  been  a  great  seat  of  the  worship  of 
\  '  r  1  '  •  .  • J.  that  goddess  retained  in  her  seat 
-,  ,  •  !-  •  .  -  much  of  the  abominable  (and 
really  non-Greek)  character  of  the  Asian  and  esp. 
Phoenician  religion  from  which  she  sprang,  par- 
ticularly the  system  of  hierodouloi  who  lived  a  life 
of  vice  as  part  of  the  religious  ceremonial  of  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  viciousness  of  C.  was  pro- 
verbial through  the  Roman  world;  and  we  can 
realize  how  vile  was  the  society  out  of  which  the 
Corinthian  congregation  arose,  how  hard  it  was  for 
them  to  shake'oft  the  influence  of  early  and  long 
association  with  vicious  surroundings,  how  deep 
they  were  likely  to  sink  in  case  of  any  lapse  from 
religion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  St.  Paul  wrote 
(1  Co  510)  that,  if  they  were  to  cut  themselves  off 
altogether  from  vicious  persons,  they  'must  needs 
go  out  of  the  world.' 

Near  C.  was  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  Games, 
one  of  the  four  great  athletic  contests  and  festivals 
of  Greece.  These  games  were  held  at  the  shrine 
of  Poseidon,  a  little  way  KE.  of  the  city,  about 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  close  to  the 
shore  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  They  were  of  the  usual 
Greek  style,  including  foot-races,  chariot-races, 
boxing,  etc.,  and  the  victor's  prize  was  a  wreath  of 
the  foliage  of  the  pine-trees,  which  grow  abund- 
antly on  the  coast  It  is  usual  to  say  that  St. 
Paul  borrows  his  imagery  m  such  passages  as 
1  Co  924~26  from  these  games ;  but  games  were  uni- 
versal in  all  Greek  or  semi-Greek  cities ;  and  St. 
Paul,  who  had  lived  long  in  such  cities  as  Tarsus 
and  Antioch,  and  had  already  visited  many  others, 
did  not  require  to  visit  the  Isthmian  Games  in 
order  to  write  that  '  they  which  run  in  a  race  run 
all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize,'  or  that  'they  do 
it  to  receive  a  corruptible  crown.'  Such  allusions 
would  be  as  luminous  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
other  Greek  city  in  the  Mediterranean  lands  as 
they  were  to  the  Corinthians. 

LITERATURE — Of  *         cs  on  fr«  ••^v"i  -1  \   i"     lest  are 

Leake's  Jforea,  in.  -     his  /'•  <•/.'; >••/«"'.'«  ft  89$ ff  ; 

Curtms,  P4loporwe$08)\i  514  ff. ;  Clail*  /V  '/o*  7.  i  %•**  42-61 
The  guide-hooks,  especially  Baedeker,  are  gooa ,  arid  tne  articles 
m  works  c1  -~  \  -•  •.•  -  •"  .  •  *  L«neial  excellent  in  i  egn-  A 
to  Greece  i  •  -  •  • '  .  •  -<•  on  the  cine-*  of  A-ia» 
The  works  •  -  P"  •;•  <  ybeare  and  Howson,  and 

a  host  of  others,  are,  as  a  rule,  very  good  in  their  treatment  of 
Corinth.  On  the  coinage,  besides  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner 
already  quoted,  see  the  works  of  Mionnet,  Eckhel,  and  cata- 
logues like  that  of  the  British  Museum. 
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1.  The  two  companion  Epistles  to  tne  Corin- 
thians have  occupied  from  the  first  an  unchallenged 
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place  among  the  acknowledged  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  These  writings,  as  is  well  known,  formed  a 
recognized  group,  under  the  name  of  '  the  Apostle/  * 
before  the  date  at  which  we  have  evidence  of  a 
complete  NT  CANON.  The  well-known  response  f 
of  the  Scillitan  Martyrs  (A.D.  180)  at  once  includes 
and  distinguishes  the  e  letters  of  Paul  a  just  man  ' 
among  the  *  hooks'  carried  about  by  Christians. 
That  a  collection  of  Pauline  letters  existed  at 
least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Trajan  is  a  strong 
inference  from  the  now  generally  accepted  date  of 
the  Ignatian  letters.  $  Whether  or  no  the  whole 
thirteen  letters,  already  included  in  the  Muratorian 
list,  were  part  of  this  collection  from  the  first 
cannot  be  discussed  here;  but  it  is  of  special  in- 
terest for  our  purpose  to  note  that,  although  eventu- 
al"!^ -  .  [  •  'i  -  \  oil  by  the  modern  order,  traceable  as  far 
IIJK  !v  -  -  (/.igcn,  a  very  ancient  order  of  the  thir- 
teen Epp.,  preserved  in  Can.  MuraL  and  attested 
from  other  quarters,  places  the  Epp.  to  Corinth  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  Zahn  infers  that  this  order 
is  the  primitive  one,  and  that  the  collection  of 
Pauline  Epp.  was  first  made  at  Corinth.  §  In  any 
case,  the  recognition  of  our  Epistle  is  coeval  with 
the  evidence  for  any  collection  of  the  apostle; 
in  fact  it  goes  back  beyond  any  clear  evidence  of 
the  kind.  The  reference  in  Clement  of  Rome  (  xlvii. 
1)  is,  unlike  most  of  the  early  references  to  NT 
books,  a  formal  appeal  to  our  letter.  Echoes  of 
the  Ep.  are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted  here  (a 
fairly  full  collection  is  in  Charteri/  Canonicity,  p. 
222  ff.)  ;  they  occur  in  Clement  of  Rome  (seven), 
Ignatius  (nine),  Poly  carp  (three,  or  with  the 
Martyrdom,  four),  Justin  (at  least  five)  [Hermas, 
Sim.  v.  vii.  2,  is  doubtful,  and  -.lie  MIIU-J  UK  \  bo  said 
of  Didacfae  x.  juap&v  &8d]9  and  i»:'i'i*  1  'om  the 
citations  in  Hippolytus  we  know  that  the  Ophites 
knew  our  Ep.  ;  the  same  is  true  of  Basilides  as  well 
as  of  the  later  Gnostics.  It  is  unnecessary  to  set 
out  in  detail  the  evidence  for  an  undisputed  fact 
(see  below,  §  4), 

2,  The  Epistle  has  been  transmitted  in  ^the 
Peshitta,  Old  Lat.,  Copt.,  and  other  oldest  versions 
of  NTf  as  well  as  in  the  principal  Gr.  MSS. 

Of  the  latter,  the  Epistle  is  contained  entire  in 


(1413-22  «manu  alia  antiqua'),  F  (cop\  of  T>),  T,  FG  contain  all 
but  3S-16  67-14  o  all  except  7*"  <./'>  l.r  l>>,  L>  all  except  7«W 
1223-135  1423-39.  n  affiPuTiis  aie  co'ituinc  (!  m  l\  H  (rf  I  Jo  v.nsor, 
JSutkaZiana,  501),  IP,  K  (mnsdi'ra  W«  ),  \f.  Q.  S  2  Of  ibo  c  nvves, 
it  may  (  T'v  10  rs.  \-r  :  >  '•"**,  r>,  iT,  oT  H-  or  SMC"  ul  HLU.KV 

The  uiU  ,L.aL  01  rur  Lpistle  ^  iruti1-"  ,:  <  u  .-i  t  -UT  T.  a  \>  •  ••  the 
Gr.  -Latin  MSS  DL  (d  e  ;  ou  £  and  g  see  Gretrorv,  J'rolfaometta, 
p.  969,  and  «  ".  •'  •:  -i.  '.'  ,  •  »  *  *  incl  in  x«, 
a  9th  cent.  '!-  (,,•!;,!.!  -  .5  •  !  p 

The  Epistle  then  comes  down  to  us  with  every 
possible  external  attestation  of  £cm:-U'i»  —  .  and 
its  integrity  (see  on  2  Co,  §  8)  is  cqi.dly  f;oo  from 
suspicion.  „ 

3.  But  external  attestation  is  hardly  enough  to 
determine  the  authorship  of  a  book  in  the  face  of 
internal  evidence.  What  then  does  the  Epistle 
tell  us  of  its  authorship?  We  may  remark 
generally  that  no  NT  writing  bears  a  more  con- 
vincing stamp  of  originality  than  this  letter  ;  it  is 
cleaily  the  reflex  of  a  great  and  markedly  indi- 
vidual personality.  Manifold  as  are  its  contents, 
its  several  parts  hang  naturally  together,  and  are 
strongly  homogeneous  in  treatment  and  style, 
Moreover,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  Ep.,  read 
in  conjunction,  with  our  other  sources  of  know- 
ledge^ yields  a  definitely  realizable  historical 
situation,  without  a  particle  of  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  it  stands  to  those  sources  in  a  secondary 
relation  Until  quifce  modern  times,  and  except 

*  7ahn,  Gescfi.  d.  NT  Kanons,  i.  263,  n.  2. 
t  Zahn,  n.  u.  996,  i.  82  86  nn. 

J  The  question  -Rill  be  found  discussed  under  OASTON,  PAUL  ; 
Of.  Sanday,  BL  p.  363  ff 
5  1.  835  5.    But  ace  Clemen,  EinheitKeMcdt  d*r  7>B,  11,  Ifa, 


within  a  limited  area,  this  has  not  been  questioned. 
Our  Ep.,  with  2  Co,  Ko,  and  Gal,  have,  as  is  well 
known,  formed  the  'v  ,  1»1.  and  unassailable 
nucleus  of  admitte<  ''  ••  \  ritings,  and  have 
furnished  to  criticism  the  standard  by  which  the 
claims  of  all  other  supposed  Pauline  literature 
have  been  estimated.  This  was  conspicuously  the 
case  in  the  period  of  the  Tubingen  school.  With 
the  exception  of  the  free-lance  Bruno  Bauer, 
whose  isolated  attack  is  recorded  rather  as  a 
literui \  <  ui  io-Ur  than  as  a  contribution  to  histori- 
cal tii'iiusrH,  ilie  four  Epp.  were  allowed  on  all 
sides,  even  by  the  most  radical  criticism,  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  St.  Paul.  This  was  characteristic 
ot  the  genuine  psychological  insight  which,  tin 
spite  of  admitted  *  '  •  ,  -of  subjective 
criticism,  marks  the  ,  •  . .  .  Baur  and  his 
ablest  followers. 

4.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  genuineness  of 
the  four  *  Pauline  homologumena s  has  been  called 
in  question  by  a  somewhat  more  imposing  body  o! 
opinion.*  On  the  one  hand,  a  somewhat  numerous 

band  of  Butch  writers  -To ^  •  •  "  >^  mlincte 

m  Th.  T.  1882-1886:  •'  •  ->  '*  ',  Veri- 

simiha,  1886;  Van  Manen  in  Jahrbb.  /.  Prot, 
TheoL  1883-1887,  and  others)  have,  by  subjective 
criticism  of  the  wildest  kind,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
solve the  personality  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  resolve  the  leaching  of  in  »  Tlpi>.  ri^o 
the  pioduct  of  vague  «;iu  uibiiiJii-'.y ,  -g'lii.uiL 
movements  of  Jewish  religious  thought.  Kuenen, 
Scliolten,  and  others  have  thought  the  arguments 
by  which  these  views  are  supported  worthy  of 
refutation,  but  any  detailed  notice  of  extrava- 
gances, tending  only  to  bring  rational  historical 
criticism  into  discredit,  would  be  out  of  place  in  an 
article  like  the  present.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
a  somewhat  less  fanciful  critic,  Eudolf  Steck, 
professor  at  Bern,  who  published  (Berlin,  1888) 
De/r  Galaterbrief  nach  seiner  Echtheit  untersucM, 
His  arguments  reach  our  Ep.  through  that  to  the 
Galatians.  The  latter  is  condemned,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  its  discrepancies  with  Ac  (exactly 
icversinjr  the,  i.  .  i  '  <>f  Baur  and  his  followers, 
Steck  allows  A \  j  i  <  :\<-  superiority  as  a  source), 
partly  on  that  of  its  literary  dependence  upon 
rto,  and  1  and 2  Co.  T~\  i«V:  •  f  ••  method  to  the 
latter,  Steck  f  finds  r\  •»••:  I  ;  !»  signs  of  de- 
pendence on  Ro  (e.g*  the  A  yfypavTai  of  1  Co  46 
refers  to  Eo  123!),  while  the  latter  in  turn  pre- 
supposes the  Gospels,  arid  such  post-Christian 
Apocr.  as  2  Es  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses. 
Accordingly,  all  the  f  Pauline  homologumena  *  fall 
to  the  ground.  Our  Ep.  in  particular  is  dependent 
upon  the  synoptic  Gospels,  especially  on  Lk,  as 
appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper  (1  Co 
11)  and  of  fehe  post-Resurrection  appearances  of 
Christ  (1  Co  15).  Steck  appears  to  have  gained  a 
convert  in  J,  rriedrich  (Die  Unechtheit  des  Galater- 
Briefes,  1891). 

Those  who  wish  t&  follow  the  questions  raised  by 
Loman,  Steck,  and  their  adherents  into  further 
detail,  may  be  referred  *P  the  works  quoted  in  the 
previous  notes.  A  general  weakness  of  all  the 
writers  in  question  appears  to  be  a  defective 
iippiod.Uion  of  personality,  carrying  with  it  an 
m.V/Miy  to  distinguish  the  spontaneous  from  the 
artificial.  In  common  \\  ith  the  representatives  ol 

*  V         "",«••     i  •    -  r    aents  of  the  Dutch  hyper- 

'     i      f-     •      -      •  .'  by  Knowling,  The  Witness 

vj  ./.i,j-/;/,-t'W  (.•  i  M  ;  or  a,*os-('Ui_Kdol  n  Hana-KoniifH')  tfu^ 

vol  Ii  '  \  " *  '  MJahf,nim  reorder 

Kntii*  /  -  of  V  olter  Composition 

d"i  paut.  11  -tlneje,  1890)  reach  a  biimlar  conclusion  by  a  super- 
it,  fined  method  of  analysis. 

+  S(o(k  is  answered  In  Gloel,  7)fr,  rinattc  Kri\u«  flss  Gatefer- 
n("tet,  and  Lmlcrnr.nn,  Lie  EG/i'hei1;  c/cr  p  Ifaiui>*t/n''ff9  for 
•what  spcc.allvref(jM  to  our  Epistle  te«j  Knowing,  pj>  ]<)()-207. 
Trf-  q-i  s  OTI  'ifis  6c<  M  'fronted  fxoiu  time  to  umt,  especially  us 
t  .  V'ij'  i\'nnh''fi-2litii  ,'i 
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every  influential  school  of  criticism,  we  regard  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  our  Ep.  as  unimpeached  and 
unimpeachable. 

5.  St.  Paul  first  visited  Corinth  during  his  first 
European  mission  (Ac  IS1'18).    The  circumstances 
have  Deen  stated  under  CORINTH.    In  modification 
of  the  view  there  taken,  it  should  be  noted  that  at 
any  rate  the  arrival  of  Timothy  and  Silas  from 
Macedonia  convinced  him  that  Corinth  was  to  be 
a  great  centre  of  work.     He  *  became  engrossed  in 
the  word '  (crvveL^ro  r<£  X6y<p,  v.6).     The  vision  of 
vv> 10  had  reference  rather  to  alarms  arising  on 
the  spot  (1  Co  23)  than  to  any  remaining  doubt  as 
to  his  mission  to  the  Corinthians.     His  earliest 
converts  were  made  by  his  addresses  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  comprised  *  Jews  and  Greeks '  (Ac  184). 
To  the  former  class  belonged   Crispus;  but  the 
baptism  of  the  household  of  Stephanas  must  have 
been  his  first  conquest  (1  Co  1615).     S.  and  Gaius 
were  probably  proselytes  (i.e.  o-epb/tevoi).    After  the 
arrival  of  his  companions,  St.  Paul,  engrossed  in 
preaching,  entrusted  the  baptism  of  his  converts  to 
them  (1  Co  I14* 16).    St.  Paul  was  the  first  to  preach 
the  gospel  at  Corinth.    Hence  he  describes  himself 
as  the  planter  (1  Co  36),  the  first  builder  (vv.10  n), 
the  father  (415)  of  the  Cor.  Church.    He  laid,  as 
its  foundation,  'Jesus  Christ5   (311),  teaching  the 
significance  of  His  death  (22,  2  Co  I19  89)  and  resur- 
rection (1  Co  151'8),  of  the  Eucharist  (10lf*  Il23ff-), 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the   Christian   life 
(316  615.19),  ana  tiie  hope  beyond  the  grave  (1533-34 
I8,  cf.  62).     The  composition  of  the  Cor.  Church 
was  mainly  Gentile,  but  not  without  Jews  (Ro  1621, 
1  Co  718  920  1213) ;  and  heathenish  antecedents  (122 
6n)  were  the  cause  of  most  of  the  troubles  of  the 
community.     The  Christians  of  Corinth  were  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  life  (I28'28  721),  though  there  were 
marked  diffeiences  of  wealth  among  them  (II21) ; 
Gaius  and  Erastus  (Ro  1623)  may  be  added    to 
Crispus  and  Stephanas  (above)  as  persons  of  higher 
social  position. 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  Cor.  Church  we  cannot 
form  any  safe  conjecture.  St.  Paul  preached  at 
first  in  the  house  of  Titius  Justus  (Ac  IS7)  while 
residing  with  Aquila  a^d  Priscilla  (v.2).  Later 
(1  Co  1619)  we  hear  of  an  teA^ia  at  the  houe;e  of 
the  latter,  which  probably  implie^  that  the 
Christians  were  no  longer  capable  of  being  con- 
tained in  any  one  house.  In  any  case,  the  language 
of  1  Co  3,  4  suggests  continued  growth  under  other 
teachers  after  the  departure  of  St.  Paul  himself. 
Chief  among  these  was  APOLLOS  (Ac  18s7- 28),  The 
Acts  hints  at  two  lines  of  his  activity  at  Corinth  : 
edification  of  the  believers  (27),  and  successful  con- 
troversy with  Jews  J28,  the  ydp  here  cannot  fairly  be 
held  to  restrict  the  -i*o;io  of  ;  '  3  '\i-o  ,o  H-  .-  '•«--, 
with  the  Jews).  I  or  IM'M!'  iinr]«>v*.  !•,-«  \|.»\!PI  i:i;n 
training  was  a  li  '  li  i|iiiiliii'.<:'i<in.  I  ho  LC«:I. :,"-,. 
between  his  si\lo  of  pni>!i.i!^  nnd  'ho  -L-VC^ 
simplicity  of  Si.  IVul  \\is-  i;  i<l  iioM  of  !>y  i.ivo1"1.1,- 
minds  as  a  basis  of  party  spirit  (infra,  §  7).  The 
date  of  Apollps'  arrival  at  Corinth  is  uncertain, 
except  that  H  ]i:ou<]i-  >t.  Paul's  arrival  at 
Ephesus  (Ac  II'1'.  I'o  Pi-ho-u^  at  some  time 
during  St.  Paul's  Tpieria  theiv,  \jo11o«-  Teturned. 
The  remaining1  points  in  the  hi-i-n  \  of  i  ho  Church 
of  Corinth  enter  into  the  situation  out  of  which 
our  Ep.  arises.  Before  dealing  with  this,  it  is 
desiiable  to  consider  the  dates. 

6.  The  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  renewed  investigations,  which 
have  tended  to  disturb  the  scheme  which,  in  its 
broad  fen  MHOS  maybe  described  as  in  possession 
of  the  iiel<l  previous  to  1893.    Among  the  most 
important  of  recent  discussions  are  those  of  Clemen 
(Chronol.  d.  Paul.  Brief e,  1893)  and  of  Ramsay  (St. 
Paul  the  Traveller,  1895,  also  in  Expositor^ ,"May 
1896).    A  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  will  be 


found  in  articles  CHRONOLOGY  OF  NT,  and  FESTUA. 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  prevalent  view, 
as  represented  (e.g.)  by  Wieseler,  Lewm  (Fasti  S.), 
and  1  "r1>;  fo./  'on  Acts  in  Smith  DB2,  and  Biblical 
JSssa^'.'  !•  -JJ  ',  used  the  arrival  of  Festus  in  Pales- 
tine as  the  pivot  date  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
period.  It  was  !,"..:.•"  <;•.  grounds  not  to  be 
entered  on  here  '-<  •  I  i  -  •  '-•,  that  this  pivot, 
though  not  absolutely  rigid,  yet  oscillated  only  as 
between  the  years  A.D.  60  and  61,  and  that  of 
these  two,  the  year  60  was  the  more  probably 
correct.  Subtracting,  then,  the  two  years  of  St. 
Paul's  imprisonment  at  Csesarea,  we  obtained  58  as 
the  year  of  his  last  journey  from  Corinth  to  Jeru- 
salem. As  he  left  Corinth  before  the  Passover 
(Ac  20s),  the  three  months  spent  there  carried  us 
back  to  his  arrival  at  Corinth  in  Nov.  57  (see 
CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EP.  TO,  §  6).  This,  cor- 
-'  it  does  with  the  intention  of  winter- 
'  •  expressed  1  Co  165,  made  the  spring 

of  5/  the  prooable  date  of  1  Co. 

Moreover,  if  87  was  the  earliest  possible  date  for  St.  Paul's 
escape  from  Damascus  (2  Co  11«*2,  Ac  025,  see  ARETAS),  and  14 
years  elapsed  between  this  and  the  apostolic  conference  of  Ac 
15,  identified  with  that  of  Gal  2,  the  latter  must  have  occurred 
about  r  ^-'1<t  -1  "len,  from  57,  the  date  of  I  Co,  the 
three.  •  k  '  ,  •  Ephesian  i  "  -'  .••  'i  'irtasthe 
."*.**."•»  i  •  "  "  '  '  )  ,  "I  i  •••  *'  years 

11          I     "  .  •  :     *         '  j  eighteen  months 

for  his  movements  before  and  after  the  year  and  a  half  claimed 
(Ac  1813-  18)  by  his  first  sojourn  at  Corinth.    And  this  residual 
space  of  time  was  certainly  none  too  *  • 
the  apostle  which  had  to  be  fitted  ii  s  • 

of  Ramsay,  from  the  days  of  the  week  wmch  tne  data  of  Ac  20*"* 
require,  in  relation  to  the  calendar  of  the  year  57  (JSxpos  May 
1896,  «  A  Fixed  Date  in  the  Life  of  SJ  r  '"*.••'*.*  a 
back  our  Epistles  by  a  year.  He  , 

ness,  amounting  to  uselessness,  of  ;  •  •"  ;  referred  to 
above  (a  question  to  be  discussed  !  -,  and,  identi- 

fying the  conference  of  Gal  2  with  St.  Paul's  famine  visit 
(dated  by  him  in  46)  to  Jerus.  (Ac  1130  1225)  K  s  „,  ,  • 
St.  Paul's  conversion  to  the  year  32  (£ft.  Paul  ,'/.,•  /.ai  •  • 
ch.  14  and  note).  The  latter  date  is  too  early  to  satisfy 
the  reference  to  ARETAS  in  2  Co  ll^2  ;  while  the  objec- 
tions to  Ramsay's  identification  of  the  conference  of  Gal  2 
seem  overwhelming.  But  GALATIANS  rather  than  our  Ep. 
is  the  battle-ground,  of  this  controversy,  which  after  all 
affects  the  absolute  rather  than  the  relative  chronology  of  the 
Epp.  to  the  Corinthians.  It  may  suffice  for  our  purpose  to 
remark  that  Bai  '  ~  "  '  "  •  i~  <  i  'ofold 

assumption  that  -     P  \  ••    i     •     tf)  on 

the  very  morning       i  i  •«  '        mere 

matter  of  inferer  .  0  -     Paul 

preached  at  Troas  was,  as  Meyer,  etc.,  assume,  a  Sunday  night, 
not  (as  Hackett,  r-  "  '  TT  »  •  •  i-. 

—a  very  dubious  ,  \ 

denote  the  day.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  accepted 
chronology  has  been  shattered  by  Eamsay's  assault.  That  of 
Clemen  proceeds  on  far  more  radical  lines  Here  again  the 
'«  L."'  -;rr  —  1  :-  '  "  *  r  •  T  C  -  :  ^  But  we 

inn,.     »  !<•!!    '•  •  '  «       y      '  -  •         i      *  •  ?  -   ^     ing-  on 

our  Fi>  -iV     A<     x    •  v  t  ••*.-<-,  conse- 

quenc.V  ."^-  1  •»  that  of  St.  Paul's  arrest,  he  yet  brings  St.  Paul  to 
Jeire-s'.Lin  (Ac  20-2121)  in  54,  where  the  conference  of  Gal  2  is 
""  "  ""  1  * 


*  ni 

i»''  '  -.  .'  \    \\  ,    kh     ">,a  ,t 
i:     r\  .1.    T  •»  u  I'll-  r' 
-  i'.  »!<r:-i  ilu'i  •  -'  %t    ri 
>  ,"),i  i.i  Nu-'TM)  :•>  (  I  L  ;,  -J 
' 


.  , 

1  p  '(,  \\  t».  )  u1  •*  ic 
.".I-,"  !  '.!  -  -  *."lPi  i  •  , 
v-i  t.  1  .^-  i-i  i"  ,  lo  r1  ), 
;  '«  i  .ji  >•  mi1  T  <  ;  ,"  '  1.10 


i>«"  >d  ot  <»  ir  Jt  j'p.  to  TI  <  C"  >•  '  i  ari-(  v,1  :•  1 
IM'*  rt'n  mliOK.I  as  Mow-  \\  Z  \  (  i  i"» 
1  \«!C  :"••,•-•"  '  i  ;  T.  /-(^lOo)"; 
ii  ,  /  "  .  (2Co9); 


liv1"  A 

.'ip<  "  V   1 

'•>.    Ti   - 

JT  .    !•( 

spring,  v 

51,  sun:1 

then,  after  a  rc-\o't  in  tihpCi^r.  Chr.rc1^,  and  a  jviinfnl  vit  t  of  the 

apostle  to  Corjml.,  coinc-,  a  4'/*  (JVIULIKI)  MUr  (=2  Co  1  3-1810)  ; 

lastly,  when  Sc    Piivl  Ins  r.lica'h   ni«'n  rl  "Macedonia   in  the 

summer  of  5?,  rtio  :th  l<i'  >r  (-  2  Co  L-^:»  ]rn  end)     (On  the 

above  details  cornpr.n  art  2  COitiMin  v-s1-  ti  4  (7).  S  )  The  vision 

referred  to  in  2  Co  12^  is  that  at  the  conversion,  which  thus  fails 

14  years  before  51,  i.e.  in  87,  two  years  after  the  crucifixion 

(A.D.  35). 

To  discuss  this  scheme  in.  cM"'1  *-*,'<*  ^  -  "'ere.  The 
present  writer,  holding  that  *l  c  '\.  :(,•',  i  r-  i  the  Acts 
give  a  trustworthy  consecutive  outiitie  01  tne  apostle's  life  ;  that 
Ac  15  is  meant  to  describe  ihe  confeience  of  Gal  2,  and  that  the 
hiatus  left  between  A.D  54  and  58,  wiih  the  dislocation  of  the 
sequence  of  events  in  Ac  2li7-40s  amounts  to  a  failure  of  the 
C7i  tne  scheme,  is  not  predisposed  in  fa\our  of  the  proposed  re- 
adjustment  of  the  chronology  of  our  Epistles  In  particular, 
that  1  Co  comes  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the 
Ephesian  ministry  of  St  Paul,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  indi- 
cations of  Ac  391  a  201,  a  consideiauon  which  would  weitrh 
lightly  with  Clemen,  but  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  1  Co  418»  and 
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especially  16.  That  168-9  are  anything  but  natural  in  the 
closing  period  of  the  Ephesian  sojourn,  is  surely  a  desperate 
argument. 

The  time  has  not  arrived,  then,  to  abandon  the 
year  57,  and  the  latter  end  of  St.  Paul's  three 
years'  ministry  at  Ephesus,  as  the  date  of  1  Co, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  held  (as  Godet  and  others 
maintain,  but  without  conclusive  reasons)  that  it 
must  have  preceded  2  Co  by  at  least  a  complete 
year  (see  2  COBINTEIANS,  §  6). 

7.  The  history  of  the  Cor.  Church  after  the 
departure  of  Apollos  for  Ephesus  is  known  to 
us  solely  from  the  two  Epp.  to  the  Corinthians. 
That  communications  passed  from  time  to  time 
between  St.  Paul  and  this  Church  is  only  what 
we  might  expect  from  our  general  knowledge  of 
St.  Paul's  lite.  In  one  letter,  written  not  very 
long  Defore  1  Co,  he  had  had  occasion  to  warn  the 
Corinthians  not  to  allow  themselves  to  associate 
(wvwafjLivvvcrQat)  with  fornicators.  This  warning, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  place  (CoElNTH), 
does  not  indicate  circumstances  of  special  urgency 
there.  But  we  gather  that  there  was  a  tendency 
in  Corinth  to  treat  the  apostle's  command  as 
:  .  •  .  V  in  its  severity  (1  Co  5lof*);  the  tone 
01  'public  opinion  in  the  Cor.  Church  was  omin- 
ously low  (cf,  1  Co  612"20) ;  and  when  a  case  of 
exceptional  repulsiveness  occurred,  it  was  treated 
by  the  community  with  a  tolerance  amounting 
almost  to  levity  (51"8).  How  St.  Paul  heard  of 
this,  of  the  litigious  recourse  to  heathen  tribunals 
(6lf-),  and  of  other  matters  for  blame  (II18  1512), 
we  do  not  know.  Speaking  broadly,  these  were 
all  anxieties  of  a  kind  likely  to  occur,  in  a  more 
or  less  acute  form,  in  any;  community  whose 
Christianity  was  recent,  while  ilie  heathen  in- 
stincts of  its  members  were  bred  in  the  bone 
and  not  to  be  overcome  except  by  time. 

It  was  somewhat  different  with  the  crx^o-^ara  or 
dissensions  which  occupy  the  early  chapters  of 
Ihe  ^pMlo.  Partly  no  doubt,  and  «.jiounlly  as 
io;jn'jU  liie  use  of  the  names  of  Si.  Paul  and 
Apollos  as  party  watchwords,  they  are  explicable 
by  the  frivolous  and  excitable  temper  of  the 
people.  The  Epistle  of  Clement  shows  us  that 
forty  years  later  than  St.  Paul's  time,  although 
the  party  watchwords  of  the  year  57  have  dis- 
appeared, the  tendency  to  faction  is  still  at  work 
(§§  1,  47,  etc.).  In  communities  of  this  kind,  as 
Benan  observes  (St.  Paul,  p.  373  1),  'divisions, 
parties,  are  a  social  necessity  ;  life  would  seem  dull 
without  them.3  *  The  talent  of  Apollos  turned  all 
their  heads/  The  contrast  between  the  Alex- 
andrian methods  of  Apollos  and  the  simpler 
spiritual  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  would,  in  fact, 
furnish  this  tendency  with  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion. But  in  Corinth  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
a  more  serious  and  ^  far  -  reaching  phenomenon. 
Apart  from  the  -M. <••'!<••  <-f  the  personal  presence 
there  at  any  n  •  c,  HM  of  the  older  apostles 
(see  below),  it  is  clear  from  the  data  of  our  Ep., 
combined  with  those  of  2  Co  (§  4  [e]  there),  that 
Corinth  was  the  scene  of  an  anti-Pauline  mission 
identical  in  its  source  and  aims,  though  naturally 
differing  in  tactics,  with  that  which  troubled  the 
Churches  of  Galatia.  At  Corinth  the  demand  for 
circumcision  would  appear  to  have  been  dropped 
or  held  back ;  the  point  of  attack  was  the  apostolic 
mission  of  St.  Paul  (1  Co  9lf*),  whose  conduct  and 
position  had  become  the  object  of  suspicious  criti- 
cism (waKptvav,  1  Co  4*  9s  etc.).  The  Judaic 
movement  against  St.  Paul  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  the  _  two  watchwords  <fy&  5£  K^a'  ty&  6M 
Xpurrou.  This  is  clearly  the  case  with  the  former 
(ef.  TToib,  JW'«Vic  Christianity,  p.  96  t).  'fty& 
&  K-70a  mast  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
utterance  of  a  person  who  knew  St.  Peter  by  his 
Pal.  name.  Such  persons  must  have  found  their 


way  to  Corinth,  and  attached  to  themselves  par- 
tisans, whether  Gentile  or  Jewish,  who  were  im- 
pressed by  the  prior  claim  of  St.  Peter  to  apostolic 
rank,  or  perhaps  repelled  by  the  lengths  to  which 
emancipation  from  Jewish  prejudices  had  carried 
some  of  the  Christians  at  Corinth  (1  Co  8lf>).  It 
does  not  follow  that,  in  order  to  say  £y&  5£  K-^a,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  a  personal  pupil  of  St.  Peter. 
The  name  of  Cephas  must  have  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  Church  visited  by  the  Pal. 
•  :  ,  •  ""  '  there  ia  nothing  in  1  Co  I12,  even 

95,  to  justify  us  in  inferring,  as  a 

2nd  cent,  bishop  of  Corinth  inferred  (Dionys. 
ap.  Euseb.  HE  ii.  25),  that  St.  Peter  had  actually 
visited  Corinth  and  shared  with  St.  Paul  the  claim 
to  rank  as  founder  of  the  Church  there.  St.  Paul's 
silence  would  in  that  case  suggest  a  more  painful 
relation  between  himself  and  the  partisans  of 
Cephas  than  we  need  otherwise  assume.  He 
blames  the  partisans  of  Cephas  indeed,  but  neither 
more  nor  less  than  he  blames  those  of  Apollos  and 
of  himself ;  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  any  special 
hostility  between  St.  Paul  and  any  one  of  the 
three.  This  would  equally  apply  to  the  fourth 
party,  whose  watchword  was  £y&  dt  X/>i<rro0,  had 
we  only  our  present  Ep.  to  go  by.  But  on  them 
the  second  Ep.  throws  a  peculiar  light,  which 
reduces  the  other  three  parties  to  a  comparatively 
unimportant  rank.  It  is  true  that  the  Cephas- 
part^  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
Judaizing  propaganda ;  but  the  second  Ep.  shows 
that  it  is  not  among  them  (cf.  1  Co  322)  that  we 
are  to  look  for  its  extreme  and  dangerous  par- 
tisans. 

In  considering  the  '  CU**st"party,'  it  will  be  needless  to  disctiaa 

the  endless  suggestions  that  have  been  made  apart  from  the 

light  derived  from  2  Co     That  iyai  Ss  Xfmrrou  were  the  worde 

of  St.  Paul  himself,  or  of  Christians  who  formed  a  party  against 

.       •  "  3  reader  must  consult 

r>'  /*•   '  •   "in  uler 

am  JLWiau  aer  ueiaen  Jtineje  an  wie  AW,  v  ,  ,  ?  •  •  .i1 ,  l-v*»; 
i !  .  -  (  •  -  1  « \  -  »  't  Ghrist-party).  Quite  certainly 

*•  •  »'n  •,  i  (  *  •  .1  x\  o  out  forward  the  name  of  Christ 
as  a  party  watchword,  as  others  put  forward  that  of  Cephas, 
Apollos,  or  St  Paul.  It  is  Instructive  to  note  the  absolute 
contrast  between  the  v/asts  31  'Xpiernv  of  323  (cf.  IS2^  etc.),  where 
I) «  av  >i!l<'  n-»  »  T-»  TO  A.pur<rov  ffy»t  as  true  of  all,  and  the  Jj-A  $s 
X. -TO;  or  ---  -\iere  he  stamps  its  falsehood  (v.13  'is  Christ 
portioned  off'  to  any)  as  the  exclusive  claim  of  some. 

There  were,  then,  those  at  Corinth  who  falsely 
claimed  a  monopoly  of  Christ,  and  the  renewed 
repudiation  of  this  claim  in  2  Co  107  lets  in  a 
flood  of  light  upon  their  position.  The  claim 
stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  dispar- 
agement of  St.  Paul's  apostolic  rank.  He  had 
not,  like  the  Twelve,  known  Christ  personally; 
while  his  witness  of  Christ,  therefore,  was  second- 
hand, theirs  was  direct;  they  were,  and  he  was 
not,  appointed  to  the  apostolate  by  Christ  Him- 
self. This  contention  was  due  in  the  first  in- 
stance, no  doubt,  to  newcomers  at  Corinth  (2  Co 
II13*23),  but  appears  to  have  imposed  upon  some 
native  members  of  the  Church  (1  Co  I12  &ra<rros 
ftfuav).  This  view  of  the  matter  is  clinched  by 
St.  Paul's  depreciation  of  a  knowledge  of  Christ 
'after  the  flesh'  (2  Co  516).  By  the  time  the 
second  Ep.  was  written,  dl  *  *J  '*  '  id  grown 
to  far  more  alarming  ....  we  can 

trace  in  our  present  letter  (see  CORINTHIANS, 
SECOND  EP.  TO  THE,  §  4:  [e]). 

While  fully  recognizing  the  nature  and  import- 
ance of  these  <r%£<r/xara,  we  must  not  exaggerate 
their  intensity  by  supposing  that  they  constituted 
*  schisms  *  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  They 
were  dissensions  within  the  society,  not  sopaiatcly 
organized  bodies.  Our  Ep.  proMippo-c*i  through- 
out a  «>r|i< •!»!<>  life,  inipnucd  iTidenl.  but  not 
destroyed,  by  ilu»-o  ^di^enMons,  ;iml  the  other 
burning  questions  which  existed  at  Corinth  seem 
to  have  had  no  party  relation  to  the 
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in  some  cases  they  may  have  mitigated  their 
intensity  by  causing  cross-divisions.  The  attempt 
has  indeed  been  made  to  connect  each  of  the 
several  evils  touched  upon  in  1  Co  with  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  (e.g.  in  the  work  of  Rabiger 
mentioned  above),  but  this  entirely  outruns  the 
evidence,  and  assigns  to  the  parties  a  too  funda- 
mental '  ""•  •  "  the  life  of  the  Cor.  Church. 
That  tl  •  •  persons,  who  went  too  far 

in  theii  •  A  from  prejudice  about  el8w- 

X<50vra,  were  not  under  -T  \  V  •'  :'fluence  is  no 
doubt  pretty  certain;  b  .'•,  ,  •  -  not  connect 
them  without  more  ado  with  the  ( party'  of  St. 
Paul  or  Apollos ;  that  the  nvh  of  151*  embody 
a  thoroughly  Gr.  prejudice  does  not  prove  that 
Apollos  was  their  watchword.  Nothing  in  the 
morbid  exaltation  of  the  gift  of  tongues  (14)  be- 
trays (even  in  the  light  of  Ac  214  II15)  the  Fetrine 
partisan. 

8,  Tidings  of  the  <rx.t<rpara,  reached  St.  Paul  for 
the  first  time  through  some  persons  described  by 
him  as  ot  %X6y$  (I11).  These  were  probably,  by 
the  analogy  of  St.  Paul's  language  elsewhere, 
slaves.  Whether  their  mistress  was  a  Christian, 
and  where  she  lived,  are  uncertain  points  (CHLOE). 
Stephanas,  who  had  a  household  of  his  own  (I16 1615), 
can  hardly  have  been  one  of  ol  XX6-???.  Stephanas 
and  his  companions  must  have  reached  St.  Paul 
after  Chloe's  people ;  they  to  some  extent  allayed 
the  disquieting  impression  which  the  news  of  the 
latter  had  produced  (1618).  Whether  they  were 
the  carriers  of  a  letter  from  Corinth  is  not  quite 
clear.  Such  a  letter,  in  any  case,  reached  the 
apostle  about  this  time.  He  begins  to  answer 
it  in  71 ;  its  contents  may  be  inferred  to  be  un- 
connected with  the  matters  dealt  with  in  1-6 — 
even,  f  •«•"' ;/.  "">,  v  Ith  the  misunderstood  injunc- 
tion 03  ill-'  ii|-u-l'o  in  59f*.  The  Corinthians  con- 
sulted him  about  marriage  and  its  problems  (7), 
probably  about  etS(a\66vra  (8-10),  about  the  veiling 
of  women  in  public  worship  (ll2f-)»  and  not  im- 
probably about  irveviJLOLTLKd  j  the  A<yy£a  (16lft)  was 
very  likely  another  matter  upon  which  they  con- 
sulted St  Paul— probably  in  reply  to  some  pre- 
vious indication  or  his  wish  that  something  should 
be  done  for  the  purpose.  Before  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  Corinth,  as  it  would  seem,  but 
after  the  arrival  of  Chloe's  people,  St.  Paul  had 
instructed  Tiino(l:\,  \\hom  he  was  c-i , ploying  for 
a  mission  to  M,i<  '.lionia  (Ac  1922),  to  pun'oeu  aricr- 
wards  to  Corinth  and  endeavour  to  restore  dis- 
cipline (417 1610- u).  But  the  task  required  a  strong 
man,  and  St.  Paul  is  evidently  anxious  as  to 
Timothy's  reception.  And  as  an  oppo  it  unity, 
probably  the  Cor  It  no.'  i  i  tl  ill-:  \Mi  01  ^i  pl»;i!i,<- 
ind his  party,  oilncii  ii-'kii.  -liouli  •iii-ii  I'no  !i\"- 
departure,  for  thiM'.M ••'.•(  M  oj  ii  I'.u-i,  i  >o  r.i>o-><!c 
penned  the  Epistle  before  us.  After  a  preamble  of 
guarded  but  -MKUO  JTCIIOT..'!  commendation  (I4"9), 
he  deals  (l10Hi,  \uJi  iln*  moje  urgent  matters  for 
blame :  the  ox^r/tara  (1-4),  the  case  of  incest  (5), 
litigation  before  heathen  courts  (61*9),  and  immor- 
ality generally  (69*20).  He  then  takes  up  the  Cor. 
letter,  and  answers  its  inquiries  about  ni.viirro 
in  general  (71"7),  the  duties  of  various  classes  in 
relation  to  marriage  f8"24),  and  specially  the  duty 
of  the  unmarried,  or  rather  of  the  parents  -of 
virgins,  as  icgards  the  question  of  marrying  f25'40). 
Then  follows  the  difficult  question  of  the  ef5w\6- 
Ovra,  which  brings  out  the  prmci1  lik  '\  '  •  "."I  • 
is  to  be  exercised  only  subject  to  <  •'>•.•  -.^  ••:••  •>: 
the  higher  expediency  (8-10) ;  to  exercise  it  with- 
out legard  to  this,  leads  men  to  overstep  its  lawful 
limits  ( 1014'23).  Next  follows  a  series  of  matters  re- 
lating to  public  worship  (112-14) :  first,  the  veiling 
of  women  (II2-16);  then  the  disorders  connected 
with  the  Eucharist  (II17-34);  then  (12-14)  the  wcv- 
fjtarucd.  The  principle  which  emerges  here  is  closely 


analogous  to  that  which  determines  the  discussion 
of  the  d§u\60vra.  Chapter  13  occupies  the  same 
place  here  as  does  ch.  9  in  the  former  subject  ,  only 
the  principle  of  forbearance  from  privilege  enforced 
in  9  is  here  carried  to  the  higher  and  c1  •  -  i  -  v:  1 
of  djdTnj}  itself  the  greatest  of  the  **• 
We  then  reach  the  only  proiieily  doctrinal  subject 
dealt  with  ex  professo  in  the  Epistle,  that  of  the 
Resurrection.  Our  account  of  this  must  be  a  little 
more  full.  The  question  arises  from  the  denial, 
on  the  part  of  'some2  (1512),  of  the  future  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  St,  Paul's  reply  is,  that  if 
Christ  has  risen,—  if  the  truth  of  His  resurrection 
is  part  of  the  gospel  common  to  St.  Paul  and 
the  Twelve  (IS1'11),—  then  the  dead  in  Christ  will 
rise  also.  The  denial  of  the  TIV&,  f  some/  extended 
to  the  latter  or  consequent  proposition,  not  to  its 
antecedent.  St.  Paul's  argument  is  j12-19],  that 
their  denial  of  the  consequent  truth  overthrows 
the  antecedent,  viz.  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand  (2°-2S),  if  the  latter  is  a  certain 
truth  of  the  gospel,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
in  Christ,  denied  by  the  nvh,  follows  as  effect 
from  cause.  This  is  supplemented  f24-28)  by  an 
cvjlttn,,1,  io'i  which  puts  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  into  context  with  the  return,  of  Christ  and 
the  consummation  of  all  things.  Two  practical 
and  corroboratory  arguments  (^~34)  complete  the 
refutation.  Then  follows  the  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection, founded  on  the  nature  of  the  resurrection 
body  (M-M),  issuing  in  the  triumphant  vindication 
of  the  hope  of  3.  resurrection  as  the  basis  of 
quiet  Christian  perseverance.  St.  Paul  now  turns 
to  purely  epistol*rj  matters  :  directions  as  to  the 
\oyia  (161"4)  lead  to  a  statem»  Y  •  V  of 

travel  (5'9).    Then  follows  a  •      -  .    i       of 

Timothy  (xo*n),  a  message  on  behalf  of  Apollos 
(12),  a  brief  general  exhortation  (1S-  14),  a  commenda- 
tion of  ^  '  "  Is  household,  and  an  ex- 

pression •  for  his  presence,  with 

Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  at  Ephesus  (15"18),  Salu- 
tations p-24)  form  the  close,  the  solemn  anathema 
of  v.21  comes  "••  J,1  •'">  in  their  midst.  That  it 
is  directed  ,  ,  .  Judaizing  agitators  (cf. 
2  Co  llia"ls)  is  not  improbable,  but  can  hardly  be 
proved. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  the  letter.  Its  con- 
tents can  be  exhibited  more  in  detail  by  the  aid 
of  a  table. 

9.  Analyst*  of  the  Epistle. 
I.  EPISTOLARY  INTRODUCTION  (U-9). 
A.  THE  SALUTATION  Q-  3)     [«.  The  writer  (*)  ;  £.  the  readers 

(2)  ;  y.  the  Grreetinjr  (»).] 

JB.  PREAMBLE  (•*-&)  &  The  apostle's  thanTsfulness  for  the 
work  of  grace  at  Corinth,  especially  in  regard  to  x«V«? 
and  ?v£ns  C4-6). 

£.  The  end  to  which  this  should  tend,  and  which  will 
not  fail  for  lack  of  anything  on  God's  part  (?•»). 


A.  IV'  *  -'i»  i(    ''-^-)- 
«    /   <  ,  .--V-J1     7<L; 

(1)  The  facts  stated  (10 12). 

(2)  The  fad  s  cna  i  ir  i  c  i  •  /ed  (i*i"»).    [Christ  degraded  to 

the  lc:id(Mvp  of  some ;   I'aul  exalted  as  if  the 
saviour  of  any,] 
p.  P  '    '  "       '    *7  •  essential  nature  of  ifo  Chris- 


(L)  'I  l. 


This  shown  I  . 
history  of 
,-.. 
',  tl  T 


O  room  for  «<p/#  (in  the  lower  sense. 


•  (6)  the 

'  Jhurch  ; 

me  way  in  wiu.cn  me  apostle 


(2)  Tlie  jrospel  is  a-oft*  in  the  true  sense  (*r.  Btov)  (25-3*). 
(a)  This  iMsdom  hidden  from  the  world,  hut  revealed 

to  the  saints  (23  io»). 
(&)  The  Spirit  of  God  the  vehicle  of  its  revelation 

(c)  Hence  it  is  revealed  to  spiritual  (13),  "but  not  to 
unspintual  ^l6),  nor,  e\cept  in  a  rudimentary 
form,  to  unripe  hearers  (31-4). 
y.  Party  spirit  foiqzU  tfie  essential  character  of  the 

~ 


(1)  AU^IKC.  \vliuu\d    Ivu  ]>  i  -:•  .Ji 
10  God,  who  dtu  nil  i.r>  i      i  * 
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(£)  This  in  no  way  diminishes  their  several  responsibility 

Paul  tl'V  (vlantrr  v.e,  father  4*5)  founder,  others 
the  ,-.:.( r-l>«  Idor*  (io,  waterers  $,  guardians  415)» 
The  Day  will  test  the  work  of  all  alike. 
(8)  The  temple  of  God  destroyed  by  those  who  practic- 
ally deny  the  above  truths  by  'glorying  in  men* 

(4)  All  teachers,  like  all  that  enters  into  the  existence 

and  experience  of  the  Christian,  are  part  of  God's 
gift  to  him,  means  to  the  one  end,  God  in  Christ 

(22.23). 

(5)  The  Christian  teacher  to  be  regarded  as  an  underling 

(faqfiTvif)  of  Christ,  to  whose  judgment  alone  he  is 
•ultimately  subject  (4>*>). 

($)  The  Corinthians  have  only  too  good  cause  to  look 
down  on  the  apostles  from  a  higher  level  (4®-ls) ; 
yet  the  -.i  - "  "•>  ••  "•»  not  to  crush  by  sarcasm, 
but  to  •  J  •'.-"'/'  •  .  •  ,"  •" 
>.  Epilogue  on,  the  par  •  *  '  1 
* 


<*."  7V, '   •     .>v. 
(2.  7" «-'.    '*  '     / 

(2)  A  repetition,  with  removal  of  an  objection,  of  a 

former  injunction  on  the  subject  (9-13). 
C  LITIGATION-  BKFOI-I.  i  •••c  L^  ro  1 1  •  01  -  (r1  n*)    Tl  Is  - 
«e.  Unworthy  of  t  «,<.!  >i  /'•  ,'  d^'.u,  /  o»  6V-  f,11."/  t  (J  4) 
0.  Speaks  ill  for  the  wisdom  (&•«>),  but  still  worse  for  the 

moral  tone,  of  the  community  (T.  8). 
y.  The  injustice,  or  unrighteousness,  thus  shown  to  exist 
among-  them  is  part  of  a  heathen  past  (9*11,  trans- 
itional, working  the  argument  back  to  .B). 

J>.   FORJ5nCATION% 

pi  A  '<'.''•    ...        '    ,-  -'  ,  /<„  '  \e  body  (JSb-20). 

(1)  This  destiny  described  (13*.14). 

?2)  Fornication  desecrates  the  limbs  of  Christ  (1W7). 

(3)  Fornication,  beyond   any  other  sin,   assails  (the 

eternal  destinx  of)  the  body  (18.19)  in  which  we  are 
togloiifj  God'(-i') 

III.  REPLY  TO  THE  CORINTHIAN  LETTKR:  MARRIAGE  AND  ITS 
PROBLEMS  (7). 

A.  PREAMBLES  (i-7).    While  the  single  state  is  ^preferable, 

marriage  is  meant  for  some,  and  its  obligations  are  to 
be  maintained. 

B.  ADVICE  TO  DIFFERENT  CLASSES. 

/3.  V  v ,"  :  ;  '   ».       '  *  "lied*  (as  Christians)  (***• n). 

y.  'litf  "s    •"  •    i    -,  .,  ho  have  been  converted  as  married 

;  .  •  -     -  i  '  -  • 

(l;  Oi  iu  i  -  i  •'  ;  existing  relations  to  be  loyally 
maincn  tied  ( 2  it,  cf.  17-  20  24)  [a  reason  for  this,  as 
regards  family  life,  v  14] 

(2)  This  general  principle  not  to  enslave  a  Christian  to 

union  with  a  reluctant  heathen  partner  (15*16); 
but 
(S)  The  general  principle  to  be  observed  where  possible 


(4)  This  principle  is  the  same  as  is  to  govern  all  relations 

(a)  CsroMT'.s  on  or  iir  c  n\ur  ^sion  pssi). 

(1)  >'a\  ry  (J1  -*  :  1.1  -  <!•  •  -s  !i  >G  joruid  an  opportunity 

<-r  cmii  ' 

,  VI  r:  .'  -ft1  ("""'•"• 
(1)  a:  i*~.  ..1  -  ' 


i  tentative,  but  he  decidedly  advises 


(a)  The  general  principle  (y,  1)  makes  this  way  (27-  28), 

especially 
(i&)  In   view   of  the  precariousness   of  all    earthly 

relations,  given  the  'shortness   of   the  time' 

(ji8b-35):  the  unmarried  are  freer  to  serve  the 

Lord  undividedly., 

(3)  Tl  i*  iripi'cd  LO  li.c  duty  of  the  parent  of  a  virgin 

(,jf>  ;,-, 

(4)  Ti  c  s,n»i  pr  Ldple  Jipy^  us  to  widows  (39.40). 

IV.  FOOD  OFFERED  TO  IDOLS  (8-111). 

A.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES:  to  act  on  mere  knowledge  not 


oiu'edfje  does  not  guarantee  truth  of  instinct  (1-3). 
$.  Tie  truth  about  idol*  (*  C) 
y.  I'his  tsuth  not  equally  grasped  by  all  (7-13). 
(1)  Some,  influenced  b\  association  of  ideas,  cannot  eat 
without  bin  ("). 

tlso  one  sins  by  abstaining  (s). 
The  enlightened  maj  by  eaiinfj  injure  the  -weak  (91S). 
eaziAT  PRINCIPLE  that  of  FORBEARA:XCE  in  \ie\v  of  the 
higher  expediency  (9). 

a.  The  Apostolic  position  (J3),  and  rights  (432a)  to  main- 
tenance, of  St  Paul  (13-  n  a  supplementary  corrobora- 
tion) 

jSL  His  forbearance  to  exercise  these  lights  (I2b  15-13). 
y.  His  motive  in  this  :  (19  23a)  to  save  others. 
(23b  27)  to  save  himself. 
C,  THE  ABOVE  PRINCIPLES  AFFLTFD  (lO1-!!"1). 
«.  The  example  of  thp  l*,aelites  warns  r*  r*  *'  •  *"•• 
even,  to  ourselves,  of  presuming  on  /  *•• .  i,'  f,"  (   •      • 


S)  ' 
w  " 


B  The  danger  of  idolatry,  for  all  their  enlightenment,  a 
r»'v     '>;_    »      ';     '/»;    ,^ 

'  "  "  '     ''  "         -  3)  is  an  act 

jparallelsof 
v  «  -f  the  blood- 

'!  s  to  partake 
totally 


(S>  Result  ;    to  eat"  ceremonially  of  s 

forbidden  (19  22). 

p.  Practical  rules  for  other  cases. 
(!),>•  •        '*     of  the  principle  of  the  highei 


(2)  vvnere  uie  mauory  01  uhe  foo'l  =  n"t  iV«  .^((!  on  you* 
attention,  it  may  be  freely  <  '  »i  -v  '  -  •) 

(S)  Where  the  history  of  the  food  is  forced  on  your 
attention,  better  abstain  for  the  sake  of  others 
"  ----  •  *  '  sposing  yourselves  to  mis- 


'• 


expediency  to  I    . 

V.  MATTERS  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  (ll2-!^). 
•'  "  •'"•'    ' 


id  the  higher 
r  are  mine. 


. 
A.  Ts 

r> 

" 


^      i 

%e  covering  or  uncovering  the  heaa  Q  recognition  of 
' 


r  from  nature  (is-15). 
frorn  the  custom  of  the 


7-19). 


B. 


. 

/o\  T    «tam  A*  J  tbe  signinoance  (*  »j  of  the  euchanstic 

(2)  In  view  of  -j     acts  (whlch  are  the  central  feature  of 

I     the  xvptuxov  "Biixvov). 

(3)  Precautions  for  worthy,  and  dangers  of  unworthy, 

reception  (28  32). 

(4)  Conclusion  :  the  feast  not  to  be  used  to  satisfy 

i  .  j    •       .-".i    <?  r>  ?t!ui  ?    postponed    till    the 
n-    .   .  -  'i-    ,         •  •) 
0.  THE  SPIRITUAL  GIFTS  (12-14). 
<A.  General  $>rinti,ple&  :  The  purpose  of  these  gifts  forbids 

their  use  as  ends-in-themselves  (12). 
(1)  A  caution  necessitated  by  the  reader's  heathen  ante- 
cedents .  the  nature  of  the  utterance  the  criterion 
(  "  '-'!,.  ••»  c        .  r^ 
(2)1)    <.  i  •  '  '  .....  -     -"     ' 

tor 
(3)  The  01  „  i  ' 

I  to  envy  those  who  have  gifts  which 

(a)  Forbids  us  J  to^espise^hose  who  lack  gifts  which 

t    we  have  (21). 
(&)  Implies    • 
(1)  Cl    •  "i  o1,    •     •          •          ' 


ed  on  these 


(l)  .v 

(2)( 


t  ift  of  all,  the  principle  de- 
<•'  the  rest  (12»  13). 
ir  moral,  of  any  value  without 


_7  ,    .    .          ,  i   i*-(  «•  1  pre-eminence  (4-i8). 
(a)  Chanty  described  (*?). 
(&)  Charity  outlasts  prophecy,  tongues,  knowledge, 
all  of  w"  <-""""       *..         our 

present-       •  s 

(c)  Conclusion  •       s       '•      '    .  r  the 

chief  (13). 

y.  Practfa'i1  ftiitThitfan     Sntritnal  gifts  to   be  valued 
only  a-  tni  uv)<- 10  t  difi-'tn  .<  m  ('  1) 

(1)  Pionlir  "i  prL  <  '^ -fc  *°  tongues  C1'25). 

(a)  1'ijpVcv  ednUb  all  pu-aent,  tongues  the  speaker 
only  (i"1*). 

Tof  musical  instruments 
(6)  The  irmtility  of  tongues!     (?-&). 

illustrated  by  analogy   \  of     human     language 
I    (9-n) 

(c)  Co'ibjqiH  nti>'a*t:c\l  -  MXI'OI.IV  of  \\o,*-Tup  'with 

in  '  «i*i<i!o'-tiVidj.rr.f '  (i-^''1) 

(d)  Pr.u"  c!  1  si  i  i-licriT  <,n  <  f  11  (  ;^-o\f  C-'^O 

(2)  Concluding  <1  HCI  on-s  («Jt)  as  1.0    t.o  <  NO-'  ^e  of  ary«z> 

(t)  ar-'io   (><.  alor  co  of  women 
(8)  Epilogue:   ••*  ~  '        •  •-  •  :   *.  «1\3'  •">') 

VI.  THE  RESURRFCTIOX  OF  THE  DEAD  (15). 
A.  THE  RF&URRECTIOX  OP  CIIRISTA^T  ESSENTIAL  ARTICLE  OF  THE 

GOSPEL  (i-11) 

«.  y^*;  c?  eerf  origmallv  delivered  to  the  Corinthians  (1-4). 
£.  irtirt^se*  £o  «//e  resurrection  of  Christ  from  Cephas  to 

Sc  Paul  (5-s) 
y.  Paul  as  apostle  MO), 
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3.  This  truth  c&rnmon  to  all  the  apostles  0°). 
M.  IP  CHRIST  is  RISEN,  THE  DEAD  IN  CHRIST  SHALL  RISK  (12-34). 
<*.  To  deny  the  consequent  overthrows  the  antecedent  (12-19) 
(1)  The  denial  of  a  ^resurrection  of  the  dead  by  *  some 

11 


of 


•  ,       -.   ,,f  those 

*''"•'••        ,-  -  ;. 

(1)  Christ  leads  the  way  in  resurrection  as  Adam  did 

in  death  (20  22) 

(2)  The  resurrection  in  relation  to  the  consummation 

of  Christ's  mediatorial  reign  (23  2S) 

.  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

.  Return  of  Christ  and  resurrection 

-T  -  ,   ,  .,\ 
•  J  ',   or  re-delivery  of  the 

"        * 


. 

(ft)  Before  the  end  m  subjugation  of  all 

powers,  all  enemies  to  Christ,  and,  last  of  all, 
that  of  death  (24k-26). 
(c)  The  end  itself,  and  subjection  of  the  Son  to  the 

Father  (27.  28) 

y.  Subsidiary  arguments,  (a)  Baptism  for  the  dead  (29). 
v"  .  ~"  ( 

V.  ANSWER  TO  OBJECTIONS  :  THE  BODY  OF  THE  RISEN  (awss). 
a   Or  '  T  i>  J  iif  \   "     it*  f  /••„  ',  ",  7   .-      /  •  /  f  up  (35-44). 

^      ^ 


(l) 
(2) 


'  -•  <     -r-.  i'1:-!,..-  ,,!•.;>.'   •./  bodies  from  earthly 

(3)  The  spiritual  body  differs  from  the  natural  as  the 

second  Adam  from  the  first  (43-49). 
The  change  from  the  one  to  the  other,  at  the  coming  of 
Christ,  will  destroy  the  strength  and  sting  of  death 

(50-65). 

Epilogue,  :  (1)  Sin  and  the  law  (56) 

(2)  Our  victory  in  Christ  (57). 
(3) 


vn.  r 

A    t, 


C.l-    <     "    •     .       , 

«,  The  mission  of  Timothy  (*k  H). 

£,  ApollosC12). 

y.    *••*  ••    •    .'    :\    •.    • 

fc  r."«      ,<,r>-  '  .-07 
D.  c<  ',   „   i  '..  j  •  I.-  -I  . 


y.   tOMi'1  1(1  •# 


!".'  "  -  »  brethren  (22). 

;,.  ^-1(2324). 


10.  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  EPISTLE.—  The  above 
synopsis  is  enough  to  show  the  richness  and  di- 
versity of  the  light  thrown  by  our  letter  upon  the 
spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  apostolic  age.  In 
its  fulness  of  light  and  shadow  it  vividly  repro- 
duces the  life  of  a  typical  Gentile-Christian  com- 
munity, seething  with  the  beginnings  of  that  age- 
long warfare  of  the  highest  and  lowest  in  man, 
which  constitutes  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  from  the  time  when  His  fire  was  kindled  on 
the  earth  down  to  this  day.  To  do  justice  to  the 
manifold  lessons  of  the  Epistle  would  require  a 
commentarv  ;  but  without  trespassing  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article,  a  few  salient  points  may  be 
noted. 

Pastoral  character.  —  The  two  Epistles  to  the  Cor- 
inthians are  the  most  pastoral  of  the  Epistles.  For 
details  of  pastoral  A\  o1  k  n  ri.<^  o:  ^»  ;«  it  i  /,'.  i  ion  .  >  IK"!  *.  -:•}  we 
go  to  the  letters  to  Iruo  -i\  ji'ui  I  ini<  h:i»  \<f\  the 
deep-seated  principles,  for  the  essen'*;  I  i.\  '  ••':- 
between  pastor  and  people,  for  the  <  >•  •  i  ••••  *• 
the  apostolic  office,  and  the  nature  01  ir^^i  » 
authonty,  these  Epp,  are  our  primary  source. 
The  questions  touched  upon  in  our  Ep.  furnish  a 
fair  sample  of  the  difficulties  of  Church  govern- 
ment ;  and  as  each  is  taken  up  in  turn  some  deep- 
lying  principle  r-prings  naturally  to  the  apostle's 
lips,  and  is  biou^hl  to  bear  with  all  its  power  upon 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  letter  is  unique  as  an 
object-lesson  In  the  bishopric  of  souls, 

1  1  .  Doctrina  I  importance.  —  1  1  is  im  possible  within 
our  limits  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  mam 
points  of  interest,  (a)  The  Epistle  bears  fewer 
traces  than  2  Co  of  the  great  controversy  of  the 


period  to  which  it  belongs.  The  only  express 
reference  to  the  subject  is  1556  ethe  strength  of  sin 
is  the  law  '  (cf.  Ko  T7'25).  But  the  foundation-stone 
of  his  •  .  •  .  Corinth,  '  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 

crucifi-  %j-  's  •  ,,  is  the  root  of  the  apostle's 
whole  mind  and  thought  on  the  subject,  (b]  The 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  indissolubly  cor- 
related with  that  of  His  work,  is  touched  upon 
8fa,  where  the  dt'  08  r&  irdvra  anticipates  Col  I15ff- 
The  redelivery  of  the  kingdom  (1524-28)  by  the 

florined  Christ,  and  His  fir    ""  '  -  ."*  J  .;<•'.<•  His 
'ather,  is  a  thought  not  r      ,•"».»..''    out 
(but  see  1  Co  323  8s,  Ko  11®,.     V  •,     o  the 

pre-existeiice  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  the 
passage  1545'48  is  of  great  importance,  and  has 
given  rise,  from  Baur  onwards,  to  startling  inter- 
pretations (Pfleiderer,  Paulinism,  Eng.  tr.  i.  139  fl.; 
Schmiedel  in  loc.).  (c)  The  Holy  Spirit  (210ff-  and 
12)  is  the  vehicle  of  all  true  (  |f  ^M-  r  MI/I!  and 
receptivity  to  revealed  truth  2-  :  ,  ,*;,.  or  t,1  the 
xapio-/j,a.Ta  which  enable  Christians  to  live  their 
corporate  life.  The  \-  i".  ,M  •»  of  1211  involves  the 
personality  of  the  S[ir,i  v-i  o  further  the  art,  on 
2  CoRlNTHlAlsrs,  §  7).  The  Spirit  is  assumed  to  be 
the  active  power  in  baptism,  and  to  be  present  in 
all  baptized  persons  (1213  611)  ;  though  this  is 
ideally  ^  rather  than  actually  true  of  all  (3lff). 
(d)  With  ^  regard  to  the  sacraments,  baptism 
and  its  '  •  :  ,5  touched  upon  in  the 

passages  j         •  It  was  administered  in 

the  name  of  Christ  (I13,  cf.  Ac  195).  An  enig- 
matical practice  of  baptizing  'for  the  dead'  is 
referred  to  (1529)  ;  the  context  (inrfy  <dT&v]  forbids 


us  to  regard  this  as  merely  an  aspect  of  ordinary 
baptism-  On  the  doctrine"  of  the  Eucharist  a  side- 
light is  thrown  in  1015"17.  The  reference  is  intro- 
duced to  illustrate  the  principle  thai  to  eat  the 
sacrifice  is  to  take  part  in.  the  -jicriLicinl  act.  The 
sacrifice  here  is  that  of  the  cross,  offered  by  Christ  ; 
the  Eucharist  has  a  sacrificial  character  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Jewish  or  heathen  sacrificial  meal, 
and  like  them  has  the  effect  of  r  -t..l  I'-lii'i^  a  com- 
munion between  the  worshipper  ana  l'i-  i»ou.  The 
reference  involves  the  belief  on  St.  Paul's  part 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  (cf.  II27-  29).  In 
what  ^sense  this  is  so,  St.  Paul  does  not  define. 
(e)  "With  reference  to  the  resurrection  (see  above, 
§  8),  that  of  Christ  is  the  premise  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ment in  151"84.  In  vv.8-  4  we  have  the  germ  of  a 
creed.  In  w.5"7  we  have  the  earliest  record  of  the 
post-resurrection  appearances  of  the  Lordj  v.8  is 
of  special  !n>;  o1  LI.M<  c.  That  He  rose  with  a  o-w/ta 
wvevjuiaTiKdv  \*  ;:n;.  ic-I  in  v.44^  The  whole  argu- 
ment is  addressed,  not  to  the  general  resurrection 
of  all  men,  but  to  that  of  ol  XpurroD,  the  /ce/coi- 
MP&OL,  whose  rising  again  is  the  effect  of  their 
being  quickened  in  Christ.  From  other  places  we 
know  Uint  Sr.  Par!  l..u,jlii  r,  future  life  and  judg- 
incnt  for  all,  «joo<l  JMUL  luiu  {,  !  !v  ^but  (except  in  the 
livpoihciical  d-^j  \OPTO  of  v.18)  this  chapter  has  no 
word  uj-plicnhlc  to  the  latter.  (/)  Eschatology 
in  general  tlie  Lp.  touches  upon  726-29  1551,  whence 
we  ^ce  thar  tlio  apostle  stiU  expected  the  early 
return  of  Christ,  and  especially  in  1523"28  (see 
analysis,  §  9).  In  this  latter  passage  the  coming 
of  Christ  appears  as  the  last  and  final  act  of  His 
reign,  immediately  ushering  in  the  end.  At  His 
coming  Christ  will,  by  raising  His  dead  to  in- 
('<.-  *  r.|.:  Ion,  <>-•  roy  death  (y.64),  and  thus  complete 
li  .»  -ui-j  i^jnion  or  all  inimical  powers  (26).  Then 
all  is  ready  for  the  redelivery  of  the  kingdom,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all.  This  seems  incompatible 
with  the  millennial  reign  after  the  resurrection  of 
the  just,  which  some  commentators  (Godet,  etc,) 
would  read  into  our  passage  from  the  Apocalypse. 
12.  The  Christian  life.—  -The  whole  Ep.  is  'an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  Christian  thought  and  life.' 
Nowhere  else  in  the  NT  is  there  a  more  many-sided 
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embodiment  of  the  imperishable  principles  and 
instincts  which  should  inspire  each  member  of  the 
body  of  Christ  for  all  time.  With  regard  to 
personal  life,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  ascetic 
instinct  which  has  ever  asserted  itself  in  the 
Christian  Church  finds  its  first  utterance  in  7_  (1- 25- 
40  0£\w,  j/oft^co  STL  KdXoz>,  etc.) ;  but  coupled  with  a 
solemn  and  lofty  insistence  (O&K  £y&  dXXd  6  /ctf/nos) 
on  the  obligations  of  married  life,  and  founded  on 
the  simple  ground  of  the  higher  expediency.  This 
latter  principle  (rd  o-y/t^poj'}  is  the  keynote  of  the 
ethics  of  the  Epistle.  The  whole  content  of  life  is 
to  the  Christian  but  means  to  a  supreme  end ;  free 
in  his  sole  responsibility  to  God  (321  216  1023),  the 
spiritual  man  limits  his  own  freedom  (612  919)  for 
the  building  up  of  others  and  the  discipline  of 
self  (924'27).  The  corporate  life  of  the  Church  is 
reflected  in  our  Epistle  as  nowhere  else  in  NT  (see 
Weizsacker,  Ap.  Z&it.  pp.  567-605,  Eng.  tr.  ii.^246  if., 
for  a  careful  and  interesting  discussion,  mainly  on 
the  data  of  our  Epistle).  W>  *.  '  •  ,"y  the 
development  of  discipline,  of  •  (  •  •  •  •  <  •  _  of 
worship.  With  regard  to  discipline,  the  leading 
passage  is  53fE1,  where  are  described,  not  indeed 
the  actual  proceedings  against  the  immoral  person, 
but  those  which  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
carried  out.  St.  Paul  sees  the  Corinthian  Church 
assemble ;  he  himself  is  with  them  in  spirit ;  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  in  their  midst.  In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  they  expel  the  offender, 
'deliver  him  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  his 
flesh,  that  Ms  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  dav  of 
the  Lord.'  We  have  here  the  beginning  of  ecclesi- 
astical censures,  inflicted  by  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  not  surprising  in  the  apostolic 
age  (1  Co  11s0,  Ac  5lff-)  to  find  physical  suffering 
associated  with  the  spiritual  penalty.  Such  an 
assembly  as  St.  Paul  here  pictures  could,  d  fortiori, 
dispose  of  such  matters  of  j>"r?-onnl  light-  as  should 
arise  (61-2-5  512).  The  M-y<iHis»h',H  of  the  Cor. 
Church  is  evidently  in  a  very  early  stage.  We  hear 
of  no  bishop,  presbyter, or  deacon  (contrast  Ph  l:),but 
of  prophets  and  teachers,  as  the  ranks  immediately 
following  the  apostles.  This  is  in  remarkable  con- 
formity with  what  we  hear  of  at  Antioch  (Ac  IS1), 
and  its  con  -po1  T.i  i  (•<•  v  \li  the  lists  given  in  other 
Epistles-  -  100  t  !u-i'  u-  In1  incidental.  The  follow- 
ing list  compares  the  data  of  1228ff-  with  those  of 
Bol26-8,  Eph.411:— 

1.  Ktroffrotet  (Co,  Eph). 

2.  a-p^rou  (CO,  Eph,  -S/w  Ko). 

£«*««*  (Jtto)J. 

(Co,  Eph,  in  Eo) 

(Bo) 

/«/*WT«  (Eph)] 


treiiv  (Go/. 

These  lists  are  evidently  not  to  be  regarded  as 
statistical,  and  their  variations  are  clearly  due 
to  the  unstudied  spontaneity  with  which  each 
enumeration  is  made.  All  the  more  significant, 
then,  is  it  that  '  •  *  '  '  '  everywhere  take  rank 
next  after  th<  while  'teachers,5  who 

stand  high  in   .       •  sts,  are  the  only  other 

class  common  to  all.  In  our  Epistle  these  three 
elasses  alone  are  expressly  assigned  an  order, 
'first/  'second/  'third.'  To  interpret  these  facts 
would  take  us  beyond  our  limits,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  prophetic  gift  is  not  strictly 
limited  to  a  class,  but  potentially  belongs  to  all 
(14s0'82).  That  admini strati \e  gifts  (o/3ep^<rety) 
come  so  low,  perhaps  implies  that  they  are  still 
voluntary  (of.  the  irpoLo-rd^evos  of  Ro).  To  organize 
the  XG-^'U  (IG1'*}  the  presence  of  Titus  was  required 
(2  Co  8°).  The  e-n-ouio8oju,ovvT€s  or  vaidayuyot  of  310 
41S,  who,  like  Apollos  (36),  carried  on  the  work 


begun  by  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  were  therefore  prob* 
ably  *  prophets  and  teachers ' ;  but  the  Ep.  makes 
little  reference  to  them  (perhaps  1616,  cf.  1  Th  512f-)« 
Puttie  uorsJujt  is  the  subject  of  a  long  section  of 
the  Epi&tle  (see  analysis,  §  9).  At  some  toX^cu, 
IStuTfu  (possibly  unbapti2ed  persons)  might  be 
present  (1416  23) ;  this  would  not  be  at  the  KvpiaKbv 
BeiTvov.  The  s  Amen '  is  in  use  as  the  response  to 
prayer  or  praise  (1416).  The  discussion  !Fff-  would 
suggest  that  women  might,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, pray  or  prophesy  in  public ;  but  1434  shows 
that  the  apostle  was  merely  holding  in  reserve  a 
total  prohibition,  at  any  rate  as  regards  speaking 
fr  tKK\iiffi$.  Otherwise,  the  liberty  of  prophesying 
belonged  to  all  j  the  utterances  were  to  be  tested 
(1429),  but  the  test  was  simply  the  character  of  the 
utterance  (12lff-).  Prayer  or  praise  tv  7Ac£<r<r#  (see 
TONGUES)  was  a  marked  feature  of  public  worship, 
but  St.  Paul  insists  on  its  inferiority  to  prophecy. 
Sunday  is  mentioned  as  a  day  for  setting  apart 
alms  (162),  and  was  therefore  probably  a  day  for 
common  worship ;  but  this  is  not  expressly  stated. 
To  come  together  for  common  worship  constituted 
an  tKK\i}<rta  (II18).  It  is  possible  that  assemblies 
tor  prophecy  and  tone  hiup:  a  J-26}  were  distinct  from 
those  held  ete  rb  pay  civ  (].l^).  This  was  the  case 
!,\l ,  ifi'ly  in  Pliny's  time  (see  Weizsacker,  Apost. 
/  .'''"//p.  568 f.)-  The  purpose  of  the  latter 
assembly  was  to  break  the  bread  and  bless  the 
cup  of  the  Lord.  In  II17"34  we  have  the  loctts 
dossiers  for  the  Eucharist  of  the  apostolic  age. 
Two  views  may  be  referred  to  which  appear  to  be 
erroneous.  One,  represented,  for  example,  by  Beet 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  is  founaed  on 
the  abuse  censured  in  y.21  (cf.3a),  that  *each  one 
taketh  before  other  his  own  supper/  thereby 
destroying  the  character  of  the  meal  as  a  *  Lord  a 
Supper. '  If,  it  is  argued,  previous  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  by  the  Trpoeorcfo,  and  reception 
at  his  hands,  had  been  an  essential  of  the  Eucharist 
then,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  age  of  Justin 
(Apol.  i.  §  65),  the  abuse  in  question  could  not 
have  occurred ;  and  St.  Paul's  remedy  would  have 
been  c  wait  for  the  consecration/  not  *  wait  for  each 
other3  (v.33).  This  argument  assumes,  firstly,  a 
departure  from  the  procedure  of  Christ  in  institut- 
ing the  sacrament,  which  is  quite  incredible.  That 
i"  ffv\*  -  <•,:!  TTis  command,  rovro  Totem?,  the 
i  ;••  o  ••  i  ..•*!-  omitted  precisely  the  actions 
which  accompanied  His  words,  and  that  the  pre- 
sence of  those  actions  in  Justin's  Eucharist  is  due 
to  a,  reversion,  not  to  continuous  repetition,  is  im- 
probable to  the  last  degree.  The  argument  is 
really  due  to  a  second  erroneous  assumption  that 
'the  Lord's  Supper'  in  v.20  ecan  be  no  other  than 
the  bread  and  the  cup  of  the  Lord  in  v.27/  This 
assumption  is  a  reaction  from  the  anachronism  of 
introducing  the  Agape  of  later  times  *  -MM*,,""  "  •  > 
passage.  The  ( Lord's  Supper '  is  not  '  •  I  ,,  i  ,  -i-t 
proper,  still  less  the  Agape,  but  the  entire  re- 
enactment  of  the  Last  Supper,  with  the  euchar- 
istic  ac  •»•  .-  "•••  in  the  course  of  it,  as  they  do 
in  the  A  .1  •  « j  I  of  the  ^vnopLic  Gospels.  The 
name  'Lord's  Supper'  >  not*  cKcvtlicic  used  in  the 
NT,  but  in  the  Church  the  *  Lord's  Supper'  was 
neither  the  t  earliest  nor  the  commonest  name  for 
the  Eucharist ;  it  primarily,  though  not  exclus- 
ively, meant  the  annual  re-enactment  of  the  Last 
Supper,  which  survived  after  the  Agape  had  first 
been  separated  from  the  Eucharist,  and  then  had 
gradual!  r  dioppocl  out  of  use  (see  Smith's  Diet, 
Christ.  Antt'i  ,v  /;.  'Lord's  Supper').  In  any  case, 
then,  the  'Lord's  Supper'  at  Corinth  would  be 
already  in  progress  when  the  bread  and  cup  were 
blessed;  St.  Paul's  censure  and  remedy  (vv.21-88) 

*The  name  Agape  is  occasionally  used  for  the  Eucharist 
itself,  but  more  properh  for  the  meal  from  which  the  Eucharist 
has  been  entirely  sepaiated  (Dint.  Cfintt.  Ant.  s.v  '  Agape'). 
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are  en'i'i'ly  co^io'lVo  with  the  closest  adherence 
to  the  ;M  oco<i  ..  »  -  <>i  L  \s  ."^ast  Supper.  Who  presided, 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  someone  did.  In  v.34  we  see  the  first  impulse 
toward  the  separation  of  the  Eucharist  proper 
from  the  common  meal  in  which  it  was  embedded 
(see  Weizsacker,  p.  601).  St.  Paul's  account  of 
the  words  of  institution  has  probably  crept  into 
the  text  of  St.  ^Luke's  account  of  the  Last  Supper 
(see  Hort's  critical  note).  But  it  has  recently  been 
argued  by  Percy  Gardner  (The  Origin  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  1893)  that  a  revelation  to  St.  Paul  at 
Corinth  (so  he  very  <;  io-i.:o-.JiWy  understands  II23) 
may  have  been  the  •  olc  -oim  c  <>i  the  institution  of 
the  Eucharist  ;  and  it"  is  suggested  further,  that 
this  revelation  was  largely  coloured  by  the  neigh- 
bouring mysteries  of  Eleusis.  The  "tradition  of 
the  institution  in  the  first  two  Gospels  is  enough 
to  refute  this  view.  That  they  have  derived  it 
from  Pauline  influence  is  not  to  be  believed  for  a 
moment  ;  nor,  in  view  of  its  thoroughly  Palestinian 
and  Jewish  antecedents,  can  great  weight  be 
assigned  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  expressly 
record  a  command  to  repeat  the  ordinance  (ct. 
Bickell,  Hesse  und  Pascha  ;  Anrich,  Antike  Mys- 
terienwesen,  p.  127).  We  note  the  stress  laid  by 
the  apostle  on  previous  preparation  (II28).  The 
solemnity  of  the  rite  in  St.  Paul's  eyes  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated. 

12.  LITERATURE.—  (For  complete  commentaries  on  the  NT  see 
Nw  TESTAMENT;  for  commentaries  on  the  Epp  of  St.  Paul 
generally,  and  Introductions  to  them,  see  PAUL,  ROMANS  ;  for 
giammaiical  works,  see  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  NT.)  A  very  com- 
plete list  of  works  on  the  Epp.  to  the  Cor.  will  be  found  in 
Mejer's  Commentary  (Eng.  tr.),  also  in  Plummer's  articles  on 
Corinthians  in  Smith  DB$t  see  also  Wald.  Schmidt  in  PJRJE2  xi 
869  ff.,  378;  fleuss,  Gesch.  der  H.  Sehriften  XT,  §SSfr.  In  a 
select  bibliography  we  must  be  content  with  mentioning  a  few 
books  of  special  importance  without  implying  in  any  way  that 
those  omitted  are  without  (often  great)  value,  (a)  On  both 
Epistles  :  The  historical  situation  has  been  specially  discussed 
(among  others)  by  T:,(  *  M  ^T  K",  ;  Baur,  Tub.  Z.  1831  (import- 
ant for  the  f^a-fjtv-t]  7'r.1  •*',  pp.  237-343;  Rabiger  (see 
above,  §  7)  ;  Schenkel,  De  eocl.  Cor.  factiombus  turbata,  1838 
•Bt-v^M1!^,  T)c,  eccLOor.  faction*  <**  ', 
I,-1,-),  1ST1.  ;  Hilgenfeld  in  his  /••  , 
Heinrici,  das  erste  SS.  des  Ap,  I'  - 
«11  ,,M  ^.  ••<'-<  '}  *  ..)  V"  ••  ' 

/<.  v  •'•  '  .1.'.'.  i  .•'".'  '  *          n 

/fit  tfif    n    I*   l,i  •  .  (',     -  ..      ii 
Weizsacker  (as  cited  abc 

ffrchntfentum,  pp.  89-117,  1887  ;  Hausrath,  Paulus^  1865  (see 
also  his  Hist,  of  N.T.  Times,  Eng.  tr.  1895);  Lisco,  Paulm 
Antipaulvnua  (a  very  novel  theory  on  1  Co  1-4),  1894  ;  Ekedal, 
Inter  Paul,  et  Corr.  quce  int&rcesserint  ration**  *•?"  *:<!  I"1  n"r^ 
(T  "  "'  -  •  T  —  ->4;  (  •  M  ;-  ,•,.!„!  i, 

5  •         .  >  •  •  ,  1891,  21892,  the  most 

searching  and  accurate  digest  of  the  many  c  v\  "••  •  '•  <1  (.  n  «•- 
I  •!•>  •ivo'-.(  -1  ;  7  '  p  r>t  "•  i>,  -1  V7"  1  10.  IT  IN  <>  i  i  •  <  ;  .  '  i  a 
0-.  .>  is  I  ^:>  i1  (  i  o"  .  (  -  •»  (.  ,  •„  *  -  o-n  'rave  ever  been  con- 
sidered by  devout  men  as  among  the  PM-!  **  r~-  il  ?•>  •"•  *i-  of 
h  -M-  ••!  vl  l  ,"*>..  .-i.  V.*  .  ,/  .  ,  7>  S  /.',;.;/•  •  si. 
\  .  •  \.  )  ,  i  •  <  j  v  !»  MI  "  •  ui  ,r  t  -i  •  <"  i.e.  before  398  ;  44  are 
on  1  Co,  30  on  2  Co.  On  the  commentaries  of  Theodoret,  John 
Damascene,  Theophylact,  Oecumenius,  Euthymius,  'Ambrosi- 
aster,'  Pelagius,  nr'  '"  '  ' 

•        •"      *" 


H)  wruuidu/,  J.OOO , 

861,  and  in  S£, 

1866,  1871,  1872; 

1880,  and  in  his 

• '  icle) ;  Krenkel, 

--  P.  1890 ;  Eylau, 

'trot.  Th.  1876; 

76;   Pfleiderer, 
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be  referred  to 
/  .  .-•,  M  xcixff.  The 
472)  mark  a  revival  of  exe- 
•  Epp.  Melanchthon  wrote 
dshed.  Of  more  modern 


ay  on  St.  Paul  (1705-1707) 
'  17th  and  18th  cent,  com- 


<!',      '  I         !  »    ,  '      '         >       •"..-        I    ' 

«    •    -    '  /»»    •  '.-M-  •-       / 

dealt  with  1  and  M        •  •  r    •  -  ' 

mentators,  see  the  references  given  above.  The  list  of  strictly 
modern  commentaries  opens  with  Pott,  1826  ;  Billroth,  1853  ; 
Ruckert,  1836.  Olshausen,  de  Wette,  Meyer  dealt  with  the 
Epistles  in  their  general  works  on  the  XT.  Meyer  remains  the 
nearest-  approach  to  a  sMndard  commentary;  his  latest  edd. 
have  been  ni\i-«i  b>  llouuici  who  l-i1  I»«PI:  •  -fv  ]  .""  **\  1  a 
commentary  of  his  own.  Osiander,  I-  7-  ,»  .-  N  ."<  <  •  *  '.); 
Klmg  in  Lange's  BibelwerJs,  1861  ;  Maier  (Rom.  Oath.),  1857-1865  ; 
&  hmdcnnanri  (in  .Su.'K'k-Zoclcloi)  ]?37;  Schmiedel  (see  above). 
On  b  >rh  Epi-sdos,  in  trigii^h,  ihe  b<  si  modern  works  are  those 
of  Lloilf-e  (Ncv  Yoik),  is.17-]^1)  J1  W.  Robertson  5  (lectures)  ; 
Sranlcv,"  '  :  -7C  ,J.  A.  R^et,  •*>-,"),  Kav,  T8Q7  (-chrlarly  b'lt 
fcl-jrhr,  pjsihunioub)  ;  Li.is(m  Cum1)  Greek  Tcsr  \  1^(>  1H)J.  ^  o 
mai  add  U  K  Abbott  Short  .VofiW  on  St.PauV*  r.pp.  1892  Scvtial 
exoelh  ni  coinmontni  .'  s  t'\  st  on  1  Co  only  Dean  (Voi's  (rd  by 
Lnpion).  1^71  ;  Tlo\d(  'irt.cn  l^ZS-l^'S.  Ilolbicn('n  J)n»kiantj 
de*Patdw*\  18SO,'  T  C  i:<I  wauls,  1S^3  (von  \ala»N<);  Llli- 
cott,  1&S7  (po&s.bly  i^t  mos-i  thorough  Kngli«-h  oonuncumx); 
K\ans(in  ^Ipeakfr'n  Cornm),  Is^l  (unsurpab^ed  .nsifrlu  in  main 
passages);  lodet,  18s7  (excellent);  lto>-.  Adier*aim  CVilTo*, 


1887 ;  Milligan,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  (on  1  Co  15), 
1894 ;  laghtfoot's  Notes  on  JSpistles  of  St.  Paul,  1895,  contain 
notes  on  1  Co  1-7.  References  to  Field's  Otium  Normcense*  to 
articles  in  •'  i  /T.  ;, ,  '  •  "  ~»  •  •  r/ro  ,  « 

land2Co;    '"  .".   '>_..•'    r«-  i       •      •  i     ,  '-  .-./'j 

style,  come  •  1  •«>  v  -, '    •  '.       -    i  "'.'».'    v 

W.  Schmidt,  contains  some  useful  references ;  that  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber  (1886)  is  by  Schnuedel,  and  represents  his  earlier  views 
on  both  Epistles.  A.  ROBERTSON. 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— 

1.  External  Tradition. 

2    Transmission  of  the  Text. 

3.  T  :  -  -1  r  -1 ic  -I,."-  -s  as 

4.  l.L      '     '  .       -'    •  !•  x    .  «'.. 

(a)  j  •  '  ..'/  1  i  .-  •  'i  "  t  &,  (c)the  troubles  at 
(  ->  •»,  j,  •  »»•!<-.(  ,Jie  Judaizers,  (/)  St. 
Paul's  plans  of  travel,  (#)  letters  of  St.  Paul,  (A) 
visits  of  St.  Paul  to  Corinth,  (i)  summary. 

5.  The  Situation  reconstructed. 

6.  Chronological  Relation  of  1  and  2  Cto» 

7.  Purpose  of  the  Knisstle. 

8.  Integrity  of  the  Epistle. 

9.  Contents  and  Analysis. 

10.  Importance  of  the  Epistle. 

11.  Apocryphal  Correspondence  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Corin- 

thians. 

12.  Select  Bibliography. 

1.  The  traces  of  this  Epistle  in  the  post-apostolic 
age  are  as  slight  as  those  of  the  first  Epistle  are 
exceptionally  strong.     Clement  of  Rome  does  not 
quote  it.      Where  the  Epistle  would   have  fur- 
nished him  with  most  apposite  material  (e.g.  Clem. 
ad  Cor.  v.  6),  he  makes  no  use  of  it.     It  is  not 
referred  to  hy  Ignatius.     Polycarp,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinctly  quotes  2  Co  414  (Polyc.  ad  Phil. 
ii.   4,   6   8£  tyetpas  .  .  .  ical  -^uas  <tye/3et),   and   ap- 
parently  821  (ad  Phil.   vi.  1,   comparing  Pr  3*). 
The  letter  to  Dio^priiTs  v.8  shows  a  knowledge 
of  2  Co  68'10  10:J.     rlho  reference  of  Athenagoras 
(de  Resurr.  18)  to  v,10  is  fairly  clear;  two  refer- 
ences, at  least  in  Theophilus  (ad  AutoL  i.  2,  iii.  4), 
to  71  II19  are  quite  distinct.      The  'Presbyters* 
quoted  by  Irenaeus  (v.  y.  1)  refer  to  124.    More- 
over, the  Epistle  was  in  the  canon  of  Marcion, 
and  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Sethites, 
(ap.  Hippol.  Philos.  v.  iii.  19,  p.  216,  Cruice)  and 
by  the  Ophites,  who  quoted  2  Co  122-4  (ib.  p.  166). 
The  above  references  fairly  cover  the  period  prior 
to  the  Muratorian  Canon,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  all  of  which  authorities 
bear  full  witness  to  the  Epistle.     The  utmost  we 
can  say  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  our  Ep. 
was  absent  from  any  list  of  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
This  would  hardly  hold  good  if  we  were  to  follow 
.Zahn  (Kanon,  2.  833ft*.)  in  his  view  that  a  defini- 
tive collection  of  Pauline  Epp.  had  been  compiled 
before  the  date  of  Clemens  Romanus.    For,  as  we 
have  seen,   his  knowledge  of  our  Epistle  is  more 
than  doubtful. 

2.  The  text  of  the  Epistle  has  been  transmitted  by 
the  same  versions  and  MSS  as  1  Co  (see  last  art.), 
with  the  following  exceptions : — A  lacks  413  (-VQV 
^Trta-revo-a)  -127  /cai  r.  ;    C  lacks  all  from  108 ;  it  is 
contained  entire  in  FGKL ;  H  contains  42"7, 108'12- 18~ 
116-12-122,  the  first  fragment  at  St.   Petersburg, 
the   rest   at   Mt.  Athps;  I2  contains  no  part  of 
our  Epistle ;  M  contains  the  first  fifteen  verses 
of  chapter  1,  and  1013-125  (Brit.  Mus.);   0  has 
120-212  j  P  lacks  only  213'16 ;  Q  has  no  part  of  the 
Ep.;  R  has  II9'19.    For  the  old  Latin,  r  lacks  211- 
3*«  52.79  813-99 1122-1213  13llff- 

3.  Although  inferior  in  its  external   attesta- 
tion to  the  first  Epistle,  the  internal  character  of 
2  Co  removes  it  far  above  any  suspicion  as  to  its 
authenticity.  tOn  whatever  (5101:11!  i  -  inegrity 
may  be  called  in  question  (see  ?  ^  i     1 1  •  -•  •  \  <  -i  n  1  parta 
of  the  Epistle  are  mkrvrwli  I^M!  as  Pauline  by 
all  sober  criticism  (?-j(k  1  Coit  £  ,">,.    In  fact,  in  its 
individuality  of  style,  intensity  of  feeling,  inimit- 
able expression  of  the  writer's  !•"•••  \  ••>•!    \ .  i    •••  \ 
be  said  to  stand  at  the  hea('  <-i  «>i    i  i>    l*j  •.     u» 
Epistles,  Galatians  not  excepted.    Moreover,  its 
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historical  references  are  so  unstudied,  so  manifold, 
so  intricate,  that  difficult  as  it  is  to  reconstruct 
with  any  certainty  the  historical  situation  (§§  4,  5), 
the  difficulty  is  rather  analogous  to  the  '  subtilitas 
Naturae,*  tnan  such  as  would  result  from  the 
inconsistencies  of  a  literary  fabrication.  It  is 
the  most  personal,  least  doctrinal,  of  all  the 
Epistles  except  Philemon ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  saturated  with  the  characteristic  O.L'CS  vJu,1 
conceptions  of  St.  Paul.  The  person?:!  :,*<  o'i 
of  the  apostle  to  the  community  is  viewed  in 
fche  light  of  the  apostolic  office  as  such,  and  this 
in  turn  in  that  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  gospel:  the  profoundest  (-»"<i  [•"<•  •-  of  grace, 
reconciliation,  consummation.,  chus  enter  into  the 
very  fibre  of  chs.  1-7.  This  interpenetration  of 
practical  detail  with  first  »••  I r  <  "t  "!•  ^  of  ohe  faith  is 
a  characteristic  which  our  ^i-i  •«  »'», •..'»•*  with  1  Co. 
But  here  it  is  even  more  strongly  marked.  Not 
only  do  the  relations  between  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants  (3),  the  Earthly  and  the  Future  Life  (4), 
not  only  do  the  doctrines  of  Redemption  and  the 
Incarnation  (5.  7.  8)  find  classical  expression,  but 
there  is  not  the  smallest  matter  mentioned  in  the 
letter  which  does  not  carry  us  back  to  the  highest 
and  most  ultimate  laws ;  the  mere  organization  of 
the  \oyta  is  sowing  for  eternity  (9),  a  carrying  out 
of  the  principle  of  the  Incarnation  (8) ;  *  from  the 
surface  of  things  he  everywhere  penetrates  to  the 
depths.' 

The  Epistle  is  a  letter  of  many  moods,  but  all 
under  strong  control.  *  Joy  and  heaviness,  anxiety 
and  hope,  trust  and  resentment,  anger  and  love, 
follow  one  another,  the  one  as  intense  as  the  other. 
Yet  there  is  no  touch  of  o'l:  •  •  V  »  -!--r  any 
contradiction.  The^'"  i.  j  ••  •  •  and 

justify  it  all,  and  he  is  master  of  it  all,  the  same 
throughout,  ana  Vlwji y-  his  whole  self.  An  extra- 
ordinary Misccpii In hiy  of  feeling  and  impression, 
such  as  only  an  extraordinary  character  can  hold 
in  control*  (Weizsacker,  Apost.  Ztlter>  p.  328; 
cf .  the  whole  section). 

In  the  discussions  (art.  1  CORINTHIANS,  §  4) 
raised  by  the  Dutch  hypercritical  school,  and  by 
Steck,  on  the  jLiuminun -•«  of  the  *TTtni]»M>*i-fo,J 
our  Epistle  has  played  a  somewhat  subordinate 
part  (see  Knowling,  ubi  sugm,  pp.  192,  174).  "We 
may  therefore  dispense  with  any^  discussion  on 
the  subject,  and  postpone  the  quest  ion  of  Integrity 
until  we  have  dwilt  uii  lithe  difficulties  connected 
with  the  historical  situation. 

4.  As  we  have  seen  above  (on  1  COB.  §  7),  the 
complete  elucidation  of  the  circumstances  of  1  Co 
depends  on  the  recovery  of  the  thread  of  events 
connected  with  and  ascertainable  from  the  second 
Epistle.  Here  we  enter  upon  what  the  most 
accurate  of  explorers  has  compared  to  a  'track- 
less forest.'  The  problem  is  especially  tantalizing, 
because  the  abundance  of  material  at  once  stimul- 
ates and  mocks  the  attempt  at  a  complete  com- 
bination. 

The  broad  question,  How  does  the  historical 
situation  in  2  Co  differ  from  that  in  1  Co?  how 
muny  letters,  how  many  visits,  of  St.  Paul  to 
Corinth,  how  many  estrangements  and  recon- 
ciliations, are  to  be  traced  or  assumed?  depends 
for  its  solution  on  our  success  or  failure  in  un- 
ravelling several  distinct  threads.  Such  are  the 
movements  of  Timothy,  the  movements  of  Titus, 
the  history  of  the  \oyia  (1  Co  161)  at  Corinth,  the 
sequel  of  the  case  of  the  offender  of  1  Co  5lff>,  the 
progress  of  party  spirit  and  of  opposition  to  St. 
r'aul  at  Corinth,  and,  lastly,  SL  PauJS  inferences 
to  his  plans  of  travel,  and  'to  IcttciF-  and  visits  of 
his  own. 

We  will  briefly  sketch  the  position  of  each  of 
these  questions,  and  then  consider  the  possibilities 
of  a  satisfactory  reconstruction  of  the  history. 


(a}  As  to  Timothy,  the  case  is  •,•••,-  ,  J"  -1, 
simple.  We  have  seen  (on  1  COR.  §  7) 
left  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  for  Macedonia,  probably 
*K,1  I,:*1  r  \  V"e  the  dispatch  of  1  Co.  He  was  to 
rjx-i  (  ,,  ••!  :•  eventually  (1  Co  417),  though  St. 
Paul  implies  some  doubt  (&v  &0y9  1610)  as  to 
the  prospect  of  his  doing  so.  St.  Paul  expected 
him  to  return  to  Ephesus  with  the  beaiers  of 
1  Co  (1611)  by  Pentecost  (1612).  His  return 
from  Coiinth  would  in  that  case  be  by  sea 
direct.  The  expression  of  Luke  (Ac  1922  els  r^v 
Ma/c.  only)  is,  however,  easily  understood  if  he 
failed  to  reach  Coiinth.  Lightfoot  (Bibl.  Ess. 
275  ff.  ),  \vho  maintained  that  he  probably  did  not 
dp  so,  suggested  that  Tii'.is  mi<J:i  have  overtaken 
him  on  the  way  to  Corinth,  or,  if  he  went  thither 
by  sea,  have  met  Timothy  on  the  way  back. 
Certainty  on  this  point  is  not  possible;  we  have 
to  weigh  the  total  silence  of  St.  Paul  in  2  Co  (in 
the  face  of  1  Co  417)  as  to  any  result  of  Timothy's 
mission  to  Cor,,  against  the  absence  from  2  Co 
of  any  explanation  (in  face,  again,  of  1  Co  417) 
of  the  non  -arrival  of  a  messenger  so  irnpic^.iV 
announced.  The  latter  argument  ^o'p-*  to  r:o 
present  writer  to  be  slightly  outweighed  by  the 
former.  'It  is  patent  that  the  mission  had  in 
some  way  miscarried  *  (Waite)  ;  but  that  Timothy 
had  failed  pa*  T,  ^y  j,1  Corinth  is  hardly  to  be 
assumed  (as  I-y  ,j  .I'u1"  ^  JSinl.  p.  61)  without  more 
proof  than  we  possess.  .Vui'o-A.  Timothy  was 
with  St,  Paul  when  he  \VM^O  -2  Co.  They  may 
have  met  either  at  Ephesus  or  in  Macedonia. 

(b)  Of  Titus  (Gal  23)  we  do  not  hear  by  name 
in  1  Co.    From  2  Co  we  learn  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  our  letter  (86*36-24),  accompanied  by  two 
unnamed  brethren,  one  of  whom,    'whose  praise 
is  in  the  Gospel,'  may  or  may  not  nave  been  Luke, 

From  2  Co  1218  we  see  that  Titus  had  been  to 
Corinth  before,  as  we  should  also  gather  from  8f 
Ka9&s  TrpoevrfpJ-cLTo.  This  also  follows  independently 
from  7s-  u  213.  Titus,  then,  paid  at  any  rate  two 
visits  to  Corinth;  and  on  one  of  them,  previous 
to  2  Co,  he  had  been  accompanied  by  a  (single, 
unnamed)  brother  (2  Co  1218). 

We  will  come  back  to  Titus  after  briefly  con- 
sidering the  history  of  the  Ao7/a  at  Corinth.  The 
directions  given  1  Co  161"4  were  po--il»ly  l»i  M  -  ••  or 
to  some  inquiry  on  the  part  or  the  {*•••:  •  :  •,-!-. 
(supra,  1  COR.  §  7).  They  had  offered  (2  Co  9s  vpo- 
eirqyyeXfL&Tjj')  to  contribute,  and,  ace.  to  8fa,  Titus 
had  assisted  in  the  preliminary  organization  of 
their  efforts  (810,  cf.  v.6  Trpoevtfpl-aTo).  To  this 
reference  appears  to  be  made  2  Co  1218  (cf.  «??r\e- 
ovtKTTjcrev  with  95).  Why  not,  then,  identify  (as 
Lightfoot,  JSibl.  £$s.  281)  Titus  and  f  the  brother' 
with  'the  brethren'  who  carried  1  Co?  (supra, 
1  COB.  §  7).  This  combination  seems  free  from  any 
objection,  and  the  note  of  time,  &irb  wfyvo-i  (810  92), 
pushes  back  this  visit  of  Titus  to  a  date  in  any 
<•;  -•  u^y  m  ,u  1  Co  (see  1  COE.  §  6).  Titus  visited 
(V1  in!1,  '  *<.'!,  in  connexion  with  the  \oyla.  on  two 
occasions;  on  the  second  occasion  he  was  one  of 
the  bearers  of  2  Co  ;  on  the  first,  not  improbably 
he  was  one  of  the  bearers  of  1  Co. 

(c)  The  person  of  Titus  (cf.  infr.  §§  6,  7)  forms  the 
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Paul  and  i  lie  Clniic  h  ot  Corinth  ".liu 
question  whether  Titus  paid  yet  a  third  visit  thither 
depends  upon  the  consideration  of  the  troubles 
which  tlneatcned  to  estrange  St.  Paul  and  the 
Corinthians.  Firstly,  the  case  of  incest  (1  Co  5lff>) 
was  dealt  with  in  1  Co,  and  the  expulsion  there 
ordered  would  naturally  follow  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  letter.  Did  it?  It  is  the  prevalent  view 
(the  grounds  for  it  are  stated  with  admirable 
conciseness  by  Holtzmann,  EinL*  p.  255)  that 
2  Co  2s'11  (=79-12)  records  the  sequel.  "Stung  by  St. 
Paul's  summons,  the  Corinthians,  by  a  majority 
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(2s),  inflict  a  punishment  which  St.  Paul  pronounces 
sufficient,  and,  lest  the  pain  of  it  should  drive  the 
offender  to  desperation,  advises  the  Corinthians 
to  relax.  The  punishment  had  been  inflicted  in 
the  presence  and  at  the  summons  (715)  of  Titus, 
who  reported  the  contrition,  zeal,  and  loyalty 
wrought  by  the  letter  he  had  borne.  This  letter 
would  accordingly  be  1  Co,  unless  we  should  have, 
on  further  consideration,  to  infer  that  the  in- 
attention or  disaffection  with  which  that  letter 
had  been  received,  or  some  other  cause,  had 
necessitated  the  dispatch  by  the  hand  of  Titus 
of  a  sharper  summons  (see  below,  g}. 

\d]  But  a  closer  examination  of  th  •     , 

are  considering  makes  it  doubtful 
really  relate   to   the    offender  of  1  Co  51.      The 
object  in  view,  in  St.   Paul's  treatment  of  the 
case  now  in  question,  had   bee      '  »  the 

loyalty  of  the  Corinthians  to  •  .  %.  29). 
To  have  persisted  in  withholding  pardon  would 
have  been  to  give  Satan  an  advantage  over  them 
all,  St.  Paul  included ;  i.e.  to  have  intensified  the 
very  evil  St.  Paul  was  combating.  Moreover,  St. 
Paul  is  specially  careful  to  depreciate  the  grief 
inflicted  upon  himself  (25),  which  ' . '  v  ggests 
that  the  ddtKydets  of  712  is  also  ?••-••  •  '  <•'  'i.  than 
himself.  The  oi5%  &GKEV  rod  dSw/ja-avTos  of  the  latter 
verse  contradicts  the  lv&  of  1  Co  55b  even  more 
sharply  than  the  notion  of  a  personal  wrong ,  the 
prominent  thought  in  2  Co  2.  7,  contrasts  with 
that  of  a  sin  against  God,  such  as  the  iropvda.  of 

I  Co  5.   ^  There  are,  then,  weighty  grounds   for 
i^iim'T.'?11      f-om  these  verses  any  reference  to 

'••'  :  "'v :-  offender  (who  may  none  the  less 

be  glanced  at  among  the  Trpo^apr^res  of  1221 132), 
and  for  referring  them  to  some  other  individual. 
Here,  again,  it  is  a  question  of  probability ;  but  the 
view  adopted  by  very  many  scholars,*  that  the 
offender  of  2  Co  2.  7  is  ii  pL'-o-j.'i1  opponent  of 
St.  Paul,  who  has  grossly  ^..M«  ci».,  him,  and  has 
*• 7    •"--•     ••'•*•        U'lin'iiinjn'u'lovjr  yof 

II  •         •••,.'.        ueeomrueiiu.it.  On  this 
view,  which  is  as  old  as  Tertullian,  de  Pud.  xiii.  ft'., 
this  mission  of  Titus,  and  the  letter  then  carried  by 
him,  mu»t  be  quite  independent  of,  and  subse- 
quent to,  1  Co.     The  ayvots  of  2  Co  7n  then  har- 
monizes iu  sense  with  II2. 

(e)  Thp  <r%/(TAcara  of  1  Co  1-4  have  undergone 
a  change  of  aspect  in  2  Co.  Of  the  watchwords 
Paul,  Apollos,  Cephas,  we  hear  no  more.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  name  of  Christ,  In  the  section 
10-1310  a  distinct  g1  ••  ••  < r  <•• ;  •  •  '  •  are  in  view 
who  arrogate  the  -!i  .  ••  •!»:;'  \,  .0  efrcu  (107). 
The  final  consideration  of  this  movement  must 
be  deferred  (see  below,  §  7).  For  our  present  pur- 
pose it  is  enough  to  dwell  on  the  marked  change 
of  situation.  In  1  Co  indeed  we  trace  the  ten- 
dency to  arraign  (dvaKptvew,  4lff*)  the  apostle,  and 
to  question  his  apostolic  rank  (9lff*)  But  it  is 
disposed  o-"1ii:  r\  «vi  I  quietly ;  it  is  not  as  in  2  Co 
the  subjec1  o"  11  !<•• r  and  passionate  indictment. 
The  first  k!  7;  jri-i  last  (10-1310)  sections  of  the 
Epistle  present  somewhat  different  aspects  of  the 
Lase.  In  the  former,  we  have  references  to  Hhe 
many  who  traffic  in  the  word  of  God J  (217  j  of. 
4a) ;  to  *  certain,  who  need  letters  of  introduction ' 
to  the  Corinthians  (31) ;  to  imputation^  u<;,'iin<l  the 
apostle  of  fleshly  motives,  of  duplicity  (I1*' Ll  4J  6s). 
These  imputations  proceed,  it  would  seem,  from 
#7ri<rrot,  men  blinded  by  worldliness  to  the  light 
of  the  gospel  (44),  who  yet,  as  we  infer  from  5153 
lay  great  stress  on  having  known  Christ  after  the 
flesh.  The  last  two  points  throw  light  on  the 

*  It  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Llewelyn  Davies  In  Smith's  DB,  s  i 
PAUL.  It  had  been  maintained  by  Bleek,  Crcdner,  Olshausen, 
M"(t.-dtr.  En  aid,  and  is  al-»o  adopted  by  Hilgenfcld,  AYeiz- 
b  .0  ^r,  ,!  j'vl'er,  (Jodor,  etc  Krenkel  and  Clemen  suppose  that 
tiio  -'aink  r  -was  uirecily  a  rrod,  not  at  St.  Paul,  but  at  a  fellow- 
worker.  See  Schmiedel,  Exc.  on  2  Co  2H. 


purpose  of  such  passages  as  I19  214'17,  above  all 
30-18514-21.  The  Judaizing  tendencies  faintly  trace- 
able in  1  Co  have  assumed  a  doctrinal  character. 
Still,  the  polemic  of  these  chapters  is  not  direct  | 
St.  Paul  assumes  that  his  readers  are  with  Mm  ; 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  (el  TIS  &  X/M<rr$,  con- 
trast 135' 6)  '  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  new 
things  have  come.'  We  seem  to  hear  *not  the 
*!  •  .  '  :"  '»r'  •  'tning  so  much  as  the  rumblings 
,•  •  •  n.'  But  when  we  turn  to  the 

t»  :<  •  (10-1310)  the  brightness  and 

coniiueiice  01  lone  is  gone.  The  features  of  the 
opposition  of  1-7  are  still  there.  St.  Paul  is 
charged  with  fleshly  motives  (102),  with  lording 
it  over  the  Church  (108  1310;  cf.  I24),  with  deceit 
(II81).  His  opponents  still  come  armed  with 
letters  of  introduction  (1012-18),  they  are — not  now 
but  —  ministers  of  Satan,  false  apostles 


of  the  opponents  of  1-7  are  here,  but  they  are 
heightened,  and  the  polemi  *  •  i-  '  them  is  more 
paintully  intense.  Their  ;  ,  .,"-  against  St. 
Paul,  too,  are  more  direct  and  audacious, — em- 
bezzlement (1216-18),  bullying  by  letters  (109ff«)  in 
contrast  with  weakness  when  face  to  face,  reck- 
less folly  (II16),  are  imputed  to  him;  if  he  refuses 
direct  sustentation,  it  is  because  he  knows  he  has 
no  right  to  it,  being  no  true  apostle  (II5  1211*18). 
But,  worse  than  all,  St.  Paul  is  conscious  that  his 
readers  are  not  with  hirr,  :''•"•'•  .  "J^  is  under- 
mined. Their  obedience  .  r1  !  '  .  "  "e  look  at 
the  outside  of  things 3  (10s- 7).  They  are  in  imminent 
peril  of  being  corrupted,  in  fact  they  tolerate  an- 
other gospel, — yes,  gladly  tolerate  the  yoke  of  *  the 
fools' who  are  (yi«niii,i/iii'.  o^.i  -'Inn  (ll1"4»M*a()); 
r  • ;.  ;.  <  •  '  the  im.iiiou.*  <>k<>i-tui  ,  u.'iput  upon  St. 
'  .  •  •  ,uct,  are  prepared  to  doubt  his  love  for 
them  (II7-11;  cf.  IS16-15").  They  are  wavering  in 
faith,  Christ  can  hardly  be  in  them ;  St.  Paul  dreads 
to  think  of  the  impenitent  state  in  which  he  will 
find  them,  dreads  the  humiliation  which  awaits 
him  at  Corinth,  dreads  the  unsparing  severity  he 
will  have  to  exercise  (1219-1310), — his  last  hope  is 
that  the  letter  may  p^ave  the  way  to  better  things. 
Note  that  St.  Paul  is  addressing  the  community 
as  a  whole  throughout,  not  the  Judaizing  TW&,  not 
a  minority  still  under  tVc'r  i •:";••  ••;(.!*  this  the 
chapters  give  no  hint.  C.ri  :!•»  -.<  .  ;!•>•!  still  be 
that  of  1-7,  or  even  that  of  8.  9?  There  is  so^ie 

.  /    prima  facie,  in  the  severance  of  10- 

io~"  iioin '  wie  rest  of  the  Epistle.  But  in  any 
case  the  situation  in  these  chapters  is  a  new  one 
as  compared  with  that  in  1  Co;  and  from  its 
nature  can  hardly  have  been  revealed  to  St. 
Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Titus  in  Macedonia,  for 
he  brought  news  of  quite  a  different  kind  (713). 

(f)  St.  Paul  entertained,  at  different  times,  two 
distinct  plans  of  travel.  The  simpler  of  the  two 
is  that  announced  in  1  Co  16s,  and  carried  out 
Ac  201,  viz.  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  and  thence 
to  Corinth.  But  from  2  Co  I15*16  we  learn  that 
he  had  at  one  time  entertained,  but  (v.88  in  order 
to  spare  the  Corinthians)  had  abandoned,  the  more 
complicated  plan  of  proceeding  direct  from  Asia 
to  Corinth,  thence  to  Macedonia,  and  thence  to 
Corinth  again.  This  plan  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Corinthians,  at  least  in  the  form  of  a  promise 
of  a  prompt  visit.  This  is  not  satisfied  by  1  Co  41S ; 
for  if  so,  the  withdrawal  would  be  announced  in 
1  Co  165t  6,  a  passage  totally  out  of  correspondence 
(v.18)  with  the  situation  piesupposed  in  2  Co  I23. 
Moreover,  in  defending  his  change  of  plan  (2  Co 
1x5-23^  gk  paui  wouid  n0t  have  failed  to  appeal  to 
the  clear  statement  of  his  intentions  in  1  Co  165. 
The  inference  seems  irresistible  that  the  change 
of  plan  was*  subsequent  to  1  Co,  and  that  the 
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Complicated  Plan  was  formed  in  consequence  of 
son" 'I'.iri':  that  had  transpired  after  1  Co  was 
<li*i«v  •  !•..'«!.  and  that  further  events  caused  St. 
Paul  to  fall  back  upon  the  original  Simple  Plan. 

(g)  We  have  now  to  take  note  of  St.  PauPs 
references  to  letters  written  by  himself  to  Corinth. 
That  there  were  three  such  is  certain,  viz.  the  two 
canonical  letters,  and  the  'pie-canonical7  or  lost 
letter  referred  to  in  1  Co  59,  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  Complicated  Plan  of  travel  was  com- 
municated to  the  Corinthians  after  1  Co  j  whether 
this  was  "by  letter  or  not,  depends  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  2  Co  I12"14.  At  any  rate  the  promise 
of  a  \\\  \  1 1,  .  :-i  v  <\ •>£*.«  -»  In  the  confidence  (ireTroi- 
BTJO-U  \  i>.  .  j.j  ;•;/!«  !."iiof  between  the  apostle  and 
the  (  ()•  \'\-  -\  <\  •:" .  '<*»!  i  .'i<  |  romised  visit  was  looked 
forward  to  as  a  'joyj(%apc£).  ^  •'  ":  •  ""•  '  '  :l!  ' 
to  upset  this  confidence,  and  to  demand  that  tne 
visit,  if  paid,  should  be  one  of  stern  judgment. 
St.  Paul  decided  'to  spare'  them,  and  not  to 
return  to  them  in  sorrow  (21).  And  this  he  had 
stated  in  a  letter  (2s- 4),  written  in  affliction  and 
distress  of  heart  and  many  tears, — a  letter  calcu- 
lated to  cause  pain,  and  one  which  he  for  a  time 
regretted  having  written  (78ff>)>  but  which,  aided 
by  the  presence  of  Titus  (supra,  c,  d),  produced  a 
happy  revolution  in  the  temper  of  the  Corinthians. 
Two  questions  arise — (1)  Did  the  letter  announce 
the  abandonment  of  the  Complicated  Plan,  or  did 
the  latter  merely  follow  tacitly  by  way  of  post- 
ponement? This  depends  on  the  sense  of  roOro 
0,1)7-6  (23),  which  may  merely  mean  'for  this  very 
cause'  (cf.  2  P  1s ;  Winer,  III.  §  xxlfin.).  ^  (2)  Can 
this  letter  be  our  1  Co  ?  Certainly  not,  if,  as  we 
have  argued,  it  arose  out  of  a  situation  subsequent 
to  that  of  1  Co.  But,  quite  independently  of  this, 

1  Co  is  hardly  a  letter  which  St.  Paul  could  even 
IOIP  ,  o1  iu  :ly  have  repented  writing.    Stern  passages 
it   <u'i  ,',  i-,  "but  they  are  relieved   by  frequent 
encouragement,  calm  discussion,  quiet  practical 
advice ;  its  emotional  tension  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  2  Co  10-13,  or  even  1-7 ;  it 
does  not   correspond   to  the   description  2  Co  24 
(see  Waite,  p.  383).    This  is  a  vital  point,  but  it 
seems  hardly  doubtful.    The  one  strong  counter- 
argument, the  supposed  identity  of  reference  in 

2  Co  24ff-  and  1  Co  5lff>,  has  already  been  examined 
(d}>  and  found  to  be  of  very  dubious  validity. 

We  must  therefore  insert  a  stern  and  highly 
painful  letter  between  1  and  2  Coj  and  if  2  Co 
113-16  refeis  to  a  letter  at  all,  it  is  certainly  not  to 
1  Co,  and  still  less  to  the  painful  letter  just  men- 
tioned. St.  Paul  then,  who  in  any  case  wrote 
not  fewer  than  three^  can  be  fairly  proved  to  have 
written  Jour,  and  PI  ,  *  •*.  ••  o1  ;s  "\  ^r  (  written 
five  letters  to  the  ('«•  iil'.i1  «.  ••  i  iin  our  two 
canonical  Epistles  \\  (  •»  -,  /;,'•••  p.  66 ; 
and  see  below,  §  8). 

(h)  Lastly,  we  consider  the  references  to  Ms 
visits  to  Corinth.  First  of  all,  in  2  Co  1214  131 
he  says,  ISod  rplrov  TOVTQ  erofyuws  &%&  4\6eiv  irpbs  tyacts 
.  .  .  rpirov  rovro  Ipxojucu  irpbs  bfias.  Taken  by 
themselves,  these  words  would  be  held  by  any- 
one to  establish  two  previous  visits.  And  the  more 
natural  interpretation  of  21  I/T/XPU  .  .  .  rb  ^  ird\iv 
&  Atf7T#  irpbs  tiftas  £\9eiv,  connects  ir&Kiv  with  &  Xtfin? 
rather  than  with  €kfalv.  If  so,  a  previous  visit 
&  XtfTTfl  is  implied;  the  attempt  to  explain  this 
by  1  Co  21  £X0&v  irpfo  fywts,  is  unworthy  of  serious 
discussion.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  assume 
provisionally  that,  when  the  painful  letter  was 
written,  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice,  and 
the  second  time  &  \fary.  Only  if  this  assumption 
proves  so  improbable  as  to  outweigh  the  more 
obvious  sense  of  the  passages  just  quoted,  shall 
we  be  justified  in  throwing  into  the  scale  against 
them  tlie  de^pa  x^P^  °f  I15*  ^ne  ^s  Trap&p-  rt>  deti- 
r€pov  of  132.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  assumption  J 


of  a  visit  &  X^TTT?  does  encounter  hopeless  obstacles, 
whether  we  seek  to  place  it  before  or  after  1  Co. 

Let  us  consider  the  latter  possibility  first.  St.  Paul  abandoned 
his  direct  visit  (%  e  the  Complicated  Plan)  '  m  order  to  spare ' 
the  Corinthians  This  excludes  at  once  from  consideration  the 
period  between  the  painful  letter  and  2  Co.  Let  us  suppose 
then  that  St  Paul,  on  receiving  trom  Corinth  unfavourable  news 
(probably  connected  with  the  offender  of  25  712),  after  he  had 

*  j  '*  i  «  r  -1  •>  "-  ^  -  --i  person.  If  so,  St.  Paul, 

j  •  •  .  to  Ephesus  (still  w  MX*) ; 

receives  better  news ;  annou  •  -  ;  i .  ••  'nmediate  visit  (i.e. 
the  Complicated  Plan)  '«>•  -  ,  •  v  *,-»  another  estrange- 
ment, o  "  •  with  the  offender  of  25  712,  breaks  out ; 
St.  Pa  -  s  .  ••  EV  Xwrij,  and  this  time  with  more  per- 
manent success,  which  he  at'  last  learns  from  Titus  in  Mace- 
donia. The  improbability  of  this  duplication  of  events  condemns 
the  entire  hypothesis,  and  drives  us  back  on  the  other  alterna- 
tive, that  St.  Paul's  visit  h  Mmi  must  have  preceded  1  Co.  But 
here  we  are  encountered  by  the  total  ignorance  of  such  a  visit 
which  i  T,">  '  '  -rays.  Not  only  is  there  'not  a  single 
trace'  .  .  OK  •-,  •  •  pp.  277,  300) ;  we  are  compelled  to  asic, 
and  ask  m  vain,  to  what,  on  ',  '  was  the  Xwsrr  due  7 
Not  to  the  <r^/<r/o«T«,  of  whic  /  only  from  Chloe's 
people.  Not  to  the  vopysi»  nor  to  the  disorders  in  their  { assem- 
,'•.","  uch  he  knew  only  by  report  (51  II38).  Not 

,  ,  _-  -•  - 1  Co  6)  nor  to  the  denial  of  the  Resurrec- 

tion, ot  both  ot  winch  l\  -\  "  -  v  i7i  indignant  surprise.  If 
the  distressing  second  •  ;"  •  \  lOo,  the  Xyjnj  which 
occasioned  it  was  dead  and  buried  when  1  Co  was  written,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  in 
1  Co,  and  St  Paul's  references  to  it  in  2  Co  are  inexplicable. 

In  fact,  the  main  ground  on  which  Weizsacker,  Clemen,  and 
others  place  it  after  1  Co  is  the  inadmissibihty  of  placing  it 
earlier;  while  Schmiedel  follows  Neander,  Olshausen,  Keuss, 
Y"-1-  "  "  <  •  V  •  r  ,'  "i  »"  •  c  "  era  in  placing  it  eai her, 
"•".-.,  i  •  )  •  :  K-  'M  *r  •  later  breaks  down.  He 
;  i  .  ( .  - 1  ,",  i"  ,i  <  •>•  M  .••  •  *  hypothesis  we  cannot 
expect  to  harmonize  all  <!* ,  M-  >  -"  -,  \  *  -  l»..i  p  •  ^  on- 


tent  with  certainty  whei  [  -  •  < 
questioning  the  finality  of  the  in 
from  2  Co  21  1214  131. 


„        „ 
inferences  drawn  at  first  sight 


Against  the  probability  of  either  of  the  two 
hypotheses  just  discussed,  we  must  weigh  that  of 
the  interpretation  of  those  verses  adopted  by  Paley 
(Home  Paul.},  Baur,  de  Wette,  Kenan,  Hilgenfeld, 
Davidson,  Farrar,  and  others,,  that  by  rplrov  TOVTO 
^pjofj.a.L  St.  Paul  means  c  this  is  the  third  time  I  am 
coming'  (i.e.  meaning  to  come),  while  21  simply 
states  his  resolve  that  his  new  visit  (TrdXty  £\0e«>) 
shall  not  be  &  Xthr>  This  interpretation  is  at 
first  sight  of  inferior  probability  to  the  more 
obvious  sense  of  the  words,  but  it  harmonizes 
well  with  132  (KVm)  and  with  the  otorfr*  of  I23 
(RV  ;  AV  is  against  the  idiom). 

(i)  Summary.  —  Timothy's  visit,  then,  hardly 
enters  into  our  problem;  Titus  visits  Corinth 
three  times,  first  (possibly  as  bearer  of  1  Co)  to 
oiganize  the  \oyia,  the  second  time  to  cope  with 
the  troubles  there,  thirdly  as  bearer  of  2  Co,  and 
to  complete  the  \oyta.  The  troubles  at  Corinth 
were  mainly  due  to  events  subsequent  to  the  situa- 
tion of  1  Co,  and  the  offender  of  2  Co  2.  7  was  more 
probably  an  offender  against  St.  Paul,  connected 
with  the  Judaizing  party,  than  the  incestuous 
person  of  1  Co  5.  The  troubles,  however,  had 
taken  root  and  hold  in  Corinth  to  a  degree  faz 
beyond  what  is  traceable  in  1  Co.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether easy  to  combine  the  situation  presupposed 
in  2  Co  fO-131^  with  that  hi  2  Co  1-9  ;  it  is  quite 

ij  o—  p.ilo  to  identify  it  with  the  situation  of  1  Co. 
KM.!,  thon.  dUpalchod  Titus  to  cope  with  new 
troubles  atCoiniJi,  rlie  nov?  of  which  nad  reached 
him  after  the  dispatch  of  1  Co,  and  had  induced 
him  to  abandon  an  intended  visit  to  Corinth.,  and  to 
write  a  painful  letter  instead.  To  insert  a  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to  Corinth  in  connexion  with  this  crisis  is 
impossible,  while  the  painful  letter,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Sevrfya,  xaP^  are  s<>  closely  bound 
up  with  the  visit  &  Atf7r$?  that  the  three  must  rest  on 
n  ,v/.-M7  •  if  i  ,"v  --.rfact.  If  so,  the  visit  &  Xtfr^  was  a 
.  ,S.t  <,!,-,,(!  ,„  t!f  iwt  one,  actually  paid.  Still  less 
can  we  imd  a  probable  place  for  a  second  visit 
anterior  to  1  Co  and  connected  with  a  painful  crisis 
not  dealt  with  in  that  Epistle.  Accordingly,  as 
bhe  language  of  2  Co  is  susceptible  of  a  different 
though  perhaps  less  prepossessing  explanation,  we 
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remove  the  intermediate  visit  from  the  horizon  of 
either  Epistle. 

5.  (a)  A  too  simple  scheme  impossible. — We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  reconstruct  the  order  of  events 
from  the  evidence.    The  simpler  such  an  order,  the 
fewer  the  events  assumed,  the  better ;  but  we  must} 
not  be  tempted  by  this  consideration  to  force  the 
phenomena  to  combine  where  they  do  not  naturally 
do  so. 

Let  us  begin  by  trying  the  combination  suggested 
in  art.  CORINTH,  which  is  in  substance  that  of 
Bishop  Lightfoot  (Bill.  Essays,  p.  282  ft'.).  The 
order  of  events  suggested  is — 1.  Paul  at  Corinth 
(A.D.  51?).  2  WV  i1  r,  rfnth  (52-53?).  3.  Paul 
at  Ephesus  ,,",>  ,">•»..  ,_,''•  <  Lightfoot  inserts  the 
second  visit  of  Paul  to  Corinth.]  4.  Lost  letter  of 

1  Co  59  ['announcing  the  plan  of  2  Co  I16/  Light- 
foot].       5.    ('Possible,  but  not   proved')  Second 
visit   of    Paul    to   Cor.      6.    Stephanas,   etc.,  to 
Ephesus  (1  Co  1617- 18).    (Letter  of  the  Corinthians. ) 
8.  Dispatch  by  Titus  of  1  Co  ['  with  the  brother, 

2  Co  1218,'  Lightf.] ;  or  9.  Titus  sent  close  after 

1  Co*    10.  Titus  returns  to  Macedonia  (2  Co  76). 
11.  Titus  and  the  brother  (2  Co  1218  or  818?)  sent 
back,  with  2  Co,  to  Corinth. 

The  schemes  of  Waite  (in  Speaker's  Comm.) 
and  of  Weiss  (most  recently  in  di&  Paul.  Brief  e, 
1896,  pp.  9, 10)  are  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  above,  but  Waite  inserts  the 'pain nil  letter 
after  8.  The  arguments  against  the  view  taken 
below  are  best  put  by  Holtzmann,  EM.2  p.  254  f. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  insert  here,  before  6, 
the  arrival  at  Ephesus  of  ol  XX<fy?  (1  Co  I10).  But 
more  important  is  the  need  for  further  links  be- 
tween 8  and  10.  It  seems,  indeed,  needless  to 
distinguish  9  from  8.  But  between  the  mission  of 
Titus  (possibly  as  one  of  the  bearers  of  1  Co)  to 
begin  the  organization  (2  Co  86' 10)  of  the  AoyZa,  and 
his  mission  (v.6)  to  complete  it,  i.e.  the  dispatch  of 

2  Co,  many  events,  as  we  have  seen,  demand  room. 
The  dSk^o,  of  2  Co  25  712,  almost  certainly  j  a  visit 
of  Titus  in  connexion  therewith  (2  Co  77),  quite  cer- 
tainly ;  and  a  letter,  not  corresponding  in  its  char- 
acter (sup.  §  4,  g)  with  1  Co,  probably  carried  by  Titus 
on  the  same  occasion.    Titus,  then,  had  returned  to 
Ephesus  before  that ;  and  since  St.  Paul,  though  he 
eventually  carried  out  the  plan  of  travel  announced 
1  Co  165,  yet  has  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge 
of  fickleness  with  respect  to  his  plans,  we  must 
find  room  for  his  adoption  of  the  plan  of  two 
visits  to  Corinth,  for  the  announcement  of  this, 
and    for   its  abandonment.     If  the  latter  coin- 
cides, as  we  have  shown  to  be  :  ro^sibli .  with  the 
painful  letter,  we  have  to  inser   ilu,  lir-i  change 
of  plan  between  8  and  the  return  of  Titus  to 
Ephesus. 

(b)  JResultant  scheme.— We  therefore  revise  the 
scheme  as  follows:  1-8  (as  above).  9  or  10.  St.  Paul 
determines  to  pay  a  double  visit  to  Corinth  (devrtya, 
Xa/>a,  2  Co  I15).  11.  Painful  news  from  Corinth 
(l-o^iV.y  brought  back  by  Ti'ii^-  diun^o- 11*!-  pl.vi : 
iJic  <*<< .-' ^  %apcfc  given  up,  tii(?  \i-si-juiu  n.ninul 
in  prospect — abandoned  ;  and  12.  A  paintully  severe 
letter  sent.  13.  Titus  at  Corinth  (2  Co  77;15),  with 
happy  results.  14.  Titus  meets  St.  Paul  in  Mace- 
donia ;  and  15.  Returns  to  Corinth  with  2  Co. 

6.  The  above  seems  to  be  the  simplest  scheme 
that  permits  the  insertion  of  all  the  events  implied 
in  2  Co.    (Foi  :i  <•••••     ,  *  ••  i  o£  fl  •  "^wsof  different 
critics,  see  >  •  :"..    ,• '.  -  1  <s  •!<  n:  /'  •/•  '<-Kommentar, 
pp.  xii,  xiii).   It  remains  to  consider  the  interval  of 
time  required  between  the  letters  1  and  2  Co. 

We  have  to  provide  time  for  Titus  making  one  double  journev 
between  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  a  second  journey  to  Corinth,  and 
a  return  journey  as  far  as,  sav,  Philippi  And,  assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  view  taken  aboi  e  (§  4,  V)  as  to  the  connexion 
of  the  first  journev  with  The  toyf*,  we  have  so  to  place  the 
journeys  that,  in  dispatching  Titus  for  the  third  time  (§  5  •  13), 
feul  could  soeak  of  his  first  visit  (§  5 :  8, 9)  as  ha\  ing  taken  place 


'last  year'(ot<ra  argfvmv,  2  Co  86-10  92).  This  latter  condition  is 
elastic ;  it  only  implies  in  strictness  that  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year  had  intervened ;  and  the  interval  between  the  two  letters 
is  so  tar  left  open  within  somewhat  wide  limits.  The  move- 
ments of  Titus,  however,  require  a  considerable  minimum  oi 
time.  AslOowi  *"  *  ~  '  *  "•  m  '  "  v.'  , 

was  on  his  way  tl  i  * 

(8)  by  sea  direct.        •  ->          i 

the  mare  cZattsum  •  .  i  " 

plished  in  three  '  '    »      «'   ;  •.-.•«        » 

449  n. ;  for  full  c,  ,      •  •"•:'.... 

allow  seven.  Titus  may,  but  need  not,  have  returned  (11)  by 
Macedonia.  This  route  would  require,  with  rapid  travelling-, 
about  a  month ;  let  us  allow  six  weeks.  Another  week  will  then 
be  claimed  by  the  second  journey  (12)  to  Corinth,  and  four  weeks, 
let  .  -  •  >  •  ',  VrT  .« -  .'  "  i-  (•  meet  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia 
(14)  '>.  L  •- ""i  .!»«.,  i  »-t  '  '  "  '  «•  'journeys 
ofl  - ,  i-  i  ,,'••,.-,<•  ;  <>  <  •  lefault  of 

any  statement  as  to  their  durs  «         •     .    <        bout  four 

we'eks  m  all  as  a  minimum.  .  16  weeks 

for  the  movements  of  Titus,  allowing  r  in  1'U,  1,    le  :cpc*e 

ButSt  ~>    *  '          "  •   to  1; »  57)  HKI-.  t)>\<>  nnched 

Corinth  b  *     *  (Ac  203-  6)t  and  this  pushes 

back  the' ^ '     '       urnth  of  October.    Now 

the  new  y  •  "  ion  caleV-     '   .  *    / 

Sept.  21,  £     '  '          .  Jews  (1  i  -   ,  iv         I 

within  a  i       '  I  i        •      could  easily  speak  of 

the  first  mission  of  Titus  (8)  as  '  last  year.'  From  1  •  "  ,*  • 
of  Oct ,'  •  "(.s*  M  \  '."  »•>'  *•  -t.Vr  to  deal  liber  „»  ' 

time)  .1  .'  MU  i  •  *  '-ifi  j-  :»'  ^  '  )  the  midsummer  "solstice,  or 
over  three  weeks  after  Pentecost  (May  28).  These  three  weeks 
t1*  -•  rrc  ".to-.r  rt"«^ •>— 1  n*  spare  time.  To  these  we  add  the 
'  •»  i  \  *  -I'  ,  "  -  ',  i '.  the  previous  (1  Co  161°)  dispatch  of 
1  Co  (8) ;  to  th,"-  s  •  \  '  \ . »'  ••  •  i  !« •-  L  a  definite  value,  un- 
less (following  'in-  -,  :.  i ,  j  i!  i  'i  '  Co  5)  we  place  1  Co 
about  the  paschal  season  If  so,  there  is  time  for  Titus  to  rejoin 
St.  Paul  (11)  at  Eph  ,  even  if  he  returned  through  Macedonia ; 
but  there  is  no  strong-  re  -  •«  '  >  -  i-.  '.'  "i  *J  He  did  not  return, 
as  he  probably  went,  by  - .  (."  <j  /•  s  ' ,  a,  c  .  / ) 

There  is  thus  no  impossibility  in  the  view  taken 
by  the  majority  of  critics,  that  2  Co  was  written  in 
the  autumn  of  the  Roman  year,  in  the  spring  of 
which  the  apostle  had  written  1  Co.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  two  Epistles  by  a  longer  interval  is  not, 
indeed,  forbidden  by  their  contents ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  a  place  here  for  an  •  ' "  ' "  .  r 
Illyricum  (Godet,  Clemen),  in  ordt  »  ;  ! . 

1519,  is  not  so  appaieri  as  to  claim  a  voice  in  the 
settlement  of  our  Question.  1  Co  166  is  pi  in\n,fn'  > ; 
evidence  that  St.  Haul's  three  months  ai  foihu'i 
belong  to  the  winter  next  following  that  Epistle ; 
nor  are  his  changes  of  plan  revealed  in  2  Co  such 
as  to  affect  the  broad  outline.  At  the  same  time, 
the  question  as  to  the  interval  between  the  two 
Epistles  must  be  finally  decided,  if  at  all,  Iffy  refer- 
ence to  the  general  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  Epistleb 
(see  on  1  COR.  §  6,  and  art.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  NT) ; 
always  r.vo^i-CMi1^  that  the  two  must,  by  2  Co  810 
92,  1  Co  16U-  (assuming  the  integrity  of  2  Co  1-9, 
see  below,  §  8),  fall  within  two  successive  calendar 
years. 

7.  The  purpose  of  the  Epistle  follows  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin.  The  efiect  of  1  Co  had 
been,  it  would  seem.  j»oo<l  at  first.  Titus  had 
beg^in  actively  the  01  j»«  n  ixr  i  :•  ai  of  the  \oyta  (2  Co  88 
92)  in  a  spirit  to  tho'jvir  y  of  which  the  apostle 
appeal*-  as  a  fact  .  v-^  •  "UP  '"  3  exact  force  of 
2CoL2wisofteno  •  ••<•,<•.,  '/  n\  Clemen).  Titus 
lindiK  ('(led  oncoiirn^cmoiit  (imp€Ku.\tffa}t  and  St.Pyul 
liiid  given  llii^  in  tlic  iorin  of  a  vuim  lecommoiida- 
tion  of  the  Corinthians  (71?),  which  was  fully  justi- 
fied only  after  serious  disappointments.  Mean- 
while, apparently,  St.  Paul  was  incurring  the 
danger  at  Ephesus  described  1s  (cf.  Ko  164[?],  Ac 
IG2-^  [??])  of  which  he  characteristically  first 
informs  the  Corinthians  when  the  worst  of  the 
crisis  at  Corinth  is  over.  St.  Paul  had  formed  the 
plan  of  visiting  Corinth  earlier  than  he  had  intended 
(§  4,/),  when  the  return  of  Titus  with  bad  news 
of  a  quite  unlooked-for  character  convinced  him 
that  such  a  visit  would  be  most  painful  to  both 
sides.  Hence  the  painful  letter,  y.gn  in  dispatched 
by  Titus,  and  the  reversion  to  the  Simple  Plan  01 
1  Co  165.  This  was  before  the  apostle's  departmc 
nom*nj)lic-n-» :  midtli€  '  V 

mg,duiiri£  \\hichM.  P  i    -      •!.  ••••;. 
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and  then  on  to  Macedonia,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
return  of  Titus  to  put  an  end  to  his  suspense,  is 
the  time  of  intense  mental  strain  of  which  our 
Epistle  is  the  outcome.  The  relief  expressed  in 
1-7  finds  its  outlet  along  with  much  of  the  pent-up 
*  "  ,  "  and  self  -vindication  (10-13)  which  had 
Deen  all  tue  while  accumulating  in  i:  ,  ;:;jo-J1..N 
mind.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Kp  -  v,  :  "-, 
turns  upon  the  new  troubles  at  Corinth,  which 
differentiate  our  Epistle  from  1  Co.  These  have 
been  touched  upon  above  (§  4,  e),  but  ^  require  a 
little  further  examination  in  this  connexion. 

The  difference  between  the  new  troubles  at  Corinth  and  those 
connected  •.•••«•  ~  i-  •  •  '  o"  "  r  >  -,  <  <  "  "  -••  e,  not 
of  kind,  'i  i  '  '  '  «  •'  :  -  '  '  -prob- 

ably due  -o  •    c  "•--.  ••/  <        -     '  .'-•         '  J         •-'    )  o-  iresh 
agitators  (10^  JLL*)  on  the  scene.    Can  we  identity  them  with 
any  closeness?    The  'irepev  tuayyiJuov  of  II4  links  them  on  to  the 
agitators  of  Gal  16.    At  Corinth,  this  is  rather  in  prospect  than 
,""     •        •"    "  ,  "nit  II22  shows  that  we  have  to  do  with 
>    ,s  birth      Were  they  personal  disciples  of 

-  ,.  .  )12),  This  is  matter  for  conjecture  rather 
than  proof.  The  original  Twelve  seern  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
twice-recurring1  phrase  £T«/>X/«V  aroVroAw  (II5  1211);  but  to 
suppose  that  any  of  the  Twelve  were  personally  concerned  is  out 
of  the  question,  St.  Paul  would  not  in  that^case  have  stigma- 
tized them  as  ^iv^ct^einrro^.ot,  etc.  y""*''0^  "  •'•  ""  1"1''  J~~  ~'~ 


claim  to  represent  the  Twelve,  to 


. 
In  this  connexion,  the  Letters  of  Intro- 


,"..;<  r  -   i  'these  letters.  These  claims  would  have 

lost  all  their  danger  and  M  -  :•  '•  •  the  letters  come  from 
some  well-known  name1-  I  i  i  '  Oitators  used  letters  of 
merely  personal  commendat  0*1  "or  n  •  >  -  •*  beyond  the  scope 
,e  -t.\*.iL  ,.,  .•-  -»  -  -  -  -  Cls,,;,,  ,  (,,  t  j,  >s  AC  151.%  At  any 
-  .  i  -  ,  j  •  •  connexion  between  the  agitators 

,      .  ,  'i  *      <  .    •  >nformity  to  his  side  of  the  Jeru* 

a't-'a^ic'i-ci  u-  '  ,  \  1  1  -*'  ""i  1  1  !'<,'-/'  x'<'~  ~"  " 
A-f  •>'>',.-.  )  «.  .  ,««  •  •  >.  •')•  •!  "  .-  T.T  •  :••  *r< 

,.jj  -i.-  •  i  H,,  •  !*•  u  '"  i  »  i  n  '<•  •"•»•.  :  .-  s  ;,  •<  • 
wrui  tne  older  apohtiea.  Cnapiers  ».  9  unereiore  stand  in.  a 
close  relation  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  Epistle.  The  first 
seven  chapters,  with  their  suggestive  passages  on  the  relation 
of  the  Law  :  j  f1  «"!••-  "  '  r  profound  glances  into  the 
doctrine  of  Ho  I  :i.  «•  '  "  ')  :u!  up  to  the  same  principal 
purpose  (vup.  $  <X  v.  1  •  •  i  ,  •  <.  «/•./*;  'I»5<r«fo  of  II4  (cf.  5*2  ii») 
refers  to  a  lower  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  cannot  be  re- 
"i  (Vhloffi'tr  •!  :  T~  •  "  '1  ."  question  of  Christology 
1-  :^-.i  «•  4i!  i  -  •  •  *  -  i.  I  .*  -j  of  Faith  and  Works; 
but  this  fundamental  issue  is  felt  rather  than  perceived  in  the 
NT  as  a  rule.  At  any  rate  it  was  necessary  to  throw  aside  all 
thoughts  of  compromise,  and  to  endeavour  to  stamp  out  from 
Corinth  a  movement  which  bade  fair  to  result  in  complete 
apostasy  (-!•*)  Hence  the  peculiar  transition  in  the  Epistle 
-•  *i  f  .  V  •  -  n  c  i  ••"•-  *  *•  Nn  •  ,  ;  ,  •  »  -M.  .-  (10-13),  the 
,  •  »  '  i  ,  ;<»-  M  '  c:.  I  T  »•  •  J  'i  'I  •  >  -r-1  '  te  appeal  to 
•_-  •  -"'  •,  «.n  '."(  .  i  "•  i:  'Aj-)3  •«.  >j  .1  olo  A  or  tendencies 
at  work  among  tiie  Conntbjans. 

8.  We  must  now,  accordingly,  endeavour  to  reach 
a  result  with  regard  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Epistle. 
We  have  seen  that  the  canonical  Epp.  to  the  Cor- 
inthians are  the  remains  of  a  correspondence  which 
comprised  other  letters  now  lost  (§  4,  g),  and  that 
possibly  not  fewer  than  three  lost  letters  were  ad- 
dressed by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  _  The  tempta- 
tion to  rediscover  all  or  part  of  these  in  our  extant 
letters,  coupled  with  undeniable  difficulties  in  their 
sequence  of  ideas  (cf.  §  4,  e),  lin-,  nn  In  rally  been 
strong.  Clemen  (whose  Etn/M'tii'Mwt  dor  Paul. 
Brief  e>  1894,  contains  the  most  sc.Tieliinjrand  aoule 
of  recent  essays  in  this  direction)  lia#  rcdivuled 
our  Epistles  into  five  (see  1  CORINTHIANS,  §  6), 
thus  providing  wholly  or  in  pai  (  for  eaoli  lot  f  cr  of  St. 
Piml  to  Llie  Corini  In«m*  of  which  jve  have  any  trace 
whatever.  As  ti  fleet  ing  1  Co,  his  result  consists 
merely  in  t  lie  relocation  to  the  lost  letter  of  1  Co 
59  of  certain  passages  in  chs.  3.  7.  9.  14,  where  the 
connexion  is  difficult,  and  of  the  whole  of  15  (except 
the  rejected  v.36).  We  venture  to  think  that  a  little 
more  patience,  orevcgetical  ponoli  ation,  ruijrht  7jave 
very  greatly  reduced  the  compa%  of  those  fiag- 
ments.  But  with  regard  to  2  Co  the  difficulties  are 
more  serious.  They  Fall  into  three  main  heads  — 
(1)  The  interjected  warning  (see  below,  §Q9A2,bp) 
6M-71.  The  direct  continuity  of  613  72  is  too  obvious 
to  be  mistaken;  the  interjected  appeal  simply 


breaks  the  connexion.  Accordingly  Clemen,  fol- 
lowing JTi1;:ri>folu  and  others,  refers  it  to  the  lost 
letter  ot  1  Co  5*,  while  many  other  critics  (see 
Heinriei,  Das  zweite  SS.  u.s.w.  pp.  329-334)  agree 
that  it  is  out  of  place  here.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  if  this  is  the  case,  the  insertion  was  made  at 
a  date  prior  to  the  first  circulation  of  the  Epistle, 
for  textual  tradition  of  any  kind  is  totally  silent  as 
to  it.  Whether  this  objection  is  fatal  in  limine 
will  be  considered  at  the  close  of  this  section.  Waiv- 
ing it  for  the  present,  the  question  becomes  one 
(af  of  exegesis,  which  on  the  whole  has  hitherto 
failed  to  find  a  clear  line  of  connexion  with  the 
context  before  or  after  ;  and  (b)  of  the  general 
analogy  of  St.  Paul's  style,  and  of  this  Epistle 
especially.  True,  *  there  is  no  literary  work  in 
which  the  cross-currents  are  so  violent  and  so 
frequent'  ;  but  there  is  no  other  *  cross-current'  in 
the  Epistle  which  cuts  with  so  clean  an  edge  as 
this.  On  the  whole,  if  we  may  assume  an  inter- 
polation at  all  without  textual  evidence,  this  is 
perhaps  dignus  vindice  nodus.  Whether,  if  out  of 
place  here,  the  section  is  part  of  the  letter  of  1  Co 
59,  is  not  so  clear  j  the  injunction  of  614  does  not  fit 
so  exactly  with  1  Co  510  as  to  preclude  all  doubt.  To 
reject'1  :.  '•  •'  un-Pauline  (Holsten,  etc.)  is 
quite  s  «  '  '  v  .  i^<  <  the  discussions  of  Whitelaw, 
Chase,  and  Sanday  in  Class,  fieview,  1890,  pp.  12, 
150,  248,  317,  359  j  Schmiedel's  Exc.  in  loc.;  Clemen, 


. 

(2)  Chapters  8  and  9.—  All  allow  chapter  8  to 
remain   part   of   our    (the  *  Fifth')  Epistle,  but 
chapter  9  is  thrown  back  to  the  (  Third.*     This 
divorce,  in  which  Clemen  follows  Sender  and  a 
long  series  of  later  critics,  is  mainly  on  grounds 
which  are  more  suitable  for  discussion  in  a  com- 
mentary (see  Waite  in  loc.).    That  chs.  8  and  9, 
especially  in  view  of  91  (ydp),  are  impossible  in  one 
and  the  same  letter,  is  an  assumption  founded, 
surely,  upon  a  somewhat  narrow  view  of  St.  Paul's 

(3)  The  great  invective,  or  *  Vierkapitelbrief.'  — 
The  main  grounds  for  relegating  this  to  a  different 
Epistle  are  given  above  (§  4,  e).    If  they  have  any 
validity  they  make  for  its  identification  with  the 
'Fourth'  or  Painful  Letter  (§  4,  g).     This  is  the 
view  of  Hausrath  (Vierkapitelbrief,  1870)  and  of 
Schmiedel  (in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  and  in  Hand- 
Kommentar).    The  arguments  are  not  easy  to  meet 
directly  —  they  are  not  indeed  conclusive  ;  we  know 
less  or   the    circumstances    than  did    St.   Paul's 
readers  (cf.  Jiilicher,  Einleit,  §  7;  Weizsacker, 
Apost.  Zeitalter,  314-316).    The  difficulty  is  that 
in  1-9  the  Corinthians  are  reconciled,  whereas  in 
10-13  they  are  still  in  a  state  of  hostility,  or  at 
best  of   dubious  fidelity.     That  the  apostle  is 
aJJroe4-njr  a  section  only  of  the  Corinthians  is 
against  all  the  evidence.      That  after  the  good 
news  brought  by  Titus,  some  worse  news  again 
arrived  to  change  the  apostle's  tone,  is  unproved 
and  improbable.    The  opening  of  chapter  10,  &Ms 
d£  e?7<j  TlaOXos,  is  of  importance  as  bearing  on  the 
question.     Assuming  that  the  words  mark,  not 
the  beginning  of  an  jnmjM'lii'ctl  document,  but 
the  opening  of  a  new  -<ci-<n  in  the  letter,  they 
indicate  some  change  of  treatment.    Possibly,  St. 
Paul  may  have  sent  Timothy  (I1)  away  and  begun 
to  write,  either  by  his  own  hand  or  by  a  confidential 
amanuensis,  words  that  had  been  maturing  in  his 
mind  (§  7)  in  the  period  of  suspense  before  t>^e 
arrival  of  Titus,  and  which  not  even  the  gc<od 
news  brought  by  Titus  could  persuade  him  to  leave 
unwritten.    Lf  this  view  be  correct,  we  can,  with 
Weizsacker  and  others,  regard  these  chapters  as^the 
final  assault,  prepared  for  in  the  whole  pievious 
course  of  the  letter,  which  is  decisively  to  secure 
for  the  apostle  the  allegiance  of  the  Corinthians, 
and  to  drive  the  interlopers  (II4),  who  had  trained 
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a  partial  hold  over  them,  headlong  from  the  field. 
The  Corinthians  are  already  won  *in  part'  (I14), 
but  a  leaven  of  disloyalty  exists  among  them,  and 
the  success  reported  by  Titus  must  be  followed  up 
to  be  lasting,  and  the  disloyal  leaven  oflpclua^y 
stainped  out.  Add  to  this  that  the  I(ionLificJiLi):i 
of  these  chapters  with  the  Painful  Letter  (§  4,  g) 
would  seem  to  demand  that  they  should  refer  to 
the  (ex  hypothesi)  still  unsettled  case  of  the  Offender 
(chs.  2.  7),  But  no  such  reference  can  be  traced  ; 
*  !  •  "  for  separating  10-13  from  the  rest  of 

•  i  ins  loses  a  very  strong  positive  factor. 
On  the  whole,  *\*   f         .    "   "•.'    .    *  evidence,  we 
may  say  that  1:-    !•;   ,     ••     x  .  ,      >'i    3  not  proved; 
but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  disproved.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  must 
depend  on  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  entire 
lack  of  external  evidence.    Can  we  suppose  that 
interpolations  so  serious  as  to  amount  (if  we  accept 
all  the  three  hypotheses  discussed  above)  to  the 
formation  of  an  entire  Epistle  out  of  heteiogeneous 
fragments  —  or  even  the  interpolation  of  any  one 
of  the  passages  in  question  —  can  have  taken  place 
without  leaving  so  much  as  a  ripple  upon  the 
stream  of  textual  tradition  ?   Certainly^  there  exist 

*  primitive  corruptions  '  of  the  NT  text,  i.e.  changes 
which  occurred  so  early  that  the  original  text  has  left 
no  documentary  traces  of  itself.  But  these  are  small 
in  number  and  in  scale.     'We  cannot  too  strongly 
express  our  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  undetected 
interpolations   of   any   moment*    (Westcott  and 
Hort).     The  strongest   internal   evidence  might 
conceivably  modify  this  in  an  exceptional  case; 
only  our  witnesses  to  the  text  push  its  history  back 
BO  very  early  as  to  leave  very  scanty  room  for  the 
occurrence  of  such  interpolations.    But  the  literary 
relations  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  furnish  an  analogy 
which  warns  us  against  too  summary  a  rejection 
of  any  such  li\  jiollic-i-  in  this  case.    Tlio  (r.o-j  KM 
is  whether  the"  Second  Epistle  to  the  Coimi'piiM- 
passed  into  general  circulation  as  soon  as  the  first. 
The  latter,  formally  appealed  to  within  forty  years 
of  its  origin,  was  circulated  too  early  to  permit  us 
to  assume  in'rpo1!  '"<-  \    in  it  on  any  large  scale 
unreflected  in  the  textual  tradition.    J3ut  Clement 
appears  to  know  nothing  of  2  Co,  and  its  com- 
paratively!, '  ••  i!  ;  p  r  •  f  "irr  i"  the  stream  of  attesta- 
tion (see  above,  §  1)  ia  perhaps  compatible  with 
some  process  of  editing  on  the  part  of  the  Cor- 
inthian Church  before  it  was  copied  for  public 
reading  and  imparted  to  other  Churches.     This 
would  oe  easier  to  suppose,  if  the  autographs  were 
written  on  leaves  or  tablets  rather  than  on  rolls. 
(See  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Palaeo- 
graphy, pp.  20  ff.,  54-61.)     We  do  not  therefore 
regard  the  absence  of  textual    evidence  in  this 
particular  case  as  absolutely  fatal^  in  limine  to  the 
hypotheses  we  have  been  considering  ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  to  v.  vijrli  lu  s  *  !  !>  against  them  ;  and  we 
believe  that  u  pi    .11    MI  id  circumspect  exegesis 
will  gradually  <Vi--'>ho  ilio   arguments,   at   first 
sight  very  templing,  for  the  segregation  of  chs. 
10-13,  and  even  perhaps  of  B1*-?1. 

9.  ConlW*  <,f  tnr  AVitWfr.—  The  nuiurp  of  the  Lector  (?§  3,  7) 
nuikc.  .[  rnr  '<  -  read  Ivditii  1>V  iniowclMi  JirUd  wet  :orn  than 
the  (•*•»  1  s>  -  *'  Ihe  order  of  il<f»s  is  rnruoi"il  nil  :>.<r  than 
lo«n.'..l  ,  a  *•  •  >  ix-t  ie  not  IRKOH  up,  (1«  u1'  u"K  an-1  d.sito*'  cl  of, 
ViiJiiii'MHm*  «»train  Inaplcc-o  of  h»pi.s«-  <>md  mu'-'c  occurs  n.o*t 
l«  u  i'ii  /o  o.  crowding-  hurinoiiits,  and  re-rirs  i  #i,n  >nd  auain. 
TMIS  -  c-T'Wiallv  the  cat-o  in  <•!:«•  10-18  Jl  IT.  «  t  \i  "  '>roan  linos 
" 
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of  d.Msion  may  "be  reoogni/cil,  and  we  snail  exhibit  these,  with- 
out  panning1  the  analysis  into  its  subtler  subdivisions. 
A.  ASBWIER  TO  THE  WELCOME  TIDINGS  OF  TITUS  (1-7). 

1.  Epistolary  Introduction  (li-H) 

2.  REVIEW  OP   RECK^T   RELATIONS  WITH    TUB   CORINTHIANS 

a_i6 

(with  regard  to  hfc  promiaed-j 

M  Regard  to  the  caae  of  t 
V    the  Offender  J 

(6)  The  great  Digression  (2i*-74). 
«.  Apbstleship  (214-610) 
VOL.  I.  —  32 


.  The  office  of  an  apostle 
[St.?  •,'-*  "•-  i-'    - 
The1,/    •  ',  ^  -    !'.  .-  *  > 
Self  -vindication  completed  (41-6) 
.  ""     -   ""  •:•"  =  •»*  an  apostle  (47- 

,      i    -e  work  of  an  apostle  (47- 
"In  relation  to  the  HOPE  OP  RESURRECTION 
"      " 


'•».*."*'  r 


An] 
" 


. 
"ihicrjrc.cci  appeal  against  heathen-*  di  .ixr.Kcts 

O'--"1)  J 

(c)  The  reconciliation  completed  (76-18)* 
M.  Arrival  of  Titus  (7*  6). 
j8.  TheO™     '          i      .  PcVuiT-oUrrCf-MJu 
y.  The,  •;    >       ,.--(•>    ). 
B.  THE  OOLLBCTION      »    "•  Q  "™=  <*  9). 
(a,)  The  example  *•     '-'.i;!      '-i  •) 
(&)  The  ex       '      "  C1  •"  '   •    "  Tie  new  mission  ol  Titos  and 

the  ; 

(c)  Exhort  "  '  .    .     '  *• 

O.  THE  GREAT  INVECTIVE  (10*-13i°). 

1.  St.  P,  t'.n  '/  7  «  o/,   »i.  i,  v   '  ••i"-".?"  0- 
(a)  **     -'.  i«»:  "»•  "h  <•  S.   I',-    i  s.s^Ti«i«ir 
?&)  St  JL»J  :   .  M!  I    *  '  :<-ii  o   .    -  i  -,<>'i  ( 
(c)Eep'.    o  «  »i>  •  •  i  «-('ii      /;'i 

<K.    "*"  ' 

/s. 

Tr-  -    ,  ,..-'     "  .;„  -------  ; 

2.  I'-  i,.»^,  .....   '•-"".     *        ^'v  - 
J).  FmAii  SALUTATIONS  AITO  BENEDICTION  (13U-i*). 

10.  IMPOETAKCE  OF  THE  EPISTLE.  —  The  Epistle 
is  far  less  various  in  its  contents  than  1  Co,  and 
throws  <•)•  •»<»  ""i-i'ly  less  direct  light  on  the 
theology  'i  v  .  :',.!i!"  and  on  the  life  of^  the 
apostolic  Church.  All  the  more  important  is  its 
contribution  to  our  personal  knowledge  of  St. 
Paul.  The  most  important  "biopjniphicrJ  material 
is  supplied  in  II28"83.  Some  of  the  details  (v.25)  are 
not  easy  to  fit  into  the  otherwise  known  life  of  the 
apostle;  but  this  is  only  what  one  would  expect 
from  a  genuine  source.  The  notice  of  AEETAS  is 
except  tonally  important  for  chronological  reasons. 
Whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  122  (see  Clemen's 
view,  referred  to  in  1  CORINTHIANS,  §  6)  may  be 
doubted.  The  attempts  to  identify  the  vision  with 
any  point  of  contact  m  Ac  have  been  various  and 
precarious.  The  apostle's  Katxy/jta  (1  ^Co  9^),  of 
taking  no  sustenance  from  the  Corinthians,  is  more 
fully  elucidated  2  Co  II7-18  1213ff-.  Of  a  more 
personal  Mud  are  the  notices  of  the  apostle's 
miracles  1212  ;  of  the  much-debated  <nc6\o\f/  rg  rapid 
(127)  (see  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  p.  183  ff.  ;  Lias,  p. 
xxiv  ;  Ramsay,  Ch.  in  Mom.  Emp.*  pp.  62-66  ;  St. 
Paul1,  p.  941),  and  the  references  to  St.  Paul's 
comparative  inferiority  as  a  speaker  (ll^lO10)  and 
lack  of  commanding  presence  (Plummer  in  DB,  p. 
658*;  Eamsay,  CRE*,  p.  30  f.).  But  the  interest 
of  such  details  is  far  transcended  by  the  Epistle's 
revelation  of  the  writer's  poi^onahty.  To  draw 
out  this  in  detail  is  superfluous;  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  to  this  T".  pi-  lie,  more  than  to  any  other, 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  true  'pectus  Pauli- 
num,*—  our  intimacy  with  the  apostle's  inmost 
self.  From  this  point  of  view  it  takes  its  place 
side  by  side  with  1  Co  as  the  most  pastoral  of  all 
Epistles.  *lVhat  an  admirable  Epi?tlo  i«  the 
second  to  the  Corinthians  I  how  full  of  ai'ection*  1 
he  joys  and  he  is  sorry,  he  grieves  and  he  glories  ; 
never  was  there  suc£  care  of  a  flock  expressed, 
save  in  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  Fold,  who  first 
shed  tears  over  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  blood* 
(George  Herbert;  cf.  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  pp. 
44,  51).  The  doctrinal  interest  of  the  Epistle  must 
be  very  briefly  indicated.  The  eschatotogy  of  416- 
58  is  difficult,  and  involves  at  any  rate  a  less  con- 
fident expectation  of  living  until  the  return  of 
Christ  than  is  expressed  1  Co  1551  (for  a  very 
accurate  exegesis  of  the  passage  see  "Waite  in 
loc.).  The  contrast  of  the  spirit  and  letter  (36'18) 
leads  to  the  difficult  passage  317-18,  apparently 
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identifying  the  *  Lord '  witli  the « Spirit,'  a  thought 
with  a  long  sequel  in  the  history  of  theology"  (see 
Gebharat  -^nd  Harnaek  on  Ilerm.  Sim.  v.  2 ;  Swete 
mDict.  Chr,  Biog.  iii.  115a;  Bull,  Def,  Fid.  Nic.  I  11. 
5,  n.  ii.  3;  Harnack,  fiwrftwfj'Mrfi*  494  n.;  Athan. 
de  8yn.  27  [Anath.  21]) j  and  so  to  the  Christology  of 
St.  Paul,  \\  li  icli  i  occi\  e-  >{  liking  sidoliVliis  ft  oin  the 
Epistle.  rl!>e  glory  of  tlio  e\ahe<3  (Jhii-t  j*  the 
dominant  thought  of  318-4:6,  a  glory  whic 
uj>0n  Jtnd^  transforms  (Ac  93f-)  the  Christ 
stituting  in  the  life  of  grace  a  foretaste  of  the  life 
of  glory  (v.18,  see  Eo  63'11  S10*-21-23  etc.).  The 
doctrine  of  renovation  (517)  and  of  the  Christian  life 
(47-10)  ttaig  rests  upon  the  agency  of  a  living  Christ 

as  the  sustaining  force;  but  there  is  : ii]  | 

ab  the  fountainhead  of  union  with  Clr  -  ,  10 
ness  of  sin  (39),  founded  c  i  T--  •  •  "•« "  :  work  of 
the  Sinless  (5S1)  Christ  .,s '  ,.  '!  :•  .ast-men- 
tioned  passage  is  a  most  important  contribution  to 
St.  Paul's  soteriology.  In  8»  the  thought  of  Ph  25ff- 
is  anticipated.  T'  .,••.'•"•  .'"  the  Epistle 

is  not  a  doctrinal  <•    •  •    •  •        ,  doctrine  of 

the  Holy  Trinity,  but  may  fairly  be  combined  with 
other  •  -  ;  - :  •  • *  "ch  tnat  doctrine  is  implicit. 

We     •  •.  know  the  effect  this  Epistle 

prodn«  ;  •  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul's  promised  visit  was  carried  out,  and  that  our 
two  Epistles  were  treasured  up  at  Coriiith  and 
thence  eventually  found  their  way  into  the  Church's 
canon,  we  infer  that  the  Epistle  produced  the 
effect  of  which  such  a  letter  was  worthy. 

11.  APOCRYPHAL  CORKESPONDESTCE  OF  ST.  PAUL 
AND  THE  COEINTHIANS.— A  letter  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  to  St.  Paul,  and  a  reply  by  the  apostles 
formed  part  of  the  NT  of  the  Syrian  Church  in  the 
time  of  Aphraates  and  Ephraim.  From  the  Syrian 
Church  the  letters  passed  over  into  the  Armenian, 
which  retained  them  to  a  late  date  (they  are  still 
quoted  by  a  writer  of  the  7th  cent.).  The  Cor- 
inthians ask  St.  Paul  to  condemn  certain  false 
teachers  who  have  appeared  among  them,  and  the 
apostle  duly  replies.  Ephraim,  in  his  commentary 
on  St.  Paul  (given  in  Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  N.T.  K.  ii. 
695  £.),  already  noticed  that  the  false  doctrine  is 
that  taught  by  the  school  of  Bardesanes,  who  lived 
from  A.D.  155  to  223.  The  letters  are  accordingly 
in  all  probability  a  product  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and 
dia-cctcd  against  the  school  m  question.  They 
i\ore  llrst  made  known  in  Europe  by  U&her,  1644, 
(Syiloge  Annotat.  p.  29),  from  an  imperfect  Arm. 
MB;  then  in  1736  Whiston  published  a  Gr.  and 
Lat.  transl.  from  a  coiujlt  10  MS.  The  Arm.  text 
was  printed  "by  Zohrnh  :n  !^v>.  The  commentary 
of  Ephraim  on  St.  Paul  (where  our  Epp.  follow 
2  Co)  was  printed  from  an  Arm.  MS  of  A.D.  999  at 
Venice  in  1836.  At  last,  in  1890.  TJei^i  r  <li-<,overed 
at  Milan  a  Latin  MS  of  the  ISiblo  .'-f.oo.  x.  ut 
videtur  *)  containing  our  two  Epp.  (after  He),  and 
a  second  Lat.  MS  (saec.  xiiL)  has  been  discovered  at 
Laon  by  Bratke,  where  the  Epp.  come  after  the 
Apoc.  and  Cath.  Epp.  The  text  of  the  Milan  MS 
is  given  in  ThL>  1892,  p.  7  ff.,  that  of  the  Laon  MS 
in  the  same  volume,  p.  586  E  The  existence  in  a 
^atin  version  of  letters  known  only  to  Syrian  and 
Armenian  tradition,  and  which  have  left  no  trace  in 
Greek  Christian  literature,  is  not  as  yet  explained. 
See  Harnack,  Gesch.  d.  altchrist.  Lit.  i  37  if.  ; 
Carriere  et  Berber,  Corresp.  Apocr.  de  8.  P.  et  des 
Corinthians,  1891 ;  Yetter,  D.  apolcr.  3  Korinther- 
brief  (Tub. ),  1894 ;  aL«o  in  Tk  Quartahehrift  (1895) 
iv. ;  Zahn  (uU  sup  ,  maintains  that  the  correspond- 
ence comes  from  the  lost  A  eta  JPauli).  PRjffi  xL 
378  j  JuHcher  in  ThL.  1889,  p.  164. 

.— For  works  on  both  Epistles  see  previous  article. 


Cwnm.\  1881  (excellent) ;  Denney  (in  ^Expositor  s  Bible),  18y«l , 
lisco,  Entstehu-ng  d.  2  Kar.&riefe*.  1S96 ;  Drescher  in  SR  (1897) 


pp.  48-111.    Other  work*  as  quoted  in  the  body  of  the  above 
article.  A.  KOBEETSOW. 

COBMORANT  is  the  rendering  of  AV  for  two 
Heb.  words,  n^  ftd'atb  (see  PELICAN),  and  ^ 
sh&l&Jc,  /cara/)d/cr^j,  vnergulus. 

Shdldk  occurs  only  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds 
(Lv  II17,  Dt  1417),  with  no  context  to  assist  in 
-1  A  :  •'  *  its  •  ,  *"  •  \  'its  association 
v  '  ,  .  Fr%  •••  -  *  •  '••  ••  ;  it  should  be  & 
plunging  bird.  Ine  auucuiby  01  identifying  it  is 
enhanced  "by  the  uncertainty  of  the  meaning  of 
the  LXX  rendering  /cara/ja/cr^s,  which  is  also  a 
plunging  bird.  Tristram  is  inclined  to  the  render- 
ing of  AV,  which  is  also  that  of  RV,  saying  that 
the  cormorant,  Phalacrocorax  carbo,  is  common 
along  the  coast,  coming  up  the  Kishon,  and  visit- 
ing the  Sea  of  Galilee,  it  is  likewise  abundant 
along  the  Jordan.  G.  E.  POST. 

GOKN.— In  Jn  12s*  '  a  corn  of  wheat,'  we  have 
a  solitary  instance  of  'corn1  used  for  a  particle. 
The  AV  went  back  for  it  to  Wyclif,  intermediate 
versions  having  *  the  wheat  corn,'  except  Bheims, 
'the  graine  of  wheat/  which  RV  (*a  grain  of 
wheat')  adopts.  It  is  the  earliest  meaning  of 
the  word '  corn.'  Cf.  Jewel,  On  Thess.  (1611), « We 
must  understand  this  authoritie  with  a  corn  of  salt 
(cumjtrano  salis)i  otherwise  it  may  Ibee  vnsauorie 5  j 
and  Hall  (1656),  Occas.  Med.  11,  ^He,  that  cannot 
make  one  spire  of  grass,  or  corn  of  sand,  will  yet 
be  framing  of  worlds.'  The  Gr.  is  KOKKQS,  every- 
where else  trd  *  grain.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

CORN  (JJT  ddgdn,  <rlros,  fruges}.—  Tho  generic  (?) 
name  for  the  cereal  grains.  Those  culmafcd  in 
Bible  lands  are :  Wheat,  rr^n  hittdh,  the  same  as 
the  Arab,  faint  ah.  The  Arab.,'  with  its  usual 
wealth  of  names  for  familiar  objects,  has  also  burr 
and  Jcomh  for  wheat.  Barley,  rrpv  se'drdh.  The 
Arab,  for  this  grain  is  shatr.  Yetch,  HDDD  fatsqe- 
meth,  called  in  AV  (Ex  982,  Is  2S25)  ryi,  (JSzk  '&} 
fitches.  The  Hrsenneh  of  the  Arab,  is  a  modified 
form,  with  n  substituted  for  m,  and  r  inserted 
This  grain  is  Vicia  Ervilia,  L.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  ia  the  East.  Fitches,  n$%  keza/i  (fa 
2S23;27),  the  seeds  of  the  nutmeg  flower]  Nigella 
sativa,  L.»  which  is  known  in  the  E.  as  el-Tiabbat 
es-saudd,  the  black  seed,  or  habbat  el-barakat,  the 
seed  of  blessing.  This  seed,  \vhich  has  carminative 
properties,  is  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  loaves  of 
bread.  Millet,  yen  dohan  (Ezk  49},  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Arab,  dukhn,  Panicum  miliaceum,  L., 
also  Milium  Italicum,  L.  Beans,  ^is  pdl,  Arab. 
ftil.  Lentils,  D^IJ^  'addshim,  Arab.  "adas.  IPulse, 
n^h?  zlrftim  (Dn  P2-16),  x"n's\  |.ml,r,lil>  refers  to 
edible  seeds  in  general,  <  OIK--I  on.. ing  to  the  Arab. 
Jbutntyah,  plur.  katdni,  which  includes  not  only  the 
leguminous  seeds  which  we  know  as  pulse,  but 
millet,  etc. ;  but  excludes  wheat.  Rye,  as  above 
stated,  is  an  incorrect  rendering  for  vetch,  and  is 
not  otherwise  mentioned  in  Scripture,  nor  culti- 
vated in  the  Holy  Land.  Oats,  also,  are  not  men- 
tioned nor  cultivated. 

Corn  of  all  kinds  is  carried  in  sheaves  from  the 
harvest-fields  on  asses,  mules,  horses,  or  camels.  It 
is  threshed  by  the  nauraj  or  mauraf  (Heb.  mdrag), 
and  winnowed,  and  stored  in  earthen,  barrel-shaped 
receptacles  or  oblong  bias  in  the  houses  (2  S  46), 
or  in  pits  under  the  floor  (2  S  1719),  or  in  store- 
houses (2  Ch  3228).  It  is  now  often  stored  in 
underground  chambers,  with  domed  roofs,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  an  opening  to  introduce  the  corn 
and  remove  it.  These  chambers,  contrary  to 
wJbat^  might  be  expected,  are  dry  and  fice  from 
vermin.  They  are  sornetun es  excavated  in  the  rock, 
at  other  times  in  a  sort  of  soft  marl  called  huw< 
w&rah. 
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The  oorn  is  liable  to  mildew,  pp-i;  y$rak6n  (the 
equivalent  of  the  Arab,  yerakdn, r which  means 
jaundice] ,  and  blasting,  pST»  shidddphon  (I  K  837), 
caused  by  the  hot  and  withering  east  wind  (Hos 
1315,  Jon  48).  When  the  corn  was  burned  by  care- 
lessness, restitution  was  enjoined  (Ex  22R),  Also 
if  the  corn  land  was  made  *  - -x  *  "  "  locks 
other  than  those  of  the  owi  •  •  225). 

Palestine  exported  corn  in  Solomon's  time  (2  Ch 
210-15)  and  in  Ezekiel's  (Ezk  2717).  Even  now  it 
exports  some  corn,  although  its  imports  of  grain 
exceed  its  exports.  See  further  under  BARLEY, 
WHEAT,  etc.  G.  E.  POST. 

CORNELIUS  (KopiufXtos).— A  centurion  in  the 
garrison  of  Csesarea  (Ac  101).  He  was  probably 
an  Italian,  the  Italian  Cohort  (cf.  Blass  ad  loc.), 
being  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  companies 
locally  enrolled,  while  his  name  is  pure  Roman, 
having  been  borne  by  the  Scipios  and  Sulla.  In 
Ac  10  he  flits  across  the  line  of  apostolic  history, 
being  brought,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of 
mutually  supplementary  visions,  into  contact  with 
St.  Peter,  and  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 
Church.  According  to  a  later  tradition  he  founded 
a  church  at  Csesarea,  while  another  legend  makes 
him  bishop  of  Scatnandros.  The  baptism  of  C. 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  first  step 
in  the  admission  of  the  uncircumcised  into  the 
Church;  but  before  this  can  be  definitely  main- 
tained, we  should  have  to  assume  that  the 
events  related  in  Ac  8-11  are  narrated  chrono- 
logically. The  eunuch \  bnpli-m  by  Philip  (838), 
that  of  C.  by  St.  Peter  (10'"),  and  the  admission  of 
the  Greeks  (BV)  at  Antioch  (II20),  may  all  have 
occurred  coincidently,  or  in  any  order ;  the  events 
are  dovetailed  into  each  other  without  any  neces- 
sary implication  of  historical  sequence.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  eunuch  was  circumcised, 
llioujrli  ho  v.-n-  •  •  '"'  v;  J  proselyte  of  the  wider 
Ma<-  {pio-el\rt>  < '  .  •  ''*  • ,' ;  while  the  Greeks  at 
Antioch  may  also  have  belonged  to  this  class. 
But  C.,  too,  is  described  as  <f>oj3ow€vo$  rbv  6e6v9  the 
regular  phrase  in  Ac  for  such  proselytes  (Ramsay, 
St.  Paul,  p.  43),  though  Renan  (The  Apostles, 
ch.  xi. )  says  he  was  not  a  proselyte  in  any  degree 
whatever.  Now,  if  C.  wn*i<  pin-  }\  i( ,  Ilir  fjuc*Jon 
regarding  the  admission  o ."  1 1  fo  u  •  r  1 1 ,  •  i ;.  a  i  *  •<  1  [•  o i i  i !  \  < *  n 
still  remained,  since  the  apostles  could  hardly  wish 
to  make  the  door  of  the  Church  narrower  than  that  of 
the  Synagogue.  Some  have  there ro»  <'-i>:  »'s  •  «! 
that  St.  Peter  simply  gave  C.  a  «•',"<!  •  r  .  o 
Church  similar  to  that  which  he  IT,'  •  •  i  x;  ,i- 
gogue  (<-ee  Wci/sacker,  ApwttJic  Age,  i.  1031); 
others,  i  huL  his ra«c  was  pab-cd  u^ an  excopi  ional  one 
(Ramsay).  8t.P<;;or.hov  ovcr.jx  coiili'^'tO  A  oil811', 
uses  it  as  a  true  pvc^'cir,,  though,  ha<l  it  been 
accepted  as  such,  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
subsequent  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Ac  15)  ?  Arguing 
from  this,  and  from  the  fact  that  St.  Peter  was 
blamed,  not  for  admitting  the  Gen  I  :!<•-,  l»iit  for 
eating  with  them,  Pfleiderer  ( L  >•//  //*••  /<'•///;, 
Apostelgeschichte)  holds  that  the  case  of  C.  is  given 
to  show  the  cessation  of  ceremonial  exclusiveness 
from  the  Jewish  standpoint.  But  if  so,  it  is 
strange  to  find  St.  Peter  later  on  (Gal  2llff-)  hesi- 
tating about  this  very  point.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
&  priori  unlikely  that  a  terse  writer  like  St.  Luke 
would  have  bestowed  such  pains  upon  anything 
but  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  which  the 
relaxing  of  Jewish  exclusiveness  could  haidly  have 
appeared  to  him — a  Gentile — to  be.  We  may, 
therefore,  most  safely  infer  that  he  looked  on  the 
baptism  of  C.  as  an  all-important  step  in  the  ad- 
misbipn  of  the  Gentiles,  while  a  long  advance  still 
remained  to  be  made.  A.  GRIEVE. 

CORNER.— See  A.GRlCtJLTTJRE. 


GORNER-STOHE  (in  Job  388  n;a  p& 
in  Jer  51  (Gr.  28)  ^  n^  ft&  A£0os  els  y 
corner-stones  of  important  buildings,  such  as 
palaces  or  temples,  were  sometimes  of  an  exceed- 
ingly ornate  and  costly  description,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions.  With  the  view  of  giving 
greater  strength  to  the  two  walls  which  they 
connected,  they  were  generally  arranged  length- 
ways and  endways  alternately,  or  a  s-  -'.I  ••  :*\_:  liir 
stone  might  be  inserted  at  the  corner  ,  I  <i  \  «  ,  i  tl,  Jt  <?*. 
li.  254). 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  OT  where  corner- 
stones are  spoken  of,  which  are  of  ]  •  '  r  ;  •  y  «M'  r-o:  r  - 
ance  because  of  the  use  made  of  tnem  in*  tn.e~.NT. 
These  are  Is  2816  'Behold  I  lay  in  Zion,'  etc.,  and 
Ps  11822  'The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,' 
etc.  The  first  is  quoted  in  1  P  2fa  and  underlies 
Eph  220,  in  both  of  which  \ldos  AKpoywuiTos  repre- 
sents res  fnx  of  Is  2816.  (On  the  unusual  construc- 
tion of  the  latter  verse  see  Davidson's  Heb.  Syntax, 
p.  37.)  The  second  is  quoted  in  Mt  2142,  Mk  I210, 
Lk  2017,  Ac  411,  and  1  P  27.  Here  instead  of 
nj?  pN  we  find  n^jp  ty^n,  j;ri-  ^.'iriir  to  /re^aXfy  yavlas, 
*  head  of  the  corner.'  Ln  '*.-  i  j  J  -'a  different  word 

"iPA  9 

occurs,  ni»ij  (Syr.   \tL*Q\  ),  which   in    Zee    918  is 

applied  to  the  corners  of  the  altar.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  in  the  above  psalm  coinQr-stoms  (accepted 
by  both  AV  and  KV)  is  the  correct  rendering.  The 
Sept.  has  simply  KeKaXXuTncr/jLfrai,  Aq.  w?  67riydvi.at 
Symm.  ws  yuvlcu  KeKQcr/Arj/Afrcu,  Vulg.  quasi  angufa. 
Gesemus  understands  the  word  of  *  coraer-coZwmw 
beautifully  carved,'  or  of  Caryatides.  Kautzsch, 
who  in  all  the  other  OT  passages  offers  the 
rendering  JSckstein,  has^  here  Ecksaulen.  In  all 
the  NT  .  :,,'<«  Weizsacker  gives  Eckstein, 
rightly  •  ,i  .  corner-stone'  and  'head  of  the 
corner'  as  ^\  nor.ymoiis  expressions. 

As  to  Is  28  ',  liiiver  (Isaiah?,  p.  52)  finds  in  the 
prophel1-  li,"  '.<;»•  an  allusion  to  the  huge  and 
costly  i<)'.:'<  ,1,104  stones  of  the  temple  (IK  517), 
the  prominent  thought  of  the  passage  being  that 
of  the  permanent  element  in  Zion  (the  theocracy  or 
the  Davidic  dynasty).  It  is  easy  to  understand 
St.  Peter's  application  of  the  words.  (Cf  ,  Delitzsch, 
Isaiah,  new  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  9  /  >"irll,!:"!y,  iV  expres- 
sions used  of  Israel  in  Ps  llv-  \ui->  i(!ju..i\  trans- 
ferred to  Christ.  The  fi^irv  of  i'p'i  -2  is  well 
explained  by  Crimm  (Clavis,  s.  drcpoyuviatos).  As 
tlic  corner-&i<>rie  is  inserted  at  the  angle  of  a 
building,  holding  two  walls  together  and  support- 
ing the  buper-Uuccuiti,  so  Christ  unites  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  id  the  support  of  the  Church.  The 
additional  thought  of  1  P  28  can  be  without 
violence  derived  from  the  same  figure.  As  one 
recklessly  turning  the  corner  of  a  building  may 
stumble  over  the  corner-stone,  so,  while  some  find  in 
Christ  their  support,  others  stumble  at  Him  and 
perish.  (Cf  .  Alford  and  Ellicott  on  Eph  220.  )  For 
various  superstitions  and  religious  rites  connected 
with  the  corner-stone,  comp,  Trumbull,  Threshold 
Covenant,  22,  51,  55,  and  see  FOUNDATION". 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

CORNET.—  See  Music. 

CORONATION.  O-.1  y  2  Mac  4»  'the  coronation  of 
king  Ptolemeus  1  >;  .  i  '•  -in'.  .o-  /  AYm  f  enthronizing  ' 
(Bawlinson  in  Speaker's  Com.  '  inthroniaation  '), 
BV  *  enthronement.' 

The  Greek  vet.  ir/>urostt.tftet  is  found  only  here,  and  its  meaning 
is  doubtful.  It  has  been  identified,  as  by  Bisaell  in  loc.,  with  4 
*pvrcxXtir;»,  the  *  chief  seat1  (AV  'highest  room')  at  a  feast, 
which  occurs  Mt  236,  Mk  12^,.  Lk  20«,  and  Lk  14?  8,  elsewhere 
only  in  eccles,  writers.  But  cod.  A  (fold  by  Swete)  has  *p»ro- 
in  our  passage,  'a  first  assembly,'  whence  Luther's  ersten 

j.  HASTINGS. 
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body,  living  *  or  dead,  and  is  so  found  as  late  as 
1707.  Hence  *dead  ctrpses,'  2  K  1935=Is  37s0,  as 
in  Fuller,  Holy  War,  iv.  27,  'the  cruditie  of  a 
dead  corpse.*  RV  retains  *  dead  corpses'  because 
of  the  Heb.  (D'$p  D^?)  of  which  it  is  a  literal 
translation.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CORRECT,  CORRECTION.—  Both  vb.  and  subst. 
are  used  in  the  (nearly)  obsol.  sense  of  chastise- 
ment, and  it  is  doubtful  if  in  anjr  other.  Thus 
Jer  1024  (  0  LORD,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment  ; 
not  in  thine  anger,  lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing  *  ; 
and  Sir  1612  *  As  his  mercy  is  great,  so  is  his  cor- 
rection also  '  (2Aeyx°*)-  In  J°D  3718  the  Heb.  is  *  a 
rod  '  (B3tf)  as  it  is  trd  in  219.  The  Heb.,  however, 
is  gen  ei  ally  *i?3D  mus&r  (or  vb.  no;),  a  word  very 
characteristic  of  Pr,  in  AV  most  freq.  trd  *  instruc- 
tion,' but  RV  prefers  *  correction/  though  not 
consistently.  In  He  129  vcuSevnjj  is  trd  by  a  verb, 
AV  *  which  corrected  us,'  EV  '  to  chasten  us  '  (as 
the  vb.  iratdetiw  is  trd  in  v.M)  ;  biit  the  same  word  is 
rendered  in  Ro  220  AT  *an  instructor,'  RV  fa 
corrector.'  In  2  Ti  315  Scripture  is  said  to  be  pro- 
fitable for  'correction.'  The  Eng.  word  prob. 
means  *  <  \i*'^  iii'i;,"  *  (if  not  *  chastisement,*  Wyclif 
has  *  to  c  '»  -  ,  -o  '}.  and  this  is  prob.  the  meaning  of 
the  Gr.  £7r<tv6p&u<ri$3  which  occurs  only  here  in  NT, 
though  in  the  classics  it  is  common  for  *  amend- 
ment.' J-  HASTINGS. 

CORRUPT.-—  IB  older  English  'corrupt*  (and  its 
derivatives)  had  the  meaning  of  destroy,  consume, 
and  in  that  sense,  not  in  the  sense  of  taint,  it  is 
most  freq.  in  AV.  Thus  Mt  619  *  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt*  (Afavlfa,  'causes  to  disnj  -pear,' 
RV  'doth  consume');  Lk  12s3  'neither  moili 
corrupteth*  (dicuptielpei,,  RV  *  destroy  eth  ');  Ja  52 
*  Your  riches  are  corrupted  '  (<r<-cr??7re).  Corrupter  : 
Is  I4  '  children  that  are  corrupters  '  (RV  *  that  deal 
corruptly*),  but  the  Heb.  (owrtato  D*^)  means 
'sons  that  deal  or  act  <  ••:,!  '1\.'  Corrupt  as 
.  Job  171  *  **\\  •  •  .:.  !  is  c.'  (n^n,  RV 


•HIV  -•  .'!i  i«*  consumed',  ;  !  •  'i  '•-'  *c.  ace.  to  the 
deceitful  lusts'  't^np'tjuvoj  —  'murii:y  decaying,  on 
the  way  to  fi'ii'i  Tins"  —  Mo.iloj  "  Corruptible: 
Wis  19&  'the  flesh  of  c.  living  things'  (e&QQ&prw 
fcW)  ;  Ro  I23  *c.  man,'  i.e.  liable  to  decay,  mortal 
(<peapr6s)  ;  1  Co  925  *  a  c.  crown,'  referring  to  the 
garland  of  bay  leaves  with  which  the  victors  in  the 

fames  were  crowned,  and  which  soon  went   to 
ecay.     Comiption  :  Ps  1610   *  Neither  wilt  thou 
•  "*.    f  Vn-  Fo'\  O-  »  'o  see  c.'  (BVm  •  <rr^lv  'the 
^  -.  r-r,FA'\    '  .   <,  ',  whence  Ac  2-7  l>'i;  Ho  821 
'the  bondage  of  c.J  (dovKdarys  <t>dopfL$}  'the  state 
of  subjection  or  thraldom  to  dissolution  and  decay' 
—  Sanday-Headlam,  in  loc. 


tin  on  -i"1  meaning  of  f  cc»*r  if  **-  /»/7"*''  /.7J".  o*  which 
Off  i  «jf  />."i"  !;,i-  "•  •  •  >  .  v  i.  -  •  /i,,'  »  /  '  '<(  c.  8, 
<i  I  (u~SO«  *  i-'O"'!'  i*«  '*  "  -  «  '•  shaii  corrupt  the 

Homy  .  .  .  witjh  i  i  •  ,    •     shall  forfeyte  the 

Barrell  ';  and  View  T  !  t  '  ,  '.  '  f  any  ...  Vintners 
shall  Oorrapt  or  Adulterate  any  Wine.'  Of  this  rare  usage 
there  is  an  instance  in  AV,  2  Co  2"  *  For  we  are  not  as  many, 
•vl^rh  Mw.ijrt  tt'<  «".t  (1  (,:  G  d.'  This  tr11  as  a  change  from 
•si1-  o'  ivuj  I.'H"  »  -  •  I*  '  l  idnlteratiu^,*  which  ag-aln  re» 
-  ••!»!)  V  \\"io'r  -  ',.'r  -K  •  ot  as  many  that  don  avoutene 
'-?''.  .en)  i)  •}»•  »."i<l  _  '.'  *  The  Or.  verb  (sea^Xiyw  from 
«'  rvAif,  u  ii"  ti.  '•  ,  Vi*  i  N  I**,  sir  2629)  signified  to  make 
mouqy  by  trading,  esp.  oy  trading  basely  in  an  \-rhing;  and 
some  prefer  that  mnoooni"iornnutiiTis  lore  ,  h  n"<  T.n'lnlo'a 
trn  'many  .  .  .  -wh  on  ohoppe  an'l  «*i'uiig^  vnh  ih.»  word  of 
God,'  foil*  by  Oranmer.  Btit  as  such  hucksters  sought  to  in 
crease  their  gain  by  adulterating  their  goods  (the  reference  is 
esp-  to  mne)  the  word  came  to  mean  *  adulterate,'  and  is  taken 
in  that  sense  by  most  here. 

In  2  K  23W  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  called,  on 
account  of  the  s  high  places  J  which  Solomon  built 

*  T.  Adams  (quoted  by  Davi-js,  Mble  English,  p.  161)  speaks 
»f  those  to  whom  'orchards,  fishponds,  parks,  warrens,  and 
whatsoever  may  yield  pleasurable  stuffing  to  the  ccrpse,  is  a 
rery  heaven  upon  earth.1—  -Sermons  (Pur.  Divines),  i.  276. 


there,  or,  rather,  turned  to  idolatrous  uses,  the 
mount  of  corruption'  (RVm  'destruction  ;  Heb. 
rrrwann,  LXX  rb  opos  rov  Mo<rod0,  Vulg.  mons 
offensionis,  whence  the  name  of  a  part  of  Olivet 
in  later  Christian  writings  *  Mount  of  Offence,  bee 
OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CORRUPTION  (usual  T\  -iJc^np  of  notf,  Sia<l>6op&, 
(hBopd)  has  in  OT  only  a  '  .« .n1  ,vi    physical  mean- 
in£    though  the  verb  is  also  emblematical  and 
moral  (Gn  611,  Jg  219,  Dn  29),     In  profane  Gr.  both 
$8opd  and  diaQ&opd  bear  the  jihj-ico-mois.-  sense  01 
sensual  corruption  (Xen.  Ap>J*  10;  I'lul.  2.  712c) ; 
and  dioup&opd,  the  more  strictly  moral  corruption 
of  bribery  (Arist.  Bhet.  i.  12.  8).    Both  the  verbs 
are  used  of  bribery  and  also  of  the  dojiiadalior 
of   the  judgment  (^Esch.  Ag.  932),  ^the   prefer- 
ence being,  both  in  class.  Greek  and  in  LXX,  for 
8t.a<f>tielpw  in  the  moral  region.      In   NT  dia<f>0ppd 
(six  times)  denotes  only  physical  decompositior 
and  decay  (Ac  281  13"*),  while  <t>8opd  stands  ir 
2  p  pi  212.  is,  jude  10,  Gal  68,  Ro  821,  for  the  natural 
decay  of  the  world,  the  unreafconlnpr  animals, _  or 
the  flesh,  as  emblematic  of  the  immoral,  sin  being 
behind  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  body  and 
nature  generally  (2  P  I4,  Ro  8ai;_  cf.  Gn  8^»), 
fettering  free  development  «n«!  kvv|-:r^  the  creation 
in  slavery  (Ro  821).    Both  \ .  rb-  (\\ :  .1  a  balance  in 
favour  of  <f>Qdp<a)  are  used  morally  without  any 
medium  of  metaphor  (1  Ti  68,  1  Co  1533,  Rev  192, 
Jude10,  2  Co  II8).     In  Gal  68  (of  the  flesh  reap 
00oocb  ...  of  the  spirit  reap  MV  altinov)  <f>dopa 
is  antithetical  to  eternal  life  and  all  that  is  therein 
contained.    But  while  <j>9opd  in  this  connexion  in- 
cludes the  moral  death,  which  is  the  lowest  <  depth 
of  moral  deterioration  and  decay,  and  the  kindred 
verbs  mean  not  only  to  make  worse,  but  also  to 
destroy  (SiaQOetpu  in   NT  only  in  two  passages, 
Rev  8*  II18 ;   4>Qdpw  perhaps  in  three,  1  Co  317, 
2  P  212,  Jude  10),  there  is  nothing  in  NT  usage 
which  involves  the  substitution  of  annihilation, 
literal  destruction  of  spirit,  for  the  continuation  of 
the  miserable  and  penal  existence  which,  according 
to  later  OT  ideas  and  the  more  definite  Jewish 
views  in  NT  times,  was  the  destiny  of  the  wicked 
after  the  death  of  the  body.    (Cf.  for  the  general 
misery  of  after  existence,  Job  1422 ;  penal  for  the 
wicked,  Ps917r*  >:/-,-       •         V     •  *  ,T>  v*10l 
climax  for  botl       •  •        ••      ••:,   I '•.!';  sh 

idea  of  Hades  in  NT  times,  Lk  1623,  Ps-Sol 
146 1511 162,  Enoch  6310.  *  In  the  Talm.,  Sheol  has 
become  synonymous  with  Gehenna.  Weber,  L.  d.  T. 
326V  Charles,  Enoch,  p.  69.)  The  corrupted  state 
of  the  moral  functio-  •.:••../'.  to  a  kind  of  com- 
pletion (cf.  perfect  •  •  •  \  •  1  •  <  e<pQa,pft,&ot),  may  be 
already  reached  in  Liu**  liie  U  Ti  65  j  cf.  2  Co  11s, 
2  P  212,  Eph  4s2).  J.  MASSIE* 

COS  (KSs).— An  island  off  T  '  r-  "  ••-  '  -.«i^/ 
Vo  Mi^r  U 10  (r. trance  to  the  uerainic  guii,  very 
f <  •  i  1  c  •  |  •  • « ><  i  •  i  ( ,  TI  ir  ointments,  wheat,  wines,  and, 
abo\  e  ..II  -silk^  fiimous  for  its  rich  and  comfortable 
country  life  and  the  beauty  and  character  of  its 
people,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name  at  its  eastern 
end.  It  was  one  of  the  six  Dorian  colonies.  Its 
famous  temple  of  ^Esculapius  was  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  medical  schools  in 
Greece,  adorned  especially  by  the  genius  of  Hippo- 
crates in  the  5th  century.  Amid  the  busy  and 
frequent  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  JSgean 
cities  and  the  Syrian  andEgyp.  coasts,  which  existed 
for  many  centuries  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (336-321),^  C.,  which  lay  on  the  path  of  all 
ships  engaged  in  that  trade,  S.  of  Miletus  and 
Samos,  and  N.  of  Rhodes  (Ac  211;  Lucan,  viii. 
243  f. ;  Livy,  xxxvii.  16),  became  a  place  of  great 
importance  and  wealth.  In  the  3rd  cent  C. 
clung  closely  to  the  Egyp.  kings;  but  in  the 
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2nd  cent,  it  was  a  good  deal  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Rhodes,  and  like  it  a  staunch  ally  of 
Rome.  It  is  uncertain  whether  C.  was  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Rom.  province  Asia  in  B.C.  129  along 
with  the  rest  of  Caria  (which  see)  j  it  had  always 
the  dignity  of  a  free  city  (see  CHIOS)  as  a  reward 
for  its  faithful  alliance ;  and  this  perhaps  implied 
a  position  of  approximate  autonomy  until  the  time 
of  Augustus,  when  C.  became  definitely  a  pait 
of  the  province  (after  the  death  or  deposition  of 
the  tyrant  Nicias).  It  suffered  from  earthquakes 
in  B.c.  6,  under  Pius  (A.D.  138-161),  and  in  A.D. 
554  \,  ;  "  ",  p.  98,  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
the  latter),  mere  is  a  famous  plane  tree  of  great 
size  and  age  in  the  square  of  the  modern  city, 
declared  by  tradition  to  be  over  2000  years  old. 

From  its  Syrian  and  Alexandrian  trading  con- 
nexion, C.  was  one  of  the  great  Jewish  centres  in 
the  ^Egean.  In  B.C.  139-138  the  Romans  wrote  to 
its  government  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mac 
IS28;  see  CAEIA).  The  position  of  C.  natur- 
ally made  it  one  of  the  great  banking  and  financial 
centres  of  the  E.  commercial  world;  and  the 
treasure  of  Cleopatra,  which  Mithridates  seized  in 
B.C.  87,  is  thought  by  Rayet  to  have  been  deposited 
with  the  Jewish  bankers  of  C.,  as  certainly  were 
the  800  talents  (£192,000)  belonging  to  Jews  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  Mithridates  also  seized  there 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  vii.  2).  In  B.C.  49,  C.  Fannius, 
governor  of  the  province  Asia,  wrote  to  the  Coans 
urging  them  to  observe  the  decree  of  the  Rom. 
Senate,*  and  provide  for  the  safe  passage  of  Jewish 
pilgiims  through  C.  (which  lay  on  their  route) 
to  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xiy.  x.  15).  The  poet 
Meleager,  who  lived  in  C.  in  that  century,  com- 
plains that  his  mistress  deserted  him  for  a  Jewish 
lover  (Ep.  83,  AnthoL  Gr.  v.  160).  Herod  the  Great 
was  a  benefactor  of  the  Coans ;  and  the  inscription 
of  a  statue  to  his  son  Herod  the  Tetrarch  has  been 
found  at  Cos. 

I.  .  •:  .  :  *  -,.'•».•)  "TV  The  latest  and  best  account  is 
by  i1-  ,  M  ,,•  <i  M  .  -,/•-•/,•/  f  o*  'V*-  <R-«*vi  Wmoire  sur 
File  de  Eos  (e&tr.  des  archives  des  it  ,-  *,'.,;  Dubois,  De 
Co  insula ;  Boss,  Meisen  nach  Kos,  u.s.w.,  and  bis  R&isen  avf 
den  griech.  Inseln,  ii.  pp.  86-92,  iii.  pp.  126-139,  are  also  useful. 
A  list  of  other  works  is  given,  Paton-Hicks,  p.  ix. 

W.  M.  RAMSAY. 

COSAM  (Kw<n£/i).-~ An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  S28). 
See  GENEALOGY. 

COSMOGONY. — I.  Two  cosmogonies  or  narratives 
of  creation  confront  us  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  Bible.  The  first,  contained  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  a  part  of  the  document 
P,  belonging  to  the  early  post-exilic  period ;  while 
the  second,  contained  in  Gn  24b"7,  forms  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Jahwistic  document  (J),  redacted  in 
the  pre-exilic  period,  and  therefore  earlier  than 
the  first. 

(A)  THE  FIRST  CREATION  NARRATIVE.— The 
writer  f  of  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  (Gn  P-S4*)  set  oefore  himself  the  task  of 
giving  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  origins  of 
IsraePs  history.  'It  was  his  purpose  to  ^show 
that  the  theocracy  which  became  historically 
realized  in  Israel  as  Merocracy  was  the  end  untl 
aim  of  the  creation  of  the  world'  (Holzinger). 
To  his  consciousness  Israel  and  Israel's  sacerdotal 
institutions  stand  central  to  the  great  movement 
of  history,  and  he  consistently  works  out  this 
jjirMi^o-o  conception  to  its  ultimate  origins.  Ac- 
co'iii'y  \.  he  unfolds  the  narrative  in  successive 
gi-  isih:o:i*.  the  scope  of  which  narrows  from  the 

*  The  decree  is  erroneously  termed  by  some  modern  autho- 
rities an  edict  of  Julius  C«esar. 

t  The  work  of  this  writer  constitutes  the  fundamental  docu- 
ment of  the  larger  work,  P,  hence  coiled  bj  Holzui^cr,  Ps  (g= 
GrundKhiift\  by  Wellhauson,  Q.  A  clear  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  specialities  of  language  and  sh  le  of  this  docu- 
ment may  be  found  in  Holzmger's  llexateuch,  pp.  335-331. 


universal  to  the  particular  as  it  passes  from  heaven 
and  earth  to  Adam,  from  Adam  to  Noah;  from 
Noah  to  Abraham,  and,  lastly,  from  Abraham  to 
Israel  and  his  descendants.  ^  '  :  '  ;  •  , '  •  sec- 
tion we  find  an  enumerati:;11  ;,  /  ,  •••  it  or 
'generations.1  First  we  have  the  T61e'd6th  of  the 
universe  (heaven  and  earth)  of  which  God  is  the 
Creator,  then  of  man  (Adam),  then  of  Noah,  then 
of  Abraham.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with 
the  first  of  the  series,  which  deals  with  the  pre- 
human stages  in  the  drama  of  the  world. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  First 
Creation  Story.  The  week  of  seven  days  forms  a 
calendar  into  which  the  different  successive  stages 
of  the  work  of  creation  are  divided.  The  creation 
of  man  forms  the  climax  and  conclusion  of  the 
work  on  the  sixth  day,  while  the  close  of  the 
narrative  describes  the  seventh  or  day  of  rest,  when 
3"  ceased  from  His  creation- work. 

First  day  (Gn  11-5).  Light  created  amid  the  waste  and  void 
of  "  "  <•'  •  Division  of  day  and  night 

*  '  „  „         , .    Creation  of  the  firmament,  dividing  the 
i:j  •    •  *       >wer  waters  * 

i.  ~  \      '~13)'    Dry  lan(*  an(i  seas  formed.    Vegetation. 

,    7   "i     v-    ~:~").    Heavenly  bodies  created. 

•„  v'          ,     Waters  swarm  with  living  creatures — 
fl\   vr  Ornjrs  mo'ibtprs  of  the  deep,  reptiles  and  birds  created. 

.  1'iiti  aat/  (vv  -^-31)  Creation  of  land  animals — cattle,  rep- 
tiles, wild  beasts.  Han  fashioned  in  divine  image  and  placed 

-  .  •       •  .  i     -0     feib  »  ,  1 1-  'I  *  np  rest. 

(B)  THE  SECOND  CREATION  NARRATIVE  is  the 
Jahwistic  account  contained  in  Gn  24b~7,  and  follows 
immediately  upon  the  preceding.  It  belongs  to 
an  earlier  document,  composed  dm  ing  the  national 
i  ,'  .  •  \"'  period  of  Hebrew  life,  before  the 
•I-  :  •  • ;  •  :  became  merged  in  an  ecclesiastical 
polity,  and  at  a  time  when  the  traditions  of  patri- 
archal story,  which  clustered  around  certain  sacred 
spots,  were  still  vivid.  "H, "  •  «  <  •  "  ,•• .  were 
then  simple  andconcre1-k,  •  -s ,  •  .  \  itions 
of  God  were  strongly  anthropomorphic.  Tne  in- 
terests of  the  writer  are  national  and  human. 
Not  a  priestly  system,  but  a  people,  is  the  centre 
of  his  universe.  Moreover,  his  thought  moves 
along  the  lines  of  prophetic  rather  than  priestly 
ideas.  Accordingly,  the  creation  of  man  plays  a 
much  more  imyoiiant  part  in  the  Jahwistic  cos- 
mogony. We  hear  nothing  of  moon  and  stars 
to  regulate  festival  seasons,  but  of  plants  and 
animals.  Nor  is  man's  position  made  so  distinct 
from  that  of  animated  nature  around  him  (of. 
Wellhausen,  Prolegg^  p.  323). 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  we  have  the 
Jahwistic  cosmogony  complete,  and  the  abrupt 
introduction  to  v.5  Ji  rrfr  ^01  suggests  that  some- 
thing between  w.4  and  5  has  Been  omitted  by 
the  redactor,  and  perhaps  also  between  G  and  *, 
either  because  it  repeated  or  because  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  preceding  creation  narrative.  The 
succession  of  ciicumptoniial  clauses  in  w.c  and  6 
certainly  presents  an  interesting  parallel  to  Gn  I2. 
But  what  we  actually  possess  of  the  Jahwistic 
cosmogony  in  the  biblical  record  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  work  of  P.  Vv.6  and  6  in  external 
form  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  'New 
Babylonian  version  of  the  creation  story,'  dis- 
covered by  Pinches  and  published  in  JMAS  vol. 
xxiii.  (1891)  p.  393ft; 

'The  sacred  house  of  the  gods  had  not  been 

erected  in  the  Holy  Place, 
No  reed  had  yet  budded,  no  tree  had  been 
formed/  etc. 

The  dryness  of  the  earth  before  the  growth  of 
plants,  the  mention  of  the  ascending  mist,  the 
creation  of  man,  and  the  description  of  Paradise 
in  which  man  was  placed,  as  well  as  the  creation 
of  woman,  of  which  a  special  account  is  given  in 
22ur',  stand  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  preceding 
post-exilic  cosmogony.  In  language  we  specially 
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note  the  use  of  i£  (or  r.yy)  in  place  of  • 

(See  Diilmann's  commentary  for  a  complete  list  of 
divergencies  in  style.) 

II.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  in  greater 
detail  the  first  creation  account.  The  narrative 
in  G-n  IMJ4*  opens  with  a  reference  to  a  pre- 
existent  dark  chaos  (tohu  wabohu}.  sln  the  be- 
ginning, when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth — now  the  earth  was  waste  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  over  the  watery  abyss  (t&t&m,),  and 
the  "breath  of  God  was  brooding  over  the  waters 
—  then  God  said :  Let  there  be  light.'  This 
rendering,  which  is  adopted  by  Ewald,  Dillmann, 
and  Schrader  (following  Kashi),  regards  v.3  as  a 
circumstantial  or  pa.rc7illu;tic  clause.  This  yields 
the  best  (.oris-untlion  Jis  well  as  meaning,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  opening  of  the  Jahwistic  creation 
account  24b'5*6,  and  also  of  the  Bab.  creation  tablet 
to  be  presently  cited.  All  these  are  curiously 
similar  in  the  form  of  the  opening,  which  consists 
of  a  series  of  temporal  clauses. 

How  long  the  pre-existing  waste  and  emptiness 
of  chaos  existed,  and  how  long  the  darkness  pre- 
vailed over  the  primal  waters  oef ore  the  quicken- 
ing spirit  or  breath  of  God  brooded  over  its  surface, 
we  do  not  know.  The  remarkable  phrase  in  the 
first  <  •  •••  \  '  '.he  spirit  (or  breatn)  of  God  was 
brooc  •  ^  •  i  :"  waters,"  is '•!  iWv  :::i(  ;<^dto 
indicate  the  ultimate  origin  o."  i!i"  p-,  i  •,  •»  i"::  in- 
fluences that  operated  during  creation  as  grounded 
in  the  divine  spiritual  activity.  That  the  form, 
however,  in  which  this  conception  is  conveyed 
was  suggested  by  ancient  Semitic  cosmogonies,  is 
a  fact  which  we  shall  subsequently  have  occasion 
to  confirm. 

The  immediate  cause  of  light,  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  is  clearly  indicated  as  the  divine  word 
which  went  forth  as  a  jto,  and  it  is  this  divine 
vord  regarded  as  an  agent  that  ushers  in  each 
*  1 1<  •'<!<:  I  ',  uct  in  the  divine  drama  of  creation. 
'i  i.o  *  •  i  r  .-  s  of  light  in  itself  involves  a  distinction 
between  light  and  darkness ;  but  the  division  be- 
tween light  and  darkness  in  v.4  implies  that  this 
was  a  division,  not  in  space  but  in  time,  as  the 
context  immediately  shows:  *and  God  called  the 
light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night.'  It 
was  therefore  through  the  creation  of  light  that 
the  first  creation-day  was  constituted.  What,  then, 
constituted  the  night  and  what  the  daytime  t 
Was  it  the  primal  darkness  of  chaos  that  consti- 
tuted the  night,  to  which  day  succeeded  ?  If  so, 
we  might  compare  the  conception  of  the  first  day 
and  of  the  succeeding  ones  to  the  ecclesiastical 
day  of  Judaism,  which  begins  with  the  darkness 
after  sunset  and  continues  till  the  sunset  which  in- 
augurates the  following  day.  Some  colour  is  given 
to  this  view  by  the  specification  of  evening  before 
the  morning  in  the  concluding  formula  in  describing 
each  stage  of  creation :  *  and  there  was  evening  and 
there  was  morning. .  . .'  But  the  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  accept  in/  this  view  have  been 
clearly  set  forth  in  Ihllmniin  s  Commentary.  He 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  darkness  or  chaos 
lay  entirely  outside  the  reckoning  of  day  and 
night  [properly,  we  might  add,  outside  the  actual 
work  of  divine  creation  here  recorded].  Evening 
first  arises  after  light  has  been  created.  In  fact, 
the  word  from  its  very  etymology  ('ereb,  derived  from 
the  root  :nj>,  in  Assyrian  'ert  bu, '  enter,'  'pass  under'  *) 
implies  that  'day'  had  preceded.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  we  are  reading  a  post-exilic  narrative  in 
which  the  months  of  t£e  calendar  were  regulated 
by  the  Bab.  system,  which  reckoned  from  Nisan  (a 
name  of  Bab.  origin),  would  lead  us  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Bab.  tradition  would  also  affect  the 
reckoning  of  the  day  in  the  creation  account.  Now, 
on  the  testimony  of  Pliny  (fflVii.  79,  cited  by  Del.) 
*  Thus  erib  famSi  in  Assyrian  means  *  sunset/ 


the  Babylonians  reckoned  the  day  from  sunrise  to 
sunrise.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  crea- 
tion-day was  also  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunrise, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish  civil  day. 

Vv.6'8  portray  the  second  day's  creation-work, 
viz.  the  separation  of  the  upper  from  the  lower 
waters  by  the  formation  of  a  heavenly  firmament 
(Heb.  raUa)  which  divides  them.  ^  The  Hebrew 
word  JTPl*  properly  signifies  something  beaten  as 
hammered  out,*  faiily  represented  by  LXX,  Aq,, 
Symm.  ffreptufux.*  Vulg.  firmamentu-m.  That  the 
ancient  Greeks  conceived  of  this  vault/,-  coji  -!-!  JHL; 
of  burnished  metal  is  shown  by  the  epiuiew*  o  topees 
(Od.  xv.  329)  and  xdX/ceos  (II,  xvii.  425;  Pindar, 
Pyfh.  x.  42;  Nem.  vi.  5)  occurring  in  their  early 
literature.  And  these  conceptions  have  their 
parallels  in  the  language  of  the  OT.  Numerous 
passages  may  be  cited  to  prove  that  the  Heb. 
Semite  regarded  the  sky  as  a  solid  vault  or  arched 
dome.  In  Job  S718  it  is  compared  to  a  firm  molten 
mirror,  the  hue  of  which  in  Ex  2410  is  described  as 
resembling  • ;  •  ;  *  i1  < ,  vhile  from  Am  9s,  Job  2610* u, 
pr  327. 28  we  ;  '  <.,  ,  i  .  additional  details  that  this 
solid  completed  vault  or  arched  dome  was  .Mippoited 
on  the  loiiio^t  mountains  as  pillars  (Job  2b'JJ).  Ii 
was  also  provided  with  windows  and  gates  (G-n  7n 
2817,  2  K  72- 19,  Ps  7823).  Above  this  solid  rQfyta* 
flowed  the  upper  or  heavenly  waters  (v.7),  which 
descended  in  rain  through  these  openings  (Ps  104s 
1484,  2  K  719).  Dillmann,  from  whose  clear  exposi- 
tion of  these  conceptions  we  have  borrowed,  com- 
pares also  the  language  of  the  Vedas  and  of  the 
Avesta,  where  we  likewise  meet  with  this  conception 
of  an  upper  or  heavenly  sea.  Similarly,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  believed  that  the  sun -god  Ka  daily 
traverses  the  celestial  waters  in  his  boat*  The 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  also  had  their  con- 
ceptions of  a  deep  which  rolled  over  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven.  These  we  shall  illustrate  in  some 
measure  from  their  creation-epic.  Cf.  Sayce,  Hib. 
Lect.  p.  374 ;  Jensen,  CosmoL  der  Bab.  p.  254. 

yy^-ia  portray  the  work  of  the  third  creative 
day,  which  involves  two  separate  acts :  (1)  the  crea- 
tion of  dry  land  and  the  -< :  •  i .  t\ '  \\m  of  the  waters 
into  seas  j  (2)  the  creation  o,  pu,  •  •  -.  According  to 
the  writer  of  2  P  35  land  was  created  from  water 
by  divine  command.  This  is  not  distinctly  stated 
in  the  biblical  narrative,  whic1!  *"pr1v  t  linns 
that  the  waters  were  gathered  10;  <  u  •  IH..O  one 

Elace,  and  that  the  land  therebx  ii|-|(,"vi:.  But 
rom  Mili-i<}uent  considerations  and  the  parallels 
from  ;  ni  !•  ML  reliplor^  which  will  be  cited,  it  will 
appear  that  water  was  undoubtedly  r  .'**.>  C.  -H 
the  primitive  element  out  of  which  <"•  \  j  i  iiin:>, 
including  land,  emerged,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  contention  underlies  the  first 
creation  narrative,  though  it  is  not  clearly  ex- 


Vv.14"1J>  describe  the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  the 
creation  of  heavenly  bodies.  Light  in  a  diffused 
form  (T>K)  had  been  summoned  into  existence  by 
God's  fir^st  creative  fiat.  How  it  emerged  we  are 
not  told,  but  are  left  to  infer  that  it  was  the 
immediate  outflow  of  divine  energy.  The  heavenly 
bodies  are  naturally  regarded  purely  from  the 
terrestrial  standpoint.  To  the  naive  conceptions 
of  antiquity  it  was  necessary  that  the  creation  of 
a  firmament  should  have  preceded  that  of  the 
luminaries.  For  these  luminaries  were  placed  on 
or  attached  to  the  firmament  or  solid  vault,  and 
their  courses  prescribed  thereon.  It  should  be 

*  From  the  Hebrew  root  yjrj '  beat'  or  *  stamp  •  (hence  extend, 
or  stretch  out)  we  have  on  interesting  derivath  e  >'pno  preserved 
in  the  Phoen.  inscriptions  meaning  plate  or  dish.  Cf.  CIS,  Para 
Pruna,  Tom.  i.  p.  107,  No  00— 

TO  "Vc  jfl'^D  "jte  |n»  BTK  pn  yp-,D 

(the  gold  plate  (or  bowl)  which  king  Melechjathon,  king  of 
Citmm,  gave). 
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observed  that  in  Job  384"7  the  underlying  tradition 
respecting  the  stars  is  very  different.  In  the 
latter  the  stars,  personified  as  *  sons  of  God,'  take 
their  part  in  the  work  of  creation  at  the  beginning, 
and  ^ry  aloud  with  exultant  strains  (cf.  Jg  520). 

Passing  over  the  work  of  the  fifth  day  (vv.20'28), 
which  includes  the  creation  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life  that  swarm  in  the  water,  as  well  as  of 
the  flying  creatures,  we  come  to  the  sixth  day 
(w.24*31),  on  which  the  larger  land  animals  as  well 
as  reptiles  and  sea  and  river  monsters  were  created. 
The  creation  of  man  in  the  divine  image  concludes 


',,,s  separated  by  hard-and-fast  lines  of 
:  •• .     •  ••.*    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  enter 
a  caveat  against  the  view  UK*  '\  ,.-  »,*»•  :'<V^  '•• 

0-.1.5-1.  .-.  L          "  '" 

.     >          .  .          '      ,      ••     ••!•»,>       '      /•'•  -r.     •   /    • 

I1.   !  i  .' ,  "    ••         •    ;      .  .»•;    o  the  interpretation 

i:-: \  !«••:•       •     '     —  •    ..;  Dillmann  and  Well- 

hausen),  which  regards  the  likeness  as  internal 
and  spiritual,  argues  from  a  comparison  of  51"8 
and  #*•,  where  the  same  expressions  occur,  that 
the  resemblance  here  refers  to  external  form  or 
shape.  But  such  an  inference  is  altogether  gratuit- 
ous. Though  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  some 
ancient  form  of  the  tradition,  or  in  another  con- 
nexion as  53,  such  terms  as  zelem  might  connote 
external^  shape,  such  a  meaning  here  in  relation 
to  God  is  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  this  post-exilic  document.  Another  point 
to  which  we  must  refer  is  the  much  discussed  *  let 
us  make  man  .  .  .'  The  plural  is  here  best  ex- 
plained in  reference  to  angels  who  participate  in 
the  work  of  creation  (in  Job  called  'sons  of  God/ 
and  identified  with  stars  Job  384"7,  cf.  Jg  520,  and 
elsewhere  called  nw^u,  cf.  1  K  2219).  Such  an  in- 
terpretation is  sustained  by  Gn  II7  (J)  and  Is  68. 
For  other  explanations  see  Spurrell,  ad  loc. 

III.  In  interpreting  this  first  cosmogony  the 
greatest  difficulties  encounter  us  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  drama  as  it  unfolds  to  us,  and  the 
only  means  of  dispelling  the  obscurity  is  a  closer 
and,  moreover,  a  comparative  study  of  the  Heb. 
Semitic  cosmos.  An  endeavour  will  therefore  be 
made  to  thro v.  yr"  on  this  subject  from  the  data 
of  Phoen.  as  »\<  h  ;,-  !>is.l j.  mythology,  ;  i«  «  •  \«  <1  f-,:* 
us  either  in  Greek  writings  or  upon  «•,-(•!!,,>"  , 
so  as  to  present  as  clear  and  vivid  a  <  u:*» «.  j»  .»ri  J,H 
possible  of  the  ancient  Heb.  cosmos. 

The  Phoen.,  like  the  Heb*  and  the  Bab.  cosmo- 
gony, starts  with  the  conception  of  a  dark  abyss  of 
waters  or  chaos,  called  by  the  Hebrews  nyj  tf rep 
'gieal  TcliAm'  (Gn  7U),  or  simply  oinii,  and  by  the 
Babylouians  Tidmat  (Tiamtu).  According  to  the 
Pi  -i  -i.  i Ortiii;>i;o!»y  ( it- 11.  by  Eusebius (Prcep.  Evang. 
i.  iuj  from  Phil'o  H-,  Jfris,  this  watery  material 
was  generated  from  desire  (iroBos)  and  spirit 
Here  we  find  a  point  of  contact  with 
on  of  Gn  I2,  though  in  the  biblical  cos- 
mogony the  water  is  not  regarded  as  a  product  of 
i  lit1"  lie}  ion  of  spirit,  but  appears  to  stand  as  a 
coefficient  with  spirit  of  the  &u  Sequent  generative 
processes.  Now  the  three  clauses, 

The  earth  was  waste  and  void, 

And  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep 
(T6h6m), 

And  the  breath  (spirit)  of  God  was  brooding 

over  the  waters, 

conduct  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  re- 
gards waste  and  void  (tohu  wabohu),  deep  (Toh6m), 
and  waters,  as  three  epithets  designating  the  same 
thing,  viz.  the  chaotic  watery  abyss.  Accordingly, 
we  may  infer  that  when  God  entered  upon  die 

*  On  the  distinction  between  image  and  similitude  among 
Bom.  Oath,  theologians,  see  Nitzsch,  Evang.  Dogmatik,  p. 
271  fl. 


creative  work  there  was  no  distinction  between 
(a)  day  and  night,  (b)  heaven  and  earth,  (c)  dry 
land  (earth)  and  sea.  All  that  existed  were  (1) 
darkness;  (2)  TSh6m= Tohu  wabohu  =  waters,  i.e. 
the  chaotic  watery  abyss;  (3)  the  ""  ;""*  -  -  "•"„ 
of  God  materialized  as  air.  (a)  TI  •  : 

tion  emerges  with  the  creation  of  light,  whereby 
day  is  separated  from  night  (v.5).  (b)  The  second 
distinction  arises  when  the  firmament  or  '  heavens ' 
are  formed  (v.8).  (c)  The  third  distinction  was 
effectuated  by  the  separation  of  water  from  land, 
whereby  'dry  land/  or  'earth'  in  the  narrower 
sense,  was  formed. 

The  Te"hdm  (rni  mnfl)  was  no  mere  figment  of  the 
:  '.',*:  ;|J  *  •  •  •  '-he  conception  of  some  far  distant 
•  •  •  :  » •  "  ,  to  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Heb- 
rew. Though  it  apj>aren t ly  assumed  the  latter  char- 
acter in  cosmogonic  narrative,  it  was  also  a  very 
present  and  vivid  reality.  The  accompanying 
diagram  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the 


ordinary  conceptions  of  an  ancient  Semite  (whethei 
Babylonian  or  Hebrew)  respecting  the  universe  in 
which  he  lived.  The  writer  of  this  article  sketched 
this  outline  from  a  study  of  numerous  OT  passages 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  found  in  Jensen's 
Cosmoloqie  der  Bab.,  published  in  1890,  ^a  diagram 
almost  identical  in  character,  descriptive  of  the 
universe  according  to  Bab.  oo-uv:)' !<•?.•.  and  based 
purely  upon  the  data  of  the  cuneitorm  inscriptions. 
In  both  we  have  a  heavenly  upper  ocean,  and  in 
both  the  earth  was  conceived  as  resting  upon  & 
vast  water-depth  or  TShdm  (called  also  in  Baby- 
lonian apsu).  The  Hebrews  thought  of  the  world 
as  a  disc  (Jin,  cf.  Is  402a) ;  and  to  this  earthly  disc 
corresponded  tke  heavenly  disc  (also  called  Jin,  cf , 
Job  2214,  Pr  S27).  Beneath  the  earth  rested  the 
unknown  and  mysterious  Ttihdm  Rabbdh  (cf.  the 
language  of  Ps  243).  The  flood  not  only  descended 
through  the  windows  of  heaven  (see  above),  "but  also 
ascended  from  the  deep  nether  springs,  called 
'springs  of  the  great  Telidm'  (Gn  711  P*},  which 
were  cleft  open.  These  deep  springs  were  accord- 
ingly called  TZhdmdth  (Pr  3^),  and  were  believed  to 
communicate  through  the  depths  of  the  earth  by 
means  of  passages  with  the  great  T&h6m  which 
lay  below.  In  a  striking  passage  in  Am  (74)  the 
prophet  port/iays  a  judgment  in  which  the  fire  of 
J"  will  devour  this  great  water-depth.  Within  the 
earth  itself  lay  the  realm  of  the  departed,  Shedl  or 
Hades. 

That  mythical  ideas  and  personifications  clustered 
round  this  mysterious  chaotic  water-depth  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  Semites,  is  abundantly 
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shown,  not  only  in  the  legends  of  the  "^ibv' 
preserved  in  their  inscriptions,  to  which  we  snail 
presently  refer,  "but  also  in  the  references  to  be 
found  in  Heb.  literature.  The  dark  water-depth 
was  represented  as  a  dragon  or  serpent,  and  was 
eailed  by  various  names.  Images  were  formed  of 
it*  (Ex  204).  Sometimes  it  is  called  Rahab,  a 
dragon  which  entered  into  conflict  with  J"  and  was 
destroyed  by  Him  (Is  519fL,  Job  2612ff*)»  At  other 
times  it  is  named  Leviathan^  (Job  41,  cf.  Ps 
74.12^9)  or  again  it  is  simply  called  the  'serpent' 
(Am92-8). 

IV.  We  shall  now  proceed  to        '•."•,•   those 
Sem*  cosmogonies,  which  should        •  •  into 

comparison  with  the  Heb.  narrative.  Since  the 
Hebrews  were  Semites,  and  were  nurtured  from  a 
common  stock  of  ancient  Sem.  inheritance,  both  as 
to  beliefs  and  usages,  such  a  comparison  will  be 
fertile  of  results. 


Eusebius  (I.  chs.  ix.  x,  and  IV.  eh.  xvi).  He  obtained 
his  materials  from  the  0otw/oJ  la-ropta  of  Philo 
Byblius.  According  to  Eusebius,  i.  6,  as  well  as 
Porphyry,  Philo  of  Byblus  translated  these^  frag- 
ments from  a  Phoen.  original  by  Sanchuniathpn. 
It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
respecting  Sanchuniathon.  (It  will  be  sufficient  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Baudissin's  elaborate  essay  in 
Ms  Studien  zur*-~  ^  -*  '-'•->  "-  1  7,  '  •,  L  pp.  1^46, 
where  reference  «•  <•  i  •  •,-  •  '••:  Ms  subject 
are  fully  given.)  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
citing  in  summarized  form  the  Phoan*  cosmogony 
so  far  as  it  can  be  intelligibly  presented  from  the 
obscure  pages  of  Eusebius. 

At  the  beginning:  of  th'iprs  i-iotHng  existed  but  limitless  Chaos 
and  SpT.t  (-vsuwct)     A  'I1  rd  uc*  or  .e  vi  rodnv'eJl  in  the  form  of 


ar>*-.  »*  L  .  i  '  ,i  ML'  ',*••',  i  .  le  Mr  '  '  v  i''** 
H  --  1,1)  -r  :i.)  rlr-'ii  i  •  .  c  Ci  •'•  1,1  »i>rL  ,MT,i»^t-- 
Thfs  name  M*T  is  a  feminine  abstract  form  from  'JD=<(D  water.  J 
Tlr"  o-.rv-ponls  h  ii"  p«.»"  "  \  •  i;I  T$h6mot  the  biblical 
•  aniL:«e.  'O  .t;  <>•"  *i  •-,'  «•  i  -  j  :i  "i  •  ••„  :rom  which  we  are 
oi.o:in;r.  'fcprar'.ru  :  '  «'  *  i><!  •:  oC'o1  *••  *  All  these  seeds  or 
germs  of  things  were  fora"  I  i  i  o  <iu  •*::  (urid.  ,.<v  ,-«i  TJT  ;  ) 
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j:l  M-JU  '!  :»>-:'*  -ji  n,  -r  ^*i  v  <l  s-irs  ;  and  these  became  endowed 
w-**h'rt  •»"-":"•  *e.',  a  "1  r»-  *  <-l  the  name  Zufxf^tv,  D^  *flS 
]  e'lit"'1  A  '  •«•  <  -9  »r  „-,'-!  n  H  As  soon  as  air,  land,  and  sea 
were  heated  by  the  sun,  winds  arose  as  well  as  clouds  and  violent 
downpours  of  the  heavenly  waters,  thunder  and  lightning. 
By  these  thunderstorms  animated  shapes,  male  and  female, 
began  to  stir  in  sea  and  on  land.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  from  water  is 
thoroughly  Semitic.  Berosus,  as  we  shall  hare  occasion 
to  sea,  interprets  the  name  of  the  primal  matter.  ' 


Another*  •  M  «•  "iy<*  -,'1  ]iyr.u»i»l>iua  makes  the 
two  morte'-  \  ',\\\  I  h'-r  >/(„•«  begotten  of 
KoKirla,  and  his  wife  Baau.  The  word  KoXx/a  has 
been  variously  interpreted  as  n;  »$  ^p,  voice  of  J"'s 
mouth,  and  as  o*$  ^P  voice  of  breath.  Keither  of 
these  explanations  has  much  probability,  but  it  is 
generally  held  that  Baau  is  iho  Ileb.  i~-  or  chaos. 
It  is  not/  necessary  to  cite  further  varieties  of  the 
Phoenician  cosmogonic  le|Tar  ^  n  «  th  or  fail  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  biblical  •-,  i  ?  >  ,  :  .  o. 

(B)  More  important  for  the  biblical  student  is  the 
Babylonian  cosmogony.  Not  only  are  its  features 
more  significant  in  their  bearing  on  the  first 
creation  narrative,  but  it  has  come  down  to  us  in 
a  more  complete  form,  and  through  two  distinct 
sources.  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  through 

*  Comp.  the  ref  by  Berosus  to  animal  shapes  in  the  temple 
of  Bel  (cited  below),  and  Gunkel,  Schopf.  p.  28. 

t  The  diagram  clearly  exhibits  the  close  connexion  between 
ooevi  and  the  water-depth.  Leviathan  embodies  the  idea  of  a 
serpent,  Jike  O  TV  -.  <•  '  <s  -  >•  ml  the  earth.  Jensen,  Cosmo- 
logie,  p.  251;  .-.j<o,  //r*.  Lett  pp.  104,  116;  Gunkel,  SchQpf. 
p,  46. 

J  Baudlssin,  Stodten,  i.  p.  12.  Cf.  Schroder,  PkSn.  Sprache, 
p.  1S3.  Philo  adds  the  explanation  that  yiur  was  explained  by 
some  as  mud  and  by  others  as  a  putrefying  watery  mixture. 


Greek  sources,  which  have  been  obscured  by  trans- 
mission through  a  Christian  writing,  and  we  also 
possess  it  in  a  series  of  tablets  containing  the 
original  cuneiform  Bab.  creation  epic. 

Before  the  discovery,  in  1875,  by  the  late  George 
Smith,  of  the  fragments  of  the  Bab.  creation 
account  in  the  ruined  library  of  Asurbanipal  (pub- 
lished in  TSBA  iv.  1876),  this  legend  was  known 
to  us  only  in  the  mutilated  records  of  Berosus. 
Berosus  was  a  priest  of  Bel  in  Babylon  about 
B.C.  300.  His  recital  of  the  Bab.  story_  of  creation 
was  handed  down  by  Alexander  Polynistor,  and  it 
is  from  this  source  tnat  Eusebius  (in  his  Chronicon, 
bk.  i  )  has  borrowed.  We  shall  now  give  the 
translation  of  the  more  salient  passages  in  the 
words  of  Gunkel,  who  has  carefully  examined  the 
text. 

•  '.*"•  "'«"•"       -  and  water,  and  strange 

••      •  There  were  men  with 

two  wings,  some  also  with  four  wings  and  two  faces,  and  some 
which  had  one  body  but  two  heads,  one  male  and  the  other 
female  .  .  .  other  men  with  goat's  feet  and  horns,  or  with 
horse's  feet,  or  like  horses  behind  and  lik«  •  •  "  • 
therefore  in  the  form  of  hippocentaurs.  .  .  .  -I 
were  fish,  c:»->*.»  :',r  lii"  _'*  *  "  t  •  ,  and  ;  •  ,  •  •  0« 
creatures  of  -.  ir,,  i  .-  i  o  a  Li  i  ••>  ^-  «  '  «heni  are  to  be  seen 
m  the  oemp  j  <  I»<  .  -i-  -U»  im  *i.  ;:.  i*  Over  them  there 
reigned  a  woman,  Oin  Orjca,*  whicxi  in  Ohaldee  is  Thamtef 
Tir,i.rit1,  in  Greek  9<»A.«<r«r«,  T  ,1  r  (•  •.  -  >  ""  ,  <>f  the  world 
,  •  -.'i-  M  -"  •  .  <'  -  •  •  •  '  u  , 

'    •      ,"  ..         !    'I,  '.    •        <     -         O    <  ';    i       '  I  I'll  . 

and  from  the  other  the  heavens,  and  destroyed  the  beasts  which 
•,  '  •  •!  ••  •-. 

x  •  .  ,  -  r-rrative,  as  he  asserts  [i.e.  Berosus,  for  at  this 
point  Eusebius  interrupts  the  citation  in  order  to  ffive  an  alle- 
gorical explanation],  is  intended  to  be  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  the  processes;  of  nature.  The  universe  was  formerly  in 
a  state  of  HVK,  h'ul  the  creatures  above  described  arose  in  it. 
Bel,  however  (in  Greek  2J«V),  •  'i  *"  •"»  <>.•"»  •  •  ",  •  .t  I 
so  divided  heaven  and  eari-.  •>••'.'.  >  •  •.  •  •  , 
established  the  order  of  the  universe.  The  creatures,  how- 
•  .  :  '  ;  ".  •  lii-  -•""!,"  i  penshed  [so  far 

;    •    •          ,•    •    ii  '<)     f     '.•  remainder  of  the 
myth], 

'So  when  Bel  saw  the  earth  destitute  of  inhabitants  and  fruit, 
he  commanded  one  of  .'  •  ""  "'  '.•:•, 

mix  the  earth  with  the  *  .  i   •  " 

to  fa*>hiori  men  and  (L.U  -    ''  '.  «  ! 

t:ic  fiir.    B"1.  a'v)  cor  »'    ,.-i   <TI  ..  •  'i  >>.   i  .-,    •      -,  -  ,!., 

moon,  and  five  planets.' 


iJy.  the  polemical  bias  of  iEusebius 
ma7-«  i  ho  i  atonal  consistency  of  h' 
He  appears  to  make  his  excerpts  in 
them  up  to  ridicule.    Thus  Bel  creates  heavenly 
bodies  after  his  •!  -THI  •:!;.'  :<>  i.    There  seems  to  be 
a  confusion  here  i>  ••»•.-»  i:  i!  !  and  Tiamat,  as  the 
cuneiform  record  appears  to  show.      It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  01  the  confusions  in  the  narra- 
tive may  have  existed  in  the  text  cf  Alexander 
Polyhistor. 

\Ve  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
"RiilAto'i'.i-L  <j<;j;  >.»i  epic  brought  to  light  by  the 
discovery  of  the  original  cuneiform  texts. 

In  the  begmning,  before  heaven  and  earth  existed,  when  the 
primal  father  Apsu  (ocean)  and  the  primal  mother  Tiamat 
rnuitrlud  'he  r  \tatcid.  ihe  gods  arose,  Lahmu,  Lahamu,  Anshar, 
Ki>r  ar,  u:j(l  Ann  This  is  the  summary  of  the  fragmentary 
crtsauon  acsoouno  catted  by  Schrader  in  COT  i.  on  Gn  1*.  The 
following  translation  of  the  first  tablet  in  the  Babylonian  creation 
epic  we  give  j  •<  \  •  i  i  i  •  v*  .  i»-  f.  Friedrich 
Delitzsch.who  •  -  •  •  i  "i  ••«!.'-,  \  «  .  ited  text  of 
the  entire  Or-  •,  i  "  -  :  -  IS/A«*  Hi  t  /;.ir  ;/.c  Weltschop- 
fungs  Jrpoa,  Leip2ig  :  Hirzel,  1896/— 

'When  above  the  heaven  was  not  named  J 
Beneath  the  earth  did  not  record  a  name, 
Tiso  c  C("x  i  (.1  'v/i)  i'  ck  innisni  \*n«  ih«  r  bo^etter 
'1-u'  mil.,  'r  ?  !  ..;i.a.  v.'  d  '!>(>i'icr  <u  iliom  all, 
liidir  watfera  m  one  umced  cogeuner 
Fields  H  were  not  bounded,  marshes  were  not  yet  to  be  seen. 


*  Gunlcel  rightly  interprets  'O^l/wa  as  Np*)K  DH  mother  of 
the  depth.  See  his  long  and  instructive  note,  p.  18. 

t  Tne  texts  give  9*xaT0.  Robertson  Smith,  howe\  er,  corrects 
to  eawrs,  ZA  vi.  p  339. 

t  To  a  Semite  name  connotes  existence  and  power 

§  So  Schrader  and  Jensen  ('Wirrwarr');  Dehtzsch  renders 
'  Getose.1  The  meaning  of  mummu  is  very  doubtful.  Dehtzsch 
questions  the  denvation  of  the  word  from  the  root  DVT  er  ZDf. 

A«ra  n  a  doubtful  passage.    On  gipant  see  Delitzsch,  Dttf 
Sab.  Schopjungscpos,  j>.  119 ;  Jensen,  ComwL  p  S25. 
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At  a  time  when  of  iV 
No  name  did  they 

J— 


Great  periods  vanished  [of  times  many  passed  by] 

Anshar,  Kishar  were  bora 

Long-  days  passed  by  *  [or  as  Jensen  and  Zimmera  :  *  the  days 

became  long  ']. 
CThe  rest  is  fragmentary,  and  simply  contains  the  names 

Aim  and  Anshar]. 

We  can  only  infer  from  the  context  what  the  lost  remainder  of 
this  tablet  contained.  Probably,  it  descnbed  how  the  gods  of 
ri't'  ,  :  •  (  .~';  ,  '"  <•*  the  depth  came  into  being,  and  possibly 
"»'."•  .  •  •»  Then  must  have  followed  the  rebellion 

of  the  lower  deities,  arrayed  under  ~  •  •  ,  .'  •_•;'.  ,"  "  •  *i  ,  r 
deities.  T  •  -  •  -  •  »'.,  »  '  n  •  •  \.,o\ 

Apsu  and  ,    •      ,        ,•.»••»,.  t  .  that 

they  *plan  evil'  against  the  gods.  Gunkel  thinks  that  the 
creation  of  light  was  the  cause  of  their  insurrection,  but  of  this 
we  have  not  sufficient  evidence.  The  legible  portion  of  the 
tablet  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  conflict  between  Tiamat 
and  the  gods.  In  their  war  against  Tiamat  and  the  deities 
ranged  under  her  leadership,  the  gods  are  commanded  by 
Anshar,  father  of  Ami.  He  is  si  •»;-  >•  t-  i1.  .  r4  «  ••*  f  by  Anu,  but 
also  by  Ea  and  his  son  Marduk.  '  a  y:  •.'•'!  i.-s  imu  bring  up 
the  rear.  Anshar  at  first  sends  Anu  and  then  Ea  to  conduct  the 
"r-'ii'Y  is  -i"1  •  ,  i  •  "  ,'","•*  -V  •"."•  terror,  Marduk 
;N<'  s  ,  o  i  ,.;<.•  >'  '  i  >  undertake  the 

struggle  with  Tiamat.  He  is  armed  with  a  net,  bow,  javelin, 
and  apparently  a  trident  (mittu),  and  so  advances  to  the  conflict. 
The  goddess  of  the  deep  is  skilfully  caught  by  Marduk  in  a  net, 
&  hurricane  is  driven  into  her  open  throat,  and  he  smites  her 
body  with  his  javelin.  Her  allies  flee,  but  are  overtaken,  and 
their  weapons  broken.  T"  "  "  ""  ""  '"  """•. 
two  parts,  'like  that  of  .  i  '  v,  ; 

and  covered*  the  heaven.*  Bars  are  placed,  and  sentinels,  so 
that  the  waters  may  not  stream  through.  The  arch  of  heaven 
is  placed  opposite  the  primal  waters.  After  this  Marduk  created 
the  heavenly  bodies  ;  out  the  fifth  tablet  of  the  creation  epic  on 
which  this  is  described  is  very  obscure.  The  first  few  lines  may 
be  rendered—- 

He erected  the  station  for  the  great  gods 

Stars  like  ... 

TT»          "•  'i  1  4  V  v,'.v,  r'W  •"•  o4*  sections 

I!,1;       ,,,!,'      A  '  '  it-  ,'     -  i  u1    by  three  stars. 

On  another  doubtful  tablet  we  read  that  he  created  three 
C'JF«-«  -  !-f  '  •  «'  i  !••  i  "-  -  •  "  ""•  ••  .  "  •  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
cro<  i»  iv  :  ••.--.  I  •  c  •  ,  'of  the  Bab.  creation  poem  is 
ii*Cinlcl  <>"  .  <'  fc!X  !«  •  .•  ,  wii  sh  contains  a  hymn  to  the 
fflory  of  Marduk.  •  God  of  pure  lif  e,  God  of  kindly  breath, 
Lora  of  hearing  and  grace,  creator  of  fulness,  maker  of  abund- 
ance, God  of  the  pure  crown,  raiser  of  the  dead.  .  .  .  May  one 
rejoice  over  the  Lord  of  Gods,  Marduk,  cause  one's  land  to 
abound,  himself  enjoy  peace.  Firm  abideth  His  word,  His  com- 
mand changeth  not.  No  god  hath  caused  the  utterance  of  His 
mouth  to  fall/ 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  features  of  this 
epic  without  noting  reinarkahle  parallels  to  the 
first  biblical  cosmogony.  What,  then,  is  the  actual 
relation  which  subsists  between  them?  If  the 
creation  account  in  Gn  1  and  this  Bab.  epic  were 
the  only  points  of  contact  between  Israel  and 
Babylonia,  it  might  be  possible  to  explain  the  Bab. 
myth  as  a  development  from  the  simpler  and  purer 
tradition  contained  in  the  Bible.  But  such  an 
explanation  is  untenable  in  view  of  the  estab- 
lished results  —  (1)  Of  a  critical  examination  of  the 
OT  literature,  which  cannot  allow  an  earlier  date 
for  the  document  P*  than  the  period  of  the  Exile. 
(2)  Of  Assyriology.  The  discovery  of  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  tablets  in  1887,  and  of  a  cuneiform  tablet 
at  Lachish  belonging  to  the  same  period  as  those 
of  Tel  el-Amarw,  i  eiidcra  it  ab-olufoly  cci  i  tain  that 
Bab.  influence  \udoiy  prevailed  in  Palcdi'mc  about 
B.C.  1500-1400.  (3)  We  have  many  other  remark- 
able parallels,  viz.  in  the  Flood  story  and  other 
elements  in  the  pre-exilian  Jahwistic  document. 
(including  the  account  of  Paradise  and  the  story  of 
the  Fall)  between  the  Scripture  records  and  those 
of  the  cuneiform  tablets.  All  this  renders  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  biblical  form  in  which 
these  narrations  have  been  preserved,  with  their 
unquestionably  Palestinian  colouring,  is  the  result 
of  many  centuries  of  growth  on  Palestinian  soil 

*  How  widespread  this  conception  was  of  a  primeval  rending 
asunder  of  sky  and  earth  into  an  upper  and  lower  half  may  be 
gathered  from  the  New  Zealand  Maori  myth  quoted  m  Tylor, 
Pn'm  Culture,  i.  322  v.  This  feature,  we  are  told,  is  ca  far- 
t-.an  Ic£ui<l.* 


(cf.  Schrader,  COT  i.  pp.  43 ff.,  52-55).  This 
problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Bab.  epic  to  Gn  1 
has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  a  search- 
ing investigation  by  Gunkel,  Schopf.  u.  Chaos* 
from  which  quotation  has  alieady  been  made. 
This  writer  does  full  justice  to  the  glaring  con- 
trasts. In  the  Bab.  epic  we  have  wild,  grotesque, 
tumultuous  mythology  expressed  in  poetic  form. 
In  the  biblical  account  we  have  serene  majesties 
calm  and  sober  prose.  In  the  one,  the  gods  rise 
in '  (k  lx-\- ,u  in  the  course  of  the  drama.  In  the  other, 
Coil  p.iM  xists  and  remains  from  the  first  the 
creative  source  whose  command  summons  each  new 
order  of  created  things  into  existence. 

Yet  the  parallels  are  as  remarkable  as  the  con- 
trasts. For  (1)  in  both  the  world  at  the  beginning 
consists  of  water  and  darkness.  (2)  The  T6h6m  of 
the  2nd  verse  is  the  Babylonian  Tidmtu  (Ti£mat). 

(3)  G-od  divides  the  primal  waters  by  means  of  the 
firmament  into  two   parts.     This  feature  corre- 
sponds to  the  episode  in  the  4th  tablet  of  the 
creation    epic  (lines  137ff.  in    Fried.  Delitzsch's 
version)— 

'He  cleft  her  (Tiamat)  like  a  fish  ...  in  two  halves, 
From  the  one  half  he  made  and  covered  the  heaven  : 
He  drew  a  barrier,  placed  sentinels, 
Commanded  them  not  to  let  its  waters  through.' 

(4)  In  Gn  1  light  arises  before  the  creation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.    Also  in  the  Bab.  myth  we  may 
suppose  that  *    v  •  ;••         ""  before  the  coming  of 
Marduk  the  .*•''•',    •    •••      •  '  gods,  since  light  be- 
longs to  the  '        ,•,-"•.!!    •  upper  gods.'    (5)  The 
creation  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  on  the  fourth  day 
may  be  placed  parallel  with  the  creation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  Marduk,  recorded  in  the  5th 
creation  tablet,  special  mention  being  made  of  the 
moon-god  (Nannaru)  as  ruler  of  the  night  (lines 
12ff.  in  Fried.  Delitzsch's  ed.).    (6)  God  beholds  all, 
and  calls  it  good.     Compare  the  hymn  of  praise  to 
Marduk  (already  quoted)  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Bab.  epic.    (7)  Creation  of  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
wild  animals,  and^  creeping  things  is  also  found  on 
a   fragment  (copied  in  cuneiform  by  Delitzsch, 
Assyr.  Lesest.3),  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  same  Creation  Epic  Series  above 
quoted.    (8)  Lastly,  the  seventh  day,  or  Sabbath  of 
divine  rest,  is  essentially  of  Bab.  origin.     See 
Schrader,  COT  I  p.  18  ff. ;  Sayce,  Expos.  Times, 
March  1896,  p.  264. 

It  has  been  forcibly  argued  by  Gunkel  that  the 
Bab.  creation  myth,  In \ol\i rig  ;i  conflict  between 
Tiamat,  the  dragon  of  chaotic  darkness,  and 
Marduk,  the  god  of  light  and  order,  had  influenced 
Israel  long  before  the  Exile  period.  It  is  true  that 
passages  Tike  Is  51sff*  (where  Rahab  the  dragon  is 
a  reminiscence  of  Ti£mat)  belong  to  the  Exile 
period,  and  Cheyne  thinks  *  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  there  was  a  great  revival  of  the  mytho- 
logic  spirit  among  the  Jews  in  the  Bab.  and  rers. 
periods,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  old  myths 
assumed  more  definite  forms  through  the  direct 
and  indirect  influence  of  Babyloma.'t  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jer  42S"2e 
(cf.  522)  is  a  genuine  product  of  the  7th  cent.  (cf. 
Cornill's  ed.  in  SBOT),  and  tlii-  ;  |  ai>  M!>  reflects 
the  same  tradition  of  J/x>s  cor  bi<,  -A,,  watery 
chaos  (an  idea  which  we  also  meet  inNah  I4),  whil-e 
the  reference  in  Am  93  to  the  serpent  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  belongs  to  the  8th  cent.,  and  the 
brazen  sea  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K  7s3"25),  with  its 
twelve  supporting  oxen,  carries  us  back  to  the 
10th.  This  last  was  evidently  based  on  the  apsi 
or  occan-al>\  -- 1  -»  of  the  temple*  of  Marduk.£  (Cf. 
Schroder,  Kill  iii.  1,  pp.  1,'i,  M«*>,  and* footnotes.) 

*  See  the  discriminating  review  of  this  work  by  Prof,  Oheyna 
in  Cnt.  Hev.  July  1895. 
t  Crit.  Rev.  ib  p.  260 
}  Cf.  Sayce,  Expos.  Times,  March  1896,  p.  264. 
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These  facts,  as  well  as  the  features  in  the  Jah 
wistic  narrative  above  referred  to,  justify  us  in 
seeking  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  Exile  for 
the  original  adoption  by  primitive  Israel  of  the 
elements  of  Bab.  tradition.    The  most  probable 
theory  is  that  these  influences  found  their  way  into 
Palestine,  1o:<!V»-  \\It1i  certain  features  of  Bab 
civilization   -  u-  (  IV.IML;    measures   of  weight  anc 
money)  some  urno  hu'uio  B.C.  1450  (the  age  of  the 
Tel  el-Amarnainscr.),  and  along  this  path  passec 
ultimately  in  to  ^  the  possession  of  ancient  Israel 
and  became  assimilated  into  their  stock  of  intel- 
lectual possessions.     It  then  became,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  gradually  modified  and  stripped  p; 
its  mythological  features.    In  Gn  I1  we  have  it  in 
the  purified  Judaic  form,     There  is  a  complete 
obliteration  of  the   |  **j'^  *•'"     elements  of  the 
genesis  of  the  gods,  'i    *      •      .anie  struggle  be- 
tween  Tiamat  and  Marduk,  which  preceded  the 
creative  process  in  the  Bab.  myth.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  contains  certain  features  whV    C.  .1 
reveal  a  primitive  Bab.  type.    Drivei  .'••    • 
July  29,  1896)  amiuilely  states  the  true  relation 
of  the  biblical  to  the  Lab.  cosmogony  when  he 
says :  '  The  narrative  of  Gn  1  comes  at  the  end  of 
«,  long  process  of  gradual  elimination  of  heathen 
elements,  an ""    f « • ,  "*     *,•--'-  ""ation  to  the  purer 
trvol  I*;;--,  of  i    -         -'    ,   •  •,'  ',  _\ ,  carried  on  under 
i  ho  s-[i  :uv:ai  influences  of  the  religion  of  Israel.' 

V,  According  to  the  biblical  narrative,  the  world 
was  created  by  a  divine  command,  and  every  new 
stage  in  the  creative  process  is  introduced  by  the 
formula  '  God  said.*  Another  noteworthy  feature 
to  which  attention  has  already  been  called,  is  the 
phrase  *l*t  us  make  man'  (v.6),  wherein  we  have  a 
point  *>i  contact  with  the  conception  of  subordinate 
angelic  powers  ('sons  of  God\  who  co-operated 
with  God  in  the  work  of  creation  (Job  384'7).  Here 
we  observe  the  germ  of  that  belief  in  inter- 
mediate agencies  between  God  and  the  universe 
which  was  destined  hi  later  times  to  become  a 
ISM-'  '•:•;•<)] iai:t  f,  ctor  in  Jewish  theology.  This 
!<•••!•:•  on  liciiis'ic  developed  into  the  'Wisdom' 
wmcn  was  men  God  in  the  1>  '.*•  •'••'.  1  »,/•>•  the 
creation  of  the  cosmos,  and  .  j;  *  1 1 .  'i  i"i<»<i  u  h  *i  He 
Bstablished  the  heavens  (Pr  822"31,  cf.  319« 20).  This 
*  third  cosmogony/  as  Cheyne  not  inaptly  calls  it,* 
is  the  product  of  that  growing  belief  in  the 
transcendent  greatness  of  God  which  began  with 
Amos,  and  received  a  great  impulse  from  the 
sublime  teachings  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah  (cf.  esp. 


>  and  in  proporti* 

garded  as  transcendent  and  absolute,  a  Logos 
doctrine  became  a  necessary  factor  of  thought. 
Philo  became  the  representative  in  Judaism  of  the 
Alexandrine  philosophy.  On  one  side,  from  eternity 
we  have  God  as  the  absolutely  active  pi  inciple  ;  on 
the  other,  matter  formless  and  without  qualities, 
the  principle  of  absolute  passivity.  God  produces 
first  the  world  of  ideas,  Logos  or  KOITUO?  vo-grfa. 
This  Logos  becomes  the  mediating  cause,  between 
the  absolute  and  trail  »i.cnd  en  i  "Deity  and  the 
passive  formless  matter,  in  the  generation  of  the 
world.  This  is  not  the  place  to  indicate  the  transi- 
tion from  this  position  to  that  occupied  by  the 
writer  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  or  the  Logos 
doctrine  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  this  subject 
belongs  to  Christology. 

In  Judaic  tlw.lw*i  the  place  of  the  Logos  in  the 
creation  of  \\\a  Muild  is  partly  occupied  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existent  emanation  of  the  T6rah 
from  God,  partly  by  Memra.  This  principle  of 
the  ToTah  as  a  mediating  element  or  occasion  in 
the  creation  of  the  world  is  expressed  in  BSrgshith 
Babba  i,  for  the  T6rah  cannot  be  realized  without 
*  In  his  article  'Cosmogony '  (EncycH.  Ent.j. 


the  creation  of  man.  From  the  same  treatise 
(c.  9)  we  learn  that  a  curious  inference  was  drawn 
from  the  words,  '  God  saw  all  that  he  had  made, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good'  (Gn  I31),  ^iz.  that 
God  had  .'iviui^ly  created  worlds,  and  they  did 
not  please  I'  .:ri,  -<,  1 .-,  destroyed  tl  '  *  •  •  ••  ,1'  :,» 
to  Sliemoth  Babba,  c.  30,  these  «  ,  •:  ,<k  . ,«i 
primal  Tdhu  Wabohu  until  the  present  world  was 
created.  Moreover,  there  are  undoubted  traces  in 
the  Talmud  of  the  influence  of  the  old  Bab.  tradi- 
tions. For  later  Jewish  writers  held  that  primal 
matter  exercised  certain  powers  of  resistance  until 
God's  creative  energy  coerced  them  by  the  limita- 
tions it  imposed.  Thev  believed  in  the  existence  of 
primeval  monstrous  animal  forms,  and  in  a  female 
Leviathan  ( cf .  Ti&mat],  who  was  slaughtered  in  order 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  monstrous  brood. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth,  taught  in  later  Judaism,  also  possesses  its 
points  of  contact  with  ancient  Babylonian  tradition 
though  founded  upon  biblical  record.  To  one  of 
these  we  shall  refer  presently.  Meanwhile  it  may 
be  observed  that  while  Scripture  regards  the 
universe  as  one,  having  the  earth  as  its  centre, 
later  Judaism  did  not  adhere  to  this  unity.  We 
read  of  the  upper  world  and  the  under  world,  of 
God's  world  and  man's  world.  In  the  Targ. 
Jerusal.  I,  Gn  IS80  Abraham  calls  3"  ( Lord  of  all 
worlds.'  Aboda  Zara  3b  reckons  18,000  worlds. 

But  the  most  remarkable  cosmic  doctrine  is  that 
of  the  Seven  Heavens.  Jewish  Rabbis  were  not 
quite  agreed  as  to  this  number.  According  to 
Kabbi  Jehuda  there  were  only  two,  but  according 
to  the  common  doctrine  there  were  seven.  R.  H. 
Charles  has  recently  contributed  two  exceedingly 
instructive  papers  on  this  subject  to  the  Expos 
Times  (Nov.  and  Dec.  1895),  in  which  he  draw,? 
special  attention  to  the  Bab.  conception  of  the 
sevenfold  division  of  the  Lower  "World,  (On  this 
point  interesting  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Jensen's  T, •••,.'. T-//*  tier  Bab.  p,  232  ff.) 
Headers  of  the  ISnlK  im  i  \  nivthic  romance  (in  the 
Grilgamish  [Izdubar]  series),  called  the  'Descent  of 
Ishtar  to  Hades,'  will  remember  that  she  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  seven  gateways  in  order 
to  reach  the  interior  of  the  infernal  city.  Though 
the  inscriptions  do  not  cxprevJy  state  that  the 
heavens  were  so  divided,  it-  is  legitimate  to  surmise 
either  that  the  Babylonians  themselves  conceived 
of  a  similar  division  of  the  heavens,  or  that  this 
correlative  became  subsequently  developed.  The 
former  is  more  probable,  for  not  only  do  we  find 
the  doctrine  of  the  Seven  Heavens  among  the  Jews, 
but  also  among  the  Parsees.  We  find  the  same 
conception  in  the  recently  discovered  Slavonic 
Enoch  (translated  by  Moriill),  and  also  in  other 
apocalyptic  literature,  as  the  *  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs.*  This  later  cosmic  conception, 
which  grew  up  in  connexion  with  the  doctrii  e  of 
jrod's  absolute  transcendence,  is  of  some  importance 
in  its  bearing  upon  such  passages  as  2  Co  122- 8,  He 
410» 14.  In  reference  to  the  difficult  passage  Eph  613, 
Charles  most  usefully  cites  from  Slavonic  Enoch 
294  5.  (Further  information  respecting  the  Jewish 
doctrine  may  be  found  in  'Weber,  System  d&r 
Altsynag.  Paldst.  Theol.  p.  197  ff.) 

YI.  We  have  now  concluded  our  task  of  expound- 
ng  the  biblical  coTK'ipiioiit  respecting  cosmogony 
and  the  cosmos.  _  It  is  manifestly  beyond  the  true 
scope  of  this  article  to  deal  with  the  cosmogonies 
if  T%ypt,  Persia,  and  India,  though  these  also 
exhibit  interesting  parallels  with  the  Scripture 
larrative.  Undoubtedly  there  were  points  of 
listoric  contact,  and  these  of  no  little  importance, 
jetween  Egypt  and  ancient  Israel,  but  the  course 
of  recent  investigation  has  not  strengthened  the 
mpression  that  Egypt  exercised  any  deep  or 
asting  influence  on  Hebrew  cosmogony.  It  is  to 
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Bzbylonia,  the  land  of  the  highest  and  most 
ancient  Sem.  culture,  we  must  look  for  the  most 
fruitful  clues  to  ancient  Heb.  thought  and  life. — 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  refer  to  Persian  cosmogonies, 
for  Fers.  influence  entered  in  bo  the  sphere  of 
Jewish  life  too  late  to  affect  the  cosmogonic  con- 
ceptions of  Genesis.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
no  chaos  exists  in  the  Persian  cosmogony  as  it  is 
presented  in  the  Bundehesh.  A  separation  is  made 
between  the  creation  of  the  present  world  and  of 
the  other  world  Moreover,  in  the  former  we 
jBnd  a  distinct  creation  by  the  Good  and  by  the 
Evil  deity.  But  these  conceptions  have  a  com- 
paratively late  origin.  Ro-pci,ung  the  creation 
legends  of  Egypt,  Persia,  dini  TIKI  .a,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dillmann's  introductory  remarks  to 
Genesis,  ch.  i.  in  his  great  commentary  (6th  ed. 
pp.  5-10),  and  also  to  Otto  Zockler's  article s  Schop- 
lUBg '  in  Herzog  and  Plitt,  RE*,  where  a  compre- 
hensive survey  is  given  of  these  cosmogonies  as 
well  as  those  of  savage  races. 

Nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  describe 
the  various  apologetic  schemes  whereby  the  state- 
ments that  are  contained  in  Genesis  are  brought 
into  supposed  harmony  with  the  ascertained  results 
of  modem  science.  A  history  of  these  successive 
attempts,  with  a  succinct  classification  of  them, 
will  be  found  in  the  article  by  Zdckler  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  This  o'niriin i  c\v,  n L.V"  ICK"! 
scholar  and  divine  concludes  his  examination  of 
these  varied  theories  with  the  significant  and  just 
remarks :  *  The  Mosaic  account  postulates  a 
graduated  advance  of  organic  life  from  plants  to 
animals,  and  among  the  latter,  from  water  animals 
to  creeping  things  and  birds,  and  after  that  to  land 
animals  in  the  proper  sense.  But  geology  regards 
animals  and  plants  as  coming  into  existence 
together  from  the  first*  These  considerations 
plainly  reveal  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
not  intended  to  teach  us  the  elements  of  geology, 
but  to  reveal  to  us  the  fundamental  ideas  of  all 
theology,  those  ideas  being  religious  in  their 
essence.  It  is  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  insist  on 
carrying  out  the  parallel  between  the  Bible  and 
geology  into  every  detail.  "We  can  only  hope  to 
exhibit  a  concordance  of  both  in  their  large 
bearings  and  main  outlines.1  A  very  useful  article 
on  the  same  subject,  written  in  a  ni»i  ---y  icu-rcnt 
spirit,  will  be  found  in  the  A./;/^,s'/W,  Jan. 
1886,  by  Driver  ('  The  Cosmogony  of  Genesis'),  in 
which  the  results  of  geological  research  are  care- 
fully examined  and  compared  with  the  statements 
of  Scripture. 

Piobubly,  the  most  fatal  objection,  however,  is 
the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  lanpnuigp  hero  clearly  shows  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  wiuer  they  had  not  previously  existed. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  day  and  night  were  not 
regarded  as  standing  in  any  causal  connexion  with 
the  sun.  In  fact,  the  sun  is  no  more  regarded  as 
causal  than  the  rnoon.  The  sun  rules  or  regulates 
the  day,  and  the  moon  regulates  the  night. 

Much  as  we  value  the  remarkable  harmonies 
that  nevertheless  exist  between  science  and  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  clear  proof  that  biblical  apologetic 
i-  pm<  'iMM,jr  on  fnl-o  line  -»  when  it  seeks  to  con- 
Mr.  •: '  k  PI  :!!<»!  in1 1.1  ineinio  harmony  with  the 
results  of  modern  science.  The  preceding  expo- 
sition shows  that  that  narrative  emerged  from  a 
divinely  guided  history  and  a  divinely  moulded 
process  of  thought  not  isolated  from  the  currents 
of  the  world  of  human  life  around  it,  but  charged 
with  a  great  mission  to  garner  out  of  all  the  efforts 
of  humanity  to  snell  out  the  awful  enigma  of  ^the 
universe,  that  which  was  most  vital  and  precious 
for  the  good  of  man,  to  purify  it  fr~m  all  inylho- 
logic  taint  and  inform  it  with  the  spiiitual 
monotheistic  conceptions  of  Judaism.  The  supreme 


value  of  our  biblical  cosmogony  lies  in  the  fact  thai 
it  furnishes  us  with  the  only  key  that  can  solve  the 
dark  riddle  of  life.  It  sets  God  j.  (^vtlmirnjal  com- 
plex world-process,  and  yet  do-  iy  :.i>k'  «i  w  th  it, 
.'i- ."  j»- ;  * ,  >  " '  !•: .  <.r '.',.  •!<  .i  and  will  that  rules  victpri- 
<;i  -  i  fi"  i  \.  i.  :••)!  z  a  ii\;  !.  And  as  the  supreme  object 
of  His  creative  energy,  it  sets  man,  fashioned  in  Mis 
divine  likeness,  to  be  the  ruler  of  created  things. 
All  else  is  secondary,  and  it  is  for  scientific  investi- 
gation to  determine  the  exact  details  of  those 
intermediate  steps  in  the  stupendous  ascent 
whereby  God's  work  advanced  along  the  vistas  of 
past  time  to  the  dawn  of  human  existence.  But 
without  that  clear  and  sublime  attestation  at  the 
threshold  of  the  inspired  record  of  the  personal 
source  from  which  all  has  flowed,  and  of  the  unique 
worth  and  dignity  of  man,  and  his  near  kinship 
with  that  source,  surely  human  life  would  have 
been  far  darker  and  more  hopeless,  and  its  deepest 
j>;-o',Vii-  v  oalu  'ij.ve  remained  unsolved.  Upon  this 
i),:-  -,  .<i,u  l;.'oiiu  und  clear  in  Genesis,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  New  Covenant  of  Bedemption  in  Christ 
Jesus  rests.  For  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ 
rests  on  the  Fatherhood  of  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  on  the  supreme  worth  of  man,  whom  Jesus 
came  to  save.  OWEN  C.  WHITEHOUSE. 

COTE.— 2  Ch  32s8  'stalls  for  all  manner  of  beasts, 
and  cotes  (1611  'coats')  for  flocks'  (RV  'flocks  in 
folds').  Cf.  Milton,  Comus,  344— 

*  Might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks,  penned  in  their  wattled  cotee  ; 

which  Matthew  Arnold  borrowed  in  The  Scholar 
Gipsy— 

*  Go,  shepherd,  and  untie  the  wattled  cotes/ 
The  word  was  orig.  used  of  any  small  house,  like 
the  mod.  use  of  cot  (which  was  the  same  word  in 
Old  Eng.  in  the  neuter,  cote  being  fern.)  and 
cottage  (which  was  perhaps  a  cote  and  its  ajpend- 
ages — Murray).  Thus  Langland,  Piers  PI.  viii.  16 — 

*  Bothe  prynces  paleyses  and  pore  mennes  cotes.' 
No  doubt  the  sheep  often  shared  the  shepherd's 
'  cote,'  as  in  the  Shep.  Calender,  Dec.  77,  78 — 

*  And  learned  of  lighter  timber  cotes  to  frame, 
Such  as  might  save  my  sheep  and  me  fro  sname.' 

In  course  of  time  the  word  "was  tfostricted  to  a 
slight  building  for  -licit <  liny  &-ina1l  ariiriiils  in,  esp. 
sheep.  'Sheepcote'  occuis  1  S  21",  -JsS  7fl,  1  Ch  17*. 
Cottage  is  used  in  the  sense  of  hut  in  Is  I8  (RV 
' booth ')  2420  (BV  'hut '),  Zeph  2*  (BVm  '  caves '), 
Sir  29J2 '  a  mean  cottage  *  (B  v  *  a  shelter  of  logs '), 
much  as  cote  above.  J.  HASTINGS. 

COTTON  (orp  karpa?).— The  word  karpas  (Est  I6) 
is  rendered  by  A  v ,  as  also  by  KV,  green,  but 
in  the  marg.  of  the  latter,  cotton.  It  is  certainly 
either  cotton  or  linen  stuff.  Karpas  is  a  loan-wora, 
Sansk.  Jcarpasa,  *  cotton ' ;  Persian  ka,rpa§,  ( fine 
linen'  (Bichardson's  Lex.} ;  hence  also  Kdpira.<ros  and 
carbasus.  P. ,  -  ,  •  •*  *  \ ,  \  \  •.;  been  quoted  from  Arrian 
and  others  to  i  i  »•-<:  liuit  it  grew  and  was  used  for 
clothing  in  India.  G.  E.  POST. 

COUCH.— See  BED.  As  a  verb,  'couch,'  which 
means  *to  stoop,'  'to  lie  down*  (or  transitively  *to 
lay  down'),  and  is  now  used  only  of  beasts,  and 
esp.  in  the  sense  of  lurking  to  spring,  was  formerly 
used  also  of  persons  and  things.  Thus  Shaks. 
Merry  Wives,  V.  ii.  1 :  *  Come,  come,  we'll  couch  i' 
the  castle-ditch  till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies.* 
So  Dt  331S  'the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath,'  whera 
it  is  possible,  however,  as  Driver  suggests,  that 
the  subterranean  deep  is  pictured  as  a  gigantic 
monster  (cf.  p.  505  f.  above).  J.  HASTINGS. 

COULTER.—*  The  iron  blade  fixed  in  front  of 
the  share  in  a  plough ;  it  makes  a  vertical  cut  in 
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the  soil,  which  is  then  sliced  horizontally  by  the 
share.'  The  Eng.  word  occurs  1  S  IS20-21  as  trn  of 
Heb.  '6th  (n$),  which  is  trd  'plowshare,'  Is  24= 
Mie  48,  Jl  310  [all,  but  Klost.  adds  2  K  6s  *rMm$, 
taking  n%  thus  for  the  instrument  (=tbe  axe  of 
iron),  not  as  the  sign  of  the  accusative].  See  AGKI- 
CULTURE.  J.  HASTINGS. 

COUNCIL,  COUNSEL.— These  words  are  distinct 
in  origin,  council  from  concilium  (con-calere,  to  call 
together)  *  an  assembly ' ;  counsel  from  concilium 
(con-sulere,  to  consult)  *  consultation,'  '  advice.' 
And  they  are  now  kept  distinct  I".  ,'J1"",.' »  -^  :'« 
meaning,  their  meaning  nearly  «*•  «  •/>•!<  ,"'j  .  ,'• 
the  Lat.  words  from  which  they  come,  jrfui/  irom 
the  earliest  times  they  were  completely  confused 
in  the  Eng.  lang.;  an-1  i:l!'»o-ijr1i  efforts  were  made 
from  the  beg.  of  the  lt>th  cent,  uo  separate  them,  it 
took  two  centuries  to  effect  the  separation.  In 
AV  of  1611  counsel  is  once  (2  S 1728)  spelt '  counsel,' 
elsewhere  always  *  counsell3  (with  a  cap.,  Counsell, 
in  Is  II2).  The  plu.  is  always  *  counsels,'  except 
Pr  2220  'counsailes.'  But  council  appears  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms:  Council,  Council!,  Councels, 
eouncell,  douncell,  counsel,  counsell,  Counsell. 
Subsequent  edd.  varied  these  indefinitely,  but  for 
the  last  century  or  thereby  the  spelling  has  been 
uniformly  *  council.* 

Council  is  the  tr»  of— 1.  flDfj  rtyhmah,  Ps  68»  only,  (EVm 
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tor  the  defence').  3.  Elsewhere  rw&(>t*v>  for  which  see 
BANHSDRIN. 

Counsel.  —  In  OT  mostly  ny%  'ezah,  *  advice/  then  (as  in 
Ps  11)  «  resolution,  bent  of  will,  character,'—  Del.  ;  and  ito,  a  most 
j,,-i.r,vsj-  ^  wrr<a^  TV-hose  primary  meaning  is  that  of  'con- 
,...*  )•}  <-.  •  •  -i1;  whereupon  the  two  meanings  already 
ii  >  "  ir  c,  *  '  .  .»  '  «>,  viz.  (1)  those  who  are  in  confidential 
<•*,••,  .  i  •  ,  (  •  ;  and  (2)  the  communication  itself, 

counsel.  The  most  f  req.  tr&  in  EV  is  *  secret,'  as  Ps  25**  *  the 
secret  of  the  LORD  if  -  Y  '*•  •  •  "  i  f  -him/  Where  AV  has 
*  counsel*  EV  retain-,  \  •  J»-  >lk  ••-,  BV  *  council.*  In  NT 
either  pwM  (which,  ••  i  il  •  •  d  tr*  of  f&ofc  In  LXX, 

rarely  in  NT  means  advice,  almost  always  mil  ,  ,'..->  • 
225*  'the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowlecto^  ^  tloa';  vr 
rufApfuXiov  as  above. 

Counsellor.  —  This  is  the  only  spelling  in  mod. 
edd.  of  AV.  It  does  not,  however,  occur  in  AV  of 
1611,  though  *  counsellors'  is  found  thrice,  Ezr825, 
Pr  1220  1512  :  there  the  spelling  is  always  *  coun- 
selled (or  <  Counselled  Is  I26  96,  Dn  67,  lEs8u). 
The  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Parallel  Bibles  restore  '  coun- 
seller'  everywhere  except  Mk  1543,  Lk  2350  (both 
/SovXew^s,  used  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  as  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrm,  RV  'councillor')  and 
Ro  11s4  (<n5/ij3oi;Xos,  the  LXX  word  in  Is  4018,  of 
which  this  is  a  quotation).  J.  HASTINGS. 

COUNTENANCE.—  As  a  subst.  frequent,  always 
—face.  As  a  vb.  only  Ex  233  *  Neither  shalt  thou 
c.  a  poor  man  in  his  cause/  RV  'favour,'  older 
versions  'esteem.3  Cf.  Brinsley  (1612),  'that  the 
painfull  and  obedient  be  ...  countenanced,  in- 
couraged,  and  preferred  s  ;  and^Shaks.  2  Henry  IV. 
v.  i.  41,  *I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance 
William  Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes 
of  the  hill/ 

The  Heb.  vb.  is  hddhar,  'honour/  which  is  used  in  a  bad 
sense  again  in  Lv  I915b  '  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty.' 
Knobel  would  make  Ex  23^  correspond  with  Lv  19i5b  by  reading 
^13  '  great,'  for  /ni  '  and  a  poor  man.'  But  the  versions  do  not 
support  any  change  (LXX  reads  xeti  *tvr,r«,\  and  the  statement 
is  parallel  to  Lv  1915*  «thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the 
poor.'  As  the  Bishops'  Bible  explains,  '  Trueth  of  the  matter, 
and  not  respect  of  any  person  IB  to  be  esteemed  in  judgement.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 


COUNTERFEIT.— -Only  in  Apocr.  ±.  As  adj. 
Wis  159  *  [the  potter]  endeavoureth  to  do  like  the 
workers  in  brass,  and  counteth  it  his  glory  to  make 
c.  things  }j  Gr.  /c^fyAa,  things  made  in  imitation 
of  other  more  valuable  things,  hence  spurious,  the 
mod.  meaning  of  the  word.  This  reference  is  to 
earthenware  figures  made  and  glazed  so  as  to 
resemble  the  precious  metals.*  2.  As  most.  Wis 
316  <^re  are  esteemed  of  him  as  counterfeits'  (ds 
KtB8i}\ov ;  Vulg.  tamquam  nugaces,  the  only  occur- 
rence of  nugax  in  Vulg.) ;  1417  '  they  took  the  c.  of 
his  visage  from  far'  (rty  wt>f>puQev  fyw  dmrvTrwo-d- 
fjLevoi,  EV  'imagining  the  likeness  from  afar'). 
Here  c.  is  used  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  a  representa- 
tion of  any  person  or  thing  by  painting,  sculpture, 
etc.,  a  likeness,  image.  Cf.  Shaks.  Merck,  of 

Venice,  III.  ii.  115— 

'What  find  I  here! 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit ;' 

and  Holland  (1606),  Bmton.  39,  4An  olde  little 
counterfeit  in  brasse  representing  him  being  a 
child.'  3.  As  vl.  Sir  3827 '  They  that  cut  and  grave 
seals  .  .  .  give  themselves  to  c.  imagery'  (oyaoiwcrat 
£wypa.<t>Uv9 1RV  'to  preserve  likeness  m  his  por- 
traiture'). Cf.  Tindale's  Address  to  the  Reader 
(NT  1525),  'I  had  no  man  to  counterfet,  nether 
was  holpe  with  englysshe  of  eny  that  had  inter- 
preted the  same.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

COUNTERYJLIL.— Est  74  'the  enemy  could  not 
c.  the  king's  damage'  (RV  *the  adversary  could 
not  have  compensated  for  the  king's  damage'); 
and  Sir  6lf  *  '<"•»  •  "is/  v)th  c.  a  faithful  friend'  (RV 

*  there  is  Jio,    .    .r  !::,.,  can  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  a  faith  mi  '.<•!:•,;.    In  Est  74  the  meaning  is 

*  make  an  equivalent  return  for '  (Geneva  *  recom- 
pense '),  as  Stubbes(1583),  Anat.  Atus.  63,  *  though 
I  be  unable  with  any  benefit  to  countervail  your 
great  pains.9   In  Sir  618  c,  has  the  older  meaning  of 
' equal  in  value ' ;  cf.  More,  Utopia  (Robinson's  tr. 
1551),  'AH  the  goodes  in  the  worlde  are  not  liable 
to  countervayle  man's  life.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

COUNTRYMAN.— 1.  Of  the  same  nation,  2  Co 
II26  '  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen '  (£K  y&ovs, 
Wyclif  *of  kyn,'  other  VSS  'mine  own  nation'). 
2.  Of  the  same  tribe,  lTh214  'ye  also  have  suffered 
like  things  of  your  own  countrymen'  (T&V  i§lw 
av{jupv\eT&v,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Macedonia). 
The  word  is  only  here  in  eccles.  writers ;  Wyclif, 
•lynagis'  (=* lineage,'  Rheims),  Tindale  'kins- 
men'; Geneva  and  Bishops'  as  AV).  3.  Of  the 
same  city,  2  Es  102m  (cives,  AV,  RV  '  neighbours,* 
RVm  '  townsmen ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

COUPLE  is  now  used  only  of  two  persons  or 
things  having  some  affinity,  or  wont  to  be  con- 
sidered in  pairs.  But  in  older  Eng.  the  usage  was 
free,  as  Steele,  Sped.  No.  8,  'I  shall  here  com- 
municate to  the  world  a  couple  of  letters.'  So  in 
AV,  2  S  IS5  'make  me  a  c.  of  cakes.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

COURAGE  ranks  as  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  (Wis  87)  ace.  to  the  classification  derived 
from  Gr.  philosophers.  In  the  early  days  of  Israel's 
battles,  courage  in  its  simplest  sense  was  naturally 
rated  very  highly.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  it  in  Bt 
31  and  Jos  1 ;  neither  of  these  passages,  however, 

*  *Many  [counterfeit  gems],  m  the  form  of  beads,  have  been 
met  witTi  in  anfcrmt  i>;in&  or  r.£\pt,  particularly  tit  Ihebts; 
and  -o  rai  <lt(]  ilie  Lgvp,  I.IMS  cany  ill  s  spirit  of  imitation,  that 
c^en  M'wll  figures,  scMnuiri,  and  objects  made  of  ordnmry 
porcc-lai.i.  were  couiiLonuiud,  UMII<J  composed  of  btill  dinner 
materials.  A  figure  which  was  entirely  of  earthenware,  wirh  a 
glazed  exterior,  underwent  a  somewhat  more  complicated 
process  than  when  cut  out  of  stone  and  simply  covered  with  a 
vitrified  coating ;  this  last  could  therefore  he  sold  at  a  low 
price ;  it  offered  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  former,  and  its  weight 
alone  betrayed  its  inferiority.'— Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians, 
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belongs  to  J1'-'<v  l"i  •  i>yl-  of  I'se  Pentateuch.  The 
eoui<^-<on-.  •  j  .-  ,>  Jc  »i)i!;,',M  and  David  and 
others  are  related  with  admiration  (e.g.  1  S  14.  17). 
We  hear  much  of  *  men  of  valour'  (Jg,  S,  etc.,  and 
esp.  Ch).  The  faint-hearted  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  in  battle  (Jg  7s,  Dt  208,  1  Mac  356).  Be- 
tween the  earlier  kings  and  the  Maccabees  we 
hear  little  or  nothing  of  courage  in  war.  The 
c'oj.'T  „«»•  of  endurance  shown  by  •  T  '  t  T- ;  •*'•!,; 
,<>;><  -.I-  I'M,  Mac,  and  parts  <>•  N  •. ,  «  -  .  '\  !, 
I  P  and  Rev. 

The  secondary  forms  of  the  virtue  also  have 
";.''•  (\M,»  "••  the  Bible.  Man  is  not  to  fear  un- 
;*«  '•'':>  •  ••  the  blame  of  his  fellow-men  (Is  517, 
".':  •  '.  !"••_>•'  etc.).  This  moral  courage  is  esp. 
demanded  of  the  prophets  (e.g.  Ezk  39,  cf.  Mk 
139"18) :  they  were  therefore  <  MOCM-.'^MMI  for  their 
work  by  special  revelations  and  CNI'I.-  vl->:  410'18,  Jer 
I8,  Ezk  2®).  Men  must  not  be  daunted  by  tribu- 
lation (Ps  2714  3124) ;  nor  give  way  to  any  super- 
stitious fear  of  false  gods  (Jos  236*7,  2  Ch  158,  Jer 
10°).  A^ain,  David  charges  Solomon  to  be  of  good 
courage  in  building  the  temple  (1  Ch  2218  2820). 
Jehoshaphat  bids  his  judges  of  assize  deal  cour- 
ageously (2  Ch  1911).  The  spiritual  conflict  with 
the  hosts  of  evil  demands  courage  (Eph  610"17). 

The  Heb.  words  for  courage  and  kindred  ideas  (e.g. 
f£$,  pio)  suggest  firmness,  strength,  power  of  resist- 
ance. The  man  is  to  be  himself,  his  best  self,  in 
spite  of  all  that  might  unman  him.  Here  the 
thought  is  close  to  that  of  dvdpeta,  manliness  (not 
in  NT,  but  dvdpl£ofj.at.  occurs  1  Co  1613,  and  is  common 
in  LXX).  That  which  will  enable  a  man  to  stand 
firm  is  faith,  which  is  expressly  connected  with 
courage  in  Ps  56s,  Mt  826  etc.  (of.  2  S  1012).  Faith 
implies  the  consciousness  of  God's  sympathy,  which 
is  the  secret  of  all  courage  that  is  more  than  natural 
spirit  and  the  love  of  fighting  (see  Is  507,  Pr  281, 

1  Ti  318).     In  a  secondary  •!     '  «'  (1  *  V  >».  1-  <1-  ,» of 
i!  ,'.•  '-          ,  fl  /confirms  i  <»    .        \-  :S  ;>.  il    !_*•'. 

*  ••   i!    '    '     ••  'ardice  is  co  :A    .         •  j-i.-    •  ,  M-d 
the  two  head  the  list  of  deadly  sins  (cf .  Sir  212- 1S). 
See  also  FEAR.  W.  0.  BUEKOWS. 

COURSE  (from  cursum,  running,  race).— 1.  On- 
ward movement  in  a  pai  titular  path,  as  of  a  ship, 
Ac  1611 211- 7  ;  of  the  stars,  Jg  52°  *  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera ' ;  of  the  sun,  I  Es  4s4 

*  swi  t  is  the  sun  in  his  c.' ;  and  fig.  of  the  gospel, 

2  Th  51  '  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
c.'  (?ptxy,  E-V  *  may  run').    2.  The  path  in  which 
the  onward  movement  is  made,  of  a  river^  Is  444 

*  willows  by  the  watercourses5 ;  fig.  of  one's  manner 
of  life,  Jer  86  2310;   and  of  the  manner  of  the 
present  age,  Eph  22 '  the  c.  (at&v,  KVm  '  age ')  of 
this  world.'  *    3.  The  space  over  which  a  race  ex- 
tends, as  the  duration  of  life  (or  perhaps  rather  of 
special  service),  Ac  13252024,  2  Ti  47 '  I  have  finished 
my  c.'    3.  The  fixed  order  of  things,  Ps  825  '  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of  c.'  (RV  *  are 
moved') ;  or  regular  succession,  Ezr  311  'they  sang 
together  by  c.'  (RV  'one  to  another'),  1  Co  1427 
'l»y  c.'  (<IM  ptpos,  RV  'in  turn'),  and  especially 
the  Courses  of   the   Priests   and   Levites.     See 
PRIESTS  AND  LEVITES.  J.  HASTINGS. 

COURT.— See  TEMPLE. 

COUSIN. — This  word  was  formerly  used  of  any 
near  kinsman  or  kinswoman,  except  those  of  the 
first  degree.  Shakespeare  uses  it  of  a  nephew 
(King  John,  in.  iii.  6),  a  niece  (Twelfth  Night,  I. 
iii.  5),  an  uncle  (I.  v.  131),  etc.  Thus,  As  You 
Like  It,  I.  iii.  44— 

« Rosalwd—  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  Frederick*-*  You,  cousin. 

It  is  in  this  older  and  wider  sense  that  c.  is  used 
*  For  Ja  36  see  Mayor  in  toe. 


in  To  610  72-12,  2  Mac  II1-35,  Lk  138-S8.  C.  is  also 
applied  by  a  sovereign  to  one  whose  rank  is  the 
same,  or  is  coiiiicoii-ly  assumed  to  be  the  same. 
In  this  sense  is  c.  in  I  Es  37  442  ('  thou  shalt  sit  next 
me,  and  shalt  be  called  my  c.'),  I  Mac  II31.  The 
Greek  is  ffvyyevjs,  Lk  I36- 5S,  1  Es  37  442,  To410, 1  Mac 
11»,  2  Mac  II1-35;  Av&pifa,  To  7a;  and  d*eX04*,  712. 
The  older  VSS  nearly  always  have  'cousin'  as 
AV;  it  is  only  in  RV  that  the  change  is  made 
into  'kinswoman,'  Lk  I36;  'kinsfolk,'  I68;  'kins- 
man,' To  610,  1  Mac  II31,  2  Mac  II1-85;  and 
'brother,'  To  712:  while  'cousin'  is  retained  in 
1  Es  37  442,  To  72.  On  the  relationship  bet.  Elisa- 
beth and  Mary,  who  are  called  '  cousins }  in  AV,  see 
Plummer  on  Lk  I36,  and  art.  ELISABETH. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

COYENANT  (rra  Mrtth,  LXX  duLfymi,  in  other 
Gr.  versions  sometimes  o-w^my). — The  Eng.  word 
covenant  (from  Lat.  convenire)  means  a  convention, 
agreement,  compact,  etc.,  and  may  thus  embrace 
a  variety  of  agreements,  from  a  treaty  or  league 
between  two  nations  down  to  a  contract  between 
two  persons.  The  Heb.  term  is  used  with  the 
same  latitud  o .  ! !  i o , . j.  •  i  ]  •  ro  i » •  rly  b&rtth  is  employed 
only  of  the  IP.O-O  iii'po'^.iu  class  of  conventions, 
at  the  forming  of  which  a  religious  rite  was  per- . 
formed,  by  which  the  Deity  was  involved  as  a 
party  to  the  covenant,  or  as  the  guardian  of  it. 
Other  uses  are  derived,  and  are  either  less  strict 
or  metaphorical. 

The  term  bertth  occurs  well  on  to  300  times  in 
OT,  ana  is  rendered  '  covenant '  in  AV  with  a  few 
exceptions,  e.g.  'league/  Jos  96ff-,  2S  312ff,and 
some  other  places ;  *  confederacy,*  Ob7,  cf.  Gn 
1413.  The  word  is  used  in  a  variety  of  signifi- 
cations, appearing  to  mean  not  only  covenant  but 
also  appointment,  ordinance,  law ;  and  opinions 
differ  on  the  question  what  its  primary  meaning 
is.  Some  have  assumed  that  tne  word  properly 
means  a  bilateral  covenant  with  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions or  :  •  ""  • '  Y11.  -.  and  that  then  being  applied 
to  the  !  •:  ••  the  covenant,  which  were  of 

the  nature  of  binding  ordinances,  it  thus  came  to 
have  the  general  sense  of  ordinance  or  law.  Not 
very  different  from  this  idea  is  the  other,  that, 
seeing  among  the  Shemitic  peoples  no  authority 
existed  from  which  law  could  emanate,  the  only 
idea  they  had  of  a  binding  law  was  that  of  a 
contract  or  agreement  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  to  be  bound  by  it.  Others  have  supposed 
that  the  original  meaning  of  bertth  was  ordinance 
or  appointment  laid  down  by  a  single  party,  but 
that,  as  in  all  such  cases  a  second  party  necessarily 
existed,  the  term  came  to  have  the  sense  of  a 
reciprocal  arrangement.  The  transition  from  the 
military  to  the  derived  sense  would  on  this  last 
Minpo^ition  btk  much  less  natural  than  it  is  on  the 
oilier.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 
Ges.  assumed  a  root  «T£  to  cut,  after  Arab.,  suppos- 
ing  the  term  derived  from  the  primitive  rite  of 
cutting  victims  into  pieces,  between  which  the 
contracting  parties  passed  (Gn  1517,  Jer  3418-19). 
It  is  probable  that  the  early  phrase  to  make  a 
covenant,  viz.  *  to  cut '  (nip)  a  covenant,  was  derived 
from  this  usage ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  both  the  idea  of  Mrtth  and  the  term  itself 
existed  independently  of  the  rites  employed  at  its 
formation  in  particular  instances  (cf.  Lat.  fcedus 
icere,  etc.)  Mon;  recently  i(  lui-  lior-n  suggested 
that  the  wonl  may  he  coinocscd  wn  i  the  Assyr. 
birtu  'a  fen  or,1  /,crttu  a  r- 1  oiinj:,  enclosing.  It 
does  not  quite  appear,  however,  whether  the  sup- 
posed verb  f i  om  which '  fetter '  is  derived  meant '  to 
enclose'  or  Ho  bind'  (Del.  Assyr.  HWB}.  At  any 
rate,  the  word  bond  would  approximate  more 
nearly  towards  expressing  the  various  usages  ol 
berttil  than  any  other  word,  for  the  term  is  used 
not  only  where  two  parties  reciprocally  bind  them 
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selves,  but  where  one  party  imposes  a  bond  upon 
the  other,  or  where  a  party  assumes  a  bond  upon 
himself. 

There  are  two  classes  of  covenants  mentioned  in 
OT — those  between  men  and  men,  and  those  be- 
tween God  and  men.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
ideas  associated  with  the  latter  class,  the  divine 
covenants,  are  secondary,  and  transferred  from 
covenants  among  men. 

i  COVENANTS  AMONG  MEN. — In  Gn  26f a  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  covenant  between  Abimelech} 
Ahuzzath,  and  Phicol  on  the  one  side,  and  Isaac  on 
the  other.  (1)  The  proposal  came  from  Abimelech, 
'  Let  there  now  be  an  oath  (or  curse,  .17$)  betwixt 
us,  betwixt  us  and  thee,  and  let  us  make  a 
covenant  with  thee9  (v.28).  (2)  The  contents  or 
terms  of  the  covenant  were  that  they  should 
mutually  abstain  from  hurting  one  another,  or 

Eositively  do  as  Abimelech  had  done  to  Isaac,  *  we 
ave  done  unto  thee  nothing  but  good,  and  sent 
thee  away  in  peace'  (v.2i)).  (3)  The  covenant  was 
contracted  by  an  oath  taken  by  both  parties,  '  they 
sware  one  to  another'  (v.31).  Reference  is  made  to 
a  meal  or  feast  provided  by  Isaac ;  but  as  this  took 
place  the  night  before  the  covenant  was  sworn,  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  covenant  ceremonies.  What 
appears  to  be  another  version  of  the  same  trans- 
action is  given  in  Gn  2122ff-  in  the  history  of 
Abraham.  If  the  transaction  there  be  a  different 
one,  the  passage  has  probably  suffered  interpola- 
tion from  26'^ff  (in  LXX  Ahuzzath  as  well  as 
Phicol  appears).  The  covenant  in  these  passages 
was  an  international  !  r'\  "\  tween  the  two 
peoples,  Israel  and  the  i '  •  -. 

A  similar  covenant  is  described  in  the  history  of 
Jacob  (Gn  3144ff-v.  T1  •  .  is  composite, and  it 
is  not  easy  to  •  ^  •  ••  verses  between  the 

sources  J  and  E.  *  "the  most  important  part  of  the 
passage  is  v.51ff-  (E).  (1)  The  initiative  was  taken 
by  Laban,  s  Come,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  I  and 
thou5  (v.44),  (2)  A  cairn  was  raised  by  Laban  (or 
by  both)  to  be  a  witness,  and  ai'pau'jtlv  nl^o  a 
l-ouThL'j •  v li-m. m*1 •  I*.  (3)  The  toi m-  or  iho  covennnt 
\..»i.s  cim1,  r>.  i  ' .  :  party  should  ovoi^fop  thK 
boundary  for  harm  to  the  other.  (4}  ttoih  j/snuos 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  Laban  taking 
to  witness  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Nahor,  and 
Jacc ",  • .  <  ":  by  the  Fear  of  his  father  Isaac.  In 
v.50  ;;•  --I  ;  I  an  addition  or  a  variation  appears, 
having  a  more  personal  character,  and  referring  to 
Jacob's  treatment  of  Laban's  •'Ir.y.^rY^-.  Kefer- 

ence  is  twice  made  to  a  meal  (\\. j,  but  in 

neither  case  does  the  meal  appear  part  of  the 
covenant  ceremonies ;  in  the  second  case  it  was  a 
sacrificial  meal,  of  which  Jacob  and  '  his  brethren,' 
that  is,  the  Hebrews,  alone  partook.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  covenant  here  is  again  an  international 
treaty  between  Hebrews  and  Aramaeans,  to  estab- 
lish Gilead  as  a  boundary-line  between  the  two 
peoples. 

These  two  cases  may  be  taken  as  types.  In  Gn 
2626ir.  mention  is  made  of  the  *  curse 3  (.T^).  The 
word  may  also  mean  '  oath,5  and  was  used  just  like 
'oath7  as  a  general  name  for  <  ovcnant  (Exlv  1713) ; 
in  Dt2£l12-14  and  Neh  10s9  totli  won!*,  'OIL  h*  and 
*  curse,*  are  used,  though  the  expressions  may 
merely  be  cumulative  to  denote  one  thing  (Ezk 
1716).  It  may  be  s',i|'i-o«-o«I,  Iio\\cici,  that ' curse' 
was  originally  used  in  its  lii"i  «J  scn*e.  Very  prob- 
ably, the  ceremonies  originally  in  use  in  conclud- 
ing covenants  were  in  later  times  abridged  or  fell 
into  disuse.  If  the  details  of  the  two  covenants 
just  referred  to  were  supplemented  from  the  solemn 
ceremony  described  in  Gn  15  of  passing  between 
the  pieces  of  the  victim,  a  ceremony  still  in  use  in 
Jeremiah's  days  (341S),  we  might  suppose  a  covenant 
concluded  with  all  the  rites  to  have  consisted  of 
three  things — (1)  the  agreement  on  the  terms ; 


(2)  the  positive  oath  (njpatf)  taken  by  each  party  to 
the  other  (Gn  26J1)  to  perform  them;  and  (3)  the 
impiecation  or  curse  (compare  'cursed,  1  S  14'24, 
Dt  2715ff>)  invoked  by  each  party  on  himself  in 
case  of  failure,  this  curse  being,  at  the  same  time, 
symbolically  expressed  by  passing  between  the 
pieces  of  the  slaughtered  animal.* 

It  is  evident,  first,  that  the  essential  thing  in 
the  covenant,  distinguishing  it  from  ordinary  con- 
tracts or  agreements,  was  the  oath  under  the 
solemn  and  terrible  rites  in  use— a  covenant  is  an 
intensified  oath,  and  in  later  times  the  term  *  oath ' 
is  usual  as  synonym  of  covenant.  And,  secondly, 
as  the  consequence  of  these  solemnities,  that  the 
covenant  was  an  inviolable  and  immutable  deed. 
Hence  a  frequent  epithet  applied  to  covenants  is 

<  eternal '  (2  S  235,  Lv  248).    The  penalty  of  break- 
ing the  covenant  was  death  through  the  curse 
taking  effect.    And  this  e  \pkin-  the  terrible  im- 
precation of  David,  2  S  3- " .     1  no  language  is  not 
that  of  mere  Ki—'.on.  '.ho-.^h  there  ma?;  "\     <•  ;•'•>.' 
in  it;  it  is    \,  ":ii  <•».«.  o1:  on  Joab's    ;  •  •:  o.  ;    <" 
'  curse '  due  to  his  violating  the  covenant,  and  the 
safe-conduct  granted  to  Abner. 

Some  other  covenants  of  a  similar  kind  are  referred  to  in  OT : 
a  covenant  of  Israel  with  the  natives  of  Canaan  (Ex  23*2  3412.  is, 
Dt  72,  Jg  22).  Such  covenants  would  imply  mutual  commerce 
and  •  •"  "  •  •'  *  '"  'den.  The  covenant  between 
Josh  >  .-  o  1 1  «•  11  •  J"  '  *  "  •*••••»' 

"    '    i-  -    >     i  -      «  i  '  .        • 

•   .  I--   •  '       ''    K     -!   I  I-1          "  '  "   '  ,     '  '' 

sacrecmess  or  me  *  oaih'  was  such  that  its  terms,  at  least  in  the 
letter,  were  held  binding.  The  story  reposes  on  the  supposition 
that  Israel  was  putting  the  native  population  to  the  sword. 
A  covenant  between  the  people  of  Jabesh  and  king  Nahash  oi 
Ammon,  \"i  ;  ^.'M  rcoul  o--'lS  I'jufc),,  A  covenant  between 
Jonathan  .ir  i  Iwi-u  (.  S  *{  '•">.  nns  only  one  mentioned  be- 
tween two  persons,  though  1  S  23Wtt.,  if  it  referred  to  the  same 
thing",  might  put  :  **~  "  *  '  » 

<  ,  i    »    •        ,  •         ,,       i        (      •       i  i     ' 
,    'I     10     •      -  <     •                ^    •  *  •,•'••. 
between  VrV*' "  .    **  *i   aua  ^eueiaau  (bzs.  1V>,  and  that 
between  ;<  i        "    f  .1  :'  »  people  to  set  free  their  slaves,  ir 
conformity  with  the  law,  Ex  212,  Dt  1512  (Jer  348ff) ;  cf.  1 K  fiia, 
Am  1»,  IK  1519. 

In  all  the  above  cases  the  covenant  appears  two- 
sided,  there  being  two  parties  incurring  mutual 
obligations.  The  term  bertth  is  used,  however,  in 
some  cases  where  only  one  of  the  parties  ^accepts 
an  obligation,  while  the  oth^  \  •  -  <•*••:•• 
it.  No  doubt  in  these  cases  -.Iv  ;•,  .^  •-•'  •  -.  • 
obligation  or  line  of  conduce  is  already  committed 
or  commits  himself  to  the  same  course,  as,  for 
example,  Jehoiada  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
princes  with  him  into  the  covenant  (2  Ch  231).  In 
Jos  24  Joshua  is  said  to  have  *made  a  covenant 
with  the  people*  (v.25).  The  covenant  is  not  one 
between  the  people  and  God,  made  by  Joshua  as 
mediator,  but  a  solemn  bond  laid  by  Joshua  on 
tin'  I'Po'.'l'1,  or  rather  assumed  by  the  people  at  his 
s,  /...-.  i  oil,  that  they  would  'serve  J"  their  God/ 
J  oshua  had  already  announced  his  own  resolution 
to  serve  3"  (v.15).  It  is  added  that  Joshua  set  the 
people  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem 
(v.25) ;  but  this  appears  to  be  something  additional 
to  the  covenant.  An  instance  of  a  similar  kiud 
is  recorded  in  2  K  II4,  where  Jehoiada  is  said  to 
have  made  a  covenant  with  the  centurions  and 
chiefs  of  the  guard.  In  explanation  it  is  added 
that  *he  made  them  swear,'  and  then  showed  them 
the  young  king.  Again,  in  2  K  23a  we  read  that 
Josiah  *  stood  by  the  pillar  and  made  a  covenant 
before  the  Lord,  to  walk  after  the  Lord  and  to 
keep  his  commandments.'  This  covenant  was  not 
made  with  the  Lord,  but  before  the  Lord ;  neither 
was  it  made  with  the  people,  although  the  people 
afterward  also  entered  into  the  covenant  (v.3). 

*Iiiv«  i.  24,  *tum  illo  die,  Juppiter,  populum  Komanum  s»: 
ferito,  ut  ego  hunc  porcum  frc  hod^e  fenam,  tantoque  magris 
fento  quanto  magis  potts.  poUotquf  '  'Jhe  Heb  foimula  of 
oath,  'God  do  so  to  me  arid  more-  al&o,'  may  be  connected  with 
such  ceremonies 
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The  covenant  was  an  •*-  ™  *  -  •  •  *  •  •  bond  assumed 
by  Josiah,  and  differ  •  •  j,  from  a  vow ; 

and  this  sense  is  even  clearer  when  Hezekiah  says, 
*  It  is  in  mine  heart  to  make  a  covenant  with  3" 
the  God  of  Israel'  (2  Ch  2910,  of.  Ezr  108).  From 
these  passages  it  appears  that  bertth  is  used,  not 
only  when  the  engagement  or  obligation  is  mutual, 
but  also  when  it  is  imposed  on  one  party  by 
another,  or  when  one  assumes  it  on  himself, 

ii.  GOD'S  COVENANTS  WITH  MEN.— Some  points 
are  common  to  covenants  in  ^  •;  'jil  -""}  Every 
covenant  implies  two  parties,  /'in  . :>  \*  parties 
are  free  moral  agents,  and  that,  whether  the  en- 
pigtmuil  be  mutual  or  not,  both  parties  acquiesce. 
(2/£vory  covenant  is  made  m  bonum*,  the  relation 
formed  is  always  friendly,  and  for  the  benefit  at 
least  of  one  of  the  parties.  (3)  A  covenant  creates 
a  new  relation  between  the  parties,  not  existing 
previously.  (4)  A  covenant  creates  also  a  jus  or 
right  on  the  side  of  each  party  against  the  other. 
These  general  points  belong  also  to  divine  cove- 
nants, though  the  introduction  of  God  as  one  of 
the  parties  may  cause  some  modification.  For 
example,  God  always  initiates  the  covenant ;  and 
the  evil  conscience  of  Israel,  as  reflected  in  the 
prophets,  restrains  it  from  claiming  the  protection 
of  J"  as  a  right.  It  does  go  so  far  as  to  plead  that 
it  is  His  people  (Is  649),  and  for  that  reason  it 
claims  to  be  treated  differently  from  the  nations, 
and  chastened  in  measure  and  with  restraint  of 
His  anger  (Jer  1024).  But  it  usually  finds  its  pleas, 
not  in  itself,  but  in  God.  It  beseeches  Him  to 
remember  His  covenant  and  His  grace,  and  to  deal 
with  it  for  His  name's  sake — His  name  of  God 
alone,  already  begun  to  be  revealed  to  the  world 
in  tJ"<  ;  '  .  ts  of  Israel's  redemptive  history. 
If  in  ,  Israel  pleads  its  *  .i^1iicoi:-M»  --.' 

and  invokes  God's  righteousness  in  i,<-  i><  '-r.I"1,  ;-.  - 
is  not  a  plea  of  moral  righteousness,  but  of  being  in 
the  right  as  against  the  world — a  plea  that  it  has 
in  it  the  true  religion,  and  represents  the  cause  of 
God. 

In  Gn  15  (cf.  2216ff-  26Sff-)  J"  makes  a  covenant 
with  Abram.  The  passage,  though  perhaps  com- 
posite, is  sufficiently  connected,  v.1"7  naving  refer- 
ence to  the  question  who  should  be  Abram  s  heir, 
and  v.8ff*  to  the  question  what  the  inheritance 
should  be.  The  covenant  has  reference  to  the  in- 
heritance, the  important  verses  being  8-11.17.  ist 
The  passage  is  strongly  anthropomorphic,  though 
what  occurred  may  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a 
vision.  Certain  animals  were  slain  and  divided 
into  their  parts,  the  cor  •  •••"••,  j  arts  being 
placed  opposite  each  otli- i  v  •,  '  r  -;,,*-1  between. 
At  night-fall  there  passed  between  the  pieces  a 
smoke  as  of  a  furnace  and  a  Pjirj'ipjr  lonli  Tl.o 
smoke  and  flame  A\  a  •»  a  sTmbol  u ,"  i :  •  <  I  >i  1 1  •« ;  I  J<  M  » i 

The      /       '    " 

covenant  with  Abram,  sayin, 
I  given  this  land'  (cf.  13").  No1-1  I '  -  •  UK  ".  •  is 
a  promise  on  the  part  of  J".  The  promise  has  the 
form  of  an  oath  or  curse  symbolized  by  the  act  of 
I  in — "  r .  r  <  1  u  <  c  n  t  lie  pieces  of  the  victims.  Among 
men  1 1 ,  i  -  \\  oul<".  I  «n  VQ  meant  the  most  solemn  invoca- 
tion of  J"  as  guardian  of  the  covenant,  but  here  it 
is  J"  Himselt  who  performs  the  rite — because  He 
could  swear  by  no  greater,  He  sware  by  Himself. 

Two  other  covenants  of  a  similar  nature  are 
mentioned — the  covenant  with  David,  constituting 
his  seed  perpetual  rulers  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  with  Levi,  bestowing  inalienably  the 
priesthood  on  that  family.  In  2  S  7  David,  be- 
cause of  his  purpose  to  build  an  house  to  the  Lord, 
receives  through  Nathan  the  promise  that  J"  will 
build  him  a  house,  i*e.  establish  his  dynasty  as 
perpetual  rulers  in  Israel.  In  2  S  235  this  promise  is 
spoken  of  as  '  a  covenant  ordered  in  all  things,'  i.e. 
constituted  with  all  the  due  and  solemn  rites,  and 
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>  explanation  follows:  *Jn  that  day  J"  made  a 
anant  with  Abram,  savin;  .  TV'--     .      •  •]  "  ;tve 


therefore  'sure'  (cf.  Gal  31*  ir,  He  617-38).  In 
235  it  is  called  f  eternal '  (cf.  71*).  In  later  writings 
this  covenant  is  referred  to  as  an  oath  (Ps  898- M 
13211),  and  spoken  of  as  the  '  sure  mercies  of  David ' 
(Is  553).  But  it  appears  to  be  alluded  to  as  early  as 
Is  165,  and  the  idea  of  it  is  what  gives  meaning  to 
the  whole  Messianic  passage,  Is  VM)7.  rr^1^  c-r<-^*~r- 
apart  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  priestly  •',  «• 
several  times  alluded  to,  Ex  3229,  Dt  108  18s  (cf. 
Nu  2512- 13) ;  and  elsewhere  this  appointment  is 
called  a  covenant,  Dt  339,  Jer  3321,  Mai  24ff-. 

These  three  covenants  bear  upon  three  great 
facts  or  institutions  in  OT  religious  history — the 
inalienable  right  of  Israel  to  the  possession  of 
Canaan,  the  perpetual  monarchy  in  the  house  of 
David,  and  the  perpetual  ;  '  '  i  the  family 
of  Levi.  In  the  mind  of  •  •  far  down  in 

the  history  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  these  estab- 
lished institutions,  and  <  of  them  as  due 
to  covenants  made  in  t'  .  ,  past  by  J",  one 
main  conception  in  covenant  must  have  appeared  its 
immutability.  This  idea  of  unchangeableness  be- 
longs so  much  to  the  conception  of  covenant  that 
any  established  custom,  such  as  the  exhibition  of 
the  shewbread,  is  called  ean  evei  la  sting  covenant' 
(Lv  248).  Similarly,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  so  called  (Ex  31lS- 17), ,"  ml  Jei  03^  allies  the  term 
covenant  to  the  laws  ol  nature,  spojikmp:  of  Jms 
covenant  with  the  day  and  with  ilii?  rn^iil ;  and 
the  covenants  with  David  and  Levi  have  the  same 
security  as  this  law  of  nature.  But  the  conception 
of  J"  implied  in  the  idea  of  such  covenants  is  re- 
markable. J"  is  conceived  of  as  a  free  moral 
Being,  having  power  to  dispose  of  the  world  to 
whom  He  will  (Gn  15),  and  to  select  '-\\  !<»•>,"  HUTS 
whom  He  wills  for  His  ends  (2  S  7  -.«  •:<iu:j; 
above  men  and  the  world,  but  entering  graciously 
into  their  history,  and  initiating  consciously  great 
movements  that  are  to  govern  all  the  future. 

Some  modern  writers  on  OT  religion  contend  that 
these  conceptions  regarding  J"  implied  in  the  notion 
of  covenant  cannot  have  existed  so  early  as  the  dates 
,'  —I,;!,*  d  to  these  various  covenants.  They  argue 
that  sucn  covenants  as  those  with  Abram,  David, 
and  Levi,  not  to  mention  theSinaitic  covenant,  the 
basis  of  which  is  the  Moral  Law,  are  antedated,  they 
all  presuppose  an  established  and  ]ici*n;.miil  con- 
dition of  things,  and  are  merely  a  i^l'uiom  view 
taken  of  existing  conditions.  The  covenant  of  J* 
with  Abram  to  give  his  seed  the  land  of  Canaan  is 
just  the  fact  that  Israel  was  now  firmly  in  posses- 
sion of  Canaan  brought  under  the  religious  idea 
that  all  Israel's  blessings  were  due  to  their  God. 
And  the  covenant  with  David  is  merely  a  religious 
view  of  the  fact  that  Ms  dynasty,  unlike  those  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  \ui^  established  and  secure. 
J"  is  the  author  of  oil  Lnucl  s  blessings,  He  is  self- 
conscious,  and  foresees  the  end  from  the  bcfrinmiL^. 
and  therefore  that  which  is  seen  to  be  established 
has  been  a  determination  of  His  from  of  old,  and 
His  determinations  He  communicates  graciously 
to  those  who  are  (.lie  ?ubj<irU  of  them  (Am  37). 
But  this  mode  of  ihmlvi"^  ii^.ijilin-r  -F,  and  this 
mode  of  interpreting  iri-uuu  on-  «Jiid  facts  that 
have  hi-loiitally  ari-en,  are  modes  of  thinking  not 
quite  early  in  1->m<ls>  j  elisions  histoiy.  The  re- 
lation of  J"  to  Israel  must  oiiginalh  have  been 
similar  to  that  of  ilio  <_rod-"  of  the  heathen  to  their 
particular  peonies  :  1 1  KM  <  In  i  ion  existed,  but  it  was 
never  formed;  it  was  natural,  and  not  the  result  of 
a  conscious  act  or  a  historical  transaction.  Even 
admitting  that  from  the  earliest  times  some  ethics1 
elements  entered!  into  the  conception  of  J",  thi 
idea  of  a  covenant  with  Israel  implying,  as  it  did, 
a  conception  of  a  Divine  Being  entirely  free  and 
unconnected  with  Israel,  and  entering  into  volun- 
tary relation  with  that  people,  could  not  have 
arisen  before  the  conception  of  J"  was  completely 
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ethidaed  and  He  was  recognized  as  God  over  aH. 
And  such  views  of  J",  it  is  contended,  are  to  be  ob- 
served first  among  the  canonical  prophets,  or  at 
earliest  in  f  .".  :  "  age,  the  times  of 
Elijah,  and  '  •  tough  to  state  the 

question  here  (its  discussion  falls  under  other 
rubrics,  DECALOGUE,  GOD,  ISKAEL),  though  a 
reference  to  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  indicate 
what  place  the  idea  of  covenant  holds  in  the 
history  of  OT  religion.  The  question  of  the 
covenant  runs  up  into  what  is  the  main  question 
of  OT  religious  history,  viz.,  To  what  date  is  the 
tor,:  .  j.  io,:  of  J"  as  an  absolutely  ethical  Being  to 
\)C  i  —  -:r.o«t  .' 

iiL  Kl>'.<>r,Y  OF  THE  DIVINE  COVENANTS.—  1. 
The  :»»—  »;.ri>  "Dx  19  -3^  ir.p.*ri  f-om  Sr^Sl17,  assigned 
to  Pj,  giving  an  account)  of  t>ne  transactions  at 
Sinai,  is  extremely,  almost  hopelessly,  compli- 
cated (see  EXODUS).  In  Ex  34  (assigned  to  J) 
mention  is  made  of  a  covenant  which  appears  to  be 
constituted  on  the  basis  of  certain  laws,  partly 
moral  and  partly  ritual,  and  differing  considerably 
from  the  ordinary  Decalogue  of  Ex  20.  Several 
scholars  detect  under  this  passage  (Ex  3410ff-)»  now 
retouched,  the  Decalogue  as  given  by 
" 


(v/- 


main  parts  of  Ex  19  ft",  are  usually 


assigned  to  E.  As  tlio  pn-  i-^-J  now  stands,  no 
covenant  is  connected  \\'r\  iiie  simple  Decalogue 
of  Ex  20,  but  Dt  (5lff-  99ffi)  affirms  that  the  cove- 
nant at  Horeb  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Deca- 
logue written  on  the  tables  of  stone  (413  5s2),  It 
also  appears  to  &ay  that  no  laws  woio  p'o-iuVni^l 
at  XI  ore  b  beyond  the  !">•  •  r  T  >•.•!»»  ,«"-/;  M*M-  re- 
ceived s  judgments'  at  ii-s:^  >  14  S80-^1),  which 
he  promulgated  first  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (4L  <° 
51-  sl  121).  in  Ex  24  mention  is  made  of  a  covenant 
and  a  Book  of  the  Covenant.  This  covenant  seems 
made  (or  renewed)  when  Moses  received  the  second 
tables  of  stone.  The  Book  of  the  Co  VCTKI  ut  a  [  •  i  it.ai  s 
to  be  Ex  20-23,  but  the  testimony  of  Pi  inn'u-  it 
probable  that  Ex  21  ff.  did  not  onginally  stand  in 
connexion  with  the  events  at  fioreb,  but  with 
those  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  When  Moses  told 
the  people  the  words  of  J"  they  answered  with  one 
voice,  *  all  the  words  which  J"  hath  spoken  will  we 
do  *  ;  and  the  covenant  thus  formed  was  followed 
by  a  sacrifice  and  a  ceremony  with  the  blood,  half 
of  whnh  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  the  other 
half  on  the  people.  This  rite  has  been  supposed 
to  be  an  instance  of  the  ancient  way  of  making  a 
covenant  by  both  parties  hto  in^r  (  OTIIIIJ  union  in  the 
same  blood  (W.  11.  Smith,  J!t>  i(u).  T'ii>  may 
be;  but  in  the  main  the  sacrifice,  being  an  offering 
to  J",  was  piacular,  atoning  for  and  consecrating 
the  people  on  fcheir  entering  upon  their  new  rela- 
tion to  J"  (He  &»*•).*  The  words,  'I  am  3"  thy 
God  '  (Ex  202),  form  no  part  of  the  Decalogue,  they 
rather  express  the  one  side  of  the  covenant,  the 
Decalogue  proper  expressing  the  other  side.  In 
brief,  tne  covenant  is,  *  I  am  J*  thy  God,  and  thou 
art  my  people/  and  the  Decalogue  (Ex  203"17)  is  the 
expression  or  the  analysis  of  what  this  means. 

2.  The  prophets.  —  The  idea  of  the^  divine  cove- 
nant appears  very  little  -in  tlie  piophets  down  to 
Jer  and  J3zk,  two  prophets  direU  ly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Dt.  The  notion  of  covenant  in  general  is 
not  unfamiliar  to  them  (Am  1»,  Hos  218,  Is  2815"18 
S38),  but  a  covenant  of  God  with  men  is  not  re- 
ferred to  except  Hos  67  81.  The  former  of  these 
passages  is  obscure,  and  the  second  is  considered 
by  some  an  inn  MUM;  i  :<>•».  Mough  mainly  just  be- 
cause it  doew  ic'Vr  f  o  i  ho  <ii-.  ino  covenant.!  It  can 

*  It  is  doubtful  if  Pa  605  refers  to  this  covenant  ;  the  ptcp. 
may  have  a  present  sense  those  that  make  a  covenant,  ref.  being 
to  the  sacrificial  worship,  which  is  a  continuous  making  or  main- 
taining of  the  covenant  with  J".  Cf  .  5  iii  (4)  end. 

t  For  'forsaken  thy  covenant/  1  K  1910  LXX  reads  forsaken 
theet  and  in  v.H  'thy  covenant  and'  seems  a  duplicate  of  ihee  in 
previous  clause,  and  is  wanting-  in  A.  ' 


hardly  be  because  the  idea  of  a  divine  covenant 
was  as  yet  little  current  that  the  early  prophets 
avoid  the  use  of  the  term,  for  later  prophets  (Zeph, 
Nah,  Hab,  Hag,  Jon,  Ji,  Zee  1-8)  also  fail  to  use 
it ;  the  reason  must  rather  be  that  their  thoughts 
moved  on  different  lines.  The  pi o;/i.cLs  h-ive  to  do 
with  an  existing  people,  and  tiie::-  main  concep- 
tions are— (1)  that  there  is  a  relation  between  J" 
and  Israel  j  He  is  their  God  and  they  are  His 
people.  (2)  This  relation  of  J"  and  the  people  was 
formed  by  His  act  of  redeeming  them  from  Egypt : 
1 1  am  J"  thy  God  from  the  land  of  Egypt '  (Hos  129). 
This  was  the  day  of  Israel's  « birth'  (Hos  23  II1 12s 
134),  the  time  when  3"  *  knew '  her  (Am  32).  (3)  In 
this  as  in  all  His  other  acts  towards  Israel  the 
motive  of  J"  was  His  goodness  (Am  29ff-)»  His  '  love ' 
(Hos  II1,  cf.  Is  I2  5lff-).  (4)  The  nature  of  this  re- 
lation between  J"  and  the  ; '  <;;  1-  i-  j  ,  •  f««  !Vp  well 
understood.  It  is  given  in  "  :H> <  *>:><  <  x  "<»  «.i  '!",  and 
is  purely  ethical.  What  is  required  of  the  people 
is  to  seek  'good' — civil  ai,-1  "<>'«i'  '"••'  •••• 
and  the  service  of  J"  alone.  •»  i.- :i..  "u.  .-/  !•  •>  .•  i 
the  people  the  prophets  do  :.«>  »•  '  .  •  '  «'  •>.<»• 
on  laws,  they  speak  off  their  own  minds.  To 
themselves  their  principles  are  axiomatic,  and  wher- 
ever these  principles  were  learned  they  coincide 
with  the  Moral  Law  (Hos  41'8).  Thus  the  prophets 
dealing  with  an  existing  r"'»|»'<fc  lu.u1  'io  occasion 
to  go  further  back  than"  die  J" \oihi-,  when  the 
people  came  into  existence.  It  is  doubtful  if  Isaiah 
goes  T  '  •  .  ,"  n  David  and  Zion.  The  c  jud- 
ges, -  i  • "  ' '  '  (I26),  are  supreme  rulers  like 
David ;  *  the  Lord  hath  founded  Zion '  (1432) ;  *  He 
dwelleth  in  Mount  Zion '  (818).  J",  who  is  universau 
Sovereign,  has  founded  His  kingdom  of  righteous, 
ness  in  Israel  (2816**  i.  T,"  J  *' ' ,  '  1 .  -  J.  • ;;  covenant  ii 
his  mind  it  is  the  i);  '•  "».;*',  o's  u !,  '">  •  is  Messianic 
prophecies  repose  (71-97 11).  Thus  the  prophetic  idea 
coffers  from  tie  idea  of  a  covenant  as  real  differs  from 
formal;  the  assurance  of  redemption  reposes,  not  on 
the  divine  promise,  but  on  the  divine  nature,  on  God 
Himself  as  men  have  hi-loriejilly  found  Him  in 
His  acts  of  redemption  .-:{ uaiiy  Ion-1,  and  as  He  is 
known  in  the  heart  of  man.  (5)  And  the  nature 
of  God,  as  it  explains  the  present,  ^uarantees  the 
future.  However  Hosea  came  by  his  ideas,  whether 
in  the  course  of  his  domestic  trials  he  discovered 
in  his  own,  heart  a  love  which  could  not  let  its 
object  go,  however  degraded  -be  itil^ln  become, 
and  rose  by  inspiration  to  the  inliii'lozi  dint  such 
was  God's  love, — however  this  be,  he  has  the  idea 
of  a  love  which  is  stronger  than  custom  or  law,  or 
even  than  inoiiil  »'i  \  ,"  ,11  < .  a  love  which  nothing 
can  overcome,  Ajia  tnis  is  God's  love  to  Israel. 
The  relation  between  J"  and  Israel,  of  God  and 
people,  is  indissoluble,  because  J"  has  loved  (Hos 

3.  Deuteronomy. — Dt  knows  of  three  covenants 
—that  with  the  fathers,  that  at  Horeb,  and  that  in 
the  plains  of  Moab.  The  covenant  with  the 
fathers  (481  712),  specifically  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  (I8  610),  was  a  promise  to  increase  their  seed 
(1318)  and  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  (618).  Th« 
covenant  is  called  an  '  oath '  (7s),  and  is  often  said 
to  have  been  sworn.  The  covenant  at  Horeb  waa 
based  on  the  Decalogue  (41S  52ff-  99ff%  cf.  4s8).  In 
addition  to  these  Dt  mentions  a  covenant  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  which  is  o.\i»io<-ly  ilK anguished 
from  the  covenant  at  Horeb  C.&1  "ullcb  2S69],  cf. 
299.  ia.  14. 21 2617"19).  The  contents  of  this  covenant 
are  formed  by  Dt  itself  (i.e.  ch.  12-26,  28),  which  ia  , 
called  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (2  K  232' 21,  cf.  Jer 
II2"10).  Dt  is  in  the  main  an  expansion  of  Ex  21  ff., 
the  place  of  which  it  is  meant  to  take.  The  terms 
of  this  covenant  are  given  in  2617- w  '  Thou  hast 
avouched*  J"  tMs  day  that  he  shall  be  thy  God, 

*The  word,  occurring  only  here,  i»  very  obscure;  LXX 
'  chosen/   so  Vnlff.  and  virtually  Targ. ;  Aq.   *v«jXX»£*f  e& 
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and  that  thou  wilt  walk  in  his  ways,  and  keep  his 
statutes  and  commandments  and  judgments,  and 
hearken  unto  his  voice.  And  3"  has  this  day 
avouched  thee  that  thou  shalt  "be  his  particular 
people  .  .  .  and  that  he  will  make  thee  high  above 
all  nations  .  .  .  and  that  thou  shalt  be  an  holy 
people  unto  J"  thy  God.'  It  is  obvious  that  the 
essential  thing  in  the  people's  ,  .,*  •  :*•"',  is  that 
J"  shall  be  their  God,  and  the  ;  ••,  •  •  j_  •»  of  His 
undertaking  is  that  they  shall  be  His  peculiar 
people  (of.  Ex  195)  5  all  else  is  but  the  exposition 
or  analysis  of  what  these  terms  imply.  Like  the 
prophets,  Dt  greatly  insists  on  the  duties  of  the 
people,  though  with  surprising  inwardness  it  sums 
up  all  duties  in  love  to  J"  their  God  (65 1012).  Like 
the  prophets  also,  it  fills  up  the  formal  outline  of 
the  divine  covenant  (Gn  15)  with  contents  from  the 
nature  of  God:  3"  'loved  thy  fathers'  (4s7),  and 
this  love  continues  to  their  descendants  (78).  The 
*  covenant  and  the  grace '  (ion)  are  coupled ;  the 
covenant  was  an  expression  of  grace  (712).  Dt  also 
lays  great  emphasis  on  the  uniformity  of  the  divine 
mind  and  the  <••  ',•'*•  . * '  *  ; : f  Tis  operations.  It  was 
because  He  lo"  •  "  •  ,'•"«•  that  He  *  chose  *  their 
seed,  the  ;-i  oi-l«  Ti-r.iel  |  this  *  choice  *  meaning,  not 
election  V.'o  o'lmul,  but  the  concrete  act  of  separ- 
atinglsrael  to  Himself  from  among  the  nations  at 
the  Exodus  (4s*  77  10").  J"  'keepeth  covenant/ 
though  this  again  is  explained  from  His  nature 
—'He  is  the  faithful  God'  (79-12).  All  Israel's 
blessings,  its  deliverance  from  Egypt,  entrance  to 
Canaan,  and  prosperity  there,  are  but  the  first 
covenant  (Gn  15)  unfolding  itself—*  to  uphold  His 
covenant  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers '  (818  9° 
1018).  And  this  first  covenant,  as  it  has  operated 
in  the  past  and  operates  now,  will  continue  opera- 
tive in  the  future :  Israel  may  be  scattered  among 
the  nations,  but  J"  will  not  forget  His  covenant, 
for  He  is  merciful  (481).  The  term  bfotth  is  used  in 
Dt  for  the  terms  or  contents  of  the  covenant,  e.g. 
the  Decalogue  or  any  of  its  laws  (4s3 17a* 8) ;  so  fit 
speaks  of  the  *  tables  of  the  covenant,'  '  the  ark  of 
the  covenant/  cf.  1  K  821  *  the  ark  wherein  is  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord/ — The  prophets  Jer.  and  Ezk. 
follow  Dt  in  their  use  of  the  term  covenant,  though 
they  draw  no  distinction  between  the  covenant  at 
Horeb  and  that  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Jer  II8* 4<  ft 
31»  722-  *,  Ezk  16s* M).  It  is  curious  that  in  his 
pro i)l iot  ios  nrilezior  to  the  promulgation  of  Dt  (ch. 
1-6)  Jer..  like  other  ;»MS'l»'i*,  <«m  -  not  make  use 
of  the  covenant  idea  ,'"-i".,  !n>ue»  or,  ,'l16).  See  §  iv. 

4.  Tke  Priests'  Code.—-!?  is  a  historical  account 
of  the  rise  and  completion  of  Israel's  sacra,  its 
religious  institutions  and  rites.  When  it  was 
written,  these  sacred  institutions  had  run  through 
their  full  development,  and  could  be  described  in 
their  historical  succession,  e.g.  the  law  in  regard 
to  blood  (Gn  9),  the  law  of  circumcision  (Gn  17), 
the  tabernacle  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God  among 
His  people  (Ex  25  ff.),  and  the  like.  In  this  history 
P  records  two  covenants — that  with  Noah  (Gn  9) 
and  that  with  Abraham  (Gn  17).  The  former  was 
a  covenant  with  man  and  all  '  *  •'-"". 
of  a  promise  or  oath  (Is  54fl)  on  • 
would  no  more  destroy  the  world  with  a  flood,  and 
laying  on  men  the  obligation  of  abstaining  from 
human  bloodshed  and  the  eating  of  blood.  It  is 
very  much  a  question  of  words  whether  this 
covenant  was  two-sided.  Of  course  being  made 
with  mankind  and  all  creation,  it  was  an  absolute 

changed,  connecting  pi  rhaps  with  n*3'n  (Jer  211).  As  v.l? plainly 
Btatca  what,  t'ie  people  undertake,  and  v.18  what  J"  unrlei  takes, 
the  rendering, '  thou  hut  caused  J"  to  say,'  could  only  mean 
that  the  people  hv  their  words  or  demeanour  had  caused  J"  to 
understand  and  repeat  their  pledges  in  regard  to  Him,  while  He 
had  caused  or  enabled  them  to  repeat  His  pledges  to  thorn— a 
strangely  roundabout  form  of  thought.  The  passage  is  diflicv.lt 
in  other  wa\  s,  ihe  exact  hearing  of  the  subordinate  clauses  being 
In  some  cases  obscure.  See  AVOUCH. 
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promise  on  God's  part  in  regard  to  the  human  race 
and  the  world ;  but  in  regard  to  individuals  the 
penalty  of  violating  it  was  death  (95-6),  and  in 
later  law  even  a  beast  that  shed  human  blood  was 
to  be  slain  (Ex  2128).  This  covenant  was  a  law  for 
mankind  (Is  245),  and  in  later  times  abstinence 
from  blood  was  imposed  '  ;<''••:»  d  even 
on  Gentiles  in  the  Dearly  -  ,  ,'  ••  ":  ,.  The 
covenant  of  Noah  is  not  referred  to  in  JE,  but 
Is  549  is  proof  that  knowledge  of  it  was  current 
before  the  date  usually  assigned  to  P.  It  is 
possible  that  it  was  the  increasing  intercourse 
between  Israel  and  the  heathen,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  latter  "•**  :•,  .•<,':.•  I*1 ;;  the  religion  of 
Israel,  which  induce',1  .  ,.i»  n..  •<,•  .'? '  P  to  preserve  a 
record  of  this  covenant.  The  Abrahamic  covenant 
(Gn  17)  was  made  with  Abraham  and  his  seed.  It 
consisted  of  a  promise  of  God,  called  also  an  oath 
(Ex  68),  to  multiply  Abraham,  to  give  Canaan  to 
him  and  his  seed,  and  to  be  their  God  {Gn  174-7- 8)  ; 
and  it  imposed  on  him  and  his  seed  the  obligation 
of  circumcision  (v.10).  Circumcision  is  called  the 
sign  of  the  covenant  but  also  the  covenant  itself 
(v>io.  11.  is ^  jugt  ag  the  Sabbath  is  both  the  covenant 
and  the  sign  of  it  (Ex  3116-17).  As  in  Noah's 
covenant,  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
regarded  as  a  people  was  absolute  (v.7),  but  in 
regard  to  individuals  the  penalty  of  neglecting 
circumcision  was  death  (v.*4).  The  OT  idea  is 
hardly  that  Abraham  represented  his  seed  j  his 
seed  are  conceived  as  existing—as  they  were  when 
the  author  wrote  (cf.  Dt  2914).  The  T>toj0«; ,, 
does  not  now  stand  in  P,  neither  does  it  ^;e*ik  of 
any  covenant  at  Sinai,  except  in  the  general 
reference  Lv  2645  'the  covenant  of  their  ancestors/ 
at  the  Exodus;  the  only  part  of  th  o  T)  •  r  r 1  VT  o  -  p,  »n-  •  • 
of  as  a  covenant  is  the  SaWir.ih  {'>  J! 
'ark  of  the  covenant*  becomes  *the  ark  of  the 
testimony J  (rnsj).  P  gives  an  account  of  the  his- 
torical revelation  of  the  divine  names,  Elohim,  El- 
Shaddai,  and  J".  The  covenant  with  Noah  was 
made  by  Elohim,  that  with  Abraham  by  El- 
Shaddai,  and  a  covenant  made  by  J"  might  have 
been  expected.  It  is  wanting;  the  covenant  in 
Ex  G4- 8  is  the  Abrahamic.  Thus  in  P,  (1)  the  only 
covenant  with  Israel  is  the  Abrahamic ;  all  Israel's 
subsequent  history,  their  •"»  1i'|-1><i;:on  ::i  T.j\  . 
and  tneir  entrance  into  dviJ.ari,  i-  :».  i  '"c  f  ii.  i- 
ment  of  this  covenant  (Ex  2M  64- e,  cf.  Ps  1058'11). 
In  P,  as  everywhere  else,  the  essence  of  the  cove- 
nant is,  «I  will  be  their  God'  (Gn  177-8},  or  more 
fully,  *  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  people,  and  I 
will  be  to  you  God  *  (Ex  67).  In  the  idea  of  P 
this  promise  was  realized  by  God  dwelling  among 
the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  accepting  their 
offerings  on  the  other.  Hence  the  need  of  tlie 
tabernacle,  God's  dwelling-place,  offerings,  and 
ministrants.  These  are  all  divine  institutions, 
creations  and  gifts  of  God,  the  fulfilment  in  detail 
of  the  covenant  to  be  their  God.  And  (2)  the 
covenant  is  everlasting  (Gn  177) ;  it  continues  valid 
in  the  Exile  and  at  all  times,  and  it  will  yet  prove 
effectual  in  the  restoration  of  tho  p.  opfo  and  in 
their  being  the  people  of  God  in  tnuli  (Lv  2641'45). 
Neither  in  P  nor  in  Ezk  are  the  ritual  institutions 
the  means  of  salvation,  they  express  the  state  of 
salvation,  which  is  altogether  of  God ;  and  their 
performance  merely  conserves  it.  If  a  different 
way  of  thinking  ever  came  to  prevail,  it  arose  long 
after  P. 

*  As  the  history  of  creation  (Gn  l*-24)  is  written  mainly  to 
introduce  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  in  \ihich  creation  issued,  the 
Sabbath  might  have  been  expected  to  be  a  covenant  with 
creation  and  Adam  This  is  not  the  case,  nor  does  OT  speak  of 
a  co%  eriant  with  Adam  (Hos  67  is  obscure)  In  Sir  14"  *  th« 
covenant  from  the  beginning  was,  thou  shalfc  die  the  death/ 
covenant  appears = appointment,  ordinance;  and  death,  being 
universal,  is  regarded  as  the  destiny  of  man  from  the  \>t 
(finning'. 
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iy.  THE  NEW  COVENANT.— As  an  Idea  in  the 
•< v;  !•>•*•  M  -  y  of  Israel  the  new  covenant  means s 
"  •  ,  .'.  'ael's  national  existence  and  all  her 
institutions,  civil  and  sacred,  shall  be  dissolved 
(Hos  33L) ;  J"  shall  say  of  her,  '  She  is  not  my 
people,  neither  am  I  hers'  (Hos  I9  22).  And 
secondly,  that  this  divorce  of  Israel  shall  he  hut 
tU'ijO  ;.'/-  -nO  is,  in  fact,  ss'o*  jly  'i\  j,«ii""  (Is  401 
40  ••  .T>'»  «>L"ir-);  the  relation  between  her  and 
J"  shall  be  renewed :  *  I  will  say  unto  them  which 
were  not  my  people,  Thou  art  my  people ;  and 
they  shall  say,  Thou  art  my  God'  (Hos  223  I10). 
This  is  the  faith  and  prediction  of  all  the  prophets, 
of  Dt  and  of  P  (above  in  §  iii. ).  The  Exile  was 
the  dissolution  of  the  relation  between  Israel  and 
3",  the  rapture  of  the  old  covenant  (Jer  3182) ;  the 
Restoration  shall  be  the  renewal  of  the  relation, 
the  establishment  of  a  new  covenant.  But  around 
the  renewal  of  the  relation  gather  all  the  religious 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  prophets,  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  'ij1'1  -o  "  -  •  and  peace,  and  ever* 
I/istin^r  joy — tN  •<«<  »ri  ,•*  renewed  amidst  the 
tuir.iil.r.oir*  ji.1  i.J.  ion  of  creation  (Is  4210  4421-28). 
In  its  visions  of  the  new  covenant  OT  becomes 
Christian.  Jer.  is  the  first  to  use  the  word  new, 
but  the  term  adds  nothing  to  what  had  been  already 
said  in  the  words  spoken  by  J"  to  her  who  had  been 
cast  off:  *I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever' 
(Hos  219  31).  In  terms  the  new  covenant  is  nothing 
but  the  old :  *  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people '  (Jer  3138) ;  its  novelty  (apart  from  the 
reference  to  the  future)  lies  in  its  subjective 
reality ;  its  terms  are  realized  in  their  deepest 
sense.  It  is  in  this  view  only  that  its  promises  are 
'better'  (He  S6).  The  prophets  and  Dt  insist 
greatly  on  the  duties  of  the  people,  and  assume 
Liai  they  are  able  to  perform  them.  But  when 
Jer.  and  Ezk.  review  the  people's  history,  which 
has  been  one  long  act  of  unfaithfulness,  they  de- 
spair of  the  people  (Jer  1333).  To  Jeremiah's  expostu- 
lations the  reply  seems  to  ccrme  back,  '  It  is  hope- 
less* (S25).  Hope  is  now  only  in  God.  J"  will 
make  a  new  covenant  with  Israel,  thai;  I*,  forg'ue 
their  sins  and  write  His  law  on  their  hearts — the 
one  in  His  free  grace,  the  other  by  His  creative 
act ;  and  thus  the  covenant  idea  shall  be  realized, 
*  I  will  be  their  God,9  etc.  The  second  part  of  the 
promise  is  developed  in  Deutero-Is.  *  This  is  my  cove- 
nant, saith  J",  my  spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  my 
words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth '  (5921) ;  and 
even  more  fully  in  Ezk  3624ff-,  cf.  II16.  In  SO34* 
Ezk,  describes  the  act  of  making  the  new  covenant, 
which  is  a  repetition  of  that  at  the  Exodus.  This 
new,  evojij'«tin<r  covenant  is  due  to  God's  remem- 
brance of  His  former  covenant  (1659ff-)-  Both  Jer. 
and  Ezk.  bring  the  new  covenant  into  connexion 
with  the  Davidic  or  Messianic  covenant  (Jer  3314"16« 
*>'**,  Ezk  3721'28,  cf.  1722ff-). 

In  Deutero-Is.  (40  ff.)  the  assurance  of  a  new 
covenant  reposes  on  two  great  conceptions — the 
uniyersalistic  conception  of  <r'as  God,  and  that  of  the 
invincible  power  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
once  implanted  in  the  heart  of  mankind.  J"  is  God 
alone,  fr<  aior,  He  i  hat  <rivci.libi«ii  li  imtothopooj.le, 
and  in  ih  i*  a  1 1  is  ?a  i<l :  f  Tc  shall  yet  be  n cknou  led jr<  d 
hy  all,  *  By  my  si,  If  have  I  sworn  that  to  me  every 
knee  shall  bo\\ '  ( to28  42s).  And  Israel  is  His  witness 
(43la).  There  is  no  mention  of  former  covenants  with 
the  fathers  or  Israel.  J"  called  Israel  (41*  426  491* 
512),  and  in  the  act  of  calling  He  planted  in  Israel  the 
consciousness  of  its  meaning  in  the  moral  history 
of  mankind—*  I  said  unto  thee,  Thou  art  my  ser- 
vant '  (41^-).  There  is  no  God  but  J",  and  Israel  is 
His  servant,  to  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  nations, 
to  be  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  salvation 
of  J;/  may  be  to  the  end  of  the  earth  (496).  The 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  has  been  given  to  man- 
kind once  for  all  in  Israel ;  and  this  idea  of  the 


true  knowledge  or  word  of  the  true  God  implanted 
in  Israel,  incarnated  in  the  seed  of  Abraham — this 
•^c ;.  si  •  •<>  •  "MS  into  a  Being  is  the  Servant  of  the 
I  i.-.i.  v  •  •  -:jht  not  be  able  anywhere  or  at  any 
time  to  lay  his  finger  on  this  Being,  but  he  was 
there,  had  always  been  there  since  Israel's  call  and 
the  creation  of  its  consciousness  (491"6}.  And  the 
religious  history  of  mankind  was  a  Process  at  Law, 
the  conduct  of  the  great  Cause  of  the  Servant  against 
the  nations,  their  wrongs  aud^  idolatries.  ^  In  this 
cause  he  was  righteous,  that  is,  in  the  right :  his 
cause  was  that  of  J'7,  and  though  he  stood  contra 
mundwm  he  would  surely  prevail ;  *  I  know  that  I 
shall  not  be  put  to  shame '  (504'9).  So  the  Servant 
becomes  a  covenant  of  the  people,  to  restore  the 
tribes  of  Jacob  (42s  496).  And  this  is  too  light  a 
thing,  he  shall  also  be  the  light  of  the  nations. 
The  new  covenant  is  one  of  peace  (5410),  is  ever- 
lasting (55s  618),  and  the  Gentiles  may  take  hold  of 
it  (561-*  445). 

In  the  above  and  all  late  writings  bertth  is  used 
in  a  general  way,  not  of  the  act  of  agreement,  but 
of  its  conditions  or  any  one  of  them,  and  thus  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  as  a  whole  (Is  564,  Ps  10318). 
So  it  is  used  of  the  relation  created  by  the 
covenant ;  the  new  covenant  is  not  thought  of  as  a 
formal  act  of  agreement,  but  as  the  realizing  in 
history  of  the  true  covenant  idea.  The  term 
berith  had  a  charm  and  power,  and  was  clung  to, 
partly  because  it  expressed  the  most  solemn  and 
unalterable  assurance  on  God's  part  that  He  would 
be  the  people's  salvation,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
because  u  su^»eMed  that  He  acted  with  men  after 
the  manner  of  men,  giaciou.sly  €,  ;v,; '. v  II  •>!-  -\f  to 
them,  and  entering  into  their  lite.  I'ne  covenant 
thus  took  form  in  their  heart,  awakening  hopes 
and  ideals  towards  which,  kindled  and  elevated  by 
the  divine  fellowship,  they  might  strive.  And 
thus  the  covenants  were  not  only  promises  of 
redemption,  but  stages  in  its  attainment.  For 
God's  covenants  were  not  isolated  and  unmotived 
"i  '.  ."'"..•  11  •  .  attached  themselves  to  lofty 
.  "  ,  ,•  .  ..'  '  of  men's  minds, —to  the  *  faith' 
o'  A  'Ji  i  •  iJ'i  '.»,,  to  David's  absorbing  purpose 
to  prepare  an  house  for  J"  (2  S  7,  Ps  132),  to  the 
*  zeal '  of  Levi  und  Phinehas,  and  to  the  elevated  re- 
ligious mind  of  Israel  in  the  hour  of  its  redemption. 
JBy  the  time  of  the  LXX  translation  berUh  had 
become  a  religious  term  in  the  sense  of  a  onesided 
engagement  on  the  part  of  God,  as  in  P  and  late 
writings ;  and  to  this  may  be  due  the  use  of  the 
word  diaBtfKT},  disposition  or  appointment,  though 
the  term  was  then  somewhat  ifmj :»», •[»*!••! My 
applied  to  reciprocal  engagements  i  mofi,j  in-  n.* 
In  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  the  word  is  used  both  for 
covenant  and  testament,  the  idea  of  covenant  as  a 
onesided  disposition  naturally  sliding  into  that  of 
testament  when  the  other  ideas  of  inheritance  and 
death  are  involved  (915'17}.  The  Ep.  develops  in 
detail  Jer  31siflr-,  particularly  the  promise,  *  I  will 
remember  their  sins  no  more.'  The  Dav  of  Atone- 
ment (Lv  16),  in  which  the  piacular  rites  of  OT 
culminated,  is  used  as  a  frame  into  which  to  insert 
the  work  of  Christ ;  and  the  rites  and  actions  of 
the  high  priest  on  that  day,  which  could  never 
realize  the  idea  they  embodied,  serve  as  a  foil  to 
the  sacrifice  and  high  priesthood  of  Christ,  which 
1  for  ever  perfected  the  sanctified.'  The  other  half 
of  the  promise,  ( In  their  hearts  I  will  write  my 
law/  is  not  developed  in  the  Ep.  (cf.  ref.  to  the 
Spirit,  Is  5921,  Ezk  36s4*)..  St.  Paul  employs  the 
term  foa  #17*17  (Gal  31B),  but  in  the  sense  of  an  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  God,  which  is,  as  he  calls 
it,  a  promise.  In  the  main  he  follows  P,  e.g.  (1) 
in  assuming  that  there  is  but  one  covenant,  tlie 

*  Aristoph.  Av.  439,  is  quoted  as  an  ex.  of  the  meaning  '  con- 
vention,' mutual  engagement  Had  this  sense  established  itself 
in  the  *  common '  dialect  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.O  ? 
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Abrahamic  (Gn  17) ;  (2)  in  "         '       ncision 

as  the  sign  of  it ;  and  (3)  in  Sinaitic 

revelation  as  subordinate  i  and  a 

means  of  realizing  it — though  in  a  different  sense 

"  from  P.  The  revelation  at  Sinai  was  not  the 
making  of  a  covenant,  t™x  IJ  \  '  '•  of  a  law. 
With  Gn  17,  however,  he  <  ,-•  •  •  •  <  •••  5,  and  the 
wider  promise  that  all  nations  should  be  blessed 
in  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  covenant  with 
Abraham  was  a  purely  spiritual  deed,  and  contem- 
plated only  spiritual  ends.  The  promise  of  heir- 
ship  of  the  world  was  given  to  Abraham  and  to  his 

.  seed,  which  seed  is  Christ,  in  whom  the  promise 
has  been  fulfilled.    Further,  the  promise  was  given 
to  Abraham,  the  believer,  and  to  his  seed,  which 
seed  all  believers  are,  who  are  heirs  according  to 
the  promise,  being,  as  one  with  Christ,  "• "   '  '    * 
with  Him.    In  the  institution  of  the  "• 
term  diadtficr)  is  also  used,  and  combined  with  the 
sacrificial  idea  as  in  Ex  245ff-,  cf .  He  919ff>. 

PHRASEOLOGY.— The  usual  phrase  to  make  a  covenant  Is  *  to 
cut '  (nip) ;  m  2  S  235  « to  appoint '  (D V).  In  P  '  to  give '  (fm 
Gn  912  172),  and  '  to  set  up  a  covenant '  (D'pn),  are  common. 
The  latter  word  often  means  '  to  uphold/  but  the  sense  *  set  up ' 
or  make  is  undoubted;  the  determination  of  'covenant*  By 
pron.  occurs  also  with  f  ru  and  mp  (2  S  312)  Of  both  parties  it  is 
said,  *  they  made  a  covenant '  (Gn  2127  SI44) ,  the  superior,  or 
whoever  takes  the  initiative,  makes  a  covenant  with  (ns$,  Di?) 
the  other  (2  S  8*2,  Gn  2628).  To  make  a  covenant  to  or  for  6) 
may  mean  to  'submit  a  covenant  to,'  i.e.  for  is  ••'  ••  ••<•(  (Jos 
2425),  or  to  •*  :  "  <  c  .•  ,  i  'i  rthe 

advantage     '  •     ,  istruction  is  always 

used  of  covenants  with  the  natives  of  Canaan  (Ex  23-32  3412.  is, 
Dt  72,  Jg-  22),  and  becomes  very  common  in  later  style  in  con- 
formity with  the  extended  usage  of  prep.  to.  See  more  fully 
Vf.>.n.,,vi  2ff.,227ff.  ;  Krffltzsch.pp.50f.,205ff.,  247ff.;  Qstf. 

JLJTBRATURB.— Art.    *T!""d' 

The  «•,  I   ,  •    " 

Snier      !•;-  ,  • 

De  foed&ris  notione  , 
xm.  (1892-93);  ~    T 
KrEetzschmar, 
1896.    On  the 
Brit,  and  For.  .  •    . 
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i  *i        .    . 
an  art.  by  T.  M  Lindsay, 

A.  B.  DAVIDSON. 


COYER.— 1.  Following  Sa'adya,  Talm.,  and  most 
Eng.  VSS,  AV  gives  *  covers  ...  to  cover  withal,' 
as  one  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  *  r 1  •  ••;  • Y  .Ex  2529 
371(J,  Nu  47.  BY  (after  LXX,  V-  .-  -  -..  Tar#., 
Luther)  gives  'flagons  ...  to  pour  out  withal.' 
The  same  word  (m^p)  is  used  in  1  Ch  2S17  of  one 
kind  of  vessels  given  by  David  to  Solomon  for  the 
temple  ;  EV  *  cups.'  2,  In  Jg  S24, 1  S  24s  *  to  cover 
one's  feet'  is  a  literal  tr.  of  the  Heb.  (vJ»Ji  :jpn) 
euphemistically  used  for  performing  the  offices  of 
nature  (so  LXX,  Jg  3s4  &TTOKGVOW  robs  x65a?,  but 
1  S  248  W  Trapaa-Kevd<raff0at ;  Vulg.  purgare  afaum, 
and^.  ventrem ;  Luther  in  Jg,  zu  Stuhl  geganyen, 
but  in  1  S,  Fusse  zu  decken).  On  the  scrupulous 
regard  for  decency  among  Orientals,  see  Ges.  Lex. 
s.v.  jr?^.  J.  HASTINGS. 

COYERT.—  Scarcely  now  in  use,  except  for  promo, 
and  then  jrenrrnlly  spelt  cover,  f  co\nt'  is  HM  t]  in 
AV  for— 1.  'A  covered  place,'  2K  1618j  'the  c. 
for  the  sabbath  that  they  had  built  in  the  house  * 
(Heb.  Kth.  IP'D,  ker$  IDID,  LXX  rbv  Qe^\wv  rfy 
KaOtSpas,  RV  'the*  covered  way  for  the  sabbath,' 
KVm  *  covered  place ').  2.  Any  shelter,  as  Is  46 '  a 
c.  from  storm  and  from  rain' ;  or  hiding  place,  as 
Job  3840  '  the  young  lions  .  .  .  abide  in  the  c.  to  lie 
in  wait '  j  1 S  2520 '  she  [Abigail]  came  down  by  the 
c.  of  the  hill,'  that  is,  where  the  hill  hid  her  "from 
view ;  cf.  1  Mac  9s8  'hid  themselves  under  the  c.  of 
the  mountain.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

C0YET.— 'The  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not 
covet'  (Ro  77);  'Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts' 
<1  Co  1231),  and  'covet  to  prophesy5  (1439).  It  is 
not  St.  Paul  that  offers  this  startling  contradic- 


tion ;  he  uses  two  different  words,  &ri6vpAw  in  Ro, 
£77X60?  in  1  Co;  it  is  AV  only.  The  older  Eng, 
VSS  have  generally  'lust'  in  quoting  the  com- 
mandment, or  where  they  have  'covet'  they  give 
some  other  word  in  1  Co,  as  1  Co  1231  Wyclif  '  sue,* 
Rheims  'pursue';  143i)  W.  'love,'  R.  'be  earnest.' 
RV  has  'desire  earnestly'  in  1  Co.  'Covet*  (from 
Fr.  convoiter,  Lat.  cupere,  cupiditare),  scarcely 
used  now  in  a  good  sense,  was  at  first  quite 
'' .:,  • « 1  --o; ;.«'  \v  desire,  as  Caxton(1483), '  She  ever 
coveyted  the  pees  and  love  of  her  lord. '  '  Covet 
after,'  as  1  Ti  610,  is  obsolete.  (The  Gr.  in  this  place 
is  dptyv,  and  RV  gives  'reach  after,3  a  happy 
change,  6p4yw  and  'reach'  being  phonetically  as 
well  as  idiomatically  identical. )  J.  HASTINGS. 

COYETOUSNESS.— The  verb  covet  and  its  parts 
are  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  the  Scriptures  than  the 
noun  covetousness,  which  has  always  a  reference  to 
property,  and  is  a  rcnt'eii.'i^  of  the  Heb.  5^7  and 
the  Gr.  TrXeove&a.  In  OF  i iic i o  are  found  frequent 
denunciations  of  this  sin,  which  is  brought  into 
close  connexion  on  the  one  hand  with  violence  (Jer 
2217,  Hab  29),  and  on  the  other  with  fraud  (Jer  810) ; 
and  this  connexion  shows  that  action  as  well  as 
desire  to  get  another's  goods  is  meant  (Mic  22). 
The  forms  of  the  sin  singled  out  for  rebuke  are 
usuiy,  seizing  the  land  of  the  weak  and  poor, 
selling  debtors  into  slavery,  and  taking  bribes  to 
pervert  justice.  The  judges  to  be  chosen  by  Moses 
were  to  be  men  'hating  unjust  gain*  (Ex  1821}. 
Covetousness  brought  ruin  on  Achan  and  his  house 
(Jos  721).  Samuel  in  laying  down  office  asserted  his 
innocence  of  this  sin  (1  S  12s). 

Turning  to  NT,  we  find  that  Jesus  warned  men 
against  covetousness,  wherewith  His  opponents 
the  Pharisees  were  charged  (Lk  1614),  and  enforced 
His  warning  with  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool  (Lk 
1218'21).  St.  Paul  m  several  of  his  letters  includes 
covetousness,  which  he  calls  idolatry  (Col  36), 
among  the  \ny  \u>i-t  sins  (Ro  I29,  Eph  5s,  1  Co610). 
He  had  to  der*  nd  himseir  '•  '  !l  "  e  of 
covetousness  in  connexion  -s  •  "the 

poor  at  Jerus.  (1  Th  25,  2  Co  8  ;  cf,  AcSO88).  There 
were  some  teachers  in  the  Church  whose  aim  was 
worldly  gain  (2  P  2s) ;  and  accordingly  one  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  bishop  was  freedom  from 
the  love  of  money  (1  Ti  33).  The  remedy  for  covet- 
ousness as  for  111  i  j  '\\\(  \  :i1ioi:i  food  and  raiment, 
which  hinders  u  v  i\  t.<  i.  -01 1  !•'<'  (Mt  619*34),  is  trust 
in  God's  fatherly  care  and  abiding  faithfulness  (He 
IS5).  Regarding  the  sense  of  'covet'  in  the  tenth 
commandment  (Ex  2017),  it  is  held  by  some  that  it 
includes  not  only  the  desire  to  have  another's 
•>n>] «» i !  v,  but  also  the  effort  to  make  it  one's  own 
i<v'lnlu,  O.T.  TheoL,  Eng.  ;tr.  ii.  p.  52).  In  Dt  521 
with  its  more  inward  moiality,  onfy  1he  de-ire  may 
be  referred  to.  In  St.  Paul's  i  ofcreiice  1  IHMIIU  ;i  T  i :  TIPSS 
of  the  law  is  asserted  (Ro  77).  He  might  claim  to 
be  blameless  in  outward  acts,  but  this  command- 
ment convicted  him  of  sinfulness  in  his  wishes,  not 
for  gain  simply,  but  also  for  other  unlawful  objects* 

A.  E.  GAEVIE, 

COW.— See  CATTLE. 

C02BI  (»nt5  'deceitful,'  Xa<r£0.-~The  Midianitess 
slain  by  Phinehas  (Nu  2515- 18  P). 

COZEBA  (1  Ch  4s2).— See  ACHZIB. 

CRACKNELS.— Only  1 K  14s  'take  with  tfaee  ten  , 

loaves  and  ciackneK.'    The  Heb,  ' '  :     r- 

elsewhere  only  Jos  O5,  of  the  '  bread  *        •  •  '    •  • 
carried  with  them  on  their  pretended  long  journey. 
It  is  supposed  to  mean  bread  that  crumbles  easily, 
hence  the  Eng.  tr.,  'cracknel'  being  a  dialectic 
variety  of  crackling.    See  BREAD. 

J.  HASTINGS. 
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CRAFT. — In  the  mod.  sense  of  guile,  Dn  825, 
2  Mac  1224,  Mk  141 1  for  already  by  1611  the  word 
had  lost  its  orig.  sense  of  'power,'  *  strength,' 
when  it  could  "be  ,Ji  '  •  '""  , '  against  *  cunning,' 
as  Caxton  (1474),  •  i  ".-.•':,,  hast  vaynquisshed 
them  .  »  .by  subtilnes,  .  .  .  But  I  that  am  a 
romayn  shai  vaynquisslie  them  by  craft  and 
strength  of  armes.'  Elsewhere  in  AV  *c.*  means 

*  trade/  an  eaily  application  of  the  word  (=that 
to  which  a  man  gives  his  strength).    So  '  Crafts- 
man's'tradesman,' as  Rev  1822'no  craftsman  of 
whatsoever  craft  he  be/    In  Rich.  IL  I.  iv.  28, 
Shaks.  plays  upon  the  double  sense  of  '  craft ' — 

*  Wooing1  poor  craf tsmea  Trtth  the  craft  of  smiles*' 

Crafty  and  Craftiness  are   always   used  in  the 
modern  degenerated  sense.  J.  HASTINGS. 

CRIKE.— The  word  o»»  $%  or  D'P  $fe,  tr.  in 
AV  crane,  should  be  tr.  swallow  (so  RV). 
The  first  of  these  words  occurs  in  Hezekiah's 
prayer  (Is  S814).  Here  (IXB^K  p  -w#  m  DID?)  sus  ^  is 
a  swallow,  and  ^agtir  possibly  an  adjective  which 
means  twittering*  The  passage  would  then  be  tr. 

*  as  a  twittering  swallow  I  chatter.'    In  the  second 
passage  (Jer  87)  occurs  the  second  form  (*M$  o*ps), 
and  here  §ts  is  again  a  swallow,  and  *ag$r  the  twit- 
terer(t}.    If  the  passage  be  tr.  'as  a  swallow  and 
a  twitterer,'  the  latter  \>  <>!•,-  V.*  refers  to  another 
species  of  swallow,  or  v.    ,>.  : ',  k  twittering  birds 
of  passage,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  Holy 
Land.     In  the  passage  in  Jer.  the  allusion  is  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  bird,  and  its  note ;  in 
Isaiah  to  its  note  alone.    Some  of  the  swallows,  as 
the  swift  or  martin,  are  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the 
name  $us  or  sis,  and  utter  a  piercing  shriek  as  they 
fly,  but  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  twittering  of  the 
birds  in  nesting  time.    By  no  stretch  of  iTn«piTi,ilio:i 
could  the  whoop  or  trumpeting  of  the  crane  be  called 
twittering.   Some  have  supposed  *•      *    .     •"".'.* 
(Lv  II17,  Dt  H18),  tr.  in  AV  and  K  *    •     •    •     '.  i.  . . 
yanshdph  (Is  34n),  tr.  in  both  owl,  are  the  crane. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  we 
must  drop  the  crane  from  the  fauna  of  the  Bible. 

G.  E.  POST. 

CR5.TES  (K/x£ri?s),  a  deputy  left  in  charge  of  the 
citadel  at  Jerusalem  (Acra)  when  the  regular 
governor,  Sostratus,  was  summoned  to  Antioch  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
with  the  high  priest  Menelaus  {2  Mac  429).  Crates 
is  termed  the  governor  of  the  Cyprians  (rbv  &ri  r&v 
KvTrptov,  BV  '  who  was  over  the  Cyprians ') :  prob- 
ably he  was  sent  to  Cyprus  shortly  afterwards, 
when,  in  168  B.C.,  Antiochus  obtained  possession 
of  the  island.  Some  MSS  read  here  2c60rparo$ 
5t  Kparf}cra$  TWJ>  &rl  r,  Kuir, ;  so  Vulg.  Sostratus 
prcelatw  est  Cypriis.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

CREATION.-— See  COSMOGONY,  CBE^TUBE. 

CREATURE  is  the  somewhat  loose  rendering  of 
nephesh  (»$),  breathing  being,  in  Gn  and  Lv  (once 
in  Gn — I20 — of  $here$  (n^)»  swarming  being,  or,  as 
it  is  there  put,  moving  creature),  and,  in  Ezk,  of 
fan  (*o)»  living  being  (rendered,  in  each  case,  living 
creature).  In  NT,  guite  a^vi  V\,  it  represents 
KTfajuL,  and  shares  with  erection  the"  representation 
of  Krlffts.  Neither  /crkr/ia  nor  jcrfcif  is  ever  employed 
by  the  LXX  as  a  tr.  of  nephesh,  shere^  or  hal,  the 
favourite  equivalents  for  these  words  respectively 
being  ipvxfi*  tpirerbv,  and  ^ov.  In  On  the  verb  bara3 
(to;i, f  create')  is  tr.  solely  by  iroiew:  KrLfav  represents 
it  first  in  Dt  482,  and  afterwards  more  usually  than 
•jmefy ;  while  botli  stand  for  it,  sometimes  side  by 
side,  in  Deutero-Isaiah  (e.g.  457).  Since  votetv  is 
simply  toma&e,  while  icrlfav  is  (classically)  to  found 
(a  city,  a  colony),  and  so  to  make  from,  the  begin- 
ning',  originally,  for  the  first  time  (not  necessarily 


out  of  nothing),  xrtfriv  is  especially  fitted  to  express 
God's  creative  activity  not  only  in  the  physical 
(Ec  12l,  Ro  I25),  but  also  in  the  spiritual  sphere 
(ColS10.  For  "an  OT  piemonition  of  the  spiritual 
sense,  see  Fs  5112,  where  create,  KTlfriv,  and  renew, 
&Kaivtfrw,  recall  together  the  jtcuyfr  KTlws,  new 
creature,  of  2  Co  £17).  The  use  of  the  subst.  /erfo-u 
exactly  corresponds.  In  contradistinction  to  /cd<r/za, 
which  points  to  the  creative  act  completed  and 
embodied,  it  denotes  sometimes  the  creative  act  in 
process  (Ro  I20),  at  other  times  the  thing  created, 
regard  being  paid  to  the  process  of  its  production. 
It  is  used  (1)  physically  (a]  of  the  whole  creation 
(so  invariably  in  OT  and  Apocr.;  in  NT,  Bo  822), 
often  with  special  reference  to  mankind  as  the 
creation  (Mk  1615,  Col  I23);  (&)  of  ^individual 
creation,  the  creature  (like  '.'"  ,  ,.-»\  physical 
/cr^aoftheApocr.andNT),  cv  :  •:  ^  dually, 
of  the  new  creature  (2  Co  517,  "•».,.  .,  -  :••  the  new 
creation  (Ro  820'23)  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  original  and 
originator  of  the  new  race,  and  the  renovator  of 
nature  as  &  whole.  Cf.  the  rabbinical  expressions 
berfyah  hadashdh*  'new  creation,*  of  a  man  con- 
verted to  Judaism;  and  fyiddush  ha'tilam,  'the  new 
age '  (lit.  newness  of  the  age)  to  be  ushered  in  by 
the  Messiah ;  also  Isaiah's  *  new  heavens  and  new 
earth*  (6517),  the  7raXtyyei/ea-/a,  regeneration  (Mt 
19s8),  and  the  diro/cardcTcurw  Trdvrcav,  restitution  of  all 
things  (Ac  321).  The  classical  sense  of  icrlfcu>9  to 
found,  occurs  only  in  1  Es  4s3,  but  is  traceable  in 
the  meaning  of  JCT&TW  in  1  P  2^,  Td^y  &vdpwirlvQ 
KTlo-cit  'every  institution,  i.e.  ordinance,  of  man.' 

J.  MASSIE. 

CREDIT.— 1  Mac  1045  'When  Jonathan  and  the 
people  heard  these  words,  they  gave  no  credit 
unto  them*  (O$K  Mffrsvaav  atfrots,  RV  'credence'). 
Cf.  Introd.  to  Rhemish  NT,  'The  discerning  of 
Canonical  from  not  Canonical,  and  of  their  infal- 
lible truth,  and  sense,  commeth  unto  us,  only  by 
the  credite  we  give  unto  the  Catholike  Churche.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CREDITOR.— See  DEBT. 

GREED,— A  creed  is  an  authorized  statement  or 
definition  of  i « 1 ! : g  1  •  „  •  *  1  •  1 '  •  sf s.  The  name  is  usually 
limited  in  it-  ,"j^  .<•-  i'11  to  the  thiee  formulas 
known  as  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene  (or  Constant!- 
nopolitan),  and  the  Athanasian.  The  history  of 
these  documents  has  been  the  subject  of  minute 
and  elaborate  investigation.  The  most  convenient 
collection  of  the  materials  for  study  is  to  be  found 
in  Hahn's  Biblioth*  d.  Symb.  u.  Glaubensrea.  d.  alt. 
Kirche\  1897.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed  are  iivc^fipated  in  vol.  L  pt.  2,  of  Gebhardt, 
Harnack,  and  Sana's  Pair.  Apost.  Op. ,  and  Harnack, 
Anhangto  Hahn  (ed.  2) ;  and  the  recent  controversy 
as  to  its  oripriritil  iuo:niirj.r,  jind  (he  source  of  certain 
clauses,  ij.icco-.MuJc  in  ll^air^ck,  Apost.  Glaubens- 
bek.,  and  Swot  o,  Aptjatl  v"  Creed.  As  Swainson  has 
observed,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  until  the 
tenth  century  the  name  'apostles'*  or  ( apostolic* 
was  applied  to  the  Nicene  as  well  as  to  the  Western 
symbol  to  which  it  is  now  appropriated  ;  both  were 
T-yanl-vl  a-»  eniLouy!n*»  the  apo^olic  teaching,  and 
iiit  o^'.li-r,  'apu-'olic'  does  not  always  entitle  us 
to  say  that  the  Lauri  symbol  is  the  one  meant. 
But  the  purpose  of  thi*  article  is  not  to  enter  t» 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  creeds,  but  to  indi- 
cate their  biblical  suggestions  or  anticipations. 

Pagan  religion  was  a  rite  rather  than  a  doctrine ; 
if  the  ceremonial  were  duly  performed,  the 
worshipper  was  at  liberty  to  interpret  it,  or  leave 
it  unexplained,  as  he  pleased.  The  myths  which 
in  a  certain  sense  rationalize  ritual  do  not  amount 
to  a  doctrine;  there  is  nothing^in  them  binding 
the  reason  or  faith  of  the  worshipper ;  and  pagan 
religion  has  no  theology  or  creed.  Neither  has 
it  a  historical  basis,  which  might  be  ex)«"Mt<*d  and 
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guarded  by  a  solemn  recital  of  sacred  facts.  In 
both  respects  it  is  distinguished  from  the  religion 
of  revelation.  This  rests  upon  facts,  winch  have 
1"  Ini  v  '  L*  -.a"pv  nade  visible,  and  upon  an  inter- 
]/,  :ii"' M'  .»•  ,!i,--,  facts,  without  which  they  lose 
their  value  and  power  as  a  basis  for  religion,  This 
is  true  both  of  OT  and  NT  stages  in  revelation,  but 
it  is  in  the  latter  only  that  we  can  be  said  to  see 
the  first  *  "  -  ,0  the  formation  of  a  creed 

The  Ten  ..    •  .-,  their  demand  for  monolatry, 

if  not  their  proclamation  of  monotheism,  might  be 
""  ""  "  symbol '  of  the  ancient  religion : 
,  0  Israel,  J"  our  God  is  one  J" — 
in  Dt  64  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  enunciation 
of  a  doctrine.  In  NT  there  are  various  more 
distinct  indications,  sometimes  of  the  existence, 
sometimes  of  the  contents,  of  what  would  now  be 
called  a  creed.  The  emphasis  which  Jesus  lays 
upon  faith  in  Himself  makes  Him,  naturally,  the 
principal  subject  in  these  The  Christian  creed  is 
a  confession  of  faith  in  Him;  there  is  iM/iV  in 
it  which  is  not  a  more  or  less  immediate  ,•»."<•»  M  i  • 
from  what  He  is,  or  teaches,  or  does.  The  early 
confession  of  Nathanael  (Jn  I49) ,  '  Eabbi,  thou  art 
the  Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel/  is  the 
germ  of  a  creed.  There  is  probably  more,  though 
not  •  n  Peter's  confession  at  Csesarea 

Phili;  A  ,'  i  ; ,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God.'  The  exclamation  of  Thomas  in 
Jn  2028  goes  further  still.  We  may  infer  from  such 
i  -a  — lino*  a- 1  Co  123  ^  jesus  is  Lord ')  and Ro  10°  ('  If 
thou  snait  confess  with  thy  mouth  that  Jesus  is  Lord, 
and  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead '),  that  a  confession  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
crucified  Jesus  was  the  earliest  form  of  Christian 
creed.  Cf.  Ac  2s6.  Some  such  confession  seems  to 
have  been  connected  from  the  beginning  with  the 
administration  of  baptism.  This  appears  from  the 
ancient  interpolation  in  Ac  887  in  which  the  eunuch 
is  made,  before  his  baptism,  to  say,  '  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God ' ;  but  still  more 
from  Mt  2819.  The  formula,  '  into  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,' 
which  is  here  prescribed  for  baptism,  is  undoubtedly 
the  outline  on  which  both  the  Western  (Apostolic) 
and  the  Eastern  (Nicene)  symbols  were  moulded ; 
and  candidates  for  baptism  were  at  a  very  early 
date  required  to  profess  their  faith,  sometimes  in 
the  very  words  of  those  symbols,  sometimes  in  forms 
virtually  equivalent  to  them.  (See  BAPTISM.)  It 
has  indeed  been  pointed  out  that  where  baptism  is 
mentioned  historically  in  NT,  it  is  « into  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (Ac  81S  195  etc.),  not  into  the 
triune  name  of  Mt  2819 ;  but  the  surprise  of  St. 
Paul  in  Ac  19s  that  any  one  could  have  been 
"'*•".  'Jhout  hearing  of  the  Holy  Sy»  r...  Is 
that  the  Holy  Spiiit  iws  irunroncd 
whenever  Christian  baptism  was  dispensed  (observe 
the  force  of  odv  in  Ac  193).  Expansions  of  this 
trinitarian  formula  constituted  what  Irenseus  calls 
'the  canon  of  the  truth,  which  one  receives  at 
baptism'  (Iren.  Jffcer.  I.  x.  1,  and  the  note  in 
Harvey's  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  87  f.).  Such  expansions, 
however,  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  NT.  The  brief 
summaries  of  Christian  fundamentals  are  usually 
of  a  different  character.  Thus  St.  Paul  mentions, 
as  the  elements  of  Ms  gospel  in  1  Co  158f  Christ's 
death  for  sins,  His  burial,  and  His  resurrection 
In  1  Ti  316  there  is  what  is  usually  considered  a 
lituigtaal  fragment,  denning  at  least  for  devotional 
purposes  the  contents  of  'the  mystery  of  godliness,' 
the  open  secret  of  the  true  religion.  "There  the 
iirst  pmpliaMi  is  laid  on  the  Incarnation— He  who 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh ;  and  the  last  on  the 
Ascension — He  who  was  received  up  in  glory.  As 
in  the  individual  confessions  mentioned  above, 
Christ  is  the  sublet  throiiirlioui.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  summaries  of  Jus  gospel  in  which 
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St.  Paul  delights,  sometimes  objective  as  in  Bo  I3f  , 
sometimes  subjective  as  in  2  Th  2lsf,  Tit  3**,  in- 
fluenced the  formulation  of  Christian  truth  for 
catechetical  purposes,  or  were  themselves  due  to 
the  need  for  it  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  outlines  of 
gospel  teaching,  such  as  the  apostles  delivered 
everywhere,  must  soon  have  been  required  and 
*'  "  s  \  an  outline  may  be  referred  to  in 
-u(rt,v  e%e  vyiawovTuv  \6yuv  —  though 
it  may  well  be  the  case  that  something  is  denoted 
much  more  copious  than  anything  we  call  a  creed  . 
a  catechist's  manual,  for  instance,  such  as  might 
contain  the  bulk  of  one  of  our  gospels.  It  is  usual 
to  assume  that  by  irapaB^Ky  or  vapaKarad^Kvi  (1  Ti 
620,  2  Ti  I13)  is  meant  *the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,'  in  the  sense  of  a  creed  or  deposit  of 
doctrine;  and  though  good  scholars  dispute  this, 
and  suppose  the  ref  .  to  be  to  Timothy's  vocation  as 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  the  assumption  is  probably 


is 
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correct.  For  in  the  first  passage  the 
opposed  to  'profane  "babblings  a-  1  • 
knowledge  falsely  so  called,  whic]1  -  •  '  —  • 
have  ei  red  concerning  the  faith*  ;  «'•  •• 
it  is  evidently  parallel  to  the  ;  form  '  or  *  outline  of 
sound  words.7  There  are  several  passages  m  which 
St.  Paul  uses  the  word  Kypvy^a  to  denote  the  con- 
tents of  his  gospel  (Bo  1625,  Tit  1s  KJipvwa,  6' 
tTTLffTeteyv  <?7<£)  in  a  way  which  suggests  that  idea 
of  the  gospel  which  would  naturally  find  embodi- 
ment in  a  creed.  The  T^TTCS  5c5a%^s  of  Eo  617  is 
evidently  wider  than  anything  we  mean  by  creed. 
There  is  one  passage  in  NT  (He  6lf)  in  which 
the  elementary  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  enumerated,  partly  from  a  subjective  point  of 
view  '•«  •(  .•  "••  and  faith),  partly  more  object- 
ively ^.^i  j  -.  and  judgment).  In  one  place 
the  reality  of  the  Incarnation  •-  (  xprc-^ly  asserted 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Chrism  n  'f!i2or.  and  as 
a  test  of  all  'spirits,'  in  a  tone  which  had  immense 
influence  on  early  Christian  dogma  (  1  Jn  42f  )  .  Th  e 
creeds  of  Christendom  go  back  to  these  small  be- 
ginnings. The  tendency  to  produce  them  is  plainly 
as  old  as  the  work  of  Christian  preaching  and 
teaching  ;  and  their  legitimate  use,  as  all  these  NT 
passages  suggest,  is  to  exhibit  and  guard  the  truth 
as  it  has  been  revealed  in  and  by  Jesus.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  dogma  of  Christianity  is  the  Trinity, 
and  that  this  is  the  central  content  of  the  creeds, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  trinitarian  con- 
ception of  God  depends  upon  the  revelation  of  the 
Father,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  both  of  which 
arc  rlop(  rrt«  nl  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Son.  In 
•  rl><  r  v.oi^s  u  is  truth  'as  truth  is  in  Jesus.*  But 
on  this  view  of  the  content  of  the  creeds,  we 
should  have  to  refer  for  the  Scripture  basis  of 
them  to  such  passages  (besides  those  quoted  above) 
as  1  Co  12**,  2  Co  1314,  Eph  2^  Jude  «^7  Jn  14-16. 
Apart  from  the  authenticity  of  Mt  2819,  these  _  are 
sufficient  to  show  how  instinctive  is  the  combina- 
tion of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the  thought  of 
NT  writers,  and  how  completely  the  problem  is 
set  in  Christian  experience  to  which  the  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  embodied  in  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  creed,  is  an  answer.  The  his- 
torical, as  opposed  to  llieol»","oal.  .-I,  laments  in  the 
creeds  claim  to  rest  on  dimi  ^iii-n-a  authority. 


/'/,*'  of  i"  ,,rf,s     '/- 
ll-i   'i    ll'i-i  -ic<  •     . 


•  . 

..',,!*!'.:•;  •>  -i-1,  i.i  u-r.v-. 
to  above. 

J.   DEN1O1T. 


**  CREEPING-  THINGS,  —  Much  confusion  is  some- 
times occasioned  "by  the  fact  that  two  distinct 
Heb.  terms  are  (frequently)  represented  by  this 
expression  in  the  EY. 

(1)  The  term  which  is  most  correctly  so  repre- 
sented is  remes  (^7),  from  ramas,  to  glide  or  creep  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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under  this  term  'creep  *.  f  "•  .-'  ;,re  mentioned 
Gn  I24- 25  (as  created,  ••-  <  •  .•  ,  i  '  cattle,'  and 
4 beasts  of  the  earth'  [i.e.  speaking  generally, 
herbivoraandcarnivora],  on  the  sixth  day);  I26  (as 
given  into  the  dominion  of  man,  together  with  the 
'fish  of  the  sea,1  the  'fowl  of  the  air,'  the  'cattle 
and  all  beasts  [Pesh.]  of  the  earth'),  67-2o  7^-™ 
gir.19  (as  spared,  usually  together  with  'cattle7  and 
4  fowl,1  on  occasion  ot  the  Flood) ;  in  other  allusions 
to  the  anima-1  kingdom,  often  by  the  side  of 
leasts,1  'cattle,'  'fowl,1  or  'fishes,'  1  K  433  (513) 
*He  spake  also  of  cattle,  and  of  fowl,  and  of 
creeping  things,  and  of  fishes,1  Hos  2i8('20) ;  Hab  li* 
(the  Chaldean  makes  men  to  be  «  as  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  as  the  creeping  things,  over  whom  is  no 
ruler'),  Ezk  810  (figures  of  them  \v  »i-li,i  p.d  by 
Israelites),  3820,  Ps  148™.  In  Gn  •.>'•  JIV  ,.,vinff 
thing],  where  the  term  stands  by  itself,  it  is  used 
more  gencially  of  a"  -1  1  -  creeping  things  (cf. 
the  verb  in  (J-n  I28  i"  -  '  1^  moveth,  moved]  ;  Ps 
10420) :  and  in  Ps  104^  ot  gliding  aquatic  crea- 
tures (cf.  the  verb  in  Gn  I21,  Lv  11>,  Ps  $&*(**)  [B  V 
moveth']) ;  so  also  perhaps  (note  the  context,  esp. 
v.i6)  in  Hab  I14  The  ((•"<  ov-il-i.^  verb  is  often 
found  closely  joined  to  u.  (J'i  1 ''  T;  81T,  Ezk3820; 
or  used  synonymously,  Gn  18Q  7s  92  (RV  teemeth), 
Lv  2025  (RV  id.),  Dt  418  (by  the  side  of  cattle, 
fowl,  and  fish),  cf.  Lv  II44  (RV  moveth),  These  are 
all  the  occurrences  of  either  the  subst.  or  the  verb. 
From  a  survey  of  the  passages  in  which  femes 
occurs,  oVj-o-'Mlh  il  OMJ  (as  Gn  I26,  1  K  4s)  in  which 
it  stand.-  b<  -  <1<  "h  n^,  fowls,  and  fishes,  in  popular 
classifications  of  the  amma*  Kn.'-i  MI;,  i  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  most  general  ,-»  n  <.u  emir  reptiles, 
which,  especially  in  the  East,  would  be  the  most 
conspicuous  and  characteristic  of  living  species, 
when  beasts,  fowls,  and  fishes  had  been  excluded. 
Dillm.  and  Keil  (on  Gn  I24)  both  define  it  as  denot- 
ing crea!  IM  <•  mor'f.z  on  fie  -iiu  ..rul  'either  without 
feet,  or  vt,  ir-i  r-ip-'n1*  pul)  <  u  •  '  It  is  often  defined 
more  precisely  by  the  addition  of  *  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,'  or  (Gn  I25  620,  Hos  218)  'upon  the 
ground. '  The  term  not  being  a  scientific  one,  it  in- 
cluded also,  per'11  •  -.  •  "  insects,  and  possibly 
even  very  small  .  .  but  the  limitation  of 
remes  to  the  *  smaller  quadrupeds  of  the  earth '  (to 
the  exclusion  of  reptiles),  which  has  been  devised 
(Dawson,  Moderi.  •*  v  •'  •*  *?  •  ''  f> '  •>'  .^.'i  2^) 
for  the  purpose  •  •  •  .  i  •'.'_"««•  '  '• .  >  i  ie 
teachings  of  palaeontology,  is  arbitrary,  and  cannot 
be  sustained. 

(2)  The  other  term,  also  sometimes  unfortunately 
rendered  'creeping  things/  Is  sherez  (r?^) ;  this 
is  applied  to  creatures,  whether  terrestrial  or 
aquatic,  which  appear  in  swarms,  and  is  accord- 
ingly best  represented  by  swarming  things.  It 
occurs  (sometimes  with  the  cognate  verb)  Gn  I20 
Met  the  water  swarm  with  swarming  things,1  cf. 
v.21  'every  living  soul  [see  SOUL]  that  creepeth, 
wherewith,  the  waters  swarmed'* ;  721  (beside  fowl 
and  cattle  and  beast)  *  every  swarming  thing  that 
swarmed  upon  the  earth ' ;  Lv  52  '  the  carcases  of 
unclean  swarming  things'' ;  II10  'of  all  the  swarm- 
ing things  of  the  waters ' ;  v.^Q  (=  Dt  1419),  vv.21- 2S 

*  winged    swarming    things'    (i.e.    flying    insects: 
locusts  are  instanced) ;  v.39  '  swarming  things,  that 
swarm  upon  the  earth '  (the  weasel,  the  mouse,  and 
various  kinds  of  lizards  are  instanced),   cf.  v.81 

*  among  all  swarming  things J ;  YV,  41- 42- is  c  every 
swarming  thiny  that  swarmeth  upon  the  earth '  — 
including  (v.42)  insects  with  more  than  four  feet, 
v.44  4  any  wanning  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth J ;  v 4(t  •  every  living  soul  that  glideth   (cf. 
above,  No.  1)  in  the  watern,  and  every  living  soul 
that  siaariiieth  upon  the  eardi ' ;  225  '  whoso  touch- 
eth.  any  swarming  thing  by  which  he  may  become 
unclean.'     The  cognate  verb  sharaz  occurs  also 
JEx  88  (728)  *the  river  shall  swarm  with  frogs  '  (cf. 
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Ps  10530)  ;  Ezk  479  6  every  living  soul  that  swarmeth1 
(viz.  in  a  river)  ;  and  fig.,  of  animals  generally, 
Gn  817  (RV  breed  abundantly),  and  of  men,  97  (RV 
id.)  Ex  I7  (of  the  Israelites  multiplying  in  Egypt: 
EV  increased  abundantly).  Sherez  thus  denotes 
creatures  that  appear  in  swarms,  whether  such  as 
teem  in  the  water,  or  those  which  swarm  on  the 
ground  or  in  the  air,  i.e.  creeping  and  flying 
insects,  small  reptiles,  such  as  lizards,  and  small 
,  '•  -<  "-  as  the  weasel  and  the  mouse.  SMrez 

••  ,•-',  .  are  not  co-extensive;  for,  though  par- 
ticular animals,  as  small  reptiles,  would  no  doubt 
be  included  under  either  designation,  remes  would 
not  be  applied  to  flying  insects,  or  (at  least 
properly)  to  aquatic  creatures,  nor  is  it  certain 
that  it  was  applied  to  small  quadrupeds,  or  even  to 
creeping  insects ;  while  slier ez  would  not  probably 
be  used  of  large  reptiles,  or  of  any,  in  fact,  which 
did  not  usually  appear  in  swarms. 

S.  E.  DRIVER 

"'  CREMATION, — It  is  sometimes  stated  that  burn- 
ing was  the  ordinary  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
among  all  ancient  nations,  except  the  Egyptians, 
who  embalmed  them ;  the  Chinese,  who  buried  them 
in  the  earth;  and  the  Jews,  who  buried  them  in 
the  sepulchres  This  statement  requires  a  good 
deal  of  qualification.  Lucian  tells  us  that  the 
Greeks  burned  their  dead  while  the  Persians  buried 
them  (De  Luctu,  xxi.)  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  among 
the  Greeks  bodies  were  often  buried  without  being 
burned  (Thuc.  i.  134.  6 ;  Plat.  Phcedo,  115  E ; 
Plut.  Lye.  xxvii.).  Among  the  Romans  both 
methods  were  in  use ;  and  Cicero  believed  that 
burial  was  the  more  ancient  (Z>e  Legibus,  n.  22. 
56).  So  that  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  must  be 
added  as,  at  any  rate,  partial  exceptions  Whether 
religious,  or  sanitary,  or  practical  reasons  were 
uppermost  in  deciding  between  the  different 
methods  is  uncertain.  Where  fuel  was  scarce, 
cremation  would  be  difficult  or  impossible. 

That  the  Jews'  preference  for  sepulchres  was 
determined  by  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  very  doubtful.  The  doctrine  itself  seems 
to  have  been  of  late  "-  •  •  and  modern 
Jews,  who  accept  the  •  •  ,  not  object  to 
cremation.  Nevertheless,  their  forefathers  rarely 
practised  it,  and  perhaps  then  only  as  an  alter- 
native to  what  would  be  more  distasteful.  The 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  burned  by  the 
men  of  Jabcsh-gilead  (1  S  3112),  perhaps  to  secure 
them  from  further  insult  by  the  Philistines,  and  to 
make  it  more  easy  to  conceal  the  bones.  Am  610 
gives  a  horrible  picture  of  a  whole  household 
having  died,  and  a  man's  uncle  and  a  servant 
being  the  only  survivors  left  to  burn  the  last  body. 
But  we  ar«  \  ••  •"•,  l "  ,  •  understand  a  plague,  or 
something  ,  \  ••»  •  '.I  That  bodies  were  burned 
in  the  vall<j  o  If  -i  -:i  in  times  of  pestilence  is 
an  assertion  which  lacks  support.  However  large 
the  nmnber  of  the  dead,  burial  was  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  them  (Ezk  3911-16).  The  'very  great 
burning'  made  for  Asa  at  his  burial  (2  Ch  1614) 
is  not  a  case  of  cremation,  but  of  burning  spices 
and  furniture  in  his  honour  (comp.  Jer  345). 
*  When  R.  Gamaliel  the  elder  died,  Onkelos  the 
proselyte  burned  in  his  honour  the  worth  of  seventy 
mines  of  Tyrian  money '  (T.B.  Aboda  Zara  lla). 
Comp,  2  Ch  2119.  Nor  is  1  K  132  an  allusion  to 
cremation.  Bones  of  men  previously  buried  are  to 
be  burned  on  the  altar  to  pollute  it  and  render  it 
abominable. 

In  the  NT  there  is  no  instance  of  cremation, 
whether  Jewish,  Christian,  or  heathen ;  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  early  Christians 
followed  the  Jewish  practice  of  burial,  with  or 
without  embalming  (Minuc.  Telix,  Octav.  xxxix.  ; 
Tert.  Ajpol  xhi. ;  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  i.  12,  13), 
It  was  to  outrage  this  well-known  Christian  senti- 
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merit  that  persecutors  sometimes  burned  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  and  scattered  their  ashes  in  mockery 
of  the  resurrection  (Eus.  H.E.  v.  1.  62,  63;  corap, 
Lact.  List.  vi.  12).  The  example  of  the  Jews, 
the  fact  that  Christ  was  buried,  the  association  of 
burning  with  heathen  practices,  and  perhaps  rather 
material  views  respecting  the  resurrection,  have 
contributed  to  make  cremation  unpopular  among 
Christians.  But  there  is  nothing  essentially  anti- 
christian  in  it:  and  charity  requires  us  to  adopt 
any  reverent  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
which  science  may  prove  to  be  least  injurious  to 
the  living.  A.  PLUMMEB. 

GRESCENS.—  A  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
final  imprisonment,  sent  by  him  to  Galatia  (2  Ti 
410),  i.e.  either  to  Asiatic  Galatia,  —  a  view  sup- 
ported by  St.  Paul's  usage  elsewhere,  and  by  the 
context,  in  which  all  the  other  places  mentioned 
he  east  of  Rome  (so  Const.  Apost.  vii.  46  ;  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires  sur  St.  Paul,  Note  81  ,  Smith, 
DBZ  s.u);  or  possibly  to  Gaul  (so  N  C,  reading 
TaXXtav;  Euseb.  HE  hi.  4;  Epiph  Ho&r.  51.  11, 
Theodore  and  Theodoret  ad  2  Ti  410  ;  Lightf  oot, 
Gal.  pp  3  and  30).  A  late  Western  tradition  treats 
him  as  the  founder  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and 
of  Mayence  (Gams.  Series  Hpisc.').  His  memory 
is  honoured  in  the  Roman  *  on  June 

27,  in  the  Greek  Menologion  _    .  •  and  there 

he  is  treated  as  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
a  bishop  of  Chalcedon.  [Acta  Sanctorum,  June 
27;  Menologion^  May  30.]  The  name  is  Latin, 
and  is  found  among  the  freedmen  of  Nero  (Tac. 
Hist  i.  76),  the  centurions  (Ann.  xv.  11),  and  the 
priests  of  Phoebus  (Inscr.  G-rcecce,  Sic.  et  Ital. 
1020).  W.  LOCK. 

CRESCENTS.—  RV  tr.  of  ww  Jg  821-  26  (AV 
'ornaments'),  Is  318  (AV  'round  tires  like  the 
moon').  As  clearly  indicated  by  its  etym.  (from 
Aram,  salira,  '  moon,1  with  on  as  diminutive  ter- 
mination, —  for  which  see  Earth,  Nominalbildg 
§  212)  ,  —  the  sahdron  was  a  crescent  or  moon-shaped 
ornament  of  gold  (Jg  82t)),  introduced  presumably 
by  Syrian  traders  from  Babylonia.  In  OT  we  find 
these  crescents  worn  by  Midianite  chiefs  (  Jg  826)  ,  by 
the  ladies  of  Jerns.  (Is  318),  and  hung  by  the  former 
on  the  necks  of  their  camels  (Jg  821).  They  were 
in  all  probability  worn  on  the  breast  by  a  chain 
round  the  neck,  like  the  crescents  (hildlat)  of  a 
modern  Arab,  belle  (see  Del.  and  Dillm.  on  Is  318  ; 
Keil,  Bibl.  Archceol.  Eng  tr.  li.  149;  Nowack,  Heb. 
Arch.  i.  129  ;  of.  Jg  82ob,  where  the  crescents  seem 
to  be  •'!-  "'  .  .*-!!•  1  from  the  chains  by  which  they 
were  -.:-,«.  i*  ^.  Others  (e.g.  Moore,  Comm.  in 
Zoc.)  consider  the  latter  to  have  been  '  necklaces  or 
collars,  the  elements  of  which  were  little  golden 
crescents.  '  Originally  the  crescents  were  amulets  or 
charms  (W.  R.  Smith  in  Journ.  of  Philology,  xiv. 
12^-123;*  Wellh.  Skizzen,  in.  144),  although  by 
Isaiah's  time  they  may  have  become  more  purely 
ornamental.  A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY 

CRETE.  —  Crete,  the  modern  Candia,  is  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  60  miles  to  the  S.  of  Greece. 
Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  156  miles,  while 
its  width  varies  from  30  to  7  miles.  The  orig. 
inhabitants  were  prob.  a  kindred  race  with  those 
of  Asia  Minor.  C.  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
legendary,  as  well  as  in  the  early  historical  poiiol 
Lying  as  a  convenient  stepping-stone  brn\oe*i  rlu 
continents  of  the  Old  'World,  the  island  was  prob- 
ably colonised  by  the  Dorians  in  the  3rd  geneiation 
after  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Homer 
numbers  them  together  with  the  Achseans  and 
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Pelasgians  among  the  inhabitants.  Some  striking 
points  of  resemblance  are  noticed  by  Aristotle 
(Politics,  ii.  10)  between  the  institutions  of  Sparta 
and  those  "  •  •  imong  them  being  the 

military  •     .    ;  sy&tem    of    common 

meals.  The  mythical  king  Minos,  round  whom  so 
many  legends  cluster,  is  alluded  to  as  a  historical 
person  by  Thucyd.  (i.  4.  8)  and  Aristotle.  He  was 
the  first  to  gain  command  of  the  sea ;  he  insured 
the  payment  of  tribute  by  the  suppression  of  piracy, 
and  finally  failed  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  Sicily. 
C.  was  mountainous,  fertile,  and  thickly  pi.  i/jiuJ. 
Its  cities  were  said  to  be  100  m  number  ;  I  !«>-»i  h. 
ii.  649 ,  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  106),  and  elsewhere  90  (Horn. 
Od  xix.  174),  the  most  importa  ""  *  r  tossus, 
Gortyna  (1  Mac  1523),  Cydonia,  „  -  The 

warlike  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  due  to  their 
position  and  training,  was  fostered  by  their  internal 
disputes  and  their  fondness  for  service  as  mercen- 
aries. Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  2)  says  that  the  Jews  were 
fugitives  from  C.,  and  connects  their  name,  *Iov8atoi, 
with  the  mountain  m  the  island  called  Ida.  This 
probably  arose  from  a  confusion  between  the  Jews 
and  Philistines,  the  latter  of  whom  are  called 
Caphtonm,  from  Caphtor  (Dt  223,  Am.  97),  the 
country  from  which  they  migrated  to  Pal.,  and 
be  identified  with  the  Cherethites 
,  !  •*  SO1*,  Ezk  25^.  In  Jer  47*  the  passage 
'  the  Philistines,  the  remnant  of  the  isle  of  Caphtor,* 
has  marginal  alternative  in  RV  'of  the  sea-coast' 
for  *  isle ' ;  and  in  the  LXX  (Zeph  25)  irdpoiKoi 
YLpyrCbv  is  found  and  is  tr.  *  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
coast,  the  nation  of  the  Cherethites'  (RV),  and 
K/J^TT;  (Zeph  26)=<the  sea-coast.'  Caphtor  may 
have  been  a  part  of  Crete,  possibly  Cydonia  on  the 
N.  coast,  which  contained  a  river,  Jardanus  (cf. 
Jordan),  Horn.  Od.  in.  292.  In  any  case  C.  was 
prob.  a  primitive  settlement  of  the  Caphtonm,  and 
the  Cretan  character  resembles  in  some  respects 
what  we  know  that  of  the  Philistines  to  have  been. 
The  capture  of  Jerus.  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  the 
forced  emigration  of  the  Jews,  B  0. 320,  drove  many 
doubtless  to  C.  as  well  as  to  Egypt.  C.  is  mentioned 
m  1  Mac  1067.  Demetrius  Soter,  an  enemy  of  the 
Jews,  had  retired  to  a  life  of  self-indulgence  in 
Antioch,  and  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
usurper  Balas.  The  latter  was  in  turn  attacked 
by  Demetrius  Mkator,  the  son  of  Soter,  who 
invaded  Cilicia  from  C.,  and,  though  joined  by 
Apollonius,  the  Rom.  governor  of  Coale-Syria, 
was  defeated  by  Jonathan  Maccabseus  near  Azotus, 
BO  148- 

In  BO  141  Simon  Maccabseus.  r  i  jl  r  "r "  MI  "tio'i 
of  his  authority,  renewed  the  •  \  in  i  •!-  i:  v.i'i 
the  Romans,  and  obtained  from  :  <  r  >  -M  •  F ,  *'i  ,-> 
the  promise  of  protection  for  the  Jews  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Gortyna  in  C.  (1  Mac  1523).  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  after  this  date,  the  number  of 
Jews  in  the  island  increased  greatly.  Internal 

arnls  amoiu:  the  Cretans  led  to  the  invitation  to 
Philip  iv.  of  Macedon  to  act  as  mediator,  but  the 
effects  of  his  intervention  were  not  lasting.  C.  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus,  B  C  67,  and 
joined  to  Cyrene  and  made  a  Roman  province. 
Under  Augustus,  Creta-Cyrene  became  a  senatorial 
province  governed  by  a  propraetor  and  a  legatus. 

Cretans  are  mentioned  (Ac  211)  among  the 
strangers  present  at  Jei  us  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

St.  Paul  touched  at  C  in  the  course  of  his  dis- 
astrous voyage  to  Rome.  Starting  from  Myra  in 
Lycia,  in  the  chaise  of  a  centurion,  on  board  a  corn 
ship  of  Alexandria,  since  the  winds  prevented  a 
straight  course,  he  sailed  under  the  lee  of  C.,  i.e* 
S.  instead  of  N.  of  the  island.  Skirting  the  pro- 
montory of  Salmons  (Ac  277),  on  the  E.  side,  and 
coasting  along  the  S.,  the  vessel  reached  an  anchor- 
age called  Pair  Havens,  a  little  to  the  E,  of  Cape 
Matala.  Five  miles  to  the  E.  some  ruins  have 
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been   discovered  which  may  be  those  of  Lasea. 
This  harbour  was  not  considered  safe  for  wintering 
in,  though  St.  Paul  recommended  keeping  to  it. 
It  war  r-^vr  i~*~  —  ^3  year.    The  Fast,  i.e.  the 
great  '  -i  .    :    "   <  •  ..       .on  the  10th  day  of  the  7th 
month   Tisri,  about   the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  had   passed,  and  the  ancients  did  not 
usually  sail  after  ti--.  s-i  .  •  i'lcr  '>>"  Ci  .;  T^t1;:  CL?,  Oct.  20 
(  Hesiod,  Works  a  ,\  •  /  /  ;•  *  ;v  ,  C-  '  (  ,  c  .-  •  •  •  "      _   : 
Nov.    The  centurion,  however,  preferrc  ...... 

of  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  who 
wished  to  reach  the  shelter  of  Phcanix  on  the  S.  W. 
of  the  island.  This  has  usually  been  identified 
with  Lutro,  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  ancients 
Phoenike,  the  only  secure  harbour  on  the  S.  coast 
which  faced  E.  (EV).  There  is  no  harbour 
existing  at  that  spot  now,  but  one  is  marked  in 
some  Admiralty  charts  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
cent.,  and  called  Lutro.  In  order  to  identify 
Phoenix  (Ac  2712)  with  this  roadstead,  the  forced 
i<nX,MTictn.-li'ju  of  the  words  KCLT&  \lj3a  Kal  Kara 
•?J.  t  •)./.  •  <.ovi  -)  the  S.W.  wind  and  down  the  N.W. 
wind/  found  in  the  KVm  is  adopted.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  take  the  words  as  in  AV  in  their  usual 
sense,  'lying  toward  S.W.  and  K,W.,'  esp.  as  there 
is  a  harbour  opposite  Lutro  called  Phinelca  in  that 
position. 

On  a  gentle  S.  wind  springing  up,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  Phoenix,  and  the  vessel  coasted 
along  the  S,  shore  of  C.  There  suddenly,  however, 
blew  down  from  the  island  (/car*  afa-Tj*)  a  wind, 
Enraquilo  E.K.E.,  in  the  teeth  of  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  sail,  so  11  ,  -'  i;  w  <«s  allowed  to 
scud  beforethegaietothele*'  of  <  ;.  iui  (or  Clauda, 
AV),  20  miles  S.  of  Cape  Matala,  the  southern- 
most prcinomoiy  of  the  island.  Fourteen  days 
later  tho  vc^aci  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Melita. 

It  is  not  known  who  planted  Christianity  in  C. 
If  St.  Paul  did  so,  it  must  have  been  before  his 
first  imprisonment,  \  <•-  'i  "y  \'\  C\\^  «"jurse  of  a  visit 
while  no  %%*  «  -ij\  >ur  M  ("(•  .'i:!:  or  Ephesus. 
Perhaps  the  C  .s-.icl'.'.i  ,  ii»  •  -,'j  rm  :«,•  <!  been  founded 
by  Christian  converts.  St.  Paul  seems  to  imply 
from  his  words  to  Titus  (Tit  I5),  *  For  this  cause 
left  I  thee  in  C.,*  that  he  had  been  to  the  island. 
The  fact  that  Titus  was  left  to  supply  all  omissions 
and  appoint  elders  in  every  city,  shows  that  the 
Church  had  been  established  long  enough  to  admit 
the  presence  of  irregularities,  and  had  been  im- 
perfectly organised. 

The  ualnut  \\oii  by  character  of  the  Cretans 
(Spares,  Ac  2:I  AV  Ci'otes,  Tit  I12  AV  Cretians)  was 
proverbial.  St.  Paul  quotes  from  one  of  their  own 
poets,  Epimenides  (Tit  I13),  who  lived  about  B.C. 
600,  and  is  called  by  Plato  *a  divine  man,'  that 
'  they  were  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  idle  gluttons.' 
Witness  to  their  avarice  is  also  borne  by  Livy 
(xliv.  45)  and  Plutarch  ^Emilius  (§  23),  'the  Cretans 
are  as  eager  for  riches  as  bees  for  honey'  ;  to  their 
ferocity  and  fraud  by  Polybius  and  Strabo  ;  and  to 
their  mendacity  by  Callimachus,  Hymn  in  Jov, 
8,  who  begins  a  iine  Kpjyr«  fal  ^ewrrat  with  the 
same  words  a.s  Epimonides. 
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C.  H.  PKICHARD. 

CRIB  (ott^—The  earliest  meaning  of  the  Eng. 
word  (of  which  the  origin  is  unknown)  is  *  a  barred 
receptacle  for  fodder  used  in  cowsheds  and  fold- 
yards  ;  also  in  fields,  for  beasts  lying  out  during 
the  winter.*  And  that  is  precisely  the  meaning 
of  the  Heb.  word  *$bMs  (fr.  03$  to  feed),  which 
is  -used  Is  1*  of  a  crib  for  the  ass,  Pr  H4  for  the 
oar,  Job  39d  for  the  *  unicorn,'  i.e.  wild  ox. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CRICKET.—  See  LOCUST. 


CSIEH. — In  this  form  the  word  is  not  found  in 
the  Bible,  but  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived 
(trijj,  po&w)  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  cry* 
ing  aloud,  or  proclaiming.  Of  "Wisdom  it  is  said 
that  she  'crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,* 
Pr  I21 ;  and  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Jews, 
'Who  art  thou?'  the  Baptist  calls  himself  'the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness/  Jn  I23.  In 
ancient  times,  when  men  were  illiterate,  and  could 
not  read  written  mandates,  public  criers  proclaimed 
the  orders  of  the  king  or  men  of  authority.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  heralds,  preceded  by  trumpeters  who 
announced  their  mission,  made  public  proclama- 
tions. This  custom  is  still  carried  out^in  the  E. 
In  every  town  and  village  a  public  crier,  distin- 
guished for  Ms  loud  voice,  is  appointed  to  give 
notice  on  the  part  of ,. ,  .  '•  ' '  authorities 

of  some  fresh  order,  ',•';<••,.  *'  .  the  streets, 
or  standing  on  some  height,  he  announces  the 
loss  of  some  article,— sometimes  the  straying  of  a 
young  child, — giving  a  description  of  the  lost 
object,  offering  sometimes  a  reward,  and  always 
concluding  with  a  reminder  of  the  divine  promise 
of  a  *  reward  in  heaven.'  Of  this  class  of  public 
criers  is  the  muezzin  among  Moslems,  who  at  the 
five  appointed  times  of  prayer  mounts  the  minaret, 
and,  after  proclaiming  the  unity  and  greatness  of 
God,  calls  men  to  'prayer  and  eternal  happiness.' 
In  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night  this  cry,  heard 
from  many  a  minaret,  is  often  very  impressive. 

J.  WORTABET. 

CRIME.— About  1611  and  earlier,  ' crime7  was 
used,  like  Lat.  crimen,  in  the  sense  of  charge  or 
accusation ;  as  Grafton  (1568),  Chron.  ii.  92,  *  The 
common  people  raysed  a  great  cryme  upon  the 
Archbishop,'  and  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ix.  1181 — 

*  But  I  rue 

That  error  now,  which  is  become  my  crime 
And  thou  W  accuser.* 

In  three  out  of  the  four  occurrences  of  c.  in  AV, 
this  is  the  meaning.  In  Job  31U  (n»])  the  Heb., 
and  presumably  the  Eng.,  is  crime  in  the  mod. 
sense.  But  in  JEzk  7s3  'the  land  is  ;  •"  <  *  \* ,  " 
crimes,'  the  Heb.  (o'&i  p5?te>)  is  *  j  '• 
bloodshed,3  or  as  BVm,  'judgment  of  blood.'  In 
Ac  2516  'the  c.  (RV  'matter')  laid  against  him/ 
the  Gr.  gy/cX^a  means  an  accusation,  and  is  so 
used  distinctly  in  the  only  other  occurrence  in 
NT,  Ac  S329  (AV  and  BY  'charge').  Lastlv,  in 
Ac  2527  '  to  signify  the  crimes  laid  against  him,' 
the  Gr.  alrta  certainly  means  'accusation*  (KV 
'charge')  as  always  in  class.  Greek.  Cf.  Ac  25ia 
Geneva,  'Against  whom  when  the  accusers  stood 
up,  they  brought  no  criire  of  such  things  as  I 
supposed.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS.—^.  CRIMES. 
— The  term  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  ir.  of 
the  foil,  words: — BS^D,  Ezk  7®;  no],  Job  3111; 
D?&  Gn  2610;  atria,  Ac  25s7,  changed  in  RV  to 
'charges,9  and  'fault'  in  AV  Jn  18s8  194-6  to 
'crime';  tyicXiifMt,,  Ac  2516,  changed  in  RV  to 
'matter.'  Crime  is  an  act  that  subjects  the  doer 
toleg{,l  p1.'  :  ','i  "'  :  ;.  grave  offence  .  •  '  T 
legal  o«i  "i  ;  •.  •  • » 's  •;  iniquity.  I  •  I1  •  • 
such  an  act  is  i«;  '•1  -1  i  -  ,  -i  offence  against  (1) 
God  or  (2)  man.  I  -  •  •,  <>  i  cannot  always  be 
maintained,  for  an  injury  to  the  creature  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  Creator.  For  convenience  of  refer- 
ence the  list  appears  in  alphabetical  order. 

Adultery  in  pcnejal  terms  was  forbidden  in  the 
so  vcm  I  i  commandment  (Ex  2014).  It  usually  de- 
notes sextial  intercourse  of  a  married  woman  with 
any  other  man  than  her  husband,  or  of  a  married 
man  with  any  other  than  his  wife.  More  specifi- 
cally in  the  Isr.  as  well  as  Rom.  law,  the  term  was 
confined  to  illicit  intercourse  of  a  married  or  be- 
trothed woman  with  any  other  man  than  het 
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husband.  Other  unchaste  relations  were  dis- 
approved, "but  they  were  described  by  different 
words.  It  was  deemed  an  outrageous  crime, 
striking  atthe  laws  of  inheritance  and  inflicting  a 
spurious  '/"-  ""^  •;  i  the  husband,  and  was  to  be 
punished  \  ,'_..,•  -,  Lv  2010  1920'22,  Ezk  1638-  40,  by 
the  act  of  stoning,  Jn  8s.  It  has  been  seriously 
doubted  whether  the  extreme  penalty  v^s  exe- 
cuted, Lightfoot  failing  to  iird*  the  iccor'l  of  a 
single  instance,  except  of  a  priest's  daughter  who  was 
burnt  according  to  the  order,  but  she  was  unmarried. 
A.  bondmaid  was  only  scourged  (Lv  1920).  Muti- 
lation of  nose  and  ears  is  mentioned  (Ezk  2325). 
See  Mutilation.  Divorce  became  a  substitute  for 
severer  penalties.  The  word  is  used  to  describe 
the  unfaithfulness  of  the  covenant  people  who  dis- 
solved their  relation  with  God  (Jer  &  314  1327  3132, 
Hos  8d),  and  those  who  rejected  Christ  are  described 
as  an  'adulterous  jronciaiioa'  (Mt  1289  164,  Mk  8s3). 
Affray.  —  He  who  inflicted  an  injury  was  required 
to  pay  for  loss  of  time  and  the  medical  expenses, 
and  an  especial  consideration  for  a  pregnant  woman 
indirectly  injured  (Ex  2118-  »•  2°-22).  A  certain  form 
of  vicious  attempt  was  to  be  summarily  and  piti- 
teh-V  1»:-i:'*."1.  '-n<  2.711-12). 


;.  vaii  «•(•  i.  'Hirer.    **•  -Murder. 

V-!1.1*.  ,  'V  -  *  .  ••  1  the  penalty 

of  retaliation,  ine  ger  as  wen  as  tne  home-bom 
was  protected  (Lv  24lte). 

Bestiality,  treated  as  a  rank  and  mortal  offence 
(Ex  2219,  Lv  1823  2015-  16).  The  Talm.  gives  as  a  reason 
for  slaughter  of  the  beast,  that  all  memory  of  the 
low  transaction  might  be  obliterated.  The  crime 
was  charged  on  the  Canaanites,  and  was  said  to 
exist  in  Egypt. 

Blasphemy.  —  An  irreverent  use  of  the  name  of 
God,  accompanied  with  cursing  (Lv  2410^4)  ;  a  j>re- 
sumptuous  deed,  or,  RV,  an  act  done  *  with  a  high 
hand'  (Nu  1580);  contempt  towards  God.  See 
separate  article. 

Breach  of  Covenant.  —  In  this  term  are  included  : 
(I)  A  failure  to  observe  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(Lv  2329)  ;  work  on  that  day  (Lv  23s8).  (2)  The 
Sacrifice  of  Children  to  Molech  (Lv  203).  (3)  Neglect 
to  Circumcise  the  holy  seed  (Gn  1714,  Ex  4»).  (4) 
An  unauthorized  manufacture  of  the  holy  Oil 
(Ex  3033),  and  (5)  Anointing  a  MINUET  then  \.Iili 
(Ex  3033).  (6)  Neglect  of  the  Pi,-<.\  o.  v>'  ,1  J*  "'• 

Breach  of  Ritual*—  (1)  Eating  Blood,  whether  of 
fowl  or  beast  (Lv  727  1714)  j  because  God  has  sancti- 
fied the  life  to  Himself.  (2)  Eating  Fat  of  the 
beast  of  sacrifice  (Lv  7s5)  ;  regarded  as  insanitary. 
(3^  "Fa  ling1  Leavened  Bread  during  the  passover 
(Ex  1:2-  1  1>7j.  (4)  Offering  a  sacrifice  after  the  ap- 
pointed time  (Lv  198).  See715'18.  (5)  Failure  to  bring 
an  Offering  when  an  animal  is  slaughtered  for  food 
(Lv  174).  The  notion  that  such  was  dedicated  to  a 
deity  existed  even  in  Egypt.  (6)  Offering  a  sacri- 
fice while  the  worshipper  is  in  an  Unclean  condi- 
tion (Lv  720-21  223-4-i').  (7)  Manufacturing  holy 
Ointm  ent  for  private  use  (Ex  30  L>  :w)  .  Pci  fu  m  o  was 
regarded  by  the  Semites  as  a  holy  thing  (Pliny, 
xii.  54  ;  see  W.  K.  Smith,  J2£p.  433).  (8)  Using  the 
game  for  Perfume  (Ex  30s8).  (9)  >Tegl^f  of  Purifi- 
cation in  general  (Nu  1918*  *).  The  o,'K  n,i<  r  <de- 
fileth  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.'  Cf.  1  Co  317. 
(10)  Sin  ti^l  :  '.  ,  T  '  M;:  im  n  nimal  for  food  away  from  the 
door  of  liu4  T,:U  i  ru.v  b  (Lv  174*&).  The  order  was 
designed  to  enforce  religious  proprieties  in  eating, 
and  to  prevent  formal  worship  elsewhere.  Even 
the  g$r  must  comply.  (11)  Touching  holy  things 
(RV  the  sanctuary)  illegally  (Nu  £*•  18-20).  See 
2  S  67,  2  Ch  2(F. 

Breach  or  Betrayal  of  Trust,  including  false 
dealing  'in  a  matter  of  deposit,  or  of  bargain,  or 
of  robbery,  or  oppression/  and  involving  the  con- 
cealment of  stolen  goods,  was  regarded  as  a  crime 
to  which  not  only  a  penalty  was  attached,  but  a 


sacrificial  service  was  required  for  expiation  (Lv 
62"7).  In  this  may  be  included  breach  of  contract, 
which  was  also  severely  condemned  in  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Persians  (Zend.  Farg.  iv.).  The 
removal  of  landmarks  as  set  by  God  is  an  offence 
that  exposes  to  the  divine  curse,  Dt  1914  2717  (Jos. 
Ant.  IY.  viii.  18.).  It  was  wrong  to  move  them 
when  set  by  the  fathers  (Pr  2228  23°°). 

Bribery  in  general  was  forbidden,  Ex  23s,  Dfc 
1619,  and  condemned,  2  Ch  197,  Job  1534,  Ps  2610, 
Pr  6s5  1723,  Is  I23  3315,  Ezk  22H  It  was  a  vice  to 
which  rulers  seem  to  have  been  addicted  (1  S  8s  12s 
Am  512). 

Burglary. — See  Bobbery . 

Debt,  while  it  might  be  a  misfortune,  could  be 
incurred  so  as  to  expose  to  penalty  where  the  in- 
solvency was  the  result  of  fraud  or  neglect  (Mt  d26 
18*-*<).  Perha;  ,  "  *  '  inflicted  to  deter 
others,  rather "  act  against  the 

offender.  In  Egypt  he  was  subjected  to  the  bastin- 
ado (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  1854,  ii.  211). 
See  separate  article. 

Divination. — See  MAGIC  and  sep.  art. 

Drunkenness,  a  vice  which,  in  view  of  its  con- 
sequences, may  be  regarded  as  a  crime  (Is  281' *• 7 

12, Ezk  2342  & V).    Religious  abstinence  from  strong 

nk^  a^vicv.  i-d  -nJ, k  -.M'-c^i^i!  r  s:*»r*!i'"iriL  fi->::i 
paclean  m-kJii-»  (\V.  1L  Mirih3  j.,^  -KM,.  "  i  <;!<>, ;  i- 
ism  was  required  of  a  Nazirite,  Jg  134,  and  com- 
mended,  Jer  S519.  Inebriety  is  forbidden  in  the 
Koran.  See  STRONG  DRINK  and  DRUNKENNESS. 

Fornication,  a  sexual  vice  that  was  common 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  being  grossly  prevalent 
in  Egypt,  as  shown  in  Gn  S97  and  the  evidence  of 
the  monuments;  also  in  Babylonia  (Bawlinson, 
Ancient  Monarchies,  iii.  30).  Prostitution,  a  hein- 
ous crime  (Jos.  Ant.  IT.  viii.  9),  was  not  tolerated  by 
the  Sin.  code,  ^OIPJT  n;  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
God  (Lv  1929,  DC  i:,T-  •*>  Its  price  could  not  be 
accepted  in  the  sanctuary,  Mic  I7,  and  death  by 
stoning  was  the  penalty  for  an  unmarried  woman 
who  had  concealed  her  crime,  Dt  2220- 21.  It  "would 
seem  from  the  term  "strange  woman,'  in  Pr  216, 
that  harlots  were  procured  from  foreigners.  By 
the  Koran  a  courtesan  was  not  allowed  to  testify, 
and,  according  to  the  Zendavesta,  she  might  be 
killed  without  warrant,  like  a  snake.  Her  vile 
methods  and  their  terrible  effects  are  severely  por- 
trayed in  Pr  216"1&  58-675-27,  and  as  arousing  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  Jer  57,  Am  27  717.  Such  excesses 
were  very  common  among  the  heathen  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles  (1  Co  5°-  *• 10  69,  Gal  51&,  Eph  5s). 
Terms  for  this  vice  are  fro<i_nontly  u-'sl  in  a  sym- 
bolical sense,  the  chosen  nr. iio»i  L,  ni^r  represented 
as  a  harlot  or  adulterer  (I?  I21,  Ju  220,  Ezk  16, 
Hos  I2  31).  Idolatry  itself  is  so  designated  (Jer 
38- 9,  Ezk  16as- »  2337).  Fornication  is  a  type  of 
unholy  alliances  in  the  Bk.  of  Kev,  especially  in 
chs.  17,  18,  and  19. 

Homicide,  which  consists  in  taking  human  life 
without  hatred  or  thirst  of  blood,  or  by  mistake  or 
accident,  included  cases  like  that  of  the  owner  oi 
an  ox  which  gored  a  man  when  it  was  not  known  to 
bo  vicious  ( Ex  2128) ;  ilio  vLiyi'i.-  of  !i  ilii  ,"  overtaken 
in  the  night  (Ex  2-2--'.;  I'-iki:^  !if<5  w  ithout  pre- 
meditation, or  by  casting  a  stone  or  missile  at 
random  (Nu  3S22"28),  or  by  the  slipping  of  an  axe- 
head  from  its  helve  (Dt  196).  See  Dt  22s  and  art. 
GOEL. 

Idolatry. — See  separate  article. 

Incest. — Carnal  intercourse  is  treated  as  criminal 
when  between  a  man  and  his  mother,  step-mother, 
half-sister,  grand-daughter,  step-sister,  aunt,  wife 
of  an  uncle,  daughter-in-law,  sister-in-law,  step- 
daughter, step-grand-daughter  (Lv  IS6"18)  j  or  his 
mother-in-law  (Dt  2720-23).  Mention  of  an  own 
sister  is  omitted  as  too  gross  to  consider. 

Infanticide. — See  Murder. 
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K1":1.-: }  rv:  v  ,•    »  mortal  offence  (Dt  247). 

".;  :,",.  /  •  ,  s  i ,  to  deceive  by  *•]»  -rV^ji  nn  un- 
truth, was  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  L  M  ,  I  .\  i  <j  : ;,  and 
included  in  the  category  of  sins  against  God,  It  was 
a  common  evil  among  Oj'-'iial  pi-ofli1.  ui:l  toi- 
*•"•'  ••<"•,;  j,1  ".  ,'W  1  k. 'i-o'i,  J.".  '  r //•.'•"/•"'. 
'-  I  •  '-'  v  •  •'•  ' '  phets  especially  fulminated 
against  the  effort  tolead  the  people  astray  by  false 
teaching  (Is  91528IS-17,  Jer  1414  2710- 14- & «  Ezk 
212",  Mic  I14,  Zee  138,  and  many  other  passages). 
Falsehood  is  severely  rebuked  in  Ps  62*"  119^  Pr 
145.  *s  195. 9.  in  NX  jfc  ig  regar(ie<i  aa  a  g^  odious 

to  God  (Ac  5s* 4) ;  contrary  to  the  essence  of  the 
gospel  (Un  I6  221-  ™) ;  and  <V- 1  . . lifj  IM;:  the  perpe- 
trator for  the  new  order  \o-iJ1  ^l""-  -'•  2215).  It  is 
associated  with  perjury  (1  Ti  I10}.  See  OATH, 
WITNESS,  and  LYING. 

Malice,  that  was  made  apparent  in  tale-bearing, 
lying  in  wait  for  blood,  secret  hatred,  and  bearing 
a  grudge,  is  condemned  {Lv  1916"18). 

Murder,  according  to  the  divine  word,  is  a  crime 
against  which  all  nature  revolts  (Gn  43*-23' 24).  The 
sanctity  of  human  life  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  (Gn  9s). 
Murder  may  be  instigated  by  hatred  (Nu  3520» 21) ; 
or  by  thirst  for  blood,  prompted  by  £>rcnir'lii.'ifi<l 
design  (Dt  1911) ;  or  accomplished  "oy  <i<  c<  *ul 
stratagem  (Ex  2114}.  Assassination  is  an  aggra- 
vated form  in  which  life  is  destroyed  by  surprise  or 
n!''^jn!oi««l  assault  and  treacherous  violence  (2  S 
4B- "),  ana  the  following  instances  occur :  Eglon,  Jg 
320-22.  ishbosneth,  2  S  45-6;  Nadab,  1  K  1527-28; 
Sennacherib,  2  K  1937, 2  Ch  3221 ;  GedaKah,  Jer  412. 
In  the  times  of  Felix  and  Festus  there  appeared  a 
fanatical  faction  of  Jewish  patriots  Known  as 
Sicarii,  armed  with  dag-  -  ."'"'',  w1-*,  H* 
about  unobserved  among  ,  't  '•<••«.  (  •  •_' : 
seasons,  removed  opponents  by  assassination,  and 
then  feigned  deep  sorrow  to  avert  MiFpMo1:.  See 
Ac  2188  (Jos.  Ant,  XX.  viii.  5,  Want,  n.  *i.i.  3,  H. 
xvii,  6,  IV.  vii.  2,  ix.  5,vu.  viii.  1,  x.  1,  xi.  1;  Schiirer, 
HJP  L  iL  178,  185).  There  is  no  mention  of 
parricide  and  infanticide  in  the  Mosaic  code,  as  if 
these  crimes  were  not  known  to  exist  or  be  possible. 
In  Egypt  the  J:I:<M;  v.i!^  doomed  to  embrace  the 
corpse  of  the  r:i  !<.  fo§  !  !vee  days  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egyp.  ii.  209);  and  while  the  Koran  condemned 
prenatal  murder  as  well,  E,  H.  Palmer  states  ra 
a  note  to  Koran  vi.  137,  that  female  children  were 
buried  alive  in  Arabia.  The  following  cases  of 
suicide  appear :  Saul  and  his  armour-bearer,  1  S 
314.fi.  \^"0:*,,\  2  s  17^;  Zimri,  1  K  1618; 
Judas  !<!•••,.  M-  275;  also  Ptolemy  Macron, 
2  Mac  101S,  and  Razis,  2  Mac  1441'46.  It  could 
be  treated  as  a  crime  by  the  Jews  (Jos.  Wars,  in. 
viii.  5),  but  there  is  no  mention  of  penally  in  the 
Scriptures.  Murder  in  all  its  forms  is  forbidden  in 
Ex  201S»  Dt  517.  No  sanctuary  was  to  be  allowed 
to  the  criminal  (Ex  2112,  Lv2417-21,  Nu3516-18,  Dt 
191-13, 1  K  228-84).  In  poetic  thought  the  voice  of 
blood  shed  cried  for  vengeance  until  the  murderer 
v-as  j  uiii-h'  I  (On  <P'  A  woe  is  pronounced  on 
the  cry  if.ir  U  To^nud  as  guilty  (Ezk  246'8) ;  and 
i\  \\'"n  uTi-i.<'i  c^i'.il.  tv"  ir  the  most  diligent  efforts,  in 
detecting  the  criminal  (Jos.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  16),  it 
must  by  an  elaborate  and  impressive  ceremony 
exonerate  itself  (Dt  211'9).  So  sacred  was  the 
regard  for  human  life,  that  the  owner  of  an  ox 
known  to  be  vicious  and  causing  death  was  held 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  the  ox  was  stoned 
(Ex  2129).  f  In  Egypt,  he  who  witnessed  a  murder 
without  giving  information  of  it  was  considered 
pa?  ticeps  crimmis. 

Irreverence  and  Unkindness  to  Parents, — The 
command  to  honour  father  and  mother  (Ex  2012), 
also  inculcated  in  the  Koran  (xvii.  24.  25),  rests  on 
a  sacred  relation  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
divine  creation.  God's  majesty  is  violated  when  i 


parents  are  dishonoured  (Ex  2214).  Hence  the 
following  are  prohibited:  (1)  Cursing  father  or 
mother  (Ex  21^,  Lv  209).  ""  \  "  "  this  offence 
in  practice  are  condemne<  .•  "•  ,  Mk  79~ia. 

(2)  Striking  (Ex  21 l5).  This  was  a  capital  crime 
(Dt  2118'21).  It  is  possible  that  insolence  to  parents 
was  condonable  by  reformation,  and  there^  are 
evidences  that  the  laws  were  not  invariably 
executed  with  extreme  rigour.  Jos.  (Ant.  xvi.  xi. 
2)  recounts  an  ineffectual  attempt  of  Herod  at 
Berytus  to  get  rid  of  his  sons  on  this  charge. 

Prophesying  TJ  :  - < ' ; .    «=     ^"  OPHECY. 

Prostitution,    r*  ,•  ,  .,    «      ... 

Rape,  a  foul  crime  that  demanded  capital  punish- 
ment (Dt  S225).  See  Seduction. 

Robbery,  when  the  act  is  accompanied  with 
violence,  as  burglary,  placed  the  offender  beyond 
protection  (Ex  222).  The  Egyp.  law  was  similar. 
V arious  degrees  of  the  crime  were  recognized,  it 
being  a  capital  offence  to  take  the  *  devoted  thing ' 
(Jos  725),  or  to  steal  a  man  (Ex  2116,  Dt  247). 
See  KMn"i;tfhtg. 

Sabbath-Breaking. — See  SABBATH. 

Seduction  consisted  in  the  enticement  of  an  un- 
betrothed  virgin,  for  which  restitution  was  to  be 
made  by  subsequent  marriage,  unless  the  father 
interposed  an  obstacle,  but  then  the  usual  dowry 
was  exacted  (Ex  2216).  In  Dt  2228  it  is  stated  that 
a  fine  of  50  shekels  was  required,  and  there  is  no 
hint  of  possible  compromise.  Selden  (Heb.  Laws) 
states  that  the  Sannedrin  added  other  mulcts, 
because  this  was  so  li  ",""*•{.!'•  one  for  the 
shame  and  dishonour ;  (>•  •  .•  ••  , '  !  DSS  of  virginity 
and  the  vitiating  of  the  body,  and  still  another  if 
force  had  been  used ;  and  some  account  was  taken 
of  the  quality  and  station  of  the  person  injured 
(see  W.  K.  Smith,  RS  276).  An  offending  bond- 
maid was  scourged,  and  her  enticer,  besides  paying 
the  fine,  must  make  a  trespass-offering  (Lv  192"'22). 

Slander  was  prohibited,  though  no  punishment  is 
named  (Ex  231)  except  when  a  wife's  chastity  was 
fan  \  *  "  -  —  --3-39^  gee  separate  article. 

Sv.n^'x  •  "but  positively  condemned 

in  •  ,»  •  ,  j  .  arded  as  an  abomination 
(Lv  1822  20"),  pa  this  crime  the  Koran  and 
Zendavesta  likewise  are  very  severe.  The  Israelites 
were  not  always  innocent.  It  was  an  evil  practised 
jr.r-^HT:-,-.  ,•  r1  »• ',  !;•  \  -  fio-n  ilio  !•  imvnft 
jp'ci  "v  M:I  ,"»*•  ,  :ii  \'u,~  I  •,  v...!<'i  -;«<rv  ,hat 
both  males  and  females  were  set  apart  for  such 
flagitious  uses ;  but  if  allowed  in  heathen  temples, 
it  was  never  to  be  permitted  in  the  worship  of  J", 
Dt  2317,  1  K  1424  1512  224(J,  2  K  237,  Job  36^  Hos 
414  (W.  R.  Smith,  MS  133). 

Speaking  Evil  of  Rulers. — In  the  theocracy 
rulers  are  regarded  as  standing  in  the  place  of  God, 
and  so  all  reproachful  words  are  prohibited.  In 
Ex  22s* »,  Jg  58, 1  S  2^,  ps  82i.  2.  b  tlie  term  Dvfy  is 
used  so  as  to  imply  lhat  judges  or  legal  officers  are 
divine  representatives. 

Swearing  Falsely  was  never  excusable  even  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  (Ex  2016  231'3)  ;  but  when  it  was 
directed  against  the  innocent,  it  was  so  aggravated 
a  crime  as  to  permit  of  no  reprieve  or  pitv  (Dt 
1916"21).  See  LYING  and  OATH. 

Theft  involved  the  culprit,  when  convicted,  in 
fines  of  varying  grades,  and  it  has  been  thought, 
from  Pr  e3"-81  compared  with  Ex  221,  that  the 
evil  was  more  prevalent  in  the  later  history  of  the 
people.  Kaxmer (Observations,  ii.  194)  shows  that 
it  was  shameful  to  steal  in  a  caravanserai  (Sir  4119). 
In  later  times  it  was  not  considered  a  crime  to 
steal  from  a  Samaritan  or  another  thiei 

Uncleanness  as  the  result  of  incontinence,  lack 
of  restraint,  or  self -abuse,  was  forbidden  directly 
(Lv  IS19  2018) ;  marked  with  the  divine  displeasure 
(Gn  3810) ;  and  indirectly  disapproved  (Lv  151"18). 
The  Zendavesta  pronounces  a  similar  condemnation, 
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and  allows  of  no  atonement  for  the  last-named. 
See  separate  article. 

Usury  might  not  be  taken  from  Isr.  brethren, 
although  the  foreigner  (nokhri)  was  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  this  and  g-^-"1-.-  •—:  *'T  --o-  (Ex  22&,  Dt 
2320.  ai)%  The  practice  -.;•••<'•.>.,:  s  1  »y  Egyp.  laws, 
and  is  reproved  in  the  Koran  (xxx.  38).  In  various 
passages  those  who  abstain  from  the  evil  are  com- 
mended (Dt  157-U2413,  Psl553721-26  1125,  Pr  1917, 
Ezk  IS17).  Extortionate  and  -"  ••  *  •''  .iling  is 
condemned  (Job  228  24s-  7).  S  -.-,.' 

B.  PUNISHMENTS.—  Punishment  is  denned  as 
'pain  or  any  other  penalty  on  a  person  for  a  crime 
or  offence  by  an  authority  to  which  the  offender  is 
subject  ;  any  pain  or  detriment  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  wrong-doing  '  (Standard  Diet.}.  This 
article  will  describe  some  forms  of  suffering  in- 
flicted on  victims  who  might  not  be  guilty  of  legal 
offences.  Various  words  in  OT  are  tr.  by  '  punish- 
ment,' but  the  Heb.  word  that  most  frequently 
represents  the  idea  is  ipf  ,  in  the  sense  of  *  visit.'  In 
NT  .  *.<•  •.-.  <  ;  ,^  ".  ••  "•  ,  "  "  v  as  a  tr.  of  KbXaais 

and  r  .,;:•;  «;«'  '  ,_'  I  •'  I9),  tempta  (2  Co 
2s),  tKdlKTjais  (I  P  214).  Its  purpose  is  not  so  much 
to  execute  vengeance  as  to  deter  from  further 
violations,  so  that  the  offender  '  will  hear  and  fear 
and  do  no  more  pte^mnptuou-ly1  (Dt  1713  1920).  It 
was  the  belief  of  The  I-raelirea  liiat  crimes  were  en- 
couraged by  indulgence  (Jos.  Ant.  VI.  vii.  4).  The 
ancient  Parsees  taught  that  crime  was  punished  in 
the  next  as  well  as  in  this  world  (Darmesteter,  Sac. 
Bks.  E.  p.  xcyi).  The  term  is  property  restricted  to 
penalty  for  violation  of  law;  but  suffering  has  often 
been  imposed  on  the  innocent  and  weak,  as  if  these 
had  transgressed  order,  when  it  meant  no  more  than 
the  arbitrary  will  of  one  in  superior  authority. 
Punishment  may  extend  to  the  forfeiture  of  life, 
and  is  then  known  in  common  law  as  Capital.  In 
the  Bible  one  thus  liable  is  described  as  having 
committed  a  sin  of  death  (Dt  222e)  ;  a  sin  worthy 
of  death  (Dt  21  22).  Such  as  he  are  said  to  be  '  sons 
of  death  '  (1  S  2081  2616,  2  S  125),  or  *  men  of  death  ' 
(1928).  *  He  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin  ' 
(Dt  2416,  2  K  146).  See  also  Jn  821-84:  'Ye  shall 
die  in  your  sin.'  Various  modes  of  inflicting  the 
penalty  are  mentioned,  some  of  them  as  legally 
authorized  among  the  chosen  people,  and  others  as 
administered  by  other  nations  or  without  regular 
warrant.  The  larger  class  of  penalties  was  of 
secondary  grade,  and  various  means  were  devised 
to  punish  the  offender  and  deter  others  from 
•  - 


;  •  ui  e  either  alluded  to  or  mentioned 

in  the  Bible  and  the  historical  or  literary  works  of 
the  people  of  Israel  :  — 

Anathema  (d,yd$efM).  —  See  sep.  art.  CURSE. 

Banishment.  —  There  was  no  provision  in  the 
Mosaic  code  for  exile,  unless  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  in  some  instances  he  who  was  cut  off  from  the 
congregation  was  expelled  from  his  country  as  well 
as  from  his  people.  Temporary  exclusion  was 
ordered  in  the  case  of  Miriam  (Nu  1215).  ^  In  the 
Pers.  period  it  appears  as  a  possible  j  •'  ""'  .  TV:* 
726  (liawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  iii.  194).  Is  If  i. 
authority  resorted  to  this  measure  in  the  case  of 
John,  the  author  of  the  Apoc.  (I9),  and  it  was  much 
dreaded  by  the  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  i.  1).  A 
wholesale  deportation,  as  a  military  measure,  was 
made  by  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria  (2  K  1811).  The 
flight  01  Absalom  to  Geshur  to  escape  his  father's 
displeasure  after  Amnon's  assassination  (2  S  1388 
14lS-  14),  and  of  Jeroboam  to  Egypt  to  avoid  king 
Solomon  (1  K  II40),  are  cases  of  voluntary  exile,  but 
not  formal  punishment. 

Beating  (rvfLTrwurfiSs,  He  II85).  —  The  bastinado 
was  in  common  us»e  among  the  Egyptians  for  thefts, 
petty  frauds,  and  breach  of  trust.  With  it  ihe 
male  adulterer  was  punished.  In  minor  offence*  a 


stick  was  used.  A  debtor  was  often  beaten  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egyp.  ii.  210  ff.).  In  Assyria  a  mace 
was  used  to  crush  the  skull  (Layard,  Nm.  and  Bab. 
458).  Though  designed  as  a  chastisement  for 
slaves  by  the  Greeks,  ac-'  "*ib  1  •  *, ':!  be  beaten  to 
death  (2  Mac  619-28*80).  ^  v  :-v<v  ,:  £. 

Beheading. — A  capital  punishment  not  sanc- 
tioned in  Mosaic  law,  but  frequently  practised 
among  the  Assyr.,  Pers.,  Gr,,  KOHL,  and  others. 
A  cut  in  Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies  shows 
the  victim  • ""  •  •  •  while  the  executioner 
seizes  him  •  u.  i-  .'  *  »  e  hair  in  despatching 
him.  In  this  way  the  chief  baker  who  incurred 
Pharaoh's  displeasure  may  have  suffered  (Gn  4019), 
the  subsequent  -h-  .»  ,  "  ••!  ••p  ''ie  body  being  an 
added  reproach  ,-tV  i •  ft  r '».",«;  •  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  seven  sons  of  Gideon  were  thus  slain, 
Jg  95  (see  Slaying  with  Spear  or  Sword.  Ahab's 
seventy  sons  lost  their  heads  by  command  of  Jehu 
(2  K  lO8"8).  The  head  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
severed  by  order  of  Herod  (Mt  I48-10,  Mk  6s7). 
Thus  also  suffered  James  the  Apostle  (Ac  122). 
Many  of  the  early  Tiil^1-  '..ere  beheaded  (Rev 
204).  The  head  of  !  'i'  I-1  '•,•;!•.  was  removed  after 
death  (2  S  48).  Whether  Shebawas  slain  before 
he  was  beheaded  is  not  stated  (2  S  2021"32). 

Blinding. — The  only  legal  authority  for  putting 
out  the  eyes  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  would 
be  found  indirectly  in  the  law  of  retaliation  '  an 
eye  for  an  eye5  (Ex  2124,  Lv  2420,  Dt  1918-20),  and 
therefore  the  punishment  would  be  seldom  inflicted. 
There  is  an  indistinct  reference  to  something  of 
this  sort  in  boring  out  the  eyes  of  the  spies  (Nu 
1614).  As  practises  l»y  ioi  ot/'i  7i," '  i<-ri-,  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  -onicinr  •-  r.-  -i,.  hot  irons  for  the 
pin  :s<i-o,  ii  uj  -  'I'ltiu1!  <•'< {signed  to  incapacitate  the 
vii  i  MM  f«o  n  !»'••  .ii  >'i,  n  volt,  or  the  power  of  doing 
further  harm.  Thus  Samson  suffered  (Jg  1621). 
Zedekiah  lost  his  eyes  partly  as  a  vindictive 
visitation,  but  more  to  effectually  unfit  him  foi 
rulership  (2  K  257  and  Jer  52").  In  Persia  it  was 
inflicted  for  rascality,  thieving,  and  rebellion. 
Criminals  were  not  permitted  to  look  on  the  face 
of  the  king  (Est  7*).  Nahash  the  Ammonite 
threatened  that  he  would  thrust  out  the  right  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  as  a  reproach 
on  Israel,  1 S  lla  (Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon. ;  Hanner, 
Observations). 

Branding  and  Burning.—It  has  been  surmised 
that  in  some  cases  where  burning  was  inflicted  as 
the  •  "  "  ••  i  f or  unchastity,  it  meant  branding 
on;  •  •»•  ,».  as  a  mark  of  shame.  If,  however, 
the  extreme  penalty  is  intended,  it  is  represented 
as  of  pre-Mosaic  authority,  and  was  proposed  for 
Tamar  (Gn  3S24).  The  Sifiaitic  law  directs  that  a 
priest's  daughter  shall  be  burned  for  fornication 
(Lv  2P) ;  and  that  this  shall  be  the  form  of  punish- 
ment for  incest  with  a  wife's  mother  (Lv  2014). 
Fire  from  the  Lord  ;-\  •  \:\.  I  "•.  slew  Nadaband 
Abihu  (Lv  101'3)  U::M  !»';_'  nave  or  scorching  was 
pi  at'lta'd  by  the  1*1  1.  -i «."  1 4  ,  nn<l  as-ociatod  with  a 
soil  of  coiiilfet'iuioii  (121) ;  aNo  l)\  the  Bab.  and  Chald. 
(Jer  292a).  Esarhaddon  butncd  a  king  alive  (G. 
Sin  i  Mi,  Assyr.  Discov.),  and  burning  was  attempted 
on  Shadracn  and  his  companions  (Dn  3).  There  is 
an  allusion  to  the  •  1 1  <  "<  *  '-i  T-  IS* ;  see  also  2  Mac 
7B.  Tradition  ste  -si-re  \  'i11  •  i  cast  Abraham 
into  the  fiery  furnace  for  n-fuMiijr  to  worship 
Chald.  god-  TnyuJ,  Bab.  nmi  Sin.;  Koran  XXL 
68,  xxxvii.  0,">).  V "L  (rn  11s1  v.iJi  Noli  O7,  whereat*, 
yur,  may  b  "  •  • '  •  |  •  •  kl  •,  «1  as  light  (of  a  flame).  The 
pouring  of  iro  .  •>  U«»  '•  down  the  throat  (Jahn,  Bib. 
Arch.)  has  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Rabbin, 
statement.  Slaves  were  sometimes  branded  on  the 
hand  (Is  445),  but  such  disfigurement  was  forbidden 
by  Jewish  law  (Lv  1928;  cf.  Gal  6").  Branding 
accompanied  deportation  by  the  Persians  (Rawlin 
son,  Anc.  M<*n.  ill.  104). 
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Brayirg  or  Bounding  in  &  Mortar.— This  act  is 
mentioned  :  •*•>•  2:^  •  ••„.- ,  :l*-...  '••  the  cure  of  a 
fool.  RV-  ,'•  M-  •".  '.  v  • ", ,  '  :  "  /  be  bruised  as 
with  a  pestle  among  corn  (see  Nestle",  Cheyne,  etc. 
"  ""  ™  • "  ~  rt"  Tennant 


:-j  •    ">  ,:*  .(  ,    '  ,  it  still  remains  as 

j*  ;  :  ,?'  -,*  o  "  /  .  '•  .  iave  been  charged 
with  suca  erueiDy/aiia  a  King  01  Canday  is  said  to 
have  compelled  a.  wife  to  pound  her  infant  child 
to  death.  There  is  probable  allusion  to  this  form 
of  punishment  in  Ee  IP5-85,  where  the  faithful 
are  said  to  have  been  tortured  or  beaten  (£n#wrano-- 
0T]<r<M>)s  and  to  have  had  trial  of  scourgings.  It  is 
said  that  Eleazar  was  beaten  on  an  instrument 
like  a  drum  (2  Mac  6ao),  and  Jos.  (De.  Mace.  5,  9) 
mentions  a  wheel  (rpoxfa)  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. Hazael  put  men  under  sledges  with  iron 
spikes  (2  K  812  1082>  *,  with  Am  1s- 4),  to  which  also 
the  Ammonites  were  probably  subjected  (2  S  I231, 
1  Ch  20s).  The  Ta,bn.  is  quoted  by  Lightfoot  as 
saying  that  Nebimradan  used  iron  rakes  on  some 
of  his  captives  (Jei  S99  5228-30). 

Confiscation. — An  act  for  which  no  •  ">*'i-:oT  is 
made  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  but:  :'.  r,i  /M,  ta 
modified  form  by  Pers.  rule,  so  that  a  residence 
might  be  destroyed ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  forfeiture  or  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  (Ezr  611,  Dn  2s  8*).  The  act  described  in  Ezr 
728  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  modern  confiscation. 

Crucifixion. — See  sep.  art.  CEOSS. 

Cutting  Asunder. — In  i ,  \ :  ••«•  <-i:1»  the  threat  as 
recorded  in  Dn  25  and  ;  ,  i'  •<>  i,  :  might  be  cut 
in  more  than  two  pieces.  The  verb  used  in  Mt 
2481,  Lk  I2*5,  is  S'xoro/iefr,  which  in  its  etymology 
signifies  beveling  ia  two  parts. 

Cutting  off  Irosa  the  People  (VDJJS,  rrayD  015,  '3,* 
LXX  #oXo0perfw).  — A  term  used  in  Gn  1714  as 
penalty  for  neglect  of  circumcision,  and  in  the  law 
to  be  employed  as  a  punishment  for  certain 
Dreaches  (1)  in  morals,  (2)  in  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant, and  (3)  in  tlie  Levitical  ritual.  For  immor- 
ality such  as  filial  irreverence,  incest,  and  unclean 
connexions,  the  offender,  in  at  least  seven  cases, 
was  ,".•  "i  '*(•  -IV  exposed  to  death  (Lv  1829 
209-21  i  •  ;  . .  •  •  ,,nner  he  who  does  aught  pre- 
sumptuously (EV  c\vith  a  high  hand'),  that  is, 
wilful  sin  in  general,  was  liable  (Nu  1580'31).  In  the 
"breach  of  the  covenant  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
tlie  extreme  penalty  of  dea">  v.j-.  ;:  »,  V 
inflicted,  as  in  Ex  303*,  Lv2329-sc,  a  • ,  N ,  s»  *.  ;  •  , 
are  instances  where  the  punishment  for  offences  that 
were  kindred  to  snob  as  are  expressly  <lo-.'pruated 
as  a  breach  of  ritual,  meant  death.  Su(4i  are  the 
cases  of  (1)  Nadab  aud  Abihu  (Lv  101- 2) ;  (2)  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  AMiam  (Nu  1683).  These  *  perished 
from,  the  congregation '  (see  Nu  1212,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Miriam,  for  leprosy,  was  'as  one  dead3 
in  her  temporary  exclusion).  The  punishment 
in  general  seems  so  severe  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  was  possibly  voidable  either  by  an 
elaborate  atonement  on  the  offender's  part  (Nu 
1527"81),  or  by  a  divine  commutation,  the  penalty 
being  recorded  but  not  executed.  In  some  in- 
st^tnces  it  meant,  ^erhajDS,  only  deprivation  of 
cftrtain  civil  and  social  privileges.  There  are  two 
such  cases:  (1)  when^fche  people  ate  of  the  blood  in 
one  of  Saul's  campaigns  (1  »  1482) ;  (2)  when  king 
Uzziah  offered  incense  (2  Ch  2619* »).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Ex  3114f-  tlie  meaning  of  the  penalty  as 
attached  to  Sabbath-breaking  is  interpreted  as 
death.f 

*  The  plural  D*D#  apparently  means  'kinsfolk,'  'relatives,1  so 
that  'cut  off  from  his  (tbeir)  people*  is  a  better  rendering 
than,  'from  the  people." 

t  It  may  be  questioned  vhether,  when  ecut  off  from  his 
people*  stands  alone,  anything  more  is  intended  than  to  express 
BferoDgly  the  divine  disapproval  under  threat  of  excommunica- 
tion. Of. '  I  will  cut  off,1  Iv  17io  20s  5  e  [all  H],  and  see  Nowack, 
Heb.  Arch,  i  833  f.  and  DiUm.  on  On  171* 


DiYine  Yisitatipn. — In  the  theocratic  economy 
there  were  certain  sins  for  which  the  nation  at 
large  suffered.  The  punishment  was  considered 
as  inflicted  by  the  divine  hand,  the  visitation 
itself  being  manifestly  due  to  no  human  in- 
strumentality, though  man  was  sometimes  the 
executioner  of  God's  will.  Divine  ^condemnation 
was  executed  against  idolatry,  ^i  Y  '"  .  Y-  . . 
oppression  of  the  poor,  covetousi  :  -,  " 
winch  betokened  a  rebellious  or  unholy  spirit,  or 
for  which  an  individual  could  not  obtain  redress. 
Human  agencies  might  be  employed  in  the  admin- 
i&fcration  of  the  penalty,  but  God  Himself  was 
regarded  as  the  avenger  of  the  wrong.  He  it  was 
who  led  the  people,  for  their  wickedness,  into 
captivity  (Szr  97,  Jer  152,  Am  94),  threatened  them 
•with  the  curse  (Dt  281S'20,  Jer  24y),  with  consump- 
tion and  fever  (Lv  2616),  and  inflammation  and 
fiery  heat  (Dt  2822),  caused  the  drought  (Dt  II17 
282S>24,  Is  5s,  Jer  141"7  503S,  Hag  I10-11),  and  famine 
(Lv  2625,  Jer  2410  3417,  Eev  6s),  kindled  a  consuming 
fire  (Dt  424,  Is  6618S  He  1229),  showed  His  indignation 
by  hail  and  tempest  (Is  3030,  Hag  217),  inflicted 
pestilence  and  plague  (Ezk  611  715),  exposed  to  the 
taunt  of  proverb  and  reproach  (Dt  2837,  2  Ch  720, 
Jer  2410),  smote  with  scourge  (Is  1026  2815- 18),  and 
with  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  as  shown 
in  so  many  passages  that  the  reader  may  consult  a 
concordance  for  a  complete  view  of  these  and  all 
other  providential  punishments  named.  His  dis- 
pleasure at  Korah  was  shown  by  the  earthquake 
(Nu  1630).  Idolatry  was  punished  by  captivity. 
r>  l,  y  o£  j-ast""(  j  -<>»;>\  ""  war.  Perjury  invited 
.  .iv.  <l)o:>i  -.  V  ;'<.!»  i  ithes  was  attended  with 
drought  and  famine  i&churer,  HJP II.  ii.  91). 

Drowning  was  not  distinctively  a  Jewish  punish- 
ment. It  was  the  penalty  in  Babylonia  for  the 
wife  who  repudiated  her  husband  (jEncyc.  Brit.  art. 
*  Babylonia  * ).  Jerome,  however,  says  that  offenders 
were  thus  sometimes  put  to  death  among  the  Jews 
as  well  as  among  the  Komans.  There  is  an  allusion 
to  this  mode  of  dying  in  Mt  186,  Mk  Q43.  Jos. 
(Ant.  xiv.  xv.  10)  states  that  some  Galileans 
revolted  and  drowned  the  partisans  of  Herod. 

Exposure  to  Wild  Beasts.  —  Daniel  and  his 
enemies  were  cast  into  a  den  of  lions  (Dn  6),  and 
the  practice  of  .  ""'  .  "  "">  T  nders  is  said  to 
be  still  in  voguo  'i  i  <  /  J.M.  M  o  o-  «v-  In  the  use  of 
a  strong  figure  in  Mic  413  human  beings  are  repre- 
sented as  being  gored  or  trodden  by  beasts.  ^  The 
lion  from  whom  St.  Paul  was  said  to  be  delivered 
(2  Ti  417)  undoubtedly  means  Nero.  No  conclusive 
exegesis  has  been  given  of  1  Co  1532.  Many  are  of 
the  opinion  that  human  foes  are  described,  but 
there  is  some  plausible  argument  in  favour  of  the 
literal  view.  The  inroads  of  wild  animals,  as  by  an 
act  of  God,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  punishment  of 
Israel  for  unfaithfulness  (Lv  2622,  Dt  3224,  2  K  1726). 
The  disobedient  prophet,  named  Jadon  according 
to  Jos.  (Ant.  Till.  ix.  1),  met  death  from  God  by  a 
lion  (1  K  1336).  Contrariwise,  the  righteous  are 
protected  (Job  S23,  Hos  218). 


was  presented  to  the  priest  or  at  the  sanctuary.  It 
was  not  in  accordance  with  Sem.  doctrine  to  com- 
pel the  aggrieved  to  accept  material  e^nij-'ii^itloii 
(W.  E.  Smith,  ES  329,  378).  In  ihc  t.^e  of  n 
mortal  result,  the  mulct  \\liicl:  mi^lit  be  in  lieu  of 
jil  n(»nji7.y  V.JH  called  c random  (KV  'redemp- 
of  iif<»"  y.\  'J'80),  but  was  never  allowed  for 
wilful  murder  (Nu  3531-32).  The  specific  amount 
was  generally  left  to  be  determined  oy  the  judicial 
tribunal  (Ex  2122-30),  but  the  sum  for  fatal  injury 
by  an  ox  to  a  servant  was  fixed  at  30  shekels 
[Ex  2182),  for  humbling  an  unbetrothed  virgin  at 
50  shekels  (Dt  22s9),  and  the  highest  amount  named 
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is  for  slander  i--_!,I  1  ••  ••  "r  ,'s  chastity,  100  shekels 
(Dt2219).  Se-/ 1'js..  .- ..jr. 

Flaying  is  mentioned  (fig.)  Mic  32*8.  It  was  a 
practice  in  Assyi  "  '  the  victim  may  have 
previously  died  ,  k  ,  Anc.  Hon.  i  478 ; 

Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab. ;  Mon.  of  Nin.}.  The 
Persians  would  flay  and  then  crucify  (Rawlinson, 
iii.  246 ;  also  recognized  in  the  Zendavesta), 
Herodotus  (iv.  64,  v.  25)  states  that  Persians  and 
Scythians  used  the  skins  so  obtained. 

Hanging  consisted  usually  in  the  suspension  of 
the  lifeless  form  as  a  mark  of  reproach.  By  this 
David  showed  his  disapproval  of  the  slaughter  of 
Ishbosheth  (2  S  412).  The  person  whose  body  was 
so  exposed  was  '  accursed  of  God '  (Dt  2123,  Gal  31S), 
and  for  this  reason  it  might  not  remain  in  view 
over  night  (Jos  829  1026).  This  word  is  used  for  the 
act  of  impaling  (dya<ncoXo7r^a*>,  Ezr  611),  a  common 
custom  in  Assyria.  A  sharp-pointed  stake  in  a 
perpendicular  position  penetrated  the  body  just 
below  the  breast-bone  (Rawlinson,  Am.  Mon,  i. 
477).  It  was  frequent  in  Persia.  Darius  impaled 
f™  T>;,1  "  *  (Layard,  Nm.  and  Bab.  295  n. ; 
••  ' ..  -,  •  .)),  The  Philistines  gibbeted  (on 
crosses,  Jos.  Ant.  VL  xiv.  8)  the  dead  bodies  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (1  S  3110,  2  S  2112* »).  Other  Greek 
words  used  to  represent  this  act  are  t&Xidfew  and 
irapadety/jtarlfav,  for  which  the  Vulg.  uses  crudfig ere 
(see  CROSS);  and  so  St.  Paul,  <•  •  (•r*'"11  r  to  the 
accepted  exegesis  of  the  time,  «";;•!,<«:  i>!-  2128  to 
the  ignominy  of  Jesus.  Execution  on  the  gallows 
was  not  prescribed  for  any  crime  in  the  Mosaic 
code.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the 
chief  baker  (Gn  4118)  lost  his  life  D£  being  hanged  by 
"lit  i:-,1  \-.<>  \/ '.*'»"•"  *  \.  r"  •'  !••/•'• -;j  '••••,. 
*ii- • 'jo  •  u  so  -  i.  '  ,N  '.  •:  ••!,  i  c.  /  "j^,1-  './>, 
ii.  213).  In  later  history  offenders  were  hanged  by 
the  hands  (La  512,  Targ.  12),  and  in  1  Mac  1«  it  is 
stated  that  dead  children  were  hanged  to  the  necks 
of  their  mothers.  Ahithophel  (2  S  1723)  and  Judas 
(Mt  275,  Ac  I18)  voluntarily,  in  chagrin  and  re- 
morse, took  their  lives  by  hanging.  There  is  an 
apparent  allusion  to  this  form  of  punishment  in 
1  It  2031).  The  Gibeonites  may  have  adopted  this 
method  of  avengement  on  the  sons  of  Saul  (2  S  219), 
because  it  was  in  vogue  among  the  aboriginal 
nations  of  the  land.  Stanley  (Hist.  Jew.  Ch.  ii.  37) 
says  the  victims  were  first  crucified,  then  suspended. 
Under  the  Persian  rule  there  was  resort  to  the 
gallows  (fjj,  but  caUed  Jtree'  in  Gn  4019,  Dt2122) 
for  ] >imi. -Iii n<r  the  conspirators  against  Ahasuerus 
(Est  2J3;,  I  la  man  (79- 10)  u  "<1  his  tea  aons  (O14) ;  possibly 
the  same  as  impalement. 

Imprisonment. — Offenders  were  confined  by  the 
Israelites  as  well  as  other  nations.  The  prison  was 
often  used  merely  f<  •  \  • '  r  "  ward  until 

the  pleasure  of  the  .  .  i  •  •  •  .  .  be  known. 
So  Joseph  by  Potiphar  (Gn  3920- 21) ;  the  son  of 
Shelomith,  for  l&i-ji  in  \\  (Lv  2412) ;  the  man  who 
gathered  sticks  on  \\^  Sabbath  (Nu  1534) ;  the 
apostles  after  healing  the  lame  man  (Ac  4s)  j  ^St. 
Peter,  by  order  of  Herod,  till  a  convenient  time 
for  his  execution  (Ac  124).  Incarceration  was  often 
accompanied  with  other  punishments  (cf.  Samson 
grinding  for  the  Philistines,  Jg  1621),  or  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  alternative  (Ezr  726).  Jeremiah  was 
smitten  as  well  as  imprisoned  (Jer  3715).  The 
murderer  and  debtor  might  be  delivered  both  to 
prison  and  the  tormentors  (Mt  IS30).  Zedekiah  used 
the  prison  for  the  protection  of  Jeremiah  from  his 
enemies  (Jer  37a).  He  was  then  transferred  to 
the  princes,  who  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  or  pit 
(Jer  3SG).  For  the  Eng.  word  'dungeon'  or 
'prison'  in  Gn  4015  3920,  1  K  2227,  2  K  2S29,  2  Ch 
1610,  Ps  1427,  EC  414,  Is  2422  427,  Jer  374*15  52U, 
there  are  eight  different  roots  in  the  Heb-  which 
would  imply  that  detention  of  those  under  accusa- 
tion or  in  disfavour  was  regular  and  quite  common, 


the  confinement  itself  being  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment.  Confinement  in  jail  was  inflicted  as 
a  preliminary  punishment  by  Ahab  on  Micaiah, 
accompanied  with  spare  bread  and  water  diet  (IK 
2227)  ;  by  Asa  on  Hanani  (2  Ch  1610).  The  motive 
of  Herod  in  *•  "  ;  •  ;  John  the  Baptist  is  un- 
certain (Mt  4A*;.  JtJaraobas  was  committed  for 
insurrection,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  this  were 
intended  to  be  final  (Lk  2319).  In  the  prison-house, 
which  might  contain  cells  (Jer  37lf>),  there  was 
sometimes  a  pit  with  or  without  water  (Jer  386, 
Zee  911),  and  the  court  of  the  prison  is  mentioned 
in  Jer  37,  38,  39,  and  elsewhere.  In  some  prisons 
there  were  stocks  (Jer  202  2926,  Ac  1624).  To  the 
Rom.  prison  there  were  three  parts  :  communiora, 
utteriora,  where  Paul  and  Silas  were  kept,  and  the 
Tullianum  or  dungeon,  the  place  of  execution 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul,  L  304  n.). 
There  is  an  allusion  to  prisoners  at  labour  in  Job 
318,  and  they  might  be  held  in  chains  (Ps  10518  10710, 
Jer  404). 

Indignities.  —  There  was  resort  to  various  means 
of  heaping  contumely  on  an  offender;  such  as 
i.  :•<»  .  "'s'x  ;;i  si"!  <  ..u>  burial  for  a  blasphemer  (Jos. 


Jer  2219).  Some  victims  were  slain  and  left  in  the 
street  or  cast  behind  the  walls  (Ps  792-3,  To  23). 
Heads  of  the  slain  were  removed  and  carried  in 
triumph  (1  S  1757  319).  Dead  bodies  were  burned 
(Jos  715-  *f  Lv  2014,  Am  21.  See  Burning)  or  hanged 
(2  S  412,  Gn  4017'19  [see  Hanging],  Nu  254-  6,  Dt  2122-23). 
Stones  were  thrown  on  the  corpse,  as  on  that  of 
Achan  (Jos  725-28),  the  king  of  Ai  (Jos  S29),  and  on 
the  tomb  of  Absalom  (2  S  1817).  Mohammedans  still 
maintain  the  custom  when  passing  by  its  supposed 
site  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  61)  ;  but  Harmer 
plausiblv  suggests  that  the  (  heap  of  stones  '  was 
erected  in  honour.  Some  forms  of  execution  were 


i    »  ,  .  ••     .  .,      .     .. 

Egypt  a  calumniator  of  the  dead  was  subject  to 
severe  punishment  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.). 

Mutilation  was  practised,  but  not  under  airect  sanc- 
tion of  the  covenant  law.  The  thumbs  and  great  toes 
of  Adonibezek  were  severed  ( Jg  I6- 7).  The  slayers 
of  Ishbosheth  (2  S  412)  lost  their  hands,  but  possibly 
after  death,  Nebuchadrezzar  threatened  to  cut  in 
pieces  his  offending  counsellors  (Dn  25).  At  the 
command  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (ace.  to  2  Mac 
71"40),  seven  brothers  sufiered  horrible  outrages, 
among  others  that  of  tearing  out  the  tongue,  a  very 
common  cruelty  among  the  Assyrians.  In  Egypt 
robbers  were  sometimes  deprived  of  the  right  hand 
for  the  first  offence,  the  left  foot  for  the  second, 
and  the  left  hand  for  the  third ;  though  the  theft 


allude.  An  Egyptian  victor  was  known  to  display 
severed  hands  as  proof  of  the  number  of  his  trophies 
(see  1 S  IS27).  The  town  of  Rhinocolura  was  said  to 
be  peopled  by  robbers  who  had  lost  their  noses.  The 
nose  and  ears  of  an  adulterer  were  cut  off  (Died.  Sic.  i. 
78),  and  from  Ezk  23s5  it  appears  that  the  usage  was 
in  A  <>;.  :o  r  11:01  /  the  Babylonians.  (On  the  horrible 
t'i  nilncaof  .A^'.iliimipnl,  JI<T«  corded  on  hi -cylinder, 
-t»o  HP  iii.  .*>!'  ,">).)  il;ug-  \\ore  put  in  tlio  Isps  or 
noses  of  captives  (2  Ch  3311  *  among  the  thorns/ 
RV  'in  chains,'  Is  3729,  Ezk  194-9;  Rawlinson,  Anc. 
Mon.  iii  7 ;  and  see  Am  42). 

Plucking  off  the  Hair  was  a  jpunishment  inflicted 
on  Jews  who  had  indulged  in  mixed  marriagea 
(Neh  1325).  It  may  have  been  intended  simply  for 
disfigurement.  The  prophet  in  Is  506  alludes  to 
the  Judicial  practice  as  common  in  his  time.  The 
eflbrt  was  PO  vicious  as  described  in  2  Mac  77,  that 
the  skin  was  torn  off  with  the  hair ;  but  in  scalping, 
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as  practised  by  the  IS .  American  Indians,  a  knife 
was  used.  As  an  insult  to  David's  servants,  half 
of  the  beard  was  shaven  off  (2  S  104).  The  head 
was  subjected  to  other  indignities  (Job  SO10,  Mt 
2730,  Mk  12*}. 

Precipitation.— It  is  stated  in  2  Cfa  2512  that 
10,000  Edomites  were  cast  from  a  rock  by  the 
children  of  Judah.  So  two  Jewish  women  are  said 
to  have  suffered  (2  Mac  610).  Of  the  same  sort  are 
the  acts  mentioned  in  2  K  812,  Hos  1014  1316.  On 
column  iv.  100,  101  of  Assurbanipal  (G.  Smith),  it 
is  stated  that  certain  persons  were  thrown  on  the 
stone  lions  and  bulls  m  a  quarry,  the  fall  designed 
to  be  fatal.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  with  Jerome 
as  ji,  r-'Oii'y.  that  this  was  the  fate  of  Oreb  and 
Zeeb  (Jg  T^).  An  attempt  after  this  manner  was 
made  on  the  life  of  Jesus  (Lk  429). 

Restitution. — There  was  enacted  an  elaborate 
system  for  compensating  an  injured  party  under 
the  sanction  of  Mosaism.  As  far  as  possible  the 
restoration  was  identical  with,  01  ""  •  to,  the 
Joss  of  time  or  power  (Ex  2118'36,  .  •  ,  »t  1921). 
He  who  stole  and.  then  slew  or  sold  a  live  ox  had  to 
restore  fivefold ;  if  it  was  a  live  sheep  fourfold.  The 
penalty  was  designed  in  part  to  be  prohibitory, 
because  sheep  were  more  exposed  in  the  desert, 
while  oxen  were  necessary  and  not  so  easily  taken. 
In  later  history  it  appears  as  if  sevenfold  might 
be  exacted  (Pr  6S1.  bee  also  the  LXX  tr.  of  2  S 
128,  where  seven  is  substituted  for  four).  If  the  iden- 
tical animal  was  restored,  another  of  equal  value 
was  all  that  the  law  required  besides.  Burglary 
doomed  the  culprit  to  uniequited  death  or  to 
slavery.  For  breach  of  trust  or  for  trespass,  twenty 
per  cent,  additional  to  the  original  sum  was 
demanded  (Lv  61"5,  Nu  55"10).  He  who  was  de- 
tected in  the  theft  of  a  pledge,  or  was  found  guilty 
in  the  matter  of  trespass  while  the  property  was 
in  his  hand,  must  pay  double.  Pecuniary  com- 
pensation must  be  furnished  for  damages  by  an 
animal,  when  not  on  its  own  ground  (Ex  225) ;  and 
when  a  fatality  occurred  in  tne  case  of  a  servant, 
thirty  shekels  must  be  paid  to  the  loser  (Ex  2132 ; 
see  Dt  2219).  One  case  only  is  mentioned  of  per- 
mitted commutation  for  butt-£oring  (Ex  212*"-82). 
In  case  a  married  woman  was  killed,  the  fine  was 
paid  ^to  her  father's  (instead  of  her  own)  family 
(Lewis,  Heb.  Ant.)t  Akin  to  restoration  is 
redemption,  referred  to  in  Lv  2527-  **,  Ezk  187* 12. 
Remuneration  was  expected  for  lo-s»  by  fire, 
through  negligence,  of  a  ^umding  giain  field  ;  or  for 
the  loss  or  damage  of  a  pledge  (Ex  226'13-13). 
Tinder  Rom.  law  a  jailer  losing  his  prisoner  was 
liable  to  the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted 
for  the  crime  on  which  the  arrest  had  been  made 
(Ac  12"  1627),  In  NT  morals  it  was  taught  that 
the  guilt  of  theft  could  not  be  compounded  by 
restitution.  *Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more' 
(Eph  4s8) ;  but  Zaechaeus,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
pardon,  proposed  to  restore  fourfold  (Lk  19s). 

Retaliation  was  authorized  in  the  code  of  Ex 
213*.  asp  it  was  in  use  among  other  nations,  esp.  the 
Egyptians  (cf.  the  lex  talionis  of  the  Romans).  It 
wa-  not  unequivocally  a  i  »pi  o\  cci  by  ancient  authors, 
because  it  was  apt  to  di-£.vn<»rate  into  mere  revenge 
and  would  often  bo  unta:i  in  its  operation.  The 
possibility  of  its  baneful  consequences  is  shown  by 
Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  447,  449).  Diodorus 
Siculus  instances  a  one-eyed  man  as  suffering  more 
than  the  victim  with  two  eyes.  Favonnus  shows 
the  injustice  of  this  principle  in  operation  as  con- 
tamed  in  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  m  that  the  same 
member  may  be  worth  more  to  one  man  than  to 
another,  as  the  right  hand  of  a  scribe  or  painter 
compared  with  that  of  a  singer.  Hence  it  nad  to 
be  administered  with  certain  modifications.  Thus 
Heb.  law  adopted  the  principle,  but  lodged  the  appli- 
cation with  the  judge  (Ex2122ff,  Lv2419'22);  and  an 


aggressor,  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  could  com- 
pound with  the  aggrieved  and  be  relieved  from  th<» 
full  penalty  of  the  law.  A  false  accuser  was  required 
to  suffer  the  same  penalty  that  he  proposed  against 
the  accused  (Dt  1910).  Heb.  law  was  milder  in  spirit 


of  each  other  (Dt  2416).     This  equitable  exemption 
• "   "  by  the  Chaldseans  (Dn  G24),  or  even 
;,.     '      v   •      ,     1srael(lK2121,  2  K  92"). 

Sawing  Asunder. — In  He  II37  the  term  is  used  to 
describe  an  ancient  form  of  punishment,  which  was 
possibly  a  crushing  under  instruments  of  iron  (Am 
1s) ;  and  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Justin 
Martyr  (Dial,  with  Trypho),  to  have  been  practised 
on  Isaiah.  There  is  an  allusion  to  • 
this  sort  in  Pr  2026  (RV) ' Hi;  hi  inproth 
wheel  over  them'  (cf.  Is  lib- '•-'",.  Saws  are  men- 
tioned in  2  S  1231,  1  Ch  203 ;  and  while  it  is  painful 
to  admit  that  David  may  have  been  guilty  of  such 
severity,  the  literal  interpretation  is  the  most 
plausible  and  accords  with  the  usages  of  the  times, 
(See,  however,  Driver,  Heb.  Text  of  Sam.  226  ff.l 
In  Shaw's  Travels  a  case  is  described  where  the 
victim  \  ,  •  *  '  -tween  two  boards  and  dis 
severed  .<>i  \  •,:  \  (Smith,  DB),  and  anothei 
case  is  mentioned  by^Harmer  (Observations)  as 
occurring  on  Stewart's  journey  to  Mequinez. 

Scourging  with  Thorns  (see  also  Stripes).— In 
the  marginal  reading  of  Jg  87,  Gideon  is  repre- 
sented as  threatening  to  thresh  the  men  of  Succoth 
with  thorns  and  briers,  and  in  the  margin  to 
816  it  is  stated  that  they  were  thus  punished,  as 
Stanley  (Hist.  Jew.  Ch.)  suggests,  with  the  acacia. 
The  scorpions  (D'snpXZ)  mentioned  in  1  K  12n  may 
have  been  knotted  sticks,  or  ropes  into  which  wire 
was  plaited,  or  iron  points  or  nails  or  cutting  pieces 
of  lead  were  insertea.  Calmet  guesses  that  David 
so  treated  the  Moabites  (2  S  82).  Some  attempt  to 
solve  the  much-mooted  difficulties  of  2  S  1281  by  a 
reference  to  this  mode  of  punishment. 

SlaYery. — In  Heb.  law  it  was  possible  for  a 
person  to  fall  into  servitude  for  a  limited  time.  A 
thief,  when  unable  to  make  restitution,  was  sold 
with  wife  and  children  (Ex  223).  The  misfortune 
of  debt  led  to  the  same  result  (2  K  41,  Neh  56). 
The  statute  of  limitations  mercifully  provided 
against  oppressive  usage  and  permanent  enslave- 
ment (Lv  2539'43,  Dt  1512,  Jer  3414).  The  Rabbins 
say  a  woman  could  not  be  sold  for  theft.  Joseph 
proposed,  as  an  Egyptian  procedure,  to  make  a  slave 
of  the  detected  pilferer  of  his  cup  (Gn  4417).  See 
„,  •  •  ',»..' 

S'li;.  :ii^  I:;  ^^:^(^'^il  or  Sword. — This  was  an  ex- 
peditious method,  sometimes  adopted  in  an  emer- 
gency. The  spear,  javelin,  or  dart  (He  1220)  was  to 
be  used  on  trespassers  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  (Ex  1913). 
Phinehas  went  so  armed  in  eager  and  immediate 
punishment  of  the  man  found  with  a  Midianitish 
woman  (Nu  257* 8).  The  sword  was  taken  by  the 
Levites  against  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf 
(Ex  3227),  and  in  Dt  1313'15  authority  is  given  for 
its  use  in  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  a  city  for 
idolatry.  Some  cutting  instrument  was  employed 
bv  Abimelech  in  the  murder  of  his  brethren  \jg 
9°).  Samuel  hewed  Agag  to  pieces  with  the  sword 
(1  S  1533),  and  with  the  same  Doeg  massacred  the 
priests  in  Nob  (1  S  2218- 19).  According  to  the  lex 
talionis,  the  young  Amalekite  who  claimed  that  he 
drew  the  sword  to  kill  Saul  was  put  to  death  with 
the  same  kind  of  implement  (2  S  I15),  with  which  or 
the  spear  Ishbosheth  was  assassinated  (2  S  46- 7).  The 
sword  was  used  in  the  summary  executions  ordered 
by  Solomon  (1  K  225-29-31-34).  gy  it  Elijah  slew  the 
prophets  of  Baal  (1  K  191),  and  it  was  common  in 
regal  and  martial  proceedings,  becoming  still  more 
prominent  in  post-Bab,  times.  The  sword  or  axe  was 
employed  to  carry  out  the  order  of  Jehu  on  Ahab's 
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sons  (2  K  107)  (see  Beheading).  Thus  Jehoram 
murdered  his  brethren  {2  Ch  214),  and  Jehoiakim 
despatched  Urijah  (Jer  S623).  The  sword  as  an 
instrument  of  punishment  is  specifically  mentioned 
in  Job  1929.  See  also  Divine  Yisitation. 

The  Stocks  (rosno,  £v\6v  TrepT€<rtipiyvov).  This 
machine,  though  probably  of  Egyp.  origin,  is  not 
described  in  i '  *"".,,''"  "  *  "  *  nit  in  it  Hanani, 
the  seer,  was  ^  u  \  j  ,.:  t  t>  and  Jeremiah 

was  punished  (Jer  202).  In  Jer  272  RV  uses 
'bars'  for  AV  'yokes/  and  in  Jer  2926  changes 
'prison'  to  'stocks,'  and  'stocks'  to  'shackles/ 
that  is,  the  pillory.  It  usually  contained  five  holes 
for  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  which  sometimes  were 
inserted  crosswise.  One  form  (19)  was  designed  for 
the  legs  only.  The  word  '  stocks '  is  employed  in 
Job  1327  33lf  and  Pr  7s2,  and  this  form  of  torture 
was  probably  in  mind  when  Ps  10518  was  written. 
It  was  an  infliction  among  the  Romans  as  indicated 
by  Ac  1624. 

Stoning  was  the  ordinary  formal  and  le^al  mode 
of  inflicting  punishment  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  was  in  vogue  before  the 
departure  from  Egypt  (Ex  826).  Even  beasts  might 
be  the  vi<  '*h' *.<»*!  •  '""x  «-  a  spectacular  example 
(Ex^  191S  •>!•'  -  >  o-i-i-jr  was  the  penalty  for 
taking  *  the  accursed  ining  (Jos  7s5) ;  for  adultery 
;,  v  !••"  1  ;•  -  "  y.T  "i  -» !'.•  <  <  ".  \  v  pronounced 

i."  !.\  _'•  .  ,  '  •  •  ."••j,'i-  o;  <  •  .•  •  ^  ..  out  stated 
in  Dt  222'1-24,  Jn  85-7;  for  mcViViMy  (Lv  2410-24), 
and  on  this  specious  charge  N  .  -o  h  \\  K  2110)  and 
Stephen  (Ac  1s8}  suffered,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  show  J«  »  -  '.-.i:1  \  by  a  feint  to  stone  Him  (Jn 
1081) ;  for  •  i  r  :  '  (Lv  206- 27),  idolatry  (Dt  1310), 
dishonour  to  parents  (Dt  2121),  '  _  falsely 

(Dt  135-10),  and  Sabbath  -  breaking  (Ex  3114  352, 
Nu  I585*  S6)t  ^  Doubtless  other  capital  crimes  would 
thus  be  punished,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  so 
threatened  as  if  it  were  an  individual  culprit  (Ezk 
164&).  In  an  orderly  proceeding  the  witness  was  to 
cast  the  fii<t  stone  (Dt  1 77,  Jn  87),  and  as  the  Kabbins 
§ay.  on  the  chest ;  and  if  others  were  necessary  to 
produce  death,  the  bystanders  hurled  them.  Law- 
less movements  are  mentioned  or  suggested,  like 
that  to  which  Moses  thought  himself  exposed  (Ex 
174),  the  «•  ..MI- I v  "  }  ots  on  Adoram  (1  K  1218) 
and  Zech j ,  •  j .  '•  •  v 2  •  • » I  , ,  in  the  danger  dreaded  by 
the  priests  on  account  of  their  estimate  of  the 
Baptist  (Lk  206),  and  the  assault  on  St.  Paul  in 
Iconium  (Ac  146}.  Poisoners  among  the  Persians 
were  laid  on  one  stone  and  crushed  by  another 
(Rawlinson,  Anc,  Mon,  iii.  247 ;  see  Mt  2144,  Lk 


Strangling  was  a  later  form  of  capital  punishment 
among  the  Jews  (W.  R.  Smith,  I2S  398),  out  there  is 
no  scriptural  authority  for  it.  The  convict  was 
immersed  in  clay  or  mud,  and  a  cloth  was  twisted 
around  the  neck  and  drawn  in  opposite  directions 
by  two  lictors,  so  as  to  take  the  breath.  During 
the  operation  molten  lead  might  be  poured  down 
the  throat  (Sanhedr.  10.  3).  The  proposed  humili- 
ation of  the  Syrians  before  Israel  (1  K  2031)  may 
hint  at  the  practice.  See  Hanging. 

Stripes. — The  MI-  J  Y  (•'•oiinnt  onlrnicd  that  an 
offender  might  be  ;•  ;:, *!"••:  \\..\\  ^  \\\  •>  (Lv  1920, 
Dt  2218),  not  exceeding  forty  (Dt  25*) ;  and  this 
limit  was  carefully  observed,  as  on  St.  Paul  (2  Co 
II24),  for  a  single  ^  stroke  in  excess  subjected  the 
executioner  to  punishment.  The  scourge  was  com- 
posed of  three  thongs,  of  which  39  was  the  largest 
multiple  within  the  limit.  It  was  the  most  com- 
mon mode  of  secondary  punishment,  and  the  idea 
of  disgrace  did  not  seem  to  at  inch  to  it  (but  see 
Jos.  Ant.  iv.  viii.  21).  ]So  station  of  life  was 
exempt  (see  from  Pr  1726,  indicating  that  the  noble 
may  be  smitten,  and  1018  that  a  rod  is  proper  for 
the  vacant-minded) .  The  bastinado  may  have  been 
used  on  Jeremiah  (202  3718).  Scourging  was  in. 


nicted  on  a  bondmaid  overtaken  in  illegal  inter- 
course (Lv  1920),  on  a  husband  who  falsely  accused 
his  wife,  on  a  person  who  used  abusive  language 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  x.  6),  on  ecclesiastical  offenders  in 
the  synagogue  (Mt  1017,  Ac  26n),  and  it  might  be 
used  on  the  debtor  (Mt  5s6  IS34).  As  to  the  method  : 
the  culprit  lay  on  the  ground  while  under  easti- 
gation,  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  who  during 
the  infliction  proclaimed  the  words  in  Dt  2858-5y, 
and  concluded  with  those  in  Ps  7838.  In  later 
times  an  adult  male  was  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
in  a  bending  posture  lashed  to  a  pillar  ;  a  female 
received  the  stripes  while  sitting  with  head  and 
shoulders  bent  forward ;  and  a  boy  was  punished 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  Mosaic  re- 
gulations were  in  pleasing  contrast  with  those  of 
the Zendavesta, which r  '  •'  ?  as  10,000 

stripes  for  the  murder  ot  a  water  dog  (JJarmesteter, 
Intro.}.  The  Porcian  law  forbade  the  scourging 
of  Kom.  citizens  (Cic.  in  Ferr.  v.  53,  Ac  16s7  22s5). 
Nevertheless,  it  was  regarded  as  a  wholesome 
punishment,  and  is  zealously  advocated  in  Pr  13s* 
2313* 14  ,•  see  also  Sir  SO1*13.  It  is  a  symbol  of  divine 
correction  (Ps  8932),  and  is  regarded  as  a  purifier 
(Pr  2030).  The  Moslems  have  a  proverb  that  the 
stick  is  from  heaven,  a  blessing  from  God. 

Ki.TnC".!)1  •  t  a '--lo  ni.1,  "  ^rs.  mode  of  dealing 
with  offenders.  A  case  is  described  (2  Mac  134*8) : 
Menelauswas  fastened  to  a  revolving  wheel  in  a 
standpipe  50  cubits  high,  filled  with  ashes,  in 
which  ne  was  •••  '  " ;.  '"Mnersed,  until  death 
ensued.  Anotbu  •  •','«>••,  attributes  a  similar 
method  to  the  M,  •  <•',-.  ,  the  victim  being 
placed  on  a  beam,  under  which  the  ashes  were 
constantly  stirred  until  he  was  overcome  with  heat 
and  dust  (see  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  iii.  246). 


LITERATURE. — In  addit'or  to  the  tcfror/ie* 


il 


'1  T  rii"v  r  •  -  N   Hanhurjr  -.  HI'  *.      *1 


!ri  the  art , 
.1  c-'-  --• 


P  •     "•      ',          "     V"  '  ,  JI'i-p    IMF.  7'»;-  !>'•/»;••.  d  A.T. 
n  \    ,         ,   -          •    //.//*  ii    .    :•       ;   \\"    li    Smith, 

OZVC*  340  f.,  368  f. ;  J  W.  IK'.ty.  J.V/,  -  C^r;   •».,   122-130; 
Dillmann,  Cton.  on  the  Pent.,  and  Driver,  Deut.  (passim), 

J.  POUCHEB. 

CRIMSON.  —  Two  words  are  tr.  <  crimson '  in 
both  AV  and  RV,  $in  tdltf  (Is  11S),  LXX  KJIKKWOS, 
and  V'D-g  karmtt  (2  Ch  27' 14  314).  Karmtl  is  a  later 
word  used  in  place  of  the  earlier  ^  shdni.  Shdni 
is  rendered  once  (Jer  430  AV)  crimson.  In  the  same 
passage  in  RV,  and  in  all  other  passages  where  it 
occurs  in  both  VSS,  it  is  rendered  scarlet.  In 
Is  I18  DU#  is  rendered  scarlet,  LXX  QQWIKOVV,  and 
iAin  crimson,  LXX  K&KKIVOV.  It  is  probable  that  the 
distinction  of  these  two  colours  was  not  accurately 
made  at  that  time,  as  indeed  it  has  not  been  pre- 
served in  the  VSS.  See  COLOURS  ;  and  for  the 
insect  producing  both  these  colours  see  SCARLET. 

a.  K  POST, 

CRIPPLE.— See  MEDICINE. 

CRISPING  PINS  (o^nn,  Is  3M,  RV  'satchels/ 
and  2  K  S28,  AV  and  RV  'bags';  see  BAG  3d).— To 
*  crisp '  is  in  mod.  language  to  '  crimp,'  that  is,  curl 
in  short  wavy  folds.  The  word  is  often  used  in 
Shaks.,  Milton,  and  others,  of  the  curl  a  breeze 
makes  on  the  water,  as  Par.  Lost,  iv.  237,  *  the 
crisped  brooks' ;  of.  Byron,  Childe Harold,  iv.  211, 
CI  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the 
stream.'  But  the  earliest  ref .  is  to  the  hair ;  and 
a  *  crisping  pin'  is  an  instrument  for  crimping 
the  hair.  Cf.  Pocklington  (1637),  'Fetch  me  my 
Crisping  pinnes  to  curie  my  lockes.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

CRISPUS  (Kplffiros).  —  The  chief  ruler  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth  (Ac  188).  Convinced 
by  the  reasonings  of  St.  Paul  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  he  believed  with  all  his  house.  The 
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CROSS 


apostle  mentions  him.  (1  Co  I14)  as  one  of  the  few 
persons  whom  he  himself  had  baptized.  Tradition 
represents  him  as  having  afterwards  become  bishop 
of  JEgma  (Const.  Apost.  vu.  4(5).  E.  M.  Bo  YD. 

CROCODILE  (KYm  Job  41 1). —The  crocodile  is 
doubtless  meant  by  leviathan  in  the  above  passage 
and  Job  3s.  In  Ps  74U  leviathan  refers  to  Pharaoh, 
under  the  simile  of  a  crocodile.  Ci  Ezk  293,  where 
Pharaoh  is  called  *  the  great  dragon  (tanvtim,  for  the 
usual  tannin)  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers," 
and  32 2,  where  he  is  compared  to  a  i  whale  (also 
tannlm  AVm,  EV  text  'dragon')  m  the  seas,' 
the  reference  being  to  the  crocodile  of  the  river 
(Arab,  bahr  =  sea,  the  usual  Arab,  way  of  speaking 
of  their  great  river  the  Nile).  See  LEVIATHAN, 
DRAGON  The  crocodile  is  a  saurian,  sometimes 
attaining  a  length  of  20  feet.  His  back  and  sides 
are  covered  with  an  ,-  •  *•  •.  ;•  *"  ,  t,^ 
swords, slingstones, <  \  .  •  -v)  ,  I  ~  "  -•  '); 
not  to  be  injured  by  clubs  (R V  for  AY '  darts 1  v.29), 
or  even  spherical  bullets.  The  scales  of  which  this 
armour  is  composed  are  beautifully  marked.  His 
jaws  are  set  *'  •  "i  •  •  •  -»'"  •••  -\*  '"*  '  'i'v.14). 
His  neck  is  '  '  j  *j  '.",-,  i '  -  "ail  is 
also  very  muscular,  and  a  blow  from  it  will  crush 
a  man.  His  legs  are  short.  The  toes  of  the  fore 
feet  are  five,  and  of  the  hind  feet  only  four.  The 
inner  two  toes  of  the  fore  feet  and  the  inner  one 
of  the  hind  feet  are  destitute  of  claws.  The  rest 
have  strong  claws  (v.30).  The  crocodile  is  well 
characterized  as  'a  king  over  all  the  children  of 
pride '  (v  34).  In  one  other  passage  (Jer  146)  EVm 
gives  *  crocodile '  for  tanifim,  AV  •  "  •  .  •  - ' 

The  Land  Crocodile  (Lv  II33  nV  )  is  not  a  croco- 
dile, but  probably  the  MONITOR  (see  CHAMELEON). 

G.  E.  POST. 

CROOKS ACKT  (Amer.  EV  £ crook-backed'),  Lv 
2 120.  See  MEDICINE. 

** GROSS  is  the  tr.  of  the  Gr.  <rravpt>$,  the  name 
applied  in  NT  to  the  instrument  upon  which  Jesus 
Christ  suffered  death.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  the 
methods  in  which  crucifixion  might  be  inflicted,  and 
the  indefmiteness  of  the  .  "  <  ~  s  is  im- 
possible to  determine  T  -  \  exact 
nature  of  the  cross  used  in  His  case.  a-ravp6$  means 
properly  a  stake,  and  is  the  tr.  not  merely  of  the 
Lat.  crux  (cross),  but  ofpalus  (stake)  as  well.  As 
used  in  NT,  however,  it  refers  evidently  not  to 
the  simple  stake  used  for  impaling,  of  which  wide- 
spread punishment  crucifixion  was  a  refinement,  but 
to  the  more  elaborate  cross  used  by  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  Besides  the  crux  simplex,  or 
simple  stake,  we  may  exclude  from  consideration 
the  so-called  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  shaped  like  an  X? 
ihc  origin  of  which  is  much  later,  and  concerning 
uhe  actual  use  of  which  there  is  much  doubt. 
There  remain  of  the  four  varieties  of  cross  usually 
enumerated  only  two,  between  which  the  choice 
must  lie — the  cruse  commissa  or  St.  Anthony's  cross, 
shaped  like  a  T,  and  consisting  of  a  single  upright 
post,  across  the  top  of  which  is  fastened  a  hori- 
zontal cross-bar;  and  the  crux  immissa  or  Lat. 
cross,  in  which  the  top  of  the  upright  shaft  projects 
above  the  cross-bar,  as  in  the  lorul  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar.  In  favour  of  the  latter  is  not 
only  the  testimony  of  the  oldest  tradition,  which 
in  such  a  matter  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  but 
also  the  statements  of  the  fT.viVIM-.  corppnn:! 
the  title  nailed  to  the  cross  (Mu  27-7.  JSIk  lo-'  Lk 
23^8,  Jn  19»-as). 

The  upright  post  to  which  alone  the  name 
properly  belongs,  was  usually  a  piece  of  some 
strong,  cheap  wood,  olive  or  oak,  of  such  length 
that  when  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  the  top 
was  from  7J-  to  9  ft.  high.  Most  modern  illustra- 
tions err  in  making  the  upright  much  too  high. 


**  Cowyriffht,  1898,  by  Charles  Scribne^s  Son* 


It  was  erected  on  some  spot  outside  the  city,  con- 
venient for  the  execution,  and  remained  there  as 
a  permanent  fixture,  only  the  cross-bar  or  pat* 
ibulum  being  carried  to  the  spot,  usually  by  the 
person  who  was  to  suiter  death.  This  consisted 
sometimes  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  more  often  of 
two  parallel  bars  joined  at  one  end,  between  which 
the  head  of  the  victim  passed,  and  to  the  ends  of 
which  his  hands  were  fastened.  The  cross  which 
Jesus  carried  was  doubtless  simply  the  cross-bar  in 
one  of  these  two  forms.  Keim  argues  in  favour  of 
the  simpler,  partly  because  Jesus  is  represented  as 
clothed,  which,  would  hardly  have  been  the  case 
had  He  carried  the  double  ••  ".  "  .  :  partly  be- 
cause of  the  carrying  of  ,  i  „  v  •  ".  which  he 
'ier  as  a  rude  joke  of  the  soldiers  than 
!  necessary  by  the  weight  of  the  cross- 
bar, which  could  in  no  case  have  been  very  heavy 
(Jesu  von  Nazara,  lii.  398,  Eng.  tr.  vi.  125).  Be- 
sides the  patifoulum,  the  cross  was  furnished  with 
a  support  for  the  body  called  the  sedile.  This  was 
a  small  piece  of  wood  J-L.-'I  ct"iL  at  right  angles 
from,  thv  .  -V'  upon  \\',.iii)  I'.-c  victim  sat  as 
upon  a  -  1  .  .  \  was  designed  to  bear  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  body,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  too  great  to  be  supported  by  the  hands 
alone.  Whether  there  was  also  a  support  for  the 
feet,  the  so-called  virQirbSLov,  is  still  in  dispute. 

The  origin  of  crucifixion  must  be  sought  m  the  E,, 
1  •  *  '1  \.  mong  the  Phoen.,  from  whom  it  passed  to 

•  (;«  •  -  and  Romans.  The  long  list  of  peoples 
given  by  Winer  (HWB  i.  680),  and  often  copied, 
includes  many  cases  which  prove  no  more  than 
impaling  (so  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  Indians). 
For  the  practice  among  the  Phoenicians,  Cartha- 
ginians, and  Numidians  we  have  good  authority. 
We  hear  of  Alexander  on  one  occasion  crucifying 
as  many  as  2000  Tyrians,  Among  the  Romans 
this  was  a  very  common  punishment.  At  iirst 
they  confined  it  to  slaves  and  seditious  persons, 
but  gradually  extended  *  "  e 

pro"  *'  '•  -  1:  -i  f  "  •  •  '.! .  1  '       ;     -     i    v        r, 

Ver  •  -  ('  ,  \  .•  -  .<.  it  <  citizens.  Ine  same 
was  done  by  Galbn  11,  S:M:M.  But  these  were  rare 
exceptions,  and  txu  nl  ir-irir-a1  indignation.  In 
Jr.fl  i»n  11:*  ILI-WPK  .!  \\a->  frequently  used.  Thus 
V;.  n-''i:u  iiii-<:  *J'M)«>  M-  u^  after  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvn  x.  10).  Under  Claudius 
and  Nero,  various  governors,  Tiberius  Alexander, 
Quadratus,  Felix,  Floras,  crucified  robbers  and 
rioters  of  political  and  religious  character,  includ- 
ing two  sons  of  Judas  Galilseus  (Ant.  XX  v.  2  ;  BJ 
ir.  xii.  6,  II.  xiii.  2) ,  and  even  respectable  citizens 
and  Roman  knights  (BJll.  xiv,  9).  Titus  cruci- 
fied so  many  after  the  destruction  of  Jerus.  that 
there  was  neither  wood  for  the  crosses  nor  place 
to  set  them  up  (J5/Y.  xi.  1).  Especially  under 
Tiberius,  who  held  that  simple  death  was  escape, 
was  this  method  of  punishment  frequent 

The  Jews  did  not  •  *  -  ""  crucifixion  of  living 
persons.  The  case  -  ,  referred  to  by  Jos. 

(B<T  I.  iv.  6) ,  was  an  exception  which  called  forth 
universal  reprobation.  But  the  hnnir-m  wj  of  dead 
bodies  meets  us  frequently  in  Ol.  feee' Jos  1026 
(the  five  kings),  2  S  412  (the  murderers  of  Ish- 
bosheth),  1  S  31^  (the  Philistines  and  Saul,  cf. 
2  S  2112),  Ezr  61*  (the  decree  of  Darius),  and  is 
distinctly  authorized  in  the  law  (Dt  2122,  cf.  Nu 
254,  where  J/;  commands  this  punishment  in  the 
case  of  the  men  who  have  led  the  people  away  to 
Baal-peor).  In  such  cases  the  dead  body  became 
accursed,  and  must  be  buried  before  niclitfall, 
that  the  land  might  not  sufer  pollution  (l>t  21 23). 
Those  who  suffered  crucifixion  came  under  this  curse, 
and  hence  the  passage  in  Dt  is  applied  to  Jesus  not 
only  in  the  Talm.,  but  also  l>y  NT  writers.  This 
explains  the  frequent  reference  to  the  cross  in  NT 
as  the  tree  (?i5Xoy),  that  being  the  LXX  tr.  of  the 
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CROWN 
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Heb.  W.  (Cf.  Ac  530  1(P  13»,  1  P  22*,  and  esp. 
313  « Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
having  become  a  curse  for  us;  for  it  is  written, 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree.') 

The  method  of  crucifixion  is  clearly  described  in 
NT.  After  condemnation,  the  victim  -\  •  -  -  i ...  " 
with  the  Jlagettum,  a  •"  '-11  -  •:  so  .•••.,  , 
men  often  died  under  it  I  •  .»  -  -* ,  ase  the  scourging 
seems  to  have  taken  place  before  rather  than  alter, 
possibly  to  excite  pity  (Jn  191).  The  cross-bar  was 
then  bound  on  the  victim's  back,  or  his  head  in- 
serted in  the  patibulum,  and  he  was  led  through 
the  city  accompanied  by  the  centurion  and  four 
soldiers  detailed  to  conduct  the  execution.  The 
title,  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  white  gypsum 
on  which  the  nature  of  his  offence  was  set  forth  in 
letters  of  black,  was  usually  carried  before  the  con- 
demned person,  so  that  all  might  know  the  reason 
tor  which  he  was  to  die.  This  custom  of  carrying 
the  cross  gave  rise  to  ;the  proverb  atpeiv  or  Xa/u- 
fidvew  or  Puffrdfav  rbv  crravpbv  atfrou  which  was  wont 
to  be  used  of  those  who  on  behalf  of  God's  cause 
do  not  hesitate  cheerfully  and  manfully  to  bear 
persecutions,  troubles,  distresses,  thus  recalling 
the  fate  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  in  which  He  en- 
countered it '  (Thayer,  Lex.  p.  586)  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  Jesus  Himself  m  the  well-known 
saying,  '  If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me '  (Mt  1624,  Mk  8^,  Lk  9^  ;  cf,  Mt  1088,  Lk  1427). 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  prisoner  was 
stripped,  his  ::  •.•-»,--  ".illmg  to  the  soldiers  as 
their  booty.  I !  •\,;-  i  ',•  -i  bound  to  the patibulum, 
and  both  were  raised  on  ladders  until  the  cross-bar 
tested  on  the  notch  prepared  to  receive  it.  This 
was  the  more  common  custom.  In  a  few  cases  the 
cross  piece  was  fastened  to  the  upright  lying  on 
,1u  L"i:iiid,  and  the  whole  then  raffed  iopriilur. 
VTUT  i»<»  patibulum  was  firmly  m^nuri,  t1-" 
hands  were  nailed  to  its  extremities,  and  possibly 
the  feet  to  the  upright,  although  this  was  less 
frequent.  Afterwards  the  title  was  fastened  to  the 
head  of  the  cross,  and  the  victim  was  left  to  the 
slow  agonies  of  a  death  which  might  endure  many 
hours,  and  even  days. 

All  authorities  agree  that  of  all  deaths  crucifixion 
was  the  most  abhorred.  This  was  due  not  only  to 
its  pain,  which  was  of  the  most  intense  character  (see 
the  account  of  Richter,  quoted  in  Smith,  DI?),  but 
also  to  its  shame,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
was  due  to  its  servile  association,  in  that  of  the  Jew 
to  its  rendering  the  sufferer  accursed.  Cicero  in  his 
oration  against  Verres  (v.  66)  declares  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  fit  word  to  describe  such  an 
outrage  as  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
*  Facinus  est  mnciri  civem  Eomanum :  scelus  ver- 
berari:  prope  parricidium  mean;  quid  dicam 
in  crucem  tolli?  Verbo  satis  digno  tarn  nefaria  res 
appellari  nullo  modo  potest.1 

The  shame  of  this  death  is  often  referred  to  in 
FT.  So  He  122  *  Jesus,  who  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising shame7 ;  He  1313  '  Let  us  therefore  go  forth 
unto  him  without  the  camp,  btarmj;  his  reproach' ; 
cf.  He  II26.  With  more  pjmuM.ar  reference  to  its 
relation  to  the  ceremonial  law,  Gal  3ia  *  Christ 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  n  >i  ""...i1 .  vi  !i;jr ' 
become  a  curse  for  us ;  for  it  is  v  «  ,  '  .  C  > .  •  -  i  \  - 
every  one  that  \  .i-i:.-*1-1  n  a  tree';  1  Co  12s  'No 
man  speaking  :M  i:  >;•,*:!  of  God  saith  Jesus  is 
anathema.'  Because  of  this  character,  the  death 
of  Jesus  upon  the  cross,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
His  Me&sLinic  claims,  became  not  merely  foolish- 
ness to  Gieeks.  but  a  stumbling-block  to  Jews  (1  Co 
I18-28,  cf.  Gal  511).  It  was  an  outrage  to  Jewish 
propriety  that  He  who  had  become  accursed  in  the 
sight  of  the  law  by  His  death  on  the  cross  should 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah  in  whom  the  law  was  ful- 
filled. This  element  of  ceremonial  defilement  has 
VOL.  i.— 34. 


beei    ••-         "•  ij.-.a-vo-i  by  C.  C.  Everett  m 

The  ,'  -  /'  (Boston,  1893),  as  a  clue  to 
the  :  St.  Paul's  view  of  the  signi- 

ficai  •'  death.     This  significance  he 

finds  not  at  all  iu  its  penal  character,  but  in  its 
character  as  ceremonial  defilement.  Christ  by  His 
death  on  the  cross  became  accursed  (anathema). 
Those  Christians  who  accepted  tins  accursed 
sufferer  as  the  Messiah  of  God,  shared  His  curse, 
and  were  in  like  manner  cut  off  by  the  law.  But 
this  cutting  off  by  the  law  brought  with  it  also 
freedom  from  the  law,  since  those  who  were  thus 
outcast  were  no  lo^ci1  within  its  realm.  Thus 
Christ's  death  ,u  <'••  r  tl  i,  law,  followed  by  His 
resurrection,  was  God's  way  of  showing  that  the 
Jewish  law  was  done  away,  and  a  new  method  of 
salvation,  even  that  through  faith  m  Christ, 
ushered  in. 

The  use  of  the  word  'cross  '  in  a  theological  sense,  as 
a  brief  ckyniifitioM  oC  Christ's  saving  work,  is  char- 
acter istv,  01  St  I'tnl  The  gospel  of  salvation  is 
the  word  of  the  cross  '  (1  Co  I18)  .  Those  who  suffer 
persecution  because  of  their  faith  in  the  saving 
efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  do  so  'for  the  cross  of 
Christ'  (Gal  612).  They  who  refuse  this  gospel 
are  '  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ  '  (Ph  318).  The 
cross  is  not  only  the  instrument  of  the  recon- 
ciliation between  God  and  man  (Col  I20,  Eph  216), 
through  the  death  of  Him  who  there  suffered 
(Col  I20  *  the  blood  of  the  cross  '),  but  also  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  (Col  214  the  bond  nailed  to  the 
cross),  since  by  it  the  4  bond  written  in  ordinances,' 
which  up  to  that  time  had  barred  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles  to  God,  is  put  out  of  the  way.  It  was 
through  the  cross,  i.e.  acceptance  of  the  crucified 
Christ  as  Saviour,  that  the  world  was  crucified  to 
Paul,  and  Paul  to  the  world  (Gal  614).  Thus  cruci- 
fixion becomes  not  merely  the  means  of  salvation, 
but  the  type  of  that  absolute  renunciation  of  the 
world  which  characterizes  the  true  Christian  life 
(Gal  52*). 
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CROW  occurs  once  in  Apocr.  (Bar  654),  where  the 
lelplessness  of  idols  is  illustrated  by  the  remark 
that  '  they  are  *  as  crows  (fcopGvat)  between  heaven 
and  earth.'  In  Jer  32  the  LXX  lias  &<rel  Kopdnj 
for  MT  ^P?  W22  ('as  an  Arabian  in 
;he  wilderness,'  RV),  which  implies  the  punctua- 
tion ;n;7  ('raven')  instead  of  1^^  ('  Aiabian  '). 
The  common  LXX  equivalent  of  :nj?  is  K6pa£.  See 

j.  A,  SELBIE. 


CROWN.—  In  OT  (both  AY  and  RV)  Crown  is 
used  to  translate  several  Heb.  words,  the  particular 
meanings  of  which  must  be  distinguished.  1.  The 
golden  fillets  or  mouldings  placed  around  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  (Ex  2311'  o72),  the  table  of  shew- 
bread  (Ex  25«*  3711)  and  its  border  (Ex2525  3712), 
and  the  altar  of  incense  (Ex  SO8-*  3726-27)  in  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle  are  called  Crowns  (R  Vra  *  rini  or 
moulding*).  The  Heb.  word  ("^  means  a  cincture 
like  a  -wreath,  and  describes  i?ulu»r  tl.o  foliated 
appearance  of  the  band  than  its  position  on  the 
object  to  which  it  was  attached.  (LXX  tr.  it  by  a 
phrase  meaning  *  twisted  golden  wavelets  '  [Madrid 
Xpucra  oTpeTTTd]  or  l  twisted  golden  crown  '  [o-ryoejrr^p 
<rre4>6.vr}y  ^IKT^V}  ;  Pal.  Targ.  by  "^  a  wreath;  Vulg. 
by  corona,  whence  Eng.  translation.  The  later 
Ka"bbins  also  describe  it  as  "^  a  crown).  The 
*  The  Syr.  YS  reads  t  are  notS 
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brevity  of  the  description  in  Ex  has  occasioned 
differences  of  opinion  among  archaeologists  as  to 
both  •  1  -  yu ;  oto  s.r.d  i  i  -  position.  Some  imagine  it  a 
rim  lo  f-'t^'cnc  ohjocri  from  falling  off.  But  the 
border  which  passed  round  the  table  of  shewbread, 
as  well  as  the  table  itself,  had  a  crown ;  nor  would 
the  ark  need  a  rim  for  the  purpose  suggested.  The 
crown  therefore  was  ornamental.  As  to  its  position, 
Bahr  (Symbolik,  i.  377,  378)  regards  the  crown  of 
the  ark  as  an  ornamental  design  placed  round  its 
middle,  but  Ms  arguments  are  not  conclusive ;  and 
since  the  crown  is  said  to  be  *  upon '  (r?#)  the  ark, 
we  should  doubtless  imagine  it  as  placed  round 
the  top  of  the  sacred  chest  as  it  was  round  the 
top  of  the  table  of  shewbread  (see  Neumann,  Die 
St'if ,  /(i  '•• ;.  p.  127).  Bahr,  however,  also  denies  that 
*:li-  ,»•>!•.  •  of  a  handbreadth  round  about'  the 
table  (Ex  2525)  had  a  crown  of  its  own  (Symb.  L  409, 
citing  also  the  Rabbins  Jarchi  and  Aben-Ezra ;  so 
Keil,  ArchceoL  §  19,  but  not  in  his  Comm. ; 
Nowack,  Heb.  Arch*  ii.  60),  but  the  language  of 
Exodus  seems  clearly  to  state  that  it  had  (Jahn, 
ArchaoL  p,  421 ;  Abarbanal  cited  by  Bahr  j  Neu- 
mann, p.  96;  Bissell,  MU.  Antiq.  p.  292).  The 
crown  of  the  altar  of  incense  likewise  is  placed  by 
some  round  its  top  '^.»  \  /<>• ,  ^.ppar.  Grit.  p.  273; 
Neumann,  p.  120),  :>  ./  !  •,-  round  its  middle 
(Bahr,  i.  378,  419).  Bau,  whatever  their  positions, 
these  crowns  were  evidently  golden  wreaths  in- 
tended for  decoration.  Assyr.  monuments  afford 
examples  of  similar  ornamentations  (Neumann,  p. 
27  ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  236,  S54). 

2.  Another  word  tr.  Crown  (ijj)  means  conse- 
crationt  and  is  applied  to  the  symbolic  ornament 
worn  by  the  high  priest  upon  his  forehead  over  the 
mitre  (Ex  296  39^,  Lv  89  2112) ;  and  to  that  worn 
upon  the  head  by  the  Heb.  monarch  (2  S  I10,  2  K 
II12,  2  Ch  2311,  Ps  8989  13218,  so  also  Zee  916).  It  is 
also  used  figuratively  for  dignity  or  honour  (Pr  27s4, 
Nah  317  'crowned  ones ').  The  high  priest's  crown 
(LXX  r&  x^raXov,  Yulg.  lamina)  was  a  narrow  plate 
(p?)  of  pure  gold,  on  which  was  engraved  *  Holy  to 
*<V  Tradition  represents  it  as  about  two  fingers 
broad.  It  was  faster* id  '  uj  on  the  mitre  above '  by 
a  piece  of  blue  lace  vllx  2S"'7  W ),  The  Rabbin,  com- 
mentators suppose  three  ribbons  of  lace— two  from 
the  ends  and  one  from  the  top  of  the  front  of  the 
crown— all  tied  together  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
Jos.  (Ant.  in.  vii.  6)  describes  the  high  priest's 
crown  aa  of  three  rows,  one  above  another,  upon 
which  were  carved  cups  of  gold  like  the  calyx  of 
the  plant  n>o*cy:imu>,  while  the  plate  with  the 
inscription  covered  the  forehead;  but  he  probably 
refers^  to  an  ornamentation  introduced  at  a  late 
1.  Ace.  to  1  }L:  (i  1Q30  a  crown  was  given  to  the 
lii^li  prose  Jonathan  l-y  Alex.  Epipha,nes.  Braunius 
\ht  rcffifu  6'rrcrrf.  Jill.  ch.  xxii.)  admits  that  Ex 
gives  no  support  to  Josephus5  description.  The 
crown  was  the  symbol  of  the  high  priest's  special 
consecration,  as  the  people*  *•  ^  |  >  •  •  - « •  •  i ! ; ,  1 1 1 «.  to, 
make  atonement  for  sin  (Ex  :iS'"i.  I  ;i<»  ^iii"  ,er^i 
is  also  applied  to  the  symbolic  headtire  of  the  Heb. 
king,  but  no  description  of  it  is  given  (LXX  rb 
pariXetov,  ttfep,  £fcp,  rb  &y£a<r/«i).  It  was  prob,  a  light, 
narrow  fillet  of  silk,  perhaps  studded  with  jewels, 
like  the  early  diadems  of  E.  kings  (see  DIADEM), 
It  was  light  enough  to  be  worn  in  battle  (2  S  I10). 
The  term  indicates  that  the  king,  as  well  as  the 
priest,  was  divinely  consecrated  to  his  office. 
Hence  it  is  attributed  to  the  ideal  Davidic  King 
(Ps  89s9 13218),  and  His  people  are  called  the  stones 
of  their  Saviour's  Crown  (Zee  916). 

3.  The  commonest  nse  of  Crown  in  OT  (gener- 
ally as  tr.  of  'Tjpj^,  LXX  (rrtyavos,  but  in  Est  of 
"iro,  Grr.  iciSapts  or  jr£ra/>«?  LXX  foeW^/ta)  corre- 
sponds with  the  use  of  the  word  in  mod.  times.  It 
is  applied  to  crowns  worn  by  kin^s  (2  S  1230,  1  Ch  20a, 
the  crown  of  the  king  of  Kabbah,  which  weighed  a 
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talent  of  gold  j  Est  I11  217  6s  815,  the  tiaras  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  Persia,  probably  high,  jewelled 
turbans ;  see  also  Is  62s,  Jer  131S,  Ezk  2126) ;  to 
wreaths  worn  at  \  -  .1  '  -  (Ca  S11,  Is  281-8-6,  Ezk 
2S42};  and  fig.  as  '  "  '  ••  "  of  honour  or  victory 
(Job  199  31s6,  Ps  S6  21s  6511  1034,  Pr  49  124  1418  [159] 
24 1681 17s,  La  516,  Ezk  1612).  In  Is  23s  Tyre  is  called 
Hhe-  *  'i.  '  because  ruling  over  kin ^<!OTPS 
and  '  wns.  Some  have  supposed  liiai 

the  '     '      -el  had  two  crowns — the  light 

diad  •  ••        above,  and  a  heavier  one  for 

state  occasions.  It  has  also  been  inferred  from  2  S 
1230  that  the  crown  taken  by  David  from  the  king 
of  Kabbah  became  the  state  crown,  and  Jos.  (Ant. 
VII.  vii.  5)  enlarges  the  biblical  account  by  stating 
that  *  this  crown  David  ever  after  wore  on  his  own 
head.'  But  there  is  no  positive  evidence  for  this, 
and  only  the  term  in  is  used  in  the  Bible  for  the 
crown  of  the  Heb.  kings.  In  Zee  611'14  a  crown 
(n79J2,)  is  represented  as  placed  on  Joshua,  the  high 
priest,  to  indicate  the  union  of  the  royal  and  priestly 
offices ;  but  the  usual  word  for  the  kingly  crown  of 
Israel  is  in  this  instance  apparently  avoided  because 
it  described  also,  as  has  been  stated,  that  of  the 
high  priest.  The  crowns  used  at  banquets  were 
doubtless  wreaths  of  flowers  (see  Is  2S1,  also  Wis  2s, 
3  Mac  48  716).  Heroes  were  also  received  with  them 
(Jth  38),  and  dwellings  decorated  (1  Mac  457). 

&  In  1  Mac  1029  II85  1339  allusion  is  made  to 
crowns  due  from  the  Jews  to  the  Syrian  kings, 
by  which  are  meant,  not  coins  so  named,  but 
money  tribute,  which  represented  allegiance  as 
formerly  the  presentation  of  a  crown  had  done 
(1  Mac  1387,  2  Mac  144;  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iii.  3,  <rre- 
<f>avtT7]s  <f*6po$;  see  Levy,  Gesch.  der  Jiid.  Munzen; 
Madden,  Jewish  Coinage}. 

The  Heb,  has  other  words  synonymous  with  those 
mentioned  (as  IKS  head-dress;  yi?  turban ;  n-rsx  dia- 
dem ;  n;]V  garland),  but  their  consideration  does  not 
fall  here.  The  later  Jews  spoke  of  three  crowns, 
of  the  law,  the  ••• "  "  '.  :  "  ^  the  king,  and  added 
'the  crown  of.  .  :  ••  <•  best  of  all  (Carpzov, 
Appar.  Grit.  :  .  •  :  !!•  '  -,  De  Vestitu,  p.  634). 
The  word  is  also  used  in  AV  for  the  top  of  the  head 
(Gn  4926,  Dt  3320,  2  S  1425,  Is  317,  Jer  218  4845,-  tr. 
pate  Ps  715,  head  [BY  'crown  of  the  head']  Dt  3316, 
scalp  Ps  6822). 

In  NT  the  AY  gives  *  Crown  *  for  two  words  {<rr^- 
fiavos  and  StdS^a)  which  RY  properly  distinguishes. 
Sr^avos  was  not  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  king's 
crown.  '  It  is  the  crown  of  victory  in  the  games, 
of  civic  worth,  of  military  valour,  of  nuptial  joy, 
of  festal  gladness  .  .  .  the  wreath  in  fact,  or  the 
garland  .  .  .  but  never,  any  more  than  corona  in 
Latin,  the  emblem  and  sign  of  royalty'  (Trench, 
Syn.  of  NT,  xxiii. ;  see,  too,  Liprhtfoot  0^1  Pb  41). 
Koman  law  likewise  regulated  th-»  ii^.ov.  moiii  of 
special  coronas  as  rewards  of  military  valour  and 
civic  service;  and  while  it  was  ou-  -KM my  to  use 
crowns  on  ceremonial  and  festive  o-.ca-ion^,  they 
never  symbolized  royalty.  The  word  for  the  latter 
was  diadema  (see  DIADEM).  This  distinction  is 
observed  in  NT,  though  not  always  in  the  LXX 
(see  2  S  1230,  1  Ch  202,  Ps  21(2Q)4,  Ezk  2128,  Zee 
6U- 14).  In  NT  a  crown  is  an  emblem  of  victory  or 
reward.  It  describes  the  Christian's  final  recom- 
pense (1  Co  920,  Rev  311  44- 10),  specifically  called  a 
crown  of  riglii  (kou$nc*=s  (2  Ti  48),  of  life  (Ja  I13,  Rev 
SP),  of  glory  (1  P  o1).  St.  Paul  applies  it  to  his 
converts  as  being  his  reward  (Ph  41,  1  Th  219). 
Hence  in  the  Anoc.  a  crown  is  represented  on  the 
conquering  Christ  (Rev  62  1414),  on  the  symbolic 
locusts  (Rev  97),  and  on  the  *  woman '  of  ch.  12, 
as  a  ^ign  of  victory.  In  12s  IS1  1912,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  '  dragon  '  and  the  '  beast '  and  the  kingly 
Christ  have  diadems,  the  'many  diadems'  signi- 
fying Christ's  universal  empire  (see  v.16).  Thus 
Crown  in  NT  is  the  emblem  of  attainment,  the 
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reward  of  service.  Even  the  '  crown  of  thorns '  was 
probably  a  mock  symbol  of  victory,  suggested  to 
the  soldiers  by  the  coronce  of  military  or  civic 
service;  though  Trench  remarks  that  'woven  of 
such  materials  as  it  was*  diddij/Mi  could  not  be 
applied  to  it.' 

While  the  use  of  crowns  among  the  Greeks  and 
Komans  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  athletic 
games,— allusions  to  which  are  made  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  places  cited  above, — and  while  the  crown 
does  not  appear  in  Homer  as  an  emblem  of  victory, 
later  traditions  attributed  its  invention  to  one  or 
other  of  the  gods.  Those  traditions  are  collected 
by  Tertullian  in  his  tract  De  Corona,  in  which  he 
violently  inveighs  against  the  use  of  crowns  by 
Christians* 

Li  -»Ai".!'  — ?aw*«tf,  :s.  Coroncei  Meursius,  De  Coronis; 
Fair.n'H,  /ii/pfiojr:--ln  AK *:'? v-r  7 :  T!  *  *  '  'quitates 
sacr.  vet&r.  Hebr. ;  .is,  .-,/,»- 1  '  •  •  /'  ,  Jahn's 
and  Keil's  Bib.  Arch. ;  Bahr,  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus : 
Nowack,  Hebr.  Archdol  G.  T.  PURVES. 

\\,,<*    U1' 

CROWN  OF  THORNS.— See  THOKN.  CRUCI- 
FIXION.—-See  CROSS. 

CRUELTY.  —  The  habits  and  sentiments  of 
Gentiles  and  average  Israelites,  both  in  OT  and 
NT,  are  often  tainted  with  gross  cruelty.  Even 
acts  of  divinely  appointed  leaders  of  Israel,  utter- 
ances of  the  psalmists  and  prophets,  and  ordin- 
ances of  the  inspired  Law,  sometimes  seem 
inhuman  when  judged  by  the  highest  standards  of 
modern  Christianity.  These  standards  require  the 
righteous  man  to  treat  human  life  as  sacred,  and 
to  refrain  sunipulona-ly  fiorn  inflicting  unnecessary 
pain.  IJiu  ClirUiMiimy  lias  only  recently  secured 
any  widc^prond  pracfin'J  TOCO/. '*':<;  i  of  these 
principles,  and  even  now  th  y  ;.iii«>,i  only  with 
minorities  in  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  com- 
munities. Moreover,  civilization  has  developed  a 
sensitiveness  which  often  renders  the  punishment 
of  a  crimin,",!  :<!."!]/  as  severe  as  in  ancient 
times;  the  •niii/:i;"o'i  of  physical  cruelty  has 
been  compensated  for  by  the  refinement  of  mental 
torture.  The  constant  tendency  of  inspired 
teaching  is  towards  humanity,  and  ordinances 
which  seem  inhuman  often  mitigate  prevailing 
barbarity. 

The  facts  are  as  follows.  The  extermination  of 
enemies  i*  fsi'or.oi'llx  commanded,  Dt  2017  etc., 
and  such  <»v<  r  miiins  ion  is  described  with  apparent 
n  I  •  •  •  •  o  1 1  * ,  1<  >  -  Oa  etc.  David  massacred  the  Ammon- 
ii'.  -  »"'ii  ;  :u-.vl4i'l»n-;'\.  2  SIS'1,  1  Hi  20s,  cf.  2K 
151<J.  Amongst  tlio  iMfu'i.ir*  ilu»iri*<lM*-  the  Law 
ventures  to  impose  only  a  moderate  limitation  of 
blood-revenge.  Ex  2120-  »  (JE)  forbids  the  actual 
beating  to  death  of  a  male  or  female  slave,  but  does 
not  feel  it  possible  to  deal  with  cases  in  which  the 
victim  survives  a  day  or  two.  Death  is  to  be 
inflicted  for  a  large  number  of  offences,  some  of 
them  slight,  e.g.  sabbath-breaking,  Ex  353  (P). 
An  incestuous  person,  Lv  2014  (H),  and  an  unchaste 
woman  of  the  priestly  clan,  Lv  219  (H),  were  to  be 
burnt  to  death.  The  OT  records  great  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  Gentiles,  barbarous  outrages  on  women 
an.l  ohfrln  n.  2  K  813,  Hos  1316,  Am  I13,  and  cruel 
Bi-.ii  i !» i  ion .  -J  K  257.  These  axe  more  than  borne  out 
by  the  sculptures  of  the  Assyrians,  who  delighted 
to  depict  ^flaying  alive  and  other  tortures  inflicted 
upon  their  enemies,  e.g.  upon  the  Elamite  prisoners 
on  slabs  48-50  in  the  Kouyunjik  Gallery  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  the  &T  we  meet  with  the 
barbarous  Roman  punishments  of  scourging  and 
crucifixion.  W.  H.  BEXSTETT. 

CRUSE.— See  FOOD.  The  English  word,  now 
archaic  though  not  quite  obsolete,  is  apparently 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  means  an  earthenware 


jar  for  holding  liquids  ;  less  freq.  for  drinking  from, 
as  Skelton  (1526),  'Then  he  may  drink  out  of  a 
stone  cruyse.'  In  AY  it  holds  water  (1  S  2611-  12*  16, 
1  K  196),  oil  (I  K  1712-14-16),  honey  (1  K  H3),  and 
salt  (2  K  220).  J.  HASTINGS. 

CRYSTAL,—  1.  In  Job  2817  n%?aj  is  rendered  in 
AV  'crystal*  ;*"  j,  :\  \--  \  •,,',;  and  as  it  occurs 
in  a  passage  .<••  I\P  »<  o"  .  '•  treasures  of  mines, 
this  is  probably  to  be  accepted  as  correct.  (See, 
however,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  and  RV  which  tr.  *  glass  '). 
2.  In  Ezk  I22  another  word  nig  is  also  tr.  'crystal* 
(RVm  *  ice  *)>  and,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  certainty 
whether  rock-crystal  or  ice  is  referred  to  (cf. 
Davidson,  ad  loc.);  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Kpti<rr(M.o5  in  Rev  46  2111  221  ;  but  this  is  immaterial 
in  the  case  of  poetic  imagery,  as  the  two  sub- 
stances are  similar  as  regards  transparency  and 
absence  of  colour;  hence  the  Greeks  applied  the 
same  word  (KpforaXXos)  to  both.  3.  In  Job  2818 
RV  substitutes  'crystal'  for  'pearls'  of  AV  as 
tr.  of  »'?$. 

Rock  -  crystal  is  pure  quartz,  crystallizing  ia 
hexagonal  prisms  with  punr'i!  •*  1  ?.  :'  *  •.  ,  id  is 
abundant  in  veins  aiHor4>r  u  <•',•!  <-  \-»  in 
nearly  all  countries.  It  was  used  in  ancient  times 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  being  softer,  could 
be  cut  by  the  diamond  or  corundum.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Heb.  word  (0^5:)  tr.  'diamond  as 
one  of  the  stones  <»•:  JV  u  -!;1  '•  of  the  high 
priest  was  really  •»»<  .;  t  iv  ,'.!-"«;  wf^  '.  "':•,"  (  C. 
with  the  name  of  ,)•!•'  (>f  "!•••  ,  •  J,>c  '2*  ;  ^^  »•', 
however,  art.  STONES  (PEECious)/  and  Oxf.  ~Heb. 
Lex.,  where  the  jasper  or  the  onyx  are  suggested 
as  equivalents  of  D^H:.]  E.  HULL. 

CUB  (2tt,  AY  Chub),  in  Ezk  305,  is  almost  cer- 

tainly a  corruption  of  yh  (i.e.  Lybia)  as  was  read 
by  LXX.  The  'Lybia'  of  Av  is  a  mistransla- 
tion of  Put  (see  R  V).  Cf  .  Nah  39,  where  Lybians 
are  mentioned  along  with  Gush  (Ethiopia),  Egypt, 
and  Put,  as  here  ;  also  2  Ch  12s  168.  Identifica- 
tions which  assume  the  correctness  of  the  text 
lead  to  no  satisfactory  result,  and  hardly  deserve 
notice.  J.  SKINNEK. 

CUBIT.~See  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


CUCKOW  (*$tf  shahaph,  Acfyos,  larus)*—  The 
Heb.  word  is  from  a  root  signifying  leanness.  It 
occurs  only  in  Lv  II16  and  Dt  1415,  in  the  list  of  un- 
clean birds.  No  scholar  now  renders  it  by  cucJcow 
(cuckoo).  Various  slender  birds  have  been  proposed, 
as  the  stormy  petrel,  the  shearwater,  the  tern,  and 
the  gull  or  seamew.  The  RV,  following  the  LXX 
and  the  Vulg.,  has  sewtww.  It  is  probably  to  be 
understood  generically  for  birds  of  Hie  Larillm,  the 
gull  family*  G.  E.  POST. 

CUCUMBER  (n'x»>p  Jpishshtfim,  fftxvoi,  cucumeres). 
—  Cucumbers  are  universally  cultivated  in  the  E., 
and  are  a  favourite  article  of  food.  Two  species  or 
varieties  are  common,  Cucumis  satwus,  L.,  which 
is  the  ordinary  green  or  whitish  cucumber,  and  C. 
Chate,  L.,  which  is  originally  an  Egyptian  plant. 
The  former  is  called  in  Arab.  fcMydr.  It  nas  a 
very  delicate  flavour,  and  is  more  wholesome  than 
the  European  variety.  The  latter  is  known  by 
the  name  kithlhd,  or  miJptt,  which  is  a  modification 
of  the  Heb.  K»p,  and  is  doubtless  the  vegetable 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt  (Nu 
II5).  It  is  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  com- 
mon cucumber,  being  often  more  than  a  foot  long, 
and  sometimes  less  than  an  inch  thick,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends.  It  has  a  thick,  hairy,  mottled  or 
striped  green  rind,  with  a  less  juicy  pulp  than  the 
Jchiy&r,  but  a  similar,  though  less  d"cl  it-ate,  flavour, 
Although  originating  in  Egypt,  it  is  everywhere 
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cultivated  in  the  East.    It  is  esteemed  coarser  than 
the  khiydr,  and  sold  cheaper. 

A  cardinal  difference  Between  the  Jciththti  and 
ttte  Icfiiydr  is  that  the  latter  cannot  be  cultivated 
without  constant  irrigation.  The  faththA,  while 
often  cultivated  on  watered  soil,  and  then  attain- 
ing a  large  size,  grows  on  perfectly  dry  soil  also, 
without  a  drop  of  water  through  tne  hot  summer 
months,  during  which  it  flourishes.  The  word 
khiydr  is  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 


A  'lOTMHI  tN  A  GARDEN"  OP  GUOTMBBRS,' 

The  expression  'garden  of  cuctamhers'  (Is  I8)  is 
ntfjpp  mikshdh,  a  noun  of  place,  meaning  the  place 
of  Jd&kshu,  and  is  exactly  reproduced  in  the  Arab. 
mikthcfat.  The  lodge  is  the  booth  of  the  man  who 
watches  the  patch.  This  booth  is  made  of  four 
upright  poles,  6  or  8  ft,  high,  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  tied  by  withes  of  flexible  bark  to  four  hori- 
zontal poles  at  their  tip.  Over  the  frame  made 
by  these  horizontal  poles  are  laid  cross  poles,  and, 
over  all,  branches  of  trees.  Sometimes  a  floor  is 
made  by  tying  four  other  horizontal  poles  at  a  few 
inches  or  feet  above  the  ground,  and  laying  over 
them  a  flooring  of  cross  poles.  Walls  are  some- 
times made  of  wattled  oranches,  more  or  less 
enclosing  the  frail  tenement.  Such  booths  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  cucumber  and  melon  patches, 
and  in  vineyards  and  other  cultivated  land  which 
requires  watching.  They  are  fitting  emblems  of 
instability,  as  the  withes  with  which  they  are  tied 
together  give  way  before  the  winds  of  autumn,  the 
branches  are  scattered,  and  the  whole  structure 
soon,  drops  into  a  shapeless  heap  of  poles  and 
wattles,  themselves  soon  to  be  carried  off  and  used 
as  firewood,  or  left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

•  ,  i '  .  ; .  ,  '  •  ,  ; '  •  '  .  !  s  ••  G.  B.  POST.  • 
88  AV  and  BY,  'give  us 


seed  unto  our  heart,  and  culture  to  our  under- 
standing,  that  there  may  come  fruit  o£  it.1  The 
Eng.  word  is  a  direct  and  accurate  tr.  of  the  Lat. 
(culture*},  and  is  used  in  its  own  earliest  sense  ol 
the  cultivation  or  tillage  of  the  soil.  Coverdale, 
Matthew,  and  the  Bishops  have  s  build,'  Geneva 

*  prepare,'  but  Douay  *  giro  tillage  to '  the  under- 
standing. J-  HASTINGS. 

CUMBER  (from  old  Fr.  combrer,  'to  hinder,' 
which  is  from  low  Lat.  cumbrus,  i.e.  cumulus,  '  a 
heap J ;  thus  c.  =  *  put  a  heap  in  the  way '). — i.  To 
harass,  worry,  Lk  1040  *  Martha  was  cumbered 
about  much  serving.3  Cf.  Coverdale's  tr.  of  1  K 
218  'What  is  ye  matter  that  thy  sprete  is  so 
combred?'  The  usual  prep,  is  'with';  here 

*  about '  is  a  lit.  tr.  of  the  Gr.  sre/?!  (irepiea-ira.™  irepl 
TroXXV  Suucovtav).     RVm  gives  *  distracted/  like 
Ostervald's  distraite,  and  as  1  Co  7s*  * without  dis- 
traction/ AV  and  E V  (farepienrfarrw).    *  Cumbered ' 
is  Tindale's  5  Wyclif  has  *  martha  bisied  abonte  the 
oft  seruyse';   Coverdale,  'Martha  made  hir  self 
moch  to  do  to  serue  him/     2.  To  'block  up/ 
'burden,1  Lk  137  'Cut  it  down,-  why  cumbereth 
it  the  ground?'  again  from  Tindale  (and  scarcely 
obsolete  in  this    sense);   Wyclif  'ocumeth/  fr. 
Vulg.  occupat;  Geneva,  'why  kepeth  it  the  ground 
baren?'  a  better  tr.  of  the  Gr.  here  (/cara/ry«fo,  a 
favourite  word  with  St.  Paul,  elsewhere  only  in 
this  passage  and  He  2",  AV  'destroy/  RV  ' bring 
to  nought*).    Cf.  Bunyan,  Holy  War  (Clar.  Press 
ed.  p.  47),  'Thou  hast  been  a  Cumber-ground  long 
already.*   Cumbrance,  only  Dt  .I13 '  your  c.'  (o?qi9)» 
and  Is  I14  RVm  *your  new  moons  .  .  .  are  a  c. 
unto  me '  (mb?  'faf  v?,  AV  and  RV '  trouble 5).    The 
mod,  forms  'encumber,'  etc.,  are  not  quite  equi- 
valent, being   too   wholly  passive.     As   Davies 
(Bible   Eng.  p.    211)   remarks,    Spenser's    'cum- 
brous gnattes  '(JF.  Q,  I.  i.  23)  seems  now  a  singu- 
larly inappropriate  epithet.  «J.  HASTINGS. 

CUML—See  TAUTHA. 

CUMMIN  (jfcs  Jcammdn,  rffuvo*,  cymimim).— The 
seed  of  Cuminum  cymimvm,  L.,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  cultivated  in  Bible  lands.  It  is  known  in 
Arab,  by  the  same  name  as  in  Heb.,  kammtin^  and 
is  used  in  cookery  as  a  condiment,  esp.  in  the  dishes 
prepared  during  the  fasts,  which,  being  made  with- 
out meat,  require  more  seasoning  to  make  them 
palatable.  It  has  also  carminative  properties, 
and  is  used  in  poultices  for  the  dissipation  of 
swellings.  It  has  a  penetrating  odour  and  savour, 
not  over-agreeable  to  most  Europeans.  It  is 
twice  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Once  the  reference 
is  to  the  mode  of  threshing  it  (Is  SS25-27)  by  a 
rod  instead  of  the  mdrag.  This  is  still  practised 
with  this  and  other  seeds  of  plants  cultivated  in 
small  quantities.  It  is  also  mentioned  as  subject 
to  tithe  (Mt  23s8);  G.  E.  POST. 

GUN  (pa),  1  Ch  188.— See  BEBOTHAI. 

CUNNING* — The  Anglo-Saxon  cwnnan  meant 
both  'to  know'  and  fto  be  able,1  whence  both 
can,  which  Bacon  uses  as  a  finite  verb,  Essays 
(Gold  Treas.  ed.  p.  40),  'In  Evill,  the  best  condition 
is,  not  to  will ;  The  Second,  not  to  Can ' ;  and  also 
cunning,  which  is  really  the  pres.  ptcp.  of  the 
A.-S.  Qunnan  as  it  appears  in  its  Middle-Eng.  form 
cunnen,  to  know.  'Cunning/  then,  up  to  and 
after  1611,  is  generally  knowledge,  skill.  Cf, 
Purvey's  Preface  to  the  Wycliffite  Version  of 
1388,  *  the  Holy  Spyrit  author  of  all  wisdom  and 
eunnynge  and  truth*;  Bp*  Barlowe's  translation 
of. Ja-S"(D«b0*  [1531],  ed.  of  1897,  p.  34),  'Who 
that  among  you  is  wyse  endued  with  connynge ' ; 
and  Shaks.  Othello,  m.  iii.  50,  'That  errs  in 


CUP 


CUEIOUS 


ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning.'  In  AY  the  subst. 
'cunning1  occurs  only  Pa  137B3  *If  I  forget  thee, 
0 


r^ertt.  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ning.' **  Tic  adj.  is  common,  applied  to  men  who 
are  skilful  in  some  work,  or  to  the  work  they  do 
skilfully.  Thus  Ex  S585  'the  c.  workman  .  .  . 
and  .  e  .  those  that  devise  c.  work.'  Once  to 
women,  Jer  917,  in  ref.  to  their  skill  as  hired 
mourners  (on  which  see  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  ill  403).  But^  in  Eph  414  *  c.  craftiness,'  2  P 
I18  *  cunningly  devised  fables,'  the  •.Mc.i.f»Iii^  is1* 
probably  'wily,'  'deceitful.'  Amer.  .r."  prof-  *s 
'  skilful  '  where  cunning  has  that  meaning  (except 
Is  3s  'expert').  J.  HASTINGS. 

CUP.—  1,  In  OT  the  rendering  of  various  words, 
the  precise  distinction  between  which,  either  as  to 
form  or  use,  is  unknown  to  us.  The  usual  word  is 
DD  &d$  (ir&r'fipiQv,  calix),  the  ordinary  drinking- 
vessel  of  rich  (Gn  4011-  ls-  ai)  and  poor  (2  S  12s)  alike, 
the  material  of  which  varied,  no  doubt,  with  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  owner.  Numerous  illus- 
trations are  found  on  the  reliefs  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces,  such,  e.g.,  as  the  cup  in  the  hands  of 
Assurbanipal  and  his  queen,  in  a  scene  often  re- 
produced. With  these  compare  the  specimens  of 
pottery  actually  found  on  Jewish  soil,  in  Bliss, 
Mound  of  Many  Cities,  Nos.  174,  181»  etc.,  and  the 
illustration  cited  below. 

Joseph's  divining  cup  (ST3|  Gn  442ff-)  was  of  silver, 
and,  we  may  infer,  of  ««.!•<>•  JiSrv(ii\  i.ui'i*1  "•  since 
the  same  word  is  used  ior  iii<»  hou  I  ^  \*  .  <>'•  cups 
(RV),  i.e.  the  flower-shaped  ornamentation,  on  the 
candlestick  of  the  tabernacle  (which  see  for  details, 
also  BOWL).  That  the  2*33  was  larger  than  the  k6$ 
is  clear  from  Jer  355.  The  ntyi?  $2s&v6th,  of  1  Ch 
2817  (Phoen.  oop,  see  Bloch'sPtew.  Glossar,  sub  wee), 
were  more  probably  flagons,  as  BY  in  Ex  25s*  3716 
(but  Nu  47  KY  cups).  The  'aggan  (jj*  Is  22s4)  was 
rather  a  basin,  as  Ex  246,  than  a  cup  (EV). 

In  NT  iror/ipioy  is  the  '  •  -  -1"  •  tame  of  the 

ordinary  drinking-cup  .  •  "»:  etc.,  wine 

2338etc.).  The  'cup  of  "  -*  '  ""  r-»  I"6)  is  so 
named  from  the  np"pD  0*1'  :  y  •  •.  •  •  of  the 
Jewish  Passover  (which  see,  also  LORD'S  SUPPER). 
The  cup  represented  on  the  obverse  of  the  so-called 
Maccabsean  shekels  may  be  a  cup  such  as  was  used 
on  this  occasion. 

2.  The  word  cup  has  received  an  extended 
fijfisni  •  i  v  c  »  pi-1.  >ii  :  ion  in  both  OT  and  NT.  (a)  As 
m  various  other  literatures,  *  cup  '  stands,  esp.  in 
Psalms,  for  the  happy  fortune  or  experience  of 
one's  earthly  lot,  mankind  being  thought  of  as 
receiving  this  lot  from  the  hand  of  God,  as  the 
guest  the  wine-cup  from  the  hand  of  his  host,  Ps 
165  23B  73W  etc.  But  also  conversely  for  the  bitter 
lot  of  the  wicked,  Ps  II6  (cf.  c,  below),  and  in  par- 
ticular for  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mt  2CP-  *, 
Mk  1088-  »  1486,  Lk  22*2,  Jn  18U.  (b)  Another  figure 
is  the  *cup  of  salvation'  (lit.  'of  deliverances'), 
Ps  116M.  The  reference  is  to  the  wine  of  the 
thank-offerings  (Dnpfy),  Part  of  the  ritual  of  which 
was  the  festal  meal  before  J"  (cf.  yv.14a*  »*).  A 
striking  parallel  is  found  in  the  inscription  of  -pew 

*  The  Heb.  te  simply  'let  my  right  hand  forget  '  (TD;  nsiffl), 
which  may  be  dealt  with  in  three  ways.  1.  As  a  passive  :  so 
LXX,  »w*Xu<r0f/«i  «i  2*f/«£  f*»v  ;  Vulg.,  oblivioni  detur  dextera  mea  ; 
Luth.,  so  werde  meiner  Rechten  vergessen  ;  Ostervald,  que  ma 
droite  s'oublie  elle-meme  ;  Coverdale,  *  let  my  right  hande  be 
forgotten.'  But  the  Heb.  as  it  stands  cannot  be  tr<*  passively. 
2.  As  a  corrupt  text  The  simplest  emendation  is  proposed  by 
Delitzsch,  rntffl,  which  gives  the  pass,  at  once,  and  with  which 
may  be  compared  Jer  23-W.  Other  suggested  emendations  will 
be  {bund  in  Cheyne,  Book  of  Psalms,  crit.  n.  in  loc.  But  Well- 
hausen  (in  Haupt)  leaves  the  Heb.  untouched  and  unnoticed. 
8.  As  an  ellipsis.  So  Del.  as  an  alternative,  '  let  my  right  hand 
•how  itself  forgetful  '(cf  Wyclif's  tr.  'my  rigt  hond  be  gouun 
[given]  to  targeting';  Cheyne,  Met  my  right  hand  deny  its 
service'  (but  in  parchment  ed.  1884,  «let  the  strength  of  my 
right  hand  dry  up')  ;  Geneva,  '  forget  to  play*  ;  Bishops'  Bible, 
A  V,  and  KV  'forget  her  cunning.1 


of  Gebal 


who  is  figured  on  his  stele  in 
" 


the  act  of  •jrossert/.zg1  such  a  cup  of 
to  the  loca*  tleiiv  face  his  inscription  ***  •—*.'*;  *.  *,. 
(c)  By  a  still  bolder  figure  the  punitive  wrath  of 
the  offended  Deity  is  spoken  of  as  a  cup  which  the 
guilty,  Israelites  and  heathen  alike,  must  drain  to 
the  dregs.  So  Jer  251Bff-  (the  "  •  <  .  ':  ~  piry), 
Ezk  &**,  Is  5117ffi  ('the  cup  ,  •  .  :  /  •;.  BY 
Zee  122  (KV  'e.  \\  '  ,  /"',  Pa 
1619  186a  for  all  wnicn  see  the  com- 
mentaries. (d)  Lastly,  we  have  *  the  cup  of  consola- 
tion (ir<yH)pioj>  ely  ?ra£ckXTj<rtj')>  offered  to  the  mourners 
after  the  funeral-rites  were  performed,  Jer  167  (cf. 
Pr  3I6  and  see  Commentaries  in  loc.  and  Schwally, 
Das  Leben  nach  d.  Tode,  §  8). 

A.  K.  S.  KENNEDY. 

GUPBEJLRER  (ng*f£).  —  An  officer  of  considerable 
importance  at  Oriental  courts,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  serve  the  wine  at  the  table  of  the  king.  The 
first  mention  of  this  officer  is  in  the  story  of 
Joseph  (Gn  401"15),  where  the  term  rendered  '  butler  * 
(wh.  see)  in  EV  is  the  Heb.  word  above,  ren- 
dered in  other  passages  cupbearer  (Arabic  e$- 
sdki).  The  holder  of  this  office  was  brought 
into  confidential  relations  with  the  king,  and  must 
have  been  thoroughly  trustworthy,  as  part  of  Ms 
duty  was  to  guard  against  poison  in  the  King's  cup. 
In  some  cases  he  was  •  <':;:;!,••]  !o  taste  the  wine 
before  presenting  it.  Tii<»"  ;>o-'.i  '<'>•!  of  Nehemiah  as 
cupbearer  to  Artaxerxes  LoVviTPiiirau  «-  evimn'V 
high.  Herodotus  (iii.  3-&,i  >v,i'c-»  of  ilu)  ollico  t\.* 
the  court  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  as  ean 
honour  of  no  small  account,3  and  the  narrative  of 
Neh.  shows  the  high  esteem  of  the  king  for  him, 
who  is  so  solicitous  for  his  welfare  that  he  asks  the 
cause  of  his  sadness  (22).  The  cupbearers  among 
the  officers  of  king  Solomon's  household  (1  K  105) 
impressed  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and  they  are  men- 
tioned among  other  indications  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  court,  which  was  modelled  upon  courts  ot 
other  Oriental  kings.  The  Babshakeh,  who  was 
sent  to  Hezekiah  (2  K  1817),  was  formerly  supposed 
to  have  been  cupbearer  to  Sennacherib,  but  the 
word  («*WTI)  means  chief  of  the  princes  (see  Del. 
on  Is  362,  and  Sayce,  HCM  p.  441).  Among  the 
Assyrians,  the  cupbearers,  like  other  attendants  of 
the  king,  were  commonly  eunuchs,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  monuments  ;  and  such  was  the  case  gener- 
ally at  Oriental  courts.  The  Persians,  however,  did 
not  so  uniformly  employ  eunuchs,  and  probably 
never  -so  <]c<r  rudcd  their  own  people  or  the  Jews 
who  -en  c<3  t  hem.  C-,  •  !  ,•  *"\.  ,  ^  ehemiah  was  not  a 
eunuch.  Herod  th«  (••••'!:}<,»  cupbearer  who 
was  a  eunuch  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  viii  1). 

H.  PORTER. 

CUPBOJLRB  (Kv\ttaov,  I  Mac  15^).—  A  sideboard 
psed  for  the  display  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  This 
is  the  earliest  meaning  of  cupboard,  a  board  or  table 
for  displaying  cups  and  other  vessels;  cf.  Greene 
(1592),  'Her  mistress  ...  set  all  her  plate  on 
the  cubboorde  for  shewe.*  J.  HASTINGS. 

CURIOUS.  —  Of  the  many  meanings  which  once 
belonged  to  this  wprd  only  two  now  remain,  in- 
quisitwe  and^  peculiar.  Of  these  the  first  is  found 
in  Apocr.,  2  Es  4s3  (interroqare)  918  (curiosus  esse), 
Sir  S23  (fdi  wepiepydfrv,  KV  'Be  not  over  busy'), 
2  Mac  2^°  (iro\virpa.yfj.ovetv}.  In  OT  curious  occurs  aa 
a  description  of  'the  girdle  of  the  ephodj  in  Ex 
28*-*r.»  29s  Sf-20*21,  Lv  87,  for  which  EV  sub- 
stitutes 'cunningly  woven,*  Amer.  RV  'skilfully 
woven.9  'Curious  girdle3  (AV)  or  'cunningly 
woven  band*  (BY)  represents  one  word  in  Helx, 
2^T  Mshebh,  which  comes  _  from  utfp  ftdshabh,  to 
think,  devise,  invent  ingenious  or  artistic  things  5 
whence  also  aprr  htisMbh,  tr*  'cunning  workman*  ; 
and  rwje  maMsMbhah,  device,  invention,  tr4 
'curious  works,'  Ex  35sa  (RV  *  cunning  works'). 
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'Crafty,'  'cunning,'  and  'curious*  were  all  used 
formerly  in  the  sense  of  clever,  ingenious;  of. 
Barbour  (1375),  Bruce,  x.  359— 

'  A  crafty  man  and  a  curiouss  * ; 

and  as  a  good  parallel  to  the  passages  in  Ex, 
Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  v.  361— 

*  He,  sir,  was  lapp'd 

In  &  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother.' 

The  same  thought  is  found  in  Ps  13915  *I  was 
made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth.'  The  Heb.  here  (viDg-i) 
means  *  variegated ' ;  '  the  body  or  the  foetus  is 
described  as  woven  together  of  so  many  different- 
coloured  threads,  like  a  cunning  and  beautiful 
network  or  tapestry '— Perowne. 

The  only  other  occurrence  of  'curious'  is  in 
Ac  191&  *  c.  arts,'  meaning  *  magical  arts/  as  RVm 
(Gr.  rd  repfe/rya,  lit.  'superfluous  things,'  'things 
better  left  alone1  (Page);  cf.  Sir  3s3  above,  and 
see  BUSYBODY).  *  Curious'  here  is  due  to  Wvclif, 
'curioiLse  thingis,*  a  literal  tr.  of  Vulg.  curiosa,} 
Tindale,  fc.  crafts';  Geneva,  *c.  artes'(  Yulg.marg. 
cunosas  artes).  From  this  place  it  has  passed  into 
English  literature,  as  Bacon,  Essays,  35,  *the  Q, 
Mother,  who  was  given  to  Curious  Arts,  caused 
the  King  her  Husbands  Nativitie,  to  be  Calcu- 
lated, under  a  false  Name.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

CURSE.— Under  this  title  an  account  is  given  of 
the  ideas  connects!  ;  'I  IM  '1\-  with  the  Heb.  words 
onnn  and  nnn  /•;.::/i;v  =:i  f  with  the  Gr.  word 
fodeefw  (anathema),  so  far  ,a*  if  i*  r<  pn^on  t,iti\c  of 
the  latter.  The  Heb.  v  o: iN  r  r  <M  ni iou-ly  rc-ndci  cd 


**" ;  •  ana  i  win  consecrate  tneir  spoil  in 
Mic418.  BY  has  in  all  these  places  *  devote'  or 
'devoted  thing' ;  where  the  object  is  personal,  it 
has  usually  f  utterly  destroy*  (see  Diiver  on  Dt  234 
72  or  Sam.f  p.  1001 }.  A  thing  which  is  Q-in  is  irre- 
vocably withdrawn  from  common  use.  This  may  be 
done  in  two  ways,  or  at  least  may  have  two  kinds 
of  result.  In  the  one  case,  the  devoted  thing  be- 
comes God's;  it  falls  irrcdetiin.'.lily  to  Rim,  or  to 
His  sanctuary  or  His  pric*-/  s.  !  :i  i'l,is  sense,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  to  *  devote  *  a  thing  is  to  make 
a  peculiar  kind  of  vow  concerning  it.  The  most 
instructive  passage,  in  illumination  of  this  sense,  is 
Lv  2728f-  *  No  devoted  thing,  that  a  man  shall  devote 
unto  the  Lord  of  all  that  he  hath,  whether  of  man 
or  beast,  or  of  the  field  of  his  possession,  shall  be 
sold  or  redeemed :  every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy 
unto  the  Lord,  None  devoted,  which  shall  be 
devoted  from  among  men,  shall  be  ransomed ;  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.'  In  the  second  and 
third  of_  the  passages  quoted  above  (Nu  1814,  Ezk 
44s9),  it  is  said  expiessly  that  every  devoted  thing 
in  Israel  is  the  priest's :  this  might  include  the 
spoil  of  conquered  nations,  carried  into  the  temple 
trra^iiTT,  ,•<  -XM  ]>«•>«  in  Mlc  i18,  o-  property  of  any 
other  ri<  -IT  ip,  ion  M  hi.  h  H  innri  irrevocably  alienated. 
But  the  last  words  in  Lv  27s9  (he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death)  point  to  the  second,  and  much  the 
commoner,  use  of  the  words  onrrn  and  onn.  To 
*  devote'  a  thing  means  to  put  it  under  the  ban,  to 
make  and  to  execute  a  vow  of  extermination,  so 
far  as  that  tninsr  i#  concerned.  It  is  this  meaning 

that  hii>  occ.'i-ioned.  the  Eng.  rendering  for  o^rr 

the  accursed  thing.  Whatever  is  devoted  to  utter 
destruction  is  regarded  as  under  a  curse.  Things 
which  are  so  devoted  are  in  a  sense  inviolable ;  m 
the  old,  morally  neutral  sense  of  holiness,  it  may 
be  eaid  that  a  peculiar  degree  of  holiness  attaches 
to  them.  The  thing  called  cyi  is  at  the  same  time 
nvrV  QTpnp  Bhp  (compare  the  seemingly  opp.  mean- 
ings of  facer  in  Latin,  and  the  idea  of  taboo).  It 


was  common  in  ancient  warfare  to  *  devote,'  or  put 
under  "  ,  •  "  .  '  or  every  thing 

which  belonged  to  bun".  Ail  wars  were  holy  wars ; 
warriors  were  consecrated  (Is  132) ;  and  the  ban, 
which  seemed  natural  in  the  circumstances,  might 
be  of  greater  or  less  extent.  In  Dt  2<*4,  which 
speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Sihon's  kingdom,  we  are 
told  that  Israel  *  utterly  destroyed  (devoted)  every 
inhabited  city,  with  the  women  and  the  little  ones,* 
and  the  same  terrible  account  is  given  in  Dt  38  of 
Og  ana  Bashan.  In  Dt  72  this  is  even  laid  down 
as  the  law  for  the  conduct  of  the  sacred  war  against 
the  Canaanites.  But  it  is  only  human  beings  that 
are  here  put  under  the  ban :  *  The  cattle  we  took 
for  a  prejy  unto  ourselves  with  the  spoil  of  the 
cities  which  we  had  taken.'  In  some  cases  the 
ban  was  more  stringent.  In  Dt  725  it  is  specially 
extended  to  the  precious  metal  on  the  images  of 
the  Canaanites :  this  is  an  abomination  to  J" ;  and 
'thou  shalt  not  bring  an  abomination  into  thy 
house,  and  become  a  devoted  thing  (oin)  like  it ... 
for  it  is  a  devoted  thing.'  It  was  a  ban,  or  curse, 
of  this  stringent  type  which  Achan  violated  at  the 
conquest  of  Jericho,  and  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  long 
afterwards,  when  he  rebuilt  the  town.  He  who 
upproniialc*  what  is  nnn,  as  Achan  did,  becomes 
himself  1. 1  )i  7s5,  Jos  618)  onrr :  the  ban,  or  sentence  of 
extermination,  is  extended  to  him,  and  he  is  ruth- 
lessly destroyed,  with  all  the  persons  and  property 
that  attach  to  him.  It  was  a  similar  ban  which 
Saul  violated,  or  allowed  the  people  to  violate,  in 
the  war  with  Amalek ;  and  his  action  is  represented 
as  equally  serious,  though  not  followed  on  the 
instant  by  such  tragical  results.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  was  not  practicable  for  the  Israelites  to '  devote' 
the  Canaanites  wholesale  (1  JL  921) ;  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  ruthless  warfare,  under  the  auspices  of 
r,  .-otf.  *'•«•  -•.•)]•»  :l*!  r'\  <>f  !'i  '•  -  The  same  thing 
MJ  r.ii!!  .,  (•  :'  \  w\  •  !,'!•  .'i  -J  K  I1.)11, andof  Mesha 
on  the  Moabite  stone.  It  is  more  interesting  to 
note  that  God  Himself  is  sometimes  the  subject 
who  proclaims  this  war,  or  juoMtM'ic  •> ihii  -oi«  u  :ieo 
of  destruction.  Thus  in  U  ol-  •  "I  iic  -.oul  hnih 
i:,  :"•  ii.'. 'io  i  against  all  the  nations  .  .  .  He  hath 
aevosed  them  (opnnn),  He  hath  given  them  up  to 
the  slaughter.'  So  in  v.5  Edoni  is  'DTJIJ-DSZ  the 
people  whom  I  have  devoted.  And  in  Mai  46  God 
threatens  to  come  and  lay  the  earth  under  a  ban. 

It  is  usual  to  point  to  Ezr  10s  as  an  instance 
marking  the  transition  between  the  ancient  and 
awful  use  of  0*30,  and  that  post-biblical  use  in 
which  it  is  equivalent  to  Excommunication*  We 
are  told  here  that  all  the  substance  of  a  man 
who  did  not  answer  a  certain  summons  should  be 
forfeited  (nin;),  and  he  himself  separated  (Vnj*)  from 
the  conprro^H  f  ion.  Probably  this  is  the  first  trace  of 
Jo'-u^h  ccc-M  -.ij,sical  usages,  of  which  hints  are  to 
be  found  in  NT  in  such  passages  as  Mt  1817,  Jn  9M 
1242  16s,  Lk  G23.  Though  such  usages,  no  doubt, 
would  influence  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  'delivering'  of  offenders  'to  Satan,' 
of  which  we  read  in  1  Co  55,  1  Ti  I20.  The  sug- 
;estion  in  both  these  cases,  and  especially  in  the 
rst,  which  has  been  interpreted  of  a  sentence  of 
death,  is  rather  of  Q  >i\  oiii  \  i  u-cnilMnj;  i  hat  of  the 
ancient  *  ban ' ;  but  with  the  significant  difference, 
that  in  bo'1!  "10  pv|tM»  of  this  solemn  exclusion 
from  1' i'  (  In1-!  »i  i'o;;iniunity  is  remedial.  Both 
the  incestuous  person  at  Corinth,  and  Hymenseus 
and  Alexander  in  Asia,  are  to  profit  eventually  by 
their  discipline. 

The  time  sueco.^ion  to  =--  i-  i«»pro-*e-i1  oil  in  NT  by 
those;  aN.{ipo»*in  « liioli  AW^IM  (Anathema- 1-  found. 
Thisi-  I'll*  'i-nal  I.XXirMvii^iri^-oj  Tie  v,  ord.  T!nn 
hi  Dt  726  referred  to  above, the  Gi.  ia  cL-a0e«.a  &TV  -Ijirtp 
KCL\  TOVTO  :  thou  shall  be  '  accursed '  1  ike  t he  aocursod 
thing  which  thou  takest.  Cf.  Jos  6m,  Zee  H11, 
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Even  the  place-name  Hormah  (Nu  218)  is  rendered 
dvdOefjia  ;  a  variant  is  $-dMQpewn$.  In  NT  the  word 
is  used  only  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  (Eev  22s 
quotes  Zee  14",  but  with  the  form  Kar40e/*a).  In 
Ac  2312' 14>  al  we  read  of  men  who  '  dvaB^jman  avedeiw,- 
rt<ja/x.ev  eavrotfs' —  bound  themselves  with  impre- 
cations on  their  own  heads — neither  to  eat  nor  to 
drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.  The  same  verb  is 
used  in  Mk  1471  with  dpvfoai  to  describe  Peter's 
profane  denial  of  Christ :  he  wished  he  might  he 
cursed  or  damned  ii  he  knew  the  man.  But  the 
serious  passages  are  in  St.  Paul.  In  1  Co  12-*  we 
have,  No  man  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  God  says, 
Jesus  is  d^d^eyua.  This  may  mean  that  no  man 
speaking  in  the  spirit  of  God  can  do  what  Paul 
once  tried  to  get  Christians  to  dp  —  blaspheme 
Christ,  i.  e.  speak  profanely  of  Him,  v  *  j  * :  •.  >  ;  *  •  "  r  •  4  - 
more  precisely  how  (Ac  2611),  0"  :.  :: .  '•  ••  *  M 
that  no  one  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  God  can 
speak  of  Christ  as  an  object  of  hatred  to  God,  as 
Jews  with  the  cross  in  their  minds  might  do.  For 
illustrations  of  the  passage,  see  Edwards,  ad  loc. 
(Com.  on  1  Cor.),  and  Harnack's  note  on  Didache, 
xvi.  5  (bw  atfrou  rov  Karadtjmros).  In  Eo  98  St.  Paul 
says  he  could  wish  himself  to  be  dvddeiw.  from 
Christ  for  his  brethren's  sake.  This  is  exactly  the 
DTJ  of  OT :  he  could  wish  to  perish  that  they  might 
be  saved — 'a  spark  from  the  fire  of  Christ's  sub- 
stitutionary  love.*  It  is  only  the  other  side  of 
MM*  ••«'  "<-:i  which  is  seen  in  the  other  passages 
v1.  •  ••  ,  ••>  word  is  used:  1  Co  1623,  Gal  I8*-.  'If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  &vd0€fML ' :  the  apostle  assents  to  God's  will  that 
no  part  in  bliss,  but  only  utter  perdition,  can  be 
his  who  does  not  love  the  Saviour.  So  again, 
when  he  says,  and  says  deliberately  and  repeatedly, 
of  the  man  or  the  angel  who  preaches  another 
gospel  than  he  has  preached,  *  let  him  be  avdde/ia,' 
he  expresses  in  the  strongest  possible  style  his 
assurance  that  the  gospel  he  preaches  is  the  one 
way  of  salvation,  that  to  [-'"Jh  is  jiiso11.-  •  Is  to  make 
the  grace  of  God  vain,  '<>  -,!i!  :  \  ,!u,  death ^ of 
Christ  and  to  delude  men,  and  that  for  such  sins 
there  can  be  nothing  but  a  final  irremediable 
judgment,  to  which  he  assents.  The  vehemence 
is  like  that  with  which  C-1'-'  t\\  .  'lir*  Vfcter  than 
a  man  should  make  one  of  il  *  !.  V  «>'!•  -  stumble 
would  it  be  for  that  man  to  have  a  millstone 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  be  cast  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  In  both  cases  the  passion  of  indignation  is 
Ilio  pillion  of  sympathy  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
\\uii  1 1 ic  weak,  to  whom  an  irreparable  injury  is 
being  done. 

The  word  'curse'  is  also  used  in  the  English 
Bible  as  the  tr.  of  n^j?  and  icardpa.  The  interest 
of  this  centres  in  the  passage  Gal  310"18,  and  in  the 
ref.  there  to  Dt  2128.  The  non-observance  of  the 
law,  St.  Paul  teaches,  puts  men  (some  limit  it  to 
the  Jews)  under  a  curse;  from  this  curse  Christ 
redeems  them  by  becoming  Himself  a  curse  (icaTdpa,) 
on  their  behalf.  The  proof  that  Christ  did  become 
a  curse  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  reference  to  the 
Crucifixion:  it  is  written,  'cursed  is  every  one 
that  hangeth  on  a  tree*  (Dt  2123).  The  Heb.  is 
D'riSx  n^p,  the  LXX  KeKanjpafj^vos  fab  Beov;  and  ib 
has-been  often  remarked  that  St.  Paul  does  not 
introduce  *  by  God '  into  his  quotation.  Some  seem 
to  think  that  he  shrank  from  doing  it,  as  if  it 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  saying  dvdfo/wi 
'lyffofa.  But  he  does  not  shrink  from  saying  that 
God  made  Christ  to  be  sin  for  us  (2  Co  Sf1),  which, 
in  its  identification  of  Christ  with,  or  its  substi- 
tution of  Christ  for,  the  sinner,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  His  becoming  a  curse  in  Gal  313.  The 
important  thing  is  not  that  St.  Paul  omits  the  M 
0eoC,  but  that,  as  Cremer  remarks,  he  avoids  the 
personal  Mjca-nj/xx/^vos  of  the  LXX,  and  employs 
the  abstract  icardpa.  In  His  death  on  the  cross  He 


was  identified  under  God's  dispensation  with  the 
doom  of  sin :  He  became  curse  for  us  j  and  it  is  on 
this  our  redemption  depends.  See  CROSS. 

LITERATURE. — Besides  the  comnu  on  the  various  passages 
quoted*  see  Merx  in  Schenkel,  Bidet-Lex.  8.v.  *  Bann ' ;  Ewald, 
Ant.  oflsr.  pp.  76-79  (Eng.  tr.) ;  Smend,  A.T.  Meligionsgeschicfite, 
§  334;  W.  B.  Smith,  RS,  p.  434  f. ;  Weber,  Die  Lehren  des 
Talmud,  137-139;  Schurer,  HJP  IL  ii.  60  ff.,  157. 

J.  DENNEY. 

CURTAIN.—!.  The  ordinary  tent  of  the  Semitic 
nomad,  in  modern  times,  is  made  by  sewing  to- 
gether a  number  of  narrow  lengths  of  a  water- 
resisting  material,  as  a  rule  cloth  woven  from  yarn 
of  goats'  and  camels'  hair  mixed  with  sheeps' 
wool.  And  so  it  must  have  been  in  ancient  times.* 
Hence  we  read  of  a  Heb.  country  maid  being 
'black  as  the  tents  of  Kedar'  (Ca  P).  The  name 
of  these  lengths  of  tent-cloth  was  in  the  Heb.  ntyn; 
( AV  and  E V  '  curtains ').  The  weaving  of  them,  aa 
well  as  the  previous  spinning  of  the  yarn,  was  and 
is  one  of  tiie  chief  occupations  of  the  women  of 
the  tribe  (Ex  3S25-26;  Palmer,  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,  i.  pp.  81,  125 ;  Doughty,  see  footnote). 
With  a  more  advanced  civilization  men  also  took 
to  weaving  as  a  trade  (1  Ch  421) ;  indeed  this 
particular  branch,  the  weaving  of  goats'  hair  cloth, 
is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  staple 
industries  of  Tarsus,  which  has  led  many  scholars 
to  interpret  <r/c^vo7rot<5s  (Ac  18s)  as  'a  weaver  of  tent- 
cloth  '  (see  art.  '  Paulus '  in  PIZE*  xi.  359).f  In  OT 
we  find  that  ten  of  these  y$rt*6th  or  curtains,  of 
special  width  and  workmanship,  were  to  be 
'  coupled  together,'  in  two  sets  of  five,  to  form  the 
innermost  covering  of  the  tabernacle  proper  (the 
Mishkari),  as  given  in  detail  Ex  26lff>.  Above  this 
was  a  more  ordinary  covering,  composed  of  eleven 
curtains  of  the  usual  goats'  hair,  and  constituting 
the  'pnx  or  tent  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  267ff-),  For 
further  particulars  about  these  curtains  see  TABER- 
NACLE. YM6th  is  also  used  in  OT  of  the  curtains 
or  tent-cloth  of  ordinary  nomad  tents  ( Jer  49s9)  and 
of  the  gala-tents  of  king  Solomon  (Cal5),  and  often 
stands  in  poetic  jwn.'ilYT  -m  with  ^nk  Hent,'  Is  543, 
Jer  420 1<P,  Hab  ;*7.  'i  li->  -ing.  nyn\  is  even  used  of 
the  tent  erected  by  David  for  the  ark  on  Mt. 
Zion,  2  S  7a  (LXX  <b  /t&y  TJJS  <r/o^s,  but  1  Ch  171 
rftjrv  plur.). 

2.  In  AV  the  portiere  (190)  which  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  Holy  Place  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
is  elsewhere  in  AV  tr*1  *  hanging/  is  once  rendered 
curtain  (Nu  326).     The  same  Heb.  word  is  also 
applied  to  the  similar  curtain  at  the  entrance  of  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle.    The  uniform  t^in.  RV 
is  *  screen,*  even  when  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
'veil  of  the  screen9  which  separated  the  Holy 
Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  cf.  Ex  26s6  35U  etc. 
See  further  TABEENACLE. 

3.  Is  4022  the  word  tr4  curtain  (p*i)  seems  from  its 

to  denote  some  fine  material  such  as 


gauze  (so  RVm,  Dillm.,  Duhm). 

4.  In  the  Book  of  Judith  we  read  of  Holofernes 
possessing  a  verj  II:H;"  *(*<0f'  KtavuireLov  (EV 
*  canopy,'  Jth  lO21"!,'*1  -In  j  •<>,"  jpurple  and  gold 
and  emerald  and  precious  stones  inwoven.'  This, 
as  the  name  and  the  context  of  1021  imply,  must 
have  been  a  mosquito-curtain.  See  CANOPY. 

A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

GUSH  (va). — 1.  In  the  hieroglyphs  Kash,  Kaish, 
Kish,  Keshi,  Kesh,  or  Kesha,  a  nation  to  which 
frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  Bible.  Its 

*  '  The  tent-stuff  is  seamed  of  narrow  lengths  of  the  house- 
wives' rude  worsted  weaving ;  the  yarn  is  their  own  spinning, 
of  the  mingled  wool  of  the  sheep  and  camels'  and  goats'  hail 
together.  Thus  it  is  that  the  cloth  is  blackish/  Doughty, 
Arabia  Detcrta,,  i.  p  225. 

f  Fxr.vofeacs,  loc.  cit ,  is  more  probably  a  synonym  of  aj^rMp^s, 
one  who  prepared  and  put  together  the  lengths  tupplied  hy  th6 
weavers.  See  Bamsay  and  Nestle  in  Expos.  Timei,  vui.  (1887) 
109, 153,  286. 
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founder  is  given  in  the  ethnological  tables  of  Gn 
(108)  as  son  of  Ham,  and  brother  of  Mizraim 
(Egypt),  Put,  and  Canaan.  Though  the  form  Kush  is 
not  found  in  the  IrVo/v  i,V.  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  identity  of  the  n,i  ..o'i*  "  •  "*  referred  to  in 
the  Bible,  and  located  by  .  • .  ,  ^  of  Egypt,  with 
the  Kesh,  whose  home  was  in  Ethiopia,  hut  who 
were  known  to  the  Hebrews  through  the  prominent 
p  !  T  ,  ""  *n  Egvp.  affairs.  This  country, 

1 <*  «  rritories  S.  of  Egypt  originally 

t.  '  •„•'"•    tribes  called  Nans,  u  *  (Brugsch, 

Gvoyrajj/Mv  at>r  tf'achbarlander  JEgyptens,  p.  4), 
and  extending  S.  from  the  first  cataract,  though 
repeatedly  invaded  by  Egyp.  kings  of  the  early 
dynasties,  was  formally  enrolled  in  Egypt  by 
Tahutmes  I.  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  put  under  a 
governor  called  the  prince  of  Kesh  (Egyp.  seten-si 
en  KesJif  Mng's-son  of  Gush),  who  from  the  18th 
t*  j  IT« ^tyr*»p!jl»rly  P^-'-.a^ I?:  r/"'  > ""./;  . ,  <  <  •>•"->'!  *  , "• 
*  dc  o""i;ic  kir'^'OL  J^y^it.  ><r  i;,»  v  •}  •  ,'::'  ' 
B.C.,  during  the  wars*  Between  the  high  priests  of 
Amon  (descendants  of  Hrihor)  and  the  Tanites,  the 
Upper  Nile  was  lost  to  E'gypt,  and  it  is  probable  that 
descendants  of^  Hrihor,  <  v  ,  *  , '  lo  "NHpata,  on  Mt. 
Baikal  (according  to  soin"  ;i .; ,  !•<)!  \\ '( *,  the  Heb.  *p, 
which  is  more  probably  to  be  identified  with  Mem- 
phis "•  '  ^  \  *ly.  r  ,  V  .*  <••*."-•...  HI,* 
title  .  lonar  ;  t  •'..  •.  •»  r.  •"•,<•.< 

the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sheshon^  IL,  they  occupied 
Thebes ;  and  about  775,  under  the  king  Pi'anchi, 
they  had  spread  as  far  S.  as  Hermopolis,  while  all 
important  towns  had  Eth.  garrisons.  An  attempt 
made  by  Tefnaht  of  Sais  (whose  name  survives  in  Gr. 
authors  under  the  form  Tv^axOos)  to  unite  the  petty 
princes  under  whose  rule  Lower  Egypt  had  now 
fallen,  in  resisting  them,  was  defeated  at  Memphis, 
(the  great  stele  of  Pi'anchi,  edited  by  Mariette, 
Monuments fivers,  and  tr.  by1"!  ,  «  "  .'7  ,•  -.  .T-;  ; 
682-707,  in  which  this  event "  •  •  i  •  •  , .  i • •  •  i  •  i  * 
the  most  important  of  'In  V.»-o,  Vs.liV-s  oi,1  p»  n!*\ 
although  for  reasons  noo  known  £1  aixciu  ainerwaras 
made  terms  with  Tefnaht,  whose  son  Bokenranf,  or 
Bocchoris,  is  represented  by  Manetho  as  the  founder 
of  the  24th  dynasty.  During  the  reign  of  this 
king  (about  B,c,  728),  a  successor  of  Pi'anchi  (prob- 
ably after  some  intermediate  reigns),  Shaoaka, 
son  of  Kashtu,  called  in  the  Bible  KID  So'  (2  K 174, 
which  should  rather  be  read  Sava,  representing  the 
name  without  the  definite  article),  himself  on  the 
mother's  side  a  descendant  of  Osorkon  IIL  of  the 
23rd  dynasty,  invaded  Lower  Egypt,  defeated  Boc- 
choris, and  put  him  to  death ;  and,  unlike  his 
predecessor  Pi'anchi,  succeed*^  i»s  ol  ',•  *";"  ,'  per- 
manent hold  on  the  country,  w  !•:•  nio  '.<,<!•>•!  "it  two 
successors  are  regarded  as^  constituting  a  25th,  or 
Eth.  <lyna«*tv.  TPC  conspiracy  T>ct\\  con  this  king 
and  TIo«eiioi"  ^r.  a<!ain*-i  the  A^yr.  led  r«i  the  defeat 
of  {lie  former  at  Kjipliia  in  7:M,  iincl  to  :  lie  captivity 
of  UK?  un  ulbe-;  aiid  il»e  iJcniiiicniion  of  Egypt 
with  Ethiopia  at  this  time  is  alluded  to  in  Is  7*8, 
where  the  *  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
river  of  EgzypV  *•&•  Ethiopia,  is  made  co-ordinate 
with  Assyria  as  a  first-rate  power ;  and  in  Is  20^-  the 
nam e?  Cusl i  and  ^fizraim  fire uso<l «  «  s\Tiouy rns.  (See 
o*pc'cial]y  Lcnormazil.  4  Mei/ioire  sur  1  epoquc  Eth.J 
Mev.  Arch$ologiques  1870).  Under  Shabaka's  son 
Shabataka,  or  Sebichos  (perhaps  the  Sabteca  of  Gn 
107)3  it  is  probable  that  anarchy  again  broke  out  in 
the  Delta,  a  state  of  things  reflected  i:>  f  ls<-  [  loi^u-'1;- 
of  Is  19.  The  king  Shabataka,  who  "sj.c  ru  cv'1  »  in 
716,  was  folio  wed  in  704  by  Taharka  (the  n^rnn  of  the 
Bible,  2  K  199),  who  is  said  to  have  murdered  his 
predecessor  and  to  have  married  Shabaka's  widow, 
acknowledging  her  son  as  co-regent.  ^Asw2Kl99 
he  is  officially  described  as  king  of  Gush  only,  it  is 
probable  that  his  authority  was  not  at  first 
recognized  in  Egypt.  During  his  reign  occurred  the 
famous  conspiracy  which  led  to  Sennacherib's  i 


invasion  of  Pal,  terminating  most  probably  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Egyp.  forces  at  Altaku,  although,  as 
the  Assyr.  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory, 
peace  was  made  between  the  two  powers,  giving 
Taharka  time  to  consolidate  his  authority  5  untiHn 
671  a  fresh  quarrel  with  the  Assyr.  led  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  by  Esarhaddon,  who  conquered  the 
country  as  Far  S.  as  Thebes  }  and  a  fresh  attempt  of 
Taharka  to  turn  out  the  Assyr.  at  the  accession  of 
Assurbanipal  in  668  led  only  to  a  fresh  invasion  and 
renewed  disasters  in  "  "  .  "  .rka's 

son  and  successor  T  ,  •      ,  s  who 

acceded  in  664,  would  seem  to  have  made  one 
more  attempt  to  free  the  country  from  the  Assyr., 
but  without  more  success  than  his  predecessors, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Eth.  rule  came 

,"'!<•  i  :•••!•'.  Their  own  country  was  invaded  by 
B  ••  -  "  :  \.i\  525,  whence  in  the  lists  of  Darius 
the  Cushiya  figure  as  a  subject  race.  Though  the 
Persians  could  not  permanently  occupy  the  country, 
they  would  seem  to  have  destroyed  Napata,  the 
chief  town  after  this  time  bein^  Meroc  or  Barua, 
slightly  N.  of  Shendi  on  tho  \.  ppor  Nile,  which 
Herodotus  regards  as  the  chic/  oily,  although 
Napata  was  "  ii  the  sacred  city.  The 

ancients  teL    .    ,  elective  nature  of  the 

Eth.  nonai^iy.  their  statements  being,  in  part, 
confirmed  by  the  monuments  of  Napata  ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  kings  were  chosen  out  of 
certain  families  by  the  god,  i.e.  by  the  priests,  who 
also  had  the  right  to  command  the  king  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life  if  they  thought  fit  —  a  right  which 
was  finally  abolished  by  king  Erkamon,  or  Erga- 
menes,  early  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  This  custom, 
which  has  been  illustrated  from  the  practice  of 
tribes  still  existing  in  Africa,  may  be  regarded  as 
specifically  Eth.,  as  also  the  female  rule,  which  at 
most  periods  of  Eth.  history  seems  to  have  had 
theoretical  or  practical  reco«rmi,on  ;  in  Bom.  times 
they  were  governed  by  queens,  called  always  Can- 
dace  (cf.  Ac  S27),  ."••!:•  •  "..  .'  "  *  '  with  their 
sons  ;  but  even  in  .%  ••  :  •  *  •  '  •  •  •  •  ^  the  import- 
ant position  given  to  the  kings'  mothers  and  sisters 
anticipates  this  practice.  Otherwise,  Eth.  culture, 
art,  and  religion,  as  well  as  the  official  language, 
would  seem  to  have  been  directly  borrowed  from 
Egypt  ;  and  while  the  idea  that  Egyp.  culture  was 
Eth.  in  origin  must  be  distinctly  rejected,  the 
theory  of  Lepsius,  that  the  Gush  were  the  nation 
who  circulated  that  culture  through  the  ancient 
world,  would  seem  to  rest  on  no  secure  foundation. 
2»  The  fact  that  Gush  in  Gn  10s  is  represented  as 
the  father  of  Nimrod,  j>rol>al>ly  comes  from  the 
confusion  of  the  Kesh  wiili  tlie  Coss&i,  or  Kashshu, 
a  tribe  who  had  possession  of  Babylonia  between 
the  16th  and  13th  cent.  B.O.*  3.  For  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Gush  in  Gn  107,  see  SEBA,  HAVILAH, 
SABTAH,  RAAMAH,  and  SABTACA. 

D.  S.  MAKGOLIOTJTH. 

CUSH  (twa,  LXX  XoweQ.—  Mentioned  only  in  the 
title  of  Ps  7.  The  older  translators  appear  to 
have  read  T?3  (Aq.  Symm.  Theod.  Jer.).  'As  the 
name  of  a  person,  the  word  is  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing' (Delitzsch).  Gush  is  described  as  a  Benjamite, 
and  was  probably  a  follower  of  Saul  who  opposed 
David.  The  seventh  psalm  sheds  no  light  on  name, 
person,  or  character.  W.  T.  DAVISON. 


CUSH1H-MISHATHSIM  ( 
fap,  AV  Chushan-rishathaim),  king  of  Mesopo- 


*  riornmol  how  over  (Exitoniorv  'Junes  [1S07],  viii.  3TS)  would 
regard  the  tnl*  mentioned  here  a^  one  i^xistina:  in  Central 
Arabia,  to  -which  he  i'ndd  fiuthor  reference  in  2  Ch  141*,  where 
Zerah  the  C  hive  is  said  to  liavt  invaded  Juriuh  111  the  du\>>  oi 
Asa  (cf.  LXX  both  here  find  in  2(;h2J.u,  v,}n.rc  ho  (liidb  the 
Arab  tnhc  M«r«*7T«*,  Mazin,  monno'ird)  The  muno  /crah  (or 
Dirrih)  is  found  as  a  tit'o  of  wirl>  Sabscan  kmtfs.  ll  may  be 

" 


. 

doubted,  however,  if  the  JLXX  n.jd  n«rM  r<ft!!\  pre'-onc  ""cht.i 
the  original  text  or  an  ancient  tr<x.li.  on  rcbpto'irij?  it->  :*  «.'u*i:.^ 


GUSH!,  CU SHITE 
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fcamia  or  Aram-naharaim,  was  the  first  of  those 
•  into  whose  hands  God  delivered  Israel 
,,  .•  apostasy  in  the  days  of  the  Judges 
( Jg  38;10).  f  For  eight  years  they  were  in  bondage 
to  this  king,  till  they  were  delivered  by  Caleb's 
younger  brother  Othniel.  Of  Cushan-rishathaim 
nothing  more  is  known  directly,  and  his  name  has 
not  yet  been  found  on  the  monuments.  The 
country  over^  which  he  ruled,  'Aram  of  the  Two 
Rivers, *  was  "  •  •  "  '/•:',"•  m.  »  erritory  lying 
between  the  '  .  •  .,.  '.  /'.•  >oras,  the  last 

of  the  tribute  -  „•  i ',  ,':<.•  ,*.»»..  (See  Aram- 
naharaim  in  art.  AEAM,  p.  138b.)  Its  two  cities 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Haran  (Gn  2810)  and 
Pethor  (Dt  234,  Nu  225).  It  is  known  as  Nahrina  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  Nahrima  in  the  Tel 
el-Amarna  tablets,  the  native  name  of  its  people 
being  Mitanni  Sayce  (the  soundness  of  whose 
•ir-iii'.ert.  however,  is  denied  by  Moore  and 
Driver) imds a  :••••  •**{"!•  t«.  .  <'"!•••  between 
the  notice  of  ',  ;  -'!,•  ••  -  ',  i;  •;  i  .  •  and  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  in.  'The  eight 
years/  he  says,  *  during  which  the  king  of  Aram- 
naharaim  oppressed  Israel  would  exactly  agree 
with  the  interval  between  the  \>  ,I:F '  *•  t  ,•'  '*  • 
Libyan  attack  upon  Egypt  ar<  '»  •,,-'•;  s, 
of  the  Pharaoh  against  Syria.  We  know  from 
the  Egyptian  records  that  Mitanni  of  Aram- 
naharaim  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt  |  we 
also  know  from  them  that  the  king  of  Mitanni 
was  not  among  those  who  actually  marched  into 
the  Delta.  He  participated  in  the  southward  move- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  the  north,  and  nevertheless 
lingered  on  the  way.  What  is  more  probable 
than  that  he  again  sought  to  secure  that  dominion 
in  Canaan  which  had  belonged  to  some  of  Ms 
predecessors  ? '  See  further  OTHNIEL. 

L,'i<-  \  •  -•*:<,'«'.  Judges,  pp.  84-89;  Driver,  Contemp. 
&•,•,-.,,•!•  ;  ^ayce,  HCM,  pp.  297-304. 

T.  NlCOL. 

CUSHI,  CUSHITE  ( w,  ^D).— The  word  occurs 
with  the  article  in  Nu  121,  2  S  1821 ;  without  the 
article  in  Jer  3614,  Zeph  I1,  i.  With  the  article  it 
is  probably  merely  an  expression  of  imiiojlity, 
'the  Cushite'  (see  CtJSH).  That  in  boih  in->i,iTKC4 
it  was  a  sufficient  designation  of  the  person  in 
<;•.!<  -!l(,n,  -01  !si^  !o  show  that  there  were  but  few 
C'ti-liiu  -  ji-rusi^ :  in  Israelites.  In  both,  the  foreign 
character  of  the  person  intended  is  indicated  by  : 
the  narrative.  It  was  looked  upon  n«a  il!-j»ni<ie 
that  Moses  should  have  married  a  0;is-iiiu».  In 
2  S  1828  the  stranger  is  uTuu»<'Liininte<l  nith  the 
short-cut  made  nse  of  by  Ahima!!/.  2.  Without  the 
article  the  Moid  is  used  merely  as  a  proper  name. 
It  is  borne  by  (1)  the  great-grand  ft:  i  her  of  Jehudi, 
the  latter  one  of  Jelioinkiiu*  coiu.io:s  (Jer  3614); 
(2)  the  father  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  (Zeph  I1). 

F.  H.  WOODS. 

CUSTOM  (rAos,  Mt  1725,  Ro  137,  comp.  1  Mac 
1081  II85),  toll,  tax  upon  goods,  generally  act  valorem, 
as  distinguished  from  KTJWQS  and  06pos,  tribute, 
an  annual  tax  on  houses,  lands,  and  persons. 
Custom  ordinarily  went  into  the  treasury  of  the 
native  government.  Thus  in  Palestine  the  Herods 
in  Galilee  and  Peraea  received  the  custom,  whereas 
in  Judaea  it  was  paid  to  the  procurator  for  behoof 
of  the  Roman  government.  The  custom  (r^Xos) 
was  collected  by  the  tax-gatherer  (reXc^y).  For 
full  details  see  PUBLICAN  and  TAXES. 

J.  MACPHEBSON. 

CUTE,  CUTHAH  (nyo,  ma ;  B  Xow0d,  Xotf0 ; 
A  Xoi/d). — One  of  the  cities  from  which  Sargon 
brought  colonists  to  take  tie  place  of  the  Israelites 
whom  he  had  deported  from  Samaria,  B.c.  722 
(2K  1724-80).  These  colonists  intermingled  with 
the  Israelite  inhabitants  who  were  left  by  Sar- 
gon  i  and  their  descendants,  the  Samaritans,  were 
in  consequence  termed  by  the  Jews  Cuthseans 


(DVTD).  \  ,c  ""  :  •  f->  the  old  Arabic  geographers, 
Cuthah  j  -  :,,«.•  not  far  from  Babylon,  and 
there  seem  to  have  been  two  cities  of  the  same 
name  close  to  each  other  (de  Sacy,  Ckrest.  Arab. 
i.  331).  This  view  as  to  the  t  site  of  Cuthah^  is 
borne  out  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  from^which 
we  learn  that  Kuii  (or  Kutti]  was  a  city  of 
Middle-Babylonia.  It  has  now  been  identified 
with  the  modern  Tell-IbrdMm,  N.E.  of  Babylon, 
where  remains  of  the  temple  of  Nergal  (cf.  v.30) 
have  been  discovered  (see  Schrader,  COT,  L  270  f.). 
Cuthah  has  also  been  identified  as  the  name 
of  a  country  near  Kurdistan,  possibly  =  Ur 
JCasdim  (Gn  11S1) — Neubauer,  G£ogr.  p.  379  ;  while 
others  consider  *  Cutheans '  to  be  another  form  of 
'Cosseeans,'  a  tribe  dwelling  in  the  Persian  pro- 
vince Jutipa,  the  modern  Khuzistan,  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  J.  F.  STEKNIHG. 

CUTBL&  (A  KovOd,  B  om.,  AV  Coutha),  1  Es  5s3. 
— His  sons  were  among  the  temple  servants  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel.  There  is 
no  "  name  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 

Neh.  11        :     .  be  taken  from  the  Babylonian 

town:  •     '    (2K1724-*0). 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

CUTTINGS  IK  THE  FLESH.—i.  In  the  legisla- 
tion of  Dt  (D)  and  in  the  corpus  known  as  the 
*Law  of  Holiness*  (H),  the  Hebrews  are  for- 
bidden to  'cut  themselves'  (m^n  &  Dt  141)  or 
to  *  make  any  cutting'  (lit.  an  incision  yyp  Lv  1928, 
rro^  Lv  215,  LXX  ^vrofds)  in  their  flesh  « for  the 
dead.5  The  prohibition  in  question  is  aimed  at 
one  of  the  most  widely-spread  tokens  of  grief  at 
the  loss  of  relatives  or  friends.  To  scratch  and 
beat  one's  self  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  nay,  to 
gash  and  hack  one's  self  of  set  purpose,  may  be 
said  to  be  an  all  but  universal  custom  among  un- 
civilized and  semi-civilized  races  at  the  present 
day.  It  must  suffice  to  refer  to  such  well-known 
works  as  Waitz's  Anthropologie  der  Naturvolker 
(passim),  and  H.  Spencer's  TViV-iViv  of  Sociology ', 
3rd  ed.  vol.  1  pp.  163  ft,  -J77,  21W,  etc.  (see  also 
authorities  named  at  the  close  of  this  art.).  The 
prevalence  of  i\\\*  • ;;  'i-'si  "-  u'uitlly  iLllt«ued  for 
nearly  all  ill-- MJI  Mrs-  «>:  air  \j  .  v,  :i'x  [''vptians 
being  the  II.O-L  no  «!•.•'•'  .'»(•:;»  ,  .  •!!(•.»>  .  bk.  ii 
61,  85;  W.:\  •-•ni.ii»*i.'.  E-iiif.  K">l  vol. ,;.  p.  374). 
Thus  Here •  K-  i-  id'-  M^  ii:,i-  ilicSi^iYif  j-of  his 
time  on  the  death  ot  their  kin^  *  cut'off  their  ears, 
shear  their  hair,  and  make  incisions  all  over  (Trepmfy*- 
VQVTCLL)  their  arms'  (iv.  71).  Xenophon  gives  a 
similar  account  of  the  Armenians  and  Assyrians 
Jyrop,  iii.  1.  13).  The  legislation  of  Solon,  ace.  to 
'lutarch,  forbade  the  women  of  Athens  to  beat 
themselves  to  the  effusion  of  blood  (dj&vx&s  wwrro- 
uy  . .  .  &<pGt\evt  Sol.  21),  and  the  same  is  affirmed 
of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (*mulieres  genas 
ne  radunto* — quoted  by  Cicero,  de  Leg.  ii.  23). 
Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  further,  the  practice 
forbidaen  at  Athens  and  Borne  was  associated, 
as  it  was  among  the  Heb.  (see  below),  with  the 
cutting  off  of  the  hair  (Kittib  ctl-Agkdni,  xiv.  101, 
28 — this  and  other  reff.  in  Wellh.  SMzzen,  iii. 
160  f . ).  Thus  the  poet  Lebid  {says  to  his  daughters, 
When  I  die,  do  not  scratch  your  faces  or  shave  off 
your  hair,'  xxi.  4  [ed.  Huber  and  Brockelmann].* 
The  earliest  reference  to  this  custom  of  making 
cuttings  in  the  flesh  among  the  Hebrews  is  in  what 
appears  to  be  the  orig.  reading  in  Hos  714  (see  EVm), 
where  several  MSS  (see  De  Rossi,  Far.  Lectt. 
Vet*  Test,  m  loc.)  have  muri"1,  which  was  also 
the  reading  of  the  Greek  translators  (Karar^a- 
VOVTU).  It  was  widely  prevalent  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  not  only  among  his  t'".:nj|\'n< ::  of 
the  South  CIS6)  and  those  of  the  ce-.ji!"!  .n.  \'t  :••  - 

*  Quoted  by  Driver,  Comm.  on  Beat.  14J,  p.  156,  from  a  MS 
note  of  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Smith. 
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nraorp*  f1io  i 


ir-Iiii:  Philistines 
shall  be 


(415),  "but  ft'. 
(475),  and  MM.'K  -,  •> 
cuttings'  Triii  2  4S87.  The  passages  cited,  in*«  n  »;*  o:ipr 
with  the  abundant  evidence  for  the  usually  associ- 
ated practice  of  shaving  the  head  (Am  810,  Is  324 
15222f2,  Mic  I16,  Jer  48s7,  Ezk  71S),  clearly  prove  that 
the  customs  in  question  were  universally  practised 
by  the  Hebrews  in  pre-exilic  times.  And  further, 
the  remarkable  phraseology  of  Is  2212  *  J"  called  to 
weeping  and  to  mourning  and  to  baldness'  (with 
which  cf  .  Mic  I16},  seems  to  show  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  D  was  unknown  in  the  age  of  Heaekiah. 
The  attitude  of  this  code  to  both  the  above-men- 
tioned practices  is  very  decider7  ;  *  Ye  shall  not  cut 
yourselves,  nor  make  any  baldness  between  your 
eyes  for  the  dead'  (Dt  141).  H,  hccrj-oisi^  !  in 
the  priestly  legislation  of  P,  H  --.r  i—  u«o  pro- 
hibition, in  more  technical  IP  .«  -ir  «  •".  V/1!  for  the 
people  generally  (Lv  1928)  !;•:«.  <-•  ,'/'.•/'•*  for  the 
priests  in  particular  (215). 

ii.  When  we  inquire  as  to  the  raison  tfdtre  of 
these  prohibitions  we  find  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  We  may,  however,  at  once  set  aside 
as  entirely  inadequate  the  view  that  their  purpose 
was  to  restrain  that  exuberance  of  emotion  which 
the  Hebrews  shared  with  other  Oriental  peoples  ;  in 
other  words,  to  prohibit  certain  extravagant  mani- 
festations of  grief  as  such.  To  say,  for  example, 
that  '  the  practices  here  (Dt  141)  named  seem  to  be 
forbidden  .  .  .  because  such  excesses  of  grief  would 
be  inconsistent  in  those  who  as  children  of  a 
heavenly  Father  had  prospects  beyond  this  world  3 
(Speaker's  Comm.  on  Dt  141),  is  quite  unscientific, 
inasmuch  as  considerations  are  here  introduced 
altogether  foreign  to  this  stage  of  revelation. 
Nor  yet  is  it  sufficient  to  regard  these  prohibitions 
—  for  we  must  remember  that  artificial  baldness 
and  tattooing  the  skin  (see  below)  stand  in  the 
same  category  with  ,*  :<  ,•  T  *  \  <  '*  * 
flesh  —  as  primarily  \  •<•"  <  .  j.J  ,  .' 
meat  of  the  human  uouy  WJJLLCJLL  is  Uoa  s  nauai- 
work.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  both  the  explana- 
tions just  adduced  have  a  certain  amount  of  force 
and  truth,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  reach  the  original 
significance  of  the  prohibitions  in  question. 

In  our  search  for  the  real  origin  of  the  latter,  two 
points  have  to  be  kept  in  mind  :  both  the  cuttings 
and  the  baldness  are  expressly  stated  to  be  ffor 
the  dead,'  and,  not  less  explicitly,  to  be  incom- 
patible with  Israel's  unique  relation  to  J",  a 
relation  at  once  of  sonship  (Dt  411)  and  of  con- 
secration ("*?  vnp  142).  Now  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  (1)  that  such  mutilations  of  the  body  as  are 
here  condemned  have  in  almost  all  countries 
formed  part  of  the  religious  rites  of  heathenism. 
And,  in  particular,  they  must  have  been  familiar 
enough  in  the  PaL  of  those  days  where  such  self- 
inflicted  bloodshed  formed  part  of  the  everyday 
ritual  of  the  Canaanite  Baal  (see  1  K  1828,  the  only 
pas-sii^e  not  alieady  cited  where  the  Heb.  word  has 
this  Fifrmlication,  and  note  'after  their  manner'). 
(2)  Both  the  shedding  of  the  blood  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  hair  are  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
most  intimate  connexion  with  the  ritual  of  heathen 
burial  and  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  propitiat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  Thus  (to  give  but 
a  single  example)  we  are  told  that  *  a  Samoan 
ceremony,  on  the  occasion  of  a  decease,  was  ft  beat- 
ing the  head  with  stones  till  the  blood  runs"; 
and  this  they  called  "an  offering  of  blood  "  for 
the  dead  '  (quoted  from  Turner's  Samoa  by  Spencer, 
Princvp.  of  Social,  p.  166). 

In  view  of  the  facts  now  stated,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  both  the  tokens  of  grief  pro- 
hibited by  the  Heb.  legislation  were  so  prohibited 
because  they  carried  with  them  associations  of  a 
character  incompatible  with  the  pure  religion  of  J". 
Whether  we  hold  with  Stade  and  others  that  a 


developed  -'i.1  ^'or-toi^ilr  *  r.,s  :>ract>c'l  by  the 
primitive  • '"'. : .»".  *  (>v  .'•'.,  . r.-*  **  cnr.  LJO  ii:  i  •<'  doiibfc 
that  the  gashing  of  the  body  and  the  shaving  of 
the  head  as  practised  by  the  Semitic  peoples  gener- 
ally must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  traced  to  the  desire 
to  propitiate  the  manes  of  the  departed,  and  *  to 
malce  an  enduring  covenant  with  the  dead '  (W.  B. 
Smith,  LS1  p.  805).  But  while  we  are  forced  "by 
the  evidence  to  this  conclusion  as  to  the  ultimate 
origin  of  tl;o  practices  in  question,  we  would  not 
have  it  suppo-oti  that  any  such  animistic  concep- 
tion was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  contempor- 
aries of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  In  nothing  is  man- 
kind so  conservative  as  in  all  that  concerns  the 
respect  due  to  the  dead,  and  so,  to  the  spiritually- 
minded  at  least,  the  practices  prohibited  were  but 
the  wonted  outward  signs  of  excessive  grief.  All 
excesses,  then — so  we  conclude— such  as  making 
incisions  in  the  hand  (Jer  4837)  or  other  part  of  the 
body  to  the  eflusion  of  blood,  and  shaving  the 
head  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  legislation  of  D  and  of  H,  not  merely  or 
even  chiefly  yud  excesses,  but  as  being  alike  in 
origin  and  association  unworthy  of  those  who  had 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  sons  of  J". 

iii.  Under  the  head  of  *  cuttings  in  the  flesh  *  falls 
to  be  considered  also  the  particular  practice  for- 
bidden in  Lv  1928b  [Ye  shall  not]  '  print  any^  marks 
(JTOP  n^np,  LXX  y/xi/tjuara  <m/cr<£,  V ulg.  stigmata) 
upon  you.'  The  expression  does  not  occur  elsewhere, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
ancient  ana"-"'l  ""v  :.  ;.  1  custom  of  1uttooMi;>  or 
branding.  Y  :••',•  i  <e  two  modes  of  mui  'MM^ 
is  to  be  understood  here  it  is  impossible  to  say  witn 
absolute  certainty,  the  verbal  stem,  ypyp,  having 
bo  Ii  n«  i  -iry-  ••»  post-biblical  Heb,,  while  the  same 
1,11  ii'^i.-  \  i:  sMhes  to  crrtfa  and  its  derivatives, 
(TT/7^a,  etc.  In  favour  of  tattooing,  however,  the 
following  may  be  urged  :  (1)  the  exegetieal  tradi- 
tion ;  Kashi,  for  example,  explains  the  marks  in 
question  as  made  with  a  needle  (Comm.  in  loc.) ; 
(2)  the  probable  origin  of  the  custom,  as  advocated 
by  the  acute  author  of  US.  (In  Lv  1928,  where 
,,•!  '»( "i:r  :- ,  <>•:•,';,  IMIVM  «-  a  heathenish  practice,  it 
is  immediately  associated  with  incisions  in  the 
flesh  made  in  mourning  or  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
and  this  suggests  that  in  their  ultimate  origin  the 
stigmata  are  nothing  more  than  the  permanent 
scars  of  punctures  made  to  draw  blood  for  a  cere- 
mony of  self -dedication  1  o  the  doity '  (p.  316,  note  1), 

The  best-known  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  practice  of  tattooing  or  making  stigmata  in 
Syria  is  ( supplied  "by  the  priests  of  *  the  Syrian 
goddess '  in  Lucian's  treatise  of  that  name,  who  were 
tattooed  on  wrist  and  neck  (ch.  59— on  which  cf. 
the  classical  work  of  John  Spencer,  below).  Philo 
(De  Monarch,  i.)  refers  to  the  allied  practice  of 
branding,  familiar  to  us  in  the  case  of  slaves  and 
criminals,  as  practised  by  certain  misguided  idol- 
worshippers  in  his  own  time.  In  3  Mac,  also, 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopatoi  I-  •(  ( •<  •  r,  -^  as  having 
the  contumacious  Jews  vis, •!•!,<!  \\'  ',  'te  ivy-leaf, 
the  symbol  of  Dionysus  (2s9),  These  : f 
then,  show  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  ; :",  ,  •  ,»; 
have  tattooed  or  branded  in  one's  flesh  the  name  or 
ymbol  of  the  deity  to  whom  one  was  specially 
tevoted---a  practice  which  at  once  gives  us  the  true 
explanation  of  the  interesting  passage,  Is  44s 
(another  shall  mark  on  his  hand  'Yahweh's,'  cf. 
EVm,  also  Gal  617  oriy/^ara  'Iijo-oO).  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, we  may  add,  has  it  that  the  obscure  phrase  of 
the  Chronicler  with  regard  to  Jehoiaktm,  'that 
which  was  found  in  him '  (2  Ch  368),  refers  to  his 
breach  of  the  command  in  Lv  1928b,  letters  having 
been  discovered  tattooed  on  his  flesh,  presumably 
the  name  of  some  heathen  deity  (Midi ash  Levit. 
Habla  19 — quoted  by  Strack,  Comm.  in  loc.; 
Jerome,  Qucest.  Heb.  m  Paralipom.  I.e.). 
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Here,  then,  we  have  another  heathen  custom 
forbidden  to  the  worshippers  of  J" ;  and  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  —  -  ,  "  ,  "•  'Ions 
being  the  cause  of  its  •  •  in 
itself  a  thing  indifferent  (Dillm.  TkeoL  d.  A.T. 
p.  428)  —  strengthens  the  view  above  advanced 
as  to  the  historical  raison  d'etre  of  the  ancient 
custom,  here  (Lv  O28*)  forbidden  along  with  it,  as 
alike  incompatible  with  whole-hearted  loyalty 
to  J". 

LITERATURE.  —  Martin  Geier,  J)e  JSbrceorum  Luctu  (ed.  3, 
1683),  and  (esp.  for  the  stigmata,)  John  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr. 
(ed.  2, 1686)  lib.  ii.  cap.  xm.  Lex  contra  carms  invisuram  lata 


j.  oaet  ioy^.,  nap.  i.  8$  a,  u ,  jtfeimiiger,  ueu  .drat.  §  M  ;  JSowacK, 
Heb.  Arch.  i.  §  33.  See  also  the  works  of  Waitz  and  H.  Spencer 
(mentioned  above),  and  Dior's  Primitive  Culture  for  the  customs 
of  savage  tribes.  A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

CYIMON  (Kwtf«H  Jth  78.— The  same  as  JOK- 
NEAM,  which  see. 

CYMBJLL.— See  Music. 

CYPRESS  (nj7»  tirzdh,  fee).— As  in  the  case  of 
the  box  tree  (teashshttr),  there  is  nothing  in  the 
philology  to  indicate  what  tree  is  signified.  The 
root,  which  is  obsolete  in  Heb.,  signifies  in  Arab, 
to  be  strong  or  hard.  The  tree  is  mentioned  (Is 
4414)  in  connexion  with  the  cedar  and  the  oak.  It 
might  be  any  of  the  numerous  coniferous  or  cuptt- 
liferous  trees  of  Bible  lands,  but  there  is  no  means 
of  telling  which.  The  LXX  gives  us  no  help,  the 
sentence  being  confused,  and  not  atr.  of  the  Hebrew. 
The  cypress,  Cupressus  sempervirens,  L.,  is  abund- 
ant, and  suitable  as  to  hardness,  but  we  have  no 
certainty  that  it  is  intended.  Furthermore,  it  is 
probable  that  Cupressw  iMHiwr''!"  //*'  is  the  fir. 
See  FIR.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  transliterate,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dlgum  and  almug,  and  call  the  tree  tirzah. 

G.  E.  POST. 

CYPRUS  lies  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Levant 
(34°  33'— 35°  41'  N.  lat.,  32°  17'— 34°  36'  E.  long.), 
1  -.n  ii:  •!••'  {•«>  si  •••'••  I  'i*  f""  •*,,  andSyria. 
<}••  •*  \  *«o:,-,  <  j  :  •  l\  '"  *  •  ' '  ';.  ->Eng.  miles 
f-i»:'  i"iA'?  \si:«"  :•."•!'  •  ;.  j  •  i  '•  :  .extremity, 
Cape  Andrea,  only  60  (miles)  from  ^u.'iksii  on  il«e 
Syrian  coast.  Consequently,  the  whole  line  of  the 
Cilician  coast  is  easily^  visible  from  the  sea-level  in 
C.,  and  vice  versd,  while  the  Lebanon  can  be  seen 
at  sunrise  even  from  Stavrovilni  near  Larnaka 
(2260  ft.).*  Its  jncnle.-t  breadth,  from  Cape  Gata 
to  Cape  KonnnLiiJ,  is  GO  Eng.  miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme length,  from  Cape  Drepano  to  Cape  Andrea, 
is  145 ;  but  the  latter  includes  the  Karpass  pro- 
montory, which,  though  45  miles  long,  is  nowhere 
more  than  10  miles  across.  The  nearly  straight 
N.  coast  from  Cape  Koraaktti  to  Cape  Andrea 
measures  about  100  miles.  The  area  of  C.  is  3707 
square  miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk;  it  is  larger  than  Corsica  or  Crete,  but 
smaller  than  Sicily  or  Sardinia. 

C.  consists  of  two  mountain  masses,  separated  by 
a  broad  low-lying  plain :  (1)  The  S.W.  half  of  the 
island  is  occupied  by  a  range  composed  of  crystal- 
line and  metalliferous  rocks,  which  in  its  western 
and  highest  section  is  called  Tr6odos  (6406  ft.),  and 
is  continued  through  Madhari  (5305  ft.),  Papdtsa 
(5124  ft.),  and  the  Makhaera  range  (4674  ft.)  to  the 
almost  isolated  Stavrovtini  (2260  ft.),  about  12 
miles  from  Larnaka.  The  same  rocks  reappear  in 
the  plateau  of  limestone  and  gypsum  beds  between 
Larnaka  and  Famagusta,  but  never  rise  to  more 
than  300  ft.  (2)  The  Messaoria  or  'midland1 

*  Of.  Is  2S1,  where  the  homeward-bound  merchantmen  first 
see  the  smoke  of  burning  T\re  from  their  last  anchorage  at 
Kilion  :  'from  the  land  of  Kitnm  it  is  revealed  to  them/ 


plain  extends  along  the  N.  and  N.E.  side  of 
Makhaera  from  the  Bay  of  Morphu  to  that  of 
"«•.',_'  '  .  A  very  low  watershed  divides  the 
••;•  ••  ;,  ,  •!•  Serakhis,  flowing  towards  Morphu, 
from  that  of  the  Pedias  (He&cuos)  and  Yaliks,  which 
rise  from  the  N.  side  of  Mdkhaera  and  reach  the 

;  .!,  ^,  *!—"-."  (>:  ••  <  isive marshes.  (3)  The 
\.  ••  •  ;  ',  TOW,  and  abrupt  ridge 

.,-..'  \"  .•!.<•'  i-  ,•.  and  extends  100  miles 
from  Cape  Kormakiti  to  Cape  Andrea.  Its  highest 
peak  is  Buffavento  (3135  ft,),  crowned  by  a  Byzan- 
tine fortress.  H.  Elias  or  K6rnos  (3106  ft.)  and 
Tr^pa  Vun6  (3085  ft.)  are  conspicuous  peaks  in  the 
West.  Pentedaktylo,  farther  E.,  rises  to  2405  ft., 
and  Olymbos  to  2431  f t. ;  but  in J '  T\J  •  -11  • 
is  higher  than  Sma  Oros  (235  ,,  •  » 
fortress  of  Kantara  (161  ft.).  Pambulos,  near 
Rhizokdrpaso,  reaches  only  1194  ft.  'The  northern 
coastland  E.  and  W.  of  ICerynia  is  narrow,  but 
well  watered  and  very  fertile. 

The  only  accurate  map  of  C.  is  the  Government 
Trigonometrical  Survey  (Stanford,  1885),  incorpor- 
ated in  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Admiralty 
Chart  of  Cyprus  (No.  2074). 

The  principal  resources  of  C.  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval  times  were  copper  and  timber.  The 
former,  which  in  fact  derives  its  name  from  that  of 
the  island,  was  worked  in  great  abundance  on  the 
N.  side  of  Tr6odos  and  Makhaera,  from  Llmni  near 
the  Bay  of  Khrfsokhu,  to  Fr^ngissa  (Tamassbs) 
and  Lithrod6nda ;  and  in  less  quantity  near  Tremi- 
thusha  (Tremithus).  The  principal  centres  of 
export  were  Soloi  (Karavostasi)  and  Marion  (P61i 
dis  Khrfsokhu).  The  supply  was  finally  exhausted 
some  time  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Iron  was  worked 
from  the  9th  cent.  B.C.  onwards  in  the  country 
about  Mdkhaera,  though  it  never  rivalled  copper 
in  commercial  importance.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  2)  sa^s 
that  only  inferior  qualities  were  worked  in  his 
time.  Much  glass  was  made  in  Koman  times  at 
Tamassos  and  elsewhere  (Pliny,  xxxvi.  193). 

The  forests  of  C.  had  not  wholly  disappeared 
even  in  imperial  times,  though  they  were  already 
very  much  reduced  in  area  by  the  continuous 
export  of  timber  (Strabo,  xiv.  5).  The  cypress  ( AV 
'fir9)  or  Karamanian  pine  is  the  principal  forest 
tree ;  and  the  juniper  (?,  the  *  cypress  [tirzah] 
of  Is4414f-)  probably  formerly  attained  great  size 
in  C.,  and  still  grows  freely  between  Larnaka  and 
Farnagtista.  Besides  these,  C.  has  always  pro- 
duced much  wine  and  oil ;  and  carobs,  anise,  and 
madder  are  considerable  crops.  It  grew  enough 
corn  for  its  own  population  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Strabo,  xiv.  5),  and  exports  it  now,  Ladanurn 
and  resin  were  exported  under  the  Roman  Empire 
(Pliny,  xii.  74,  xiv.  123,  xxiv.  34).  Both  Pliny 
(xxvii.  23.  58.  121,  etc.)  and  Strabo  (iii.  15)  record 
the  occurrence  of  precious  stones ;  and  the  former, 
mines  of  alum  and  gypsum  (xxxyi.  183).  Salt  is 
made  in  lagoons  near  Larnaka  (Kition),  and  Pliny 
records  the  manufacture  here  (xxxi.  75)  and  at 
Salamis  (xxxi.  84). 

HISTORY. — The  copper  and  the  timber  of  C.,  so 
long  as  the  supply  lasted,  gave  the  island  an  im- 
portance in  commerce  and  civilization  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size.  From  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Broi  •  A  r\  •  •  i  "  '  "  !  brge  population 
and  ,  •  •  in  many  respects 

highly  developed,  and  exported  copper  to  Syria, 
Cilicia,  and  probably  to  Egypt,  to  the  rarrher  pa  its 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  to  Central  Europe.  The 
influence  also  of  Cypriote  pottery  was  felt  in  Syria, 
and  widely  in  Asia  Minor;  some  of  the  finer 
varieties  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  South  Pales- 
tine, Thera,  Athens,  and  the  Troad, 

C.  was  invaded  by  Tahutmes  ill.  of  the  18th 
dynasty  of  Egypt  (B.C.  1503-1449),  and  appears  to 
have  remained  tributary  to  Egypt  for  some  time. 
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It  has  "been  suggested  by  Maspero  and  others  that 
the  Keftiu  {cf.  OT  'Ca-phtor')  include  the  in- 
habitants of  C. ;  but  the  usual  Egyp.  name  for  C. 
is  Asi  (Flinders  Petrie,  Hist.  Eg.  ii.  118.  124). 

The  next  period  of  Cypriote  art  and  civilization 
is  of  great  importance,  bat  very  obscure.  Myce- 
naean settlements  have  been  found  on  a  number  of 
sites,  and  the  contact  with  their  higher  art  and 
culture bro;;^V  rM-tn  j-r.V-  ^  f1  ""1"rt  :~  ^r4-^ 
r\i.">.  »  ,  ,  .  !'>-•  ,  ,  •  •!•••.  •  j 
o-  :roc  Uv''1"-  to  be  worked,  at  first  for  ornaments, 
but  very  soon  for  weapons  and  tools.  Greek  tradi- 
tion asserted  a  very  early  colonization  of  C.,  and 
esp,  of  Kurion  and  Salamis,  both  of  which  are  now 
known  to  have  been  Myeenssan  centres ;  and  tradi- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  primitive  '  ^Eolic 5  dialect 
of  Greek  which  was  spoken,  a:1"  A1  "•  ••  1sr~ 
syllabic  script,  which  was  not  •";'••  *  „  : 
Greek  alphabet  until  the  4th  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  Phcen.  inscriptions  hare  been  found  in  C.  of 
the  9th  cent,  and  onwards,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  culture  of  the  Syrian  coast  had 
influence  in  C.  even  earlier.  The  natural  centre  of 
Phcen,  influence  was  Kition  (mod.  Larnaka),  but 
Phoanicians  and  Greeks  seem  to  have  settled  side 
by  side  all  over  the  island.  Kition  (and  perhaps 
aH  C.)  appears  to  have  been  irregularly  tributary 
to  Tyre  in  the  10th  to  8th  cent.  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  I.  18 ; 
Ant.  VIII.  v.  $}  X.  xiv.).  Consequently,  C.  was 
involved  in  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  in  709  by 
Sargon,  animj)ort&.:iT  'i-crlj  Jon  of  whom  has  been 
found  at  Kition  iilc'ir.  .\!;:-M:':).  Later,  Esar- 
haddon  and  Assurbanipal  record  tribute  received 
from  twelve  kings  of  C.,  some  of  whom  appear  to 
bear  Greek  names,  while  the  island  itself  appears 
as  Javnan  ('  Ionian '). 

About  560  C.  was  conquered  and  attached  to 


(id.  u.      .       .        _  .,  - 

pathy"^; "'.  Ji'"-'  -rioi'ii  '(1»  11  '1  •  *'!•  Persia (»W. 
v.  105f  ,,  !-vi  •:  -o  :ni\t  •  a  ;o^  ,  ,••!  .'i  .ted effort 
was  impracticable ;  the  revolt* was  soon  put  down, 
and  in  480  C.  furnished  150  ships  to  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  (id.  viL  90).  During  the  5th  cent.  C.  re- 
mained under  Persia,  in  spite  of  Cimon's  repeated 
attempts  to  attach  it  to  flie  A  t-ic  riinn  L*»n  jruo ;  but 
a  brisk:  I'ly-^r  ;  *.M>  was  rn»inii: i»:wi  wil h  Athens, 
which  sent  tine  pottery  and  bronze  work  in  return. 
Early  in  the  4th  cent.  Evagoras  succeeded  in 
making  Salamis  the  leading  state  in  C.,  and  in  387 
openly  revolted  from  Persia.  But  the  Phoenician 
interest  was  wholly  against  him ;  the  Greeks,  as 
usual,  were  divided,  and  the  attempt  failed.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  however,  received  the  voluntary 
submission  of  all  the  states  of  C.  after  the  battle 
of  Isstts,  and  efficient  help  at  the  siege  of  Tyre 
from  their  fleets,  and  supplies  of  timber.  At  ms 
death  (323)  C.  fell,  with  Egypt,  to  the  share  of 
Ptolemy,  but  was  seized  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
after  a  desperate  sea-fight  (IDiod.  Sie.  xx.  759-761) 
and  vigorous  siege  of  Salamis.  In  295,  however, 
Ptolemy  reconquered  the  island,  which  long  re- 
mained closely  attached  to  Egypt.  It  is  under 
this  rejiime  that  we  first  hear  or  Jewish  settlers  in 
C.  (1  Mac  1538).  It  was  for  a  few  years  (B.C.  107- 
89)  a  separate  but  dependent  kingdom  under 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  but  in  B.C.  58  was  annexed  by 
Rome,  as  security  for  financial  loans  to  the  bank- 
rupt Ptolemy  Auletes.  After  reorganization  by 
M*  Cato  it  was  first  attached  to  the  province  of 
Cilicia,  but  was  made  a  separate  province  by 
Augustus  after  Actium.  \  -  V  *  <  serious  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  ir.  <*  i  •  ,  the  new  pro- 
vince, with,  its  neighbours,  remained  imperial,  and 
was  governed  by  a  propraetor  (Dio.  Cass.  liii.  12 ; 
Straw),  xiv.  683  [mi  PW]).  No  monuments  remain  of 
this  period.  But  very  soon  afterwards  C.  was 


transferred  to  the  Senate  (pio.  Cass.  liii.  1  2,  liv.  4)| 
consequently,  Ac  137  is  strictly  accurate  in  describ 
ing  Sergius  Paulus  as  proconsul  (M^varos)  in  A.D 
46.  Of  this  Sergius  Paulus  no  coins  are  known, 
V,'  .•  '  -  *:'".  \\~'-  -t  Karavostasi,  which  is 
,{•,,.-.'  •  -.  [Hogarth,  Dema  Cypria 

p.  114).  Several  other  names  of  :nocc.i  -••:!•*  are 
known,  e.g.  Julius  Corduss  GIG-  £00  1,  L.  Ajjiius 
Bassus,  his  successor,  A.D.  52,  CIG  2632  (quoted 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  p.  187).  See  Hogarth, 
Dema  Oypria,  Appx.,  for  a  complete  list. 

The  seat  of  ,  *:\  »  "  »'  "^J  was  at  Paphos  (wh.  see), 
which  had  be<':s  ,-.»••  .  .'  of  the  Ptolemaic  priest- 
king,  deposec.  "•  i,;;.  f|\  and  was  most  easily 
accessible  from  the  west,  though  Salamis  (wh.  see) 
was  by  far  the  largest  and  -.'•  "'  ''  .  town  in 
the  island,  owing  to  its  x  •  \  -  *  •:  Syrian 
coast.  Paphos  was  connected  with  Salamis  by  two 
roads  —  one  inland  and  north  of  Tr<5odos,  vi&  Soloi, 
Tamassos,  and  Tremithus,  about  four  days5  journey; 
the  other  easier,  and  along  the  south  coast,  vid 
Kurion,  Amathus,  and  Kition,  about  three  days.* 
Neither  of  these  was  a  Boman  military  road,  but 
both  followed  well'  worn  native  tracks. 

Jews  appear  to  have  settled  in  C.  '•  "•  .....  **  •  • 
under  the  Ptolemaic  regime,  and  probably  more 
were  attracted  thither  under  the  early  Empire  by 
the  fact  that  Herod  the  Great  farmed  the  Cypriote 
copper  mines  (Jos.  Ant,  xvi.  iv.  5,  cf.  xix.  26,  28). 
They  seem  to  have  had  more  than  one  synagogue 
in  Salamis  (Ac  135). 

The  dispersion  after  the  death  of  Stephen  carried 
Christians  as  far  as  Cyprus  (Ac  II19),  and  shortly 
afterwards  Cypriotes  were  preaching  in  Antioch 
(Ac  II20).  Of  Cypriote  Christians,  two  are  known 
by  name:  Mnason,  'an  original  convert*  (d/>%cuos 
/ta^r-fc,  Ac  21  16),  and  Joseph  the  Levite,  surnamed 
Barnabas,  the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul 
(Ac  4s6). 

In  A.D.  117  the  Jews  of  C.  revolted,  massacied 
240,000  pagans,  and  destroyed  a  large  part  of 
Salamis.  Hadrian,  afterwards  <  »  p  ;  *  »  •  ,  i  .  -  .  ppressed 
the  disorder,  and  expelled  all  •"»',  -  T  .IOT.  Cyprus 
(Milman,  iii.  Ill,  112). 

The  Christian  Church  of  C.  was  divided  into  thir- 
teen bishoprics;  in  the  4th  cent.,  in  consequence 
of  the  supposed  discovery  at  Salamis  (wh.  see) 
of  Si  .  !MM  .  li^\  "s  Oitkipri  in  the1  tomb  of  Unrnabas,  it 
was  ma  do  a:.Tononioij<,  and  tho  i^Miarcli  has  ever 
since  enjoyed  the  ri^ht  to  sign  his  name  iri  red  ink. 
The  Council  of  C.  in  401  was  summoned,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  to  pro- 
j".  *u  P'.<k  ivi  i1.'1'/  of  the  works  of  Origen. 

'i  '  ,  i  •  v.  ,  .n  i  *  (  ,  \  prus  '  does  not  occur  in  OT,  but  the 
island  and  the  town  Kition  are  f'«  i:,«  ,il-I\  n'Vided 
to  as  *  Kittim,'  which  is  identified  ••'.  i  ,  !  •  \  ji"-^  by 
Jos.  (Ant.  I.  vi.  1),  X^t/ia  .  .  .  JiiJTTpos  aOri?  vvv 
(cf.  Epiph.  Hcer.  xxx.  25).  See  KITTIM. 


-t'K1  L  vM'oi  a  :  CobTiim.  .In  Aft'rnr>*  at  a 

lit't'.trtmfj.lt  oj  (.fiHim,  Nicosia  (.'iid  cd  ),  it  <\  (  v  ri  ~M  r.  p;  ; 
I  "j;*'!,  Rfjtrt^  Bcri.i  L:?;:,  Itio.s  ;  I  n^tru  l\  .-"'•  k,  J),  •  ht<>l 
'''/r/"rr»,  V  (."in*.,  ""s-Ji-'i'S;  ObirhniriiiK-,  -l?i*  •  ;  r-^rft,  fio"  PI, 
•»!>(•  vJiFtv'ifi'hntrr  ftiiiGfMra2>h  <'ionL,  T/(rrt.  Miiinn,  It;!1.' 

.\.     SdKC^A'JOi,     Tat    K-T-  r*-r,    All     I  i-,    Ifl.'  '-!>!,    1    *•)  S        (/O 

ACTiQimiF*  P«rroin-uiC  i  s  </.  //-.-.'  -.V'-lrf  t*arm£  ^>.tt'^mtf 
(vol.  iii.  PU*t  "tinu  nn  •  (\i.//riMf)v  l*!irn,  I"S.")  (L.T.  L'^id  >n,  I1-:,";  ; 
Ohnefalacli-Ku  r  tor,  A'v;/fMr,  J3i'rl  r,.  1-»I>.*,  4tr>.  i  \o'n  r-i  »•  v 
plates);  and  the  pap<rs  of  <!«•  MM  l-atrc.  i,.  J<  )SJ,  Ic  ii  I  ,  v, 
L.  P.  and  A  P.  di  Cesnola,  and  G.  Colonna  Ceccaldi  ;  cf.  historical 
bkciolt  in  Heuzey,  Les  Figurines  de  Terre  Quite  du  Louire% 
Tans,  1}-')I  ;  Myres  and  O.-Blchter,  Cyprus  Museum  Catalogue, 

oxiord,  ib»7.  j.  L.  MYEBS, 

GYRENE  (Kv/n5^i7),  the  chief  city  in  Libya  in  N. 
Africa,  about  half-way  between  Carthage  and 

*The  Peufcinger  Table  gives  (*)  Paphos—  xi  —  Palesphata 
(Palsopaphos)  —  xxii  —  Curio  —  xvi  —  Amathus  —  xxiiii  —  Cito  — 
[xxiu]—  Salamina  :  (xcvi  in  all).  OS)  Paphos—  xxin—  Boloaa— 
X3rix—  Tamiso—  xxiiii  —  Thremitua  —  xviu—Cito  —  [xxiiij  —  Sal* 
mioa  ;  (cxvi  in  all). 
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Alexandria,  was  the  capital  of  a  small  province 
-  '»  the  modern  Tripoli.  Although 
'  "«'  '  -.*  '  Greek  city,  dating  from  B.C.  631. 
It  was  famous  for  its  beauty  of  situation,  its 
commerce,  ancHts  culture.  Alexander  the  Great 
granted  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  it  to  Jews 
on  equal  terms  with  Greeks,  and  it  became  an 
important  centre  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  the 
fourth  of  the  »o,-.ilats<r.  being  Jewish  according 
to  Josephns.  ...  -Jio  .oign  of  Manasseh,  Psam- 
mitichus,  king  of  Egypt,  carried  off  many  Jews 
and  settled  them  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  C., 
while  one  of  the  Ptolemies  transported  100,000 
Jews  to  Pentapolis  in  the  same  district.  Like 
other  communities  of  the  Hel.  Jews,  the  Cyrenians 
had  a  synagogue  of  their  own  in  Jems.,  and  seem 
to  have  been  more  Jewish  than  the  Jews  them- 
selves (Ac  69).  There  were  f\  •  *•"•  -  <r>  •••"  the 
first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  ;  ':•'  !i  \  v  ,  •  ;  ,soci- 
ated  with  the  great  forward  movement  of  preach- 
ing it  for  the  first  time  to  the  Gentiles  (Ac  II10-21). 

Lucius  of  C.  (Ac  131)  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
l>een  the  first  bishop  of  his  native  district.  Tradi- 
tion also  connects  St.  Mark  with  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
An  *  .*  ,*•;-••"•-»  «•  speculation  gathers  round  the  name 
of  r»  ,  .0  !•;"'.  (Mt  27sa).  He  is  referred  to  as  the 
father  of  Alexander  and  Bufus,  evidently  well 
known  to  Mark's  readers  (Mk  1521)  ;  while  St.  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  refers  to  one  Euf  us  as 
holding  an  honourable  position  among  the  brethren 
there,  '  Salute  Bufus,  chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his 
mother  and  mine  '  (Bp  1618).  From  this  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  while  St.  Paul  -was  studying  at 
Jerus.  he  enjoyed  the  motherly  care  of  Simon'b  wife. 

After  Alexander's  death,  the  district  of  which 
C.  was  capital  became  a  :""  •  •"  -,  .  of  Egypt. 
Under  the  Bom.  rule  it  was  "  •  i  ";  -enaica,  and 
was  politically  connected  with  Crete."  In  the  4th 
yent.  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and 
is  now  desolate. 

Cyr«nian  (Kv/w^atoO.—  Two  Cyrenians  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  ;  Simon  who  bore  our  Lord's  cross 
(Mt  2732),  and  Lucius  a  Christian  teacher  (Ac  13l). 

W.  MUIK. 

CYBENIUS,—  See  Quinisms. 


CYBUS  (estys,  Kfyoy).—  The  name  of  Gyros  is 
written  Kuras  in  Bab.  cuneiform,  Kurush  in.  Old 
Persian.  Ctesias  stated  on  the  authority  of  Pary- 
satis,  the  wife  of  the  Persian  king  Ochus,  that 
her  younger  son  was  named  Cyrus  from  the  sun, 
as  Hhe  Persians  call  the  sun  Kvpos3  (JEpit.  Phot. 
80  ;  Plut.  Artox.  1).  In  Zend,  however,  the  (  sun  ' 
is  hware,  which  could  not  take  the  form  Kvpos  in 
Old  Persian,  though  in  modern  Persian,  it  is  fchur, 
and  in  certain  Aram,  dialects  of  the  Pamir  it  is 
JMr  and  Jcher.  According  to  Strabo  (rv.  3),  the 
original  name  of  Cyrus  was  Agradates,  his  later 
name  being  adopted  from  that  of  the  river  Cyrus. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  fact  that  his  grand- 
father's name  was  also  Cyrus. 

The  classical  writers  nave  given  contradictory 
accounts  of  his  birth  and  rise  to  power.  Herodotus 
(i.  95)  says  that  he  knew  of  three  accounts  different 
from  the  one  he  himself  adopted,  which  was  that 
r\i(i*  vraa  the  son  of  a  Persian  nobleman  named 
(\!'"1>%  -<»»  aii<i  Mandane*,  a  daughter  of  the  Median 
king  ^styages,  who  had  caused  her  to  marry 
beneath  her  station  in  consequence  of  a  dream 
which  the  magi  interpreted  as  predicting  danger  to 
himself  from  her  son.  A  second  dream  induced 
him  to  order  his  relative  Harpagus  to  kill  the  child. 
Harpagus  gave  it  to  the  herdsman  Mithridates  to 
expose,  but  he  and  his  wife  Spako  brought  it  up  as 
their  own.  Subsequently  Cyrus  was  recognized  by 
Astyages,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  the 
magi,  sent  him  back  to  his  parents,  but  punished 


Harpagus  by  giving  him  the  mutilated  limbs  of  his 
own  son  to  eat.  Harpagus  therefore  persuaded 
Cyrus  to  lead  the  Persians  into  revolt  ;  after  which 
the  infatuated  Astyages  appointed  him  the  general 
of  the  Median  army.  The  result  was  an  easy 
victory  on  the  part  of  Cyrus  ;  Astyages,  however, 
impaled  the  magi  who  had  advised  him  to  let  his 
adversary  go,  raised  another  army,  and  himself  led 
it  into  the  field.  But  he  was  defeated  and  captured, 
though  his  life  was  spared,  and  Cyrus  became  king 
of  Media  as  well  as  of  Persia. 

Xenophon,  in  the  romance  of  the  Cyropc&dia, 
dives  a  wholly  different  account.  He  makes 
Camby^ses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia. 
Cyrus  is  educated  first  in  Persia  and  then  by  his 
grandfather  Astyages  j  and  when  the  latter  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Cyaxares,  Cyrus  acts  as  his 
genera',  -,:"!,uiiiiy.  the  Lydians,  Babylonians,  and 
other  P!.;M,I:-,  j,:i<;  finally  MictGedinjr  him  in  the 
natural  course  of  things.  Hip  lir.-t-  \  ictory  over  the 
Babylonians  was  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
when  JSvil-Merodach  wantonly  invaded  Media;  the 
second  when1  ;,  f«.  ';  .  *  sn  Neriglissar,  the  ally 
of  Croesus  of  \-  i.-s.  s\  ,  •  Cyaxares*  His  final 
conquest  of  Babylonia  took  place  before  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Media. 

Mcolaus  of  Damascus  (vil  fr.  66)  asserts  that 
Cyrus  was  the  son  of  a  Mardian  bandit  named 
Atradates,  whose  wife  Argost£  tended  goats.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  servant  in  the  palace  of 
Astyages.  Here  he  was  adopted  by  Artembares, 
the  cupbearer,  and  recommended  to  Astyages, 
who  raised  him  to  power  and  wealth.  Cyrus  now 
made  his  father  Atradates  satrap  of  Persia,  and 
urged  by  a  'Chaldsean'  began  to  plot  against 
Astyages,  with  the  help  of  CEbares  a  Persian. 
Eventually,  after  obtaining  leave  to  visit  Persia, 
where  everything  had  been  prepared  for  a  revolt, 
he  defeated  at  Hyrba  the  troops  which  had  been 
sent  against  him.  In  a  battle  before  Pasargadae, 
however,  he  and  his  general  (Ebares  were  driven 
within  the  walls,  and  his  father  was  captured  and 
soon  afterwards  died.  The  Persians  now  fled  to  the 
precipitous  ironnt  tin-peak  where  Cyrus  had  been 
reared,  and  iluiu,  CM^icd  by  the  taunts  of  their 
wives,  they  utterly  overthrew  their  Median  assail- 
ants and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Astyages. 

Ctesias  calls  Astyages  Astyigas,  and  states  that 
after  his  defeat  by  Cyrus  he  fled  to  Ecbatana,  where 
he  was  concealed  in  the  jjalace  by  Ms  daughter 
Amytis  and  her  husban-i  sj  "  «  «"*,  whom  Cyrus 
ordered  to  be  tortured,  <•  <»••„  %  '  their  children 
Snitakes  and  Megabernes,  to  make  them  confess 
v.  ii  n1  lio  M,I^  .\-  ';.«  :  -  was  put  into  fetters  by 
(l.irfiN  -.  I-;."  ni'-vi*fc'i  A  (  'vtiiSjWnoniarjriedAnaytis 


after  putting  her  husbancf  to  death. 

All  these  versions  have  been  shown  to  be  unhis- 
torical  by  contemporaneous  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
The  most  important  of  these  are—  (1)  a  cylinder 
inscription  of  Jtfabonidus,  the  last  king  of  the  Bab. 
empire,  from  Abu  Habba  (Sippara)  ;  (2)  an  annal- 
istic  tablet  written  shortly  arter  the  conquest  of 
Babylonia  by  Cyrus;  (3)  a  proclamation  of  Cyrus  of 
the  same  date. 

The  inscription  of  Nabonidus  was  composed  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  in  B.C.  549. 
Nabonidus  calls  Astyages  (Istuvigu)  king  of  the 
ATjirulis  <•"  e"^-  tsiifl-,'  whom  the  Assyr.  le\ts  identify 
uuli  ;!:(  'i/siii'ft  or  Cimmerians.  He  states  that 
the  temple  of  the  moon-god  at  Harran  had  been 
destroyed  bv  the  Manda,  but  that  Merodach  had 
ordered  him  in  a  dream  to  restore  it,  assuring  him 
that  within  three  years  *  Cyrus  the  king  of  Anzan, 
their  little  servant,  with  his  small  army,  shall 
overthrow  the  widespread  people  of  the  Manda; 
Istuvigu,  the  king  of  the  people  of  the  Manda,  he 
shall  capture,  and  "bring  him  a  prisoner  to  his  own 
country/ 
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The  annalistic  tablet,  which,  when  complete, 
began  with  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Nahonidus, 
tells  us  that  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  latter's 
reign  (B.c.  549}  Astyages  had  inarched  against 
c  Cyrus,  king  of  Ansan,5  but  that  his  army  revolted 
against  him  and  delivered  him  to  Cyrus,  who  then 
marched  to  Ecbatana,  captured  it,  and  carried  its 
spoil  to  Ansan.  Three  years  later  (B.C.  546),  Cyrus 
bears  for  the  first  time  the  title  of  'king  of  Persia,' 
so  that  he  must  have  gained  possession  of  Persia 
between  B.C.  549  and  546.  In  the  latter  year  he 
crossed  the  Tigris  below  Arbela  and  conquered 
northern  Mesopotamia  as  well  as  Armenia. 

In  B.C.  538,  aided  by  a  revolt  in  southern  Baby- 
lonia, he  attacked  Nabonidus  from  the  north.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  Opis,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Bab.  army ;  and  a  few  days  later,  on 
the  14th  of  Tanamuz  (June),  {  Sippara  was  taken 
without  fighting.'  Nabomdus  fled  and  concealed 
himself  in  B*u»\lo*i,  followed  by  Gobryas,  the 
governor  of  .Kindle  an,  with  the  army  of  Cyrus. 
On  the  16th,  Gobryas  entered  Babylon  without 
resistance,  and  Naoonidus  was  captured.  The 
daily  services  went  on  as  usual  in  the  temples  of 
the  city,  and  the  contract-tablets  show  that  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  trade.  On  the  3rd  of 
Mareheshvan  (October),  Cyrus  came  to  Babylon,  and 
henceforth  bore  the  title  of  'king  of  Babylonia.' 
*  Peace  to  the  city  did  Cyrus  establish ;  peace  to 
all  the  province  of  Babylon  did  Gobryas  his 
governor  proclaim.  Governors  in  Tfcl«\"on  he 
appointed.  On  the  llfchof  the  inopili  iio  vife* 
or  Nabonidus  died,  and  for  six  days  there  was 
mourning  for  her.  On  the  4th  of  Nisan,  Cambyses 
conducted  her  funeral  in  the  temple  of  Nebo. 
After  this,  oT.r  I"  :-  •  <>  ten  times  the  usual  amount 
were  made  :o  I ! . i  Ifc. ! >  deities. 

The 
the  Bal 

called  to  it  by  Bel-Merodach,  who  was  angry  with 
Nabonidus.  He  describes  himself  as  f  king  of  the 
city  of  Ansan,*  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Ansan, 
grandson  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Ansan,  and  jneal-jnand- 
son  of  Teispes,  king  of  Ansan,  ami  siiys  that  lie 
had  restored  to  their  homes  the  exiles  who  were  m 
Babylonia  as  well  as  their  gods.  He  concludes  by 
praying  that  the  deities  he  has  thus  restored  may 
daily  intercede  for  him  before  Bel-Merodach  and 
Nebo,  whose  'worshipper'  Cyrus  professes  himself 
to  be. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Greek  writers  have  con- 
founded the  Manda  or  nomad  Scyths  and  Cim- 
merians with  the  Mada  or  Medes.  r»  ••  •  i! *  • 

like  his  ancestors,  was  not  king  01  Persia,  out  of 
Ansan  or  Anzan,  one  of  the  most  important  divi- 
sions of  Elam,  which  is  stated  in  a  cuneiform 
tablet  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Elam,  and  of  which 
the  native  kings  of  Susa  called  themselves  rulers. 
Teispes,  the  son  of  the  Persian  Acheemenes,  seems 
bo  have  conquered  it  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Assyr.  empire.  The  fact  explains  Is  212,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  Susian  as  one  of  the  three  official 
languages  of  the  Persian  empire.  At  Behistun, 
Darius  states  that  eight  of  his  ancestors  had  been 
kings  *  in  a  double  line.'  As  Teispes  was  the  father 
of  his  groat-grandfather  Ariaramnes,  we  should 
have  exactly  ihe  eight  king?,  if  we  suppose  that 
while  the  line  of  Cyrus  was  ruling  in  Anzan,  that  of 
Darius  was  reigning  in  Persia. 

Another  fact  which  is  due   to  the  cuneiform  . 
texts  is,  that  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Babylon  , 
by  Cyrus,  given  by  Herodotus,  is  a  fiction,  derived 
probably  from  one  of  the  sieges  of  the  city  by 
*  Or,  according  to  the  reading-  of  Pinches,  the  son. 


LUitUC    uU     1..  I       l»«.i"      U-ClUiCiS. 

5  proclamation  of  Cyrus  justifies  his  seizure  of 
Sab.  crown,  and  declares  that  he  had  been 


Darius  Hvstaspis.  The  date  of  the  conquest  of 
Astyages  is  also  fixed.  The  conquest  of  Croesus 
and  the  Lydian  empire  probably  took  place  before 
that  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  Medes,  Mazares 
and  Harpagus. 

Before  his  death  the  empire  of  Cyrus  extended 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Bactria,  and  was  thus 
larger  than  that  of  the  Assyrians.  Different  stories 
are  told  of  his  death.  Herodotus,  who  knew  of  more 
than  one,  says  that  he  was  slain  when  invading 
the  ^r;  ••  <  .'.  \»«  •"*  to  Ctesias,  he  had 
inva-.  •  :».  '  *  and  alter  gaming  a  victory 
over  them  by  -i  •%•>/-,_  •  r,  and  capturing  the  son  of 
their  queen,  lomyns,  was  killed  in  a  second 
engagement  in  which  his  troops  were  defeated. 
Diodorus  asserts  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Tomyris,  who  crucified  him;  while  Xenophon 
makes  him  die  pca<i(-fiilly,  and  be  buried  at  Pasar- 
gada,  seven  yea'r^>  afu,r  iho  death  of  Cyaxares. 

The  Bab.  contract- tablets,  on  the  contrary,  prove 
that  he  reigned  nine  years  over  Babylon  and  '  the 
empire,'  dying  hi  July  B.C.  529.  A  year  before  his 
death  he  had  made  his  son,  Cambyses,  king  of 
Babylon.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cambyses  was 
the  son  of  Cassandana,  the  daughter  of  Pharnasp§s. 
Tin*.-  i[)p»}-c<lio:'il)o£ C\  ;:-.  ,  V  .irli,'i':-i :  -,"  ;.  i""y 
belong  to  the  great  co-.  j1  ••:•,•  .  •.  ,-  «.,  '( •,  ,  :'<> 
reconcile  its  character  and  position  with  tha 
account  given  by  Arrian  (vi.  29),  and  the  figure 
on  {i  '.  i  '  Ti  :•>'  column,  above  whose  head  is 
the  •  •;  '  •!,  *  1  am  Cyrus,  the  Mng,  the  Akhae- 
menian,'  is  that  of  a  winged  demi-god  who  wears 
an  Egyptian  head-dress.  It  can  hardly,  therefore, 
have  been  sculptured  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Cambyses.  The  most  probable  view  is  that  it 
represents  Cyrus  the  younger. 

The  proclamation  of  Cyrus  shows  that  he  was  not 
a  Zoroastrian  like  Darius  and  Xerxes,  but  that  as 
he  claimed  to  be  the  successor  of  the  Bab.  kings, 
so  also  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Bel- 
Merodach  the  supreme JBaby Ionian  god.  Hence  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  exiles  was  not  due  to 
any  sympathy  with  monotheism,  but  was  part  of 
a  general  policy^  Experience  had  taught  him  the 
danger  of  allowing  a  disaffected  population  to  exist 
in  a  country  which  might  be  invaded  by  an  enemy; 
his  own  conquest  of  Babylonia  had  been  assisted 
by  the  revolt  of  a  part  of  its  |M-;>r.Vl  *r  :  rud  he 
therefore  reversed  the  policy  «.'i I-;..1,-  '.»s  and 
denationalization  which  had  been  attempted  by  the 
Assyr.  and  Bab.  kings.  The  exiles  and  the  images  of 
their  gods  were  sent  back  to  their  old  homes ;  only 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  who  had  no  images,  it  was 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  which  were  restored 
(Ezr  I7"11).  See  JSP,  New  Series,  v.  pp.  143  ff. 
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D, — In  critical  notes  on  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  this  symbol  is  used  to  indicate  the  readings 
of  Codex  Bezos,  a  Grseeo-Latin  MS  of  the  6th  cent, 
preserved  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library. 
The  text,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  is  written  sticho- 
"••  "  .  "  .  i.e.  in  lines  of  unequal  length,  divided 
.'.•  ,,  to  the  sense — the  Greek  on  the  left,  the 

•",<  •  >  -  le  right  hand  page  of  each  opening. 

The  Gospels  are  arranged  in  the  order,  Mt,  Jn, 
Lk,  Mk— an  order  found  also  in  many  old  Latin 
MSS,  the  Gothic  version,  and  in  Const.  Apost.  ii.  57. 

Between  Mk  and  Ac  there  is  a  gap  which, 
according  to  the  original  numbering  of  the  quires, 
must  have  contained  67  leaves  (8  quires  and  3 
leaves).  It  closes  with  a  fragment  of  a  Latin 
version  of  3  Jn11-15.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  Epp. 
of  Jn  occupied  part  of  the  vacant  space  (14  or  15 
leaves).  What  else  the  missing  leaves  contained 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  other  Catholic  Epistles, 
if  they  were  all  present,  would  require  about  36 
leaves.  This  would  leave  16  leaves  (=2  quires) 
unaccounted  for  j  and  it  is  possible,  though  not 
very  likely,  that,  as  Scrivener  suggests,  the  scribe 
had  made  a  mistake  of  2  in  numbering  his  quires 
at  this  point  in  the  MS. 

About  37  leaves  are  •  "  •"  ,*,•<•*  parts  of  the 
MS,  and  12  are  more  <•  •  •,  <  .  It  is  also 

mutilated  at  the  end.  The  folio  wing  passages  are 
in  consequence  wanting  in  the  Greek  Text — Mt 
I1'20  [37"lf>]  e20-^2  272'12,  Jn  116-S26  [1814~2012],  [Mk 
1618"20],  Ac  S^-IO14  2115'18  2210'20  22s9  end.  The  gaps 
in  the  Latin  are  Mt  I1'11  BM27  2665-271,  Jn  P-316 
[182-201],  [Mk  166"20].  The  passages  in  square 
brackets  have  been  supplied  by  a  9th  cent.  hand. 

The  MS  was  written  in  all  probability  in  Gaul, 
and  Rendel  Harris  has  given  good  reason  for 
believing  that  it  did  not  travel  far  from  its  birth- 
place for  the  first  1000  years  of  its  existence. 
During  this  period  it  was  corrected  at  various 
times  by  eight  or  nine  different  hands. 

Its  modern  history  begins  with  the  Council  of 
Trent,  whither  apparently  it  was  taken  in  1546  by 
1  li«  "Ri -»liop  of  Qermont  in  A uvergne.  Stephens,  in 
liis  IfwO  edition,  published  readings  from  it  derived 
from  collations  made  for  him  by  his  friends  in 
TV\  H"li,",|^  during  this  visit  to  the  Council. 
^  \\  \  ft"/!!  j[':-  sented  the  MS  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1581,  he  stated  that  it  had  been 
taken  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ireneeus  in  Lyons  at 
the  sack  of  that  city  in  1562.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  the  only  witness  among  Greek  MSS  to  a  type 
of  text  which  we  know  rrom  the  evidence  of 
patristic  quotations  and  the  earliest  versions  to 
have  been  widely  current  as  early  as  the  2nd  cent. 
It  has  in  consequence,  especially  hi  recent  years, 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  notably  in  a 
most  ingenious  work  by  J.  Rendel  Harris,  A  Study 
of  Codex  Bezce  ('Texts  and  Studies'),  1891,  and 
in  two  careful  but  not  altogether  convincing 
volumes,  The  Old  Syriac  Element  in  Codex  Bezcet 
1893,  and  The  Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels,  by 
P.  H.  Chase,  1895.  The  problems  raised  by  these 
writers  will  require  fuller  treatment  in  connexion 
with  the  whole  subject  of  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  MS,  including  a  com- 
plete transcription  of  the  text  and  a  full  introduc- 
tion, was  published  by  Scrivener  in  186-4,  and  this 
year  (1897)  the  University  of  Cambridge  has 
undertaken  to  bring  out  an  edition  in  photographic 
facsimile. 


B2. — In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  same  symbol 
— written  more  properly  D2  to  avoid  confusion — is 
used  to  denote  the  readings  of  the  MS  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  the  Codex  Claro- 
montanus.  This  is  also  a  Grseco-Latin  MS  of  the 
6th  cent,  written  stichometrically.  It  seems  clear 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Greek  scribe,  and  that  it 
remained  for  some  time  in  scholarly  Greek  hands  j 
but  there  seems  no  decisive  evidence  to  fix  either 
the  place  where  it  was  written  or  its  first  home. 
The  remarkable  list  of  the  canonical  books  of  OT 
and  NT  inserted  between  Philemon  and  Hebrews 
— known  as  the  Claromontane  stichometry — points 
on  the  whole  to  a  Western  origin—Carthage, 
Rome,  or  Gaul.  The  Latin  version  is  of  great 
importance  throughout.  In  Hebrews  it  is  the 
main  representative  of  the  old  Latin  version  of  the 
epistle. 

It  contains  all  the  Pauline  epistles  virtually  com- 
;  •  1 « !  *  -- :  •  •  <  I , ;  • "  •  •  '  Hebrews.  It  has  been  most  care- 
i,,  i  («>!!,  .  oth  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles, 
and"  sumptuously  edited  by  Tischendorf,  1852. 

J.  0.  F.  MURRAY. 

D. — The  symbol  ordinarily  used  in  criticism  of 
Hex.  to  signify  the  work  of  the  Deuteronomist ; 
often  so  as  to  include  also  his  school,  although 
this  creates  confusion,  which  may  be  avoided  by 
using  for  this  sense  D2,  D8,  and  similar  symbols. 
See  HEXATETJCH.  F.  H,  WOODS. 

DABBESHETH  (n^rn),  Jos  1911.— A  place  on  the 
borders  of  Zebulun.  The  line  is  difficult  to  follow, 
but  the  extreme  limits  on  N.  and  S.  seem  to  be 
defined  by  the  names  Dabbesheth  and  Jokneam, 
In  this  case  the  ruin  Dabsheh,  on  the  hills  E.  of 
Acco,  may  be  intended,  the  only  place  where  this 
name  (meaning  'hump,'  cf.  Is  306)  occurs.  See 
SWP,  vol.  i.  sheet  iii.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

DABERATH  (mrnn),  Jos  1912  21?,  1  Ch  672.— A 
city  of  Zebulun  given  to  the  Levites,  noticed  as 
the  extreme  £oint  on  the  S.E.  border;  now  the 
village  Debfineh  at  the  foot  of  Tabor  on  the  W. 
In  the  record  of  the  conquests  of  Bamses  II. 
(Brugsch,  Hist.  ii.  p.  64)  we  learn  that,  about  1325 
B.C.,  he  attacked  places  in  the  Amorite  country, 
Mi  riKvlPjsj-i,',^'  j.1,  ::  ;  .^n,.:!'  •  •  .M"  o -is  M  I'fn, 
,\  M  \»iJ  1:1  in.  I\;  !<»;•  '  {• '  I  r|-  -x  >!.';r  .i1  «,  r1  -i 
Beitha  Antha  (Beth  Anath) ;  and  of  these  places 
Shunem  was  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  Beth  Anath 
and  Meirun  in  Upper  Galilee.  Dapur  is  thought 
to  be  Tabor  or  Daberath,  and  is  represented  as  a 
walled  town.  But  in  Egyptian  the  letters  L  and 
R  are  not  <1**Lmgiii-«lie<l,  and  the  name  rimy  have 
been  Dapul  in  the  latter  case  l)»d  in  Vpp*  r 
Galilee  would  be  the  site.  See  DIBLAH.  The 
site  of  Daberath  on  Tabor  was  known  in  the  4th 
cent.  A,D,  (Onomasticon>  s.v.  Dabira),  but  wrongly 
identified  with  Debir.  See  SWP  vol.  i.  sheet  vi. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

DABRIA. — One  of  the  five  scribes  who  wrote  to 
the  dictation  of  Ezra  (2  Es  1424). 

DACUBI  (A  Aa/cou^,  B  om.,  AY  Dacobi) = AKKUB, 
Ezr  2*2,  Neh  T45. 

DAGGER  (Jg  316  AY,  'sword*  RY,  Heb.  yyj 
farebh).  —  The  Heb.  word  means  in  most  cases 
a  short  weapon  used  for  stabbing  (cf.  2  S  208-10). 
The  Arab  'khanjar,*  still  in  use  E.  of  Jordan,  has 
a  curved  blade,  and  inflicts  by  a  downward  stab 
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DAGOJST 


DALMATIA 


fast  such  a  horrible  wound  as  is  described  in 
2  S  2010.  See  SWORD.  W.  E.  BARNES. 

DAGON  (fui,  Aa7£&>). — The  principal  deity  of  the 
Philistines,  whose  worship,  however,  seems  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  Phil,  country,  as  is  proved 
by  the  iroc^raphicjil  naire  Beth-dagon  (which  see), 
and  perhaps  By  the  later  name  Bagon  (Jos.  Ant. 
Xltt.  viii  1 ;  Wars,  I.  ii.  3). 

It  has  ;i<.i-«!i.<:'i'li.'  1  een  held  by  scholars  that  the 
name  is  a  Ji:n.  ;M  "•  -»,  and  so  a  term  of  endearment, 
from  dag,  which  signifies  fish,  and  hence  that  D. 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  fish.  He  has 
been  generally  identified  with  a  Bab*  god  who  is 
represented  on  seals  and  elsewhere  as  having  in 
l-jirt  that  form.  And  though  there  is  nothing  in 
the  biblical  account  to  confirm  this  view,  there  is 
also  nothing  to  contradict  it.  D.  had  face  and 
hands,  and,  according  to  the  Sept.,  feet  also  (1  j$ 
54) ;  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  having  in 
part  the  shape  of  a  fish.  The  pictures  of  the  Bab. 
fish-god  show  face  and  hands,  and  in  some  instances 
feet.  Indeed,  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  find  in 
the  phrase  'only  D.  remained/  the  mon»i:r.pr  £OBly 
little  fish  remained.,1  the  point  being  liin:,  i*>  ••:  the 
head  and  hands  of  D.  were  cut  oH*,  nothing  \\  sis  kft 
of  him.  save  the  fish-shaped  pail.  NeveitliLle^, 
Sayce  and  others  now  insist  that  D.  was  not  a  fish- 
god,  and  that  the  resemblance  of  name  is  a  mere 
coincidence.  The  Bab.  fish-god  was  Ea,  the  patron 
god  of  the  city  of  Eridu,  the  god  of  the  ocean,  of 
water,  of  wisdom.  In  some  sense  Ea  was  god  of 
the  sea,  Aim  of  the  sky,  and  Bel  (Baal)  of  the 
earth  and  the  under-world.  Bel  is  closely  associated 
with  Anu,  but  not  with  Ea.  And  D.  appears  in 
the  inscriptions  as  one  of  the  names  or  one  of  the 
forms  of  Bel. 

The  name  and  worship  of  D.  were  upon  either 
theory  imported  into  Pal.  fr<>".  TL"1  ;,]«•  •>  Tlio 

name  is  held  to  have  been  <>•  i-11:  y  >.i .f  •;. 

but  a  Semitic  derivation  was  f  o1  i:  ''i  <•<»••, - 

nexion  with  its  us-*  V  ""  "  '  the  god  of  agri- 
culture* IX  was  i-  •  '  •  dagan>  the  Heb. 
word  for  corn,  when  corn  is  thought  of  as  an 
agricultural  product. 

Pres'minVy.  T>.  was  worshipped  in  Phoenicia  as 
v  c'l  as  in  I*'!*:!  Oi.  There  is  a  Phcen.  cylindrical 
seal  of  crystal  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  on  which,  according  to  Sayce,  the  name 
Baal-dagon  is  written  in  Phoen.  letters,  with  an 
ear  of  corn  engraved  near  it,  and  ot^ur  ^vinbols, 
such  as  the  winged  solar  disc,  a  care  tie,  and 
several  stars,  but  no  figure  of  a  fisH.  Eusebius 
(Prcep.  Evang.  i.  (T>  quo  IPS  Philo  Byblius  of  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  as  oil  in*:  ilio  ancient  rhcen.  legends 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Sanchoniathon,  to  the 
effect  that  Ouranos  (Anu)  married  his  sister  the 
earth,  'and  by  her  had  four  sons,  Ilus  (El),  who  is 
called  Kronos,  and  Betylus,  and  D.,  uliuli  signifies 
"corn,"  and  Atlas.1  *D.,  after  he  \\\  t1  di-icoiercii 
bread-corn  and  the  plough,  was  called  Zeus 
Arotrios/ 

The  Phren,  Dagon,  then,  like  sin*  K-  1,- ,  -*-  j  •  OM  :""  \- 
'Zeus  of  the  plough/  With  i  •-  i  ir-to  M!!  \\»* 
notices  found  m  OT  in  regard  to  the  Phil.  Dagon. 
He  had  temples  in  Gaza  and  Ashdod  (Jg  1628,  1  S 
51-2),  and  presumably  in  the  other  Phil,  cities. 
His  worship  among  the  Philistines  was  national, 
and  not  merely  local  (1  Ch  1010,  1  S  58-618).  His 
worship  did  not  exclude  that  of  other  Baals  (2  3£ 
12*S).  The  Philistines  regarded  him  as  giving 
them  victory  over  their  enemies,  rejoicing  tefore 
him  when  Samson  was  in  their  power,  and  placing 
Saul's  head  in  his  temple  ( Jg  16*3,  1  Ch  10l°).  But 
he  was  eminently  the  god  of  agriculture;  they 
acknowledged  J'"s  victory  over  him  through  tha 
mice  that  marred  their  fields,  and  offered  golden 
mice  in  token  of  the  acknowledgment  (1  S  64-5). 


Apparently,  the  worship  of  D.  among  the  Philis- 
tines was  conducted  with  a  highly  developed  and 
technical  ritual.  We  may  infer  this  from  the 
elaborate  discussions  and  arrangements  for  return- 
ing the  ark,  as  described  in  1  S  5.  6,  theg  golden 
mice  and  golden  tumours  as  a  guilt-offering,  the 
new  cart,  the  new  milch  kine  with  their  calves 
shut  up  at  home.  The  worship  of  D.  at  Gaza  con- 
tinned  to  a  late  period.  During  the  Maccabsean 
•wars  Jonathan  destroyed  the  temple  of  D.  there 
(1  Mac  1083-84  II4  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XIH.  iv.  4,  5), 

'ce  in  SS  Tirms,  May 
ies,  358  f  .  ;  Wellh.  and 
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DAIS1H  (B  Aawrefc,  A  Ae<r-),  1  Es  531.—  Called 
BEZIN,  Ezr  a48,  Neh  750.  The  form  IB  1  Es  is  due 
to  confusion  of  n  and  "i. 

BALIN  (A  AcL\dvs  B  *A<r&i>,  AV  Ladan),  I  Es  5W 
=DELAIAH,  EZT260. 

BILE.—  See  KING'S  DALE. 

BILETH  (I).—  Fourth  letter  of  Heb.  alphabet, 
and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psalm  to  designate 
the  4th  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins  with  this 
letter. 

BILLY.  —  Only  Wis  1228  *  correction,  wherein  he 
dallied  with  them.'  By  a  "bol-1.  t  -s'1  ;  ••::.•  *  '  •• 
God  is  described  as  only  -,-••  \  v 
Egyptians  in  the  lighter  plagi  i  ..  o-  '.  •,' 
The  Gr.  is  ircnyvlois  ^Trtrt^crews,  lit.  *  play-games  of 
correction*;  Vulg.  ludibriis  et  increpatiombvb$>  Cov. 
s  scornes  and  rebukes,'  Geneva  'scornful  rebukes/ 
EV  '  a  mocking  correction  as  of  children.'  *  Dally  ' 
has  now  chiefly  the  sense  of  c  delay,'  which  easily 
arose  from  the  older  sense  of  *  sport,'  as  in  Milton, 
Of  Reformation  (Prose  Works,  ii.  410),  'Let  us  not 
dally  with  God  when  he  offers  us  a  full  blessing  '  ; 
and  Bunyan,  Heavenly  Footman  (Clar.  Press  ed. 
p.  270),  'it  is  not  good  dallying  with  '*•*',,•«  <.'  i 
great  concernment,  as  the  Salvation  o-  ,  'i,  '.n.v  '  •  ; 
of  thy  Soul.*  J.  HASTINGS. 

BALMANUTHA  (AaX^ttyou^d)  is  mentioned  only 
in  Mk  810.  The  corresponding  statement  of  Mt 
(15s9  RY)  gives  Magadan,  In  Tatian,  Diatessaron 
(HiU's  ed.  p.  134),  it  is  Magheda.  Rendel  Harris 
(Study  of  Uodex  JBezce,  p.  178)  suggests  that  Dal- 
manutha  may  be  simply  a  corruption  from  the 
Syriac  ;  but  see  Chase,  feezan  Text  of  the  Acts,  p. 
145  na.  On  the  variants  in  Mk  see  Chase,  Syro- 
Latin  Text  of  th&  Gospels,  p.  S7  f  .  The  common 
reading  Magdala  is  probably  a  substitution  of  a 
better  fora  le--  "Ki'o^n  |»"lr,n.  r;v»,M  Hrjp'-'id 
that  Magadan  *  M:'.<  !i<  ii,  ;or  Mc-H  ion  -  ^!*  •••  .•!  >; 
but  Eusebius  s«  \  -  .  !i  -  MJ'^J  <ij»?i  •*.;•-  MOM  ii'  •••  -a. 
Thomson  j-^ir  -  nri'-i!  ,M::  lu>  at  Ed-Delemlyeh,  one 
mile  K.  o1  ils<-  •!•!',}  ..  ^,  j  ihe  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  As  the  scene  of  the  second  Feeding 
of  the  Multitude  is  uncertain,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  said^  to  indicate  in  what  direction  the 
boat  into  which  our  Lord  went  was  steered,  the 
site  of  Dalmanutha  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  Tristram  suggests  a  site  1J  mile  from 
Migdel  'Mn«i:«ln\  and  Sir  C.  Wilson  thinks  it  waa 
not  far  uouf  li 


LITEB.ATORIII.—  Bcs'dcs  the  works  xnei.t'oncd  alxno,  comult 
Keim,  Jesus  of  Sazaia  (L'i^.  Tr  )  iv  >I5rfri  ,  lldcr^ULiin,  Jttius 
the  Messiah*  (1887),  n.  C7il  ;  \'»<]M  \\^,  Life  of  our  Lord,  ed. 
1892,p.S38;  Herzirirl  NeitlPin  tiipos.  '/'??n^,\'jn  r>(!3,ix  45,95. 

A.  HEKDEESON. 

DALMATIA  (AaX^aWa)  in  apostolic  times  was  an 
ill-defined  mountainous  district  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  stretching  towards  Macedonia.  In 
its  more  exact  use,  the  name,  which  is  not  known 
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to  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  was  used  of  the  S. 
portion  of  the  Rom.  province  lHyricum,  between 
the  Drinus  and  the  sea.  In  its  more  indefinite  use 
it  was  practically  another  name  for  Illvricum. 
St.  Paul  preached  the  gospel  in  the  district,  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  its  neighbourhood  (Bo  1519),  and 
during  his  last  imprisonment  in  Rome  it  was 
idsited  by  Titus  (2  Ti  410).  In  »  "  f  the 

place  where  the  apostle  was  •  ,  mot 

determine  either  the  exact  time  when  Titus  was 
sent  to  D.  or  the  reason  why  he  was  sent  ;  but  it 
has  been  ^pjocturcd  that,  having  failed  to  find 
St.  Paul  al  Xi-jopolis  as  he  expected  (Ti  312},  he 
went  on  to  Dalmatia.  W.  MUIB. 

D&LPHOH    (jtefc,    Est   97)»  the   second  son  of 
Haman,  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.    In  the  LXX 


DAMARIS  (A&papts  ).  —  The  name  of  a  woman 
who,  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  certain 
others,  is  mentioned  as  having  been  converted  by 
St.  Paid  at  Athens  (Ac  1784).  Ramsay  (St.  Paul 
the  Trav.  p.  252)  points  out  that  it  is  not  stated 
that  she  was  of  good  birth  (in  contrast  with  1712 
and  1350)  j  that  this  arose  from  the  fact  that 
women  of  social  position  in  Athens  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  St. 
Paul  ;  and  that  her  name  suggests  that  she  was  a 
foreigner,  perhaps  *one  of  the  class  of  educated 
HetairaiS  This  suggestion  seems  to  go  rather 
beyond  the  evidence,  The  name  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  fld/x-aXty,  a  heifer,  which  is  the 
reading  of  one  Lat.  MS  (et  mulier  nomine  Dctmalis, 
Flor.).  Chrys.  (ad  loc.)  suggests  quite  erroneously 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  Dionysius;  this  could 
not  be  the  tr.  of  *al  yw)j  bvbiwri  A.  These  words 
and  all  mention  of  this  woman  are  omitted  by 
Codex  Bezae.  Ramsay  (Church  in  Horn.  Emp. 
p.  161)  quotes  this  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that 
the  reviser  to  whom  we  owe  the  Western  text  was 
a  Catholic  who  objected  to  the  prominent  posi- 
tion assigned  to  women  in  the  Acts;  *this  was, 
firstly,  pagan  rather  than  Christian  ;  and,  secondly, 
heretical  rather  than  Catholic.5  (See  also  1713  and 
the  variation  there.)  A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

DAMASCUS  (flflfl,  Aa/MOTcfe). 

This  city  is  the  contemporary  of  all  history.  Its  origin  is 
lost  in  antiquity,  Jos.  (Ant  i.  vi.  4)  MI\-»  11,  was  founded  by 
TJz,  grandson  of  Shcm.  It  is  flrst  morrjo-K  <1  «u  connexion  with 
Abraham's  pursuit  of  the  defeated  Chedorlaomer  (G-n  14W). 
Then  (Gta  152)  his  servant  is  called  Dammesek  Eliezer,  where 
both  the  Ohaldee  and  the  Syr.  have  '  Eliezer  the  Damascene.' 
It  occurs  in  2  S  86  as  p^DT  Dig,  Aram  Dammesek,  which  suggests 
comparison  mith  the  modem'  Arabic  inmt,  Dirnasfik  ffii-SJitm 
As  it  was  the  cap  ral  o*  Vram,  so  ir  is  th«»  chief  city  of  efh-Fh&m, 
the  modern  S\  nil.  Esh-Wibm^'  the  left/  i  a  the  countri  on 
the  left;  as  el-Yemen,  Arabia  Felix,  is  on  the  r-g'ht  of  The 
Arabian  looking  uorthwaid.  A  Moslem  tradition  iuak«.s 
Eliezer  the  founder  of  ilie  ciUf  and  Abralnim  king  for  some 
years  before  he  ^ent  south  to  IVrsrinc  So  also  JSicolavb  of 
I).,  quoted  bv  Jos  (Ant.  i.  vu  •*)  He  mcnl'on?  a  i.'U'ire 
callprl  M'.o  TIabiiiir.on  of  Abraham,1  which  may  be  identical 
with  fi-Jf*r?eh,  3  nilis  N.  of  the  city,  where  there  is  a  wety 
sacred  to  the  patriarch. 

i.  HISTORY.  —  The  history  of  D.  really  begins 
for  us  with  its  capture  by  David.  Coming  to  suc- 
cour Hadade/er,  king  of  Zobah,  the  Damascenes 
were  themselves  overthrown.  David  smote  of  the 
Syrians  22,000  men,  took  and  jrirri«oncr:  On  eiiy, 
and  *the  Syrians  became  sonants  lo  IV.\  L«I,  anil 
brought  presents  '  (2  S  83"6).  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
says  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  Euphrates. 
Rezon,  son  of  Eliada,  a  follower  of  Hadadezer, 
escaped,  gathered  a  company  around  him,  possibly 
fugitives  like  himself,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Damascus.  f  He  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the 
days  of  Solomon.'  His  experience  on  the  Euphrates 
possibly  led  him  to  almor  Isiael  il  K  ll23-25)^  But 
soon  again  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  family  of 
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Hadad.  Syria  and  Israel  were  in  league  against 
Judah.  Hard  pressed  by  the  king  of  Israel.  Asa 
bought  the  friendship  of  Benhadad  with  costly 
presents,  and  induced  him  to  break  with  Baasha 
and  invade  his  territory.  A  successful  raid  into 
the  northern  dominions  of  Israel  called  off  Baasha 
and  relieved  Judah  (1  K  1516'21).  Benhadad  seems 
to  have  followed  up  his  advantage  in  the  reign  of 
OmrL  Retaining  the  captured  cities,  he  held  ^  the 
right  to  'make  streets'  in  the  new  capitals 
Samaria  (I  K  2034).  'Streets'  may  have  meant 
quarters  for  a  permanent  embassy,  or  simply 
accommodation  for  Syrian  merchants,  who,  like 
!  •"  T,  .  in  Memphis,  would  congregate  in  one 
<fc. ,  ' ..'  .  was  a  concession  to  a  power  which 
!',*•<.  i  ••  t  ••  it  if  necessary.  Benhadad,  son  of 
this  monarch,  led  a  great  expedition  against 
Samaria.  There  were  with  him  thirty-two  subject 
kings,  with  horses  and  chariots.  Conducting  the 
siege  with  a  contemptuous  carelessness,  born  of  a 
sense  of  absolute  superiority,  he  was  surprised  by 
a  sudden  attack,  and  his  army  routed,  he  himself 
escaping  with  difficulty  on  horseback.  Meeting 
Israel  again  at  Aphek,  he  was  defeated  and  hia 
army  destroyed.  Taken  by  Ahab,  his  freedom 
was  granted  on  most  humiliating  terms  (1  K  20). 
In  about  three  years'  time  we  find  them  again  at 
war,  fighting  for  possession  of  7?  •  «,  *  "  /! .-  and 
there  Ahab  was  slain  (1  K.  ::J  •  ,•  \  '>.  came 
Naaman,  to  be  healed  of  leprosy  (2  K  5).  Again 
the  Syrians  invaded  Israel,  and  a  company  sent  to 
arrest  Elisha  at  Dothan  was  led  by  him,  blinded, 
into  Samaria  (2  K  6s-23).  Unaffected  by  their 
chivalrous  treatment,  we  find  Benhadad  directly 
again  besieging  Samaria.  The  city  was  reduced 
to  the  most  appalling  « traits  by  famine,  when,  by 
a  miraculous  dibcomliuue  of  the  Svrians,  it  was 
delivered,  and  plentiful  supplies  provided  (2  K  624- 
720).  Fromll,-1,  .n<  tfo'.'iii'i  .' ",  'TO'.  -  u.v  learn  that 
the  Assyria' i,  <",'  o  !::  •;  -<<.  it  ".  ..'  n  ,  and  were 
too  *slroFiir  fo"1*  him  and  his  allies.  His  reputation 
suiroioiL  Liojiv.lv  from  these  disasters,  making  it 
easier  for  a  strong  man  to  usurp  his  place.  Palling 
sick,  he  sent  a  ine^-ongrer  laden  with  gifts  to  con- 
sult Elisha.  To  ilii-'man,  Hazael,  the  prophet 
promised  the  kingdom.  On  his  return  he  secured 
the  swift  fulfilment  of  the  promise  by  the  murder 
of  his  master  (2  K  818).  In  his  encounters  with 
the  great  Assyr.  power,  the  new  king  was  not  more 
fortunate  than  nis  predecessor;  but  elsewhere 
success  waited  upon  nis  standards.  Jehoram  of 
Israel  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah  attacked  Ramoth- 
gilead.  Hazael  repulsed  them,  the  former  being 
seriously  wounded  (2  K  g28*29).  He  then  laid 
waste  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan  (2  K 
1082-88).  He  captured  Gath  (il.  1217),  and  threat- 
ened Jerusalem.  Jehoash  purchased  immunity 
from  attack,  ^dipping  the  temple  and  the  palace 
of  all  valuabL  s  ior  iliis  purpose  (ib.  1218).  JGLazael 
also  prevailed  against  Nincl,  and  superiority  was 
maintained  by  his  son  Benhadad  (ib.  13s).  Ulti- 
inartMy  Joluwi-h,  son  of  Jehoahaz,  asserted  his 
indopLz:-Io(i(  <»,  and  recovered  the  cities  Hazael  had 
taken  v'->.  K'»-r>).  Jeroboam  II.,  son  of  Jehoash, 
the  great  warrior-king  of  the  northern  monarchy, 
extended  the  borders  of  Israel,  recovering  D. 
and  Hamath,  probably  making  their  kings  tribu- 
tary to  Israel  (ib*  14-8).  D.  and  Samaria  next 
appear  in  league  against  Jerusalem  (2  El  1537 165). 
Eezin  of  D.  reconquered  Elath,  driving  out  cthe 
Jews.*  Meantime  the  Assyrians,  under  Tiglath- 
pileser  ill.,  whose  Bab.  name  was  Pul  or  Pulu 
(2  K  1519),  were  rapidly  extending  their  sway, 
threatening  the  independence  of  D.  and  Samaria 
alike.  To  consolidate  their  power  a<rain*t  Assyria, 
Rezin  and  Pekah  sought  to  attach  Judah  to  their 
cause  by  dethroning  Ahaz,  and  setting  up  *  a  king 
in  the  midst  of  it,  the  son  of  TaLeel '  (Is  76)  The 
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attempt  not  only  failed :  it  hastened  the  disaster 
they  wished  to  avert.  Ahaz  appealed  to  Tiglath- 
pileser,  who  at  once  'went  up  against  D.  and 
took  it,  and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to 
Kir/  Eezin  himself  being  slain  (2  K  16*0;  and 
Assyr.  colonists  were  placed  in  it  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  xii.  3). 
This  was  the  heaviest  blow  the  city  had  yet  re- 
ceived, and  for  a  time  she  seems  to  have  been 
crushed  by  it.  To  this  period  probably  refer  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Amos,  'The  riches  of 
D.  .  .  .  shall  be  carried  away  before  the  king 
of  Assyria'  (Is  84),  *  Behold,  D.  is  taken  jiv  j^  f  o"» 
bein^  a  city,  and  it  shall  be  a  i  nino  u  •**  i  en :  •  ( I  .•> ''  'I  , 
*  I  will  send  a  fire  into  the  house  oi  HazaeL,  and  it 
shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Benhadad  .  ,  .  and 
the  people  of  Syria  shall  go  into  captivity  to  Kir, 
saith  the  Lord*  (Am  I4-5;  see  also  Jer  4923'27). 
Ahaz  came  to  D.  to  do  homage  to  Tiglath- 
pileser.  Here  he  saw  the  great  altar,  of  which,  at 
his  order,  a  duplicate  was  made  by  Urijali  the 
priest,  and  put  in  the  temple  to  supplant  the 
brazen  altar  (2  K  1610'16).  For  the  important  issues 
of  this  act  see  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJCP  265,  443,  US 
359,  466  ff. 

A  city  occupying  the  position  of  D.  could  not 
be  permanently  overwhelmed.    During  the  Persian 
period  she  displayed  afresh  her  perennial  vigour, 
playing  a  distinguished  part  (Strabo,  xvi.   2.  9). 
When   Darius   advanced  against   Alexander   at 
Issus,   he  sent  his  harem  and  treasures   to    D. 
for  safety.    After  his  defeat  and  inglorious  flight, 
the  city  was  t-oi  d,i  M-  .-V  surrendered  to  Alex- 
ander's general,  Parmemo    (Arrian,  J3%ped.   Al. 
ii.  11).     JDuring  the  Greek  occupation  D.  yielded 
to  Antioch  on  the  0 rentes  the  rank  of  first  city  in 
Syria.     In  the  course  of  the  wars  with  Egypt,  D., 
with  Palestine  and  Ccelesyria,  fell  at  times  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.     On  the  division  of 
Syria  (rc.e.   Ill)  between  Antiochus  Grypus  and 
AnUoohus  ^Cyzicenus,    D.     fell    to    the   latter. 
Against  this  prince  Hyrcanus  made  a  successful 
stand  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.   x.  1-3).      The  next  king 
was  Demetrius  Eucaerus,  who,  assisted  by  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  established  himself  in  D.,  and  divided 
the  rule  of  Syria  with  his  brother  Philip  (Ant. 
xm.  xiii.  4).     Invited  by  discontented  Jews,   he 
marched  against  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  defeated 
that  prince  near  Shechem,  retumi'ig  lupiUiK.'.itb- 
to  war  with  Philip.    The  latter,  «  —  -.ji.1  by  Aial'-s 
and  Pii-'tMan-,  wj.s  victorious.      Demetrius  was 
sent  To  V:i  |pu  ,i  i  -,  king  of  Parthia,  and  remained 
with    him  till  his  death.      A  younger   brother, 
Antioehus  Dionysus,   now  seized  the  throne    of 
Damascus.    He  fell  in  an  encounter  with  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia ;  and  this  monarch,  invited  by  the 
inhabitants,  entered  D.  and  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.      Against  Ptolemy  Mennaeus,  *who 
was  such  a  bad  neighbour  to  the  city,'  Alexandra, 
widow  of  Jannseus,   sent  an  expedition   to   D., 
tinder  her  son  Aristobulus,  which  achieved  nothing 
(Ant.  XIII.  xvi.  3).    Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
obtained    temporary    possession.      The    Romans 
under  Metellus  Wk  the  city,  a^  Vre,  B.C.  64, 
Pompey  received  am'  a--:!'  01*  :"'i  MI    :i  *  neighbour- 
ing kings,   who  brought    him    pii's.c'Mt-  :    among 
othc-iv,  j,  iroKlori  vine  from  An-tolmliis,  valued  at 
500  r:.\  i:  -.     In  B.C.  63  the  whole  of  Syria  became 
a   Bom  an    province;    and,   while   the    proconsul 
usually  resided  in  Antioch,  D.  began  to  assume 
her  old  ascendency.    Herod,  while  still  a  young 
man,  escaping  judgment  from  the  Sanhedrin,  came 
here  to  visit  Sextus  Caesar,  and  was  made  by  him 
general  of  the  army  of  Coelesyria  (Ant.  XIY.  ix.  5). 
Later,  according  to  Jos.  (BJ  I.  xxi.  II),  he  showed 
his  magnanimity  by  adorning  many  cities,  not 
only  within  but  also  beyond  his  own  dominions. 
To  D,  he  added  the  attractions  of  a  gymnasium 
and  a  theatre.     It  was  on  the  way  to  B.  that  the  i 


miraculous  event  occurred  f  aiou^1  'vMch  Saul 
of  Tarsus  was  converted  to  (.i1  .-.:<r!  ,*  ;  and  in 
this  city  he  first  testified  for  Christ  (Ac  Q2'27).  It 
was  then  under  the  Arabian  Aretas*  and  governed 
by  an  ethnarch,  whose  vigilance  Paul  escaped,  being 
let  down  over  the  wall  in  a  basket  (2  Co  II32). 
Hither  the  apostle  returned,  after  his  sojourn  in 
Arabia  (Gal  I1*}.  It  was  reckoned  to  the  Decapolis 
(Pliny,  HN  v.  16).  Josephus  curiously  remarks 
that  Q  \  T  ,  •».""  was  the  greatest  of  these  cities 
Aftei  ! '  •  i  -  -ae  he  says  little  of  D. ;  but  there 
must  have  been  a  strong  Jewish  colony  there : 
at  one  time  some  10,000  of  these  were  slain  by 
the  populace  (BJ  II.  xx.  2).  Under  Trajan,  D. 
attained  the  rank  of  a  Koman  provincial  city. 
Since  that  time.  al!lir\Ji  -*HJ  has  of  ten  changed 
hands,  her  <;!:<  ^  o."  1  O-H  ilty  has  hardly  been 
interrupted,  save  perhaps  when  she  fell  before  the 
ferocious  Tamerlane  (1399).  D.  is  still  the  chief  city 
in  Syria,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  150,000. 
Christians  have  always  been  fairly  numerous 
in  the  city.  Theodosius  transformed  the  great 
temple  into  a  Christian  church.  On  the  advent  of 
Islam  it  was  changed  into  a  Moslem  mosque.  D. 
was  •,  "  '•:;  ";.  .ubordiriate  to  Antioch,  which  was 
the  ,  <•  ,"'  patriarch;  but  this  official,  still 
tailing  his  title  from  Antioch,  now  resides  in 
Di.m<ia(.>;i<>.  The  darkest  blot  on  the  history  of  the 
city  is  the  massacre  of  some  6000  Christians  in 
the  summer  of  1860. 

ii.  GEOGRAPHY. — -One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  plains  in  the  world  is  that  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2200  ft.  above  sea-level.  Great  Hermon, 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  vast  snowy  bank  filling  all  the 
horizon,  forms  the  western  boundary.  A  chain  of 
hills,  thrown  off  to  eastward  from  Anti-Libanus, 
runs  along  the  northern  edge.  Jebel  el-Aswad  and 
Jebel  Mdni*  shut  it  in  on  the  south.  Three  marshy 
lakes  mark  the  eastern  frontier  of  fertility ;  and 
away  beyond  them  rises  a  range  of  low  hills, 
which  definitely  cuts  off  this  district  from  the 
sandy  wastes  of  the  Arabian  desert.  These  sur- 
rounding hills,  all  bare  and  forbidding,  save  in 
the  deeper  and  shadier  wadies,  enclose  within 
their  rocky  arms  a  broad  expanse  of  rich  waving 
green. 

This  plain  owes  its  fertility  almost  entirely  to  the 
river  el-Bar  ada,  *the  cool,5  which  bursts  through 
the  limestone  ramparts  on  the  north,  to  fling  itself 
in  many  a  refreshing  stream  over  its  surface  ;  and 
to  the  waters  of  el-A'wqf,  'the  crooked,'  which, 
coming  down  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Gt.  Her- 
mon, nows  through  the  southern  meadows.  Some- 
thing is  also  due  to  the  protection  of  the  desert 
hills  in  the  east,  which  in  a  measure  bar  the  way 
against  the  drifting  sand-storms  from  the  wilder- 
ness. In  the  plain  the  natives  distinguish  five 
districts.  The  western  portion,  o\'.  •  "  ••  jil»out 
two  hours  east  of  the  gorge  of  :li,»  •'••*/*,  is 
divided  by  that  river  into  the  northern  and  southern 
Ghautah.  To  the  east  is  the  Merf,  also  divided  by 
the  B'arada  into  north  and  south ;  while  all  lying 
between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Aswad  and 
the  valley  of  el-A'waj,  is  known  as  Wady  el-Ajam. 
Scattered  over  this  tract  are  some  140  villages.  A 
population  of  alw-u!  rA-ifi')  are  engaged  almost  ex- 
clusively in  ,'i^i,<  :Jr,i"!il  pursuits.  Clumps  of 
olives^  and  many  varieties  of  fruit  trees  plea-antly 
diversify  the  liiTirN.'apo,  while  between  ihcm.  in 
season,  far  ami  wi».o,  wave  seas  of  golden  grain. 
On  the  edge  of  the  plain,  east  of  el-Barada,  just 
under  Jebel  fasitin,  which  rises  some  1700  ft.,  lie 
she  famous  orchards,  some  SO  miles  in  circum- 
terence,  which  encircle  with  luxuriant  foliage  the 
ancient  city  of  Damascus.  From  afar  are  seen  the 
white  roofs,  domes,  and  minai  ets,  in  striking  relief 
against  the  gicen  The  scene  of  rich  beauty  here 
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presented,  with  the  shade  of  fruitful  trees,  and  on 
every  hand  the  music  of  "••^7"  *  •  .vater,  has  ever 
Inspired  the  Arab  with  i '  •»:.  i  ;  i ;  and  when  he 
dreamed  of  Paradise— *  the  garden '  par  excellence — 
his  imagery  was  drawn  from  the  gardens  and  streams 
of  Damascus.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if,  coming 
from  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  burning  desert, 
the  Bedawi,  fascinated  by  its  delights,  thinks 
himself  in  the  midst  of  an  earthly  Paradise.  Even 
for  the  eye  accustomed  to  the  fresh  beauty  and 
fruitfulness  of  the  West,  it  *  ,  -  :•  /a  charm, 
although  the  descriptive  •  ••  •  •  <;.  'fche  Arab 
may  appear  somewhat  exaggerated.  There  are 
few  places  where  so  rich  a  variety  of  fruits  is 
brought  ^  to  maturity  within  a  similar  area.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  large  vegetable  gardens ; 
and  in  the  fields  beyond  different  kinds  of  grain, 
tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  madder  -  roots,  and 
vicinus  are  grown.  The  olive  is  plentiful,  and 
much  of  the  oil  used  in  the  city  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tall,  graceful  poplars  line  the 
banks  of  the  streams,  yielding  excellent  timber  for 
building  purposes.  Firewood  is  mostly  made  of 
the  olive  and  the  apricot.  There  are  also  the 
cypress,  the  plane  tree,  and  the  stately  palm. 
But  the  charm  of  D.  is  felt  chiefly  in  her 
gardens,  and  under  the  shadow  of  her  far-stretch- 
ing thickets  of  fruit  trees.  There,  in  generous 
rivalry,  are  found  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the 
citron;  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  quince; 
plums  and  prunes,  grapes  and  figs,  pomegranate 
and  mulberry,  almonds  and  walnuts,  hazel-nuts 
and  pistachios. 

D.  is  situated  about  60  miles  from  the  coast. 
Its  exact  position  is  33°  30'  N.  lat.,  36°  18'  E.  long. 
It  is  now  most  easily  approached  by  the  magnifi- 
cent French  diligence  road  from  Beirut,  which 
scales  Mount  Lebanon,  crosses  el-BeJca\  and  then 
follows  the  easy  passes  through  Anti-Lebanon  to 
the  plain  of  Damascus.  The  routes  by  which  of  old 
she  communicated  with  the  seaboard  varied  with 
political  conditions.  The  way  to  Tripoli  lay  past 
BoC albeit  and  BSsherreh.  That  to  Beirut  followed 
closely  the  line  of  the  present  road ;  while  the 
great  height  of  the  two  Lebanons  lay  also  between 
D.  and  Tyre  and  Sidon.  When  the  way  was 
clear,  she  found  the  most  convenient  outlet  at 
Acre.  This  road  led  to  the  south-west  past  Sa'sa* 
and  Kuneiterah  over  the  Jedtir  uplands,  crossed 
the  Jordan  below  lake  ffUleh  by  Jisr  Bendt  Ya'Mb, 
traversed  the  rolling  downs  of  the  upper  Jordan 
valley,  and  splitting  towards  the  west,  one  arm 
took  the  difficult  but  direct  route  by  way  of  Safedj 
the  other  swept  southward  past  Khan  Jubb'  Yusif 
to  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  at  Khdn  Minyeh,  and, 
following  an  easy  line  by  the  wadies  to  the  north- 
west, joined  the  Safed  road  at  Er-Rdmeh.  From 
Gennesaret  a  branch  of  this  highway  ascended  the 
uplands  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Kh&n  et- 
Tujjdr,  and,  passing  round  the  base  of  Tabor, 
crossed  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Megiddo,  and 
thence  to  the  Philistine  plain  and  Egypt.  Another 
branch  kept  the  valley  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  southward  past  Bethshan  to  Jericho. 
This  was  crossed  by^a  road,  which,  leaving  D. 
in  a  more  FouHi^ih  r.iioc'.ion,  traversed  the  level 
reaches  of  'he  //"M/Yf/i,  wine  down  into  the  valley 
from  1  bo  Jiiulfai  In^rhlnnd-  cast  of  the  sea,  by  way 
of  Aphok,  jiTiti  licro  (li\i<!iii<r  one  limb  crossed  the 
Jordan  below  the  lake,  climbed  the  hills  to  west- 
ward, and  reached  Acre  by  way  of  Kef r  Kennah ; 
the  other  passed  up  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  and  again 
bifurcating,  one  branch  went  straight  to  the  sea 
over  Esdraelon :  the  other,  bending  to  the  south- 
west, is  identified  with  the  ancient  caravan  road 
from  Gilead,  which  passes  by  Dothan,  and  comes 
down  upon  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  old  gold  and 
frankincense  caravan  road  from  Arabia  the  Happy 


has  frequently  changed  its  course  in  the  northern 
reaches.  The  traffic  has  long  been  confined  to  the 
passing  of  the  Hajt  the  Moslem  pilgrimage  to  and 
from  El-Haramein,  El-Medinaht  and  Mecca,  The 
great  road  from  Aleppo  in  the  north  is  split  as 
with  a  wedge  at  Emesa  by  the  Anti-Lebanon  ridge. 
It  throws  an  arm  round  either  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, that  on  the  west  traversing  the  valley  of 
Coelesyria  by  way  of  Baalbek,  and  unites  again  at 
Damascus.  Eastward  lay  the  highways  across  the 
desert  to  Palmyra  and  Baghdad.  Thus  the  great 
avenues  of  communication  between  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  along  which  flowed  the  com- 
merce and  marched  the  armies  of  the  ancient 
world,1,,.  !"  >  f  ll>  *  Mit  of  the  city.  Besting 
in  the  F:  \  i  ' ;  >  :  •  .'  oasis  on  the  edge  of  the 
dianyolc-^  desert,  surrounded  by  desert  hills,  she 
for  IP  id  the  natural  harbour  whither  steered  the 
argosies  from  the  sea  of  sand,  bearing  the  treasures 
of  the  East  •  whence  again  the  sombre  mariners  set 
forth  upon  their  dreary  voyage  homeward.  Herein 
we  have  the  secret  of  her  perennial  greatness.  A 
strong  position  she  never  was,  and  often  has  she 
bowed  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  conqueror,  be- 
coming *a  servant  to  task  work/  But,  ever  as  the 
tides  of  war  rolled  back,  she  1»<\-  M:«-O:I  s ;.:!  "n.  fir  «h 
and  vigorous  as  of  yore.  She  'H,*  but  n  T  h-»  in-  a  .n^ 
place  and  mart  of  the  nations ;  and  as  she  has  been 
of  use  to  all,  to  the  desert  nomad  and  to  the  more 
civilized  and  settled  peoples  alike,  so  the  necessities 
of  all  have  conspired  to  perpetuate  her  prosperity. 

iiL  TRADE. — It  seems  probable  that  the  chief 
source  of  income  to  the  people  of  D.  would  be 
the  constantly  passing  caravans.  But  that  they 
also  traded  on  their  own  account  is  shown  in  Ezk 
2718,  the  *  handy  works'  of  Tyre  being  exclii'n^cl 
for  '  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white  wool.'  //'•<£•* », , 
- "":  about  12  miles  north  of  D.,  "is  still 
«  its  vine  produce;  and  the  mountain 
shepherds  of  Anti-Lebanon  would  always  have  a 
supply  of  white  wool  for  the  D.  merchants. 
From  Am  312  (RV)  we  may  gather  that  the  city 
was  already  known  for  silken  manufactures.  Our 
word  *  Damask '  is  derived  from  a  product  of  the 
looms  of  Damascus.  At  a  later  time  her  armourers 
also  achieved  wide  fame,  and  the  *  Damascus  blade ' 
was  highly  prized.  They  were  carried  often  masse 

^  Tamerlane,  and  settled  in  Samarkand. 

iv.  ANTIQUITIES. — The  main  stream  of  El-Bar- 
ada,  the  true  creator  of  the  city,  enters  from 
the  N.W.,  and,  passing  under  the  great  square, 
part  escapes  to  water  the  gardens  on  the  north, 
while  the  rest  is  carried  off  through  multitudinous 
condv!'-  '<>  -i  •  !i\\  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  «.  -  "ii  -is  -i. i  "of  the  water  has  always  been  a 
matter  requiring  the  exercise  of  both  care  and 
tact  among  these  excitable  people :  so  it  has  come 
to  be  a  cors  •  '-n  -ry'i:/.  that  'every  drop^  of  the 
water  of  J  ,','/"» V-r  !m-  to  run  .iieo:<I'ii«r  io 
law.'  The  ancient  city  was  built  on  ll-o.  H>I.-  i:  » -i 
bank  of  the  stream.  Much  more  ground  is  now 
covered  to  the  north,  and  o-pcusilhr  to  the  S. 
and  S.W.,  while  the  long  limb  of  LI-Ncd/in,  ter- 
minating in  the  'Gate  of  God,'  Bawwabet  UZlah, 
whence  issue  the  pilgrims  for  Mecca)  stretches 
far  to  the  S.  The  old  walls  may  be  traced,  how- 
ever, along  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  through  the 
centre  of  the  modern  city,  in  circumference  about 
4  miles.  For  a  city^  01  such  extraordinary  age, 
D.  is  not  rich  in  antiquities.  The  castle,  a  rect- 
angular building  of  great  extent,  standing  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  old  wall,  probably  dates  only 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  although  the  Mibslructv.ic* 
are  ancient.  To  the  S.  of  the  cu-«lcjn  gate  j-nn 
of  the  wall  is  very  old.  The  gate  itself  dates  from 
Roman  times ;  and  the  line  of  the  Via  Recta,  *  the 
street  called  straight,'  may  be  traced  from  this  to 
the  western  gate.  It  is  still  called  Derb  el-Mus 
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taMm,  straight  street,  by  the  natives  (Berb  es~ 
SJlt&nyt  *  the  king's  highway,'  is  the  name  given 
to  every;  impoi  taut  road  in  the  country).  This  is 
the  straight  street  common  to  all  Syro-Greek  and 
Syro-Roman  cities,  of  "which  fine  examples  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  Bosrah  and  ShuJibah.  The  great 
mosque  possibly  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Rimmon  (2  ±C  518).  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  conservatism  of  the  Orient,  that  the  spot 
has  preserved  its  religious  character  Tinder  ^the 
dominion  of  successive  faiths.  It  was  a  spacious 
Greek  temple,  then  a  Christian  church,  and  tinally 
it  became  a  Moslem  mosque;  the  <  Mj  ,o:n,>  •  I  '_* 
evidence  of  Christian  use  being  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion over  the  southern  gateway,  *  Thy  kingdom,  0 
Christ,  is  an  eveilasting  kingdom,  and  Thy  dom- 
inion endureth  for  all  ^f-nni.  ion**/  The  Moslems 
say  that  the  head  of  Jo! IP,  i  IL  liapii^was  buried 
here ;  but  Christian  tradition  has  it  that  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  John  Damascenus,  whose 
tomb  was  within  it  j  and  there  his  body  was  mir- 
aculously retained,  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
remove  it.  Of  this  mosque,  which  for  centuries 
tad  been  the  pride  of  the  Moslem  world,  a  large 
part  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  October  1893. 

The  traditions  associating  certain  spots  with 
Abraham,  Naaman,  and  Elisha  are  of  the  most 
shadowy  character,  Hardly  more  reliable  are 
those  relating  to  the  v  •"  .:  -  of  St.  Paul.  A 
spot  about  half  a  mile  '• '  • .  •  •  • . ;  :s  shown  as  the 
scene  of  his  conversk".  i  :*  -H!..  the  Christian 
burying-ground.  But  tradition  has  several  times 
contradicted  itself  as  to  the  scene  of  this  miracle  : 
in  any  case  it  could  not  be  here,  as  the  traveller 
from  the  S.  would  not  enter  the  city  from  the 
E.  Between  this  and  the  gate  is  the  grave  of 
St.  George,  the  kindly  porter  who  connived  at  St. 
Paul's  escape,  and  suffered  martyrdom.  The  spot 
where  the  apostle  was  let  down  over  the  wall  in  a 
basket,  *  the  house  of  Judas '  in  Straight  street, 
and  also  the  house  of  Ananias,  are  pointed  out ; 
but  considerable  uncertainty  attaches  to  them 
all.  W.  EWING, 

D£HN,    DUCN1BLE,    DAMNATION*  —  These 
words  have  in  the  course  of  time  suffered  a  process 
of  degeneration,  for  which,  says  Bishop  Sanderson, 
*we  are  not  so  much  beholden  to  good  acts  as 
to  bad  manners.3    The  Lat.  damnare   signified 
*to  inflict  loss  on  one/  cto  condemn.'    But,  under 
the  influence  of  theology,  the  Eng.  words  thence 
derived  soon  acquired  the  sense  of  '  condemnation 
to  eternal  punishment  * ;  and  this  special  appli- 
cation ran  alongside  the  orig.  meaning  from  the 
14th  cent  to  the  18th.    In  the  1619  ed,  of  the 
Bishops'  NT,  the  translation  of  1  Ti  512  is  'having 
damnation,  because  they  have  cast  away  their  first 
faith ' ;  and  there  is  added  this  note :  *  S.  Paul  doth 
not  here  speake  of  the  <rt'<si1afc«'i:!«F  damnation,  but 
"by  this  word  damna!  ion.  <'o<  i  !i  rai'icr  understand 
the  shame  that  those  wanton  widowes  shall  have 
in  the  world  for  breaking  their  promise/    Thus 
even  then  the  sense  to  which  the  words  are  now 
wholly  confined  was  the  most  familiar.    But  in 
earlier  English  it  was  not  so.     To  "Wyclif  s  ear  the 
words  miibt  have  had  a  very  different  suggestion, 
for  he  not  only  uses  'damn  *  freely  in  the  sense  of 
'condemn/  as  in  his  tr.  of  Job  92" f  If  I  wole  make 
me  iust,  my  moutk  shall  dampne  me,*  but  even 
uses  it  of  our  Lord  Himself,  as  in  Mk  1033  *  For  lo  ! 
we  stien  to  Jerusalem,  and  mannus  sone  schal  be  | 
bitraied  to  the  princis  of  prestis,  and  to  scribis, 
and  to  the  eldre  men;  and  thei  schulen  dampne 
hym  M  deth. * 


is  the  fcr.  of  KMTO.^^  Wia  1227  (RV  *  condemnation ')  j  < 

23  (BV  '  <\ ,      •  •'  *  >*   %,  ,  of  */»W  Mt  2333,  Jn  529  (RV  •  judgr- 
itA  Mk   -  t  I1   "-  'V  -eading  w^a/iT^a) ;  and  of  *i//u«  Mk 
>,  Lk2047,  Bo  38,  IT  :""  ;^V  f,      v      •    "-    '"  1o  132, 1  Co 
1129  (EV<  judgment'),   .    .  »       . -•  RV.    Thus 

the  words  are  never  used  in  AV  in  the  sense  now  attaching  to 
them,  and  they  are  completely  banished  from  EV.  See  more 
fully  Bobeits  in.  Expos.  Times,  iii.  549 S.,  and  the  art.  JUDGMENT. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DAMSEL,  now  archaic  or  poetical,  is  freely  used 
in  AV ;  and  it  is  retained  in  RV,  except  where  the 
Gr.  is  ircu.dl.ov  (Mk  5<$.  40M«  41  'child')  or  iro.iSlorK'tj 
(Mt  2669,  Jn  IS17,  Ac  1213 1618  *  maid  ').*  In  Gn  84* 
one  word  ( nryi 3  na&rdh)  is  twice  trd  in  AV"  *d.,*  in 
v,4  another  (irb:  yaldtih]  j  and  again  in  Mk  589- 40  Ma-  *l 
we  have  one"  word  (TrcuSfw),  in  vv,41*42  another 
(Kop&oHov).  HV  preserves  the  distinction  in  St. 
Mark.  J.  HASTINGS. 

BIN  (pi e  judge,5  A(£P).— The  elder  of  the  two  sons 
borne  to  Jacob  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid.  The 
origin  of  ti.  -  ,  '  «  '  '  Gn  SO9  (E),  is  that,  after 

her  long   1 1  •  •  ,  •'  •  .  had  judged  Kachel  and 

had  given  her  a  son,  the  son  of  her  handmaid 
counting  as  her  own.  No  details  of  his  history 
are  given  in  the  patriarchal  narratives.  Modern 
critics  usually  regard  him  as,  like  the  other  sons 
of  Jacob,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan.  These  tribes  are  divided  into  two  main 
li-ii'i'-rio-.  .lie  Leah  tribes  and  the  Rachel  tribes. 
IX-  "  Ix  </:.;--  to  the  latter;  "but  the  •  •  -••>!.  ':  ••! 
of  i)an  anJ  \;  \>\  i  ^  as  sons  of  i!  •  'i  '^'i1.  - 
that  they  VMI  "i  .<  "«-•  members  <•  •  •  ;::  •  i.  i 
ffroup.  That  the  tribe  was  quite  small  appears 
from  various  indications.  Only  one  son  is  men- 
tioned in  Gn  46s3  Hushim  (in  Nu  2642  Shuham), 
that  is,  the  tribe  consisted  of  a  single  clan.  It 
is  referred  to  as  a  *  family5  in  the  important 
narrative  of  its  migration  to  Laish,  Jg  182-11  19. 
The  fighting  men  on  this  expedition  are  only  600, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  the  majority  of  the  tribe. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  attach  much  importance  to 
the  characteristic  statement  of  P,  which  places 
the  fighting  men  of  Dan,  during  the  wilderness 
wandering,  at  more  than  60,000  (Nu  I89  S643). 

After  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  clan  seems 
to  have  broken  off  from  the  main  Joseph  group 
in  order  to  secure  a  district  for  itself.  In  this  it 
was  only  uaiil.^ly  -ua-essful.  Its  territory  lay 
to  the  S.M*.  o'"  i-  j'.ii:.  n::.  and  joined  that  of  Ben- 
jamin an'i  •iii'lii'i.  :i  seems  to  have  stretched 
forward  towards  the  fertile  lowlands,  but  whether 
it  ever  occupied  any  portion  of  them  or  not  is 
uncertain.  The  reference  in  the  Song  of  Deborah 
(Jg  517)  is  itself  very  obscure,  and  the  chronology 
of  the  period  so  uncertain,  that  we  learn  little 
from  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  refers  to  the 
northern  or  the  southern  settlements.  The  most 
obvious  sense  of  the  words  is  that  Dan  had  pushed 
forward  to  the  sea.  But  we  have  no  other  evidence 
that  it  ever  reached  the  coast.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  words  require  this  intei  j>rol«itiO'i.  Moore 
translates;  'Dar^  why  doe?  he  live  n'-ighbour  to 
ships?'  and  explain^  -VThy  does  he  live  as  a  de- 
pendent under  the  proleoiion  of  Phoenician  sea- 
farers? He  ihiiik^  the  rorthern  Danites  are 
meant.  G.  A.  Smith  thinks  Deborali  may  speak 
*in  scorn  of  futile  ambitions  westward,  wnieh 
were  stirred  in  Dan  by  the  sight  of  the  sea  from 
the  Shephelah,'  but  admits  that  Dan  may  have 
reached  the  coast  at  some  time  (Hist.  Geog.  p.  220). 
RV,  *Dan,  why  did  he  remain  in  ships?'  is  not 
•a,1"  r<  •  VM  It  is  most  probable  that  the  tribe 
never  reached  the  sea ;  but  even  if  it  did  so,  it 

'"  11  is  never  '  damsel ' ;  '  damsel!  *  occurs 
m_C        '.     ,  ••     Mt  3.411,  while  *  damsels 'is  found  Gn 
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must  have  been  soon  compelled  to  retreat.  Not 
only  so,  but  we  learn  that  it  was  forced  back  even 
from  the  lowlands  "by  the  Amorites  (Jg  I34'86). 
Wellhausen  thinks  that  it  was  really  the  Philis- 
tines who  drove  them  back  into  the  hill  country. 
But  it  seems  safer  to  ru-  c;  i  '""• »  -it  demerit  of  the 
text,  though  possibly  , 'v  .  •.  •-.  «o  forced  back 
the  Amontes,  who,  in  turn,  pushed  Dan  back. 
We  find  the  tribe  after  this  living  in  the  vales 
of  Aijalon  and  Sorek,  in  and  about  the  towns  of 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol  (Jg  18,  cf;  13).  The  lot  of 
the  tribe  as  given  in  Jos  1941"46  includes  very  much 
more.  But  it  cannot  be  taken  as  proving  that 
Dan's  territory  ever  included,  even  in  idea,  during 
its  actual  history,  all  the  towns  mentioned.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  Priestly  Writer,  and  therefore 
very  late.  Not  only  so,  but  i1'  •  i  *  account 
of  the  territories  of  the  tribes  •":;  .  „  •  lear  that 
the  whole  land  of  Palestine  was  regarded  as  occu- 
pied by  the  Hebrews,  though  the  actual  history 
was  very  different.  In  this  case  the  method  of 
the  writer  has  been  to  specify  places  actually 
occupied  by  Dan  (Zorah,  Eshtaol,  Shaalabbin, 
Aijalon),  and  to  add  all  the  adjacent  places  which 
were  not  assigned  to  other  tribes,  +beu<:h  -.h.'iri^t  ly 
Eshtaol  and  Zorah  are  assigned  to  Judah  as  border 
towns  (15»). 

Although  the  tribe  still  retained  this  small 
district,  it  was  so  cramped  in  it  that  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  a  new  home.  We  have  a  most 
valuable  account  of  this  expedition  in  Jg  18.  The 
narrative  in  this  chapter  a- I  '*  ""'  ..  -r 

which  it  is  a  continuation,  i  •  -  \.  ••".  • 
Bndde  prints  his  analysis  t  •  •  ,•*- 
lowed  in  the  main  both  by  Kittel  and  by  Moore) 
in  his  Richter  und  Samuel.  It  is  not,  however, 
important  for  our  purpose  to  follow  the  analysis, 
as  the  outlines  of  the  story  are  quite  clear. 
A  small  party  of  spies  was  sent  northward,  and 
found  in  Laish  (Leshem,  Jos  1947,  which  Well- 
hausen,  thinks  was  originally  Lc^liam),  a  city 
wMch  from  the  fertility  of  the  tlistiicL  was  very- 
inviting,  and  from  its  isolation,  and  the  peaceful, 
unsuspecting  character  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
likely  to  fall  an  easy  prey.  Six  hundred  armed 
men  with  "lis  f«  rj'lsc-  /"•*  •>•)/!•  -<  i  on'  for 
Laish.  On:-  •  .  v.rsv  :'••  v  ;•'!."•  •  <.  ,  '.k*.  '•«  !!  v 
of  Micah,  an  T^lmum'to,  of  its  images,  and  took 
Ms  priest  \\i:'i  tlioin.  lie  pursued  them  with  a 
few  neighbours;  but  his  remonstrance  was  met 
with  a  grimly  humorous  warning  that  unless  he 
was  silent  he  might  irritate  them  into  killing  him 
and  his  family,  a  hint  which  Mieah  dlscm»tly 
took.  The  Danites  then  moved  on  to  Laish,  which 
thejr  captured  and  burnt,  while  they  butchered 
the  inhabitants.  They  built  a  new  city  and  called 
it  Dan.  Probably  only  »  small  remnant  was  left 
behind  in  the  houtli,  but  at  least  a  remnant,  with 
its  home  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  in  the  camp 
of  Dan  (Jg  1325,  in  Jg  1812  Majianeh-dan  is  said  to 
be  in  Kiriath-jearim,  but  this  is  less  likely),  That 
a  remnant  was  left  is  made  probable  by  the  story 
of  Samson,  who  belonged  to  this  tribe.  That  it 
was  small  seems  clear  from  the  subsequent  history. 
It  plays  no  part  in  the  later  history  of  Israel.  It 
is  omitted  from  the  tribes  in  the  genealogies  of 
Chronicles  and  in  the  list  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  &kfci<l>e<l  in  the 
blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses.  In  the  former  we 
read — 

'  Dan  shall  judge  his  people, 
As  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  in  the  way, 
An  adder  in  the  path, 
That  biteth  the  horse's  heels, 
Bo  that  his  rider  f  alleth  backward. 
I  have  -waited  for  thy  salvation,  0  Lord*  (Gn  49M-18). 

The  first  sentence  has  been  variously  understood, 
but  probably  the  meaning  is  that  Dan  shall  take 


his  part  with  the  other  tribes  in  defending  Israel. 
The  writer  probably  has  Samson  in  mind.  The 
comparison  in  v.17  is  to  the  stealthy  tactics  adopted 
by  Ban  in  war  or  <  :  •,  "  xpeditions,  by 
which,  weak  tribe  .  -  it  secured  a 

victory  over  foes  of  superior  strength.  The  attack 
on  Laish  is  a  good  example.  la  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  we  read  — 

1  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp, 

That  leapeth  forth  from  Bashan  '  (Dt  3322). 

Here,  too,  the  point  of  the  metaphor  is  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  tribe  would  attack. 
The  reference  is  not  so  much  to  war,  probably, 
as  to  attacks  on  caravans,  for  which  it  would  lie 
in  wait.  Although  the  second  line  refers  to  the 
*  lion's  whelp,'  yet  the  mention  of  Bashan  makes 
it  probable  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  tribe 
is  in  the  author's  mind.  From  2  S  2018,  where  we 
should  ,  '"  '\,  read  *in  Abel  and  in  Dan,'  it 
seems  ,  '.  ,  .  ,  '  was  regarded  as  a  tribe  that  held 
fast  to  the  good  old  Israelite  customs* 

The  gentilic  name  Danites  (^D)  occurs  Jg  132 
181*11,  1  Ch  1235.  A.  S.  PEAKE. 

D.&N  (ft  Mv).  —  A  city  which  marked  the  most 
K  point  of  Pal.,  and  naturally  became  linked  with 
Beersheba,  the  "boundary  town  in  the  south.  ^  The 
phrase  '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  '  was  at  once  pictur- 
esque and  suggestive  of  dimension,  and  in  times  of 
national  crisis  emphasized  the  fact  that  amid  aH 
tribal  distinctions  there  was  a  common  inheritance 
—the  whole  land  of  Israel  (  Jg  201,  1  S  320,  2  S  31W). 
The  chief  independent  notice  is  the  account  of  the 
Danite  invasion  given  in  Jg  18,  whe  •  <  i1  <  -  '•,  i 
of  name  from  Laish  or  Leshem  is  ."•••«  ••:  •  '<> 
In  all  likelihood  it  is  the  same  place  that  is  referred 
to  in  the  census-  journey  of  Jpab  as  Danjaan,  2  S 
248.  If  the  reading  ja*ar  instead  of  jet  an  be 
accepted,  it  would  indicate  the  first  point  of 
contact  with  the  rocky  ground  and  oak  scrub  of 
Lebanon,  which  the  Arabs  call  waar* 

At  Dan  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  the  calves  of  gold 
(1  K  1229).  Dai'  ili-rMjoaM  frorsi  fV'i!  .10  after 
the  invasion  of  ii-'iii/i/d'l  <  i  K  I  •">•',  -  '*'!i  1C*).  Ifc 
is  referred  to  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  in 
terms  that  identify  it  wrTi  '  •  j  •  •  -  .  T  1  el-^adi 
(although  G.  A.  Smith  •  •  •%,•><,'.  Dan  at 
Banias).  The  mound  rises  out  of  a  close  jungle  of 
tall  bushes  and  rank  reeds,  with  larger  trees  on  the 
higher  slopes,  until  an  h'.-  Ijir  oblong  plateau  is 
reached,  about  40  ft.  ii  _VL  OIL  ;  'ic  N.  side  and  80  ft. 
on  tho  S..  and  rest;r»cr  rpon  one  of  the  broad  fringe- 
like  ivnni'e-  with  v.  \\\<  'i  the  skirts  of  TTci  mon  sv  •  <  t» 
down  towards  the  plain  of  Huleh  (L.  VCZOT»I.  (  )  i 
the  "W.  side,  amid  the  rough  boulders  and  "blocks 
of  ancient  masonry  that  cover  the  ground,  there 
gushes  out  the  immense  fountain  (Leddan)  that 
forms  by  far  the  largest  source  of  the  Jordan 
current,  where  5  miles  down  it  meets  the  waters 
from  the  upper  springs  of  Hasbeya  and  Banias. 

LITER  MTCHE.—  Robinson,  ERP\  TVin-frO.!.  Land  and  Book; 
Snath,  EGUL  473,  480  f.;  M-on.  J>n;<",  390;  see  also  art. 

(GOLDEN).  u.  M.  MAOKIB. 


BANGING  is,  in  its  origin,  an  expression  of  the 
•"•  "  •<  "M  n  »?<•'  i  '  -i!(  •  of  the  "body  more  or  less 
p.,  .  •,'•!:.  •,:'!,  \  t  *.  ".<»o~  rhythm.  It  was  practised, 
therefore,  lon#  bcfoie  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  an  art,  being  bimplv  a  natural  development  of 
the  tendency  to  employ  gesture,  either  as  an 
lie  orrij.n'MJinr  to,  or  a  substitute  for,  speech. 
*\\~e  ID  iy  <,,-  m^uish  three  stages  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  'dancing,  as  exemplified  in  the  practice  of 
ancient  nations  :  (1)  Its  rudest  ami  most  unstudied 
form,  the  outward  expression  of  exuberant  feel- 
ing ;  (2)  the  pantomimic  dance,  in  which,  e.g.,  the 
movements  of  hostile  armies  were  rr-i  -rolled  ; 
(S)  the  dance  pare  and  simple,  the  tyjiihiiiui  of 
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the  poetry  of  motion,  of  all  the  grace  of  attitude 
and  all  the  flexibility  of  which  the  body  is  capable. 
Social  dancing,  as  we  now  understand  it,  was 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  in  ancient 
times. 

Whatever  view  we  may  hold  of  the  presence  or 
position  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  we  have  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  thence  their  love 
or  their  methods  of  dancing.  They  never  seem, 
in  ancient  times,  to  have  reached  the  third  of  the 
stages  which  we  have  enumerated.  We  hear 
nothing  of  performances  by  ••rofo^^'Vir1  artists, 
similar  to  if  o*-"  rci  r(  -  »!r,u  on,  'iio  --^yp.  monu- 
ments, sin-  1  MI  |  IT*-  >*•'>!  i  »  L:inc  to  have  teen  the 
direct  HM'il-l  01  -<K  ;  u»  IPO-IOT:  G-hawazee.  There 
is  no  mention  of  solo  or  figure  dancing,  of  contra- 
dances  (unless  we  attach  this  meaning  to  the  rginzp 
D'3nGn,  Ca  618),  or  of  anythi  '  .  in 

elaboration  the  performances  <••  ••  ,  <  .  <  the 
Feast  of  Eternity.  Still  less  can  we  expect  a 
reasoned  appreciation  of  the  exercise  as  a  means 
of  developing  the  mind  and  body,  such  as  we  have 
in  Plato's  Laws*  All  the  J'1!  •"  •  ,-o"i,i  U>  spon- 
taneous movements;  in  j:  •  >•  •>  .  l  ''"•'•  would 
be  impromptu  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  and  more 
or  less  closely  imitated  by  the  others.  Three  ideas 
are  represented  in  the  vocabulary  :  leaping,  circ- 
ling, and  making  merry.  Thus  ^i,  ipi  (Ec  34, 
1  Ch  1529),  to  leap  ;  -era,  to  circle  (2  S  614-  16)  ;  Vnn 
Jg  2123,  Ps  S77),  to  twist  oneself  ;  jw,  pa*  (Jg  1625, 

S  187,  1  Ch  1529),  lit.  to  laugh.  It  is  self-evident 
that  these  words  might  be  used  in  a  looser  and  in 
a  more  technical  sense.  They  wetv,  r  i  •  j  »'  i  id  to  the 
artless  play  of  the  children  (Job  -2  11  ;,  sis  well  as 
to  the  dancing  of  the  adults. 

Few  as  are  the  references  in  the  Bible,  they  show 
that  almost  any  occurrence  might  be  associated 
with  dancing  :  the  return  of  the  prodigal,  the 
commemoration  of  an  hist,  event,  the  welcoming 
of  a  hero  on  his  return  from  battle,  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  vintage,  —  whatever  called  for  an  expres- 
sion of  joy  or  excited  the  heart  to  gladness,  Of 
dancing  for  its  own  sake,  of  its  practice  as  an  art, 
there  is  no  trace.  Leyrer  sees  a  possible  exception 
to  this  in  Ca  613,  but  the  passage  is  too  obscure 
to  admit  positively  of  such  an  explanation. 
Whether  we  should  look  on  Mahanaim  as  the 
name  of  a  place,  or  as  descriptive  of  a  dancing 
in  which  two  rows  of  performers  took  part,  or 
whether,  with  Delitzseh,  we  should  understand 
an  allusion  to  the  angels,  must  remain  a  matter 
of  doubt.  The  only  unmistakable  instance  of 
artistic  dancing  is  that  mentioned  in  Mt  146,  the 
performance  of  Herodias*  daughter  '  in  the  midst  ' 
of  the  guests  assembled  on  Herod's  "birthday. 
This  was  due,  however,  to  the  introduction  of 
Greek  fashions,  through  contact  with  the  Romans, 
who  had  adopted  them,  and  hardly  belongs  to  our 
subject, 

It  is  v  m»  dancing  in  connexion  -willi  r*1-?  •••olirrioii* 
rites  and  coiGniorm'aof  the  Ilebrew-  fi.  v<»  «n» 
mainly  concerned  in  this  article.  Their  religion 
was,  esp.  in  pre-exilic  times,  predominantly  social 
and  joyful.  It  found  its  proper  aesthetic  expres- 
sion in  a  merry  sacriiieial  feast,  which  was  the 
public  ceremony  of  a  township  or  clan.  Then  the 
crowds  streamed  into  the  sanctuary  from  all  sides, 
dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  marching  joyfully 
to  the  sound  of  music.  Universal  hilarity  pre- 
vailed ;  men  ate  and  drank  and  made  merry  to- 
gether, rejoicing  before  their  god  (W.  R.  Smith, 
jfetf  236  if.  ).  To  such  a  religion  dancing  would  be  a 
natural  adjunct.  The  cultus  was  not  a  system  of 
rites,  artificially  contrived  to  express  arid  maintain 
tlicoloprionl  dnrf  rsnes,  but  the  free  outcome  of  the 
religious  ftvlir:^-.  which  found  vent  in  the  way 
allocated  by,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  disposi- 
tion* and  genius  of  the  people.  It  is  not  surprising, 


however,  that  we  find  comparatively  f  e^  references 
to  this  part  of  the  eultus  in  OT,  or  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  it  in  the  regulations  contained 
in  the  iccoprm/ed  standards  of  the  priests.  There 
is  no  tin  co  of  the  existence  among  the  Hebrews 
of  any  class  of  priests  corresponding  to  the  Salii 
of  ancient  Home,  and  their  '"_''•  •  -1  oVier 
festivals  are  far  from  possessing  !i  .•  s  :••••  of 
the  great  carnivals  of  the  pt'^j.n  world.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  pnosily  historians  and  legis- 
lators icsohitelv  excluded,  as  far  as  possible,  every- 
thing that  coulti  infer  any  similarity  between  the 
worship  of  J"  and  that  of  heathen  deities.  Never- 
theless, enough  remains  to  show  that  dancing 
was  practised  and  •  V  »  1  \  as  part  of  the 
Heb.  ritual.  The  •  VLiriam  and  the 

women  of  Israel  (Ex  ur"-j  may  nave  been  due  to 
an  ancient  ceremony  co:nnected  with  the  Passover. 
In  any  view  of  it,  the  dance  formed  an  essential  part 
of  an  act  of  worship  (cf.  Is  3029).  At  the  annual 
vintage  festival  at  Shiloh—'  a  feast  of  the  Lord  '— 
the  maidens  came  out  and  joined  in  dances  in  the 
vineyards  (Jg  2119"21).  "When  David  took  part  in 
the  procession  at  the  removal  of  the  ark,  he  did 
BO  in  a  priestly  capacity  :  lie  wore  the  linen  ephod, 
the  official  dress  of  the  priests  (2  S  614).  These 
ji->-;V  •»  «'\li«'ni^  the  list  of  religious  dances  in  OT. 
Bus  Hie  allusions  l'\  i1  <t  r>  ^:.v  J-MU  T*:  »••!•«  '-.  ••;  '•? 
the  references  to  !.  n  <  -:•!  N-io  •  '»f  i  ,o.'.!''»:v  •  i 
the  same  direction  ;  e.g.  1  "" 
calf  (Ex  3219),  and  at  the  :  '  .  \  •  , 

The  people  retained  in  later  times  their  fondness 
for  dancing  in  connexion  with  religious  rites,  as 
is  shown  by  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
On  the  latter  day,  and  on  the  15th  Abib,  the  maidens 
of  Jerus.  are  said  to  have  gone  in  white  garments, 
specially  lent  them  for  the  purpose  so  that  rich 
and  poor  might  "be  on  an  equality,  into  the  vine- 
yards close  to  the  city,  where  they  danced  and 
sang.  The  following  fragment  of  one  of  their 
songs  has  been  preserved,  and  is  thus  given  by 
Edersheim  — 

*  Around  in  circle  gay,  the  Hebrew  maidens  see  ; 

From  them  our  happy  youths  their  partners  choose. 

Bemember  1  Beauty  soon  its  charm  must  lose  — 

And  seek  to  win  a  maid  of  fair  degree. 

When  fading  grace  and  beauty  low  are  laid, 

Then  praise  shall  her  who  fears  the  Lord  await  ; 

God  does  bless  her  handiwork  —  and,  m  the  gate, 

"Her  works  do  follow  her,"  it  shall  be  said.' 

The  other  dance  festival  was  neld  on  the  day 
preceding  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  is  said  to 
have  "been  instituted  "by  Judas  Maccahaeus.  At 
the  appointed  time  everyone  went  to  the  '  house 
of  the  Sho'ebah,'  carrying  branches  with  lemons 
attached,  for  the  procession  round  the  altar.  In 
the  court  were  large  candelabra,  each  with  four 
arms  ;  four  priests,  or  youths  of  priestly  descent, 
climbed  ladders,  filled  the  vessels  with  oil,  and  lit 
the  wicks,  which  were  made  of  cast-off  "belts  of  the 
priests.  All  Jerns.  was  lighted  from  the  fires. 
The  whole  multitude  joined  in  the  laudations  that 
followed.  Men  famous  for  their  piety  and  good 
works  danced  with  lighted  torches,  and  ^reat 
scholars  like  Hillel  were  not  above  exhibiting 
their  dexterity  and  agility  to  the  admiring  crowd. 
Meanwhile  the  Levites,  standing  on  the  steps  that 
led  from  the  court  of  the  men  to  that  of  the 
women,  accompanied  the  per  form  unco  with  psalma 
and  canticles,  and  the  -osiml  of  tins  kinndrs  and 
cymbals  was  heard,  with  trumpets  and  other 
musical  instruments.  The  whole  festival  is  proof 
of  t]iat  iiieimWiblo  1m  e  of  display  and  hilarity 
which  retooled  itself  in  the  popular  religion  of 
Judaism. 


.  —     encer,  V*  T/*7.  fti*.  iv.  4;  Voss,  Gesch.  d& 

.Tn-.nrfit\  Gro\e  (en-)   />••  .<v  F,  MI  §«adminton  Library*  j 
leyrer,  PHJ&  xr.  pp.  -JL  *•'*  ?  *\    \\  i  si  (  .n,  #e#*cAr.  fur  Mh- 
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nologie,  1873,  p.  285  ff.  ;  Smith,  RS*  p.  432  ;  Tristram,  Eastern 
Customs,  pp.  207-210  ;  Delitzscn,  Iris,  pp.  189-206  ;  Oonder, 
Tent  Wort,  pp.  306,  326,  346.  J.  MlLLAE. 

DANDLE  (prob.  from  It.  dandola  or  dondola,  a 
doll),  to  '  toss  gently,'  is  found  Is  6612  '  be  dandled 
upon  hei  knees.'  Cf.  Palsgrave  (1530),  '  I  dandyll, 
as  a  mother  or  nourryce  doth  a  ehilde  upon  her 
lappe'  ;  and  Bp.  Hall  (1614),  'If  our  Church,  on 
whose  lappe  the  vilest  miscreants  are  dandled.' 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  tr.  is  accurate 
enough,  though  RV  retains  it.  The  Heb.  (yyy)  is 
to  stroke  or  caress,  rather  than  to  toss  or  dandle. 
The  older  versions  have  'be  joyful  upon  her 
knees';  except  Wye.  1380,  'daunte  you,'  1388, 
'speke  plesauntly  to  you,'  and  Douay,  *speake 
you  fayre.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

DANGER  —  In  Apocr.  (Ad.  Est  144,  Sir  326  2917 
3412  43s4,  2  Mae  151)  and  in  Ac  1927-40  Manger'  has 
its  modern  meaning;  and  so  the  adj.  'dangerous/ 
Sir  918,  Ac  279,  But  in  the  oth  i  !.,•*,  in  which 
'danger'  occurs  (Mt  S21'23**",  V  v  .»  s  used  in 

the  obsol.  sense  of  'power/  'control';  Gr.  tvoxos, 
fr.  tv-$xw>  h^d  in  the  power  of  some  person  or  thing, 
hence  (1)  '  guilty  of,5  as  Ja  f\  1  Co  II27  ;  (2)  <  liable 
to,'  as  here.  KV  retains  '  in  danger  of,'  except  Mk 
329  *  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin,'  for  AV  *in  danger  of 
eternal  damnation,'  reading  &fMpHj/MTos  for  Kplvem. 
The  Lat.  dammus  'lord,'  was  contracted  in  old  French  m 
various  ways,  of  which  one  was  dans^  and  was  thence  adopted 
into  Eng.  in  the  form  dan.  Spenser,  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  32,  has  — 

'  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyld.' 

Chaucer  himself  uses  'dan*  freely  as  a  title  of  respect  =  sir. 
From  this  word  u,  b  01  "it  <1  •*',•»,'  "  (,"•  *i  '  1  V  ••  La:  .  or  Fr.,  and 


then  adopted  iino  l.njr  )  iv  •"••:ijr  ^c  '  "••»•.  rer>  seen  m 
T1  "    '  '          *  '  great  legal 

or  sway,  the 


great  legal 
or  sway,  the 
'as  Chaucer, 


passenge' 

word  in 

ext  en  fc  of 

Prat.  6tU  (Ox:   odj— 

*  In  daunger  hadde  he  at  his  owne  gyse 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocyse.' 

Of.  More,  Utopia,  p.  116,  1.  5  (Lumby),  *  so  disdaining  to  be  in 
Vi  <1.  '.'i^(  i,  '  i  ,ti  ho  1  1  lion1:  vlli  mid  i«  r.i-cl'i  .'ill  iiui  benefites'  ; 
au<!  ibjulii.  .Iff  /.  of  ['en.  iv.  i.  le  )  — 

*  You  stand  within  bis  danger,  do  you  not?' 

Thus  *  to  be  in  one's  danger'  passed  easily  into  the  meaning  of 
*be  liable  to'  punishment  or  the  like,  and  then  '  be  exposed  to' 
any  harm,  the  mod.  meaning.  J.  HASTINGS. 


DANIEL,  torin  (in  Ezk  1414-  2°  288  torn,  $er$ 
meaning  *  God  is  my  judge,*  occurs  in  OT  as  the 
name  of  three  (or  four)  persons. 

1.  David's  second  son,  '  born  unto  him  in  Heb- 
ron' 'of  Abigail  the  Carmelitess'  (1  Ch  31).    In 
the  parallel  passage,  2  S  3s,  the  name  is  Chileab 
(D^?)  ;  and  since  this  is  the  evident  source  of  the 
chronicler's  list,  the  name  D.  probably  arose  from 
a  corruption  of  the  text.    This  apparently  can  be 
traced  through  the  LXZ,  which  m  each  passage 
has  AaXoutei  (B  Aa/a^X  in  1  Ch  S1)  (3*^3,  niAi,  fosi) 
(Kittel  on  1  Ch  31  in  Haupt's  OT). 

2.  A  priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  who  returned 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  with  Ezra  to  Judaea 
(Ezr  82),  and  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh  106),  unless  two  distinct  persons 
are  mentioned. 

3.  The  hero  and  traditional  author  of  the  Bk.  of 
Daniel.     According  to  this  book,  D.  was  a  youth 
of  noble  descent  and  high  physical  and  intellectual 
endowments,  carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim  from  Jerus.  to  Babylon,  and 
with  other  Jewish  youths,  esp.  three  companions, 
Hananiah,   Mishael,  and  Azariah,    assigned    for 
education  at  the  king's  court  (Dn  I1"7).    D.  and 
hi-  romwiiroii-t  Defused  to  defile  themselves  with 
I  ho  loxal  foo<i.  and  for  their  fidelity  were  rewarded 
by  lio'mp  i"jii!<  r  in  appearance  'than  all  the  youths 
which  did  eat  of  the  king's  meat,'  and  in  their 
final  examination  before  the  king  by  being  superior 


in  understanding  and  wisdom  to  all  the  magicians 
and  enchanters  of  the  realm  (Dn  I8-20).  In  the 
second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  D.  revealed  and  in- 
terpreted, on  the  failure  of  all  the  other  wise  men, 
the  king's  dream  of  the  composite  image,  and  was 
made  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon 
and  chief  ruler  over  all  the  wise  men  (Dn  2).  He 
also  .'  '  J<  ^  the  king's  dream  of  the  tree 
(Dn  4,  \  s  •  ,  .  death  of  Nebuch.  he  seems  to 
have  lost  his  high  office  and  gone  into  retirement ; 
but  when  the  hi-nd \mtinjr  appeared  on  the  wall  of 
the  palace  during  JBelsliazzar's  feast  (Dn  51<B),  again 
D.  was,  on  the  failure  of  the  other  •iirjricl:  TI*-,  sum- 
moned at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  (\  **.-'"  ',.  He 
interpreted  the  writing,  and  was  then  clothed  with 
purple,  decked  with  a  chain,  and  proclaimed  the 
third  ruler  in  the  kingdom  (v.29).  Under  Darius  the 
Mede,  D.  was  appointed  one  of  three  presidents 
over  120  satraps,  and  was  distinguished  above  all 
the  others  5  '  and  the  king  thought  to  set  him  over 
the  whole  realm '  (Dn  63).  Through  this  favour  he 
incurred  the  enmity  of  his  fellow-officers,  who,  find- 
ing no  occasion  of  accusing  him,  persuaded  Darius 
to  pass  a  decree  that  for  30  days  no  one  should 
present  a  petition  unto  any  god  or  man  except 
himself  on  pain  of  being  cast  into  a  den  of  lions. 
As  they  expected,  D.  faithfully  continued  his 
custom  of  praying  unto  his  God  three  times  a  day. 
Thus  an  accusation  was  brought  against  D.;  and 
although  the  king  tried  to  rescue  him,  yet  he  was 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions  (w.12~16),  but  was  miracu- 
lously saved  (v.22).  D.'s  accusers  were  then  cast 
into  the  den  and  quickly  devoured,  and  the  king 
decreed  that  all  men  should  fear  and  tremble  before 
the  God  of  D.  (w.24-27).  '  So  this  D.  prospered 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  and  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian'  (v.28).  This  is  the  story  of  D.  in  Dn  1-6. 
In  chs.  7-12  >  k  s  ;  ,"  .  as  the  recipient  of  a  series 
of  divine  .v  ,  ,  •  revelations  respecting  the 
future  of  i  .  !,  o  -\  ose  welfare  he  is  extremely 
concerned.  Two  additional  stories,  that  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  and  that  of  Susanna,  are  also 
related  oont<"  nir^r  him  in  the  Apocrypha. 

This  run:;,!,  \c  of  D.  is  evidently  an  example  of 
Jewish  Haggadoth  (see  next  art.).    Whether  D. 
represents  in  any  way  a  real  hist,  character  cannot 
:    .^-    V  \  •'  '  •  •  ned.    In  Ezk  1414-20  a  D.  ia 
;  •  .  '   ^  <  i "  •  and  Job  as  a  pre-eminently 

righteous  character,  and  in  Ezk  28s  as  an  example 
of  the  highest  wisdom.  This  association  and 
allusion  imply  that  the  D.  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  was  an  ancieni  "  <  i  Iliv  \:\  !\<  J  L\ nations  of 
Israel.  (We  can  with  • , '  i  i  I  \  < '  •  •  •  I  *•*<•:  Ezekiel 
speaking  thus  of  a  younger  "contemporary.  See 
Cheyne  in  Expositor,  July  1897,  p.  25.)  Of  this 
D.  of  Jewish  tradition  we  are  entirely  ignorant; 
yet  probably  he  was  the  prototype  of  the  D.  of  the 
Exile,  and  many  features  of  this  ancient  character 
iPoluiYx  •  vi  IM;  i  :»' the  later  one.  Ewald  supposed 
,  lu  :  I'll'  I).  •  i  l.A  was  a  Jewish  exile  of  the  ten 
tribes  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Nineveh  and  had 
acquired  there  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  right- 
eousness, and  \\horn  later  Jewish  tradition  trans- 
ferred to  Tit  l>\lon.  Or  it  is  possible  that  there 
was  such  a  tii-iui^iiishoil  Jew  at  Babylon,  who 
enjoyed  the  favour  first  of  Nebuch.  and  then  of  the 
Persian  conquerors,  who  was  actually  named  D.,  or 
owing  to  his  wisdom  and  righteousness  was  so  called 
by  his  countrymen  after  the  ancient  worthy  alluded 
to  by  Ezk,  and  thus  a  real  historical  character  may 
have  been  the  basis  of  the  hero  of  the  Bk,  of  DanieL* 

The  story  of  D.  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Joseph — history,  however, 
often  repeats  itself ;  yet,  if  the  story  is  historical,  it 
is  strange  that  no  reference  is  made  to  D.  in  the 

*  Cheyne  suggests  a  connexion  between  D.  and  Zoroaster,  the 
name  having  been  coined  out  of  the  Zend  ddnu,  'wise*  or 
*  wisdom'  (jftemjp.  JJect.  on  Psalter,  105 ff,)- 
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OT  narrative  of  the  restoration  ;  that  no  post-exilic 
writer  before  the  M  v"  \  ,  ".•-.••  J1  '  *cr 
about  him  ;  that  no  <  •  • 

and  that  he,  with  all  his  patriotism,  dici  not  avail 
himscic  •  £  '""  '_  '?  '  '.  '  r  'arning  to  Pal.; 
and  <  '•-  ,  •  •",,;,  B.C.  170,  should 
entirely  omit  him  from  the  worthies  of  Israel,  and 
also  write  (Sir  4915),  *  Neither  was  there  a  man  born 
like  unto  Joseph,  a  governor  of  his  brethren,  a  stay 
of  the  people/  E.  L.  CURTIS. 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  in  the  Heb.  Canon, 
is  placed  among  the  "T  •"  '..•'•}  between  Est 
and  Ezr,  but  in  the  ^LY,  \  ^,G.,  vind  Eng.  Bible 
ah  one  of  the  four  great  "  ' 

Ezekiel,     It  falls  into 

history  of  Daniel;  chs.  7-12,  visions  and  revela- 
tions given  to  Daniel.  In  the  original,  24b-728  is 
written  in  Aramaic  instead  of  Hebrew.  In  literary- 
character  the  Bk.  of  Dn  is  maufy  <  ••  '  '»•..';;  • 
representing  in  visions  under  -*.»!>•  %'  "  .  -:- 
various  historical  epochs.  The  beginning  of  this 
kind  of  writing  appears  in  Ezk  and  Zee  j  but  Dn 
is  far  more  complete  and  elaborate,  and  exercised 
r  -  ,  *  ••  rt  -  upon  subsequent  Jewish  and 
11  .  •, 

i.  AUTHORSHIP  AND  DATE.—  The  visions  (chs. 
7-12)  are  r  •»  •"•»  nod  as  ^iven  in  the  words  of 
Dn  (72  81  0"  !'  \,  ropoe  the  inference  that  he  wrote 
the  entire  book.  This  was  the  ancient  Jewish 
opinion,*  and  the  prevailing  Christian  one,  until 
within  recent  years,  f  Now,  however,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  are  quite  a 
variety  of  views  all  agreeing  in  this,  that  the  book 
in  "  •  •  v"  'form  must  "be  assigned  to  the  age  of 
Antiochus  .Epiphanes  (B.C.  175-163)  ;  and  there  is 
a  proving  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  book  as 
a  vholo  belongs  to  that  period,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  — 

1.  Acquaintance  with  Ant.  Epiphanes.  —  Ch.  11 
shows  a  clear  acquaintance  with  minor  events  in  his 
reign  and  in  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
veiled  form  of  a  revelation  of  the  future  it  gives 
an  outline  of  history  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to 
near  the  death  of  Antiochus.  J  There  are  sketched 
the  Persian  period  (v.2),  the  rise  and  conquest  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (v.s),  the  dismemberment  of 
his  empire  (v.4),  and  then  principally  the  varying 
relations  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Seleucid  dynasties 
to  each,  other  and  of  the  latter  to  the  Jews  (w.6"89). 
Attention  is  called  in  succession  to  Ptolemy  I.  and 
Seleucus  Nikator  (v.B),  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and 
Antiochus  IL  (v.s),  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (w.7*9), 
Antiochus  the  Great  (w.20'10),  Seleueus  PVii--  «:-,»• 
(v.20),  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (w.21-^;.  Vv  !-'j<-, 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  history  and  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  meaning  of  the  Eeb.  text,  some 
references  are  not  perfectly  plain,  jet  it  is  easy 
to  point  out  definitely  tlie  accessions  of  these 
sovereigns,  their  alliances,  intrigues,  campaigns, 
victories,  ^def  eats,  bestowment  of  ^Tis,  iteno'i  cries, 
acts  of  violence,  and  frequently  i:nr:m«i\  <lr;uhs. 
The  older  <!omrn<-n'  HI  r-  iopr,.i.".;.i  Llior-e  ciciail-  as 
signal  exampu-i  of"  <L\ine  i-ro'iiciion  ;  but  since 


*TheXalm.  statement  (Bababathra  15),  that  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  '  wrote  *  Dn,  does  not  nc^p-sai'Iv  imply  the 
contrary  or  e-xprosa  the  idea  of  a  laterediuny  :  iu'may  simply 
mtan  a  '  recording  '  of  rlic  book. 

t  Porphyry,  the  Xeo-PIatonist  (f  SOS),  wrote  a  treatise  denying 
the  genuine  ne«*  of  Dan.ol's  prophecy.  His  views  are  known 
from  the  Co'imiciiuirv  of  Jcrouie,  who  refuted  them.  Porphvry 
ha,!  no  fo*I<M'GH  ID  mi1  Cnriftifcn  Church  The  first  svsternatlc 
modern  rejection  of  Daird'a  author-hip  was  by  Corrodi  In  1783 
and  1792.  HP  was  followed  by  Bort'ioldl,  Eichhora,  Gesem'us, 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  et  al  -  -while  The  gcnuiuentts  vt,u 
Btoutly  defended  by  Hengstenberg,  II.iv  eriuck,  ArU>rIeu.  Keil, 
Pusey,  etal.  Of.  for  history  of  the  omio's-m.  Week's,  £inlti*uh(i\ 
Zockler'B  Comm.  in  the  Lange  Series,  and  Hengatenherg  on 
Genuineness  of  Daniel. 

t  Vv.«>-43  are  perhaps  an  ideal  description  of  events  which  the 
writer  expected. 


such  a  revelation  of  the  future  is  without  analogy 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  and  without  a.";  ,-  •  r~i  t 
moral  cr  ^fii  «  J  i.!il  **•  5.,',  it,  this  chapter  <,•  •  .  V  c, 
in  it  are  now  allowed,  even  by  those  who  regard 
Daniel  as  the  author  of  his  visions  or  the  rest  of  the 
book,  to  "belong  to  the  period  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.* Similar  references  else^yhere,  however, 
seem  to  require  these  to  be  taken  with  their  natural 
force,  indicating  the  true  date  of  the  entire  book,  and 
not  as  later  additions.  In  ch.  8  is  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  (w.5*8-21)  and 
the  division  of  his  empire  (  vv.8»  22},  and  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (w.9-12-  23'a5).  These  appear  again,  ace, 
to  the  most  probable  :  '•'  •  '.,"<  '•  ""-elow),  in 
ch.  7,  the  fourth  be  .  •  ••  ••  .  *  '  zander's 
kingdom  and  its  succ  ,  :  ,  •  •*  dynasty 

(with  which  alone  the  writer  here  is  concerned), 
cirinirj.'li!^  in  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (w.  8-2°-25). 
The  descriptions  are  very  exact.  While  the 
numbers  of  the  kings,  ten  and  three  (v.24),  might  be 
taken  relatively  or  symbolically,  yet  the  corre- 
spondence to  the  Seleueidse  is  so  precise  that  these 
kings  seem  evidently  meant.f  The  eleventh 
corresponds  exactly  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Another  clear  reference  to  this  sovereign  seems 
also  to  appear  in  9m.$  Thus  throughout  all  these 

*Zockler  ,.  T.  .-  ../;,•-  --,  ,'•  •  *,-  >  .  o.  H.  H.Wright,  Introd. 
to  OT,  189(  ,  lw,  .  01,  L  ,',/,  ic/t  ,/  r  Mblischen  Gesch.  vol.  ii. 
p.  545,  1893. 

t  We  do  not  know,  of  course,  just  how  the  author  reckoned 
these  kings.  Two  main  schemes  have  been  suggested:  (a)  (Hitzig, 
Kuenen,  Cornill,  Bevan,  et  al.),  (1)  Alexander,  (2)  Seleucus  i. 
Niiator,  (3)  Antiochus  i,  Soter,  (4)  Antiochua  n.  Theos,  (5) 
Seleucus  n.  Oalhnicus,  (6)  Seleucus  m.  Oeraunus,  (7)  Antiochus 
the  Great,  (8)  Seleucus  TT.  Thiiopator,  i'r«)  1,  "  :  •  .-  "  i  7»  - 
metrius  i.  Soter,  or  an  unknown  older  *n  :  (  -  :  *,  n  «!; 

Von  T.  ?--••«'  T)  'i:>,'h,  Memhold»  et  al)t  '(l)'  Seleucus  L 
Nikat.  r,  \>)  ^  •  (,>!-',.••)  of  (a)  (10)  Plolernaiih  VT.  Philometor. 
(8)  (9)  Uu)  of  eiwier  (a)  or  (&)  fulfil  The  conditions  of  the  three 
kings  jput  down  (v.2*).  Seleucus  rv.  Philopator  was  assassinated 
(the  Jewa  may  have  thought  hy  the  connivance  of  Ant.  Epi- 
phanes). Eeliodorus,  who  seized  thr  :  .....  ',  was  over- 

*  "r  '"    -    •'  his,  t".v  r  ir  ,   ras  thrust 

•  •      I'         '     "  <>          'laim  :o  '  .  M  humbled. 
1    '    !•        '             o    «.   •     ecame  kinff,  Kuenen,"  after  Von 
'-      '      •       »    i.     -    ,-      *.  \<  \"\.  j»j»  1,.     '.    ,     -      "  M  "  ,s 
!  ••!•«      •  •                    r  11  •  ii  v  loainur  ......        <     »!..!• 

ixas  put  to  ^"a  ii  h\  -\m  iOchus. 

I  Antiochus  ^pi^uu'u^,  to  the  Jewish  mind,  ^as  tho  inoama- 
i  "is."  i"1"1'  "•  -  «.:P"  •"•.  '  r  ",  v-  •  i."  a: 
-"',!">'  -•  ,  .  '  ,  •  •  ,  •  •  the  ahove 

ro'cii-nc-  *  i  •  D-i  "•.!»•  -i  t  ••  i  ,',•  .  i  >  descnbe  Tii-m  and  his 
d-c-r  1-.  i  '-(/-  -).-.'  •  '  »  .  .  •  .> 

•«'  '<*M'-    ^  ,i-vi«4  •  !  •  •  <  -,    -, 

MicAs'iincI  •  ifie  ,'krc  co  r  •  •',-..  .  .  .  ,  ... 
^i»,r  ,1,  i  nd  f.  s  <viipty;  '  «>  I»>'»IIM  peaking  great  things  * 
(;-'  2;  i  «,i  ),  h  5  l»oa^rfi  !  i.-r-^  -i^-c  ,  K-  :>  'i  the  assumption  of  the 
ill1*1  1-p  rha-i'a.  '  ihi  ills.-,-  -'--'"  ,-r  'jn  :  'o  r  manes  *tLe 
' 


nad'h\ 

J  ibcoifi1-     TT  s  «  r  ,,' 

Hon  o'  J'O   'ii->  ;.  *J 


Dn:—  . 
B.C. 
176,   '.« 


•    !<   I,  «  •  -,  '  i»  t  tr<-'l,'  onsomeof 
,1.0,1  01  f,o  .)<  A*  i.xl  -,\  ^  jPj  res. 
J:i\i,  arc  flo.."1!!    '.'i.o.i'^d  u'   ?25 
eg 
hi 


.  ,  ..         ...^ 

^-».  j  'i  i  e  -o  o\   !:-_'  o,,  i  i  .»  (t  [,i  'l^L(i  M,-..r  LOl  p   j*«:i  "»  ;.  ve 
mo  '''a'-'fj;  e\  »•!;•*  of  it  H  roj'.i  urcl  lh<>  rt  (r'.".0(.s  to  ii  <r 

r  V-  ••  """  ,  T>    7=  "i  -1  fi"  "-1  -;c- 


':•!,';•      .-     -,.!..'.-     „.'•      IM,.,  482-85),  BQ  936a  H22D. 

•"»•  lfc  '       ^^"i  ''f  V       '    s-  against  Egypt  (1  Mac  116-19), 

170.  2nd  expedition  against  Egypt  (1  Mac  120),  Dn  112527. 
Antiochus  on  his  return  plunders  the  temple  and 
massacres  many  Jews  (1  Mac  iai-28,  2  Mac  5^-21,  Dn 

169.  3rd  expedition  against  Egypt  Rom,  legate  Popilius 
T  -:.•,  -jV'.L*  _\-i,  i-  •!•,  «  10  retire,  Polyb.  xxix.l;  Livy, 
xn  ,.),  \i\  1  >;  J)M  liw-ih.  J 

169-8,  Fr*  ^h  ii  ,\*.  it-»njrf^t  lUn^il'in  C  \  i.-:rpr  ^1  on 
S'i  i-.'irh  Jr.  ".in1  "tl'nhiiiiiii*-  ".(.r-'i  inrlu'iH  -MI 
a><'-la.rs  >\r,-  •  .-•  -onpVod  n  <•,,'•  ,.  G  >  I-,.  ;u,n«" 
Jews  riee.  ^\II  i»r,'.;-iicv>s  of  Jewish  r  '  /on  pr,,:  r  ,<  1. 
Tdiiplo  worbhiTi  sutix  i  do<l,  and,  on  !.">  (  i  "^i  ,  ji(.\  l',S, 
*the  abonimauon  or  dobolutiou'  (a  s'n;,  i  Kan.  en  it|;ar 
erected  on  the  altar  of  burnt-oifermg)  Itooh*-  of  ,  Mt>  Inw 
-^,  a-rl  »u>nin  ml,,*  had  their  chiWwn  c  10  -m  "sed 
rod'-  •»  (l  \iur-  1^  <•«,  2  Mac  8-7,  l)-i  7-''  w>  '-»  S.T. 


*  ?lvolt  -°f  the  Maccalbee8  d  Mac  2),  Dn  11^  (the  little  help) 
165.  After  victories  by  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac  4»36),  t»mple  puii 
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chapters  there  are  indications  of  the  same  kind  of 
knowledge  of  Antiochus  and  of  previous  history 
as  in  cli.  11.  Antiochus  and  his  persecution  of  the 
Jews  and  defilement  of  their  sanctuary  seem  ever 
present  before  the  writer  (cf.  1  Mac  1).  When, 
however,  he  touches  upon  a  subsequent  period  he 
gives  nothing  which  need  be  interpreted  as  refer- 
~if  t  ;  "•.,(»«  ":  '  '*.'•;•  \;  'events,1  '•  ""  ,  *  n 
''  •  -  s-  •«  rfl  v  "7  !  ,. 

7-12  belong  to  the  age 

of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  appears  warranted,  and 
then  also  chs.  1-6  if  hy  the  same  author. 

Unity  of  Authorship  has  been  the  prevailing 
view  among  scholars  of  all  schools.*  That  chs. 
1-6  belong  to  one  author  is  evident.  Ch.  1  is  a 
necessary  introduction  to  the  others.  Without  it 
214ff>  and  249  would  be  '  '  ""  ""  ""  and  312  requires 
S49  ,*  and  5loff-  require  >  ,  Ch.  6  is  closely 

connected  witl^  the  preceding  ones.  The  visions 
(chs.  7-12)  require  an  account  of  D.'s  personality 
and  life,  and  the  unity  of  the  two  sections  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  the  dream  of 
the  composite  image  (ch.  2)  is  repeated  in  the 
vision  of  the  four  beasts  (ch.  7),  and  that  *  they 
shall  mingle  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men'  (24^) 
is  evidently  a  reference  to  the 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidoe 
letical  or  didactic  purpose  of  each  section  is  also 
the  same.f 

2.  Historical  Statements,  Daniel,  according  to  I1, 
"began  Ms  career  as  a  youthful  student  at  the  Bab. 
court  in  the  3rd  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  lived  at 
least  until  the  3rd  year  of  Cyrus,  i.e.  from  606  or 
605  to  536  or  535  B.C.  Within  this  period  are  men- 
tioned as  kings  of  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  (21), 
Belshazzar  (51-  w),  Darius  the  Mede  (581  626-  »),  and 
Cyrus  (6s8).  Events  are  dated  by  the  years  of 
these  longs  (21  71  81  91  lO1^  Mio\\  in-  that  the  writer 
mast  have  regarded  all  o'~  ilwr?  JM  reigning  sove- 
reigns, and  not  in  any  way  as  subordinate  rulers. 
Belshazzar  is  further  described  as  the*  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (511-  18)  and  Mag  of  Babylon  at  its 
capture  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  when  (ace.  to 
580*')  he  was  slain  and  Darius  received  the  king- 
dom. But  history  knows  nothing  of  a  Babylonian 
king  Darius  the  Mede  ]•.••<«"!-'  f\::-  Te 
reigning  monarchs  within  •-  j  •  '-ul  i  *  :•»  V>  •  •  '  ~ 
adnezzar,  Evil-Merodach,  Neriglissar,  Nabunahid, 
and  Cyrus.  No  Darius  reigned  in  Babylon  until  a 
score  of  years  later.  The  person  whom  Belshazzar 
represents  was  undoubtedly  Bil-sar-usur,  son  of 
Nabunahid  and  commander  of  the  Babylonian  army 
during  the  last  years  of  his  father's  reign  (COT 
ii.  p.  130  f.).  Being  more  active  and  energetic 


1  «,  •>]•«*!  ii  »  n  -o 
M  c  l 


Ti<h<vl 


three 


164  [163].  Antiochus  dies  somewhat  suddenly  in  Persia  (1  Mao 
<r  •"*,  1)  r  «.o«  it^o  Polyb.  xxxi,  11),  Dn  7"  2°  &•«>  vend 


. 

(The  explanation  of  1122-24  ig  uncertain,  for  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  refer  to  an  Egyp.  campaign  or  to  conduct  in 
Assyria.  •"  -  should  consult  J.  F.  Hoff- 

mann, An  , 

*  That  ot  Gebenius,  !>e  Ue:ie,  IJ  cilc,  Cornill.Kiicuon,  Diner, 
Konig,  et  al  ,  as  well  as  TTa\  circle,  riongsu  u!x.ij?,  Ki  •!,  T  IM»I, 
FiilL  P,  et  al.  Dnei^iiv  of  aiitiiur-rilp  1'a*,  hojuvcr,  1  on  held, 
both  by  "  ""  "  b\.  iliotcrcjr.Lrdin^ 

chs.  7-r  e,  "  ,  UihoiicrhGrhi'book 

to  have  been  \vnrton  by  nine  aulhv  •-  -  •  •  •  I  "1  •  , 
reignrd  2'-1'  0  «»»1  j  a-j  uiCer  wrlitr,  Jibo-i.  ".  i  ,'>"*0.  Of  '"-el,"  (>  -f 
Sir  l-riac  No*  o-i  i  )  .hiDa.u.  «•••  *  u:  '•  cl  -.  (5-  2  ]\  <r 
(  Li  h  "i  'A  <!>r  ',  ij«"'  »  *7iwi  •.  ",  n.  ]l  .">,57,  !*'>:>)  h'1'':-  n; 
chs  1-0  wt  r<  w  i  i  it  «-'>TT  r  :ii<-  u:  ir  no  n  ..TM  01  Cyriii  l-\  liie 
editor  of  chs.  7-12. 

t  No  reason  is  clearly  perceptible  why  the  "book  is  partly 
written  in  Heb  and  partlj  111  Aramaic.  The  following  have  been 
suggested:  (1)  Diversity  of  origin  (Straok,  Memhold,  seefn.  above); 
(2)  portion  of  the  original  Heb.  lost  and  replaced  by  the  Aram. 
translation  (Lenormant,  Be  van,  Haupt)  ;  (3)  the  Aram  language 
a  secret  sign  that  the  Chaldaaans  represented  the  Syrians,  i.e 
Antiochus  and  his  followers  (mentioned  by  Konig,  Eirifevt.  p. 
S82)  ;  (4)  author  preferred  to  give  the  speeches  of  the  heathen 
in  Aram,  rather  ihan  in  the  sacred  Heb.,  and  bring  more  at 
home  in  thai  language  continued  to  use  it  (Behrmann) 


than  Ms  father,  he  seems  to  have  supplanted  him  in 
tradition  as  sovereign.  In  reality,  however,  he 
was  never  king.  This  is  moved  by  the  long  series 
of  contract  tablets,  *  which,  dated  month  by  month 
and  almost  day  by  day  from  the  reign  of  Nebuch 
adnezzar  to  that  of  Xerxes/  make  no  mention  of  an 
intermediate  inler  between  Nabunahid  and  Cyrus 
(Sayce,  HCM  p.  528).  Belshazzar  also  was  not  a  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  even  by  descent,  for  his  father, 
Nabunahid,  V1  ,",v.I  to  a  different  family.*  In 
introducing  ><s.,i:-i"  Mede  the  writer  shows  the 
same  confused  idea  of  the  order  of  events  as  the 
Greek  writers.  f  Cyrus,  we  now  know  from  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  obtained  possession  of 
BabyV  .-  ,  ,  "  ""During  the  reign  of  Darius 
(B.C.  •  ;  -  ;  .  1  .;  rebelled,  and  Darius  was 
obliged  to  besiege  the  citv,  and  took  it  by  strata- 
gem. In  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus  this 
siege  is  transferred  to  Cyrus  (Her.  L  191).  In  Dn 
both  the  i/  v  '  ^1  '  '10  -I-  ;  -;  en  to  have  been  trans- 
fen  ed  to  .  :-  \'t\  1  1  i  A<-  (••  .  , 

A  further  confusion  about  Darius  appears  in  91, 
where  lie  is  called  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  or  Xerxes. 
Darius  I.  was  the  father  of  Xerxes. 

Another  apparently  inaccurate  statement  is  that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege  and  capture  of  Jems,  in 
the  3rd  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  605  (Dn  I1).  The 
historical  books  relate  no  such  event,  and  that  it  did 
ut  -  }  j  ;»>.n  -,  (.r,.,  ,•!•:  ",  ]  *•  JerSS1"9,  and  necessary 
ijur  il  e.  in-Ai  i  KM:  -  ••(.  NM  ouchadnezzar.  Shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Carchemish  (605)  he  returned  to 
Babylon  to  secure  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
conquest  of  the  "West  occupied  four  years  more, 
since  not  until  601  or  600  did  Jdioinkitri  boprin  to  pay 
tribute  (Tiele,  Bab.  und  Assyr.  Gesch.  p.  425  f.).§ 

A  class  of  wise  men  or  magicians  are  called 
Chaldseans  (22-  4-  10  47  57-  n).  *  This  signification  is 
foreign  to  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  usage,  and  did 
not  arise  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian 
empire'  (COT  ii.  p.  125).  These  Chaldseans  are 
also  represented  as  uddio-^irijr  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
Aramaic  (24),  which  piobjihh  was  not  spoken  then 
at  the  Bab.  court,  and,  in  no  case,  in  the  western 
Aramaic  dialect  which  the  writer  gives.)! 

In  92  D.  is  said  to  have  'understood  by  the  books 
the  number  of  the  years  whereof  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  *  This  expression 


*  The  n  •  ' 
mother'-  -    i 

statement, 


n.  x\ns  a^tund-on  of  X.  on  his 

cxp'.Jia*.  tfi\  ol  the  author's 

^mghly  improbable,  andanun- 


»»»•   •  •  ;.  accounts  of  the  origin  of 

<    i    -,•  i.    >•         ,•:   ,       •          i'   .-  of  Media,  no  one  of  which 
..'.•!•:•.  i     (    :        ,     •,   Brit  9th  ed.). 

,  (  ••  i     -     >  j     '  •  nder  of  Babylon,  but  its 

capture  by  assanlt  or  «tratnjrmn.  Tl«ar  T)aii  i*.  sbouTd  be  called 
a  Medemay  iijxre  u'ibtii  iroin  Is  l.J1  ,  .!I»P  Ol11  -^  where  it  is 
predicted,  thai  the  Mode*  M.ll  conquer  Babylon.  The  Medes 
t  "-o  •-.(  r  k  jfT  (••»  of  C\  i  i*,  p'sd  Oi  ni-  1  -,  «•>•*!  t  n  Jae  city  sur- 
r«.  ".L  id,  .ul  A.  .on  <\  ••  -  ••  a<'(.  i  {'o-  »vri-id  ^j  •«  governor  of 
'(.  •  ,  ri/ft  Mcu.'i  •  p'Tti'vi  (It  i'r,  "z  AM/--  .  '^,Delitzsch 
i.  i>l  Lnpo-.  •-<,'  n  ]>  .!,>./  I-,*,  o  i*»i  C<MI  •»  »  \  a  rs  generally 
c.'.uuhi!  .i,Cx!.\.i:»  ji.  <-f  .\-  11'  |  •>rirs-/  iJ"t//;6n,r.  Thisprob- 
i,,  y  \\^  c..c  01  '>r  .10-  (1/f(.  \  \i.  :)  li«.i  LI  o  Cytopcedia, 
i-  a  PI«  i  "  CP,  irul  r  o'1'1:1!!!*-  *:•  -  JT'I  "  k  •  li-'i-  ..  !<tlro  'ri<I  a 
p  •<•(  .,  •  i  •-  -u'ij.  'Iri'-ioTi  nf  -  \  •  's-  i,  iliv  U'»-o  <>•  ihe 
la  I  01  li)li\!on  is  given  in  Herodotus,  i.  193.  TI  -  o  :n  :ror  r 
f  al  -"LI-  'M-  MI  ion  ft  rc^'yiou*  f.-tival  in  connexion  ^  iri  :  w- 
coMn  ot  rbo  cnpiurc  01  li'un'on,  but  earlier  than  the  entrance 
of  (^  r'Ji  or  Oobr\a3  ni'o  rhc  IMI  \  . 

§  Iho  winter  perliup-  drew  h  -  bi.itement  from  a  combination 
of  2  Jv.  24^^  and  '2  Ch  yi>'J,  uxibunacrofcanding  the  three  years  in 
Kings  und  rerVoniri^  them  from  .1  o  b<  ginning-  of  Jehoiakim'a 
rciyn  Or  In  Tukornrpf  lKicli«ard  'icin.'i  r  hare  regarded  the  3rd 
vcir  of  Jchouf'nin  iw  iho  brgutnu.^  of  t!  o  TO  \onri  of  'kaj.t'Mt> 
That  the  author  of  Dn,  belli  htro  arid  eJ.->k\v)ierrv  doc-,  uoi  ^t  r  in 
to  ha\e  rightly  apprehend  nl  or  pre-iCTiUi  n>co«ie«l  fa"1^of  01 
history,  is  no  more  surpris'iig-  thuii  ihe  snra'ar  ^  anai  ior«>  lx-t^  '  'iri 
the  statements  of  Kings  and  ChT  and  etp  tne  <leparLures  in  M 
from  the  Heb.  text.  Cf.  (5n  U»i  121-  »  ^Ilaiaii)  with  Ac  7'^  (L'r), 
Dt  1022  (70  souls)  with  Ac  714  (73),  Gn  '13  (I  phron  in  ITehron) 
with  Ac  716  (Hamor  in  Sbecbexu),  l-\  1J1'  >-1oO  years  in  £gypb) 
with  Gal  3^8  (430  years  in  Canaan  and  Egj'pt). 

H  The  word  rrDix=*in  Aramaic1  (v.4  RVm),  may  be  a  gloss 
So  Lenormant,  Bevan,  Kauczsch-Marti,  P.  Haupt  (Bit.  of  Dn, 
Cnt  Heb.  Text,  p.  16),  et  a  I 
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implies  that  the  prophecies  of  Jer.  belonged  to  a 
well-known  collection  of  sacred  books,  and  sug- 
gests (this  is  the  :  ••..•  ;  '*•,;»  interpretation)  the 
second  division  of  '  sc  !i  i.  Canon,  which  was 
formed  a  century  or  more  after  the  Exile.  See 
art.  CANON. 

Thus  the  Bk.  of  Dn  contains  a  series  of  historical 
statements  which  imply  a  misconception  of  the 
exilic  peiiod,  and  that  their  author  lived  consider- 
ably later,  and  may  well  have  written  during  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

3.  The  Language  of  Dn  s  •<>"''  -  y-  \-'^  -*n  the 
same  direction.*    The  Het.  .-  <        \  from 
that   of    the    exilic   Ezk   and    the   immediately 
following  Hag  and  Zee,  and  resembles  more  nearly 
that  of  1  and  2  Ch  written  about  B.C.  300,  and 
certainly  does  not  belong  to  an  earlier  period.   The 
Aram,  also,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  is  of  the 
same  late  date.     Persian  words  appear  ^in  p  both 
sections,  some  in  connexion  with  the  description  of 
Bab.  institutions  before  the  conquest  of  Cyrus  (see 
list,  LOT  -p.  469).  This  indicates  a  period  long  enough 
after  that  conquest  for  Persian  words  to  have  become 
a  part  of  the  Jewish  language.     Three  Gr.  words, 
the  names  of  musical  instruments  (onmp,  ici6apis, 
flute  ;     pnjBS,    ^aX-nJ/no*',     :•  S  '  c  \  ;     j.:i-1     msDio, 
ffvpQwlii,  dulcimer  or  bagpi;  •*.  ;>•"•  •  ""•  :\,  ;.!  o  occur. 
One  of  these,  cru//,0o?j>£a,  as  the  name  of  a  musical 
instnimei1.'.  !•  ••  •  i1*  .*  <•:  Is  't;  (V..  ••  "T  «v«»       :    !•» 
Polybius"^  ,  -  ,  i?!\  ,».:•.  i!  in    ;•  •".'•  i'1  i    i  \"  •  <    u- 
Epiphanes  (Bevan,  p.  41).     This  evidence  brings 
the  composition  of  Bn  to  a  date  at  least  later  than 
the  conquest  of  Alexander,  unless  the  supposition 
be  made  that  the  Gr.  musical  instruments  had  at 
an  earlier  period  through  channels  of  trade  found 
their  way  into  the  East,  and  their  names  become 
domesticated  in  the  Aram,  language.    This,  how- 
ever, is  unlikely,  f 

4.  The  Doctrines  of  Dn  with  respect  to  ana  ]-  mul 
the  resurrection  are  the  most  developed  in  tne  0  11. 
Angels  have  special  personal  names  (816  921  1Q13-  21 
121),  b{icc  i«l  ranks  (1CP-  »  121},  and  the  guardian- 
ship o  f  J  ".fii.  i  c  n  t  countries  (ID13-  **•  21).    These  repre- 
s-"ii*i  lion*-  ^ro  far  beyond  those  of  Ezk  and  Zee,  and 
ziro  i  e1  a  lively  identical  with  those  of  Tobit  and 
other  Jewish  writings  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.    Dn 
plainly  teaches  a  personal  resurrection  both  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  (122).     This  also  is  a 
decided  advance  upon  the  doctrine  elsewhere  in  OT, 
and  is  mentioned  by  later  Jewish  tradition  in  con- 
nexion with   the   Maccabees  (cf.  2  Mac  1243ff*). 
Thus,  while  the  determination  of  the  date  of  an  OT 
writing  from  its  religious  doctrines  is  always  a 
delicate  procedure,  yet,  as  far  as  a  docliiiiaJ  de- 
velopment can  be  found  hi  OT,  the  Bk.  of  Dn 
comes  after  all  the  other  OT  writings,  and  approxi- 
mates most  closely  to  the  Jewish  literature  of  the 
1st  cent.  B.C. 

5.  The  Momiletical  Purpose  of  the  Bk.  of  Dn  is 
•ii<i-t   ?  ;!ic,k!  M;>  ;o  the  AntiockIi!;.Ti   icMifxl.     The 
Mfirj  i'v-1-    n  <-V.  1.  3.  6  are  tv  hoi  la*  ions  (o  keep 
the  Jewish  law  and  to  remain  faithful    to  the 
worship  of  J".     While  such  teaching  might  be 
appropriate  at  all  times,  it  was  esn.  so  then  in  its 
peculiar  form.    The  question  of  eating  meat  was  at 
that  time  a  test  of  faith.    Then  moiih  Jews  *  chose 
to  die  that  they  might  not  be  defiled  with  food,  and 
that  they  might  not  ]>Tofunc  the  covenant'  (1  Mac 
162£*).     The  lessons  01  the  '  fieiy  furnace'  and  the 
'lions'  den,'  chs.  3  and  6,  never  could  have  been  more 
fitly  presented  than  when  '  came  there  forth  out 

*  Delft/sob,  art.  cT)ari'eVP&#(1878),  Driver,  LOT  pp.  460-470 
(ISO!);  KoKig.  £i?i,'"if    §  80  (\*  »,i;  ;  l^tan,  Com.  pp 
9J)  ;  Renr.u'iun,  l\ot:<.rn  pp 


,         . 

t  Addiponcil  evidence  in  Inr^i  ;ijrc  apj  tears  a1  to  i  a  iht  proper 
names  Netiuchadne/zar  I1,  Bc'tci-l'a/zar  1%  and  Aht^-Nt^o  ]?. 
since  their  spelling  and  formation  show  a  lack  of  acquaintance 
1  Babylon  during  the  Exile  (COT 


with  the 
a. 


'•'I' 


of  Isr,  transgressors  of  the  law,  ac-1  j>ci-uauod  iM-'i-.v, 
saying,  Let  us  go  and  make  a  ct> \civMit  ^.M1  "J  t 
nations  that  are  round  about  us'  (1  Mac  I11),  and 
when  Antiochus  commanded  the  worship  of  foreign 
deities  on  pain  of  death  (1  Mac  I41*50).  The  stories 
of  the  humbling  of  Nebuch.  (ch.  4)  and  the  fall  of 
Belshazzar  (ch.  5)  would  also  be  fraught  with  par- 
ticular consolation  when  Israel  was  oppressed  by  the 
heathen.  The  visions  (chs.  7-12),  whatever  view  is 
taken  of  their  date,  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  primarily  designed  for  consolation 
during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

6.  The  External  History  of  the  JBk.  of  Dn  likewise 
favours  its  composition  at  the  time  of  Antiochus. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  any  OT  or  Apocr.  writing 
of  its  earlier  existence.  The  testimony  of  Josephus, 
written  near  the  close  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  that 
the  book  was  shown  to  Alexander  the  Great  (Ant. 
XI.  viii.  5),  prob.  represents  only ,  T  '  '  '  ,  (1 

historically  is  of  no  decisive  \ 
possible  reference  is  in  the  Sibylline  Verses,  iii. 
388  ff.  (about  B.C.  140),  where  there  may  be  an 
allusion  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  ten  horns 
(Dn  77-  ^  * ;  Sehiirer,  H JP  div.  ii  vol.  iii.  p.  280). 
The  next  reference  is  1  Mac  259f-  where  Matthias  is 
•  (•i*1''1  "u  Y-  -I;*1!  -  •*  •'  '''••:  !x>  have  said 
•s  :  i!  ••!  -i,  >.  \s  •  ,:..  M  •  i;  :  believed  and 
were  saved  out  of  the  flame.  Daniel  for  his 


tnese  stories,  re  is  r  •  (•••  r;  me  auiiior  01 
1  Mac  (about  B.C.  100),  who  evidently  composed 
the  speech  of  Matthias,  was  acquainted  with  our 
book.  Froni  this  period  on  there  are  abundant 
evidences  of  its  being  well  known.  Its  influence  is 
very  appreciable  in  NT,  esp.  in  Eev,  but  it  is  only 
once  directly  mentioned  (Mt  241S).* 

The  place  of  the  Bk.  of  Dn  among  the  Hagio- 
grapha  favours  also  its  late  composition.  If  it  had 
been  written  during  the  Exile,  notwithstanding  its 
apocalyptic  character,  it  naturally  would  have 
been  placed  among  the  Prophets. 

The  Conclusion,  then,  in  favour  of  the  Maccabaean 
date,  in  view  of  this  accumulation  of  concurrent 
facts,  se<  m>  .'  Ii  in-V ntly  warranted.  The  exact 
date  of  corpi--.  u'i  i-  'usually  placed  within  the 
year  B.C.  165.  The  'abomination  of  desolation,' 
168,  is  clearly  before  the  writer,  and  also  the 
Maceabsean  uprising  in  167,  but  not  the  re- dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  in  Dec.  165,  and  the  ueath  of 
Antiochus  in  163. 

The  great  difficulty,  of  course,  iiiH^-iprrinj:  the 
Bk.  of  Dn  to  the  late  date  is  thy  ."wi  IUH  chs. 
7-12  are  represented  as  revelations  of  the  future 
given  to  Daniel  during  the  Exile.  But  this  difficulty 
vanishes  the  moment  one  considers  how  prevailing 
in  OT  !"•  ]  j  n  OMI:  Jewish  writers  was  the  custom 
of  ic  •  •  "  :•,/  :•  resent  im'-*n£C&  as  given  in  the 
past  through  ancient  won  !n  -.  Thus  the  law  of 
Deut.  is  given  as  though  fj-okon  by  Moses  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  and  the  logi*]auon  of  P  as  though 
revealed  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness.  The  Bk.  of 
Eccles.  is  written  as  the  experience  of  Solomon. 
While  in  2  Es,  Bar,  the  Bk»  of  Enoch,  and  the 
Jewish  Apocalypses  generally,  this  method  of  com- 
position is  abundantly  illustrated,  and  was  evi- 
dently a  favourite  one  with  the  devout  and  pious 
of  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing Christ. 

Assigning  the  entire  book  to  the  Maccabsean 
period,  destroys,  it  is  true,  the  hist,  reliability  of  chs. 
1-6.  These  chapters  must  be  regarded  as  a  species 

*  This  passage,  like  other  similar  NT  ones,  reflects  the  Jewish 
opinion  of  ihe  1st  cent.  A.D.,  but  has  no  further  weight  in 
deciding  ihc  question  of  avsfhorship  Chri».T  or  tlit  writer  of  ihe 
Gospel  naiura'h  expressed  ImmMf  opinion, 

f>"  u  *  nc  no  Teuton  to  bol  u\o  that  \  •     ever  led 

(i-  r  -f  t'"i»»  10  'iisirM-i  01  correct  their  contemporaries o« 
qr.  -',()•  -  01  I  r-  rtn  ar-r!  li.Hr*  r-*'(li  criticism. 
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of  the  later  Jewish  Haggada,  or  method  of  incul- 
cating moral  and  spiritual  lessons  by  tales  of  the 
imagination.  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  striking 
parallels  in  the  OT  Bk.  of  Jonah  and  in  the  Apocr. 
stories  of  Tobit  and  Judith.  A  quasi  defence  of  chs. 
1-6  is  frequently  made  on  the  ground  that  the 
writer  used  authentic  written  material  of  the  Exile 
which  he  revised.  This,  of  course,  is  possible,  but 
it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  his  material  was  only  traditions  or  tales.* 

The  view  which  has  been  presented  of  the  Bk.  of 
Dn  doubtless  will  appear  to  some  to  destroy  its 
religious  value  and  render  it  unworthy  of  a  place 
within  the  sacred  Canon.  No  one,  however,  under 
the  modern  view  can  read  the  book  without  being 
taught  lessons  of  sublime  faith,  and  having  a 
firmer  assurance  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  book  has  in  the  past  been 
blessed  as  an  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
-.  v"  "" '.;-'<*".""  •"  •  '  i-  ":.'"  '  ^*  the 

j:-,i:  ...  ..  -  .:..-.    .       •  .,  <••          -  ibe 

enhanced.  Great  difficulties  in  receiving  its  lessons 
will  be  removed,  and  the  Church  will  be  spared 
endless  profitless  discussion  and  exegesis  necessi- 
tated by  the  old  view.f 

iL  THE  INTERPRETATION".—  The  Bk.  of  Dn  con- 
tains three  representations  of  the  world's  history 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  each  other,  which, 
with  their  interpretations,  may  be  outlined  as 
follows : — 


Oh.  2  Oh.  7 

A.  Q  o  1  d  e  n =The  lion 
head 

Silver  =The  bear 
breast 

Braze  n—The  leopard 
belly  and 
thighs 

Iron  legss=The  fourth 
and  iron     beast 
and  clay 
feet 


Oh.  8 


=sThe  ram 

*B The  he-goat^  Grecian 


»  Babylonian  Empire. 
=Medo-Persian  „ 


= Roman 


»  XM  ji--     >  ipi  o  •  "  •••        •  ~.  '  -  s  on  the  assertion  that  the 

w  »•„,  •  < •  •      •  •  oook  are  Onental  and  esp. 

I1  .  •  unfamiliar  with  them  as 

the  Maecabaan,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  colossal  image, 
the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  "boldness  of  the  three  con- 
fessors, the  decree  of  Darius,  the  lions'  den,  the  dreams  of 
Nebuch.,  u-id  ir*.  <lui,a-jiK  of  the  Chaldaeans,  etc.  (Fuller,  art. 
*  Daniel/  t-sn  in.  DK*)  Si:  'h  a  view  had  the  countenance  and 
authority  of  JUnorm.iTM  (f.'i  Divination,  pp.  169-267).  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  the  Bk.  of  Dn  contains  no  allusions  to 
Bab.  customs  which  might  not  have  been  known  to  a  Jewish 
wnter  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  (who  even  might  nave  visited 
Babylon),  or  have  been  preserved  in  the  tales  from  which  he 
drew  his  material ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
statements  already  given  which  seem  to  prove  the  author's  real 
I  ~  •  ' :»  •  .  .  <  "  T,  ',  '  ~~ '  In  addition 

ment  as  *  chief  governor  over  ail  tfie i  o     '  '     • 

This,  owing  to  the  exclusiveness  of  Bab.  sacred  caste,  even 
Lenormant  regarded  as  impossible,  and  hence  held  the  words 
•all  ii  OM  •>(  nun'  toboiiri'iit.T'  "i  "  in.  Ii.rlet  1,  !.«.•  r  -'.u-.'s 
or  ,'«'!•  -:*'•  '.'i1  il"on  of  'hi  conn*  ••  •  i  of  PK  I) ,  >\  (i  f  <vi  <\T  > 
uorn,  liion^'.'jr  \^  nin-<(l  in  th"  dii  c  pro*.)  is  UOP'M-H  -or 
adori'ice  "Hi  cr  of  iho  train  of ,««  ••jirriliiooro'  ii«-j.i  -in  -i<  •!(--, 
b«'Ci  'iS'iKO  I  r.co  <-i>}rir:.ii<  1 1.  ,«•  i  u  iiiteiriya  id  l.ntoo-i  *  "*•» 
cavioi  IK.'  (Jcicim  ni'*cl  'J1  o  roroi.i:  o*  Nobn^i  ;uj  t /au  -  i- 
samty  (ch.  4)  has  been  thought  to  receive  confirmation  by  a 
story  given  in  i  **•*  —  —  *  •*'  the  historian  Abydenus  (preserved 
in  Eusebius,  / '  r  •,  /  '/  •  ix.  41).  The  story  relates  that 
Nebuch.  on  the  roof  of  his  palace  was  inspired  by  some  god 
or  "  "  the  future  calamities  of  Babylon  and 

Ttu  i  Tri  th'iiLFiiir.-:  't  is»  riMhcrt  u,  a  wish 

th.'i  t'-c  ;  'i\  '  >i  O'  !'«*('  <M].'H!II;K -.  ni ;.-;:,.  If*  driven  into  the 
do-  1 1  u  lit  •  t'  i  'ic  wil'l  boiisr-?  ^'i  k  tin  T  i</  il.  nnd  wander  among 
the  mountains  and  rocks  alone.  The  similarity  between  this 
and  the  biblical  narrative  is  not  very  great,  and  yet  enough 
perhaps  to  show  that  the  same  story  originally  was  the  basis 
T'  ~".  -  87  ff. ;  Schrader,  JPT,  1881,  pp.  618-629). 

•  ,  ,        from  Farrar  is  ^orihj  of  qiiot'iiion  in  this 

connexion:  •  LUOTjrh  T  n  •  >••  ». "  •?  '<»  •  •  1 "  Bk  of  T)»i  as 
a  work  which  in  its  p-  -•• ,  •—!•--»  !  ••  ,  ^rin  rho  dn\s 
of  Antiochus  Ftyiphanrs,  and  though  I  belie \eth at  itt»t>ixm'i  17- 
nificcnt  opening  clw  piers  were  no\or  mca-ji  to  Ixs  regarded  in 
an}  other  light  than  that  of  moral  o.ri'1  r< ,  s-tut-  Hagqadofh , 
yet  no  words  of  mine  can  exaggerate  the  value  which  I  attach 
to  this  part  of  our  Canonical  Scriptures.  The  book,  as  we  shall 
see.  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  Christian  conduct 
and  Christian  thought.  Its  right  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  is 


Oh  2  Ch.  7 

B  Golden= The  lion 
head 
Silver  *=The  bear 


Ch.  8 


a=  The  ram 


= BabylonianEmpire 
=Medo-Persian   „ 


B  r  a  z  e  n = The  leopard    *  The  he-goat  ~  Macedonian 
belly  and 

thighs 

Iron  legs=The  fourth 
and  iron     beast  *»  Syrian 

and  clay 
feet 


0.  Gold en=The lion 
head 

Silver  =The  bear 
breast 

Braze  n=The  leopard 
belly  and 


ri 


»  Babylonian  Empire 


.e  ram  «s  Median 
*s  Persian 


Iron  legs=The    fourth 

and  iron      beast  =  The  he-goat » Grecian  „ 

and  clay 

feet 

The  in-  LC  r*-:ri  hot  \\  ( (  r  the  composite  image  (ch. 
2)  and  IMC  KV..I  \t\ •.•,-;•-  « i1.  7)  shows  that  they  were 
"•••  •  lx-  »••  .-•L'L1i-  --me world-powers.  In 

;••  •-  /agreed.  The  historic 

:  ,  '  •  e  Sab.  Unjoin  there 

was  no  distinct  Median  kingdom,  List  M«Hifi  waa 
united  to  Persia, :::.!  .u.Jlx  '^nve  the  interpretation 
of  Medo-Persian  u>  i  '10  -': : v  c"  breast  and  the  "bear, 
and  such  a  united  kingdom  appeared  in  the  two- 
horned  ram  of  ch.  8.  The  brazen  belly  and  thighs 
and  the  leopard  then  well  symbolized  the  Grecian 
kingdom  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  who  ace. 
to  ch.  8  were  represented  by  the  he-goat.  While  the 
legs  of  iron  and  feet  of  iron  and  clay  and  the  fourth 
beast  with  the  ten  horns,  in  connexion  with  which 
appeared  the  final  everlasting  kingdom  (S44?27), 
would  represent  the  Roman  Empire  in  whose  days 
the  Christ  appeared.  Elsewhere,  both  in  OT  and 
NT,  there  were  indications  of  great  wars  and  dis- 
tress, and  even  an  Antichrist  to  precede  the  final 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  J".  Hence  the 
interpretation  A  was  most  plausible,  and  became 
almost  universal  in  the  early  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  Church.* 

The  7  io\jrJri^  modern  in K»I  pro tJilioi:  is  C  (B  has 
had  few  advocates).  The  reasons  tor  the  adoption 
of  C  are  as  follows :  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
', :  '  <  *  *  i  • '  <  >  • .. .  the  author  does  distinguish  between 
"\i  i  •  -id  Persian  kingdoms.  After  the 
T>!  "".i  1.>",*;  :s  1' » places  the  Median  represented  in  the 
reign  ot  l)anus  (580f-  61  91),  who  has  the  position  of 
an  independent  and  absolute  sovereign,  and  then 
follows  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian  (G28  101).  A 
MV  Mi-TV  i --JIM  k/i^-loin  could  scarcely  have  been 
<l«»-!{.riin  ••)  !•>  •!<•  «n  •''  as  inferior^ to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar or  the  .Babylonian  (239)j  while  this  would 
aptly  describe  the  short-lived  Median  of  his 
scheme.  This  kingdom  seems  also  well  represented 
in  the  bear  (75).  The  kingdom  of  brass  which 
shall  rule  over  all  the  earth  (2s9),  or  the  leopard  to 
which  dominion  was  given  (76),  with  its  four  wings 


ni  fl  ""id"-')1  JaVc,  a-id  t'icre 
of  me  OT  v  ss'oi4  *\v   Vc   nion  ri  •  i  \ 
forrrproof,  forcorre*1  .  >i',  "n  -i  -.1  i-'.i' 
the  man  of  God  n.ny  !  <  c- 


i!  le"  icr  L   i  •!  '  ^, 
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\  .nri.i-  icil  !').'.(  y 
in  the  slightest 
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irl  MI  critics.    Finally 
*-i  -^->  -vr.**  ^TOgatory 


ci  i  <'  .Mn  winch  are  a'ri  oai  ini  c-«-  I  . 
01  ilio  C<fii;ii'cnt  ar  d  ir  .11%  <>.*  (..  i  c  » • . 
unf a\  curable  to  authcnt  i  oir\,  t1   •.  .—  i 
to  tru  Tir<M»iousne«s  of  this  OJ1  »   •    i    , 

*  Indeed  IT  is  rliflicnlt  to  see  how  a  different  nitrpiei  r  on 
could  hav<-  boon  guen  aocordlnp  to  iLe  prevailing exi gosis  unieh 
ignored  Lhu  original  liv-tonci  1  s  -u  on  ur!<]  nut  ijiir  f».  <-»r 
prophecies,  and  sought  some  .•  i  »!. nujrvj  «r>\»  10  \  ui  p*  i  \A 
historjr  or  expected  future  of  I  K  i  M.ieh  OT -t  hn/l  ni'^'-Nl 
to  His  second  coming  the  wor-l-,  of  I»-i  7"*  (M  «  '.'t-*1  !  1'-).  »M  r.<v 
HJS  parousia  was  regarded  as  ')r«>"ctl»  <J  !•:  •!  t-  1-n  .0  ^on  <  f  v  1<i 
which  thus  became  the  Anticlr  -!  "  m\  ('<»ini»'  m  tor-  *•  •  ^)it 
hist  kingdoms  to  represent  the  lu  horns,  and  tinoe  tlui  Keror- 
mation  the  papal  power  has  very  often  been  regarded  aa  the 
Antichrist.  The  numbers  three,  four,  and  ten  ha\  e  also  been 
freq.  interpreted  symbolically  (so  Briggs,  Mess.  Proph.  g  luo). 
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rapid  and  successive  conquests,  and 


I:I.UL>:  Cr  IN  and  Cambyses,  and  whose  dominion 
was  so  great  under  Darius  I.  and  his  successors. 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  two  horns  of  8s,  one 
of  which  comes  up  last,  which  are  interpieted  as 
the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia  (S20),  can  as  well 
represent  two  successive  kingdoms,  the  power  of 
one  of  which  entered  into  the  other,  as  one  consoli- 
dated empire.  The  fourth  kingdom  of  the  image, 
which  shall  be  strong  as  iron  and  break  in  pieces 
and  crush  (240),  and  the  beast  terrible  and  powerful 
with  great  iron  teeth,  that  devoured  and  brake  in 
pieces  n::*1  «-{{:"»i»1,1  the  residue  with  his  feet  (77), 
seem  iuH^iw.1  w'....  the  he-goat  of  furious  power 
(86*7)  interpreted  as  Alexander  (821).  The  feet,  part 
of  clay  and  part  of  iron  (242),  represent  well  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  often  e  externally  allied 
but  inwardly  disunited ' ;  and  the  ten  toes  (S43)  seem 
to  be  reproduced  in  the  ten  horns,  which  fitly 
represent  the  Seleucidse  (see  footnote,  p.  552).  The 
mingling  of  the  seed  seems  to  refer  to  the  futile 
endeavours  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse  to  form 
stable  alliances  by  marriages  (cf.  II6; m).  But  the 
clear  demrintiin  of  Antiochits  Epiphctnes  in  the 
little  horn  fr-  M  ***•)  is  decisive  for  the  modern  inter- 
pretation. The  introduction  of  the  Messianic 
V-> ,  l^'i-  >i  t  ( Ju- 1  -^y  in  connexion -with  or  follow- 
L-g  ( \  ••!  <••  ;' »  •  'ithor's  own  time,  is  fully  in 
accord  with  other  OT  representations.  Isaiah  places 
the  advent  of  the  Messianic  king  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with,  a  deliverance  fromAssyr.  opme-ssion 
(Is  818-97  lO88-!!1*),  likewise  Micah  (o-*)j  and 
Beutero-Isaiah  blends  in  one  jjieture  the  release 
and  restoration  from  Bab.  captivity,  and  the  final 
consummation  of  the  divine  piirposes  for  Israel* 
The  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  Christ's  eschato- 
logical  discourse  in  Mt  24. 

Corresponding  with  the  interpretations  of  the 
four  beasts  are  those  of  *  one  like  unto  a  son  of 
man  *  (718**).  The  prevailing  Christian  and  Jewish 

'\  •  'i/'or  has  referred  these  words  to  the 
M  •  -  '.  m.t  "avour  of  this  view  is  their  application 
by  Christ  to  Himself  (Mt  26s4,  Mk  1462,  Lk  2269,  cf. 
Mk  1326,  Lk  2127,  Mt  1628,  Lk  1240 188,  Rev  1414  et 
aL),  and  the  repeated  designation  of  Christ  in  NT 
by  the  term  *  the  Son  of  Man.'  The  Bk  of  Enoch 
,•••  ?'•**  i1,,*  -,•  :ie  expression  to  the  Messiah  (461"6 
;  ^  !>  i|.jj,  s  i-;; ,  •  }  *  an^  ^n£s  js  -fae  general  exposition 
of  our  passage  by  the  Jewish  .Rabbins,  also  in  the 
Talm.  (Sank.  p.  98,  col.  1).  A  j.To^i'ijr  modern 
view,  however,  finds  in  713a  -\!iiiio!i/ii:,.on  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  this  probably  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer.  The  expression  *  son  of  man  * 
(Aram*  tf$t  *o=Heb.  Qix-p)  ace.  to  a  common  Heb. 
idiom  is  synonymous  for  man  or  one  of  mankind 
(<rf^  Ps  84,  Ezk  21  31- 4- 10- 17  et  al],  and  stands  here 
cvium  iyfjronoiu1iu;puTi  lonnv  j»n  -criiinjrT-Tjiol, 
3ii  oontrft-i  \\iih  'lie  »KM--r>  •nTiiboli/p;  I  lii»  hr.M ii»»u 
powers.  A  striking  parallel  occurs  in  Ps  80,  where 
in  v.17  'son  of  man'  symbolizes  Israel,  and  *the 
boar  *  v.18  the  heathen.  The  interpretation  in  v.27 
seems  also  decisive  for  this  view,  "The  kingdom  is 
given  to  *  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  ; 
his(thejfOO|i]e  >" kingdom  ;>fl'>o\<  il  i^rn^'-cin^-'ori, 
and  all  iioinin  <»r<  -V|r,''  -'i\-  rn-l  oliov  liiiii  (t'io 
people).'  Again,  no  other  possible  similar  Messi- 
anic allusion  appears  elsewhere  in  Daniel.  ^The 
'  coming  with  the  clouds  of  the  heaven  *  is  in 
evident  contrast  to  the  heathen  kingdoms  'rising 
put  of  the  sea*  (78).  The  latter  appearance  is  fig., 
indicating  earthly  origin  ;  the  former  indicates  then, 
by  parallelism,  a  source  in  the  special  power  of 

*  The  references  given  from  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  are  by  some 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  Christian  addition  to  the  original 
Jewish  work  (see  art.  Effocn,  BOOK  OF). 


God,  just  as  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands  (2^* 4S)  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
image,  an  evidently  human  or  earthly  product. 
That  later  writers,  esp.  those  of  the  NT,  should  find 
in  this  passage  a  direct  allusion  to  the  Messiah,  is 
in  exact  accord  with  their  interpretation  of  other 
OT  figures  which  primarily  denote  mankind  or 
Israel  (cf.  Ps  84ar-  and  He  26'9,  Eos  II1  and  Mt  213, 


iii.  THE  *  TIMES'  OF  DANIEL  (725  814  9s4-27 12^  »j 
are  difficult  of  interpretation.  ^Thc  ,  •  .  *  T 
an  endeavour  under  the  Antiochian  x  '  /  '  \ 
answer  the  anxious  ,lio;.^X  and  piercing  cry, 
'Lord,  how  long?  V  ,,•  :  *• :".;  Thou  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel?  When  will  the  Messianic 
hope  be  realized  ? '  They  express  the  thought  that 
the  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  is 
very  near  at  hand.  T1 ' ,  ;  •  Y  i " • ,  r  *  r  ^surances  of  Is 
40-66  had  never  been  •<-,'.••;.  I  Jews,  in  their 
pitiful  poverty  and  national  smallness,  and  above 
all  in  this  hour  of  persecution,  seemed  still  in  their 
captivity,  still  within  the  period  of  the  seventy 
years  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (Jer  2910),  and  an 
explanation  of  their  duration  and  the  announce- 
ment of  their  end  is  the  evident  endeavour  of  our 
author  in  9s4'27. 

Of  the  weeks  subdivided  into  7  4-  62  4- 1  (9s5"27),  as  in 
the  case  of  the  image  (ch.  2),  and  the  four  beasts 
(ch.  7),  there  are  two  s;  "•  '  •'  -v< ':/'  -'  ^"*  T'I-L; 
generally  according  to  •  •<»  *,  ^  .ai,."!'--'  ';' '-\  <»:" 
IDn  as  a  whole,  or  esp.  according  to  the  historical 
and  prophetic  references  in  (a)  *  the  anointed  one, 
the  prince'  (25),  (5)  *the  anointed  one  cut  oiP 
C26*),  (e)  the  destruction  (26b),  (d)  the  maker  of  the 
covenant  (m),  (e)  the  desolation  (m).  The  pre- 
vailing view  in  the  past  in  the  Christian  Church 
has  seen  in  (a)  (I)  and  (d)  the  Messiah,  and  in  (c) 
and  (e)  the  destruction  of  Jerus.  by  Titus,  70  A.D. 
The  view  received  at  present,  «,  ••  M1-!1  ;'»_f  < 
Maccabsean  date  of  Dn,  refers  (av  .<>  ( '\ "..-  < ."  1- 
451),  (5)  to  Onias  DDL  (2  Mac  4?*),  •//;  10'  \".  -i» !-  > 
Epipnacos,  (c)  and  (e)  to  the  havoc  and  desolation 
wro;i  JLT!  1 1  by  Antiochus  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  case  of 
both  interpretations  a  week  has  usually  been  held 
to  represent  seven  years,  but  a  difficulty  has  always 
been  exj-(  ii triced  in  fixing  the  termini,  and  the 
various  ^olii'Jori*  proposed  for  adjusting  the  49  + 
434+7  years  have  been  almost  endless.  The  more 
prevailing  one,  in  the  old  view,  places  the  advent 
of  Christ  at  the  end  of  69  weeks  (v.25  AV  and 
KVm),  and  refers  the  commandment  to  the  decree 
of  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  457  or  458  (cf. 
Ezr  76'26),  and  then  483  yrs.  later  is  A.D.  25  or  26, 
the  date  usually  assigned  for  Christ's  baptism, 
which,  from  His  anointing  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
might  represent  His  proper  Messianic  advent 
(Pusey,  Lect.  IV.).  This  view  and  all  other 
similar  ones  presented  by  those  holding  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Bk.  of  Bn  contain  their  own  refu- 
tation, for  the  termini  a  quo  must  be  later  than 
the  period  of  the  prophet,  who  would  have  died 
many  years  at  the  latest  before  the  commencement 
of  the  490  years  or  the  70  weeks  B.C.,  and  such  a 
date  could  not  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  his 
reckoning,  unless  the  history  of  Israel  after  hia 
death  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  detail. 

Under  the  other  view  the  natural  I::' or  pretnt  ion 
would  be  as  follows :  To  the  decree  of  <*vr si-  *"\  on 
weeks  (v.25),  i.e.  586-49=537.  From  this  decree 
the  city  stands  rebuilt  during  62  weeks  of  434 
years,  out  after  this  period  (v,86)  the  anointed 
priest  Onias  in.  shall  be  cut  off  in  B.C.  171  (i.e.  537  - 
434=103.  This  should  be  171;  see  below).  During 
the  next  seven  years,  the  last  week  (v.261*-),  occur 
the  havoc  and  ruin  wrought  by  Antiochus,  The 
sacrifice  ceased,  and  the  heathen  altar  was  set  up 
in  the  sanctuary.  The  latter  event  was  in  Bee. 
168  (1  Mac  1M) ;  but  the  former,  with  the  terrible 
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The  temple  ^  ••- •  -    <:  '.'   i  » 

in  Dec.  165  (1  Mac  452).  These  three  years  and 
some  months  represent  the  half  week  of  the  ceasing 
of  the  oblation,  mentioned  in  the  time,  times,  and 
half  a  time  (72&),  in  the  -JIJ'  .  a  «.-.',', v .'-""-  -'-^' '" V* 
(814)s  i.e.  1150  days,  and  .:.  "'":j  ;*;„  ,vy-  J' }  •  i 
the  1335  days  (12*2).  The  representations,  of  course, 
are  not  exact,  i.e.  the  number  of  days  exceed  in 
each  instance  SJ  years,  or  half  a  week.  Did  we 
know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  we  might 
see  a  clear  solution,  or  possibly  the  author  designed 
an  enigmatic  surplus  or  remainder  to  he  inter- 
preted \.  ~  "  •  .  i  k 
as  hei"  ",  •  ,  ,-,  '•'*.<' 

In  the  above  ii'terprolaiion  the  actual  period 
between  the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  the  death  of 
Onias  is  shorter  than  the  62  weeks,  i.e.  366  years 
instead  of  434.  This  •••1-,  V-«  1\<»  arisen  from  the 
defective  chronology  (  i  •  v/'ic1.  T  . "",  "  » 
reign  of  Cyrus  too  early  *  (Bevan,  v v  >  •  •  ,  > .  .  • , 
Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  any  con- 
sistent explanation  of  the  '  times  *  of  I)n,  many 
writers  have  regarded  the  numbers  as  entirely 
symbolical. 

iv.  VERSIONS.— -The  LXX  text  of  Dn  has  been 
preserved  only  in  one  MS,  Codex  Chisiariua,  which 
cannot  he  older  than  the  9th  cent.,  and  is  perhaps 
much  later  (Bevan).  In  place  of  the  LXX  tne 
Greek  VS  of  Theodotion  was  used  (even  by  Irenseus, 
t 202}.  There  is  no  Targ,  on  Daniel.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  (from  Behrmann,  p.  xxx)  shows  ten- 
tatively the  relation  of  the  VSS  to  the  original 
text  and  to  each  other  : — 

Original  Text  (164  B.C.) 


Test  with  glosses. 


LXX.  («.  100  B.C.). 


Jerome. 


Massoretic  Text 
(700-SOO  A.D.). 


Syr.  Trans. 

Paul  v.  Telia 

(617  A.D.). 


Codex  Chisianus 
(llth  cent.). 

Y*  AMBITIONS.— Therearethree  Apocr.  additions 
to  Dn :  (1)  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Prayer  of  Azarias,  in  LXX  and  Vulg. 
at  a24'*0 ;  (2)  The  Story  of  Susanna,  in  Vulg.  ch,  13, 
in  LXX  a  separate  book  (?) ;  (3)  The  Story  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  in  Vulg.  ch.  14,  in  LXX  a  separ- 
ate book  (t).  (See  sep.  artt.) 

LITERATURE.—  The  literature  on  Daniel  ia  exceedingly 
TOliiminouB,  'On  no  other  book'  (says  C.  H.  H.  Wright)  *lias 
so  much  worthless  matter  been  written  in  the  shape  of  exegesis.' 
The  most  important  Commentanes  are  those  of  Bertholdt, 
1806-8;  Von  Lengerke,  1835;  Havernick,  1832;  HiMg  (Kgf. 


/uart,  1850;  Ewald  (Pioph.  d.  AS),  1867,  Eng. 
1869,  Eng.  tr.,  1872  ;  Zockler  (Lange's  Bibel 
,  1875  ;  T.:l  CP  ^n.,i\  r's 
-ss;.i;  Menr- 
mann 

Special 

1831,  Eng.  tr.,  1848;  ..  .- 
Auberlen,  D&r  Prophet  JL>a,niel  if       v  "  ..     .    ,'•  J'>.  -  .i«v 
1854-57,  Eng.  tr.,  1857;  Pusey,  -"",-••     "      ",  ,  „    '    ,-;•-,  3rd 
ed.  1869;  Fuller,  Essay  on  the  .  "'.  t 
T  -r.^..^j.  i^  jXmnatzon  chez     ,v  ''• 

''     U 


.'v,-,,,,    -,J,    .      >;    \.       ',.,     ),  1889;  Be<.  •,  -ss;.i;  Menr- 
manni'/,'  /••/«),»•     ,        •  '  (Expositor's  Bible),  1895. 
Special  Treatises  c  1  1     !    '  J  -t    -~Ieng-    •"   •_'    ."7  ''•    •*. 

' 


o'-r  i '  •  i.  oil  into  a  similar  error,  alao  the  JcvrlUi  Hellenist, 
\.  r ',  -  '^i'     i «T,  IIJl*  H.  vol.  m.  p.  53  f.). 


t     *•'   !',<  ,'  ".v  o    i>-  IJT    I      .     '  '•«.   s  *  i    ^  I  'ti- 

11    '.;./   i/.  t  »    J-L1!,!**1    .'     •     i  id  n  r    -jr,  «''»  .     ' 

or  r/«  .//'j/s  of  i  *«i'  i,  i!ri  ',  K  »••  ii-,  \ii,    ,  >    <{'     ^3hur 

See  also  art.  APOCRYPHA.  E.  L.  CURTIS. 


and  his  officers  in  taking  the 
census  came  'to  Ban-jaan  and  round  about  to 
Zidon  '  (pTr^ij  nupi  JJT  n^},  2  S  246.  No  such  place 
is  mentioned  anywhere  else  in  OT,  and  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  text  is  corrupt.  It 
has  indeed  been  proposed  to  locate  Dan-jaan  at  a 
ruin  N.  of  Achzib  which  is  said  to  bear  the  name 
Khan  J)dnidn  ;  but  this  identification,  although 
accepted  by  Condei,  has  not  made  headway*  Tne 
reference  is  more  probably  to  the  city  of  Dan 
which  appears  so  frequently  as  the  northern  limit 
of  the  kingdom.  Three  leading  emendations  of 
the  text  have  been  proposed.  (1)  Wellhausen 
(Sam.  ad  loc.  }  instead  of  the  MT  =  •  •  ;«•>,.*!  read 
1339  JIDI  ('Tliey  came  to  Dan)  and  jrom  uan  they 
went  about  .'  This  is  accepted  by  Driver  (Sam.  ad 
loc.,  cf.  Deut.  p.  421),  Budde  (in  Haupt's  OT), 
Kittel  (in  Kautzsch's  A  T).  (2)  Kiostermann  would 
read  IID;T  fy]  .  .  .  'and  to  Ijon  and  they  went 
about.'  I]  on  and  Dan  are  associated  in  IK  1520 
(cf.  2K1529).  (3)  Gesenius  would  <f,  ,  •;•  -"-v» 
na%  .  .  .  €to  Daniw  the  wood3  (cf.  ,  •  •  '! 

After  els  Mv  LXX  reads,  B  WMa>  Kal  MUv,  A 
lapd?  Kal  'lovSAv.  This  does  not  help  us  much,  but 
Wellh.  points  out  that  it  indicates  at  least  that 
the  translators  found  p  twice  in  their  text  and  had 
a  verb  in  place  of  a'aoi.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 


D1HNAH  (fin),  Jost  1548.—  A^towm  of  Judah 
mentioned  next  to  Debir  and  Soco  a.  It  n-u  ->  <  k  i.  :  ly 
in  the  mountains  S.W.  of  Hebroa,  probably  tLe 
present  Idhnah.  This  place  is  luaic  ul  in  i'e  Jili 
cent.  A.D.  (Onomotjticon,  $.<v.  Jedna)  as  six  Eoman 
miles  fro-:.  ^!-  \*(*M  -in  >1'  -  (Beit  Jibrtn).  It  is  now 
a  small  i:*!«,^o  «••  !s-'  \-'.  slopes.  See  SWP,  vol. 
iii.  sheet  xxi.  lAA  nas  P^M,  C. 


DAPHNE  (Atyvy).  —  A  place  mentioned  in  2  Mac 
433  j0  which  Onias  withdrew  for  refuge,  'but  from 
which  he  was  decoyed  by  Andronicus  and  treacher- 
ously slain.  Its  site,  which  has  been  identified 
with  the  mod*  Bzit  el-Md>  or  House  of  Waters,  is 
placed  by  Strabo  and  the  Jerus.  Itinerary  at  a 
distance  of  40  stadia,  or  about  5  miles,  from 
Antioch.  This  /:on  .  -Ouch  owed  its  establish- 
ment to  Seleucu^  Nnv,  »>•,  was  famous  for  ita 
fountains,  it.s  temple  in  honour  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  its  oracle,  and  its  right  of  asylum.  (See 
Gibbon,  JJovline  and  Fall,  c.  xxiii.) 

B.  M.  BOYD. 

BARA,  in?  1  Ch  2s,  Adpa  AB;  hut  codd.  Hek, 
Luc,  Aapafit,  Pesh.,  Targ,  presuppose  yr,!  DARDA 
(which  see). 


DARDA  (yp1!!,  AapaX4  B,  Aapad  A,  ActpSo^  Luc.)— 
Mentioned  with  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  Heman,  and 
Calcol  as  a  son  of  Mahol,  and  a  proverbial  type  ol 
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wisdom,  but  yet  surpassed  by  Solomon  (I  K  431)- 
In  1  Ch  2B  apparent! v  the  same  four  (Dara  is  prob- 
ably an  error  for  Darda.  See  DA.RA.)  are  men- 
tioned with  Zirnn  as  sons  of  Zeiah,  the  son  of 
Judah  by  Tamar  (Gn  S8»>).  So  Targ.  in  1  K  4S1 
interprets  'the  Ezraliite'  as  mi  -a  'the  son  of 
Zerah. '  This  statement  of  Ch  need  not  conflict 
with  that  of  K,  '  sons  oi  Mahol,'  since  Zerah,  as  is 
suggested  by  the  title  cthe  Ezrahite,'  may  have 
been  the  remoter  ancestor,  MahoL  the  immediate 
father.  See  MAHOL.  C.  F.  BUUNEY. 

D1RIC.— See  MONEY. 

**DAKIUS  PT^>  Aape?os)  — 1.  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  (Vistashpa),  written  Darayavaush  in 
Old  Persian-,  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire.  The  usurpation  of  the  crown  by  the 
Magian  Gaumata,  who  pretended  to  be  Smerdis 
the"" brother  of  Cambyses,  ha^,  --s  -'cvJi1**  shaken 
the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and  the  :'  ,*!••)  i  usurper 
by  Darius  and  six  others  (n  C.  521)  caused  it  to 
break  up.  The  nations  of  which  it  was  composed 
revolted  under  differ  '  *  *  '  -1  -  =  and  had  to 
be  reconquered  and  •  •  Darius.  The 

history  of  all  this  is  given  in  the  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion he  caused  to  be  engraved  an  the  rock  of 
Behistun  (Bagistana).  First  Susiana  rebelled 
under  Atrma,  then  Babylon  under  Nidmta-Bel, 
who  pretended  to  be  Nebuchadrezzar,  son  of  Nabo- 
rudus.  Contract-tablets  show  that  the  latter  pre- 
tender reigned  from  October  B.O  521  to  August 
B  G.  520,  when  Babylon  was  taken  and  Mdinta-Bel 
himselt  put  to  death.  Next  came  the  revolts  of 
Martiya  in  Susiana ;  of  Phraortes  in  Media,  who 
tailed  himself  Khshathnta,  descendant  of  Uvakh- 
shatara  j  of  the  Armenians ;  of  Chttrantakhma  in 
Sagartia,  who  said  he  was  a  descendant  of  Uvakh- 
shatara ;  of  Phraortes  in  Parthia  and  Hyrcania, 
where  Hystaspes  was  satrap ;  of  T  ,V  Y  "*f,  •  *  »  ,; 
of  a  second  false  Smerdis  in  Pe :  -  .  -  .  :  >f 
the  Armenian  Arakha,  son  of  KhalcLita,  in  Babylon, 
who  professed  to  be  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  son  of 
Nabomdus.  But  the  revolts  were  all  -.;•;'•--  1 
and  the  leaders  impaled,  though  many  -»iiii  l>-  •: 
hard  fighting  were  needed  for  the  work.  D.  ascribes 
all  his  successes  to  the  help  of  Ahuramazda 
(Ormazd),  tbe  supreme  god  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith. 

He  now  set  about  the  organization  of  the  empire, 
which  he  placed  under  a  bureaucracy  centralized 
in  himself.  The  provinces  were  governed  by  satraps 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  each  province  was 
required  to  furnish  tlie  royal  treasury  with  a  fixed 
amount  of  annual  tribute.  Justice  was  adminis- 
tered by  royal  judges  who  went  on  circuit. 

The  second  revolt  of  Bal  *  •  ' , 1 '  took 
place*  in  B.C.  514,  as  no  Bab.  •  „.-•'•  -»  have 
been  found  dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  and 
after  its  -upoio^iou  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  pulled  down.  Soon  afterwards  Darius  over- 
came Iskunka  the  Sakian  or  Soytli,  and  hencefor- 
\\aul  .!•  ^k;ai:-»  ">  >i(  I  iM.n  ».,'  .1  <  Ptisan  army, 
i'i;  "  \i>  '  •  "  -L?  _•<!  r-i  rv  *•  •  .•.'••«  of  i:  .»••>:  ?  was  still 
laiei.  Ddiius  craved  ilitj  Danube  iit^r  Ismail  by  a 
bridge  constructed  by  the  lonians,  who  had  already 
performed  the  same  service  m  the  case  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  the  Ionian 
4  tyrants,1  he  marched  eastward  to  tie  Don.  Eight 
fortresses  were  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Oarus 
(probably  the  Volga),  and  Darius  then  returned 
through  a  desert  country  to  the  Danube,  harassed 
by  the  Scyths.  Histiseus  of  Miletus  saved  his 
army  by  <ii--i.  i'li-1.  the  Greeks  from  destioying 
the  bridge.  Mi^mid  was  afterwards  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  which  led  to  the  burning 
of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  determination 
of  Darius  to  punish  Athens  and  annex  Greece. 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  had  already  submitted. 


Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  was  sent  against 
Attica;  but  his  ships  were  wrecked  on3  Mount 
Athos,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return.  Another 
army  was  despatched  accordingly  the  following 
year.  Eretria  was  pillaged;  "but  the  Persian  host 
was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon 
(B  c.  491),  and  compelled  to  retreat.  Darius  now 
fitted  out  another  ,  %  "  '  " '  -,  larger  scale,  but 
just  as  it  was  read;  •  '  i  -  revolted. 

D,  had  already  explored  the  Indian  Ocean 
Skylax  of  Karyandria  sailed  down  the  Indus,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  thirty  months,  reached  Suez. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  expedition  was  the  sub' 

-/  i1  -  Tndiaus. 

!  ,  •    revolt  was  followed  "by  the  death 

of  the  king,  B.O  486.  He  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Gobryas  in  early  life,  and  Artobarzanes,  his  eldest 
son  by  her,  was  not  allowed  to  succeed  him,  as  he 
had  been  born  while  Darius  was  still  a  private 
citizen.  After  his  accession  he  married  Atossa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  wife  of  Cambyses  and 
of  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  as  well  as  Parmys  the 
daughter  of  Smerdis,  and  Phsedyma  the  daughter 
of  Otanes.  Xerxes,  his  son  by  Atossa,  was  his 
successor  to  the  crown. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  the  second 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  finished.  The  work  had 
"hii, .  ^i-  «1  till  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  when 
Haggai  and  Zechanah  excited  Zerubbabel,  'the 
governor  of  Judah,3  and  the  high  priest  Joshua  to 
undertake  it  afresh  (Ezr  5lf-).  This  made  Tattenai, 
the  Persian  governor  of  Syria,  inquire  by  what 
authority  they  acted  (v.3ft-)«  On  being  told  that  it 
was  a  decree  of  Cyrus,  he  wrote  to  Darius,  who  had 
search  made  for  the  decree,  which  was  found  in  the 
palace  of  Ecbatana.  Darius  caused  it  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  added  that  money  for  the  building  should 
be  given  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  province,  as  well 
as  cattle  and  other  things  for  the  temple  services, 
'that  they  may  offer  sacrifice  ...  a  "  -  •<  ••  • 
the  life  of  the  king  and  of  his  sons. '  \  ,  '- 
the  temple  was  1  the  3rd  of  Adar,  in 

the  sixth  year  of  !  • 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant  XI  i.  3),  whose  narra- 
tive rests  on  chs.  2  and  3  of  1  Es,  the  goodwill  of 
Darius  towards  the  Jews  went  back  to  the  time  when 
he  was  a  private  individual,  and  had  vowed  that  if 
he  became  king  he  would  restore  the  sacred  vessels 
to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  and  Zerubbabel 
were  old  friends,  and,  after  the  return  of  the  Jewish 
prince  from  Jerusalem,  Darius  made  him  one  of 
his  bodyguard.  In  this  capacity  Zerubbabel  was 
called  on  to  amuse  the  king  one  night  when  he 
was  sleepless,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by 
determining  the  relative  strength  of  *wine,  kings, 
women,  and  truth.'  His  explanation  that  truth 
was  the  strongest  pleased  Darius,  who  promised 
to  grant  whatever  he  asked.  He  therefore  re- 
minded the  king  of  his  promise  to  build  Jerusalem 
and  its  temple,  and  Darius  tVrrnr'C',-i  did  all  he 
could  to  further  the  work,  giving  rircy  talents 
towards  it,  and  relieving  the  Jews  of  all  taxation. 

2.  DAEIUS  the  Persian  (Neh  1222).     Which  king 
of  Persia  is  meant  is  uncertain.    Some  commen- 
tators have  supposed  it  to  be  Darius  II.  (Nothus) 
B  o    423-404,  but  it  was  more  probably  Darius 
III.  (Codomannus),  the  last  king  of  Persia,  and 
the    conli'iv,)  >r«ii  v'   of    the    high    priest    Jaddua, 
who  is  mentioned  in   the   same  verse.      Darius 
III.  reigned  from  B  C.  336  to  330,  when  he  was 
overthrown   by   Alexander   of    Macedon.   in   the 
decisive  battle  of  Arbela,  and  the  Persian  "empire 
destroyed. 

3.  DARIUS  in  1  Mac  127  AT  is  a  false  reading 
for  the  Lacedemonian  Areus.     See  AlUTJS, 

DARIUS  the  Mede,—S$Q  next  article. 

v'/'Y-  ; 


LITER  ATUKE,—  Spieg-el.  Die  n 
C1SS1). 
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BIHIUS  THE  MEDE  (nan  i?r-n  Dn  II1,  Aram. 
»C7£  'i  (Kethibh),  nisnD  ^  (Kerd}*®-  [Eng.  581]),  the 
son  of  Ahasuerus  (= Xerxes),  'of  the  seed  of  the 
Medes*  (91),  is  said  (581)  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
Bab.  kingdom  after  Belshazzar's  violent  death,  and 
to  have  been  62  years  old  when  he  *  received  the 
kingdom.5  His  first  year  only  is  mentioned  (5ai 
91!!3). 

Who  this  D.  was,  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
certainty.  Besides  other  proposals,  D.  the  Mede 
has  been  identified  with  (1)  Cyaxares  XL,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Astyages  (Jos.  Ant.  X.  xi.  4),  but 
no  proof  is  given  to  support  this  theory ;  (2)  Darius 
TT  •  '?>)  Astyages  himself ;  but  all  these 

seem  quite  untenable.  It  Is  true 
that  D.  Hystaspia  conquered  Babylon,  but  that 
was  some  thirty  years  later.  Besides  this,  he  was  a 
Persian,  not  a  Mede  ;  and  he  was  about  thirty-six 
years  old,  not  sixty-two,  when  he  began  to  reign. 

The  passage  in  Dn  531  where  he  is  described  as 
having  received  the  kingdom  (RV)  leads  one  to 
ask  whether,  in  spite  of  the  title  of  king  which  is 
given  to  him  (66*7  etc.),  he  may  not  have  been 
really  governor  only.  In  the  Gr.  historians  and 
in  the  Bab.  Chronicle  the  name  of  D.  the  Mede 
does  not  occur,  he  who  preceded  Cyrus  to  Babylon, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  that 
city,  being  Gobryas,  who  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
having  *  received  the  kingdom  for  him.'  *  Gobryas, 
like  Darius  the  Mede  (61),  appointed  governors  in 
Babylon,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  in  the 
attack  which  resulted  in  Belshazzar's  death  (Bab. 
Chronicle,  Rev.  col.  i.  1.  22).  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  Cyrus  gave  great  power  to  Gobryas,  who  was, 
in  fact,  his  viceroy,  t  Apparently,  therefore,  the 
later  Jewish  writers  looked  upon  Gobryas  as  hav- 
ing as  much  authority  as  Belshazzar,  whom  they 
regarded  likewise  as  king,  though  lie  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  reigned.  The  confusion  of 
the  names  of  D.  the  Mede  and  Gobryas  of  Gutium 
(he  being  governor  of  that  place,  which  is  regarded 
as  having  included  a  part  of  Media),  may  have 
been  due  to  the  scribes,  who,  being  more  familiar 
with  the  Gr.  form  of  the  name  of  D.  (the  end  of 
which,  when  carelessly  pronounced,  bears  a  certain 
resemblance  to  that  of  Gobryas  m  that  language) 
than  with  the  Heb.  form  Dnryawesh,  wrote  one 
name  for  the  other;  and  there  is  also  the  possi- 
bility that  one  •  •"  C-^.-y:  J  names  was  Darius, £ 
which  would  ;  •."  '•  the  mistake.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  must  accept,  until  further 
proof,  the  <  xi-l.'iui'io-i.  '\\\  '  T).  the  Mede  was  no 
other  than  (.->  i\ ,-,-  <>:  (.(.,1:1111,  who,  being  practi- 
cally viceroy,  may  have  been  regarded  as  king 
during  the  absence  of  Cyrus  from  Babylon,  and 
who,  under  the  name  of  D.  the  Mede,  by  which  he 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  later  on,  conquered 
and  entered  Babylon  on  the  16th  Tammuz,  called 
Daniel  to  the  very  high  dignity  of  'one  of  the 
three  presidents  who  were  placed  over  the  hundred 
and  twenty  satraps,'  and  issued  a  decree,  after 
DaniePs  miraculous  deliverance,  cirjoirsinjr  'rever- 
ence for  the  God  of  Daniel'  I'lioujriout  his 
dominions.  Josephus  gets  rid  of  nil  uiilitiikicb 
presented  by  the  title  of  *  king '  which  is  given  to 
D.  the  Mec«  in  D;,M!»  1,  by  explaining  that  he  took 
Daniel  the  \>\  w,\u  \  \\.\ li  mm  into  Alcdiu,  and  that 
it  was  then*  l!i;n  ''<•  appointed  him  one  of  the 
throe  presidents  whom  he  set  over  his  'three 
hundred  and  sixty J  provinces.  According  to  this 

*He  brought  the  army  of  Cyrus  to  Babylon  on  the  16th 
Tammuz,  Oyrus  arriving  nearly  four  months  later,  on  the  3rd 
Marcheshvaru 

t  It  is  noteworthy  that  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  K.  8)  says  that 
Gobryas  was  *a  man  in  years.* 

t  Jos.  (.Inf  x.  \i  4,  sv.b  fnat  "Darius  (the  Mede)t  whom  he 
representb  a*  thrkinbinan'or  CM  MS,  'had  another  name  among 
the  Greek-. '  Apparently ,  the  n.uno  of  Gobryas  was  present  to 
his  mind  vJieu  he  wrote  tbu. 


authority,  therefore,  D.  the  Mede  was  in  fact 
never  ruler  of  Babylonia.*  I.  A.  PINCHES. 

DAKKNESS  (Heb.  -j^n  and  WIK  [and  their  cog- 
nates],  ns^}  WT&,,  Gr.  tr/c6ros,  cr/eorfa,  &<f>os).  Besilea 
its  literal  meaning,  darkness  is  ri</juru!y  used  in 
Scrip,  metaphorically.  Since  God  L-,  1  ^n,,  because 
the  perfect  ^embodiment  of  rational  and  moral 
truth,  and  since  the  knowledge  of  Him  is  man's 
light,  darkness  is  the  natural  antithesis  of  these 
ideas.  Hence  in  OT  it  is  emblematic  of  nothingness 
( Job  34- 5- 6) ;  more  freq.  ;•' :  ,  ,..-1  •:''.,:.  ,i  /  :, 
10ai.  22  1523  17u.x»f  i  g  2s,  ilc  U"  CUM,  and  to  the  un- 
known or  undiscovered  (Job  1222  28s,  Is  45s  etc,). 
So,  too,  it  is  the  emblem  of  mysterious  affliction, 
and  of  the  i,  •  •  and  frailty  of  human  life 

(2  S  2229,  Jc  .  ';  -.,!  ,  Ps  1828  1071(L  14,  Is  92  291S 
427- 16  etc.) ;  of  moral  depravity  (Is  520  602,  Pr  213), 
and  of  confusion  and  destruction  visited  on  the 
wicked  (Job  514  15^°  2026,  Ps  825,  Pr  419  2020,  Is  822 
599,  EC  214,  Jer  231  etc.).  It  is  also  the  symbol  of 
that  which  causes  terror  and  distress  (Gn  1512, 
Is  5SO  47s,  La  32,  Ezk  328  etc.).  3ince,  moreover, 
God  is  incomprehensible,  FIS  ways  nn-tciious 
and  His  ji.«";j  •  ''-  severe,  darkness  is  >om<,(iinos 
associated  \\-iiii  His  opc-iu^or*  In  providence  (Ps 
IS9-  n),  in  punishing  (  \:n  ,>'",  /( i-ii  I15),  and  in  His 
self-manifestations  generally  (Ps  972,  1  K  812, 
2  Ch  61),  even  as  the  guiding  'pillar '  was  light  to 
Israel  but  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  (Ex  1420), 
and  Sinai  was  covered  with  dark  clouds  when 
J"  descended  on  it  (Ex  2021,  Dt  411  523,  Heb  1218). 
In  NT  darkness  is  prevailingly  the  emblem  of 
sin  as  a  state  of  spiritual  ignorance  and  moral 
depravity  (Mt  416  6",  Lk  l«  11*  2253,  Jn  I5  319  812 
12rf5- 46,  Ac  2618,  Ho  219  1312,  1  Co  45,  2  Co  614,  Eph 
5s-  n  612,  Col  ra,  1  Th  54- 5,  i  P  29,  1  Jn  I5- 6  28- 9-  &), 
but  also  of  the  desolation  of  divine  punishment 
(Mt  812  2218  2530,  2  P  214- 1\,  Jude  6- 13). 

Twoinst  •:  "--.,'{''  darkness,  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  call  •>!  i  •  •  ••  .  ^\ ,  The  ninth  of  the  plagues 
sent  by  God  upon  the  Egyptians  was  a  plague  of 
darkness  ( Ex  1Q21* 23).  Many  commentators  explain 
this  as  due  to  a  stoim  of  fine  dust  and  sand  driven 
from  the  desert  f  by  the  S.  wind,  the  Jfamsin,  noted 
for  such  effects  in  the  spring.  The  LXX  seems  to 
have  taken  such  a  view,  describing  it  as  f  darkness, 
thick  cloud  (7TO>os),  storm  (0i5e\Xa).J  Some  have 
regarded  it  as  wholly  miraculous ;  but  the  other 
i '  '•! i  »  M  ^ii )  to  God's  use  of  natural  agencies. 

.'  i  i  <.;  *  "  at  the  crucifixion  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  hour  (Mt  2745,  Mk  1583,  Lk  2344- 45). 
This  the  evangelists  seem  plainly  to  represent  as 
supernatural.  The  true  text  of  Lk  2345  (roO  vjXlov 
£K\d7rovro$  or  j-icXnrovTos,  '  the  sun  failing '  or  '  hav- 
ing failed';  RV  *the  sun's  light  fauing3)  has 
indeed  been  thought  to  describe  it  as  an  eclipse. 
This  reading  and  inlerpiLlnlion  were  noted  by 
Origen,  from  whose  leniurk^  it  appears  that 
objectors  to  Cii'i^umii.i  liad  so  explained  it. 
Origen  rejected  ilr*  itiuhii*;,  attributing  it  either 
to  a  scribe's  wish  to  provide  an  explanation  or  to 
an  enemy's  wish  to  pervert  the  evangelical  account 
(see  WH,  Notes  on  selected  readings).  Origen  also 
rejected  the  view  itself  that  an  eclipse,  natural  or 
miraculous  (for  so  some  explained  it),  was  intended 
by  Luke,  though  his  language  elsewhere  seems  to 
imply  the  true  text.  The  charge  that  it  was  a 
natural  eclipse  is  jmt  into  the  mouth  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  contained  in  the  pseudo- 

*  Driver,  who  in  LOT*  j>p.  469,  479 n.  maintained  a  cautious 
reserve,  admitting1  the  possibility  thac  D  the  STode  might  pro\e 
to  be  a  historical  character,  agrees  in  his  later  editions  with 
Saj  ce,  That  the  existence  of  such  a  ruler  is  completely  excluded 
by  the  monuments  (cf  Sayce,  UCM  528  ff.)-  The"  latter,  as 
WL!!  as  P  Ifrupi  (nTe  oriDn  <V  u  TPi  pc'-"  OT),  and  a  host  of 
Tiiodrrn  &cho\n-  arif.ie  chat  '  I)  Tap  Mede1 1-  diu  to  confusion 
with  f)  II\-,'LSI  -,  Mio  conquc.'ie<i  R.:b\lon(Rc  520).  On  the 
tiu  on  of  LIU  ^^Lk>  -ii  TQU  dale  of  Diui.cl,  buch  a  confuuou  ki  held 
to  be  quite  explicable. 
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Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  Eusebius  (Chromcon*)  and 
later  Fathers  appealed  also  to  the  statement  of 
"^Y  .-'  "  T-,"  -  (of  the  2nd  cent  )  that  m  the 
vi  J-  ,  July  AD.  29  to  83)  there  was 

'    -s    of  the  sun  ever  known,  that  it 
•  •        .  3  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  so  that 

.    !  -    ;  •  -1  that  there  was  a  great  earth- 

quake in  Jiit  ay  ma.  These  writers  differ  as  to  the 
year  of  the  Olympiad,  hut  Wurm  and  Ideler  place 
it  on  NOT.  24,  A  D  29  (Wiese1-".  *?  -  •/  ,-'.  of  Four 
Gospels,  p.  354 ;  see,  on  the  ,  Winston, 

Testimony  of  Phlegon  Vindicated^  Lond.  1732). 
The  insuperable  objections  to  its  identification  with 
the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion  are,  even  apart  from 
the  above  date,  that  at  passover  the  moon  was  full, 
and  the  darkness  lasted  three  hours.  Seyifarth's 
view  (Chron.  Sacr.  pp.  58,  59),  that  the  Jewish 
calendar  was  so  deflected  that  the  passover  actually 
fell  at  a  new  moon,  has  found  no  advocates,  and 
is  wholly  improbable,  since  the  Jewish  calendar 
depended  on  observations  of  the  moon.  There  is, 
however,  no  need  to  interpret  Luke  of  an  eclipse  in 
the  astronomical  sense  (WE,  Notes  on  selected 
readings).  It  is  simply  a  statement  that  the  sun's 
light  failed.  See  also  LIGHT,  PLAGUES. 

G-.  T.  PTJRVES. 

D&RK0N  (f^T!).—*  Children  of  D.'  were  among 
those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr  25t>, 
Neh  758).  D.  is  called  in  1  Es  533  Lozon.  See 

G-ESEALO&Y. 

DARK  SAYIN8.— This  is  the  trn  of  Heb.  n^n 

/iidh&h,  in  Ps  49*  782,  Pr  I6.  Elsewhere  hWiWi  is 
trd  l  dark  speech  *  Nu  128 ;  'dark  sentence '  Dn  828 ; 
'hard  question'  1  K  101,  2  Ch  91 ;  'riddle'  Jg 
1412.  is.  14.  is.  IB.  17.  is.  i95  Ezk  172  .  m&  *  proverb ' 
Hab  26.  See  RIDDLE.  In  Wis  88  we  find  'dark 
sayings,'  and  in  first  Prologue  to  Sir  *  d.  sentences ' 
(atvty/j.ara.  This  Gr.  word  is  the  LXX  tr,  of 
MdhQh  in  Nu  128,  i  K  101,  2  Ch  9*,  Pr  I6  ;  it  is 
lound  in  NT  only  1  Co  1312  iv  aivtyfjutn,  'darkly,1 
marg.  «  in  a  riddle  ').  In  Jn  1625- 39  Amer.  RV  has 
4  dark  saying '  for  A V  and  T?  V  ;  i  <i  v)\  <  rl  • '  (irapoL/^ia.) . 
Of.  Coverdale,  Letter  to  '*, •;>«»-.  //  n  DOC.  13,  1538, 
'Pitie  it  were  that  the  darck  places  of  the  text 
(upon  the  which  I  have  alwaye  set  a  hande)  shulde 
so  passe  undeclared.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

DARLING.— This  is  the  trn  of  Heb.  ^n;  yMUh,  in 
Ps  2220  *  Deliver  .  .  .  my  d.  from  the  power  of  the 
dog,1  and  35IT  'rescue  ...  my  d.  from  the  lions' 
(marg.  'my  only  one').  'My  darlings'  is  also 
found  in  Bar  425  AVm  (AV  and  RV  'my  delicate 
ones,'  Gr.  ot  rpvfapot  /wv).  Cf.  Ro  I7  Wyclif,  {to 
alle  that  ben  at  rome,  derlyngis  of  god  and  clepid 
holy';  and  Latimer  (Works,  ii.  438),  'Christ 
Jesus,  the  dear  darling  and  only  begotteo  and 
beloved  son  of  God.'  The  word,  now  too  familiar 
for  s™  °*  *  *  "  -  formed  from  dear  with  suffix 
»f»^,  •  •  '  -ling  through  its  freq.  addition 

to  words  ending  in  I ;  so  nestling,  seedling,  etc. 
The  Heb  y&kldh  is  used  for  an  only  son,  but  in 
Ps  222}  3517  *  it  is  poetically ,  transferred  to  the 
psalmist's  own  life  *  as  the  one  unique  and  pjriee- 
less  ')  '-^--,,'P  -\'  ( "'\  .»!P!  never  be  replaced' — Oxf. 
ffeo  L<  >  I  ,r;liol>.r.  u-c  compare  Shaks.  Othello, 
Hi  iv.  70— 

4  Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye ' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BART. — Joab  is  said  to  have  thrust  three  i  darts ' 
ro'oattr  shebh&tim,  LXX  j3t\y)  into  the  heart  of 
Absalom  (2  S  1814).  Shebhet  is,  however,  rather 
a  shepherd's  rod,  which  might  be  used  as  a  club  if 
one  end  were  heavy  and  studded  with  nails  (of. 
Cheyne  on  Ps  234),  or  as  a  rough  spear  if  one  end 
were  pointed.  Hezekiah  (2  Ch  325)  made  darts, 
n^B*  shela&t  in  abundance  for  the  defence  of  Jeru- 
salem. 


In  Job   4125  AV  and  RV  give    'dart'   for  P?P 
niassa',  a  djra.^  \ey6jj.evov  of  uncertain  meaning. 
In  1  Mac  651  two  kinds  of  darts  are  referred  to 
-     •     T  -  •  "  at  a  siege,  and  cast  by  engines— (a) 
•    i  '      -  or  large  arrows ,  (&)  darts  wrapped 
in  some"  burning  material.     Ancient  defences,  being 
built  largely  of  wood,  were  easily  set  on  fire. 

In  Eph  616  the  suggestions  of  the  evil  one  are 
called  /3<*\?7  treirvpu^va,  with  an  obvious  allusion  to 
the  practice  mentioned  above.  St.  Paul  opposes 
Faith  to  the  suggestions,  as  the  soldier  would 
oppose  the  great  shield  (dvpebs')  to  the  darts. 
iF  W.E.BARNES 

DATHAN.— See  KORAH. 

DATHEMA  (A<£<9e^a),  1  Mac  59 —A  fortress  in 
Bashan.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  modern  D&meh 
on  the  S  border  of  the  Lejjah  district,  N.  of  Ash- 
teroth-karnaim  The  Peshitta  reads  Eametha 
(Eamoth-gilead?).  See  G.  A.'  Smith,  Hist.  Geog. 
588  f.  C.  R.  CONDEU. 


i. — To  daub,  from  Lat  dealbare  (de  down, 

atbus  white) ,  is  properly  to  rub  down  a  wall  with 
whitewash.  But  in  English  the  word  has  always 
been  used  for  -washing  or  plastering  with  any  avail- 
able substance.  It  is  now  used,  even  in  its 
literal  sense,  contemptuously.  It  has  always  been 
used  to  describe  bad  writing,  as  Marprel.  Ep. 
(1589),  'When  men  have  a  gift  in  writing,  howe 
easie  it  is  for  them  to  daube  paper';  or  painting, 
as  Eoote  (1752),  Works,  i.  9,  'How  high  did  your 
genius  soar  ?  To  the  daubing  diabolical  angels  for 
ale-houses';  or  I  •  -i  I;M_  "  any  kind,  but  esp. 
with  flattery,  as-  **•  .1  »  J ""''•;,  'Let  every  one 
therefore  attend  the  sentence  of  his  conscience  ; 
for,  .he  may  be  sure,  it  will  not  daub,  nor  flatter '  ; 
or  to  hide  deformity.  In  AV  daub  occurs  once 
literally,  Ex  2s  'she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bul- 
ruskes,  and  daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch » 
(rnonrn,  from  "<^n,  mortar,  clay).  Elsewhere  only 
in  Ezk  (1310* 12- l4* 35  5ts  2228)  fig.  of  whitewashing 
Jerus.  to  hide  its  corruption,  Heb.  [C1^],  which 
is  also  found  in  Lv  1442- 43-  *8  (EV  'plaister '),  1  Ch 
29*  (EV  t overlay '),  Is  4418  (EV  'shut,'  margins 
'daubed').  The  subst.  daubing  occurs  only  Ezk 
1312  '"  where  is  the  d.  wherewith  ye  have  daubed 
it  ? '  (*?a)  for  the  plaster  itself,  a  trn  which  has 
come  from  Wyclif.  J.  HASTINGS. 

DAUGHTER.— See  FAMILY. 

**D!YID  OH,  but  ^1 1  K314  II**86,  Ezk  3423,  Hos, 
Am,  Zee,  Ca,  Ezr,  Neh,  Ch  [except  1  Ch  136]; 
LXX,  NT,  Aave/5,  but  TR  Aa/3(5)  —The  name, 
which  in  the  Bible  is  given  to  no  one  except  the 
great  king  of  Israel,  is  perhaps  a  shortened  form 
of  Dodavahu  (inTn«n  2  Ch  2087),  'beloved  of  J",'  or 
Dodo  (nn  2  S  2324,  ^^  2  S  239,  Eethibh}, '  beloved 
of  him';  but,  according  to  Sayce,  was  originally 

Dodo,  a  title  of  the J   '"*  --n  on  Moabite 

Stone,  1.  12).     In  the  '•  tablets  of  the 

15th  cent.  BC.  the  form  DMu  is  found.  Our 
authorities  for  the  life  of  David  are  derived  entirely 
from  the  OT.  The  extra-biblical  narratives,  of 
which  the  earliest  are  the  fragments  of  Eupolcmus 
in  Eusebius,  Prcep.  Uvang.  ix.  30,  and  of  Nicolas 
of  Damascus  in  Ja^ephus,  Ant.  VIL  v.  2,  are  either 
dependent  upon  the  OT,  or  are  entirely  lc£ren«lary 
(of.  Stanley,  art,  4 David'  in  Smith's  ^7?).  The 
"  T)  . .  •  1 :  to  the  traditional  chronology, 
.  :  •  !  •  -  •  ;  l  '  "  •  i  V- •«..  •  inscriptions 
it  appears  that  Jehu  is  :  '  -i  ,  '  \."  10  years  too 
early  in  Ussher's  chronology,  and  we  must  accord- 
ingly bring  down  the  reign  of  D.  by  a  period  of 
from  30  to  50  years. 

The  biblical  account  of  D.  is  to  be  found  (i.)  in 
the  narrative  of  1  S  16-  1  K  2 ;  (ii.)  in  1  Ch  2.  3. 
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10-29  ;  see  also  Ru  418'22 ;  and  (iii.)  in  the  titles  of 
many  psalms.  Of  these  three  sources  the  first  is 
alike  the  oldest  and  the  primary  authority ;  in- 
formation derived  from  the  other  two  can  be  used 
only  '  . "" 

A  ••  •          portion  of  the  history  in  1  Ch 

is  derived  directly  or  ultimately  from  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  and  cannot  he  cited  as  an  independent 
narrative,  though  it  is  often  valuahle  for  the 
restoration  of  the  text.  The  fresh  information 
given  by  the  Chronicler  consists  mainly  of  lists  of 
names  and  statistical  details.  In  many  cases  the 
numbers  given  condemn  themselves;  where  we 
have  to  deal  with  series  of  names,  there  is  no 
absolute  criterion  to  guide  us ;  but  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  new  narratives  are  nearly  always 
marked  by  their  late  Heb.  style,  and  by  the  char- 
acteristic language  of  the  Chronicler,  while  the 
statements  made  are  often  more  or  less  at  variance 
with  the  older  account  in  Samuel.  It  is  rarely  clear 
that  the  author  had  access  to  ancient  documents 
other  than  the  Books  of  Samuel,  and  his  unverified 
statements  must  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 
The  picture  of  D.  presented  by  him  differs  in 
important  respects  from  the  earlier  portrait ;  it  is 
indeed  the  picture  of  an  idealized  David,  such  as 
was  present  to  the  minds  of  devout  Jews  of  the 
3rd  cent.  B.c ,  when  the  true  founder  of  the  Isr. 
monarchy  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  piety  ;  and 
the  recognition  of  the  full  Priestly  Code  in  the 
time  of  D.  was  a  fact  never  questioned  (see 
CHEONICLES). 

Seventy-three  psalms  bear  the  title  'to  David,' 
and  in  many  cases,  especially  in  Book  II.,  there 
is  a  fuller  inscription  connecting  the  psalm  with 
some  particular  event  in  D.'s  life.  Many  of  these 
titles  recall  the  language  of  the  Books  of  Sam,,  from 
which  indeed  they  may  be  derived.  The  picture 
of  D.  which  they  suggest  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Chronicles.  On  closer  examination,  however, 
it  is  seen  that  the  contents  of  the  psalm  are  often 
not  suitable  to  the  alleged  occasion ;  and  so  fre- 
quently is  this  the  case,  that  it  becomes  unsafe  to 
accept  the  -  :;  M-M"-  '•.»•!  or  even  the  Davidic 
authorship  <>  -I),1!  I11'  isalms,  unless  the  titles 
are  directly  supported  by  internal  evidence.  But, 
without  entering  upon  the  wide  question  of  the 
date  and  authorship  of  the  Psalter  (see  PSALMS), 
it  may  be  said  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  thoughts  and  language  even  of  'Davidic' 
psalms  remind  us  of  the  teaching  of  the  great 
11  '  ' .  -  •  1  -  -n  to  be  largely  dependent  on  it ; 
,  •  "  -  of  the  psalmists  are  often  those 

of  the  poM-rxilfa  Jews;  and  the  religious  ideas 
and  ,-piruaal  tone  of  the  Psalter  as  a  whole  differ 
widely  from  those  which  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities  ascribe  to  D.  himself,  or  to  the  period 
of  the  early  monarchy.  The  tendency  among  the 
best  scholars  of  the  present  day  is  to  reduce  the 
directly  Davidic  element  in  the  Psalter  to  the 
narrowest  limits.  Hence  it  does  not  seem  advisable 
to  illustrate  the  history  or  character  of  D.  by 
quotations  from  the  Psalms. 

For  the  history  of  D.  we  are  thus  practically 
reduced  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  (with  1  K  J  '!]  j  but. 
even  this  work  contains  elements  of  unequal  his- 
torical value,  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly 
the  structure  of  the  book,  and  to  form  a  critical 
estimate  of  its  contents. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  D.  *  r  i  •  *.M- •  -  '•  >  V  1  *'i  "  * 
lfi-n  i->  the  existence  of  a  number  •  •  Jj. .» — ,-.  ,  «  ,  >  >  •  .  - 
ol  vci\*  similar  events,  or  diveigent  account*  ot  tlie  same  event 
These'iu  i\  I"1 1  ti«  u  '  MI*  •  u»'l  0  '  '!•''*'  introduction  of  D.  to 
Saul,  1  -  t'»'-M  J'"<I  nT'  \-*  '!}  i  In  >:«mi  ir  of  Goliath  of  Gath, 
1  8  "Wi-  -'  .  •  -  2  r  0;  -i.il  oa--  his  spear  at  D  ,  1  8 
I$IP.  •  :•  Jonathan's  in  lei  cession  for  D.,  19*-7  aB(j 

20,  ('."))  tlu  covenant  beiuc'eii  D  and  Jonathan.  2012-28-42  and 
2,^1C-1".  (*>}  rhc  ongin  01  the  pioxeib.  Is  s»aiil  al-o  among  the 
Ijiophct^'-'  TO23*  and  1010-n,  i'7)  D  at  the  oouit  of  Achish, 
2110-M  «ind  27-JS2  29;  (8)  D.  spaic-  Sauls  life,  24  and  26,  (9) 
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the  death  of  Saul,  1  S  31  and  2  S  I1-16.    These  parallels  are  not 
all  equally  convincing1  ;  in  certain  cases  the  divergent  narratives 
may  be  harmonized  more  or  less  satisfactorily  ,  m  others  it  is 
possible  that  an  event  occurred  more  than  once  in  D.'s  life, 
though  it  would  be  strange  that  with  reference,  eg.,  to  D.'s 
flight  to  Gath,  or  his  sparing  Saul's  life,  no  allusion  should  be 
made  in  the  narrative  to  a  previous  similar  occurrence.    We 
cannot,  however,  separate  these  peculiarities  m  the  history  of 
D   f  i  "  •  •  the  history  of  Saul,  where  we  find 

two    ,  •  L  L          lent  as  king1,  and  of  his  rejection 

We  are  therefore  obliged  to  recogm/e  the  existence  of  two 
parallel  nan  atives  in  the  present  1  8,  and  these  must  be  separ- 
ated as  far  as  possible,  and  compared,  if  we  would  gam  a  clear 
idea  of  D  's  eailier  life.    In  2  S  the  e.  -.  •-  -<  .....  .  different 

Of  a  double  narrative  there  ~we-n~ave  ]  iV'T:  •  <  -  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  a  detailed  and  continuous  nariative  (ch 
9-20  with  1  K  1.  2),  the  work  (  "  -  *  •  •.  *  ieh  describe* 

the  history  of  D.'s  family  and  \  '  ,-  ,  -,  a  document 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  earlier  chapters  (1-8)  and 
the  appendix  (21-24)  are  of  composite  origin  ,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  their  contents  have  been  partially  rearranged  ;  and 
later  editors  or  ledactors  have  left  their  mark  on  these  chapters. 
The  following  analysis,  taken  mainly  from  Budde  (^chter  und 
Samuel)^  will  be  found  useful.  Some  comments  upon  it  will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  this  article;  for  fuller  particulars  see 
SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF. 

A  (Budde,  J)  1816^23135  20^0(6-8)9.1120  22  231-**a-i9-2  9  252-44 
24    27.  281  2  29    80    2S4-25  31,  2  S  I1-4  17-272.  S1-6-89^  &-*-  17-sfi 
50-12  (5  32-5  518-16  gie-is  —  2023-26  9-20,  1  K  1   2 
E)  1  S  17.  IS1-*  (  W)  a«»  191-"  211-9  28MfcJM>  ?  26, 


Detached  narratives  of  various  dates  :  —  2  S  2H-"  24,  1  S  161-13 
1918-24  2110-15,  287.  22.  231-7. 

TV  <  "  '.Jih  io-.x,  ;/!„,  ;  ,  »  part  on  older  material  :—  2  S  S1-15, 
IK.'J'-" 

JSTo  account  is  taken  here  of  minor  interpolations  and  editorial 
additions 

Of  these  diiferent  authorities  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  is 
the  family  history  of  D.  referred  to  above  (2  S  9-20,  1  K  1.  2)  ; 
its  detailed  descriptions  and  graphic  touches  do  not  indeed 
prove  the  writer  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  events  , 
but  he  clearly  possessed  trustworthy  sources  of  information,  and 
must  be  placed  not  very  long  after  D  's  time  The  remaining 
portions  of  A  are  not  so  detailed,  and  are  apparently  of  some- 
what later  date.  B  is  still  later,  and  in  several  points  less 
reliable  than  A  ,  while  of  the  shorter  sections  some  are  shown 
by  their  contents,  and  by  the  ideas  there  expressed,  to  be  of 
high  antiquity  (2  8  21.  24),  others  are  certainly  later  than  B. 
and  in  pi'it  <"(  ;>'  i  \  .  ,  .  i  B  All,  however,  are  earlier  than  the 
time  or  rlc-'i.  i,  .  •,<!  <>n  -  in  2  S  7  '  \  •  "  \  m  the  Songs 
(2  S  22.  231-7)  and  the  editorial  •  •  •  .  ,  «•  i  •  we  trace  the 
influence  of  Deuteronomy, 

David  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  a  Judsean 
of  Bethlehem,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  one 
of  tfre  principal  families  of  his  native  town  (yet  cf. 
1  S  1818).  No  particulars  as  to  the  ancestry  of 
Jesse  are  given  in  1  Sam.  (contrast  the  case  of  Saul, 
1  S  91);  but  in  the  (later)  genealogy  in  Ruth  he  is 
called  the  son  of  Obed,  and  grandson  of  Boaz,  and 
his  descent  is  traced  back  to  the  family  of  Perez 
(Eu  418-22  ;  see  also  1  Ch  23-17).  The  name  of  D.'s 
mother  is  nowhere  given  ;  his  three  elder  brothers 
were  called  Eliab  (?Ehhu,  1  Ch  2718),  Abinadab, 
and  Shammah  (Shhneah,  2  S  133  ;  Shimei,  2  S  2121), 
see  1  S  16^-9  17i3.  j  s  16i°f-  and  17*2  speak  of  eight 
sons  of  Jesse,  and  in  1  Ch  214-16  three  more  names 
are  given,  Nethanel  the  4th,  Eaddai  the  5th,  and 
Ozem  the  6th.  T).  1  "-'.-•.,  f  iere  termed  the  7th.  The 
sisters  of  D.,  /--in.ai'  ;j:i'  mother  of  Joab,  Abishai, 
and  Asahel)  and  Abigail  (the  mother  of  Amasa), 
were  probably  half-sisters,  for  in  2  S  1723  Abigail  is 
called  daughter  of  ISTahash  and  sister  to  Zeruiah  ; 
cf.  1  Ch  216.  IT). 

We  first  hear  of  D.  when  he  was  introduced 
to  the  court  of  Saul.  The  king  had  been  attacked 
with  morbid  melancholy,  called  by  the  historian 
an  evil  spirit  from  J77.'  His  servants  suggested 
that  a  skilful  pla\cr  upon  the  harp  should  be 
brought  to  scothi  tlio  king  with  his  music,  and 

.,  the  son  of  Jesse,  was  chosen  for  this  office. 
The  narrative  (1  S  1614-23)  is  probably  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  statement  of  1452,  that  Saul 
gathered  round  him  every  valiant  warrior  in 
Israel  ;  and  in  like  manner  D.,  who  is  described 
as  'a  mighty  man  of  valour  and  a  man  of  war,' 
was  summoned  to  the  court.  In  addition  to  being 
a  skilful  musician,  he  was  prudent  in  speech  (01 
business),  a  comely  person,  and  one  who  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  J".  The  young  minstrel  won  the 
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favour  of  the  king,  who  made  him  his  armour- 
bearer  (of.  1  S  14lff-  314-6,  2  S  1815  2337),  and  kept 
him  in  attendance  upon  his  person. 

From  another  source,  however,  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent account  ot  D.'s  first  introduction  to 
Saul,  in  the  "beautiful  and  familiar  story  of  the 
encounter  with  Goliath  (ch.  IT^-IS*).  Here  David 
is  represented  as  a  mere  lad,  a  goodly  youth  of 
fair  countenance,  inexperienced  m  war  (1733-  42), 
who  used  to  tend  his  father's  sheep.  During  a 
war  with  the  Philistines,  D.  was  sent  by  his  father 
with  a  present  to  his  three  brothers,  who  were 
serving  m  Saul's  army  in  the  Valley  of  Elah.  On 
reaching  the  camp  he  heard  the  defiant  words  of 
the  giant,  Goliath  of  Gath,  and,  -undeterred  by  his 
eldest  brother's  reproaches,  he  inquired  among 
the  soldiers  concerning  the  king's  reward  promised 
to  any  man  who  would  overcome  the  Philistine 
champion.  When  brought  before  the  king,  the 
youth  at  once  offered  to  go  out  against  the  Philis- 
tine, relating  how  he  had  protected  his  father's 
sheep  from  the  lions  and  bears  winch  had  attacked 
them  (tenses  in  173if-  frequentative,  see  Driver, 
Text  of  iSam.*).  Putting  aside  the  armour  offered 
"by  the  king,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  giant.  He 
brought  his  O;VM  TML  i  >  the  ground  by  a  stone 
slung  against  ,"i-  o*  v  ,(ul,  and  then  cut  off  his 
head  with  his  own  sword.  The  fall  of  their 
champion  was  followed  by  the  rout  of  the  Philis- 
tine army.  So  far  was  D.  at  this  time  unknown 
to  Saul,  that  the  king  instructed  his  chief  com- 
mander, Abner,  to  inquire  concerning  the  'strip- 
]i  -::^'  i-LTentage,  —  a  question  which  D.  answered 
i  >r  'unwell  as  he  returned  from  the  fray  with  the 
giant's  head  in  his  hand.  From  this  time  forward 
IX  was  kept  at  the  court  of  Saul,  while  a  close 
friendship  sprang  up  at  once  between  him  and  the 
king's  son  Jonathan. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  harmonize 
the  two  narratives.  It  is  suggested  that  D.  had 
returned  home  from  his  position  as  minstrel,  and 
had  since  grown  on'  of  :c  •  ^r"i:>'!  ;  or  that  SauPs 
question  to  Abner  :  -)•••,  >  1)."-  family,  but  that 
he  personally  was  known  to  Saul.  Neither  of 
ili'-M*  -'\: ".  «.  "  >i.^  can  be  regaided  as  satisfactory, 
:>.••!!,  ,  •  y  a  '"•  unt  for  ibe  discrepancy  between 
the  skilled  warrior  of  1618  and  the  shepherd  lad  of 
1733-42.  The  difficulty  attracted  attention  at  an 
early  period.  1715  seems  to  be  a  harmonistic  addi- 
tion by  some  later  editor,  and  represents  D  as 
going  backwards  and  forwards  between  his  home 
and  the  court.  Similarly,  1619  *  which  is  with  the 
sheep,'  a  clause  which  does  not  agree  with  v.18, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  later  gloss.  The  LXX  (cod. 
B)  offers  a  more  violent  solution  of  the  problem, 
omitting  l?3^-31-  41« 50-  55~185  ;  it  thus  gets  rid  of  the 
description  of  D,  as  sent  to  the  camp  by  his  father, 
and  of  Saul's  question  concerning  the  young  hero, 
D.  being  represented  (v, 82)  as  already  in  attend- 
ance upon  Saul.  The  LXX  text  has  been  accepted 
as  original  "by  competent  scholars  (W.  E.  Smith, 
StadefCormli) ;  but  others  with  good  reason  adhere 
to  the  MT,  and  regard  the  omissions  of  the  LXX 
as  due  to  ,vi  i.t'crjv  t^»  if  oncile  chs.  16  and  17 
(Driver,  Chi  \  M  ,  U"»  :  '  ;-i  -  [Cofupnsitlon'],  Kue- 
nen,  Budde/etc.).  Even  in  the  LXX  text  D.  is 
a  shepherd  lad  (vv.  83%42),  not  the  warrior  of  1618- 21 ; 
in  language  and  style  the  omitted  ]>  r,  - 1  1  >  do 
not  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  chap  »,  »••''  '  cer- 
tain expressions  which  suggest  a  later  hand  (e.g. 
assembly  v.  47T  Jerusalem  w)  are  found  also  in  the 
LXX ;  and  the  original  covenant  between  D.  and 
Jonathan,  to  which  allusion  is  made  more  than 
once  subsequently,  is  related  only  in  181"4.  In  fact 
all  these  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts  of 
the  first  meeting  of  "D.  and  Saul  are  unsuccessful ; 
we  can  only  recognize  them  as  two  versions  of  the 
history,  and  choose  between  them.  And  here  we 


see  the  importance  of  the  statement  of  2  S  21^ 
that  '  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair  (cf.  Driver,  Text  of 
Sam,')  the  Bethlehemite,  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite, 
the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam ' 
(cf.  1  S  177).  The  Chronicler  indeed  states  that 
'Elhanan  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of  Goliath' 
(1  Ch  205),but  the  'harder'  reading  of  2  Sam  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Elhanan  was  the  original  name  of  David 
(Bottcher,  Sayce), — but  of  this  there  is  no  hint  in 
either  passage,  and  the  father  of  Elhanan  is  Jair 
(or  Jaur),  not  Jesse  ;  —  or  that  the  name  of  Goliath 
has  been  wrongly  transferred  to  D.'s  enemy,  who, 
in  1  S  17,  is  usually  termed  simply  t  the  Philistine.' 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Goliath  of  Gath  was  slam  at  a  later  period  by 
one  of  D.'s  warriors,  also  a  native  of  Bethlehem; 
and  subsequently  the  victory  was  "by  tradition  as- 
cribed to  D.  himself,  and  put  back  to  the  period  of 
his  boyhood.  In  this  case  we  must  accept  1  S 
KJ14-23  as  giving  the  true  narrative  of  D.'s  first 
introduction  to  Saul  j  but  the  popular  tradition 
has  left  its  mark  on  other  parts  of  the  history  of 
David. 

A  story  of  D.'s  earliest  life  is  given  in  1  S  161-18, 
where  we  read  how,  after  Saul's  rejection,  Samuel 
was  sent  in  accordance  with  J"'s  instructions  to 
Bethlehem.  There  he  invited  Jesse  to  a  sacrifice, 
and,  after  sending  a  special  summons  to  the  young 
David,  who  was  tending  the  sheep,  anointed  him  m 
the  midst  of  his  brothers.  This  narrative  now 
forms  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  D.  ;  it  is 
the  v-  v:  i  <Tj>cin  to  1  S  10lff-  (the  anointing  of  Saul 
by  Samuel),  and  explains  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  D.,  and  its  departure  from  Saul ;  but, 
as  it  stands,  the  account  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
historical.  Independently  of  any  difficulties  raised 
by  the  character  and  position  here  assigned  to 
Samuel,  which  resemble  what  we  find  in  the  later 
narrative  of  the  choice  of  Saul,  the  fact  that  D  's 
anointing  attracted  so  little  attention  has  more 
than  once  been  remarked  as  -ira:^"1.  Tlis  own. 
brother  Eliab  seems  unaware  c-j.  i-  ^17-"'),  while 
T)  1  ::!-  irir-'K,  3  .  inconscious  of  his  destiny  (1818), 
„  :\  a  .-  ;i  -  n  '.: ;'«,-  Saul  as  the  Anointed  of  J"  (1  S 
2±j  Ju  ,  A  b  1  *j.  The  explanation  that  this  anoint- 
ing was  only  a  mark  of  favour  bestowed  on  the 
most  honoured  guest,  and  that  D  was  here  given 
a  place  like  that  assigned  to  Saul  at  Bamah  (922,  so 
Klostermann,  Ewald,  W.  R.  Smith),  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  narrative,  and  anointing  in  the  OT 
implies  the  conferring  of  some  office. 

Our  authorities  do  not  enable  us  to  say  how  long 
D.  continued  in  the  position  of  Saul's  minstrel  and 
armour-bearer.  His  success  in  war  against  the 
Philistines  ;  his  popularity  among  the  soldiers ;  the 
love  of  Michal  and  her  marriage  with  D. ,  the 
strong  friendship  between  D  and  Jonathan,  who 
entered  into  a  covenant  of  brotherhood, — these 
facts  are  all  attested  by  more  than  one  passage  in 
both  the  main  narratives.  But  it  is  not  quite  easy 
to  trace  and  explain  the  beginning  of  the  distrust 
which  Saul  conceived  for  his  young  favourite,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  captain  of  the 
bodyguard  (1  S  22 l4  LXX).  It  is  only  natural  that 
there  should  be  some  want  of  definiteness  in  the 
narratives.  The  facts  could  be  known  only  to 
those  belonging  to  the  innermost  circle  of  the 
court,  and  all  our  records  are  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  friends  of  David.  If  any  ill- 
advised  action  on  his  part  contributed  to  excite 
Saul's  ill-will,  we  are  told  nothing  about  it.  The 
mam  reason  alleged  for  Saul's  enmity  is  his 
jealousy  of  D.'s  popularity  and  success  in  war, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  excited  by  the  song  ol 
the  women,  who  met  the  victorious  warriors  with 
the  words,  '  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  D. 
his  ten  thousands.1  But  besides  this  there  are  hints 
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of  a  suspicion  that  D.  had  conspired  with  Jonathan 
to  dethrone  him  (cf.  1  S  2030f  2213) .  Everything 
that  we  are  told  of  Jonathan  goes  to  prove  the 
baselessness  of  such  a  suspicion,  and  his  continued 
affection  for  I),  is  evidence  of  D.'s  innocence ;  but 
we  can  well  imagine  that  the  melancholy  from 
which  Saul  suffered  served  to  increase  any  jealousy 
or  distrust  when  once  aroused,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  ieared  that  his  subjects  might  regard  him, 
owing  to  his  occasional  attacks  of  madness,  as  no 
longer  a  fit  ruler  o±  the  nation 

The  chapter  which  describes  the  growth  of  the 
estrangement  between  Saul  and  D.  lies  before  us 
m  two  forms  Here  again  the  LXX  has  a  shorter 
text,  omitting  from  ch.  18  vv  9-1J- 121>-  n-i9.  2ib.  29b.  so. 
Thus  the  account  of  Saul's  casting  his  spear  at  D. 
is  omitted,  and  the  promise  of  marriage  with  the 
Merab  ;  the  gradual  growth  of  Saul's 
scribed,  and  each  stage  is  appropri- 
ately emphasized  with  the  words  '  Saul  was  afraid 
of  D.'  (v.12),  'Stood  in  awe  of  him'  (v.^),  'was 
yet  more  afraid '  (v.29)  ,  and  on  account  of  the  clear 
and  consistent  picture  given  m  this  version,  many 
scholars  accept  the  LXX  text  a  «  •'  '  VT  "'  , 
Kuenen,  Stade,  Driver,  W.  R  ^i  t  \\  ; 
But  Cornill  allows  that  the  promise  of  Merab  is 

•  "••    :•  •">     :  f:  Ip1inent  of  the  king's  promise  to  the 

-  <;;    i  "    ( i  •!:,!  •  (17-5) ;  and  Budde  urges  the  in- 
consistency of  adopting  the  LXX    recension    in 
ch.  18,  and  rejecting  it  (as  Wellh.,  Kuenen,  Driver 
do)  in  ch.  17.     He  accounts  for  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  MT  by  analysing  the  C'.ajjur  inlo 
sections  derived  from  the  two  principal  cKvmntn  - 
(so  also  Cheyne)  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.    O(»!in\iri"ir 
the   parallel   narratives,  we  gather  that  JD.  waa 
placed  by  Saul  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
either  as  a  mark  of  favour  (185  A),  or  because  of  his 
growing  distrust  (v.13B)  ;  that  Saul's  jealousy  was 
excited  on  some  occasion  when  D.  returned  from 
a  victory  over  the  Philistines  (vv.6-9,  probably  A 
and  B, — note  the  double  introduction  to  v.6)  ;  that 
this  did  not  prevent  the  marriage  of  D.  to  Saul's 
younger  daughter  Michal  (vv.2^  A,  cf .  17-iQ  B).    In- 
deed it  is  not  improbable  that  the  •  -<.'"w   n  i  rsl  :- 
placed  too  early,  and  that  Saul  ga\        -  lu:1.,..1'!'  • 
to  the  popular  and  successful  officer  in  order  to 
bind  him  to  his  interests,  rather  than  that  he  al- 
ready desired  to  compass  D.'s  death.    Jonathan's 
intercession  for  his  friend  failed  to  effect  a  real  re- 
conciliation (191  7  B,  20  A) ;  and  when  Saul,  in  a 
fit  of  madness,  hurled  his  spear  at  D.  while  lie 
played  the  harp  before  the  king,  D.  felt  that  his 
life  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  must  flee  from 
the  court  (199- 1()  B,  1810*  n  A,  probably  removed 
from  its  original  position  when  A  and  B  were 
combined) . 

T      *  '  "  .'        ""     the  two  narratives  differ.    According  to 

A,  -  ightei  to  D.  as  a  mere  snare,  hoping  that 

he  as  the  dowry  was  fixed  at  100  lores-kins 

of  the  Philistines  ;  but  D  ,  "i  Vnit  '•>*•-  of  time,  procured  twice 

i       ,'.    *,i^      ,  i  -er  (182'  .!"••    MT.liMi.LXX)   a^d  won  his 

1-  \  -    JT9-11),  —i  i.  ma  fi«"i/\  fiiu'ii  •  (><1  thelife  of 

...  i —  __j   wheni)  coinn'r.i  ol  T)I!O  ursai    thelatter 

a  that  h  -  vi.'n.1  ha-1  rii  ita   mention  of 

king's  true  feelings,  it  was 

then  agreed  that  1).  „       hiding  duunpr  the  new-inoon 

festival,  while  Jonathan  was  to  excuse  his  fi  lend  s  absence  from 
the  royal  tahle  on  the  pretext  that  lie  had  been  siimmoiied  TO  i 
family  feast  at  Bethlehem.  On  the  :n-t  day  of  D.'s  absence 
nothing  wa-  *aid ,  0,1  the  ru  Kt  tUv,  in  answer  to  Stnil  •>  inquiries 
Jonathan  made  the  excuse  agreed  upon  \\hoieat  the  king  DMIM, 
forth  into  fin  ions  n  pioache^  a^amsi  I>  and  his  son,  and  hiulod 
hi-  «pear  at  Jonathan,  v  ho  artcmpto1.  ro  i  ivmfit  '01  ]n-  fsiori-l 
In  antrer  Jonathan  Mr  the  tulle  n-ul  M.M  ri"-,,ii  ir  v,.'it  i<>  t1 
appointed  place  m  the  field  rndti  p  o.i"io<  or'  -uo-ini'ir  a.  .. 
in.'iik,hoscaLanuno\\  hcvond  the  slone  \\hc-ic  D.  lay  conreak-d , 
and  \\hile  the  bov  ca1 1  .ul  back  bis  master's  weapons,  The  t\u> 
li  tends  took  an  :i flection nti' fri'e well.  ()ji  ch  20  Avhich  his  poi- 
hapa  not  reached  us  cuite  m  its  ongmal  form,  it  mav  be  remarked 

i        T lenial  of  anv  \\iah  on  the  pait  of  baul  TO  Jiaim 

|)     .  -;  ..        '  "      I!)1-7-11-17,  and  tluit  while  a 

iricic  act  of  ,  •       jht  leave  D.  uncertain  as  to 

haul's  intoiiLionb,*he  could  not  have  an>  doubt  after  sa-il  had 


deliberately  sent  messengers  to  kill  him  (1911-17),  or  be  expected 
to  e  king's  table  (205-  «•  27) 

.  •  ••  _r  >  the  second  narrative  (B),  it  was  owing  to  Saul's 
lealousy  that  D  was  removed  from  the  position  of  armour- 
bearer  to  that  of  captain  of  a  thousand  (IS13),  and  when  the  time 
came  for  his  promised  marriage  (cf  IT26),  Meiab  the  elder 
daughter  was  given  to  Adnel  of  Meholah  Our  account  of  D.'s 
m  an  lage  with  Michal  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  other  source, 
but  the  obscure  words  at  the  end  of  v  21  aie  peihaps  a  fiagrnent 
of  the  second  narrative  Saul's  ill-will  towards  Ins  former 
favourite  in  ci  eased  so  greatly  that  he  put  posed  to  pat  him  to 
death.  Jonathan,  however,  pleaded  to  his  father  D  's  good 
deer  .'  <  'i  '  iV1  "i  s  victory  over  the  Philistine  (Goliath), 
and  ••  -  -i  •  !  _••  he  biought  D  out  of  his  hiding-place  in 
the  '•  •  t  j!  <  !  him  to  his  father  (191-7)  The  recon- 
ciliation, however,  was  of  no  long  duration,  for,  shortly  after 
Jonathan's  appeal,  Saul,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  cast  his  speai  at  D. 
as  he  played  on  the  harp  before  him.  D  fled  to  his  house,  but 
that  night  (1911  LX)X  Saul  sent  messengers  to  watch  the  house, 
and,  while  respecting  his  sleeping  enemy  in  accoi dance  with 
Oriental  custom,  he  ordered  them  to  kill  him  in  the  morning. 
D  was  saved  "by  the  faithful  Michal,  who  lowered  him  through 
the  window,  wmk  •- 1'  nwi  d  in  his  bed  the  teraplnm  or  house- 
hold image,  and  <ic\  .n  d  u  \\^i  the  bed-clothes.  Next  morning 
the  messengers  brought  word  that  D  -was  ill ,  but,  when  charged 
to  bring  him  in  the  bed,  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  Michal 
had  to  plead  in  self-defence  that  B.  had  threatened  her  life  if  she 
hindered  his  escape.  With  regaid  to  this  series  of  narratives  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  similarities  between  portions  of 
191-7  and  ch.  20  suggest,  though  they  do  not  prove,  that  we  have 
before  us  two  different  versions  ol  the  same  event,  while  the 
refeience  to  the  victory  over  G-ohath  connects  the  former  pas- 
sage with  ch.  17.  Further,  the  difference  of  phraseology  in  lblof 
199f  (cf  also  2033)  favours  the  view  that  these  verses  are  the 
work  of  independent  wnters,  rather  than  that  the  former  pas- 
sage has  meiely  been  borrowed  from  the  latter  after  the  time  of 
the  LXX. 

For  the  rest  of  Saul's  reign  D.  was  an  exile  from 
his  home,  and  an  outlaw  (1  S  21-31).  Some  inci- 
dents daring  this  period  of  his  life  are  described 
with  minute  and  graphic  touches,  which  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  genuineness ;  in  other  cases  the 
accuracy  of  the  narrative  is  more  doubtful.  The 
analysis  of  these  chapters  does  not  present  many 
difficulties,  and  more  than  once  the  existence  of 
double  versions  of  the  same  story  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  It  is  only  natural  that  many  stones  of 
D.'s  adventures  should  have  been  current  among 
the  people  long  before  they  were  written  down  ; 
and  many  a  place  in  the  wilds  of  Judah  would 
doubtless  claim  to  "be  the  site  of  some  memorable 
event  in  the  outlaw  life  of  the  great  national  hero  , 
while  from  ch.  3026~31  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  but 
a  fragmentary  account  of  his  many  wanderings. 
According  to  the  present  Book  of  Samuel,  D., 
'if,  i1'  -<•}!  'i1  u  from  Saul's  messengers,  fled  first  to 
.Raman,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Samuel  at  a 
prophetic  school.  Thrice  Saul  sent  messengers  to 
capture  him  (cf.  2  K  1),  but  each  time  the  men 
were  overcome  by  the  sacred  minstrelsy  of  the 
prophets ;  and  when  Saul  came  in  person,  he  too 
was  filled  with  prophetic  frenzy,  and  stripping  off 
his  clothes  lay  naked  all  the  night  (19ls-21).  Grave 
doubts,  however,  have  been  raised  against  this 
narrative.  For  a  Judsean  like  D.,  flight  south- 
wards was  more  natural  from  Gibeah  than  north- 
wards to  Ramah ;  the  connexion  between  Samuel 
and  the  prophets  is  not  that  presented  by  the 
older  history  of  Saul  and  Samuel,  where  indeed 
there  is  another  explanation  given  of  the  proverb 
'  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?  r  (10llf-)  ;  while 
the  present  narrative  can  hardly  be  by  the  author 
of  ch.  15,  who  implies  (v.85)  that  Saul  and  Samuel 
did  not  meet  again.  The  conception  of  the  pro- 
phetic school  as  here  described  is  probably  later 
than  the  time  of  D. ;  and  we  must  regard  it  as  at 
least  doubtful  whether  D.  had  any  dealings  with 
Samuel. 

If  we  reject  this  narrative  as  of  later  origin,  the 
first  place  vi&ited  by  D.  m  his  flight  will  be  the 
piiestly  city  of  Nob,  which  lay  south  of  Gibeah 
and  due  north,  of  Jerusalem.  To  Ahimelech,  the 
head  of  the  priests  of  Eli's  family,  he  alleged  that 
he  was  bound  on  urgent  business  for  the  king,  and 
accordingly  obtained  thrcugh  him,  as  on  previous 
occasions  (22!^ ,  an  answcr"from  the  oracle.  The 
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only  provisions  which  ' ""  •  •  • '  -I  ^  ould  offer  was 
the  sacred  she wbread,  ••  >-i-l  «  day  from  the 
sanctuary ;  and  this  David  accepted,  stating  that 
lie  and  his  companions  were  ceremonially  clean. 
Ahimelech  is  said  also  to  have  given  to  D  the 
sword  of  Goliath,  which  was  kept  wrapped  in  a 
cloth  behind  the  EPHOD.  This  visit  to  Nob  was 
followed  by  important  consequences.  Shortly 
afterwards,  \\luie  Saul  was  holding  court  under 
the  tamarisk  in  Gibeah,  1  •'•:•.  i  •"  to  his  Ben- 
jamite  followers  of  their  •  »  .  :  •  taking  part 
against  him  with  his  own  son  and  David,  Here- 
upon the  Edonnte  Doeg,  the  chief  herdman  of  Saul, 
or  rather  'the  mightiest  of  his  runners'  (2 17,  so 
Gratz,  Driver),  declared  that  he  had  seen  D.  at 
Nob,  where  Ahimelech  had  consulted  the  oracle  on 
his  behalf,  and  supplied  him  with  food  and  weapons. 
Saul  at  once  suspected  that  the  priest  also  was 
party  to  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  perhaps 
that  he  had  been  consulting  the  oracle  as  to  its 
success.  He  summoned  to  his  presence  Ahime- 
lech and  the  priests  of  his  family,  and,  refusing  to 
accept  their  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  a  con- 
spiracy, ordered  his  guards  to  put  them  to  death. 
The  guards  hesitated,  but  Doeg  carried  out  the 
king's  orders.  Eighty-five  priests  were  slain,  and 
the  city  of  Nob  completely  destroyed.  Only  one 
member  of  Eli's  family  escaped  the  massacre,  Abi- 
athar,  a  son  of  Ahimelech,  who  fled  to  D.,  probably 
to  Adullam  ;  and  the  latter,  feeling  that  the  disaster 
was  in  some  measure  due  to  himself,  promised  the 
fugitive  his  protection.  According  to  Budde,  we 
1 !» •. .  i  •  -i.  f  ring  1  S  211-9  226~23  two  versions  of  D.'s 
\  -  ,  '•  \  »  •,  and  the  denunciation  of  Doeg:  notice 
that  22ll}-15  imply  that  Ahimelech  consulted  the 
oracle  for  David,  whereas  nothing  is  said  of  this  in 
2 11-9.  Budde  connects  the  earlier  passage  with  B, 
the  second  with  A,  and  regards  the  allusions  to 
Goliath's  sword  in  2210- 18  as  added  to  connect  the 
two  narratives.  Others  (Wellb.,  Kuenen,  Stade) 
ascribe  both  chapters  to  the  same  writer,  and 
reject  21s*  *  (Heb.  9* 10)  22lob  as  later  glosses.  In 
any  case,  these  verses  presupposed  the  account  of 
D.  and  Goliath  hi  ch.  17. 

Our  present  narrative  represents  D.  as  fleeing 
from  Nob  to  Gath.  Here,  it  is  said,  at  the  court  of 
Achish,  he  was  recognized  as  the  Isr.  warrior,  and 

*  king  of  the  land ' ;  in  consequence  he  feigned  mad- 
ness, drumming  (v.13  LXX)  on  the  doors,  and  letting 
the  spitr  e  fall  on  his  beard,  so  that  at  the  com- 
mand of  Achish  he  was  driven  away  (2110-15).    It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  D.  would  really  have 
taken  refuge  among  the  Philistines  at    such    an 
early  period  of  his  wanderings ;  and  when  he  ap- 
pears at  Gath  at  a  later  time,  no  hint  is  given  of 
this  earlier  visit.    Probably  we  have  here  again  a 

*  doublet,*  and  our  narrative  represents  a  popular 
legend,  the  product  of  a  desire  to  represent  in  a 
more  patriotic  light  D.'s    residence    among    the 
Philistines.    Ear  more  reliable  is  the  account  in 
22lff-,  according  to  which  D,  fled  (from  Nob)  to  the 
cave,  or  =iT"T  c'.oM  '-  >  Wellh.,  Stade,  Budde;  cf. 
v.4),  of  .v.  Hi  i  i\.     Mi-  place  must  be  looked  for, 
not,  according  to  a  tradition  <LitIn.r  from  the  12th 
cent  A  "D  ,  on  the  south  of  Both  rJ.un  in  the  Wady 
JdiawHun*  but  in  the  Shephelah  west  of  Hebron 
(cf.  Gn  38L,  Jos  1535 ;  and  see  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist. 
G-eog.  p.  229  f.)-    Here  the  wild  character  of  the 
country  afforded  him  a  hiding-place  5  he  was  among 
his  own  tribesmen,  and  on  the  extremity  of  Judah 
Saul's  authority  was  weakest    The  brothers  and 
kinsmen  of  D.,  who  had  to  fear  Saul's  vengeance, 
gathered    roivl    "  i-n.    I  ><:»  Mi  :•    with    distressed 
debtors  and  (.!-'•>'  \ct  <•!   \.\i\\   of  every  class,  so 
that  D.  soon  found  himself  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
some  400  men.    Of  these,  several  doubtless  were 
not  of  Israelitish  origin  (cf.  1  S  266  and  perhaps 
2  S  233T- 39)  ;  according  to  1  Ch  128-18  certain  valiant 
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Gadites  and  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  joined 
him  here,  and  not  long  afterwards  (1  S  2318)  D.'s 
followers  are  reckoned  at  600.  His  parents  he 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  a 
step  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  Book  of  Buth,  where  D.'s  descent  is  traced 
from  Ruth  the  Moabitess.  According  to  22&,  a 
verse  of  which  the  connexion  is  somewhat  obscure, 
D.,  at  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Gad,  removed  from 
his  stronghold  to  the  forest  of  Hareth ;  but  he  is 
certainly  again  in  the  Shephelah  when  we  next 
hear  of  him.  News  came  to  D.  that  the  Philistines 
were  raiding  Keilah,  doubtless  a  frontier  town  west 
of  Hebron,  and  perhaps  south  of  Adullam.  An 
now  offered  itself  to  him  of  at  once 
.  countrymen  and  making  a  fresh  name 
as  a  warrior.  Having  inquired  of  the  priestly 
ephod,  which  Abiathar  had  brought  from  Nob,  and 
received  a  favourable  answer,  D.  marched  down 
with  his  band,  and  drove  away  the  Philistines  from 
Keilah.  To  Saul  it  seemed  that  the  time  for  cap- 
turing his  enemy  had  now  come  He  summoned 
his  army  in  order  to  besiege  Keilah ;  but  D.,  learn- 
ing from  the  oracle  that  the  inhabitants  would  save 
themselves  by  delivering  over  him  and  his  men  to 
Saul,  escaped  betimes,  and  Saul  abandoned  his 
expedition. 

D.  is  next  found  in  the  wild  and  partially  desert 
country  to  the  south  of  Judah,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  wilderness  of  Ziph  and 
of  Maon  are  especially  connected  with  his  wander- 
ings. Here  doubtless  D.  was  welcome,  and  prob- 
ably he  was  able  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from 
the  inroads  of  wild  nomad  tribes  living  farther  to 
the  south  and  east. 

At  this  point  the  double  narrative  reappears,  as  is  specially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  two  accounts  of  D,  sparing  Saul's 
life.    That  ch.  26  refers  to  a  second  occasion,  although  no  refer- 
ence is  there  made  to  a  former  proof  of  D.'s  generosity,  seems 
".     *.  •    ' !      .    "  this  impression  is  confirmed  on 

•     •      •_-..••••     -•          *     Each  is  introduced  by  an  offer 
/          -     •  ,) 's  hiding-place  to  Sattl(23lfi 261) ; 

i1*     i        ,-       •*  i  • .    D.'s  noble  conduct  placed  in  the 
i        .  t,   -  .        -    ,   •   c'  coxnpanson  of  the  languag-e  (see 

|»  i)  -  •  literary  dependence  of  one  upon 

the  other,  or  the  dependence  of  both  on  some  common  tradition 
Owing  to  the  occurrence  in  ch.  26  of  certain  antique  conceptions 
(esp  v 1£  "  that  this  is  the  earlier 

i  *     '     '  "        i    '        ,  i  Budde,  on  the  other 

-  M  •  *    •  "  *  connecting  ch.  24  with 

the  A  narratives,  in  to  the  earlier  document, 

while  th.e  archaic  eoiounug1  01  cu.  ^o  rria^  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  undergone  less  editorial  revision  than  f  •  ••'  .  • 

(see  esp.  2420f ).    Budde  further  argues  from     <    .  ' 

(Maon  v.2  LXS"'    <"'    '-•'     i    -i  -,1".-  chaptt  •   ,   •  •    ". 

between chs  28 'i  i<)_'-!.  r-*.*"1.     ••*     i^beenl  "  •„    • 
to  separate  the  doublets,  chs.  24  and  26.    There  are  other  tiaces 
>"\       •  *  '  >      -,  •  in  ch.  28,  especially  in  the  somewhat  exagr- 
_;  •_•     .     <  'v^and  "      ^      *        ',-•  •  *r> 

•  ,    -  ,  <  oably  the  *  -       •    <  •       ' '  • 

11  c  m"".Mt  of  t  ]«  '\\->  fnenus  ^vv.4-0--10)  as  a  mere  doublet  of 
i-  !  -'-',  'i\o  :'  r-  ',>  -.-'uv  the  verses  suggest  the  objection  that 
Ic-vilM11  vr  .M  i.'id.}  have  thus  definitely  regarded  D.as  his 
father's  successor.  TT  « •  -•  .  -oceeds 

smoothly  after  the  a1-'          > '  '  ••  ,  •     ,        s    trans- 

position above  mentioned  has  been  made. 

While  D.  was  hiding  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah  and 
the  rt  ijrlil'wi'in'j:  desert,  the  Ziphites  sent  word  of 
his  haunt*  to  snul.  and  at  the  king's  request  began 
to  watch  his  movements,  while  an  army  was  being 
collected.  D.  meanwhile  withdrew  southwards 
to  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Arabah,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Saul.  At  one 
time,  we  are  told,  a  single  rocky  ridge  separated 
the  two  forces ;  but  while  D.  Wri^  nidcnvoiiimn  to 
make  good  his  escape  before  In-  band  ^\n.*  com- 
pletely surrounded,  Saul  was  unexpectedly  recalled 
to  repel  a  sudden  raid  of  the  Philistines.  Popular 
j-«^*j-!-i  •  *•  •  .1  out  the  cliff  known  as  Sela- 
.e.  prob.  'Rock  of  Divisions')  as 
1  -  narrow  escape  '2ol''-2J). 

One  of  the  most  detailed  and  most  reliable  ac- 
counts which  we  possess  of  the  whole  period  of 
D.'s  wanderings  relates  to  the  time  when  he  was 
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still  in  the  region  of  Maon.  Here  dwelt  a  wealthy 
landowner  named  Nabal,  belonging  to  the  Caleb- 
ites,  a  tribe  closely  connected  with  that  of  Judah, 
though  originally  distinct  from  it.  His  large 
flocks  we  •  •  •  i  -  •  "!  i  Carmel,  S  E.  of  Hebron  ; 
and  not  ••„•.«  j,  unmolested  by  D.'s  men, 
but  the  latter  had  served  to  protect  them  from  the 
attacks  of  nomad  tribes.  Hearing  that  Nabal  was 
shearing  his  sheep,  D.  sent  ten.  men  with  a  court- 
eous request  for  a  present  for  his  band,  but  was  met 
with  a  churlish  refusal.  In  wrath.  D.  at  once  com- 
manded his  men  to  arm  ;  and  while  a  third  of  the 
company  was  left  in  charge  of  the  baggage,  he 
marched  with  the  rest  to  avenge  the  insult  re- 
ceived from  Nabal.  Fortunately,  Abigail,  Nabal' s 
beautiful  and  prudent  wife,  had  been  warned  by  a 
servant  of  her  husband's  unseemly  conduct.  She 
immediately  caused  a  large  supply  of  provisions  to 
be  prepared,  and  without  informing  her  husband 
rode  to  meet  1).  with  her  present.  She  met  the 
anned^band  coming  down  the  mountain  side,  and 
throwing  herself  at  D.'s  feet  begged  him  to  accept 
the  gift,  and  to  pay  no  heed  to  her  husband's  in- 
sults, while  she  expressed  a  hope  that  in  time  to 
come  no  remembrance  of  blood  needlessly  shed 
might  rise  up  to  trouble  his  mind.  Her  discretion 
and  her  pleadings  were  not  lost  on  D. ;  he  accepted 
the  present  from  her  hand,  and  abandoned  his  pur- 
pose of  vengeance  and  bloodshed.  When  Abigail 
returned  home,  she  found  her  husband  drunk  at  a 
shearing  feast,  but  next  morning  she  told  him  of 
the  danger  which  he  had  just  escaped.  Fear  and 
vexation  caused  a  shock,  of  which  he  died  ten  days 
later ;  and  D, ,  who  now  felt  that  J"  had  indeed 
defended  his  cause,  took  Abigail  to  wife.  He  thus 
established  a  powerful  family  connexion  with  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  he  further  increased  his  influ- 
ence by  •  '  "Lth  Ahinoam  of  the  southern 
Jezreel  (  "  >  At  the  same  time  his  first 
wife,  Michal,  was  given  by  Saul  to  Faltiel,  the  son 
of  Laish,  of  Galhm  (IS  25), 

It  seems  to  have  been  after  this,  according  to  the 
original  history  of  A,  that  David  removed  to  the 
desert  tract  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  made  his 
abode  in  Engedi,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Saul, 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Philistines.  We  are  told 
that  on  one  occasion  Saul  entered  a  large  cave  for 
a  necessary  purpose,  at  a  time  when  D.  and  his 
men  were  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  cave. 
Tii  >ii'^i  urged  by  his  followers  to  slay  his  pursuer, 
I)  tv  UK-oil  to  harm  the  'Anointed  of  J",'  and  con- 
tented himself  with  cutting  off  a  corner  of  the  long 
robe  which  lay  spread  out  before  and  behind  the 
owner.  D.  followed  Saul  as  he  left  the  cave,  and, 
holding  out  the  portion  of  his  robe,  showed  the  king 
how  he  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  whom 
he  was  so  relentlessly  pursuing;  and  he  begged 
him  no  longer  to  listen  to  those  who  charged  D. 
\\~i\\\  fon^irns:  arrainst  him  Saul  was  touched  at 
ihi->  '-i  IK  iiMi\"  uud  in  language  which  clearly 
ii  .In'is  iho  iiu'nLnliii  of  a  historian  of  a  later  time, 
he  is  made  to  openly  acknowledge  his  rival's 
s»in(  runilv  and  to  recognize  him  as  the  future 
Kinu  "i  1  sir! ul  (1  S  24).  The  other  version  of  this 
story  (ch.  26),  which,  though  corning  from  a  later 
document,  h<.\^>  im  ^rvool  many  original  features 
lost  in  ch.  24,  i-!a^  <  I)  :n  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  and 
attributes  his  pursuit  hither  by  Saul  to  the 
information  of  the  Ziphitcs.  One  night  Saul 
encamped  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  steep 
cliifs;  but  .!••  i 'a-'--  U  • '.  discovered  by  D.'s 
spies,  D.,  !i-"  »* '-HI  i«tl  i>  Abishai,  descended 
from  the  hi  -,  mil  <!!Ui-.-i  unobserved  into  the 
laager  where  Saul  lay  sleeping.  Refusing  to 
allow  Abishai  to  smite  a  sleeping  eneinv,  he  bade 
Mm  carry  away  SauPs  spear  and  "water-erase  ,  and 
when  they  had  again  climbed  the  lull  above  the 
carnp,  D.  shouted  aloud,  and  thus  aroused  first 


Abner,  whom  he  blamed  severely  for  his  careless 
watch,  and  then  Saul  himself.  To  Saul,  who 
recognized  his  voice,  D.  made  a  passionate  appeal : 
-  \\~hy  did  the  king  continually  pursue  him  ?  if  J" 
had  stirred  him  up  to  do  so,  might  he  be  propitiated 
with  an  offering :  or  were  men  seeking  to  drive  IX 
out  of  J"'s  land  9  '  The  king  confessed  that  he  had 
sinned,  and  promised  to  do  D.  no  more  harm,  and 
the  two  parted  their  several  ways. 

Whatever  be  the  exact  details  of  this  meeting,  it 
is  clear  that  D.  felt  himself  no  longer  safe  in 
Judah,  and  as  a  last  resort  he  passed  over  to  the 
national  enemy,  and  took  refuge  with  his  iamily 
and  his  followers  at  the  court  of  Achish,  son  of 
Maoch,  king  of  Gath.  A  tried  warrior  at  the  head  of 
600  men,  he  was  readily  welcomed  ;  but,  not  liking 
to  dwell  in  the  capital,  he  asked  for  a  settlement  of 
his  own,  and  received  the  southern  town  of  Ziklag, 
where  he  established  himself  as  the  vassal  of  his 
protector.  It  was  now  necessary  for  David  to 
devise  some  means  of  ensuring  the  confidence  of 
his  master  without  injuring  or  estranging  his  own 
people.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  succession  of  raids 
upon  the  Ainalekites,  Girzites,  and  other  desert 
tribes  living  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of 
Palestine.  By  putting  to  death  all  who  fell  into 
his  hands,  D.  was  able  to  represent  to  Achish  that 
his  frays  were  directed  against  Judah,  and  against 
the  allied  tribes  of  the  Kenites  and  Jerahmeehtes 
(1  S  27).  He  had  been  "'  i  Zikla,g  some  16 
months  (v.7),  when  the  1'  -  .'  -  prepared  ior  a 
decisive  struggle  against  Israel.  Achish  called 
upon  his  vassal  to  •  •  ""dm  to  the  war,  and 

D.  with  profession-  „    responded  to  the 

call.  He  had  now  placed  himself  in  a  false  and 
dangerous  position.  Even  if  he  were  willing  to  aid 
the  Philistines  against  his  fellow-countrymen, 
success  in  the  war  would  have  effectually  prevented 
him  from  becoming  the  accepted  leader  of  Israel 
Fortunately,  the  other  Phil,  leaders  were  less  ready 
than  Achish  to  trust  him  When  D.  and  his  troops 
appeared  in  the  rearguard  with  Achish  at  Aphek, 
as  the  Philistine  hosts  were  mustering,  the 
princes  protested  against  the  presence  of  the  famed 
Israelitish  leader,  and  urged  that  treachery  to  them 
in  battle  would  be  the  surest  way  to  a  reconciliation 
with  the  king  of  Israel.  Achish  was  therefore 
reluctantly  compelled  to  bid  D.  depart,  and  next 
morning  he  turned  homewards  with  his  men  (chs. 
28lf-  29).  Two  days  later  they  reached  Ziklag,  to 
find  that  a  sudden  raid  of  the  Amalekites  had  laid 
the  town  in  ruins  and  carried  the  inhabitants  cap- 
tive. D.  was  the  first  to  recover  his  composure, 
and,  encouraged  by  an  answer  from  J"  given 
through  ilk  I'pluid  of  Abiathar,  lie  started  to  pur- 
sue the  foe.  At  the  brook  Besor,  probably  the 
Wady  Esheria  south  of  Gaza,  200  of  his  men  were 
compelled  to  remain,  overcome  by  fatigue.  The 
pursuit,  however,  was  continued,  and  an  Egyp. 
slave,  who  was  found  half  dead  in  the  way,  offered 
in  return  for  a  promise  of  life  and  liberty  to  guide 
D.  to  the  enemy's  encampment  The  Amalekites 
were  surprised  at  dusk  while  feasting,  and  few  of 
the  men  escaped.  All  the  captives  were  recovered, 
and  a  large  booty  was  taken.  On  the  return  to  the 
brook  Besor,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  right  of  the 
men  who  had  been  left  there  to  share  m  the  spoil. 
D.,  however,  decided  in  their  favour,  and  thus 
established  the  principle  that  those  who  Bought 
and  those  who  guarded  the  \;\LJ  j  •  -I1  •.'!  share 
alike  Of  the  rich  spoil  D.  iiau  a  lui-uuei  use  to 
make,  for  he  sent  costly  presents  to  the  elders  of 
Hebron  and  other  towns  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  find  shelter 
during  his  earlier  outlaw  life  (ch.  30) .  In  this  way 
he  secured  friends  whose  assistance  was  soon  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  him.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  these  presents  were  sent  after  the 
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battle  of  Gilboa,  for  it  was  only  two  days  after  his 
return  to  Ziklag  that  D.  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  Israel  and  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  three  eldest 
sons.  The  tidings  were  brought  by  a  young 
Amalekite,  who  is  said  to  have  presented  to  D. 
the  royal  crown  and  "bracelet;  bat  the  account 
given  by  him  of  the  death  of  Saul  (2  S  I1'10)  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  more  reliable  narrative  in 
1  S  SI.  The  messenger  was  rewarded  for  his  tid- 
ings by  being  at  once  put  to  death  (2  S  I13"16,  cf. 
410)  ;  the  defeat  of  Israel  was  commemorated  with 
mourning  and  fasting,  while  I),  himself  expressed 
in  a  beautiful  ode  his  grief  for  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
Of  both  he  speaks  in  tones  of  warmest  respect  and 
affection ;  Ms  love  for  Jonathan  is  expressed  in  a 
burst  of  passionate  feeling;  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  no  religions  thoughts  are  contained  in  the 
poem.  Its  genuineness  is  not  unquestioned,  but 
its  Davidic  iiatl  i-jOup  U  accepted  by  Kuenen, 
Wellh.,  Stade,  IV,  <Jc  V'  ,-\  -i-*.  Driver,  and  others. 

The  :•'     :  '  *  had  at"  last  arrived  for  D.  to 

return  •  •  -  -  -  ii"-  country.  After  inquiring  of 
J",  he  removed  to  Hebron,  the  ancient  sacred  city 
of  Judah,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  his 
followers  with  their  households.  His  \>'\  -  n.-  "  1,1", 
already  gained  him  the  goodwill  of  *  •  »  'u  'J.M 
eiders  ;  a  renowned  warrior  of  their  own  tribe  was 
more  likely  to  defend  their  interests  than  a  younger 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Saul;  and  D  was 
forthwith  anointed  king  in  Hebron  (2  S  21"*).  We 
hear  of  no  opjM-iii'M  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines. 
IX  still  ii'iaYu-1  /-C.v-  1  S  27G),  and  doubtless 
continued  to  be  a  l'!  -  \-  vassal.  A  division  of 
the  Isr.  kingdom  was  conducive  to  the  Philistine 
Miyvrnrx.  V^r-ording  to  the  Chronicler,  he  had 
rn'ii:u-«l  ncji.^i  MI*  to  his  forces,  outside  Ms  own 
tribe,  while  still  at  Ziklag;  twenty-two  men  are 
named  of  Saul's  tribe  (1  Ch  121"7),  while  of  the  tribe 
of  IManasseh  several  chiefs  are  said  to  have  deserted 
to  D.,  when  he  came  with  the  Phil.  ai"p  iic:<iM)M 
Saul,  and  to  have  assisted  him  <v,«>  11-1  i-te 
Amalekites  (ib.  vv.  i»^).  The  Chronicler,  indeed, 
makes  no  direct  mention  of  the  reign  of  Eshbaal 
(Ishhosheth),  or  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  but 
in  reality  there  were  still  several  years  of  fighting 
aad  waiting  before  D.  was  recognized  as  king  over 
all  Israel. 

D.'s  first  public  act  was  at  onco  •;<  ••'!  11-  i  •  "I 
politic.  He  sent  messengers  to  the  ni  n  •.  .?.-  ,  -  - 
gilea-d,  and  thanked  them  for  their  loyal  and 
' M,. i  u-i<./m*>  conduct  hi  rescuing  the  bodies  of  Saul 
jn-1  in->  ^oas.  But  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Saul  still  remained  true  to  the  family.  The 
natural  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  only  surviving 
1  sir-nnic,  •*•>  i  of  the  late  king,  Ishbosheth,  or 
i,.iVr  JI-lma.il  (1  Ch  833),  who  was  perhaps  still 
nnder  age ;  for  the  later  gloss  in  2  S  210  is  certainly 
incorrect.  His  kinsman  Abner,  Saul's  powerful 
general,  retired  with  him  across  the  Jordan  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Mahanaim,  and  there  made  Eshbaal 
king.  His  dominions  extended  over  Gilead  and 
Geshur  (Yulg.  and  Syr,),  and  on  the  west  of 
Jordan  over  Jezreel,  Ephraira,  and  Benjamin ;  bat 
Abner  was  the  real  ruler  and  the  support  of  the 
dynasty,  and  perhaps  he,  too,  was  compelled  to 
recognize  the  over-lordship  ot"  the  Philistines  (so 
ICampIiau^en).  Regarding  the  seven  years  during 
which.  IX  reigned  at  Hebron  we  have  but  the 
scantiest  information.  He  seems  to  have  acted  on 
the  defen&ive,  and  probably  felt  thafe  his  cause 
would  gam  by  waiting.  Possibly,  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  Abner  extended  his  authority,  so  that 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  rival  forces  were 
brought  into  collision.  Only  of  one  engagement  is 
any  account  given  j  Joab's  followers  were  vic- 
torious, "but  in  the  flight  Abner  killed  Asahel, 
JoaVs  youn^st  brother.  The  cause  of  Eshbaal 
was  declining  even  before  he  alienated  his  pro- 
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tector  Abner,  whom  he  reproached  for  taking  one 
of  his  father's  concubines.  In  anger  Abner  Centered 
into  communication  with  D.,  offering  to  bring  over 
the  whole  kingdom  into  his  hands,  The  only  con- 
dition made  by  D.  was  the  restoration  of  his  wife 
Michal,  through  whom  he  doubtless  hoped  to  sup- 
port his  claim  as  SauTs  successor.  Michal  was  sent 
hack  by  Eshbaal's  orders,  and  Abner  conferred  with 
the  elders  ot  the  various  tribes,  who  had  already 
hegun  to  recognize  the  inability  of  the  house  of 
Saul  to  defend  them  against  their  foes,  and  to  look 
to  D.  as  the  one  hope  of  the  nation.  Abner  then 
visited  Hebron,  where  he  was  entertained  by  D.; 
but  on  his  departure  he  was  murdered  by  Joab,  in 
revenge  for  his  brother  Asahel.  D.  already  began 
to  find  his  loyal  but  unscrupulous  nephew  too 
strong  for  him.  He  could  only  express  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  murder,  which  was  indeed  likely  to 
alienate  the  supporters  of  Saul's  house.,  and  cause 
Abner  to  be  honourably  buried  in  Hebron,  while 
he  himself  composed  the  funeral 
which  further  increased  the  km  -  ,-  * 

(283).  The  death  of  Abner  could  not  long  delay 
the  fall  of  Eshbaal ;  two  Benjamite  captains 
shortly  afterwards  murdered  him  during  his  mid- 
day sleep,  and  brought  his  head  to  D.  in  Hebron. 
The  king  commanded  the  instant  execution  of  the 
murderers,  while  Eshbaal's  head  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  Abner  (ch.  4>  D  ,  who  had  formerly  led 
Israel  to  victory  against  the  Philistines,  was  now 
recognized  as  the  natural  leader  of  the  'people; 
the  elders  of  the  nation  assembled  at  Hebron,  a 
solemn  league  was  made,  and  D.  anointed  king 
over  the  whole  of  Israel.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
at  this  time  37  years  of  age  (2  S  51"5).  The 
Chronicler  gives  an  account  of  the  "bodies  of  men 
sent  by  the  different  tribes  to  make  D.  king,  and 
of  the  three  daysr  feast  which  they  kept  at  Hebron 
(1  Ch  12^-*°)  j  fout  the  language  used  is  that  of  a 
later  time,  the  numbers  given  are  in  most  cases 
certainly  too  large,  while  the  ^o-;t'on  assigned  to 
the  contingent  of  priests  ruul  L<v:;(<  does  not 
increase  our  confidence  in  the  narrative. 

Except  for  the  important  record  of  events  in  D  ns 
family,  our  accounts  of  his  reign  are  fragmentary 
and  incomplete ;  our  history  is  not  arranged  in  a 
strictly  chronological  manner,  and  the  time  and 
order  of  events  must  be  to  some  extent  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  In  spite  of  the  prr  M  1 1  a  i  va i  n  MLU  m 
of  2  S  5,  there  can  be  little  douot>  that  tne  Phil, 
wars  were  the  first  important  events  after  P.'s 
"  "  i  by  the  whole  nation.  The  task  im- 
.  i  him.  by  his  election  as  king  was  that 
of  freeing  his  country  from  Phil,  domination.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  continue  a  vassal 
to  a  foreign  power,  nor  were  the  Philistines  likely 
to  acquiesce,  when  without  their  consent  he  assumed 
sovereignty  over  all  Israel.  When,  therefore,  4  the 
Phil,  heard  that  they  had  anointed  D.  king  over 
Israel1  (2  S  517),  they  at  once  invaded  the  country. 
D.  seems  to  have  been  unprepared,  and  was  com- 
pelled *  to  go  down  to  the  hold,7  t.e,  probably  the  old 
stronghold  of  Adullam,  of  such  importance  during 
his  outlaw  life,  while  the  Phili-tmcs  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  the  country  and  occupied  Bethle- 
hem and  the  Valley  of  "Rephaiin,  probably  between 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  (2  S  2.)1St  ;  so  Stade,  and 
Kittel  who  places  the  valley  of  "Rephaim  north 
of  Jerusalem).  Of  the  duration  and  progress  of  the 
war  we  have  no  certain  information,,  but  some 
detached  notices  of  it  have  be  M  •!•-  :.  -1  T" 
was  while  the  Philistines  had  a  .<):'-  "  B«i'.- 
lehem  tha-t  the  three  *  mighty  r  •  M"  v  <i  ,'•  *  \ 
way  to  the  well  by  the  gate,  to  bring  D.  a  draught 
of  water  for  which  he  had  expressed  a  wish ;  but 
the  gift  obtained  at  such  a  risk  was  too  precious 
to  drink,  and  D.  poured  out  the  water  as  an 
offering  to  J"  (2  S  2313-17).  Other  incidents  of  the 
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war  are  recorded  in  2  S  2 115-22,  At  Gob  D.  was 
nearly  slam  in  combat  with  a  giant,  but  rescued  by 
Abishai,  and  in  consequence  D.'s  men  declared 
that  he  should  no  longer  risk  his  life  in  battle. 
On  another  occasion  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem  slew 
Goliath  of  Gath,  and  other  feats  of  D.'s  heroes  are 
recorded  (2  S  238~12)  A  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  Baal-perazim,  where  D.,  encouraged  by  an  oracle, 
attacked  his  enemies,  and  dispersed  them  *hke  a 
breach  of  waters,'  and  the  images  of  the  enemy 
were  carried  off  as  booty  (2  S  518-21,  cf.  Is  28 21). 
Another  decisive  engagement  took  place  in  the 
valley  of  Rephaim.  D.  on  inquiring  of  3"  was 
bidden  not  to  make  a  direct  attack,  i.e.  from  the 
south,  but  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  attack 
them  when  a  rustling  noise  was  heard  in  the  Baca 
trees  He  was  again  completely  successful,  and 
the  Philistines  were  defeated  from  Gibe  on  to  Gezer 
(1  Ch  1413-17,  2  S  522-25) .  Following  up  his  victories, 
D.  destroyed  the  Philistine  supremacy,  taking  from 
them,  as  is  said,  'the  bridle  of  the  mother  city' 
(2  S  81)*  The  importance  of  these  victories  must 
have  been  far  greater  than  the  scanty  notices  of 
them  would  at  first  suggest. 

The  nation  was  now  freed  from  external  oppres- 
sion :  the  next  task  was  to  weld  it  into  one  whole. 
A  great  step  towards  this  end  was  the  capture  of 
Jehus,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  capital.  A  Can. 
tribe  still  unsubdued  occupied  the  district  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  settled  round  the  city  of 
Jebus,  from  which  they  derived  their  name.  The 
strong  fortress  of  Zion,  standing  on  the  eastern 
ridge  between  the  Kidron  and  the  so-called  Tyro- 
pcean  valley,  protected  their  city  (see  JERUSALEM). 
Situated  as  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  and 
commanding  t\  •.•!•!  ivf  lines  of  communication 
between  north  ':  •  :  -  ^.  ! '  {  ,  nd  between  east  and  west, 
it  was  admirably  suited  for  a  capital ;  and  here  D. 
marched  with  his  forces.  The  inhabitants,  trust- 
ing in  their  strong  walls,  derisively  declared  that 
'  the  blind  and  lame  '  would  be  sufficient  to  defend 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm 
(2  S  58-10).  According  to  1  Ch  11&  Joab  was  the 
first  to  scale  the  wails,  and  received  in  reward 
tL"  no? I.  of  (Mmmander- in-chief.  The  city  was 
n  \\\\  lomiird.  and  here  D.  removed  with  his 
family  and  court.  The  importance  of  this  step 
can  hardly  be  overestimated  Gibeah  of  Saul  and 
Hebron  were  merely  tribal  capitals ;  Jerus.  stood 
on  neutral  ground,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
whole  nation,  while,  bordering  alike  on  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  it  would  be  regarded  with  favour  by 
the  king's  own  tribe  and  by  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  choice  of  the  site  is  a  signal  proof  of  D.'s 
genius  and  ^rau^nan^liip  Here  gathered  now 
inhabitants  from  all  Israel,  but  mainly,  no  doubt, 
from  Judah  and  Benjamin,  while,  to  judge  from 
the  case  of  Araunah  (2  S  2418~25),  the  original 
Jebusite  population  was  allowed  to  retain  its 
former  possessions.  The  effects  of  the  capture  of 
Jerus.  were  felt  beyond  the  borders  of  Israel. 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  entered  into  friendly  relations 
with  D.,  and  supplied  him  with  builders  and 
material  for  a  palace  in  his  new  capital  In  true 
Oriental  fashion  D.  marked  the  fresh  increase  of 
his  power  by  increasing  his  harem.  "While  still  m 
Hebron  he  had  married  four  more  wives,  and  had 
already  six  sons :  Amnon  the  firstborn,  the  son  of 
Ahinoam  of  Jezreel;  Chileah  the  son  of  the 
prudent  Abigail;  Absalom  the  son  of  Maacah, 
daughter  of  Talmai,  the  Aramaean  king  of  Geshur ; 
Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggith;  Q1  '  V  the  son 
or  Abital ,  and  Ithrc-am  the  son  I  S  32-5 ; 

cf  1  Ch  31-8,  where  Daniel  is  put  for  Chileab). 
Michal,  who  had  been  restored  to  David,  unfortun- 
ately bore  no  children  ,  otherwise  the  grandson  of 
Saul  would  have  been  the  natuial  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  the  subsequent  disputes  ^ith  regard  to 


the  succession  would  have  heen  avoided.  On  re- 
moving to  Jerusalem  D.  took  fresh  wives  and  concu- 
bines from  this  place,  and  the  names  of  several 
more  sons  are  recorded  (2  S  513-13, 1  Ch  35-9  143-7 ;  on 
variations  in  the  three  lists,  cf.  Driver,  Text  of 
Sam.*),  We  must  not  judge  D.  herein  from  a 
modern  Western  standpoint.  In  the  East  a  man's 
wealth  and  power  are  to  a  great  extent  measured 
by  the  number  of  his  wives  and  the  size  of  his 
family ;  and  by  politic  alliances,  as,  for  example, 
with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Geshur,  D.  in- 
creased  his  influence  at  home  and  abroad.  At  the 
same  time  he  introduced  into  his  capital  the  source 
of  many  of  the  dangers  and  corruptions  of  an 
Oriental  court,  and  the  evil  was  increased  by  the 
weak  affection  with  which  D.  treated  his  favourite 
sons. 

The  next  measure  was  to  make  the  political 
capital  also  the  religious  centre  of  the  nation ;  and 
for  this  purpose  D.  resolved  to  bring  up  to  Jerus. 
the  old  sacred  ark,  which  had  for  many  years  been 
left  at  Kiriath-jearim  (1  S  71,  or  Baakjudah  (2  S 
62 ;  cf.  Jos  159  M,  1  Ch  136).  Thither  D.  went  with 
a  large  number  of  Israelites ;  the  ark  was  drawn  in 
a  new  cart,  accompanied  by  two  of  its  attendants, 
Uzzah  and  Ahio ;  while  D.  and  his  subjects 
marched  behind  to  the  strains  of  festal  music, 
But  at  Nacon's  tliii^hinir- floor,  probably  not  far 
from  Jerus.,  Uzzah,  while  attempting  to  steady  the 
ark,  suddenly  fell  dead.  Dismayed  at  this  occur- 
rence, D.  was  afraid  to  have  so  dangerous  a  symbol 
near  him,  and  the  ark  was  placed  in  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite,  probably  one  of  David's 
Philistine  mercenaries.  Three  months  later,  how- 
ever, on  hearing  that  the  ark  had  brought  blessing 
upon  this  house,  D.  took  courage  to  carry  out  his 
original  design.  This  time  the  ark  was  safely 
carried  in  triumph  into  the  '  city  of  David,'  while 
the  king  himself,  wearing  a  priestly  linen  ephod, 
danced  in  the  procession  before  it.  A  tent  had 
already  been  prepared  for  its  reception  in  the 
citadel;  here  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered,  after 
which  the  people  were  dismissed  with  tli^  UMIL/N 
blessing  and  gifts  of  food.  When  D.  nurntd":  > 
his  house,  he  had  to  meet  the  scoffs  of  Michal, 
who  taunted  him  with  his  undignified  appearance 
in  the  procession  that  day  ;  but  the  king  with  true 
dignity  cv  u  *-  1  "  ;s  readiness  to  dance  before  J", 
who  had  ^  '••-<  :'  :i  'i1  above  the  house  of  Saul.  To 
this  irreverence  of  Michal's  was  attributed  the  fact 
that  she  remained  childless :  but  she  had  at  this 
time  been  married  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  with  the  narrative  of  2  S  6  tie 
account  given  by  the  Chronicler  of  the  bringing-  of  the  ark  to 
Jerus.  (1  Ch  13  15  16)  The  old  history  is  laier<.K  rewritten  to 
"bring:  it  into  accordance  with  later  ideas  avid  institution*  An 
important  place  in  the  ceremonial  is  assigned  to  the  priests 
'i-  "  T<v  !t-  i-p.)  •  the  older  version  are  conspicuous  by  their 
<  =_•  V  •  OK  >1  nloi'i  of  Gath  becomes  aLevitical  musician  and 
doorkeeper. 

The  contrast  between  the  simple  tent  for  the  ark 
and  his  own  palace  suggested  to  D.  the  need  of 
building  some  more-  prrnsnnrni  temple;  but  the 
king's  adviser,  ill-1  i-iojihi;  N;n' ar-,  who  had  at 
first  approved  01  ihc  <1(  -un  MiK<.  .uently  induced 
D.  to  abandon  it.  Possibly,  both  prophet  and 
people  feared  the  effects  of  innovations  in  religious 
matters  Nathan's  message  to  D.  is  contained  in 
2  S  7,  a  chapter  which  in  its  present  form  shows 
the  influence  of  Deut,  but  is  m  the  main  of  some- 
what earlier  date  (see  Budde).  There  we  are  told 
how  Nathan,  the  night  after  his  api»ro\al  of  "D  *s 
design,  received  from  God  a  messimo  for  the  kirjr . 
Never  yet  had  J';  required  a  temple  of  the  judges 
of  His  people ;  tent  and  tabernacle  had  been 
sufficient  hitherto.  D.  should  not  build  a  house 
for  Him  ,  He  would  "build  a  house  (i.e.  a  line  of 
descendants)  for  D.  ;  and  though  D.1s  seed  might 
need  to  "be  chastised,  God's  mercy  should  not  depart 
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from  them,  (v.13,  which  speaks  of  D.'s  successor,  who 
was  to  build  a  temple  for  J",  seems  not  to  belong 
to  the  original  form  of  the  chapter;  it  weakens 
the  antithesis  of  vv.12  and  u).  This  message  is 
followed  by  a  beautiful  prayer,  m  which  D. 
thanks  G-od  for  all  His  goodness  to  himself  and  his 
people. 

It  wn*  i-T-^ -]"«--  soon  after  his  settlement  in 
Jerus,  .  I)  ,  i '  remembrance  of  his  covenant 
with  Jonathan,  inquired  whether  there  remained 
yet  any  survivors  of  Saul's  house,  whom  he  might 
benefit  for  the  sake  of  his  friend.  He  was  told 
that  there  was  still  a  son  of  Jonathan,  and  at  D.'s 
orders  Mephibosheth  or  Menbaal  (1  Ch  834  9*°)  was 
brought  from  the  house  of  Machir  at  Lo-debar ; 
the  property  of  Saul,  apparently  confiscated,  was 
restored  to  him,  and  given  to  Ziba,  a  former 
servant  of  Saul's  family,  who  was  to  till  the  ground 
for  his  master,  while  Menbaal  dwelt  at  Jerus., 
where  his  conduct  would  be  under  the  royal  super- 
vision, and  ate  at  the  king's  table.  Meribaal 
was  lame,  having  been  -ho]  ;n  ]  bv  his  nurse  as 
she  fled  on  hearing  of  tl  ,»  J^r.n/0  defeat  at  Mt. 
G-ilboa.  He  was  then  five  years  old ;  now  he  is 
described  as  having  a  young  son,  an  indication 
that  these  events  took  place  some  ten  years  after 
D.  became  king  over  all  Israel.  With  other 
descendants  of  Saul,  however,  D,  was  compelled 
shortly  afterwards  to  deal  in  a  different  manner. 
The  land  was  afflicted  with  drought,  and  con- 
sequent famine,  for  three  years,  and  D.,  on  inquir- 
ing of  the  sacred  oracle,  was  told  that  a  curse  of 
blood  rested  upon  the  land,  because  of  an  attempt 
made  by  Saul  to  exterminate  the  Gibeonites,  an 
Amoxite  tribe  bound  "by  a  covenant  to  Israel.  The 
only  compensation  which  the  Gibeonites  would 
accept  was  that  seven  of  Saul's  sons  should  be  put 
to  death ;  and  D.  delivered  to  them  the  two  sons 
of  Saul's  concubine  Rizpah,  and  five  sons  of  his 
daughter  Merab  (MT  wrongly  Michal).  These 
were  •  ••  •  "  ed  to  J"  in  the  sacred  hill 
of  Gil  !•  ,  Text  of  Sam.),  while  the 

corpses  were  lovingly  watched  by  the  devoted 
Rizpah,  till  the  first  rains  showed  that  the  atone- 
ment was  accepted.  Then  D.,  in  recognition  of 
the  mother's  devotion,  gave  orders  for  the  burial  of 
the  (  01 ;  ^  >  ,  and  the  bones,  as  well  as  those  of  Saul 
and  JoL.it!>, a,  i.  were  interred  in  the  ancestral 
sepulchre  of  Kish  (2  S  2 11"14).  This  occurrence 
must  be  placed  after  the  recognition  of  Meribaal 
(v.7),  but  before  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  S  16s). 
We  have  no  right  to  blame  D.'s  action  in  this 
matter ;  he  acted  in.  accordance  with  the  religious 
beliefs  of  his  time,  and  with  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
Shimei's  reproaches,  we  may  believe  that  D.'s  con- 
temporaries regarded  the  matter  in  the  same  light 
as  himself. 

Under  D.  the  kingdom  was  more  completely 
organized  than  it  had  been  und/r  lii.-  DKUOOO^OI, 
and  the    administration   was    *nmi-uil   T>    i  >yai 
officers  (2  S  816~18,  2023-2<>).    Foremost  of  these  was 
Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  D.'s  nephew,  who  was 
comrnaiider-in-chief  of  the  whole  army  j  the  scribe 
or  chancellor,  to  whom  belonged  the  control  of  all 
official  documents,  was  Shisha  (1  K  43;   corrupt 
readings  in  2  S  8*7  2025, 1  Ch  18*6)  ;  the  state  his- 
torian or  chronicler  (massldr^  i.e.  remembrancer), 
Jehobhapliat  the  son  of  Ahilud;  Ad oram  controlled 
the  lev\ ,  ?  e.  the  forced  service  exacted  by  the  king 
from  his  subjects  j  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  j 
beside  AbiaPwr.  J*o  ropii  s-jiirative  of  the  house  of  , 
Eli,  stof-d  Zii'-iulv,  i  ho  !)r.r«^i  ^rof  the  later  priestly  ! 
house,    but    of    his    origin    or    nr-poinhn^nl.    no  i 
authentic  information  is  preserved ,  I  in.  n  .Vuma«—  j 
ite  of  the  family  of  Jair,  was  nnother 'priest,  and  j 
D.'s  sons  also  performed  priestly  duties      Traces  | 
of  a  royal  council  are  to  be  found  in  allusions  to  I 
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Ahithophel,  D.'s  counsellor  (2  S  1512),  and  to 
Hushai,  D.'s  friend  (ib.  v.37,  cf.  1  K  45).  A  very 
important  institution  was  that  of  the  royal  body- 
guard, iaViii:  Tie  place  of  the  'runners'  of  Saul 
(1  S  '2'2~ ").  n.c  nucleus  of  it  was  doubtless  David's 
old  band,  which  had  accompanied  him  during  his 
wanderings  and  his  residence  at  7'}C,i\L  Tno 
technical  name  of  this  force  was  tlu1  '•''•• '•'•/'/ f,i, 
heroes  or  mighty  men ;  and  their  numbers  were 
probably  kept  at  the  traditional  600.  They  were 
now  largely  recruited  from  V  "i  •  ' -.  especially 
Philistines  and  Cherethites,  a ;  *  }•  south  of 

Palestine  (1  S  SO14,  Zeph25),  perhaps  originally  con- 
nected with  Crete ;  hence  the  guards  were  commonly 
called  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (wh.  see). 
That  these  were  the  same  body  as  the  G-ibborim 
appears  from  1  K  I8- 10* 38 .  the  text  of  2  S  1518  is  too 
uncertain  to  form  an  argument  to  the  contrary. 
The  whole  corps  was  under  the  command  of 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada.  Included  in  or 
distinct  from  this  guard,  was  a  select  body  of 
Thirty  distinguished  for  special  valour,  over  whom 
was  Abishai,  the  brother  of  Joab ;  while  Three 
warriors  are  named  as  ranking  even  higher  than 
Abishai  and  Benaiah  (2  S  238"89,  and  cf.  Driver, 
ad  loc. ) .  This  guard  of  experienced  soldiers  formed 
the  only  standing  army  in  the  kingdom ;  and  "being 
stationed  in  the  capital  (cf.  2  S  11**,  Neh  316)  they 
became  a  powerful  support  to  the  king's  authority, 
and  ensured  the  discharge  of  his  orders.  As  will 
appear  later,  they  played  an  important  part  at  the 
accession  of  Solomon. 

For  war  on  a  large  scale  the  army  still  consisted 
of  the  whole  male  *  s  »."'".'•  n  of  military  age,  who 
were  summoned  to  ,>••"-,  ••  .me  of  danger.  The 
force  seems  to  have  consisted  wholly  of  infantry, 
except  for  a  few  chariots  and  horses  retained  after 
the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  S  84).  But  when  D.'s 
wars  of  foreign  conquest  began  to  involve  pro- 
tracted campaigns,  and  long  absence  from  home, 
same  new  system  became  desirable.  It  was  per- 
"• :  i  -  »  "v  ,,o  meet  these  requirements  that  D 

*•    .  (     .   i   census,  which  was  carried  out  evi- 
dently after  the  completion  of  the  Syrian  wars, 
for  his  officers  travelled  as  far  north  as  the  Hittite 
city  of  Kadesh  (2  S  24b,  LXX.  Luc.).    The  military 
aspect  of   this   measure   is  clear  from  its   being 
intrusted  to  Joab  and  the  captains  of  the  host 
(v.4,  1  Ch  212)  ;  but  the  census  may  have  been  also 
intended  as  a  basis  for  a  regular  system  of  fixed 
taxation,    to    meet   the    needs    of    ~ 
government.     The  measure    was 
suspicion,  perhaps  as  involving  an  - 
of  royal  authority,  and  even  Joab  protested  against 
it ;    nevertheless,  he    carried   out  his   task   in   9 
months  and  20  days.    A  severe  pestilence,  which 
visited  the  land  immediately  afterwards,  was  re- 
garded by  D.  and  the  people  as  a  sign  of  the 
divine  dimple  a$:n<-.     We  are  told  that  the  prophet 
Gad  oiund  I).  Mse  choice  of  f  •• 
three  years' famine  (LXX,  1  Ch' 
before  his  enemies,  or  three  days'  pestilence ;   and 
that  the  king  chose  the  Lr  "   *  •   "     *      to  fall  into 
the  hand  of  God  rather      ,  ;        But  when 

the  destroying  angel  reached  Jerus  ,  he  was  bidden, 
in  consequence  of  D  's  penitence,  to  stay  his  hand  ; 
and  D.,  at  Gad's  bidding,  bought  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah  or  Oman  (Ch)  the  Jebusite,  and 
offered  there  a  sacrifice,  whereby  he  obtained  from 
God  imroy  foi  the  land  (2  S  24).  The  place  of 
•ijuMifiec  boojirno  afterwards  the  site  of  Solomon's 
temple  (2  Ch  31).  The  narrative  shows  that  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  for  D.'s  reign  careful 
records  of  the  numbers  and  divisions  of  the  people. 
Yet  such  statistics  rj-  r,*v..--  ,*  >.  .1  ^.ythe  Chron- 
icler, who  in  his  a-r  •;':  »'  Da  :.,'^  armies  and 
officers  (1  Ch  23-2(7)  describes  a  far  more  numerous 
and  elaborately  organized  body  of  religious  and 
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civil  and  military  officials  than  is  likely  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  David.  Fragments  of  old 
records  may  be  incorporated  in  his  work  (e.g.  I  Ch 
27^5-3i)  .  1^  the  older  history  shows  no  trace  of  the 
thousands  of  Levites,  or  of  the  "bodies  of  24,000 
men  continually  under  arms  (1  Ch  271"15)  of  which 
the  later  historian  speaks. 

Of  most  of  D.'s  wars  we  possess  but  a  -"'n  -  ••  :r,  \  2  ^  ; 
the  Ammonite  war,  on  account  of  its  <••  \.V"i  ^  i  IS1  - 
-~n  "i'i  -  1"  un  •  is  related  at  length.  The  complete  victory  over 
I*  L  -  •  .<  -  (S1)  has  been  already  named  For  some  un- 
explained reason  D.  made  war  on  Moab,  wheie  his  parents  had 
formerly  taken  leftige,  and,  on  conquenng  the  country,  treated 
it  with  gieat  seventy,  putting  to  death  two-thirds  of  the 
prisoners  The  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  S  2320)  may  be  referred  to 
this  campaign  Moab  now  became  tnbutary.  The  next  war 
was  provoked  by  the  'HIIT'IDOIUIMT  Ammonites.  Their  king, 
Nahash,  Saul's  enemy  (1  a  11),  had  shown  himself  friendly  to 
D  ,  and  on  his  death  D  sent  an  embassy  of  condolence  to  his 
successor  Hanun  But  Hanun,  suspicious  of  D.'s  intentions, 
and  peihaps  alarmed  by  the  subjugation  of  Moab,  dismissed  the 
messengers  with  gross  insults.  The  Ammonites  knew  that  they 
must  now  prepare  for  war,  and  sought  for  alliances  among  the 
small  Aramaean  kingdoms  of  Zobah,  Beth-rehob,  Maacah,  and 
Tob,  which  were  united  in  a  common  interest  to  check  the 

-  .•  •  •  "  Israel.  Joab,  with  the  Isr.  army,  marched  out 
Ammonite  capital,  and,  finding  an  enemy 
opposing  him  on  both  sides,  divided  his  forces.  "With  the 
picked  troops  he  prepared  to  meet  the;  Aramaaan  allies,  33,000 
strong,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  Abishai,  to  confront  the  Ammonites  The 
rout  of  the  Syrians  by  Joab  was  the  signal  for  the  flight  of  the 
Ammonites  within  the  walls  of  their  capital,  and  thus  ended 
the  first  campaign.  The  next  year  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
summoned  to  his  assistance  allies  from  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  whole  Aramaean  force,  under  his  general  Shobach,  was 
encamped  at  Helam,  where  D  himself,  having  crossed  xhe 
Jordan  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Isr  army,  attacked  them,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  Shobach  being  among  the 
slain.  All  the  chariot-horses  which  were  captured  were  dis- 
abled, with  the  exception  of  sufficient  for  a  hundred  chariots. 
The  summaiy  (8n)  seems  to  speak  of  another  great  victory  won 
by  D.,  when  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Hadadezer  Zobah  now  made  peace  with  Israel ;  prefects  were 
appointed  in  Damascus  and  elsewhere,  and,  in  addition  to 
numerous  presents,  D.  brought  back  to  Jerus  the  golden  shields 
of  Hadadezei's  guard,  and  large  quantities  of  brass  from  two  of 
his  treasure  cities  xVn  alliance  was  made  between  D  and  Tou 
(v  «•  LXX,  1  Oh  189f ),  king  of  Hainath,  and  Hadoram  (1  Ch  IS10) 
the  son  of  Tou  was  se  '  v  .  '  :  <  -<  V-,  and  greetings  to  David 
These  and  other  trea*  i  ,  <  •  ilinjr  spoil  taken  from  the 
Amalekites,  D  is  said  •  •  •  i  •  i  *  - .  i  to  J"  (2  S  S10)  Ammon 
remained  unsubdued,  but  in  a  third  campaign  Joab  besieged 
Kabbah,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  •  r.  u  i  ir  LM  part  known  as 
'the  city  of  waters.'  As  the  fall  01  re  wio  •>  city  was  now 
assured,  Joab  summoned  D.  from  Jerus.,  that  the  king  himself 
might  have  the  glory  of  the  conquest  D.  advanced  with  a 
fresh  army,  and  completed  t  "  "P.abbah.  A  large 

amount  of  spoil  fell  into  his  the  costly  gold 

crown  of  the  idol  Milcom  (EVi  ,          •  The  prisons  s, 

according  to  the  o  f  "  i  a1  -"'  •>  \  of  1231,  vvere  tortured  and 
treated  with  gre  ,  o*  -n;  1  *u  are,  however,  difficulties 
about  the  rendering  of  the  verfae;  a  slight  change  of  read- 
ing (TOyn  for  "P3yn?  see  RVm)  \\ould  give  the  meaning  that 
1  •,  i  n  iced  to  servitude  (so  TfnVi  -i-  ^  K'iiit/-<li 
!>  •  Stade  regards  the^  i1.-1  ,'- ("i  i  !• ,  'I'--' 

.  i»  -  •  _  conquests  was  that  o1  I  tl-rn.  it  r  vo  V.\ 
only  a  lew  disconnected  allusions  to  the  war.  It  appears 
that  D.  gained  a  great  victory  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  after  his 
Syrian  campaign  (2  S  b13*-  LXX,  1  Ch  IS11*-,  Ps  60  title).  By  this 
conquest  he  obtained  command  of  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Prefects  <  '  •  *'»."•  <«  M  and  for  six 

months  '  '  ,   ^  ii      »  .  . .  ,  s     ,-          ii    ,.  population 

(IK  11^) 

It  now  remains  to  relate  certain  events  in  D.'s 
own  family  which  troubled  the  later  years  of 
his  rtiiin  DuriMK  On-  Ammonite  war,  D.,  who 
had  itinaiiiid  in  *li  iii<..  committed  adultery  with 
Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  officers  then 
serving  before  Kabbah.  In  hopes  of  i  M  .'•'•"".  :  his 
guilt  he  sent  for  Uriah;  but  the  \i  c\  "  i1  had 
perhaps  heard  rumours  of  what  had  taken  place, 
refused,  on  the  plea  of  military  duty,  to  see  his 
wife*  Thereupon  D  sent  orders  to  Joab  to  place 
Uriah  in  a  post  of  danger,  and  ensure  his  death. 
When  the  husband  was  dead,  and  the  time  of 
mourning  past,  Bathsheba  was  taken  into  the 
royal  harem.  The  story  was  doubtless  not  un- 
known in  Jerus.;  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
found  expression  through  Xalhan  the  prophet,  who 
by  means  of  a  parable  boldly  lebuked  David ;  and 
though  on  the  king's  confessing  his  guilt  the 


prophet  assured  him  of  forgiveness,  he  predicted 
the  death  of  Bathsheba' s  newly-born  child.  (2  S 
1210-12  are  perhaps  a  later  edition,  a  true  comment 
on  the  subsequent  history  ,  for  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  with  the  old  Heb.  ideas  of  guilt  and 
penalty  it  is  hardly  consistent  to  regard  the  sin  as 
forgiven  [v.13]  while  the  curse  remains.  So  Kuenen, 
Wellh.,  Stade.)  In  spite  of  all  D.'s  prayers  and 
fastings,  the  child  died ;  but  in  due  time  a  second 
son  was  born  to  Bathsheba,  the  future  king 
Solomon  (2  Sll  IZ^}. 

It  was  probably  not  long  afterwards  that  the 
fruit  of  D.'s  evil  example  appeared.  His  eldest 
son  Amnon  outraged  his  half-sister  Tamar,  and 
when  ""•  *  "  greatly  displeased,  yet  partly 
from  ^  „  his  firstborn  (IS21  LXX),  partly 

perhaps  from"  the  remembrance  of  his  own  guilt, 
failed  to  punish  the  offender,  the  duty  of  avenging 
the  maiden's  wrong  fell  to  her  own  brother 
Absalom.  He  waited  his  .  •  -  two 

years,  and  then  caused  Amno  •  •  •  •  at  a 
sheep-shearing  feast,  to  which  all  the  king's  sons 
had  been  invited.  Absalom  fled  to  the  court  of 
his  •"  n  ,  ,-•  .  ^i-Qg  of  Geshur.  D.  mourned 
long,  •  •  •  i.  then  his  longings  turned  to 

the  son  in  exile ;  but  out  of  season  he  could  show 
seventy.  Por  three  years  Absalom  remained  in 
banishment ;  then  Joab,  divining  the  king's  secret 
feelings,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  woman  of 
Tekoa  procured  his  recall.  Tor  two  years  longer 
Absalom  was  excluded  from  the  court,  until  he 
compelled  Joab  to  intercede  for  him ,  then  he  was 
brought  to  the  king,  and  received  a  kiss  of  recon- 
ciliation (2  S  13. 14).  Alter  the  death  of  Amnon, 
and  probably  also  of  Chileab,  Absalom  was  the 
natural  heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  now  com- 
pletely estranged  from  his  father,  and  soon  "began 
to  endeavor1  •  -  i  •'"  him.  To  impress  the 
people,  he  ;  •-  •;  '.  "  ;  state;  to  gain  their 
favour,  he  would  stand  by  the  gate  to  meet  all  who 
came  to  the  king  with  their  suits,  and  lament  that 
he  was  not  king  to  do  them  justice.  Thus  he 
'stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel.'  There  is 
no  evidence  that  D ,  who  used  to  *  execute  judg- 
ments and  justice  to  all  his  people'  (2  S  815),  now 
neglected  to  do  so.  The  stories  of  Nathan  and 
the  woman  of  Tekoa  imply  the  contrary,  but  with 
the  extension  of  the  borders  of  Israel  the  number 
of  suits  may  well  have  increased  beyond  the  king's 
power  to  deal  with  them.  We  cannot  .say  whether 
the  crimes  in  the  royal  household  had  shaken  the 
loyalty  of  the  people, — in  certain  matters  the 
nation  at  large  did  not  show  itself  very  sensitive  to 
moral  :"•••  _,f  >•*:••*  (2  S  1621-23),— butit  is  probable 
that  at  K<  I-1  ;  ,  i-  removal  of  the  capital  to  Jerus. 
was  still  a  grievance,  and  the  tribesmen  of  Judah 
seem  to  have  considered  themselves  not  sufficiently 
favoured  "by  the  king.  Absalom  made  prepara- 
tions for  four  years  (157  LXX,  Luc ),  then  under 
pretence  of  a  vow  he  visited  the  old  sacred  city  of 
Hebron.  Here  he  was  joined  by  D.'s  counsellor, 
Ahithophel  of  Giloh,  porhaps  th  ••'"."  r 
Bathsheba  (cf.  2  S  11*  23''4),  and  \ 
lion  was  proclaimed  by  M<  ^  nirv  r-  throughout  the 
country.  D.  was  taken  en  i<h  by  -uipr-i.  and 
resolved  to  withdraw  at  once  from  -J»  i  i-<i  ik").  If 
he  escaped  the  first  attack  of  the  conspirators,  he 
possessed  better  troops  than  were  to  be  found  on 
the  other  side.  Delay  would  increase  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  oi>i><viv  iiK.  jiiid  give  his  supporters  time 
to  rally.  Luiung  tliu  palace  in  charge  of  ten 
concubines,  he  crossed  the  Kidron  accompanied 
by  his  household  and  bodyguard,  amid  the  weep- 
ing of  the  whole  land,  and  took  the  road  by  Olivet 
to  Jordan.  Many  traits  of  D.'s  character  are 
1  •<• ,  1 !  •  ,.',  during  this  flight, — the  devotion  which 
i  -•  -i  ;  in  his  followers,  when  Ittai  of  Gattt, 
though  bui  a  short  time  in  his  service,  refused  to 
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leave  him ;  his  piety  and  confidence,  when  he 
commanded  the  priests  to  carry  back  the  ark, 
trusting  to  J",  without  any  outward  symbol  of  His 
presence;  his  craft  and  dissimulation,  when  he 
"bade  Hushai  ingratiate  himself  with  Absalom,  and 
try  to  frustrate  his  plans ;  his  prudence,  in  estab- 
lishing communications  between  himself  and  the 
capital  "by  means  of  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan;  his 
impetuous  hastiness  in  judgment,  when  he  promised 
Ziba  the  lands  of  Meribaal ;  and  at  the  same 
time  his  submission  and  forbearance,  when  he 
endured  the  curses  of  Shimei  because  3JI  had 
bidden  him,  and  urged  that  a  Benjamite  had  more 
right  than  his  own,  son  to  seek  his  life  (2  S  15. 
161-1*). 

D.'s  plan  of  meeting  treachery  by  treachery  was 
successful.  By  Ahithophel's  advice,  Absalom,  did 
take  over  his  father's  concubines  as  a  token  of 
succession  to  his  throne ;  but,  instead  of  pursuing 
D.  at  once,  he  accepted  the  counsel  of  Hushai,  to 
wait  till  he  could  muster  troops  from  the  whole 
country,  Ahithophel,  who  realized  the  artificial 
nature  of  the  enthusiasm  for  Absalom,  foresaw 
that  this  delay  was  fatal  to  the  rebellion,  and 
forthwith  hanged  himself.  Warned  by  the  two 
priests'  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  of  the  need 
of  haste,  D.  and  his  followers  crossed  the  Jordan 
in  safety  before  daybreak.  He  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Mahanaim,  the  former  capital  of 
Bshbaal,  and  there  received  support  from  ShoW, 
the  son  of  his  old  protector  the  king  of  Ammon, 
who  may  now  have  been  a  vassal  prince  j  from 
Machir,  the  guardian  of  Meribaal,  and  from  a 
wealthy  G-ileadite  named  Barzillai  (1615-17).  Ab- 
salom was  the  first  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and 
crossed  the  Jordan  with  his  army  D.  was  pre- 
vented from  going  into  battle  by  the  entreaty  of 
the  people,  who  urged  that  he  was  worth  10,000  of 
them ;  but  he  publicly  charged  his  generals,  Joab, 
Abishai,  and  Ittai,  to  deal  gently  with  Absalom. 
Joab  knew  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  disobey, 
and  that  the  death  of  the  leader  would  put  an  end 
to  the  rebellion.  D.'s  soldiers  were  victorious, 
and  Joab  himself  slew  Absalom  as  he  hung  in  the 
branches  of  a  large  terebinth.  D.  by  the  gate  of 
Mahanann  awaited  anxiously  the  issue  of  the 
day ;  then  he  forgot  all  else  in  his  passionate 
grief  tor  his  ungrateful  son.  Joab,  however, 
roused  him  to  put  his  duty  as  a  king  above  his 
private  feelings  as  a  father,  and  D.  returned  to  the 
gate  to  receive  lit  LK  f"1  «-  of  his  servants  who 
had  risked  their  .  (-'<••  •••  (18-19S). 

Only  tact  and  diplomacy  were  now  required  to 
bring  about  the  king's  return.  Among  the  tribes 
of  Israel  a  speedy  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place, 
and  they  repent  cd  of  their  ingratitude  to  the  king 
who  had  saved  them  from  their  enemies.  But 
Judah  still  stood  aloof ;  D.  therefore  sent  to  Zadok 
and  Abiathar,  to  influence  in  his  behalf  the  elders  of 
his  own  tribe,  and  to  urge  them,  not  to  be  behind  the 
rest  of  Israel  in  bringing  back  their  king.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  a  special  message  to  Amasa,  the 
son  of  his  sister  Abigail,  whom  Absalom  had  made 
comuiander-in-chief,  and  swore  to  give  him  the 
office  now  held  by  the  self-willed  Joab.  The  men 
of  Judah  were  soon  won  over ,  and  when,  in  re- 
sponse to  their  invitation,  the  king  returned 
homewards,  the  tribe  assembled  at  GiJgal  on  the 
Jordan  to  welcome  him.  Shimei  came  with  them 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Benjamites,  and  im- 
plored D.'s  pardon,  which  was  freely  granted.  In 
spite  of  Abishai's  remonstrance,  D.  would  not  have 
the  day  of  his  tiiuuii'i  niiirred  by  putting  any 
man.  to  death.  To  Mmlaal.  however,  who  also 
came  to  meet  the  king,  1)  gave  less  than  justice. 
Meribaal  charged  Ziba  with  slandering  him,  and 
failing  to  provide  him  with  an  ass  to  follow  D.  in 
his  flight ;  Ziba  had  said  that  his  master  was  wait- 


ing in  Jerus.  m  hopes  of  recovering  his  grandfather's 
throne.  It  was  not  easy  to  decide  where  the  truth 
lay,  and  D.  hastily  dismissed  the  matter  by  bid- 
ding the  two  divide  the  land.  The  king  appears 
in  a  more  favourable  light  when  he  turns  to 
reward  his  benefactors.  He  pressed  the  aged  Bar- 
zillai,  who  accompanied  him  to  Jordan,  to  come 
and  live  with  him  in  Jerus.  ;  and  when  Barzillai 
pleaded  to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  of  his  great 
age,  his  son  Chimhain  was  allowed  to  take  his  place 
and  be  the  recipient  of  the  royal  favours.  But 
even  before  the  king  reached  Jerus  it  appeared 
that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  conciliating  Judah 
without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  other  tribes. 
While  he  had  sent  special  messengers  to  his  own 
tribesmen,  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  half- 
expressed  goodwill  of  the  rest  of  Israel.  When 
therefore,  at  Gilgal,  half  the  host  of  Israel  came  to 
escort  D.  home,  they  complained  that  the  men  of 
Judah  had  stolen  him  away;  they  had  been 
slighted,  although  they  had  ten  parts  in  the  king, 
and  the  rights  of  the  firstborn  (2  S 1943  LXX).  A 
sharp  dispute  arose  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  nation,  and  a  Benjamite,  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri,  gave  the  signal  for  a  fresh  revolt.  The  men 
of  Israel  followed  him,  renouncing  all  part  in  the  son 
of  Jesse,  while  the  men  of  Judah  accompanied  D, 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  necessary  to  take  immediate 
steps  against  the  rebels.  D.  therefore  bade  Amasa 
assemble  the  forces  of  Judah  within  three  days, 
thus  tacitly  depriving  Joab  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand. Amasa  delayed  beyond  the  appointed  time, 
and  D.  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  again  to  his 
old  tried  general.  Joab  (206  Pesh.,  MT  Abishai) 
was  bidden  to  take  the  royal  bodyguard,  'the 
mighty  men,1  and  pursue  after  Sheba.  At  Gibeon 
Amasa  met  him.  It  might  have  been  expected 
how  Joab  would  treat  his  rival ;  he  took  his  oppor- 
tunity to  murder  him,  and  then,  with  his  troops,, 
hastened  to  Abel-beth-maacah,  a  town  in  the  tar 
north  of  the  country,  where  Sheba  had  taken 
refuge.  To  save  the  town  the  inhabitants  delivered 
up  Sheba' s  head,  and  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end 
(198~2022).  From  2  S  24»  we  •  •'  .  infer 

with  Ewald  that  Absalom's    •    •       •  for 

three  months. 

Some  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  closing 
scene  of  D.'s  life.  The  old  warrior,  who  at  the 
time  of  Absalom's  rebellion  was  never  without 
resource,  and  had  to  be  kept  back  by  his  soldiers 
from  the  battle,  is  now  seen  in  the  feebleness  of 
extreme  old  age,  kept  within  the  palace,  where  no 
clothing  will  supply  warmth  to  his  bodily  frame, 
and  he  is  nursed  by  a  fair  young  damsel  of  Shunem, 
named  Abishag.  He  had  neglected  to  make  any 
definite  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  but  his  eldest  surviving  son  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  heir.  This  was  Adonrjah, 
a  young  man  of  great  beauty,  who  had  always 
been  indulged  by  his  fond  father.  Like  Absalom 
before  him,  he  assumed  the  state  appropriate  to  the 
heir-apparent.  On  his  side  were  most  of  D.'s  older 
supporters,  including  Joab  and  Abiathar,  but 
another  party  in  the  palace  favoured  Solomon,  the 
son  of  D.'s  favourite  wife,  Bathsheba.  To  the 
latter  belonged  the  prophet  Nathan,  who  perhaps 
felt  that  Adonrjah  was  not  the  fittest  man  to  rule, 
Zadok,  the  younger  and  probably  rival  priest,  and 
Benaiah  the  captain  of  the  bodyguard.  An  obvious 
danger  awaited  the  unsuccessful  aspirant  to  the 
throne  after  D.'s  death  (cf.  1  K  I2*),  and  Adonrjah 
resolved  to  make  in  good  time  a  public  declaration 
of  his  claims.  He  invited  his  supporters,  including 
the  king's  sons  and  the  royal  officers  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  to  a  feast  at  the  sacred  stone  of  Zoheleth, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Kidron  Valley,  and  here  the 
guests  are  said  to  have  greeted  Adonijah  as  already 
king.  But  tidings  of  this  step  were  brought  by 
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Nathan  to  Bathsheba,  and  at  the  prophet's  advice  | 
she  informed  the  king,  and  reminded  him  of  a  | 
promise  that  her  son  should  reign.  By  agreement  j 
Nathan  came  in  and  confirmed  her  words,  where-  , 
upon  D.  repeated  with  an  oath  to  Bathsheba  the 
promise  that  Solomon  should  succeed.  Then, 
rousing  himself  to  act,  the  old  king  commanded 
Nathan,  Zadok,  and  Benaiah  to  place  Solomon  on 
the  royal  mule,  conduct  him  to  the  spring  of 
G-ihon,  and  solemnly  proclaim  him  king.  The 
support  of  Benaiah  and  the  troops  would  make 
opposition  useless.  D.'s  orders  were  carried  out, 
Solomon  was  anointed,  and  a  rejoicing  crowd 
escorted  the  young  king  back  to  the  city  to  set 
him  on  the  royal  throne.  The  shouts  from  Gihon, 
half-way  up  the  Kidron  Valley,  had  reached 
Adonijah  at  his  feast,  when  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Abiathar  came  in  with  news  of  Solomon's  corona- 
tion. The  guests  fled,  and  Adonijah  took  sanctuary 
at  the  altar,  but  received  from  Solomon  a  promise 
of  his  life  on  condition  of  good  conduct  (1  K  1). 

Our  narrative  in  1  K  21-12  gives  us  an  unpleasing 
picture  of  D.'s  last  days.  He  is  represented  as 
counselling  Solomon  to  do  good  to  Barzillai,  but 
riot  to  let  Joab  or  Shimei  die  in  peace.  The 
genuineness  of  the  narrative  is  much  disputed. 
Vv  2~*  are  doubtless  a  later  edition  by  a  Deutero- 
noinic  editor;  Wellh..  Stade,  Kautzsch  reject  the 
whole  of  vv.1-9 ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
vv.5~9  formed  part  of  the  original  document  (so 
Kuenen,  Budde,  Kittel,  Cheyne).  Their  historical 
character  is  another  question,  which  can  only  be 
judged  on  subjective  grounds.  It  is  argued,  with 
considerable  exaggeration,  that  D.  was  too  infirm 
to  trouble  about  public  matters,  or  to  counsel  his 
successor ,  and  that  another  tradition  gives  us  a 
religious  song  under  the  title  of  D.'s  ;  Last  Words' 
(2  S  23 i-7)  "We  must  not  measure  the  advice 
ascribed  to  D.  by  our  own  standard.  A  young  and 
untried  ruler  like  Solomon  might  be  endangered 
by  opponents  whom  D.  was  strong  enough  to  spare ; 
and  the  king,  who  had  delivered  up  to  death  Saul's 
seven  sons  to  atone  for  their  father's  guilt,  may 
have  feared  that  the  curse  of  Shnnei,  or  the 
murders  of  Joab,  unless  avenged,  would  bring 
down  •• .!  -*  "i»  'on  some  other  man.  To  us  the 
words  i  ••  D's  mouth  do  not  appear  seemly 

for  a  dying  man,  or  in  accordance  with  the  noblest 
traits  of  D 's  character  ,  it  cannot  be  said  they  are 
impossible.  Many  would  be  glad  to  think  that 
they  are  only  due  to  the  historian,  who  represented 
IX  as  the  real  author  of  some  of  Solomon's  earliest 
acts,  hoping  to  glorify  the  aged  king,  or  else  to 
clear  the  memory  of  the  builder  of  the  temple.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  a  later  historian  pre- 
ierred  to  ascribe  to  D.  far  nobler  sentiments  when 
he  recorded  the  king's  last  words  and  his  final 
charge  to  Solomon  (1  Ch  28.  29). 

D.  is  recorded  to  have  reigned  7  years  and  6 
months  in  Hebron,  and  33  years  in  Jerus.  (2  S  211 
54f ,  IK  211) .  Forty  years  is  a  conventional  round 
number  m  Heb.  chronology,  but  the  figure  is 
nppioximaielv  correct.  Absalom,  who  was  born 
m'Hobion  ('2  S  32),was  grown  up  at  the  time  of 
Amnon's  outrage;  his  rebellion  took  place  some 
10  or  11  years  later  (1323-  38  142«  157),  and,  as  was 
remarked  above,  several  years  must  have  intervened 
between  this  and  D.'s  death.  Again,  the  Philis- 
tines and  Moabites  had  been  subdued  before  the 
Ammonite  war;  the  marriage  of  Bathsheba  took 

Elace  in  the  third  campaign  against  Ammon ;  and 
olomon,  her  second  son  by  D ,  was  of  full  age 
when  he  came  to  the  throne.  Since  D.,  when  he 
first  appears  before  Saul,  is  a  tried  warrior,  he 
must  have  died  at  an  advanced  age.  According 
to  2  S  54f  he  reached  70  years.  He  was  buried  in 
the  capital,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of 
the  c  city  of  David ' ;  and  after  the  return  from  exile 


the  sepulchres  of  D,  were  still  pointed  out  between. 
Siloam  and  the  'house  of  the  mighty  men'  (Neh 
315f  ;  cf.  Ac  229). 

Later  biblical  writers  and  editois  describe  I),  as  he  appeared 
to  the  Jews  of  their  own  age  To  the  compiler  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  D.  is  a  standard  of  piety,  with  whom  his  successors  aie 
compared,  lie  is  the  king"  whose  'heart  was  perfect  with  J"  * 
(1  K  11*  etc  J,  'who  turned  not  aside  sa\e_  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah  the  Hittlte '  (ib  155)  -  .-  -  r 

understood,  passes  entirely  o*  ,       I 

the  troubles  in  his  family  (see  esp  1  Ch  20).  He  represents  the 
•  <  i  -  k"  ir  i  '  -  later  years  as  absorbed  in  preparations  for  the 
i  i  i  ,  »  •  -  he  has  accumulated  vast  treasures,  and  he 
exhorts  the  people  to  give  freely  for  the  same  purpose  (1  Ch  22. 
29)  He  arranges  for  the  services  of  the  future  sanctuary, 
organizing  the  sacred  choirs,  and  determining  the  courses  of 

E nests  and  Levites,  jiortei  -  and  treasurers  (chs  22-26)     Finally, 
e  hands  to  Solomon  the  ptiLtem  of  the  temple,  which  has  been 
revealed  to  him  by  God  (2811-19),  and  admonishes  his  son  on  the 
ffUj.ti*--15  of  the  sacred  duty  which  has  been  Jaid  upon  him, 
(jjj-ts*  jvi.io  jr*        ""      **  ^    se  chapters,  as  in. 

many  parts  of  the  arrangements 

described  for  •  nces  are  those  of 

Zerubbabel's  temple,  though  on  a  grander  scale  In  the  older 
records  the  only  direct  connexion  between  D.  and  the  temple  is 
that  implied  in  his  sacrifice  at  Araunah's  threshing-floor  (2  9 
24i8-25))  arLd  possibly  in  his  dedication  of  his  spoils  (ib.  8uf  > 
Older  material  may  well  underlie  the  narrative  of  the  Chronicler 
or  his  authority,  but  for  our  *-L  !  i  <  -  Ti  <  *  D.  and  his 
times  we  must  rely  entirely  on  I'K  U  ><>}  -  •  "s  —  i «  . 

Allusion  has  been  made  earlier  in  this  article  to 
D  's  connexion  with  the  Psalter.  Minuter  study 
makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  conceive  of 
him  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  spiritual 
products  of  the  OT  religion.  This  is  not  merely 
on  account  of  D.'s  sins,  acknowledged  and  repented 
of,  but  because  of  his  crude  ideas  on  religious 
matters  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  old 
records,  and  because  the  historians  attribute  to 
him,  apparently  without  blame,  both  words  and 
acts,  which  from  the  standard  of  a  higher  religion 
must  be  emphatically  condemned.  JD.  was  first 
introduced  to  Saul  as  a  minstrel;  as  a  deviser  of 
musical  instruments  he  is  named  in  Am  65.  The 
Lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  a  secular  song, 
reveals  to  us  D.'s  poetic  power;  as  a  composer  of 
sacred  poems  he  appears  in  the  appendix  to  Samuel 
(2  S  22.  23i-7)  and  in  Chronicles  (esp.  1  Ch  167-38). 
How  much  older  this  loni'i  -.cntjitl  »n  may  be  is  hard 
to  say;  but  it  points  10  fi  "liiTu^'ii  that  D.  was 
the  father  o"  TT  '  •  "*•  "*  d  it  would  be  rash 
to  deny  the  psalms  or  portions 

of  psalms  o  1  >  '  '  -  -  ;>  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Psalter.  If  such  there  be,  we  may  expect  to 
find  them  in  the  group  of  psalms  which  Ewald 
selected  as  being  genuinely  Davidic,  viz.  Ps  3.  4.  7. 
8. 11. 15. 18. 191-6  241-6-  7~10  29.  32. 101,  and  the  frag- 
ments 606-9  6818-18  14412-14 ;  but  probably  this  list 
requires  to  be  considerably  reduced  By  the  titles 
73  psalms  are  assigned  to  D  ,  the  ]rl  ',!  •• "!  _'i  - 1:  s 
being  Ps  3-41  (omitting  10.  33)  and  ">  I  7"  -1:1  , ,  MI  : 
66.  67).  In  the  LXX  the  number  is  somewhat 
larger,  the  title  4to  David1  being  added  to  14  more 
(j*:i<ilii(lm»  03-99  Heb.),  but  omiitttl  in  some  MSS 
fi  orii  3  rn  4  others.  The  following  special  occas.ons 
are  named  in  the  Heb.  titles  •— 3,  when  he  tied  irom 
Absalom;  7,  concerning  the  words  of  Gush,  a 
Benjamite;  18,  when  J"  delivered  him  from  his 
enemies  and  from  Saul ;  30,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  House ;  34t  when  he  changed  his  behaviour 
before  Abimelech ;  51,  after  his  rebuke  by  Nathan , 
52,  when  Doeg  denounced  him  to  Saul ;  54,  when 
the  Ziphites  betrayed  his  hiding-place ;  56,  when 
the  Philir-tineb  took  him  in  Gath ;  57,  when  he  tied 
from  Saul,  in  the  cave ;  59,  when  Saul's  messengers 
watched  the  house  to  kill  him ;  60,  after  the  defeat 
of  Bdom  in  the  Valley  of  Salt ;  63,  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  ;  142,  when  he  was  in  the  cave. 

The  character  of  D.  has  been  very  variously 
estimated,  <-xa,:iri  rated  pi.v«e  imtniir.ly  producing 
a  revulsion  10  r  u»  opno<:Lo  <  .\irt  M'''  Un'lue  weight 
has  often  bion  atiacliod  to  the  cKs-'iiiKmri  of  D.  as 
*the  man  alicr  GodS  o\vn  hcari* ,  bin  r]ie  phrase, 
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which  occurs  only  in  1  S  IS14  (quoted  thence  in  Ac 
1322),  may  "be  seen  in  the  original  context  to  denote 
one  according  to  God's  mind  or  purpose,  one  who 
i .-,----  i,  ,  necessary  qualities  for  a  ruler  of 
u  "  -  •<  •'  '  'cf .  Jer  315).  It  has  been  more  difficult 
MI  .•>  „,,»  r  *  to  D.4  on  account  of  the  different 
representations,  found  together  in  the  Bible,  hut 
belonging  to  very  different  dates.  The  picture  in 
Chron.  of  a  Jewish  saint  has  led  many  to  censure 
unfairly  the  warrior  king  of  a  rude  age.  But  if  a 
critical  examination  of  our  authorities  compels  us 
to  reject  as  unhistoncal  some  pious  deeds  or  noble 
words  attributed  to  D.,  on  the  other  hand  it  affords 
a  more  trustworthy  standard  by  which  to  measure 
Disposition  among  his  contemporaries,  and  removes 
many  of  the  glaring  inconsistencies  which  have 
occasioned  difficulties  to  students  and  historians. 

We  may  first  look  at  the  darker  side  of  his 
character  and  its  numerous  limitations,  which  show 
that  he  did  not  rise  entirely  above  the  level  of  the 
barbarous  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  foreign  wars 
are  sometimes  marked  by  very  great  cruelty, 
Even  if  the  Ammonites  were  not  tortured,  yet  in 
his  desert  raids  no  life  was  spared  (1  S  279ff),  arid 
the  victories  over  Moah  and  Edom  were  followed 
by  massacres.  The  story  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
suggests  that  deception  and  cunning  were  part  of 
the  Isr.  character;  certainly  they  often  appear  in 
D  's  history.  The  deceit  practised  at  Nob  may  be 
excused  by  his  circumstances;  his  professions  of 
loyalty  to  Achish  (1  S  282  298)  may  have  been 
cautious  words  used  to  one  who  has  power  to 
compel ;  but  the  continued  fraud  practised  at 
Ziklag  points  to  a  man  who  was  used  to  crooked 
dealing ;  he  could  induce  Hushai  to  counteract 
Amthophel's  advice  by  mean  and  treacherous  ways ; 
and  after  his  sm  with  Bathsheba  he  stooped  to 
base  and  cowardly  means  to  conceal  his  guilt  and 
remove  Uriah  from  his  path.  Moreover,  D.'s 
religious  "beliefs  fell  far  short  of  the  teaching  of 
the  great  prophets.  If  he  did  not  himself  worship 
idols,  he  at  least  allowed  Michal  to  keep  the 
teraphim  in  his  house  ;  and  to  determine  the  will 
of  God  he  had  constant  recourse  to  the  sacred 
ephod.  He  associated  the  worship  of  3"  with  His 
presence  in  the  land  of  Israel,  could  think  that  J" 
had  stirred  up  Saul  to  pursue  him,  and  that  His 
displeasure  might  be  removed  by  the  fragrance  of 
a  sacrifice  (1  S  2619) ;  and  he  put  to  death  seven 
innocent  men  to  procure  J'"s  favour  for  the  land 
(2  S  2 11'14).  And  there  are  other  blemishes  in  D.'s 
character.  He  can  judge  a  case  on  the  impulse  of 
a  moment  (2  S  164),  or  dismiss  one  but  half  heard 
(1929)  ;  and  breaks  out  against  Nabal  into  a  pas- 
sionate desire  for  vengeance.  The  great  sins  of 
his  life,  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba  and  murder 
of  Uriah,  are  perhaps  but  the  common  crimes  of  an 
Oriental  despot ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
were  not  common  to  Israel,  and  D.  as  well  as 
his  subjects  knew  of  a  higher  moral  standard, 
Lastly,  his  weakness  in  dealing  with  his  own 
family  is  little  to  his  credit.  The  imperious  Joab 
is  'too  hard'  for  him;  Amnon  and  Adomjah  are 
indulged  and  spoiled,  and  even  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  the  former  meets  with  no  punishment  ; 
Absalom  and  Adonijah  are  allowed  to  declare  their 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  while  D.  neglects  to  take 
proper  measures  to  determine  the  succession  to 
the  I'livue.  But  in  justice  to  D.  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  family  difficulties  were  in  part  the 
natural  outcome  of  polygamy,  and  partly  due  to 
the  state  of  culture  of  his  time.  In  the  East  the 
same  unwise  and  selfish  love  is  still  often  mani- 
fested by  a  brave  father  to  his  children.  The  last 
charge  to  Solomon  (1  K  21"9)  has  been  already 
sufficiently  discussed. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  remembering  that  we  must  not  expect 


to  find  a  saint,  but  a  king,  a  hero,  and  a  man  No 
•  testimony  to  D.  could  be  more  eloquent  than  that 
of  the  charm  he  exerted  on  all  who  had  to  do  with 
him.  Everywhere  he  inspires  love  and  devotion. 
Jonathan  is  his  closest  friend  ;  Saul,  Michal,  all 
Israel  love  him  It  is  the  same  in  later  years. 
Achish  pronounces  him  blameless  (1 S  296- 9)  ;  what- 
ever D,  does  pleases  the  people  (2  S  S36) ;  the  three 
mighty  men  risk  their  lite  to  bring  him  a  draught 
of  water ;  his  soldiers  call  him  the  '  lamp  of  Israel,' 
and  will  not  let  him  endanger  himself  m  battle 
(2  S  2117 183)  ;  Ittai  of  Gath  will  follow  him  in  life 
or  death  (ib.  lo-1).  Nor  was  this  devotion  and 
admiration  undeserved.  A  brave  and  successful 
\varrior,  who  had  fought  many  a  campaign  against, 
his  country's  foes,  he  safely  led  and  ruled  the 
rough  men  who  gathered  round  him  as  an  outlaw. 
His  justice  was  excellence <1  alike  by  Nabal's  shep- 
herds and  his  own  lollowers  (1  S  257*  15f  3023-^5)  ; 
his  concern  for  his  followers'  lives  is  seen  when  he 
cannot  drink  'the  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem. 
Hasty  and  passionate  lie  could  be,  even  in  his  zeal 
for  justice  (2  S  49~12  125f ) ;  but  iar  more  marked  is 
his  signal  generosity.  He  spares  Saul's  life  when 
he  is  in  his  power  (1  S  24.  26),  and  laments  for  his 
death  in  a  noble  song  (2  S  1) ;  the  messenger  from 
Mt.  Gilboa  and  the  murderers  of  Eshbaal  are  put 
to  death,  when  they  think  that  they  are  bringing 
D.  good  tidings.  He  can  bear  with  Shimei's  curses 
during  his  flight,  and  forgive  him  freely  on  his 
return.  Per  the  sake  of  Jonathan  he  spares  and 
shows  favour  to  his  son,  and  in  the  person  of 
Chimham  he  repays  the  kindness  of  Barzillai. 
The  warmth  and  tenderness  of  D.'s  affection  is 
revealed  in  his  lamentation  for  his  'brother' 
Jonathan ;  and  still  more  in  his  own  family,  as  in 
his  distress  at  the  illness  of  Bathsheba's  child,  or 
at  the  death  of  Amnon  and  Absalom.  Nor  are 
higher  elements  wanting  in  D.'s  religion ;  as  may 
be  seen  from  his  simple  but  pious  faith,  when  he 
dances  before  the  ark,  and  is  ready  to  abase 
himself  before  3"  who  has  exalted  him  (2  S  621) ; 
or  still  more  when  he  prepares  to  leave  Jerus. 
without  the  protection  of  the  ark.  He  accepts  his 
misfortunes  with  resignation,  and  acknowledges 
them  as  the  consequence  of  his  sins ;  while  he 
retains  his  trust  in  God's  goodness  (2  S  1222f- 152^ 
1610-u  2414-  IT).  And  even  in  the  record  of  his  sin 
his  better  qualities  come  out ;  for  not  many  rulers 
would  have  accepted  such  a  plain  rebuke,  or  mani- 
fested such  sincere  repentance.  "When  compared 
with  a  Joab  or  a  Gideon,  we  recognize  the  great- 
ness of  David's  character. 

But  it  is  especially  as  a  ruler  that  D.  left  his 
mark  on  his  own  generation  and  on  posterity.  He 
set  himself  to  free  his  country  from  its  enemies,  to 
secure  it  against  invasion,  and  to  make  the  people 
one.  Jerus.  was  virtually  his  creation ;  he  strove 
to  make  it  the  religious  and  political  centre  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  the  discontent  of  Judah  bears  witness 
to  the  zeal  with  wMch  he  laboured  for  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  only  for  his  own  tribe.  His 
ef orts  were  the  more  successful,  because  with  re- 
markable penetration  (of.  2  S  1419)  he  always  knew 
the  right  measures  to  adopt.  He  wins  the  Judsean 
elders  by  judicious  vrc-(-ri>.  but  can  wait  at  Hebron 
for  Eshbaal's  fall  ;  h<  \\  ai:k-  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
gilead,  disavows  all  part  in  Abner's  muider,  retires 
from  the  first  attack  of  Absalom,  but  keeps  up 
communication  with  the  capital.  In  all  the  varied 
difficulties  of  his  eventful  life  he  is  never  without 
resource.  Nor  was  he  negligent  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Ms  kingdom.  It  is  said  that  he  '  executed 
judgment  and  justice  to  all  his  people'  (2  S  81G) ; 
and  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  readiness 
with  which  he  listened  to  Nathan  or  the  woman 
of  Tekoa.  Doubtless  he  once  forced  a  census  on 
an  unwilling  people,  but  except  in  one  instance 
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we  never  hear  of  him  using  his  power  for  selfish 
ends. 

In  two  respects  the  reign  of  D.  became  an  ideal 
for  later  times.  He  was  remembered  as  a  just  and 
patriotic  ruler  ;  and  when  oppression  and  injustice 
became  only  too  common  in  Israel,  the  great 
prophets  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  again  a 
righteous  king  should  sit  on  his  throne  (Jer  235, 
cf  Is  165)  ;  and  the  name  of  D.  became  the  symbol 
of  the  ideal  ruler  of  his  line,  who  they  believed 
must  come  (Jer  309,  Ezk  3423f-  372if«),  and  who  was 
atterwards  termed  the  Messiah.  Again,  it  was 
through  D.  that  the  group  of  Isr.  tribes  became  a 
powerful  nation,  and  extended  its  sway  over  the 
neighbouring  peoples.  Thus  Israel  began  to  feel 
that  it  had  a  mission  in  the  world  ;  and  though 
D.'s  empire  began  to  melt  away  even  before  his  suc- 
cessor's death,  this  conviction  never  died,  even  in 
the  darkest  hour.  Still  the  people  believed  that  in 
God's  own  time  they  would  be  called  upon  once 
more  to  subdue  the  surrounding  nations  (cf.  Am 
912),  or  like  a  second  D.  to  proclaim  to  heathen 
races  Jr/'s  great  and  holy  name  (cf.  Is  553-5), 
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DAY  (OT»,  ^u«*pa).  —  In  Hebrew  the  word  «  day'  is 
frequently  used  in  phrases  such  as  '  day  of  distress,' 
*  of  evil,'  *  of  calamity,'  c  of  death  '  (cf.  '  day  of 
salvation,'  Is  498),  which  for  the  most  part  explain 
themselves.  It  is  also  used  more  widely  of  time 
in  general,  esp.  when  some  event  is  described 
vividly  as  that  of  a  single  day,  e.g.  Dt  163,  Jg  183), 
Mai  32  (Qi^  with  infin.  or  perl,  but  not  "^  ov^ 
which  refers  to  some  particular  day,  2  S  1919  (20Heb.), 
Est  91).  With  ,  n  genitive  we  find  the 

singular  used  to  \  t  •  -  the  birthday,  or  festal 
day,  Job  31,  Hos  75"  ;  andv  (2)  the  time  of  calamity 
or  death,  Jer  60*1,  Ezk  2125,  1  S  2610,  Ps  3718,  Job 
1820.  The  plural  'days,'  fU'cuKliiiu  to  a  very  com- 
.  denotes  the  IIIK.IMO,  i-ugn,  or  period  of 
any  one,  Gn  261,  Jg  56,  1  K  10»,  Is  li 
etc,  'Hence  the  repeated  ^^1  ^1  of  K  and 
Ch  =  Annals.  With  a  local  proper  name  the 
;day'  implies  some  notable  battle,  a  signal  judg- 
ment or  disaster,  e.g.  Is  94  the  day  of  the  defeat  of 
Midian  ;  Ps  1377  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Jerus.  ;  Ezfc 
309  the  day  of  Egypt  ;  Hos  I11  the  day  of  Jezreel 
With  the  prophets  'in  that  day'  is  a  common 
formula  in  describing  what  is  to  come  at  some 
future  period  of  blessing  or  retribution,  Is  2n, 
Jer  49,  Am  216  etc.  etc.  Cf  .  also  the  phrases  '  Lo, 
days  are  coming'  (esp.  in  Jer  and  Am),  and  'in 
the  latter  end  of  the  days'  (a*?;:?  nnnxa),  i  6.  at  the 
end  of  the  period  to  which  the  prophet's  vision 
extends,  e  g.  Gn  491  (the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
Caanan),  Dt  480  (T-isiclN  r<  pt-nhinc.j  in  exile), 
Hos  35,  Mic  41  (the  .M<  -*i,inu»  poiiod). 

Many  of  these  expressions  have  passed  into  the 
lans.  ua«e  ol  NT,  e.g.  '  in  the  days  of  Herod/  Mt  21, 
Lk  I5  ;  "'  in  these  (those)  days,'  Lk  l^9  2*,  Ac  32*  ;  '  in 
the  last  days,'  2  Ti  31,  Ja  5s  ;  also  '  my  day,'  the  day 
when  Christ  appealed  among  men  ,  Jn  856  ;  '  the  day  of 
salvation,'  the  time  during  \\hich  salvation  is  offered 
to  mankind,  2  Co  6J  ;  '  the  evil  day  '  of  trial  and 
temptation,  Eph  618  ;  *  in  that  day/  e.g,  when  Christ 
reveals  Himself  more  fully  to  His  disciples,  Jn  1420 
162a-  2S.  In  particular,  the  Ia*t  day  of  the  present 
dtepeiLiHlioii,  when  Christ  shall  return  to  earth  for 
the  final  judgment,  is  described  in  various  phrases  : 


'the  day,'  He  1025 ;  'that  day,' Mt  722,  2  Th  ].w ; 
'  the  last  day,'  Jn  639  II24 ;  '  the  day  of  judgment,' 
Mt  II22,  1  Jn  417;  'the  day  of  Christ,'  Ph  I10; 
4  the  day  of  the  Lord,'  2  Th  22,  cf.  Lk  1730,  Eo  216, 
2  Co  I14,  Rev  617  etc. ;  'the  day  of  God,'  2  P  3^. 

Prob.  it  is  with  allusion  to  the  c  day  of  the  Lord  ' 
or  'the  day  of  judgment'  that  St.  Paul  uses  the 
phrase  '  of  man's  day '  (fard  avdp^-n-ivrfs  TJj/zepas)  to 
denote  mere  human  judgment  (1  Co  43) . 

The  contrast  between  day  and  night  gives  rise 
to  certain  :  •  ,'  expressions.  Thus  '  day  * 

is  the  periou  01  me  aurmg  which  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  working  (Jn  91,  cf.  II9).  Christians  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  day,  since  they  should  abstain 
from  evil  deeds,  which  are  usually  done  under  the 
cover  of  darkness,  1  Th  55-8,  cf.  Eo  1313.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  life,  with  its  ignorance,  trials,  and 
difficulties,  is  contrasted  with  the  future  day  of 
fuller  knowledge  (2  P  I19)  and  of  completed  salva- 
tion (Bo  1312).  See  also  TIME;  for  the  Creative 
'  Day '  see  COSMOGONY  ;  and  for  Bay  of  the  Lord 
see  ESCHATOLOG-Y  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

BAY  OF  ATONEMENT.— See  ATONEMENT,  DAY 

OP. 

BAY'S  JOURNEY  (Gn  SO556  **  T\  Jon  3*  Q"  l^D»r 
Lk  244  7}^pas  65<k). — When  the  making  of  a  day's 
journey  is  •  "  )f  any  one,  we  are  not  to 

understand       •    _  the  person  travelled  for  a 

day  or  for  so  many  hours  thereof.  '  Day's  journey  * 
is  no  mere  indication  of  time,  but  a  real  though 
very  indefinite  measure  of  space.  Its  length  would 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  tra- 
versed; on  a  level  plain  it  would  be  longer  than 
over  a  country  broken  by  hills  or  water-courses. 
Its  distance  would,  again,  be  conditioned  by  the 
circumstances  or  capabilities  of  the  traveller ;  a 
messenger  on  a  hasty  errand  (cf.  Gn  3 123)  would 
achieve  better  results  than  a  caravan,  the  rate  of 
which  would  be  regulated  "by  the  slowest  beast  of 
burden.  A  sturdy  courier,  without  undue  exertion, 
might  put  25  to  30  miles  behind  him  in  a  day; 
while  a  caravan,  with  its  encumbrances,  would  not 
be  able  to  overtake  more  than  about  20  miles  at  the 
most.  The  camel  usually  proceeds  at  a  rate  of 
about  2£  miles  an  hour,  and  as  6  to  8  hours  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  day,  a  caravan  (probably  im- 
plied Lk  2M)  might  accomplish  15  to  20  miles  ;  with 
much  imped r'm  r.ia.  as  recorded  in  the  travels  of 
the  :  ii1  r  ;r<  I-  (»  •)"*>,  or  of  the  Israelites  Nu  1038, 
the  <i«v"-  _••  ."i:'. i  would  necessarily  be  much  less. 
In  the  present-da\  » r^i,"!'r  _•»-  i>  M<  ''vs!,  22J 
miles  is  said  to  be  f1  <•>:  '•  M  •!;:.  •»  ji-iii!i\  TOJ  .:) 
caravan.  We  may  ;n  *i'u!'  •*  -KI-  \\  'nn  ••  -I'-M  .1^ 
in  connexion  with  il»<  (  ^-'  ^-;  •  i  c day's  journey' 
an  average  distance  <•!  ^  ",••  •->">  MI  les.  See  further 
SABBATH  DAY'S  JOUKNEY.  A.  GRIEVE. 

BAYSMAN.— In  1  Co  43  'man's  judgment '  is  lit, 
*  man's  day'  (&v9puTrlvi)  ^^/>a),  and  is  so  trd  in 
Wyclif,  Tmd.,  Cov.,  and  Rheims ;  for  the  word 
'  day,'  or  its  equivalent,  has  been  used  in  many 
languages  in  'i<  -i  •  i-.l  -<  *\-*  of  a  day  for  hearing 
causes  and  _  \  -i.'  "i  :  i-  HIM  (See  DAY.)  From 
4  day  '  in  this  sense  was  formed  the  word  '  days- 
man,' after  the  example  of  craftsman,  herdsman, 
and  the  like,  to  signify  a  judge,  umpire,  or  arbiter. 
The  oldest  instance  given  in  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  is 
Plumpton  Corresp.  (1489)  p.  82,  *  Sir,  the  dayes- 
men  cannot  agio  us* ;  the  next,  Coverdale's  tr.  of 
Job  Osj  *  Noiliei  is  there  eny  dayes  man  to  reprove 
"both  the  partes,  or  to  laye  his  honde  betwixte  us,' 
from  whom  it  has  been  retained  in  AV  and  KV. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BAYSPRING,— Job  3812  « Hast  thou  .  .  .  caused 
the  dayspring  to  know  his  place  ? '  ("W)  ;  Wis  1628 
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*at  the  day-M,ririg  pray  unto  thee9  (vpte 
0wr<5s,  ItV  •  aj  *-."e  dawning  of  the  day');  and 
Lk  I78  *  the  d.  from  on  high  hath  visited  us '  (dvaroX^ 
4%  i^ov*).  The  word  is  of  freq.  occurrence  for  the 
dawn  of  day,  as  Eden,  Decades  (1555),  p.  264,  *  The 
day  sprynge  or  dawnynge  of  the  daye  gyveth  a 
certeyne  lyght  before  the  r^singe  of  the  soonne.' 
JDavies  (Bible  Eng.  p.  249)  points  out  that  virtually 
the  same  expression  occurs  in  Jg  1925  *  when  the  day 
began  to  spring,  they  let  her  go/  and  1  S  925  'it  came 
to  pass  about  the  spring  of  the  day.'  In  Gn  3S24  the 
marg,  has  'ascending  of  the  morning'  for  'breaking 
of  the  day ' ;  and  in  Fs  65s  east  and  west  are  called 
*  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DAY-STAR.-— This  is  Wyclif  s  transl  of  the  Gr. 
<f>w<r<j>6po$  in  2  P  I19,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
ji1'  ;.  ,•  •!  translators.  The  Eng.  word  (in  all 
V^  :  !  11 V  here  are  two  sep.  words,  'day  star,' 
RV  *  day-star')  was  used  in  two  senses.  (1)  It 
signified  the  planet  Venus  (Lat.  Lucifer),  th&t 
star  which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  th<  -«o  "i"*1  ct.r,  as  in  Lydgate, 
Temple  of  Glas  ;••.;•,'  1  ,  :,  -.  of  sterres  .  .  .  0 
Venus  ...  0  mighti  goddes,  daister  after  nyght  * ; 
and  Holland's  P&w,  ii.  8,  'For  all  the  while  that 
shee  [the  planet  W"-"1  V' w-<  rsi*-!1!  <>he  morning, 
and  riseth  Orientall  .-  •  :  •»,  -!v  t :  •*  i-  the  name  of 
Lucifer  (or  Bay  Starre)  as  a  second  sun  hastening 
the  day.'  (2)  ft  was  iipj/!' '«!  'iih-Jic;  "\  to  the  sun, 
especially  by  Milton,  aa  Lj  •/'/  £,v.  !uS  — 

*  So  tiinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams.' 

In  2  P  the  word  is  used  in  the  first  sense,  the 
morning  star.  The  passage  is  therefore  parallel  to 
Rev  228  '  the  morning  star/  and  2216 '  the  bright, 
the  morning  star.'  These  passages,  Plumptre 
thinks,  are  evidence  that  this  had  come  to  be 
recognized  among  the  apostolic  Christians  as  a 
symbolic  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  manifested  to 
the  souls  of  His  people. 

Wyclif  has  'day-star'  in  Job  38M  'Whether 
thou  bryngist  forth  Lucifer,  that  is,  dai-sterre,  in 
Ms  tyme ' ;  anc!  it  is  found  in  Is  1412  AVm  and  RV 

*  O  day  star,'  AV  text  *  0  Lucifer.'    See  LITCIFEE. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

BEACON. — The  words  torf/ovos  (-ear-fa)  refer  to 
Bervice  rendered  without  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  person  rendering  it.  Thus  the  StdKovoi  at  a 
feast  may  be  either  bond  or  free;  and  any  one 
doing  such  service  is  a  SI&K.  for  the  time  being. 
Thus,  in  NT  they  are  used — (1)  of  service  gener- 
ally (Ac  1225,  Ro  1525,  1  Co  1616) ;  (2)  of  our  Lord's 
work  in  particular  (Mt  2028)  5  (S)  of  the  temporal 
ruler  (Ro  IS4)  as  0eov  didic. ;  (4)  of  the  work  of  the 
apostles  (e.g.  Ac  1"  68,  1  Co  35, 1  Ti  I12) :  but  in 
none  of  these  places  is  there  any  trace  of  Sidxovos 
as  an  official  title.  The  transition  is  found  Ro 
127,  where  the  Suucoifta  in  contrast  with  irpotpTjreta, 
ftdoo-jcaXfa,  vapdK\y<ns,  seems*  to  indicate  specific 
services,  though  the  Sidfcovos  himself  is  not  men- 
tioned. (Cf.  Sort,  Christian  Ecclesia,  1981). 

Where  do  we  first  find  official  dtcf  JCOPOC  ?  In  Ac 
66  ol  ve&repot.  are  of  course  tacitly  contrasted  (as 
Lk  22s6)  ^  with  ol  irpe<r/3tfre/»oi ;  but  the  parallel 
veavta-Kot  in  5W  seems  to  show  that  the  contract  is> 
only  of  age,  not  of  office.  Coming  to  Ac  6,  were 

*  the  seven J  deacons  ?    Permanent  officials  of  some 
sort  they  probably  were;  if  we  take  account  of 
St.    Luke's    way  of   recording    'beginnings*   of 
movements. 

For  the  common  identification  of  them  with  the 
later  deacons,  we  have  (1)  The  general  corre- 
spondence of  their  duties.  (2)  The  word  5ta/co^eTx 
rpairtfcis  used  of  them,  though  this  is  balanced  by 
SiaKovLa  rou  \6yov  of  the  apostles  themselves  in 
the  next  verse.  (3)  Common  opinion  from  Irenzeus 


(ffcsr.  iii.  12. 10,  iv.  15. 1  'Stephanus  primus  diae.*) 
onward.  (4)  The  number  of  deacons  limited  to 
seven  at  Rome  (Cornelius  ap.  Eus.  HE  vi.  43: 
also  Soz.  HE  vii.  19,  referring  to  Ac  6),  and  by 
Cone.  Neocses,  Can.  15,  also  referring  to  Ac  6, 
though  Cone.  Trull.  Can.  16  rejects  it. 

Against  it,  (1)  They  are  nowhere  in  NT  called 
StdKoni,  and  Philip  in  Ac  218  is  simply  '  one  of  tb  1 
Seven.'  So  neither  is  their  work  called  SiaKovla. 
(2)  The  qualifications  laid  down  Ac  63  for  the 
seven  are  higher  than  those  required  by  St.  Paul, 
1  Ti  38,  for  deacons.  (3)  Of  the  Seven,  Stephen 
was  largely  a  preacher,  and  Philip  in  Ac  218  (some 
twenty-five  years  later)  holds  the  much  higher 
rank  of  an  o*«n;_vlNr.  (4)  The  Seven  evidently 
rank  next  to  the  apostles,  and  have  much  the 
same  position  at  Jerusalem  as  the  presbyters  we 
find  a  little  later.  The  arguments  are  not  very 
strong  either  way ;  but,  upon  the  ^  whole,  the 
adverse  one  seems-  the  stion^cr,  for  this  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  tradition  (150  years  to  Iremeus) 
would  seem  specially  liable  to  slip.  The  Seven, 
then,  would  seem  to  have  been  neither  (a)  deacons, 
nor  (b)  temporary  officers  (Weizsacker),  and  con- 
cern us  no  further  if  they  were  (c)  almoners  pure 
and  simple  (Cone.  Trull,  supra),  or  (d)  presbyters 
(Ritschl),  though  they  may  have  been  (e)  the 
original  from  which  both  the  two  later  orders 
diverged,  of  deacons  and  presbyters  (Lange). 

In  any  case,  the  first  explicit  mention  of  deacons 
(Ph  I1)  is  at  Philippi,  about  A.D.  63 ;  and  again 
(1  Ti  3s)  at  Ephesus  a  few  years  later.  They  are 
not  mentioned  with  Titus  in  Crete,  but  afterwards 
every  church  seems  to  have  had  its  deacons. 

Concerning  Jewish  parallels  to  the  office.  The 
deacon  has  no  likeness  to  the  Levite,  who 
was  rather  a  porter  of  the  temple,  who  looked 
after  the  beasts,  and  sang  in  the  choir.  Neither 
do  the  deacons  resemble  the  single  Jjo  (Lk  420, 
fanjptnp)  of  the  synagogue,  who  was  more  like  out 
verger,  opening  and  shutting  the  doors,  cleaning 
the  building,  handing  the  roll  of  the  Law  to  the 
reader,  etc.  The  nearest  Jewish  parallel  is  the  "x^ 
n|?is  or  collectors  of  the  alms.  This  phrase,  how- 
ever, rather  suggests  the  tax-gatherer  (KIVSJD  KO-II 
K;nin  NDJ;  hyt  2  J£  2S38  Tar^.,  with  which  compare 
Clement,  Ep.  42,  misquoting  Is  6017),  than  the 
deacon  whose  duties  lay  so  much  among  the  poor. 
T;  on  ll.o  u  in»lo,  the  office  was  sub«tnntir,lly  new. 

1  >  s-ilii','  iii  I'M-  are  laid  down  by  Si.  IV.ii  \1  Ti  3) 
first  for  the  bishop,  then  for  the  deacon.  Generi- 
cally  they  are  alike,  but  with  clear  specific  differ- 
ences. Each  must  be  grave,  temperate,  and  tree 
from  greed  of  money,  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
and  a  good  ruler  of  his  own  house.  But  while  the 
deacon  may  serve,  if  there  is  no  actual  charge 
against  him,  the  bishop  must  be  &veTi\wirros — one 
against  whom  no  just  charge  can  be  made*  The 
deacon's  temperance  and  gravity  are  emphasized 
for  the  bishop,  who  is  further  reminded  that  if  he 
cannot  rule  his  own  house  well,  he  cannot  be 
trusted  to  rule  the  house  of  God.  The  deacon  is 
specially  told  not  to  be  double-tongued  or  a  lover 
of  dirty  gain,  whereas  it  is  enough  to  say  generally 
that  the  bishop  is  not  to  be  a  lover  of  money. 
Th en  the  bishop  must  have  sundry  q  r n ! '  f.  <  j» '  I» » : j  •» 
for  dealing  with  other  men.  He  inu-i  !••»  ,-;i  10 
teach  others*  whereas  it  is  enough  for  the  deacon 
to  hold  the  mystery  of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience. 
He  must  also  be  a  lover  of  hospitality,  and  a 
moderate  and  peaceable  man,  with  some  experience, 
and  a  <rood  character  even  among  the  heathen. 

Dilleionr  qualitioution-i  point  to  different  duties. 
The  deacons  work  evidently  consists  very  much 
in  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor,  where  hia 
special  temptations  would  be  in  one  direction  to 
gossip  and  slander,  in  the  other  to  picking  and 
stealing  from  the  alms.  If  he  uses  his  office  well, 
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he  may  look  forward  to  a  good  footing  towards 
God,  and  much  boldness  towards  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teaching,  the  hospitality,  and  the 
general  intercourse  with  Christians  and  heathens, 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  "bishop's  work, 
seem  no  regular  part  of  the  deacon's. 

Of  the  appointment  of  deacons  we  are  told  very 
little.  In  the  case  of  the  Seven  (Ac  6),  first  the 
apostles  lay  down  the  qualifications  required,  then 
the  Churen  elects  seven,  then  the  apostles  approve 
and  admit  them.  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles  St. 
Paul  does  not  get  beyond  the  first  stage  of  laying 
down  qualifications,  though  Timothy  is  plainly 
intended  to  approve  the  candidates,  and  there  is 
no  hint  given  that  the  Church  did  not  elect  them. 
The  process  would  most  likely  be  the  same  as  for 
the  bishops  or  elders.  H.  M.  GWATKIN. 

DEACONESS.— See  WOMAN. 

DEADLY  has  now  only  an  active  meaning, 
*  causing  death';  but  fonn  jih-  was  passive  also, 
•subject  to  death.'  Thu*  \V\ <  hf  *  tr,  of  I  Co  1563 
is,  *  For  it  byhoueth  this  corruptible  thing  to  clothe 
vncorrupeioun,  and  this  deedli  thing  to  putte  awei 
yndeedlmesse.'  Wyclif  has  *  deadly*  in  all  passages 
in  which  AV  has  '  mortal '  (except  that  in  Job  417 
he  omits  the  adj.),  as  well  as  often  elsewhere,  as 
He  78  *  heere  deedi  men  taken  tithis,J  Ja  517  ( Elye 
was  a  deedli  man  lijk  vs.*  In  AV  d.  occurs  in 
this  sense  Kev  13s- la  'his  d.  wound  was  healed' 
(ir\9j7^  roO  dav&rov,  RV  *  death-stroke ') ;  and  as  an 
adv.  Ezk  30s*  «a  d.  wounded  man'  (^?o). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DEAD  SEA  (Arab.  Bahr  Lfy,  or  'Sea  of 
Lot3). — This  remarkable  inland  lake  lies  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  depression  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  north- 
wards into  the  Jordan  Valley  (see  ARABAH).  The 
name  'Dead  Sea*  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  and 
appears  first  to  have  been  used  in  Gr.  (Qd\a.<r<ra  veicpd) 
by  Pausanias  and  Galen,  and  in  Lat.  by  Justin.  In 
OT  it  is  known  as  the  Salt  Sea  (Gn  14?,  Dt  317)  and 
as  the  Sea  of  the  Arabah  (Jos  316).  Both  these 
iKiri '-  H  n* ii].nrv>]iri;iJo  an.1  pxpressh r  of  ii-  pV.  u'.-r 
c  »:i<;iiioi)«*.  \\i,li  iof<  HMicc1  to  its  r(kl>c'nl'  '•  -1111*'1- 
tion,  it  is  called  the  Bast  Sea  (Ezk  47M,  Jl  220).  The 
name  c Asphalt ites*  given  to  it  by  Josephus  (Ant  i. 
ix.)  is  d  oiivcd  iron  the  deposits  of  bitiimen  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  valleys  entering  the  W. 
shore  j  and,  lastly,  the  name  Dead  Sea  (Mare 
mortuim)  is  used  to  indicate  the  absence  of  animal 
life  in  its  waters.  This  is  owing,  not  so  much  to 
the  high  salinity  of  the  waters,  as  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  bromide  of  magnesium  which  they  con- 
tain. In  the  streams,  often  of  a  high  temperature, 
which  enter  the  lake  to  the  S.  of  the  promontory 
of  El-Lisan,  some  living  forms  are  exceedingly 
abundant,  especially  those  of  small  fishes  of  the 
genus  Cyprinodon.  The  name  '  Bahr  Lut,'  by 
which  the  Dead  Sea  is  known  amongst  the  Arabs, 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  persistence  of 
traditionary  names  amongst  these  E.  tribes,  if, 
as  is  believed  by  not  a  few,  it  comes  down  to  us 
through  a  period  of  nearly  4000  years,  and  has 
been  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch 
Lot,  who  took  possession  of  ilie  territory  of  Moab 
and  Ammon  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  desert 
overlooking  the  Dead  Sea  basin,  and  who  naturally 
associated  this  inland  lake  with  the  name  of  their 
progenitor  who  had  lived  on  its  shores  (Gn  1311), 

PJvyswcd  Features.— The  Dead  Sea  lies  nearly 
N.-S.  along  a  line  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Jordan  Valley;  its  length  is  47  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  10  miles.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  from  the  N. ;  those  of  El- 
Hessi,  El-Jeib,  and  El-Fikreh  from  the  S. ;  those 
of  the  Kerak,  Arnon  (Mojib),  Zerka  Ma'in  from  the 


E.,  and  the  Kidron  (En-Nar)  and  several  lessei 
streams  from  the  W. ;  and  as  the  Dead  Sea,  like 
all  salt  lakes,  has  no  outlet,  the  consequence  is  that 
the  waters  which  enter  it  pass  off  in  the  form  of 
vapour  into  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity  of  water 
poured  into  the  Dead  Sea  basin  must  be  very 
great,  especially  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  when  the  Jordan  is  swollen  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  in  the  Lebanon  range;  but  such  is  the 
dryness  of  the  air  and  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  in 
the  Ghor  that  this  increased  s- up  ply  fails  per- 
manently to  raise  the  level  of  the  'surface,  which 
seems  only  to  rise  and  fall  within  the  limits  of  10 
to  15  ft.,  between  the  months  of  October  and  May, 
as  estimated  by  Dr.  Robinson  from  the  position  of 
the  driftwood  along  the  shore. 


El-Lisdn.— -The  Dead  Sea  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  portions  by  a  remarkable  promontory 
known  as  '  El-Lisan  (the  tongue),  which  projects 
outwards  from  the  E.  shore  for  a  distance  of 
half  the  breadth  of  the  lake.  This  promontory 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  passage  describing 
the  boundary  of  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jos 
]«"r,  IP:  r/.  'tongue*).  El-Lisan  is  composed, 
,»•('< »i  hn^1  to  Lartet,  of  white  calcareous  marl  with 
beds  of  salt  and  gypsum.  It  breaks  off  in  a  cliff 
facing  the  W.,  300  ft.  high  and  9  miles  long, 
terminating  northwards  at  Point  Costigan,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Moabite  coast  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  marshy  land.  The  terraced  fonn,  as  well  as  the 
composition,  of  El-Lisan  show  that  it  was  once  part 
of  the  bed  of  the  lake  when  its  waters  rose  several 
hundred  feet  higher  than  at  present ;  and  it  corre 
spends  in  character  and  composition  to  the  terraced 
ridge  of  Khashra  Usdum  now  to  be  described. 

Khashm  Usdum  (or  Salt-mountain). — This  re- 
markable ridge  follows  the  W.  shore  of  the 
lake  from  Umm  Zoghal  southwards  to  the  banks 
of  Wady  el-Fikreh  at  the  S.  margin  of  the 
Gh5r,  a  distance  of  7  miles.  Its  upper  surface  is 
about  600  ft.  above  the  lake,  and  seen  from  a 
distance  appears  flat;  but  it  is  deeply  furrowed 
and  seamed  by  streamlets,  which  have  penetrated 
into  the  mass  below.  The  upper  part  of  Khashm 
Usduin  is  formed  of  strata  of  white  saliferous  and 
gypseous  marl,  the  lower  of  solid  salt-rock;  and 
these  materials  are  laid  open  to  view  in  the  nearly 
vertical  cliff  along  which  the  ridge  breaks  off  on 
the  E,  side.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
terrace,  like  that  of  El-Lisan,  and  others  to  be  found 
at  intervals  on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  were  parts  of 
the  bed  of  the  lake  itself  when  its  waters  stood  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  at  present.  It  is  separated 
from  the  base  of  the  limestone  table-land  by  a 
valley  of  broken  ground,  strewn  with  blocks  of 
rock,  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  eroded  by 
torrential  action. 

The  Ascent  ofAJcrabUm  ('scorpions'). — From  the 
S.  shore  of  the  lake  an  extensive  tract,  composed 
partly  of  slime,  partly  of  woods  Jiri-1  pjXi1  - 
extends  as  far  as  the  semicircular  i*  TMV  v  '•  ,r' 
bounds  the  Gh6r  in  that  direction.  ^  This  marsh  is 
liable  to  floods,  and  its  surface  is  strewn  with 
trunks  of  trees  l*i  oughi  down  by  the  torrents.  The 
terrace  by  which  it  is  bounded  is  500  ft.  high,  and 
is  formed  of  marls  overlaid  by  bods  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  loam,  which  extend  southwards  into  the 
Arabak  They  are  deposits  formed  over  the  oM 
bed  of  the  lake  when  its  waters  were  500-600  ft. 
above  their  present  level.  The  terrace  seems  t*1 
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answer  to  the  *  Ascent  of  Akrablbim '  referred  to  in 
Jos  15s  in  connexion  with  the  boundary  of  Judah. 
Hobinson  regards* '  's  k  »*<;!,:<,  •/  ihe  terrace  as  marking 
the  limits  of  the  ;  :i  >n  :i<i  i1,-'  Arahah  respectively: 
a  view  in  which  the  present  writer  concurs. 

Level  of  the  Surface.— The  Dead  Sea  was  sounded 
in  1848  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  who  found  that  it  de- 
scended to  a  depth  of  1278  ft.  at  a  point  about  5 
miles  N.  of  Costigan.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
surface  itself  descends  to  a  greater  depth  below  that 
of  the  ocean  than  any  sheet  of  water  on  the  globe. 
This  fact  remained  -"  n  until  1836-7,  when 

H.  von  Schubert  ai  i'1  .  '•  visited  Palestine, 
and  made  barometric  observations  in  the  Jordanic 
basin.  These  were  followed  and  confirmed  by  Col. 
Wilson  (no>v  Gen.  Sir  <X  W.  Wilson)  and  the 
officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Palestine  by 
actual  levelling  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  itself,  and  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  latter  falls  to  a 
depth  of  1292  ft.  below  that  of  the  former.  Nor 
is  it  Hm»rl-iri;r  tl'.-.D  this  result  was  not  detected 
beforo  i  I.V  L'iroiM-.or  and  the  level  were  brought  to 
bear  on  its  determination ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
atmosphere  around  the  lake  which  suggests  to  the 
traveller,  by  Ms  sensations  alone,  that  lie  sustains 
a  more  than  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  the 
two  seas  being  shut  off  from  each  other  by  a  high 
table-land  50  miles  across,  comparison  of  levels  by 
means  of  the  eye  is  impossible.  With  the  increase 
of  barometric  pressure  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  of  temperature.  Hence,  while  in  winter 
snow  frequently  lies  on  the  plateaux  of  Judaea  and 
of  Moab,  it  is  unknown  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  and  the  Arab  tribes  go  down  to  the  Ghor 
with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  camp  over 
the  plain  during  the  winter  months.  Thus  when, 
in  December  1893,  the  writer  found  himself  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Ghor,  he 
beheld  at  his  feet  a  wide  plain  stretching  away 
northwards  towards  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  to  a  large  extent  green  with  vegetation  and 
thickets  of  small  trees.  To  the  right  in  an  open 
space  were  seen  several  large  Bedawin  camps,  from 
which  the  shouts  of  wild  men,  the  barking  of  dogs, 
and  the  bellowing  of  camels  ascended.  Numerous 
flocks  of  black  goats  and  white  sheep  were  being 
tended  by  women  in  long  blue  cloaks ;  and  on  the 
party  of  travellers  being  observed,  groups  of  merry 
children  came  tripping  up  towards  Qie  path  accom- 
panied by  a  few  of  the  elders,  and,  ranging  them- 
selves in  a  line,  courteously  returned  salutations. 
Here  the  Arabs  remain  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the 
plain  ull  the  increasing  heat  of  the  summer's  sun 
calls  them  away  to  their  high  pasture  grounds  on 
the  table-land  of  Edom  and  Moab.  At  a  short 
distance  farther  towards  the  shore  of  the  lake  is 
the  village  of  Es-Safieh,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
fellahfn  called  the  Ghawarneh,  who  "by  means  of 
irrigation  from  the  Wady  el-Hessi  cultivate  with 
success  fields  of  wheat,  maize,  dhurahj  indigo,  and 
cotton,  while  they  rear  herds  of  camels  ana  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats.  On  the  produce  of  these  fields 
the  Arabs  largely  depend  for  their  supplies  of  food 
and  raiment,  which  they  obtain  by  a  land  of  rude, 
often  compulsory,  barter. 

boundaries  of  the  Grhor. — The  Dead  Sea  basin 
And  its  ancient  deposits  are  bounded  along  the  E, 
by  the  high  plateau  of  Moab,  and  on  the  "W.  by 
tne  nearly  equally  high  table-laud  of  Judaea.  The 
plain  of  EI-Amniava  in  Moab  reaches  a  level  of 
3100  ft.  above  tne  Mediterranean,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  about  4400  ft.  above  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  slopes  of  the  escarpment  along  which  the 
plateau  "breaks  off  are  sometimes  terraced,  some- 
times precipitous,  and  are  eroded  by  numerous 
atreanib  vi  itli  thermal  springs,  of  which  that  of  the 
Zerka  Ma'in  (or  CallirkoS)  is  *he  most  celebrated. 


The  W.  slopes  of  the  Ghor  are  equally  seamed 
by  river  courses  which  cut  deep  into  the  limestone 
strata,  and  have  their  sources  in  springs  near  the 
summit  of  the  table-land.  The  cliffs  of  Has  Mersed, 
Engedi,  and  Masada,*  the  latter  crowned  by  tha 
ruined  fortress,  are  prominent  features  of  the 
W,  shore;  while  the  walled  city  of  Kerak,  the 
capital  of  Moab,  crowns  the  heights  on  the  E 
side. 

Geology.—  Investigations  by  geologists  in  recent 
times  have  dispelled  some  of  the  old  ideas  regarding 
the  origin  of  this  mysterious  inland  lake.  It  ia 
now  known  not  to  be  'the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  it 
is  almost  equally  certain  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  not  overwhelmed  in  its  waters.  These  re- 
searches have  also  resulted  in  showing  that  the 
area  of  the  Bead  Sea  waters  is  not  very  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 
It  is  now  known,  through  the  observations  of 
Tristram,  Lartet,  Hull,  and  others,  that  the  Bead 
Sea  occupies  a  part  of  the  trough,  or  depression  in 
the  crust,  produced  by  subsidence  along  the  line  of 
a  *  fault  '  or  system  of  *  faults  *  (fractures  accom- 
panied by  displacement  of  the  strata)  which  has 
been  traced  from  the  G.  of  Akabah  along  the 
line  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  Valley  to  the  base  of 
Hermon  (see  ARABAH).  This  fracture  was  produced 
owing  to  the  terrestrial  movements  which  resulted 
in  the  whole  region  being  elevated  out  of  the  sea 
after  the  close  of  the  Eocene  period.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  faulting  and  displacement,  the 
formations  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Ghor  do 
not  correspond  with  each  other;  those  on  the  E., 
or  Moahite,  side  being  more  ancient  than  those  on 
the  W.  side  at  similar  levels.  Thus,  while 
the  whole  W.  side  of  the  Ghor  is  formed  of 
Cretaceous  limestones,  the  flanks  of  the  Moabite 
escarpment  are  composed  of  very  ancient  volcanic 
rocks  at  the  base;  overlain  successively  by  Car- 
boniferous and  older  Cretaceous  beds,  ana  only 
surmounted  at  a  level  of  about  3000-4000  ft. 
above  the  lake  by  the  Cretaceous  limestones 
which  come  down  to  the  water's  edge  along  the 
W.  shore. 

The  fundamental  rocks  laid  open  on  the  flanks  of 
Jebel  Shomar,  a  massive  and  precipitous  mountain 
wMch  rises  behind  Es-Safieh,  and  runs  along  the 
E.  side  of  the  Ghor  for  several  miles,  are 
of  great  beds  of  volcanic  materials 


-  ,  and  sheets  of  porphyry,  pene- 

trated by  numerous  dykes).  They  have  a  slight 
dip  northwards,  and  are  overlain  hy  red  and  purple 
sandstone^  'Jiid  c'oii^oincrair-  of  Carboniferous  age 
('Desert  ^iiuUrono'i,  tiicii  bv  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone forming  the  terrace  of  Lebruscli,  and  this  by 
the  red  and  variegated  sandstones  of  Lower 
Cretaceous  age  (*  Nubian  sandstone')  which  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  mountain  flanks,  and  are 
ultimately  overlain  by  the  Cretaceous  limestones 
composing  the  crest  of  the  Moabite  and  Edomite 
escarpment. 

Such  is  the  general  geological  structure  as  far  as 
rcynnU  tli«  more  ancient  formations.  The  form 
and  j  i'ii  tin  0-*  01'  theGhSr  v,  -(vvil  •  V  •  "","•*: 
by  rain  and  river  action  i1,  I'.Kw  r  ir  i  I'  .  .  .0 
times.  At  the  latter  stage,  corresponding  to  the 
close  of  the  Glacial  epoch.,  the  waters  of  the  Jordanic 
Valley  appear  to  have  risen  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
have  "formed  a  lake  whose  area  included  those  of 
Merom,  Galilee,  and  the  Bead  Sea,  and  whose 
S.  margin  extended  into  the  Arabah  as  far 
as  the  'Ain  Abu  Werideh  ;  thus  producing  a  lake 
which  had  a  length  from  K  to  S.  of  200  miles, 
and  whose  surface  rose  to  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 

*  The  fortress  of  Masada  was  the  last  refuge  of  the  band  ol 
Zea-ota  of  the  Jews  who  defended  themselves  against  Silva,  the 
Roman  general  (A.D.  71),  and  at  last  destroyed  themselves  ta 
escape  capture  (Jos.  Far*,  YD.  viiL  ix.). 
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ranean.  The  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  occurrence  of  terraces  of  lacustrine 
materials  at  intervals  down  the  Arabah  from  'Ain 
Abu  Werideh,  a  locality  nearly  40  miles  S.  of 
the  margin  of  the  Ghor.  These  terraces  contain 
numerous  semi-fossil  shells  of  the  genera  Melama 
and  Melanopsis.*  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
during  the  Glacial  epoch  the  large  rainfall  and  the 
melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Lebanon,  accompanied 
by  a  climate  less  tropical  than  that  which  now 
prevails,  may  have  added  r'loi"  i  <»..  ^  I-1;!  he  supplies 
of  water  poured  into  the  Jo1-1,  -nc  !•!  :..jv  thus  rais- 
ing the  surface  to  the  level  indicated.  With 
the  subsequent  diminishing  rainfall,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  sub-tropical  conditions  of  climate,  evapora- 
tion would  gradually  gain  upon  precipitation  ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  contracting  stage  by  stage, 
would  ultimately  fall  to  their  present  limits,  where 
evaporation  and  supply  have  nearly  balanced  each 
other.  It  was  during  such  successive  stages  of 
diminution  in  volume,  and  lowering  of  the  surface, 
that  the  terraces  of  lacustrine  materials  were 
formed,  and  converted  into  land  surfaces;  these 
commence  at  their  highest  limit  with  those  of  Abu 
Werideh,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  at  lower  and 
lower  levels  till  the  present  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea 
shore  is  reached.  The  salinification  of  the  waters 
necessarily  accompanied  this  process  ;  because  the 
salts  dissolved  in  the  waters  remained  behind  during 
the  process  of  evaporation,  and  consequently  tended 
to  augment  till  saturation  was  reached.  The  Dead 
Sea  waters,  therefore,  resemble  those  of  all  closed 
lakes  which  are  more  or  less  saline  owing  to  similar 
causes,  f 

LITEKATUBZ.—  Couder,  Tent  WorJtt  1880;  Hull,  'Arabia  Petraea 
and  Palestine,'  In  Mem.  PEFt  1886  ;  Lartet,  Voyage  (TJKcpZoro 
tion  de  la  Mer  Morte,  1880  ;  Lynch,  Report  of  U.S.  Expedition  to 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  1852  ;  Robinson,  BR,  1865  ;  De  Saulcy, 
I"  •]  "1  •«  "a  Syrie,  1853  ;  Schubert,  Raise  in  den.  Morgenland, 
*.-:t7,  I"  ••  ""  Land  of  Israel,  2nd  ed.  1872,  Land  of  Moab, 
1873,  '  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine/  in  Mem,  PEP,  18«4  ;  G.  A. 
Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  499  ff.  E.  HlJLL. 

DEAFNESS.  —  See  MEDICINE. 

DEAL.—  A  'deal'  is  a  part  or  share  (A.-S.  dael, 
Ger.  theil),  and  it  may  be  a  large  or  small  part. 
In  mod.  Eng.  we  are  allowed  to  say  only  *  he  gave 
a  great  deal,  or  a  good  deal,  of  trouble,'  scarcely 
'he  gave  a  deal  of  trouble/  and  never  *a  small 
deal.  In  older  Eng.  Chaucer  could  say  (House  of 
Fame,  i.  331)— 

*  0,  have  ye  men  swich  goodliheed 
In  speche,  and  never  a  deel  of  trouthe?* 

And  Latimer  could  represent  philosophers  saying 
that  *God  walked  up  and  down  in  Heaven,  and 
thinketh  never  a  deal  of  our  affairs.'  In  AV  deal 
is  used  in  the  phrase  *  tenth  deal'  or  *  tenth  deals,' 
for  Heb.  pipy  iss&'t6nt  wherever  that  word  occurs 
(RV  '  tenth  part  '  or  '  tenth  parts  ').  See  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES. 


Tc  '  »li  .i1  '  .'.  :•>  <1  \:<1«  or  d.it  rl..:«c  (\  -S  (1<irt'n.\  aa  in  2  S  6™ 
'he  (Vail  I'IIM'-'J  nil  .h<  i»  '<••>'•  .  10  t  «M  one  a  cake': 
1  Oh  l-r«f  !fe  -W  '(1  t»".  1  •  .•!  !o  !l,o  '.  ••  jf\  ',  and  Ro  12* 
'according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of 
faith.'  Of.  Wyclif,  Lk  918  '  And  uhannc  he  ha/Me  take  the  fyue 
looves  and  trvvei  fischis,  he  nilioeld  in  to  huui'iie,  and  blesside 
hem,  and  brak  and  delide  10  hise  disciphs,  thai  thoi  echulden 
n,  '  "«J<i  "':'»,  (»,  •  rr  ir-^iind  Covenlale,  Dn  528*  Thy 
ki-  :  .....  i"  p-  •  •  -  I  r  m  this  the  verb  passed  into 

l  >(  »  i  -  •  *  ,  .'  -A«  .  rr  "  w  .1  a  person,  and  then  having 
A-  •!  •  .  •  -.-,  u.i.  •  •  •„-  Aat  are  freely  found  in  AY 
AS  in  mod  u-e,  Ac  ti,>w  '  i  m"  I»»HI,  ii!>int  whom  aH  the  multitude 
of  the  Jew  )ia\e  dealt  uuli  mo  '  (••'•"a"  f**'*  RV  'made  suit 

tome').  J.  HASTINGS. 


*  Mount  Stir,  p.  99;  PKys  Geol   Artibia  Prtrcea,  ftc.  ]>p  lo-7<>. 

t  The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  yield  24'57  Ihs  of  -Hilt  in  100  Ibs 
of  water,  those  of  the  Atlantic  yieltiiiipr  only  6  ll>s  of  MI'L  in 
the  same  quantity;  the  former  consist  ol  cTi'oru!"H  of  I'm1, 
magnesia,  sodium,  and  potassium,  and  m  smaller  proportions  of 
sulphates  and  bromides  of  the  same  substances.  The  large 
quantity  of  bromine  (occurring  as  bromide  of  magnesium)  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
volcanic  emanation. 
VOL.  I. — 37 


DE1R,  DEARTH.— Dear  is  used  in  AV  in  two 
senses:  (1)  Beloved,  as  Eph  51  *Be  ye  therefore 
followers  of  God  as  dear  children '  (A7am^o$,  RV 

*  beloved J).     In  this  sense  is  Col  I18  '  the  kingdom 
of  his  d.  Son,'  which  AV,  along  with  Cov.,  Cran., 
Gen.,  and  Bishops',  retained  from  Tindale,  though 
Wyclif ss  'thejsone  of  Ms  louynge'  was  nearer  the 
Greek  (6  vlbs  TTJS  d/yctTnjs  atfroO;  Kheims,  RV,  *the  Son 
of  his  love').     See  BELOVED.     (2)  Precious,  Ac  2024 
'neither  count  I  my  life  d.  unto  myself  (H/uos). 
Cf.  Ps  7214  Cov.  'deare  shal  their  bloude  be  in  his 
sight/  and  11615  'right  deare  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lorde  is  the  death  of  his  sayntes,'  "both  preserved  in 
Pr.  Bk.  version,  the  n:*;  •'  .-  M  -'n.-  ihat  he  counts 
it  too  precious  to  lea\c  .1  ii'm  • ,  -i^-  <i. 

Dearth.— That  which  is  precious  is  rare,  as  1 S  3*  Cov.  'The 
worde  of  y«  Lorde  was  deare  at  the  same  tyme* ;  and  from 
'dear'  in  this  sense  was  formed  *  dearth  *— scarcity,  famine. 
Dearth  occurs  m  AV  Gn  4154  &w,  2  K  4™,  2  Ch  628,  Neh  63  (all 
3^-7,  RV  ' famine* in  Gn,  2  Ch,  keeping  'dearth'  in  2  K,  Neh) ; 
Jer  Ui  (JTJJQ,  RV  « drought ') ;  Ac  7"  II28  fa/**s>  BV  '  famine ') ; 
and  RV  adds  Job  522  QEQ,  AV  « famine'),  though  it  retains 
'  famine '  for  the  same  Heb.  in  SO3.  J.  HASTINGS. 

DEATH.— See  ESCHATOLOQY,  LIFE. 

DEBATE — To  debate  (fr.  old  Pr.  debatre,  Lat. 
de  down,  batuere  beat)  now  means  to  discuss,  and  a 
1  d.s  is  a  discussion,  which  is  expected  to  be  amic- 
able. But  in  earlier  Eng.  *  to  debate '  was  to  fight 
(  "  .  and  'debate'  was  strife,  quairelliiig. 

rj  •  ,  Geneva 'there  was  debate  bet weene  the 
heardmen  of  Abrams  cattell,  and  the  heardmen  of 
Lots  cattell';  and  Lk  1251  Cov.  'Thynke  ye  that 
I  am  come  to  brynge  peace  upon  earth— I  tell  you 
nay,  but  rather  debate.'  In  thia  sense  only  is 
debate  used  in  AV,  whether  as  vb.  or  subst.  As 
vb.  Pr  259  *  Debate  thy  cause  with  'ix  i  < '.  Vi->-" 
(so  RV),  and  Is  278  (RV  *  contend';  botii  TI^= 

*  strive,'  'go  to  law*).    As  subst.  Is  58*  (a«?,  BV 
'  contention ') ;   Sir  289  *  A  sinful  man  disquieteth 
friends,  and  maketh  d.  among  them  that  be  at 
peace'  (*r/WXX«  &a/3o\?^  ;  ci  2  Ti  3s  AVm,  Tit  23 
A Vm,  and  see  MAKEBATE)  ;  Ro  I29,  2  Co  1220  (Ipts, 
RV  *  strife ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

DEBIR  (T5i).-~ The  king  of  Eglpn,  who  ace.  to 
Jos  10s  joined  other  four  kings  against  Joshua,  but 
was  defeated  and  put  to  death  along  with  his 
allies  at  Makkedah. 

DEBIR  (T3i,  AaBeip,  Ddbir). — 1*  The  name  ia 
generally  supposed  to  mean  'back';  hence = 
hindmost  chamber ,  innermost  room  of  a  temple, 
and  so  it  is  used  in  1 K  68  to  denote  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  city  must  have  been  a  sacred  one, 
with  a  well-known  hmpX  Tl  i-  ;-  borne  out 
by  its  two  other  name-,  i\i:i«i:i  -  ;>'  •  r  or  'Book- 
town'  (Jos  I51S,  Sept.  7r6\a  -,w~  "^  and  Kir- 
iath-sannah,  'city  of  in-irnciioii '  •''»  -.Jos  1548); 
and  W.  Max  Muller  (Aswn  und  Ewropa,  1894)  has 
shown  that  in  an  Egyptian  papyru-,  known  as  the 
'Travels  of  the  Mouar,'  \ihicn  VHS  written  in  the 
time  of  Ramses  n.  (B.O.  1300),  and  is  a  sarcastic 
account  of  an  Egyptian  traveller's  misadventures 
in  Canaan,  reference  is  made  to  the  town.  The 
writer  remarks  :  '  Thou  hast  not  seen  Kiriath-anab 
near  Beth-thupar,  nor  dost  thou  know  Adullam 
and  Zidiputa. '  We  learn  from  the  geographical  list 
of  Shivhak  that  the  last-named  place  was  in  the 
soutli  of  Judah,  and  the  Egyptian  Thupar,  which 
is  followed  by  the  determinative  of  'writing,* 
would  represent  a  Hebrew  Sdpher  or  'scribe.'  As 
Anab  is  associated  with  Kiriath-sepher  in  Jos  II31 
15W,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Egyptian  writer 
has  interchanged  the  equivalent  terms  Kiriath 
and  Beth,  and  that  the  Massoretes  have  wrongly 
vocalised  the  second  element  in  the  name  of  the 
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city,  which  should  "be  sopher,  ( scribe,'  instead  of 
sepher,  '  book.'  It  was  a  *  city  of  scribes,'  where  a 
library  must  have  existed,  filled  with  clay  books 
inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters  similar  to 
those  found  at  Tel  el-Arnarna,  and  in  the  libraries 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  latter  were  usually 
established  in  the  chamber  of  a  temple.* 

It  is  possible  that  the  name  of  Kiriath-sannah 
*rnv  V  •Tn-1  r\  rue  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets 
;  "  •  '  .•<••;'/,/'  den  onentalischen  Sammlungen, 
in.  JN  o.  199),  where  we  read :  *  The  country  of 
Gath-carmel  has  fallen  away  to  Tagi,  and  the 
men  of  the  city  of  Gath;  he  is  in  Beth-sani.' 
This  would  locate  the  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gath, 

In  the  OT  Debir  is  described  as  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  like  Socoh  and  Eshtemoh  (Jos  15 
48"50},  and  not  far  from  Hebron,  from  whence  Caleb 
4 went  up*  to  it  (v.15).  It  was  in  'the  Negeb7  of 
Judah,  and  near  it  were  'the  upper  springs  and 
the  nether  springs 3  of  water.  After  leaving  Lach- 
ish  (Tell  el-Hesy)  and  Eglon  (Tell  en-Nejttehl), 
Joshua  marched  to  Hebron,  and  then  *  returned ' 
to  Debir  (Jos  1C38).  Unfortunately,  '•  •  ••,  * . 
do  not  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  ;  •  .,","• 

city,  though  the  expression  *  went  up 3  may  imply 
that  it  lay  to  the  north.  This  would  certainly 
have  been  the  case  if  it  is  the  same  as  the  Beth- 
sani  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablet.  The  identifica- 
tion with  the  modern  Dhahertyeh  (from  Arab. 
dkahr,  'back')  rests  upon  a  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion of  the  name  of  Debir:  Petrie  found  there 
no  traces  of  anything  older  than  the  Roman 
period: 

Debir  was  taken  by  Othniel  the  Kenizzite,  in 
return  for  which  Caleb  gave  him  his  daughter 
Achsah  in  marriage  (Jos  1515'19,  Jg  I11"15).  There 
must  con^cqiuM'i.1/  be  some  error  in  the  text  of 
Jos  lu8*"{a,  Aviieie  it  is  said  that  Jpshiia  had 
already  taken  Debir,  and  destroyed  all  its  inhabit- 
ants. Moreover,  the  city  of  Debir  is  not  men- 
tioned among  the  confederates  in  vv.3-5,  where, 
on  the  contrary,  Debir  is  stated  to  be  the  king  of 
Eglon. 

2.  DJfcT-tTK    (Jos    1325).      The    border    of   Debir 
(or  Lidebir)  is  stated  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
frontiers  of  Gad,  not  far  from  Mahanaim.    If  the 
reading  Lidebir  is  accepted,  the  place  may  perhaps 
be  identified  with  Lodebar  of  2  »  94. 

3.  DEBIR.  in  Jos  157   is  described   as   in   the 
direction  of  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Judah, 
towards  the  valley  of  Achor  and  Gilgal.      The 
Sept.  however,  reads  6rl  rt>  rtraprov  -njs  ^tipayyos- 
'AX&PJ  and  the  Vulg.  has  Debera.    Ace.  to  Hupfeld 
(Ps  282)  and  Wellh.   (Sam.   145  n.)   nyyi   here= 
westward,  A.  H.  SAYCE. 

DEBOB1H  {n-Jbj  'a  bee').—  1.  The  nurse  of 
Bebekah,  died  on  Jacob's  return  to  Can.,  and  was 
buried  under  the  terebinth  (*  Allon-bacuth ')  below 
Bethel  (Gn  358  E).  2.  The  heroine  of  the  great 
battle  by  the  Kishon  in  which  Sisera  and  his  allies 
were  defeated  (Jg  4  and  5).  After  a  period  of 
oppression  and  insecurity,  which  had  lasted  since 
the  days  of  Shamgar  (Jg56),  and  had  fallen  heavily 
upou  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
D.,  a  woman  of  martial  and  determined  spirit, 
together  with  Barak,  resolved  to  free  their  people 
from  the  •  rv  \  -  -hrs-  of  the  Canaanites.  Issachar, 
their  tribe  (Jg  61"),  had  been  the  principal  sufferer, 
but  could  not  cope  with  the  enemy  unaided. 
Accordingly,  the  summons  was  seat  round  to  all 

*  A  full  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  given  by 
Moore  (Judges,  p.  25  ff.)»  who  formerly  connected  ISO  in  "JflD  'p 
with  Aramaic  TSp  'border,  frontier.*  Kiriath-sepher  would  on 
this  etymology  be  '  ™  J'  'a  suitable  enough  meaning. 

But  for  phonetic  •  •    stand  in  the  way  Moore  has 

now  abandoned  this  derivation. 


the  tribes,*  claiming  their  assistance  in  the  cause 
of  J"  the  national  God.  Ephraim,  BcHa^-un. 
West  Manasseh,  Zebulun,  NaphUli,  vruh  '•  ion- 
chiefs,  rallied  round  Issachar;  Reuben,  Gilead  (  = 
Gad),  Dan,  and  Asher  refused  to  respond  ( Jg  512'18). 
For  the  first  time  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan 
the  tribes  of  Isr.  acted  in  something  like  a  national 
;-,»:.  'J  v  :  it  was  the  genius  and  courage  of  D.  that 
i:»-i  ii.,u  1  this  united  action.  To  meet  the  Isr. 
•  J1-  \i- 1  -op  Canaan, under  the  leader- 
snip  ot  bisera,  marcnea  to  the  attack ;  the  battle 
took  place  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Taanach  and 
Megiddo,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kishon 
(Jg  519).  A  great  storm  came  on,  and  the  swollen 
torrent  worked  havoc  among  the  Can.  forces,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  powers  of  nature  were 
fighting  against  them  ( Jg  52°-22) ;  Sisera  had  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  A  woman  had  successfully 
initiated  the  war,  and  a  woman  brought  it  to  a 
victorious  conclusion.  Jael,  by  a  bold  stratagem, 
slew  Sisera  with  a  shattering  blow  from  a  tent- 
mallet  as  he  stood  drinking  in  her  tent  ( Jg  5s4"27). 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  event  which  has  made 
D.  famous  among  the  women  of  the  Bible,  as  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  song  in  Jg  5.  This 
splendid  ode  was  prob.  not  written  by  D.  herself  ; 
the  verbs  in  v.7b  are  to  be  rendered  by  the  2nd  pers. 
rather  than  by  the  1st ;  cf.  v.12.  V.1  merely  says, 
'then  sang  D.  and  Barak,3  a  remark  due  to  the 
later  editor.  But  the  song  may  well  be  the  work 
of  a  (u':i  "Mjio'njx,  as  its  style  and  contents 
suggest  :  1 1  MI.JV  ( l;i.m,  therefore,  to  be  the  highest 
author \\\  lor  i  iio  e\  ents  which  it  records. 

Another  account,  a  prose  version,  is  contained  in 
chapter  4.  The  two  accounts  agree  in  the  main 
features,  but  exhibit  considerable  differences  in 
detail.  In  44"22  D.  is  styled  both  prophetess-  and 
judge,  while  her  seat  is  *  under  the  palm-tree  of  D., 
"between  Kamah  and  Bethel,  in  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim/  whither  the  children  of  Israel  resorted 
for  judgment. 

It  is  here  implied  that  her  authority  had  been 
long  established,  and  that  it  extended  over  Israel 
(*  she  was  judging  Israel  at  that  tune,' 44).  This 
Sfor.i-if  1" /fit:- m  of  her  position  reflects  the  theory  of 
i  In1  cum:;  I<  i  of  Judges — a  late  writer. t  Further, 
her  seat  is  placed  in  the  S.,  in  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  far  from  the  area  of  the  troubles.  This 
necessitates  distant  n^oi  in  i  Ions  with  Barak,  and 
introduces  serious  dilhculties  into  the  narrative. 
It  is  possible  that  D.'s  connexion  with  Ramah  and 
Bethel  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  based  on  Gn  35s, 
for  which,  again,  the  compiler  may  be  responsible. 
We  may  conclude  from  46'9  that  her  home  was 
somewhere  near  Kadesh,  the  city  of  Barak ;  i  thus 
both  would  belong  to  T.-- nchar  (as  515),  the  chief 
sufferer  under  the  oppression.  See  BARAK. 

In  the  prose  version  (44"JJ  in  the  main)  she  is 
styled  a  prophetess.  Thus,  in  the  manner  of  pro- 
phecy, she  announces  the  plan  of  the  attack  (46* 7a), 
promises  success  (v.7b),  and  declares  who  shall  carry 
off  the  honours  of  the  victory  (v.8).  All  these  are 
features  not  found  in  ch.  5,  and  as  coming  from  ch. 
4  must  be  pionouuoud  of  infoiior  historical  value. 

For  the  oihoi  di \oigciue-?  connected  with  the 
mention  of  Jabin,  the  po<iriun  of  the  battle,  the 
deed  of  Jael,  the  authorities  must  be  consulted. 


%"       "  •  ,   i  HS7  (JKonigsberg&r 

i.);  liudfle,  tficAt.  -u.  5am  (5-'5-72,  lui-107;  M.  Vernea 


*  Except  Simeon  and  Levi.  Judah  Is  not  mentioned ;  it  had 
not  entered  into  any  close  connexion  with  the  other  tubes, 
and  was  cut  off  from  them  by  a  line  of  Canaamte  strongholds 
(Jg  129  .«,  Jos  9i"). 

i  41-3   2*  24  51.  sib  belong  to  the  Dcuteronomic  compiler  of 
;~'  '   -'       '  i        ,    -          ,      a/314a. 

'  '         '  !  ,  hence  some  think 

that  both  are  names  of  the  same  person,  and  that  Barak  WM 
Deborah's  husband.    This  is  merely  a  fancj 
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'••  ^r  ««",':     '     Juives,  xxiv.  1892;  G  A.  Goose,  Hist,  and 

t  0.  Niebuhr,    Versuch  e^ner  Mecomt.  deg 

"  '     -   •  ,  &.  F.  Moore,  Judges  (1895),  127-173. 

3.  Deborah  (AY  Debora),  the  grandmother  of 
Tobit,  To  1s.  G,  A.  COOKE. 

DEBT,  DEBTOR.—^:.  IN  OT.—i  Terms.—  r^h  in  Qal,  EV 
borrow,  ptcp.  borrower,  LXX  tet.vtfao'Qu.t,  Vuig  fosnus  accipio, 
mutuo  sumo  pecumas,  mutuor,  mutuum  acoipio  ;  in  Hiph  EV 
lend  (i.e.  cause  to  borrow),  ptcp.  lender  •,  LXX  fev£«,  w8«v/t», 
v'zpif***  Vulg.  pecuniam  mutuam  do,  jo&neror.  rrh  is  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  ,?om,  and  the  sense  of  borrow  may  be 
derived  from  the  dependence  of  the  borrower  on  the  lender  , 
but  rr6  jam,  and  m1?  borrow,  may  be  independent  roots  of 
different  origin  (so  Puerst).  •»)*?  Levi,  Levite,  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  either. 

ntw  (also  in  form  Ktjrj)  QaJ  and  Hip/i.,  EV  lend  on  usury, 
take  usury,  exact  (usury)  ;  Qal  ptcp.  weditor,  extortioner,  also 
given  in  Dt  152  for  -n^  rt&g  ^5  'possessor  of  a  loan  of  his 
hand,'  in  Dt  24**  thy  debtor  is  u  ni^J  il£!N  n#K  fiP'Nfr,  *•&  'the 
man  to  whom  thou  are  lending/  or  *a  creditor.'  So  Is  242 
D  KC>:  nipg,  cf.  1  S  222  'he  to  whom  anyone  is  a  usurer,'  i.e. 

one  who  borrows  on  usury,'  EV  the  giver  of  usury  to  Kim. 
1  TY  Jc  •  f.  .-  "  ,  s  ,  -  -  with  fytitetv  (owe),  and  (for  ptcp  ) 
%xMir.-r;,  ;.  (I  i  i  I-  ,  '.^/wuf  (debtor).  Vulg.  commod  o,  exigo, 
usuras  exigo,  and  for  ptcp.  creditor,  f  Generator,  'ipu  2  K  4?  EV 
de&i,  LXX  T«#MV,  Vulg.  creditori  (reading  the  ptcp.). 
EV  debt,  Zoem,  LXX  Jpc/Xqua,  Vulg-  debitum. 

K^Z?»  EV  usury,  exaction,  LXX  &<r«/-np-jf  ,  Vulg. 
exactio.  This  root  has  been  connected  with  -jtra  Mte,  cf. 
•j^  in  ref.  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  usury  ;  or  with  HOT 
forget,  because  payment  of  a  debt  is  remitted  for  a  tune  (Ges. 
The*.). 

~]u?}  ("]iya=bite)  EV  usury  ,  LXX  rtxof,  Vulg.  usura.  In  Dt 
2320  2l(Eng.i8.20)the-HF^A.of  ~l&*  is  used  for  'lend  on  usury,' 
and  the  Qal  for  *  borrow  on  usury.'  LXX  Hiph.  I»rcxtt7s,  Qal 
vtbuvic-vK  ;  Vulg.  ^ph.  foznero,  commodo. 

n*a*]0,  TPy]Q  (ran  become  great),  EV  increase  (and  in  AV  of 
Pr  288  unjust  gain),  LXX  ffAuwyMr,  ««•/  JTA^M,  Vulg.  «ttper- 
«&««<#««-&"&,  fosnus,  amplius.  -  •  T  -  :  —  •  "  •  •»  '  * 
together,  Lv  2536,  Ezk  188-1?  '  ,  ^  >  •  ,  •'•  '  .:  ' 

takes  "jab  as  interest  on  a  loan  of  money,  and  rrmn  as  interest 
on  a  loan  of  corn,  etc.  etc.,  but  hi  Dt  2320  (Eng.  19)  we  have  "JEM  '  of 
money  ...  of  food  ...  of  anything.' 

3in,  Ezk  187,  EV  debtor,  Oxf.  Heb  Lex.  debt,  LXX  O^X^TO(, 
Vulg.  debriori. 

Buy  Qal,  borrow  on  pledge,  EV  borrow,  LXX  a«vi/£o/**;,  Vulg. 
Of  '"•  ,  «.  .  7"  ~  '  'on  pledge,  EV  lend,  LXX  &«*s/Z>i, 
V  „  *.••/*••!  May,  anything  given  as  security  for 

the  payment  of  a  loan  or  the  fulfilment  of  any  obligation,  EV 
it1'"  i"  T  Wri>  /.",»  Vi  *&tmnnm.  InDtS^OaQaZdenom.occurs 

-  -..re  <ih<-  -'-".«  n\  »•.=;•  'lab  ?.\  17V  r^^v'-r-;  *V 
*  *  *  *  '.  v  /•'  '/  t'ljw  f>r'fi'i  's'taoron  -n  «.in  -i  •  •  ,  'no'ij;\. 
I  .  «;j--ivL'^r,  bi"  1  ,  «•  >  t'i-  'nor—  !  >-j«  .•  l'uivji.i»-(i 

the  borrower  was  bou-i'!  *>  •  •  •  ,  "      v"  ".!••:  n  .-i"1 

tliyasan  Aram.  loan  '*<;r<',  H"  1  h  •  •  ,>  .'.•*-  '•  !'<'«  *  i  • 
02S*  hold  firmly.* 

i?3n  Qai  (lit.  6r«4,  cl.  B3?),  EV  e«X»  or  Zay  a  pledge,  LXX 
iyixtp£g»,  Vmg"*  phrases  with  pignus  ;  ^n,  nj?!3n,  EV  pZed^e, 
LXX  evi^'V**"/"*6!  '!*•*>  V^-  Pignut' 

any  Qa^,  Hithpa.,  ET  ftf  ^rety,  give  pledges,  mortgage,  make 
a  wager,  LXX  ttfyrvui,  *Mg.  */'*«.'«,  .w^  ^-*  ,  "rn\  iliqussor 
ersto,  vadem  me  oj  "ere,  pai^,  I  V  &  '•"'./  >  TAX  i;^3-»,  Vulg. 
arrhdbo,  pignut.  ,15^  STJ;  (Pr  17*8),  EV  JtecomeOi  surety, 
LXX  ipTtw/ftfvov  lyyvZfQat,  Vulg1.  spondo, 

VNI^  (asfc)  obtains  from  the  context  the  sense  of  borrow  in 
Ex  22W,  2  K  4»  EV,  and  similarly  the  JGTip^.  may=&n<i  in 


iL  In  History.  —  1.  Causes  of  Debt.  —  There  is  no 
trace  in  OT  of  any  system  of  commercial  credit. 
Loans  of  money  or  large  purchases  on  credit  do  not 
occur  as  ordinary  and  natural  incidents  of  trade. 
Debt  (except  of  the  most  temporary  character,  see 
below  en  Pledges,  and  on  Gn  3818  ;  and  cf.  Ex  2214) 
is  an  exceptional  misfortune  ;  it  is  always  the  poor 
man  who  borrows,  Ex  22s5.  The  existence  of  a 
developed  credit  system  in  Babylonia  is  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  any  -similar  system  in  Israel.  In 
such,  as  in  many  other  matters,  it  is  as  precarious  to 
argue  from  Babylon  to  Israel  as  it  would  be  now  from 
England  to  Afghanistan.  This  absence  of  com- 


mercial credit  naturally  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  Israelites  of  the  monarchy  were  not  a  commercial 
people,  and  that  their  trade  was  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoen.  and  other  foreigners.  The 
other  ordinary  causes  of  debt  must  have  operated 
in  Israel.  "^  *  •  agencies  would  create  debts 
speedily  pai .  •  '•*  .  ;  misfortune,  <  .\  ><  • ,-  LJ;:II 
and  '•  '\  '•  ,ti  ',  '.i  :  ••  5  serious  indebted- 
ness. ^  ,  :•  •-,  .  ,i  /  arose  from  failure 
of  c"*'x  .N  .  •  O'i  'i  ,  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  home  government  or  for  the  payment 
of  foreign  tribute  (Neh  54).  Though  debt  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  uncommon  in  Israel, — Is  242 
mentions  the  borrower  and  the  lender  as  social 
types, — yet  it  seems  to  have  been  comparatively 
rare,  so  that  it  was  never  accepted  as  natural  and 
legitimate.  T1 1 N , .  •  »:i  i  -  f :  01  •  s  the  paucity  of  refer- 
ences to  deb,,  :,'.'\  «>i  '•:  n*.  Connected  with  debt, 
and  also  from  the  primitive  character  of  these  terms, 
e.g.  'he  who  has  a  creditor'  for  'debtor3  (1  S  222) 

2.  Leading  Cases. — In  Gn  3818  Judah  promises 
Tamar  a  kid,  and  gives  her  his  signet,  etc.,  as  a 
pledge  that  he  will  discharge  the  debt  thus  created, 
lie  rorthvuth  sends  her  the  kid.  In  2  K  '41'7  a 
widow's  late  husband  had  incurred  a  moderate  debt, 
— it  could  be  paid  by  selling  a  quantity  of  oil, — his 
family  were  still  liable  for  the  debt.  The  creditors 
were  expected  to  recoup  themselves  by  selling  ker 
two  sons  for  slaves.  Elisha  accepts  this  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  can  only  relieve  his  friend  by 
a  miracle.  In  Neh  5  the  farmers  are  in  distress 
through  drought  and  taxes,  they  have  borrowed 
money  at  1  p.  c.  per  month  on  their  land.  (Nowack, 
i.  354,  proposes  to  read  rms?D  for  DND.  )  The  debtors 
had  defaulted,  their  lands  had  been  seized,  and 
some  had  been  compelled  to  sell  their  children. 
In  response  to  a  solemn  appeal  from  Kehemiah 
(he  and  his  suite  being  among  the  lender^  the 
lands  and  interest  were  restored,  possibly  tl-e  debts 
were  wholly  or  partially  cancelled.  The  only 
other  mention  of  actual  debt  is  1  S  222,  where 
debtors  resort  to  David  in  his  exile. 

lii.  In  the  Law,  Prophets,  etc. — The  necessity  of 
borrowing  is  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  sometimes 
a  punishment  for  sin  (Dt  156  2812-  44),  oftener  un- 
deserved, and  therefore  entitling  the  borrower  to 
assistance.  His  richer  brethren  should  assist  him 
with  loans  (Dt  157'11),  even  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing year  of  release  (Ps  3726  1125,  Pr  1917) ;  with- 
out interest  (Ex  2225  [JE],  Dt  2320*21  [Eng. 19- 20],  Lv 
2536.  37  [H],  Ps  15s,  Pr  28s,  Ezk  IS8'17  2212,  Neh  5). 
Nowack,  i.  354,  and  Benzinger,  350,  understand 
that  Ex  2225  only  forbids  excessive  usury  (B.  takes 
2511  as  gloss),  so  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
interest  first  appears  in  Dt;  Such  prohibitions 
do  not  extend  to  loans  to  foreigners.  No  provision 
i-  in.'Hic  in  iliohm  foi  Llioiotov-iyof  dob.,  out  non- 
payment of  debt  is  condemned'  in  Ps  3721.  Both 
the  law  and  the  prophets  are  chiefly  concerned  to 
protect  the  debtor.  The  law  restricts  the  exaction 
of  pledges :  a  widow's  clothing  (Dt2417),  the  nether 
or  upper  millstone  (Dt  246),  the  widow's  ox  (Job 
248),  should  not  be  taken  in  pledge.  The  creditor 
(Dt  2410-1S)  may  not  go  into  the  debtor's  house  to 
fetch  a  pledge,  but  must  wait  outside  till  the 
debtor  brings  him  a  pledge  of  the  debtor's  choosing 
(Dillm.,  Benz.).  This  pledge  would  often  consist 
of  clothing  (Am  28,  Pr  20lu  2713,  Job  22s) ;  and  'nyht 
not  be  kept  ovunl^it  .T\  2226  [JE],  !>i  •->,•''. 
Pledges  are  latliei  .o'.uiinoil  than  approved  of;  » 
pious  Israelite  would  not  require  a  pledge  (Job  22' 
249),  or,  at  any  rale,  -would  pioniprly  restore  n 
(Ezkl87'1633I5)-~wIiotlicr  A\ilh  or  wiiliout  payment 
is  not  obvious.  The  lsn\  also  limits  claims  on 
debtors  by  the  laws  of  Jubilee  and  of  the  Seventh 
Year.  In  Ex  2310-  llff-  (JE)  the  land  is  to  be 
released  (ni^Dtjm  *thou  shalt  release  it*),  i.e  left 
fallow,  every'seventh  year;  cf.  Lv  25 1"7  (H).  This 
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provision  does  not  occur  in  Dt,  but  Dt  151"6  appoints 
a  release,  n^otf,  of  debt  every  seventh  year.  This 
n^Dc?  has  been  understood  (a)  as  a  cancelling^  of 
interest  during  the  seventh  year,  which  is  im- 
possible in  view  of  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
interest  in  the  immediate  context,*  (b)  as  mora- 
torium, the  creditor  being  forbidden  to  demand 
payment  during  the  seventh  year,  but  being 
allowed  to  do  BO  at  its  close  ;  (c)  as  an  absolute  and 
final  cancelling  of  debt,  as  in  Solon's  xpe&v  airoKOTrtf. 
In  any  case,  some  relief  in  the  matter  of  debt 
would  "be  specially  welcome  for  the  year  during 
which  the  land  lay  fallow.  The  n^f  did  not 
extend  to  foreigners. 

As  the  debtor  or  his  family  might  be  sold  to  pay 
debt  (cf.  above  and  Lv  2539'  4?,  Is  501),  the  provisions 
for  the  humane  treatment  of  Heb,  slaves,  for  their 
release  in  the  seventh  year  (Ex  212),  or  (with  the 
land)  at  the  Jubilee  (Lv  253()-55)J  are  a  further 
limitation  of  the  rights  of  creditors. 

iy.  Actual  Practice.  —  Apart  from  !Neh  5  and  the 
vague  engagement  in  Neh  1031  we  do  not  read  of 
these  benevolent  laws  being  observed.  Probably, 
they  were  never  consistently  enforced  as  public 
law  for  any  long  period.  When  the  Jews  con- 
ceived themselves  bound  by  the  letter  of  the^  law, 
they  at  once  devised  a  means  of  systematically 
evading  the  Deuteronomic  HBO^.  This  and  other 
laws  represent  a  standard  favoured  by  public  opinion 
and  sometimes  observed  by  generous  and  pious 
Israelites  (Ezk  187).  Creditors  generally  took 
pledges,  required  sureties,  exacted  interest,  and 
seized  the  land,  family,  and  person  of  their  debtors. 
Is  243  mentions  the  giver  and  taker  of  usury  as 
social  types.  The  warnings  against  suretyship 
(Pr  6l  11»  2018  2226  2713)  indicate  severe  treatment 
of  debtors  ;  according  to  Pr  227  the  borrower  is  the 
slave  of  the  lender,  and  Jer  1510  indicates  a  bitter 
feeling  between  borrower  and  lender  quite  at 
variance  with  the  ideal  of  charitable  loans. 

B.  APOCR.  AND  NT.—  No  actual  case  of  debt 
occurs  in  either.  Both,  like  OX,  inculcate  duty  of 
lending  and  paying  (Sir  29,  Lk  6s4-  *,  Ro  138}. 
Mt  613  suggests  a  generous  treatment  of  debtors. 
Sir  1833  points  out  tlie  danger  of  borrowing, 

In  NT  debt  occurs  chiefly  in  the  parables,  The 
Two  Debtors  (Lk  741-  42),  the  Two  Creditors  (Mt 
Igaa-M).  JD  £ke  jatter  we  hnd  that,  as  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  slave  could  have  property  of  his 
own,  and  thus  become  a  debtor  to  This  master. 
The  treatment  of  a  defaulter  is  entirely  at  his 
master's  disposal.  Here  too,  however,  the  person 
of  the  ordinary  debtor  may  be  seized  for  debt.  In 
the  parables  of  the  Talents  (Mt  2514-8°)  and  Pounds 
(Lk  1911-27),  and  the  narratives  of  M*  •  C1  j  -  ."  -.  ,f 
the  Temple  (Mt21m,  Mkll15'18,  1,  K  l.i  :  Vn:>-  ;, 
we  come  upon  the  advanced  commercial  system  of 
the  Horn*  Empire,  with  money  -changers,  bankers, 
and  commercial  usury,  which  Christ  mentions  with- 
out condemning.  In  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  161*15)  we  trace  a  credit  system  in  con- 
nexion with,  agriculture.  Interest  is  not  con- 
demned in  NT. 


commentaries  on  passages  cited,  esp. 
Driver  on  Dt  1518,  and  sections  on  debt  in  Heb.  Arch,  of 
Benzm|fer  and  of  Kowack.  ,  ^VV.  H,  BENNETT, 

DECALOGUE.—  The  law  of  the  Ten  Words, 
virtually  a  translation  of  tlie  original  Heb.  name 
BTFU  rrjro  Dt  413  104,  cf.  Ex  S428)  is  the  most 
suitable  title  of  the  ethical  code  prefixed  to  the 
Sinaitic  ^legislation.  The  name  'Ten  Command- 
ments7 is  a  less  accurate  rendering,  and  it  pre- 
judges the  disputed  question  as  to  whether  an  of 
the  ten  words  aie  of  the  nature  of  commandments. 
It  is  also  called  the  Testimony  (nn#  Ex  252X),  and 
the  Covenant  (rn?,  Dt  9s). 

The  accounts  of  the  first  publication  of  the  D. 


contain  a  variety  of  extraordinary  particulars  ia 
attestation  of  its  immediate  divine  origin  and  of 
its  sovereign  authority.  The  nation  gathered  at 
the  foot  of  Sinai  to  receive  a  revelation  (Ex  1917). 
Amid  thunder  and  lightning,  and  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  the  Lord  descended  upon  the  smoking 
mount  (1916ff-),  and  from  thence  proclaimed  the 
words  of  the  law  in  articulate  tones  in  the  ears  of 
tlie  terrified  people  (201&,  Dt  412).  The  words  thus 
uttered  by  the  very  voice  were  thereafter  graven 
by  the  very  finger  of  God  on  two  tables  of  stone 
(Ex  3I18,  Dt  413).  These  tables,  which  were 
broken  by  Moses  on  witnessing  the  temporary 
apostasy  of  the  people  (Ex  3219),  were  replaced  by 
another  pair  on  winch  God  had  promised  to  rewrite 
the  former  words  (Ex  341),  and  which  were  there- 
after deposited  in  the  ark  with  a  view  to  their 
safe-keeping  and  in  token  of  their  paramount 
importance  (Dt  105).* 

In  consideration  of  these  details,  in  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid  on  the  authority  of  the  D.  and 
on  the  precautions  taken  for  preserving  it  in  its 
purity,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Pent,  contains 
two  versions  of  it  which  exhibit  not  a  few,  or 
altogether  unimportant,  variations  —  the  classic 
version,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Ex  202'17,  and  the 
less-regarded  version  of  Dt  56'21.  The  principal 
••ho  ^  PO»  -  occur  in  the  reasons  annexed  to  the 
ion1  .»  Mia  r.i'i  li  commandments.  Under  the  fourth 
Dt  founds  the  duty  of  Sabbath  observance,  not 
upon  the  example  of  the  God  of  Creation  who 
rested  from  His  works  on  the  seventh  day  (Ex  20n), 
but  upon  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  of  gratitude. 

*  Observe  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy  .  .  .  that 
thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as 
well  as  thou.    And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  J"  thy 
God  brought  thee  out  thence  by  a  mighty  hand  and 
by  a  stretched  out  arm :  therefore  J"  thy  God  com- 
manded thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day y  (Dt  512"15). 
The  fifth  commandment,  in  the  Deuteronomic  text, 
sanctions  filial  conduct  with  the  promise  of  pros- 
perity as  well  as  of  long  life  (516).     In  the  tenth,  it 
may  be  added,  Dt  has  a  different  order  from  Ex — 
the  wife  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  series,  while 
the  coveting  of  the  neighbour's  field,  which  would 
count  for  much  with  a  peasant  people,  is  expressly 
prohibited  (52l).f 

That  the  Exodus  version  of  the  D.  is  on  the  whole 
superior  to,  i.e.  older  and  purer  than,  the  text  of  Dt, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  modern 
scholars,  including  Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  W.  B. 
Smith,  Driver.  £  For  this  opinion  the  principal 
ground  is  that  the  variations  in  Dt  are  obviously 
a  personal  contribution  from  this  author,  some 
being  mere  amplifications  in  his  wonted  style, 
others  instances  of  the  intrusion  of  his  character- 
istic ideas  or  expressions  (cf.  Dillmann,  Exod. 
p.  200 ;  Driver,  LOT  p.  31). 

*Tw  •(•(•,>  1 1  M«i  TK  '  f  IV  ^"'  »i'V  r  •  r"- 1'<-"  ^  'iiir^V  coin- 
]•  -•  ,'<  i'i*  .  <li  i,  -o  i  o  c,  >  , '  <-  -nil  s  i".  iriscu  •  '. 

•  <  Mi  '     /    ii    •»      •")•«  l*!*'i  1*1  I.,  w     "*s  *•  •  .  ••  •  s   n*1-    <  i      16 
i*    '    r    i  I  \  '••-.>•;  but  this  is  not  decisive  aa  to  its  date — 
one  section  regarding  it  as  dcr'»«d  by  F  ri  -n  j>n  <  \*-f')if 
sources  (Driver,  LOT  p.  30),  \\'  i'   ni.r  i"»r  I-M     («•  -••  ir   •    -  *  n 
into  the  E  stratum  after  the  formulation  of  the  Decalogue 
of  Dt  (Meisner,  Der  Delcalog  p.  11).    The  J  narrative  is  more 
prominent  in  Ex  32-34,  and  lias  often  been  alleged  to  set 
foith  an  older  «imuiiaiy  us  the  krr.'iel  of  the  legislation  (see 
irfra).     Ti  LS  'alter  i  ilercnrv,  apait  fiom  other  grounds,  is 
r<  'i'I<rcd\tn  iT"t carious  bv  the  r?ict.  that  a  great  part  of  the 
or'n  :ial  oo'ivt  ITS  of  J  is  no  Icngvr  \w  ore  us    Tlie  final  redaction 
d-vs  not  d  r'.rniine  \v'">iihT  me  words  were  rewritten  by  God 
(Ex  341)  or  by  Mo^ta  (Ex  3428) 

t  Other  Dt  -tanations  are  multiplication  of  connecting  par- 
ticles, and  of  details  (the  ox  and  the  as3  entitled  to  Sabbath 
rest\  verbal  changes  ('observe'  for  'remember'  in  c.  4,  'desire' 
for  '  covet'  in  the  main  body  of  c.  10),  and  allusive  phrases  (*  As 
the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee '  in  cs.  4  and  5). 

f  Vellhausen,  however,  'protests  against  the  d  priori  and 
consistent  preference  of  the  Exod.  text/  Comp.  d  Hex. :  and 
evidence  that  his  view  is  spreading  is  furnished  by  the  argu- 
ment of  ileisner's  painstaking  monograph  (Der  Dekalog). 
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In  opposition  to  the  traditional  conception  of  the 
D.  as  strictly  Mosaic,  three  theories  are  widely 
represented  in  modern  criticism — (1)  that  it  is  a 
prophetic  compendium  or  manifesto  belonging  at 
the  earliest  to  the  8th  cent.  B.C. ;  (2)  that  it  is  in 
substance  Mosaic,  but  that  it  was  enlarged  at  a  later 
period  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  command- 
ments, or  at  least  (3)  of  amplifications  and  sanctions 
of  the  original '  words.' 

(1)  Against  the  Mosaic  origin  it  is  argued  that 
the  tradition  does  not  consistently  maintain  its 
claim,  but  alternatively  exhibits  a  summary  of  a 
widely  different  character  (Ex  3414ff-)  as  the  Mosaic 
D.  (Wellhausen,  Comp.  d.  Hex.  p.  331  ff.)*;  that 
the  ancient  'Book  of  the  Covenant'  shows  no 
;<  !'.;!*•:'',•'»»!   with   its   content   (Baentsch,    Das 
Buna/Gaouck,  p.  92  ff, ),  and  especially  that  both  in 
general  spirit  and  in  detail  it  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  essentially  ritualistic  religion   of  pre- 
:    •  *          'following  Wellhausen,   Kayser, 
.•*••••,!!  ,   op.  cit.  98).     Upon  this  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  observe  that  the  cardinal  assump- 
tion of  this  group  of  scholars,  viz.  that  the  D.  was 
impossible  before  the  prophetical  teaching  of  the 
8th   cent.,  <^, ;  .    •<    •      the  part  played  by  the 
prophets  in  •'  \ ;  •  ,   , ',      mracter  of  the  OT  religion. 
Assuredly,  the  prophets  did  not  first  enunciate,  but 
inherited,  the  doctrine  that  true  religion  utters 
itself  in  morality ;  and  it  is  an  obvious  inference 
from  the  broad  facts  of  the  tradition  that  this 
fundamental  idea  was  affirmed  by  and  descended 
from  Moses.    That  as  the  founder  or  reformer  of  a 
religion  he  should  have  embodied  its  leading  prin- 
ciples in  *  terse '  sentences  is  not  only  possible  but 

Srobable,  and  the  testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
.  we  possess  such  a  summary  is  too  strong  to  be 
set  aside  in  the  interests  of  a  historical  theory,  f 

(2)  A  second  group  of  critics,  while  '    ""  ""•:!';  j. 
' Moses  in  the  name  of  .T"  ;•    <•!":  .]  ...   .>.    1    ,;  '. 
ites  such  a  law  as  is  <«>::       .•  •!  i't  ,   c  ten  words' 
(Kuenen,  Eel.  Isr.,  Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  285),  support  the 
contention  of  the  first  group,  that  one  or  more  of 
the  commandments  arc  ;«>  '-M«   ,  *;•.    The  main 
objection  to  the  Mosaic  j,  !    <»       ;•  o"  c.  4 — that  it 
presupposes  cpnditions  of  agricultural  life  unlike 
those  under  which  Moses  could  have  conceived  and 
i  ••      "        •!  i.    "»r   '.efiore,  ffib,  Lect.  p.  554 ;  cf, 
ST-  •«./:'•    ••   •         p.  139)— is  at  the  most  valid 
against  certain  of  the  amplifications.    More  serious  I 
is  1 1*0  <  »-' ;  .."I 'i -I  l*o  Mo-'"'  o'iginofc.  2,  founded 
on  i!io  '"•!(  i  *  i  >•"  r  ii  *  i»:o!  ir-i  SOM  of  graven  images  ] 
was  disregarded  in  the  time  of  the  judges  nnd  of  the 
early  monarchy,  that  the  proplieu  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  offered  no  oppos-ii  ion  lo  the  cult  of  the 

*  The  so-callod  JahwMic  D.,  first  indicated  "by  Goethe,  has 
been  (inallj  reconstructed  by  Wellhausen  as  follows  (Isr.  Qesck. 
p.  66)  :— 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  worship  anj  strange  pod. 

2.  Thou  ahull  not  make  unto  thee  molten  gods. 

3.  Tnon  blialr  keep  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 

4.  All  the  first -born  tire  mine. 

»  5.  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feas-t  of  Weeks. 

6.  Thou  bhalt  keep  the  feast  of  Ingathering  in  the  fall  of  the 
?ear. 

7.  Thou  ehalt  not  mingle  leavened  bread  with  the  blood  of  my 
•acrifice. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  retain  until  the  morning  the  fat  of  my 
feast. 

'  9.  Thou  shalt  bring  the  best  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  field  to 
the  house  of  J"  thy  God. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk. 

In  Ex  the  code  really  contains  12  precepts,  hence  there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  the  selection  to  be  made.  It  may  be  noted  that 
•t  is  not  claimed  that  it  is  Mosaic,  but  only  that  it  is  older  than 
the  D.  of  Ex  20  (cf.  Smend,  Heligionsgesoh.  p.  47). 

t  Of  this  evidence  an  important  element  is  the  tradition  that 
two  tables  of  stone  containing  the  D.  were  placed  by  Moses  in 
the  ark  (Ex  4020,  Dt  10^).  The  arguments  used  to  discredit  the 
tradition  are  set  forth  fully  by  Stade,  Gesch  d.  r.  Isr  i. 
p.  457  ff.,  where  its  existence  is  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  the  ark  originally  contained  sacred  stones  associated  with 
the  presence  of  J".  But  surely  Moaaism  cannot  have  bequeathed 
to  posterity  as  its  most  precious  legacy  a  stone-fetish  (see  ARK 
OP  THE  COVENANT) 


golden  calves,  and  that  the  jroyieiK  conscience 
appears  first  to  have  revolted  L^<  us-1-  1  :-.i  in  the 
8th  cent,  in  Judah  (Kuenen,  JtteL  isr.3  Eng.  tr.  i. 
283  ff.).  To  this  it  is  replied,  in  general,  that  the 
non-observance  of  a  religious  law  is  no  proof  of  its 
non-existence;  and, in ,  •  "•  \  .  "  ,•'••  {*•  central 
sanctuaries  possessed  "i'»  j,^-  •  •  of  Eli, 

David,  and  Solomon,  the  prohibition  must  have 
been  early  operative  as  a  •  •  «••'•'  i  -t  of  the 
pure  Mosaic  system  (cf .  Kit  •  .  .  '  . ,  Eng.  tr. 
L  pp.  248,  249).  It  may  be  added  that  contact  with 
Egyptian  idolatry  is  likely  to  have  made  Moses 
recoil  from  "•  *  ••  •,;'  "  •  T  i  -  . T>  •  •  r,  be 
granted  that  ••  •••;,•  •  •  •  *  ;  and 
it  is  at  least  possiole  uiau  c.  "2  is  a  development  by 
the  prophetical  school  of  a  consequence  originally 
only  latent  in  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  the  worship 
of  other  gods. 

(3)  A  third  view  leaves  undisturbed  the  tradition 
that  Moses  was  the  author  of  an  essentially 
spiritual  and  ethical  code  of  ten  precepts,  but 
alleges  the  prol>.i:'I>iJjty  of  this  having  originally 
existed  in  a  bii<  i.  r  IOIEQ,  to  uliich  irom  time  to 
time  various  reflexions  and  promises  were  added 
which  -I'tHjri1  crr-1  r-eb  '  .  |- '  1  '«  the  mind  and 
•will.  •  IN  i'.i-  .LOIJ,  '  '•  ;  '  !  .  by  scholars 
since  Ewald  (0-esch.  Isr.B  ii.  231),  command- 
ments 2,  3,  4,  5  originally  wanted  the  'reasons 
annexed,'  while  10  may  have  stopped  at  *  house.* 
It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  variations  of  the 
two  texts,  and  seems  irresistible  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  c.  4  ••!» i  •!:.:••  acquaintance  with 
Gn  IMJ8.  It  may  Iv  ;K<  »'  .  ,'  the  terser  version 
gives  a  better  balance  to  the  two  tables,  and 
was  more  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  popular 
memory:  and  in  particular  that  it  represents 
material  common  to.  and  thus  attested  by,  the 
joint  testimony  of  the  two  divergent  recensions.* 

The  division  of  the  D.  into  its  ten  constituent  parts  has 
occasioned  considerable  difficulty.  The  three  systems,  as 
adopted  by  different  religious  communities,  may  Be  thus  re 
presented — 

Greek  and        R.  O.  and         T««,W 
Reformed.        Lutheran.         ^ewisn. 
God  the  Deliverer  out 

of  Egypt.       .       .     Preface  Preface  o,  1. 

Prohibition  of   poly- 
theism   .       .  o.  1 
Prohibition  of  graven 


Prohibitions  of  covet- 

ousness  .        » 


c.  2 
cs.3-9 

S-c.10 


f 


cs.2-8 

c.  9 
c.  10f 

1  if   '-1 
, 


cs.3-9. 

j-  C.  10. 


I          '  I'X  l!l"<  '      -I         .'    M   ~A(     !         '        •-    •    I    '         •• 

of  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  in  separatrr  "*'  )  rit  V  •-, 

i  *  --"i  "v  POI  orijfiria",  of  the  pi  jccpt  against  n  i        *  i  '-*      '   « 

1   ,n  i'L2  diX'feion,  uh  uh  irca  -  the  preface  .  -  .    •  .'    i  MM  , 

1 1 '  -i  )le  ;  o  i  •«  ol)j<  ct.orj,  not  o-i'y  that  it  affects  the  unity  of  the 

1»."    *  i"  i1  II:   vi»"»  r(»-n    '/   appoun  elsewhere  as  infoduc.1- 

••  .«r  •       i  -  >•!  «'!.*  IS-  !J>:*  )     In  new  of  these  objections  the 

«.        -liiiii1!*-!  i  11  ••  on,  r  |  roaonted  in  ••  •  -is   ^   !>•   Ph-lo, 

Josephus,  and  many  Fathers  (Orison,  In  i.r   Ii  •'•    r,  12),  is 

favoured  by  the  majority  of  modern  critics  (Oohler,   Eu&M, 

Delitzsch,  Dilhuann).  See  also  Nestle  in  Exv  Timen,  June  1S£7. 

Tie  oriprlnal  sequence  of  the  '\\orda'  is  di^Carbed  in  L-VX, 

where  the  LWO  cozuxriuri<lnienrt>  which  bear  upon  ilie  lifu  of  T.ne 

family  (5  and  7)  are  brought  together,  and  the  nxth  becomes  ,  ne 


c  iirhth.    Tn  !NT  ihe  order  IB  variable,  but  usually  the  s»  \cnth 
pr, ,'« de«  \\<sr  xtfc  O^  ln-°.  ^r>  1?°) 

"I  iie  rlahsjflcai  10-  01  il«o  co  nira':.l'n<  rii-,  i«-  s  jggested  by  the!at 
(Is-snlmrio'i  b'j:u<  -if  !al'<-  ()•)» -^i-l  ,  they  fall  into  two 
Hiou|>i  —  0^  the  it  ir  s  (L  l),  w  !^.  -I  ( :ie  certain  dutiei 
\\li.or1  uu'Ti  f-'A(  s  10  (»  1  :ITI<!  ( ')  '«('  ct  •  -'.i  •.  -10),  which  define 
oon.'vin  on:  .>-  \. 't  'I-  ho  <  M't- 10  I  -•  l>i  !,  <  r  man.  It  has,,  how- 
over,  been  fiiqaenr]>  pointed  out  that,  in  the  antique  mode  of 
thought,  iiliJ.1  <huy  was  more  closely  allied  to  the  religious  than 

*  The  view  that  the  *  torso*  was  the  original  D.  is  assailed  by 
Meisner  on  the  ground  that  the  irreducible  minimum  of  the 
words  of  the  first  table  has  been  '  inundated '  by  Dl  (Lek  p.  10), 
but  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  the  vocabulary  of  Dt  was 
enriched  by  the  original  D. 

t  While  the  E.G.  and  Luth.  Churches  agree  in  subdividing  the 
prohibitions  of  covetousness,  the  former  makes  c.  »  protect  tb< 
neighbour's  wife,  the  latter  bis  house. 
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t-»  V  i  '  V, *  u 1  .;'  "  >  and  that  the  first  five  commandments 
:."!  '  '( i  i  1 1,  m  P  ably  grouped  as  precepts  of  piety,  the 
,;  *  .  "  i  • 

•    '  •          which  may  fairly  be  assigned  to  the 

*L*  ,  >   ole  clear.    The  first,  while  not  un- 

ambiguously sounding  the  monotheistic  note,  at  least  excludes 
polytheism  from  Israel.  The  second  prohibits  the  worship  of 
tne  true  God  under  a  visible  form — idolatry.  That  the  third 
had  an  squally  definite  aim  is  probable,  and  it  is  a  plausible 
suggestion  that  its  point  was  directed  against  the  use  of  God's 
name  in  spiritualistic  and  other  magical  rites  (Smend),  though 
1  \  >  •"  "  .  •"  name— aa 

I    ,  •  y.    In  the 

•   '    -  ,    .  „       noticed  the 

two  remarkable  features  of  c  2,  the  profound  ji*i£ht  into  t^e 
law  of  heredity,  and  the  intimation  that  the  soul '  i  r-»  i,rioi  a 
the  love  ot  God ;  the  Deut.  grounding  of  c.  4,  which  breathes 
compassion  towards  man  and  beast ;  and  the  confident  assertion 
in  c  5  of  the  doctrine  of  temporal  retnbution. 

The  laws  of  probity  take  under  their  protection  human  life 
(c.  6),  the  institution  of  ' '    m  erty  (c.  8),  and 

character  or   i .» it. '  o.  <•«          •  •  at  the  roots  of 

wrong-doing-  •  .  . »  o-  •  »  •  ^  the  lawless  desire.  They  may  be 
further  clas*  I  ."••>,  ',  -s  they  condemn  criminality  in  act 
(C3.  6-8),  in  i  (i  C"  S ;.  s '  i  *!  thought  (c.  10). 

Prom  this  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  D.  we 
~IM  \  oV<i''i  i  u  inii>ii'-MOTi  bothof  its  •  •  I"  .,' 
it^'i-iM  ,  -o  i-s.  lu  in  ^t  distinction  .  ,  .  '» 
the  brief  compass  of  the  ten  words  it  lays  down 
the  fundamental  articles  of  religion  (sovereignty 
UT»'  -  i1*  I,"~L.\  o"  G-od),  and  a>-cii>  the  claims  of 
ii-o"  i  .  i  i  MC  c  i  a*  spheres  of  human  relationship 
(home,  calling,  society).  Its  ethical  precepts  are 
the  most  f.n-rencliing  and  the  most  indispensable. 
It  is,  again,  a  fun  her  testimony  to  the  moral  value 
of ^the  code  that  it  provided  forms  capable  of  re- 
<  :  •  *  •  l  and  fuller  content  than  that  which 

i  .  .   held.    But  the  souMeijra  distinc- 

"  •  •  •     1 1.  lies  less  in  its  c\hiL*iLion  of  the 

foundations  of  religion  and  of  the  landmarks  of 
morality,  than  in  its  representation  of  religion  and 
morality  as  knit  together  by  a  vital  and  indis- 
soluble bond.  The  I),  is,  in  brief,  the  charter 
of  ethical  piety,  or,  in  other  words,  the  great 
pre-Christian  advocate  for  righteousness  as  the 
highest  form  of  ritual.  In  an  age  of  the  world's 
history  when  popular  religion  found  satisfaction 
in  an  ethically  indifferent  ceremonialism,  hi  a 
country  where  Mosaic  sanction  was  claimed  for  an 
elaborate  system  of  sacrifices  and  festivals,  the  D. 
excluded  from  the  summary  of  duty  almost  every 
reference  to  this  class  of  omigations,  and  made  it 
clear  that  what  God  above  all  required  was  justice 
and  mercy.  Consistently  with  this,  the  one  re- 
ligious duty,  narrowly  so  called,  which  finds  a 
place  in  the  code,  is  Sabbath  observance ;  for  this 
commandment  not  only  had  in  view  the  provision 
of  an  opportunity  for  meditation  and  worship,  but 
was  equally  conceived,  if  we  may  follow  Dt,  as  a 
beneficent  institution  founded  in  compassion  toward 
the  weary  and  heavy  laden. 

The  limitations  of  the  D.  lie  on  the  surface.  Its 
brevity  forbids  us  to  exoect  exhaustiveness,  and, 
as  a  fact,  its  ethical  requirements  may  almost  all 
he  connected  with  the  sinjrle  \irtue  of  justice. 
Wisdom  and  fortitude,  which  figure  p'orn  n"'.K\- 
in  the  Greek  scheme  of  virtue,  are  not  M  <o,:s  /i-i. 
and  even  in  the  i>roliiVi:on*>  of  adultery  and 
covetousness  it  is  >--  umiuinnre  or  self-control 
than  justice  that  appears  to  interpose  to  forbid 
the  sin.  Again,  it  followed  from^the  nr. •"'>•  I  • ' i  n< k-1 
character  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  tirst  given, 
that  the  D.  should  be  elementary  in  its  tore  inner. 
They  were  children  who  had  need  to  be  f  .r.ijrht  f  lie 
first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  The  demands 
nriCT1>i.1\-  are  not  very  high-pitched:  with  the 
«'\MJ  <"-;  (.f  the  tenth,  the  moral  precepts  belong 
exclusively  to  the  region  of  conduct  where  actions 
condemned  by  the  conscience  as  sins  are  also 
punished  by  the  state  as  crimes.  Further,  of  the 
ten,  eight  are  proT':V  [<>"-.  i\\<>  only  are  positive 
injunctions.  An-!  I  KM  i  in  he-  t!io  principal  limita- 
tion of  the  D.  In  the  main  a  condemnation  of 


superstition  and  crime,  and  as  such  of  the  highest 
value  in  the  training  of  a  primitive  people,  it  does 
not  meet  the  demand  of  the  enlightened  conscience 
for  a  positive  moral  ideal.  For  this  we  must  ad- 
vance to  Chiist's  interpretation  or  revision  of 
the  Decalogue. 

The  frequent  references  of  Christ  to  the  D.  are 
marked  by  two  main  features  —  (1)  a  hearty  re- 
cognition of  its  divine  ,•:"•,  .  Vb  517)  ;  (2)  a, 
purpose  of  so  into  \>>  <  ^"nf  -  ^  .  ;  -  as  to  widen 
their  range  and  exalt  tneir  demands.  Its  inade- 
quacy as  an  ideal,  due  to  its  preponderantly 
negative  character,  He  rectified  by  condensing  the 
law  into  the  two  positive  commandments  to  love 
God  with  all  our  '  i  •  •  "!  •  •  •••  "  *  *  •>.  •  <•  • 


of  Jesus  lean  on  tl  ,  V-  «•;,•'  ,  ,  i-|o 
to  construct  with  scarcely  a  gap  the  I).  according 
to  Christ.  The  following  are  tho  •i:;i(i:;;l  addi- 
tions: C.  1.  Thou  shalt  love  the  !<>•<!  \  •  "li  all  thy 
heart  (Mt  2237).  C.  2.  They  that  worship,  worship 
in  spirit  and  truth  (Jn  424).  C.  3.  Swear  not  at  all 
(Mt  5s4),  C.  4.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
(Mk  2s7).  C.  5.  Duty  to  parents  paramount  over 
other  religious  obligation  (Mt  154H3).  C.  6.  Murder 
includes  anger  (Mt  522).  C.  7.  Adultery  includes 
lust  (528).  Of  c.  8  we  have  not  Christ's  i  \s  •»*  '  i«  \\. 
but  the  absence  is  readily  explained  ,A  J  o  *i.'  u 
that  c.  10  had  already  extended  the  prohibition  of 
theft  in  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  J  esus.  Simi- 
larly, the  false  witness  of  c.  9  is  referred  to  a  foul 
heart  (Mt  1234),  while  the  idle  is  included  in  con- 
demnation with  the  calumnious  word  (1237).  Of 
Christ's  definite  consciousness  of  a  mission  to  handle 
the  D.  in  the  light  of  the  final  revelation  there  is 
further  evidence  in  His  announcement  of  the  new 
commandment  of  brotherly  love  (  Jn  1384),  by  which 
He  re-emphasizes  the  nature  of  the  positive  ideal 
substituted  for  the  warnings  of  the  second  table.* 
Of  the  apostolic  references  to  the  D.  those  of  St. 
Paul  are  most  noteworthy.  Like  Jesus,  he  employs 
it  as  a  standard  to  test  conduct  and  measure 
wickedness.  Ho  -rr  ;>OM  -  the  law  to  have  been 
communicated  10  Mo-*-.  .  '  »  ;  Yi  Migelic  mediation 
(Gal  319,  cf.  He  23),  Wha  -  l\  ;il  held  as  to  the 
place  of  the  D.  in  the  Christian  dispensation  is  a 
question  of  some  difficulty.  He  nowhere  draws 
a  distinction  between  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral 
elements  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  declares  that, 
while  the  former  are  repealed,  the  latter  remain 
binding:  his  general  thesis  is  that  the  law  as  such  has 
no  longer  dominion  over  the  Christian  (Ro  74). 
But  as  certainly  it  follows  for  St.  Paul  that  the 
Christian,  while  placed  in  a  new  attitude  to  the 


towards  his  fellow-men  a  •  to  which 

it  is  a  small  ihing  to  forbear  from  injustice,  as  re- 
quired in  the  second  table  of  the  ancient  law 
(Bo  139}.  f 

In  Christian  theology  the  B.  i-  r'»ni»r!oiilv  re- 
garded as  a  revelation,  or  as  a  TJ-I  /i-ju'on.  of 
the  fundamentals  of  n-li^OM  :mi.'  nov.lin.  It 
is  the  most  important  pu-:  <.,  tno  Ul  01' legal 
economy,  and  as  such  ua-  ik-i^ •:'.<!  to  show  the 
path  of  duty,  to  deejjen  the  sense  of  guilt,  and 
to  rwalcon  j.  jrofounu  *PH*(»  (*f  KHIMII  inability. 
Tli(»  quo-lion  01  i'-  ooMiiniK-d  M\}\ai  y  jor  the  Chns- 
lian,  wlnlo  tn|-,-iMo  01  hoing  <li\i  i"-  ly  ground  •»!, 
possesses  practical  importance  only  in  ('lie  ca-i»  01  c. 
4,  where  the  issue  is  whether  the  Sabbath  is  to  be 

*  The  perfection  of  the  !D.  was  a  favourite  thesis  of  17th  cent, 
orthodoxy  as  against  the  Socimans  and  Armimans,  who  declared 
that  Christian  ethics  added  three  principles— atmeg-atio  nostri 
tolerantia  crucis  propter  Christum,  imitatio  Christi.  The 
orthodox  view  was,  that  it  did  not  require  to  be  supplemented 
or  corrected,  but  only  properly  interpreted,  to  furnish  the  full 
Christian  ideal  (see  Turrctin,  Theol  Elenc.  Irut.  Locus  11). 
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kept  as  a  divine  command  or  as   a  measure  of 

~'  "  '  "  Christian  feel- 


maintained  by  Luther,  and  favoured  in  the  Federal 
School  of  Reformed  theology,  is  most  in  harmony 
with  the  Pauline  doctrines  of  law  and  Christian 
liberty.  See  LAW. 

LITERATURE  —  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel  ;  Ktienen,  Religion  of 
Isiael,  Uebler'a  OT  Theology*,  W.  E.  Smith,  art.  'Decalogue* 
m  JEnoycl.  BntJ  ;  W/  r  ,  imposition  des  Hex.  ;  Driver, 
LOT;  H.  Schultz,  hi  i.  .''•-.  Smend,  Lehrbuch  der  AT 
-^  •  fi.i'*i  i  ,  T)  i  itsch,  i>as  Eundesbuch;  Meisner, 
i.  •  '•  •'  ',>,.:"•*  ,*:h.  Israel's;  Kittel,  Hist,  oj  Israel; 

1  ,   /—,  ,:.,!•!       ,  Dewi.  ;  Montefiore,  Hibbert  Lect.  ; 
Harper,  Deut.    For  the  treatment  of  the  D.  in  the  old  polemical 
divinity,  reference  may  be  made  to  F.  Turretin,  Institutio 
Thcfllogice  Elencticce;   H.  Grotms,  Expheatlo  Decalogi,  and 
Cocceius,  De  Sabbato  ;  for  honuletical  treatment,  to  R.  W.  Dale, 
The  Ten  Commandments.  "W.  P.  PATERSQN. 

DECAPOLIS  (Ae/o£iroXcs),  'ten  cities,'  Mt  42S, 
Mk  520  731.  —  A  region  of  allied  cities  (see  PALES- 
TINE) E.  of  Jordan  in  Bashan,  but  including  Beth- 
shean  "W.  of  the  river.  Such  leagues  existed  in 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  for  purposes  of 
trade  and  of  defence.  The  mention  of  swine  kept 
by  the  people  of  Decapolis  suggests  the  presence 
of  a  Gr.  colony  ;  and  the  region  had  a  Gr.  -speaking 
population,  mingled  with  natives,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  cities  of  Decapolis, 
according  to  Pliny  (UN  v.  18),  were  Scythopolis 
(Beisdn),  Hippos  (Susieh),  Gadara  (Umm  Keis), 
Fella  (Fahil),  Philadelphia  ('Ammdn),  Gerasa 
(Jerd&h),  Dion  (Adun],  Canatha  (Kanaw&t],  Dam- 
ascus, and  Raphana.  The  region  thus  included 
all  Bashan  and  Gilead.  In  the  Onomasticon  (s.v.) 
it  is  denned  as  the  region  round  Hippos,  Pella, 
and  Gadara.  (Cf.  further,  Schiirer,  MJP  H.  i. 
94  if.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  593  ff.) 

C.  R.  CONDER, 

DECEASE.—  In  OT  Is  2614  only,  'they  are 
deceased.5  The  Heb.  is  repMlm  (0^91),  *  shades,9 
which  RV  translates  'they  that  are  deceased'  in 
Job265,Ps8810.  SeeREPHAiM.  In  NT  'decease  'is 
used  as  an  intrans.  yb.  in  Mt  2225  *  the  first,  when 
he  had  married  a  wife,  deceased'  (reXeurdw,  *  come 
to  an  end/  used  with  Bwdry,  Mt  154).  Cf.  Fuller, 
Holy  War  (1639),  III.  x.  132,  'Queen  Sibyll  who 
deceased  of  the  plague."  The  subst.  is  found 
Lk  931  '  his  decease  which  he  should  accomplish 
at  Jerusalem,'  and  2  P  11B  (both  ££oft>s,  exodus, 
'outgoing';  used  of  death  also  Wis  32  7s,  Sir 
3823;  cf.  e&r05o$=*  entering  into'  the  world,  Ac 
1324).  J.  HASTINGS. 

DECEIT.—  Th<»  misleading1  of  another  by  word  or 
leed,  in  which  ca->o  it  is  equivalent  to  falsehood 
[Pr  1425,  Hos  127)  ;  or  the  ovcrrtathirijr  of  another, 
as  when  a  false  balance  is  used.  Every  kind  of 
wickedness,  as  a  rule,  involves  deceit,  since  the 
just  and  holy  must  be  assumed  as  a  mask,  in  order 
to  gain  credit  with  men,  and  make  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  evil  design  possible  (Pr  1220  and  2B24). 
D.  shows  itself  not  merely  in  isolated  acts,  but  also 
as  a  settled  habit  of  mind  (Jer  2325).  It  is  so  char- 
acteristic an  element  of  evil  that  it  is  fn  <pi«ntly 
used  in  Scripture  as  synonymous  with  it  (  I*-.  1  19lla, 
Jer  75).  W.  MORGAN. 

DECEIYABLENESS.—  Only  in  2  Th  210  'With 
all  d.  of  11111  iy  h  teoiiHue*iS»  '  (R  v  *  deceit*).  The  adj. 
*  deceivable  '  also  occurs  only  once,  Sir  1C19  '  a  d. 
seed.'  The  meaning  is  *  able  to  deceive,  *  'deceitful  '  ; 
and  that  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  words,  as 

2  P  lw  Tind.  'we  followed  not  deceivable  fables/ 
and  Gouge  (1653)  on  He  314  *  Sin  prevails  the  more 
by  the  deceiveablenesse  thereof.'    But  Milton  uses 
the  adj.  in  the  sense  of  f  liable  to  be  deceived  '  in 
Samson  Agonistes,  942,  '  blind,  and  thereby  deceiv- 
able.' J.  HASTINGS. 


DECENTLY.  — 'Decent9  and  'decently*  have 
deteriorated  with  use.  From  Lat.  decent,  they 
expressed  originally  that  which  is  becoming,  as 
Latimer,  1**  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VL  (1547)  'God 
teacheth  what  honoure  is  decente  for  the  kyage ' ; 
and  generally  that  which,  by  being  seemly,  adds 
lustre,  hence  comely,  handsome  (cf.  Lat.  decus), 
as  Pref.  to  Pr.  Bk.  (1549)  'this  godly  and  decent 
Order  of  the  ancient  Fathers ' ;  Bacon,  Essays, 
p.  177,  *  the  Principall  part  of  Beauty  is  in  decent 
motion ' ;  Milton,  ll  Pens.  36— 

«     r  .  ->•   ,  ,\- ,/v-    .    ^i.i%-i 

;    Jw  ••     -'.,•»•-  (."j  .-.-i  * 

Now,  the  meaning  is  no  more  than  *  fair,'  *  passable, 
as  Darwin,  Life,  1. 151,  *If  I  keep  decently  well/  In 
AV  *  decent J  does  not  occur,  and  *  decently '  only 
1  Co  1440 '  Let  all  things  be  done  d.  and  in  order,' 
for  which  all  previous  VSS  have  *  honestly,'  after 
Vul'.  7,  t  >  T1,'1:  rehrlich(Gt~r,  eflox^/^wy,  which 
ocr  •!:  -  •  l-o  I?  >  !,{••',  1  Th  412,  where  all  Eng.  VSS 
have  'honestly,'  with  'decently3  in  Avm  of 
Ro  1313).  J.  HASTINGS. 

DECISION.— 1.  The  decision  of  questions  of  right 
between  man  and  man  necessarily  depends  on  the 
form  of  authority  recognized  in  each  successive 
stage  of  society.  In  the  nomadic  condition  a 
patriarchal  government  is  tempered  by  custom 
and  the  counsels  of  tribal  headsmen.  It  can 
scarcely  be  altogether  as  a  reflection  from  later 
times,  that  Moses  continually  appears  in  the 
Pentateuch  accompanied  by  elders.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  70  is  distinctly  described  as  designed 
to  afford  relief  to  the  leader  in  the  decision  of  cases  of 
dispute  between  Israelites  (Nu  II10'17).  The  judges 
appear  as  dictators,  who  would  necessarily  add  to 
their  military  rule  the  administrative  and  judicial 
functions  that  accompany  supreme  power,  though 
the  local  influence  of  heads  and  families  must 
always  have  tempered  their  authority.  It  is  as 
judge  to  settle  C.  \  '  •  - 1 '  r '  Q  ~  muel  is  represented 
as  making  his  <•!  ••'  i  I  •*  -."  •  of  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
and  Mizpah  (1  S  716,  which  is  of  late  origin).  The 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  supreme  judges. 
A  judicial  decision  is  the  typical  instance  of 
Solomon's  wisdom  (1  K  316-28).  After  the  Captivity, 
since  the  Jews  were  now  a  ^  subject  _race,  the 
supreme  authority  for  the  decision  of  important 
cases  rested  with  an  alien  government, ;  but  the 
transformation  of  the  nation  into  a  Church  led  to 
the  private  settlement  of  internal  affairs  on  the 
advice  of  the  scribes.  The  development  of  the  syna- 
gogue may  have  given  shape  to  this  method,  the 
local  court  of  elders  settling  minor  cases.  The 
formation  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerus.  as  both  a  civil 
and  an  ecclesiastical  court  led  to  the  decision  there 
of  cases  affecting  Judsea,  though  with  various 
powers  at  different  times,  the  Romans  recognizing 
the  Icjrnl  niitlioriiy  of  this  court,  but  requiring 
cabos  01  Jifa  J.IK!  duiili  to  be  referred  to  the  procur- 
ator («Tn  IS81).  Our  T.oid  in -"lie  1^1  JTU  dUo.j  .!<••>  to 
a\oid  litigation  and  to  MMI-  UNjpurt-  vitli  -heir 
brcthieiL  privately,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  by 
refoicnce  to  the  Church  as  a  court  of  judgment  (Mt 
IS17).  St.  Paul  expostulated  with  the  Corinthians 
for  resorting  to  the  heathen  law  courts  on  account 
of  quarrels  among  themselves,  directing  them  to  ap- 
point their  own  judges  within  the  Church  (1  Co  61"5). 

2.  The  decision  of  que-tions  of  ]vij»lc\ity  jn 
early  times  was  determined  by  casting  lots,  \\ith 
the  conviction  that  what  seemed  to  be  chance  v  i:  h 
man  was  really  directed  by  God  (Pr  1633).  This 
method  was  employed  in  the  division  of  the  land 
(Jos  142,  P),  and  in  the  cases  of  Aclian  (Jos  714).  Saul 
(1  S  1021),  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1442).  The  Urim 
andThummim  and  the  ephod  seem  to  have  been  used 
for  casting  lots  (Ex  28&,  Nu  2721,  1  S  2S6).  This 
method  of  decision  was  missed  at  the  restoration 
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but  its  recovery  anticipated  (Ezr  S68,  Neh  755).  The 
prophets,  however,  did  not  cm  ecu-age  it.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  inspiration  they'  enjoyed,  the 
oracle  was  obtained  more  directly.  Thus,  unlike 
the  choice  of  Saul,  the  choice  of  David  was  made  by 
means  of  the  prophetic  spirit  in  Samuel  (1  S  161'13). 
Kings  would  resort  to  prophets  for  advice  on 
questions  of  going  into  battle,  etc.,  e.g.  the  case  of 
Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  in  which  the  contrast 
between  the  lying  spirit  of  the  false  prophet  and 
the  true  spirit  of  the  genuine  prophet  of  J"  is 
illustrated  (I  KSS1"-8).^  ^The  decision  of  the  prophet 
is  clearly  'V-^T'n^rv.i-1!  ';  f:oiri  divination,  witchcraft, 
dealings  with  laminar  spirits,  and  attempts  to 
consult  the  dead— dark  practices  which  are  severely 
condemned  (Dt  189'12).  In  NT  the  lot  reappears, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  the  garments 
of  Jesus  among  the  Rom.  soldiers  (Mk  1524,  Lk  2334, 
Jn  1924),  but  also  in  a  solemn  decision  of  the 
Christians  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  successor  to 
Judas.  In  this  case,  however,  it  only  decides  be- 
tween two  men,  each  of  whom  has  been  chosen  after 
careful  i  inoculation,  hn-  js-i-x-'-l  Mm  to  possess  the 
qualities  essenual  to  ii^o-;1'.-'"1*,  and  then  with 
prayer  for  divine  guidance  (Ac  I2*"26).  Doubts  have 
been  thrown  on  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  It  is 

ignificant  fact  that  it  never  seems  to  have  been 
followed  in  subsequent  elections  of  church  officers 
in  the  apostolic  Churches. 

For  Valley  of  Decision  see  JEHOSHAPHAT 
(VALLEY).  "W.  F.  ADENEY, 

BECK. — To  deck  (=Lat  tegere,  Ger.  declcen, 
Eng.  thatch]  is  simply  *to  cover,'  hence  the  'deck* 
of  a  ship.  Thus  Cov.  has  (Hag  I6) '  Ye  decke  youre 
selves,  t>ut  ye  are  not  wanne'  (Gen,,  AY,  and  RY 

*  Ye  clothe  you3}.     In  this  sense  possibly  is  Pr  716 
4 1  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry J 
('rrp-j,  LXX  T&-«wca9  Vulg.  intexui).    But  Luther  has 

*  Ich  habe  mein  Bette  schon  gesckmucket,  "Wye.  *  I 
have  arayed,'  and  it  is  certain  that  by  1611  'deck9 
had  taken  on  the  sense  of  decorate,  no  doubt  through 
confusion  with  that  word,  with  which  it  has  no 
proper    connexion.      Thus   Pr.   Bk.    (1552)  Com. 
Service  (Keeling,  p.  191)3  'when  a  man  hath  pre- 
pared a  rich  feast,  decked  his  table  with  all  kind 
of  pi  o  vfcion,  so  that  there  lacketh  nothing  but  the 
gu<M3  co  sl{  down.'    In  this  sense  *  deck  Disused 
elsewhere  in  AY.  J.  HASTINGS. 

DECLARE,  DECLARATION.— The  oldest  mean- 
ing of  the  vb.  *  declare  *  is  to  make  clear  (de-darw}t 
explain,  expound,  as  in  the  Title  of  Tylle's  ed.  of 
Tindale's  N" T»  '  declaring  many  harde  places  con- 
teyned  in  the  texte.'  So  perhaps  Dt  I5  (see  Driver). 
Elsewhere  in  AY  *  declare*  is  the  tr,  of  a  great 
number  of  different  Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  but  its 
meaning  is  probably  never  more  precise  than  'make 
known,*  as  £'s5«>6  Mho  hentens  shall  d.  his  right- 
eousness,'Ac  1723  *  "Whom  therefore  ye  !;•:  •  r  •,  >.- 
worship,  him  d.  I  unto  you J  (HV  *  set  foiwi. ";,  Ko  JL* 

*  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  «  .  . 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.*    And  this  is 
the  meaning  of  declaration  in  its  few  occurrences, 
Job  IS17,  Est  102  (KY  'full  account '),  Sir  436,  Lk  I1 
(EY  'narrative'),  2  Co  81*  (RY  '  to  shew'). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DECLINE. — In  AY  to  *  decline '  is  always  (except 
Ps  10211  10923)  used  in  the  original  but  now  obsolete 
sense  of  'turn  aside.'  Thus,  Job  2311  'His  way 
have  I  kept,  and  not  declined  *  (BY  '  turned  not 
aside');  Ps  11951  'yet  have  I  not  declined  from 
thy  law'  (RY  'swerved';  so  119157);  Pr  7s5  'Let 
not  thine  heart  decline  to  her  ways J  (so  RY).  In 
Ps  102U  *My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that  de- 
^lineth,'  and  10923,  the  image  is  of  the  shadow 
which  lengthens  as  the  sun  goes  down,  till  at  last 
it  vanishes  into  night.  RV  adds  Jg  198  *  until 


the  day  declineth'  (see  AVm),  2  K  201'  'It  is  a 
light  thing  for  the  shadow  to  decline  ten  steps ' 
(AY  8go  down'),  and  Jer  64  'the  day  declineth 
(AV   'goeth   away").      Tennyson   combines    both 
meanings  (Locksley  Hall,  1.  43} — 

*  Having:  known  me,  to  decline 
On  a.  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DEDAN,  m,  LXX  AaSdp,  AeScb  (in  Is,  Jer, 
Ezk,  Acit8fo)l  according  to  On  107,  a  son  of 
Raamah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Gush.  In  Gn  25s  he 
is  named  along  with  Sheba,  as  in  Gn  107,  but  is 
represented,  not  as  a  Cushite,  but  as  a  Ketursean. 
Dedan  is  in  this  latter  passage  a  son  of  Jokshan, 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah;  but  according  to 
Josephns  (Ant.  I.  xv.  1)  he  was  the  son  of  Shuah 
(or  Sous),  another  of  Keturah's  sons.  The  Shuhites 
were  neighbours  of  the  Temamtes  (Job  211)  in 
North- Western  Arabia.  There  are  traces  still  of 
the  ruins  of  a  city  Daidan  in  that  region,  and  the 
Sabsean  inscriptions  mention  the  Dedanites  as  a 
tribe  ii  • 

The  :>..«:  •»  ^  ented  as  an  important 

commercial  people,  carrying  on  an  extensive  cara- 
van trade  with  Damascus  and  Tyre.  They  fre- 
quented the  highway  that  ran  through  the  Aiabian 
desert  as  they  journeyed  northward  with  their 
wares,  and  when  driven  back  by  a  hostile  force 
they  were  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  their 
southern  n-  jjil.o,'-  of  Tema  (Is  21ld).  Accord- 
ing to  Jei  wnjuMli  x Jo  • ,  they  formed  an  Arabian 
tribe  alongside  of  Tema  and  Buz,  and  were 
accustomed  on  their  business  "  -  -  ,o  pass 

through  the  land  of  Edom.  The  Is.  .  •  snare 
in  the  judgments  which  fall  upon  the  Edomites 
and  upon  the  kings  of  Arabia.  In  all  these  pro- 
phetic passages,  as  in  the  OT  generally,  Arabia 
designates,  not  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  now 
known  by  that  name,  but  merely  the  northern 
part,  colonized  by  the  Ishmaelite  and  Ketursean 
descendants  of  Abraham.  In  Jer  252i  the  refer- 
ence  to  Dedan  follows  immediately  upon  the  men- 
tion of  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  coast 
beyond  the  sea.  This  does  not  seem  to  require  the 
locating  of  Dedan  by  the  sea-coast.  The  connexion 
with  Tyre  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  such  an 
arrangement.  Besides,  the  order  m  which  the 
countries  and  peoples  are  named  in  w.'20'28  is 
evidently  in  a  broad  way  from  west  to  east,  with 
an  excursion  midway  northward  and  then  south- 
ward, from  Edom  to  Tyre  and  back  again  to 
Arabia.  In  Ezk  2518  Dedan  is  described  as  form- 
ing the  extreme  south  of  Edom,  as  Teman  repre- 
sents the  farthest  north.  This  may  only  mean 
that  the  country  of  the  Dedanites  constituted  the 
southern  frontier  of  Edom.  The  destruction  of  all 
Edorn  is  described  as  a  desolation  extending  from 
Teman  to  Dedan.  In  Ezk  27^°  Dedan  is  spoken 
of  as  carrying  to  the  market  of  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious  Tyre  precious  cloths  for  chariots  or 
saddle  cloths  for  riding.  From  the  place  which  it 
occupies  in  this  passage,  it  is  evidently  to  be 
regarded  as  a  country  of  Xorthern  Arabia.  If  we 
accept  the  correction  of  some  of  the  ablest  modern 
critics  in  the  reading  of  v.19,  we  find  the  mention 
of  Dedan  preceded  by  a  reference  to  Southern 
Arabia ;  while  v  21  names  Arabia,  in  the  narrower 
acceptation  of  !Nonhoiri  Arabia,  and  ilie  princes 
or  Kcdar.  This*  precibely  suits  the  Jooa  I  ny  assigned 
in  other  passages  to  lho"Ketma^in  Dodamtes, 

Considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  over  the  only 
other  alhiaion  to  Dedan  in  the  OT,  to  which  we 
have  not  ye^t  referred.  In  Ezk  2715  we  read: 
'  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  traffickers ;  many 
isles  were  the  mart  of  thine  hand :  they  brought 
thee  in  exchange  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony.'  The 
ix-ory  and  ebony  are  represented  as  tribute  due  to 
the  supreme  importance  of  Tyre  as  mistress  of  the 
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commercial  world.    There  is  no  reason  why  the 

Dedanites  of  Northern  Arabia  should  not  have  acted 
as  intermediaries  in  transporting  to  the  western 
markets  the  products  of  the  far  East.  But  the  men- 
tion of  the  isles  is  supposed  to  make  the  assumption 
of  a  Dedanite  people  on  the  sea  necessary.  The 
LXX  reads  Ehodians^  B  (n)  and  D  (i)  in  the  writing 
of  Heb.  being  easily  mistaken  for  one  another.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
correction  made  by  the  Gr.  translators,  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  verse  refer  to  islands  and  islanders. 
But  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  given  in 
this  passage  seems  unfavourable  to  such  a  view. 
The  list  ol  those  who  brought  their  goods  to  the 
market  of  Tyre  begins  with  Tarshish  in  the  far 
West,  passing  on  to  Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech  (Asia 
Minor  and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea),  Togarmah 
(Armenia).  With  Dedan  there  is  clearly  a  fresh 
start  made,  whether  we  understand  it  of  Rhodes 
or  of  a  part  of  North- Western  Arabia.  But  if 
in  v.16  we  read  Edom  instead  of  Aram  (Syria), 
where  again  only  the  interchange  of  E  aj*d  D  is 
required,  we  have  in  w.16"18  the  order  from  south 
to  north  (Edom,  Judah,  Damascus).  Seeing,  then, 
that  Dedan  lay  south  of  Edom,  it  would  form  the 
appropriate  '•  "  -\  oY.'  for  this  second  list. 

Thus  in  ,  ,•  n<»M'ietic  passages  the  only 
theory  that  easily  and  naturally  fits  into  the  text 
is  that  which  places  Dedan  on  the  south  border  of 
Edom,  and  regards  the  Dedanites  as  a  Keturasan 
tribe,  <M  isi»yi'i/ ;,  p'Ml'u'1..  i,lo"j:-I'>  of  other  allied 
tribes  >M  »nc  r'-uii-ucM  ol  _\i;j>';i.  The  only 
trace,  therefore,  that  we  have  of  a  Cushite  Dedan 
is  in  Gn  107.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  conjecture 
with  any  ooifidence  how  it  came  about  that  both 
Sheika  and  Dedan  should  be  names  recurring  in 
two  families  so  far  removed  from  one  another  as 
that  of  the  Cushite  Raamah  and  that  of  the 
Ketursean  Jokshan.  Possibly,  a  branch  of  the 
Ketursean  Dedanites  may  have  settled  among 
Cushites  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  while  retain- 
ing their  ancestral  name,  may  have  been  included 
in  the  genealogy  with  their  Cushite  neighbours. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  assume  that  the  same 
had  Imp; toned  with  respect  to  the  sons  of  Sheba. 

The  Dcaan  of  the  Edoinite  border  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phana  on  the 
east  of  Mount  Seir,  between  Petra  and  Zoar,  the 
ancient  Punon  or  Phunon,  at  which  the  Israelites 
encamped  during  their  wanderings  (Nu  3342f-). 

LITBBATUEE.— Besides  DiUmann  and  Delitzsch  on  Gn  and 
Is,  and  Davidson  on  Ezk,  see  Winer,  JRealworterbuch^  263  £, 
whose  article  is  much  mo  •  •  "  '  i  •  ,  •  Sterner 

(Schenkel,  Bibettexicon,  i.  ^          •     "  Hand' 

wbrt&rbuch,  266),    Seealsoli    ••     ,    '  f- 

J.  MACPHERSON. 

DEDICATION.— The  idea  of  withdrawing  (per- 
sons, places,  things)  from  a  common  and  setting 
apart  to  a  sacred  use,  which  seems  to  be  the 
original  connotation  of  the  import-ant  Sem.  root 
«hp,  is  embodied  in  various  expressions  of  EV, 
such  as  consecrate,  dedicate,  devote,  hallow  (holy, 
etc.),  sanctify.  Of  the  first  two  we  may  say  that 
the  general  usage  is  to  apply  *  consecrate'  and  'con- 
secration' to  the  setting  apart  of  persons,  and 
'dedicate*  and  'dedication*  to  the  setting  apart  of 
things.  Accord  in  «lv,  we  read  of  silver  being 
'dedicated  unto  J'"  Vg  17s),  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  used  for  other  than  sacred  purposes,  of 
'  vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and  vessels 
of  brass  (n$n})  *  so  dedicated  or  set  apart  by  David 
(2  S  810-  n= 1  Ch  1810- u,  1  K  7B1=2  Ch  51),  just  as  we 
read  of  the  dedication  of  a  bowl  *  of  the  first  (quality) 
of  copper  (n£m)'  to  Baal -Lebanon  (CIS,  Tab.  iv.; 
cf.  Mesha's  inscription,  lines  17,  18,  nvr  ^5  vessels 
of  J"  dedicated  to  Chemosh).  The  same  Heb.  word 
is  used  of  the  dedication  of  the  'tent  of  meeting* 
(Ex  2Q44,  EV  ' sanctify '),  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 


offering  (Ex  29M),  and  of  other  parts  of  the  fur- 
niture  (Ex  4010),  all  as  described  in  Lv  8loff*.  In 
another  ref.  to  this  dedication  (so  EV,  but  RVm 
<!  -lir  •.».'".  Nu  7s4-88)  we  first  meet  with  the 
n^q  jyianutitta/i  (for  wh.  see  Dillmann  in  loco,  Jo. 
Selae'n,  De  Synedriis,  1679,  bk.  iii.  p.  148  ff.,  and 
the  next  art.).  Other  dedication  ceremonies  in  OT 
are  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  related  in 
detail,  1 K8  (where  note  v.63  ij0,  &eica.li>ta-ev,  EV  dedi- 
cate, butv.64#ip,fyy/a<r«',  EV  hallow),  the  dedication 
of  the  second  temple  (Ezr  616  17)  *  and  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh  1227}.  The  last  •  '  <  •  f  •  • 

terest,  moreover,  as  showing  that 
of  buildings  of  a  more  secular  character  was  also 
the  occasion  of  a  dedicatory  service.  That  this 
holds  good,  even  of  a  private  house,  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  Dt  205.  For  much  curious  information 
on  this  practice  among  other  ancient  peoples,  and 
on  its  continuation  m  later  times,  see  Selden, 
op.  cit.  (cf.  CONSECRATION). 

A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 
DEDICATION,  THE  FEAST  OF  THE  (TO,  ^mivia  Jn 

1022,  6  tyKaAvurfris  rov  Bixnaa-rtipiov  I  Mac  456},  was 
instituted  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (B.C.  164)  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  the  temple  and 
altar  after  they  had  been  polluted  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mac  459).  It  was  to  be  '  kept  from 
vear  to  year  by  the  space  of  eight  days  from  the 
five  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Chislev' 
(about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice).  The  Feast 
of  the  Ded.  is  only  once  mentioned  in  NT  ( Jn  1022), 
and  in  this  passage  there  is  an  incidental  reference 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  Mpj-fiuTiLlr  to  explain 
why  it  was  that  Jesus  was  walking 'under  cover 
instead  of  in  the  open  air.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  shows  a  close  acquaintance  with 
Jewish  customs.  Westcott  thinks  that  the  title 
chosen  by  our  Lord  in  Jn  95  may  refer  to  the 
lighting  of  lamps  at  this  feast,  no  less  than  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  illumi- 
nation was  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Feast  of 
the  Ded,  that  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Feast  of 
Lights  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vii,  7).  Josephus,  however, 
does  not  mention  the  illumination  in  pri\  ate  lionet, 
which  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  roa^i  iioru 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent,  to  the  present  time. 
According  to  Maimonides,  every  house  should  set 
up  at  least  one  light.  Those  who  did  honour  to  the 
command  should  set  up  a  light  for  each  person  in 
the  house,  and  those  who  did  more  honour  still 
should  begin  with  one  light  for  each  person,  and 
double  the  number  each  night  (Li^htfoot,  Hor. 
Heb.  in  loc.).  Another  ^chool  directo* I  that  eight 
i"/1'-  -1  u  .l»i  '»  u-ed  on  the  first  night,  and  the 
MM  >  :>• r  -!.n  ",  •'«:  by  one  each  night.  The 
feast  lasted  eight  days.  The  reference  in  2  Mac 
106  seems  to  show  that  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  some  of  the  ordinances  of  this  feast 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  were  not  rv  Y-  *i '  ?. 
but  were  designed  from  the  first.  1  i  i  ,i-i  -u" 
Dedication,  however,  was  unlike  the  great  feasts, 
in  that  it  could  be  celebrated  anywhere  and 
did  not  require  the  worshipper  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  words  of  the  Jews  in  Jn  1024  would  natur- 
ally be  suggested  by  the  direction  which  this  feast 
would  give  to  men  s  thoughts.  The  hymn  which 
is  at  present  used  in  Jewish  synagogues  during 
its  continuance  records  the  successive  deliver- 
ances of  Israel,  and  contains  a  pi  aver  for  yet 
another.  J.  H.  KENNEDY. 

DEEM  was  once  in  freq.  use,  but  is  now  almost 
extinct.  Even  in  AV  it  occurs  but  twice,  Wis  IS3 
*  deemed  either  fire  or  wind  or  the  swift  air,  or  the 

*  The  title  of  Ps  30  most  probably  refers  to  the  dedication  by 
Judas  Maccabseus  (see  Baethgcn  tn  loco,  <uid  next  art.)- 
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circle  of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the 
lights  of  heaven,  to  he  the  gods  which  govern  the 
world '  (Mtwrw,  BV  'thought'),  and  Ac  2T27  <  the 
shipment  deemed  (inrevfow)  that  they  drew  near  to 
some  country,'  though  Wyelif  has  the  word  and 
its  \  •  ,  '  r  • ,  and  uses  it  with  fine  effect. 
Thu-  *  . »  ~-  •  •  '  for  he  that  etith  and  drynkith 
unworthili  etith  and  drinkith  dome  to  hym,  not 
wiseli  demynge  the  bodi  of  the  Lord.  And  if  we 
demeden  wiseli  us  silf  we  schulden  not  be  demed, 
but  while  we  ben  demed  of  the  Lord  we  hen  chas- 
tisid,  that  we  be  not  dampned  with  this  world.' 
BV  gives  *  surmised'  for  <  deemed'  in  Ac  2727S 
but  'deemed5  .for  'as'  in  Ezr  262,  Neh  7s4 
'therefore  were  they  deemed  polluted  and  put 
from  the  priesthood'  (Heb.  simply  'and  were 
polluted  from  the  priesthood ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

DEEP.— The  adj.  is  used  fig.  in  the  sense  of 

*  profound'  without  any  thought  of  malevolence, 
as  Ps  925  *Thy  thoughts  are  very  deep';  EC 

*  that  which  is  far  off,  and  exceeding  deep '  (p 
pDj;  'deep,  deep');   Is  2915  *woe  unto  them  that 
seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsel  from  the  Lord' 
(D^D^cri) ;  Dn  2a2  *  He  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret 
things';    1   Co   210    'the   deep   things   of    God* 
( Wyelif 's   tr.  ;    Tind.    'the    bottome    of    Goddes 
secretes/  so  Cranmer,  Geneva  (1557) ;  but  Gen. 
1560  restored  'the  deepe  things  of  God,'  and  so 
Bishops' ;  Rhem.  *  the  prof oundities  of  God').     Cf. 
Bacon,  Essays^  *  the  more  deepe  and  sober  sort  of 
Politique  persons.' 

*  Beep '  is  a  common  subst.  in  Shaks.  and  others 
of  that  day,  and  is  often  used  figuratively,  as  Jul. 
Cc&s.  IT.  iu.  226— 

*  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  tali.' 
But  in  AY  where  Hhe  deep'  is  not  the  sea,  it 
refers  to  the  waste  of  waters  (the  primitive  teMm]t 
or  to  the  bottomless  pit.  The  Heb.  words  are  DW$ 
ttihtim,  as  Gn  I2  '  dai£ness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep '  (see  COSMOGONY)  ;  n^s  tfttdk,  Is  44s7,  and  r&sg 
mezmh,  Job  41»,  Ps  6916 107**,  or  ntoso  mezdldti(w 
the  plu.  'deeps'),  Neh  9U,  Ps  886.  The  Gr.  words 
are  tpwrtrm  (see  ABYSS),  /3c£0o$,  Lk  54,  2  Co  82 ;  and 
pv66s,  2  Co  II25. 

Deepness,  now  almost  replaced  by  *  depth, J  is 
retained  from  Wye.  in  Mt  135  *  they  had  no  deep- 
ness of  earth '  (R  v  retains,  and  restores  *  deepness  * 
to  the  par,  passage  Mk  45,  which  Wye.  had  also  ; 
Tind.  has  *  depth '  in  both  places).  J.  HASTINGS. 

DEER.— See  FALLOWDEEB. 

DEFECTIYE.— Sir  494  only,  and  the  meaning 
is  *  guilty  of  wrongdoing/  '  All,  except  David  and 
Ezechias  and  Josias,  were  defective  :  for  they  for- 
sook  the  law  of  the  Most  High  *  ( TrXyweXetw 
twXwfjLfXrtffw,  lit.  'erred  an  error,'  i.e.  ace.  to  the 
Heb.  idiom  'erred  greatly,'  KV  'committed 
trespass  '  The  same  Gr.  is  found  in  LXX  Lv  519, 
Jos  71  2220-81).  Bissell  (in  loo.)  says  *were  de- 
fective "  is  not  strong  enough.  Nor  is  it  now,  but 
in  older  Eng.  it  was  used  for  positive  transgres- 
sion or  wrongdoing,  as  Act  10  Henry  VIII.  1518, 
c  Persons  ...  so  founden  defective  or  trespassing 
in  any  of  the  said  statutes. '  *  Defect '  in  the  mod. 
sense  of  a  shortcoming  is  given  by  RV  in  1  Co  67 
(•^rr^jua,  AV  after  Wye.  'fault,'  Gen.  'impatience,' 
RVm  *loss5 :  see  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  II12). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DEFENDED  is  used  in  AV  (only  of  cities)  where 
we  should  now  say  'fortified,'  the  Heb.  being 
either  the  vb.  i>;i]  bdzar  (Is  252  2710  S61  3726, 
Ezk  2120)  'to  cut  off,  render  inaccessible,9  or  the 
eubst.  ipo  mithzdr  (Jer  I18  45  814  347,  always  with 
Ty  '&*,  city),  *  a  place  cut  off.7  HV  gives  e  fenced J 
in  Is  361  372<J  and  in  Jer  45  347;  Amer.  BV  has 
*  fortified*  in  all  the  passages,  /,  HASTINGS,  i 


DEFER.— From  dis  apart,  and  ferre  to  carry,  tc 
defer  is  properly  *  to  put  aside,'  and  this  meaning 
is  found  in  early  English.  The  mod.  meaning  is 
'  to  put  off  to  another  occasion/  { to  postpone ' ; 
but  in  older  Eng.  the  word  was  loosely  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  '  put  of,'  '  delay,'  as  Dn  919  £  defei 
not,  for  thine  own  sake,  0  my  God'  (irmrr^K  '  delay 
not,'  *  tarry  not,3  the  vb.  is  never  used  in  the  sense 
of  putting  off  to  another  occasion;  so  Gn  3419, 
EC  54} ;  Pr  1312  *  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick5  (np^DD  'drawn  out,'  'protracted,'  of.  Is  182-7 
where  same  part  of  vb.  is  tr.  *  tall '  in  BV) ;  Is  48* 
'  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger ' 
("P^j  not  postpone  to  another  occasion,  hut  delay 
so  as"  not  to  vent  it  at  all  if  possible,  so  Pr  1911), 
Delay  is  the  meaning  also  in  Apocr.,  Jth  218  (jua/c- 
ptfjrw),  Sir  43  (rapa/cw),  1823  G»e^w).  But  in  NT 
(Ac  2422  only)  the  meaning  is  postpone  to  another 
occasion,  viz.  to  a  fuller  hearing ;  the  obsol.  con- 
struction is,  however,  employed  of  having  a  person 
as  the  object,  'Felix.  .  .  deferred  them '  (Az/e/3dXerc 


u.v/w^;.  Cf.  Rogers  (1642),  Naaman,  137,  'If  it 
seem  goode  to  thy  wisdome  to  deferre  me.'  RV 
gives  'deferred'  for  'prolonged*  Ezk  1225-28  (7££). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DEFILEMENT,— See  UNCLEANNESS. 

DEFY.— When  Goliath  'defied'  the  armies  of 
Israel,  it  is  probable  that  the  translators  of  A"V 
understood  him  to  challenge  them  to  combat, 
though  the  Heb.  (nin)  means  to  taunt  or  scorn  (so 
1  S  1710-  »• 26'  *• «,  2"S  2121  239, 1  Ch  £07}.  But  when 
Balaam  is  summoned  to  Balak's  camp  with  the 
words  (Nu  237- 8), 

4  Come,  curse  me  Jacob, 
And  come,  defy  Israel,* 

it  is  manifest  that  'defy5  is  used  in  some  other 
and  now  obsol.  sense.  The  Heir..  (DJZT)  means  to  be 
indignant,  then  express  indignation  against  one, 
denounce,  curse;  and  that  is  the  meaning  the 
parallelism  would  require  (LXX  frnKardpaa-cu,  Vulg. 
detestare,  Luth.  schetten).  Now  '  defy '  (from  late 
Lat.  dis-fidare,  dis -trust)  primarily  means  to 
renounce  ;  F  ;_'!ru?o  or  affiance,  to  pronounce  all 
bonds  of  i,  ,h  ,vi<l  fellowship  dissolved  (whence 
war  would  generally  follow,  and  so  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word).  Thus  Tindale's  tr.  of  1  Co 
123  '  no  man  speakynge  in  the  sprete  of  God  de- 
fieth  Jesus/  This  is  probahly  the  sense  in  which 
'  defy '  should  he  taken  in  Nu,  since  it  is  Tmdale's 
word  j  though  there  is  a  meaning  of  the  word  that 
is  closer  to  the  Greek,  viz,  'despise/  'set  at 
nought/  as  Olde  (1549),  Irasm.  Par.  Thess.  4,  'I 
dene  all  thmges  in  comparison  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ';  and  a  rare  use  nearer  still,  viz.  'curse/ 
as  Hall  (1548),  Ckron.  52&,  '  The  faire  damoselles 
defied  that  da"  r;  '  \  '"  *  •  the  whiche  thei 

had  lost  their  •  :•  •  •  :  and  Douay  have 
'detest3  in  its  "old  sense  of  '  denounce/ 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DEGREE.— Late  Lat.  '  •>  •  ~  *  '  .  -.  gradus 
a  step)  gave  Fr.  deart,  whence  Jbng.  '  aegree.'  So 
a  *  degree  *  is  simply  a  step,  whether  up  or  down, 
and  esp.  one  of  a  flight  of  steps,  or  the  rung  of  a 
ladder*  Thus  Chaucer,  Eomaunt  of  Eose,  485 — 

Into  that  gardyn,  wel  y-wrought, 

Who-so  that  me  coude  have  brought, 

By  laddre,  or  elles  by  degree, 

It  wolde  wel  ha\e  lykcd  me.* 

And  Shaks.  Jul  Ccesar,  II.  i  26— 

«But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  thea  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning-  the  base  degrees 
By  whioti  he  did  ascend/ 

This  is  the  meaning  of  '  degree '  in  AV  wherever 
it  occurs  ha  the  plur. :  the  ref.  being  either  to  the 
degrees  of  Ahaz^s  dial  (2  K  20° 6w  lll&^  ",  Is  388fer, 
see  DIAL)  or  to  the  Son^s  of  Degrees  (Ps  120-134 
titles,  see  PSALMS)  and  the  Heb.  -WD  mtftildh. 
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But  from  signifying  a  step  literally,  *  degree  '  soon 
passed  to  express  also  a  step  in  rank,  whence  1  Ch 
1518  'their  brethren  of  the  second  d.'  (tn^on,  lit. 
'  the  seconds  ')  ;  1717  l  a  man  of  high  degree  (o^rr 
'•^wn),  Ps  62a  '  men  of  high  d.'  (crN-j?)  ;  629  *  rnen'of 
low  d.'  (DiN-un),  Sir  II1  'wisdom  lifteth  npthe  head 
of  him  that  is  of  low  d.J  (rare^s  :  so  Lk  I52,  Ja  I9); 
1  Ti  313  '  they  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon 
will  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  d.' 
lit.  'step/  BV  'standing'). 


In  the  last  passage  the  irv;  rlr//  N  finite  exceptional  in  the 
Eng.  as  in  the  Greek,  The  L*.;  vu>iu  15,  Wyclifs,  who  has  been 
followed  by  all  the  versions  except;  EV.  It  is  simply  a  literal 
tr.  of  the  Vulg.  ft  M?'/*'  r-j'f  a  sii'iM  .  t.  of  the  Greek.  The  Gr. 
word  •••  •  -  1  •,  0  ,  M  1  1  ,mo  LXX  it  is  used  either  as 
tr  of 
form 

•     -  once 

t        -<:-'>        '  wise  man's  door.    See 
T,  s  ",I  t.  •'-   note  in  IOG.  (Camb.  JSible),  and  Hort, 

-jr.;,  i>  i  _•.  j.  HASTINGS. 


•••  •  -      •,  0  ,  1   ,mo  it  is  use     either  as 

of      r  •    ,    ^J  '\      '        •    •     '  j  or  of  miphtdn  (1  S  55),  the 

er  being  the  'steps'  or   *  degrees'   of  Ahaz's  dial,  the 

.    •  .r  -»<p  n  '-r-'*  ^       i->    it  is  also  found  once 


DEGREES,  SONGS  OF.—  See  PSALMS. 


DEHAITES  (AY  Dehavites,  Kirn, 
Ezr  49).  —  The  Dehaites  were  among  th 
settled  in  Samaria  by  Osnappar,  i.e.  pio  Miuy  ,  ::i; 
Assyr.  ki'sjrA  -  .i'-;,nij  r,l.  They  joined  with"their 
fellow-c<>!<>r«  -  -  ;*i  -«  M<,  nrp  the  letter  written  "by 
Rehurn  and  Shimshai  to  king  Artaxerxes,  to  com- 
plain of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (probably  about  447  B.C.). 
The  name  has  been  connected  with  that  of  a 
nomadic  Persian  tribe,  the  Mot,  mentioned  in 
Herod,  i.  125  (Bawlinson),  or  with  the  name  of  the 
city  Du'-ua,  mentioned  on  Assyrian  contract- 
tablets  (Fried.  Delitzsch)  ;  but  according  to 
Schrader  these  identifications  are  very  doubtful. 
The  LXX  reads  Aavcuoi  (A),  but  in  B  the  text  runs 
20i'<rw«%a««  ot  elcrlv  'HXojuatoi  (for  'the  Shushan- 
chites,  the  Dehaites,  the  Elamites';  cf.  Meyer, 
Jndenthum,  36).  BL  A.  WHITE. 

DEHORT,—  Only  1  Mac  99  '  they  dehorted  him, 
saying,  We  shall  never  be  able  *  i'  J  r-  vr  /<  >  )  ;  <",,nd  in 
the  headings  of  s«-r-,  <  '•  j  '«  •  t  Ih  '  on  n'r  Lat. 
dehortari]  is  the  •  •].  ;  .  «'•>,•  -schort.'  '  "  Exhort  " 
continues,  but  "  dehort/*  a  word  whose  place  "  dis- 
suade "  ^«"  •  "«•  <  x;i  ,  J"U  -  .  •  1  \  ,  has  escaped  us  '  *  — 
Trench,  L.vg.  P^i  *iL  ri^\-  179.  Ussher  (1656) 
in  Ann.  iv.  24  has  'Exhorting  them  to  observe 
the  law  of  God  .  .  .  and  dehorting  them  the 
breach  of  that  law.'  J.  HASTINGS. 


DELAIAH  (,n;^r,  injfo).—  1.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Elioenai,  a  descendant  of  David  (1  Ch  S24,  AV 
Dalaiah).  2.  A  '  •  ."  V  -1  ••  <>,"  the  23d  course 
of  priests  in  the  -  •  •  I  '  ,  \  (  '  '  .  2418).  3.  The 
son  of  Shemaiah,  one  of  the  *  princes'  or  officers 
of  state  at  the  court  of  Jclioiakim  (Jer  3612-25). 
4.  The  son  of  Mehetabel,  and  father  of  Shema- 
iah, who  was  associated  with  Neh.  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jerus.  (Neh  610).  5.  The  head  of  the  children 
of  D.,  who  returned  with  Zerub.  from  Babylon 
(Ezr  260=Neh  7s2).  The  name  in  1  Es  5^  is 
Dalan.  R.  M.  BOYD* 

DELECTABLE.—  Is  449  only,  'Their  d.  things 
shall  not  profit.'  AV  and  RV  retain  the  word  from 
Geneva  Bible,  which  explains,  'Whatsoever  they 
bestow  upon  their  idoles  to  make  them  to  seeme 
glorious.  But  it  is  the  idols  themselves  that  are 
called  'the  d.  things3  (on^oq  b&mtidliim],  which 
the  Bishops'  expressed  by  the  (too)  free  tr,  'the 
caned  image  tnat  they  love  can  doe  no  good.' 
'Delectable,5  from  Lat.  delectabUis,  came  in 
through  old  Fr.,  whence  came  also  the  form 

*Yet  Oxf.  ETig.  Diet,  quotes  from  Oheyne,  Isaiah  (1882), 
p.  xx,  'Isaiah  had  good  reason  ...  to  dehort  the  Jewe  from 
An  Egyptian  alliance/ 


'delitable,'  which  was  afterwards  spelt  'delight- 
able  '  by  a  mistaken  association  with  light ;  later 
forms  are  •'i>1:,.1.  MI:,-I  '  and  'delightful.'  Only 
the  last  has  held  its  ground;  but  'delectable'  ia 
remembered  by  Bunyan's  'delectable  Mountains' 
(PiL  Prog.  p.  52) ;  cf.  Shaks.  Rich.  II.  II.  in.  7— 
'And yet  •  •  "  .  i-, 

Making  t        ' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DELICACY — Trench  (Select  Glossary,  p.  52  f.) 
says,  'In  the  same  way  as  self-indulgence  creeps 
over  us  by  unm  •]-.  C  .It  ••  v  so  there  creeps  over 
the  words  that  -.  ••,••»  ,•  subtle  change ;  they 
come  to  contain  less  and  less  of  rebuke  and  blame ; 
the  thing  itself  being  tolerated,  nay  allowed,  it 
must  needs  be  that  the  words  which  express  it 
should  be  received  into  favour  too.  It  has  been 
thus  with  luxury  ;  it  has  been  thus  also  with  this 
whole  group  of  words.'  The  words  are  'delicacy,3 
'delicate 3  (adj.  and  subst,),  *  delicately,'  '  delicate- 
ness/  £  delicious,'  *  ';c  'ii  .0:.-^ ,'  all  of  which  except 
'delicious '  are  found  in  AV. 

Delicacy. — Rev  IS3  *  the  merchants  of  the  earth 
are^  waxed  rich  through  the  abundance  of  her 
delicacies'  (a-rp^os  sing.,  RV  f  wantonness,5  BYin 
'  luxury ' ).  '  Delicacies '  is  Khemish  tr. ,  after  Vulg. 
delicice,  so  Wychf ;  but  Tind.  and  others  'pleasures.' 
Voluptuousness  is  the  oldest  meaning  of  *  delicacy' ; 
see  Delicate,  and  cf .  Chaucer,  Former  Age,  58 — 

*  J  i  '(«•".    '  *  •  -o  .-.  r  ^lecherous] 
That  first  •     -      :  i  <  .  ,.i  -ci'iye.' 

Delicate, — The  adj.  has  two  meanings  in  AV. 
1.  Softly  nurtured,  as  Sus  31  *  Now  Susanna  was  a 
very  d.  woman,  and  beauteous  to  behold'  (rpvfapfa); 
Bar  426  *  my  d.  ones '  (ol  rpv<pepot  /*ov) ;  and  probably 
Dt  2S54- 66,  Is  471  (all  :u&  LXX  rpvfepfc),  Jer  62  '  a 
comely  and  d.  woman'  (nmrsn,  LXX  different  read- 
ing), and  Mic  I16  (J?jjy>,  LXX  rpv<pepbs).  2.  Luxuri- 
ous, as  Wis  1911  'they  asked  d.  meats'  (<^<r/mra 
Tpv<t>7)$,  nV  '  luxurious  dainties3);  Sir  2922 
'  Better  is  the  life  of  a  poor  man  in  a  mean  cottage, 
than  d.  fare  in  another  man's  house'  (4S^fffMra 
T\a[jL7rpd,  EV  'sumptuous  fare');  and  Pr  19l°  RV 
'  delicate  living '  (MJZ.O,  AV  '  delight ').  As  a  sulst. 
delicates  occurs  Jer  51s*  'he  hath  filled  his  belly 
with  my  d.'  '".;, .  \:i  -.  T7V  '  delicacies') ;  SirSO3-8 
(&ya,OA,  RV  '  M  '.  4  -  .,  313  (rpv^ara,  RV 

*  good  things  i  . .  I '  .  i  •  Gen.  'let  mee  not  eate 
of  their  delicates'  (AV  'dainties');  "W",  Brough 
(1650), f  Hunger  cooks  all  meats  to  delieates,'  which 
Heirick  seems  to  copy  (Country  Life),  'Hunger 
makes  coarse  meats  delicates.'  Delicately  means 
'  luxuriously '  in  the  foil,  passages  in  AV,  La  45 
(n&£),  Pr^2921  'he  that  d.  firingeth  up  his  servant 
from  a  child,  shall  have  him  become  his  son  at  the 
length '  (ps? = '  fondle/  *  indulge ' ;  '  delicately '  is 
Wyelifs  tr.,  who,  following  ^Vulg.j  renders  'who 
delicatli  fro  childhed  nurslnth  his  seraaunt,  after- 
ward shal  f  eelen  hym  vnobeisaunt,' V.  contumacem) ; 
Lk  7s5  *  they  which  are  gorgeously  apparelled,  and 
live  delicately,  are  in  kings'  courts'  (rpv^-rj,  as  LXX 
La  45,  and  at  2  P  218  where  AV  '  riot/  RV  'revel'); 
1  Ti 56  AVm  'she  that  liveth  delicately  (text  'in 
pleasure/  Gr.  17  oTraraAwo-a),  is  dead  while  she 
liveth' ;  and  add  2  S  I24  Ja  55  RV.  But  in  Ad. 
Est  15*  (AVm  and  RV  'carrying  herself  d./  AV 
'daintily,'  Gr.  r/w^epetfo/wu)  the  meaning  is  *as 
one  that  was  tender3  (Cov.),  that  is,  weak^  and 
so  perhaps  1 S 153-*  'Agag  came  unto  hira  delicately.* 

The  last  is  the  only  doubtful  passage.  AV  took  '  delicately ' 
from  the  Bishops'  Bible;  Cov  *  tenderly,'  Gen.  'pleosonth.1 
The  Bishops'  marg.  is  *  m  bondes,'  and  BVm  *  cheerfully.'  Tiie 
LXX  gives  vpifjuav ;  Vulg.  pinguissimus,  et  trernens,  whence 
Douay  lvery  fatte,  tremhlmg',  Luther,  getrost  (confidentlj-) ; 
Oscervald,  gaiement.  The  possible  ways  of  taking  the  Heb. 
(ni^D)  are  given  by  Driver  (Notes  on  Sam.  p.  99),  who  decides 
that  it  is  safest,  on  the  whole,  to  acquiesce  in  *  delicately,' 
4  voluptuously.'  And,  undoubtedly,  voluptuously  or  luxuriously 
is  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  Heb.  (for  which  see  La  45X 
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but  its  use  in  this  place  is  not  very  apparent.  The  Eng" 
expression  *deh  ui  >1\ '  i->  ],t  .k>  /v  ..>«  in;  to  express  weakness 
wad  fear  (as  Ad  i.s>.  lify  uihxr  u  an  pr*do  or  voluptuousness. 

Delicateness. — Only  Dt  2886  'the  tender  and 
delicate  woman  „  .  .  which  would  not  adventure 
to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  d 
(j&^tnD)  and  tenderness,'  i.e.  not  'weakness/  bu; 
*  fineness.  *  D  eliciously = luxuriously,  Rev  1 S7-9 '  livec 
deliciously^ '  (a-rpijvi&u,  RV  *  lived  wantonly ').  Cf 
Latimer,  li.  412,  *  I  am  more  inclined  to  feed  many 
pit  --\  t  <1  i  ecessarily,  than  a  few  deliciously  and 
-v</_  jj/i;:<  >'-;•';  and  Lk  1619  Tind.  'acertaine  rich 
man,  which  .  .  .  fared  deliciously  every  daye.1 

J.  BtASTINGS. 

DELIGHTSOME,  now  only  po<   .".••'''    '  'r  ' 
was  once  good  prose,  and  occurs    •  s '     .•-•„,• 
be  a  d.  land  *  (f  jo  px).    Davies  (Bible  Eng,^.  236 

i     -  ';»;-:•,,.'  • '  ,  dark 

chamber  to  put  thee  in — a  dungeon  is  more  light- 
some and  delightsome — -the  grave/ 

J.  HASTINGS. 
DELILAH  (n^i,  AaAeiSd). — The  woman  who  be- 
trayed Samson 'into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
The  account  <H  jriv.Mi  >»  •* '-  ^  ^.oes  not  sa7  whether 
she  was  an  Nnj  '-te  or  a  Philistine;  but  she  was 
doubtless  the  latter,  and  Sorek,  her  place  of  resid- 
ence, was  then  within  the  Philistine  territory. 
Samson  often  sought  her  society,  and  allowed  her 
to  gain  a  great  influence  over  him.  That  she  was 
his  wife  is  very;  improbaV  •  .'  * J "  •  '  •  1 ' '  ;  J '  r  t 
that  is  the  <>*t  *  •"  >.\  ^  ^  \  t  '  •  \  i  ••  i  AJ  • 

tic  writers.    ^  ,•  >  ^  \     \.'          W.  J.  BEECHER. 
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-  i  1;  ••<!  '-i  I'M    T  •  i  n  <=  ;i. 


he  - 
to 

It  was  considered  to  have  been  anchored  by  #eus  to 

the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ex- 

posed to  ordinary  earthquakes.  *    It  was  the  seat  of  a 

very  ancient  and  widely-spread  worship  of  Apollo, 

who,  with  his  twin  sister  Artemis,  was  said  to  have 

been  born  there  ;  and  the  Gr.  peoples  flocked  from 

a  great  distance  to  the  annual  festival  on  the 

island,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  hymn 

to  the  Delian  Apollo.    The  festival  of  the  Virgin 

on  the  nei£rhboTiri:i'4  island  of  Tenos  is  the  modern 

Toprc*<?ntative  of  the  ancient  feast  of  Apollo.     D., 

in  B.C.  478,  was  selected  as  the          *      •  T       •  " 

the  great  confederacy  of  Gr.  stat  :   •    •! 

coasts  and  islands  fo-ilc  Vrr-;  H.-NI'M-:  ire  Persians; 

but  after  a  time  Ai  !i--  -   i  V  ,.  n  *:-hn|r  city  of  the 

confederacy,  becam  e  also  its  centre.   Tlie  Athenians 

treated  D.  as  a  rival  to  their  own  interests.    As 

Athens  became  great,  D.  lost  its  importance  ;  but 

when  Athens  grew  weak,  D.  recovered.    During 

the  2nd  and  1st  cent.  B.C.  it  became  one  of  the 

greatest  harbours  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  playing  the 

same  part  in  ancient  trade  that  the  island  of  Syra 

has  played  in  modern  commerce,  and  being  favoured 

by  the  Romans  after  B,c.  190  as  a  rival  to  the 

maritime  power  of  Rhodes.    It  was  a  nominally 

independent  state  under  Rom.  protection  from  B.C. 

197  to  167.     Then  it  was  puni&hed,  for  coquetting 

with  Macedonia,  with  the  loss  of  freedom  ;  it  was 

given  to  Athens,  and  its  natives  fled  and  settled  in 

Achaia  ;  and  the  Delian  archons  came  to  an  end. 

The  island  was  repeopled  by  Athenian  colonists 

(K\r)pouxoi),  along  with  many  Koman  settlers  ;  and 

henceforth  its  inscriptions  are  da  ted  by  the  Athenian 

archons  ;  and  it  was  always  considered  to  be  part 

of  the  Roman  province  Achaia  (which  see).     The 

earliest  trace  of  a  Roman  settler  in  D.  is  contained 

in  an  inscription  of  B.  C.  250.    During  the  2nd  cent. 

it  became  the  largest  settlement  of  Roman  (or 

*  An  earthquake  at  D.  -was  considered  a  specially  grave  ex- 
pression of  the  will  and  power  of  the  god  ;  see  Herod,  vi.  98  ; 
Thucyd.  ii*  &  i 


Italian)  merchants  and  traders  in  the  Mediter. 
lands  ;  mainly  through  their  efforts  and  wealth  its 
rather  poor  harbour  was  ,.;•<  jjuy  in  j»'v>uv'i  .  in  then 
interest  it  was  declared  a  tree  "port  by  the  Roman 
state  in  B.C.  166  in  order  to  strike  a  "blow  at  their 
commercial  rivals,  the  merchants  of  Rhodes  j  and 
to  satisfy  them  their  other  commercial  rival 
Corinth  (which  see)  was  destroyed  utterly  by  the 
Romans  in  B.C.  146. 

Owing  to  its  great  importance  in  the  E.  Mediter- 
ranean trade,  D.  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  states 
to  which  the  Roman  ,L->.  MMI  ".!  ••"!  dressed  letters 
in  favour  of  the  Jews  \  JJ.C  K'^  i,"»7.  1  Mac  15lb'2S  • 
and  the  inscriptions  of  D.  form  the  best  commen- 
tary on  that  important  historical  document.  D. 
was  the  great  exchange  where  the  products  and 
the  slaves  of  all  the  states  of  the  E.  were  bought 
for  the  Italian  market,  and  most  of  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  passage  of  1  Mac  occur  in  the 
Delian  documents.  The  strange  omission  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  in  1  Mac 
becomes  all  the  more  remarkable  by  comparison 
with  the  frequent  mention  of  them  at  Delos.  As 
Homolle  says,  "Among  the  Orientals  who  fre- 

rited  D.,  the  Jews  doubtless  held  a  considerable 
e'  (Bulletin  de  Corresp.  H&lUn.  viii.  1884,  p.  98)  ; 
tut,  as  the  inscriptions  are  to  a  large  extent  con- 
cerned with  religious  purposes,  it  is  not  easy  to  iind 
the  traces  of  their  presence.  A  decree  of  the  Delians 
confirming  the  immunity  of  the  Jews  from  military 
service  is  quoted  in  full  by  Jos.  (Ant,  XIV,  x.  14). 

A  frig.li  if  1  u1  rf'y  brought  the  prosperity  of 
D.,  and  L-;  AS!  ';  01  >  fie  Roman  settlers,  to  an  end. 
In  the  Mithiidatic  war  Athens  took  part  with  the 
king,  while  D,,  where  the  Roman  settlers  were  so 
numerous,  naturally  remained  true  to  the  Roman 
interest.  After  maintaining  itself  for  a  short  time, 
D.  was  captured  in  B.C.  87  by  the  enemy  ;  20,000 
Italians  were  massacred  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Cyclades;  and,  when  the  Romans  re- 
covered it  in  the  course  of  the  war,  they  found  it, 
as  Strabo  says,  deserted.  Tt  recovered  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  following  years  ;  but  direct  trade 
between  Italy  and  the  E.  harbours  now  became 
more  common;  Ostia  and  Puteoli  took  the  place 
of  D,  as  the  great  emporia  for  the  purchase  of  E. 
products  required  in  Italy,  and  under  the  Roman 
Empire  D.  became  utterly  insignificant. 

LITERATURE.—  The  excavations  conducted  at  Delos  for  many 
years  by  the  French  School  of  Athens  have  thrown  a  flood  ol 
light  on  the  history  of  the  island.  An  excellent  summary  and 
estimate  of  •"•  r  t.  i"  -  •«.-  f  -,,  cM  ablis-1--  -1  *  *  r,  •  •  »-  ",  »,  ] 
works,  is  g  '  i,;  J-  >  >  in  JQI/IH  "  of  //•'•,*  .;  '  -- 
pp.  7-62.  Since  then  numerous  articl-  -  i-i  ('i^  L  • 
r  ,/».«  "  "  - 


. 
/».«-,  TT  "T 


329-373,  viii.  pp.  7.        -     •     .  .  - 

See  also  Homolle,         •       /'•*/•.,, 
Schceffer,  de  Deli  Insulce  rebus. 

DELUGE.—  See  FLOOD. 


RAMSAY. 


DEMAND.—  Throughout  AV  *  demand  '  is  simply 
to  ask,  as  Pr.  demander,  without  the  sense  of 
authority.  This  is  manifest  from  the  Heb.  and 
rr.  words  so  tf^,  which  have  all  this  simple  meaning. 
In  Introd.  to  Gen.  Bible  we  read,  '  The  Catechisme, 
or  maner  to  teache  children  the  C  •  *  '  "  •  T  '  * 
wherein  the  minister  demandeth  1  • 
)he  childe  maketh  answer/  See  Fielcl,  ON  iii.  OB 
Mt  S4.  As  a  subst.  d.  occurs  only  Dn  417  with  th« 
same  simple  meaning.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  T, 
859— 

•  And  of  th*  assege  (sieg-c)  he  gan  hir  eek  bysechc, 
To  telle  him  what  was  hir  opimoun 
Fro  that  demaunde  he  so  descendeth  doun 
To  asken  hir,  if  that  hir  straunge  thoughte 
The  Grekes  gyse,  and  werkes  that  they  wroughte/ 

Once  RV  introduces  d.  in  mod.  sense  (Neh  518)  foi 
AV  '  require  '  (see  Ryle's  note).       J.  HASTINGS. 
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BEM1S  (A^iS?,  possibly  an  abbrev.  of  Demetrius) 
Is  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul  as  a  fellow- 
labourer,  and  unites  with  him  in  sending  salutations 
from  Home  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon 
(Col  414,  Philem  v.24).  In  the  2nd  Ep.  to  Timothy 
(410)  he  is  described  as  having  forsaken  the  apostle 
when  he  was  awaiting  his  trial  before  Nero, 
because  he  'loved  this  present  world.'  Whether 
he  was  di-co-.n^c,i  by  the  hardships  of  the 
Christian  life,  or  allured  by  the  hope  of  some 
earthly  advantage,  and  whether  his  apostasy  was 
*  -  ••;,  urniT  o  Inal,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
'I  ,  -.1 ;<•!>',,-•-  to  the  darker  view  of  his  character, 
and  classes  him  among  the  a;.o-l ,. !  *  •>•  the  faith 
/Epiph.  Hcer.  51).  j  \  \\  Bo  YD. 

DEMETRIUS  I.,  surnamed  Zvnfp,  'Saviour,'  by 
the^  Babylonians  in  gratitude  for  the  removal  of 
their  satrap  Heraclides,  was  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopator.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  sent  (B.C.  175} 
to  Koine  as  a  hostage,  and  remained  there  during 
the  reign  of  his  uncle,  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
When  the  Senate  several  times  refused  his  request 
to  be  •  <•  ".  "  as  the  king  of  Syna,  he  fled  from 
Rome.  ,  assistance  chiefly  of  the  historian 

Polybius  (Polyb.  xxxi. ;  Justin,  xxxiv,  3),  Landing 
at  Tripolis,  he  was  joined  by  large  bodies  of  the 
people,  and  even  by  the  bodyguard  of  his  cousin, 
Antiochus  Eupator.  Eupator  was  soon  defeated 
and  put  to  death,  and  in  B.C.  162  D.  was  pro- 
claimed king  (1  Mac  71"4,  2  Mac  141- 2 ;  Jos.  Ant. 
XII.  x.  1 ;  Liv.  Epit.  xlvi. ).  He  conciliated  Rome 
by  valuable  presents  (Polyb.  xxxi.  23),  and,  after 
VM(-  i  ft-1  in;:  in  the  affairs  01  Babylon  (App.  Syr,  47  ; 
Polyb.  xxxii.  4),  turned  his  attention  to  Judaea. 
Alcimus  (wh.  see)  was  established  in  the  high 
priesthood,  and  the  Syrian  lordship  was  for  a  time 
completely  renewed.  In  the  seven  years  that 
followed,  D.  again  offended  the  Romans  by  putting 
a  supporter  of  his  own  m  the  place  of  Ariarathespn 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia  (Polyb.  xxxii.  20 ;  Liv. 
JSpit.  xlvii),  whilst  his  tyranny  and  excesses 
alienated  his  own  people.  Alexander  Balas  (wh. 
see)  was  set  up  as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  of  Syria 
(B.C.  153) ;  and  he  and  D.  competed  for  the  support  of 
Jonathan  (1  Mac  101"21 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  ii.  1-3).  The 
former,  offering  princely  rank  and  the  high  priest- 
hood, won  at  the  first  bid ;  and  when  the  latter 
made  a  further  promise  of  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion and  investment  with  privilege  (1  Mac  1025"45), 
the  people  '  gave  no  credence '  to  Ms  words,  which 
are  very  important  for  the  light  they  cast  upon  the 
nature  of  the  imposts  exacted  by  the  Syrian  kings. 
The  salt  tax,  the  king's  share  of  the  crops  and 
fruits,  the  poll-tax,  the  pressed  service,  with  a 
variety  of  other  burdens,  were  to  be  remitted,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  temple  to  be  met  from  the 
royal  revenue  (see  Mahaffy,  Emp.  of  Ptolemies, 
§  117).  With  the  help  of  the  Jews,  Balas  was  able 
to  recover  from  the  revokes  he  suffered  during  the 
two  years'  war  that  followed ;  and  in ^ B.C.  150  a 
decisive  engagement  took  place,  in  which  D,  dis- 
played the  utmost  personal  bravery,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  (1  Mac  10*8'50 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII. 
ii.  4 ;  App.  Syr.  67 ;  Polyb.  iii.  5 ;  Justin,  xxxv.  1 ; 
Euseb.  Ukron.  ed.  Schoene,  i.  263  sq.). 

K,.  W.  Moss, 

DEMETRIUS  IL,  surnamed  Ni/rarw/),  'Con- 
queror/ was  sent  by  his  father,  D.  Soter,  for  safety 
to  Cnidus  after  the  success  of  Balas  seemed  prob- 
able (Justin,  xxxv.  2).  For  several  years  he  re- 
mained in  exile ;  but  as  soon  as  the  unpopularity 
of  Balas  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  landed  (B.C. 
147)  with  an  army  of  Cretan  mercenaries  on  the 
Cilician  coast.  The  entire  country  rallied  to  him 
except  Judaea,  where  Jonathan  still  supported 
Balas.  But  Ptolemy  Philometor  declared  in  his 
favour,  and  their  combined  forces  inflicted  a  fatal 


defeat  upon  Balas  (B.o.  145)  on  the  banks  of  th* 
CEnoparas,  from  which  event  D.  derived  his 
surname  (I  Mac  II14'18 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  iv.  8 ;  App. 
Syr.  67 ;  Liv.  Epit.  Iii. ).  Jonathan  now  set  him- 
self to  separate  Judaea  from  the  Syrian  Empire, 
and  besieged  the  citadel  in  Jerus. ;  but  D.  per- 
suaded him  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  addition  of 
three  Samaritan  provinces  to  Judeea,  and  the 
exemption  of  the  country  thus  enlarged  from 
tribute  (1  Mac  ll2^ ;  Jos.  Ant.  xill.  iv.  9).  When 
the  excesses  of  D.  had  estranged  his  subjects, 
Tryphon  (Diodotus),  a  former  general  of  Balas,  set 
up  tne  latter's  son  as  a  pretender  to  tke  throne ; 
but  D.  obtained  the  help  of  Jonathan  by  promising 
the  removal  of  the  Syrian  L,  s  •"  r  -  nom  Judsea, 
and  put  down  the  revolt  (1  ^!-  •  i  !•••"•;  Jos.  Ant. 
xill.  v.  2,  3).  On  Jonathan's  return  to  Judsea  the 
revolt  broke  out  again,  and  Tryphon  made  himself 
master  of  Antioch.  As  D.  failed  to  keep  hia 
promise  to  the  Jews,  they  now  took  the  side  of 
Tryphon,  and  drove  the  royal  forces  out  of  Coele- 
Syria  (1  Mac  II5*'74 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  y.  5-11).  D. 
withdrew  from  the  S.  part  of  his  kingdom  ;  but 
when  Tryphon,  who  had  secured  the  Syrian  crown 
for  himself,  attempted  to  reduce  Judsea,  Jonathan's 
brother  Simon  attached  himself  to  D.,  and  ex- 
tracted from  him  a  formal  recognition  of  independ- 
ence (IMac  1334'42;  Jos.  Ant.  xill,  vi.  7).  Soon 
after  D.  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
PartMa,  by  whom,  in  B.C.  138,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  (1  Mac  141"8  :  though  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  v.  11, 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  and  App.  Syr.  67,  68,  arrange  the 
events  in  a  different  order,  and  support  B.C.  140  as 
the  date  of  the  disaster).  The  imprisonment  lasted 
for  ten  years,  at  the  close  of  which  D.  was  liberated 
bv  the  PartMan  king,  who  was  engaged  in  war 
with  Antiochus  Sidetes,  brother  of  D.  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  viii.  4 ;  Eus.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255).  D. 
recovered  the  kingdom  (B.C.  128),  and  at  once 
undertook  a  war  against  Ptolemy  Ph\  *'co«i  of 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  thereupon  claimed  ilio  ^y.'uri 
crown  for  Alexander  Zabmas,  who  was  announced 
to  be  the  son  of  Balas  (Eus.  Chron.  i  257),  or  of 
Sidetes  (Justin,  xxxix.  1).  D.  was  conquered  by 
Zabinas  at  Damascus,  ^and  fled  to  Ptolemais,  and 
thence  to  Tyre,  where  in  B.C.  125  he  was  murdered 
(Jos.  Ant.  xni.  ix.  3),  possibly  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Syr.  68 ;  Lrv.  Kpif  \\  ), 

R  W.  Moss. 

DEMETRIUS  III.  (surnamed  Etf/ecupos,  'Pros- 
perous,' and  on  coins  Theos,  Soter,  Philometor, 
etc.)  was  a  son  of  1\  "•>  '  -  -^  .  mT.  «-;••  "*• 
eon  of  D.  Nikator.  •  -.i  •  !•  •  ,'••  :  »  ;",,•••,  ' 
wars  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  two  of  his 
elder  brothers  lost  their  lives,  whilst  Philip,  the 
third,  secured  a  part  of  Syria,  and  D.  established 
himself  in  Ccele-Syria,  with  Damascus  as  his 
capital,  by  the  aid  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of 
Cyprus  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  xiii.  4).  In  Judaea,  too, 
civil  war  broke  out  between  Alexander  Jannseua 
and  his  Pharisee  subjects.  The  latter  invited 
the  assistance  of  D.  (Jos.  Ant.  XIH.  xiii.  5  j  War#t 
I.  iv.  4),  who  possibly  regarded  it  as  a  ^ood 
opportunity  to  extend  his  kingdom  to  its  ancient 
limits  on  tne  "West  and  the  South.  He  entered  the 
country  with  a  large  army,  was  joined  by  the 
insurgent  Jews,  and  defeated  Jannseus  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Shechein  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  xiv.  1  j  Wars, 
I.  iv.  5).  But  the  desertion  of  the  Jews,  who  either 
pitied  the  plight  of  Jannseus  (Jos,  Wars,  ib.)  or 
more  probably  feared  the  re-establishment  of 
Syrian  supremacy,  made  it  impossible  for  D.  to 
follow  up  l/he  victory,  and  he  withdrew  to  Beroea 
(Aleppo).  The  town  was  occupied  by  Philip,  who, 
when  besieged  by  his  brother,  called  the  Parthiana 
to  his  aid.  D.  was  in  turn  shut  up  closely  within 
his  encampment  and  starved  into  surrender.  He 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Arsaces  ix.,  by  whom  lie 
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was  detained  in  captivity  until  his  death  (Jos. 
Ant.  xm,  xiv.  3).  The  dates  of  the  g reign  of  D. 
cannot  he  fixed  with  precision  ;  but  coins  of  his  are 
known,  dated  from  the  Seleucid  year  217  to  224, 
i.e.  approximately  from  B.C.  95  to  88  (Eckhel,  iii. 
245  ;  Gardner,  Catalogue  of  Gr.  Coins  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  101),  H.  W.  Moss. 

DEMETRIUS  (A^r/nos).— Two  persons  of  the 
name  are  mentioned  in  NT — thr  "  1  -  ,1—  :« 
the  riot  at  Ephesus  (Ac  1924),  i  :••  ,,  • 
commended  by  St.  John  (3  Jn  v.12).  Both  "of 
these  dwelt  either  in  Ephesus  or  its  vicinity, — 
the  very  name  is  redolent  of  Ephesian  surround- 
ings, and  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  agitator  had  become  the  disciple  of 
good  report,  and  that,  therefore,  both  leferences 
are  to  the  same  man.  In  its  contracted  form  of 
Demas  this  is  also  the  name  of  one  who  has  an 
unhappy  notoriety  as  a  recreant,  'Demas  hath 
forsaken  me '  (2  Ti  410).  He  is  also  mentioned  in 
Col  414  and  Philem  v.24,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
St.  Paul  meant  to  imply  anything  like  utter 
apostasy,  W.  MuiE. 

DEMON,  DEYIL,  Gr.  Satfxav,  or  $aiju,6viov  (more 

frequently),  Heb.  •$,  Syr.  ]j|^,  Aram.  NTB>  (cf. 
Assyr.  Stdu).  The  supposed  *Heb.  root  is  [i^]  '  to 

be  mighty ,J  hence  'to  rule,'  Arab.  oL:  (cf.  iitf  *to 
treat  violently,  to  destroy*).  Demoniac^  ftu/xavt- 
£Vevos>.  For  *  devil '  (properly  Std^SoXos,  see  SATAN) 
RY  rightly  substitutes  'demon*  wherever  the 
Greek  text  has  dcLipoww, 

Both  physical  and  moral  evil  may  be  regarded 
from  two  •  ?•  ..i1' o*!.(«  (1)  As  existing  in  man 
physically  in  .  .  iui  -i-  of  bodily  disease,  or  spiritu- 
ally as  moral  evil ;  (2)  as  having  a  source  outside 
man.  It  is  with  physical  and  moral  evil  in  the 
latter  aspect  that  we  are  now  dealing.  Among  the 
Hebrew*.  to^li  H  i^T-oxIHc  uiul  iKMt-exilic  times 
ti<r,\!i  rojuomj.auj  .uly  laTr  j>ei*ouoi  the  Christian 
eia,  both  moral  and  physical  evil  were  attributed 
to  personal  agencies.  This  conception  of  personal 
evil  agencies,  that  affected  man's  body  and  soul, 
exercised  a  profound  and  enduring  influence  over 
the  minds  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  played  a 
very  considerable  part  in  the  writings  of  the 
Church  Fathers. 

In  tracing  this  conception  of  evil  spirits  influenc- 
ing man  to  its  primitive  sources,  we  shall  find  that 
it  has  its  springs  in  early  Semitic  ideas  which 
surrounded  the  Israelite  people  in  the  dawn  of 
their  history.  Baudissin  has  clearly  shown  how 
the  demonology  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period  of 
Judaism  emerged  out  of  the  earlier  polytheism. 
On  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  that  poh  Hit  i<m  was  itself 
the  outcome  of  the  principle  called  by  Tylor,  in  his 
well-known  work  Primitive  Culture*  by^the  name 
*  animism.*  Even  early  mankind  iii  -t~l  • : i • '  V  \ 
sought  for  causes,  and  interpreted  th-,-  iV,.  ;  -u. 
other  manifestations  of  nature  as  personal,  i.e.  as 
emanating  from  beings  analogous  to  himself  (cf. 
Siebeck^  Lekrb*  d.  BeligionsphilosopMe,  p.  58  ff.). 
Thus  primitive  man  dwelt  in  a  cosmic  society  of 
superhuman  agencies,  some  of  which  ministered  to 
his  well-being  and  others  to  his  injury.  At  the 
dawn  of  human  consciousness  man  found  himself 
confronted  by  forces  which  he  was  unable  to 
control,  and  which  exercised  a  baleful  or  destructive 
influence.  Hurricane,  lightning,  sunstroke,  plague, 
flood,  and  earthquake  weie  ascribed  to  wrathful 
personal  agencies,  whose  malignity  man  would  en- 
deavour to  avert  or  appease.  I 
The  nomadic  Arabs  of  the  time  of  Mohammed  | 
bolieved  in  the  existence  of  hostile  powers  or  i 


Jinns,  who  were  held  to  be  the  inhabitants  oi 
lonely  spots,  and  Mohammed  himsejf  recognized 
then*  existence  just  as  fully  as  his  heathen  con- 
temporaries did.  Various  names  were  given  to 
them,  viz.  GMl,  'Ifrit,  Si'ld,  'AMk;  and  we  have 
likewise  feminine  names.  The  wordfJ/H£,  which 
occurs  so  frequently  in  the  *  One  thousand  and  one 
nights,5  is  also  found  in  the  Kor&n  (Sur.  27.  39), 
and  according  to  Wellhausen  means,  like  the  Heb. 
*W,  *  hairy.'  *  *  The  desert  is  full  of  these  spectral 
shapes.  Whoever  spends  his  time  there  as  a 
traveller  must  steel  his  heart  against  them.  A 
child  of  the  desert  must  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  wolf  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  ghul.' 
On  this  subject  consult  W.  B.  Smith,  BS\  p.  119  f. 

A.  THE  I)EMONOLOGY  OF  THE  OT.  —  The  paral- 
lels which  we  find  in  OT  to  the  Jinn  of  ancient  aa 
well  as  modern  Arabia  may  now  be  noted.  Isaiah, 
in  an  oracle  describing  the  doom  of  Edom,  por- 
trays a  scene  among  Edom's  ruined  fortresses, 
when  '  one  *iw  (hairy  satyr)  shall  call  out  to  an- 
other, and  Lilith  (the  night  hag)  shall  take  up  her 
abode  '  (Is  3414).  This  Lilith  is  a  demon  of  feminine 
sex.  The  same  mythical  creature  meets  us  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (see  Schrader,  COTiL  p.  311). 
In  one  of  the  magical  texts  cited  by  Hommel 
(Semiten,  p.  367)  occurs  the  line  (iv.  Bawl.  29,  Nc  1, 
Rev.  23)— 

'  The  lilu,  the  litat,  the  handmaid  of  Litu.' 

T  TV1  -1-  --  Vi  "Idtu  or  UUtu  is  placed  in  tnis 
connexion  with  th<»  j.U^,]^- 
depaon  Namtar.  There  can  be  little  <ioiil><  •;  ,  n 
this  plague-demon  was  connected  in  the  popular 
imagination  with  the  Semitic  -  Babylonian  word 
hldtu,  which  means  *  night/  and  so  became  a 
word  of  terror,  denoting  the  night-demon,  who 
sucked  the  blood  of  her  sleeping  victims.  This 
grim  feminine  personality  became  a  subject  for 
later  Jewish  legends  (see  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lect.  p. 
146).,  which  multiplied  these  night-demons  (UUn). 

Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten,  iii.  ('  Reste  des  Arabischen  Heiden- 
thums  ')i  p.  135  ad  fin.    But  this  view  appears  to  me  somewhat 
&        o  so' 


doubtful,   and  the  connexion  of  *»Z**:\ 

'dust,7  seems  more  probable.  When  we  be-.r  I-i  mird  fie  c-ose 
connexion  between  the  Jinn  and  the  serp^^t  iictV'MLn^  to 
Arabic  belief  (see  Noldeke,  Zeitschr.  fur  I  <>ti  'riw/i'/o,?/.  ?/. 
1860,  p.  412  ff.;  and  Baudissm,  Stud. 
'  •  279£E.),  w  r  '."..i  c  -"  'i.ci  with  this 

'    «••  I  •  •!•'      i1        "  •  *  srpenti'idn.,  *   l>"-i  uhou  shalt 

'      .         '1   l     k     '         -  I    „•  -,1.  '      -        -••",,      \ 

sioii  of  uisnonour  or  disgrace,  a  •  i   •<        ,  .  - 
ipra  in  one  of  the  Tel  el-  Am       i          •*          ,','/. 
111.  271).    But  a  hint  which  we  •         .     ,        •          •  -    I    .-     i 
Des&rta,  (i.  p.  136)  places  us  on  uie  ngnc  tracK  uoth  tor  tne 
-Y^,.,''.     -,-•   '•     ...  i  *,v.     „  ,i    ,-,-,,-"'.   ^aJignityof  the 
•  i-  i.    H    i    i1     •       •:  i         -   .          ••   ,  or  earth-folk.' 
i'trnanL  domoiis  are  oeneved  to  inhaDit  the  seven  stages  of 
l!i(Min<l-r-\\orlti(o  p.  259).    I  should         •   "        i  •   "•  -  !<    • 
..,..-..-       •  of  Gn3i4,         -  ,-       -  '..->     f 

1  'i  !  •  •  A  u  madu  bu  ,  ,  •/  •  •  .  ,  •*  ,  •  t\ 
•'a"-  \\"  i  r<  >iii."h(:  .->.  i-  r  oir  v  •  »i  ,'»,»  "n  Lh  r  •  d  '  Mr. 
II  .  '!"  "<n  Gnu  of  M,M*  i  'I  '*o  •>  .  Ox'oiil,  in  u  •  '  '  '\l  -h 
»  jvi-id  \ 


the  article  in  the  lAs&n  el'  Arab  on  JJ£,  andean  find  nothing 

that  necessitates  giving  to  'Ifreet  the  sense  "hairy."    I  daresay 
you  have  noticed  that  some  of  the  derivatives  of  the  root 

£,  ^j&z.   (in  plu.)  denote  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
or  the  mane,  or  the  front   hairs  of  a  horse.     In  the  line 


cited  by  Wellh.  from  Hudh.  22710  ^JjUx  (plu.  of  i 

used  of  the  hair  of  women.    The  feminine  of  (j$j&£,  is  fa  JL&  , 

whence,  according  to  Arabic  lexicographers,  L^ytc.  CWtfX 
through  quiescence  of  the  ydt  and  subsequent  change  of  the 

into  CJ.  This  is  all  the  connexion  with  hair  which  I  hare 
yet  been  able  to  find,  and  thus  there  seems  less  m  favour  oi 
connecting  IJwet  \\ith  hairiness,  than  of  your  attractive 
aVmatne  view  of  connecting  it  with  dust.'  In  the  new  ed 
(1807)  of  Wellhausen's  Reste,  see  pp.  1511?.,  and  footnote  1 
p.  152. 
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See  Weber,  Syst.  *-r  "/  ^  \  <.,<}>  $.  P  •  '  'in.  TheoL  p. 
246;  Eisenmenge  ,  :  •  •,'•/  «Y,/i/  •  •  .  ii.  p.  413  if. 
Even  conservative  critics  like  Dillmann  and  Konig 
assign  Is  34  (together  with  35)  to  a  period  not 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  exile  ;  Cheyne,  indeed, 
would  regard  it  as  post-exilic  (Introa.  to  Isaiah, 
p.  205  ff.).  In  the  case  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
iS2-!^23,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of 
clear  traces  of  direct  Babylonian  influence.  But 
the  date  of  <•  :  Xl~  '  '  "••.'*  "'3se  passages  does  not 
determine  t  '••  A.  -i.  ••  ',  ri  the  belief  in  demonic 
personalities  embodied  in  animal  shapes  first  be- 
came prevalent  in  Israel.  From  the  mention  of 
jackals,  ostriches,  wild  cats,  and  hysenas  in  con- 
n> f  5  18ff- 


its  parallel  1321ff>,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  demons 
were  held  to  reside  more  or  less  in  all  these  animal 
denizens  of  the  ruined  solitude.  From  Lv  1  77  we  also 
learn  that  in  post-ex,  times  sacrifices  were  offered 
toonryp—  -1  piMlicc  which  is  expressly  forbidden. 
On  the  OTlior  K,IH!,  the  curious  rite  respecting 
'Azazel  PTKTJ;),  detailed  in  Lv  168ff>,  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  oi  the  ceremonies  on  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  clearly  shows  how  firmly  embedded 
'•i  •,»;  •  \i  imopfinntion  was  this  belief  in  evil 
i<>  :  -  ••  tho  so  1  1  Hide.  'Azazel  is  here  an  evil 
spirit,  and  «*tjui("!^  oppo-od  to  J".*  See  AZAZEL. 

The  beliot  tli«i  coiTi'.irL  animals  were  endowed 
with  demonic  powers,  somewhat  like  the  Arabic 
Jinn,  must  have  existed  in  comparatively  early 
pre-ex.  times,  since  Gn  31"19,  containing  the  cempta- 
tion  of  Eve  by  the  serpent,  belongs  to  the  earlier 
stratum  of  J.  "We  might  compare  with  this  Nu 
2222-84,  coming  from  the  same  documentary  source. 
But  in  the  narrative  of  the  temptation  of  Eve  by 
the  serpent  there  is  no  hint  that  an  evil  spirit 
resided  in  the  serpent.  The  serpent  is  identified 
with  it,  and  we  have  no  suggestion  that  a  demon 
was  able  to  detach  itself  from  the  animal  and  pass 
into  something  else.  This  was  a  later  develop- 
ment. The  animal  was  itself  the  demonic  power, 
and  the  latter  is  not  abstracted  or  treated  as  a 
separable  personality. 

The  Jewish  exile,  covering  the  larger  part  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.  and  the  close  of  the  7th,  wrought  a 
great  change.  It  is  probably  to  this  period  that 
we  owe  the  Heb.  word  np.  This  word,  occurring 
in  the  plural  form  cntf  in  Dt  3217,  like  the  Aram. 
KTP,  is  probably  a  loan-word,  taken  from  the 
Assyro  -  Babylonian  (Mdu).  The  word  §idu  in 
Assyr.  means  good  or  evil  genius,  i  (*;•'<  -en  ted  vi 
the  monuments  in  the  form  of  a  colo^-.i  I  hull.  1'i.c 
word  occurs  only  twice  in  OT  (Dt  3217andPs  10637). 
The  Song  of  Moses  (Dt  32)  in  its  present  form  can 
hardly  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  (Kuenen).  Indeed,  its  retrospective  and 
didactic  character,  as  well  as  the  references  to 
IsraePs  past  sins  of  idolatry,  would  point  quite  as 
well  to  the  6th  cent,  as  to  the  7th  for  the  date  of 
its  composition.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  held, 
with  considerable  probability,  to  reflect  the  feel- 
ings of  pious  Jews  in  the  exile  period. 

Now,  magic  played  a  very  considerable  part  in 
Ttiiliilonii  ii  loS'-ion.  Magic  rests  on  the  basis  of 
»  :  "I-.  f  IM  o\il  ami  destructive  spirits,  to  whose 
baleful  influences  man  is  daily  exposed,  and  which 
can  be  counteracted  by  certain  incantations, 
whereby  the  countervailing  name  and  power  of  the 
higher  beneficent  gods  are  invoked.  As  Sayce  has 
clearly  shown  (Hibbert  Lect.  p.  317),  ma^ic  was 
closely  bound  up  with  medicine,  since  *  all  sickness 
was  ascribed  to  demoniacal  possession  ;  the  demon 
had  been  eaten  with  the  food  and  drunk  with  the 

*S  5i"  "  '.  .'T|  *  T7tet>lQ'iie  i(!c?5),  r,  3,13,  and  alpo  Chcvrs" 
in  ZS  i  •«  -  •*  '"  i  p.  1!T»1T  Tlu«  curious  rite  of  sending 
forth  the  £oat  for  '  Azazel  into  the  wilderness  (Lv  1621  22)  should 
b<>  -,-••;•  ,|  u  '»  i'-,-  <l,-i»vc'i  or  the  bird  into  the  field  in  the 
•lemony  respecting  leprosy  (14°*) 


water,  or  breathed  in  with  the  air,  and  until  he 
could  be  expelled  there  was  no  chance  of  recovery 3 
(p.  310).  Specimens  of  these  magical  texts  may 
be  seen  in  the  translations  given  in  Appendix  3  of 
Sayce's  Hibbert  Lectures.  We  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing specimen : — 

'  The  plague  (n&mtar),  the  fever  which  will  carry  the  people 

away, 

The  sickness,  the  consumption  •which  will  trouble  mankind, 
Harmful  to  the  flesh,  injurious  to  the  body, 
The  evil  incubus,  the  evil  alu,  the  evil  mashwnt 
The  evil  man,  the  evil  eye,  the  evil  mouth,  the  evil  tongue    . 
Against  my  body  never  may  they  come, 
My  eye  never  may  they  injure  .  .  . 
Into  my  house  never  may  they  enter, 
O  spirit  of  heaven  conjure,  0  spirit  of  earth  conjure.*  * 

A  comparison  of  this  vast  system  of  belief  in 
evil  spirits  and  in  incantations,  which  prevailed  in 
Babyionia,  with  the  later  Jewish  traditions  of 
demonology,  at  once  reveals  the  close  connexion 
between  the  two.  During  the  exile  these  Baby- 
lonian traditions  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
Jewish  world  of  ideas,  and  there  became  per- 
manently domiciled. 

But  while  "n?  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the 
Bab.  Mdu,  its  signification  was  by  no  means  the 
same.  For  ant?  is  used  in  the  sense  of  deities  of 
the  heathen,  cnost  Q'flfot.  Now,  the  attitude  of 
ancient  Israel  towards  foreign  deities  varied  con- 
siderably in  different  periods  of  the  nation's  history. 
The  continued  declension  of  the  people  towards 
idolatry  in  tV[i!f-<  \ii!  ii, !:<*«%:.•';  •',».'.  +  -}\t  !."• 
the  pop',  j.r  ii  i!«  ,  i-i  ,  i  n  'so  ].»•  >".*•••  !  \io.l  !  -» 
existence  of  foreign  deities  was  firmly  rooted. 
Many  OT  passages  clearly  indicate  this,  Jg  6a  9s4, 
Nu  2129  (cf.  Jer  4846  491),  1  S  2619,  Ku  I15  212  (see 
Baudissin,  Stud.  zurSemit.  -T  *  •  •  '.  HeftL). 
In  other  words,  the  religi  ••  .  i  .  in  early 
times  was  henotheism  rather  than  monotheism. 
In  fact,  monotheism  came  very  slowly  to  displace 
the  *  monarchic  polytheistic'  belief  of  primitive 
Israel.  It  is  true  that,  from  the  8th  cent.  B.C. 
downwards,  the  'other  gods '  are  called  'no  gods,' 
'emptiness,'  'wind,'  *  vanity*  (or  c  breath'), 
'corpses,'  and  *deadj ;  but  these  are  terms  which 
are  rather  selected  to  ex  pi  ess  the  utter  powerless- 
ness  and  iTisiidjciciiicy  of  foreign  deities  in  com- 
parison with  the  supreme  might  of  J",  the  true 
living  God  of  Israel,  than  to  assert  their  absolute 
non-existence.t 

Accordingly,  in  the  two  passages  Dt  3217  and 
Ps  106s7,  the  word  ant?  *  demons '  is  used  to  describe 
the  subordinate  poiliou,  si*  compared  with  J",  of 
the  Mpabite  doiuch,  to  \\lioiu  the  Hebrews  sacri- 
ficed in  the  time  of  Moses.  Baudissin  rightly 
observes  in  reference  to  Dt  3232 '  when  in  the  Song 
of  Moses  it  is  said  that  J"  alone  has  led  Israel, 
and  no  strange  god  ("DJ  ^x)  was  with  Him,  we 
must  merely  understand  that  the  active  influence 
of  strange  gods  over  Israel  is  excluded,  but 
that  their  existence  was  rather  recognized  than 
denied.' 

The  use  of  DHB?  in  these  two  passages  may,  in 
fact,  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  taken  by  Israel 
in  the  direction  of  demonology,  under  Babylonian 

*Soe  Tiele,  Itotyfcm-^fls^r  Gwsh  i>.  ,"518 ft. ,  TTomn  cl.  Gesch. 
ft'ilyL  Axst/r  p.  fciSil.  The  su  rect  ^a-.  ."is!  -on.  <  is!  «.\v 
dealt  wibh  inLenornunlaC/ra/'iflrmi  If'i  nct  a-'.-m  iu  •  r.  \  ,.r« 
ago.  rl  V-  luun':J  Ba>b  -Vtt<7?ff  and  .^wcery, 

Cunetft  •  .  .  Eouyvnyk  Cofl»etwn*  in  Ii  M. 

t  Baudiibin  (w.  p  72)  in  our  opinion  crra  in  Iioldii'fj  that,  in 
all paasnjre?  which  dtscnoo  tho  vi'-tonoiiR  coufl.ci  in  which  J" 
engages  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  we  have  more  1  j  poetic 
personification  <-.  ,i  l."1^  ••,  ••  ,7  T.-  .31,  Jer  46s5.  la.  ianfr.iage 
of  Ex  151!  'Wi,  *  i-  Mi  i  mo  il  .,0  3"t  amoiig  ulie  gods' 
(z*7yi^,  cf.  Ps  7714ff  1058  964,  in  which  comparison  is.  made  be- 
tween God  and  the  deities  of  other  nations),  clearly  indicate* 
that  some  kind  of  existence  and  power,  however  slight,  ia 
assigned  to  the  latter.  That  the  terms  Q^^S,  7^n,  1^",  rti 
Q'nV,  etc.,  cannot  be  pressed  into  signifying  the  absolute 
denial  of  existence,  is  recognized  by  Baudissin  himself  (ft 
p.  101  ad  fin.). 
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influence,  the  deities  of  foreign  nations  being 
relegated  to  this  subordinate  rank,  and  desig- 
nated by  this  term.  Elsewhere  in  OT  and  in  the 
literature  of  a  later  period,  we  find  the  deities  of 
the  heathen  identified,  with  the  host  of  stars.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  apocalyptic  section 
in  Isaiah  (24-26),  which  is  placed  by  many  critics, 
with  good  reason,  in  the  Greek  period,  not  much 
earlier  than  the  Maccabsean  book  of  Daniel.  In 
Is  24al  we  read  *  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  J"  will  visit  the  host  of  the  height  in  the 
height,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth, 
and  they  shall  be  carried  away  captive  to  the  pit, 
and  shut  up  in  the  prison,  and  the  moon  shall 
grow  pale,'  etc.  This  is  a  fresh  development  of 
the  old  pre-exilic  Heb.  conception  of  the  lieavenly 
host  of  attendant  personal  powers  or  :  •  ^  .  <  i  - 
sented  as  stars.  This  belief  is  reflected  m  Micaian  s 
vision  (1  K  2219),  Deborah's  song  (Jg  54  20),  and 
embodied  in  the  name  m^  .TUT,  which  f  run'ioutly 
recurs  in  prophetic  literature  (Am  5s7,  Is  1J  tir  oi«'.  !,* 
and  thence  passed  into  post-exilic  psalm  liturgy 
(Ps  10321  1482).  In  the  apocalyptic  passage  Is  24^, 
the  host  of  the  height  are  the  heathen  deities 
identified  with  fallen  angels.  Here,  again,  the 
roots  of  the  conception  oi  fallen  national  deities 
may  be  found  in  the  influences  of  the  exile  (cf. 
Is  461).  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  significance 
of  the  passage  Is  1412fft  — 


'Oh  !  how  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven  Lucifer 

the  dawn  I 

How  art  thou  hewn  down  to  earth  who  didst  lay  peoples  low  I 
And  thou  saidst  in  thy  heart:  To  the  heavens  will  I  mount  up, 
Above  the  stars  of  God  will  I  set  my  throne  on  high*  .  ,  . 

B.  THE  DEMOITOLOGY  OF  LATER  JUDAISM.  — 
During  the  Greek  period  the  conception  of  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  as  demons  became  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  its  development  was  no  doubt  largely 
helped  by  ..  o.  :*  :  tendency  to  assume  an  inter- 
mediate ,  h  !.  •  I  SaLpoves  (later  8aip6via).  Its 
•irrr--v:  ^.  -«rT  >,  *  traced  even  in  Hesiod,  who 
"..;<••  ;  »  -  •  I<;,-M,  between  0eo£and  Sat/Ao^es  —  the 
latter  being  good,  and  the  survivors  of  the  happy 
golden  race  whom  the  Olympic  gods  first  made. 
But  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  Empedocles  widened  the 
gap  between  gods  and  demons.  The  gods  were 
powerful  and  good,  without  appetite  or  passion  ; 
the  demons,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  middle 
position  between  men  and  gods,  and  were  the 
ministers  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  These 
datfioves  lived  long,  but  were  not  immortal  like  the 
gods.  They  had  passions  like  men,  and  there 
existed  varying  grades  among  them,  some  being 
beneficent  and  others  malignant.  It  was  the 
demons  who  communicated  dreams  and  oracles  to 
men,  and  inspired  them  towards  good  and  evil 
(Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  L  pp.  66,  409  HI).  Stoic 
theologv  subsequently  adopted  into  its  system  this 
conception  of  an  intermediate  realm  of  fou/^na, 
in  order  that  polytheism,  as  a  moral  power,  might 
be  rehabilitated.  This  finds  full  expression  in 
the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  in  such  writers  as  Plutarch, 
Apuleius,  and  Maximus  of  Tyre.  The  demons 
stand  between  men  and  gods,  and  all  the  elements 
of  mythology  that  were  derogatory  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  deities  were  referred  to  the 
demons. 

Greek  influence,  therefore,  stimulated  the  growth 
of  Hebrew  angelology  and  demonology.  Inter- 
mediate personal  agencies  became  interpolated 
between  the  absolute  transcendent  God  and  the 
phenomenal  world.  As  God  in  His  transcendence 
became  removed  from  participation  in  the  material 

*  I  disagree,  however,  with  Smend  In  his  conclusion  that  thia 
name  was  a  speciality  of  prophetic  literature,  borrowed,  as 
Wellhausen  suggests,  from  Amos  (Lehrbuch  d.  Atttest.  Jlettgions- 
gesch..  p.  185  ff.).  The  origin  of  the  phrase  was  undoubtedly 
much  more  primitive, 


,' hesc  mcdi.i1  rsg  personalities  became  a  (niaaau 
inullocir.al  neco-ss-ity.  Accordingly,  the  LXJt 
renders  D^K  in  Ps  95  [Heb.  96] e  by  Scu^ta,  and  so 
also  o*w  in  Bt  3217,  Ps  105  [Heb.  106]  %  13  in  Is 
65U,  and  Q"V  in  Is  3414,  Similarly,  in  the  Bk.  of 
Baruch  heathen  deities  are  called  dai^na,  or  evil 
spirits.  The  Ethiopia  Bk.  of  Enoch  designates  the 
gods  Aganent,  '  demons/  while  in  the  proem  to  the 
Sibylline  books  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  called 
dafaoves  ot  &  &8rj.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover, 
that  both  in  the  Sibylline  books  and  in  the  Bk. 
of  Enoch  the  deities  are  regarded  as  evil  spirits. 
Philo,  on  the  other  hand,  who  came  more  directly 
and  completely  under  Greek  influence,  occupied  an 
exceptional  position.  He  treats  the  gods  of"  the 
heathen  as  good  heavenly  powers,  identified  with 
stars,  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  Jewish -Alex- 
andrine conception.*  We  notice  again  in  T*o  615ff- 
the  evil  spirit  Asmodasus  is  called  simply  8at./t6jfiovt 
and  in  38' 17  irovypbv  daipfatov.  Similarly,  in  Josephus 
daifj,6viov  is  used  of  the  ghostly  evil  spirit. 

The  subject  of  Jewish  demonology  is  too  vast  to 
compress  into  the  compass  of  this  article.  We 
shall  therefore  cite  a  few  only  among  the  salient 
features  which  may  bo  <riiiiukr<<l  from  Weber'a 
System  der  altsynagog.  I'al'i^f.  //*•''.//.  §  54. 

The  ordinary  word  for  *  devil '  in  later  Heb.  is 

•P*  * 

itf.  Similarly,  in  the  Peshitta  |5^»  is  the  render, 
ing  of  the  8atfj.6viov  of  NT.t  Another  term  em- 
ployed by  the  Jews  was  pp'jp,  meaning  *  destructive1 
or  'injurious  ones'  (cf.  Pael  p^a  'injure').  Thus 
the  Targ.  renders  ants'  in  Ps  10637  by  K,jy?£.  In 
fact,  the  irvetfMLTa  aicdOapra  (irovripd)  of  NT  is  merely 
a  rendering  of  JT'?  pern  or  fi*p;o  wi;  and  just  as 
j*cm  is  sometimes  used  by  itself  to  express  this,  so 
also  in  NT  with  TrvG^ara. 

According  to  Jewish  conceptions,  Satan  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  demons.  From  Berachdth  51a 
we  learn  that  they  form  societies  or  bands  which 
lie  in  wait  for  men.  The  sick,  women  in  men- 
struation, bridegrooms  and  brides,  those  in  sorrow, 
and  even  disciples  (Q'Dpn  *TD^I),  are  liable  to  their 
assaults.  According  to  Pesachim  1126  the  nightly 
wanderer  is  specially  open  to  danger,  for  the  night 
season  until  cock-crow  is  the  time  when  demons 
walk  abroad.  They  surround  the  house,  and 
injure  those  who  fall  into  their  hands.  More 
particularly,  they  destroy  children  who  during  the 
night  pass  outside  the  house.  As  soon  as  the 
cock  crows  this  power  ceases,  and  the  demons 
return  to  their  place  of  abode.  Also  there  are 
special  animals  which,  according  to  Jewish  belief, 
are  united  with  demons,  viz.  serpents,  asses,  bulls, 
mosquitos,  etc.  We  are  here  again  reminded  of 
the  Jinn  of  the  desert  in  primitive  as  well  HS 
modern  Arabian  belief.^:  *  Don't  remain  standing,' 
is  the  warning  of  Pesachim  112&,  *when  the  bull 
comes  from  the  meadow,  for  Satan  dances  between 
his  horns.*  t  God  alone  has  power  to  quell  the 
dem(n->.  TTi«  |»iol<-<  (!-»M  is  always  bestowed  on 
the  <•••!!,  ""j'll-on  ul'iMi  r  «'  priest  recites  the  TJOP: 
of  Mi  6**,  an  expression  which,  according  to  Sifre 


-    His  piou_ 

followers.  /;  ••/•/'/  '/«  i"r  j»iii-  !  ;o  advice  that 
covenant  salt  (Lv  218,  Nu  1819)  should  be  eaten  and 
drunk  at  every  rvnl  fi*  n  i.roU-f'VM  n gainst 
demons.  Certain  fo!ii.;iliik  01  pi-»ii£<s  iioin  Holy 

*  Philo  also  identifies  the  heroes  and  demons  of  Greek  specu- 
lation with  the  angels  of  Moses  His  tendency  was  to  rationahza 
mj'th,  'In  souls  and  demons  and  angels  we  have,  it  is  true, 
different  names,  but,  in  conceiving  the  thing  represented  by 
them  all  to  be  one  and  the  same,  you  will  set  aside  a  heavj 
burden,  viz.  superstition '  (Conybeare  in  JQR,  Oct.  1896,  p  79X 

f  This  is  the  Syr.  equivalent  of  2*<>«»  in  Lk  82»,  and 
(Mt  1718  etc.),  and  TJ?p  (Lv  177,  Is  1821 34^1 

t  Cf.  Mk  113  $v  f^r*  r*v  0^/W. 
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Writ  were  considered  specially  potent  against 
demons.  Berach.  5la  recommends  the  ;  »;  -  ->;  >  ::  e  "  '  <  >  •  i 
Zee  3J  *  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan,  as  specially 
effective  against  the  Angel  of  Death.  A  boaa  Zarot, 
126,  Pesachim  1126,  warn  the  reader  against  drink- 
ing water  in  the  night,  for  he  runs  the  risk  of  death, 
or  of  the  demon  Shabriri,  who  can  make  men 
blind.  The  remedy  is  to  strike  the  water-jug  with 
the  lid,  and  say  to  oneself,  'Thou  N.,  son  of  N., 
thy  mother  hath  warned  thee,  and  said,  Guard 
thyself  from  the  Shabriri,  beriri  riri,  iri,  rij  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  with  a  syllable  short  each 
time  being  a  potent  spell  to  drive  the  '""•  ••  ,  ,  . 

We  shall  now  cite  an  interesting 
passage  fror.»  JoacpluiM  (Ant.  VIII.  ii,  5),  which  is 
significant  ben  use  n,  shows  how  profoundly  the 
belief  in  demonology  affected  even  the  most  culti- 
vated and  cosmopolitan  of  Jews.  In  his  account 
of  Solomon's  wisdom  *  we  are  informed  that  e  God 
enabled  him  to  learn  that  skill  which  expels 
demons,5  and  that  Solomon  composed  such  in- 
cantations as  alleviate  distempers.  *  And  he  left 
behind  him  the  mode  of  using  exorcism  by  which 
they  drive  away  demons  so  that  they  never  return. 
And  this  method  is  prevalent  unto  this  day,  for  I 
have  seen  a  certain  man  of  my  own  country,  whose 
name  was  Eleazar,  releasing  people  that  were  de- 
moniacal in  the  presence  of  Vespasian.  .  .  .  The 
manner  of  the  cure  was  as  follows  :  —  He  put  a  ring 
that  had  a  root,  of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned 
by  Solomon,  to  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after 
which  he  drew  the  demon  out  through  his  nostrils  ; 
and  when  the  man  fell  down  at  once,  he  adjured 
him  (the  demon)  to  return  unto  him  no  more, 
making  still  mention  of  Solomon,  and  reciting  the 
incantations  which  he  composed.'  Anothei  ;•,,--,',  r 
shows  that  Josephus  considered  demons  ]«•!»,  i':<> 
spirits  of  departed  wicked  men  (BJ  VH.  vi.  3). 

Passing  for  a  few  moments  to  the  Jewish 
iipociyplial  literature  of  the  a$<  •  •  ••"•;/  the 
biith  of  Jesus,  we  observe  that  ,  <<''«!'ii:r  ,"•>  the 
Book  of  Enoch  the  demons  are  losr/  angels,  ihey 
assail  men's  bodies,  cause  convulsions,  and  in  other 
ways  vex  and  oppress  mankind  (ch.  15)  j  and  this 
war  of  the  demons  on  men  will  continue  until  the 
day  of  consummation  —  the  jritnt  judgment  (16), 
when  they  will  receive  dire  clin^Ni  mom  t  In  191 
we  learn  that  evil  spirits  in  various  shapes  shall 
corrupt  men,  and  lead  them  astray  to  sacrifice  to 
demons  as  if  to  gods  until  the  great  judgment  day, 
In  535  we  read  of  the  iron  chains  prepared  for  the 
angelic  hosts  who  are  hurled  down  into  the  abyss 
of  condemnation  (cf.  2  P  24,  Kev  202-  3). 

In  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (test. 
Reuben)  we  are  informed  that  there  are  seven,  evil 
spirits  sent  out  from  Beliar  against  mankind,  viz. 
those  of  life,  seeing,  hearing,  smell,  talking,  taste, 
and  the  procreative  impulses.  Another  group  of 
seven  is  mentioned,  viz.  of  fornication,  gluttony, 
combativeness,  flattery,  pride,  falsehood,  injustice. 

C.  THE  DEMON-CLOG  Y  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
—  This  is  in  all  its  broad  characteristics  the  demon- 
ology of  the  UI.M  •  '»i|o  ,  -\  Ji'.'jiism  stripped  of  its 
cruder  and  <i\j  '_r«<  •«-,  «!  ,<'Mhi:<-  Evil  demons  or 
nnclean  demons,  d<ufL&vM  (D^$),  weti/tara  &Kd0apra  or 
*ov7)p&  (pp'3  pnn),  hover  about  the  world,  and  these 
are  under  subieetion  to  Satan  (&PX 


*  Respecting;  Solomon  as  a  nucleus  of  later  legend,  see  Stade, 
Gesch.  p  309  if  ,  and  the  Arabic  story  of  Bilkis  (given  in  the 
^hrestomathy  of  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar). 

t  Conybeare,  in  quoting  this,  appositely  cites  the  cry  of  the 
demons  to  Jesus,  *  Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  leforp, 
our  time?'  I  desire  here  to  express  my  obligations  to  this 
writer,  whose  interesting-  articles  on  the  'Demonology  of  the 
New  Testament*  («/Q-R,  July  and  October  1896)  contain  much 
valuable  information.  They  are  occasionally  marked,  however, 
by  a  certain  tendency  to  accentuate  unduly  some  of  the  details 
of  the  NT  narrative.  Note,  for  example,  his  rendering  of 
ka-ta-tft  as  'fell  bodily*  in  Ac  10^*,  whereas  it  has  no  more 
physical  p  significance  than  in  Eurip.  Androm.  1042,  rot  IM»* 


Mt  9s4 1224,  Mk  323,  Lk  II15.  The  demon  was  said 
to  enter  (eiv£pxG(r6ai)  into  a  man  somewhat  as 
though  it  were  a  physical  entity,  and  similarly  waa 
said  to  'I-1'"  , "  or  was  forcibly  expelled 
by  som  -  .x  •  .  '  had  authority  to  cast 

out  (tKpti\\eiv)  demons.  The  demons  may  pass  into 
other  animals,  e.g.  into  the  Gadarene  swine.  A 
man  possessed  with  a  devil  was  said  to  have  or 
hold  a  demon  ($xei  5w,fji,6viw}3  or  to  be  a  demoniac 
(da.ifj.ovt^eyos,  cf.  the  Arabic  mejndn,  said  of  a 
man  possessed  by  a  Jinn,  T1  .  V\.  :.  •  ^59). 
Mt  (4^  1716)  also  employs  the  A  ,  •  „ '  ',•,-•  'to 
be  a  lunatic/  as  though  it  expressed  -o.nrtHii^ 
distinct  from  daipovlfca-QcLi.  (4s4).  In  Mk  i  •»  5<l  the 
phrase  used  is  (frvdpuTroi]  &  Trvetiftan  dKaOtipry,  where 
the  j/jepo-ilion  fr  means  *  in  '"  i-1  <  :.  ,  -V  T  <* 
mfluciu'c  01  ;  cf.  Winer,  §  xl ..  ,.'  '  ...  >.; 
Luke  also  uses  &ox\etcr0at  of  demon  possession  (fr°). 

The  manifestations  of  demoniac  •  •  *••.;,- 
very  varied  in  NT.  In  the  case  o:  i  •<  ,  ;  .•'•<  • 
he  is  compelled  to  dwell  among  the  tombs,  which 
are  associated  with  solitude  and  uncleanness.  As 
water  is  connected  •  ;  ;j;  and  cleansing, 
the  demons  have  a  ;••.,•  '"  waterless  spots. 

Demons  are,  howevers  cmeny  associated  with 
abnormal  forms  of  human  life,  especially  disease. 
Dumbness  (Lk  9s9,  Mk  917),  deafness  and  dumbness 
{Mk  9s5),  blindness  and  deafness  combined  (Mt  1222), 
anl  <pilc;.-v  (Mk  l26^20,  ^Lk  939),  are  the  mani 
^i^Uuio'H  of  demoniac  influence.  Of  all  the 
synoptic  evangelists,  Luke  is  the  most  power- 
fully impressed  with  this  conception.  Even  high 
fever  is  attributed  to  demoniac  agency,  as  we  can 
clearly  infer  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of 
Peter's  mother-in-law,  Jesus  stood  over  her  and 
rebuked  the  fever  which  possessed  her  (Lk  4SS- s&, 
cf.  1316).  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  hi  thia 
Gospel  a  saying  of  our  Lord  is  reported  which 
expressly  distinguishes  between  ordinary  cures  and 
expulsion  of  demons,  &c/3dXAoj  Sat/jLbvLa  Kal  Mcrets 
dTroreXw  (Lk  13s2).  The  demons,  moreover,  were 
able  to  speak,  and  exercised  mastery  over  the  vocal 
organs  of  the  human  subject.  Thus  in  one  case, 
as  the  demon  came  forth,  it  cried  with  a  loud  voice 
(MkP1).  TI,  M-,'>|,o-a".,M»  H>I  many  demon*  topo^o-a 
a  'uiuiaii  be  in^  Ju'tlso  -jiino  run:.  '&<  xcuiioinoi^  v.orc 
cast  out  from  Mary  Magdalene  by  J  esus(Lk  8a),  while 
the  Gadarene  demoniac  was  possessed  by  a  legion. 

As  regards  the  method  of  procedure  adopted  by 
Jesus,  we  observe  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  His 
own  |  (M  -on;  111  \ .  T1  e  power  which  He  wielded  hi 
His  ••"•on  i*»  j.'ii  -v  <'  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
kinglom  of  moral  and  physical  anarchy.  Faith 
was  necessary  in  order  that  the  exorcist  should 
r,<  <  «»•  ;  V-:i  lif-  ink  (Mt  1719* 20)3  and  this  was  aided 
l.\  j1  in  MkSi  .  Faith  was  sometimes  required 
o'i  r  i;'ia:,  of  T,cj,,r  relatives,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
father  of  the  epileptic  patient  (Mk  9s8'  ^J,  in  order 
that  the  cure  might  be  effected.  In  these  circum- 
stances Jesus  relied  upon  a  -simple  <r  s  r<  i  COT-IMJIP^ 
addressed  to  the  demon,  trlJiou  jiujr.h  ,'ind  ilorf 
spirit,  I  charge  thee  come  out  of  himj  (Mk  9s5)-,  or 
*  be  muzzled  and  depart*  (Mk  I28).  'He  cast  out 
spirits  with  a  word,  and  healed  all  who  were  sick.' 
lie  Himself  declared  that  He  did  this  by  the 
finger  or  spirit  of  God  (Lk  II20,  Mt  1228).  There 
was  no  use  of  magic  formulae.  In  the  case  of  the 
woman  who  had  been  bound  by  Satan  for  eighteen 
years,  He  merely  laid  His  hand  upon  her  (Lk  13ld). 
In  Mt  1227  He  appears  to  place  His  own  expulsions 
of  demons  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those 
worked  by  Jewish  exorcists ;  put  here  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  there  is  irony  latent  in  the 
question,  '  By  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  ?  * 
It  is  asked  by  way  of  argument  rather  than  direct 
statement,  and  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  special 
belief  and  standpoint  held  by  His  Jewish  opponents. 

This  power  of   delivering   men   from    unclean 
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spirits  Jesns  bequeathed  to  His  disciples  (Mt  101). 
They  effected  their  cures  si:nply  by  naming  the 
name  of  Jesus  (Mk  1617,  Ac  3J).  'This  belief  in  the 
powerful  efficacy  of  the  name  comes  from  a  hoary 
Semitic  past  (see  Sayce's  Hibbert  Lcct.  pp.  302-307). 
It  should,  be  remembered  that  name  meant  to  an 
ancient  Semite  personal  power  and  existence,  and 
hence  involved  to  those  who  invoked  the  name  of 
Jesus  belief  in  the  actual  piesenee  and  might  of 
the  divine  Saviour  of  mankind.  ^ 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  the  Gospel 
n,ui  ali  ves   in   their  relation   to  demoaology^  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  (1)  that  we  j       ^    ""'' 
with  the  reports  of  chroniclers  whose      .     '•' 
necessarily  coloured  ~by  the  //  ',-.**'  •',*  beliefs  of  the 
age,  psychic  and  cosmic;    /.';      '-,  ^the  properly 
demoniac  element  is  almost     *  T      t  from  the 

Fourth  Gospel.    In  848  1020  employed 

by  the  Jews  is  quoted,  while  in  o'u  Juaas  is  called 
SidjSoAos  and  not  StujjLfoiov. 

St.  Paul,  however,  shared  the  conceptions  of  his 

~          ' 


nay  be"  tiled  in.  illu>:rjiiion.    In  L' 

the  much  disputed  passage  1  Co  10m2t>  points,  jto 
our  opinion,  to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  Baudissin, 
and  more  recently  by  Everling  (Die  Paulinische 
Ai"!'J<.Z<j?ie  u,  T-  '  •  "  '•/  ••  -?7  .""  •  *  rt  St.  Paul 
lieu  ooribucu  :<,.*•  \.  '  •  i  .-•!•'  ..  •  "the  belief 
that  the  o"\  r'.3<r-»  h>  heathen  deities  were  offerings 
to  dexnoi.*  ;cf.  *j;lK)\o  the  demonology  of  the  Bk. 
of  Enoch  and  the  Sibylline  books).  In  I  Co  1020 
Paul  argues,  '  But  I  say,  that  the  things  which  the 
Gontilos  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not 
fco  God  :  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have 
communion  with  devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils."  He  is  pleading 
that  it  is  not  permissible  to  partake  of  the  heathen 
sacrificial  offerings.  He  quotes  the  two  examples 
of  the  Christian  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Jewish 
sacrifice.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  real  com- 
munion between  the  participator  and  the  object  of 
warship.  The  statement  in  8*  'We  know  that 
no  idol  is  anything  in  the  world,*  does  not  involve 
any  inconsistency.  '  For  St.  Paul  the  gods  as  such 
are  creatures  of  the  imagination  ;  yet  he  does  not 
hold  that  nothing  at  all  exists  behind  the  image- 
worship  of  the  heathen,  but  that  demons  lurk 
there  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  that  partici- 
pators in  heathen  feasts  are  drawn  into  the  circle 
of  their  evil  influence  (so  Holsten}.*  Moreover, 
Everling  (ib.  p.  33  ff.)  has  shown  with  considerable 
pionabiiiby  that  the  reference  in  the  obscure 
jnia^e  I  <5o  II20  'for  this  cause  ought  the  woman 
to  havejrawr  over  her  head  on  account  of  the 
angels'  is  to  be  found  in  the  legend  of  the  inter- 
course of  the  fallen  angels  with  the  dnr.jrVei-*  of 
men.  Book  of  Enoch  (eh.  6)  and  oihoi  niir-<,"- 
from  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  Apocalypse  of  Baruch 
5612  in  Charles7  ed.»  and  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  (test.  Reuben  5),  show  the  im- 
portant place  held  by  this  tradition  in  the  litera- 
ture that  preceded  the  time  of  St.  Paul. 

It  would  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
tiace  the  development  of  demonology  in  post- 
apostolic  Christian  writers.  The  elaborate  demon- 
otogy  of  Origen  is  portrayed  in  Conjrbeare's  inter- 
esting article  (JQJR,  Oct.  1896),  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  The  enormous  range  of  this  belief  in 
all  its  varieties,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  pene- 
trated into  poptdar  belief  and  practice  from  the 
hoarf  antiquity  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
magic  down  to  the  time  of  the  Refoimation  and 
beyond,  is  a  fact  of  which  this  modern  age  of 

*  The  opposite  view  is  taken  by  Beyschlag  in  his  Programme, 
'  Did  the  Apostle  Paul  regard  the  gods  of  the  heathen  as  demons  ?  ' 
and  he  is  followed  by  Marcus  Dods  (Expositor,  March  1895, 
p.  237  ff.)-  But  on  the  subject  of  Demonology  in  the  NT,  and 
the  belief  of  Jesua  in  a  personal  devil,  Beyschlag  is  an  unsafe 
guide,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  in  my  article  SATAN. 


^", -I'-^'M"-'"  •."•y:-l.  .•  liialy  conscious.  Headers 
-,  ';•..;_'  \  -.'.  '.  ' /'  >  rta,  however,  soon  become 
aware  how  fervently  the  modern  Arab  of  the  desert 
believes  in  the  Jdn  (see  especially  vol.  ii  p.  188  ff.). 
Monumental  evidence  presents  a  vast  array  of 
examples.  A  considerable  mass  of  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions could  be  cited,  if  *  •  ,»  ;  ,••*.*..  ;\  ,  o  '- 
sisting  of  nothing  else  than  '»•  !„  .,  •  >•*  sX  .  * 
or  spells.  See,  for  example,  the  transcription  and 
translation  by  Jos.  Wohlstein,  in  Zeitschr.  fur 
Assyriologie,  April  1 894,  of  Aramaic  inscriptions 
on  clay  vessels  preserved  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at 
Berlin,  No.  2416  'ior:-M"-i.'  of  nearly  100  lines); 
also  in  Dec.  1893,  ><;  '2  .*-»  ,of  44  lines).  See  also 
the  ntLio*!!"^  Greek  form  in  Beissmann,  Bibel- 
stuaMii,  p.  2o'Lt.,  and  cf.  art.  EXORCISM.  Respect- 
ing modern  examples  of  demoniacs'  . 
exorcism  it  is  difficult  to  speak  ^t 

though  some  examples  appear  well  authenticated. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  to  be  found  in  the 
account  given  by  the  missionary  Waldmeier  of  his 
ten  years'  labour  i  \  \!-;  -  "til;.,  .f  /'  ' '  "  • '  //•  /  '/ 
Thomas  Waldmeier.  r,  (\  \  -'  i-  5.  I ' :  o  r  •  •  s  ' ,  -  i ,  •>.'*' 
of  such  beliefs  have  ••  ,«  j  *-!<>•••  '\  pji—  •• :  ••  '*•  v  -  '  • 
Western  Europe,  the  gloom  still  invests  a  large 
portion  of  the  world,  and  fills  the  hearts  of  many 
millions  of  our  fellow-men  with  anguish  and  terror. 
Like  our  first  parents,  we  behold 

'  all  the  eastern  side 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms.' 

OWEN  C.  WHITEHOUSE. 

DEMOPHON  (Aijfio<p6y3  2  Mac  122),  a  Syrian  com- 
mandant in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  Eupator. 
According  to  the  author  of  2  Mac,  after  terms  of 
peace  had  been  agreed  upon  for  the  first  time 
between  Judas  Maccabseus  and  Lysias  (see  ABSA- 
LOM IN  APOCR.),  some  of  the  provincial  com- 
mandants, ^  "^  '  among  them,  continued 
to  act  in  a  •  towards  the  Jews. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

DEN  (anx  the  lurking-place  of  wild  beasts,  Jo>« 
378;  ."r$D  a' cave  where  robbers  hide,  Jer  7U;  «"nrn^ 
in  Jg  62'  is  perhaps  [but  see  Moore,  ad  loc.]  a  deep 
valley  or  water-course.  In  NT  cnr^\aiov). — The 
lions'  den  into  which  Daniel  was  cast  (Bn  67  etc. ) 
was  doubtless  that  in  which  the  king's  lions  were 
kept,  in  accordance  with  a  custom,  known  to  prevail 
at  Oriental  courts.  Layard  (Nin.  and  Bab.}  shows 
that  these  beasts  were  used  foi*  i«r  ••  •  <  -  :»'  ort 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria.  A  i-^. .  !  .  o-i  li-i-i  is 
depicted  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  palace  of  Assur- 
iM/ir-jial  i/rs  r.  ?«5-^W  r'^covered  at  Nimroud, 
now  in  tin1  I)  '.  \"\  M  .•  -i  :.:n.  A  seal  of  Darius  has 
also  been  found,  on  which  the  king  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  at  a  lion  rampant. 

G-.  WALKER. 

DENARIUS.— See  MONEY. 

DENOUNCE^In  AV  Dt  3018  only,  'I  d.  unto 
you  this  C..\\-  I  hat  \  o  shall  surely  perish '  ('mjn,  trd 
'Iprofes-  bl-',!.  !'ln-  is  the  ong.  meaning  of  the 
word  (fr.  Lat.  denuntiare,  fto  give  official  inti- 
mation7). So  Peacock  (1449),  *The  Euangehe  of 
God . . .  which  to  alle  men  oughte  be  denouncid ' ; 
and  2  Th  310  Wye.  (1380)  'we  denounceden  this 
thing  to  you,  that  if  ony  man  wole  not  worche : 
nether  ete  he*  (after  vulg.  hoc  denunciabamus 
vobis).  J.  HASTINGS. 

DENY.—In  the  sense  of  *  refuse,'  deny  (Lat. 
de-negare,  csay  no/  'refuse')  is  not  yet  obsolete. 
Examples  in  AV  are  1  K  216 '  I  ask  one  petition  of 
thee,  aeny  me  not '  (*s$~n$  ^w^  l  turn  not  away 
my  face ' ;  in  v.20  the  same  phrase  is  twice  trd  in 
AV  'say  not  nay,3  BV  'deny  not ';  cf.  Lk  12")  j  1  K 
207,  Pr  307  'Two  things  have  I  required  (KV 
' asked ')  of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  T  die ' 
(both  J?JD).  But  we  cannot  now  say  '  deny  t  o  do 
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a  thing^  as  Wis  12F  'the  true  God,  whom  before 
they  denied  to  know*  (ypvowro  e^vat,Vulg.  negnbant 
se  nosse,  RV  '  refused  to  know,'  RVm  (  denied  that 
they  knew  ')  ;  so  1616  '  the  ungodly  that  denied  to 
know  thee  '  ;  and  I  Mac  5  headm^  '  He  destroyeth 
Ephion  for  denying  him  to  pass  through  it.}  Cf. 
Shaks.  Winter's  Tale,  V.  ii.  128  :  *  You  denied  to 
fight  with  me  this  other  day,  "because  I  was  no 
gentleman  born  '  ;  and  Knox,  Histone,  88,  *  the 
Lord  Gray  .  .  .  plainely  denyed  to  C,:;;,L»^  j^-i'-i.' 

J.  i!  \-!T\c»- 

DEPART.—  The  earliest  meaning  of  *  depart  '  is 
*  divide  into  parts  '  (dis-partire),  as  Maundeville,  xi. 
43  :  *  The  yerde  of  Moyses,  with  the  whilk  he  de- 
partid  theKeed  See.'  Then  to  *  distribute,*  as  Jn 
1924  Gen.  *  They  departed  my  rayment  among 
them.'  Next  came  *  separate,'  which  occurs  once 
(intrans.)  in  AV,  Ac  15^9  'they  departed  asunder 
one  from  the  other  *  (<broxwptf<v*at,  RV  *  parted 
asunder').  This  is  the  meaning  (but  trans.)  of 
'  depart'  in  the  Pr.  Bk.,  'till  death  us  depart/ 
which  was  retained  from  1549  till  1662,  when 
'depart'  was  changed  into  'do  part.'  Cf.  Rn  I17 
Cov.  '  death  onely  shal  departe  us.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DEPUTY,  the  ••  •••:«  '  .•  ,  -ice  (1  K  2247)  of  a$s, 
elsewhere  in  OT  <•  ~,  i  •  latter  was  a  gover- 
nor subordinate  to  the  satrap  (which  see),  and  is 
mentioned  under  both  the  Assyr.  and  the  Chald. 
governments  (2  K  IS24,  Ezk  236-  23),  although  the 
office  seems  to  have  been  better  denned  under  the 
Persian  rule  (Est  89  9s,  cf.  Behist.  Inscr.  col.  iii. 
par.  3,  §  4  ;  par.  9,  §  2).  The  deputies  who  were 
set  over  the  lesser  districts  and  cities  within  the 
satrap's  province  occupied  a  j/o^'h'oi;  of  con- 
siderable dignity  and  authority  ^lia\\lin^ona  A  nc. 
Hon.  IY.  416  ;  cf.  Xen.  HelL  iii.  1.  §  10-12  ;  iv.  1. 

§1). 

In  NT  'deputy'  is  AV  tr.  in  Ac  137  1812  19s8  of 
dF0tfTaros,  which  is  more  accurately  rendered  in 
KV  'proconsul'  (which  see).  '  G.  WALKER. 


DERBE  (Afy/?)?,  ethnic  Ae^atos,  Ac  204,  but 
Af/jjS^s  in  Strabo,  p.  569,  and  Cicero,  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  73)  was  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  main  road 
from  Iconium  (OT  Lystra),  S.E.  to  Laranda.  ^Of  its 
early  history  nothing  is  recorded.  It  was  in  the 
parl  of  T.M  ,••):.".•  i  Mu.i  .-  as  added  to  Cappadocia  as 
an  *<  !  '\  \\\\  \.  ."'/•//•;  /''>  '  by  the  Komans  (prob.  in 
B.C.  65)  ;  but,  under  the  v.  c-filc  rule  of  tlio  Oi.  pj  -<i  <]o»  :j,  :s 
kings,  it  was  seized  b\  JL  native  ruler,  .-vrnipnu  .• 
(called  'the  robber'  by  Strabo,  p.  5ti9,  which  merely 
shows  that  he  opposed  the  Rom.  policy  ;  he  was  a 
friend  of  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73).  Amyntas,  king 
of  Galatia,  conquered  Derbe  and  Laranda,  and  at 
Ms  death  in  B.C.  25  they  passed  with  his  kingdom 
to  the  Komans,  were  incorporated  in  the  province 
Galatia,  and  supplied  soldiers  to  the  Kom.  legions 
(OIL  iii.  2709,  2818).  In  A.D.  37  or  41  Laranda 
was  probably  transferred  to  the  km«.;uou»  of 
Antiochus,  and  the  coins  of  king  Antioiliii- 
mentioning  the  Lycaones  must  have  been  struck 
there  ;  hence  from  41  to  72  Derbe  became  the  fron- 
tier city  of  the  Bom.  province,  and  was  honoured 
with,  the  title  Clauaio-Derbe.  Soon  after,  it 
was  visited  by  St.  Paul  (Ac  146),  who,  having  here 
reached  the  extremity  of  Rom.  territory,  now 
turned  back  and  retraced  his  former  steps  to 
Lystra,  Iconium,  Antioch,  and  Perga.  Nothing 
is  said  in  Ac  about  any  sufferings  of  St.  Paul  at 
D.,  nor  is  it  mentioned  among  the  places  (like 
Antioch,  lepnrum,  and  Lystra)  where  he  had 
suffered  (2  Ti  311).  On  his  second  journey,  coming 
from  Cilicia  (doubtless  through  the  'Cilician 
Gates'),  St.  Paul  passed  through  D.  to  Lystra,  etc., 
and  on  Ms  third  journey  he  took  the  same  route 
(ace.  to  those  who  maintain  the  *S.  Galatian' 
view,  though,  most  scholars  consider  that  on  this 


occasion  he  wei*t  northward  from  the  *  Gates ' 
through  ^  •  '  ,  towards  N.  Galatia).  Gams 
of  D.  .  •;  •'  the  delegation  which  accom- 
panied St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  in  charge  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Pauline  Churches  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  in  Jerus.  (Ac  204).  \ 
to  the  text  of  Codex  Bezce,  Gaius  is  sty  lea  Aovppios; 
this  is  the  ethnic  derived  from  Doubra,  doubtless 
a  local  pronunciation  of  the  name  (which  may  be 
compared  with  Seiblia  or  Silbion  or  Soublaion).  A 
third  form,  A&j8«aa  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus 
Byzant.  as  meaning  'J'T/IKT'  in  the  Lycaonian 
tongue  (cf.  Ac  1411).  Vciy  -i; '  V  is  recorded  of  D. 
in  NT;  "  "•  •  '•  l  -tioned  in  general  history ; 
and  in  <  '?.  .  •  '  "  ;.  it  hardly  reappears  until 
A.D.  381,  when  its  bishop,  Daphnus,  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople. 

The  site  of  D.,  after  many  diverse  conjectures, 
was  placed  by  Prof.  Sterrett  at  Zosta  or  Losta; 
though  the  evidence  is  still  not  peifect,  yet  general 
considerations  point  ooncli^H  <  ly  to  this  neighboui- 
hood,  and  especially  tx>  a  large  mound  called 
Gudelissin,  evidently  in  great  part  artificial,  from 
which  protrude  numerous  remains  of  a  city,  about 
three  miles  N.W.  of  Zosta.  The  buildings  that 
remain  above  ground  at  Gudelissin  are  all  of  the 
Byzantine  period ;  but  the  mound  has  the  appear- 
ance of  great  antiquity,  as  one  of  those  sites  wheie 
city  has  been  built  over  city,  until  a  hill  is  formed 
(like  the  *  mounds  of  Semiramis'  at  Tyana  and 
Zela,  Strab.  pp.  537,  559).  The  statement  of 
Stephanus  Byzant.,  that  Derbe  was  a  fortress 
and  harbour  (Xt/«M  of  Isauria  is  erroneous;  and 
the  proposed  change  of  text  (\^y^)  has  no 
authority. 

LITERATURE  about  Derbe  "begins  with  Sterrett,  Wolfe  Expe- 
dition in  Asia  Minoi,  pp.  22-30;  Losta  was  visited  by  MM. 
Badefc  and  Paris,  who,  however,  wrong-ly  identified  it  with 
Lystra,  Bulletin  de  Correspond.  Kelldmque,  18S6,  pp  609-512 
The  reasons  for  the  identification  of  D  with  Zosta  are  stated 
"*?  • .  r.  'st.  Geog.  of  Asia  Jf ^?^or,  p.  336  f  ,  and  more 
•  a  visit  to  the  place)  in  Church  in  Horn.  JEhnp. 
,.  .•  „•  *•  Paul  the  Trav.  pp.  110  ff.,  178  ft.  See  GALATIA. 

W.  M.  RAMSAY. 

DERISION1.— With  one  exception,  all  instances 
of  the  phrase  *  have  in  derision '  represent  a  simple 
verb:  either  Jj£  Id'agh,  'mock,'  Ps  S4  598,  Ezk 
2332;  pw  s&fyak  'laugh  at,3  Job  SO1;  p^n  MHz, 
deride1;  m  luncrwlfa,  1  E»  I51  (RV  'mocked'). 
The  exception  is  Wis  5s  *  This  was  he  whom  we 
had  sometimes  in  derision '  "(6V  foxo&v  TTOTS  e/s 

Xwra,  Vulg.  habuimus  in  derisum). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DESCRIBE.— In  Jos  IS4-  *  8  6fe- &  « to  describe '  is 
to  map  out,  or  divide  into  lots,  as  Jos  185  *  Ye  shall 
therefore  describe  the  land  into  seven  parts,  and 
bring  the  description  hither  to  me,  that  I  may 
cast  lots  for  you  here  before  the  Lord  our  God.* 
This  is  Coverdale's  tr.,  from  Vulg.  describere  (in 
Jos  184* 8* 8-  **»,  in  9  dwiseruntj  scribentes).  In  Jg  814 
the  same  Heb.  (zng  'write')  is  again  tr.  *  describe ' 
(Vulg.  describere],  but  the  meaning  is  f  write  a  list 
of.'  In  this  passage  the  LXX  privet  -,o  >•'>•  ?  the  word 
used  in  Ro  105  J  Moses  <i«  -c1  ilio:!i  ilie  il^hteousness 
which  is  of  the  law'  (RV  'writeth  that/  etc.); 
while  in  46  *  describeth  the  blessedness '  the  vb.  is 
«  (RV  ( pronounceth  blessing  upon ')- 

Besides  Jos  188  (above),  where  there  is  no  corresp. 
Heb ,  description  occurs  only  1  Es  539  with  the 
meaning  of  '  list ' :  the  description  of  £the  kindred ' 
(TTJS  yeviKijs  ypacpys,  i.e.  the  genealogy). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DESCRY. — 'Describe*  and  'descry'  are  both  from 
Lat.  describere,  the  former  immediately,  the  latter 
through  the  old  Fr.  deserire.  And  in  earlier  Eng. 
their  meanings  were  often  very  close',  to  'descry7 
being  to  *reveal/even  as  late  as  Milton, Comus.,  141 — 

And  to  the  tell-tale  Sun  descry 
Our  concealed  solemnity.' 
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But  Mil  ton  uses  the  word  also  in  the  sense  of  re- 
connoitre, as  Par.  Lost,  vi.  530 — 

•And sco          •"  "         -,.-..,..  -, 

Each  quarter,  •     .  » • 

This  is  the  meaning  of  e  descry '  in  AV,  where  it 
occurs  only  Jg  I23  *  And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent 
to  descry  Bethel '  (ITJ?;I,  RV  '  sent  to  spy  out '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 
DESERT.— See  WILDERNESS. 

DESIRE.—4  To  desire,'  says  Trench  (SeL  Gloss, 
56 }s  *  is  only  to  look  forward  with  longing  now  : 
the  word  has  lost  the  sense  of  regret  or  looking 
back  upon  the  lost  hut  still  loved.  This  it  once 
possessed  in  common  with  desiderium&nddesiderare, 
from  which  more  remotely,  and  d^sirer.iiom  which 
more  immediately,  we  derive  it "  V  V 

'     0  r  i  2120  'and  " 

. .  i  ired.*  Now  this  sense  of  *  desire ' 

•  .  as  Berners  (1533),  '  Of  the  death 
of  suehe  "an  entierly  desyred  husbande '  5  Jer. 
Taylor,  *  she  shall  he  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and 
desired  when  filie  dies.5  But  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
2  Ch  2120  is  an  example.  The  Heh.  is  lit.  *  he  went 
for  \\  '.l?u  tl]  without  desire '  (nisn  j&a  1^1 ;  LXX  ml 
tTropeti&q  oirK  &  tiralvtp  j  Vulg.  Ambulavitgue  non 
recte,  whence  Cov.  ( and  walked  not  well '),  and  the 
tar.  of  AV  is  taken  from  Gen.  Bible,  which  has  ( and 
lived  without  * , ""  il  -I  i  1  '  with  the  5! 0*5  *  he  was 
not  regarded,  :>  ii  ^i-»  •<>  lorLis  wclCs'lness).'* 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DESOLATE. — An  example  of  the  primary  mean- 
ing (de-solu$,  alone)  *  left  alone,'  *  solitary/  is  Ad. 
Est  14s  *  help  me,  d.  woman,  which  have  no  helper 
but  thee y  j  and  an  example  of  the  obsolete  constr. 
with  « of/  is  Bar  2^  '  UK  ^liolo  land  shall  be  d.  of 
inhabitants J  (RV  ( d.  without  inn. ').  So  1  Ti  55 
Wye.  * sche  that  is  a  widewe  verili,  and  desolate' ; 
and  Ru  I5  Cov,  *  the  woman  remayned  desolate  of 
both  hir  sonnes  and  hir  huszbande. '  For  D esolation 
see  ABOMIKATION  OF  DESOLATION. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DESPITE  is  now  only  a  prep.,  though  as  a 
subst.  it  is  still  used  in  poetry.  The  subst. 
(=<  contempt1  actively  shown,  *  dishonour,'  from 
Lat.  ck'gpicere,  to  look  down,  on)  occurs  Ezk 
25s  '  rejoiced  in  heart  with  all  thy  despite  against 
the  land  of  Israel'  (^p  ^xtf"^,  jRV  'with  all  the 
d.  of  thy  soul  *) ;  and  He  1029  *  hath  done  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace'  (frvjUptoas ;  'doith  dispit* 
is  Wyclifs  word;  Tin.,  Cov.,  Cran.,  Gen.  'doth 
dishonour*;  Rhera.  *  hath  done  contumelie ')•  Cf. 
Jer.  Taylor,  'Liberality  .  .  .  consists  in  the  de- 
spite and  neglect  of  money."  As  a  vb.  *d/  occurs 
in  Pref.  to  AV,  *The  Romanists  .  .  .  did  no 
lesse  then  despite  the  spirit  of  grace,'  that  is, 
*  treated  with  contempt.*  Despiteful  is  found  Ezk 
2515  'a  d.  heart/  36*  'd.  mind-' ;  $'-  3131  'give 
him  no  d.  words '  (\(ryov  <Jm5i<rjcwO,  RV  *  a  word  of 
reproach ') ;  and  Bo  1s0  (vppiffral,  KV  *  insolent '). 
Despltefully,  1  Mac  O26  « used  them  d.'  (to4inu,£w 
aiVots);  Mt  S44,  Lk  6s8  'which  d.  use  you'  (<bn?- 
pecCfto) ;  Ac  145  '  to  use  them  d.*  (bppto-ai  atfrotfs,  RV 
*to  entreat  them  shamefully')*  Despitefulness, 
WIs  2W  *  Let  us  examine  him  with  d.  and  torture ' 
(ff£pa,  Vulg.  contnmelia,  BV  'outrage').  Here, 
ana  in  the  passages  where  cdespitefully*  occurs, 
the  idea  is  cruelty  more  than  contempt ;  but  the 
meaning  of  '  spite/  '  spitefulness/  is  never  present 
in  these  words.  In  Est  I18  Cov.,  'thus  shaft  there 
aryse  despytefulnesa  and  wrath  ynough,'  d.  =  coa- 
tempt,  as  AV  and  BV,  J.  HASTINGS. 

DESTRUCTION  flVwj).— See  ABADDON. 

DETERMINATE.— Only  Ac  2251  'the  d.  counsel 
*  This  is  the  sense  in  wMch  the  passage  is  taken  by  Oatf,  ffeb. 
lax.  («.t».  mon),  *  hs  lived  as  no  one  desired.' 


and  foreknowledge  of  God9  (&pL<rp&o5,  fr.  op^w,  to 
mark  a  boundaiy,  fix,  appoint.  The  closest 
parallel  is  Lk  2222  (  the  Son  of  man  indeed  goeth, 
as  it  hath  been  determined'  KV,  Gr.  /card  th 
&purfj&>ov).  '  Determinate3  is  Tindale's  word,  whom 
all  the  VSS  follow  ;  but  Wyclif  has  the  form  we 
should  now  employ  '  determyned.'  Chaucer  has 
*  determmat  '  in  the  same  sense,  as  Astrolabe,  I. 
xxi.  7  :  *  sterres  fixes,  with  hir  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes determinat  '  ;  and  cf  .  Shaks.  Twelfth  Night, 
II.  i.  10  :  (  My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extrava- 
gancy.' Determination,  Zeph  38  'my  d.  is  to 
gather  the  nations'  (*$&,  lit.  'judgement,'  as 
KVm);  2Esl016  *  if  thou  shalt  'u  ':-*/•.  '-.»^ti  the 
d.  of  God  to  be  just'  (terminus,  I,..  'o.«J,  KV 
4  decree  *  ;  cf.  Ja  511  *  ye  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
Lord,5  rAos).  Determine  was  common  about  1611 
in  the  sense  of  'end,'  c  terminate'  ;  but  in  AV  only 
the  derived  meanings  are  found,  fix,  decide,  resolve. 
In  AV  Pref.  the  obsolete  construction  with  *  of  *  is 
used  ;  *  For  as  it  is  a  fault  of  incredulity,  to  doubt 
of  those  things  that  are  evident  ;  so  to  determine 
of  such  things  as  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  left  (even 
in  the  j  ii  tl  j»  •  '  M  :  s  !  <  -  F  the  j  udicious)  questionable,  can 
be  no  li1-?  i  ii.'i  n  pi  j-nimption.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

DETESTABLE  THIHGS.—  The  tra  in  AV  and 
RV  of  ow»  in  Jer  1618,  Ezk  511  720  II18-21  S723,  the 
reference  "being  either  to  actual  idols  or  to  objects 
connected  with  idolatry.  Elsewhere  the  word  is 
trd  ABOMINATION  (see  the  references  above,  p.  12, 
—adding  Nah  38  [AV,  RV  *  abominable  filth  :],  DB 
927  us!  i%ut  2  Ch  158),  which  usually  represents 
nysfw  (see  p.  11);  but  as  in  the  first  five  passages 
cited  both  Heb.  words  occur  together,  (  detestable 
things'  is  adopted  for  D^W  for  the  sake  of  dis 
tinction.  It  would  have  conduced  to  accuracy  and 
clearness,  had  it  been  adopted  uniformly.  The 
cognate  verb  fpp,  to  trmt  as  detestable,  is  rendered 
f  to  detest  *  in  Dt  726,  but  unfortunately  *  to  have  in 
abomination  *  in  Lv  lln*  13,  and  *  to  make  abomin- 
able' (for  'make  detestable7)  in  Lv  II43  202B  (in 
these  four  passages,  in  connexion  with  p,^,  the 
technical  term  for  the  flesh  of  prohibited  animals. 
See  ABOMINATION,  No.  3). 

In  2  Mac  5s4  e  that  detestable  ringleader  ' 
(  Apollonius)  stands  for  rbv  fj,v(rdpxriv  ;  RV  *  lord  of 
pollutions,'  with  marg.  *  Gr.  Myscvrch>  which  nmy 
also  mean  ruler  of  the  Mysians.'  The  trn  of  the 
text  is,  no  doubt,  rorrool  I'-imilarly  Oiiinirs,  Rawl., 
Zdckler:  Pesh.  *  n.Ksr  o"  all  the  unclean9);  the 
term  is  evidently  one  of  •liv'pr.vouieTit,  framed  on 
the  model  of  titles  such  as  tvv&pxys,  crTpaToired&p-xfls, 
etc.  S.  K.  DBIVEB. 


DEUEL  C?^yj  '  knowledge  of  God/  *?. 
Father  of  Eliasaph,  prince  of  Gad  (Nu  I14  7^47  1020) 
=Reuel,  Nu  214  (perhaps  the  u'";."1;,!!  n,  iih».  see 
LXX,  n  being  put  for  i)  P.  Q.  1  1  .  U  \  i  1  1  it-nv. 

DEUTERONOMY.—!.  THE  NAME  OF  THE  BOOK. 
—The  name  P«  .u-  .OMOMIV  i-  i»\-»r>  f-o-u  theLat. 
'^-  '•:>i:io:"i  :•!•."  '.\'iic,>"  i  in-:.  o:,r,<i  the  Gr. 

.-  >i  j.«  r^'s  ,  \  This  Gr.  word  appears  in  the 
LXX  of  Dt  1718,  where  the  words  c  a  copy  of  this 
law'  (n&n  .171110  -:-^  are  incoi  it-ctly  trd  r6  Aeurepo- 
vtjMov  rovroj  as  if  tiie  Iftb.  had  been  'this  copy 
of  the  law'  (mp  rrjViu  n;^?p).  The  word  also  occurs, 
with  the  same  error  of  tr11,  in  Jos  96  [TIcb.  8s2]. 
Though  the  word  was  a  mistranslation^  it  fur- 
Dished  an  appropriate  title  to  a  book  which  in 
a  large  measure  'reformulated*  previous  laws. 
The  book  is  referred  to  by  this  name  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  (Leg.  Allegor.  iii.  §  61,  i.  121, 
Quod  Deus  immutab.  §  10,  i.  280),  although  that 
writer  also  quotes  it  by  the  name  of  '  The  Appen- 
dix to  the  Laws,1  ^  'Emvo/Us  (Quis  rer,  dives  hares 
§  33,  i.  495). 
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In  Heb.  literature  the  book  was  known  by  a  title  taken  from 
its  opening  words,  *  These  are  the  words'  (cn^iri  r£t<),  or, 
simply,  *  words'  (O^n).  In  Eabbimc  writing  it  is  sometimes 
cited  as  'The  book  of'Threatenings*  (Irinjin  1|)D);  but  in  such 
cases  the  reference  is  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  book,  which 
also  appears  to  ha  '  to  Philo  as  *  T  »  C*i  -*•  - ' '  ' 

'A/e^O     See  Leg.  *  ,     i.  if,,  <.,*•••  ,>c  r    ,  h. 

Posterit.  Cairn,  §£  Dt  .'»•••»     V-J  \  -,  Philoand 

Holy  Scripture,  Iniroa.  p.  xxmi.) 

ii.  THE  CONTENDS  OF  THE  BOOK.— The  book 
purports  to  contain  the  last  utterances  of  Moses, 
delivered  in  the  plains  of  Moab  just  before  his 
death.  The  historical  position  is  defined  by  the 
brief  Introduction  (I1"5)  and  by  the  Epilogue  (34), 
which  narrates  the  death  of  Moses.  The  utter- 
ances of  Moses  comprise  three  main  discourses : 
(1)  The  first  is  chiefly  historical,  reviewing  the 
life  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  IM43.  (2)  The 
second,  which  has  a  brief  historical  preface  (444"4i>), 
is,  at  first,  hortatory  (5-11),  but  is  chiefly  taken 
tip  with  the  legislation  (12-26),  i.e.  the  code  of 
laws  which  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  whole 
work.  To  this  is  appended  the  description  ot  a 
ceremony  which  was  to  symbolize  the  popular 
ratification  of  the  laws  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
(27),  and  a  rehearsal  of  v.-,vil«  f  ,  ,ind  blessings 
that  should  ensue  upon  :  »>  -i>  t  ,\  and  observ- 
ance of  these  laws  (20).  (3)  Hie  third  address  is 
an  additional  exhortation  urging  the  people  to 
keep  the  covenant  with  J",  promising  restoration 
even  after  relapse  into  idolatry,  and  offering  the 
alternatives  of  obedience  or  disloyalty  to  J"  (29. 
30). 

These  three  addresses  to  the  people  are  followed 
by  a  collection  of  more  miscellaneous  materials, 
such  as  Moses*  farewell,  his  deliverance  of  the 
Deut.  law  to  the  priests,  his  commission  to  Joshua, 
the  Song  of  Moses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (31-33). 
The  whole  is  concluded  by  an  account  of  the 
Death  of  Moses  (34). 

.V^H,1!*1!  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  legislation 
(v>:i-;ii  IH(  -  the  nucleus  of  the  book,  the  character 
of  the  writing  is  very  far  from  being  that  of  a 
legal  work.  The  tone  of  exhortation  which  runs 
through  the  earlier  and  later  addresses,  pervades 
also  the  ^legislative  portion*  The  laws  are  not 
systematically  and  technically  stated.  They  are 
ethically  expounded  in  order  to  set  forth  their 
relation  to  the  theocratic  principles  laid  down 
in  chs.  6-11.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  thus, 
practically,  wholly  'hortatory/  or,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  'parenetic3;  and  its  'paiLj«oLic*  uim  ac- 
counts for  the  diffuse  and  MVMOU uu  disc  in -'\<* 
treatment  which  is  found  in  the  historical  and 
legislative,  no  less  than  in  the  directly  homiletical 
passages.  A  very  cursory  perusal  enables  ^us  to 
see  that  the  writer  is  neither  historian  nor  jurist, 
but  a  religious  teacher. 

When  we  investigate  Dt  in  relation  to  the 
books  which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it 
in  the  Hex.,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
general  unity  of  its  composition,  and  by  the  dis- 
tinctivenefcs  of  its  character  and  style. 

In  Nu  2712f*  it  has  already  been  said,  '  And  the 
LORD  said  unto  Moses,  Get  thee  up  into  this 
mountain  of  Abarim,  and  behold  the  land  which 
I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also  shalt  be  gathered 
unto  thy  people,  as  Aaron  thy  brother  was 
gathered.'  Again,  in  Nu  2718"23  we  find  the 
commission  to  Joshua  thus  described,  'And  the 
LORD  said  unto  Moses,  Take  thee  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and 
lay  thine  hand  upon  him,  etc.  And  Moses  did 
as  the  LORD  commanded  him  j  and  he  took  Joshua 
and  set  Mm  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before 
all  the  congregation ;  and  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
him,  and  gave  him  a  charge,  as  the  LoRp  spake, 
by  the  hand  of  Moses.' 


Now,  at  the  close  of  Dt  we  find  in  S24S*50  'And 
the  LORD  spake  unto  Moses  that  self-same  day, 
saying,  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  of  Abariru 
.  .  .  and  behold  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  a  possession ;  and 
die  in  the  mount  whither  thou  goest  up,  and  be 
gathered  unto  thy  people ;  as  Aaron  thy  brother 
died  in  Mount  Hor,  and  was  gathered  unto  ins 
people.'  Again,  we  find  in  SI14'*3  the  charge  given 
to  Joshua,  'And  the  LORD  said  unto  Moses,  Be- 
hold, thy  days  approach  that  thou  must  die ;  call 
Joshua,  and  present  yourselves  in  the  tent  of 
meeting,  etc.  And  he  gave  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  a  charge,  and  said,  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage.'  Dt  thus  practically  repeats  the  in- 
cidents which  have  already  been  recorded  in  Nu 
27 ;  and  the  whole  work,  wnich  intervenes  between 
the  two  commands  to  Moses  to  prepare  for  death, 
presents  the  «;;tv:r.»u  of  a  great  parenthesis, 
interrupting  trie  mam  thread  of  the  narrative. 
The  command  to  go  up  to  the  heights  of  Abarim, 
in  Dt  32,  is  followed  almost  iuimcdiately  by  the 
narrative,  in  Dt  34,  of  the  death  of  Moses.  The 
same  command  has  occurred  in  Nu  27 ;  but  be- 
tween the  two  commands  is  interposed  the  series 
of  three  addresses  which  were  :•  ,  ••»'"•:.  to 
Dt  1s,  on  the  first  day  of  the  < '«  :  •  .,•:>•.;  of 
the  fortieth  year. 

Not  only,  however,  has  the  Book  of  Dt  all  the 
appearance  of  a  parenthesis,  but  it  is  rendered  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  books  of  the  Pent  by  its  very 
clearly  marked  characteristics  of  style  and  diction. 
These  will  require  fuller  consideration  later  on. 
But  they  are  so  distinct  and  so  obvious  to  the 
reader,  whether  of  the  original  or  of  a  translation, 
that  they  inevitably  contribute  very  largely  to 
the  general  impression  that  Dt  represents  a  work 
in  some  way  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

The  same  general  impression  is  produced  by  a 
comparison  of  the  laws  in  Dt  with,  the  three 
principal  groups  of  laws  contained  in  Ex,  Lv,  and 
Nu.  The  Deut.  legislation  *  stands  in  a  different 
relation  to  each  of  the  three  codes  referred  to ; 
it  is  an  expansion  of  that  in  Ex  20-23;  it  is,  m 
several  features,  parallel  to  that  in  Lv  17-26  j  it 
contains  allusions  to  laws  such  as  those  codiiied 
in  the  rest  of  Lv-Nu '  (Driver,  s.v.  *De:iti  jw  -,  \  * 
in  Smith's  DJ3*},  The  legislative  Hdimi  01  !'t 
is  distinct  in  contents  and  treatment  from  the 
parallel  sections  in  Ex-Nii. 

The  t  i.  '  ""  ''•'.  -i  "i  1  allusions  in  Dt  (as  pre- 
sented •  j  i '  \  ,  .  i  <  •  s  •'>  following : — 

18  (and  frequently)  the  oath  to  the  patn-  Gn  15*6  22i6f.  247  26»4 

archs 

',3  (TK,r.-p/or)  Nu  251-5. 

4    '  f-'i  lfc'"dcluervol  Decalogue,  etc.  Exl93-2Q2i. 

616  (Massah)  "  Ex  177. 

62W   and  elsewhere  (deliverance  from  Ex  131*1430. 

Egypt) 

83  18  (the  manna)  Ex  164- 5. 

8i5  (fiery  serpents;  and  rock  OTIS)  of  Nu  21<*  and  Ex  17«. 

flint)  [N.  B.  In  Nu  2Q8-U  (P) 

the  term  for  ' rock* 
is  j^r,  not  11*  ] 

922  Tab'erah,  Massah,  £ibroth-hatta'£-  Nu    HM    Ex    177, 

vah)  Nu  1134. 

11  (pns^jjrc  of  the  Rod  Sea)  Ex  1427. 

1 , •>  (Untlii. n  and  Abiram)  Nu  !&*>  27b  w.  32.. 

?r "  (4*  ^  r, - "  V  a«i)  Nu  22^-2428. 

.  i  '-  ,t p-<-')  Nuiaio. 

P    «•  »  on  o  'Amalek)  Ex  178- w. 

(affliction  and   deliverance   from  Ex  1»  12 3?- Bete. 

(overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Go-    Gnl02*£ 
h) 

An  investigation  of  the  historical  allusions  in, 
Dt  confirms  the  impression  produced  by  the  legis- 
lative portion.  The  references  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  made  to  events  recorded  in  those 
portions  of  Ex  and  Nu  which  scholars  assign  to 
JE,  or  the  '  prophetic '  group  of  narratives  in  cor- 
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porated  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  other  main  group 
of  narratives  in  the  Pent.,  denominated  P  from 
its  generally  *  priestly*  characteristics,  does  not 
appear  to  have  supplied  the  foundation  for  the 
treatment  of  the  history  in  D.  Thus  in  I38  the 
reader  notices  that  Caleb  alone  is  mentioned  as 
the  recipient  of  especial  favour ;  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  Joshua.  In  the  Book  of  Nu  the 
passage  which  records  the  favour  granted  to  Caleb 
alone  (Nu  J424)  belongs  to  JE,  the  passage  which 
associates  Joshua  with  Caleb  (Nu  14'io)  belongs 
to  P.  Similarly,  in  II6  we  find  mention  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  but  not  of  Korah,  who  figures  so 
conspicuously  in  Nu  16.  But  in  Nu  16  the  Korah 
passages  are  assigned  by  scholars  to  P ;  the  JE 
portion  of  the  narrative  speaks  only  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram. 

There  are  only  three  incidents  in  the  historical 
references  of  Dt  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  P 
and  not  in  the  JE  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch. 
These  are  (1)  the  mention  of  the  number  '  twelve/ 
of  the  spies,  Dt  I23,  cf.  Nu  IS2'1® ;  (2)  the  mention 
of  the  number  *  seventy/  of  the  family  of  Jacob, 
Dt  1022,  ef.  Gn  46s7,  Ex  I5;  (3)  the  mention  of 
acacia- wood  as  the  material  of  which  the  ark  was 
made,  Dt  10s,  cf.  Ex  2510,  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  these  facts  may  have  been  recorded  in 
JE,  but  have  been  preserved  fro  us  only  in  the 
excerpts  from  the  P  narrative. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  general  pro- 
position, which  is  universally  admitted  by  modern 
scholars,  that  the  Pent,  is  of  composite  O'.'J-'M  \\e 
are  brought,  by  a  consideration  of  the  M  *."  u  i  .0- 
ness  in  D's  treatment  and  style,  to  the  opinion 
that  D  must  take  rank  with  JE  and  P  as  one 
of  the  component  elements  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Not,  of  course,  that  D  should  necessarily  be 
i"I,.":_.l  any  more  than  J,  or  E,  or  P,  to  any 
osi<1  ^'iier  or  author,  but  only  that  in  style  and 
treatment  it  may  be  attributed  to  a  literary 
source,  n'pre-im'iif:  iho  influence  of  a  particular 
period,  ;>i  of  ;  ;-u-  i.Iui  circumstances,  upon,  a 
writer,  or  a  school,  or  a  succession  of  writers. 

iii.  THE  UNITY  OP  THE  BOOB:.— Though  we 
have  hitherto  spoken  of  Dt  as  if  it  were  a  unity  in 
itself,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
p3e.icr.ip  an  inTnoUen  homogeneous  piece  of  litera- 
ture ivri*vCcTi  by  a  single  person.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  kind  of  literary 
history  5s  to  be  attributed  to  D  as  to  JE  and  P. 
The  o  igiaal  nucleus  of  writing  has  been  revised, 
expanded,  and  modified.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
indicate  portions  which  could  hardly  have  worn 
their  present  appearance  if  from  the  first  they  had 
been  part  of  a  consecutive  piece  of  writing. 

It  appears  the  most  probable  view  that  Dt  5-26 
(27*- 10).  28  jeprcseut  the  original  work,  either  in 
part  or  in  its  entirety.  In  this  work  chs.  5-11 
formed  the  introduction ;  ch.  28  the  peroration. 


and.  the  differences  which  have  been  detected  in  the  l\io  «ecuoiis 
arc  onlj  :!,o-,u  whu-h  mijrhc  be  expected  to  arise  ironi  the  differ- 
»iiix  or  s  i  >jeolrii.atUir. 

With  regard  to  chs,  1-4  doubts  have  been  more  generally 
expressed.  It  has  seemed  to  many  improbable  that  the  intro- 
duction, consisting1  of  5-11,  should  have  been  preceded  by  a  long- 
prefatory  section.  It  is  objected  that  the  arrangement  is  too 
cumbrous  to  be  the  original  one ;  that  the  awkwardness  of  the 
present  "  *••*«»  or.l  is  emphasised  by  the  presence  of  two 
formal  J«  •  1  »•,  lift  and  4«A  Moreover,  the  absence  in  the 
hoi  tatory  passage  41-40  of  any  allusion  to  the  precednjr  historical 
sunmiarj  has  suggested  a  doubt  whether  ch  4  could  be  homo- 
greiieo  j&  \\  ,ch  chs.  1-3  On  the  other  hand,  the  stvlc  is  admittedly 
Deuteronomic ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  1-4  d^d  not 
come  in  so'ne  form  or  another  from  the  same  writer  or  school  as 
the  concents  of  5-20.  28. 

Diihuain  has  made  the  suggestion  that  1-3  formed  originally 
the  r-M  i  irnxlucufi,  which  w.ib  written  in  the  third  person, 
and  \*IAI  •;  it-  \\.is  alined  in  character  from  narrative  into  a 
•peech  b/  ihe  lulu-tor  of  the  Pent ,  who  mcoiporaud  Dt  into 
ftlie  moil'  \vork.  1)  Jim.  also  considered  that  4i-*o  onginally 


belonged  to  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  and  that  it  waa  trans 
ferred  from  that  position  by  the  redactor  :  for  confirmation  o* 
this  '  »  '  ,  '  '  '  to  Ahe  disordered  and  inconsecutive  con- 
ditio  •  '  •  '  -  '  •'•'  i  '>  the  use  of  the  past  tense  in  45,  whici* 

seem  i  >  \  •  •  '  legislative  portion  had  already  beea 

recorded,  and  was  present  to  the  reader's  mind. 

I  v  '  >  %  •  be  doubted  whether  there  is  not  a  danger  of 
too  e  '  '  -  :•  m  the  hypothetical  rearrangement  of  the 
oiiiT'Tial  inaixzuls.  "Taking  into  consideration  (1)  the  very  close 
rcseinl  >luiicp  oi  style,  and  (2)  the  absence  of  any  serious  con- 
tradiction in  statement  between  the  different  portions,  there  is 
not  room  for  any  confident  theory  of  different  authorship  for 
l-l,  tiioi  -$\  t  TT.V  have  Vrrr.  composed  at  a  later  tune  than  the 
r-it  and  pic  ivcdaii.'  iviarda 

When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the 
question  of  chs.  29-34,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
that  we  have  there  to  deal  with  materials  widely 
i"  ."  •"•  ,:  i".  o  "gin. 

*••  j  i  ;  i  -:;:•'  in  particular,  SO1"*0,  ohviously  has 
no  direct  connexion  with  the  section  3011*20,  which 
immediately  follows  ;  3  116"22  interrupts  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  ;  while  321'43  and  33,  two  lyrical 
pieces,  have  evidently  been  derived  from  some 
independent  collection  of  early  Heb.  ^onprs.  A 
few  portions  of  32  and  34  (32***  and  yi^5i>.7-Dj 
are,  on  literary  grounds,  assigned  with  great 
probability  to  P  as  their  original  source. 


. 

Of     L  •».     1    I    s      I  •  •>       '      "      I  '  1     If  It       .<.'", 

(p  Ixxvu).  «  Some  little*  time  after  the  kernel  [chs.  5-26.  28]  of 
Dt  was  composed,  it  was  enlarged  by  a  second  Beuteronomic 
writer  (or  writers),  D2,  who  (1)  supplemented  the  work  of  I)  by 
adding  the-  -  '  !  •  -1  (2)  incorporated,  with  additions 

of  his  (or  ,••,!•  i  .  <  vcerpts  from  JE,  and  (taking  it 
probably  from  a  separate  source)  the  Song  321-43,  with  the  his- 
torical notices  belonging  to  it,  31*6  22  32-14.  Finally,  at  a  still 
later  date,  the  whole  thus  constituted  was  brought  iormally  into 
relation  with  the  literary  framework  of  the  Hexateuch  as  a 
whole  by  the  addition  of  the  extracts  from  P.* 

iv.  THE  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING  OF  DEUTER- 
ONOMY. —  The  characteristics  of  the  religious 
thought  of  this  book  are  very  marked.  They 
exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  the  religious 
development  of  the  people. 

The  great  lessons  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
Godhead  (412),  and  the  vmiqmno-^  of  J",  and  His 
absolute  unity  (485>89647I  lu  ";,  are  strongly  and 
i'lihicsaivcly  taught.  We  pass  from  the  older 
toM.ccj'*ion  of  *monolatry"  into  the  fuller  and 
deeper  thought  of  '  monotheism.'  The  relation  in 
which  the  God  of  the  people  stands  to  the  people 
is  represented  primarily  as  one  of  love  rather  than 
of  law.  The  thought  of  the  love  of  Israel  towaids 
her  God,  which  is  indeed  laid  down  in  the  words  of 
the  Decalogue  (Ex  206,  Dt  510),  is  not  required  else- 
wheie  in  the  Pent.,  but  in  Dt  it  is  earnestly  in- 
sisted on  as  the  basis  of  faithful  service  on  the 
part  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator  and  of  the 
redeemed  to  the  Deliverer  (cf.  1012  12L  13«  M  133  199 
3Q6.  16.  2ojt  Appeals  made  to  Israel  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments are,  it  is  true,  often  based  on  the  recol- 
lection of  CM.  ."  •!  "(1  ,!,•:.*  i  if  His  terrible  visitation, 
on  niotiv  P  „  .  jr  i  earj  but  the  highest 
appeal  is  made  to  the  consciousness  of  J"5s  love,  in 
that  He  had  chosen  Israel,  not  for  TM  j^l'-  ^  :  <  ;i  1  :u  -«• 
or  MM  In;  --  out  out  of  His  own  fi^c  lo\c  \Dl  71  ' 
817  U'-'j.^  T!io  love  and  affection  of  God  towards 
the  nation,  as  distinguished  from  His  love  towards 
individuals,  constitutes  an  especial  feature  in  Dt 
(4S7718236333};  and  Dt  shares  with  Hosea  (31  II1 
144)  the  distinction  of  r  !  fi,  Tii  •"/•!;•  Israel  with 
the  tl'ou^hi  uiul  tea/  Mt  i  •,  I.-M,  •.  so  much 
of  NT  thocVo^v  ((  f.  I  r\  109,  2  Ch  211  98,  Mai  P). 
Again,  love  as  indicating  the  people's  affection  and 
devotion  to  J"  is  again  and  again  insisted  on  aa 
the  true  spring  of  all  human  action  (cf.  510  65  7s 
pis.  is  iii.  is.  J2  13s  19g  306.  is.  »).  xhis  teaching  of 
-,  •  i  </r,.  .  ""  relation  of  love  between  J"  and 
•  '  *  I  i  •  the  mark  of  Dt  deeply  impressed 
upon  OT  theology.  It  is  this  which  leads  more 
diiectly  than  any  other  line  of  OT  teaching  to  the 
revelation  ultimately  contained  in  the  words, 
'God  so  loved  the  world,"  etc.  (Jn  318). 
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As  the  outer-;*  •*/  {]  •,,  J\).r'  !  ;»"  the  divine 
love  which  Is  ,  ' ;  -  •  ';•;•'  ' :  • '  also  comes 
into  view  the  ••  ,  •',,•'•,,'  as 'the  son* 

and  of  J"  as  the  people's  Father.  The  loving  God 
had  given  Israel  life  by  redemption  from  Egypt ; 
He  had  brought  Israel  up  and  educated  him  in  the 
wilderness  (see  Dt  142  and  82-  *• 16), 

The  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  J*  and  Isr. 
emphasizes  the  demand  that  Israel  should  also 
4  cleave '  to  J"  (II22 134),  and  not  follow  *  other  gods  * 

( 614.15  74  §19.  20  HIS.  17,  20  3Q17.  :«.     Tf^,,.^     •"•.•,' 

peril ;  its  temptations  must  h  \ .  -     »  .  \         : 
severity  (132-la  175) ;  no  compromise  is  to  be  allowed 
nor  alliance  struck  with  the  idolater  (72  2016"18). 

The  inducements  to  yield  to  superstitious 
practices  are  pictured  as  strong  and  numerous; 
but  to  yield  is  fatal.  J"'s  wiath  and  His  just 
punishment  are  the  nation's  penalty,  and  will  be 
its  extermination  (610"1B  811'20  II16-"  3129).  The 
alternative  between  obedience  and  disobedience, 
between  the  service  of  J"  and  the  service  of  '  other 
gods/  constitutes  the  theme  of  the  great  passage 
of  warning  and  denunciation  which  is  presented  in 
oh.  28. 

The  holiness  of  the  people  is  another  chief 
thought,  the  prominence  of  which  is  a  marked 
feature  in  this  book,  resulting  from  the  conception 
of  the  close  relationship  between  Israel  and  J"  the 
Holy  One.  The  people  are  holy  to  J",  and  cannot 
therefore  join  themselves  to  *  other  gods 3  (76).  It 
is  this  *  holiness '  which  should  prevent  them  from 
bodily^  mutilation  as  a  sign  of  mourning ;  for  such 
behaviour  was  the  mark  of  a  nation  serving  *  other 
gods'  (142).  This  'holiness'  is  the  reason  for 
which  the  people  must  refiain  from  food  that 
would  render  unclean  those  who  were  J'"s  pos- 
session (1421).  God  has  chosen  His  people,  not 
only  to  make  them  *  high  above  all  nations  which 
he  hath  made,  in  praise,  and  in  name,  and  in 
honour ' ;  but  also  that  they  may  be  *  an  holy 
people*  unto  J"'  (2619).  The  'holiness'  of  the 
people  depends  upon  its  obedience  (289).  The 
spirit  of  'holiness'  to  J"  is  ethically  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  observance  of  love  towards  the 
in  41'ihOMi,  nad  by  kindness  and  charity  towards 
i  no  j-oor,  thu  widow,  the  orphan,  the  Levite,  and 
the  stranger  (1018- 1S  2417'21).  The  millstone  was 
never  to  be  taken  in  pledge ;  the  garment  taken 
in  pledge  was  to  be  returned  before  nightfall 
(246- 10~13).  Feelings  of  humanity  were  to  be  ex- 
tended towards  the  animals ;  the  ox  treading  out 
the  corn  was  not  to  be  muzzled  (254) ;  and  thought 
was  even  given  to  the  bird  and  its  young  ones 
(225-7). 

In  outward  worship  the  'holiness'  of  the  people 
can  be  adequately  safeguarded  only  by  worship  at 
the  central  sanctuary  chosen  by  J".  _This  regu- 
lation, which  is  laid  down  in  ch.  12,  is  repeated 
in  connexion  with  the  laws  of  tithe  (1423  etc. ),  the 
firstborn  (1520),  the  festivals  (16a* 6- n),  the  firstlings 
(262j,  the  judges  (178- 10).  So  long  as  worship  was 
carried  on  at  local  shrines,  on  the  high-places, 
and  under  trees  (122),  it  was  inevitably  tainted 
with  heathenism ;  the  hearts  of  the  people  would 
be  alienated  from  the  service  of  J" ;  and  the  moral 
purity  of  the  nation  would  be  corrupted  by  the 
as-Mimliit  ion  of  idolatrous  practices. 

Thus  the  relationship  of  Israel  to  J"  is  asserted 
as  the  spiritual  principle  which  must  animate  the 
I  o;.-'^>  v'mV  '.'\i-iince.  The  laws  which  are 
ii .  >  -omni  mi  -,  '.uc  iiowthe  high  mission  of  Israel 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  daily  life.  These  laws  are 
no  formal  code.  The  blessing  for  obedience  is 
piomisedas  a  rewaid  foi  jmuicular  acts,  and  for 
the  whole  regulation  of  me;  and  the  bles-sing 
promised  is  expressed  in  terms  which  Israel  could 
understand  and  appreciate, — outward  prospeiily 
and  length  of  life  (1225-28  IS18  U29  lo10-*8  1020 19to 


2321  2419  2515).  It  is  to  preserve  unimpaired  the 
recollection  of  their  spiritual  relation  to  J"  that  so 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  trainnig  of  the 
children  (49  67-20"25  111S) ;  while  provision  is  also 
made,  that  even  in  the  dress  and  the  dwellings  of 
individuals  (68-  >  ll1^- 20  2212)  the  people  should  be 
reminded  of  their  spiritual  duties. 

v.  LANGUAGE  AND  STYLE  OF  DECJTEEONOMY. 
— The  styie  in  which  the  book  is  wncten  has  very 
clearly  marked  characteristics  of  its  own.  It  is 
quite  distinct,  and  easily  recognizable.  It  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  style  of  P,  nor  does  it  show 
any  likeness  to  the  narrative  style  of  JE.  In 
certain  hortr'o'y  p:i-«r.;,c-  of  JE  there  may  be 
noticed  *  an  i,  j'vY\'i:n.'il  •<)".  to  the  st-vieof  Dt ;  and 
these  sectior-  'Li.n  ->(>•',  !•>:  133*16  1588  193*6,  parts  of 
202*17  2320"-53  3-t-°-2pl  appear  to  have  been  the  source 
from  which  li»o  author  of  Dt  adopted  some  of  the 
expressions  currently  used  by  him '  (Driver), 

The  style  of  Dt  is  remarkable  for  its  command 
of  rich  and  effective  periods3  in  which  the  sen- 
tences are  framed  with  great  oratorical  skill. 
They  are  rhythmical  without  I-UKJ:  t-^u1:-;  and 
copious  without  being  shallow  and  rhetorical. 
Some  of  the  writing  of  Jeremiah  approaches  most 
closely  in  style  to  Dt;  and  the  influence  of  Dt 
upon  subsequent  Heb.  literature  was  very  marked. 
The  Deut.  style  was  imitated  and  adopted  by  a 
group  or  succession  of  writers  in  and  after  the 
days  of  the  exile.  The  Deut.  passages  in  Jos,  Jg, 
and  K  are  easily  distinguishable ;  they  are  gener- 
ally of  a  hortatory  character,  and  repiesent  a 
particular  attitude  of  fervent  patriotism  and 
religious  thought,  expressed  with  considerable 
redundancy  of  luiuuiipjo,  and  with  the  use  of 
certain 


Very  full  and  complete  lists  of  the  characteristic  Deut 
and  phrases  have  been  drawn  up  "hy  Driver  (Deut.  Introd. 
p.  Ixxvm  ff.)  and  Holzinger  (Minleit  in  d.  Hex.}.  The  following 
.•>-i  i.!-.  i.  M  •«  of  ii|oi'»«>  ;»i  • "  "  -  •  •  <  i1  hemselves,  but  used 
v  rh  ;,'II.IT  .-KJLI  <  no;,  o1  iii  r  .'i  <  i  '  \\  •  in  Dt,  though  else- 
where not  found,  o*r  only  used  with  great  rareness,  in  the 
Hexateuch : — 

""         '  \   •   •?  ,    <'"  < 

1     •     ;   i  ,•  .    ,/.i  i  t-ur  arm 
"i  •  , .     , '    •     .  ,  tfff  '*' 

-    •     ',  x  >  t    ',.   '      •       •  .  .( '  •  i  ,  ii  '*    i 

H  i "»  '/i   . «, « /•  Aeart  and  with  all  your  soul. 
the  priests  the  Lemtes. 
observe  to  do. 

that  it  may  be  well  for  thee. 
a  r/c  »,  '•  .  j  >tf*  J>> 
'<• ;  >     •  '  irf  n  r  /  •  •';  <j  '  •  '  tfter«. 
to  do  that  which  is  right  (good  or  evU)  in  the  eyes  of  J" 

6  I  „  -  '     ,/". 

to  hearken  to  the  voice. 


Under  this  head  should  be  noticed  the  use  of  3? 
(a)  with  God  as  obj. ;  (6)  of  God's  love  to  His  people. 
onn|<  D'tfV  other  gods. 

rjn*«n  to  prolong  (pt  d»ya). 
8?nvi  to  dispossess. 
103  to  choose. 
to  cleave  to, 
thoroughly. 
to  deliver  up  before, 
to  ransom. 


to  love 


to  destroy. 

*&«  abomination  ofJ"  (of  idol&tryX 

to  root  out  the  evil. 

ntn  DV?  as  at  this  day. 
continually. 
a  holy  people 


Other  characteristics  of  his  style  a.«— 

(1)  The  preference  for  '33$  (56  times)  above  »3K  (12W  29«) ;  the 

use  of  '2K  m  the  Song  3221-  39  and  3249-  52  is  not  from  the 
same  hand  as  D.  , 

(2)  The  preference  for  3?!?  (47  times)above  aj?  (4B-  2885  293  13), 

(3)  The  use  of  the  emphatic  JT  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  per.  phir 

of  the  impf . 
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(4}  The  fro-:. i  •  •    <.:    ^oy  ,t-:i:  01  the  reflexive  dative. 

(6)  Viie    CM    va_  IP    o:    v.or.H    without    the    conjunction 

(asyndeta). 
(6)  The  fern,  form  of  the  infin.  n^7,  n^qn,  n^jp. 

The  following  words  or  phraseB  are  found  in  Dt  only  (see 
Driver,  Deut.  p.  Ixxxiv). 


t  2314. 
f  2617.M. 

DTOD  25H. 
rrjSjaD  2820. 


tyi  195  28^0. 

HWDDD  89. 

rop  279. 

B3#  156  8  2410- 13. 
I  rrt!?^j£  2214  17. 
[  21^4  247. 

yn  1514. 


713  2S4- 18.  61 
2314  24!. 


p5  S47-  '^"Vl^  28»7. 

I  2326  [BY  351  n$9$  151-2-93110. 

npo  leio. 

O'nz?  T#  234  36  (cf .  Jg  2048). 

*The  following  expressions,  occurring  mostly  only  once  in  Dt, 
«vre  more  or  less  frequent  in  subsequent  writers,  esp.  those  of 
the  Beuteronomic  school  :— 

D*?ii?J  and 


nns  7132860. 

"873  S822- 

pnn  141. 

!?00  28S8. 

afcrm  1692326. 

in-p  2822. 
Din  2827. 
V#!}  2518. 

)  262-  4  285-  W. 


S 


'  2916  17  ;  nijy  2825 ;  o^DH  fc>  V&K  (esp.  by 
idolatry),  4*«  918  3129  3216  (cf.  Dg?  v.2i);  o^n  to  expel  (from 
Canaan),  301,  cf.  v.<  ;  the  name  to  be  called  mvr,  2810 ;  sp^JZO  2*5 
2820  ;  iTS?,  np$  2887 ;  nn»T?  2Q18 19  ;  #0j  2927,'  (Driver  £.) 

vi.  THE   LEGISLATION    OF    DEUTERONOMY. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  laws  contained  in 
Dt,  we  have  only  space  to  make  the  following 
general  observations  :— 

(1)  The  laws  are  arranged  upon  a  rough  general 
plan,  in  which  the  order   observed   is   that    of 
(a)  religious  duties,  chs.   12-16;  (b]  civil  ordin- 
ances, chs.  17-20;  (c)  rules  for  social  and  domestic 
life,  chs.  21-25.     But  the  reader  will  notice  that 
there  is  no  strict  adherence  to  orderly  arrange- 
ment. 

(2)  The  language  in  which  the  laws  recorded  in 
12-20  are  written  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  diffuse 
and  hortatory  j  but  in  21-25  there  are  many  pas- 
sages having  a  close  resemblance  to  the  style  of 
Ex  21-23,  terse,  and  evidently  often  repioducin" 
tho  ]  *vri  -u  ( urms  of  the  ancient  codes.  " 

v:>,!  II ic  liivs  make  no  claim  to  be  a  new  code. 
So  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  D,  they  'have,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  appearance  either  of 
being  taken  directly,  with  unessential  modifica- 
tions of  form,  from  older  law-books  (<>-i 
many  of  those  in  21i°-2519),  or  else  or 
accepted  applications  of  lor-jr-('Ntj:l,]iJio<l  ,,A^. 
ciples  (as  178'13  1916'2i),  or  On  fotmJiuion  of 
ancient  customs  (as  211'9  2213'2i  255'10}  expressed  in 
Deuteronomic  phraseology.  And  such  laws  as  are 
really  new  in  Dt  are  but  the  logical  and  consistent 
development  of  Mosaic  principles*  (Driver,  Dew^ro- 
nomy,  lntrod:  p.  Ivi). 

The  following  outline  will  serve   as   a  rou«h 
analysis  of  the  principal  laws :—  ° 

A.  ZfaxiovAL  Rriiciors  LIFE. 
1.  Public  Worship. 

ELa*  of  single  sanctuary,  121  28. 
Law  agairibt  idolatry,  12^-1318. 
fgfwts  l>uties 
(a)  PeisoTial  purity,  141-31. 

8.  .'.'          ,-     , 

uuering  and  festivals,  1519-161*. 
A  NATIONAL  ADMINI&TRATION. 
L  Civil  Officers 

(a)  Judseg^,  1018-20 178.11 
($  King-,  1714-20. 

(a)  Priests,  181-8 
(A)  Prophets,  189-29. 


C.  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

(a)  Murder  and  homicide,  101-i»  211-9. 
(6)  Propertj',  1914. 

(c)  "Witness,  1915-21. 

(d)  War,  20,  2110  i4. 

D.  MISCELLANEOUS    T  <TIV=.    />  n     ->r  Ti^geniture,    seduction, 

divorce,  *2C">-    11  •**•>-  2'-  5  Jj-    t  interest  and  loans. 
2320  21  246. 10-13. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  LAWS  IN  DEUTERONOMY 
(taken  from  Dover's  Commentary ,  pp.  iv-vii). 


JB. 


Ex  202-17. 

2024.* 

cf.2324. 

Cf.  2219  (5»). 


2230(31). 


DEUTERONOMY. 


23lOf..* 
212-11.* 


56-is  m>  (the  Decalogue). 

121 23  (pjt  ue  or  sacrifice) 

1229-31  ^not  to  imitate  Canaanite 
rites). 

eh.  13  (cases  of  seduction  to 
idolatry) 

141-2  (disfigurement  in  mourn- 
ing). 

14320  (clean  and  unclean  ani- 
mals). 


1 151-H  (year  of  release). 


231-8- «. 


34=18. 


23M-17  3fiH  si/)  t (JUT  (the  three  annual  pilgrim- 

ui"  -)• 

l  Hi " ,..  Mo.r.irj  tin-1  idges). 
•10-    '  v  >.-  .1:-  ,  M  ,  .. 
1621-tia  (Asherahs  and  'pillars' 

prohibited). 
171  (sacrifices   to   be    without 

blemish ;  cf.  1521). 
2219(20)     208  172-7  (worship  of  'other  gods/ 
2313  3414.  or  of  tlle  host  of  heaven). 

•  -ji^-,,.,  ,    .,     ,  ). 


221*  (18)  (sor- 
ceress 
alone). 

2112.14.* 


231. 


23*-  «. 


20". 
2215  (16)  f. 


2234(25). 


2225  (26)  f, 
2116. 


s        •  '-of  divi- 

nation ana  magic). 

191-13  (asylum  for  manslayer: 

murder). 


cf .  245)     " 
211-9  (expiation  of  an  untraced 

murder) 
2110-14  (treatment  of  female  cap- 


221-4  (animal  straying  or  fallen ; 

lost  property). 
225  (sexes  not  to  interchange 

•     •       •  i; 

•    :  -       /a-natural  mix- 


a  newly- 


->  (  •  '<-:  with  step- 

uioiner; 

232-9  (1-8)  (conditions  of  admit- 
tance into  the  theocratic 
oonimi  11*' \) 

931033  (91.)  (cleanliness  in  the 
camp) 

2310(1-  *  (Vjuinauity  to  escaped 

blil^  0) 

231^  (!"• '  (ajrfi  nst  rcl  gious  pro- 
!  '•       '    '  v       rv) 

232221  ,21-23   (\o\VS). 

2325  (24  f  (regard  lor  neighbour's 

crops). 

241 4  (divorce) 
24"  10  LI  (pledges) 


P  (INCLUDING  IT). 


Lv  171-9.* 
Nu  3352. 


Lv  I928a. 
„   112-282036. 


„   2730-33 


„  251-7.* 

J949  * 
'    .      a7f*(Cf.  Ex 

L3if  ;  Lv 
2726  ;Nu  318 
817). 

Lv  23* ;  Nu  2&- 
29.* 

„  191*. 


r  (loprosv) 


„   732-84*;       JT 
181-7. 8-20.* 

„   1821202^. 
"      206.27*. 
NU     35934;      L 


Lv 


cf  .  Lv  208. 


Lv  1919. 
Nu 


Lvl 

„  18»  201  , 

Nu  51-*.* 


Nu  30*. 
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Lv  1913. 


ttS      2220-28 


(wages  of  hired  servant 
not  to  be  detained). 
2416  (the  family  of  a  criminal 

tger, 


'.  '    •  '  in'  Of 

1 25*  (threshing   ox  not  to  "be 

"1~"11  "*'      *.  '•        /omen). 

'    '   '  *  ! 

'  V  r 

.1J1  '  0'  i"\  .  _- at  the  offer- 
ing 01  n'rsE-iruits). 

2012 1.)  (iLintogu  "i#  at  the  pay- 
ment of  the  triennial  tithe) 

ch.  28  (peroration,  presenting 
motives  for  the  observance 
of  the  Code). 


20*. »  SAW.     1 416-18  28  7®  (against  images).       {  Lv  10«»  261. 

1 51^  ^(philanthropic   object    of  | 


cf.  2228* 


P  (INCLUDING  H). 


of  Nul8i«t. 


3412.  16f.. 


196  2229  <*>). 


2220(21)289. 


2318ft  343B», 

I36f  2315 

3418. 
«28l8b  342sn>. 


ifces). 
75  123  (Canaanite  altars,  'pil- 

lars,' etc  to  bo  d»  s-iro\  td) 
78  142  21  26^  2s''  (Israel  a"'  nc*:\ 

fple  ')• 
different  connexions). 
love  the  'stranger'). 
1523  (blood  not  to  be 
eaten). 

iQ3»  (leavened  bread  not  to  be 
eaten  with  Passover). 

I68b4»8  (unleavened  cakes  for 
seven  days  afterwards). 

iQtb  (flesa  Of  Passover  not  to 


i 

days'). 


'seven 


2085. 


176  1Q15  ('two  or  three   wit- 
nesses  '). 

ifc-'V  ,     >-    •    * 

I        (    ,     ••  u  .          •»    applica- 
I  tion  in  each  case). 

1  275-  6  (altars  of  unhewn  stones). 


LV       H44f.        102 

20?  26  ;    Nil 
1540. 

„  19M. 

171044      I026a 
(Of.317726f; 


Ex  128. 

1215  18-20,  Lv 

236. 
„   1210,  Nu  01». 

Lv  2384.  89  41-48. 
Nu  35»0. 
Lv 


(The  instances  in  which  the  divergence  is  most  marked  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  *.] 

vii.  DATE  AND  AUTHORSHIP.  —  The  date  to 
which  the  composition  of  Dt  should  be  assigned 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. But  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  attri- 
buted to  any  very  early  period  in  the  history  of 
Heb.  literature. 

a.  The  testimony  of  the  style  and  language 
connects  it  with  the  period  preceding  the  age  in 
which  the  imitators  of  the  Deut.  stvle  wrote  and 
flourished.  Certainly,  the  rich  and  fiuent  oratori- 
cal periods  of  Dt  belong  to  a  period  of  ripe  literary 
development,  and  not  to  the  rough  beginnings  of 
a  national  literature. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  prubciico  of  certain  archaisms.  But,  even 
If  thcie  -were  a  few  archaisms,  their  presence  would 
not  affect  the  general  impression  produced  by  the 
character  of  the  Deut.  style.  The  alleged  '  archa- 
isms/ however,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  furnish  any 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book. 

(a)  N%in.  The  'epicene'  use  of  the  pronoun  throws 
moie  light  upon  the  history  of  the  text  than  upon 
the  antiquity  of  the  book. 

The  vowels  in  t«n  and  «%n  were  in  all  probability 
absent  from  the  original  autographs. 

The  fern,  form  hi  seems  to  have  existed  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  language. 


(b)  !?>s«n  for  nLxrr.     This  form  occurs  8  times  in 
the  Pent.,  4  times  in  Dt  4^  722  9n,  once  in  1  Ch  20a 
t»jj.    As  the  usual c  dissyllabic '  form  occurs  in  the 
Pent,  some  260  times,  and  in  the  cognate  dialects 
the  dissyllabic  form  was  usual,  the  monosyllable 
is  almost  certainly  an  orthographical  anomaly, 
and  should  have  a  second  vowel,  h$t  h$n ;  cf.  px. 

(c)  -n3j  (1616  2013),  as  in  Ex  2317  34s3,  instead  of 
-91,  which  is  used  over  50  times  in  the  Pent.     The 
use  of  mar  for  131  goes  back  to  the  old  law  of 
Ex23"     ' 

(d\  mi;  (S249  S41-3),  as  elsewhere  in  Pent.  In 
Jos  it  is  spelt  inn;  28  times,  and  we  have  irrr  in 
28  105,  Jer  39s  528.  The  suggestion  has  been 
offered  that  'Israel  picked  up  a  r>  •*  :ii«>:».,'\  "r.' Itri 
after  they  came  to  ,  '•  •  \  •  .'  in  <>.'  1 1  \\  o  i  ^  s;  L 
until  the  death  of  ".!  i  \  Israelites  called  the 
place  'Yelecho3  incorrectly,  and  that  this  was 
embodied  in  the  Pent.,  but  that  the  local  pro- 
nunciation was  given  by  Joshua.  It  might  liave 
been  supposed  that  the  writer  of  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses  (Dt  341- 3)  would  have  had  as 
;•«••''  •»  •  J  ."''I-*  for  'picking  up  a  new  pro- 
':,.;•  .  ,  .  •«  writer  of  JO&21.  But  the  pro- 
nunciation followed  in  the  Pent,  is  found  also  in 
K,  Ezr-Neh,  and  Ch;  so  that  no  argument  can 
be  based  upon  the  variety  of  the  spelling. 

Other  supposed  archaisms  seem  to  arise  from 
the  mannerism  of  the  author  rather  than  from 
any  real  antiquity  in  their  form. 

The  use  of  i#3,  equally  for  masc.  or  fern.,  appears 
indeed  to  be  a  genuine  archaism ;  but  the  fact 
that  iTTjy  appear*,  as  the  fern,  of  i#j  elsewhere  in 
the  Heb.  Scripture-  except  in  the  Pent.,  is  merely 
an  indication  that  the  text  of  the  Pent,  had  be- 
come regarded  as  too  sacred  to  modify,  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  other  books  subsequently 
admitted  into  the  Heb.  Canon. 

Finally,  the  presence  of  an  archaism  is  no  more 
proof  of  a  very  early  date  than  the  presence  of 
an  Aramaism  would  be  proof  of  a  very  late  date. 
We  have  to  account  for  the  one  as  well  as  for 
the  other. 

b.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  language  is 
corroborated  by  that  which  the  religious  teaching 
supplies. 

(!)  It  has  already  been  noticed  ,\\\  ,1  *  •  i-"  i  i- 
laid  upon  the  love  of  God  is  <i  .  TI, •.:•«•»  <• 
unique  (except  for  Ex  20) ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  prophet  Hosea  is  the  fiist  ex- 
ponent of  this  teaching.  Dt  '  builds  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  prophets  *  (Driver). 

(2)  The  'monotheism'  of  Dt  is  an  expansion  of 
the  f  monolatry '  of  early  Israel ;  and  the  command 
Jo  •uorship  at  a  sin^L;  sanctuary  expresses  in  ij  con- 
( r  otc  form  the  coiii  option  of  ?i  monoi hcistic  i  tl  i^iou. 
We  are  conironted  with  a  stage  of  leligious  thought 
which  has  been  reached  only  after  along  prepara- 
tory period  of  discipline  and  lei. ihinjj. 

c.  A  comparison  of    tlio    ltu\^   \\i\\\   those  in 
Ex  20-23  shows  that  whereas  the  Deut.   legis- 
lation is  founded  upon  the  laws  of  *  the  Covenant/ 
and  often  repeats  them  almost  verbatim,  e.g.  1421 
=  Ex  2319  34^,  75=Ex  34ia,  and,  as  a  rule,  merely 
expands  them  with  hortatory  phrase,   in  other 
cases  Dt  presents  us  with  a  modification  of  the 
earlier  law,  showing  a  more  advanced  and  humane 
civilization.     Thus  comparing  the  law  of  release 
for  bondservants  in  Dt  151-'17  with  the  parallel 
law  in  Ex  212ff-,  we  notice  (1)  that  female  slaves 
are  included  in  the  law  of  release,  (2)  that  pro- 
vision is  granted  to  the  released  slave  so  that  he 
should  not   starve,  (3)  that  the  old  custom  of 
boring  the  ear  is  not  required  to  be  done  publicly. 
Similarly,  in  Dt  5  the  institution  of  the  sabbatic 
year  is  put  in  force  to  restrain  the  exactions  of 
the  usurer,  whereas  in  Ex  2310  it  had  only  as 
agricultural  significance. 
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d.  The  laws  in  Dt  i  emulating  national  worship 
represent  a  later  stage  of  Isr.  history  than  those 
in  Ex  20-23.      This   is    conspicuously  shown  in 
regard  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.     In  Ex  2lP  an 
Israelite  may  erect  local  altars :   { in  every  place 
where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee 
and  bless  thee/    The  practice  of  sacrificing  at 
local  altars  and  shrines  was  ?  • :  <ii  n'/V  universal 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  (Jo.,  :i>  »,  I  S  7»  912'14 
10s-8  11*  M35  2()6,  2S  1512-32)  until   the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  who  endeavoured  to  centralize  all  wor- 
ship at  Jerus.  as  the  one  national  sanctuary  (2  K 
IS4-22).    The  law  of  Dt  insists  (12*-M  etc.)  upon 
the  necessity  of  sacrificing  at  one  place  which  J" 
shall  have  chosen  *to  set  his  name  there.'     It 
expresses  in  the  terms  of  direct  injunction  the 
change  for  which  Hezekiah  contended  and  which 
Josiah  finally  carried  into  execution. 

e.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  laws  of  worship 
in  Dt  are  quite  1'»o  i :.«;•"  A  •     <-•  1o  regarded  as 
containing    any  OVIM«-,I.<:  ,  coo  .!.„.      Thus  the 
precise  dates  for  the  Festivals  of  Passover  and 
Tabernacles  are  not  given.    In  the  former  case 
the  month  is  given,  but  not  the  day ;  in  the  latter 
case,  neither  month  nor  day.    In  the  description 
of  the  Passover  no  direction  is  given  that  every- 
one should  partake  of  it;  while  the  command  to 
observe  the  7th  day  of  Passover  as  *a  solemn 
assembly'  and  a  day  of  rest  is  not  applied  to 
the  other  two  feasts. 

But,  making  all  allowance  for  the  general  and 
fnigrr.ent.irv  character  of  the  religious  n  *  *'  t;«r. 
in  l>t,  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  able  to  ,  ••••'-' 
the  discrepancies  between  the  law  of  Dt  and  that 
of  the  (so-called)  Priestly  Code.  The  most  notable 
discrepancy  is  in  reference  to  the  status  of  the 
*  evrc,  and  the  provision  for  his  maintenance. 
In  Dt  the  regular  expression  'the  priests,  the 
Levites'  (l?9-1*!^1  248  279),  does  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  distinction  between  'the  sons  of  Aaron' 
and  'the  Levites/  which  is  found  in  the  priestly 
laws.  The  Levites  are  pictured  as  wanderers  and 
objects  of  Israelite  charity,  for  which  special  regula- 
tions are  laid  down  (12"-'19  M'27-29  1611-14  IS6  2611-12) ; 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  provision  in  Nu  18  for 
the  maintenance  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  in 
Nu  35  for  the  reservation  of  48  cities  for  their 
place  of  residence. 

A  complete  difference  is  also  expressed  in  the 
Is-w-  n»l;  '"ri^r  to  firstlings  and  to  tithes.  In  Dt 
,o, .IT-*-.  |5  •  :.  £jie  firstlings  are  to  be  presented  at 
the  central  sanctuary,  and  there  eaten  by  the 
owner.  In  Nu  181S  the  firstlings  are  pronounced 
to  belong  to  Aaron,  'And  the  flesh  of  them  shall 
be  thine;  as  the  wave-breast  and  as  the  right 
thigh  it  shall  be  thine.'  In  Dt  (1217ff-  1422)  it  is 
enjoined  that  a  tithe  of  the  M  -  'i-,\ "*<  )•!,•*  HII 
Is  to  be  set  aside,  and  to  be  <  •»:  i.  •  •  i  !y  ..i<- 
offerer  at  the  central  sanctuary ;  while,  in  every 
third  year,  the  tithe  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  poor 
or  the  destitute  and  the  Levite.  In  this  there  is 
no  resemblance  to  the  tithe  law  of  Nu  1821*28  and 
Lv  2780-  ^  according  to  which  the  tithe  was  to  be 
paid  of  animal  as  well  as  of  vegetable  produce ; 
it  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Levites,  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  enjoined  to  render  a  tenth  to  the 
priests. 

Another  instance  of  ritual  discrepancy  is  found 
in  the  description  of  the  priestly  dues.  In  Dt  18s'5 
the  sacrifiohj;:  priest  received  as  his  share  *the 
shoulder,  r\u>  clitoks,  and  maw*;  in  Lv  781'34  *tlie 
wave-breast*  and  *  heave-thigh  *  or  shoulder  are 
a**i<med  to  the  priest. 

Added  to  this,  there  is  the  argument  from  silence, 
in  that  Dt  makes  no  mention  of  the  year  of  jubilee, 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Levitical  cities, 
the  meal -ottering,  ;  ."i-., ""« ::;!•  or  sin-oflering,  nor 
uvea  of  the  tern;  <•  •  s-v  ,  ,  •  3114f-  is  from  JE).  I 


And  it  is  incredible  to  suppose  that  the  Levitical 
system,  if  formulated  as  we  have  it  in  P,  should 
have  been  so  wholly  overlooked  in  an  address  to 
the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  the 
law  of  Dt  represents  an  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  code  contained  in  Ex  20-23, 
and  precedes  the  final  formulation  of  the  priestly 
ritual,  which  only  received  its  ultimate  form  in 
the  last  period  of  revising  the  structure  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

In  order  to  approach  more  nearly  the  limits  01 
time  within  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Dt'1.1  ,  ••  ••  ""  we  may  take  into  consideration 
the  •  •  j  .  •  .  indications  of  time,  and  judge 
of  them  not  as  individually  convincing  items  of 
evidence,  but  as  collectively  carrying  considerable 
weight. 

(a)  It  was  written  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  ; 
cf.   the   use    of  *  beyond   Jordan'  in  Dt   1LS  38 
441. 46. 47. 49s  as  in  jos  210  ^  etc.    See  BEYOND. 

(b)  The  law  of  the  kingdom,  1714'20,  is  expressed 
in  language  indicating  acquaintance  with  tne  evils 
of  Solomon's  reign. 

(c)  The  law  of  the  judicial  tribunal  in  178'1*  does 
not  ordain  a  new  institution,  but  describes  a  court 
already  existing,  and  having  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  one  described  in  2  Oh  198- u  as  appointed 
by  Jehoshaphat. 

(d)  Isaiah,  who  speaks  of  the  erection  of  an 
*  obelisk'  (mazzebdk]  for  a  sacred  purpose  in  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of  J"  in  Egypt,  could 
hardly  have   been    acquainted  with  the   law  of 
Dt  1622  'Thou  shalt  not  set  thee  up  an  obelisk, 
which  3"  thy  God  hateth.' 

(e)  Dt  reters  to  the  worship  of  'the  host  of 
heaven  *  as  a  dangerous  form  of  idolatry  (4iy  178). 
We  do  not  find  in  the  historical  books  any  men- 
tion of  this  superstition  being  a  source  of  reli- 
gious temptation  until  the  days  of  Ahaz  j  see  2  K 
2312. 

(f)  The  style  of  Jeremiah's  »  Il-n^  *"••  ^abund- 
ant traces  of  the  influence  of  Dt. 

If  we  may  take  these  hints  together,  we  arrive 
at  the  probability  of  Dt  having  been  composed 
during  the  period  which  intervenes  between  the 
accession  of  Ahaz  and  the  literary  activity  of 
Jeremiah. 

A  terminus  a  7  n<  •  ror  Che  composition  of  Dt 
is  supplied  by  :•"  <!  -vu*.  '\  of  *the  book  of  the 
law '  in  the  *  18th  year  of "  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(B.C.  621).  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  this  book  corresponded  to  a  work  practically 
identical  with  the  main  portion  of  Dt  (5-26.  28). 
This  work  contained  denunciations  and  curses, 
such  as  are  found  in  Dt  28  (cf.  2  K  2211- 13- la) ;  it 
contained  mention  of  the  covenant  with  J",  with 
clear  reference  to  Dt  2869  (cf.  2  K  232-3  21).  The 
reforms  instituted  by  Josiah  are  such  as  would 
be  required  by  conformity  with  the  law  of  Dt, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  centralization  of  wor- 
ship, 2  K  238- 9 ;  the  prohibition  of  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  2K  234-5-11;  the  prohibition 
of  the  high-places,  obelisks,  Asherim,  etc.,  2  K 
234.5.14.15.  the  prohibition  of  religious  prostitutes, 
2K  237;  the  maintenance  of  the  inio-ts  ejected 
from  the  local  sbrines,  2  K  238-9 ;  tne  piohi'binon 
of  Molech  worship,  2  K  2310 ;  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover  in  Jerusalem  *  as  it  is  written  in  this 
book  of  the  covenant/  2K  2321-23;  the  ejection 
of  diviners  and  consulters  with  familiar  spirits. 
2K2324. 

The  finding  of  this  'book  of  the  law'  in  the 
temple  ^  is  described  as  a  fortuitous  occurrence. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that 
Hilkiah  himself  had  written  the  book:,  and  that 
the  story  of  its  finding  was  a  fabrication.  The 
account  is  straightforward  and  natural.  It  is 
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generally  agreed  that  the  book  may  have  been 
written  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  or  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Hezekiah,  who  had 
commanded  all  Isr.  worship  to  be  offered  at  the 
sanctuary  in  Jerus.  (2  K  IS4-22  21s),  commenced  the 
policy  of  removing  the  high-places.  Manasseh's 
reign  reversed  all  that  Hezekiah  had  done.  It  is 
thought  probable  that  the  •  of  Dt  was 

intended,  in  the  days  of  ivianasbeu,  to  protest 
against  the  religious  evils  of  that  time,  against 
the  forms  of  superstition  that  had  begun  to  find 
their  way  into  Judah  from  Babylonia,  as  well  as 
against  the  corruptions  and  disorders  at  the  high- 
places  which  presented  a  form  of  J"  worship  wholly 
alien  to  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel. 

Such  a  work,  written  in  the  troublous  reign  of 
Manasseh,  may  well  have  been  deposited  for  safety 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  The  descrip- 
tion of  its  discovery  leads  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  the  book  was  one  that  had  been  written  some 
considerable  time  before  the  18th  year  of  Josiah's 
reign.  The  character  of  Dt  agrees  exactly  with 
the  spirit  of  Huldah's  warning  in  2  K  2216'20,  where 
she  speaks  of  the  people  of  Judah  having  forsaken 
J",  and  burned  incense  to  other  gods,  etc. 

The  traditional  view,  that  the  work  in  its  present 
form  was  written  by  Moses,  is  now  generally 
rocopini/ed  by  critical  ^scholarship  as  impo^-iVo. 
The  fact  that  Moses  i?  described  in  1)1  ;>rj-'JI  nd 
having  committed  the  Dent,  legislation  to  writ- 
ing, was,  in  former  times,  regarded  as  sufficient 
proof  that  the  whole  work  came  from  his  hand. 
The  writer  (Dt  319)  narrates  the  fact  that  Moses 
*  wrote  this  law '  j  he  also  narrates  the  fact  that 
Moses  delivered  farewell  discourses  to  the  people. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  autobiography  in  JDt. 
There  is  no  claim  to  Mosaic  authorship  for  the 
whole  work.  A  copy  of  the  Deut.  law  is  stated 
(Dt  31-6)  to  have  been  committed  by  Moses  to  the 
Iceeping  of  the  priests  c  by  the  side  of  the  ark.' 

Heb.  laws  went  back  to  the  founding  of  the 
nation  under  Moses.  The  name  of  Moses  embraced 
the  whole  legislation,  both  in  its  earlier  forms  and 
in  their  later  expansion  and  modification.  The 
writer  of  D i  emp^ncil  Hie  nucleus  of  ancient  law 
as  the  n  i  can-  oi  coii\o\iii,j  the  teaching  needed  by 
his  time.  Tho  auilioiitv  of  Moses  is^invoked  as 
imp'  i -m  i-iiy  the  ppuil  of  Isr.  law  in  its  later 
« j>;Viii,  i  ion,  ho  less  than  in  its  original  framing. 
Moses  is  made  to  plead  with  his  people,  and  to 
show  the  abidi  ;  "  • "  " .  he  worship  of  J". 

The  work  is  a  religious  teacher, 

not  of  a  jurist  or  a  statesman.  In  language,  in 
thought,  and  in  character,  it  is  most  easily  under- 
stood as  the  composition  of  one  who  lived  in  the 
7th  cent.,  and  who  nm^iL,  by  a  *  dramatic  *  use  of 
the  last  words  of  MO&C-,  10  recall  his  countrymen 
to  a  holier  life,  and  a  purer  service  of  J".  It  has 
been  objected  that  the  allusions  to  the  dwellers 
in  Canaan,  and  to  the  Amalekites  (71"5  2016"19), 
would  be  unintelligible  and  unnecessary  at  so  late 
a  period  as  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  But  the  writer's 
purpose  is  to  transfer  himself  to  the  age  of  Moses, 
and  from  that  historic  -Ifiiulpoint  to  appeal  to  the 
nation's  conscience,  ii  ]\lo-,c^  \vere  represented  as 
-]>• « Ai:v  in  i  lie  plains  of  Moab,  it  would  be  natural 
r<-i  i  .e\\iii'*r  to  make  him  refer  to  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  to  introduce  suitable  local  allusions. 
And  the  writer's  argument  was  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. If  severity  of  the  sternest  kind  was  tradition- 
ally said  to  have  been  inculcated  by  Moses  against 
the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the  land,  how  much 
more  was  it  required  in  dealing  with  those  who,  in 
Israel  itself,  had  proved  so  faithless  to  J",  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  or  the  prophets  ! 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  substance  of  Deut.  \ 
laws  is  alluded  to  in  writings  earlier  than  the  7th 


cent.  B.C.  Thus  1  S  283  has  been  compared  with 
Dt  18",  Hos  4U  with  Dt  2318,  Hos  510  with  Dt  1914, 
Am  85  with  Dt  254,  Nek  21  with  Dt  i15,  while 
2  K  146  refers  to  the  law  contained  in  Dt  2418. 
But  this  line  of  objection  assumes  that  the  existence 
of  the  laws  is  •  »  .'•  •  .".•,•>  »,  with  the  composi- 
tion of  Dt,  anc  :  •  •  ,  »i  .,ict,  which  criticisn. 
has  clearly  revealed  and  strenuoiibly  reiterated, 
that  Dt  contains  and  expands  laws  of  very  much 
greater  antiquity  than  its  own  composition. 

In  T  "  ^  ,  '  passages,  in  which  the  words  of 
^e  i  *'  /liters  have  been  regarded  as 

referring  to  Dt,  it  is  obvious  that  Dt,  as  well  as 
the  prophets,  refers  back  to  the  older  law  of 
Ex  20-23  ;— 

Is    1"  23  1Q2  =  Ex  2221,  Dt  2417. 
„      123  523       -        233  1Q19. 

Am  28  =  „  22-^5   „  2412. 

„    512  =  „  236     „  1610, 

There  are,  of  course,  in  Dt  abundant  allusions 
to  offerings  (e.g.  ch.  12),  tithes  (1422'29),  distinctions 
of  'clean'  and  'unclean'  (1215-22  U3"™),  the 
*  solemn  assembly  *  (168),  law  of  leprosy  (24s),  and 
kindred  topics,  which  show  the  familiarity  of  Dt 
with  the  national  religious  observances;  they  do 
not  exhibit  acquaintance  with  the  distinctive 
ordinances  of  P,  H1.11  o  .;  'i  •,  "erence  to  them  is 
necessarily  made  ".  .1.  ,''•»•  i  terms. 

Certain  words  and  phrases  have  also  been 
adduced  from  the  ;•  «•;•*  •  '*<  •  ^  writers,  which  it  is 
alleged  must  have  .'  •  '•  ,  ,  •  from  Dt,  e.g.  Hos  511 
oppressed  from  Dt  2833  j  S18  they  sliall  return  to 
Egypt  from  Dt  2868  ;  11s  Admdh  and  Zeboim  from 
Dt  2922  ;  Am  49  blasting  and  mildew  from  Dt  2822  ; 
411  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  from  L)t  29s3  ; 
57  wormwood  from  Dt  2917  etc.  But  the  occurrence 
of  such  words  and  phrases  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  claim  for  direct  citation.  They  are 
expressions,  most  of  them,  which  would  cjuite 
•i'  .  ,  "...  »  ccur  ir.'i-  'K'ul-.Ml^  io  fie  writers. 
\i  '  •  ,  -k  any  ii'ii.i-  1,1  •  u^*  n("  ti>at  there  is 
more  iru\iVil;,\  «>•  hi.-u  \\M  i  •-  !..  'ii'iir  borrowed 
u  1  11  1.:  "or.:  IS|  i  tnan  of  Dt  Having  oorrowed  a 
-i  .  -  .••*!"  them.  Considering  the  resemblance  of 
t)t*s  style  to  the  writing  in  Jer  and  Kings,  it  would 
be  more  natural  to  expect  Dt  to  have  borrowed 
from  Hosea  or  Amos  than  for  Hosea  01  Amos  to  have 
borrowed  from  Dt.  The  Deuteronomic  style  in 
Jer,  Jos,  Jg,  Kin^s,  shows  at  once  the  influence 
of  Dt;  but  there  is  no  clear  proof  of  the  earlier 
prophets  having  been  acquainted  with  Dt. 

LETERATTOE.  —  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  tlic  subject  the  re;  -Icr 
is  referred  to  the  ,•  -"i  >  •  V  '  .'  i  ^  o*  -  1  v  D-n-or,  in  h,s 
commentary  on  S1  .  .  ••  "  '  »•  '*/•*'•  ,'itical  Com* 

mentary,  T.  &  T.  C  •  !  !  .1  •  x  i  ,'•>'.;'.  and  in  hia 
art  'Deuteronomy'  in  Smith's  D&*,  to  all  of  which  the  writer 
o-  1  "nc  *>*ow  nt  un  iclc  is  I'irpi'lj  uu^.-lMtd  Oilior  woiks  dealing 
\s  ii  n  tho  faainc  s^lv'-l  ,  to  wrncn  rt"ereM'it  t«a\  1)0  inajo  ar  il  d 
comTiKDLur.cso  <>riili  ai-d  llaqH^and  Km  nNn/ei*v*  Ki-  ''im, 
CoiniU.  KOM  '_%  Siiii'-'c  Ku.ncr.,  Ll<  '/  w;  Cl'<  \nev  Jeremiah 
('Sldiof  ihi?  Hi;>'i  '«.ir,r->):  n  ^  S111'  '»  WJC*1  ll/le,  Canon 
of  th<>  07',  ^loriclioiL  Iti'ifi'm  'i  'r<K  Aiwfni  Hebrews; 
\VLd-  "M-tr,  Lit  fi  -1  T  ;  P  •  jx  i,i,i:r,«r,  'Li.  Rulonii1  u  leCodede 
Jo-sias.'  HI  Reive  d.  r//w»''mV  «V.s  Jit  lijitint,  l  \M*.  1894. 

H.  E.  KYLE. 

DEYIL.—  See  DEMON,  SATAN.  DEVOTED 
THINGS.—  See  ACCUESKD,  CURSE. 

DEYOTIOK.  —  BV  gives  '  devotion'  for  AV 
'prayer'  in  Jo"b  154  (ng^).  In  AV  the  word  is 
found  only  Ac  1723  'as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld 
your  devotions,'  Gr.  TCL  eefidcrfMra  fyutJi',  KV  *  the 
objects  of  your  worship.' 

That  BV  gi\  cs  the  meaning1  of  the  Greek  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  same  Gr.  word  occurs  Wis  1420  (V'^sr  3*w  W  *  a  god,' 


EV  'object  of  devotion1),  lo1?  (Vulg.  ryi*^  -Jf-i**,  -\\  *  OIP  thin^ 
\v1iich  ho  ^orsVppcth  '  T1V  'oljject  o:  i".s  ^oit--  n's,  Bel  27 
(f,V  'th«>  ^ods  \«  \\;»-  .p');  and  1  Th  2-  ^',\  that  is 
w  nMijpin  d.  liVrn  *n'i  w»  MT  of  worship').  Pid  the  AV  traoas- 
iroib  uu'lfi&i.itul  M^.OL.O".-'  ia  thesenseof  'objects  of  wor- 
-  ji),1  Hit  n  i  Aich-.  ^  i  jr1^  (7*iWr  Word-Book?  p.  19&  t),  after  a 
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full  discussion,  concludes  that  they  did  not.    77-  «•     J<  . '  ."• 

ever,  from  Sidney,  Arcadia  (ed.  1598,  p.  282  [e-1   ••    >.   •    • 

as  follows:  *Dametas  began  ;o  SD^^L  ru<-  'o.'rt  voyce,  to  looke 

big,  to  march  up  and  downe,  i«V.  in  n*  i\     ••    ..>  i.     •  •- ".-'-"    * 

higher  than  he  was  wont,  swearing  by  no      ;       '.        -«•  -.      '" 

the  walls  should  not  keepe  the  coward  irom  mm.'    'me  Ou-j. 

Eng.  Diet,  gives  '  an  object  of  religious  worship '  as  one  of  the 

t  '  "c    "      •"         "        "  "          '  •*, IT2** 

;     •    ,  t  :,••'•          ,/  •   ,       -          r.  i 

•  ,  A        fi  d  to- 

g-ether into  one  rude  chaos';  but  says,  *this  sense  is  not  very 
certain,  the  meaning  of  the  quotations  being  in  every  case 
doubtful.*  A<-  ~\Vr  /•  •»  v  : »  t,  .t.  _iY  ,"  he  word  from  Gen. 
Bible  of  1560;  '  ..  >  .  ,v  .«••  M-  •'  ;Tind.  'tfaeraaner 
how  ye  worst  ,»  \'.  -  ....  ,' s  1  •  <-.•  of  1557  (Whitting- 
ham),  Bishop-  ;  Cov.  youre  goas  seru^ce"  (from  Zurich  Bible, 
eutore  to>i  .'«•</•*,»£#'; ;  Rhem.  'your  Idols/  But  it  has  not  been 
observed  that  Tomson's  NT  of  1576,  which  from  1587  onwards 
supplanted  the  NT  of  1560  in  most  copies  of  the  Gen.  Bible,  has 
themarg.  note:  *  Whatsoever  men  worship  for  religion's  sake, 
that  we  call  devotion.*  That  note,  which  removes  all  doubt  of 
this  meaning  from  the  word,  was  before  the  translators  of  AV, 
and  they  would  have  no  hesitation  in  using  an  abstract  word  in 
this  concrete  sense:  cf.  Ac  1415  Gr.  ru,  ^arauot,  AV  *  vanities,' 
EV  *vain  things/  Ooverdale  has  *  devotion'  in  Ja  I28  for  AV 
and  KV  *  religion  '  J.  HASTINGS. 

DEW  fa,  to/).— i.  The  atmosphere  Is  capable  of 
holding  in  -11-  pen  4on  a  certain  amount  of  aqueous 
vapour  p'opoi lion «to  to  its  temperature  under  a 
£.ri\en  pios«»ure.  The  greatest  amount  is  taken  up 
dazing  the  oayiimc:  but  on  the  approach  of 
sunset,  when  IV  !<  -i"  -  ;'::•<  is  lowered,  part  of 
the  vapour  is  » •<  <  "i  -  :  i:  the  form  of  dew,  till 
the  dew-point  is  reached. 

This  process  is  enhanced  in  Eastern  countries 
like  Palestine,  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
the  air  in  contact  therewith  are  highly  heated 
during  the  daytime,  but  where  at  night,  and  par- 
ticularly under  a  cloudless  sky,  the  heat  of  the 
ground  is  radiated  into  space  and  the  air  becomes 
rapidly  cooled  down.  The  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  air  then  j:tnl1y  'falls  as  dew  on  the  tender 
herb,'  and  s-o1  nerves  so  copiously  as  to  sustain  the 
life  of  many  plants  which  would  otherwise  perish 
during  the  rainless  season  j  or  even,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gideon,  to  saturate  a  fleece  of  wool  (Jg  638). 
When  the  sky  is  clouded,  radiation  is  retarded,  and 
rain  may  fall.  Thus  rain  and  dew  alternately 
benefit  the  vegetation ;  and  to  the  latter  agent 
may  possibly  be  ascribed  the  presence  of  a 
beauteous,  though  dwarfed,  flora  amongst  the 
waterless  valleys  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  which 
in  the  wiily  morn  sparkles  in  the  sunshine,  owing 
to  ilic  TiiuLlituxio^  of  dewdrops  which  have  settled 
on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants  during  the 
cool  hours  of  the  night. 

ii.  Thus  <\]»-ivttl-o'i  of  (low,  as  well  as  of  rain, 
becomes  a  tern.dt-  <iili.iir.iy  in  the  East.  On  this 
account  ^dew  and  rain'  are  associated  in  the 
imprecation  called  down  by  David  on  the  mountains 
of  Gilboa  in  his  distress  at  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2 SI21);  and  in  the  curse 
pronounced  on  Ahab  and  Ms  kingdom  by  Elijah 
(1  K  171) ;  as  also  by  the  prophet  Haggai  on  the 
Jews  after  the  Restoration  (Hag  I10)  owing  to  their 
unwillingness  to  rebuild  the  temple. 

iil  In  the  Book  of  Job  the  formation  of  dew  is 
pointed  to  as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature 
insoluble  by  man  (Job  3S28) ;  but  in  Pr  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  omniscience  and  power  of  the  Lord  (Pr  S20). 

iv.  Dew  is  a  favourite  emblem  in  Scripture ;  the 
following  are  examples :  (a)  Richness  and  Fertility, 
'God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven  (Gn  27^, 
Dt  3*P).  (&)  Refreshing  and  Vivifying  effects, 
'My  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew*  (Dt  322); 
*  Like  a  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  summer  *  (Is 
184).  (c)  Stealth,  <  We  will  light  upon  him  as  the 
dew  falleth  on  the  ground  *  (2  S  17*-).  (d)  Incon- 
stancy ;  the  goodness  of  Judali  is  '  as  the  early 
dew,  it  goeth  away1  (Hos  64);  Ephraim  .  .  .  shall 
be  •  as  the  early  dew  that  passeth  away '  (ch,  133). 
(e)  The  young  warriois  of  the  Messianic  king, 


with    flashing    weapons    like   dewdrops,    *  Thou 
hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth '  (Pa  HO3). 

E.  HULL. 

DIADEM.— This  term  (StdSy/M)  was  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  emblem  of  royalty  worn  on  the 
head  by  Pers.  monarchs  (Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3.  13).  It 
consisted  of  a  silken  fillet,  2  inches  broad,  of  blue 
or  purple,  mixed  with  white,  tied  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  Originally  intended- to  confine  the  hair, 
and  worn  by  all  Persians,  it  became  an  ornamental 
head-dress,  the  king's  being  di-sLinpiisJieJ  by  its 
colour,  and  perhaps  by  jewels  studding  it.  It  was 
tied  round  the  lower  part  of  the  khshatram  (Heb. 
•up,  Gr.  Ktdapis  or  K^ra/jts;  see  Rawlinson,  Anc. 
Mon.  iii.  204  note),  a  tall,  stiff  cap,  probably  of 
felt,  and  of  bright  colours,  which  formed  the  tiara 
or  turban  of  the  king  (Q.  Curt.  iii.  3.  18,  19 ;  see 
head  from  Persepolis  in  Rawlinson,  iii.  166).  The 
head-dress  of  soldiers  other  than  the  king  was  soft, 
and  fell  back  on  the  head  (Suidas,  Lexicon,  ndpa. 
See  also  the  Pompeian  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus, 
given  in  Aine,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii}.  Later, 
the  fillet  was  <  \\,\ [•;"<•  I'.i  Voad  pendants  falling 
on  the  shouldei  "'  >  I'"  «•  "  diadem  was  adopted 
by  Alexander  and  his  successors  (1  Mac  I9; 
Merodian,  i.  3.  7).  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it 
was  the  distinctive  badge  of  royalty,  unlike  the 
wreath,  and  is  commonly  described  as  white  (Tac. 
Annales,  vi.  37).  Its  presentation  to  Juhus  Csesar 
was  therefore  specially  offensive  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34 ; 
Sueton.  JuL  79).  Pliny  (NH  vii.  57)  attributes 
its  invention  to  Father  Liber  (the  supposed  Latin 
Dionysus),  and  it  was  long  confined  in  art  to  him  ; 
but  later  artists  placed  it  on  the  head  of  other 
deities.  Diocletian  was  the  first  Rom.  emperor 
to  wear  it  jjermanently  and  publicly.  Out  of  it< 
in  combination  with  the  *  corona,*  tne  later  royal 
crowns  were  developed. 

In  LXX  SuLSwa  is  used  loosely  to  translate  not 
crown  royal'  (11*375  1^15  Est  I11  217)  but 
'i1  i'Tl?S  Est  815  didfyfjia  f3ticr(rivov  7rop<pvpovv) 
:  •  "Ji '  (yyf  Is  623.  But  not  so  in  Job  2914, 
Is  3s8;  in  Zee  35  *p#  is  tr.  /d5a/>is,  a  tend*  •  in^  also 
given  to  the  high  priest's  turban  in  l"./k  -JLi>!  -  284, 
Lv  164).  In  1  Mac  I9 13s2  it  describes  the  strictly 
royal  insignia  for  the  head  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  Persians  ( 5idfo?,ua  rrjs  *A<rfas),  In  AV  of  OT, 
diadem  is  again  used  loosely  for  the  high  priest's 
turban  (Ezk  2126  ns^D),  a  royal  tiara  (Job  2914, 
Is  62s  f\*w)  and  a  crown  (Is  28°  rrvsK).  RV  more 
properly  confines  diadem  to  the  last  three  passages, 
using  '  mitre '  in  Ezk  2126,  and  also  '  turban '  in  the 
marg.  of  Job  2914.  But  though  thus  the  royal 
head-dress  of  the  kings  of  Israel  is  not  described  as 
a  diadem,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was 
such  (see  CEOWN).  In  NT  the  distinction  between 
crown  and  diadem  is  amir  a  I  oh  observed  in  the 
Gr.  and  in  RV,  but  not  in  AV .  'Diadem  should  be 
read  in  Rev  123 131 1912,  where  it  symbolizes  respect- 
ively the  empire  of  *the  dragon,'  '  the  beast,5  and 
of  the  royal  Christ.  The  phrase  *  on  his  head 
were  many  diadems/  describes  Christ's  universal 
dominion  (see  CEOWJN  ;  also  for  biblio^iapliv) 

O.  T.  1'L-iivrA. 

DIAL  (n^yp,  dva.{3aOu.oL,  horologium),  RVm  *  Heb. 
steps,9  2K  2011,  Is  388.— The  Heb.  word  commonly 
denotes  *  steps'  (see  Ex  2026, 1  K 1019),  and  is  so  ren- 
dered elsewhere  in  this  narrative  (2  K  209'11,  Is  38s ; 
AV  degrees}.  The  'steps'  referred  to  are  doubt- 
less not  simply  the  steps  of  the  palace  (so  LXX, 
Jos.  Ant.  x.  ii.  1),  but  formed  part  of  some  kind 
of  sun-clock  (so  Targ.,  Vulg.,  Jerome  on  Is  38s,  and 
most  commentators).  Aocoidin^  to  Herod,  ii.  109, 
the  Babylonians  were  the  mvenroi-*  of  the  TroAo'j 
or  concave  dial,  the  yv^^v,  and  the  division  of 
the  day  into  12  hours.  The  introduction  by  Ahaz 
of  a  device  for  measuring  the  time  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  result  of  his  intercourse  A\ith  tlin 
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Assyrians  (2  K  I610ff'),  but  it  is  uncertain  what 
kind  of  clock  is  intended.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  dial  with  concentric 
circles,  and  a  central  gnomon  (Ges.,  Hitz.,  Keil, 
etc.) ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  rn^jy?  can  denote 
*  degrees.'  Hence  it  seems  simpler  "to  think  of 
actual  'steps'  .  >  ••  •'  -,  ind  a  pillar  or  obelisk, 
the  time  of  da;  •-  •  •.  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  shadow  on  the  steps.  Since  in  2  K  I.e. 
it  is  regarded  as  possible  for  the  shadow  to  go 
down  or  to  return  10  steps,  it  is  clear  that  these 
steps  did  not  each  mark  an  hour  of  the  day,  but 
some  smaller  period  of  time.  In  biblical  Heb., 
indeed,  no  word  denoting  an  hour  is  found ;  n%i? 
first  appears  in  the  Aram,  of  Dn  416  (Eng. 19)  55. 
Our  ignorance  of  the  real  form  of  the  *dial'  of  Ahaz 
renders  precarious  all  attempts  at  explaining  the 
phenomenon  of  the  recession  of  the  sun's  shadow. 
Moreover,  a  discussion  of  the  problem  requires  a 
critical  comparison  of  the  parallel  accounts  in  Is 
and  2  K ;  and  it  must  be  recognized  as  probable  on 
independi  «:i  ;.ijin.iK  UiaL  o:ir  narrative  is  con- 
siderably !.;! f  i  i  ''Jin  ;  !io ,  i:ie  of  Hezeldah.  Cf.  esp. 
Dillmann  and  Cheyne  on  Is  381"8. 

H.  A.  WHITE. 
DIAMOND.— See  STONES  (PBECiotrs). 

DI1N1  OF  THE  EPHESIiNS  is  the  Latinized 
rendering  of  the  name  Artemis  ("A/>r<?/«$  TUP 
'Etpefflw),  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  a 
goddess  whose  sanctuary  was  situated  close  to 
Ephesus.  The  situation  and  splendour  of  the 
temple,  and  the  part  that  the  sanctuary  and 
its  i  •  "•  IN  j.lj!  \  ul  in  UN'  '  *• ;  •••  /  of  the  city,  through 
the  .••.'..(.HKV'OI  .lie,"1!  i v.'i'u1  anLi-Grockk  party, 
which  favoured  the  interests  of  the  temple  and 
the  power  of  the  goddess,  are  described  under 
EPHESUS.  The  goddess,  who  had  her  seat  in  the 
rich  valley  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster  long 
before  Gr.  colonists  had  set  foot  on  the  Asian 
coast,  had  little  in  common  with  the  chaste  virgin 
goddess  Artemis  of  Greek  poetry  and  mythology. 
She  was  the  impersonation  of  the  vitality  and 
power  of  nature,  of  the  reproductive  power  which 
keeps  up  the  race  of  man  and  animals  in  an  un- 
broken series  of  offspring,  and  of  the  nourishing 
power  by  which  the  earth  tenders  to  the  use  of 
man  and  animals  all  that  they  require  to  keep 
them  in  life.  She  was  worshipped,  with  almost 
complete  identity  of  character  and  image,  over 
the  whole  of  Lydia;  and  the  Lydian  Artemis 
presents  such  close  analogies  with  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  with  other  feminine  envisagements  of 
Hsij  uix'ii"  IIO-.UM  in  Asiatic  countries,  like  the 
C,  j  'jii'iM-,':1  M».  the  Phoenician  Astarte  or  Ash- 
is,  iu  i't  i lh»  >\,ij  ii  Atargatis  and  Mylitta,  as  to 
h<  oo1  "'•  ln"1  "'•|1  ('  are  ^  m6r6  varieties  of  one 
uli  iiiiiitc  rdigiou'-toTicc  pL'um.piostoniri^  in  dilTuviit 
countries  ccrluin  iliiioioiu  c*,  clue  to  *  ai  \  rn<.:  <k  v(  lop- 
iiiorit  according  10  local  cimiTUainTicc-'ami  iiatio'ial 
character.  The  olil  liypoilsi -i->  ihat  this  wide- 
spread similarity  i\n*  <!KC  to  I*  M  ii.  colonists,  who 
carried  their  own  goddess  with,  them  to  new  lands, 
is  now  discredited :  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Phoanicians  ever  scrttled  in  the  Cayster  Valley,  still 
less  in  other  parts  of  Lydia. 

The  Kphesian  goddess  was  represented  by  a  rude 
idol,  which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
(Ac  1935*) — a  tradition  which  attached  to  many 
sacred  and  rude  old  statues,  such  as  that  of 
Cybele  at  Pessinus  (said  to  be  merely  a  shapeless 
stone),  Athena  Polias  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
etc.  In  the  representation  which  is  familiar  to 

*  In  this  place  the  rendering  *  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter' 
(AV  and  BV)  gives  a  wrong  impression :  the  word  3<c!T6«D#  merely 
indicates  that  the  image  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  the 
clear  sky.  In  Eurip.  Tph.  T.  977, 1884,  tlpuvov  vievw*  is  given 
as  the  equivalent  and  explanation  of  Siors 


us  from  coins,  statues,  and  statuettes,  the  goddess 
appears  as  a  standing  idol,  in  shape  partly 
human  j  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  front  is 
covered  with  rows  of  breasts  '-\»i«l«>V/i'ijr  her 
function  as  the  nourishing  mothe:  •».  j-i1  '  :, ,  j  the 
lii'ir  j''1!  is  merely  an  upright  block,  without 

<  -,  1.  v'i'0,.  of  legs  or  feet,  covered  with  symbols 
and  figures  of  animals ;  the  arms  from  below  the 
elbows  are  extended  on  each  side,  and  the  hands 

*    <  "  "y  props;  the  head  is  surmounted 

<  *'„•'•':    ornamentj  polos  y  or  by  a  mural 
crown,  and  sot fu tli ing  like  a  heavy  veil  hangs  on 
each  side  of  i"c  jVice  down  to  the  shoulders;  the 
figure  stands  on  a  peculiarly  shaped  pcclo-itJ,  gener- 
ally low  on  coins,  but  sometimes  ln^i; ;  fic<juo*«t.y 
stags          '  "  •  .    the  goddess,  one  on  each  side. 
A  similar  representation  of  the  native  goddess  is 
found  \crr  widely  boili  in  Lydia  and  in  Phrygia. 
The  Gr.  <oloiubU\n  Jlplu-^ii-'  identified  this  Oriental 
deity   with    their   own   Artemis,   on  account  of 
certain  analogies  between  them  j  they  represented 
her  on  their  coins  in  the  Gr,  character,  and  intro- 
duced some  of  the  Gr.  mythology  of  the  twins 
Artemis  and  Apollo ;  but  they  never  succeeded  in 
really  affecting  the  cultus,  which  remained  always 
I ,  i  •  <  ly  A  - ' ,-  ,n  and  non-Greek.   The  chief  priest  bore 
ii>-'  1*1  i-",oii  title  Megabyzos,  and  in  earlier  time  he 
had  to  be  a  eunuch ;  but  Strabo  seems  perhaps  to 
imply  that  this  condition  was  no  longer  required, 
when   he   was  writing  (about   A.D.   19).      Some 
authorities  think  that  there  was  a  body  of  Mega- 
byzoi  in  the  ritual ;  but  Canon  Hicks  -  i«m,-  ligl.Ty 
to  argue  that  the  title  w.s-  i      •»•  •   ,i,  i   to"  'It 
single  chief  priest,   who   '-y    •  .   ••!    I't-   divine 
associate  of  the  goddess,  Attis  or  Atys,  whom  she 
herself  mutilated.     A  large  body  of  pricsi  esses 
were  tinder  Ms  authority,    divided   into   t'lrcc 
classes  (Plutarch,  Anseni  sit  per.  resg.  p.  795,  §  24), 
called  Mellierai,  Hierai,  and  Parierai ;  and  accord- 
ing  to  Strabo  they  originally  had  to  be  virgins. 
Some  authorities  seem  to  apply  the  name  Melissai, 
'Bees/ to  them  j  and  the  bee  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic type  on  earlier  Gr.  coins  of  Ephesus.    A 
single  priestess  (14 MM)  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions, 
\\lio   rts  -   ji1,)"1   1 1;    the  head  of  the  cultus  and 
it  ••:•   •  ••  .".  ,'.(•  of  '    t1  /.Silil-  -". 

There  was  also  a  i-»-.j  o.  priests  (some  wrongly 
sav  a  single  high  priest),  to  whom  waa  given  the 
title  Essen&s.  The  Essenes  were  appointed  for  a 
year  only  (Pans.  viii.  13. 1) ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  officials  at  once  of  the  city  and  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, for  they  allotted  new  citizens  to  their  proper 
trioe  and  division,  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  on 
behalf  of  the  city,  and  seem  in  general  to  have 
guarded  the  relations  between  the  State  and  the 
goddess.  Yarions  other  bodies  of  ministers  at- 
tended the  sanctuary,  such  as  the  Kouretes,  the 
Akrobatai,  the  Hieroi,  whose  nature  and  duties 
are  obscure  (the  first  two,  perhaps,  colleges  similar 
to  the  modern  dervishes,  the  last  a  Greek  form  of 
hierodouloi).  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  ritual 
was  of  an  orgiastic  type,  and  accompanied  with 
ceremonial  prostitution  and  other  abominations : 
traces  of  the  ritual  and  its  accompaniments  are 
collected  in  the  works  on  Ephesus  (which  see) ;  the 
Lydian  ritual  of  the  Mysteries,  which  are  mentioned 
at  Ephesus  in  inscriptions  (Hicks,  p.  147,  CIG  3002 ; 
Strabo,  p.  640),  as  well  as  in  many  other  cities, 
is  described  in  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phryyt'i 
(Ramsay),  i.  p.  91  ff.,  and  the  general  chnracU-rof 
the  religion  in  Lyd.  et  le  Monde  Grec.  (Badet),  p. 
261  ft. 

Theepitheta  *  Queen  of  Epheaua*  and  *  great*  or  'greatest' 
seem  to  have  been  specially  appropriated  to  Artemis  in  Asia : 
BO  CIG  2963  C.  -n?j  /Myet^r.s  fa£(  "A.,  6797,  'Efiirov  *mer»*t 
Xen.  JSph.  i.  11.  p.  15,  TT»  /Mytt\w  'Eciri**  "A.;  Achilles, 
Tat.  VIIL  9.  p.  501,  «i  *A.  r.  Atiy«x»j  Out ;  Hicks,  No.  481,  1.  278, 
ryf  fjuyffnie  Qt*f  "A.  Further,  the  expression  fAtyeifai  "  \priuis 
seems  to  have  been  a  formula  of  an  invocatory  character :  see 
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fche  inscriptions  given  in  I'/7''1//*  'V  Conesp.  HelUnique,  1880, 
p.  480,  from  Lesbos;  a'ul  MI  H-  1  ••  >\  ,  Mist.  Geogr,  of  As. 
Min  p.  410,  from  Pisidia  (cf  fayae  'A^-flXXwv,  vZ.  Cttoes  cwid 
B>t>f  <)»»<  ±  of  Phrygid,  p  151,  No  49,  jK.syoiA<  "Avas/r;?;  Mous. 
ei  Jj'<jltotli"ea  Stnyrn,  No.  «AO  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  shouts  of  the  excited  crowd  in  the  Ephesian  theatre 
(Ac  1934)  were  really  invocations  to  the  godde&s,  as  her  wor- 
-*  "  •  i-  ',•„'"  ,-i  ,~  •!  \  ~  •».•..  ritual  (see  Ramsay, 
C,  '  ••,'./•'-..  t.  ',S  , 

The  Haoi  or  Shrines  of  Artemis,  which  were  made  in  silver 
by  artisans  such  as  Demetrius,  and  in  other  less  expensive 
materials  (esp.  marble  and  terra-cotta)  by  '  the  workmen  of 
like  occupation  '  (vov$  -4  .  >  r  .  *"-A  "  /•'  .  t:  *  r  ""025),  were  first 
correctly  explained  t.,  '••  >  .  1  1  i  .  ,«-(-.  •'  Mittheil.  d. 
Institute)  ii.  p.  49  f  ).  They  were  not  mere  statuettes  of  the 
TM  ,  "  TV"  t  *  -  -  «.  *(,**'  »,K  be  called  'shrines.'  The 
.1  •••*•  .->,"*.  ("  ••  to  her  representations  of 

nersen  in  ner  bnrme  ;  *  a  greau  eiuy  erected  a  great  temple  with 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess  ;  private  individuals  propitiated 
her  with  miniature  shrines  containing  embodiments  of  her 
living  presence.  The  vast  temple  and  the  tiny  terra-cotta  shrine 
v  s  i  "*>>'«•'*"  o  Artemis;  she  accepted  from  her 
VPI.I-  c-  ••  ':  i  •_  -  •"  :  ,  to  their  means  ;  she  dwelt  neither 
iii  uie  temple  nor  in  trie  terra-cotta  shrine  ;  she  lived  in  the 
life  of  nature  ;  mother  of  all,  and  nurse  of  all,  she  was  most 
really  present  wherever  the  unrestrained  life  of  nature  was  most 
freely  manifested  ;  in  the  woods,  on  the  -  •<••  ,M,  .  yr  the 

wild  beasts.    Her  worshippers  '•\oic«f"          «  .  •  ,  and 

their  belief  in  her  omnipresence,   ••*'  o  "or  •"-  shrines  to  her, 
and  doubtless  by  keeping-  shrines  of  the  same  Kind  in  their  own 
homes,  certainly  also  by  •>'   •  •_      o"    *         -"-i         -I.-"-1     *  • 
corpse,  as  a  sign  that  tl  -     »  .  i  '  :  I  _  p    :  i  •     :  >       >  •  • 
who  bore  them*  (Ohm       in  /.'•  ?/,',"•  • 

small  dedicatory  shrines  were  not  modelled  alter  tne  splendid 
G*  '.  "Mp*  i,  of  A'  temis  ;  for  the  creations  of  Gr.  art  in  sculpture 
-n<!  ii-j  '  \'  cr:  in*,  beautiful  as  they  were,  were  never  so  holy  in 
the  estimation  of  devotees  as  the  simple  and  rude  types  of 
primitive  art  and  religion.  The  type  most  familiar  to  us  from 
exrani  ro""  \\'^  ilioua  t'.e  ^odcli  «  '•rated  m  a  niche  or  naiskos, 
some;  rtlc&  a'onc  t»^  IK  .  'IK  •>  ;*.'  lor  p:|riiOd  by  ono  or  p\o  f'jmi  * 
'  •  <•  *'"  ••*  "i  •  "•  v  T  "le  ruder  cwni  r^  s^cs-u* 
1  •  le  tambourine  (vvpiranwi), 

.    '    <        -  <i  .'        •      .-       "!  "•  are  one  or  two  lions.    In 

-    J  -       -  -          ••     -  -   - 


side  o.  i'.«  '  i  •  u  ^i  >  *<  i  -c  •  'i.1  *  \  -\  -i  ,:  i\  i 
at  Ephesus  and  elsewhere,  in  marble  and  in  terra-cotta  ;  the 
examples  in  marble  are  usually  marked  by  inscriptions  as  dedi- 
catory:  '  'M\I  •  ""tsli-  i  *•  *  <"  ;»  .-(n»«.  "»  .'.i^jlv 
their  ii  .  •  "  •  \<*..3i  iki,  i  >  ,.  »L  r  \  *  i.  »  •  <<  d  ,n  'Jiio  f>rc- 
eise  re'.,  i-  ".  hj  *u  !  ;  -  •„,  ;  •  I  «.  \.\  I  i  ij/  :  itr.  ly 
described  (commonly  designated,  wherever  found,  as  the  Eph. 
Artemis)  has  not  yet  "been  determined.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  whole  class  of  sacred  dedicatory  objects  fabricated  by 
the  artisans  for  use  in  the  cultus  of  Artemis  were  designated 
!).»  the  generic  term  naoi,  taken  from  the  most  common  and 
c'naractei  .s:ic  t\pe. 

LUBRATUIIB.  —  See  under  EPHESUS. 

W.  M.  EAMSAY. 

DIBLAH  (nfri),  Ezk  614.—  Four  MSS  read  Riblah 
(which  is  accepted  by  Cheyne,  Davidson,  Hitzig, 
Smend,  Cornill,  S;  L'-i,  ,:  Js'j,,V  and  Oaf.  ffeb. 
Lex.).  It  was  near  a  wilderness,  and  this  would 
suit  for  Biblah.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to 
be  Beth-Diblathaim.  There  is  a  village  in 
Upper  Galilee  called  Dibl.  See  SWP  vol.  i,  sh.  iii. 

C.  K.  COLDER. 

0IBLAIM  (D^ni,  Aipi\o,tjji,)t  the  father  of  Gomer, 
Hosea's  wife.  See  GOMER,  HOSEA. 

BIBON.—  jL  (Jbn  in  MT,  but  the  spelling  pn  of 
the  Moabite  Stone  and  Aatp&v  of  LXX  indicate 
that  the  '  had  a  consonantal  value;  see  Driver, 
Notes  onHeb.  Text  of  Samuel,  Ixxxix.)-  A  city  ca-«t 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  north  of  the  Arnon  in  i  !io  land 
which,  before  the  coin"  tig  of  the  Israelites,  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amount,  had  taken  from  a  former 
king  of  Moab  (Nu  2126*  80).  The  Israelites  dispos- 
sessed Sihon,  and  the  territory  was  assigned  to 
Reuben  (Jos  139-17),  but  the  city  Dibon  is  men- 
tioned among  those  built  (or  rebuilt)  by  Gad  (Nu 
32s-  **),  hence  the  name  Dibon-gad  by  which  it  is 
once  called  (Nu  334S).  The  children  of  Israel  were 
not  able  to  retain  fo*se-»ion  of  the  land,  and  in 
the  time  of  Isaiah  Dibon  i*  ivokoncd  among  the 
cities  of  Moab  (Is  15).  In  Is  159  Dimon  is  supposed 
to  be  a  modified  form  of  Dibon,  adopted  in  order 


*  Canon  Kicks, 
iifletent  view, 


June   1890,  p.  403  ff..  takes  a 


to  resemble  more  closely  the  Hebrew  word  for 
blood  (Dam),  and  support  the  play  on  words  in 
that  verse. 

The  modern  name  of  the  town  is  Dhiban,  about 
half  an  hour  N.  of  'Aralr,  which  is  on  the  edge  oi 
the  Arnon  Valley.  It  is  a  dreary  and  featureless 
ruin  on  two  adjacent  knolls,  but  has  acquired 
notoriety  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  there  ol 
the  Moabite  Stone.  See  Tristram,  Land  of  Moab, 
p.  132  f.,  Seetzen,  JReisen,  i.  400,  and  cf.  MOAB. 

2.  A  town  in  Judah  inhabited  m  Nehemiah's 
time  by  some  of  the  children  of  Judah  (Neh  II25). 
Perhaps  it  is  the  same  as  Dimonah  (Jos  1522)  among 
the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah.  If  this  identi- 
fication be  correct,  it  illustrates  the  passage  Is  159 
referred  to  in  (1). 

Dibon-gad  (Nu  3345  only) ;  see  above. 

A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

DIBRI  OTO).  —  A  Danite,  grandfather  of  the 
blasphemer  who  was  stoned  to  death,  Lv  24lj. 

DIDR1CHMA.— See  MONEY. 
DIBYMUS.— See  THOMAS. 

DIE. — To  die  by  a  specified  form  of  death  is  a 
commo"  '  •  •  : .  •  :  as  Caxton  (1477),  Jason,  42  : 
'Ifldj  ••  ,  ..,  •  deth  I  shal  dye  of  spiritual 
deth ' ;"  •  •  ;  '  •  i  G.  de  la  Tour,  Gv  v. ;  *  Your 
sone  deyd  this  nyght  of  a  good  dethe.3  Similar  is 
the  phrase  Nu  1629  *  If  these  men  die  the  common 
death  of  all  men ' ;  and  2310  *  Let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous/  and  other  examples  in  which  the 
prep,  is  omitted.  But  the  expression  'die  the 
death '  is  un-English,  and  is  prob.  everywhere  due 
to  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Heb.  idiom.  It  occurs 
Sir  1417  *  the  covenant  from  the  beginning  is,  ThoL 
shalt  die  the  death'  (Gr.  6avdrQ  airoQavy,  from 
Gn  217  *  thou  shalt  surely  die,5  Heb.  JUDO  mo,  lit. 

*  dying  thou  shalt  die,'  LXX  Qavdrtp  diroOavefotte) ; 
and  Mt  154  '  He  that  curseth  father  or  mother,  let 
him  die  the  death '  (Gr.  Qwdry  reXevrc£ra>,  lit.  *  let 
him  end  by  death,   Vulg,  morte  moriatur>  Cov. 
'slial  dye  the  death,'  after  whom  Cran.,   Gen., 
Bish.,  AV,  KV ;  but  Rhem.  'dying  let  him  dye '). 
The  phrase  'die  the  death'  is  not  uncommon  in 
Shaks.,  and  is  generally  interpreted  as  meaning 

*  die  the  death  appointed  for  the  particular  offence  * ; 
but  it  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  phrase  in 
Mt,*  and  means  'let  him  assuredly  die.'    Thus 
Mids.  Night's  Dream,  I.  i.  65 — 

'  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men.* 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DIET  (fr.  Gr.  SYcura,  mode  of  life,  through  late 
Lat.  dieta)  is  used  in  A.V  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  '  an 
allowance  of  food,'  Jer  52s4  'And  for  his  [Jehoia- 
chin's]  diet,  there  was  a  continual  diet  given  him ' 
(TOPI  nn-iK  ini?-ifc?,  KV  'allowance,'  as  AV  in  par. 
passage  2  K  2530.  In  Pr  1517  the  same  Heb.  is  tr. 
'  dinner,'  with  c  portion '  in  RVm ;  in  Jer  405 
'victuals,5  EVm  'an  allowance').  The  Eng.  word 
is  rare  in  this  sense,  and  is  not  used  in  any  previous 
version  here.  In  the  more  usual  sense  it  occurs  Sir 
302S  *  A  cheerful  and  good  heart  will  have  a  care  of 
his  meat  and  diet ' ;  cf .  Chaucer  (ProL  435)— 

*  Of  Ms  diet  measurable  was  he, 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee, 
But  of  greet  nonssing  and  digestib!e.f 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DIKLAH  (n^pn,  Ae/cXd).— The  name  of  a  son  of 
Joktan  (Gn  1027,  I  Ch  I21),  probably  representing 
a  nation  or  community.  The  Aramaic  name  for 
the  river  Tigris  (DiLluth)  is  piJicLioally  idtnucsi} 
with  this  form,  and  hence  the  coniecture  oi 
Michaelis,  that  Diklah  signified  the  dwellers  on 

*  Cf.  Macbeth,  iv.  iii  111 :  '  Died  every  day  she  lived,'  a  zeool 

lection,  no  doubt,  of  iCo  1531 '  I  die  daily  ' 
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that  river,  Is  not  wholly  improbable  ;  we  know, 
however,  of  no  '  •'"  •.!  .••  \-  so  called,  and  the  home 
of  such  of  the  Joktanidee  as  can  be  identified  with 
certainty  is  in  Arabia.  The  word  daJkal  (in  Syr. 
dekla\  'palm')  is  well  known  in  Arabic,  and 
signifies  dry  dates  of  bad  quality  ;  as  they  possess 
no  cohesive  power,  to  f  scatter  like  dakal'  is  a 
proverbial  phrase.  The  ECO;:  u,  pi1  or  Yakut  knows 
of  a  place  in  Yemamah  called  Lakalah,  s  where 
there  were  palm  trees,'  of  too  little  importance  to 
be  connected  with  the  son  of  Joktan  ;  moreover, 
the  j:,!io-,K>:.i'r,  .  form  in  Hebrew  should  be 
D8kS.it:  t  i.  .  i'  •  ::'j;  *  Diklah.  The  names  imme- 
diately ;••  ••"  ij:  j  "<1  following  Diklah  give  no 
clue  to  '.i  -.  '(.\  ::i  i.,i\,  ..;.  .  D.  S.  MAKGOLIOUTH. 


DIL1N  (]&!},  Jos  I538.—  A  town  of  Judah  in 
the  same  group  with  Lachlsh  and  Sglon.  The 
site  is  unknown.  C.  K.  CONDER. 

DILIGENCE.  —  'Derived  from  diligo,  to  love, 
"  diligence  "  reminds  us  that  the  secret  of  true  in- 
dustry in  our  work  is  love  of  that  work  *  (Trench, 
Study  of  Words,  p.  314).  But  as  diligence  has 
-•;!.""  1  11;  forgotten  the  rock  whence  it  was  hewn, 
1  's:  -  •  ::  lost  some  of  its  proper  meaning.  It  is 
a  synonym  now  for  *  industry  '  ;  but  formerly  it 
was  also  a  syn.  for  *  carefulness,*  since  our  love  of 
a  work  may  express  itself  as  readily  in  care  or 
caution  as  in  perseverance.  Hence  Wyclif  s  tr.  of 
1  Ti  38  '  If  ony  man  kan  not  gouerne  Ms  hous,  how 
schal  he  haue  diligence  of  the  chirche  of  God  '  ;  and 
Coyerdale's  tr.  of  Pr  423  '  Kepe  thine  hert  with  all 
r*T*.  :.  .'.*  •  "•*  h  is  retained  in  AVand  KV.  Of. 
A-'-A,  /i  •  -  15:  'He  declared  what  diligence 
the  ancients  took  to  try  true  miracles  from  false.' 
Diligent  and  r/iV-'/  •  '.*/  had  the  same  range  of 
meaning.  Thus  Job  4&a  Cov.  'I  have  geuen  dili- 
gent eare  unto  the'  (Gen.,  AY  *I  have  heard  of 
thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,'  EY  *  I  had  heard,' 
etc.  —  thus  reversing  Coverdale's  meaning)  ;  AY 
1611  Title,  'with  the  former  Translations  dili- 
gently compared  and  revised  '  ;  Shaks.  Tempest, 
HI.  i.  42— 


*  The  harmony 
Brought  my 


DILL.— See  AKISE. 


*'"'"•  bondage 

J.  HASTINGS, 


DIMINISH.—To  diminish  is  to  make  less,  and 
that  primary  menuing  is  alone  in  use  now.  We 
do  not  even  use  tho  A\oid  f  *•  *'.,"'•  *  *ssen 
the  influence  of,' 'belittle,'/ •,  ,  i  •  >  »•  will 
I  also  d.  thee ' ;  291S  *  I  will  d.  them,  that  they  shall 
no  more  rule  over  the  nations ' ;  Is  2117  *  the  mighty 
men .  .  .  shall  be  diminished'  (BY '  shall  be  few ') ; 
Ho  II12  *if .  .  .  the  diminishing  of  them  [be]  the 
riches  of  the  Gentiles '  (r&  ^rrrjfw.  Q&T&V,  KY  *  their 
loss,'  Sanday-Headlam  *  their  defeat ').  Cf.  Argu- 
ment of  Kp.  to  llcb.  in  Gen.  NT :  'For  seing  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  autor  thereof,  it  diminisheth 
nothing  the  autoritie,  althogh  we  knowe  not  with 
what  penne  he  wrote  it.'  Still  less  can  we  speak  of 
diminishing  OTIC  thing  from  another,  i.e.  withdraw- 
ing or  withholding,  so  as  to  cause  diminution,  as 
Dt  42  '  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I 
command  you,  neither  shall  ye  d.  ought  from  it ' ; 
Jer  262  *  d.  not  a  word '  (KV  *  keep  not  back ').  So 
in  Atkinson's  tr.  (1504)  of  De  Imitatione,  IV.  ix. : 
'Take  from  our  hertis  .  .  *  all  that  may  .  .  . 
dimynyshe  vs  from  thy  eternall  loue.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DIMNAH  (iWj). — A  Levitical  city  in  Zebulun, 
Jos  2185.  Dmmann,  followed  by  Bennett  in 
Haupt's  OT9  emends  to  njfai,  Rimmon  (cf .  1  Ch  6s2, 
Jos  191*).  J.  A.  SBLBIE. 

DIMON,  DIMONAH.—See  DIBON. 


DINAH  (njn).-  ™  -"  "  of  Jacob  by  Leah 
(Gn  3021).  The  •ijt-«  .  •  ••  very  obscure  narra- 
tive of  Gn  34  relates  how,  when  Jacob  was  en- 
camped at  Shechem,  after  his  return  from  Meso- 
potamia, she  was  seduced  by  Shechem  the  son  of 
Hamor,  a  Hivite  prince.  T">\  <$i  '  >•_•  was  bitterly 
resented  by  her  tull  I-o  ''i*  ,  ^  »<  '  and  Levi. 
Shechem  was  ready  to  prove  his  attachment  by 
marrving  the  maiden,  and  offered  to  pay  any 
marriage  price  or  dowry  that  might  be  fixed  by  her 
family.  To  this  her  brothers  consented,  but  onty 
on  condition  that  all  the  men  of  Shechem  should 
be  circumcised.  This  \  «•:  <  o-.ieded,  her  brothers 
made  it  the  means  of  •  \  '  !  r  ,  ,  - 
for  their  sister's  dishonour,  by 
of  the  place  on  the  third  day,  - 
the  circumcision  made  them  incapable  of  self- 
defence.  Both  at  the  time  and  on  his  death-bed, 
their  father  Jacob  (according  to  J)  spoke  of  this 
act  with  indignation  and  abhorrence  (Gn3430495"7). 
It  was,  however,  approved  by  later  Jewish  fanatics 
(Jth  92).  (For  the  tribal  significance  of  Dinah  and 
the  historical  incidents  which  may  underlie  the 
above  narrative,  see  SIMEON").  K.  M.  BOYD. 

DIK1ITES  (NT-t,  LXX  Aetwfoc,  Ezr  49),  a 
people  settled  in  Samaria  by  Osnappar  (i.e.  prob- 
ably Assurbanipal).  They  joined  with  the 
other  Samaritans  *  •••'•••  ••  the  Jews  to 
Artaxerxes.  The  '  *  :  -  '  •  been  variously 

identined  with  the  Da-ja-eni,  a  tribe  of  western 
Armenia,  mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  (Schrader)  ;  and  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Deinaver,  a  Median  city  (Ewald),  or  of  Din-Sharru 
near  Susa  (Fried.  Delitzsch).  On  account  of  the 
other  peoples  named  in  the  same  verse,  the  last 
view  seems  the  most  probable.  See  further  Meyer, 
Judenthum)  39  f.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

DINHABAHfn^njn).—  The  capital  city  of  king  Bela 
in  Edom  (Gn  3682=1  Ch  I43).  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  its  identification.  The  name,  which  is  accented 
so  as  to  mean  'Give  judgment3  (Ball,  Genesis,  ad 
loc.)t  occurs  in  Palmviene  as  Danaba  or  Dahbdna 
(sunm)  ;  cf.  Aavdpi]  in  Babylonia,  and  see  Dillm. 
and  Del.  on  Gn  3632.  It  has  been  proposed  by 
Neubauer  (Academy,  1891,  p.  260)  to  identify 
Dinhabah  with  Tennib.  This  is  accepted  by 
Tomkins  (ib.  p.  284),  who  further  identifies  Tennib 
with  Thenib,  E.N.E.  from  Heshbon,  described  in 
Tristram's  Moab,  p.  222.  See  further  Honimel, 
Anc.  Heb.  Tradition,  223  n.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

DINNER.—  See  FOOD. 


DIONYSIA  (Ato^^ta,  Bacchanalia,  EY  'Feast  of 
Bacchus'),  2  Mac  67.  —  A  festival  in  honour  of 
Dionysus.  Dioru  su?  is  u^nall  v  L^^arJcd  as  the  god 
of  the  vine,  but,  as  JbYazer  shows  In  the  Golden 
Bough,  he  was  a  god  of  trees  in  general.  As  he  comes 
before  us  in  Greek  worship,  he  is  quite  clearly  a 
'.  •  ;  •  :  "•  •!  i  il  '.  \  •  but  Jevons  may  bo  i  \ii\\t  i  n  th  i  nk- 
ing  that  two  (iuics  have  been  combined,—  that  of 
J1  •  »  •';'*.."  -•  "rit  and  that  of  the  Vine-god 
!*••  \  i  .'  •  '••!!  '  lending  its  name  tot'  10  fonm  i, 
whicii  at  first  was  naturally  nameless.  The  char- 
acter of  the  god  is  to  be  determined,  not  from  the 
myths  told  about  him,  which  are  tales  invented 
to  explain  the  ritual,  but  from  the  ritual  itself, 
interpreted  through  comparison  with  parallel  rites 
among  other  peoples.  The  festival  was  intended 
to  celebrate  the  revival  of  vegetation  in  spring 
after  the  long  sleep  of  winter.  Not  only  to  cele- 
brate it,  however,  but  by  sympathetic  magic  to 
secure  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  This  imitation 
of  the  processes  of  nature  was  associated  with  the 
wildest  orgies  and  excesses,  stimulated  no  doubt, 
in  this  instance,  "by  the  connexion  of  Dionysus 
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with  the  vine.  Jevons  gives  a  reconstruction 
of  the  festival  as  it  was  held  at  Thebes  and  other 
places.  A  branch,  or  something  else  representing 
the  vegetation  spirit,  was  carried  round  the  cul- 
tivated fields,  to  secur  ,  ] :-  ""ri-  -^1  -jr  .»•!  the  crops. 
A  human  tigure,  also  :< ;»  ».*'  n.  ";:  i!  .-  spirit,  was 
fastened  to  the  top  of  *a  tree  trunk,  which  had 
"been  felled  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  hoisted  up  and  then  pelted  till  it  fell.  The 
women  then  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  the  woman  who 
got  the  head  raced  with  it  to  the  temple  or  chief 
house  and  nailed  it  to  the  door.  But  in  many 
cases  the  rites  were  much  more  savage,  and  bulls 
or  goats,  \vhieh  represented  the  god  himself,  were 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  TV  ot  shippers,  in  a  mad  scram- 
ble to  possess  themselves  of  portions  of  the  flesh, 
and  even  human  beings  suffered  at  times  in  this 
way.  The  flesh  was  taken  home  and  some  of  it 
buried  in  the  fields.  (For  parallels  to  this  custom 
of  killing  the  god  the  Golden  Bough  should  be 
consulted.  It  secured  a  certain  communion  with 
the  deity,  the  preservation  of  his  vigour  through 
the  death  of  his  temporary  representative  and  his 
re-incarnation  in  a  fresh  life,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  land  in  which  the  flesh  was  buried).  The  most 
famous  festivals  of  Dionysus  \vere  held  in  Attica. 
Besides  the  Anthesteria  and  Lencea  there  were 
two,  known  as  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Dion- 
ysia.  The  former  was  held  in  country  districts  in 
'December,  and  was  a  vintage  "•  ''  j.l  j  -  <i»-t  .  I'M! 
by  dancing,  songs,  improvise.  <'•.'  •»,!.  :<•  x-o  .<•  •  \ 
ances,  and  a  procession,  in  which  the  phallus  was 
borne.  The  utmost  licence  of  speech  and  conduct 
characterized  it.  The  Greater  iJionysia  were  held 
in  the  city,  and  were  chiefly  important  from  the 
fact  that  at  them  the  great  dramas  of  the  tragic 
and  comic  poets  were  produced.  Before  the  dra- 
matic performances  there  was  a  great  public  pro- 
cession of  worshippers,  wearing  masks  and  singing 
the  dithyramb,  in  which  an  image  of  Dionysus 
v/as  carried  from  one  temple  to  another.  This 
was  followed  by  a  chorus  of  b  >;  -.  \"«  -"'M,  to 
2 Mac  67  Antiochus  compelled  no  .1  ,i-  ,  \  \\  n  the 
feast  of  Dionysia  (RVm)  came,  to  go  in  procession 
in  honour  01  Dionysus,  wearing  wreaths  of  ivy. 
The  ivy  was  specially  sacred  to  the  god.  See 
further  under  DIONYSUS.  A.  S.  PEAKE. 

DIONYSIUS. — Dionyshis,  designated  the  Areo- 
pagite  (6  'Apeioir&ytTTjs),  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
few  converts  made  by  St.  Paul  at  Athens  (Ac  1784). 
He  is  probably  tim?  specially  named  as  having  been 
fi  member  of  the  Council  of  Areoj  npw^  (see  AREO- 
PAGUS). Nothing  further  i-,  kno\\n  of  him.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  St.  Luke,  who  apparently 
was  not  at  Athens,  may  have  owed  to  Dionysius 
his  report  of  the  speech  on  Mars*  hill.  According 
to  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (in  Euseb.  HE  iii.  4) 
he  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Athens ;  according  to  one  account  (Niceph.  HE 
iii.  11)  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Athens  under 
Donation,'  according  to  another  (Martyr.  Bom.}, 
having  come  to  Rome,  he  was  sent  by  Clemens  I. 
(about  95)  to  Paris,  and  there  beheaded  on  the 
Martyrs'  Mount  ( M> mtmartre] ;  and  no  small  con- 
troversy tas  arisen  in  France  over  Ms  title  to  be 
regarded  as  St.  Denys,  the  patron  saint  of  France. 
Various  mystical  writings,  circulated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  under  his  name,  are  still  extant ;  but  they  have 
long  been  regarded  as  non-genuine,  and  are  now 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  put  into  circulation 
about  the  5th  century.  WlLLIAM  P.  DlCKSON. 

DIONYSUS  (Bacchus).— A  Greek  god,  in  whose 
worship  there  are  three  distinct  strata.  The  first 
consists  of  tho*c  rites  with  which  spirits  of  vegeta- 
tion (originally  probably  plant-totems)  are  wor- 
shipped by  all  primitive  peoples,  in  the  new  world 


as  well  as  the  old,  who  possess  any  cultivated 
plants.  This  stratum  is  probably  not  older  than 
the  &eparation  of  the  European  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Aryan  family,  for  it  was  only  after 
that  scpaiation  that  the  Aryans  began  to  domesti- 
cate plants.  The  next  consists  in  the  worship 
associated  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine :  this 
originated  where,  according  to  the  most  recent 
researches,  the  vine  was  first  cultivated  by  the 
European  branch  of  the  Aryans,  viz.  in  Thrace. 
The  i  •  "  -  by  which  these  ritea 

were  .  '  '  lose  of  the  vegetation- 

spirit  was  not  (orupluu  J,  if  indeed  it  had  begun, 
in  the  time  of  Homer ;  lor  in  the  Homeric  poems 
D.  occurs  as  a  god,  but  is  not  associated  with  the 
vine,  except  in  passage-  p'/1*  >.'•'!/  admitted  to 
be  comparatively  late  -IM  j{<> !  :  -o11-.  The  third 
stratum  belongs  to  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  the  period 
in  which,  among  the  E.  nations  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  national  calamity  led 
men  to  look  for  assistance  to  a  ritual  more  potent 
thaa  that  in  daily  use.  This  more  potent  ritual 
was  found  in  the  older  and  more  awful  forms  of 
sacrifice  which  lingered  on  in  connexion  with  out- 
of-the-way  altars.  To  the  form  of  worship  thus 
revived,  onty  those  were  admitted  who  were 
formally  initiated  into  these  'mysteries.*  From 
the  East  the  institution  of  '  myst< ' "  '  < f  ^  -'  • 
Greece;  and  the  reason  why  it  i1  ' 
particularly  to  the  worship  of  such  deities  as 
Demeter  and  Dionysus  was  that  that  worship  was 
an  evolved  form  of  the  rites  (common  to  many 
Aryan  and  Semitic  and  other  peoples)  with  which 
A  <>_:" 1 1  iion— [i j ! .-  v,  c  •„'  originally  worshipped.  The 
resemblances  which  thus  made  possible  the  spread 
<••"  'i  ..  -  ri  <*  from  the  East  to  the  West  also 
i  "  :  •  •  i  ••  dissemination  of  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  over  the  E,,  for  vK  1i  imiiin>;'  '- 
(e.g.  Nonnus)  accounted  by  the  !),>;<».  •  *'•.«.  I1. 
campaign  on  the  part  of  the  '."<>« J  !  i  in  i!>< 
readiness  with  which  the  worship  of  D,  was  re- 
ceived in  many  parts  of  Syria  and  Pal.  that  we 
find  the  explanation  of  the  attempts  or  threats  to 
establish  the  worship  of  D.  amongst  the  Jews : 
it  was  presumed,  e.g.  by  Nicanor  (2  Mac  1438)  ar*d 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mac  67),  that  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  them  as  to  other  peoples,  while 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  branded  the  Jews  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus  (3  Mac  229),  had  an 
additional  motive,  in  the  fact  that  D.  was  the 
family  God  of  the  Ptolemies,  for  forcing  h:<  v,  oi^lup 
on  them  by  a  means  nnrlosrou-  to  that  v  hicli  n»i»iy 
Hindoo  sects  adopt  to  -rmiioli/-  their  devotion  to 
their  particular  god,  'and  which  has  a  further 
parallel  in  the  common  barbaric  custom  of  tattoo- 
ing the  worshipper's  body  with  the  symbol  of  the 
god  under  whose  protection  and  power  he  is.  See 
further  under  DIONYSIA.  F.  B.  JEVONS. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS    (A^s-    Kopw&lov   [rerpddt    icol 
Dicscorus,  2  Mac  II21).    See  TIME. 

DIOSCURI  ( At&rwpoc,  KVm  at  Ac  2811 ;  text,  The 
Twin  Brothers ;  AT,  Castor  and  Pollux)  are  men- 
tioned a>-  $rivin*r  then  nnine  to  the  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  siiiled  from  Mel  Ha  to  Puteoli,  on  his  way 
to  Rome.  TheD.  in  in\  bolojry  woio  the  sons  ol 
Zeus  and  Leda,  and  bro.'li  -i  -  o1  llolon.  Castor  was 
the  horse-tarn er,  nrid  Pollr.x  Uso  pnnce  of  boxers. 
For  their  brotherly  affection  they  were  placed  in 
the  sky  as  the  constellation  of  the  Twins  (Gemini). 
They  were  voi  si  upped  from  early  times  in  Greece, 
('(ri(pcia  Castons  ineinor'  Hor.  Od.  iv.  5.  35),  in 
Gyrene  in  Africa  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.),  not  far  from 
Alexandria,  in  Southern  Italy,  and  enjoyed  especial  4 
honour  at  Rome  on  account  of  their  supernatural  ' 
appearance  at  the  battle  or  Lake  Hegillus.  Then  ; 
image  was  printed  on  the  reverse  of  the  earliest 
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silver  coins  of  the  Komans  (denarii)  as  that  of  two 
youths  on  horseback.  They  were,  however,  best 
known  as  the  tutelary  gods  of  sailors,  who  identi- 
fied their  presence  with  the  pale  blue  flame  or 
light  seen  in  thundery  weather  at  the  mast-head. 
They  are  thus  mentioned  Hor.  Od.  i.  3.  2  :  f  Sic 
fratres  Helenas  lucida  sidera3  j  also  Od.  iii.  29.  64  : 
<  tutum  f  eret  geminus  Pollux  '  j  also  GatulL  iv.  27 
and  Ixviii.  65  ;  and  Eurip.  Helen.  1663-65.  It  was 
a  common  practice  to  put,  as  a  irapda-TjiAov  (Ac  2811) 
or  insigne,  some  device  for  a  figure-head  to  a  ship, 
in  imitation  of  the  person  or  object  (not  always 
complimentary,  Virg.  Mn.  x.  188)  after  which  the 
vessel  was  named.  See  Virg.  Mn.  v.  116,  '  Mnes- 
theus  agit  Pristin*;  Mn.  x.  166,  195,  209,  'Hunc 
vehit  immanis  Triton,'  etc.  This  np:ir  ]  (  "  \  »/as 
to  be  ^!-(:iii,."-'li  r  from  the  tute'  f  //«.  '/'/  v.  L 
10.  1),  *  tuteia  Minervse,'  or  image  of  the  protecting 
genius,  under  which  the  ship  sailed,  jilrcul  ^oner- 
ally  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  In  Jafjr  tiii.e^  the 
distinction  appears  to  have  been  effaced,  and,  in 
the  vessel  which  carried  St.  Paul,  the  Dioscuri 
were  probably  intended  for  the  f  tuteia  '  as  well  as 
the  *insigne,'  and  their  heads  were  probably 
fastened,  one  on  each  side,  in  front. 

LncntATUBB.—  -Seyffarfc,  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  by  Nefctleship 
and  Sandys  ;  Rich,  Diet.  qfAntiq.  ;  Page,  Acts  of  the  Apostlest 

C,  H.  PRICHARD. 


DIOTREPHES  (Aeor/>e0ifr,  WH-^*}.—  A  person, 
otherwise  unknown,  who  is  introduced  in  3  John 
(w>10)  as  ambitious,  resisting  the  writers  author- 
i  '  v,  ii  T!  <1  -  1  Ji  »  i  il  1  1  '  j:  \  1  1  the  way  of  the  hospitable  recep- 
iior-  o'^liiiM  I'o.M  v'uo  visited  the  Church  —  probably 
travelling  evangelists,  such  as  are  mentioned  in 
the  Didache.  It  has  been  inferred  liy  •<>•».-  ;  *  lit  he 
was  a  presbyter  or  a  deacon  in  I'.io  (  i.u-i  ••.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  that  he  was  in  conflict  with 
the  Jewish-Chri  ;\MI  |M'!v  :  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  was  a  it  i  •  nn  ;>!"  fii!-tk  doctrine,  Judaistie 
or  Gnostic.  But  all  is  matter  of  conjecture, 
Others  think  that  his  action  indicates  an  illegitim- 
ate assumption  of  authority  over  the  Church,  con- 
nected with  the  tendency  to  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchical  episcopate,  which  may  have  begun 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John. 

S.  D.  F.  SALMOND. 

DIPH1TH  (nsn)  occurs  in  KV  and  AVm  of  1  Ch 
I6,  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  AY  Riphath  is 
the  correct  reading.  By  an  easily  explicable  scribal 
error  ns^j  has  arisen  from  ns^,  the  i  ciMlinp  of  MT  in 
the  parallel  passage  Gn  10s.  See  1  1  \  i  »  1  1  v  ,  1  1  . 

J.  A.  SBLBIB. 

DISALLOW.  —  'Allow'  is  in  AV  either  to 
'  »!•  :>'<»i  «•  '  01  '  i  {'Kept  '  (see  ALLOW)  j  *  disallow*  is 
«IM:I-  «.i-:i-i,  ly  to  'reject/  So  Nu  SO56*-8-11 

'jrt  refuse,  reject  j  see  Ps  141°  RV)  ;  and  1  P  2*-7 
odoKifidfa)  KY  'reject*).  So  Latimer  (Serm. 
and  Rem.9  11),  *  I  must  not  suffer  the  devil  to  have 
the  victory  over  me.  I  must  disallow  his  in- 
structions and  suggestions.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

DISANNUL,  which  scarcely  differs  in  meaning 
from  'annul,'  the  prefix  being  only  intensive,  is 
now  going  out  of  use.  RV  removes  it  only  from 
Gal  3*6,  giving  'make  void*  instead  (Gr.  dfferfa,  of 
which  the  subst.  d0&wrt*  is  tr*  'disannulling* 
He  718  and  retained  by  KY).  Amer.  RV  prefers 
'annul'  in  Job  408,  Is  14372818.  The  use  of  the 
word  in  biblical  English  may  be  illustrated  by 
Coverdale's  tra  of  Is  1427  *  For  yf  the  LOBDE  of 
hoostes  determe  a  thing,  who  wyl  dy  sanulle  it  ?  *  ; 
and  Tindale's  trn  of  He813  'In  that  he  sayth  a 
new  testament  he  hath  abrogat  (irexaXafoycev)  the 
olde.  Now  that  "which  is  disanulled  (TaXcttotf/ttw) 
and  wexed  olde,  is  redy  to  vannysche  awaye.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DISAPPOINT  has  a  stronger  meaning  in  AV 
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than  in  mod.  English,  Job  512  'He   "'    "    '  V1'- 
the  devices  of  the  crafty '  (ISD,  RV 
as  Is  44s5  AV,  RV,-  so  Pr  1522) ;  Ps  I713 '  Arise,  6 
Lord,  d.  him'  (rja  n^ip,  RV  'confront  him,'  RVm 

*  forestall  him,'  Cheyne  *  intercept  him J) ;  Jth  168 
'the  ,\Miii;liiy  T.ord  hath  disappointed  them  "by 
the  : 'ir.il  CL  '!  \»o':.ar  '  (W&rqffev  a^rotJs,  RV  *  brought 
them  to  nought ' :  see  under  DISANNUL).   Cf.  Hall, 
Hard  Texts  ('033),  Sll :   'All  those  curious  and 

'-  ?•"'  \  m  ,'des .  .  .  shall  be  utterly  undone  and 
,  „", .'  J.  HASTINGS. 

DISCERN. — To  discern  (Lat.  dis  apart,  cerner* 
separate)  is  to  separate  things  so  as  to  distinguish 
them,  as  Coverdale,  Mrasm*  Par.  I  Jn,  p.  48  :  '  It  is 
not  the  sacramentes  that  disceme  the  children  of 
God  from  the  children  of  the  devyll;  but  the 
puritie  of  lyfe  and  oharitie.'  So  Ezr  313 '  the  people 
could  not  discern  the  noise  of  the  shout  of  joy  from 
the  noise  of  the  weeping.' 

To  discern  a  person  or  thing  is  therefore,  in  biblical  lang.,  to 
separate  out  from  others,  so  as  to  recognize,  as  Gn  2T23 '  he  dis- 
cerned him  not,  because  Ms  hands  were  hairy,  as  his  brother 
r  .  '-i  *  •  -V ;  r  '"- m !'  •  word  of  God  .  .  .  is  a  discerner  ol 
1 1  •  !  t  j,  i  -  •  •!  i«"  •»  of  the  heart'  (xftmetf,  EV  *quick  to 
;•  -wi  r ')  •  I  I'o  . '  "'  *  i: ,.  discerning  the  Lord's  body*  (ju^  ?/«- 

*  rf.i-9  -«  e .  •*,»  -  .   \  ,:.'.-•  Vulg.  non  dijudica/ns  corpus  Domini ; 
;  :i  vs.'!,  «'./.  '  /-  •  i  .  t.t ;  */yc.  'not  wiaeli  demynge*;  Luther, 
t.  /.v*  -"•  M  •.' '  v  •, '  u"  tt't ,'  • ;  Tind.  *  because  he  maketh  no  differ- 
ence of ;  so  Cov.,  Oran.,  Gen.  1557 ;  but  Gen.  1560,  *  because  he 
discerneth  not,'  with  mar?,  note,  'But  as  thogh  these  holie 
mysteries  of  the  Lordes  bodie  and  blood  were  commune  meats, 
so  without  reverence  he  commeth  unto  them*  ;^ so  Tomson; 
Bish.  'making'  no  difference  of* ;  Rhem.  ' :  <  i  •'•'     *:      .        • 
body  ol  our  Lord';  whence  AV;  but  BV  •K    k, 

body *— omitting:  «5  Kupfo with  eddL  J.  HASTUNGS. 

DISCIPLB,—This  word— in  Greek  /W^T^S  ;  fern. 
fjMOifjTpia  (occurring  only  Ac  9s8);  verb,  jLca0i?rei5w 
.;  , ,  ":.••"•,•:•  times)— is  in  sacred  literature  con- 
•  f  •  i^spelsand  the  Acts,  though  it  of  tea 
appears  jn  Attic  Greek  (esp.  Plato)  as  denoting  the 
i.i'j'i7  of  a  phil o«-o j)1;er  or  rhetorician,  in  contra- 
'.  -  i--  :I{iii  10  lliu  mvitter,  cJcSdcr/caXos  (just  as  in.  NT, 
Mt  1024),  or  to  the  discoverer,  efyren}?.  We  have  a 
similar  contrast  in  OT,  e.g.  1  Ch  258  rc\elwv  ical 
fMLv0av&vT(av9  the  perfect  ana  the  7  ••  ;  '»•.'/  -'AY  and 
RV,  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  ,  M  r-si'ij  to  the 
senior  and  junior  members  of  i).i-  ,  -  trained 
musical  guilds.  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  the 
prophetic  guilds  superintended  by  Samuel  and  more 
fuUy  organized  by  Elijah  and  Elisha,  in  order  that 
by  spiritual  force  they  might  cherish  the  theocratic 
spirit  among  the  people,  and  check  the  tendency 
to  apostasy,  the  general  'company'  is  contrasted 
with" him  vho  'stood  «b  head  over  them*  (1  S  1920), 
and  the  '  sons/  2  K  27  (i.e.  pupils ;  cf.  Pr  41-10,  and 
jwfttitm)  with  him  f  before '  whom  they  *  sat,*  2  K  4s8, 
their  wn*tir  (K-V/«OS),  2  K  65.  [Teacher,  StfAfftcaXos, 
however,  occurs  in  LXX  only  in  connexion  witK 
heathen  monarchs,  and  then  but  twice :  Est  61  (trie 
teacher  of  Ahasuerus)  and  2  Mac  I10  (the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy) ;  and  the  phrase  *  schools  of  the^ prophets* 
(however  truly  it  may  represent  facts)  is  '  a  pure 
invenj  ion  of  tne  commentators*  (Smith,  Propfattt  of 
Israel  j  85),]  In  Talmudic  literature  tcdmid't  Mkha- 
mlm,  pupils  of  the  learned  (i.e.  the  scribes),  is  a 
frequently  recurring  phrase,  and  of  these  St.  Paul 
was  one  when  he  was  '  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,'  sitting,  i.e.  with  the  rest  of  the  pupils, 
on  the  lower  benches  in  front  of  him  (Ac  22s 
el  Mt  51). 

The  usage  of  the  word  in  £4T  is  very  simple. 
We  read  of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Mk  218),  of  the  Pharisees  (same  place),  of  Moses, 
Jn  9s8  (only  by  way  of  contrast  to  Jesus),  but 
most  of  all  of  Jesus,  to  whose  disciples,  in  fact, 
the  subst.  is  almost  entirely,  and  the  verb  entirely, 
limited.  The  word  maintains  its  classical  connota- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  instruction  given :  the 
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is  not  only  a.  pupil,  but  an  adherent  (see 
Crenier,  Bib.  Theol.  Lex. ;  cf .  Xen.  Mem.  i.  6. 3,  where 
(j.a&rjTal  are  called  the  /uiuqra.lt  imitators,  of  their 
dt.5dcrKci\o$ ;  so  Jn  831,  *  If  ye  abide  in  my  word,  then 
are  ye  truly  my  disciples*  cf.  158).  Hence  it  is 
applied  most  esp.  to  the  Twelve  in  all  four  Gospels, 
sometimes  witn  StaSeica  and  sometimes  without  j 
they  are  £  the  disciples,'  Mt  101  121,  Mk  S27,  Lk  89, 
Jn  322.  Mt  seems,  indeed,  to  confine  the  plural  to 
them  (Weiss),  unless  821  and  51  be  exceptions. 
When  it  denotes  the  wider  circle,  as  in  Lk  (par- 
ticularly 613  7n),  it  has  the  same  sense  of  adherence. 
Hence  it  stands,  occasionally  in  Gospels  (Mt  1042, 
taken  with  186)  and  '-  .:  •'; "  }\  in  Ac,  as  a  syno- 
nym for  TTioretfwj',  a  ', '  t  •  (•  Aristot.  ILepl  <ro0. 
^Aeyx-  161b3 — o'e?  irt<rret$et  P  rby  itavOdvovTa,  the  learner 
is  bound  to  have  faith),  even  where,  as  in  Ac  191* 4, 
the  word  is  applied  to  half -instructed  believers, 
who,  while  believing  apparently  in  Jesus  as  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist,  were  still  (as  it  seems)  not 
sure  that  Jesus  was  absolutely  the  Messiah,  and 
that  they  had  not  to  'look  for  another*  (Mt  11s). 
So  also,  quite  distinctly,  with  the  verb  ^a^rerfw 
(three  times  in  Mt,  once  hi  Ac),  which  is  once 
intrans.  (Mt  2757)3  twice  trans.  (Mt  2819,  Ac  14ai), 
and  once  deponent  (?)  (Mt  1352,  where,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  dative  construction,  the  phrase 
pipm'fiiv  a  disciple  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
personified}.  (See  Meyer  and  Meyer- Weiss). 

J.  MASSIE. 

DISCIPLINE. — 'Discipline'  is  properly  instruc- 
tion, that  which  W~  -  '«.  tne  discipulus  or 
scholar,  and  is  «'i-  i"  ,  •  :  from  c doctrine,' 
which  pertains  to  the  doctor  or  teacher.  In  this 
sense  Wyclif  (1382)  gives  Pr  S4  'Thou  shaltfinde 
grace  and  good  discipline  (1388  'teching')  befor 
God  and  men ' ;  and  Chaucer  fSkeat's  Student's 
ed.  p.  716),  'Thanne  shalto^v  <inderstonde,  that 
bodily  peyne  stant  in  disciplyne  or  techinge,  by 
word  or  by  wrytinge,  or  in  ensample.1  But  under 
the  influence  of  the  Vulg.  and  trie  Church,  '  dis- 
cipline '  came  early  to  be  used  for  '  chastisement.* 
In  Pr  3U  Wye,  has  *  the  discipline  of  the  Lord,  my 
sone,  ne  caste  thou  awey/  See  CHASTISEMENT. 

In  AV  whether  *  discipline  *  means  instruction  or  chastise- 
ment it  is  not  easy  always  to  decide.  It  occurs  Job  301& '  He 
openetb  also  their  ear  to  d.*  (mtydr,  BY  *  instruction,'  which 
the  sense  seems  to  demand ;  but  the  Heb.  has  nowhere  else  this 
meaning,  and  the  whole  passage  isof  oT1.v:i'i "  u'  or  moral  dis- 
cir-ime);  Wisl56i7&w,Sir4i7[.7a]i7iH18:.2^i:isi'^  ~ 


ri(!?.*hB.  Gn'< 


*  4]U,  Bar  413 
i"U*tnfi*e<l«i<!»t  on  'or  it-n>-i  I:, 


.          .  ..  i 

rc_-  •  .ir  ir.  of  rji'trfr,  hen"*  rhan..M>iMCTii  il.|lrc,  and  so  .11  NT 
tli  i  '(.,  lie  I-1  **•-;  see  Kenneth,  Source*  of  S.  T  ^r-'cL,  j>  I'tl). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DISCOMFIT,  DISCOMFITUKE.—  From  dut  apart, 
and  conftcere  to  put  together,  to  *  discomfit'  is  to 
undo,  destroy.  JBoth  words,  now  archaic  if  not 
obsolete,  are  always  used  in  AY  of  defeat  in  battle, 
Is  318  being  a  mistrans.  for  *  become  liable  to 
forced  service.'  Cf.  More,  Utnpin  CTCob.  tr.),  p. 
140:  *if  a3  their  whole  armi  (3  be  di-cumfotod  and 
overcum  '  j  and  Cnaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  150— 

'After  the  bataille  and  diaconflture.' 

RV  introduces  4  discomfit*  for  *  destroy,'  Ex  2S27, 
Ps  144*  (o$n),  Bt  7s*  (MTT)  ;  for  '  trouble,'  Ex  1424 
(jprF);  and  «  discomfiture,'  Bt  7s8,  1  S  5»  (AV  <  de- 
struction'), Dt  28'*  (AV  'vexation*),  Is  228  (AV 
*  trouble  *),  the  Hek  being  always  n^no  m$hdmah. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DISCOYEK.—  In  mod*  Eng.  «to  discover*  ia  'to 
detect/  *  find  out/  which  is  a  late  use  of  the  word. 
The  meanings  in  AV  are:  1.  Uncover,  lay  bare 
(the  primary  sense,  lit.  'to  take  off  the  cover/  Fr. 
cfaeouvrir),  Ps  29s  '  The  voice  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  dis- 
eovereth  the  forests  *  (i^,  RV  *  strippeth  bare  '  :  '  I 
do  not  understand  this  of  stripping  the  foliage 
merely,  but  rather  of  the  breaches  and  openings  | 
mode  by  the  lightning  and  the  wind  in  the  heart  ' 


of  the  wood  '— Earle,  Psalter  of  1539,  p.  271) ; 
1657  *  Before  thy  wickedness  was  discoveied'j 
Hos  2ld  *  now  will  I  d.  her  lewdness  in  the  sight  of 
her  lovers* ;  71  *the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  was  dis- 
covered ' ;  Sir  I30  '  Exalt  not  thyself,  lest  thou  fall 
.  .  .  and  so  God  d.  thy  secrets '  (RV  '  reveal ') ; 
II27  'his  deeds  shall  be  discovered'  {RV  'the 
revelation  of  his  deeds').  ^  Cf.  Knox,  Hist.  p.  182, 
*  Which  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  hath  now 
discovered  to  the  eyes  of  all  that  list  to  behold  *  j 
and  p.  250,  *  who  rashly  discovering  himself  in  the 
Trenches,  was  shot  in  the  head.*  2.  Withdraw 
(spoken  of  the  cover  itself,  so  as  to  uncover), 
Job  411S  'who  can  d.  the  face  of  his  garment?5 
(R  V  *  strip  off  his  outer  garment ' — see  Davidson 
in  loc. ) ;  is  228  *  he  discovered  the  covering  of 
Judah '(RV1  took  away ');  Jer  1320  (  =  Nah  3s)  <I 
will  d.  thy  skirts  upon  thy  face.'  So  Bacon,  New 
Atlantis,  129:  *At  the  beginning  he  discovered 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  brought  forth  dry  laud ' ; 
Chapman,  Hesiod,  i.  161— 

*  When  the  woman  the  unwieldy  lid 
Had  once  discover'd,  all  the  miseries  hid 
.  .  .  dispersed  and  flew 
About  the  world.' 

3.  Disclose  or  reveal,  1  S  148  *  we  will  d.  ourselves 
unto  them';  226  *when  Saul  heard  that  David 
was  discovered'  (jrfo  'made  known,'  'revealed'); 
Job  1222  *  He  discovereth  deep  things  out  of  dark- 
ness'; Pr  259  *d.  not  a  secret  to  another'  (RV 
'disclose  not  the  secret  of  another'};  Sir  69  2716, 
1  Mac  731  *  when  he  saw  that  his  counsel  was  dis- 
covered* (dTe/axXi^tf1)?,  'made  known/  *  revealed,5 
not  *  found  out ') ;  2  Mac  611  *  others,  that  had  run 
together  into  caves  near  by,  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
secretly,  being  discovered  to  Philip,  were  all  burnt 
together*  (Rv  'betrayed').  Cf.  Bacon,  Essays, 

617 :  '  For  Prosperity  doth  best  discover  Vice  ; 
ut  Adversity  doth  best  discover  Vertue'j  and 
Shaks.  Merry  Wives,  II.  ii.  190— 

1 1  shall  discover  a  thing  to  you.' 

$.  Exhibit,  -"ii-j^sy,  a-  Blount  (1600) :  'The  more 
he  mounted. . !  r  so1  *k  !Mk  discovered  his  incapacitie. ' 
In  AV  Pr  182 « A  fool  hath  no  delight  in  under- 


(&va,<j>dv<at  Kv  'come  in  sight  of).  6.  Notice, 
Ac  2T39  *  they  discovered  a  certain  creek '  (Karevbow, 
RV  '  perceived ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

DISCUS.— See  GAMES.  DISEASE.— See  MEDI- 
CINE. DISH.-—See  FOOD. 

DISH1N  (tfh).— A  son  of  Seir,  Gn  3621- 28-  *>  = 
1  Ch  I88-42.  In  Gn  3626  the  reading  |ri  of  MT 
should  be  emended  to  jW%  after  1  Ch  I41.  See 
following  article. 

DISHON.— ±.  A  son  of  Seir,  fi«h  Gn  SO21^ i 
1  Ch  I38.  2.  A  son  of  Anah  and  grandson  of  Seir, 
1*1  GnSS28,  cf.  v.»=sjto*s  IChl41,  which  should 
also  be  read  for  MT  jrs  in  Gn  36s8.  Dishan  (see 
art.  above)  and  Dishon  are,  of  course,  not  indi- 
vidual names,  but  the  eponyms  of  Horite  clans. 
Their  exact  location  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
I^^j  occurs  in  Dt  14B  (only)  as  the  name  of  a  clean 
animal  (LXX  vtiyapyos,  AV  and  RV  *pygarg'), 
which  is  generally  taken  to  be  some  species  of 
gazelle  or  antelope.  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible, 
127)  identifies  it  with  the  Antilope  addax;  but 
Hommel  (Namen  der  Saugethiere,  391),  deriving 
the  word  from  a  root  t?n= spring,  leap  (cf.  Assyr. 
daS&u,},  thinks  of  the  mountain -goat.  So  also 
Delitzsch  (Assyr.  Stud.  i.  54).  The  existence  of 
such  animal  names  amongst  the  Horites  has  been 
used  by  W.  R.  Smith  as  an  argument  in  favcur  of 
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totemism.  See  Journal  of  Philology,  ix.  75  if., 
Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  and  US 
(passim) ;  and  for  the  contrary  -  N"  >ldeke  in 

ZDMQ  (1886),  148-187.  Cf.  •  •  Studies 
in  Bib.  ArchceoL  (1894),  and  Gray,  Heb.  Prop. 
Names  (1896),  p.  86  ff.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

DISHONESTY  in  2  Co  42  is  used  in  the  obsolete 
sense  of  'disgrace'  (afo%tivq9  RV  'shame,'  after 
Wye.,  Gen.  j  AV  followed  Khemish  NT ;  Tindale 
has  '  uahonpsty ').  Cf .  Coverdale's  tr.  of  Ru  215  *  Let 
her  gather  betwene  the  sheues  also,  and  do  her  no 
dishonestye ' ;  and  of  Sir  311  *  Where  the  father  is 
•without  honoure,  it  is  the  dishonesty  of  the  sonne,' 
'Dishonest'  Sir  S624,  and  ' dishonestly '  224,  are 
used  in  the  same  sense.  J.  BLASTINGS. 

DISPATCH. — To  *  dispatch  business'  is  still  in 
use,  as  in  To  78  *Iet  this  business  be  dispatched,* 
2 Mac  1218  'before  he  hadd.  anything  he  departed/ 
But  to  *  d.  a  journey,'  i.e. '  expedite,'  is  out  of  use ; 
nor  is  any  example  given  in  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet., 
2  Mac  94  being  missed :  *  Therefore  commanded  he 
his  chariotman  to  drive  without  ceasing,  and  to 
dispatch  the  journey.' 

T  V"-  -'  •*  ,*  r  ••  'get  rid  of  quickly*  by  death,  is  found 
V  i-  •,!*.:•;  ,«,  where  RV  gives  'despatch,'  a  spelling 
which  is  incorrect,  and  which  was  unknown  till  the  beg.  of  the 
19th  cent.  It  seems  to  hare  arisen  from  Johnson  having 
accidentally  entered  the  word  so  in  his  Diet.,  though  he  himself 
Always  spells  it '  dispatch.*  See  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.  *.v. 

J.  HASTINGS. 
DISPERSION.— See  ISRAEL. 

DISPOSITION,— Ac  7M<  Who  have  received  the 
law  by  the  d.  of  angels  *  (Gr.  e/s  focmryds  dyyA&w  ; 
KV  *  as  it  was  ordained  by  angels ' ;  KVm  *  unto 
ordinances  of  angels/  cf.  Ko  132  rov  0eoC  Stara/y^, 
AV  and  RV  *  the  ordinance  of  God ' ).  *  Disposition ' 
is  the  Khemish  word  here  (Wye.,  Tind.,  Gen.  have 
'ordinance* ;  Cov.,  Cran.  'ministration'),  and  it  is 
used  in  the  archaic  sense  of  administration.  In 
the  same  sense  *  disposer '  is  used  by  Tind.  in  1  Co  41 
'Let  men  this  wise  esteeme  us,  even  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  disposers  of  the  secretes 
of  God'  (EV  'stewards,'  Gr.  o^ovojaot) ;  and  by 
Gen.  (1560)  in  1  P  410  'Let  euerie  man  as  he  hathe 
received  the  gifte,  minister  the  same  one  to 
another,  as  good  disposers  of  the  manifolde  grace 
of  God '  (EV  '  stewards ').  '  Disposing '  in  Pr  1688 
'The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole 
disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord/  is  used  in  the 
earlier  sense  of  control,  disposal ;  while  the  vb. 
'  dispose J  in  Job  3413  3715, 2  Es  549  811,  Sir  1626  has  the 
still  earlier  and  primary  meaning  of  'arrange  in 
proper  order.*  This  primary  meaning  (as  Lat.  dis- 
ponere)  seems  to  be  intended  by  'disposition*  in 
2  Es  8s*  (plasma)  ft00 '/.'""'  N'MI/II,  tlio  Lat.  words  so 
tr.  havingref.  to  1  'n1  <~T<  «i  .0:1  of  m;m  ;  but  in  JthS20, 
Ad.  Est  166,  Sir  2026,  the  word  is  used  in  the  familiar 
sense  of  *  bent  of  mind/  *  character/  a  sense  which  is 
found  as  early  as  1387 :  Trevisa,  Higden,  iii.  113  : 
'Nought  "bj  chaun^ynjic  of  body,  but  by  chaung- 
ynge  of  di^o.sitioim'of  \\il  and  of  semynge.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DISPUTE,  DISPUTATION.— As  'debate'  has 
lost  the  meaning  of  wrangling,  so  'dispute'  has 
acquired  it.  In  older  Eng.  to  'dispute*  was  to 
discuss  or  argue,  without  strife.  Thus  Bp. 
Carle! on  (1610),  ,/";/rzV/.  Pref.,  'I  have  disputed 
the  King*  right  with  a  good  conscience,  from  the 
rules  of  Gods  word,'  i.e.  I  have  discussed  it,  argued 
for  it:  cf.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  p.  53,  'that  they 
maye  in  everye  matter  despute  and  reason  for  the 
kynges  right ' ;  Knox,  Hist.  p.  25,  *  after  that  Sir 
James  Hamilton  was  beheaded  (justly  or  unjustly 
we  dispute  not)/  and  p.  215  *He  [Knox]  did 
gravely  dispute  upon  the  nature  of  the  blinde 
world/  So  in  A V,  Job  237  '  There  the  righteous 


might  dispute  with  him'  (nau,  KV  'reason')? 
Mk  9s3  *  What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  among 
yourselves  by  the  way  ? '  (di.a\oyl£ofji>aif  KV  *  were 
ye  reasoning/  as  26-8  AV);  934  'for  by  the  way 
they  had  disputed  among  themselves  who  should 
be  the  , —  -j--j-5  '*  *  'y0/«u) :  RV  keeps  'dispute' 
here,  bt.,  -•  ,s  -  ^  •  *'  shame  was  not  that  they 
had  wrangled,  but*  that  they  had  discussed  such 
a  question  at  all.  The  same  Greek  is  similarly 
tifl*iii  AV  of  Ac  1717  (RV  'reasoned'),  198- 9  (RV 
'reasoning'),  2412,  Jude9  (so  KV).  The  subst. 
diaXoyiapte  is  once  tr.  *  disputing/  Ph  214  AV,  R  V, 
'Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  disput- 
ings  *  5  but  even  here  Thayer  prefers  *  hesitation/ 
'doubting/  T/^hffoot  'inward  questionings.'  In 
Ac  69  9s9  .  ff,  j  , . . :  •.  :  'uk  meaning  is  plainly  '  discuss/ 
*  argue  *  5  so  157  (irv^r^crts)  and  1  Co  I20  (crvftyr^-nfc)* 
The  only  passage  in  which  *  dispute '  seems  to  have 
the  meaning  of  *  wrangle '  is  1  Ti  65  '  Perverse  dis- 


*  disputations/  a  word  which  never  seems  to  signify 
'  altercation/  '  wrangling/  The  Gr.  word  is  found 
nowhere  else. 

'Disputation'  occurs  in  AV,  Ac  153  (TR  cri^rTyc-cs, 
edd.  ftnpu,  RV  '••-.<•  '>•  *  •  ')t  and  Ko  14l  '  Hiu: 
that  is  weak  in  ii  »k  .,  .  >.  3eive  ye,  but  notto 

' 


doubtful  disputations  '  (e/s  dta,Kpt<reis 
lit.  '  unto  discussions  of  doubts  '  ;  RVm  *  for  de- 
cisions of  doubts'  ;  see  Sanday-Headlam  in  loc.). 
Bp.  Bonner's  injunction  for  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  (1541)  ends  thus  :  '  he  is  not  to  expound,  nor 
to  reade  with  a  lowde  voyce,  and  without  dis- 
putacion/  where,  as  elsewhere,  d.  means  '  discus- 
sion3 :  the  reader  is  neither  to  expound  the  mean- 
ing himself,  nor  to  discuss  it  with  others. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DISTAFF  (ik).—  This  term  occurs  in  AV  only 
in  Pr  3119.  Tne  Hebrew  word  is  found  repeatedly 
in  Neh  3,  where  it  means  '  ^art  '  or  *  district  '  of 
the  city,  pomell»irijr  'cut  off'  or  'divided*  from 
the  rest.  It  i.-*  found  also  in  2  S  S29,  where  it  is 
rendered  'staff/  but  prob.  =  distaff  (see  Driver's 
note).  RV  renders  the  word  in  Pr  3i19  '  spindle/  for 
which  it  may  no  doubt  be  used  ;  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  cognate  Arab,  word  (falkat),it  means 
the  whorl  of  the  spindle,  a  piece  of  wood  or  other 
material,  of  hemispherical  form,  through  which 
the  M)iudle-pin  passes,  and  above  which  is  the 
hook  holding  the  thread.  The  design  of  this  piece 
is  to  give  steadiness  to  the  circular  motion  or  the 
spindle.  This  form  of  spindle  is  in  common  use 
among  the  women  of  Syria  to-day. 

H.  POETEE. 

DIYERS,  DIYERSE,—'  Divers  *  has  now  dropped 
out  of  use,  or,  if  u-ed  arcliuicnlly,  is  restricted  to 
the  sense  of  'several.'  But  formerly  '  divers'  and 
'diverse'  were  indifferent  spellings  of  the  same 
adj.,  which  expressed  either  'varied/  'different' 
(Lat.  diversus)}  or  'various/  'several.'  Thus 
Ridley,  A  Brefe  Declaration  (Moule's  ed.  p.  106)  : 
'  in  the  matter  of  thys  Sacrament  ther  be  diverse 
[=several]  poyntes,  wher<  '•!  moirii'(cmiTi(<il  tc  be 
learned)  can  not  agree';  (.MMUM!,  L-'.tt<'rtt>  Q.  Eliz. 
(1577):  'dhois  '  =  different]  men  make  divers 
senses  of  one  sentence  of  Scripture."  In  AV  1611 
'diverse'  occurs  Lv  1919,  Est  3*,  Dn  719-2124,  Mt4*; 
elsewhere  'divers.'  The  conjunction  of  'divers' 
with  'sundry/  as  in  He  I1,  is  common  in  old 
Eng.,  as  in  the  Act  authorizing  Mjit'.hoAv"-*  Bible 
(Hen.  VIII.  1543)  :  '  divers  and  sundrye  his  subjects 
of  this  his  realme.*  J.  HASTINGS. 

DOTES.—  See  LAZARUS. 

DIYIN1TION  has  many  different  modes  amongst 
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the  different  peoples  of  the  earth,  but  all  are  in  their 
origin  either  natural  or  supernatural.  Methods 
which  originally  were  supernatural  may  come  to 
lose  their  supernatural  character ;  methods  which 
were  at  first  natural  may  come  to  be  regarded  as 
supernatural ;  and,  from  lack  of  evidence,  it  may 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  say#  with  regard  to  any 
given  method  whether  in  its  origin  it  was  a  natural 
or  a  supernatural  method. 

We  skill  begin  with  the  supernatural  methods 
as  being  those  first  suggested  by  the  word  e  divina- 
tion/ and  we  shall  define  them  as  those  by  which 
man  gains  foreknowledge  of  the  future  from  a 
supernatural  source,  e.g.  by  inspiration,  posses- 
sion, or  direct  interrogation  of  the  divine  will. 
These  methods*  the  supernatural,  again  fall  into 
two  classes,  the  licit  and  the  illicit,  according  as 
the  supernatural  source  is  or  is  not  a  god  of  the 
community.  We  may  think  what  we  will  of  the 
ho-i  i-ty  oirlie  priests  of  Apollo,  and  entertain  what 
i(Vj>  u«  iiko  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  or  of  Baal-zebub  (2  K  I2'6)  was  worked,  but 
the  worshipper  of  Apollo  who  consulted  the  oracle 
was  doing  what  was  approved  of  by  the  religious 
consciousness  of  his  ««•««•"''  ~»«/v  (however  low  we 
rank  it  in  the  scale  •  his  action  was 

licit.  On  the  other  band,  we  may  pity  both  the 
witch  and  the  witch-finder  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
of  England,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  witchcraft 
was  considered,  both  by  those  who  practised  and 
those  who  persecuted  it,  to  be  irreligious :  it  was 
illicit.  And  the  same  distinction  has  prevailed 
over  the  world :  savages,  however  low,  distinguish 
in  their  way  between  the  worship  of  their  tribal 
gods  and  commerce  with  supernatural  spirits  who 
are  no  gods  of  theirs. 

But  before  proceeding  to  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  licit  modes  of  divination,  i.e.  those  which 
are  religious,  we  must  notice  that  these,  again.,  fall 
into  two  classes,  viz.  those  which  are  objectively 
religious  and  those  which  are  only  subjectively 
religious.  That  is  objectively  right^  true,  or 
religious  which  is  so,  whether  a  man  thinks  it  so 
or  not ;  that  is  subjectively  right,  true,  or  religi- 
ous which  is  honestly  belie\  ed  to  be  so,  whether  it 
really  is  so  or  not.  &U  peoples  of  the  earth  have 
honestly  believed  that  their  gods  communicated 
supernatural  foresight  to  certain  favoured  men, 
and  so  divine  inspiration  or  possession  is  a  sub- 
jectively religious  method  of  divination.  When 
and  where  the  belief  is  not  merely  subjectively 
but  also  objectively  true,  the  divine  inspiration 
takes  the  form,  not  of  s  divination,'  but  of  PRO- 
PHECY (which  see).  In  this  article  the  only  side 
of  inspiration  we  have  to  deal  with  Js  the  sub- 
jectively religions  —  without  prejudice  to  the 
question  whethei  «n.\  pistil  example  is  or  is  not, 
as  it  is  honestly  ".»  !i'-\  cd  10  be,  really  divine. 

Amongst  this  class  of  diviners  we  must  place 
the  sacred  scribes  of  Gn  418  and  the  *  magicians '  of 
Ex  711,  as  also  the  Sibyl  of  Virgil  or  the  Pyllria  of 
Delphi,  and  the  inspired  priests  or  c  divine  kings  * 
of  savages  all  over  the  world.  All  are  believed  by 
themselves  and  their  feUow- worshippers  to  be  in- 
spired by  one  of  their  respective  national  or  tribal 
gods :  and  in  aU  cases  possession  or  inspiration  is 
conditioned  by  some  kind  of  sacrament  or  com- 
munion. That  communion  may  take  the  form 
either  of  a  sacramental  meal  or  of  a  sacramental 
investitnre.  The  worshipper  may  partake  of  the 
substance  of  the  animal  or  plant  in  the  shape  of 
which  his  deity  habitually  manifests  himself,  and 
which  is  sacrificed  to  the  deity ;  thus  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  Diradiotes  at  Argos  and  the  priestess  of 
Earth  at  Aegira  became  inspired  by  drinking  the 
blood  of  the  animals  offered,  to  those  doities  re- 
spectively; the  B&cchae  of  Dionysus  obtained  in- 
apiration  by  tasting  the  blood  of  the  grape,  sacred 


to  that  god ,-  the  Pythia,  by  eating  the  leaves  oi 
Apollo's  sacred  plant,  the  laurel.  Or  the  wor- 
shipper may  be  (like  the  idol  of  the  god)  clad  in 
the  skin  or  smeared  with  ^  the  blood  or  fat  of  the 
animal,  or  the  juice  or  oil  of  the  plant,  which  is 
the  corporate  manifestation  of  the  deity,  or  J)0 
robed  in  the  insignia  of  the  god,  and  so  be  'in- 
vested' by  the  power  of  the  divinity.  Possession, 
then  (whether  by  means  of  the  sacred  meal^  or  of 
sacramental  investiture),  is  one  of  the  licit  and 
subjectively  religious  ways  in  which  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  future  may  be  derived  from  a  super- 
natural source.  It  is  the  way  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  gods  which  manifest  themselves  in  animal  or 
vegetable  form.  But  it  is  not  the  only  way :  there 
are  deities  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  who  may 
or  must  be  interrogated  in  another  way.  In  one 
cult  a  draught  of  a  sacred  stream  may  have  the 
same  effect  as  a  draught  of  sacred  blood  in  pro- 
ducing inspiration ;  but  in  another  cult  the  deity 
of  the  stream  may  be  consulted  by  casting  offerings 
into  the  sacred  waters,  and  inferring  that  the 
: ;  i  i  i  > :  i  <>  at  the  time  will  or  will  not  be  granted, 
J  n  •••  i .","<••  the  offering  is  or  is  not  accepted  by  the 
sacred  waters.  And  the  ordeal  by  fire  is  based  on 
the  same  principle  as  this  ordeal  oy  water.  Divi- 
nation by  a  bowl  or  cup  of  sacred  water  (On  448), 
again,  has  the  same  origin.  The  leaves  of  a  sacred 
tree  may  be  eaten  to  produce  inspiration,  but  their 
voice  in  the  wind  may  speak  directly  to  the  wor- 
shipper, as  did  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sacred  oaks  of  Dodona.  Or  the  branches  and  twigs 
themselves,  being  of  the  substance  of  the  divinity, 
may  be  made  to  give  indications  of  the  divine 
will :  our  word  « lot,'  like  the  Gr.  /cX^poy,  originally 
meant  simply  *a  twig.*  See  LOT.  TH«,  ^u«i"imi<-y 
orxylomancy  (Hos  £*}  and  lic-ionm-iov  \\  /!v  lii*) 
are  but  forms  of  M'.'n'n^  l>y  nu* « i<l  <>•  a  tree-god. 
Still  more,  when  a  <iv  \\  "r.in  isiiih  manifests  him- 
self in  animal  form,  may  the  inward  disposition  of 
the  deity  be  auguiod  by  the  ^iTifiemjr  priest,  ac- 
cording as  the  entrails  of  the  \  w\  ,m  have  or  have 
not  anything  extraordinary  in  their  appearance 
(Ezk  2l21).  In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  flight  of  a  sacred  bird  may  be  *  auspici- 
ous* or  'inauspicious'  (Ps  588,  2  K  1717  21*). 

The  illicit  or  irreligious  forms  of  divination  need 
not  detain  us  long.    They  are  those  in  which  the 


it,  not  meiei  ir  as*a  strange  god,  but  as 
a  malevolent  and  evil  Spirit.  No  man  consults 
such  a  spirit  except  foi  purposes  which  the  national 
gods,  as  being ' '  '  •  "the nation's  interests 

and  tlicnr.lior  fc>-    onot  sanction.    Com- 

merce with  such  a  spine"  is  anti-social  as  well  as 
anti-religious ;  and  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  is 
a  "wizard  (Lv  198  206),  and  has  always  been  punished 
as  a  criminal  all  over  the  world  by  the  peoples  who 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  commerce. 

Xeciomancy,  consulting  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
(Lv  19s1,  Is  8ltt  19s),  is  a  way  of  obtaining  fore- 
knowledge from  a  supernatural  source  which  was 
illicit  among  the  Jews  (to  whom  ancestor- worship 
was  forbidden),  but  licit  amongst  all  other  peoples. 
Consultation  of  the  teraphim  (Ezk  2121,  Zee  102) 
seems  to  have  persisted  amongst  the  Jews  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  idola- 
trous :  the  teraphim  were  linages  (1  S  101J>),  like 
the  altar-stones  of  the  Scandinavians  and  the  clay 
or  wooden  idols  of  the  Balonda  and  Barotse,  which 
could  be  made  to  prophesy  by  smearing  them  with 
the  blood  of  sacrifice.  For  ozicirouiancy  see 
DKEAMS.  AU  we  need  here  remark  is  that  it  is  a 
form  of  divination  which  may  be  licit  ( Jg  718)  or 
illicit  (Dt  132f  *),  according  as  the  source  of  the 
dream  is  a  divine  or  an  evil  spirit.  We  have  now 
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finished  OUT  account  of  the  supernatural  methods    until  he  finds  out  their  incorrectness,  they  are  to 


of  divination,  and  may  sum  it  up  in  tabular  form 


as  follows : — 


him  Just  as  scientific  as  the  rest  of  his  stock  of 
acquired  and  inherited  knowledge:    and    conse- 


Supernatural  Methods 


Licit 
i 

Illicit                                                Yari 
(WITCHCRAFT) 

ibl* 

Objectively 
religious 
(PBOPHEOY) 

Subjectively 

religious 

Possession 
1 

Interrogation 

Sacramental       Sacramental       By  fire 
meal             investiture 

By  water        By  lot       Necromancy      Oneiro 

mancy        TerapMm 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  natural  methods : 
they  are,  in  a  word,  exploded  science.  The  modern 
man  of  science  makes  forecasts  of  the  future  which 
are  not  supernatural,  but  strictly  scientific.  So, 
too,  the  savage  and  primitive  man  make  forecasts 
(e.g.  as  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  and 
.  stars)  which  may  not  be  exact  but  are  certainly 
scientific,  and  which,  even  when  wholly  erroneous, 
are  not  supernatural  or  superstitious.  The  science 
of  the^savant  has  been  evolved  by  slow  and  imper- 
u'jiT'.V  ,1  f  »•  53  out  of  the  science  of  the  savage. 
"  ii-1  (!'!•:»",•«  between  them  is,  not  that  the 
savant  uses  methods  of  observation  and  experiment 
unknown  to  the  savage, — for  the  savage  employs 
all  four  of  the  Inductive  Methods,— but  that  the 
savage,  when  he  goes  wrong  (which  he  does  not  do 
always,  else  he  would  speedily  perish),  does  so 
because  he  has  not  yet  learned  the  limits  within 
which  the  method  or  logical  conception  is  valid. 
Thus  he  observes  that  in  many  cases  the  effect 
resembles  the  cause  :  fire  causes  fire ;  to  make  a 
thing  moist,  or  to  make  it  move,  you  must  impart 
moisture  or  movement  to  it ;  and  he  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  all  cases  '  like  produces  like.' 
Thus  he  becomes  armed  with  a  very  simple  and 
ready  means  of  forecasting  the  future :  the  effect 
of  anything  which  strikingly  arrests  his  attention 
will  resemble  the  cause — a  fiery  comet  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  conflagrations,  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  what  is  evil  mil  be  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  evil  thing,  that  which  moves  as  the  sun 
moves  (i.e.  E.,  S.,  W.,  N.,  *  clock- wise')  will  follow 
the  same  ,-Jo1  !»>,,  -  r.!'<l  beneficent  course  as  the  sun, 
and  so  on.  '  \ 1 1 ' i » -  ;i  \ : •• » way  the  savage  unduly  ex- 
tends the  sphere  of  the  Inductive  Method  which  is 
known  as  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations : 
according  to  that  method,  things  which  vary  to- 
gether are  causally  related  to  one  another.  Thus 
the  movement  of  the  great  tidal  wave  varies  with 
the  movement  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and 
it  is  therefore  inferred  that  the  motion  of  the 
moon  causes  the  movement  of  the  tides.  But  the 
savage  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  all  things 
which  are  related  together  (according  to  his  notion 
of  relation)  vary  together  and  are  cause  and  effect, 
the  one  of  the  other.  A  footprint  and  the  foot 
which  makes  it  vary  loir*  flier,  and  what  affects  the 
one  affects  the  other,  JI-H!  tlicrciorc  a  knife  stuck 
in  a  footprint  will  cause  a  wound  in  the  foot. 
And  so,  if  you  can  observe  one  of  two  things 
which  are  thus  related  to  each  other,  you  can,  by 
watching  the  changes  in  it,  tell  what  changes  are 
going  on  in  the  other :  a  lock  of  a  person's  hair 
will  inform  you  by  the  changes  in  its  condition  of 
the  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  person  from 
whose  head  it  was  cut.  In  making  these  and 
similar  primitive  forecasts  the  savage  is  but  acting 
on  the  same  theory  of  causation,  and  employing 
the  same  methods  of  induction,  as  he  uses,  e.g., 
in  judging  as  to  the  probable  behaviour  of  the 
animal  he  is  hunting.  In  a  word,  at  first,  and 


quently  it  would  be  as  erroneous  to  call  them 
'  divination J  as  it  would  be  to  apply  that  term  to 
the  predictions  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  But  as 
these  primitive  modes  of  ";  "  '  the  future 
come  to  be  discarded,  with  •  •  :  of  know- 

ledge, as  erroneous  and  unscientific,  their  char- 
acter also  changes.  They  still  continue  to  be 
practised  in  holes  and  corners  not  yet  iHumined  by 
the  rising  sun  of  science ;  they  are  known  to  be 
wholly  unscientific,  and  yet  the  ignorant  to  whom 
they  have  descended  believe  in  them  more  sin- 
cerely than  in  the  science  which  they  do  not  com- 
prehend. The  exploded  science  of  primitive  times 
becomes  the  divination  of  a  later  age.  It  is  then 
literally  a  *  superstition,'  something  which  *  stands 
over '  and  survives  into  a  period  and  environment 
with  which  it  is  wholly  incongruous.  Finally,  a 
deeper  shade  than  that  cast  by  mere  ignorance  is 
frequently  imparted  to  the  character  of  this  anti- 
quated science  because  it  is  practised  by  the  same 
persons  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  illicit  and 
irreligious  forms  of  divination  described  above. 
See  also  EXOECISM,  MAGIC,  SOOTHSAYING. 

LITERATURE. — A.  Boucli<§  Leclerc.,  Uistoire  de  Id  divination 
'•'ins  r  •  •  '  .  ' .  W.  R.  -  "  ,' \  /W,  -2:0,  407,  427 ;  F.  B.  Jevons, 
//*'*"*'.  '•>  .'.'  * '.  of  Religion ;  Driver  on  Dt  I&M: 

F.  B.  JBVON  s. 
DIYORCE.— See  MARRIAGE. 

DIZAHAB  (n.ir-n;  Karax/jtfcrea  •  vM  anri  est 
plurimum). — The  name  of  a  \  .  •  •  "!  in  the 

obscure  !  ,  '-"I  notic.  !K  1,  ,  „.  i  is  in- 
tended •  n  define  the  locality  in  the 
'steppes  01  MoaD,'  in  which  the  Deuteronomic 
discourses  were  delivered,  but  several  of  the  names 
in  which  resemble  those  of  places  passed  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  previous  stages  of  their  wander- 
ings. If  it  be  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  '  steppes 
of  Moab,'  the  situation  is  unknown.  Upon  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  name  of  son  so  ;>'«  '"'-H 
camping-place  of  the  Israelites,  it  has  I  user""  i«.«  mi- 
fied  by  Burckhardt,  Syria,  (1822),  p.  523,  Knobel, 
and  others,  with  Mina  edh-Dhahdo,  the  third  of 
seven  boat-harbours  between  the  Has  Muhammad 
and  'Akaba,  nearly  due  E.  of  Jebel  Mftsa.  Keil 
objects  that  this  is  too  inaccessible  on  the  side  of 
Sinai  for  the  Israelites  to  have  made  it  one  of  their 
halting-places,  and  considers  it  to  be  the  name  of 
a  place  otherwise  unknown  in  the  desert  of  the 
wanderings.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Dillm. 
(who  supposes  the  verse  to  have  originally  formed 
part  of  an  itinerary  of  the  Israelites).  1'he  form 
of  the  name  is  curious ;  the  n  suggests  naturally 

the  oblique  case  of  .  j  possessor  of  (often  in  names 
of  places) ;  but  it  is  not  apparent  how  an  Arabic 
w~-*$3  j3  would  become  in  Hebrew  aarn,  the  j 
bemg  represented  differently  in  the  two  parts  of 
the  name.  Jerome,  in  rendering  *ubi  auri  est 
plurimumj  probably  thought  of  H,  constr.  of  *3 
enough.  S.  B.  DRIVEK. 
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DO. — Most  of  the  forms  and  uses  are  familiar. 
But  as  to  form9  notice  *  doeth '  in  the  plu.  Sir  3515 
(AV~  1611)  *  Doeth  not  the  teares  run  downe  the 
widowes  cheeks?*  (mod.  edd.  'do').  Cf.  Pr.  Bk. 
(1549)  Com.  Ser. :  'And  whosoever  willingly  upon 
no  just  cause,  doth  absent  themselves :  or  doth 
ungodly  in  the  Parish  church  occupy  themselves : 
...  to  be  excommunicate ' ;  and  in  the  imperat. 
Piers  Plowman^  v.  44 — 

*That  ye  prechen  to  th  *  \  *  >V  •  n^eiic  *i  or  v  o  -.  -«-seluen, 
And  dotn  it  in  dede  -  ,L  <•  ...  (•-,.  AO  jt,  \ !  o  L-   •    ' 

As  to  mage*  notice  that  *  do  *  is  steadily  losing  its 
active  and  independent  power.  1,  We  now  prefer 
a  stronger  word  like  *  perform 3  in  such  phrases  as 
'do  sacrifice,'  Is  1921  'the  Egyptians .  .  .  shall  do 
sacrifice*  and  oblation'  (Bv  *  shall  worship  with 
sac.  and  obL') ;  or  *do  a  trespass*  Nu58;  or  *do 
goodness  *  Nu  1082  (RV  *  do  good ') ;  or '  do  service ' 
(Heb.  'Tii$rn$  iij^,  lit.  'to  serve  the  service1),  a 
freq.  phrase  in  Hu  ;  cf.  also  Jn  162  *  whosoever 
killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service ' 
(\arpeta,v  irpocr^oeip,  RV  *offereth  service  unto 
God ').  2.  '  Bo  mon.nir.pr  to  act  is  still  in  use,  but 
scarcely  as  Ac  I77  *  tiu;-e  all  do  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  Caesar  *  (TR  7r/x£rrou<rt,  edd.  7r/>c£<r<rov<r*j>)  j 
Ph  213  'it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure '  (ri  ^epyetv, 
KV  'to  work*),  3,  But  'do  well5  is  good  Eng. 
still,  as  Jn  llia  'if  he  sleep,  he  shall  do  well' 
(<ro>07$<rerai,  Tindale  '  he  shall  do  well  ynough,'  and 
so  Cov.,  Cran.,  Gen.  1557 ;  but  Wye.  'he  schal  be 
saaf,3  and  BO  Gen.  1560,  Tomsos,  Kheimsj  KV 
'he  will  recover,'  RVm  'be  saved').  4.  To  *do,' 
meaning  to  'fare,'  is  in  use  in  the  phrase  *how 
d'ye  do?3  but  not  as  2  S  II7 '  David  demanded  of 
him  how  Joab  did  and  how  the  people  did3  (oi1?^ 
ajjrj  tfb$]  a^r,  lit.  *  for  the  health  of  Joab  and  for 
the  health  of  the  people,'  RV  *  how  Joab  did  and 
how  the  people  fared '),  so  Est  211 ;  Ac  1538  '  Let  us 
go  again  and  visit  our  brethren  .  -  .  and  see  how 
they  do 3  (TWS  £x,ov<ri,,  RV  *  how  they  fare  *) ;  Eph  621 
'that  ye  also  may  know  my  affairs  and  how  I 
do9  (rl  vrp&wv).  5.  The  phrase  'to  have  to  do 
with*  is  still  good  idiomatic  Eng.,  but  notice  the 
Greek  Mt  S29  f  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ? '  (rl 
Tjfjuv  K&I  <rot ;  lit.  'what  to  us  and  to  thee?'  as  Wye. 
has  it,  after  Vulir.  ywi*'/  nobis  et  tibi?  the  idiom  of 
AY  being  Tin< laic's) ;  Ho  41S '  all  things  are  naked 
and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do '  (irpbs  8*  iyuuv  6  \6yos,  lit.  as  Wye.  *  to 
whom  a  word  to  us/  Vulg.  ad  quern  nobis  sermo^ 
Tind.  'of  whom  we  speake,'  Gen.  1557  'with 
whome  we  have  to  do'),  6.  As  an  auxiliary,  'do' 
is  noted  by  tlio  21?  m  nirm1  -•  as  (1)  the  vicegerent 
for  any  jii'i«,  :I»MI  \nl»,  \c  T28  6Wilt  thou  kill 
me,  as  thou  diddest  the  Egyptian  yesterday?'  (in 
Gr.  the  vb.  is  repeated,  d*>eXe«>  .  .  .  69  rpfarov  cimXes, 
hence  RV  *as  thou  killedst);  (2)  to  express  the 
tense,  now  used  in  negative  sentences,  as  '  I  do 
not  know*  and  interrog.  'do  you  know?*  but 
formerly  in  affirm,  also,  as  Gn  22*  *  God  did  tempt 
Abraham.*  This  is  a  peculiarly  Eng.  idiom  ;  but 
closely  akin  to  it  is  another,  which  is  older,  and  is 
common  to  French,  but  now  quite  obsolete.  As 
Fr.  b&sfaire  f avoir  'cause  to  know,'  so  Eng.  had 
( T  do  you  to  know  *  with  the  same  meaning.  Thus 
North,  Plutarch,  p,  561 :  *  I  do  thee  to  understand 
that  I  had  rather  excell  others  in  excellency  of 
knowledge  than  in  greatness  of  power  * ;  Chaucer, 
Troilm,  li.  1022— 

'  And  we  shal  speke  of  thee  somwhat,  I  trowe, 

When  thou  art  goon,  to  do  thine  eres  glowel* 

fn  Malory's  Kw$  Arthur  we  read :  f  And  so  they 

looked   upon   him   and   felt  his   pulse,   to    wit 

(i,e.  to  know)  whether  there  were  any  life  in  him. 

In  the  name  of  God,  said  an  old  man.     For  I  do 

*  Of.  Shaka,  Jufc  CCBS.  n. ii. 5 :  'Go  bid  the  priest*  do  present 


you  verily  to  wit  he  is  not  dead.1  That  is,  '  I  cause 
you  to  know,'  mod.  Eng.  '  1  would  have  you 
know.3  This  phrase  is  found  in  AV,  2  Co  81  '  we  do 
you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the 
*  * 


make  known  to  you,'  which  was  Wyclif  }s  tr.  ;  *  do 
you  to  wit  '  came  from  Tindale  ;  Rheims  has  *  we 
doe  you  to  understand3).  The  Eng.  auxiliary  and 
tliis  form  are  sometimes  fo\  -1  !  •  J1  <  :  an  in- 
teresting example  being  in  «  ,  \  •>  •  ',•  •  of  tht 
Cheese  (1474),  Pref.  :  *  I  delybered  in  myself  to  trans- 
late it  in  to  our  maternal  tonge.  And  whan  I  sc 
had  achyeued  [achieved]  the  sayd  translacion,  I 
dyde  doo  set  in  enprynte  [I  caused  to  "be  printed]  a 
certyn  nombre  of  theym,  Which  anone  were  de- 
pesshed  and  solde.'  7.  Lastly,  notice  the  phrase 
f  do  away/  Nu  274  *  Why  should  the  name  of  pur 
father  be  done  away  from  among  his  family, 
because  he  hath  no  son?'  (n?9  KV  'be  taken 
away  ')  ;  1  Ch  218  c  I  beseech  thee,  do  away  the 
iniquity  of  thy  servant*  («T9ao,  RV  'put  away')  ; 
1  Co  1310,  2  Co  37-11-14  (all  /car  apy^  =  '  render  in- 
operative,' a  peculiarly  Pauline  word;  St.  Paul 
uses  it  25  times,  elsewhere  in  NT  Lk  137,  He  214 
only  ;  RV  in  2  Co  37-  u  '  pass  away  ').  Ci  Wyclif  s 
tr.  of  He  109  '  he  doith  awei  thi  hrst,  that  he  make 
stidfast  the  secunde,'  and  of  121  '  do  we  aweie  al 
charge  and  synne.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

DOCTOR,  DOCTRINE.  —  Doctor  is  used  in  the  old 
Eng.  sense  of  e  teacher'  in  Lk  246  (5t£d<r/caXos)  ;  and 
'  doctor  of  the  law  '  for  *  teacher  of  the  law'  in  Lk 
517,  Ac  5s4  (vo/w8i8d<TKa\os).  Cf.  MdmWs  Diary 
(Wodrow,  p.  95),  '  to  the  Doctor  is  giffen  the  word 
of  knawlage,  to  open  upe,  be  simple  doctrine,  the 
mysteries  of  fathe.'  So  Bacon  (Essays,  p.  9)  calls 
St.  Paul  'the  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles/  and  Latimer 
(Works,  i.  430)  calls  the  devil  'that  old  Doctor,* 
and  this  is  the  use  in  Pope's  lines  — 

1  Who  shall  decide,  "when  doctor-  <li«-'ijrr(ie, 
And  soundest  casuals  doubt,  n  ^o  „  o  a  d'l.'l  rru1  *  ' 

JSp.  to  Ld.  Bathurst,  L  L 

See  under  SCRIBE.  Doctrine  (see  next  art.)  is 
simil  aily  used  for  'teaching'  hi  Dt  322,  Job  II4, 
Pr  42,  Is  2Q24  (all  npj,  lit.  «  <>i:.  '/••••  received,' 
elsewhere  only  Pr  I5  42  9&  1G-1-  ->)  ;  lb  289  (n^o^, 
lit.  (  something  heard/  E-V  '  message,'  K  \rm 
'  report')?  Jer  108  (I^D,  really  'discipline,'  KV 
'instruction');  1  Es  540  (fo}X«w)»  Sir  1625  24s7-  M 
(7rut5£/a),  24s3  (^cwjcetXfa)  ;  and  fretj.  in  NT  for  Gr. 
StSatrKoXia.  Still  more  freq.  for  'the  process  of 
teaching,'  'instruction'  (&5a;rf),  as  Ac  243  'they 
continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles*  doctrine  and 
fellowship.'  Cf.  Chaucer,  Non.  Preest.  Tale,  622— 

*  For  seint  Paul  seith,  that  al  that  writen  is, 
To  our  doctryue  it  is  y*write,  y-wis.* 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DOCTRINE,  etymologically  regarded,  signifies  the 
work  of  a  doctor  or  teacher,  from  doceo,  to  teach  ; 
hence  it  denotes  sometimes  the  act  of  teaching, 
sometimes  the  substance  or  matter  of  that  which 
is  taught.  It  may  also  be  theoretical  or  practical, 
refer,  that  is,  to  either  truth  or  duty  —  that  which 
is  to  be  believed,  or  that  which  is  to  be  done. 

On  the  theoretical  side,  doctrine  may  be  com- 
pared with,  and  distinguished  from,  dogma  or 
tenet.  Dogma  and  doctiine,  especially  in  the 
plural,  are  often  identified,  but  the  latter  is  really 
a  wider  conception  than  the  former.  It  differs 
from  it  in  two  respects  —  a  doctrine  is  less  formal, 
less  of  a  scientific  construction  than  a  dogma,  and 
there  is  implied  in  the  latter  a  reference  to  some 
religious  community  on  \\ho^  nutlun!  yit  is  main- 
tained. By  some  the  <ii<*umiLon  i-,  ihus  stated: 
*  Doctrine  summarizes  the  statements  of  Scripture 
on  a  particular  point,  adding  and  diminishing 
nothing  ;  dogma  formulates  the  principles  and 
relations  involved  in  the  doctrine,  and  the  infer- 


DODAI 


DOG 
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ences  following  from  it.  Every  dogma,  therefore, 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  theory,  giving  the  rationale  of 
the  facts.'  The  word  dogma  does  not  occur  in  EV 
nor  i  "  except  in  the  sense  of  a  '  decree 3 

or  *  '  c  21,  Ac  164 177,  Eph  215,  Col  214, 

He  ll^pLachm.  S6ypa,  but  TRand  WH  atdra-y/wt]). 
The  modern  meaning  of  the  word  is  foreign  to  the 
sacred  book.  On  its  practical  side,  doctrine  is 
almost  synonymous  with  precept  or  principle. 

In  OT,  doctrine  occurs  chiefly  as  tr.  of  "v  f-T^*V 
in  Wisdom  literature)  '  that  which  is  !<  •  •  :\  IM  /  '. 
32a,  Job  H4,  Pr  42,  Is  2924) ;  it  r;  .><>•  i  -  e:ice  only  in 
each  case  as  trn  of  nniD  'disciplin'-" '.; « i  ' "  j,  and  njpo? 
4  that  which  is  heard J  (Ts  2S9,  RV  *  me^ajro ').  In 
Apocr.  thereare  several  occurrences  cl  llio  \\  old.  It 
appears  in  Sir  as  tr.of  ir<u8etat  as  when  1625  the  writer 
says  :  *I  will  show  forth  doctrine  in  weight*  (RV 
•instruction  by  weight"  1-1  '  "  •  ""  ' 

by  the  parallel  clause,  •  ••    • 

*  doctrine  and  truth '  appear  for  the  Gr.  S^Xwo-ts  icai 
dXiJ0«a,  which  in  their  turn  represent  the  onm 
D'on^,  Urim  and  Thummim  — '  Lights  and  Per- 
fections (?)'  of  the  parallel  passage  Neh  T66.  In 
NT,  with  one  exception  (He  61,  where  for  AV 
'the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ*  RV 
reads  '  the  first  principles  of  Christ '),  doctrine 
is  employed  to  represent  either  8i5axtf  or  $i8a<r- 
Ka\tat  both  of  which  words  are  used  in  active 
and  passive  sense,  the  active  being  predominant 
in  the  case  of  5i5a<r«aX(a,  the  passive  in  that  of 
$i5a;rf.  *  The  latter  emphasizes  the  authority,  the 
former  the  act'  (Cremer;  but  see  Hort,  Chr. 
Ecclesia,  191).  Both  words  are  employed  in  an 
absolute  way  for  '  the  teaching '  (di.Sa.jcfl  in  Tit  I9, 
2  Jn '  RV ;  StScw/eaXte  in  1  Ti  418  61,  Tit  27).  It  is 
worth  noting  that  out  of  21  occurrences  of  8itia<r- 
Ka\la  in  NT,  no  fewer  than  15  are  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  RV  has  almost  uniformly  substituted 
'  teaching '  for  doctrine  as  tr.  of  faSaxfy  but  has 
only  occasionally  made  the  same  substitution  in 
the  case  of  8i8a<rKa.\la.  In  only  one  instance  has  it 
introduced  the  word  doctrine  when  it  does  not 
appear  in  AV,  viz.  in  1  Ti  6s  where  it  reads  *If  any 
man  teacheth  a  different  doctrine/  for  AV  *  If  any 
man  teach  otherwise.' 

The  intimate  relation  between  doctrine  and 
practice,  between  right  thoughts  and  right  action, 
is  fully  and  constantly  iet'o<mizcd  in  Scripture. 
The  warnings  against  false  doctrine  and  its  evil 
effects  are  numerous  (1  Ti  I10  41,  Tit  21,  He  139, 
2Jn*  etc.).  Christ's  hearers  were  astonished  at 
His  doctrine  (Mk  I22)  not  less  than  at  His  wonder- 
ful works ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  He  Himself 
indicated  that  His  doctrine  is  only  to  be  truly 
known  through  obedience  (Jn  717).  The  forms  of 
teaching  characteristic  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  of  its  individual  writers,  will  fall  to  be 
considered  in  the  article  THEOLOGY. 

A.  STEWART. 

DODAI.— See  D     , 

DODANIM  (073%  LXX  'P6&04,  Gn  104).— Fourth 
BOH  of  Java  1 1  ('TOM'..!!  .  Greeks),  and  therefore 
undoubtedly  in:i"uii»l  i<»  designate  a  Gr.  tribe  or 
colony.  There  can  be  no  connexion,  beyond  an 
accidental  similarity  in  sound,  with  the  inland 
town  of  Dodona  in  Epirus.  Nor  can  it  mean 
Dardanians,  as  Delitzsch  still  maintains,  for  the 
Trojan  province  of  Dardania  was  never  of  such 
consequence  as  to  give  its  name  to  a  V.'I«I:M;:  fsrif '  v 
in  the  genealogy  of  mankind.  l)i  !"i  ?••:•!  n"  i 
others  are  inclined  to  accept  the  reading  of  the 
LXX  (which  is  also  that  of  the  Samaritan  trans- 
lation of  the  Pent,  and  of  Jt'iomc,  n»»  well  as  the 
MT  of  1  Ch  I7),  and  identiiy  the  Dodunim  with 
the  Rhodians  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
the  JEgean  Sea.  If  Elishah  be  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily,  the  two  pairs  of  sons  of  Javan  will  be 


named  from  east  to  west  :  Elishah  and  Tarshish  j 
Kittim  (Cyprus)  and  Dodanim  (Rhodes).  The 
inhabitants  of  Rhodes  from  B.C.  800  onward  were 
Ionian  Greeks,  sons  of  Javan,  who  took  the  place  of 
the  earlier  Phoenician  population.  The  Rhodians 
are  certainly  in  their  proper  place  alongside  of  the 
Kittim.  They  were  known  even  to  Homer,  and 
were  visited  from  a  very  •  .  -n  .  '  *'  "  "*  •/•  all  the 
trading  peoples  of  the  '  :  •  •  «  •  coasts* 
Bochart's  idea  that  they  might  be  identified  with 
the  Gr.  colonists  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
(Rhodanus)  has  not  commended  itself  to  anyone. 

LITERATURE.  —  T>i.  I1-  -ii  -  TT-  -  /  i'_r2,  i  '  '"3i.  under  '  Dodanim,1 
treats  ably  of  the  lour  sous  01  javaii.  See  aiso.Winer,  Schenkel, 
Eiehm  ;  and  BertheaE  on  1  Cli  17  m  his  Commentary. 

J.  MACPHERSON. 

DODAYAHU  (wtfn  'beloved  of  J'V  AV  Doda- 
yah).  —  Father  of  Eliezer  of  Mareshah,  the  prophet 
who  censured  T  '  •  '  *  '  for  entering  into 
alliance  with  ^'-  •  .  ,!  '  2037).  Gray  (Eel. 
Prop.  Names,  62,  232)  contends  that  the  correct 
Heb.  text  is  ntfn.  So  also  Kittel  in  SBOT  (of. 
Nestle,  Eigennamen,  70).  J.  A.  SELBIB. 


DODO  (so  the  K;er&  \1n,  Kethibh  Dodai  (H^I),  or 
possibly  Dodi  (nri)  ;  LXX  combines  the  two,  trans- 
lating, vlbs  irarpa.84\<pov  ai)rou  vlbs  Soixrei).  —  1.  The 
father  of  Eleazar,  the  second  of  the  three  captains 
who  were  over  'the  thirty'  (2  S  239).  In  the 
parallel  list  (1  Ch  II12)  the  name  is  given  as  Dodo 
(nv%  LXX  AwSal),  and  also  'the  Ahohite'  for  the 
erroneous  'son  of  Ahohi.'  In  the  third  list  (1  Ch274) 
Dodai  (»nYi,  LXX  Aw5et^)  is  described  as  general  of 
the  second  division  of  the  army,  but  tne  words 
*  Eleazar  the  son  of  appear  to  have  been  accidentally 
omitted.  Bertheau  considers  that  Dodai  is  the 
more  correct  form,  and  appeals  to  the  LXX  and 
Jos.  (Ao>5efov)  ;  he  accordingly  restores  this  form  in 
2  S  23d  and  1  Ch  II13. 

The  traditional  spelling  (Dodo),  however,  is  most 
probably  right  :  the  name  Dudu  has  been  found 
on  the  Tel  5-Amarna  tablets,  apparently  as  that 
of  an  Amorite  official  at  the  Egyp.  court.  In  the 
Inscription  of  Mesha  (1.  12)  we  also  find  mn  (prob- 
ably nib  =  Dodo)  ;  it  appears  to  be  the  name  of 
some  deity.  2.  A  Bethlehemite,  father  of  Elhanan, 
one  of  'the  thirty*  (2  S  23s4,  1  Ch  II28  Vfn).  3. 
A  man  of  Issachar,  the  forefather  of  Tola  the 
judge  (Jg  101).  LXX  and  Vulg.  tr.  7rarpa8t\<f>ov 
atfrou  ;  patrui  Abimelech.  J,  F.  STENNING. 


DOE.—  RV  (Pr  518),  AV  'roe,'  is  in  Heb.  n^ 
yadl&h,  the  female  ibex.  See  GOAT,  under  07^;. 

DOEG  (3*1,  J«ft,  3^1*).—  r  An  Edomite,  and  chief  of 
Pu  IK  rdmrriro'-l)":  (  i-'iunners,'  reading  with  Grata 
z-j-rforz*:-:^),"!;;1  -^,nil.  When  David  fled  to  Nob, 
to  '\  III  in<  lorn  vor  \li.  J.ln  the  priest,  D.  was  there 
'  detained  before  the  Lord.'  Having  witnessed  the 
aid  given  to  the  fugitive,  he  reported  what  he  had 
seen  to  the  king,  who  summoned  Ahimelech  before 
him,  and  accused  him  of  treason.  Regardless  of 
his  protestations  of  innocence,  Saul  ordered  him  to 
be  slain.  The  king's  guard  shrank  from  laying 
hands  upon  the  sacred  person  of  a  priest,  and  the 
order  was  then  given  to  D.,  who  not  only  slew  all 
the  priests,  but  perpetrated  a  general  massacre  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Nob,  destroying  even  the 
cattle  (1  S  217  229'19).  D.  is  mentioned  in  the  title 
of  P8  52.  R.  M.  BOYJX 

DOG  (3^3  keteb,  KV&V,  Kivapw,  canis}.  —  The  dog 
is  mentioned  in  many  places  in  the  Bible,  and  (with 
the  somewhat  uncertain  exception  of  the  grey" 
hound,  Pr  3081,  where  the  Heb.  signifies  slender 
in  the  loins,  and  is  rendered  in  the  marg.  horse, 
RVm  war-horse)  always  with  contempt.  The  dog 
*  On  this  form  see  Driver  on  1  S  2218. 
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DOGMA 


DOMINION 


___, to  is   doubtless   the   pariah  animal 

common  in  the  streets  of  all  villages  and  cities 
in  Bible  lands.  The  original  of  this  degenerate 
race  of  dogs  is  probably  the  shepherd  dog  (Job  SO1), 
which  differs  from  the  town  animal  chiefly  in  his 
long  fur  and  bushy  tail,  and  Ms  far  greater 
strength,  courage,  and  ferocity.  All  of  these 
qualities  are  the  natural  result  of  the  hardships 
of  Ms  life.  Compelled  to  go  long  distances, 
to  guard  the  flocks  from  the  wolves  and  other 
savage  beasts,  to  face  the  cold  winds  of  winter,  and 
its  pelting  rains  or  sleet  or  snow,  he  needs  all  the 
endowments  which  he  possesses  over  those  of  his  idle, 
cowardly  relative,  who  spends  most  of  the  time, 
when  not  in  search  of  his  carrion  food,  in  sleeping 
under  the  shelter  of  walls  or  vaulted  pr^si^,  or 
sprawling  in  the  soft  mud  or  dust  of  the 

The  street  dog  is  2  to  3  ft.  long,  exclusive 
of  his  tail,  and  from  18  inches  ° 
usually  tawny  in  colour,  but  often  •  •  • 
white,  or  black,  with  short,  stiff  fur,  small  eyes, 
and  usually  with  little  or  no  bushiness  to  the 
tail.  These  dogs  usually  occupy  defined  quar- 
ters of  the  towns,  and  any  dog  intruding  into 
a  quarter  not  his  own  is  certain  to  be  set  upon 
and  very  severely  bitten.  They  act  as  public 
*•<•:',  \c%  ::•  i->  ''1  K  1411  164  2119'  a  2288,  2  K  910*  86, 
•lor  i."r  T::cy  wander  from  place  to  place,  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  walls,  and 

i  j  t    „          •  i    i      r  •  .1  .   .    ,  .     *xi.      j.1 i_     V  _„!-:_„    /*D« 

598* lj 

lonely  placei , 

Arab-  ••"      r  *  "•      tJiolent  men  are  compared 
them   r   •.'  •  are  used  to  watch  houses 

and  tents  (Is  56l°).  Tfhe  name  dog  is  a  term  of 
reproach  (1 S  2414, 2  S  38  98 169,  2  K  8?8,  Is  663,  Ph  32, 
Rev  2215).  'The  price  of  a  dog'  (Dt  2318)  probably 
refers  to  the  practices  of  the  male  k8desMm  (see 
Driver  ad  loo.  and  Hommel,  Anc.  Heb.  Trad,  114). 
Fn  a  word,  the  Eastern  street  dog  is  a  type  of  all 
that  is  cowardly,  lazy,  filthy,  treacherous,  and  con- 
temptible. They  seem  to  nave  been  oinni  present 
in  the  time  of  Christ  (Mt  1526,  Mk  T27,  Lk  16-1),  iis 
the  former  citations  prove  them  to  have  been  in 
more  ancient  times. 

With  the  doubtful  exception  before  given  (Pr 
30s1),  there  is  no  allusion  to  hunting  dogs  in 
Scripture.  As  the  friend  of  man,  endowed  with 
noble  intelligence,  the  dog  had  no  place  in  Heb.  life. 

G.  K  POST. 

DOGMA,  properly  an  ppinior  ••" 
as  a  decision  of  one  in  t\  :n  •  • 
rulers  (Lk  2l,  Ac  177,  He  \ .  ;<;,  of 
Col  214),  of  apostles  (Ac  164).  Tt 
its  verbal  form  is  used  of  the  decisions  of  the 
elders  (Ac  1522-25*28).  Hatch  (Hib.  Lect  1888, 
pp;  119-120)  has  very  well  shown  how,  from  this 
original  meaning  of  'personal  opinion,'  the  word 
came  to  signify  *  decrees '  in  the  case  of  rulers,  and 
'doctrines^  in  the  case  of  teachers.  By  far  the 
most  important  NT  use  of  the  term  is  in  Eph 
and  Col.  All  the  early  Gx.  commentators  under- 
stand by  'dogmas'  in  both  passages  the  doctrines 
or  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Lightfoot  correctly 
insists  upon  renderi*  g  the  word,  as  in  all  other  NT 
passages,  decree,  ordinance ;  in  Eph  it  is  restricted 
to  Mosaic  ordinances,  "but  in  Col  it  i-  applii  d  move 
generally  to  all  decrees  in  which  mo- ail  pKncipl  >•« 
and  religious  precepts  are  set  forth. "  The  re- 
striction in  the  one  ease,  however,  is  not  in  the 
word,  but  only  in  the  context.  In  Eph  the 
Sfyyfuim&a  *  authoritative  decrees  *  are  distinguished 
from  tvroKal  as  separate  precepts,  by  both  of  which 
terms  the  Mosaic  law  is  characterized  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  By  styling  these  precepts 
Dogmas'  the  apostle  emphasizes  the  point  that 
they  were  imposed  by  external  authority.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  \vord 


,         '  ;  then, 
.     .    ree — of 
o-»-  (Eph  215, 
The  same  word  in 


to  indicate  doctrines  which  are  enunciated  authori- 
tatively by  the  Church.    See  DOCTRINE. 

J.  MACPHERSON. 

BOK  (Ao&/e).— A  fortress  near  Jericho,  where 
Simon  the  Maccabee,  along  with  two  of  his  sons, 
was  murdered  by  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy^  1  Mac 
1615.  The  name  survives  in  the  modern  *Ain  Ddk, 
4  miles  N.  W.  of  Jericho  (Robinson,  BMP  ii.  309 ; 
Bitter,  Erdkunde,  XV.  i.  460 ;  SWP  iii  173,  191, 
209).  In  Jos.  (Ant.  XIII.  viii.  1 ;  Wars,  I.  ii.  3)  it 
appears  as  Dagon  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  250). 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

DOLEFUL.— Is  1321  *  their  houses  shall  be  full  oJ 
doleful  creatures '  (Heb.  D>HN  'dhim] ;  ^  and  Mic  2* 
'  and  lament  with  a  doleful  lamentation J  (M$  nrt^ 
n^u,  AYm  £  lament  with  a  lamentation  of  lamenta- 
tions/ RVm  *  lament  with  the  lamentation,  It  is 
done,*  after  Ewald,  Cheyne,  and  others,  taking 
the  last  word  as  Niph.  of  n;n,  instead  of  a  subst. 
from  n.-u  to  wail).  There  is  a  general  agreement 
that  the  'dhim  of  Is  1331  are  jackals,  as  there  is  the 
Assyr.  aM  used  in  the  bilingual  texts  for  Bab.  lik- 
barra,  lit.  *  evil-dog.'  The  older  Eng.  VSS  mostly 
give  *  great  owls,'  the  Geneva  keeping  the  Heb. 
uhim,  with  a  note  sutrjjoMinpf  the  po--!1.,1!.:!*  that 
they  and  the  Ziim  (AY* '  wild  beasts ')  are  *  wicked 
spirits  whereby  Satan  deluded  man,  as  by  the 
fairies,  gobblins,  and  suche  like  fantasies,'  which 
probably  suggested  the  *  doleful  creatures '  of  AV 
(cf .  Wye. ,  Douay,  *  dragons ').  The  Heb.  is  probably 
onomatopoetic,  from  [HRN]  to  howl ;  but  *  doleful'  is 
mournful  (fr.  Lat.  dolere\  as  in  Shaks.  Pass.  Pil, 
xxL— 

*  She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  up  till  a  thorn, 
And  there  sang1  the  dolefull'st  ditty.' 

Shaks.  uses '  dole  *  in  the  same  sense,  as  Hamlet,  I, 
ii.  13— 

*  In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole/ 

J,  HASTINGS. 
DOLPHIN — See  BABGEE. 

DOMINION,  used  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  the 
tr.  of  various  words  in  OT  and  NT,  and  only  note- 
worthy as  the  rendering  of  Kvp^r^s  in  Eph  I21, 
Col  r6  (pi.),  and,  perhaps,  2  P  210  and  Jude8 
(sing.).  Associated  as  it  is  in  Col  I16  with  d/>xal 
and  £|ov(nat,  and  in  Eph  I21  with  these  and  Sfoafus 
(all  sing.), — words  used  elsewhere  (e.g.  Eph  612, 
Col  215,  jRo  8s8,  1  Co  1524)  primarily,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  «n<:</lk  powers,  good  or  bad  or  both, — it  stands, 
without  doubt,  in  Eph  'i\  •  riri^j\  -1\)  «nd  Col  (de- 
scensively)  for  a  grade  n  ilsk  r,:i '':•>'!:<  hierarchy; 
probably,  along  with  '  ,  "*  (Co1  .  '/he  highest 
grade  (as  Lightfoot  concludes  from  the  earliest 
lists;  see  his  note  on  Col  I16),  being  at  the  same 
time  second  in  that  <nn<le,  ^A•hile  apx«J  and  t%ov<rta.t 
belong  to  the  next  gr.ide  below ;  just  as  "kingship ', 
suggested  in  Opbvos,  is  naturally  superior  to  lord- 
'ip  (/cupt6r-);s),  (compare  the  QeoL  and  /c^ptot  of 

Co  8s),  and  both  are  superior  to  the  ordinary 
rule  and  authority.  9/>6vos,  ^u^i6r^s,  Apx/tt  ^ova-ta, 
and  o'^ajats,  or  their  linguistic  equivalents,  are 
found  among  the  orders  of  angels  in  Jewish  or 
Jewish-Chr.  book-  rnnprmg  over  the  NT  period  or 
its  immediate  nui^lihoinliood.  Thus  in  Jubilees, 
§  15:  'Over  all  [the  Uoniilo  nations]  hath  [God] 
set  spirits  as  lords'  (cf.  Sir  1717);  in  Test.  XII. 
Pair.  Levi  3,  4In  the  heaven  next  to  God  are 
thrones  (6p6voi)s  powers  (tgovetai),?  angels  being,  in 
the  same  passage,  assigned  to  each  of  the  first  six 
out  of  the  seven  heavens,  in  descending  order ;  in 
Enoch  610,  'The  host  of  the  heavens  and  all  the 
holy  ones  above,  and  the  host  of  God  ...  all  thf 
angels  of  power,  and  all  the  angels  of  principalities? 
etc.  Christian  Fathers,  such  as  Origen,  Enhrem 
Syrus,  Pseudo-Dionysius,  accept  similar  though 
varying  gradations  (see  Lightfoot,  Col  I18).  The 
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belief  in  such  gradations  may  be  traced  to  the  OT, 
with  its  Elohim  and  sons  of  Elohim  (Pss  58  and  82), 
the  mighty  beings  of  the  same  class  as  God,  yet 
ruled  by  Him  (Ps  10339f-),  His  host,  led  by  His 
captain  (Jos  513"1&  "'  vfc  r-  4-  -  as  Svvdpeus  icvpiov,  cf. 
apx&weXos,  I  Th  -•  ' .  '$( ,  -j.  r-i;rii«.1ly.  in  all 
probability,  the  •  !.  r  -  "  *  -  :?f  Si.1.11:  It 'heathen- 
ism, they  were  '/•  j  -  T.  .'•  !>  •  than  ethical  (Gn 
61"8),  ana  are  sometimes  connected  or  identified 
with  the  stars  of  heaven  (Job  387,  Is  4512;  cf. 
Enoch  1818'16,  and  see  article  ELEMENT).  As 
the  knowledge  of  God  advanced,  these  *  gods' 
ceased  to  have  any  religious  importance,  and 
receded  more  and  more  into  the  position  of  com- 
parative nonentities  (Ps  896),  but  were  still  re- 
garded as  superintending  the  nations  under  Him 
(Dn  1013,  Is  2421),  though  in  some  special  sense  God 
reserved  Israel  for  Himself  (Dt  39P*  LXX),  making 
Michael,  the  chief  <inilM'ij.v1  (T):-  121),  their  prince. 
Being  thus  distingi-i-^ot'.  noir  ikr,  and  not  irre- 
vocably bound  by  the  moral  law,  they  could  come 
into  opposition  to  ITi'»i.  not  :UMI'V  loliitive  but 
actual,  either  by  l>){>:r.<!.u>i,liy  <ou<iii',  of  the 
charges  committed  to  them  (Is  2421,  Job  418,  cf. 
Enoch  1818'16 ;  also  the  *  angels'  in  Rev  2,  3),  or  by 
diametrical  contravention  of  God's  purposes  (Dn 
1018,  2  Co  44,  Eph  611'16;  and  see  ANGEL,  DEMON, 
and  SATAN). 

The  interpretation  of  Kvpt&Tijs  in  Jude  8  and  its 
parallel  2  P  210  is  perplexing,  and  is  much  dis- 
puted. A  reference  to  angelic  powers — unseen 
dignities  worthy  of  reverence  (cf.  1  Co  II10) — is 
supported  by  the  contiguous  56£cu  ('beings  in  light 
like  God '),  and  by  the  example  of  the  sin  of  the 
Sodomites  (Gn  19) ;  while  a  reference  to  the 
lordship  of  Christ  or  God  is  suggested  by  Jude^4, 
and  2  P  28  (angels  that  sinned,  i.e  t  '  '  ft<  *". 
See  Spitta  on  the  two  passages,  ,•  i  II,-,  -n  . 
Texte,  ii.  14. 

..-'*.  T:  7  ••   T1     ¥  •    T  vr    -V.  215  ff. ; 
/'  ;  ,V  :M'  M  •/  /)  .  ,  pp.  88, 

«  '.  L'   i    f    UuS.  J. 


DOOM.— In  AV,  2  Es  T48  only,  *  the  day  of  doom 
shall  be  the  end  of  this  time '  (dies  judicii,  RV 
'  the  day  of  judgment ') ;  to  which  RV  adds  Ezk  77 
'  Thy  doom  is  come  unto  thee,  0  inhabitant  of  the 
land','  v.10  'thy  doom  is  gone  forth'  (rrvaxn,  AV 

*  the  morning,'  RVm  *  the  turn '  or  *  the  crowning 
time  * — see  Davidson),  and  the  vb.  1  Co  49  *  God 
hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last  of  all,  as  men 
doomed    to    death'    (u>s    trnQavaTiovs),    AY    1611 

*  approved  to  death,'  mod.  editions  *  appointed,'  of 
which  Scrivener  (Comb.  Parag.  Bible,  p.  xcvii)  says  : 
'A  deliberate  but  needless  correction  [in  1616] 
derived   from    Tind.,   Cov.,   the   Great  and    the 
Bishops'  Bibles.   The  Gen,  (1557)  has  "destinate  to 
death." ' 

For  *  doom  *  in  the  sense  of  *  judgment,'  cf.  Wyclif  a  tr.  of 
Ps  98  '  He  made  redi  his  trone  in  dome,'  and  of  Rev  19^  « trewe 
and  iust  ben  the  domes  of  hvm/  Shaks.  (Macbeth,  n.  hi.  59) 
speaks  of  *  the  great  doom,'  i.e.  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  in 
Jul.  Cces.  in.  i.  98— 

*  Hen,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and  run 
As  it  were  doomsday.' 

ThtUO'd  IM'OMItMol'l   .h'diMMIl'lit  "    ''.'•     ••*•'     '     '"  i     D        '•- 

•tars 'of  Moor  Miin  MI  -I  .'*  s-  ..,  an  I  •  ^      •                <-r      *., 

law,  fr.  riOvju-t  place,  whence  '  t         '  .             *  a  decision/ 

See  Craik's  JSng  of  Shaks.  p  _'•;,»  i !  <•          Jul  COBS.  p. 

158f.;  and  an.  DEEM.  J.  HASTINGS. 

DOOR,DOORKEEPER,DOORPOST.— SeeHoiTSE. 

DOPHKAH  (n^7).— A  station  in  the  itinerary  of 
bhe  children  of  Israel  (Nu  SS121-).  This  station  and 
the  next  one,  Alush,  which  lie  between  the 

*  encampment  by  the  sea'  and  Kephidim,  have  not 
been  identified,  and  they  are  not  alluded  to  in 
Exodus.    As,  however,  the  itinerary  in  Nu  has 


eyerp  appearance  of  being  taken  from  a  regular 
pilgrim  oook,  we  shoxild  say  that,  on  tjo  \*  polX  jr-w 
that  Mount  Sinai  and  Bephidim  [=  fl  -11  f  \,i 
been  correctly  located,  the  position  ,:.  .,  •  • 
cannot  be  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  Wady 
Maghara  ;  this  wady  contains  the  oldest  Egyptian 
mines,  and  as  the  blue-stone  which  the  Egyptians 
quarried  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mafkat,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Mafkat,  it  is  a 
tempting  suggestion  to  vKr'ify  Dophkah  as  an 
erroneous  transcription  of  YL;  /  k  !  ,  •  i.  Alush  would 
then  lie  half-way  between  this  and  Feiran  ;  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  more  exact  location  can 
be  suggested.  The  identification  suggested  for 
Dophkah  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
Ebers  \  I  arrived  at  it  independently. 

"  J.  KEN  DEL  HARRIS. 

DOR  fta,  nth),  Jos  II2  1223  17",  Jg  I27,  1  K  411, 
1  Ch  729.  —  A  Can.  city  in  Galilee,  in  the  ^irlaii-J-" 
(nsi,  I?Yrr  NrVi.T+h-ror  Naphoth-jdor)  rov.arxls  '  !io 
"W.  LI  -';•"_•  '  i)  •'(•<.  between  Jokneam  and  GilgaJ 
of  th-1  «  «oi,  t.i--.1  iui  'i  was  in  Sharon.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  Issachar  or  in  Asher,  and  is  noticed 
as  attacked  by  Manasseh  with  Taanach.  The 
'uplands'  of  Dor  formed  that  part  of  Solomon's  king- 
dom, which  seems  to  correspond  with  Zebulun,  the 
next  province  to  Issachar  ;  but,  according  to  the  last 
<*'  '  •  Dor  belonged  to  Af;,:ia*»  '  "i 

.owns  of  Issachar.     T.v-o  : 

do  not  suffice  to  fix  the  site.  Jos.  makes  it  a  sea- 
side town  (Ant.  V.  i.  22,  VIII.  ii.  3)  near  Carmel 
(Contra  Apion.,  ii.  10).  It  was  at  Dor  that 
Tryphon  (c.  B.C.  139)  was  besieged  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  1  Mac  I5llff-.  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D. 
(Onomasticon,  $.v.  Dornapheth)  it  is  identified 
with  Tanttirah  on  the  sea-coast,  9  Eoman  miles 
from  Csesarea  Palestina  on  the  way  to  Tyre  ;  but 
the  names  have  no  connexion,  and  the  site  is  not 
on  the  uplands.  The  low  hills  S.  of  Carmel  may 
be  intended,  but  the  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

C.  E.  CONDER. 

DORCAS*—  'Tabitha,  which  is  by  interpretation 
called  Dorcas  J  (Ac  938)  ;  KrttB  is  Aram,  for  Heb. 
»3K,  by  regular  interchange  of  n  for  u  (see  Driver, 
Hebrew  Tenses?,  p.  2251).  When  occurring  as  the 
name  of  an  animal,  it  is  trd  in  AV  *  roebuck' 
or  'roe,'  in  RV  fc  gazelle.'  Aop/cd?  is  the  Gr. 
equivalent,  used  in  LXX.  Both  the  Aramaic  and 
the  Greek  were,  also,  not  uncommon  names  for 
women:  the  former  denoting  'beauty/  the  latter 
the  animal's  gaze  (fr.  5(*/>/co/wu).  For  Distances  see 
Wetstein's  Comm.  on  Ac  935  ;  Jos.  BJ  IV.  iii.  5  may 
be  mentioned  as  one. 

The  raising1  of  Dorci  -  '  M  »:»  >  i1  •>  -  x.i  !  01  '1  -»tfc  :,  is-  - 
tives  (AC  98235  3648  ;  ,  ,.,  .  ,•,-!'  -\  j 

to  the  towns  of  the  "  •  .       •  «  -L  the  W.  coast  of  Pal  , 

whither  he  came  in  the  course  of  a  journcv  rui'leriaken  by 
him  after  the  Church  at  Jerus.  was  boaueicd  Llirou^h  'the 
persecution  which  arose  ahout  Stephen  '  The  (usl  01  these 
narratives,  like  the  second,  relates  a  miracle;  they  are  told 
to  illusti  .  '  :u»  -i«>  .  i  "•  cowers  granted  to  St.  Peter, 
whose  m.  •  ••*•!•  .!<  •  .-.  i  u<  jilready  heen  descnbed  Ac  81-11 
51-11,  is.  ,,  ,  i  >  -  ii>  i  \<!<l  and  Joppa  were  not  founded 
"by  St.  Pe  r  «v  \  •  1  •  '  ••-  l»  •  o-i  his  occasion  his  presence  and 
his  miracles  served  J  •>  *•  _"•'  .1  and  extend  them.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  •  .  ,'  -till  the  Church  there,  in  its 
distress  on  accouru  >  !  •  •.  i.iath.  sent  to  fetch  him  from 


Dorcas  was  a  *  disciple  '  (/*a0iJr/Hct,  this  fern,  form 
occurs  in  NT  only  here).  She  must  have  been  a 
person  of  some  worldly  substance  so  as  to  have  had 
leisure  for  the  'good  works'  and  means  for  the  *  alms- 
deeds*  of  which  she  was  'full.'  The  former  term  is 
inoie  oomj)!  olir  n  -  -  ^  Hum  the  latter.  Nevertheless, 
i-y  it  «l*o  in  all  j'Kuijiiulifrv,  according  to  Jewish 
associations,  ivoi  k.-  of  <  hanty  are  more  especially 
denoted  (cf.  the  Talm.  expression  D^IO  D^VD,  and 
see  on  it  Weber,  TheoL  d.  Synoyoge,  §  61;  see 
also  rA  Aya6&  jw,ou  at  Sir  2016,  and'cf.  16.  1815  and 
To  1213).  Dorcas'  labours  for  the  good  of  others 
were  instances.  We  may  note  that  they  weie  the 
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more  creditable  m  one  who  was  able  to  give  alms, 
and  might  have  contented  herself  with  doing  this. 
The  garments  which  the  widows  showed  to  St. 
Peter  may  most  naturally  "be  supposed  to  he  those 
which  she  had  previously  given  to  them.  The 
widows  are  thus  seen  here,  as  in  6X,  to  form  a  recog- 
nized class,  dependent  upon  bounty.  The  account 
of  the  actual  raising  of  Dorcas  (vv.^-  41)  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (Mt  0*3,  Mk  5«-«,  Lk  8«). 

V.  H.  STANTOKT 

DORYMEKES  (Aopvjtewys),  the  father  of  Ptolemy 
Macron,  who  was  a  trusted  friend  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Mac  445),  and  was  chosen  by  Lysias 
to  command  the  Syrian  army  in  Pal.  in  conjunction 
with  Nicanor  and  Gorgias  (1  Mac  338).  Ptolemy 
had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  the  Bgyp.  king 
Ptolemy  Ti  Philometor  (2  Mac  1013)  ;  and  his 
father,  Dorymenes,  may  perhaps  be  identified  with 
the  JEtolian  Dory  men  es  who  fought  for  Ptolemy  iv. 
against  Antiochus  the  G-reat  (Polybius,  v.  61). 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

DOSITHEUS  (Aocr^eo  ?).—!.  The  priest  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  note  in  one  of  the  Greek  recensions  of 
Esther,  brought  the  book  to  Alexandria  in  the  4th 
year  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  (?)  and  Cleopatra,  c. 
B.C.  178  (Ad.  Est  II1).  2.  A  soldier  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus,  who  (2  Mac  1235)  laid  hold,  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  of  Gorgias  the  general  of  the  enemy,  and 
sought  to  take  him  alive.  The  attempt  was  frus- 
trated by  a  Thracian  horseman,  who  cut  off  the  arm 
of  Dositheus.  3.  A  renegade  Jew  who  frustrated 
the  plot  of  Theodotus  to  assassinate  king  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (3  Mac  1s).  &  An  officer  of  Judas 
Maccabseus  (2  Mac  1219-  2*).  J.  A. 


.—  Another  form  of  DOTHAN 
AV  has  incorrectly  Judaea. 


(which  see). 


DOTE.-  —  The  orig.,  meaning  of  to  *  dote  '  is  to  be 
foolish  (cf.  *  dotage,'  and  Scotch  'doited'),  as  in 
Chaucer,  Legend  of  G-ood  Women,  261  — 
1  Wei  wot  I  ther-ly  f  "nitk-triiine^T  dote 
As  olde  foles,  \vl  ,in  Inr  -^mit  faucu  "  , 

and  Piers  flowman*  i.  138  — 

'  Thow  doted  daffe,  quod  she,  dull  arne  thi  \vittes  * 

In  this  sense  occurs  l  dote  '  in  Jer  5039  l  A  sword  is 
upon  the  liars,  and  they  shall  dote'  (Cov.  (they 
shall  become  tooles,'  Heb.  iS«j,  the  vb.  [V*o]  is  only 
found  in  Mph.,  and  always  =  be  foolish,  or  act 
foolishly,  whether  innocently  as  Jer  54,  or  not  as  Is 
191S)  ;  Sir  252  4  an  old  adulterer  that  doteth  '  (£X«r- 
.roifycewi'  <rw&€i,  RV"  *  lnl\?nsf  UTidorMa'idiaj;  ')  \  and 
1  Ti6*  *  l^'u-Tal'  .,  C  V"*  '•  -<•  I  .,1  :^  ji  words' 
(AVm  'a  rool,'  Kvm  k  sick,'  Gr.  vorQv,  only  here 
in  NT,  and  vfowa  only  Jn  5*  TR  ;  but  the  sense  is 
clearly  'unsound,'  ^mad,'  a  common  meaning  of 
the  word  ;  Tmd.  tr.  freely  '  wasteth  his  braynes  '  ; 
'doteth7  is  the  Geneva  word  of  1560).  Elsewhere 
c  dote  '  occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  «  be  (foolishly) 
fond/  Ezk  235.  i  *.  12.  u.  20  pj^  j.  HASTINGS. 


DOTHANT  (?!D-i  and  ??i,  Ao>0e£e^),  Gn  B7^ 
(Dothaim,  in  Jth  4?  etc.),  now  Tell  Dothan,  was 
an  ancient  town  situated  10  miles  N.  of  Samaria. 
Thither  Joseph  followed  his  brethren  from  Shechem 
(Grn  3715).  The  pasturage  about  it  is  still  the  best 
and  freshest  in  a  time  of  drought  (Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  p.  466).  The  site  of  Dothan,  known  in 
earlier  times  by  Eusobius.  who  placed  it  12  miles 
K  of  Samaria,  had  tor  some  centuries  been  lost  till 
recovered  by  Van  de  Velde  (vol.  i.  p  ,364  ff)  Tt 
lay  on  an  ancient  (Jewish  °)  road,  ot'  which  Van  de 
Velde  found  the  remains,  crossing  from  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  into  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  must 
have  always  been  an  important  military  post.  It 
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stood  on  the  top  of  a  mound,  as  the  language  of 
2  K  61*-17  would  suggest.  There  are  still  two  large 
ancient  cisterns,  into  one  of  which  possibly  Joseph 
was  cast.  There  are  two  wells,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  only  one  of  them  seems  ancient.  It  bursts 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  (Sur  Mem.  ii.  169,  215). 
Most  probably,  Joseph's  brethren  were  gathered 
watering  their  flocks  when  he  "  ""  Dothan 

was  the  residence  of  Elisha  tcident  of 

2  K612ff%  occurred.  It  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  siege  of  Bethuha  (Jth  #  73  «  3*;. 

A.  HENDERSON 

DQUBT.—See  next  article.  The  middle  Eng. 
douten  most  freq.  meant  to  fear,  after  dubitare  in 
late  Lat.  And  this  meaning  is  still  very  common 
for  '  doubt5  in  Shaks.,  as  Macbeth,  IV  ii.  66 — 

4 1  doubt  some  danger  does  appioach  you  nearly  * 

In  AVthR  meaning  is  evident  in  Sir  913  *  Keep  thee 
far  from  the  man  that  hath  power  to  kill;  so  shalt 
thou  not  doubt  the  fear  of  death '  (o#  ^77  vTroTrTeticrys 
06j9ov  tiwdrov,  EV  'thou  shalt  have  no  suspicion  of 
the  fear  of  death1).  But  in  NT  also  it  is  often 
more  than  'hesitate'  or  4 mistrust,'  esp.  where  the  , 
Gr.  is  drop^OAiat,  *  to  be  at  a  loss  '  (Jn  1322,  Ac  2520, 
Gal  420),  or  the  stronger  5ta?rop^,  'to  be  utterly  at 
a  loss '  (Ac  2i2  52*  10").  In  like  manner  doubtful 
means ' perplexing1  or  4  perplexed,'  Sir  187  (d?ro/)^o/xai, 
R V  *  in  perplexity  ')  ;  Lk  1229  4  neither  be  ye  of 
doubtful  mind  *  (^  jj.€T€upifccr6e,  a  word  of  disputed 
meaning  here,  see  Hummer,  ad  foe.)  ;  Eo  141  '  d. 
disputations'  (see  under  DISPUTE). 

J.  HASTINGS 

**DOUBT.— The  Heb.  of  OT  seems  to  lack  an  exact 
equivalent  to  our  term  ( doubt/  when  used  in  a 
religious  reference.  Some  have,  indeed,  under- 
stood 'doubters,'  '  sceptics  '  to  be  meant  when  the1 
Psalmist,  who  loves  God's  law  and  hopes  in  His 
word  and  delights  in  keeping  His  commandments, 
declares  that  he  c  hates  them  that  are  of  a  double 
mind'  (Ps  119113  BW.D).  Apparently,  however,  it 
is  rather  hypocrites,  what  we  should  call  *  double- 
faced  men,'  who  are  meant ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
hypocrisy,  rather  than  doubt,  which  is  in  mmd 
also  in  1  K  1821,  where  the  kindred  term  o13^ 
occurs,  and  in  1  Ch  1233,  Ps  122,  where  the  simi- 
lar phrase  '  double  heart '  (a^i  ^  appears,  as  well 
as  in  Hos  10s,  where  the  comm.  differ  as  to  whether 
the  words  on)?  p^n  are  to  be  tr<*  c  their  heart  is  di- 
vided,' or,  perhaps  better,  'their  heart  is  smooth,' 
ie.  deceitful, 

In  NT,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  a  series 
of  terms  which  run  through  the  shades  of  meaning 
expressed  by  our  words,  perplexity,  suspense,  dis- 
traction, hesitation,  questioning,  scepticism,  shad- 
ing dawn  into  unbelief. 

Perplexity  is  expressed  by  the  verb  tiiroptw 
(Mk  620,  Lk  24*,  Jn  1322,  Ac  252«,  2  Co  48,  Gal 
420),  with  its  strengthened  compound,  $ta7ro/><*w 
(Lk  97,  Ac  212  524  1017),  expressing  thorough  per- 
plexity, when  one  is  utterly  at  a  loss,  and  the 
still  stronger  compound  Qairopfa  (2  Co  I8  48),  in 
which  perplexity  has  passed  into  despair.  This 
perplexity  is  never  assigned  in  NT  to  the  sphere 
of  religion.  Even  in  such  instances  as  Lk  24*, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  women,  finding  the 
Lord's  tomb  empty,  4  were  perplexed  thereabout ;  ' 
Mk  620,  Lk  9s,  where  Herod's  perplexity  over 
John's  preaching  and  the  subsequent  preaching 
of  Jesus  and  His  followers  is  spoken  of;  and 
Ac  212,  where  the  extreme  perplexuy  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  wonders  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
is  adverted  to,  it  is  not  a  state  of  religious  doubt 
but  of  pure  mental  bewilderment  which  is  de- 
scribed. The  women  merely  had  no  explanation 
of  the  empty  tomb  ready,  they  weie  at  a  loss  how 
to  account  for  it ;  Herod  foiniply  found  John's 
preaching  and  the  reports  concerning  the  preach- 
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ing  and  work  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  inexpli- 
cable, he  had  no  theory  ready  for  their  explana- 
tion; the  marvels  of  Pentecost,  before  Peter's 
explanation  of  them,  were  wholly  without  mean- 
ing to  their  witnesses ;  and,  similarly,  in  Ac  1017, 
Peter  was  just  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
what  the  vision  he  had  received  could  mean,  and 
required  a  revelation  to  make  it  significant  to  him. 
It  was  this  state  of  mind,  a  state  of  what  we  may 
call  objective  suspense  due  to  lack  of  light,  which 
the  Jews  claimed  for  themselves  when  in  Jn  1024 
they  demanded  of  Jesus  :  '  How  long  dost  thou 
lift  up  our  SOUl  (rty  $vxhv  rw&v  afyeis)  ?  If  thou 
art  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.'  They  would  sug- 
gest that  they  were  m  a  state  of  strained  expec- 
tation regarding  His  claims,  and  that  the  lagging 
of  their  decision  was  due,  not  to  subjective  causes 
rooted  in  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  "but  to  a  lack  of 
bold  frankness  on  His  part.  Jesus,  m  His  reply, 
repels  this  insinuation  and  ascribes  the  fault  to 
their  own  unbelief.  They  were  not  eager  seekers 
after  truth,  held  in  suspense  by  His  ambiguous 
speech:  they  were  men  in  possession  of  full  evi- 
dence, who  would  not  follow  it  to  a  conclusion 
opposing  their  wishes ;  they  were  therefore  not 
perplexed,  but  ""  '  "  . 

For  the  doul  mind  the  NT 

appears  to  have  two  expressions,  fAereuplfrcrdaL  (Lk 
12»)  and  turrdfrtv  (Mt  1-IJL  >W).  This  state  of 
mind  is  superinduced  on  faith,  and  is  a  witness 
to  the  faith  which  lies  behind  it ;  only  those  who 
have  faith  can  waver  or  be  distracted  from  it.  But 
the  faith  to  which  it  witnesses  is  equally  neces- 
sarily an  incomplete  and  imperfect  faith ;  only  an 
imperfect  faith  can  waver  or  be  distracted  from 
its  firm  assurance.  The  exhortation,  '  Be  ye  not 
of  a  v,-n\»  Mra  niind,'  is  appropriately  given,  there- 
fore, in  Lk  U-1,  to  those  who  are  addressed  as 
'  of  little  faith '  (o\iy6in<TroC) ,  of  whom  it  is  the 
specific  characteristic.  It  is  to  trust  in  God's  provi- 
dential care  without  carking  anxiety  as  to  our 
food  and  drink  and  clothing  that  the  Saviour  is 
exhorting  His  hearers  in.  this  context — to  fulness 
of  faith,  which,  according  to  its  definition  in  He 
II1,  is  absorbed  in  the  unseen  and  future  in  con- 
trast with  the  seen  and  present.  Those  who  have 
full  faith  will  have  their  whole  life  hid  with  God  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  care  for  earthly  things  enters, 
in  that  proportion  do  we  fall  away  from  the  heights 
of  faith  and  exhibit  a  wavering  mind.  It  was  a 
similar  weakness  which  attacked  Peter,  when, 
walking,  by  virtue  of  faith,  upon  the  water  to 
come  to  Jesus,  he  saw  the  wind  and  was  afraid 
(Mt  1431)  ;  and,  accordingly,  our  Saviour  addressed 
him  similarly,  4  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt  (<?5£<rra<ras)  ? '  Here,  again,  is 
real  faith  though  weak,  but-  a  faith  that  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  entrance  of  fear.  The  same  term, 
and  surely  with  similar  implications,  is  used  again 
and  on  an  even  more  interesting  occasion.  When 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  came  to  the  mountain  where 
He  had  appointed  them  and  there  saw  their  risen 
Lord,  we  are  told  (Mt  2817),  'They  worshipped: 
but  some  doubted  (tSiffraa-av).'*  It  i«,  this  same 
doubt  of  imperfect  and  distracted  faith,  and  not 
the  sceptical  doubt  of  unbelief,  that  is  intended. 
All  worshipped  Him,  though  some  not  without  that 
doubt  of  the  distracted  mind  which  is  no  more 
'  •  '  '  ' '  ",  absuid '  here  than  in  Lk  1229  and 
Mt  I4*A.  Wnence  the  distraction  arose,  whether 
possibly  from  joy  itself,  as  in  Lk  2441,  or  from  a 
less  noble  emotion,  as  possibly  in  Jn  2025,  we  do  not 
know  But  the  quality  of  doubt  resulting  from  it, 
although  manifesting  the  incompleteness  of  the  dis- 
ciples' faith,  was  not  inconsistent  with  its  reality ; 
and  the  record  of  it  is  valuable  to  us  as  showing, 
along  with  such  pn^asres  n->  Lk  2487-41,  Jn  2025, 
that  the  apostles'  K-i.niony  to  the  resurrection 


was  that  of  convinced  rather  than  of  credulous 
witnesses. 

A  kindred  product  of  weak  faith,  the  doubt  of 
questioning  hesitation,  is  expressed  in  NT  by  the 
term  5ta\oyi<r}JL6s  (Lk  243«,  Ro  141,  Ph  2",  1  Ti  2*). 
It  is  the  Nemesis  of  weakness  of  faith  that  it 
is  pursued  by  anxious  questionings  and  mental 
doubts.  Thus,  when  Christ  appeared  to  His  dis- 
ciples in  Jerus  ,  '  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted, 
and  supposed  that  they  had  beheld  a  spirit '  (Lk 
2436^  "  •  "leir  Master's  rebuke,  '  Where- 

fore arise  in  your  heart  ?  '  And  in 

St.  "  ,  A          ,  the  timid  outlook  of  the  weak 

in  faith  is  recognized  as  their  chief  characteristic. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Ro  141,  where 
4  he  that  is  weak  in  faith 1  is  to  be  received  into 
full  Christian  brotherhood,  but  not  '  for  the  ad- 
judication of  questionings '  (cf.  the  Kpivtru  of  v.3 
and  the  Kplvuv  of  v.4)  here  is  a  man  whose  mind 
is  crowded  with  scruples  and  doubts, — he  is  to 
be  received,  of  course,  but  not  as  if  his  agitated 
conscience  were  to  be  law  to  the  community ;  he 
is  to  be  borne  with,  not  to  be  obeyed.  The  same 
implication  underlies  Ph  214,  where  the  contrast 
between  ;  muraiurmgs  and  disputings '  seems  to 
be  not  so  much  between  moral  and  intellectual 
rebellion,  as  between  violent  and  timid  obstacles 
in  the  Christian  pathway, — a  contrast  which  ap- 
pears also  m  1  T\  28.  It  would  seem  that  those 
who  are  troubled'  with  questionings  are  every- 
where recognized  as  men  who  possess  faith,  but 
who  are  deterred  from  a  proper  entrance  into  their 
privileges  and  a  proper  performance  of  their 
Christian  duties  by  a  settled  habit  of  hesitant 
casuistry,  which  argues  lack  of  robustness  in  their 
faith. 

The  NT  term  which  expresses  that  deeper  doubt 
which  argues  not  merely  the  weakness  but  the 
lack  of  faith  is  the  verb  5LaKplv€a-0at  (Mt  2 121, 
Mk  1123,  Ro  42^,  1423,  Ja  16Z%  Jude  22).  Wherever 
this  critical  attitude  towards  divine  things  is  found, 
there  faith  is  absent.  The  term  may  be  used  in 
contrast  to  that  faith  by  which  miracles  are  wrought, 
or  in  which  God  is  approached  in  prayer  (Mt  212:, 
Mk  II23,  Ja  I66'*)  ;  in  either  case  it  implies  the 
absence  of  the  faith  in  question  and  the  conse- 
quent failure  of  the  result,— he  that  'doubteth' 
in  this  sense  cannot  expect  to  receive  anything 
of  the  Lord.  It  may  be  used  of  a  frame  of 
mind  in  which  one  lives  his  life  out  in  the  Chris- 
tian profession  (Ro  1428) ;  m  this  case,  the  intru- 
sion of  this  critical  spirit  vitiates  the  whole  course 
of  his  activities, — because  they  are  no  longer  of 
faith,  and  'whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sm.}  Or 
it  may  be  used  as  the  extreme  contrast  to  that 
fulness  of  faith  which  Abraham  exhibited  in  his 
typical  act  of  faith;  and  then  it  is  represented  as 
the  outgrowth  of  unbelief  (Ro  42:)).  From  the 
full  description  of  its  opposite  here,  and  the  equally 
full  description  of  it  itself  in  Ja  I6ff-  (see  Mayor's 
note),  we  may  attain  a  tolerably  complete  concep- 
tion of  its  nature  as  the  critical,  self -debating  habit 
of  the  typical  sceptic,  which  casts  him  upon,  life 
like  a  derelict  ship  upon  the  sea,  and  makes  him 
in  all  things  '  double-minded '  and  *  unstable. '  Such 
a  habit  of  mind  is  the  extreme  contradiction  of 
faith,  and  cannot  coexist  with  it ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore treated  everywhere  with  condemnation — unless 
Jude  22  be  an  exception,  and  there  the  reading  is 
too  uncertain  to  justify  its  citation  as  such.  See 
further,  FAITH. 

B.  B.  WAKFIELTX 

DOYE  (n^  yonfih,  Trepwrepd,  columba). — There 
are  several  «pi  ."is  of  wild  doves  in  Bible  lands, 
which  all  go  b\  Jic  nanio  of  hamfim  in  Arabic.  (1) 
The  ring  dove  or  wood  pigeon  (Columba  Palumbm, 
L.),  which  appears  twice  a  year,  at  the  spring  and 
autumn  migration,  *  in  all  the  wooded  districts  of 
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Palestine.  It  is  taken  by  means  of  a  decov  bird^tied 
to  a  perch,  with  its  eyelids  sewn  TID.  A  consider- 
able number  remain  through  the  winter.  (2)  The 
stock  dove  (Columba  cenas,  L.),  which  is  common  in 
Gttead  and  Bashan,  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  (3) 
The  rock  dove  (Columba  lima,  Bonnat),  which  is 
found  along  the  coast,  and  hi  the  highlands  W.  of 
the  Jordan  and  in  Lebanon.  (4)  The  ash-rumped 
rock  dove  (Columba  Schimperi,  Bp.),  which  is  found 
in  the  interior  of  Pal.,  and  makes  its  nests  in  the 
caves  and  fissures  of  the  chalk  precipices.  The 
name  ham&m  is  associated  with  a  number  of 
wadis  and  other  natural  features  of  the  country. 

Tame  doves  are  found  in  every  city  and  village, 
often  in  immense  numbers.  They  have  been  kept 
from  most  ancient  tunes.  The  writer  discovered 
in  Wady  Sir,  in  Gilead,  a  rock-hewn  dove-cot  of 
large  size.  It  is  described  and  figured  in  PEISt, 
Oct.  1886.  It  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  boys 
and  young  men,  especially  in  the  interior  cities,  as 
Damascus,  ]Jems,  Jjamath,  etc.,  to  spend  the  later 
afternoon  hours  in  "  the  flight  of 

pigeons.     They  train         •     <  about  over  the 

houses,  making  their  own  home  a  centre,  and  to 
come  back  and  alight  on  their  owner's  hand, 
ands  with  a  shrill  whistle,  to  be  tossed  off  into 
the  air  «••;  ,"::'  *••.•••  a  short  whirl.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  1:1  r.,  •  •  ,  birds  in  the  Bible  (Gn  S8'12).  It 
is  a  bird  capable  of  distant  flight  (Ps  556).  A 
domesticated  variety  has  yellow  plumage  (Ps  6813}. 
The  wild  doves  make  their  nests  in  the  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  wadis  (Ca  214,  Jer  4S28,  Ezk  7lb).  The 
laournful  cooing  of  the  dove  is  well  known,  and 
often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Is  38a«  5911,  Nah  27). 
Its  harmlessness  is  proverbial  (Mt  1016).  Its  foolish- 
ness is  used  to  illustrate  the  stupidity  of  Ephraim 
(Hos  7n).  Its  lovable  qualities  are  also  provul>I,ii 
(Ca  I15  etc.).  Young  pigeons  were  used  in  saerilice 
(Gn  159). 

DOYG'S  Dung  accumulates  in  iiiini  »n*e  quantities 
around  the  dove-cots,  and  is  an  invaluable  manure, 
espo^Ially  for  cantelopes.  It  is  owing  to  the  use 
of  iliis  f (utilizer  that  the  melons  of  Persia  are  so 
renowned  for  their  excellence.  The  talus  in  front 
of  the  cliffs  where  wild  doves  nest  in  large  numbers 
is  covered  with  thick  deposits  of  their  excrement, 
which  is  almost  as  powerful  a  fertilizer  as  guano.* 

G.  E.  POST. 

*  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  etymological  significance 
of  the  word  D^'T'"vno  #^  y0»$w*  (2  K  625).  Ilarf  means  liter- 
ally dung.  The  Arab.  ;>-  •  ,»•-  rV  .1  !  <•»,••*  7,  -",  \\\* 
the  same  signaification.  I  -.  -  .'.  ~  <T.  "•.  :  JT  • '•  );.<,  j  •  •• 
and  constantly  so  used  in  '^A-l  v»  j  r>  ^  ,  1  >s--  \\  •  r 
was  the  substance  which  "was  sold  at  the  rate  of  five  pieces  of 
silver  the  quarter  cab,  that  is,  6s.  4d.  the  pint?  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  fi'id  FOIIO  &nnf  wl-ic'-1  in  jji.i,  ha.  e  L<.cvi 
called  by  this  name.  A\  iceuna  sa*  s  ( .1. 111)1  i.n  i  -je  best  q  i&  i1 
of  whndn,  a  name  for  se\eral  s-p'ii-.s  of  ^I'so'aw,,  ^  eiu<  1 
£eri  el-'asdftr,  that  is,  qparroitf s  dung.  There  are  numerous 
instances  of  a  similar  nomenclature.  :STc\<  rll  L*C-S.  no  one  has 
as  yet  found  a  plant  that  beais  the  name  of  '?ot  ,>•  dung,  or 
which  can  be  identified  with  the  material  which  was  sold  so 
dear ;  and  notVr;*  is  gained  for  sc:cr.33  by  mere  conjecture.  It 
>  bcrtor  to  acvi  pi  the  1  tcral  intcrpre.at.o*i,  ir:tl  conclude  that, 
in  the  last  resort,  tne  dove-cow  were  drawn  upon  to  satisfy  the 
cra\  rga  of  starviiijr  men.  The  ordure  and  urine  of  almost  all 
"km^z  oi  airmails  ;itul  bird-  «*  '.  '  ;.  '  .  dd,  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  ancients  as  -  ,  •  hem  dove's  dung. 
There  are  long1  unsavoi  .  ,  •  i  ••  ancient  medical 
treatises  of  Avicenna  and  others  on  their  virtues.  They  were 
and  are  still  used  as  collyria  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia. 
Eoughton  cites  a  statement  from  a  Spanish  author,  who  says 
that  in  the  year  1316  so  great  a  famine  distressed  the  English 
that  'men  ate  their  own  cK'<hen,  dujr?  mvo>  and  pigeons? 
dwng.'  With  this  statement  COTTTMUC  lf..!sL'a]^li7s  threat  (2  K 
1827,  Is  3612).  It  is  well  known  tnat  pigeons  and  other  birds 
often  pass  seeds  unchanged  through  their  alimentary  canal 
When  tne  Dutch  tried  to  enhance  the  price  of  nutmegrs  in  their 
E  Indian  possessions  by  limiting  the  growth  of  the  trees,  the 
large  wild  pigeons  of  those  regions  thwarted  their  purpose  by 
carrying  the  nutmegs  in  their  crops,  and  depositing  them  in 
their  excrement  at  points  far  removed  from  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions. The  seeds  took  root,  and  produced  nutmeg  trees  Birds 
are  a  ir  •"  -<d  'ictor  in  the  propagation  of  plants  in  this 
manne»-.  .  i  I  .  of  the  coial  islands  is  largely  indebted  to 
them  for  species  thus  introduced.  The  existence  of  such  un- 


DOYE'S  DUNa.— See  DOVE  and  FOOD. 
DOWRY.— See  MAEEIAGE. 

BOXOLOGY,  which  is  not  a  biblical  word,  is  the 
name  which  has  been  "  ".  !  :  :  :•"  ^rmal  ascrip- 
tion  of  praise  or  glory  ,  „  '  >.  .  glonficatio}. 

Such  are  the  closing  sentences  of  several  apostolic 
prayers,  e.g.  Ko  1627,  Jude25,  Eph  32a.  In  par- 
ticuJar,  the  name  is  given  to  the  last  sentence  oi 
the  Lord's  Prayer  as  it  stands  in  TR  and  our  AV 
of  Matthew  (cf.  1  Ch  2911).  This  verse,  however, 
is  omitted  in  the  parallel  passage  of  St.  Luke, 
neither  is  it  found  in  the  earlier  Uncials  or  the 
Vulg.,  but  first  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  and  T1  \  ^^  Jo  .  Hence  it  has  been 
omitted  from  tiie  iexi»  01  WH  and  EV  (text,  not 
margin).  See  Chase,  Lord's  Prayer,  168  if. 

The  '  angels'  hymn '  (Lk  214),  Gloria  in  ExceUis, 
etc.,  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  another 
doxology  by  the  addition  of  several  non-biblical 
sentences.  This,  which  is  known  liturgically  as 
the  *  greater  doxology,'  occurs  in  one  of  its  forms 
in  the  Psalter  of  Codex  A  (LXX),  while  the  *  lesser ' 
(Gloria  Patri,  etc.)  is  wholly  extra-biblical. 

C.  A.  SCOTT. 

DB5.CHMl.-See  MONEY.    BRJLG.— See  NET. 

DK5.GON.— Four  J5eb.  words  are  rendered  in 
AV  by  this  fabulous  name.  1.  a»»  tanntm, 
dragons,  the  plural  of  |£  tan,  which  latter  is  not  used 
in  Scripture.  This  word  signifies  a  howler,  and 
refers  to  a  beast  i'f  i,;V,;irg  the  desert.  RV  tr.  it 
in  every  instance  ,»j  ,,  '•-  '"'>•.  But  in  Is  1322  3413- 14 
it  is  found  associated  with  DWN  ^iyyim  (which  would 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  ibn-dwa  in  Arab.,  vulgo 
wdwi).  This  animal  is  undoubtedly  the  jackal.  It 
is  clear  that  the  same  animal  would  not  be  men- 
tioned t>yice  in  a  short  list  of  animals,  and  by  two 
totally  different  names,  We  must  therefoie  seek 
for  another  desert  howler,  than  which  none  could 
fulfil  the  conditions  better  than  the  wolf.  The 
Arab,  word  tindn  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  wolf, 
The  LXX  renders  tannim  variously.  Thus  Job 
SO29,  Is  3413  4330  ffapfyes,  Ps  4419  K&KUtrts,  Is  1322 
bfrot,  Jer  1022  4933  ffrpovdol,  Jer  911  14s  5187,  Mic 
Is  dp&Kpvres*  2.  D^O  tannim,  a  singular  form, 
which  is  probably  a  clerical  slip  for  pjo  tannin 
(Ezk  293  322),  as  the  latter  is  the  reading  in  several 
MSS.  This  is  properly  rendered  dragon  in  both 
AV  and  RV  of  the  iirst  passage,  and  in  BV  of  the 
second,  where  AV  has  whale  in  text  and  dragon  in 
marg.,  the  reference  being  to  the  crocodile,  and 
applied  to  Pharaoh.  3.  JVIJD  tanndth  (Mai  1s),  a 
fern,  plural  of  tan,  rendered  by  BV  jackals,  but 
preferably,  for  the  reason  given  above  (1),  female 
wolves.  4.  pa  tannin,  pi.  DTjn  tanninim.  This 
word  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Arab,  tannin, 
pi.  tandnin,  uhicli  .-.^rslfics  *Ji  great  serpent,*  or  *a 
dragon,'  or  somo  im ,  !:"•  nl  -ca,  monster,  of  which  it 
is  said  that  it  was  two  implies  in  I«.:IL:  '  "I  i  of  a  colour 
like  that  of  a  leopaid,  -\\i,h  M*aLi  -  i.  ^^  those  of  a 
fish,  two  great  fins,  a  head  of  the  size  of  a  hill,  but 
in  shape  like  a  man's,  two  great  ears,  and  two 
round  eyess  and  from  its  neck  branched  six  other 
necks,  every  one  nearly  20  cubits  long,  and 
every  one  with  a  head  like  a  serpent.  The  LXX 
translates  this  Spdiciav,  dragon,  in  every  case  except 
Gn  la,  where  it  is  KTJTCS,  AV  whales,  KV  sea 

digested  seeds  would  account  for  the  alimentary  value  (slight 
thor^h  it  mig-ht  he)  of  dove's  dang.  Furthermore,  doves 
convey  iioi'iai  iment  to  their  squabs  by  disgorging  some  of  the 
i),  1 1  :ill',  diD'c$red  food  iron  bheircroj>3.  Some  of  the  gramswould 
oc-  -i  >  .a.:\  DC  sp  1'ul.^  in  arMiL.on,  U»e  dung  contains  feathers, 
S-CA  i  io*  or  iltrnib,  *  •  '  •,!'""  V.  en  it  is  remera- 

ucrj'l  ihj.'  vjca.  s     •  j."    ••   '..'•.'    t,  glue,  ground 

wood,&nd  all  manner  o±  taunted  garbage  are  grecailv  devoured 
by  starving  mtn,  it  is  not  strange,  or  beyond  bclier,  that  doi/e** 
dung  was  eaten  in  Samaria  in  the  last  agony  of  despair. 


DRAGON'S  WELL 


DREAD,  DREADFUL 


monsters.    In  AY  (Job  71S)  It  is  rendered  whale, 
and  in  RV  sea  monster.     It  is   applied  to  sea 


monsters  under  the  name  dragons,  in  AV  and  RV 
(Ps  7413  1487,  Is  271) ;  and  to  land  serpents,  even  of 


In  every  case  it  might  have  been  trans- 
lated '  dragon  '  as  in  LXX  (see  SERPENT,  2).  It 
is  applied  metaphorically  to  Pharaoh  (Ps  7413,  Is 
519;  cf.  D'3$  (2)  above).  In  the  comparison  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  a  dragon  (Jer  5  13*),  we  may 
still  imagine  the  reference  to  be  to  a  crocodile, 
which  may  well  have  existed  in  the  Euphrates 
at  that  time. 

The  word  pri  tannin  (La  4s)  is  either  the  Aram. 
form  of  D^S  tannim  or  a  textual  error  for  it  (Siegf.- 
Stade),  or  a  defective  scription  for  0^3  (Ldhr). 


It  is  rendered  in  AV  sea  monsters^  and  in  RV 
jackals.  The  reference  is  prob.  to  some  fierce  desert 
mammalian.  The  same  objection  obtains  to  the 
jackal  as  that  stated  in  the  case  of  D^JB  tanntm  (1). 
The  word  is  preferably  rendered  wolves.  It  might, 
as  in  AV,  refer  to  some  cetacean  sea  monster  were 
it  not  for  the  comparison  with  the  ostrich,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  a  land  animal. 

In  NT  the  word  dragon  (Rev  123ff«)  clearly  | 
refers  to  a  symbolical,  serpent  -like  monster.  ' 
Modifications  of  this  ideal  have  obtained  credence 
in  the  legends  of  almost  all  civilized  nations. 
Dragons  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  have  been  described 
and  figured,  and  their  lairs  are  still  pointed  out  in 
every  land.  Representations  of  them  are  found  on 
coins,  in  pictures,  sculptures,  and  even  on  the 
banners  01  nations,  as  on  that  of  China  to-day. 
Dragon  worship  has  prevailed  in  many  lands.  The 
serpent  of  Gn  3  was  transformed  ultimately  into 
the  'old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan'  (Rev 
202),  Apollo  stew  the  Python.  The  story  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  shows  how  the  idea  of  this  monster 
was  lodged  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  G.  E.  POST. 

DRAGON'S  WELL.—  See  JERUSALEM  and  WELL. 
DRAM.—  See  MONEY. 

DRAUGHT,  DRAUGHT  HOUSE.—  The  'draught' 
(dfadptiv)  of  Mt  1517,  Mk  719  is  a  privy,  as  in  Burton, 
Anat.  of  Mel.  165:  'Muck  hills,  draughts,  sinks, 
where  any  carcasses  or  carrion  lies.'  And  the 

*  d.  house  r(rt$itna)  of  2  K  1027  is  the  same  (lit.  c  place 
of  MH/  see  p.  620  n.)  ;  Cov.  'prevy  house.     In 
earlier  writers  this  and  other  words  in  ugh  are 

••  -.oiiillv  -m»li  with/  (see  Earle,  Philology,  §  153)  ; 
!    -  \\'$  H  •  i  -  !,r.  of  Ps  40s  *  he  ledde  out  me  fro  the 
lake  of  wretcMdnesse,  and  fro  the  filthe  of  draft.* 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DRAW.  —  In  mod.  usage  'draw*  is  too  mild  a 
word  for  the  action  expressed  by  aop  sdhabh,  in  Jer 
4920  5045  (RV  <draw  out*)  ;  or  by  crfyw  in  Ac  1419 

*  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city* 
(RV  '  dragged  J),  176  *  they  drew  Jason  and  certain 
men  unto  the  rulers  of  the  city  '  (RV  '  dragged  ')  ; 
Rev  12*  *  Ms  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth*   (RV 
'  draweth  ')  :  or  by  £\/tw  in  Ae  1619  '  they  caught 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  drew  them  into  the  market- 
place '  (RV  *  dragged  ')  ;  2180  *  they  took  Paul  and 
drew  him  out  of  the  temple  J  (RV  *  dragged  ').    In 
older  En<r.  'draw  'had  a  stronger  sense  thannow  ;  the 
\erb  to  *  <ling,"  which  sprang  from  the  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  dntffun,  hot  ing  in  course  of  time  carried  off 
some  of  its  strength.    Cf.  Spenser,  F.Q.  II.  v.  23— 

" 


DRAWER  OF  WATER  (o<n  a^}.— According  to 
jos  921. 23. 27  tne  '.,_;,_•/,,,'!  ,or  drudgery  of  bringing 
water  for  the  service  01  Cue  sanctuary,  coupled  with 
the  '  *  »"  ""  >od,  was  the  price  paid  by 
the  -  allowed  to  live  (cf.  Dt  29" 

and  Driver's  note  there).  The  business  of  carrying 
water  to  the  different  houses  in  a  town  or  village  is 
one  of  the  humblest  and  most  poorly  paid  in 
Oriental  life.  It  requires  little  skill  or  capital. 
The  water  is  carried  in  a  goat-skin,  slung  on  the 
back ;  or  two  skins  are  loaded,  one  on  each  side  of 
a  small  donkey,  usually  driven  along  by  an  infirm 
old  man.  His  clothes  are  splashed  and  soiled ;  the 
fountain  is  often  some  distance  away,  and  on 
account  of  the  number  of  women  impatiently 
waiting  to  fill  each  one  her  jar  in  turn,  he  has 
often  to  bring  some  of  the  water  at  night  or  very 
early  in  the  morning.  He  is  engaged  continually 
in  what  the  Samaritan  woman  found  irksome  even 
as  an  occasional  duty  (Jn  415). 


Heca>   i "     <•  •»  .  ,  •    .  :     '    'I 

Drew  i.    .  i      '  -  •  •        ii      •      <       : 
tad  lowly  battered  hte  comely  cone/ 


J.  HASTINGS. 


CARRIER  AKB  WINTS-8KTK. 


G.  M.  MACKIE. 

DREAD,  DREADFUL.— 4.  These  ^  words  have 
gained  in  intensity  during  their  history.  Bp. 
Fisher  says;  '  I  well  perceived  it  in  myself,  but  all 
too  late,  I  dread  me  *" ;  and  it  once  was  possible  to 
say  •  without  dread  *  for  'without  doubt,'  as  in 
Chaucer  (?)  Horn,  of  Rose,  B.  2199— 

'  For  certevnly,  withouten  drede, 
A  cherle  is  deemed  by  his  dede.* 

By  1611  the  word  had  gained  somewhat  of  its  pres- 
ent strength,  so  that  *  fear'  is  used  in  AV  where 

*  dread  *  was  used  by  Wyclif ,  as  Mt  S23  '  he  hirde 
that  Archilaus  regnede  in  Judee  for  Eroude,  Ms 
fadir,  and  dredde  to  go  thidir';  148  2146  *thei 
dredden  the  puple ' ;   Lk  29  *  thei  dredden  with 
great  dxede*  (AV  'they  were  sore  afraid*).     But 
even  in  A  V  dread  is  used  with  scarce  more  intensity 
than  modern  *  fear/  as  1  Ch  22M  '  dread  not,  nor  be 
dismayed*  (KTfr1?*,  BY /fear  not').     2,  But  the 
change  is  not  in  intensity  only ;  there  is  also  a 
cliiinjre  in  quality.    We  may  "still  say  that  we  fear 
(3o(i,  but  we  must  not  say  that  we  dread  Him,  or 
that  He  is  our  dread,  as  in  Is  818  '  let  him  be  your 
fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread  *  (wnj  n^ipte  KM 
D^snse),  for  *  dread  *  has  lost  the  sense  of  *  awe "  or 

*  reverential  fear '  it  once  possessed,  and  signifies 
that  which  shocks  or    terrifies.     Jacob's   excla- 
mation, Gn  28"  *how  dreadful  is  this  place,*  conveys 
a  wrong  impression  to  our  ears  ;  *  awful '  would  be 
aneaier  \void  now.    So  in  Dn  9*  'the  great  and 
dread  f  ul  God. '   Dreadful  in  AV  is  simply  that  which 
may  be  feared,  as  Wis  1016 '  d.  kings*  (0o/3eo6s,  RV 
f  terrible*) ;  176  *a  fire  kindled  by  itself,  very  d.'  (ai>ro- 

fJLCLTVl  VV.'.JL  <  > '  701-  T\  '>T/5.   RV  '  f Ull  Of  fCET  ').      Cf.  Act. 

Henry  fill,  i  IT) lit.  *  by  lawesdredful  and  penall, 
to  take  awaye,  purg,  and  dense  this  Ms  highnea 
realme/  J-  HASTINGS, 
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DEEAMS 


DREAMS 


DREAMS  are  regarded  by  men  IB  the  lowest  stage 
of  culture  as  objective  realities,  and  all  dreams  are 
to  them  equally  true :  in  the  case  of  every  dream 
the  savage  believes  that  he  really  visits  the  places 
he  dreams  of,  or  is  visited  by  the  persons  of  whom 
he  dreams.  Hence  those  savages  whose  gods  are, 
for  instance,  animal-totems,  believe  that  when  they 
dream  of  the  animal  they  have  been  visited  by  the 
god :  thus  the  young  feed  Indian  adopts  ^as  his 
manitou  the  animal  of  which  he  dreams  during  his 
puberty-fast.  A  person  who  is  visited  by  frequent 
<,  <;.-:  \  :  -  ,  C.  •..',*;'<"!.•  »:  medium  between  men 
and  goas :  tne  /urns  term  a  person  thus  chosen^  *  a 
house  of  dreams/  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
-•  ;-i  "';  'v..1  communications  of  this  kind,  dicaims 
j  •("  •!.:<•',<!  by  artificial  means,  e.g.  by  fasting  or 
the  use  of  drugs.  Then  dreams  come  to  be  con- 
sidered  less  as  objective  experiences  than  as  visions, 
warnings,  revelations  of  the  future  sent  by  the  gods. 
Such  revelations  may  be  sought,  e.g.  as  by;  those 
who  visited  and  slept  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius  for 
the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  supernatural  com- 
munications, or  t/i  i\  i'  iiyc'j'Mfin'i-o  i^l:t,r,-.^t7.,the 
dream  sent  by  Zo'.i*.  :o  A«r,  Ti.("inon  in  dm  Jliad 
(ii.  1-34),  or  that  of  Xerxes  described  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  12).  To  Homer  and  Herodotus  it  seems  quite 
natural  that  the  gods  should,  to  accomplish  their 
larger  ends,  send  dreams  to  the  indh  .dual  which 
are  intended  to  deceive  him,  and  the  dreams  of 
AgrniiiiwiMoc  and  Xerxes  are  deceptive  dreams  of 
this  kind.  But  to  the  deeper  spiritual  insight  of 
Plato  it  appears  a  manifest  impossibility,  a  viola- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  the  laws  of  re'!ghr,i->  thought, 
that  a  god  should  deceive  men  in  any  way  (Rep. 
382  E),  whether  by  waking  visions  or  by  dreams 
in  the  night ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  does  not 
deny  Uiat  dreams  may  come  from  the  gods,  and 
elsewhere  (Tim.  cc.  46  and  47)  he  assigns  a 
prophetic  character  to  some  dreams.  But  side  by 
side  with  this,  the  religions  view  of  dreams,  there 
existed  and  exists  the  superstitious  view :  the  re- 
ligious view  discriminates  between  dreams  (which 
are  sub-conscious  states)  just  as  it  discriminates 
between  our  waking  states  of  full  consciousness, 
and  marks  off  some  of  them  as  moments  in  which 
the  spirit  of  man  is  in  direct  communication  with  his 
god ;  the  superstitious  view,  however,  makes  no  such 
discrimination,  it  regards  all  dreams  as  omens, 
none  as  having  a  religious  import.  Its  object  is 
not  to  know  the  will  of  God,  but  to  forecast  the 
future;  and  its  method  of  doing  so  is  neither 
religious  nor  scientific ; — not  religious,  for  it  makes 
no  attempt  humbly  to  approach  the  throne  of 
heavenly  grace ;  and  not  scientific,  because  for  the 
patient  study  of  the  laws  by  which  God  rules  the 
universe  it  substitutes  a  system  of  jumping  at  con- 
clusions. It  applies  to  dreams  the  same  mode  of  in- 
terpretation as  to  other  omens ;  it  blindly  assumes 
that  things  casually  connected  in  ^thought  are 
causally  connected  in  fact,  and  draws  its  erroneous 
conclusions  accordingly.  These  illogical  processes 
frequently  become  developed  into  regular  codes  of 
interpretation  (as,  for  instance,  among  the  Arabs, 
the  iWsians  and  in  the  Ovieirocritica  of  Artemi- 
dprus)  by  means  of  which  anyone  can  interpret 
his  own.  dreams,  and  thus  the  uneducated  classes 
in  a  civilized  people  relapse  into  a  stage  of  thought 
as  low  as  that  of  the  savage. 

Assuming  it,  for  the  moment,  to  be  true  that 
the  state  of  partial  consciousness  which  we  call 
dreaming  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  chosen  as 
the  moment  for  divine  communications  to  man, 
we  see  from  the  above  sketch  that  the  human  race 
generally  has  reached  ^  the  truth  only  after,  and 
in  consequence  of,  making  many  mistakes,  just  as 
Kepler  invented  and  rejected  fourteen  theories  to 
account  for  the  apparent  position  of  Mars  before 
he  hit  upon  the  light  one,  and  just  as  the  path  of 


every  science  is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  aban- 
doned hypotheses.  r""  *'  '  *  en  arises 
whether  the  Jews  also  error  into 
truth  In  the  first  place,  dreams  are  recorded 
both  in  NT  (Mt  I20  213- 20)  and  in  OT  (Dn  228)  which 
are  expressly  said  to  be  communications  from  God  ; 
though  it  is  only  in  OT,  and  there  only  in  Gn 
(2S12,  Jacob's  ladder),  that  God  is  said  to  appear 
Himself.  In  the  next  place  there  are  dreams 
recorded  (e.g.  those  of  the  chief  butler  and  baker 
and  of  Pharaoh,  Gn  40  and  41)  which,  though 
prophetic,  are  not  expressly  said  to  come  from 
God;  indeed,  from  Gn  40s  '',•'•  that  in  the 
case  of  such  dreams  it  is  •;  "  *  interpreta- 
tions* tk  '  '%  •  »••;  to  God.'  Third,  all  the  dreams 
actually  ."<  !•"• '  ••  in  the  Bible  are  dreams  which 
came  unsought,  but  the  words  of  Saul  (1  S  281S 


(whether  approved  or  disapproved  of  by  the  higher 
religious  consciousness  of  the  community)  of  de- 
liberately seeking  supernatural  dreams,  as  they 
were  sought  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  Fourth, 
it  would  appear  from  Jer  279  that  there  was  amongst 
the  Israelites  a  tendency,  which  the  prophets 
opposed,  to  regard  the  mere  dreaming  of  dreams  as 
itself  an  indication  that  the  dreamer  was  a  chosen 
medium  of  divine  communications,  as  the  Zulus 
i,  /•  •  u  a  •':<•  ise  of  dreams'  as  a  chosen  medium  also. 
< )•.  '•<  o  '•••  hand,  we  do  not  find  in  the  Bible  any 
traces  of  the  superstitious  interpretation  of  dreams 
such  as  was  known  to  the  Arabs ;  on  the  contrary, 
Joseph  declares  (Gn  408)  with  emphasis  Unit- '  inter- 
pretations  belong  to  God ' ;  and  we  do  not  find  that 
dreams,  when  sought,  were  induced  by  artificial 
means.  Thus,  to  sum  up,  on  the  one  hand  the 
Scriptures  start  from  a  spiritual  height  to  which 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  heathen  woild 
attained  only  after  a  long  course  of  evolution,  and 
then  only  in  the  case  of  an  isolated  genius  like 
Plato ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications 
that  the  Israelites  passed  through  several  of  the 
same  stages  of  error  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Thus  far  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  psycho- 
logical and  }"'\  i'.Ayiiij  laws  of  dreams.  The 
connexion  b  .^(Vi  i  <><  "\  states  and  dreams  is 
recognized  in  practice  if  not  in  theory  by  the  savage 
who  induces  dreams  by  fasting  or  the  use  of  drugs. 
Civilized  man,  even  in  the  prescientific  period, 
further  recognizes  that  the  experiences  of  the  day 
furnish  most  of  the  material  for  our  fancies  of 
the  night:  dreams,  says  Lily,  'come  either  by 
things  we  see  in  the  day  or  meates  that  we 
eat' ;  Herodotus  makes  Artabamis  explain  Xerxes' 
dream  as  due  to  his  anxiety  about  his  projected 
invasion  of  Greece;  and  the  dream  of  Pharaoh 


i!-n  ccmr.i  di^on-e^  announce  their  approach  by 
disturbing  dreams,  and  modern  medical  science  con* 
firms  the  discovery.  "\Vi  tli  ou  t  going  further  into  the 
physiological  theory  of  dreams,  we  may  note  that 
the  ordinary  concomitant  of  dreaming  is  probably 
an  excessive  or  a  deficient  Hiij-r^  of  olv'ih  <o  JI>  », 
brain.  Now ,  the  recognition  o  f :  :  \ '  f  n  <•  I  1 1 1 .  s :  •  I  •  • :  •  • 
ing  has  its  laws,  combined  with  the  belief  that  some 
dreams  are  supernatural  communications,  some- 
times leads  to  the  statement  that,  some  dreams  are 
sent  by  God,  some  (most)  not ;  and  this  statement 
conveys  a  truth  in  a  form  open  to  serious  misappre- 
hension. T'  ir.u\  Lii  'i\{  r,  lo  imply  two  tl«mgs,  both 
false,  viz.  '1  •  if,.-",  <ii<;  i.s-  which  happen  according 
to  natural  laws  are  not  part  of  God's  will  and 
design ;  (2)  that  dreams  which  are  divine  are . 
irreconcilable  with  the  laws  by  which  He  governs 
the  universe.  A  less  misleading  way  of  stating 
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the  facts  would  seem  to  be  to  say  that  His  laws 
act  in  such  a  way  that  we  find  ourselves  at  some 
times  in  closer  communion  with  Him  than  at 
others.  All  our  states  of  consciousness  (whether 
of  complete  or  of  partial  consciousness)  have  their 
]>-\  '/'<;. o^l<  <Ti  laws  and  also  their  physical  counter- 
parts in  the  chemical  processes  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  tissue  ;  the  mental  processes  which  issued 
in  Jin  ,  >•"  .  "i,"  of  the  Iliad  Q?  Hamlet  were  all 
i&  t.i  <•,:•!  •  •  ••  ,  psychological  laws,  and  all  had 
their  physiological  counterparts.  So,  too,  e\ery 
process  lof  reasoning  has  its  psychological  and 
physiological  laws,  but  we  do  not  consider  that 
this  fact  impedes  us  in  any  way  from  diftingui-.1i- 
ing  good  reasoning  from  bad,  or  that  it  pievcnt^ 
us  from  recognizing  the  truth  when  it  is  presented 
to  us,  or  that  any  study  of  either  of  those  sciences 
will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  logic  or  supply  us 
with  a  better  means  of  distinguishing,  say,  be- 
tween a  correct  -\'lori«-'Y  inference  and  an  illicit 
process  of  the  mil  01  . u  'i  logic  already  affords  us. 
So,  too,  the  fact  that  our  states  of  partial  con- 
sciousness are  all  under  law — physiological  and 
psychological— does  not  constitute  any  impediment 
to  our  distinguishing  those  states  which  do  from 
those  states  which  do  not  possess  the  charac- 
teristics of  divine  revelations ;  nor  can  it  impeach 
the  validity  of  the  distinction  thus  drawn  by  the 
religious  consciousness  of  mankind,  Christian,  Jew, 
and  Gentile,  any  more  than  it  ca-i  ::i  •  •  ,•  < '  the 
validity  drawn  by  logic  between  ;•(>"<  «i  <•:»!•;  in- 
correct inferences,  The  question  is  one  of  fact. 
Do  sub-conscious  states,  possessing  the  charac- 
f-  '  '"  :  •''•  .  >ccur  ?  And  to  recognize  those 
<  ••  ,  •  •  prerogative  of  the  religious 

consciousness.^  If  it  be  said  that  in  the  waking 
state  such  recognition  is  possible,  but  not  in  a 
state  of  partial  consciousness,  we  must  inquire  on 
what  grounds  the  statement  is  made.  If  on  the 
ground  that  our  sub-conscious  states  are  under 
physiological  laws,  then  our  reply  is  that  so  also 
are  states  of  complete  consciousness^  If  on  the 
ground  that  in  a  state  of  partial  consciousness  the 
very  faculty  whose  function  is  rei'ojmitioii  of  the 
kind  in  question  may  be  dormant,  to  this  our  reply 
is  that  in  the  vast  number  of  cases  it  undoubtedly 
is  dormant ;  but  just  as  Condorcet,  in  an  excep- 
tional abnormal  condition,  could,  in  sub-conscious 
sleep,  work  out  a  mathematical  piobioni  ulilch 
awalsehe  could  not  solve,  and  ju>.i  a.-  Colombo 
could  compose  in  sleep  the  poem  of  KuWi  Khin, 
so  in  abnormal  cases  the  power  of  spiritual  per- 
cupt'oi),  lelieved  from  the  •  •  :i"  <if  eternal 
ecrisiitioni,  may  conceivably  •.  "„ '•  •"•!.  to  a 
pitch  of  exaltation  as  far  above  its  ordinary  degree 
of  activity  and  receptivity  as  the  inar>s!  COM  of 
Coleridge  or  the  mathematical  reaso11  o.  (  oiu.o1*  e 
was  in  the  cases  alluded  to.  *  The  fact  that  all  or 
most  men  suppose  some  significance  in  dreams  con- 
stitutes a  ground  for  believing  that  the  supposition 
is  based  on  experience'  (Aristotle,  Dw.per  Somn.  L). 

T nniATrnn  - fn-i  '-t^r    V?r,tal  Physiology;  Clodd,  Myths 
«v/  //*•"'!•>;   I   ''<     //    '*    t  of  Sacrrd  fcriphtre  (L^.J).  i 
4?.  <,'«  .If.       ,    -  (J    u  \   \'itural  Uuttory  of  Itnifibr'ahly 

Ci-'»  X    »•...'    i  •!,.«:•  i»-i  i>    I,A  p.  Ji.  JEVOXK. 

DRESS, — To  '  dress  *  (fr.  Lat.  directus,  through 
old  Fr.  dresser)  is  in  meaning  as  in  deriv.  the  same 
as  '  direct/  Thus  Wyclif  translates  Ps  5s  *  dresse 
thou  my  weis  in  thi  sight,'  402  *  he  dresside  my 
goyngis  ;  Lk  I79  *  to  dresse  cure  feet  in  to  the  weie 
of  pees.1  (Cf .  the  use  still  of  *  dress '  as  a  military 
technical  term.)  In  AV  the  word  is  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  *  put  right/  much  as  we  now  use 
4  do. *  Indeed  the  Heb.  most  f  req.  translated  *  dress ' 
is  the  ordinary  verb  'to  do*  (n^  'dsdfi),  Gn  187-8 
a  call  for  food;  Lv 79 meat-oftering, ' dressed  in  the 
frying-pan/  1 S  2518  sheep  for  food,  2  S  124  &»  a  lamb 


for  food,  13s  7  meat,  1924  the  feet^wash,  1  K  1713a 
cake,  1823-  S5- 26  a  bullock  for  sacrifice.  The  other 
words  are  i3#  *&bhad?i,  to  *  work/  Gn  2le  the  garden 
of  Eden  (in  25  tr.  « till '),  Dt  283B  vineyards  ;  cf.  Lk 
137  d/wreXov/yyfo,  AV  *  dresser  of  his  vineyard/  R7 
*  vinedresser '  ;  ye&pyiov  £tf\ou,  Sir  275,  A V  '  if  the 
tree  have  been  dressed/  BV  *  the  husbandry/  as  in 
1  Co  3*;  TBW/IT&I  He  67,  AV  'dress/  EV  'till3; 
3^n  Mttbh,  'prepare'  (lib.  *do  good  to'),  Ex  SO7 
lamps.  Of.  Tindale,  Works,  p,  453 :  *  The  lampe  must 
be  dressed  and  snuffed  dayly/  RV  gives  '  dresser ' 
for  AV  '  gatherer '  Am  714  (V7&»  see  Driver's  note). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

DBESS.  —  The  study  of  Oriental  dress  serves 
to  explain  particular  allusions  to  clothing  in  the 
Bill  • ;  i!  isi  [  •  • !  -  a  fresh  interest  to  the  narrative 
by  |.:«  •«  :i.i  .  so  ,  eye  a  picture  of  those  written 
aboV.f  «IM  \  '  <>i.r i:  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
articles  of  costume  and  of  Oriental  usage  and 
sentiment  connected  with  them,  it  enables  us  to 
follow  the  sacred  writers  into  the  figurative  mean- 
ings they  sought  to  convey  when  common  facts 
about  the  outward  garments  were  applied  to  the 
clothing  of  the  inner  man.  Special  attention  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
general  character  of  Oriental  dress  is  recognized 
by  all,  it  is  often  difficult  to  pronounce  upon 
particular  articles  as  to  origin,  material,  and  usage. 
In  this  respect  the  subject  resembles  that  of  Pal, 
architecture,  inasmuch  as  an  ancient  wall  may 
have  stones  of  Phoenician,  Jewish,  Greek,  Eoman, 
Saracenic,  and  Crusading  styles,  and  yet  the  ex- 
perienced archaeologist  may  have  much  difficulty 
in  naming  the  builder  and  assigning  the  date 
of  actual  construction.  So  with  regard  to  dress, 
amid  certain,  features  that  were  characteristic  of 
Israel,  the  separated  people  copied  largely  from  the 
customs  of  Canaan,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece,  and 
Rome.  The  chief  points  of  inquiry  are  those  that 
deal  with  1.  Materials  of  Dress;  2.  Articles  of 
Dress;  3.  Oriental Cu-ioin sim!  tlion^lil nliouS  Die--. 

I.MATERIALSOI  UKL-S.— Tlic>eiicre(i.wM»  and 
hair;  (2)  linen  and  cotton;  (3)  silk.  1,  *W"ool  (npy), 
Hair  (I^B').  One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  clothing 
in  the  East  would  be  that  of  a  sheepskin  worn  as  a 
vest  or  jacket,  or  in  the  larger  form  of  a  cloak 
made  of  several  sewn  together,  with  the  wool  left 
on.  These  are  still  in  use  with  the  wool  either 
inside  or  outside.  The  next  stage  was  the  removal 
of  the  wool  and  the  art  of  weaving  (which  see). 
Slierp-pliuaring  is  mentioned  in  Gn  3119  3812,  1  S 
25-11-,  2S  13Jiff-  etc.  The  hair  of  the  goat  has  also 
been  used  from  time  immemorial,  especially  for 
material  that  had  to  bear  much  exposure  and 
strain.  The  shepherds'  tents  are  made  of  it,  also 
bags  for  holding  grain  and  flour.  Hence  it  is  called 
sackcloth  (p^).  The  hair  of  the  camel  was  also 
manufactured  into  cloth,  rougher  than  that  made 
from  wool,  but  softer  than  sackcloth.  At  present 
it  is  largely  employed  for  cloaks  and  rugs,  and 
naturally  for  camel-harness.  The  term  r\-%$  (1 K 
1913-19,  2  K  218,  Jos  7s1-24,  Jon  8s)  may  either  indicate 
that  the  cloak  was  originally  taken  from  a  skin,  or 
may  be  simply  descriptive  of  its  size.  The  com  - 
bination  i$»  n^jjf  occurs  Gn  25s5,  Zee  I?4. 

2.  Cotton.,  Linen,  tf#  (Arab.  #]'n7i\  CTJS;  15, 
pa  (Arab,  bazz),  /Jfonroy ;  njh^  (Arab,  kttan),  Mvt&v, 
\tveos.  The  warmth  of  the  Oriental  climate  and 
the  advance  of  civilization  bringing  more  of  indoor- 
life  and  social  pnJa'l  ion  tended  to  create  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  this  manufacture.  Egypt  and 
Syria  sent  their  merchandise  of  linen  and  broidered 
goods  to  Tyre,  Ezk  277-  w.  The  Indian  source  of 
supply  is  preserved  in  the  Arab,  name  jShesh-ffindi 
(Indian  cambric).  The  word  Jta-rpas  (of  Persian 
•}\  i.jinj  dMoOil  also  be  translated  'cotton'  in  Est  I6. 
See  COTTON.  Cotton  and  linen  were  not  carefully 
distinguished.  At  the  present  day  the  Indian 
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cotton  cloth  with  stamped  bright  patterns,  used  for 
hangings  and  dados,  is  very  like  the  linen  of  the 
Egyptian  mummy -cloths.  For  the  Israelites  it  was 
enough  to  know  that  those  stuffs  were  both  of 
vegetable  fibre,  and  not  of  wool.  The  mixture  of 
wool  and  linen  was  called  1393$  (Bt  2211,  Lv  I919 
only),  a  word  of  uncertain  (perhaps  Egyptian) 
origin  (see  Driver,  ad  loc.).  Garments  made  of  it 
were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites, 

3.  Silk.  n?»*  Ezk  1610-13,  (rtipucdv,  Rev  IS12  (from 
2%es,  the  name  of  an  Indian  people  from  whom,  ace. 
to  Strabo  [51 6,701],  the  ancients  got  the  first  silk). 
A  common  name  for  silk  in  Arabic  is  harir,  a  word 
whose  derivation  is  most  uncertain  (see  Fr&nkel, 
Aram.  Fremdworter,  39.  In  Pr  3122  AV  incorrectly 
gives  'silk'  as  trn  of  &y  (RV  correctly  'fine  linen'). 

II.  ARTICLES  OP  DRESS.— 1.  Shirt,  Sheet,  Linen 
Garment  (po  sadin,  «?&$*,  Jg  1412-18,  Pr  SI24,  Is  3s8, 
1  Mac  1014,  Mk  1451).  This  was  worn  next  to  the 
body,  and  was  nearest  in  purpose  to  the  first  cover- 
ings mentioned  in  Gn  37- 2l.  when  it  appears  as  the 
only  garment,  it  is  a  cotton  or  linen  wrapper  of 
various  sizes.  Once  representing  all,  it  continued 
to  ^ive  something  of  its  character  to  all  the  other 
articles  of  Oriental  dress.  It  would  be  the  waist- 
cloth  of  the  Israelites  in  the  brick-fields  of  Egypt  as 
shown  in  the  monuments,  a  towel,  white  or  coloured, 
wrapped  tightly  round  the  loins  or  reaching  down 
towards  the  knees.  Of  similar  material  and  shape, 
though  somewhat  larger,  it  was  worn  in  Palestine 
by  boatmen,  fishermen,  wood-sawyers,  and  drawers 
ol  water.  It  was  also  found  as  a  simple  large  sheet 
thrown  round  the  body  (Mk  14S1),  with  an  end  flung 
over  the  shoulder,  with  or  without  a  girdle. 

When  worn  with  other  garments  it  took  the  form 
of  a  night  shirt,  of  white  cotton  or  linen,  or  coarse 
silk,  reaching  below  the  knees.  It  was  made  by 


town  under  conditions  of  trade  and  agriculture. 
The  alterations  consisted  in  having  the  entire 
front  cut  open,  long  sleeves  attached,  and  the 
shape  more  adapted  to  the  figure.  The  two  fronts 
were  drawn  tightly  round  the  body  overlapping 
each  other,  a,nd  the  waist  was  firmly  bound  with  a 


belt  or  sash.  It  thus  resembled  a  cassock  ox 
dressing-gown.  From  the  fact  of  its  covering  and 
supplementing  the  shirt,  and  being  like  it  in  form, 
it  was  obviously  meant  to  be  superior  to  it  in 
material  and  appearance.  It  was  most  frequently 


B&YFKAK  WHN-CLOTH  AND  STEIAN  SHIRT. 


taking  a  long  piece  of  the  material  and  folding  it 
into  two  equal  lengths,  with  the  sides  sewn  up, 
and  holes  at  the  top  corners  for  the  arms,  or  with 
sleeves  inserted.  At  the  present  day  it  is  usually 
sold  without  any  opening  for  the  head.  This  is 
the  proof  that  it  is  new,  and  allows  the  purchaser 
to  please  himself  as  to  whether  the  opening  is  to  be 
small  or  large,  plain  or  ornamental.  It  is  the  same  for 
menand  women,  thelatterrequirrng  a  largeropening 
for  convenience  in  nursing.  Anyone  wearing  only 
the  shirt  is  called  naked  (Jn  217).  It  is  undress. 

2.  Coat  (njhf  Mthdneth,  ^m^,  tunica).  The  shirt 
passed  by  easy  transition  to  the  tunic-coat  or  second 
garment.  It  completed  the  indoor  costume  for 
family  life,  the  shop,  and  familiar  outdoor  sur- 
roundings. It  was  not  needed  in  the  simple 
privacy  of  pastoral  or  Bedawi  life,  and  its  presence 
marked  the  change  to  the  life  of  the  village  and 

*  *StIk*  is  accepted  by  Siegfried-Stade as  the  meaning  of  *?fo, 
but  A.  B.  Davidson  (Comm.  ad  loe.)  doubts  if  silk  wa*  worn  as 
earlya«the  time  of  feekieL  'TheLJEXCr^ww)  Saaciente 
thought  of  some  veiy  thin  and  delicate  m^eriaL  The  kind  of 
garment  was  probably  some  large  wrapper  or  veil  covering  the 


made  of  striped  and  bright-coloured  cotton  or 
linen,  and  sometimes  of  woollen  cloth.  The  over- 
lapping front  confined  by  the  girdle  formed  a 
recess  for  carrying  any  small  parcel,  such  as  bread 
for  the  journey.  A  slit  was  made  on  each  side  of 
the  skirt,  about  a  foot  long,  so  as  to  allow  greater 
freedom  in  walking.  See  COAT. 

3.  Cloak  fryqm&tl,  nty'v  simldh,  Alleged,  IfjAnwi 
Arab,  jubbeh,  meshlafa  abda3).  —  The  outermost 
garment  was  distinguished  by  its  greater  size,  and 
the  absence  of  the  girdle.  There  waa  much  variety 
in  shape,  -quality,  and  material  caused  by  the 
social  position  of  the  wearer  and  the  style  of  Baby- 
lonia, Egypt,  or  Syria,  which  it  most  resembled. 
It  was  called  19,  *-0%77s,  from  its  length  •  «h^f. 
JttDf  ,  HT,  tirevd&nis,  irepi&Xaiov,  from  its  enveloping 


,       ,  ,  , 

fulness.  Hence  it  represents  clothing  generally, 
and^is  translated  'apparel/  *  raiment,'  *  vesture,* 
'  attire,'  etc.  To  it  especially  refer  the  expressions 
•changes  of  raiment/  'suits  of  apparel.'  Two 
varieties  may  be  distinguished,  (a)  Vyp,  <rro\tf. 
This  was  a  long  loose  robe  with  very  wide  sleeves 
worn  over  the  belted  coat  and  shirt  It  was  a  dress 
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that  expi»  --•  -1  «""."" !y.  '  V  are,  and  distinction, 
and  was  i\- •<--;.  i'---  i-:.  rk  of  the  priestly, 
educated,  v . ,  'r.;  M  ••  .  ,  1  classes.  It  resembled 
(2)  in  length,  and  was  as  much  superior  to  it  as  it 
was  to  the  shirt.  While  a  public  dress,  it  was  of 
lighter  and  more  ornamental  material  than  the 
square  siml&h,  \\hich  wr,  -  ]-T«  n  -i  *  "i1\  (he  out- 
door cloak.  It  was  the  •  ,  ,  •  •  -  ^  u'.  n»  of  the 
piofessions  (1  Ch  1527, 1  S  219 1527),  the  mark  of  high 
rank  and  station  ( 1  S  IS4  245),  the  n^no  mahaldzdk, 
Pint  of  <  \  "•  ;•  ;•;-•'  of  the  Hebrews  (Is  322,  Zee  34),*the 
tJwnb  <>•'','''  •  of  the  Arabs.  In  Egypt  it  is 
sometimes  worn  as  a  long  black  surplice,  but 
usually  it  is  open  and  un confined.  Such  was  the 
robe  of  the  Ephod  with  its  fringes  and  l>i/i]>  swju  - 
ing  with  the  motion  of  the  figure.  The  Jewish 
tallith  and  the  Aiabic  burnous  resemble  it  in 
ornamental  lightne&s,  but  the  stripes  of  the  one 
and  the  form  of  the  other  point  rather  to  the 
simldh.  It  was  worn  by  Saul  (1  S  244),  was  given 
by  Jonathan  to  David  (1  S  IS4),  was  the  long  robe 
of  the  Pharisees  (Lk  2046),  and  of  those  c  arrayed  in 
white  robes '  (Rev  713).  It  was  always  emblematic 
of  social  intercourse  and  high  rank.  It  was  the 


CLOAK  OR  &OBE 


<rroA»j). 


full  dress  of  ancient  times.  At  present  in  Syria  it 
is  almost  confined  to  the  Oriental  clergy,  and  to 
Moslems  of  the  official  and  merchant  classes,  the 
latter  often  having  it  faced  and  partly  lined  ^with 
soft  fur.  Joseph's  coat  (0*99  nirp)  was  most  likely 
an  open  long  me-il.  It  was  an  unusual  article  of 
pastoral  or  Bedawi  dress,  which  generally  comprises 
the  shirt  with  belt,  ac-1  i  V  -'i :i.<  i<>  < loak  or  simldh 
of  wool  or  haircloth,  \\\\\  i  •  i-|  •,mi  ly  a  sheepskin 
vest  between.  Such  a  special  garment  worn  ^by 
Joseph  would  be  a  mark  of  favour  and  an  occasion 
of  jealous  comparison.  The  coat  (EV  'robe'), 
1  S  219,  annually  brought  to  Samuel  would  also  be 
of  this.sort. 

(b)  nj?D^  simldJi,  IjuLdrcov.  This  was  the  largest 
and  heaviest  article  of  Oriental  dress,  being  the 
dress  of  travel,  of  ilio  -lu-j>h(iil.  A\  orn  for  protection 
against  cold  and  in  in,  juul  u^-<i  as  a  covering 
during  sleep  (Ex  2226).  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  about  7  ft.  from  right  to  left,  and  4£  from 
top  to  bottom.  A  width  of  1J  ft.  was  folded  in  at 
each  side,  and  sewn  along  the  top,  with  a  slit  at 
<M(  li  top  *  onn»r  tliion.il)  which  the  hand  and  wrist 
could  pass.  The  garment  thus  losing  about  1J  ft. 
on  each  side '  ••  «'i  •  •'  Usually,  two  pieces, 
each  7  ft.  loi  0  ,  -i  :»  ••  e,  weie  sewn  together 
to  make  the  block  material,  and  the  ou-i -•»!,:•  u 
joining  is  seen  running  across  the  back.  The 
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finest  kind,  however,  is  made  of  one  entire  piece. 
Such,1  ••'•'•'  ,vag  piirist's  e  garment  without 
seani'^  ,  '  " ,  "  _•  •  •  ,'  '''rmx),Gn2529, 
may  have  been  a  <  !  '  :  .  The  Arabs 


r     ''•-•**'•    -n 
*  •  •••••    "  iM-    ••  \ 


SIMILE  AS  WORN. 


call  their  black  tents  houses  of  hrtir,  and  the  term 
usually  •"'    "•     i  cloth  of  camel  or  goat  hair 

from  the  •  ,  <k-..  eep's  wool.  Cloaks  of  camel 
hair  are  common  at  the  present  day,  those  made  in 
the  ik'i^lil'ouihood  of  ancient  Cilicia  having  a 
rough  sunace  like  that  of  Scotch  shooting  tweed, 
but  much  firmer  and  heavier  in  the  make.  They 
are  often  of  a  ooppory-ln  o\\  n  colour,  and  the  com- 
parison in  Gn  2o-5  "would  be  easily  suggested. 
They  are  also  made  of  w  " .  •  •""  •  •"  •.  'hair.  Orna- 
mentation of  coloured  sine  or  red  wool  is  frequently 
sewn  upon  the  neck,  front,  and  back.  The  general 
surface  is  often  further  relieved  by  its  "being  woven 
1  -  •  -1  '  •  *  i  .  of  darker  and  lighter,  or  black  and 
1  <  •  •  .  In  the  ordinary  simldh  of  the 
Syrian  shepherd  and  farmer  this  is  the  most 
characteristic  feature.  Elijah's  mantle  and  John 
the  Baptist's  raiment  were  of  the  square  cloak 
pattern.  The  Bab,  garment  in  Jericho  was  an 
ornamental  one,  possibly  of  crimson  colour,  like 
those  described  m  Ezk  2315.  The  large  outer 


SHEEPSKIN  COAT. 


garments  of  shepherds  on  the  hills  and  inward 
plains  is  often  made  of  sheep  skins  with  the  fleece 
left  on ;  but  as  frequently  this  is  a  vest,  and  the 
ordinary  cloak  is  worn  over  it.  See  CLOKE. 

4.  Breeches  of  linen  (13.  ^Diao  mikhnesd  bad,  Ex 
2842 ;  rtyiD  sarbdlin,  Dn  321 ;  BV  hosen ; "  Ges.  Thes. 
*vel  feminalia  vel  pallia3).  The  first  "word  indi- 
cates that  which  is  drawn  together,  that  is,  by  the 
waist-cord  passing  inside  the  hem  of  the  gatlieis. 
The  second  means  most  likely  the  Pci«iim  divided 
skirt  or  loose  trousers,  Arab,  sirwdl,  as  the 
principal  article  of  the  common  dress  when  such 
tiousers  are  worn.  In  modern  Arab,  it  is  called 
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s=z s  clothing,'  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  modification  of  the  long  shirt  or  tunic- 
coat,  dividing  it  into  two  parts  at  the  "belt,  the 
upper  part  being  a  short  Zouave  j  acket,  often  highly 
ornamented,  and  the  lower  part  being  the  sarbdltn, 
* kosen.  *  A  long  piece  of  cloth  was  made  into  a  wide 


TRANSITION-  PROM  srfTH8NETHJ  TO 


open  hag  by  sewing  up  the  bottom,  except  a  hole 
at  each  corner  for  the  feet  to  pass  through.  The 
upper  edge  was  hemmed,  and  drawn  together  by  a 
cord  or  sash  within  the  hem.  A  mass  of  plaited 
cloth  thus  hung  down  between  the  knees,  and  even 
trailed  between  the  feet,  as  a  sign  of  leisure  and 
luxury.  During  active  exercise,  such  as  hoeing, 
walking,  running,  these  folds  were  tucked  up  under 
the  belt  in  front  or  behind  or  at  the  sides.  This 
was  to  have  the  loins  girt. 

5.  Girdle,  i.  -faq  I  S  18V  2.  &&*  'afrndt,  only  of 
high  priest  or  a  high  official,  Ex  284,  Is  2221,  prob. 
a  sash  wound  round  the  waist  several  times  and 
falling  to  the  feet;  cf.  Stade,  ThL  (1894),  p.  236  ; 
Jos.  Ani.  in.  vii.  2.  3.  "mx  'waistband/  see  W. 
R.  Smith  as  quoted  in  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.3  also 
Expos.  Times,  iii.  (1893),  243,  256.  The  girdle 
was  worn  over  (1)  and  (2),  and  was  sometimes  a 
cord,  often  a  leather  belt  as  now  worn  by  Eastern 
monks.  For  the  purse  arrangement  in  it,  see  BAG-. 
The  girdle  braced  the  hip-joints  for  prolonged 
exertion,  and  under  it  the  hanging  skirts  were 
drawn  up.  It  served  to  hold  the  ink-horn  of  the 
scribe,  with  its  box  of  atramentum  or  black  fluid, 
soaked  up  into  sponge  or  pith,  and  its  case  for 
holding  reed  pens.  The  sash  was  the  order  of  the 
garter  in  Oriental  costume,  the  ends  being  richly 
ornamented  with  needlework  in  silk  and  gold  (see 


poses  of  activity,  although  the  Bedawin  occasion- 
ally apply  it  to  this  purpose.     The  simidh,  cloak9 


1.  LOINS  GIRT. 


2.   GIRDLE  WITH  INKHORN. 


was  then  rather  folded  over  the  arm,  or  thrown 
over  the  shoulder,  or  laid  aside,  as  at  the  stoning 
of  Stephen.  But  when  a  large  bundle  had  to  be 
carried  a  considerable  distance,  the  cloak  was 
drawn  up  somewhat,  and  the  belt  fastened  tightly 
around  it  over  the  waist,  thus  forming  a  large 
pouch  or  sack  behind.  This  was  prob.  the  way  in 
which  the  Israelites  carried  their  kneading- troughs 
(Ex  IS*"). 

6.  Head-dress ;  AV  Bonnet,  KV  Head-tire  (n#23p 
migbffdh  (see  BONNET);  ii$?  pe'er,  Is  320;  'y& 
z&niph,  Is  323).  The  head-dress  of  the  Israelites  in 
early  pastoral  times  would  be  the  same  as  that 
which  is  worn  by  their  successors  the  Bedawin. 
It  is  a  piece  of  cotton  or  linen,  white,  blue,  or 
black,  or  of  brightly  coloured  silk,  about  a  yard 
square,  folded  diagonally,  and  laid  on  the  head  so 
as  to  screen  the  eyes,  protect  the  cheek-bones  and 
the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is  held  in  its  place  by  a 
cord  (Hs  Gn  3818)  of  soft  elastic  wool,  usually  dark 
brown  or  black,  or  of  twisted  cotton  whipped  with 
threads  of  silk  and  gold,  coiled  in  several  rings, 
tightly  round  the  head,  making  a  covering  at  once 
picturesque,  comfortable,  and  protective.  The  rich 
colours  of  the  Bab.  head-dress  are  described  as- 
*  dyed  attire/  o^wip  (Ezk  2315).  The  article  is  now 
called  kufiyeli  (from  the  town  of  Kufah).  After- 
wards a  skull-cap  came  to  be  worn,  with  a  napkin 
usually  white,  or  white  with  gold  thread,  folded 
into  a  longhand  and  wound  round  it.  In  1 K  3088- 41 
the  head-band  is  drawn  over  the  face  to  conceal 
the  features,  after  the  manner  of  Bedawin  robbers 
The  ptf'W  of  Dn  321  (RV  tunics,  BVm  turbans, 


MALE  HEAD-DRESS  (1.  PASTOBAfc.     2.  PERSIAN,     &  SYRIAN"  PEASANT). 


EMBROIDEHY).  The  military  girdle  (2  S  20s)  was 
a  baldriek,  often  set  with  gems.  The  girdle  was 
not  used  to  bind  up  the  loose  outer  garment  for  pur- 


e  Bevan,  ad  loe.)  may  have  been  the  Persian 
fez,  named  from  the  mould  in  which  the  felt  was 
pressed.  In  the  case  of  the  royal  crown  the  cord 
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of  the  original  head-dress  was  represented  by  the 
gold  circlet,  and  the  scarf  by  the  cap  of  cloth  and 
the  coronation  veil.  For  military  head-dress  see 
HELMET. 

7.  Border,  Hem,  Skirt  (*\#  Mndph,  1  S  244 ;  w 
9MI,  Ex  394 ;  Kpdcriredov,  Mt  920).  The  outer  gar- 
ment had  four  cords  with  tassels  (/W  zMth, 
Nu  1588,  D^'ia  Dt  2212,  see  Driver's  note)  at  the 
corners.  To  make  the  border  and  fringes  large 
and  conspicuous  was  part  of  the  Pharisaic  form 
(Mt  235).  The  corner  fringes  are  seen  on  the  large 
\allith  of  synagogue  worship,  and  on  the  small  one 


of  white  cotton  worn  like  an  unseen  ephod  next  to 
the  shirt.  In  the  large  tallith,  about  2  yds.  sq.,  of 
white  cotton  or  wool  with  black  border  or  stripes, 
a  sq.  inch  of  coloured  silk  is  sown  on  each  corner 
inside,  and  through  a  hole  made  precisely  in  the 
middle  of  the  patch,  so  as  to  make  the  opening  a 
mathematical  corner,  there  is  passed  a  cord  com- 
posed of  eight  threads  and  five  Knots.  This,  with 
the  numerical  value  of  nv*,  600,  makes  up  613, 
the  rabbinical  number  of  commandments  ui  the 
Law.  During  worship  the  tassel  is  taken  in  the 
hand  and  raised  to  the  lips.  The  history  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  Fringes  will  be  found  fully  dis- 
cussed under  the  art.  FRINGES,  vol.  ii.  p.  68b;  see 
also  the  literature  cited  there. 

8.  Napkin  (<rov56,ptov,  Lk  1930,  Jn  207,  Ac  191*). 
In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  need  of  a 
napkin  was  occasioned  not  by  cold  so  much  as  by 
dust  and  heat,  as  its  name  implies.    At  the  present 
day  it  is  used  to  wipe  the  face  and  the  back  of  the 
hands,  and  is  often  partly  folded  in  around  the 
neck  to  protect  the  collar  of  the  coat  from  per- 
spiiation  and  to  give  coolness.    The  same  name  is 
given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  small  cotton  cap  which 
they  wear  under  the  woollen  fez,  and  call  an  arldyeh 
(sweat-cloth). 

9.  Sandals  (D'&J,   oty&  mVy),  <ra,v8d\ia,  Mk  69, 
Ac  128).    The  primitive  shoe  or  sandal  was  a  flat 
sole  of  leather,  wood,  or  matted  grass  with  loops 
attached,  through  which  the  shoe-latchet,  a  leather 
thong,  passed  and   strapped    in   the  foot.      The 
Arab,  na'al  means  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  as  being 
the  principal  part,  thus  pointing  to  the  sandal 
origin.     Even  with  the  shoes  or  slippers  of  red, 
black,  and  yellow  leather  in  common  usage,  the 
ancient  habits  survive,  as  the  natives  like  to  bend 
down  the  leather  behind  the  heel,  and  make  it 


more  like  a  sandal.  The  wooden  sandal  in  very 
common  use  has  a  strap  nailed  on  to  hold  the  foot 
across  the  toes,  showing  the  beginning  of  the  upper. 
Those  worn  by  brides  at  the  marriage  feast  are 
made  7  or  8  inches  high  to  give  the  dignity  of  the 
cothurnus.  Sandals  are  removed  when  entering  a, 
house  or  church,  or  any  place  where  prayer  is 
offered.  The  shoe  being  associated  with  outside 
defilement,  and  being  the  lowest  article  of  dress, 
is  used  as  an  epithet  of  contempt  and  vituperation, 
and  as  an  implement  of  beating.  Socks  are  seldom 
worn,  and  in  walking  the  shoe  is  often  removed,  or 
the  foot  with  the  shoe  on  is  held  up  to  shake  out 
the  dust. 

10,  Female  Dress.  This  so  far  resembled  male 
attire  as  to  make  interchange  possible  and  pro- 
hibited, Dt  225.  There  was  the  sddin  or  shirt- 
dress,  Is  S23 ;  over  it  a  kethdneth  or  tunic-robe,  Ca  5s, 
bound  with  a  girdle,  Is  S24.  Over  this,  ladies  of 
nobility  wore  an  ungirded  m$-U  or  robe  after  the 
pattern  of  Jo-c^Y-*  'coat,'  2  S  1318.  Social  life 
made  it  I/OS-HM.'  Jil-o  for  women  to  have  festival 
robes  (Av  'changeable  suits  of  apparel/  Is  3s2). 
There  is  mention  of  turbans,  ornamental  bands  of 
silk,  or  embroidered  linen,  Is  S28,  probably  rather 
deeper  than  those  commonly  ^  worn  by  men. 
Another  ornamental  head-dress  is  described  by  the 
term  used  for  the  priestly  head-dress,  1x9.  These 
must  have  been  very  elaborate,  judging  from  those 


ELEVATED  IIORIT. 

of  the  "Epyptinn  monument*-,  and  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  metal  head-  bowl  and  horn  (Arab,  tantur} 
were  given  up  by  the  women  of  Syria  in  modern 
times.  The  norn  was  worn  erect,  day  and  night, 
the  veil  of  a  widow  being  black,  others  white. 

The  chief  articles  of  specially  fern,  attire  were 
the  veils  and  mantles.  There  A\  ore  m  njjl'>rs  (n%-}, 
Is  319,  thin  face-veils  l"\-»  '.'-'i  i/o  in  :  !:M  and  nun's- 
veiling,  the  former  1  1  :  :  /  1  r  !  y  i'<  >  I  o  .  i  •  '•  I  with  floral 
designs,  used  for  the  lace  and  breast  (Arab. 


It  is  impo^ible  to  say  precisely  what  sort  of 
mantle-robe  the  n§^D  mantle,  Is  S22,  may  have 
been.  The  hjn$ofi  shawls  (AV  wimples),  Is  3s2, 
were  large  veils  of  white  lace,  or  tough  muslin 
(white  or  indigo  at  present),  worn  over  the  head 
and  falling  down  the  back.  Those  worn  by  Bedawi 
and  peasant  women  are  often  used  for  carrying 
grass,  vegetables,  or  various  parcels,  ftu  315. 

The  veils  (DTTJ  Is  323)  were  the  laiprest  envelop- 
insr  veils,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  izars,  made  of 
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white  cotton,  "black  twilled  silk,  or  rich  silk  stuffs 
of  the  brightest  colours  and  of  highly  ornamental 


for  women,  and  the  love  of  respectful  attention 
and  dignity  makes  the  third  equally  so  for  men. 


PACE  VEILS  (1.  SYRIAN  MOSLEM.     2,   EGYPTIAN.     3.  LEBANON  DRUZE). 


patterns.     This  veil  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
objects  in  the  streets  of  Eastern  towns.    About 


HEAD  AND  BACK  VEIL 


the  caul  (RVm  '  networks,'  irp^  Is  S1S)  there  is  no 
certainty  ;  possibly  it  was  a  light  netted  veil  covering 


iARGB  VEIL  (Rddtd), 

the  hair  and  falling  over  the  shoulders,  set  with 
tiny  discs  of  silver  and  gold  and  other  pendants, 
something  like  what  i  s  still  worn.  So  with  regard  to 
stomacher  (^T^},  Js324;  as  the  antithesis  suggests 
some  sort  of  girdle,  highly  or  even  fantastically 
ornamental  in  contrast  with  sackcloth,  it  may 
have  "been  the  loose  apron-sash  with  dangling  rib- 
bons and  attachments  worn  by  dancing  girls. 

III.  ORIENTAL  CUSTOM  A3srr>  THOUGHT  CON- 
CERNING PKESS.— Food  and  clothing  are  the  two 
great  requisites  of  the  natural  life,  1  Ti  6s.  Cloth- 
ing is  the  second  necessity.  Of  its  three  services, 
protection,  decency,  and  ornament,  the  warmth  of 
the  climate  of  Palestine  causes  the  first  to  be  less 
important  than  it  is  in  colder  countries,  while  the 
domestic  customs  make  the  second  very  important 


Clothing  distinguishes  man  from  the  beast.  f  To  be 
unclothed '  is  not  merely  to  suffer  cold,  but f  to  be 
found  naked '(2  Co  53).  The  phrase  '  naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me3  (Mt  2536),  over  and  above  personal 
comfort  to  the  individual,  means  restoration  to 
human  society  and  human  dignity.  e  Clothed  and 
in  his  right  mind'  (Mk  5la)  were  two  equal  indica- 
tions that  Legion  was  no  longer  an  outcast.  So 
to  have  fine  apparel  was  apt  to  carry  the  assump- 
tion of  all  inward  graces  ( Ja  23). 

Eastern  clothing  is  throughout  an  adaptation 
not  only  to  climate  but  to  character.  Clothes  are 
flung  on  and  on  with  the  same  rapidity  as  that 
with  which  heat  changes  to  cold  and  sunshine  to 
starlight ;  so  it  is  with  the  quickly- varying  moods 
of  the  people.  Oriental  clothes  appear  to  the 
European  to  be  cumbersome  and  prohibitive  of 
exercise.  This  to  the  ordinary  Oriental  mind 
carries  a  subtle  recommendation,  implying  that 
the  wearer  does  not  need  to  work.  A  common 
Arab  proverb  says,  c  There  is  a  blessing  in  being 
busy,'  but  it  is  usually  the  spectator  that  quotes 
'it.  The  loose  and  ornamental  style  of  Oriental 
dress  emphasizes  the  thought  that  the  chief  good 
of  life  is  not  in  active  achievement,  but  in  rest  and 
the  privilege  of  rest.  Among  the  trades  a  work 
loses  in  public  respect  in  proportion  as  the  worker 
has  to  take  off  clothing  when  engaged  in  it.  All 
clothing  above  the  undermost  easily  takes  on 
meanings  of  office,  investiture,  and  precedence. 
Brightness  and  colour  are  synonymous  with 
happiness  and  prosperity,  and  grief  of  soul  is 
expressed  by  the  darkest  object  seen  in  nature, 
the  intense  black  of  goat  hair  (Kev  612).  Orientals 
always  travel  in  their  best  clothes ;  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  the  Gibeonites  to  assure  Joshua  that 
their  raiment  had  been  new  when  they  started, 
except  as  indicating  the  length  of  their  journey. 
In  public  worship  Orientals  are  Impressed  and 
apparently  satisfied  by  changed  vestments  and 
spectacular  ritual  to  a  degree  that  always  puzzles 
the  more  ethical  and  introspective  mind  of  the 
West. 

In  the  Bible  there  are  numberless  instances  of 
the  employment  of  facts  concerning  dress  for  the  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  truth.  The  metaphorical 
application  is  carried  out  in  much  detail,  showing 
that  the  subject  was  at  once  familiar  and  of 
extreme  interest.  We  have  such  phrases  as 
*  clothed  with  humility '  (1  P  55),  'the  garment  of 
salvation,  the  robe  of  righteousness'  (Is  6110),  into 
•which  is  meant  to  be  borne  all  that  Oriental 
dress  means  with  regard  to  completeness  of  cover- 
ing and  dignified  grace.  The  girdle,  head-dress, 
and  sandals  are  especially  rich  in  similitudes  of 
strength,  honour,  and  defilement.  Thus  with  ref. 
to  the  girdle,  there  is  the  significance  of  its  cleaving 
to  the  loins  (Jer  1311)  ;  of  its  being  loosened  (Is  5a7); 
its  strengthening  value  (Is  22S1, 1  P  I13,  Eph  614) ; 
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there  is  the  pathos  of  being  .  fr .  .  *  i  "" .  girded 
(Jn  2118);  and  the  mystery  <,:  •,-,.-  <  support 
(Is  455). 

LITERATURE.— Keil,   Benzmger,   and  Nowack,  Heb.   Arch  ; 
Schurer,  EJP  (see  'Clothing'  in  Index) ;  Oonder,  Handbook  to 


/.,,v  .v.Cv-  ',:,/.,»    /:       /.  it    ,•;,..         >p.  155-176;  Maspero, 
Pawn  of  Civilization  (1896),  p.  718  f.:  "         "      •""  elte 


DRIHK.—  See  FOOD.  DRINK-OFFERING.—  See 
SACRIFICE. 

DROMEDARY.—  Besides  the  word  (159)  rendered 
dromedary,  but  which  ought  to  have  been  trd. 
young  camel  (see  CAMEL),  there  are  two  words,  BO-J 
rekesh  (rendered  in  1  K  428  dromedaries,  and  in 
Est  810-  14  mules,  and  in  Mic  I18  swift  beasts),  and 
IDI  rammdk  (Est  810  AV  young  dromedaries}. 
Rekesh  (a  rare  synonym  of  D*D)  probably  denoted  a 
species  of  horse  noted  for  some  choice  quality. 
That  this  Duality  was  swiftness  is  quite  uncertain. 
Rammdk  is  Pers.  ramah,  'flock'  or  'herd'  (see 
Ges.  Thes.  ).  In  Est  810  'i  %  lit.  '  sons  of  the  herd/ 
is  tr*  in  B-V  *  bred  of  the  stud/  To  all  -s  ppcm  anci', 
then,  we  must  drop  the  dromedary  from  iho  Ji-L  of 
Bible  animals.  G.  E.  POST. 

DROPSY,—  See  MEDICINE. 

DROSS  (rp,  Kethibh  JID,  sing,  only  in  Ezk  2218a, 
elsewhere  always  plur.  o^p,  CPJD,  o^p).  —  For  the 
process  whereby  dross  was  separated  from  the  pure 
metal,  see  FURNACE,  REFINER.  The  word  is 
several  times  used  in  the  OT  in;  I;  -1'-  »••:","  11  y  for 
what  is  base  and  worthless,  en.  [*»  hi)  '  o  the 
wicked),  Is  I23-25,  Ezk  2218-1*  (of  "degenerate  Israel). 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

DROUGHT.—  See  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS, 
also  FAMINE. 

DROYE.—  This  word  is  the  equivalent  in  AV  of 
two  Heb.  words.  1.  -ny  'eder  •  Gn  3^  ''••  i£>).  'Eder  is 
elsewhere  rendered^0c&  (see  FLOCK),  except  in  one 
place  (Jl  I18),  where  it  occurs  twice  in  the  construct 
state,  nwmy,  which  is  tr4  'herds  of  cattle,'  and 
jtton  nrjjj  '  flocks  of  sheep.*  2.  mro  mahdneh.  This 
word,  although  rendered  in  Gn  338  AV  c?row«,  is 
rendered  once  in  the  same  connexion  (327)  bands, 
and  twice  (32s)  company.  This  last,  which  is  the 
correct  tr.,  is  adopted  by  RV  (cf.  Gn  509).  See 
HERD.  G.  E.  POST. 

DROWNING.—  See  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

DRUNKENNESS.—  The  spectacle  of  men  beside 
themselves  through  alcoholic  drink  has  been 
familiar  from  the  beginning  of  history,  and  all 
languages  have  terms  in  which  to  describe  it.  It 
is  a  subject  that  appears  in  the  Bible,  as  in  other 
ancient  writings. 

1.  Some  oft  the  terms  used  in  the  Scriptures  in 
connexion  with  drunkenness.  —  The  Heb.  has  no 
word  that  describes  this  vice,  like  the  Eng.  words 
'drunken/  'drunkard,'  'drunkenness,'  'inebriate,' 
in  terms  derived  from  the  physical  acl  of  diiiiui':-; 
It  has  two  stems  in  common  use  (>"''?  .MA!  Jl!l'i 
shathah,  n$p  and  np^)  referring  to  the  act  of  drink- 
ing; and  each  denotes  indifloiontly  the  drinking 
of  water  or  wine  or  other  liquids,  drinking  by  men 
or  by  animals  or  by  the  ground.  From  one  of 
these  stems  comes  the  word  mashlceh,  not  often 
used,  denoting  a  butler  or  cupbearer,  one  who 
serves  wine  at  table  (Neh  I11,  G-n  401  etc.).  From 
the  other  comes  the  word  mishteh,  much  used, 
denoting  a  formal  feast,  a  banquet.  This  is  often 
tr*  by  the  Gr.  7r6ros,  and  once  (Est  77) 


Like  the  Gr.  word,  it  has  in  it  the  idea  of  a  social 
feast  as  a  gathering  where  men  drink  together. 
This  shows  that  the  idea  of  social  drinking  is 
older  than  the  differentiation  of  the  Heb.  language. 
Hence  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  words  of 
these  Heb.  stems  never,  of  themselves,  denote 
either  vicious  carousal  or  intoxication.  They  are 
sometimes  used  in  connexion  with  carousal  or 
intoxication,  but  in  such  cases  the  author  always 
adds  other  words  to  indicate  the  vicious  meaning. 
Even  EC  1017  is  not  an  exception  to  this.  See 
BANQUET. 

A  different  stem  is  rdwdh  (nn),  occurring  14 
times  as  a  verb,  and  6  times  in  all  in  the  form  of 
three  different  nouns.  The  idea  is  that  of  being 
brimful,  or  saturated,  or  soaked  (Ps  235,  Job  3711, 
Is  5811  169  345-7  etc.).  It  is  possible  to  tr.  the 
Heb.,  in  every  passage  where  these  words  occur, 
without  recognizing  an  allusion  to  drunkenness. 
But  LXX  commonly  tr.  them  by  derivatives  of 
juetftfoj  or  viva,  and  they  are  no  doubt  to  be  re- 
garded as  denoting  drunkenness.  It  is  as  when 
we  speak  of  a  habitually  drunken  man  as  a  soaker, 
or  as  sodden  with  drink  ( Jer  4610,  La  315). 

Another  stem,  sdbhd  (tpo),  is  used  in  all  8  or  9 
times.  Its  meaning  is  nearly  that  of  our  Eng.  *  to 
guzzle/  that  is,  to  drink  intoxictr  '  1"1;. ,  v.  *J  1 

stupefying  effect.  The  active  :  •  t  :•  o- 
the  guzzler  as  in  the  act,  the  passive  participle 
describes  him  as  affected  by  the  liquor,  the  noun 
denotes  either  the  liquor  or  the  act  of  guzzling  (Is 
56ia,  Dt  2120,  Pr  23s**1,  Nah  I10,  Is  I22,  Hos  418}. 

More  important  than  all  these  is  the  stem 
shdkhar  (13^).  The  verb  means  to  become  in- 
toxicated, and  in  common  use  are  the  nouns 
shekhar,  'imoxica!  injr  liquor*  (see  STKON"G  DRINK)  ; 
shikkor,  Miimkanl/ord  shikkardn,  'drunkenness.' 
Many  hold  that  the  word  is  the  same  with  our 
sugar,  and  that  group  of  words  in  the  Western 
languages.  If  so,  the  Heb.  word  and  the  Western 
word  start  together  with  the  fact  that  sugar  is 
present  at  the  formation  of  alcohol,  but  follow 
entirely  different  lines  of  meaning.  The  usage  of 
the  Heb.  stem  is  abundant  and  clear,  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  Hebrew-speaking  people 
were  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  men  overcome 
by  alcohol,  and  they  used  the  words  of  this  stem 
to  express  this  familiar  fact. 

In  jtfT,  and  in  Gr.  VSS  of  OT,  quite  a  variety 
of  terms  are  used,  "but  we  need  mention  only  one 
group :  jj^Bti,  '  habitual  intoxication ' ;  (u-Qtw,  ( to 
be  intoxicated  * ;  jae0i$<nc«,  '  to  make  intoxicated  * ; 
fLeOfojm,  'an  intoxicant 'j  p^Qveos,  'intoxicated.' 
In  their  meaning  and  use  (both  literal  and  meta- 
phorical) the  words  of  this  group  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Hob.  prioup  last  mentioned. 

2.  Jtyrfic.ufvrit  yiwn  in  the  Bible  concerning 
drunkenness.  —  The  OT  and  NT  passages  that 
give  these  particulars,  though  numerous,  are  too 
familiar  to  need  direct  citation.  If  one  needs  to 
refer  to  them,  they  are  easily  found  by  the  help 
of  a  concordance.  Of  a:  »»••!.  pa*-;  JM  -  <-ne  will 
easily  recall  the  contest  «o-!'«  sim:..'  v.i-n.  kings, 
women,  and  truth,  in  1  K-  !>•"•;  .'•  •  •!•  rikenness 
of  Holof ernes,  as  described  in  Jth  1220  132 ;  the 
many  references  to  drinking  usages  in  Sir ;  and 
other  like  passages. 

These  various  canon,  or  apocr.  passages  mention 
abundantly  many  of  the  familiar  physical  effects 
of  drunkenness:  staggering,  reeling,  dizziness 
incoherent  speech,  redness  of  eyes,  vomiting,  stupid 
^leep,  insensibility  to  blows,  insatiable  appetite 
for  more  stimulant.  They  speak  of  its  mental 
effects :  exhilaration,  jollity,  loss  of  good  judg- 
ment, inconvenience  of  thought  and  purpose, 
inability  10  Loop  -<crei-,  quarrelsomeness,  shame- 
lessness,  failure  to  remember  afterwards  what 
occurred  while  one  was  drunk,  the  purposed  for- 
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getting  of  one's  vi-  ;•,  -<!<'  fg  its  as  the  naked- 
ness of  Noah,  I1'.*  l'"X  •  :•'  of  Amnon,  the 
sodden  condition  of  Nabal.  They  speak  of  festal 
drinking,  of  usages  compelling  one  to  drink,  or 
exempting  him  from  compulsion  (Est  I8),  _  of 
carousals,  dissipations,  excess,  riot,  of  the  Syrian 
king  drinking  himself  drunk  in  his  tent  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  many  times  of  the  high-horn 
people  of  both  Israel  and  Judah  as  wasting  their 
pro>;-ity  jjttd  c  orgies  in  costly  diinkin?  feasts, 
of  i:.e  connexio'i  of  drunkenness  with  UccTiiio.is- 
n<  •  t  S  }•  ">  •  ^ ' .',  of  orgies  in  which  the  three 
w*  :»•!',  .  ,  o  ,  They  spea\  of  tlio  p^r.iirr-  -it 
effects  ot  these  things  on  one's  CJ>M.LTL  ion  or  liii-,  en 
the  guzzler  and  the  glutton  who  bring  themselves 
to  poverty,  to  loss  of  energy,  to  rags.  They  speak 
of  sociological  effects,  of  men  who  by  reason  of 
private  dissipations  neglect  public  duty,  of  men 
who  ought  to  be  ambitious  to  serve  God  and  their 
country,  but  whose  actual  ambitions  run  in  the 
line  of  (Gi|i'io.:Yi<"m;r  or  drinking  intoxicating 
beverages  :  7  I-  ,V  •  -'  ••  ,  of  con&euuent  incapaci- 
tation  lor  leadership,  and  resulting  oppression  and 
injustice  at  home,  and  boundless  defeat  and 
slaughter  by  foreign  invaders.^ 

In  these  and  <»  •  •*"  niiiM  '\  .  -  no  o»:e  can  fail 
to  rot  t-r"  I /(-the  v  :  -[.:••,((:•«  >:i  <  r«< ,» •,!*  drunken- 
ness mid  H,^  evils  in  the  biblical  times,  and  their 
identity  with  the  same  evils  as  now  existing. 
Especial  importance  attaches,  therefore,  to  any- 
thing the  Bible  has  to  say  in  regard  to  the  remedy. 

The  author  of  Sir  says ;  *  Wine  drunk  in  season 
and  to  satisfy  is  joy  of  heart  and  gladness  of  soul ; 
wine  drank  largely  is  bitterness  of  soul,  with 
provocation  and  conflict*  (SI28*29).  Similar  passages 
abound  in  ancient  literature.  They  commend  the 
moderate  use  of  intoxicants,  ana  condemn  the 
excessive  usej  generally  drawing  the  line,  how- 
ever, not  between  exhilaration  and  drunkenness, 
but  between  drunkenness  that  is  regarded  as  occa- 
sional and  seasonable  and  drunkenness  that  is 
habitual  and  unseasonable.  In  view  of  this,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  our  canonical  books  contain  no 
such  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  unquali- 
fiedly condemn  drunkenness*  They  lay  down  the 
proposition,  'Look  not  on  the  wine  when  it  is  red* 
(Pr  233!)  In  such  cases  as  those  of  the  ;  • '.  -'  •  'T  v 
10*),  of  Daniel,  of  the  Kechabites,  of  the  V  .  • 
they  teach  that  even  total  abstinence  is  sometimes 
a  duty. 

An  account  of  the  intoxicating  liquors  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  will  be  found  under  the  titles  STRONG 
DRINK  and  WIKE.  See  also  FOOD. 

3.  The  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  prrXlw. — With  all  their  many  points  of 
identity,  i  norc  i--  a  larae  and  important  group  of 
differences.  Any  one  who  will  <'«'•  ref  nlly  study  all 
the  passages  in  the  Bible  \\liich  /•pci'ik  of  this 
matter  wifl  note  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  them, 
drunkenness  is  explicitly  spoSen  of  as  the  vice  of 
the  wealthy.  Perhaps  tnere  is  not  an  instance  in 
which  habitual  drunkenness  is  attributed  to  any 
who  are  not  wealthy.  In  modern  times,  on  the 
contrary,  drunkenness  is  supposed  to  be  much 
more  prevalent  among  the  poor  than  among  the 
well-to-do.  This  difference  is  not  an  accident.  It 
is  mainly  the  result  of  the  cheapening  of  intoxi- 
cants, throng  I  in:).*  i  not1  p'oeesses  of  distilling  and 
brewing,  uipo.vr-'il  \\ .  o-i  the  past  two  or  three 
centuries.  W  IOM  t  M»  i»!iee  of  enough  wine  or 
beer  to  make  a  man  drank  was  egu2  to  half  a 
month's  wages,  and  no  other  intoxicants  were  to 
be  had,  it  was  impossible  for  most  men  to  become 
sodden  drunkards.  The  case  is  different  when  an 
hour's  labour  will  pay  for  an  intoxicating  quantity 
of  cheap  liquor.  In  the  older  time,  habitual 
drunkenness  was  possible  for  thousands  where  it 
is  now  possible  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  This 


vast  modern  extension  of  the  domain  of  intemper- 
ance should  not  be  . ""  •  -»rhen  we  study  the 
Bible  for  practical  •.  •  subject.  To  this 

might  be  added  a  large  number  of  inipoj  t&nl 
differences  of  detail  between  ancient  life  and 
modern  life  that  have  bearings  on  the  question  in 
hand.  The  outcome  of  such  a  comparison  is  that 
drunkenness  and  its  attendant  evils,  inexcusable, 
widespread,  harmful,  and  dangerous  as  they  were 
in  the  civilizations  in  which  the  Scriptures  were 
written,  are  immeasurably  more  so  in  our  existing 
civilization,  and  we  ought  to  deal  with  the  problem 
accordingly.  W.  J.  BBECHER. 

DRUSILLA  (Apotfo-i^Aa).— •  See  HEROD. 

DUKE. — This  word  being  t\\  ^i]  I..  AV  with 
two  exceptions*  to  the  chie. -  o-  I'.-.  •>.'*,  the  im- 
pression is  formed  that  in  the  family  of  Esau  this 
was  a  hereditary  title,  as  it  is  in  Britain  now. 
It  is,  however,  never  a  title  in  AV,  but  a  general 
expression  for  *  chief/  being  formed  from  Lat.  dux 
(the  word  in  the  Vuig.),  and  the  tr.  of  a  word  ($* 
or  rtb$  'alltiph)  which  is  also  applied  to  the  princes 
of  Judah  (Zee  97  125» 6.  See  CHIEF,  ii  3). 

The  Heb.  word  ia  probably  more  specific  than  its  Eng.  equiva- 
lent, being  heldbyDillmann  (on  Ga  S^to  be  derived  from  rp% 
'••"• ,,".,  a  -  s  L  ,<1  .  so  properly  *a  chiliarch/  and  understood  oy 
i-  i  ,'  ••,«  ,-i  ii.  9)  'to  denote  properly  the  leader  of  a 
d(mt'  and  as  '  probably  the  indigenous  name  borne  in  Edom  by 
*•  ,'v»  %<,"'---  •,-'  *-.; ,'.— ^v^' ;  while  in  Eng.  'duke'  was 
ill'!  i  ,»i"  i  .1  i.  i.  Oil1  .ttV.p.:"l",  x**"i  T,r,.rt 

"  \  's".  »".  (<>•.•,  •  •»' — fcJir'J.I  t  .7:  <»'  i:<nt 
•  _',,{  •!  v,  t-  -L  <  >  1 "  "  «•  nni  -  si-'  -C'-ucer, 

,;,        '<     '       ','•..       "  Vi  -     .          W      /     \      •,"/  l>l   •!/'     1.1. 

i.     I!  »"   i   iC-    ..i    (     'I     .o  ,  (    .    '     '•   1   I     '  «     ('••  W&a, 

i.  31)  calls  (iideon  'a  du  »,  ' ;     1 1»\  j  ,•  i    i  -       .  ( the 

Messiah,  Mt  28  'And  thou,  Bethleem,  the  lend  of  Juda,  art  not 
the  leest  among  the  prynces  of  Juda ;  for  of  thee  a  duyk  schal 
go  out,  that  schal  gouerne  my  puple  of  Israel1;  and  Select 
Works*  iii  137,  'Jesus Christ,  duke  of  oure  batel,  tajrbt  u-s '. xwu 
of  ]>u:iLDCo,  and  not  to  feght  bodily.*  Between  ].">;  1  and  Iw^'J 
(thai  is,  when  AV  was  made)  the  title  was  extinct  in  England 

J.  HASTINGS. 
DULCIMER.— See  Music. 

DUM1H  (npn).— 1.  Son  of  Ishmael  (Gn  2514,  1  Ch 

I80),  representing  some  Arahian  tribe  or  locality. 
There  are  many  places  of  this  name  mentioned  by 
fche  Arabian  geographers,  "i-  ,:-'-'r-:  '1  »  "..  \  ,  *  ",• 
(daumun,  nom.  unit,  dwu,  ^  •  •  ;• 

wild  nut,  common  in  Arabia  Deserna  (Doughty, 
Travels  in  A.  £>.,  Index).  The  most  important  of 
the  places  called  after  it,  Dumat  al-Jnnf1'*l  (Jilso 
written  Daumat  M\\*  u  -v  •>*'!  mi-  \t}i».{i'"*  '  by  the 
earlier  Mohamm*  ..••.;  •./o^l-i-  v  ,,  s  i  o  place 
mentioned  in  Gn  (Yakut,  $.v.) ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  place  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (UN  vi. 
32),  whoisacquaiiited  i*  iili  a  Domnffta  inUie  noigli- 
bourhood  of  the  Thamudcni  (a«*  well  a-s  a  Thiimati), 
and  Ptolemjr,  who  mentions  a  city  Aov/*e0<£  or 
AovpaiGd  in  Arabia  Deserta  (v.  19,  7),  as  well  as  a 
city  of  importance  of  the  same  name  in  Arabia 
Felix  (viii.  22,  3).  Stephanua  Byz.  $.y.  quotes 
Glaucus  in  the  second  book  of  his  Arabian  Anti- 
quities  as  mentioning  &  city  of  the  name,  and 
Porphyry,  De  Abstinent,  ii.  56,  asserts  that  an 
Arabian  tribe  named  Dumathii  sacrificed  a  boy 
every  year,  and  buried  him  under  the  altar  whicii 
they  used  as  an  idol,  probably  with  reference  to 
the  same  place.  Its  site  is  lixcd  by  the  geographer 
Al-Bekri  (i.  353)  as  *ten  days'  journey  from 
Medina,  ten  from  Cufa,  eight  from  DamascoH,  and 
twelve  from  Misr';  but  by  Alas'udi  (Btbl  Geoff. 
Arab.  vii.  248)  as  '  five  from  Medina,  and  fifteen 
or  thirteen  from  Damascus,'  the  latter  numbers 
being  probably  more  correct.  The  *su}£  Duma,1 

•The  one  exception  is  Jos  13*  •  dukes  of  Sihon'  (DWJ, 
RV  *  princes'),  and  the  other  IMac  10»,  where  Jonathan  Mao* 
cabaaus  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  *  duke '  by  king  Alexander 
,  BV  *  captain 'X 
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discovered  by  Burckhardt  m  the  Jauf  (Travels  in 
Syria,  662),  has  been  identified  with  it  partly  on 
the  ground  of  the  correspondence  of  the  names  of 
the  surrounding  villages  with  those  mentioned  by 
the  geographers  (cf  .  Hitter,  ErdJcunde  von  Arabian, 
ii.  360-388).  The  only  further  reference  to  it  in 
the  Bible  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  heading  of 
Is  2111,  where  an  obscure  oracle  in  a  strange 
dialect  is  introduced  with  the  words  '  the  massa' 
of  Dumah  '  ;  for  this  the  LXX  substitutes  Idumsea, 
and  many  modern  critics  are  inclined  to  interpret 
the^name  Dumah  (in  Heb.  'silence')  allegorically. 
It  is  probable  that  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  purport  of  the  oracle  would  show  the  geo- 
graphical interpretation  to  be  right.  2.  Name  of 
one  of  the  mountain  cities  of  Judah  (Jos  1582) 
according  to  the  reading  of  most  of  the  editions  ; 
but  in  that  of  Ginsburg,  Rumah  (n;pn)  is  substituted, 
and  this  reading  is-  -•  _  '  ••:  !<  <"  by  the  LXX  ('Pe/«><£ 
or  "Pov/j.d)  and  the  \  s.  /  I  :  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  ordinary  reading  Dumah  is  correct.  In 
the  Onomast.  Aovftd  is  given  as  the  name  of  a  large 
"  ""  •  "•  Jl  e  Daroma,  seventeen  miles  from 
•  (Beit  Jibrin)  ;  and  it  was  identified 
by  Robinson  with  Khirbet  Daumah,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beit  Jibrin,  where  are  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  a  village  situated  on  two  hills  separated 
by  a  valley,  with  remains  of  many  cisterns  and 
caves  excavated  in  the  rock,  belonging  to  the 
Canaanite  or  Jewish  epoch,  as  well  as  vestiges  of 
Christian  buildings.  The  'seventeen  miles'  of 
the  Onomast.  is  an  overstatement,  due  to  the  tor- 
tuous routes  followed  in  the  mountain  country 
(Guerin,  Jwfo,  iii,  359-361). 

D.  S.  MARGOLIOTJTH. 
DUMB.—  See  MEDICINE. 

DUNG.—  1.  Used  in  the  East  as  manure  (Lk  138) 
and  for  fuel  ;  especially  that  of  cattle,  where  wood 
and  charcoal  are  scarce  or  unattainable.  In  Eastern 
cities  there  is  usually  a  receptacle  for  the  offal  of 
cattle,  whence  it  is  carried  out  and  either  burnt  or 
used  as  manure.  Directions/'-1  |  •  i  '»•••  *  il-  •  •  1!-  •»•  • 
are  given  in  Dt  2310"14  ;  and  i  :  !•>'«•-  !»  -i  •  •  ,  <•  • 
the  dung  of  the  animals  was  burnt  outside  the 
camp  (Ex  2914,  Lv  411-  12  817,  Nu  195). 

2.  The  word  is  used  (a)  to  express  contempt  and 
abhorrence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  carcase  of  Jezebel 
(2  K  9s7)  ;  and  in  that  of  the  Jews  (  Jer  922,  Zeph  I37). 
i'/  T«>  -|-MI.I  r  ing  upon  the  face  was  a  sign  of 
In.  MI  :.  on  Mi,!  2^).  (c)  As  representing  wortli- 
lessness,  St.  raul  counted  all  things  but  dung  that 
he  might  win  Christ  (Ph  38).  E.  IICLL. 

DUNG  GATE.—  See  JEBUSALEM. 


DURA  (K-in  Dn  31,  a  plain  *in  the  province  of 
Babylon  ').  Etym.  uncertain.  The  word  may  be 
connected  with  the  Bab.  duru,  a  strong  waft  or 
fortification,  possibly  also  with  Dor  (Jg  I27)  and 
with  nix  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxv.  6)  mentions 
it  as  situated  E.  of  the  Tigris.  The  distance  of 
such  a  locality  from  Babylon  seems  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being  the  same  as  that  alluded  to 
in  Daniel.  The  validity  of  this  objection  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  territory  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  included  in  the  expression  ^33  njp-ii??.  The 
same  objection  of  distance  applies  to  the  place  of 
this  name  which  occurs  in  Polybius  (v.  48),  which 
was  on  the  Euphrates  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaboras,  more  than  200  miles  N.W.  of  Babylon. 

A  third  (and  the  most  probable)  locality  sug- 
gested is  to  the  E.  of  Babylon,  where  Oppert  found 
what  appears  to  be  the  base  of  a  great  statue,  near 
a  mound  known  as  Duair.  G.  WALKER. 

DURE.  —  The  simple  vb.  *  dure  '  (fr.  Lat.  durare, 
be  hard,'  'last')  is  now  obsol.,  its  place  being  filled 


by  * endure.'  It  occurs  in  AV  Mt  1321  only :  *  Yet 
hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a 
while '  (BY  '  endureth  for  a  while,*  Gr.  r/wWatpo'j 
^cm,  lit.  *  is  temporary ' ;  Wye.  *  is  tempera!, ' 
Ehem.  *is  for  a  time';  'dureth3  is  Tindale's  word, 
who  translates  the  same  expression  in  Mk  417  by 

*  endure,'  and  is  followed  by  AV).     '  During,'  still 
in  use,  is  the  pres.  ptcp.  of  this  verb ;  cf.  Tindale, 
Works,  p.  476 :   *  when  the  disciples  were  come 
together  vnto  the  breakyng  of  the  bread,  Paule 
made  a  sermon  duryng  to  iiiy<lii"<rhu'    Nofc  in  AV, 

*  during'  is  introduced  by  II V  into  Mt  255,  Jn  223 
132,  Rev  II6.   Durable  is  still  in  use,  and  applicable 
to  clothing,  as  Is2318,  but  scarcely  now  to  riches,  as 
in  Pr  818.    Cf .  Purchas,  Pil.  p,  28  :  *  They  might 
take  up  their  Crosse,  and  follow  the  second  Adam 
unto  a  durable  happinesse.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

DUTY  is  that  which  is  due.  In  mod.  Eng.  it  is 
only  that  which  is  due  "by  one,  but  formerly  expressed 
also  that  which  is  due  to  one.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  Ex  211{>,  AV  '  If  he  take  him  another  wife  ;  her 
food,  her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage  shall 
he  not  diminish '  (so  RV).  Cf.  Tindale's  tr.  of  Mt 
2014  '  Take  that  which  is  thy  duty,  and  go  thy 
waye,'  and  of  Lk  1242  *  to  geve  them  their  deutie 
of  meate  at  due  season '  j  and  Knox,  Hist.  p.  117 : 

*  I  will  serve  my  Prince  with  body,  heart,  goods, 
strength,  and  all  that  is  in  my  power,  except  that 
which  is  God's  duty,  which  I  will  reserve  to  him 
alone.*    Shaks.  uses  the  word  in  both  senses,  Tarn, 
of  Shrew,  IV.  i.  40  :    *  Do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy 
duty.*    For  the  biblical  conception  of  Duty,  see 
ETHICS.  J.  HASTINGS. 

DWARF  is  the  rendering  in  AV  and  RV  of  pn, 
a  word  (Lv  2120)  denoting  one  of  the  physical 
disqualifications  by  which  a  priest  was  unfitted  foi 
service.  The  word  means  thin,  lean,  small.  It  is 
applied  to  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  (Gn  418  etc.),  to 
the  minute  grains  of  manna  (Ex  1614),  to  the  still, 
small  voice  (1  K  1912),  and  in  other  like  instances. 
The  conjecture  that  it  here  means  a  dwarf  is  plaus- 
ible. But  others  regard  it  as  meaning  an  unnatur- 
ally thin  iimn  -n  oon  -;m  [•! \\ o.  perhaps.  The  Sept. 
(g^i/Xos)  and  Vulg.  connect  this  -j'ivifi<jifioii  with 
the  one  that  follows,  as  indicating  tic  <'<  ,i\c  eyes. 
So  the  meaning  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain. 

W-  J.  BEECHEK. 

DYEING. — The  art  of  dyeing  is  not  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  but  dyed  stuffs  are  referred  to  in 
various  passages,  and  hence  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  dyeing  was  known  to  the  Israelites. 
The  coloured  stufis  mentioned  are  blmt  imrpJ*', 
and  scarlet ;  these  all  occurring  lo^o'Jier  in 
the  ill  oii | u  ion  of  the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ex  iJir'"j.  It  would  seem  that  the  yarn  was  dyed 
before  weaving  (cf.  Ex  3S28),  as  we  know  was  the 
custom  of  the  Egyptians  (cf.  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  ii. 
p.  166,  ed.  1878),  from  whom  the  Israelitish  women 
may  have  acquired  the  art.  The  Egyptians  were 
certainly  jicr|iijiintu<l  with  the  art  of  dyeing  by  the 
use  of  cnemicals,  though  they  may  not  have  under- 
stood  the  chemical  properties  of  the  materials  em- 
ploved  (cf.  Pliny,  xxxv.  11,  and  Wilk.  ii.  168,  169), 
and  the  Hebrews  no  doubt  knew  something  of  it  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus.  At  a  later  period  they  may 
have  learned  from  the  Phoenicians  the  process  of 
making  the  Tyrian  purple,  so  renowned  ainonj:  (!,<' 
ancients ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  T  1 1 < k y  |  >i  o<  i . i <  t  ( , 
it,  as  they  could  not  readily  procure  ih'e  shell-tish 
used  in  its  manufacture.  The  purple  of  the  taber- 
nacle, if  made  by  the  Hebrews,  must  have  been 
obtained  from  other  sources  and  by  other  methods. 
Purple  occurs  in  Pr  3123  as  the  clothing  of  the 
virtuous  woman ;  and  as  it  stands  in  a  long  list  of 
items  of  her  handiwork,  it  may  indicate  that  she 
knew  how  to  make  it.  Scarlet  was  obtained  by  a 
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process  similar  to  that  of  purple,  as  we  learn 
from  Kenrick,  Pkazn*  eh*  viii.,  and  Rawlinson, 
Pkcevi.  ch.  yiii.  Blue  was  doubtless  obtained  from 
indigo,  which  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  from 
their  commerce  with  India  (Wilk.  ii*  164).  See 
COLOURS. 
Hams*  skins  'dyed*  red 


mentioned  in  Ex  255.  This  process  the  Hebrew? 
could  have  learned  also  from  the  Egyptians  (cf. 
Wilk.  ii.  185).  The  art  is  still  carried  on  in  Syria, 
and  large  quantities  of  skins  are  tanned  red  for  the 
native  shoes  and  saddles.  H.  POBTEB. 

DYSENTERY.— See  MEBICINE. 


E 


E.— The  symbol  ordinarily  used  in  criticism  of 
Hex.  to  signify  the  work  of  the  [second]  Elohist, 
See  HEXATETJCH. 

EAGLE  (n^j  nesher,  derfo,  aquila).—> The  Arab. 
retains  the  same  name,  in  a  modified  form,  nisr, 
substituting  sin,  for  skin.  This  term  is  used  by 
the  Arabs  for  the  vultures,  of  which  there  are  four 
species  in  the  Holy  Land.  (1)  Gypcetus  barbatus, 
Cuv.,  thelammergeier,  the  073 peres  of  the  Hebrews, 
AV  ossifrage,  Arab,  'antifc  (2)  Gypsfulvus,  Sav., 
the  griffon.  (3)  Neophron  percnopterus,  L.,  the 
Egyptian  vulture,  called  in  Arab,  raham  or  dejdj- 
Fwaun,  Pharaoh's  hen*  It  is  the  'gier  eagle  of 
AV,  not  of  E.V.  (4)  Vultur  monackm,  L. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  true  eagles,  of  which  there 
are  eight  species  in  the  Holy  Land.  (1)  Aquila 
ehrvscetus,  L.,  the  ospray  of  A  v ,  which  is  the  golden 
eagle,  njpjjy  'ozntyydh.  (2)  A,  Tieliaca,  Sar.,  the 
imperial  eagle.  (3)  A.  clanga,  Pall.,  the  greater 
sj'Otiul  cn^le,  and  ncihaj^  A.pomarina,  Brehm,  the 
IL-M  i  "po;reil  cnigle,  of  uhich,  however,  only  one 
specimen  has  been  noted*  (4)  A.  rapax,  Temm., 
the  tawny  eagle.  (5)  A.  pennata,  Gruel.  (6)  A. 
NipaJensisi  Hodges,  the  steppe  eagle.  (7)  A. 
bonelli,  Temm.  (8)  Cvrcastus  Gallicus,  GmeL,  the 
short-toed  eagle.  The  last  is  easily  recognized  by 
its  large  flat  head,  its  huge  golden  eyes,  and 
brightly  spotted  breast.  Its  short  toes  and  tarsi 
are  covered  with  tesselated  scales  to  protect  it 
from  the  serpents  on.  which  it  preys.  It  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the^  eagle  tribe  in  Palestine.  All 
the  above  birds  are  included  by  the  Arabs  under 
the  generic  term  ni$r=nesher,  even  those  which 
aave  also  specific  names,  as  the  ossifrage,  the 
ospray,  and  the  Egyptian  vulture.  They  agree  in 
swiftness  of  flight  (JDt  2S49  etc),  in  soaring  high 
into  the  air  (Pr  23*  SO19,  Is  4Q*1),  in  making  their 
nests  in  high  trees  or  inaccessible  rocks  (Job  SQ*7"®*, 
Jer  4916),  and  in  keenness  of  vision  (Job  3029). 

The  expression  'enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the 
eagle'  (Mic  lie),  refers  to  the  griffon,  which  has  its 
head  and  neck  free  from  feathers.  The  references 
to  feeding  on  the  slain  (Job  3930,  Mt  24s8)  are  not  to 
be  understood  of  vultures  alone,  as  eagles  also  will 
feed  on  dead  animals  if  they  find  them.  But  it  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  griffon  and  Pharaoh's 
hen.  Therefore  in  such  passages  (cf.  Pr  3017, 
Mt  24s8)  the  allusion  is  generic.  The  'ravenous 
bird  from  the  East'  (Is  46")  describes  Cyrus,  prob- 
ably in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  griffon  was 
the  emblem  of  Persia,  and  embroidered  on  its 
standard.  This  emblem  in  various  forms  has  been 
copied  by  the  Romans,  Russians,  Austrian  s,  Ger- 
mans, and  by  the  United  States. 

The  renewal  of  the  youth  of  the  eagle  (Ps  1035) 
is  an  allusion  to  its  longevity,  whicE  sometimes 
reaches  a  hundred  years,  The  eagle  is  one  of  the 
*  living  creatures'  of  Ezk  1M,  Rev  47.  It  has  been 
adopted  as  an  emblem  of  St.  John  (in  Irenseus  of 
6t.  Mark  j,  ov.  ing  to  his.  insight  into  the  divine  char- 
actor,  and  Ids  po\\  or  of  looking  at  the  divine  glory. 


The  'bearing  on  eagles'  wings'  (Ex  194)  is  clearly 
inetap^oriofl1,  and  does  not  refer  to  any  habit  of 
the  eagle.  The  passage  in  Dt  3211  'As  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
spreadeth.  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth 
them  on  hex  wings/  is  explained  by  the  preceding 
verse,  which  reads,  *  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land, 
and  in  the  waste,  howling  wilderness  ;  he  led  him 
about,  he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye';  and  in  the  following  verse,  'So  the 
Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange 
god  with  him.'  The  allusion  is  to  the  fostering 
care  of  the  eagles  for  their  young,  and  the  pains 
they  take  to  lure  them  from  the  nest  and  teach 
them  to  fly.  These  are  well-known  facts.  It 
would  be  no  wise  difficult  for  an  observer  to  fancy, 
in  their  evolutions,  that  the  old  birds  actually  bore 
up  the  younger  ones  in  the  air,  as  well  as  fluttered 
over  them.  G.  E.  POST. 

EAR  (fj»,  'dzen,  offs).—  Hearing  is  associated  with 
obedience  as  seeing  is  with  conviction.  In  the 
East  when  an  order  is  given,  the  responsive  gesture 
is  to  lift  the  hand  to  the  head  and  breast,  implying 
that  the  order  is  understood  and  will  be  carried 
out.  Thus  also  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  after  a 
command  by  a  superior,  the  invariable  reply  is, 
*  Hearing  and  obeying  !  ' 

Eye,  ear,  and  heart  are  concrete  terms  for 
understanding,  will,  and  affection,  and  the  gospel 
is  declared  to  be  something  beyond  human 
thoughts,  ilcsires,  and  passions.  Men  had  at  all 
times  oiler  <1  sacrifices  to  influence  the  will  of  the 
gods  appoint!  to,  but  here  God  made  the  sacrifice 
TO  load  onntivc  the  will  of  man.  'Ear  hath  not 
heard  '  (1  (5o  29).  Its  limit  is  in  man's  willingness 
to  listen  (Mt  139,  Rev  27-11-17,  etc.).  Assurance 
concerning  God's  ability  to  hear  is  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  He  planted  the  ear  (Ps  94»).  The  alien- 
ated heart  is  called  an  •uncircunacised  ear  (Jex  610). 

The  boring  of  a  slave's  ear  by  his  consent  waa 
the  token  01  life-long  surrender  and  ownership 
(Ex  216  ;  but  not  Ps  405,  see  Kirkpatrick,  ad  loc.)  ; 
the  tip  of  the  ear  was  tonchea  with  blood  in 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lv  8281-) 
and  in  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  (H14'17-85-28);  the 
cutting  off  of  the  ears  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  an  enemy  (Ezk  S325)  ;  to 
incline  the  ear  is  a  frequent  expression  for  to  give 
attention  (Ps  4510,  Pr  2217  etc.)  ;  the  ears  tingle 
(^)  at  dreadful  news  (1  S  311,  2  K  2112,  Jer  198)  ; 
to  open  one's  ear  (jjfc  n7|)  is  a  common  expres- 
sion for  to  reveal  a  secret  to  one  (1  S  91*  20a*  **•  M, 
2  S  7s7,  1  Ch  1726  etc.).  G.  M,  MACKIE. 


EAR.—  To  'ear'  is  to  plough  (Old  Enff.  erian, 
connected  with  bpfetv  and  omre),  as  'After  that 
he  tempereth  it  with  dong,  then  eareth  it,  soweth 
it,  and  haroweth  it' 
'  A  silver  saucer 

(Harrison,  England,  .  , 

rough  valley,  which  is  neither  eared  nor  sown 


w        ong,     en  earet       ,  sowe 
h  it'   ^Igr.   Perf.  1526,  p.  23); 
.  ,  ,  was  eared  up  by  a  plough  ' 
and,  L  361).    In  AV,  Dt  214  *A 


EARNEST 


EAETH 
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(BV  'plowed';  so  at  Gn  458,  Ex  3421,  1  S  812); 
Is  3024  4  the  young  asses  that  ear  the  ground '  (R,V 
« till,'  Heb.  15V  '  work/  as  in  Dt  2i4). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

EARNEST*— There  are  three  well-known  NT 
passages  in  which  this  word  occurs :  Eph  I14  *  The 
earnest  of  our  inheritance ' ;  2  Co  I22  and  2  Co  58 
'  The  earnest  of  the  Spirit.'  In  all  three  instances 
the  Greek  word  (introduced  perhaps  by  Phoenician 
traders)  is  the  same,  ct/5pa/3c6p.  Its  Lat.  equivalent 
is  arrha  or  arrhabo  (not  pignus),  and  its  Eng. 
arles,  now  obsolete  except  in  Scotland.  The  corre- 
sponding word  in  Heb.  JUTJ;  (Gn  3837- 18  20)  means  a 
pledge  or  token,  something  to  be  returned  when 
the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been  observed ; 
but  by  d/5pa/?c6p,  arrhabo,  arles,  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  first  instalment,  given  as  a  sure  and 
binding  engagement  that  the  rest  shall  follow 
in  due  time.  ^  The  earnest  is  a  pledge,  but  it  is  a 
pledge  consisting  of  part  of  the  possession,  or 
benefit,  or  blessing  with  which  the  contracting 
parties  are  concerned.  The  arles  given  to  a  servant 
signifies  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into,  and 
it  is  a  binding  promise  that  the  wages  agreed 
upon  will  be  forthcoming  when  the  term  of  engage- 
ment has  expired*  ^  It  is  really  a  part  of  the  wages, 
and  it  is  the  same  in  kind  as  the  money  payment 
to  be  afterwards  made.  In  very  olden  times  a 
similar  formality  used  to  obtain  in  connexion  with 
the  conveyance  of  land,  or  houses,  or  mills.  In 
buying  a  field,  the  purchaser  had  given  him  a  clod 
of  earth  as  an  earnest  that,  at  the  appointed  time, 
he  should  enter  upon  complete  possession.  When 
houses  were  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another, 
the  purchaser  or  receiver  had  handed  him  some  of 
the  thatch  as  arles  or  earnest  that  by  and  by  the 
whole  property  should  pass  over  into  his  posses- 
won,  in  the  ease  of  a  mill,  some  small  piece  of  the 
machinery  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  These 
simple  ceremonies  were  as  binding  as  an  agree- 
ment written  upon  | :,  .Y"  •:;  and  made  valid  by 
the  impression  of  a  Government  stamp.  The  idea 
underlying  them  all  appears  in  various  forms  in 
Scripture  history.  Abraham's  sojourn  in  Canaan 
was  a  kind  of  earnest  to  a  wanderer  like  him  that 
his  seed  should  by  and  by  possess  the  land.  Wheja 
Abraham's  servant,  having  gone  to  Mesopotamia 
to  fetch  a  wife  for  Isaac,  gave  Kebekah  a  nose-ring 
and  bracelets  and  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  these 
were  to  her  an  earnest  of  Isaac's  wealth,  and  the 
evidence  of  a  comfortable  home  in  Canaan.  Using 
the  word  in  the  sense  above  explained  and  illus- 
trated, the  apostle  tells  us  that  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts  is  an  earnest  of  our 
heavenly  inheritance.  Christian  knowledge,  holi- 
ness, and  hafipincv  arc  not  only  t\  p1  •:  ••,  T-ut  also 
a  foretaste  ot  h  cavczi'B  bliss.  Sec  i  ;••..-  /.  >• ;' .  p.  68f . 

G.  M.  PHILPS. 

EAR-RING. — nj$  nezem,  orig.  nose-ring  (Q$J  DV$ 
a^y  Gn  24**,  r\$$  'pp  Is  32X,  cf .  Ezk  1612,  where 
first  clause  should  read  as  in  EV  *  I  put  a  ring 
upon  thy  nose*),  perhaps  equiv.  to  nij  in  Ex  35® 
(AV  bracelet,  R  V  biooch) ;  also  applied  to  ear- 
ring, on^iN^  VN  Q'9JJO»  Gn  354.  In  R V  it  is  tr.  ring, 
where  the  text  makes  no  special  reference  to  nose  or 
ear.  For  the  nose  the  nezem  was  a  plain  ring  of 
gold  worn  either  in  the  wing  or  central  cartilage 
of  the  nose.  For  the  ear  the  circular  form  fay 
Ezk  1612)  was  the  most  common,  but  usually 
ornamented  wit1!  some  sacred  or  I  V  -i1;  ••*  -^  ••  1  .• 
or  having  one  *..  more  balls  attaeaea,  hence  called 
moe;  Is  319  (AV  chains,  RV  pendants).  In  Is  320 
for  wift  AV  '  ear-rings/  RV  gives  *  amulets '  (see 
AMULET).  Such  rings  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  bride's  ornaments  (Gfn  S423).  At  the  present 
day  in  Syria,  when  a  young  peasant  woman  comes 
into  town  with  her  friends  to  buy  the  marriage 
outfit,  the  first  purchase  is  usually  that  of  the  ear- 


rings. Ear-rings  are  now  confined  to  women, 
being  regarded  as  barbaric  and  effeminate  when 
worn  by  men.  Among  the  Bedawin,  in  the  case 
of  an  only  son,  the  ear-ring  is  sometimes  worn  as 


an  amulet  in  the  form  of  a  large  silver  ring  sus- 
pended round  the  outer  ear,  with  discs  or  balls 
attached  to  the  lower  half  of  the  ring,  hanging 
visible  below  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  Rings  for  nose 
and  ear  formed  the  material  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex 
322),  of  Gideon's  image  (Jg  824),  and  were  offered 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  3522). 

LITERATURE. — Benzinger,   Heb.   Arch.  107 ;    Lane,  Modem 
77 ";r/'jfj /.*•'(  Mwud  A.  'Female  Ornaments');  Wilkinson,  Anc. 

1  •  «.  n    :,;;(,  il  ;    Hartmana,  Hebraenn,  iii.  205 ;    Wellsted, 
Travels^  i  821 ;  Manner,  06*.  iv.  311, 314;  Moi-i  o  •  Ju;  S°i 

G.  M.  M  \("K:I;. 

EARTH  is  the  tr.  of  various  Heb.  and  Gr.  terms, 
the  most  notable  of  which  are — 

1.  np"iK  (deriv.  uncertain,  perhaps  from  a  root 
containing  notion  of  being  tilled,  or  of  #w  '/«'/ 
covering  and  closely  fitting.     See  Oxf.   //'  '/.    /.'•.-. 
s.v.),  which  with  its  LXX  and  NT  c(jui\.ilont-  7$  ^ 
used  ( 1 )  of  the  earth  as  tilled,  Gn  2-'  o ' "  < \*  e.     1 1  • » ru-e 
nD-mn  2^= a  husbandman,  Gn  920.   (2)  Of  earth  as  a 
material  substance,  from  which  were  fashioned 
man   Gn   27,    animals   v.19,    vessels   Is    459    (see 
POTTERY),  of  which  at  times  altars  were  made 
Ex  2024,  cf.  2  K  517,  and  which  was  put  upon  the 
head  as  a  token  of  woe  or  of  contrition  1  S  412, 

2  S  I2,  Neh  91.   In  this  last  reference  the  term  more 
frequently  employed  is  -12^= dust,  which  is  rendered 
earth  in  such  passages  as  Gn  2615,  Job  819  1925  28* 
306  4183,  Is  219,  Dn  12*.     (3)  Of  earth  as  the  visible 
surface  of  the  globe,  in  such  phrases  as  '  every- 
thing that  creepeth  upon  the  face  of  the  earth '  (B  v 
'ground')  Gn  I25  620  etc.     (4)  Of  earth  as = land  or 
country  Gn  4719,  Is  1917,  esp.  of  the  Holy  Land 
Zee  215.     (5)  Of  earth  as=whole  earth  Gn  12s  2814. 
This  last  usage  is  rare,  and,  like  the  preceding, 
lK,lon«j*  nit'  10 r  to — 

2.  p$  (m  Aram,  portions  of  Ezr  and  Du  ni«, 
Syr.  arW),  which  is  used  (1)  of  earth  as  opposed  to 
heaven  Gn  I1,  cf.  Mt  2818 ;  (2)  of  earth  as  opposed 
to  sea  Gn  I20,  cf.  Mk  41  647  j  (3)  of  the  whole  earth 
Gn  1818,  or  its  inhabitants  Gn  I28,  cf.  Lk  18*  21s5 ; 
(4)=land,  country,  district  Gn  1C10  1928,  cf.  Mt220 
4s4;  (5)  as  synonymous  with  .197$= soil  Gn  !11<ia, 
cf,  Mt  135.    See  GROUND. 

3.  A  poetic  synon.  of  p&  is  *??#  (perhaps  fr.  a  root 
= productive  ;  according  to  Hommel,  Expos.  Times, 
1897,  viii.  472,  it  had  originally  a  mythological 
sense),  1  S  28,  Is  1421  etc.     Both  n?  an<i  ^  are 
reproduced  in  the  LXX  by  yy  and  olKov 
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latter  of  which  occurs  a  good  many  times  also 
in  NT,  e.g.  Lk  45,  Eo  1018,  Kev  1614. 

See  further  COSMOGONY,  WOKLD. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

EARTHQUAKE.— Palestine  has  from  time  imme- 
morial been  a  country  subject  to  earthquakes,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  several  references 
to  these  phenomena  should  he  found  in  Holy  Writ. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  during  prehistoric  times, 
especially  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs, 
it  was  even  more  liable  to  seismic  shocks  than 
in  the  former  period,  when  we  consider  that  the 
regions  beyond  the  Jordan  witnessed  volcanic 
eruptions  on  a  vast  scale  from  craters  and  foci 
which  are  now  altogether  dormant.* 

The  references  in  this  article  will  be  restricted 
to  the  region  of  Pal.  and  the  adjoining  territories 
of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the 
subject  will  be  treated  under  the  foil,  heads  :— 

1.  Historical.  2.  Prophetic.  3.  T;  i!"  •  ,.»»/- 
of  the  Christian  Era.  4.  Origin  of  i  <r,  "j.J  ' 
Phenomena.  5*  Literature. 

1.  HISTORICAL. — («)  F  "  ;  •^••.••iX-  Sinai 
on  the  giving  of  the  :  •  i "  o  ••  •  .  -nount 

quaked  greatly*  (Ex  1918). 

(b)  Earthquake   accompanied    by  fissures   and 
sinking  of  the  ground,  by  which  Korah  and  his 
companions  were  destroyed  (Nu  1681;  also  Jos. 
Ant.  IV.  iii.  3). 

(c)  F.jr  t!u-  lake  in  the  ilnys  of  Saul  (1  S  1415), 

(d)  l-Jijii  ,  lYtm;*  fioin  ;lio  wrath  of  Jezebel,  rinds 
a  refuge  on  the  solitary  heights  of  Horeb  (Mount 
Sinai)  in  Arabia  Petrsea  (1  K  19n).     Assuming 
Jebel  Musa  to  be  actually  the  mount  in  question, 
tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  the  name  of  the 
cave  from  which  the  prophet  witnessed  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake.    At  about  200  feet  below  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  there  lies  in  a  recess  a 
circular  pool  surrounded  by  rocks  of  granite  and 
porphyry  penetrated  at  one  spot  by  a  cave,  prob- 
ably of  artificial  origin,  known  amongst  the  Arabs 
and  the  monks  oi  St  Catherine  as  *  Elijah's  cave.* 
The  position  and  *iiiioiiriiiin'.>  fit  in  so  well  with 
the  narrative  that  it  would  be  useless  to  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  this  identification.f    The 
solitude  of   the  place  would  have   afforded   the 
prophet  protection;   the  cave,  shelter;   and  the 
pool,  water  to  quench  his  thirst. 

(e)  Earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah.      This 
earthquake  pust  have  been  one  of  extraordinary 
severity,  as  it  is  twice  referred  to,  Am  I1  and  Zee 
145 ;  and  from  the  latter  passage  we  may  infer  that 
it  caused  a  precipitate  flight  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jems.,  and  may  have  been  accompanied  by  assur- 
ing of  the  earth  at  the  Mount  of  Olives.    The 
exact  date  cannot  be  determined,  as  Uzziah's  reign 
was  long,  extending  from  c.  B.C.  790-740. 

(f)  B.C.  31,  Sept.  2.    In  the  reign  of  Herod  an 
earthquake  occurred  in  Judaea,  '  such  as  had  not 
happened  at  any  other  time,'  destructive  to  men 
and  animals  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  v.  2). 

(g)  Earthquake  at   the  Crucifixion.      In  this 
case  the  earthquake  described  in  Mt  2751  was  one 
of  the  miraculous  manifestations  of  divine  power 
which  accompanied  the  death  of  our  Lord  on  the 
cross,  and  was  followed  by  rending  of  the  rocks 
and  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and  opening  of  the 
tombs,  A.D.  29. 

(A)  Earthquake  at  Philippi.  This  has  often  been 
considered  a  niinieulous  manifeatiLtion  of  divine 
power,  called  forth  for  the  release  from  prison  of 
St.  Paul  and  Silas,  A.D.  51. 

*  In  Keith  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  aa  al«w  in  Prearwich's 
Map  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcano**  (Geology,  vol.  i ),  the 
region  of  Pal.  and  Syria  is  shown  aa  one  greatly  subject  to 
earthquake  shocks. 

f  The  only  other  rival  ia  that  of  SerbSJ  ,  but  the  claims  of 
J-  Muaa  to  be  Horeb  far  outweigh  those  of  Serbal.  See  Stanley. 
Sinai  and  Pa/.,  ed.  I860,  p.  49  ;  Picturesque  Pal.t  p.  113. 


2.  PROPHETIC.  —  Earthquakes   heing    amongst 
the  most  temhle  and  impressive  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, are  made  use  of  in  the  Bible  for  prophetic 
imagery  connected  with  future  calamitous  events  ; 
thus— (a)  'she  (Ariel    or  Mount  Zion)  shall   he 
visited  of   the   Lord  of  hosts  with  thunder  and 
with  earthquake'  (Is  296,  KV).     (b)   'And  there 
shall  be  famines  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places 
(Mt  247}.     (c)  'And  I  saw  when  he  i  "e 
sixth  seal,   and  there  was  a  great 

(Rev  612).  (d)  ( And  he  (the  angel)  taketh  the 
censer,  and  he  filled  it  with  the  fire  of  the  altar, 
and  cast  it  upon  the  earth ;  and  there  followed 
thunders,  and  voices,  and  "''.  X">,7=  r,nd  an 
w.  •iV-uilcp'  TIcvS5).  (e) '  \  •-.  -  .•'  *.i  •«•  killed 
in  i  10  <-«'.  I'ltni.'ikc  seven  thousand  persons'  (Rev 
111S).  (/)  'And  there  was  a  great  «>.  •  '  •  :.  ^< 
such  as  was  not  since  there  were  me'!  •.;•••"  .  '«' 
earth' (Rev  1618). 

3.  EARTHQUAKES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   ERA.— 
Out  of  the  large  number  of  recorded  earthquakes, 
of  greater  or  less  intensity,  from  which  Pal.  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  have  suffered,  only  a 
few  of  special  importance  can  be  noticed  here. 

(1)  A.~   *n\     CJ"-*'-i  TT1  4^ia  Minor ,  the  cities  of  Laodicea, 
.,   i  •         .  and  Agathicum  were  overthrown 
(Mar.' 'Comes,  p*  46,  quot.  by  Mallet). 
<2)  A.D.  551.    Felt  over  Pal.,  Arabia,  and  Syria  (Theophanes, 

(S)  A.D*.  658     Month  of  June  ;  very  destructive  in  Pal.  and 

Syria  (Theoph.  p.  282). 
(4)  A.D.  746.    Jerus.  and  surrounding-  regions  suffered  greatly 


(5)  A.i>.  755.    A  severe  shook  of  earthquake   occurred   at 

Jerus.,  whereby  the  Haram  es-Sherif  ('Mosque  of 
Omar')  was  much  injured  (Besant  and  Palmer,  Hwt. 
Jerusalem,  ed.  1888,  p.  97). 

(6)  A.D.  859.     Earthquake  throughout  Syria  ;   in  Antioch 

1500  bouses  were  thrown  down  (Abulfaraj,  p.  166, 
quot.  by  Mallet). 

(7)A.p.  1036.  Tl*r'h'ii.'cr  h*  which  Jerus.  was  much 
injured  (Ce'.'vr!1.-,  \>  7,i7; 

<8)A.D.  1170.  Succession  of  earthquako*  pT?=--rt  f-.rrm.rh 
Pal.,  which,  by  their  violence  and  fio<i  <  i  •.  ,  I  •"!  .ill 
men's  hearts  with  fear  ;  hundreds  perished  in  the  ruins 
of  their  houses  ;  grief  and  consternation  spread  around 
(Hist.  J&rusal&m,  p.  352). 

(0)  A.D.  1202  (or  1204).  An  earthquake  shook  Pal.  from  end 
to  end  ;  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Nablus  were  reduced  to 
heaps  of  nuns;  the  walls  of  Acre  and  Tripoli  fell; 
Jerus.  alone  seemed  spared,  and  there  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  met  together  to  thank  God  for  their 
safety  (Hist.  Jerusalem,  p.  492;  Abulfeda,  Ann.  iv. 
p.  211). 

(10)  A.D.  1402.    Coast  of  Syria  affected;  sea  retired  and  then 

invaded  the  land;  several  towns  ruined  (Muratori,  t. 
xviii.  p.  974). 

(11)  A.D.  1759.    An  earthquake  protracted  through  a  period 

of  three  months,  in  which  Acco,  Saphat,  Baalbek, 
""*  " 


(12)  A 


•';•».'  ;«  210). 

'•  ,,     13   an   earthquake   occurred  at 
iir  or.y  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  by  which 
t^t  \  •  or  with  several  others  in  Syria,  were 
converted  into  a  heap  t  '  r-:  -i  -.'.••'  ">  i  •  ••  l  ,    --i.  1 
were  destroyed  (Ohesn  •  ,  .s  a  n  cj  <•  •  */.r  /.  •«  ;-  '.  /  n  '•"*  'i  •  •; 


(13)  A.B.  1837,  1st  Jan.  Great  earthquake  in  Pal.  by  which 
the  town  of  Safed  was  destroyed,  with  many  of  the 
inhabitants  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  581). 


4.  OBiarN1  OF  EARTHQUAKE  PHENOMENA.— 
From  the  observations  made  by  Hopkins,  Lyell, 
and  others  regarding  the  cause  and  nature  of 
earthquakes,  it  seems  clearly  established  that  they 
have  their  origin  in  some  sudden  impact  of  gas, 
steam,  or  molten  matter,  impelled  by  gas  or  steam 
under  high  pressure,  beneath  the  solid  crust.  The 
effect  of  such  impact  is  to  originate  a  wave  of 
translation  through  the  crust,  travelling  outwards 
from  a  focus,  und  causing  a  movement  of  the 
surface  to  greater  or  less  distances.  These  waves 
of  translation  can  in  some  cases  be  represented  on 
a  map  by  curved  lines;  each  line  representing 
approximately  an  equal  degree  of  seismal  intensity. 
That  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between 
earthquake  shocks  and  volcanic  action  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  eruptions  from  volcanic  craters 
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are  generally  preceded  by  earthquake  shocks,  and 
these  latter  are  more  frequent  in  those  regions 
where  volcanoes,  either  active  or  extinct,  abound. 
At  the  same  time,  the  most  destructive  earth- 
s  j  **'^  «•«  not  necessarily  in  the  neighbourhood 
;  * 'Mir,  ",<>(>*,  many  of  the  most  disastrous  having 
occurred  in  places  far  removed  from  centres  of 
eruption ;  as,  for  example,  those  of  Lisbon  in  1755, 
ana  of  Charleston  in  N.  America  in  1886.  Such 
cases  as  these  have  /:  « «i  M-O  '<;  the  view  that 
active  volcanoes  act  ,'i-  -,.  <.  ly  *  ,'>  i  «.  t  -  for  the  escape 
of  the  elastic  gases  and  vapour  underlying  the 
crust.* 

LITERATURE. — Hopkins,  ""  •  -  J  *"  •  ".  • '  "3  >  7J  " 
Atsoe.  1847,  p.  33 ;  Malle  /  ."  •  ,• 

Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology  >  vol.  ii ;  Prescwich,  Geology,  vol.  i. 
ch  13,  with  map  of  earthquake  areas;  Judd,  Volcanoes,  ed. 
1888,  p.  843;  Hull,  Volcanoes,  Past  and  Prestt  ',  Co  ii 
Science  Ser.  p.  217(1892):  for  the  earthquakes  n  •  -n  I  "  .  \ 
Bible,  Pltonptre,  Biblical  Studies,  136;  Andrews  /  •  '»•  '•  T 
Lord,  661, 675 ;  Schurer,  HJP,  i.  i.  403,  426 ;  Pusey  on  Am  4^. 

E.  HTTLL. 

EASE. — The  subst.  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  *  at  ease,'  which  has  both  a  good  and  a  bad 
meaning  :  Ps  2518  '  His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease ; 
and  his  seed  shall  inherit  the  earth'  (210?  'in 
good ') ;  but  Am  61  *  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease 
m  Zion'  ftwjqvn),  so  Job  125,  Ps  1234,  Is  329-11, 
Zee  llfl  with  same  Hebrew.  Once  'ease'  means 

*  relief/  Sir  3814  *  that  which  they  give  for  ease  and 
remedy  to  prolong  life*  (dvdirawis,  BV  'relief'). 
Elsewhere    *rest*    or    'enjoyment/    as   Dt    2S65 
'among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease* 
(jpriQ  *6) ;  Jth  lie  '  there  he  took  his  ease,  and 
banqueted  *  (fy  4/cet  paSvu&v} ;  Lk  1219  *  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry'  (foairafov).    But  in 
Apocr.  the  word  occurs  as  the  opposite  of  diffi- 
culty, as  2  Mac  2M  *  that  they  that  are  desirous  to 
commit  to  memory  might  have  ease  *  (eikoir£a),  2s7 
*it  is  no  ease*  (ofa  etf%e/?&).     In  these  places  we 
should  now  use  the  adverb  '  easily.'    But  we  still 
have  'with  ease,'  as  in  Jg  2'^  4  they  .  .  .  chased 
them,  and  trod  them  down  with  ease s  (ngutp,  BV 

*  at  their  resting  place '). 

But  the  meaning-  of  this  passage  is  uncertain ;  Moore  thinks 
the  Ilcb  is  oorrupr    The  word  Mh'M/)7i'i7jincd"ib"«      "*  _•   * 
us  Nu  10-M,  and  is  often  transl.irod  *ic*i  '("<*'  *     '  •• 

but  it  may  be  a  place-name  here,  as  AVm  'from  Memichah,' 
RVm  *at  Menuhah*;  there  is,  however,  no  prep,  in  the  Heb 
The  older  versions  are  at  a  loss.  The  A V  rendering  is  from  the 
Geneva  Bible  'chased  them  at  ease/  with  margr.  drove  them 
from  their  reste.'  Taverner  gives  *  chased  them  to  Menoah* ; 
Cov.  'folowed  upo-i  '  '  "  -  MS*  'chased 

them  diligently,'  m.  •  r  •  •    '  leather  was 

r.cK'uiii  rctit  of  .  •  Ha  requies 

ir  M  (iiTinn/  Th         "    •  u    \  Ifonuah'; 

Ostervald  *  depuis  Menuda.'  On  me  wiioie  it  Acorns  best,  if  we 
are  to  accept  the  text,  to  take  the  word  as  a  place-name ;  and 
then  CX's<»r\  aid  is  probab'y  nearest  the  mark  'depuis  Menuha 
Jusqu*  a  I'opitOMtt1  no  Gu  l>ha.' 

The  verb  has  always  the  meaning  of  'give 
relief1;  but  that  may  be  either  by  lightening  a 
burden,  as  2  Ch  1C4  'ease  thou  somewhat  the 
grievous  servitude  of  thy  father ' ;  or  by  removing 
it  altogether,  as  Is  I84  *I  will  ease  me  of  mine 
adversaries'  (Drr|^),  2  Es  I68  'if  he  did  not  so  of 
his  goodness,  that  they  which  have  committed 
iniquities  might  be  eased  of  them,  the  ten  chou- 
irn^Hi  part  of  men  should  not  remain  living*  (ut 
<*  I  >.'-  t.tur).  Ci.  Jer.  Taylor  (1630),  Works,  ill  90, 
'I  am  no  sooner  eased  of  him,  but  Gregory 
Giintler-poo^e  .  .  .  catches  me  by  the  goll*;  and 
I'ono,  0</ifs*.  xxi.  342,  'Ease  your  bosoms  of  a 
fear  so  vain.'  Tindale  meant  to  express  the 
removal  of  the  burden  when  he  tr*  Mt  II28  *  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  laboure  and  are  laden,  and  I 
will  ease  you1;  and  so  Hos  11T  Cov.  'their  pro- 

*  The  theory  of  Mr.  B.  Mallet  differs  somewhat  from  the 
above ;  briefly  stated,  he  considers  that  earthquakes  originate 
in  shocks  caused  by  the  strain  overcoming  the  resistance  along 
lines  of  fracture  traversing  the  earth's  crust ;  this  strain  being 
due  to  the  secular  cooling  of  the  crust  and  consequent  con- 
traction (Trans.  Hoy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xxLX 


phetes  laye  the  yocke  vpon  them,  but  they  ease 
them  not  of  their  burthen.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

EAST,  CHILDREN  OP  THE^  (oip^l,  vld 
AvaroXwv).  —  A  general  name  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  east  of  Palestine,  especially  the 
Syrian  desert,  but  also  including  what  was  Known 
of  Arabia  ;  in  Jg  6s  712  and  810,  the  Children  of 
the  East  are  coupled  with  Midian  and  Amalek; 
in  Jer  49s8  with  Kedar.  The  mention  of  their 
nn»»,  or  Bedawm  encampments  (Ezk  254*  10),  which 
they  are  to  erect  on  the  lands  of  Moab  and 
Amrnon,  identifies  them  with  the  Ishmaelites,  of 
whom  the  same  technical  term  is  used.  To  their 
proverbial  wisdom  reference  is  made  in  1  K  510  and 
Is  1911,  and  it  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  made  his  hero  one  of  them  (Job 
1s).  In  G-n  291  c  the  land  of  the  children  of  the  E.' 
might  seem  to  be  Mesopotamia;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  different  views  of  the  habitation  of 
Laban  are  conflated  in  that  chapter. 

B.  S.  MAKGOLIOUTH. 

EAST  SE1,  EASTERN  SEA,—  See  DEAD  SEA. 

EASTER,  used  in  AV  as  the  tr.  of  rb  ir<£<r%a  in 
Ac  124  '  intending  after  E.  to  bring  him  forth  to 
the  people.*  E,  V  has  substituted  correctly  *  the 
Passover/  The  anachronism  of  AV  was  inherited 
from  older  Vss  which  avoided,  a-»  fur  a-  IK-.  il>L, 
expressions  which  could  not  be  nmler-itooa  o-  ilio 
people.  A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

EB1L  OP  OBAL.-—  1.  Name  of  a  son  of  Joktan 
(h?v  Gn  1028  MT,  h?y  ib.  Sam.,  Tcu£aX  Luc.,  1  Ch 
I23},  probably  representing  a  place  or  tribe  in 
Arabia.  There  are  several  places  in  S.  Arabia 
with  names  approximating  to  the  Hebrew  forms, 
e.g.  *Aiban,  a  mountain  near  San'a  f-o--  n"ilh 
mentioned  by  Hamdani;  *Qbalt  a  plsct;  "  ilV 
*  •  ".  of_  ^[ujailah  visited  by  Glaser 
.  i  *,,  ;  *Abil,  mentioned  by  Hale'vy  ;  but 
till  more  is  known  of  the  source  of  the  ethnological 
tables  in  Gn,  it^  is  impossible  to  •"  -  ii  i  »i  »;  proba- 
bility to  such  identifications.  I  ••  :u;i;u<k-.  from 
the  root  *abl  occur  as  tribal  names  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Islam  (Taj  al-arus,  yiii.  4),  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  author  had  in  mind  some  tribe, 
otherwise  unknown,  bearing  such  an  appellation. 
2.  Name  of  a  son  of  Shobal  son  of  Sou  (^7  Gn 
36s8,  1  Ch  l40).  D.  S.  MABGOLIOOTH. 


EBAL  (^K,  Arab,  el  -  Islamtyeh).  —  •  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  the  mounts  of  Cursing  and  Blessing,  form 
the  most  conspicuous  and  important  summits  of 
the  hills  of  Samaria.  This  distinction  is  due  partly 
to  their  superior  height  and  to  their  central  posi- 
tion in  the  whole  land,  but  chiefly  to  the  deep  cleft 
between  them  which  breaks  the  outline  of  the  long 
mountain  ridge  running  N.  and  S.  This  natural 
pass  between  E.  and  W,,  led  up  to  by  wheat- 
growing  plains  on  each  side,  became  inevitably  a 
place  of  importance  both  for  purposes  of  commerce 
and  in  times  of  war.  The  existence  of  a  branch  of 
the  main  road  from  N.  to  S.  leading  through  the 
run  low  opening  between  Ebal  and  (jerizim,  would 
Htill  fuithcr  tend  to  make  the  1<><  :i  M'  \  familiar  and 
important.  It  needed  only  the  «<!•!  'lionnl  circum- 
stance of  numerous  fountains  in  the  fertile  hollow 
where  the  bases  met,  to  create  an  Oriental  town 
where  the  traveller  might  rest  in  safety  and  the 
inhabitants  would  possess  all  that  was  necessary 
for  man  and  beast.  Such  a  town  was  the  ancient 
Shechem  (Gr.  Neapolis,  Arab.  Nabltls),  occupying 
the  defile  where  it  is  only  15D  yds.  wide. 

This  attractiveness  and  convenience  of  the  place 
is  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Jacob; 
the  former  arriving  here  on  his  first  entry  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Gn  126*T),  and  Jacob  resting  at 
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EBAL 
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the  same  spot  on  his  return  from  Paddan-aram 
(Gn  3318'20). 

Ebal  and  Gerizim  face  N.  and  S.,  the  latter 
"being  the  more  celebrated  in  religious  history,  but 
the  N.  summit  (3077  ft.)  being  200  ft.  higher,  and 
commanding  a  more  free  and  extensive  prospect. 

1,  View  op  the  Land  from  ElaL — The  beginning 
of  the  ascent  from  Nablus  is  over  grass  of  in  tensest 
green  and   enamelled   lustre,    through   irrigated 
vegetable  gardens  of  rank  luxuriance,  and  under 
foliage  of  juicy  ti'tiii-N  u  rcy  ^pr-rkling  in  the  sun- 
light—one  of  the  mo-i  iVri/c  JLT.<  picturesque  spots 
in  Pales  ane. 

Above  this,  one  enters  immediately  upon  ^t 
silvery  grey  of  the  olive  trees,  which  rapidly 
become  scanty  and  irregular  as  the  path  opens  in 
earnest  upon  the  mountain  climb.  Then  stony 
terraces  and  rocky  face,  with  thistles  and  thorny 
shrubs,  until  the  traveller  reaches  the  broad,  bare 
summit,  and  stands  upon  the  central J|  "/Y  of  l^rt 
whole  land.  Looking  N.,  one  sees  \\  .  'it  r  T, 
towering  aloft  in  the  distance,  glimmering  with 
snow-streaked  crests  beyond  the  boundary  plain  in 
which  lay  Abel  (Ibl),  Baal-gad  (Csesarea  PhiliDpi, 
Banias),  and  Dan  (Tell  el-Kadi).  On  the  E.,  rising 
steeply  from  the  Jordan  'bed,  is  seen  the  long, 
slumbrous,  uniform  ridge  of  Guead  and  Moab.  To 
the  S.,  conspicuous  summits  can  be  identified  in 
the  neijjfhbo.Hiood  of  Jerus. ;  and  to  the  W., 
beyond  the  lower  hills  and  patchwork  of  broad 
plain,  the  yellow  coast-line  sweeps  from  Jaffa,  to 
CarnieL 

Such  a  commanding  view  from  such  a  central 
point  emphasizes  at  once  the  limitations  of  the 
land  and  the  grandeur  of  the  events  that  have 
given  it  immortality. 

2.  H'7:yi'iu&  Connexion. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant  of  tlio^o  events  was  the  arrival  at  this 
spot  of  Abraham  in  his  journey  of  faith  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  his  receiving  by  the  terebinth 
of  Moreh  a  promise  from  the  Lord,  *  unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  land '  (Gn  12T),    It  was  fitting  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  after  more  than  400 
years  of  waiting  and  pieparation,  should  receive 
its  great  public  announcement  at  the  very  place 
where  it  nad  been  given.     It  was  also  deeply 
appropriate  that  in   a  land  where  customs  and 
occupations,  scenery  and  social  life,  were  to  be  a 
storehouse  of  parable  and  moral  teaching  to  the 
world,  its  central  heights  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
should  be  baptized  into  this  service  and  be  known 
as  the  mountains  of  Cursing  and  Blessing.     It 
was    accordingly   here    that   Joshua   (Jos   880"85) 
assembled    the    congregation,    and    erected   the 
memorial  altar  according  to  the  command  and 
detailed  instructions  of  Moses  (Dt  ll29-80  and  27. 
28).    In  addition  to  the  duty  of  formal  compliance 
with  such  a  command,  there  was  an  inner  urgency 
of  the  hour  that  called  for  such  an  act  of  declara- 
tion and  decision.    T-  ,ii-  .r  '!K  past  40  years  the 
Isr.  had  received  the  •!  •<  jl.-.oo:  adversity  :  they 
were  now  to  face  the  greater  temptation  of  success. 
The  emergency  was  a  suitable  one  for  setting  forth 
the  moral  regalia  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  its  service.    The  recent  experience 
at  Jericho  and  Ai  had  emphasized  the  plain  condi- 
tions of  triumph  and  failure.    Still  further  the 
incident  of   the  Gibeonites,  and  the  rumour  of 
confederated   opposition,   set    before    them    the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  work.    And  so  on 
that  memorable  day,  in  the  defile  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  the  Isr.  entered  upon  the  inheritance 
of  the  promises  in  the  only  way  that  it  can  be 
entered — through  the  door  of  (oicpVc  ,-md  con- 
scious surrender  to  the  will  of  ( lo'l .    '!'•!<  y  were  to 
possess  the  land,  but  not  for  themselves.     The 
assemblage  w»8  ?n  a  scale  of  vastness  suitable  to 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  thought.    In  the  central 


hollow  of  the  hills  rested  the  sacred  ark  that  had 
so  unerringly  guided  them  in  th  e  '  .  ;  •  >  .  i  n  •  »\  •  r  k  '_  ^ 
and  was  now  pointing  to  the  final  ip-iMi^-;  i«i<  i>  ,»l 
secure  possession.  Up  the  opposing  smes  or  Jtioal 
and  Gerizim,  six  tribes  to  each,  rising  with  the 
mountain  slopes  and  terraces  in  solid  masses  where 
the  ground  was  level,  with  fluttering  groups  and 
sprinklings  on  points  of  advantage,  all  bright 
colours  mingling  with  the  predominant  white,  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel  was  draw*  up  —  an 
army  in  array  for  the  battle  of  life.  It  was  the 
Coronation  Day  of  the  Moral  Law.  God  could 
not  do  more  for  His  people,  and,  to  invert  the 
familiar  phrase,  His  extremity  became  man's 
<  -,:-^  if  righteousness  could  come  by 
,  •,  ,  •  J  .t  have  come  then  and  continued.  As 
the  solemn  entail  of  forfeiture  was  proclaimed  from 
Ebal,  and  the  bright  succession  of  blessings  from 
Gerizim,  the  announcement  was  received  with  an 
acclamation  of  amens.  It  was  a  mingling  of  the 
two  voices  of  Destiny  and  Disposition,  of  Divine 
purpose  and  human  choice. 

"     ••          .    -Robinson,  ERP;  Ptnr>le\,  Finat  and  PaZ.\ 
,  i    j     awd  Book  ;  Smith,  U  </'    <*t>on  ,  Murray's  and 

Baedeker's  Guide  JBoo&s.  Q-.  M.  MACKIE. 


EBEO  (13$.  —  1.  The  father  of  Gaal,  who  headed 
the  rebellion  against  Abimelech  (  Jg  &*-&).  2.  One 
of  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezr  8«),  called  in  1  Es  832  Obeth. 


EBED-MELECH  (ijp-i^).  —  An  Ethiop.  eunuch, 
at  whose  intercession  and  by  whose  personal 
exertions  Jeremiah  was  released  from  the  pit- 
prison  of  Malchiah.  For  this  kindly  service  E.  was 
•  •  i  "  •  ^  i  :  ":  .  '  r  from  the  fate  or  his  companions 
i  •  •  .;  •  <  -iarus.  (Jer^S7*  3915flf*).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  name  E.,  which  means  'servant  of 
[the]  king/  may  have  been  an  official  title.  A  very 
ancient  seal  (see  fig.  on  p.  258  of  Benzinger's  Heb. 
Arch.  )  is  inscribed  *  Obadiah  servant  of  the  king  ' 
(  Obadjahu  *ebhed  hammelekh}.  Mo  •  •  •  |  •  n  »'  ><  V  f 
however,  is  the  view  of  Gray  (ffeb.  7V'V.  A  /•/  >, 
117,  147),  who  takes  Melech  as  a  divine  name. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

EBENEZER  (njyn  fnx  or  ftxn  'Stone  of  help1). 
—  Mentioned  three  times  in  1  S.  According  to  41 
51  it  is  the  scene  of  a  great  defeat  of  the  Isr.  at  the 
hands  of  the  Phil,  in  the  time  of  Eli,  while  in  712  it 
is  the  name  of  a  stone  set  up  by  Samuel  to  com- 
memorate a  great  victory  over  the  Philistines  ;  it  is 
further  noticeable  that  in  713  the  name  is  appar- 
ently given  for  the  first  time,  though  the  victory 
there  described  happened  some  twenty  years  after 
the  events  of  ch.  41  o1.  In  712,  which  belongs  to  a 
somewhat  later  document,  E.  is  placed  under 
Beth-car,  and  between  Mizpah  and  Hasshen  ('the 
tooth  ');  but  we  must  here  follow  the  LXX  (-njs 

Xaiaj),  and  read  '  between  Mizpah  and  Jashan  (or 
Jeshanah  )  *  ;  the  latter  (cf.  2  Ch  1,T'  i-  pi  obabl  y  t  hu 
modern  *Ain  Sinia,  to  the  X.  ol  Uc  lui.  On"  ilus 
view,  E.  would  lie  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Aijalon  ;  this  site  is  further  favoured  by 
the  notice  in  4u-«  The  more  poTinnlly  accepted 
theory,  however,  places  I',  more  to  tin1  Mnuh,  at  the 
head  of  the  vale  of  Sorek,  and  either  identifies  the 
stone  set  up  by  Samuel  with  the  great  stone  at 
Bethshemesh  (618)  or  places  it  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  But  this  identification  does  not 
suit  712,  and  is  hardly  compatible  with  th;,  narra- 
tive of  41-?1.  See  G.  A.  Smith,  ffist.  Geogr. 
p.  2231  J.  F. 


EBER  (-ny).  —  1.  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
HEBREWS  (which  see),  great-grandson  of  Shem, 
son  of  Shelah,  and  father  of  Peleg  and  Joktan 
(Gn  lO8**-  IP4*-,  1  Ch  p8.i9.2B),  perhaps  used  poetic- 
ally  for  Israel  in  Nu  S424  (but  see  Dillm.  ad  loc.) 


EBEZ 


ECCLESIASTES 
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2*  The  representative  <£  J1  "  \  family  of 
Amok  in  the  days  of  . '  ,  •  \  '  122().  3.  A 
Gadite  family  name,  1  Ch  513.  &  5.  The  name  of 
two  Benjamite  families,  I  Ch  Sn-  ^  See  GENE- 
ALOGY. J.  A.  SELBIE. 

EBEZ  (f7$),  *  white.'— A  city  of  Issachar  (Jos 
1920}.  The  site  is  uncertain.  Probably  the  rain 
El'Beidhah,  'the  white,'  east  of  Carmel.  SWP 
vol.  L  sheet  v.  C.  K.  CONDEE. 

EBI1SUPH.— See  ABIASAPH. 

EBONY  (D'jao  hobnim). — The  Arab,  name  for 
this  wood  is  very  near  the  Heb.,  being  ebntis. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity 
of  the  wood  intended  in  the  single  passage  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  (Ezk  2715}.  It  was  Drought  to  Tyre 
by  merchants  from  Dedan,  on  the  Pers.  Gulf.  It 
is  the  black  heart- wood  of  "^*  •  Ebenum,  L., 

and  several  other  species  pi  genus,  trees 

."so-I.'i;!  'o  a  large  size  in  Ceylon  and  S.  India, 
if.  '. ,  •.  'i in,  however,  furnishes  the  best  wood.  It 
resembles  the  common  and  the  Japanese  persimmon 
in  its  mode  of  growth  and  inflorescence,  and  in 
bearing  an  edible  fruit,  between  a  pome  and  a 
berry.  The  sap-wood  is  white  and  valueless,  but 
the  heart  often  yields  a  log  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
10  to  15  ft.  long.  GL  E.  POST. 

EBBON  (TO). — A  town  in  the  territory  assigned 
to  Asher  (Jos  1928  EV ;  wrongly  written  'Hebron  in 
AV,  as  if  from  p-on,  the  name  of  the  famous  J  udsean 
city).  It  is  Just  po^iblo  that  we  should  read 
'Ebdon,  for  'Ebron,  the  latter  foim  lm\my  arisen 
from  the  substitution,  not  uric  on: men,  of  n  for  x 
It  is  noteworthy]  that  this  name,  '  Ebron,  occurs 
but  once,  while  in  the  other  name-lists  for  Asher 
(Jos  21s0,  1  Ch  674)  we  have  an  'Ebdon  or  '  Abdon, 
which  is  absent  here.  This  supposition  has  the 
support  of  twenty  MSS  (Gesenius).  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  conflict  with  the  ancient  versions,  all  of 
which  give  *  Ebron,  with  the  single  exception  of  B, 
which  unaccountably  has  'EXjSt&v.  From  the  order 
in  which  the  towns  are  mentioned,  we  should  seek 
for  E.  somewhere  north  of  Cabul,  and  south  of 
Rehob,  Hamm&n,  and  |£anah.  No  certain  identi- 
fication has  yet  been  made:  I'M  [  o  *'*OM  the  ruin 
of  \Abdeh  answers  well  <  ,"i;: ,.  !i  s!.'1  condition 
indicated.  Twelve  miles  north  of  Cabul,  about 
10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Acre,  and  3  miles  east  of 
Achzib, — the  modern  Ez-Zib, — it  occupies  a  slight 
eminence  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Plain  of 
Acre,  the  mountains  rising  like  grim  guardians 
behind.  If  we  accept  the  identification  of  *  Ebron 
with  'Abdon,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
site.  W.  EwiNG. 

ECBATANA.— See  ACHMETHA. 

ECCLESIASTES  (njtf  Kohdeth,  LXX  TEorX^- 
tKmfe  Aq.  K«X£0).— 1.  The  TITLE.— This  presents 
some  difficulties,  which  have  scarcely  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  \\oid  is  a  fern.  part, 
of  the  Qal  conj.  The  verb  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
this  conj.  In  the  Hiph.  the  word  means  *  to  call 
an  n^-cinlily  together.  It  is  commonly  li<  1<1  tliiii 
lion1  (ho  (Jal  is  used  with  the  fomsof  ilie  TTiph., 
and  that  goheleth  means  *  one  who  convenes  an 
assembly.5  There  have  been  other  interpretations, 
such  as  *a  collector  of  sayings,*  or  'one  who 
gathers  wisdom  from  various  quarters/  But  since 
the  verb  is  always  used  with  ref.  to  persons  and 
never  with  ref.  to  Urinjrs  tlio-o  are  untenable. 
Tyler  urges  that  the  can-iiiivo  force  cannot  be  put 
into  the  word,  and  he  explains  it  to  mean  *  one  who 
is  an  assembly.'  Kohehth  would  thus  be  a  personi- 
fication of  'an  i'deal  assembly  of  those  Jewish 


philosophers,  Stoic,  Epicurean,  and  others,  whose 
opinions  were  influential  at  the  time  when  the  book 
was  composed'  (Tyler,  EC.  59).  But  this  is  too 
artificial  to  be  probable,  and  it  seems  best  to  fall 
back  on  the  common  view,  that  K.  means  *  the 
convener  of  an  assembly.'  A  greater  difficulty  is 
caused  by  the  fern.  form.  This  has  been  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  speaker  is  Wisdom, 
impel  sonated  in  Solomon,  and  K.  is  fern,  as  agree- 
ing with  the  f em.  word  for  Wisdom.  This  view  has 
been  taken  by  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Ginsburg^,  and  others. 
Against  this,  however,  serious  objections  may  be 
urged.  It  is  strange  that  Wisdom  should  be  no- 
where mentioned  as  the  speaker.  Further,  it  ia 
barely  conceivable  that  Wisdom  should  have  used 
some  of  the  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  K. 
(I17- 18  T23  etc.),  or  that  Solomon  should  be  regarded 
as  her  impersonation,  considenng  the  experiences 
through  which  the  speaker  says  that  he  has  passed. 
Again,  the  tone  of  the  discourses  is  so  different 
from  what  we  find  in  those  passages  where  Wisdom 
is  actually  represented  as  speaking,  that  if  the 
writer  haa  intended  to  make  Solomon  the  spokes- 
man of  Wisdom  he  would  have  felt  it  necessary, 
in  view  of  this  striking  difference,  to  say  so 
explicitly.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  verb 
used  with  K.  is  masc.,  and  on  the  view  we  are 
discussing  it  is  explained  by  the  theory  that  the 
fern.  Wisdom  speaks  through  the  masc.  Solomon. 
The  objections  already  urged  against  the  identifi- 
cation of  K.  with  Wisdom  have  led  to  the  view 
that  we  are  to  find  in  the  fern,  form,  not  a 
distinction  of  sex,  but  a  variation  in  meaning. 
In  other  words,  the  Preacher  is  a  male,  but  the 
fern,  termination  conveys  a  special  shade  of  mean- 
ing. This  gives  a  better  account  of  the  use  of 
the  masc.  verb.  The  word  may  then  mean  *  one 
who  holds  the  office  of  a  teacher  or  preacher* 
(Delitzsch,  Nowack,  Cheyne),  or,  if  the  fern,  has  an 
intensive  force,  'the  great  orator  *  (W.  Wright, 
KVm).  Kuenen  feels  himself  (  unable  to  decide 
between  the  view  that  K.  is  Wisdom  and  that  the 
fern,  does  not  express  "distinction  of  sex.  The 
arguments  for  the  latter  view  seem  to  be  stronger, 
and  we  should  probably  interpret  K.  to  mean  *  one 
who  holds  the  office  of  teacher.'  the  title  Ecclesv- 
astes  comes  from  the  LXX. 

That  by  K.  the  author  means  Solomon  has  been 
subject  to  dispute,  but  should  admit  of  none.  He 
is  identified  with  *the  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerus.' 
(I1),  and  says  of  himself,  *I,  JT.,  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem.*  The  son  of  David  who  was 
king  i-  IKM  explain"*!  -urictly  and  not  loosely  to 
mean  do-c  oiul-i :ir.  .\  Ti  i  '•  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom a  king  could  not  have  spoken  of  himself  as 
reigning  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  also  clear 
that  Solomon  is  the  king  whose  varied  experiences 
of  wisdom  and  luxury  are  referred  to  in  chs.  1 
and  2. 

2-  AUTHORSHIP  AND  DATE. — The  book  was,  till 
the  period  of  critical  investigation,  almost  univers- 
ally ascribed  to  Solomon.  Some  writers  still  support 
this  view,  though  it  is  abandoned  by  all  critics  of 
eminence.  The  main  reason  is  that  Kohdeth 
speaks  in  the  first  person,  and  therefore  if  the 
author  was  not  Solomon  he  would  be  deceiving  his 
readers.  This  does  not  follow.  The  author  of  Jot 
uses  the  literary  vehicle  of  a  debate  to  reach  the 
solution  of  his  problem.  Here  the  writer  has 
chosen  an  autobiocjiaphical  sketch  of  Solomon  as 
his  literary  vehicle.  And.  he  has  done  so  for 
reasons  which  a  r  e  quite  ol>\  ions.  Solomon  was  the 
typical  representative  of  Wisdom,  and  the  author 
wished  to  set  forth  his  conclusions  as  those  of  a 
man  who  had  brought  the  deepest  and  sanest 
reflection  to  bear  upon  life.  But  it  was  also  im- 
portant that  his  experience  should  be  wide,  and  his 
opportunities  of  testing  the  value  of  life  in  its 
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various  forms  of  the  fullest.  Here  Solomon  admir- 
ably served  his  purpose.  Not  only  was  he  the  wise 
man,  but  he  was  a  king  whose  magnificence  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  who  was  able  to  gratify 
every  wish.  He  was  thus  able  to  wring  the  most 
out  of  life,  and  from  him  the  sentence  'All  is 
vanity  '  would  come  with  greater  force  than  from 
any  other.  This  is  no  pi  oof  tiiat  he  is  not  the 
author,  but  it  removes  any  antecedent,  p  cjudi'o 
against  the  denial  of  the  Solomonic  authorship, 
based  on  the  statements  of  the  book. 

The  objections  to  the  Solomonic  authorship  are 
overwhelming.  The  very  language  quoted  to  prove 
it  is  seen  on  examination  to  be  unfavourable  to  it. 
Solomon  can  hardly  have  said  «I  was  king,'  as  if  he 
had  ceased  to  be  so,  for  he  reigned  till  his  death. 
The  words  'over  Israel  in  Jems.*  are  most  naturally 
explained  by  the  writer's  knowledge  of  kings  of 
Israel  who  did  not  rei £n  in  Jei  usalcin.  And  since  it 
was  his  own  father  who  had  made  Jerus.  the  royal 


also  many  passages  which  do  not  suit  the  Solomon 
of  history.  The  writer  speaks  with  bitterness^  of  the 
oppression  of  the  weak  and  the  perversion  of 
judgment.  Solomon  would  not  have  tolerated  such 
abuses  if  he  had  felt  them  so  keenly  as  the  author. 
Certainly,  so  far  from  feeling  any  keen  distress  at 
oppression,  his  -r  -  — *  i  •*•  •,  r  systematically 
oppressive.  The-  •  ,  •  do  not  impress 

us  as  those  of  a  king  who  stands  above  his  subjects, 
but  as  those  of  a  subject  t-jminliii/n,:  with  the 
misery  of  his  fellow-subject^.  hi<ui\'iu  o.  judgment 
and  righteousness  he  sees  wickedness,  and  bids  his 
readers  not  to  wonder  at  oppression  and  violence. 
T  he  State  is  not  well-ordered  and  prosperous  as  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  *  Folly  is  set  in  great  dignity, 
and  the  rich  sit  in  low  places. '  This  is  an  error  which 
proceeds  from  the  ruler.  Servants  ride  on  horses, 
and  princes  walk  on  the  earth.  Nor  can  the 
reference  to  the  king's  system  of  spies,  and  the 
writer's  bitter  advice  based  upon  it,  be  seriously 
regarded  as  from  a  king  (1020).  Other  references 
to  kings  (4as-16  10lff-17)  are  ( ••  i ,•,"*>  "•••  rceivable  in 
Solomon's  mouth.  Nor  he  •  !i  •  ^  <;••'"  view,  that 
Solomon  wrote  the  book  in  his  old  age  after 
K!»"iii'!'jr  of  Ms  idolatry,  any  support  in  the  book 
ii^olf.  I  roii  beginning  to  end  there  is  no  con- 
fession of  wrong-doing,  no  ref.  to  idolati  y,  no  hint 
of  repentance.  Jt  dwells  on  1  lie  tin*a  ti.-fying  nature 
of  life,  but  penitent  confession  is  quite"alien  to  its 
whole  spirit  and  purpose.  The  author  is  certainly 
not  a  satisfactory  or  edifying  penitent. 

But  the  same  conclusion  that  Solomon  cannot 
be  the  author  is  shown  by  the  language.  The 
linguistic  evidence  is  so  decisive  that  Oehtisch  has 
said,  in  words  that  have  been  quoted  with  approval 
by  many  critics  since  :  *  If  the  Book  of  K.  he  of  old- 
Solonumic  origin,  then  there  is  no  history  of  the 
Heb.  language/  And  Driver,  whose  opinion  on 
such  a  matter  is  of  exceptional  value,  says :  '  Lin- 
guistically, jST.  stands  by  itself  in  OT.  The  Heb. 
in  which  it  "is  written  has  numerous  features  in 
common  with  the  latest  parts  of  OT,  Ezr,  Neh,  Ch, 
Est,  but  it  has  in  addition  many  not  met  with  in 
these  books,  but  found  first  in  the  fragments  of 
Ben-Sira;c.  B.C.  200)orintli<»  Mtehnuh  (c.  A.D.  200). 
The  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  in  which  these 
latest  parts  of  OT  are  written  is,  that  while  many 
of  the  old  classical  words  and  expressions  still  con- 
tinue in  use,  and,  in  fact,  still  preponderate,  the 
syntax  is  deteriorated,  the  structure  of  sentences  is 
cumbrous  and  inelegant,  and  there  is  a  very 
deeided  admixture  of  words  and  idioms  not  found 
before,  having  usually  affinities  with  the  Aramaic, 
or  being  such  as  are  in  constant  and  regular  use  in 
the  Heb,  of  post-Christian  times  (the  Mishnah,  etc. ). 


And  this  latter  element  is  decidedly  larger  and 
more  prominent  in  EC  than  in  either  Est  oz 
Ezr-  Neh-Ch '  (LOT,  444).  The  phenomena,  in  fact, 
are  consistent  only  with  the  post-exilic  date,  and 
the  Solomonic  authorship  is  therefore  out  of  the 
"u« -'•/••'.  T"ie  detailed  evidence  may  be  found 
i- 1  n.'.i  /  'li-»  Com.  (Germ.  ed.)9  or  in  "Wright's 
Ecclesiastes,  Excursus  iv.  (see  also  Driver,  LOT 
as  above).  .  .  . 

Critics  who  deny  the  Solomonic  authorship,  i.e. 
all  critics  who  need  be  taken  into  account,  are 
unanimous  in  assigning  the  book  to  the  post-ex, 
period.  There  are  two  main  theories— one  that  it 
belongs  to  the  later  years  of  the  Pers.  period,  which 
came  to  a  close  B.C.  332 ;  the  other,  that  it  cornea 
from  the  Gr.  period,  and  should  be  dated  about  B.C. 
200.  The  former  is  the  view  of  Ewald,  Delitzsch, 
Grinsburg,  and  Cheyne  in  his  Job  and  Solomon.  ID 
favour  of  the  latter  are  Noldeke,  Kuenen,  Hitzig, 
Tyler,  Phirnptre,  CornOl,  and  Toy ;  while  Cheyne 
in  his  Founders  thinks  it  is  probably  correct. 
Nowack  and  Driver  think  the  language  points  to 
the  later  date,  but  is  not  decisive ;  and  so  much  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  if  we  •  '  '  •  J  '  9  Accept  the 
later  date  on  the  ground  of  ' ,  .  evidence 

alone.  There  are  other  criteria  01  importance. 
The  political  conditions  implied  yield  valuable 
data.  Cornill  says :  '  The  general  ^picture  of  the 
circumstances  makes  us  fix  on  a  •'  *•»'«  <>  «">""'•  •  if 
anarchy,  in  which  well-ordered ;  ^  •  i  '  I  I  <•  '» 
be  spoken  of,  worthless  revolutionaries  seize  the 
government  and  exhaust  the  country,  and  political 
wisdom  is  rtco^ni/C'l  to  consist  in  a  dull,  listless 
submission  ro  '-I.  ^'Oi^'ii  and  tyranny'  (Einleit. 
251).  The  justice  of  this  description  is  clear  from 
these  passages,  41'8  59 105*7"  ^  This  compels  us  to 
place  it  at  the  earliest  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Pers.  period,  and  precludes  a  date  in  the  earlier 
part  of  that  period.  But  it  will  suit  equally  well 
the  date  in  the  &r.  period,  about  B.C.  200.  Hitzig 
thinks  on  account  of  1016  that  its  date  is  B.C.  204, 
when  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  five.  He  takes  918"16  to  be  an  allusion  to 
the  siege  of  Dora  in  B.C.  218.  But  this  did  not 
succeed  owing  to  the  *':•  v'.li  of  the  place,  not 
because  a  poor  wise  ma'i  «.<  !.u  •«••!  it.  He  explains 
413-16  Of  the  high  priest  Onias  {'  the  old  and  foolish 
king')  and  his  nephew  Joseph  ('the  pooi  and  wise 
youth '),  but  the  statements  of  the  passage  are  not 
true  of  them.  The  political  circumstances  admit  of 
either  date.  Kuenen  thinks  that  the  co^inoi-olil  MI 
tone  of  the  book  speaks  for  its  origin  iu  i'ie  (Jr. 
period ;  but,  as  Nowack  points  out,  this  is  character- 
istic of  Heb.  "Wisdom  generally.  In  its  attitude 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  Kuenen  regards  it 
as  a  forerunner  of  Sadduceeism.  The  writer's  views, 
it  is  true,  are  those  of  the  older  Heb.  theology,  but 
they  are  put  forth  in  opposition  to  the  newer 
doctrine.  Nowack  thinks  that  these  arguments 
would  tell  rather  in  favour  of  a  Maccabaean  date, 
when  the  two  tendencies  of  Pharisaism  and  Saddu- 
cecism  became  explicit.  This  does  not  follow,  since, 
as  Kuenen  points  out,  while  he  is  a  forerunner  of 
the  Sadducees,  he  is  so  little  a  Sadducee  that 
Graetz  could  regard  him  as  a  disciple  of  Hillel. 
This  is  most  naturally  explained  by  the  view  that 
he  wrote  before  the  nse  of  these  distinct  parties. 

The  most  plausible  argument  in  favour  of  the  later  date  ii 
derived  from  the  sxipposed  influence  of  G-r  philosophy.  Tvler 
was  the  first  to  -work  oat  in  detail  the  supposed  influences  of 
post- Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  he  was  followed  by  Plumptre 
m  his  Commentary'.  Afull  and  apparently  conclusive  refutation 
may  be  found  in  Cheyne's  Job  and  Sol.  (see  also  Nowack).  T\  let's 
view  is  that  the  sic^ns  of  acquaintance  with  Stoicism  and  Epicure- 
anism are  unmistakable  The  author,  however,  he  takes  to  be 
neither  Stoic  nor  Epicurean,  but  one  who  leaves  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  schools  side  by  side  in  order  to  warn  his  readeis  against 
studies  winch  could  conduct  to  no  certain  goal,  but  led  to 
opinions  BO  opposed.  The  following  points  of  contact  with 
Stoicism  are  adduced.  The  doctrine  that  man  should  live 
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according  to  nature  is  set  forth  in  the  catalogue  of  Times  and 
Seasons  (31-8).  The  doctrine  of  — '"  r  "  *  j-  '•,  «•*  *ch 
history  presents  no  progress,  but  »  >  •  •  is 

found  in  the  descnption  of  the  endless  round  in  which  the  affairs 
of  men  move,  so  that  all  effort  secures  no  progress  but  only 
return  to  a  former  condition  (12-10).  Fatalism  is  present  in  both  ; 
both  regard  the  weaknesses  of  men  as  a  kind  of  insanity,  and 
both  dwell  on  the  -.rth  vs-  -a  of  life.  But  no  weight  can  be 
attached  to  these,  'i  ho  <n  ,  'j  repetition  which  character- 
izes life  is  not  put  forward  as  a  philosophical  doctrine,  but  as 
MI-PI  . •  .•  _r  -a  .;,':.!  bv  observation  and  experience.  The  sense  of 
Hie  or  ,s  -•.  (>•  .,e  is  due  to  disillusion,  and  was  not  learnt 
in  a  school  of  *  *  *  ,  ",*•**•  -  Fatalism 

is  only  a  come  •  •        .  -ncy  to  it. 

Tiit'  v  ipw  ih  i:  i~w  v  i  •  \  u  v  -  of  men  are  a  kind  of  insanity  is  a 
ifiiui.iu'  'lui  or  II  !>  \\  *'i<  HI  which  treats  wisdom  and  folly  as 
21  oral  ia.il' r  L'1  n  M,r  iv,  a  .  , 

Seasons  contains  in  its  mam  •,      •  j 

derived  from  Heb  thought,     xiie  uttot     <•  •*  •< 

equally  unsatisfactory.  Men  are  as  beasts    •  •     !:••«. 
and  returning  to  it;  pleasure  is  the  hi|          .    ,  :       :» 
form  of  undisturbed  tranquillity.    The  •      i-  i,  :i  •     ,  ,      -    i, 
yet  the  sea  does  not  fill,  the  body  is  dissolved  into  its  elements. 
The  parallels  are  commonplace,  and  no  distinctively  Epicurean 
doctrine  ia  to  be  found.    It  needed  no  ;  • ;      -  ,.•  ,-<  A       -,s 
pliilo-ophy  to  learn  that  man  returned  t'-<!   >,,<r'       ,          • 
\vas  nob  fi'Iocl  by  the  rivers  that  fed  it,  or  that  pleasure  was  good 
if  enjoyed  in  moderation.  •  .    to  the  beasts 

that  perish  might  occur  to  .    .         .    .  ,  •  >t  accept  the 

newer  view  of  the  future  life.  For  traces  o*  c  4ih :  -  T3p  CM  n  h \  \ '  - '\ • 
or  Stoicism  the  appeal  is  often  to  late  i  .  v.t.c-,  .\-i  I  ihe 
coincidences  are  either  unreal  or  i--"*  iTc.r  i,  or  readily  ex- 
plained from  Heb.  as  well  as  Gr.  <k,ia  u«  can  therefore 
hardly  rely  on  this  alleged  influence  of  G-  *  '• 
criterion  of  date.  Kuenen  thinks  that  the  -• 
and  that  the  philosophical  element  in  th'e  stricter  sense  is 
absent.  But  a  general  influence,  he  thinks,  may  be  detected. 
And  if  the  date  hi  the  Gr.  period  is  accepted,  we  may  believe 
that  the  writ  •  A  ,  >  m  •  "  *  j  i  •  ; "  » influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Gr.'  s  >  ^  .,r..  .*•  ,.,,i!i  o-iir'v  special  view. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  arguments  for  the  two  dates 
go,  they  cannot  be  said  to  he  decisive.  The  lin- 
guistic argument  pleads  strongly  for  the  later  date, 
and  there  is  no  argument  to  set  against  it  on  the 
other  side.  The  balance  of  :  -n"1  ."!>:"';  \ .  therefore, 
dips  towards  a  date  c.  B.  C.  200  • '  i  o> : ; '  i  1 1 1 1  c  book  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  Persian  period.  Kenan  has 
put  forward  the  view  that  the  date  is  B.C.  125. 
But  it  was  probably  quoted  as  scripture  shortly 
afterwards,  which  implies  a  longer  previous  history 
than  Benan  assigns  to  it.  And  after  the  Macca- 
baean  struggle  we  should  expect  greater  religious 
fervour.  Graetz'  view,  that  it  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great  (whom  he  identifies  with  K.)t  is 
probably  excluded  by  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  quoted  as  ^scripture  before  that  time;  and 
apart  from  this  it  is  questionable  if  the  history 
or  the  Canon  will  permit  of  its  composition  so 
late. 

3.  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THK  BOOK.— Certain  pas- 
sages have  been  suspected  by  several  critics  as  later 
interpolations.  The  Epilogue  (129'14)  was  the  first 
to  bo  suspected,  but  Infertile  «'.'illi  iil:uj\  of  the 
following  has  also  been  denie<.  .'J "  7-'  ,x''-ls  II90 
12i».7b4  The  wlloie  of  129-w  however,  does  not 
stand  or  fall  together,  since  w.8"12  are  denied  on 
other  grounds  than  w.18*14.  It  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  take  129"12  first.  The  substance  of  the 
book  evidently  ends  at  128.  K.  ends  on  the  same 
note  as  that  on  which  he  *  began,  f  Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  In  itself,  however,  this 
does  not  mark  these  verses  as  due  to  another  hand. 
To  the end  of  ^"Solomon  iiiejtn^cnt'vlas^jiciikirifr, 
and  in  12^  -^  the  real  author  may  be  regarded  as 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  commending  the 
book  as  the  work  of  one  of  '  the  wise.*  Nor  is  it 
any  serious  argument  ngflirist  this  that  the  author 
is  represented  in  the  body  of  the  book  as  a  king, 
but  here  as  a  wise  man,  for  Solomon  was  the  chief 
representative  of  '  the  wise.'  It  is  true  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  passage,  and  some  uncommon 
expressions,  but  in  themselves  they  do  not  warrant 
the  view  that  the  verses  are  the  work  of  another 
writer.  Those  who  think  so  regard  them  as  a 
recommendation  affixed  to  the  work  by  a  later 
hand.  But  the  writer  speaks  of  the  author  as  if  he 


were  another  than  himself,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
assumption  of  Solomonic  authorship. 

The  other  alleged  interpolations  raise  a  much 
more  difficult  question.  1213- 14  are  suspected 
partly  on  account  of  their  general  tenor,  partly 
from  their  reference  to  the  judgment.  It  seems 
strange  to  announce  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter,  that  the  teaching  of  the  book  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  injunctions  to  *fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments.'  Its  teaching  is  rather 
that  '  all  is  vanity  and  striving  after  wind,'  and 
that  man's  wisest  course  is  to  recognize  this  and 
extract  as  much  pleasure  from  life  as  he  can.  It  is 
not  denied  that  the  fear  of  God  is  advised  in  the 
book,  but  that  it  is  its  main  theme,  or  the  chief 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Kuenen,  who  gives 
a  very  long  and  elaborate  defence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  entire  Epilogue,  admits  that  if  this 
were  interpreted  in  the  highest  sense  as  the  one 
thing  about  which  man  had  to  concern  himself,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  deny  1213« 14  to  the  author 
of  the  rest  of  the  book.  He  argues,  however,  fchat 
the  writer  simply  means  that  the  fear  of  God  and 
keeping  of  His  commandments  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  enjoying  life.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  explicit  words,  *  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man,'  do  not  compel  us  to  interpret  the 
command  in  the  larger  sense  which  Kuenen  denies. 
Tlr  ;  •-,  ;•  •"  1  .»  also  suspected  because  of 
its  ••»  •  •<».'.,,  •  And  the  same  objection  lies 
aga^o u  *>  *J!LLU  x  i  v '  "^  know  thou  that  tor  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment').  If 
the  reference  is  to  a  judgment  after  death,  it  seems 
improbable  that  they  can  be  harmonized  with  other 
passages  in  the  book  (cf.  319"21 95- e- 10).  But  it  is 
possible  that  a  judgment  in  this  life  ia  referred  to. 
This  requires  a  change  of  reading  in  317,  when 
instead  of  *  there s  (oy  $Mm),  '  he  hath  appointed ' 
(D^  sam)  would  be  read.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  this  yields  so  good  a  sense,  and  it  is  not  ira- 
probable  tnat  in  all  the  passages  a  judgment  after 
death  is  spoken  of.  In  12la  the  difficulty  arises 
partly  from  the  idea,  which  is  thought  to  be  alien 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  book,  partly  from  its 
incongruity  with  the  context.  The  counsel,  '  Ke- 
member  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,'  is 
not  what  we  expect  from  the  author  of  such  a 
book.  Nor  do  the  preceding  counsels  lead  up  to 
this.  The  young  man  is  bidden  to  rejoice  in  all 
the  days  pi  his  life,  esp.  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
remembering  the  dark  days  that  await  him  in 
Sheol.  But  remembering  not  only  these,  but  all 
the  failure  of  manly  vigour  and  his  physical  powers, 
and  of  the  zest  for  pleasure  that  will  come  upon 
him  with  old  age,  he  would  dp  well  to  make  the 
most  of  his  prime  of  life.  This  gives  a  connected 
sense,  and  one  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  we  obtain  it  by  deleting  121*  and  con- 
necting 12lb  with  II10.  The  meaning  in  that  case 
will  be — make  the  best  of  your  youth  in  the  en- 
joyment of  pleasures  before  the  evil  days  of  old 
age  come,  when  you  will  say,  I  have  no  delight  in 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  connexion  of  12lb  with 
II10  is  a  little  awkward  if  121*  is  omitted,  but  the 
connexion  in  the  text  is  even  more  awkward. 
Graetz  proposes  to  retain  the  words  with  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  Hebrew,  and  to  read,  '  Remember 
also  thy  fountain  (i.e.  thy  wife)  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth.'  This  is  not  grotesque,  though  it  has  been 
criticized  as  such ;  nor  even  unworthy,  for  it  is  an 
exhortation  to  a  life  of  conjugal  purity  (in  opposi- 
tion to  illicit  amours),  such  as  we  have  also  in  99. 
But  it  is  scarcely  a  happy  suggestion.  Bickell 
not  only  adopts  the  correction  of  the  text,  but 
attempts  to  improve  the  connexion  by  transposition. 
127b  ('and  the  spirit  return  unto  God  who  gave 
it ')  may  be  retained^  on  the  ground  that  it  simply 
implies  the  dissolution  of  the  personality  into  ita 
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original  sources,  the  body  will  return  to  dust,  the 
spirit  to  God.   The  'spirit'  y  'f  ,!.*  "y  jMrfi      :'i »"  * 
more  than  the  breath  of  "  .o  ,4""."  !N  .••     •       N-1, 
very  serious  objection  need  be  felt  to  7s  or  812- w. 

While  Kuenen  retains  these  t ,t\  -  •  "•  -  \  x<* *•  s-f  'H1*, 
which  he  !<"•;_  ?•%  «•«>.  .  7J  .»^  MI  ,v  ••!,•  «  ;  ••>  .-:'!- 
by  denying  !.'•».  .li  \  u,1 11  •  anything  of  a  higher 
point  of  view  than  we  generally  find  in  the  book, 
several  critics  def er  !  '  * :  <  •  •  i ,.  I  v  »•'--,•  r ' ]  i  n  whole, 
with  the  obvious  r  <"{ s  !;L.  MM.  *N-.;y  in  his 
Bampton  Lectures  •!•„  '  -  ;'•,.„  '"'y  .11  t  have 
been  included,  for  otherwise  a  scri"6e  would  have 
passed  it  by,  and  it  would  have  been  simply  left 
out  of  the  Canon.  This,  however,  is  questionable. 
\  1-  «(,\  1 1  f •  i  •  r  S  •*<?•"  »'  V  <•  .  ] .v  •  >  \  .•  .l-i  •  o\ 
. .  '•;  1>  ';.  <  J- 1  »•, ;  •  v.-r  ,',.,<  r  •  •  •  •  i  .  , 
really  teach"  true  religion,  and  a  few  interpolations 
would  bring  this  out  more  clearly.  He  also  urges 
that  it  is  :  •*•• f  <  T  '  •  ".  more  |nol«:.Ui  ihat  an 
1st.  would  *have  tnis  reserve  in  ilio  bo:co:n  of  his 
soul,  than  that  he  should  give  way  to  blank  and 
unrelievL^  jr  -On:  «,»•.*  It  is  more  remarkable  to 
find  so  ii'lm:  u  <i,  ij*  as  Cornill  defending  their 
authenticity.  He  maintains  that  the  same  thoughts 
run  through  the  whole  book  ;  the  fear  of  God  and 
God  the  Judge  are  cardinal  conceptions.  In  his 
very  striking  passage  on  the  contents  of  the  book 
he  says :  *  OT  piety  has  never  achieved  a  greater 
triumph  than  in  the  Bk  of  K.'  (Einleit.  251).  While 
the  author  sees  the  misery  of  the  world  as  clearly 
as  our  modern  pessimists,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  piety  of  OT  that  he  does  not  hit  on  i'i<;  Mir  :I>M 
and  most  obvious  solution,  that  iheuoiln  i-  ilio 
plaything  of  blind  chance.  He  returns  to  the 
faith  of  Ms  childhood  in  a  personal  God  and  a 
moral  order  of  the  world. 

These  views,  and  they  are  shared  by  other  critics, 
are  of  weight.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  they  do  justice 
to  the  phenomena  on  the  other  side.  It  is  very 
*"jn;r  r  "f  'Vat  the  author's  meditations  end  as 
i-igy  •,  ,  :1  « Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.' 
\\  OP  li !  '•  s  •  I  save  been  so  if  he  had  really  fought  his 
way  back  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood  ?  Cornill 
seems  to  overstate  the  case  when  he  says  that  similar 
'••,"-=,"  ,.<  *  n:r  AVor.r'l-  f>  •  book,  and  that  the  fear  of 
God  and  God  the  J  uuge  are  cardinal  conceptions. 
The  theism  of  the  book  is  not  very  pronounced. 
Cheyne  says  with  justice :  '  To  me,  K.  is  not  a 
theist  in  any  vital  sense  in  his  philosophic  medita- 
tions. .  .  .  He  certainly  never  lost  his  theism, 
though  pale  and  cheerless  it  was  indeed,  and  utterly 
unable  to  stand  against  the  assaults  of  doubt  and 
despondency/  Looking  at  his  speculations  from  a 
somewhat  different  viewpoint,  it  might  even  be 
alleged  that  Ijf.'s  theism  is  the  source  of  all  his  per- 
plexities. To  every  Hebrew,  God  and  Providence 
were  convertible  notions,  and  this  God,  which  to  Job 
was  an  immorality,  might  be  to  K.  a  puzzle.  Upon 
this  theory  it  may, of  course, be  urged  that  rigid  con- 
sistency is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  man  of  the  \\  riter's 
temperament,  who  would  speak  ntrournj;  to  his 
mood.  Yet  we  may  surely  think  f  :i;; !  i\  in;i  i>  of  his 
intellectual  power  and  close  observation  of  life 
would  have  some  fixed  principles ;  and  we  find 
them  running  through  most  of  his  meditations. 
When  we  find  a  few  sayings  that  seem  to  run 
contrary  to  these,  we  may  either  try  to  explain 
^'."i  *n  V.  •-)'••">•  with  the  general  view  or  the 
i  .«  • '  '.  s  hem  as  interpolations  due  to  a 

••<•  .»  :•.  -•••  i  •  •  '  interests  of  dit I, oi"o\-y.  FLher 
course  scorns  pi  of  era  "hie  to  that  or  Icaxin;:  HIO.MI  as 
unreconciled  eonti  ndictions.  It  seems  on  the  whole 
most  probable  that  at  least  121*-18*14  are  later 
interpolations  (assuming  that  '  thy  Creator '  is 
correctly  read  in  12la),  and  possibly  also  317  and 
11"*.  On  the  other  hand,  127*  can  be  explained  so 
as  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  author's  views. 
Tbt  view  of  Krochmal  with  reference  to  the  Epilogue  must 


not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  He  regarded  12**.  u  cr  1SU-H  (It 
is  not  dear  which)  as  appended  to  the  whole  of  the  third 
i3;.  o  ,;K' CVJOP  (the  Kethubimpr  '  -  >  \  t  ""  M)1 
-  s  j  j,  ,o  :>J  JB-  u'. '  adopted  the  vie-w  .  •••<". 

as  the  conclusion  of  the  Kethubun,  bu*     •»      .  .     •  • 

co"  ,-f  -rs  o'  f  fl-if1  Canon  added  ""  ^  •  *  <i :  \  •" »  /  for  EC. 
"•  •  :  {"-  •>,.  :  '•  'as  by  the  auti  -  <>'  .•.•••..  ees  with 
Krochmal  as  to  12^.  12,  and  also  con  «. .  ,  lauthen- 

tic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  view,  which  rests  on  pure 
hypothesis,  and  has  been  almost  universally  rejected. 

**.",.?  \  \'."ri*'*  part  of  the  subject,  it  remains  only  to 
-T  ^  ',- '  i-  •,«  '•  —i  original  theory  of  Bickell.  Eng.  readers 
may  find  it  presented  in  Billon's  Sceptics  of  OT,  with  a  tr.  of 
the  book  a  .  •  ,  •  •  1  i  •  £  in  Cheyne's  Job  and  Solomon 
(p.  273  ff.  ),'».i  ri  :i  •»»••  '  '  i1  It  is  that  the  Heb.  MS  from 
which  our  text  is  descended  met  with  an  accident.  The  sheeta 

•      •'      •,  '      V  •    ~.  '     -'    "        •    '          !?.•»>'          '      I/ 

I  ,     , .  *  '  «•   •  • 

dislocated,  and  passages  were  brought  into  ;-\  . ;  .-  i  on  ui  ,(.-h 
had  onginally  no  connexion  with  each  other.  Two  sets  of 
interpolations  were  then  made.  One  series  was  designed  to 
connect  the  verses  which  had  been  thus  brought  together.  The 
other  interpolations  were  intended  to  give  the  book  an  orthodox 
tone.  The  detailed  working-out,  which  is  very  brilliant  and 
ingenious,  cannot  be  exhibited  here.  We  may,  however,  give 
his  results  as  to  the  original  book  and  its  order.  He  makes 
the  orig.  K.  to  consist  of  ,"  k  "  •  ,  •,  -  ,  .  i,  r 

given:-l2-2i2  59-67  39-48  >     ;;    •    .  •,    v 

lOifa-116-  6  72A-83*  102-15-  I4b  gs-io  117-128.  The  theory  is  open  to 
very  serious  objections.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  wiE 
stand  the  test  of  exegesis ;  and  to  quote  Cheyne's  words :  *  Apart 
from  other  difficulties  hi  the  way  of  the  theory,  the  number 
andarbitrarine  i"  »  i  •>  '  -.  "  1"  "(."-,  r  liuii.M 'd* - 

are  reason  enc  .•  '  .  >  n      •       i  !«>  u  "i »     i  '    h    '".  ii 

also  says  that   ,   -  •    jr     •  H  •»  «    ."  ..  •'•    !."  "  i1  v  ..  •  i.- 

assumed  should  nave  laiien  place  cogecner,  and  comomed  to 
produce  our  Bk  of  EC.  Euringer  ha-  u*jrul  n»>  «i'-.\  <it  on,  wlilob 
if  valid  is  fatal  to  the  supposition!  \K~  ^\  'h  i  *i  •  'cislcut  coiild 
have  occurred.  It  is  that,  at  so  early  a  pi  nr«l,  t/.e  codex  form 
would  not  be  used,  but  the  roll  form,  and  tli  »reforo  there 
would  be  no  sheets  to  be  dislocated  by  such  accidents  aa  are 
postulated  by  the  theory. 

£.  CONTENTS  AND  THOUGHT.— It  is  very  difficult 
to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  EC  which 
shall  be  at  once  clear,  brief,  and  adequate.  There 
is  very  little  strict  development  of  the  thought, 
and  the  endless  repetition  which  the  writer  sees  in 
nature  and  life  has  its  partial  counterpart  in  his 
book.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  interpolations  and  the  exegesis  of 
particular  passages.  The  following  outline  may  be 
given.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  No  profit 
comes  to  man  from  all  his  toil.  Nature  and  man 
go  ceaselessly  round  and  round  in  the  same  cpuise 
with  utterly  wearisome  monotony,  and  there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun  ( I  -•  j.  K.  being  king  over 
Jems,  uses  his  wisdom  to  understand  the  life  of  men, 
and  finds  that  all  is  vanity  (I12"15).  He  finds,  too, 
that  the  search  to  know  wisdom  and  folly  is  vanity, 
and  that  wisdom  brings  sorrow  (I16"18).  He  tries 
to  find  happiness  in  pleasure,  and  exhausts  every 
source  of  er/oyintnt,  l«it  finds  it  is  all  vanity 
(21"11),  "\Visdoin  far  uxcci<*  folty,  yet  wise  and  fool 
perish  and  arc  for  jroi  t  on  nlike  1 21  -'l7).  The  accumu- 
lation of  wo«l ill  is  \Jinty,  for  the  man  who  has 
gathered  it  by  toil  and  wisdom  must  die  and  leave 
it  to  another,  it  may  be  to  a  fool  (218'28).  The  best 
thing  in  life  is  to  eat  and  drink,  as  God  permits. 
Yet  even  this  is  vanity  (224'26).  A  time  is  allotted 
for  everything.  This  is  the  doing  of  God,  who  has 
set  the  world  [or  eternity]  in  man's  heart,  yet  so 
that  His  plan  cannot  be  understood.  Since  man 
cannot  understand  the  plan  by  which  the  season 
for  everything  is  appointed,  he  will  do  well  to 
enfoy  life  as  much  as  ne  can.  All  is  fixed  unalter- 
ably by  God,  that  men  should  fear  Him  (31'15).  The 
sight  of  oppression  makes  him  think  that  God  will 
judge  tho  i  i^htoous  and  the  wicked.  But  man  dies 
like  tho  beasts-,  and  <*hould  enjoy  life  while  he  may, 
for  he  cannot  return  to  it  after  he  is  dead  (316'2^), 
The  oppression  of  the  helpless  convinces  him  that 
the  dead  are  in  better  case  than  the  living,  and 
best  of  all  is  not  to  have  been  born  at  all  (41-3), 
Successful  labour  is  vanity,  for  it  only  causes  a  man 
to  be  env'ed  (44~6).  The  efforts  of  the  lonely  man 
to  attain  Tealth  are  vanity ;  and  there  is  safety 
and  coin  foil  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  (47"12).  A 
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poor  wise  youth  succeeded  an  old  and  foolish  king, 
yet  the  '•  *• J  •  •  ,":••*  his  rejoicing  subjects 
were  ""  ',.  :  3  very  circumspect  in 

your  .        and  the  vows  you  make  to 

Him,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you  (51"7).  Do  not  be 
surprised  at  oppression,  for  the  oppressors  them- 
selves are  under  tyranny.  Far  better  the  state 
Viv'»  -1 »  '  u-  for  prosperity  on  the  pursuit  of 
*,"!<.)  •:»''•'  men  are  much  more  on  a  level  than 
'.i.  /  -  ,  •,'  ;  ->o  king  himself  depends  like  all  his 
subjects  on  the  products  of  the  earth]  (58- 9). 
Accumulation  of  wealth  is  vanity,  for  it  brings 
little  pleasure  and  much  anxiety  (510'12).  Some- 
times wealth  is  accumulated  by  labour  and  lost  by 
misfortune,  so  that  the  possessor  has  no  enjoyment 
out  of  it  (513"17).  It  is  best  to  eat  and  drink  and 
enjoy  life,  so  far  as  God  gives  one  the  power,  and 
thus  make  life  pass  without  too  much  reflexion 
(518~20).  God  sometimes  gives  the  means  of  en- 
joying life,  but  withholds  the  power  of  enjoyment 
(6™).  Toil  is  for  the  appetite  which  is  insatiable, 
the  wise  is  no  better  oft*  than  the  fool ;  possession 
Is  better  than  inordinate  desire,  but  this  too  is 
vanity  (67'9).  The  destiny  of  man  has  been  deter- 
mined for  Mm,  he  cannot  struggle  against  it,  nor 
does  he  know  what  is  good  for  him  (610"12).  A 
good  name  is  better  than  ointment,  death  than 
birth,  sorrow  than  mirth  (71"8).  The  end  is  better 
than  the  beginning,  patience  than  vexation,  wisdom 
than  property.  ^Whethe.  ;•  o •;•:'.  o-  adversity 
be  your  lot,  consider  that  •>•>,  'i  •  o-p  » ',  i  •••••  God,  and 
cannot  be  altered  (77"14).  Do  not  go  to  extremes  in 
virtue  or  vice,  in  wisdom  or  folly  (71""18).  Yet  wisdom 
is  strength,  since  all  sin  and  may  need  it.  Gossip 
should  not  be  listened  to,  for  a  man  is  sure  to  hear 
something  unpleasant  about  himself  (719-22).  K, 
sought  wisdom,  but  could  not  fully  attain  it.  But 
he  found  this,  that  woman  was  more  bitter  than 
death,  and  only  the  man  who  pleased  God  would 
escape  her  snares.  A  good  man  was  as  one  in  a 
thousand,  but  a  good  woman  he  had  not  found  at 
all.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  God,  but  of  man,  who 
had  sought  out  many  inventions  (T23'29).  Wisdom 
is  the  best.  Be  obedient  to  the  king,  and  in  time  of 
oppression  do  not  be  tempted  to  rebel,  for  judgment 
will  come  on  the  tyrant  (81"9).  The  wicked  some- 
times fare  as  the  ^righteous,  and  the  ri«rhtoou^  a? 
the  wicked,  yet  it  is  better  with  the  righteous  than 
with  the  wicked  j  but  since  all  is  vanity,  it  is  best 
to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  that,  at  any  rate, 
will  last  as  long  as  life  (S10~15).  However  wise  a 
man  may  be,  he  cannot  understand  the  work  of  God. 
All  men  are  in  His  hand,  and  cannot  escape  the 
universal  lot.  Life  is  bad,  but  it  has  hope ;  death 
comes  to  all,  and  with  it  the  loss  of  consciousness, 
feeling,  and  activity  (816-96).  Enjoy  life  to  the  full, 
unvexed  by  MTU  i  iV  n  s  I  o  the  approval  of  God  (1) ;  get 
the  most  out.  of  i  lii*  lnV,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be 
looked  for  beyond  it  (97'10).  In  the  conflict  of  life 
merit  does  not  ensure  success,  but  it  is  matter  of 
chance  and  circumstance.  Men  are  snared  by 
misfortune  as  fish  are  caught  in  a  net.  "Wisdom  is 
better  tha n  -!•••••!  'i .  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
man  who  <!••!  » <•••  '.he  city,  it  meets  with  ingrati- 
tude and  f or^ci  f  i il  no*--  (O11'  •").  Wisdom  is  far  better 
than  folly,  it  will  guide  man  aright  in  his  relations 

with  princes,  sa\e  him  from  dar     :  ""  \ iju:~  **  him 

on  his  guard,  and  guide  him  in  ;  Yet 

IL  <  j-|  >i-  ior-  ruler  may  exalt  folJv  (9l7-luu).  A 
fool  -  u,liv  N  worthless,  and  his  labour  wearisome 
\1012'15).  Unhappy  is  the  land  whose  kins  is  a 
child  and  whose  princes  are  slothful  and  glutton- 
ous j  while  f  !,v;  <  o  .iii  -y  !•>  blessed  whose  king  is  of 
noble  chara<  ;•  •  i/i-.  v,  i"i«.-<»  princes  are  temperate. 
But  if  the  king  be  bad,  it  is  prudent  not  to  curse  him 
even  in  secrecy,  for  his  spies  are  everywhere,  and 
will  tell  him  of  it  (KF'20).  Be  benevolent  [or 
prudent],  so  that  you  may  be  safe  in  time  of 
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calamity.  Do  the  work  you  have  to  do  without 
waiting  for  the  exact  circumstances  you  would  like. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  above  you,  and  the  attempt 
to  attain  too  close  confix  i,iit;\  with  them  is  likely 
to  paralyze  industry  (il1'0).  Life  is  sweet,  but  let 
man  remember  also  the  days  of  darkness  that 
await  Mm  after  death.  And,  remembering  these, 
let  him  enjoy  life  to  the  full  in  his  youth,  before 
the  evil  days  of  old  age  come  on  him,  when  all  his 
physical  powers  will  fail,  and  all  appetite  for 
pleasure  be  gone ;  before  his  life  be  shattered,  and 
he  pass  away.  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity 
(H7-128). 

So  end  the  meditations  of  K. ;  for  the  Epilogue, 
whether  in  whole  or  part  authentic  or  not,  lies 
outside  the  work  itself.  There  can  be  little 
question  as  to  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
book.  All  is  vanity,  life  yields  no  real  satisfaction. 
If  we  had  unlimited  means  at  our  disposal  to 
secure  happiness,  it  is  quite  unattainable.  The  best 
thing  is  to  seek  for  enjoyment,  to  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry.  Yet  we  should  do  the  author  an  injustice 
if  we  regarded  him  as  a  mere  sensualist.  From 
gross  indulgence  he  would  have  turned  with  disgust. 
It  was  madness,  and  no  man  who  valued  his  peace  of 
mind  would  be  enticed  by  it  (cf.  his  words  on  *  the 
woman  whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,  '7s8).  He  urges 
rather  a  moderate  <  MJ-U  MU  *>[.  of  the  good  things  of 
life  :  *  Eat  thy  bic<°'i  v.'n  h  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine 
with  a  merry  neart;  .  .  .  Let  thy  garments  always 
be  white ;  and  let  not  thy  head  lack  ointment. 
Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest  all 
the  days  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity/  Life  is  a  bad 
business  at  the  best,  but  it  lies  within  our  power 
to  palliate  its  misery  by  prudence  and  the  du* 
enjoyment  of  what  little  pleasure  we  can  get.  And 
we  should  be  all  the  more  eager  to  make  the  most 
of  our  opportunities  for  pleasure  that  m  the  dreary 
darkness  of  Sheol  no  nossibility  of  enjoyment  will 
be  found.  His  motto  is  Carpe  diem ;  and  if  in  the 
abstract  it  be  not  a  high  motto,  we  must  remember 
the  misery  of  his  time,  and  the  absence  of  any 
hope  of  improvement  in  this  world  or  immortality 
in  the  next.  If  we  ask  the  cause  of  this  misery, 
and  * '  *  *  vanity  of  life  and  uselessness  of 

all  • ,       lies  in  the  conditions  of  human 

life.  God  has  a  plan  of  the  world,  everything  has 
its  time  and  season.  But  man  cannot  find  out 
what  this  plan  is,  and  hence  rarely  orders  his  life 
in  accordance  with  it.  He  may  think  that  a 
certain  line  of  conduct  will  produce  a  certain 
result ;  but  it  may  be  quite  different,  so  that  life 
may  seem  ruled  by  chance,  not  by  law.  And  he  is 
not  master  of  his  own  fate.  God  has  ordained  this, 
and  he  helplessly  struggles  against  it.  He  is 
caught  in  an  evil  snare  and  cannot  escape.  But 
when  ]£.  -|  •}<  K-  «-r  fVd,  we  may  easily  read  more 
into  his  I;  ••;•  \u ."  , '  .sis  he  meant.  J",  the  national 
name  of  the  G-od  of  JUrael,  nowhere  occurs.  ]j£.  is 
certainly  a  theist,  and  the  name  of  God  frequently 
occurs.  But  God  is  withdrawn  from  the  life  of  men 
(*  f!  Ml  N  In  In  ;n .  i:.  ,•  -i-l  thou  upon  earth/  52).  God 
is  o  •»  i.  j,;,".1  :•,  •!  v  I1  fear,  and  man  must  be  very 
ciicuinspcct  in  ins  approaches  to  Him  (5U  2).  Man 
should  be  very  careful  in  his  utterances,  r*  ]  •  j  ••  • 
ally  avoid  a  liasty  vow.  If  he  vows  he  -'  »'i'J  n 
defer  to  pay,  for  God  'linHi  no  y-l^n-'i  •»  in  fool* 
pud  if  [iio\ok'i<l  to  nnjT'T  n»:y  <]<  -iroy  ih<»  \\or 
his  li;  Tin-  ;«>'•;-  ]£.'-  ('-n<  i  piun  of  Cu-1  IIM-  »ioil 
attractive  or  winning,  He  is  rather  set  before  us  as 
the  omnipotent  Ruler  who  has  ordained  all  the 
course  of  histoiy,  which  man  vninly  seek -3  to  com- 
prehend, and  as  the  austere  Deity  on  uhose  favour 
or  forbearance  none  may  venture  to  presume.  Such 
enjoyment  as  may  be  gained  from  life  in  harmony 
with  His  laws  is  legitimate,  hence  the  p:ii  Hi  cat  ion 
of  appetite  in  a  ]<vi'iiiii,!.u  manner  has  His 
approval,  it  is  His  gii  i  •;.£-•  3"a  518- u  97  etc.). 
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His  view  of  the  future  is  equally  J^GOPI y,  but  in 
this   he  stands  upon  the  old  v/ji\~-  of  ',  !i<  i:i^r. 
Men  are  beasts.     *For  that  which  bciific.'i  itio 
sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  be- 
falleth  them  :  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ; 
yea  they  have  all  one  spirit;  and  man  hath  no 
pre-eminence  above  the  beasts :  for  all  is  vanity. 
All  go  unto  one  place ;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all 
turn  to  dust  again*  (319*20).     On  this  follows  the 
question ;  *  Who  knowelli  the  .-niril  of  ii»«n  whether 
it  goeth  upward,  and  ihc  s-piru  of  iV  1- ;.  -:  whether 
it  goeth  downward  to  the  earth  ? '  (321).    This  has 
been  interpreted  as  if  the  writer  meant  to  say  that 
such  a  distinction  really  existed.    But  in  face  of 
the  plain  statements  just  quoted,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  such  a  view  can  be  maintained.    The  state  of 
the  dead  is  described  in  the  most  cheerless  lan- 
guage.    *The  dead  know  not  r  .  '\    ".       "•'•'ler 
have  they  any  more  a  reward;  .  :     \      \  "  •  u  of 
them  is  forgotten.     As  well  their  love  as  their 
hatred  and  envy  is  now  perished;   neither  have 
they  any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  anything  that 
is  done  under  the  sun '  (Q5~ 6).     *  There  is  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  Sheol, 
whither  thou  goest'  (910).     'Let  him  remember 
the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many'  (II8). 
Sometimes  he  speaks  as  though  life  were  worse 
than  death,  and  as  if  it  had  been  best  never  to 
have  been  born  at  all  (42-8  71);  sometimes  as  if 
death  were  worse  than  life  (94<  5),  though  for  the 
grim  reason  that  *  the  living  know  that  they  shall 
die  ;  but  the  dead  know  not  anything.'    There  is 
no  fundamental  inconsistency ;  both  life  and  death 
were  so  evil,  that  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
them,  and  now  one,  now  the  other,  »'V  '  •',  •••  ""•  ;- 
to  his  mood  be  esteemed  the  wor    .     i     .••.!,•• 
different  if  we  could  assume,  as  some  do,  that  he 
reached  a  higher  point  of  view.      Some  of  the 
passages  already  discussed  under  the  head  of  the 
integrity  o£  the  Book  might  be  so  interpreted.   But 
it  seems  quite  decisive  against  this  that  he  ends  his 
work  with^the  words,  'vanity  of  vanities,  saith  K., 
rJl  i>  unity.'     Ar<ther  passage  which  has  be'en 
vir,ort-!y  r.:<  rn*vi-  ci,  is  31*"  *  Also  He  hath  set  the 
vo-ld  Lor  ojci-:  ,\J  i  a  their  heart.'    The  word  te 
*  world '  is  D?ty,  and  it  is  found  in  this  sense  in  later 
Heh,,  but  nowhere  else  in  OT.    It  is  true  that  this 
pleads    for    the    sense    'eternity'    adopted    by 
.Delitzsch,  Wright,  and  others.    And  this  would 
point  to  belief  in  a  future  life  in  the  higher  sense. 
Man  has  the  longing  for  immortal  i!  \  pl.ia  d  iu  H- 
hc.'irt  by  God.     BUL  the  context  spcVvs,  n.  tlior  iV 
the  ptlu  ,r  i  cn<i  en  ng.    God  has  a  |>lan  for  the  course 
of  lisiory,  and  1ms  gi\  en  moii  their  labour  in  which 
they  toil,     llo  lias  &et  the,  world  in  their  heart ;  in 
other  words,  He  has  implanted  in  men  the  instinct 
which  causes  them  to  busy  themselves  with  the 
things  of  the  world. 

5.  CAisrosricm"  Off  THE  BOOK,— It  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  this  article  to  discuss 
whether  EC  is  or  is  not  rightly  in  eluded  in  the 
Canon.  But  the  question  of  its  civionitity  is  of  con- 
siderable historical  interest.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  there  was  dispute  about  it  in 
the  Jewish  schools.  The  evidence  may  be  con- 
veniently seen  in  Wildeboer's  Origin  of  Can.  ofOT. 
The  question  which  is  disputed  by  scholars  is 
whether  it  was  regarded  as  canonical  in  the  1st 
cent.  B.C.,  and  whether  the  later  discussions  con- 
cerned the  question  of  its  right  to  retain  the 
position  it  hail  already  attained,  or  whether  it  was 
first  admitted  into  the  Canon  in  consequence  of 
these  discussions.  The  question  hardly  admits  of 
examination  in  our  space,  but  the  evidence  seems 
to  us  to  favour  the  latter  view.  The  reader  may 
consult  the  art.  OLD  TESTAMENT  CANON,  and  the 
works  of  Kyle,  Buhl,  and  Wildeboer,  especially  the 
last. 
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ED. — In  the  Hebrew  (and  also  in  the  Greek) 
text  of  Jos  22s4  the  name  given  by  the  two  and  a 
half  tnhes  to  the  altar  erected  by  them  on  the  east 
bank  *  of  the  Jordan  has  dropped  out.  Our  English 
translators  have  filled  the  gap  by  inserting  Ed  as 


The  Syriac  (Peshitta)  reads  Mnnn&n  KIIJTO  '  altar 
of  witness.'  The  suggestion  of  Dillmann  in  his 
commentary,  Die  Bucher  Num.  Deut.  u.  Josua 
(1886),  that  i1-'  oivlr.jl  'c^t  had  ij^3  GdTed  (as 
Gn  3147,  EV  'j, ;!-'("i  .  '  ^F^•  :r:'i  of  witness/  has  been 
vorv  iVi\  onrably  roc'civ<»u  (Oettli/Kautzsch,  Bennett. 
See  footnote). "  This  name  was  probably  dropped  by 
some  later  copyist  or  editor  who  detected  therein 
a  possible  i'l-o-  -i  V'<y  with  the  earlier  narrative 
in  Gn  31.  Ine  Ml'  m  its  present  form  can  only 
mean  that  the  name  of  the  altar  was  the  whole 
sentence  :  It  -  is  -  a-  witness  -  between  -  us  -  that  -  J"  -  is- 
God !  A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 


EDBINUS  ('ESSetrous  B,  'J&Sdtvotis  A),  one  of  the 
'holy  singers3  at  Josiah's  passover,  1  Es  I15.  In 
the  parallel  passage  2  Ch  3515  the  corresponding 
name  is  Jeduthun,  which  is  read  also,  contrary 
to  MS  authority,  by  AV  in  1  Es.  The  text  of 
the  latter  is  probably  corrupt.  'ESSewous  may  have 
arisen  from  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  Gr. 
equivalents  (perhaps  '"ESeiOovv]  of  the  name  Jedu- 
thun, but  a  more  difficult  question  is  the  sub- 
stitution in  the  same  verse  of  Zacharias  (wh.  see) 
for  Heman.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

EDEN  (ra)-— A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Ch  2912  3115). 

EDEN  (fij;). — ±.  *The  children  of  E.  which  are 
(not  were  as  in  EV)  in  Telassar*  are  enumerated 
in  2K  1913  (=Is  3712)  amongst  the  peoples  con- 
•:u'"<(1  !•/  Sennacherib's  predecessors.  Telassar, 
ij  ^(-Mja-i  r  is  right  in  identifying  it  with  Til- 
A$urri  of  the  inscriptions,  lay  on  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  and  must  have  been  the  district  to  which 
the  conquered  had  beea  deported,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  introduced  by  T'.  ""j  I1;-1  M  •  FT. 
From  their  being  mentioned  alo-i^  \i,  li  (Jo/-  n, 
Haran,  and  Bezeph,  we  naturally  seek  for  the 
original  home  of  the  BenS-Eden  in  ^  -•— -x"ir"r.. 
They  are  doubtless  the  Bit-Adini  o  .•:  ;• 

tions,  an  Aramaean  principality  in  the  far  west 
of  Mesopotamia,  some  200  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Damascus,  which  we  know  to  have  offered  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  Assur-nazir-pal,  and  to 
have  been  conquered  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  B.C.  856 
(see  ASSYRIA,  pp.  183b,  184b).  In  Ezk  27^  Eden 
is  mentioned  amongst  the  traders  with  Tyre.  The 
name  here  also  occurs  in  connexion  with  Haran, 
and  is  therefore  probably  Bit-Adini,  although  the 

*  This  location  is  required  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative. 
The  west  bank  is  supyesied  by  v.10  in  its  present  form,  and 
ma  i"  t  lined  al*.o  "by  11V  in  v  n,  by  a  translation  ol  doubtful 
adm:vtii)iiriirt  '  in  the  forefront  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  the  side 
t/tat  pcrtain"'h  to  the  children  of  Israel.'  See  further  the 
Comm  171  loc ,  and  BermetL's  edition  of  Joshua  in  Haupt'8 
polychrome  OT. 
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conjecture  of  Margoliouth  (see  ARABIA,  p.  131b), 
that  it  may  be  the  modern  Aden  in  S.  Arabia,  is 
not  without  plausibility. 

T         •      !  -     ~  '      *        KAT*,  327  ;  Delitzsch  on  Is  3712  ; 
D,         .  •    ,  .      .  Delitzsch,  Parodies,  4,  98,  184. 

2.  'The  house  of  Eden'  (AVm  and  RVm  Beth- 
eden)  is  mentioned  in  Am  1s.  The  context  has  led 
to  the  inference  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus,  *  some  royal  paradise  in  that  region 
which  is  still  the  Paradise  of  the  Arab  world' 
(G.  A.  Smith,  Twelve  Proph.  125).  Ewald  (Pro- 
phets, i.  159,  Eng.  tr.)  identifies  it  with  the  Para- 
dise of  Strabo,  xvi.  2  -  19  ;  and  Farrar  (Minor 
Prophets,  53)  thinks  it  may  be  Beit  el-janne 
'  House  of  Paradise  '  (see,  however,  Driver's  note 
on  Am  lc),  about  eight  miles  from  Damascus, 
referring  in  support  of  this  view  to  Porter  (Five 
Years  ^n  Damascus,  i.  313).  Driver  considers  the 
most  probable  identifications  to  be  (1)  the  modern 
Ehden,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Baalbek;  or  (2)  Bit- 
'Adini,  described  above.  Wellhausen  (Kl.  Proph. 
68)  considers  it  improbable  that  Beth-eden  is  to  be 
-o  ,  •''  .  "•  "Damascus,  and  is  sceptical  also  about 
•  "  •.  ven  of  the  same  passage  with  Baalbek. 
(bee,  further,  G.  Hoffmann  in  ZA  W,  1883,  p.  97  ; 
Schrader,  KA  T2  p.  442  ;  and  esp.  Driver,  Joel  and 
Amos,  132  f.,  228  f.)  J.  A.  SELBIE. 


EDEN  (fiy/ESe/.t).—  We  read  that  'the  LOBD  God 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden,  eastward,  and  there  put 
the  man  whom  he  had  formed  5  (Gn  2s).  *  And  a 
river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ;  and 
from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  four  heads  * 
(v.10).  Two  of  these  were  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ; 
a  third  was  the  Pison,  which  compassed  the  land  of 
Havilah  ;  the  fourth  being  the  Gihon,  which  com- 
passed Gush.  After  Adam  had  been  exposed  from 
the  Paradise,  his  firstborn,  Cain,  '<!  uv'fc  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden,*  and  there  built 
the  city  of  Enoch  (Gn  4161;). 

Eden  means  '  delight  J  in  Hebrew,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  garden  has  been  assigned  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Even  the  North  Pole  and 
Australia  have  found  advocates.  .T  •  "  '  /  ' 
I.  i.  3),  the  Book  of  Enoch  (xxxii.,,  ,  •,'•••: 
T  •  '  place  it  in  the  extreme  north-east, 

Vital  mountains  of  AT  ••  ••"'',•.  San- 
son,  lieland,  Calmet,  Bunsen,  Keil,  ana  von  Kaumer 
locate  it  in  Armenia,  between  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  Araxes  and  the  Phasis. 
Calvin,  Bochart,  Huet,  Kask,  and  the  modern 
A—  xiio^i-i-  assign  it  to  ChaldfBa.  Le  Clercq 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  be- 
t  \\OPTI  11:e  Chry^orrhoiis  and  the  Oiontes;  while 
TTeKlof-prer  scok^  for  it  in  Palestine  near  the  sources 
of  theJordiui;  anilTT!MilfirinnnrlJTa1';\\  iri-o'iili-  ni 
Arabia.  ROMJIM  i<l»  ri  '<  -  I'lion  \\iih  I  <l\.  KIM,  'iho 
garden,*  near  Kashmir;  Bcrllican,  Lassen,  Obry, 
Spiegel,  and  Lenormant,  with  ili«*  Meru  of  the 
Hindu  Puranas,  and  the  Airyana-Va^ja  and  Hara- 
Berezaiti  of  the  Zoroastrian  VendidM  and  Avesta. 
Meru  seems  p'l'r:  'P\  to  have  denoted  the  moun- 
tains above  tlus  !*;  i  ui,  \iiyana-Va£ja  being  the 
country  between  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  and  Hara  -  Berezaiti  the  Belur-dagh. 
Ezk  2814  is  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the  theory 

the  text  may  be  differently  explained. 

The  rivers  Pisori  and  Gihoii  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  similar  variety  of  identifications.  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome  make 
the  Pison  the  Ganges,  OV.ii;  -  Tii'Vu'ojf  or.-stc-  iiusnii- 
fiesit  with  the  Indus,  \\hi!-k  ill';  •!<  \\i-li  COIMIMPII- 
tators,  Sa'adya  and  Rashi,  as  well  as  the  Samaritans, 
declare  it  to  be  the  Nile.  The  Nile,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  identified  with  the  Gihon  by  Josephus 
(Ant*  L.  i.  3/,  most  of  the  Fathers,  Kalisch. 


Gesenius,  T  • ,  \-»  and  Bertheau,  as  well  as  in 
Sir  2425.  •  .  -  also,  in  Jer  218,  substitutes 
Gihon  (Tij&v)  for  Sihor,  the  Nile.  Cosmas  makes 
Gihon  the  Ganges ;  the  Samaritan  version  calls  it 
the  Askdph,  which  seems  to  be  the  Cho-aspes. 
Mohammedan  writers  identified  the  Gihon  and 
Pison  with  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  whence  their 
modern  names  of  Jihftn  and  Sihun,  which  were 
transferred  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  to  the  Pvramus 
and  Sarus  in  Cilicia.  St.  Martin  identifies  the 
Pison  with  the  waterless  Wady  er-Buma  in  Arabia. 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions  have,  however,  cleared 
i::«  'J"j  '<..•  <-^  '.•1'>  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
^  '.  •  ii«  •)  ri«  "  '•!  the  'plain'  of  Babylonia  was 
Edin,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Semites  tinder 
the  form  of  Edinu.  Its  Assyr.  equivalent  was 
Zeru,  c<-i :  ^\t,}'\^1^  ;o  il  /k,  Arab*  Zor,  the  name  still 
applie  !  i->  i  !i  j  *  i  IM-'I  --IOM  '  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  These  rivers  formerly  flowed  immedi- 
ately into  the  Persian  Gulf,  though,  owing  to  the 
.•  "!  ";  *  •  :  T>y  them,  their  ancient  mouths 
.;:  "•  /  I1."-1  •  i  ,  •  •  jnty  miles  distant  from  the 
sea.  The  seaport  of  primitive  Chaldsea  was  Eridu, 
'the  good  city,'  now  Abu-Shahrein,  which  stood 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  a  garden,  ca  holy  place,'  wherein 
grew  the  sacred  palm-tree — the  tree  of  life — whose 
roots  of  bright  lapis  lazuli  v  •  j'1  :  '  <""  i  :  'he  cos- 
mic abyss,  whose  position  • .  "  i » <  ,  »  of  the 
world,  and  who-i»  fo^-j'-o  was  the  couch  of  the 
goddess  Bahu,  v.'.j.o  iii^  god  Tammuz  dwelt  in 
the  shrine  under  the  shadow  of  its  branches,  within 
which  no  mortal  had  ever  entered.  An  oracle  was 
attached  to  *  the  holy  tree  of  Eridu,'  and  Eri-Aku 
(Arioch)  calls  himself  its  'executor.5  This  tree 
of  life  is  frequently  represented  in  the  Assyr. 
sculptures,  where  it  is  depicted  with  two  guardian 
spirits  or  cherubs,  kneeling  or  standing  on  either 
side  of  it.  They  are  winged,  with  the  heads 
sometimes  of  eagles,  sometimes  of  men.  Lenor- 
mant states  that  on  an  Assyrian  talisman  in  the 
collection  of  M.  de  Clercq  he  found  the  word 
Kirubu  in  pTi>  o  '»f  Ihe  ordinary  sedu  or  '  ]>i  >!'  < '  ii 
genius'  i  Lc$  ''/••"."/"  «?  de  VHistoire,  i.  p.  1\>)  I  iu 
nr'Mi11  f  -^.v..rd  of  the  cherubim  has  its  counterpart 
i  n  i '  '•  -  \i  OT  •  I  of  Merodach ( with  fifty  heads,' '  whose 
light  gleams  forth  like  the  day';  and  Sumerian 
texts  speak  of  '  the  wicked  serpent,'  *  the  serpent 
of  darkness.'  See  further,  art.  CHERUBIM. 

The  statement  of  Genesis,  that  the  river  which 
went  out  of  Eden  was  parted  into  four  heads,  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
held  to  be  a  river  by  the  Babylonians,  and  was 
•  .i.1Iii  V  called  by  them  nar  marratum,,  'the 
i  •  •  •  ' .  *  In  the  second  millennium  B.  C. ,  not  only 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  other  rivers  besides 
flowed  into  it ;  but  the  tide,  which  carried  the  salt 
water  a  long  .-i"1  "  •  "  made  it  possible 
to  speak  of  •  •  •  :  •  •  ds.J  The  Tigris 

was  called  Idigla  ami  TYii/iui,  Hhe  encircling,3  in 
Sumerian,  and  id  -lu'Mif'-'i!  •  a^  river.*  The  Pison 
and  Gihon  were  identified  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinsou 
with  the  Uknu  a:K  ^, !,•;••  v'dch  Tiglath- 
pileser  in.  couples  ^  •  i  i '  k  I .  •  •  -  in  southern 
babylonia  (Rfpnrt  of  /-V/r^/WA  Meeting  of  British 
Assoc.  p.  I7i>).  SulMMjuonl  ly  he  held  the  Pison  to 
be  the  AraUitu  or  cunal  on  which  Babylon  was 
built;  and  the  Gihon  the  modern  Jukha,  which 
lows  westward  from  the  Euphrates  towards  Abu- 
Shahrein.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  also  identifies  the 
Gihon  \\illi  the  \rakhtii,  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  Slim  l-oTi-Xtl  of  !<>-day ;  but  the  Pison  with  the 
Pallukat,  the  Pallacopas^of  classical  geography. 

The  names  of  the  two  rivers  are,  nowever,  still 
unidentified  in  the  inscriptions.  But  the  land  oi 
Havilah  encompassed  by  the  Pison  was  the  c  sandy ' 
region  of  northern  Arabia,  which  extended  west- 
ward towards  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (Gn  2518, 
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]  S  157).  The  'bdellium'  that  came  from  it  may 
be  the  "budillihati  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
which  is  preceded  by  tJ  '  ""  '  .  "i  "  >•>">'.  '  V;: 
the  'onyx-stone*  or  ^  •''••-  .  \  „'  ••','. 
which  we  are  told  was  brought  from  the  desert 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  Egypt. 

The  Gihon  is  perhaps  the  Kerkha,  which  rises 
r  "  T"  *  ••  ''  te  mountains  of  Liiristan, 
•  •••  ,  ''.  •  *  Kossseans,  called  Kassi 

in  the  cuneiform  texts.  The  whole  of  Susiana  was 
termed  Kissia  or  Kyssia  by  the  classical  writers, 
and  its  two  chief  rivers  were  the  Euloeus  or  Choaspes, 
the  modern  Kerkha,  and  the  ?j,Fi-tiui  !•*  the  modern 
Karun.  In  a  cuneiform  text,  the  LLi:  or  Eulasns 
is  described  as  entering  *the  sea.'  The  land  of 
Nod  or  the  *  Nomads/  to  the  east  of  Edom,  would 
correspond  with  the  country  of  the  nomad  Sute  and 
Manda  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions. 

Pinches  has  found  the  name  of  Parde'su  or  *  Para- 
dise '  as  that  of  a  country,  .  •  :  :  ',  .  ho"1  "Jcrl. 
in  some  Babylonian  cuneilorm  tab-u,>  (.4  "*'$.{, 
Dee,  1896).  It  is  coupled  with  the  'land  of  Bit- 
Napsanu,'  and  r-.  ono  :•',  •:  ;,*,?.  by  a  JI,-»^;«"T  0^7-- 
" 


inoogy,  is 

*  ii  viri  r.—  Ti.^r  7X-  /^cli,  TTT-  *"  "-*  *»  -idles*  (1881); 
Sa.c'i,  £•',.'  33  J.,  1J<  P-.IJI,  Jnc.  •"  /  ,  :  '•  p.  814. 

A.  Jtl.  SAYCE. 

EDER  (TO).—  1.  Gn  3521  'And  Israel  journeyed, 
and  spread  his  tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Eder*  (AV 
Edar).  'Eder  means  *a  flock';  and  the  phrase 
Migdal-eder  ('flock-  tower,'  cf.  Mic  48)  would  have 
been  the  appellation  ^'vcr1  to  a  tower  occupied  by 
shepherds  for  the  JM  <>:••»  >t  o:«  of  their  flocks  against 
robbers  (cf.  2  K  18s,  2  Ch  2610).  The  tower  here 
mentioned  lay  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
cf.  w.19-  27).  Jerome  mentions  a  Jewish  tradition 
that  this  Eder  was  the  site  of  the  temple,  *  hunc 
locum  Hebrsei  esse  volunt,  ubi  postea  templum 
aedificatum  est:  et  turrim  Ader,  turrim  gregis 
significare,  hoc  est,  congregationis  et  coetus  :  quod 
et  Michaeas  Propheta  testatur,  dieens  ;  Et  tu  turris 
gregis  nebulosa,  filia  Sion.'  Jerome  himself,  how- 
ever, prefers  to  think  that  it  was  the  spot  on  which 
the  shepherds  leceived  the  angels'  message,  *  pasto- 
ram  juxta  Bethleem  locus  est,  ubi  vel  A-ijiolorum 
rex  in  ortu  Domini  cecinit'  (Qucest.  in  Gen.).  The 
tradition  that  the  locality  was  near  Jerusalem 
probably  accounts  for  the  verse  (21)  appearing  in 
the  LXK  before  v.16.  This  r.m-  o-',  on  would 
favour  any  identification  whicii  pmced  *  Migdal- 
Eder'  between  Bethel  and  Bethlehem.  The  'LXX 
transliterates  nig  as  IWep.  2.  Jos  1521.  The  name 
of  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  *in  the  south,'  close 
to  the  Edomite  frontier.  For  Eder,  the  LXX  (B) 
gives  "Apa  ;  and  (A)  'EfyaL  Conder  (PEF  Mem. 
iiL  236)  identifies  with  Kh.  el-'Adar,  5  miles  S.  of 
Gaza.  3,  1  Ch  SS2*  2430.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Levites  in  the  days  of  David,  of  the  house  of 
Merari,  and  the  son  of  Muhi.  For  Eder  we  find 
in  the  LXX  (B)  of  1  Ch  2S23  AT5a0,  and  of  1  Ch  2480 
*HXd,  where  (A)  has*B£e/>  in  both  instances.  4.  A 
Benjamite,  1  Ch  815  (AV  Ader),  where  LXX  (B) 
gives  'Qdyd  and  (AJ^^^ep.  H.  E.  EYLE. 


EDIFIC1TIOH,  EDIFY,  EDIFYING  —  These 
words  aie  always  used  in  AVin  the  sense  of  build- 
ing up  spirit  ucdly,  either  (a)  the  Church,  or  (5)  the 
individual  Christian. 


The  Gr,  vb.  <s/*oJaag*  and  su!ist.  otztoout)  are  used  in  NT,  as  in 
class,  Greefc  and  in  the  LXX.  in  the  lit.  sense  of  buildm**—  a 
house  (Ac  T4?),  tombs  (Mt  23'^),  etc.  But  our  Lord  having- 
employed  the  figure  of  build  014;  IT'S  C/.vrcft,  whionis  expressed 
in  St.  M&ttheVa  report  (ilt  10  s)  oy  the  verb  uxeSou.**,,  the 
metaphor  was  taken  up,  and  gradually  both  verb  and  subst 
were  used  with  more  and  more  freedom  in  this  spiritual  sense, 
*sp.  by  St.  Paul,  to  whom  the  metaphor  may  almost  be  said 


See  Ecce  Homo]  cto.  xvm. 


The  word  *  edification  '  seems  to  have  been  introduced  mfeo 

En*>-  direct  from  the  Lat.  cedificatio,  but  'edify*  more  probably 

through  the  Fr   tdifier.    The  *  robably 

first  ot  all  in  a  literal  sense.    1  A  plase 

li  oV-ibe  w  ilS.r  John    '"        '•      *     '    ""  omas,  Hist.  Ital 

(i;u)),  «Abou:  TOOyeres  *  of  Eome.'     The 

spiritual  sense  v,i.=  cl  -c  y  influence  of  the 

Vulff.,  which  sO"v       i»  '.^as  tne  cause  01  me  literal  use,  as 

Wvclif's  tr.  of  C      ^"  '<*  c   the  Lord  God  edified  the  rib,  the 

*     •    '     J--1  -  of  Adam,  into  a  woman/  after  Vulg.'«fidificavit.' 

Past  and  Pies  p  161)  states  that  the  mod.  use 

edification  '  beg-an  with  the  Puritans  ;  it  is  more 

correct  to  sav  that  by  them  the  words  were  first  used  freely  and 

extensively  in  the  spiritual  sense,  whence  Oldham's  complaint-— 

"TI  2  pave-  Port  cl  ^hke  all  poetry, 

*  nich  doea  noc,  as  they  call  it,  edify  ' 

J.  HASTINGS. 


EDN1  f£o^  =  ";-v  'delight,'  but  Pagius 
was  wife  of  KagueJL  of  Ecbatana,  and  mother  of 
Sarah,  who  became  wife  of  Tobias.  She  gave 
a  cordial  welcome  to  Tobias  and  his  attendant 
"n,'\''"1  'in.  disguise,  and  questioned  them  as  to 
•  iv  *••  L,!  (To  73),  weeping  over  the  recital  of 
Tobit's  adversities  (7s).  She  prepared  once  more 
the  ill-fated  bridal  chamber  (714),  and  led  Sarah 
thither.  Her  maternal  •'  -T^  '•  •  ;\  •>  Vulg.  )  was 
given  on  the  departure  <k  k  •>  •!;  '  '(1012);  and 
(B  only)  she  received  ,  *  .•!  .  >.  Tobias  in 
return  (II1).  Vulg.  an-!  ,,,•«?  •  Vnna. 

J.  T,  MARSHALL. 

EDOM,  EDOMITES  (onx/E^,  Idumcea).  —  Edom, 
the  '  Red  "  Land,  so  called  from  the  red  colour  of 
its  sandstone  cliffs,  embraced  the  ranges  of  Mount 
Seir  on  either  side  of  the  'Arabah,  or  V>J>IV--KIR 
which  rims  southward  from  the  Dead  Sea  TO  i!io 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  name  corresponds 
with  that  of  Deser  or  *Red,J  applied  by  the 
Egyptians  to  the  desert  to  the  east  of  their  country 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Shasu  or  Bedawin,  and 
included  Mount  Seir,  In  the  time  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Siniihit, 
the  country  in  which  Edom  was  situated  went  by 
the  name  of  Tonu  (or  T  •  •  <  '  :  •  >rtion  to  the 
north-east  of  it  being  «,  ..  1\  •  ...  the  l£edem 
of  the  OT,  whence  the  Kadmonites  of  Gn 
15W  (see  also  1  K  4SO).  Sinuhit  received  in  it 
the  district  of  Aia.  In  one  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets  (The  Tel  el-Amarna  Tablets  in  the  British 
llntisi'.n,  Xo.  64)  the  city  of  Udumu  or  Edom  is 
mentioned  as  hostile  to  the  Egyptian  king,  and  as 
being  iii  a  f  r-.l.jiL  Krul.  t«»gether  with  the  cities  of 
Aduri  •  -\U..\M  .  .'vlj'iid-hi-M  (Migdol),  and  Khini-a- 
nal)i  T."  'u*'1!1-!  .•  '••  Udumu  is  sometimes  called 
a  •  ci.y  "  i-i  .  '  »  !;  »  T  Assyr.  inscriptions,  though  it 
is  also"  spoken  of  in  them  as  a  'country.*  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  country  took  its  name 
from  its  capital.  In  the  Leyden  Papyrus  (i.  343,  7) 
the  wife  of  the  Semitic  fire-god  R-eshpu  is  said  to 
be  *  Edom  }  (Etum],  and  at  Karnak  both  Amenophia 
II.  and  Thothmes  in.  mention  the  city  of  Shemesh- 
Edom  (Shemshu-JSdum)t  which  is  coupled  with 
Anukhertu,  the  Anaharath  in  Issachar  of  Jos 
1919.  Rethpana,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  may  be  a  derivative  from  Reshpu  (cf. 
Job  57,  where  f  sparks'  are  called  *the  sons  of 
Resheph').  The  name  Obed-edom,  'servant  of 
Edom,J  occurs  in  the  OT  (2  S  610).  Edom,  there- 
fore, was  probably  (but  not  certainly  [see  Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.  205])  the  name  of  a  deity  ;  and  since 
both  Udum  and  Etum  correspond  to  the  same 
Hebrew  word,  it  would  seem  that  the  local  and 
divine  names  were  connected  with  one  another. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  were 
Horites  (which  see),  who  were  *  destroyed  '  by  the 
children  of  Esau  (Dt  2s2).  The  genealogies  in 
Gn  36,  however,  show  that  the  destruction  was  not 
complete,  and  that  the  two  races  intermarried. 
Esau  l.nnsolf  married  a  descendant  of  *Seir  the 
Horite'  (362,  where  3620-21  show  that  we  must  read 
*Hoiite*  for  'Eivite')-  When  the  c,u:ipnij»n  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  Babylonian  allie^  looL  j)!ficc 
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die  Hontes  had  not  yet  been  dispossessed  (Gn  14ff). 
The  Horites  were  governed  by  'allfipMm  or  *  dukes/ 
and  both  the  office  and  name  were  handed  on  to  their 
Edomite  successors  (Gn  3629- 4(MS).  As  the e  'alldphtm 
of  Edom '  are  alone  referred  to  in  the  song  of  Moses 
(Ex  15)  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians, 
we  may  perhaps  infer  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  a  ling  had  not  been  established  in  Edom ; 
at  any^  rate  the  reference  is  an  indication  of  the 
antiquity  of  ti'-»  ,•:  -*,!•.»  :n  which  it  occurs.  Before 
the  Israelites  !,'.<•,•-,  t ,  the  desert,  however,  there 
was  a  king  in  Jtidom.  Moses  sent  r  •»,--.-  «  vr-  from 
Kadesh-barnea  to  the  king  of  Edo1  »  ,'  -  *•"•_'  ••••r  to 
•(•,".!'  '  *s  'brother  Israel'  to  pass  through  his 
,«,.-•  ,,.-' ...  promising  that  they  would  march  along 
the  highway  and  do  no  injury  to  the  country.  But 
the  Edomites  refused  ]•-:'.  I-:  Jind  came  out 
with  an  army,  so  that  ,  '  •:„•  ;,<  •  were  obliged 
to  *  compass  the  land  of  Edom  '  (Nu  2014'21 214}. 

The  kings  of  Edom  who  reigned  'before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel'  are 
enumerated  in  Gn  3631'39.  The  first,  Bela  the  son 
of  Beor,  seems  to  be  identical  with  Balaam  the  son 
of  Beor,  the  seer  of  Pethor.  If  so,  this  would 
account  for  his  having  been  slain  in  the  war  with 
the  Midianites  (Nu  318).  *  Kehoboth  by  the  river/ 
from  which  Shaul  came  (Gn  3637),  must  have 
stood  on  the  Euphrates,  as  that  is  *  the  river J  of 
the  OT ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  the  Rehoboth 
or  '  Suburbs '  of  Nineveh  (Assyr.  RiUt],  which  were 
on  the  Tigris.  The  list  of  Edomite  kings  must 
have  been  extracted  from  the  royal  annals,  and,  as 
it  breaks  off  in  the  reign  of  Hadar  (Gn  3639) 
(or  Hadad,  1  Ch  lfi°),  may  have  been  composed 
at  that  time.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  monarchy 
was  elective,  not  hereditary. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  ordered  not  to 
*  contend '  with  their  *  brethren  the  children  of  Esau, 
which  dwell  in  Seir,' for  God  had  'given  Mount 
Seir  unto  Esau  for  a  possession5;  and  aco'iL^i'vly 
they  turned  eastward  after  passing  the  r-io-MLc 
ports  of  Elath  and  Eziongeber  (now  *Akabah  and 
Jjfala'at  el-'A^abah),  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Al^abah,  and  made  their  way  to  Moab  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  Mount  Seir  (Dt  2*'8).  Similarly, 
the  Edomite,  like  the  Egyptian,  was  allowed  to 
'enter  into  the  •'••*1  *•  '  of  the  Lord  in  the 
third  generation  4 1  •  •*  >  •  , ,  in  contrast  to  the 
Ammonite  and  Moabite,  who  could  not  do  so  till 
the  tenth  ^ouonillon. 

Ramses  TI.  of  iho  Twentieth  Egyptian  Dynasty, 
after  defeating  the  northern  hordes  who  had 
attacked  Egypt,  and  overrunning  the  south  of 
Palestine,  '  smote  the  people  of  Seir  who  belong  to 
the  Shasu  (Bedawin),  and  plundered  their  tents.' 
Among  the  pictures  of  his  prisoners  at  Medlnet 
Habu  is  that  of  the  Edomite  *  chief,'  who,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  not  called  'king.'  So  far  as  we 
know,  it  was  the  only  campaign  ever  undertaken 
by  a  Pharaoh  against  Mount  Seir.  Its  date  was 
aoout  B.C.  l'230-12u(),  some  thirty  years  after  the 
Txodiis  -o  that  Llio  "Nrntfitc-  niHJsi  lsa\e  been  in 
tlio  mi/'ibourliood  of  I!«lorn  ai  i!»o  iime(ri.  Nu2114). 

Edoiiiiie  tiibo-  -oiilcxl  in  the  ^ouiu  of  Judah, 
and  even  Othniel  the  brother  of  Caleb,  and  the 
first  judge,  was  a  Kenizzite  (Nu  3212,  Jos  1517, 
Gn  36u-%  Saul  warred  with  Edom  (1  S  1447); 
and  David  conquered  the  country,  putting  garrisons 
throughout  it,  and  occupying  its  ports  in  the  Gulf 
of  Afcabah  (2  S  818t  14,  where  we  must  read  *  Edom  * 
for  *  Aram,'  AY  f  Syrians ').  It  was  in  these  ports 
that  Solomon  with  the  help  of  the  Tyrians  con- 
structed the  merchant  vessels  which  traded  to 
Ophir  for  gold  (1  K  O26'28).  Throughout  Ms  reign, 
however,  Edom  was  in  a  state  of  revolt  under 
Hadad,  'of  the  king's  seed,'  who  had  escaped  to 
Midian  when  Joab  was  for  six  months  cutting  'off 
every  male  in  Edom  *  after  David's  conquest  of  the 


country.      From  Midian  he  and  his  companion? 
went  to  Paran,  and  from  thence  to  the  court  oi 
Egypt,  where  the  Pharaoh  gave  him  his  sister-ia- 
law  as  a  wife,  and  his  son  Geaubath  was  brought 
up  as  an  Egyptian  prince.    But  on  the  death  of 
David  and  Joab,  Hadad  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
Edom,  and  became  'an  adversary  unto  Solomon' 
(1  K  1114-22).    He  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded 
in  making  himself  independent,  however,  as  we 
find  Edom  still  subject  to  Judah  after  the  revolt  of 
the  Ten  Tribes.    Jehoshaphat   still    held  Ezion- 
.     *  r  re  he  built  ships  to  trade  to  Ophir  ;  and 
that  '  there  was  then  no  king  in  Edom  : 
a  deputy  was  king'  (1  K  2247).    This  means  that 
there  was  no  independent  king  there,  since,  in  the 
war  against  Moab,  when  Edom  had  to  follow  its 
suzerain,  its  ruler  is  called  'king'  (2  K  39*  I0-  12«  26). 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat's  successor, 
Edom  revolted,  'and  made  a  king  over  themselves.' 
The  revolt  spread  to  the  south  of  Judah,  where 
Libnah  was  the  centre  of  disaffection  j  and  though 
Jehoram  defeated  the  Edomites  at  Zair,  he  was 
unable  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  (2  K  820"22) 
About  fifty  years  later  Amaziah  invaded  Edom, 
slaying  10,000  of  the  enemy  in  the  Yailey  of  Salt, 
and   taking   Sela   (or   Petra),  which  he    named 
Joktheel  (2  K  147).      Edom  seems   to  have  been 
crushed  by  this  defeat,  as  Amaziah's  successor, 
Uzziah,  'restored'  Elath  to  Judah,  and  rebuilt  it 
(2  K  1422).     It  remained  in  Jewish  hands  till  it>  was 
captured  by  Rezin  of  Damascus,  who  colonized  it 
with  Syrians  *  (2  K  166).     This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  when  '  the  Edomites  had  come  and  smitten 
Judah,  and   carried    away   captives  '   (2  Ch  2817). 
Rezin,  however,  was  conquered  and  put  to  death 
in  B.C.  732  by  T",.  .....    .  •  III.  of  Assyria,  who 

thereupon  held  <  •  «s  !  Jamascus,  where  he 
received  the  homage  and  tribute  of  numerous 
princes,  among  them  being  'Jehoahaz  (Ahaz)  of 
the  land  of  the  Jews,*  and  '  IjCaus-malaka  (]£aus- 
meleeh)  of  the  land  of  the  ^  Edomites.'  Schrader 
has  pointed  out  that  ^aus  is  the  name  of  a  god 
which  appears  as  Kos  in  Greek  inscriptions,  with 
which  Halevy  compares  the  name  of  the  early 
Arab,  deity^  j£ais  (Heb.  Kish,  Kishon).  In  B.C. 
711,  Edom  ."  i1',  1  "  r  ^  kn  r.c  against  Sargon  along 
'  ' 


t,  and  Merodach- 
the   Svrian 


. 

with  Judah  !  I  '  ••  '.  -  •  \  ,  >  T  '  •!  .  '•  •  Egypt,  an 
baladan  of  Babylon;  but  Asndod, 
centre  of  the  league,  was  taken  !»;.  fi 
and  Edom,  like  Moab  and  Judah,  :  .-',  i.  :  i  •  i  !  r  i  i'  •  >  ,  :  i  k 
conqueror.  Edom  again  joined  the  revolt  against 
Assyria  in  B.c.  701,  of  which  Hezekiah  was  the 
head  ;  but  when  Sennacherib  marched  into  Pales- 
tine, A-ramnru  of  Edom  submitted  like  the  kings  of 
Moab  and  Ammon.  Esar-haddon  caused  ]£aus- 
gabri,  'kniffof  thecityof  Edon»,'  lop^i  »•  viili  llio 
other  vassal  kings  of  the  west,  inclu<lir.£  Maim^oli 
of  *  the  city  of  Judah  '  and  the  king  of  '  the  city  of 
Moab,'  to  convey  to  Nineveh  timber  from  Lebanon 
and  various  stones  for  the  construction  of  his 
palace.  When  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  the  Edomites  took  part  with  the 
enemy,  and  rejoiced  over  the  calamities  of  Judah,  — 
conduct  which  aroused  bitter  feelings  against  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews  (La  421-23,  Ezk  353'15, 
Ob10"16).  These  feeling  wore  not  diminished  by 
their  occupation  of  southern  Judah,  with  Hebron 
as  their  capital,  and  their  atta<V  uixm  tlu"  Jrv» 
during  the  Maccabaean  war.  Jini*^  ^InfoiiliMi*, 
however,  drove  them  from  the  south  of  Judah  (B.  C. 
164)  ;  and  John  Hyrcanus,  in  B.C.  109,  conquered 
their  country,  and  compelled  them  to  adopt 
Judaism.  Mount  Seir,  as  far  north  as  Petra,  had 
already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Nabatseans, 
who  spoke  an  Aramaic  dialect.  Hyrcanus  H  ,  the 

*  So  the  Kethibli  DWN.  The  Ker6,  however,  reads  onaVig 
es);  ar,<l  tMs,  which  has  the  support  of  the  L5X 
',i,  IH  ado]>U<!  by  Siegf  ried-Stade  and  Oajf.  Heb,  Lexicon* 
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grandson  of  John  Hyrcanus,  on  V 
Jerusalem,  was  induced  by  the  ..•  "  \  ,  A 
to  seek  the  help  of  Aretas,  the  king  of  Petra. 
Pompey,  however,  intervened,  and  after  sacking 
Jerusalem,  made  Hyrcanus  high  priest  (B.C.  63), 
while  Antipater  was  subsequently  (B.C.  47) 
appointed  hy  Julius  Caesar  procurator  of  Judsea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee  on  account  of  his  services 
against  Pompey.  His  son  was  Herod  the  Great. 

Edomite  proper  names  show  that  the  language 
of  Edom  wa?  pmcLioj/ly  id<  ntical  with  Hebrew. 
Of  Edomite  <Io.(ie-  we'knov,  only  the  names  of 
Hadad  (also  Dad),  }£aus,  Koze,  Edom,  and  A.  The 
mme  of  Esau's  son  Jeush  (On  365),  however,  corre- 
sponds phonetically  with  that  of  Yaghuth,  a  pre- 
Mohammedan  deity  of  Arabia. 

T.rrKR»TniP.— Bat^-ren,  fififr'v  ;yr  <•«•»•  i'i* -7i  -a  P  V  V  v1- 
getcfii<ktfm  10  TT  ,  lit  '„  PC!.  j\ii  >.;•!  ,  H-  ,  -  -  /,".'/•  -  .~7~  , 
l&iff  ;  H.  iri<>\-,  /•»«/  J83rr  ;  l»,i  -\  -,  It  -  »'  ,.  ','.;  /,  .-'-/x 
429 ff. ;  Hull,  Mount  Setr,  85 ff.;  Trambull,  Kadefth-Bamea, ; 
Haramel,  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  263 1 

A.  H.  SAYCE. 

EDOS  (B  'H56rf  A'HSak,  AY  Edes),  1  Es  9^= 
IDDO,  Ezr  1048. 

EDREI  {'J77J&  *Eo><£«y,  Edrai}.—!.  Edrei  was  a 
city  of  Bashan  (now  the  Haur&n,  eastward  of  Lake 
Tiberias),  where  the  Amorite  king  Og  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Nu  2133,  Dt  31,  Jos 
1312}.  It  was  then  given  to  Machir,  the  son  of 
Manasseh  (Jos  1381,  see  Jg  514),  the  district  in 
which  it  was  situated  being  known  as  Gilead  (Nu 
32s9).  The  Amorites  do  not  seem  to  have  been  long 
in  po^e^ion  of  it,  as  one  of  the  letters  of  Tel  el- 
A  mania,  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
Exodus,  is  from  Artama-Samas,*  the  governor  of 
Ziri-Basana,  'the  field  of  Bashan.'  Edrei  is  the 
Adraha  of  classical  geography,  and  in  Christian 
times  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  has  been 
identified  with  the  modern  Der'at  or  Der'a,  where 
there  is  a  large  reservoir,  as  well  as  an  aqueduct 
and  mausoleum.  About  10  miles  to  the  north  of  it 
is  Tell^  'Ashtera,  the  supposed  site  of  Ashtaroth, 
which  is  associated  with  lEdrei,  and  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  was  inhabited  by  the  Rephaim  (Gn  145). 
In  one  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  letters  (B.  M.  43.  10) 
it  is  called  Astartu,  and  the  writer  of  the  despatch 
accuses  a  certain  Biridasyi  of  'j\'v  ^  "  <*iariots 
out  of  it  and  giving  them  to  •  *  li  V<v\  i"  The 
neighbouring  city  of  Buzruna  (Bostra)  was  at  the 
time  tinder  a  king  of  its  own.  W.  Max  Muller 
identifies  the  city  of  Autar&  in  the  Karnak  List  of 
Thothmes  in.  (No.  91)  with  EdreL  PJiilologically 
the  names  would  correspond,  but  the  identifica- 
tion is  impossible,  as  Autar&  is  enumerated  among 
the  towns  of  southern  Palestine.  Astartu  or 
Ashtaroth  is  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  list  (No.  28). 

2.  EDREI  is  mentioned  in  Jos  19^  between 
Kadesh  and  En-hazor,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 
The  site  of  it  is  unknown. 

T  •"'•>',-*'     *  Past,  New  Series,  v. 

p.  •          •         .  :,     •    •   ,    •  •       7       •          •     47,  77, 

12,       '        •        •  •.        .  .if  - '    .  t  •  i •    .'  *    t>ai  201  • 

Schumacher,  Acrosx  the  Jordan,  121-147;  Dillmann  on  Xu  2lS» 
and  DC  3*0 ,  Driver  on  Dt  !•*  31  3*o,  and  his  art.  ASHTAROTH  in 
present  vol. ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hwt.  Geog.  528  n.,  576. 

A.  JE.  SAYCE. 

EDUCATION  -  Every  strident  of  the  history  of 
education  \vill  endorse  th-  V.  Irr:  ;  of  the  Alex- 
andrian scholar  (ProL  to  birach),  that  Israel  must 
needs,  be  commended  for  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  (iratdeta  KO!  <ro<pla), 
since  the  canonical  Books  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Proverbs,  the  •"•  '.  .,•••'  ,•'  Wisdom  of  Jesus 


commonly  called 
the  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  (nbx  ^s  PirU  'Ab6t7i), 
provide  a  catena  of  pedagogic  principles'  without  a 
parallel  in  ancient  literature.    Two  sentences  only 
*  Kow  read  Artama-Ya  or  Artama-anya  by  WlncMer. 


may  be  selected  for  quotation  at  this  stage.  The 
one  is  the  motto  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs  : 

f  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the ""  ,  '  •  ,  "knowledge1 
(Pr  I7,  cf.  910) ;  the  other  i  ,  to  Simeon, 

the  son  of  the  famous  Gamaliel :  *  No!  !vk:;r,i:t>o  >  ^ 
doing  is  the  chief  thing'  (Ab.Ll'j."  In  LUC-O 
maxims  we  find  the  two  •""  '"  •  :"  '  :  ;"  "otes  of 
H ebrew education,  which  i.  •>•  •  .  i-  was  at 
once  religious  and  practical — an  education  which 
sought  to  combine  instruction  in  the  positive  truths 
of  the  ancestral  faithf  with  preparation  for  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  life.  It  was  this  successful  com- 
bination which  led  Josephns  in  his  treatise  Against 
Apion  to  contrast  the  education  of  his  countrymen 
with  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cretans  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  that  of  the  Athenians  on 
the  other — the  former  being  '  <  »•  >  -ovc  i  ol y  practical, 
the  latter  too  exclusively  i  i  »••<  ,:«Jil  "  'But  our 
lawgiver  with  great  care  combined  these  two 
methods,  for  he  neither  left  the  practice  of  right 
habits  without  oral  instruction  (lit. '  dumb/  /cw0^i/), 
nor  did  he  permit  the  rules  thus  taught  to  remain 
unpractised.' 

We  propose  here  to  study  the  educational 
methods  ot  the  Israelites  historically.  For  this 
T'  'i  -"  i!  vill  be  convenient  to  group  the  material 
j  v' ;i  !-;••)-«  i  i  under  three  historical  periods,  as 
follows : — * 

i.  HEBEEW  EDUCATION  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO 
THE  EXILE. — When  the  Hebrews  came  to  settle  in 
the  valleys  west  of  the  Jordan,  they  found  them- 
selves among  a  race  or  races  immensely  their 
superiors  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization  and  culture. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  though 
we  may  doubt  whether  the  country  was  so  thickly 
studded  with  schools,  teachers,  and  libraries  as 
has  recently  been  maintained. $  In  any  case  the 
troublous  times  of  the  conquest  were  not  the  most 
suitable  for  assimilating  the  higher  civilization  of 
the  Canaanites.  Reading  and  still  more  writing 
( Jg  814)  must  rather  have  been  the  accomplishment 
of  the  few  than  the  custom  of  the  many.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  one  fact  of  Hebrew  history 
remains  indisputable,  namely,  that  Lliioii<rhoiil 
the  lon^  period  closing  with  the  exile,  education 
was  •  \<  "i*  V  domestic  and  private.  It  is  true 
that  .  i  i-  , Jewish  writings,  Talmud,  Targum, 
and  Midrash — those  storehouses  of  magnificent 
anachronisms — represent  even  the  patriarchs  as 
attending  school  and  college,  but  such  statements 
are  merely  harmless  flights  of  fancy.  In  the 
whole  range  of  pre-exilic  literature  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  provision  by  public  authority  for 
either  elementary  or  higher  education.  The  word 
'school '  occurs  "neither  in  the  OT  nor  in  the 
and  in  the  NT  only  of  the  lecture- 
t  Greek  rhetorician  at  Ephesus  (Ac  199). 
The  explanation  is  that  the  home  was  the  school,  and 
the  parents,  in  all  but  the  iMjl'i'-:  i.inL  •  of  society, 
were  the  only  teachers.  Ihe  auty  of  reverence 
for  and  obedience  to  parents  imposed  on  children 
by  the  oldest  legislation  (Ex  2012),  had  its  counter- 
part in  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  parents  (and  in 
particular  on  the  father)  to  instruct  their  children 
m  religion  and  inoiaK  This  a-peot  of  parental 
rc«])onbibility  is  repeatedly  eniplizu-i/ed  m  tlio  Book 
of  JDemoionom y  (4<J  O7),  'Thou  s-halr  teach  thojn 
diligently  unto  thy  childien,  and  shalt  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 

*  Quotations  from  Aloth  will  bo  ma'l,  >  j-n  «TI. J  Am'ioi  i/(  <1 
Dail}  Prayer-Book  of  the  !,M'tc<l  l\  •  :<  \\  Co  •"•rotf'i'ioi.a  <>'"  "»'> ' 
British  Empire'  (ed  Singer),  as-  lucxidmg  the  most  easily 
accessible  text  and  translation  K<  ICICPCOS  to  other  treatises 
of  the  Mishna  are  given  ace.  to  the  bccuon**  of  .Toot's  edition. 

T  Contraat  this  with  the  statement  of  Iwan  Muller :  '  Special 
Instruction  in  religion  was  not  known  to  either  the  Greeks  or  the 
Romans  of  antiquity  '(Handb.  d  klass.  Alterthumswi88en,8chajtt 
\v.  p.  451  &). 

J  Esp.  by  Sayce  in  Patriwckal  Palestine  (passim),  and  else- 
where. 
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thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  nsest  up'  (620'25  II19  3246). 
The  special  provision  of  Dt  31 10"13,  requiring  the 
presence  of  the  children  at  the  reading  of  the  law 
in  *  the  year  of  release,'  i.e.  every  seventh  year,  can 
have  had  only  a  very  limited  •  *":,•  "  before  the 
great  calamity  of  the  exile  : ;  ;  with  Neh 
817).  In  the  families  of  the  aristocracy  the  place  of 
the  parents,  the  child's  natural  teachers,  was  taken 
by  tutors  (DMDN  2  K  101- 5).  The  infant  Solomon, 
according  to  the  simplest  rendering  of  2  S  1223, 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  prophet  Nathan. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  form  an  exact  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which  education,  as  tested  by  the 
ability  to  read  and  write,  was  common  among  the 
people.  The  standard  of  learning  would  naturally 
be  higher  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, highest  of  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
court.  Yet  such  facts  as  that  Amos  and  Micah 
among  the  literary  prophets  belonged  to  the  ranks 
of  the  people ;  that  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  could 
count  on  readers  for  the  stele  commemorating  his 
victories;  that  the  workmen  who  excavated  the 
tunnel  from  the  Virgin's  spring  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  carved  in  the  rock  the  manner  of  their 
work, — these  facts,  A  •  \  •  ? *  .  " ' 1  ••  • .- 1  '  ban  one 
passage  of  Isaiah  (8  i  •  mt  •  v  ..  ••them'; 

cf .  29a*  u  the  distinction  between  tlie  literate  and 
the  illiterate),  should  make  us  pause  before  drawing 
the  line  of  illiteracy  too  high  in  the  social  scale. 

A  single  word  must  suffice  for  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  (an  expression  with  no  scriptural 
authority),  of  which  so  much  was  made  by  scholars 
of  former  days.  All  that  the  Scripture  narrative 
warrants  us  in  holding  is  that  in  a  few  centres, 
such  as  Bethel  (2  K  2*),  Jericho  (2s),  and  Gilgal 
(4s8),  men  of  prophetic  spirit  formed  associations 
or  brotherhoods  (hence  the  name  *  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets ')  for  the  purpose  of  ^i  /l«,'"  i  their  devo- 
tion to  J"  through  the  conuju  *i  I  10  •>•  she  brother- 
hood. Edification,  not  education,  was  the  main 
purpose  of  these  so-called  'schools.' 

ii.  FKOM  THE  EXILE  TO  SIMON  BEN-SHETACH, 
c.  B.C.  75.— The  arrival  in  Jerusalem  of  Ezra  the 
*  ready  scribe J  (nab)  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Ezr  76)  was 
an  event  of  epoch-making  importance  in  the  educa- 
tional not  less  than  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
Jews.  For  Ezra  had  set  his  heart  to  stu&y  (oh"]1?) 
the  law  (Torak)  of  J"  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach 
(10^7)  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments  (Ezr  710). 
The  story  of  Ezra's  activity  "belongs  to  the 
general  history  of  the  period.  For  our  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
culmination  of  that  ii"li\  !'\  v.  :•  IV»  acceptance  by 
the  Jewish  vuiirm  »iii  v  01  t'l-  I  ••:,'|1ix  in  its  written 
form,  as  tho  i.^uV-n  ••#  norm  in  every  relation  of 
life.  From  tlii-,  i  i-iiv  onwards  the  Jews  were  pre- 
eminently 'the  people  of  the  book.'  But  in  order 
that  the  moral  precepts  of  a  book  may  be  obeyed, 
and  its  ritual  ^  requirements  duly  observed,  the 
book  must  be  circulated,  must  be  read  and  studied. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  great 
assembly  of  wnich  we  read  in  Neh  8  ff.  The  centre 
of  interest  throughout  is  not  the  living  word 
of  a  prophet,  but  the  book  of  the  law  and  the  ex- 
position of  its  contents  by  accredited  teachers 
(note  Neh  87* 8  0^30,  the  same  word  as  is  rendered 
'  teacher '  in  1  Ch  258  and  in  Ezr  816  BV).  We  would 
gladly  know  what  measures  were  taken  by  Ezra 
and  his  associates  for  the  continuance  of  the  public 
instruction  so  auspiciously  begun.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  information  on  this  point  from  con- 
temporary records,  and  what  a  late  age  haa  to  tell 
of  the  work  of  the  so-called  'Great  Synagogue* 
belongs  to  the  world  of  fable.*  There  can  be  little 

*  See  esp.  Kuenen's  classical  essav,  '  On  the  Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,'  now  accessible  IUL  German  in  Budde'a  Gesammtlte 
A^Jinn<Uunfjf,n,  etc  ,  von  Di.  A.  Kuenen  (1891). 


doubt,  however,  that  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
of  Judaism,  the  synagogue,  goes  back  to  the  time 
of  Ezra,  if  not  indeed  to  the  days  of  the  exile. 
The  synagogue,  it  is  important  to  remember,  was 
not  originally  a  place  of  worship  but  a  place  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  indeed  it  is  so  named  by  a 
writer  so  late  as  Philo  of  Alexandria  ( Vita  Mosis, 
in.  27,  r&  irpoorevKTtfpta  rt  frepov  &TW  ty  &5a<7AraA«a, 
K.T.X.  ).  With  this  agrees  the  fact  that  in  NT  times 
dLSdvfcew,  to  teach,  is  still  used  to  express  the 
function  of  the  preacher  in  the  synagogue  (Mt  4s3, 
Mk  I21,  Lk  415  and  often).  *  But  whether  we  regard 
Ezra  as  the  immediate  founder  of  the  synagogue  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  by 
securing  the  recognition  by  the  public  authorities 
of  the  need  of  «-  <  ,  i/r-"l  ™T;  "ous  instruction,  he 
accomplished  a  »  «•  ;  <.s  -  .;  ^\  •'  importance  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  Jews.  'The  Bible 
became  the  *•»  "'  ,:•!> ;  -\.  the  community  a  school, 
i  1  i '.: !  o  -s  n  n  n  i  i  air  ol  teaching  and  learning.  Piety 
!  i  •  •  i !  ( u  1 1  cu  i  •'  on  were  inseparable ;  whoever  could 
not  read  was  no  true  Jew.  We  may  say  that  in 
this  way  were  created  the  beginnings  of  popular 
education.  In  what  way  this  took  place  is,  it  is 
true,  wrapped  in  mystery;  in  the  synagogue 
men  did  not  learn  to  write  and  read,  and  the 
scribes  were  not  elementary  teachers.  But  the 
ideal  of  education  for  i  1\  •  >•:'-  -'  \c  wa&  set  up 
and  awoke  emulation,  <i\<  "•  i '<•./",  .lie  goal  was 
not  reached  all  at  once'  k^A"<.!!!i  M  t-:»,  Isr.  u.jud. 

esch.lp.  159). 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  under  review  the 
early  education  of  the  Jewish  child  continued,  even 
more  than  before,  to  be  the  business  of  his  parents. 
Elementary  schools  were  still  unknown.  Now,  as 
in  much  later  times,  it  was  '  the  duty  of  the  father 
to  instruct  his  son  in  the  Torah  (Kictdushm,  29a),' 
a  duty  in  which  the  mother  took  "her  share  (Pr  620 
311,  Sus 8).  The  obi  sga tion  extended  even  to '  child- 
ren's children*  (Dt  l"j.  A  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  pentate  i •!:!•"!  ;'  '  »N,  from  the  view-point  of 
pedagogic  in-.  lic;«.,  i->  no  extent  to  which  certain 
religious  rites  are  to  be  used  as  object-lessons  to 
the  children  [Ex  1226f-  13s  (passover)  IS14  (first-fruits), 
cf .  Jos  46].  Their  interest  and  attention  are  first  to 
be  aroused,  and  only  after  question  asked  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  rite  to  be  given.  In  the  case  of 
the  passover  the  question,  *  What  mean  ye  by  this 
service?*  (Ex  1226)— now  expanded  to  four-— has  re- 
mained as  part  of  the  ceremony  to  the  present  day. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  educational  history  of 
1V-  i  ,"-i-)(l  U  f  o  rise  of  a  body  of  men  as  pro- 
i ••  :.  --a  1  ton  "!'<k: H.  These  are  the  Sopherim  (n^sb, 
literally  *  book  men '),  or  scribes.  For  the  circum- 
stances which  led  during  the  exile  to  a  species  of 
literary  renaissance,  or  rather  to  a  new  interest  in 
the  literature  of  the  past,  arid  thereby  to  the 
growth  of  a  body  of  literati  (ypajifjuiTcTs), — students, 
copyists,  and  teachers, —we  must  refer  to  the  article 
SCRIBES.  We  have  seen,  however,  under  what 
circumstances  the  study  and  the  exposition  of  the 
Torah,  in  particular,  were  begun  among  'the 
children  of  the  captivity'  in  the  new  community  at 
Jerusalem.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  state  and  beyond  it,  the  office  of  the  scribe 
was  one  of  ever-increasing  importance.  But  to 
identify,  as  is  too  often  done,  the  scribes  of  the 
Persian  and  early  Greek  period  with  those  whose 
character  and  aims  are  familiar  to  us  from  the 
Gospels,  is  to  do  the  former  great  injustice.  r  For 
these  ancient  scribes  have  shared  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  late  Persian  and  early  Greek  periods 
of  Jewish  history,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature 
of  the  critical  scholarship  of  the  day.f  Here  we 

*  For  further  testimony  by  Philo  and  Josephus  to  the  teaching 
function  of  the  synagogue  see  Schurer,  HJP  n.  is  p.  54. 
t  See,  inter  alias,  Wellhaiwen,  Itraelitifcfo  «.  /wZfrdte  Get> 
p.  154. 
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Ere  concerned  with  them  only  in  so  far  as  they 
continued  the  work  of  instruction  committed  to 
them  by  Ezra.  Unfortunately,  from  the  lack  of 
historical  material,  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace  the 
ilo'"(.lcpr»ni  of  education  under  their  guidance. 
We  know,  however,  that  by  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler  (1  Ch  2s5)  they  had  been  'organized  in 
regular  "families,"  or  as  we ^  should  now  say 
"  guilds,"  an  institution  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  East,  which  forms  a  guild 
or  trades-union  of  every  class  po— e^irg  special 
technical  knowledge'  (W.  R.  Smith,  OTJU*  p.  44). 
From  the  proverbial  form  of  1  Ch  258b— { as  well 
the  small  as  the  great,  the  teacher  as  the  scholar 3 
— we  may  further  infer  that  the  relation  of  master 
and  pupil  was  by  this  time  (c.  B.C.  300)  a  familiar 
one ;  which,  of  course,  implies  facilities  for  education 
other  than  the  Levitical  music  schools  to  which  the 
proverb  is  here  applied. 

Here  we  are  met  by  one  of  the  most  interesting 
"but  difficult  problems  in  the  history  of  Hebrew 
education.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  critical 
results  above  referred  to,  is  the  bringing  down  of 
the  compilation  of  our  present  Book  of  Proverbs, 
and  so  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Wisdom  Litera- 
ture, to  the  Persian  period.  In  this  case,  who  are 
the  *  Wise '  (Q'Dpn),  the  sages  of  whom  this  depart- 
ment of  Hebrew  literature  is  the  characteristic  and 
enduring  memorial  ?  May  we  identify  them  with 
the  older  race  of  Sopherim,  the  book-men  or  literati 
of  the  period  ?  *  The  temptation  is  great.  Thus 
the  scribes  were  the  accredited  teachers  of  the 
people  (see  above),  and  the  most  venerable  of  the 
traditions  preserved  by  the  fraternity  from  the 
*  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue "  was  the  obligation 
to  '  raise  up  many  disciples  (Ab.  i.  1).  But  the 
sages  were  also  teachers  (onto,  omshq  Pr  518),  who 
address  a  pupil  as  '  my  son,'  and  whose  teaching  is 
known  as  *  the  words  of  the  wise '  (Pr  I6  2217,  EC  917 
1211 ;  see  also  the  Oxf.  Heb,  Lex.  sub  Dpi?).  Again, 
the  scribes  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  guild  or 
corporation.  But  we  have  abundant  ovi donee  that 
the  sages  are  also  to  be  ro£nr\lcd  as  forming  a 
distinct  fraternity  (Pr  I6  1 3M  i217  2*  J,  EC  1211.  Cf . 
Chcyn j,  Jol  'indfrJowm,?  l^nnd  I^SSIM  ;  Eiehm, 
Handwort.  d.  EibL  Alt? sub  '  Weise't;  Kautzsch, 
Abnss  d.  Gesck.  d.  AT  Schrifttums*,  1897,  p. 
135fF.}*  Wellhausen  in  his  recent  history,  whpe 
maintaining  their  original  independence,  admits 
chat  by  the  time  of  Jesus  ben-Sira  (B.C.  20(M80) 
the  scribes  '  were  scarcely  any  longer  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sages  *  (Gesch.  p.  154,  note  1).  This 
admission  is  due  to  the  fact — and  here  perhaps  we 
have  P»-i  -TO::/"-'  jirsnvro'ir  *•>"  the  identity  of  the 
two  oh  *-•»*-•  thai  Run-Sir,1!,  MO  last  of  the  sages, 
was  himself  a  scribe.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt  j  one  has  but  to  read  his  plowing  panegyric 
on  ethe  wisdom  of  the  scribe/  and  the  glory  of  his 
calling  (Sir  3824-39u).  It  is  therefore  but  natural 
that  *  the  best,  and  almost  the  only  data  regarding 
the  earlier  scribes,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  63Sff-  9143-  H20*-  88**'  (Wellhausen, 
lo&  cit.). 

POT  our  present  purpose  the  final  answer  to  our 
•jrK'T  TV.*-  "*!  the  personnel  of  the  sages  is 
!:!•••.  b  ,  .  •  :  •  whether  we  hold  that  they  are 
identical  with  the  Sopherim  or  book-men,  or  regard 
them  as  forming  a  distinct  but  allied  class  in  the 
pre-Maccabsean  community,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  sages  represent  a  great  educational  force  in  the 
period  under  review.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  the 

*  This  identification  was  first  proposed  "by  A.  T  Harfcmann  (Die 
mge  Verbindung  d  AT.mtd.  Neuem,  1S31),  and  more  recently 
and  independently  bv  Smend  in  his  Altte*t.  iHehgionttgeschichte, 
1893,  p  512  ff.  Cf.  Montefiore,  ZTi&&  Lent.  396  f. 

t  '  They  (the  sages)  occupy  in  the  everyday  life  of  ancient 
Israel  a  position  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  scribes  in  later 
Judaism  '  Biehm  is,  of  course,  assuming  the  pre-eosHic  date  of 
Proverbs. 


repository  of  their  pedagogic  experience  (see  esp. 
I2"6),  and  so  the  oldest  handbook  oi  education.  Lite 
is  here  conceived  as  a  discipline  (t^D,  a  word 
i  >:>  *  *  cr  P^O  times  in  the  book  ace.  to  Driver,  LOT1 
"•v  .  •  is  its  central  thought.  e  The  whole  of 
life  is  considered  from  the  view-point  of  a  pedagogic 
institution.  God  educates  men,  and  men  educate 
each  other*  (0.  Holtzmann  in  Stade's  G-VP  ii. 
296-97).  Father  and  mother  are  the  child's  natural 
instructors  (I8  41'4  620 131  3017) ;  from  them  he  shall 
first  learn  that  *  fear  of  the  Lord  which  js^  the 
*  -  •  * '  may  be  the 

,  .  '  •  ,ty  in  this  •  : 

they  are  to  study  their  child,  since  Ms  character  is 
known  by  his  conduct  (2011).  To  them  is  addressed 
IV  jrol'IcTi  maxim,  'train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
-""•o'lli!  <ro,  and  even  when  ne  is  old  he  will  not  de- 
part 'from  it '  (22s  BY).  The  child  is  by  nature 
foolish,  and  needs  the  *rod  of  correction'  (2215). 
Corporal  punishment  is  repeatedly  advocated  {'he 
that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  Ms  son/  1324,  cf.  1918 
2313.  w  2915.  i7?  aiso  j_fa  327^  yefc  with  the  intelligent 
child  reproof  is  better  than  *a  hundred  stripes' 
(1710).  From  the  parents'  care  the  child — of  the 
upper  classes  only,  in  all  probability,  cf.  1716  47 
(ft  v)  with  Sir  5128 — if  he  would  attain  to  'wisdom/ 
passes  into  the  hands  of  professional  teachers  (513), 
the  sages,  whose  words  'spoken  in  quiet*  (Ec^917 
BY)  *  are  as  goads '  (Ec  1211),  and  whose  direction 
(m;n)  is  '  a  fountain  of  life '  (Pr  IS1^).  The  pupil's 
progress  in  religion  and  morality  is  the  teacher's 
Highest  joy  (2315>16),  but  not  all  are  capable  of 
receiving  this  higher  instruction  (2722).  Prudence 
and  f.n^l'.cr.rM  (24s7),  temperance  (2117 2320-  «• »«) 
and  o-i.i-.ily  (7''v-  293  and  oft,),  diligence  (66"11)  and 
truthfulness  (177),  consideration  for  the  poor  (14ai 
1917  229},  and  a  truly  noble  charity  towards 
enemies  (2521-  **  =  Bo  1220),  the  value  of  trae 
.Y  •  *  '  •  171718242710),  and  the  dignity  of  woman- 

n  Si  ;\\  -•  — these  are  some  of  the  moral  lessons 
to  be  learned  in  *the  house  of  discipline'  (ol'/c^j 
valutas,  Sir  5128)  from  '  the  lips  of  the  wise '  (Pr 

15V 

""  •  ro'.rili1;'  "f  V1  \,  "-/i'l  was  an  event  the 
;•';••  ,'i  lioofw'1'' •!  <>"  *i  '!"•  --'y  of  Jewish  life  and 
thought  even  in  Palestine  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate. What  would  we  not  give  to  be  able  to 
•  j  >  iV»  vo'Y'i  of  the  subtle  influences  on  fche 
i  i  i ;  >• .  '  !»u  r  •>:  the  time,  in  puiticulur,  of  those 
;..-,.  «>•!!'!  s  •  s  by  which  the  little  Jewish  state 
was  girt  about  on  every  side  (cf.  1  Mac  I11) !  For 
something  like  a  century  Alexandria,  I'-nlni  *  jr:  •  ,-•  i 
library  and  university,  its  brill  i  MM  I  iiti«>\  of -('lu-'j1*- 
and  litterateurs,  was  the  capital  of  Southern  Syria 
as  well  as  of  Egypt.  How  was  •  »•  "•«"•.'  ition 
affected  by  this  close  connexion  <>  \  \  •  •,.  and 
Jerusalem  ?  A  solitary  notice,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  from  the  period  in  quc'-tio-i, 
almost  warrants  us  in  believing  that  The  Gicck 
educational  methods  had  penetrated  to  Jerusalem. 
The  infamous  tax-farmer  Joseph  (c.  B.C.  220),f 
we  are  told,  sent  his  sons  'severally  to  those 
thatha&the  *h>t  rnjitf.ition  for  iii*.tii;Mi!.'.r  youth* 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  iv.  6j.  Ihe  eaucation  re- 
quired was  certainly  of  the  Greek  tyj>e,  and  tibia 
fact,  taken  in  connexion  ^  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  Hellenism  at  this  J-MI  !1<  i.l<ir  (  poch,  even  under 
the  shadow  of  the  pur-Io  .<'MS  IMacl,  2  Mac 
2-4),  makes  it  very  probable  that  schools  on  the 
Greek  model  were  then  established  in  Jerusalem, 
When  the  author  of  Ps  119  says,  *I  have  more 
mile:  -tarulinj:  than  all  my  ten  t  IUM  */  etc.  (w.99; 100), 
ilioic  is  good  i  on -0*1  i»r  ilunlving  that  he  wishes 

*  TTr  ff  m  :ci1  o1  .  wonders,  of  what  is  best  in  our  Scottish  char- 
acter  i  >-<!  ,»  »,  <1  :<>  to  tne  use  till  almost  the  other  day  of  thu 
great  book'(ri  xawetptrot  <ro$iot)  as  the  reading-hook  of  our  parish 
schools? 

t  For  this  corrected  date  see  Wellhauaen,  op.  eft.  pp.  197-98. 
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to  exalt  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  above  the 
secular  learning  of  the  Greek  schools.  However 
this  ^  may  he,  Ben-Sira  was  still  true  to  Jewish 
traditions  and  uninfluenced  by  Hellenistic  culture. 
He  had  travelled  in  other  countries,  and  studied 
perhaps  in  other  literatures,  but  he  remained  *a 
true  " scribe, "  and  gloried  in  the  name'  (S824). 
The  object  his  translator  had  in  view,  as  we  learn 
from  his  preface  to  his  grandfather's  work,  *was  to 
correct  the  inequalities  of  moral  and  religious 
culture  (watSda)  among  the  Jews  of  Egypt  by 
setting  before  them  a  standard  and  a  lesson  boot 
of  true  religion-,  vi-'-dom'  (Cheyne,  Job  and 
Solomon).  ' T lie  vr^jo-,  Of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,' 
or  *Ecelesiasticus,J  is  therefore  avowedly  a  manual 
of  ethics,  and  as  such  deserves  more  space  than  we 
can  give  it  in  this  review  of  Jewish  educational 
history.  *  Draw  near  unto  me,  ye  unlearned,'  we 
read  in  jthe  epilogue,  '  and  lodge  in  the  house  of 
instruction.  Say,  wherefore  are  ye  lacking  in 
these  things,  and  your  souls  are  very  thirsty  ?  *  (Sir 
SI235').  His  religious  standpoint  is  essentially  that 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  on  which  his  own  is 
modelled.  Thus  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  not  only 
4 the  ^e^Irninjror  wisdom'  (I14),  but  also  wisdom's 
fulness  (i*)  and  crown  ,(118).  Yet  the  author's 
ethical  tone  is  distinctly  lower  than  that  of  his 
model.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  is  severe  even  to 
excess  (301'13  723->24).  The  principles  of  humane 
conduct  are  exhibited  in  many  lights,  including 
even  the  'manners'  of  the  dinner  table  (3 116*21). 
The  notable  passage  (SS^-SO11)  in  which  he  sketches 
Ms  ideal  of  the  scribe  has  been  already  adverted  to. 
One  point,  however,  must  be  further  emphasized, 
viz.  the  assertion  that  learning  is  the  monopoly  of 
the  wealthy :  'The  wisdom  of  the  scribe  cometh 
by  opportunity  of  leisure.  How  shall  he  become 
wise  that  holdeth  the  plough/  etc.  ?  (3824fft)  Educa- 
.so  >  •  <  '.  ->:  '•.,-.  ••>  '  •!  means  of 

«'..ij.  •""  „;••-•  ;      -'(cf.5125). 

Ki  ">•.•••  •'•  egarding  the  practical  aspects 
of  •'<.,<"  •*  ;••  :  period  suggest  themselves,  to 
which  only  i'r'.'-ni*  jsuswers  can  be  given. 
Where,  for  example,  did  the  teachers  of  whom  we 
read  (Pr  518,  Ps  119",  perhaps  Dn  123)—be  they 
sages  or  scribes— meet  their  pupils?  What  were 
their  methods  of  instruction?  The  synagogues 
first  occur  to  one  as  the  scene  of  those  expositions 
of  Scripture  to  which  the  name  of  Midrash  was 
already  applied  (2  Ch  1322  24&).  Tb  •  "  -•»•,!• 
were  instructed  on  Sabbaths  and  .  .  •"•"*  !.; 
competent  expounders  of  the  Scriptures,  as  &  rule, 
no  doubt,  by  the  scribes,  although  these  never 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  synagogue  teaching.  As 
early  as  the  h%'In!iiiijr  of  the  Srd  cent,  the  scribes 
had  nnpuoMily  uii'iluies  for  teaching  within  the 
temple  procinor?:  such,  at  least,  seems  the  legiti- 
mate inrVioTiee  from  their  description  as  'scribes 
of  the  temple '  in  the  edict  of  Antiochus  in.  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  iii  3).  *  Within  the  massive  city  gates 
or  in  the  adjacent  squares  or  "broad  places"  on 
which  the  streets  converged  (Pr  I20- ffl,  of.  Job  297) 
the  "wise  men"  a  \vaitcd~thojr  ni-niilc*'  (Cheyne, 
op.  cit.  p.  124).  Most  of  the  in-u  :ici  lo-i,  however, 
was  doubtless  given  by  sage  and  scribe  alike  in 
private  houses,  their  own  or  those  of  wealthy  dis- 
ciples. 'My  son,'  says  Ben-Sira,  'if  thou  seest  a 
man  of  understanding,  get  thee  betimes  unto  him, 
and  let  thy  foot  wear  out  the  steps  of  his  house  * 
(Sir  6s8 BY).  With  this  advice  we  t»mj.,i:c  that 
of  Jos6ben-Joezerof  Zeredah,  in  the  eniJy  Vuuita- 
bsean  dax-:  *L<»r  thy  lior.-o  "be  a  nirelp>«.'  plj'cii 
("iX2!  •"•"-)  ior  ilu*  \\i*e  ;  'sit  amidst  iluj  dust  of  their 
feet,  iiiui  <li  ink  tlieir  ^or<K  ^  Uh  tliir-t  *  (Ab.  i.  4).* 

*  The  m!?toi£?K  which,  according  to  Sota,  ix.  9,  ceased  since 
Jose's  time,  cannot,  as  some  hare  thought,  mean  schools  O^oX*} 
—in  late  Heb.  *7ODN) ;  see  Berenhourg,  Hist,  de  la  Paleztine, 
p.  456  ff. 


Here  was  found  the  opportunity  for  those  *  words 
spoken  in  quiet  J  that  were  *  like  nails  fastened  by 
the  masters  of  assemblies  *  (Ec  12n). 

As  to  methods,  we  have  still  less  information* 
To  judge  from  the  practice  of  a  lafcer  age,  the 
pupils  would  learn  by  frequent  repetition  the  pro- 
verbs of  the  wise  (cf.  Cheyne,  loc.  cit.).  The 
,  V/'i,1!  •(  was  already  used  in  ways  calculated  to 
:  •  <*  memory,  as  in  the  119th  Psalm.  To 
this  period  may  be  assigned  the  invention  of  the 
mnemonic  device  known  as  Atkbash  (tiariK),  of 
which  the  present  text  of  Jer  2526  51  L  affords  the 
classical  examples  (see  Giesebreeht's  Gomm.  in  loc.), 
as  also  the  introduction  of  the  *  numerical  J  pro- 
verbs, so  much  in  vogue  in  later  times  (cf  .  Fr  SO11"31 
with  Abotk,  v.). 

Finally,  we  may  assume  that,  at  least  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  period,  a  fairly  high 
standard  of  general  culture  prevailed.  It  was  now 
that  the  editor,  if  not  the  author,  of  Ecclesiastes 
could  write  :  *  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end  ;  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  * 
(Ec  1212).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabeean 
revolt,  also,  the  possession  of  copies  of  the  'book 
of  the  covenant'  was  certainly  not  the  exclusive 
iir:i.  "I  :•  •  <-r  priest  and  scribe  (1  Mac  1C7). 

•i:.  !  '••••  SIMON  BEN-SHETACH  (c.  B.C.  75)  TO 

THE  END  OF  THE  JEWISH  STATE  (A.D.  70).  —  Just 

as  the  synagogue  was  the  novel  feature  of  the 
preceding  period  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  so  is  the  elementary  school  the  feature  of 
this  third  period.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  tradition 
preserved  in  the  so-called  Talmud  of  Jerusalem. 
In  a  passage  commemorating  the  merits  of  the 
famous  scribe  and  leader  of  the  Pharisees,  Simon 
ben-Shetach  (or  Shataeh),,*  brother  of  queen  Alex- 
andra, we  read  that  three  additions  were  made 
by  him  to  the  statute-book,  so  to  say,  the  second 
of  which  runs  thus— 

neon  nnV  paton  nipirnn  vjrtf  cthat  the  children 
shall  attend  the  elementary  school*  (Talm.  Jer. 
Kethuboth,  viii.  11,  p.  325  ;  see  the  whole  passage 
in  Berenbourg,  op.  cit.  p.  108).  The  word-  quoit'l, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  1^0*  nl!  •>  Hi-r  fin?  Jron.  \  -n- 
biguity.  They  may  ii1-')  '-1  -m-r:  i,k  «i  to  mean 
that  attendance  on  M'iioo!-  e:'r.'»'^f  -t'sting  was 
henceforth  to  be  compulsory.  In  "view  of  what 
was  said  above  regaining  the  spread  of  Greek 
ideas  in  pre-Maccabsean  days,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  schools  1  1  ]»',  s'.uiy  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  the  scribal  college  (see 
below)  were  not  to  be  found  —  at  least  in  Jerusalem. 
One  ^can  hardly  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
erection  of  the  Greek  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem 
(1  Mac  I14,  cf.  2  Mac  49ff-)  was  not-  l-io  fi-  -I  -toy,  but 
the  last,  in  the  assimilation  of  «!i  '.\  Mi  .irul  Gr<  -»k 
education,  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  good 
reason  Tor  rojonrig  the  tindii'on  rt.y«u^mg  Simon 
ben-Shou'ciiV  ciio'i-*  on  Vjlidli  of  poniLir  educa- 
tion. All  that  we  know  regarding  the  predomi- 
nant influence  of  the  scribes  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
andra (B.C.  78-69)  prepares  us  for  more  aggressive 
measures  for  the  extension  of  tlielr  ;  •  i-  ci-^c- 
among  the  people.  AciPhJiii:  to  unniii'rio  i->  un- 
dition,  the  elemental  y  V-iool  (nson  ji1?  *  house  of 
the  book,*  see  below)  was  always  in  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  synagogue.  Either  the  synagogue 
proper  —  in  this  period  to  be  found  in  every  con- 
siderable village  in  the  land  —  was  used  for  this 
purpose  (Low,  Die  L'&tns'ilfar  in-jwl.  Literaturt  p. 
287,  where  the  reff.  ,-iie  to  B&rric/t'ifJt.  Via,  Taanith, 
23&,  KiddmHn,  30a)3  or  a  room  in  the  same  build- 
ing. The  school  might  also  be  held  in  the  teacher's 
house  (Hamburger). 
By  all  writers  on  Jewish  education  it  is  stated 


*  See  Schurer,  J7JP,  index;  DorenluMr^,  IVv:?" 
tie  lii  Pa'stUne,  pp   96-111,  and  ihc  Jev  ish  historians  Gratz, 
Hrrzfolrl,  IM  • 
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that  the  synagogue  officer  (n$?o  jjo) — the  minister 
(tfTr^TTjs)  of  Lk  420  — was  the  teacher  of  the 
synagogue  school.  This  uniform  tradition  seems 
founded  on  a  precept  -,-;-- '•"•*•  -  Q  ,bbath  observ- 
ance in  the  Misima',  •  ,  .  - ;  o1  ,  :;,'  name,  where, 
even  on  the  sacred  day,  'the  $o  (ffcuasdn)  is 
allowed  to  look  on  where  the  children  are  reading, 
but  he  may  not  read  himself  (Shabbath,  i.  3). 
Now  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proper  title  of 

the  syiu •oc-:-1ir  *  •  'ibove,  is  not  found 

here— a  ;  •  ••  ^  For  jjo  is  a  word 

of  genera!  nT)iiVcr{M)ii  meaning  'overseer/  'in- 
spector/ or  i  » ^  I  !*•>,  jrid  its  exact  "*  •  has 
to  be  decided  by  the  context  (see  me  j^exx.  of 
Buxtorf,  Levy,  and  Jastrow).  In  the  passage 
quoted  the  context  requires  us  to  render  'over- 
seer* or  'master  (of  the  school).'  This  rendering 
is  -unposted  by  a  passage  in  the  treatise  Sota  (ix. 
15),  where  K.  Eliezer  says :  e  Since  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  the  sage  (K'D'arr)  has  become  like  the 
scribe  (fctnao),  and  the  scribe  like  the  Jfazz&n  (*om), 
and  the  Jfasxs&n  like  the  uneducated  man.'  Here 
we  have  evidently  the  hierarchy  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  they 
all  belong  to  the  ranks  of  those  who,  in  the  NT, 
are  known  as  jtofwdtddffKakoi,  'doctors  of  the  law3 
(Lk  517),  £e.  the  scribes.  Now  this  passage  of  St. 
Luke  (cf.  Mt  9s)  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
showing  that  these  doctors  or  teachers  were  to  be 
found  in  'every  village  (JO^M?)  of  Galilee  and 
Judaea/  It  is  absurd  to  suppose— e\  on  #i anting 
the  hyperbolic  nature  of  the  evan«reh*rs  scjue- 
irient-^  tL&t  the  higher  colleges,  \\lieie  aioue  iJio 
scribes  ate  u-u/Jly  supposed  to  have  taught,  were 
to  be  found  in "  such  numbers  throughout  the 
country.  But  there  would,  at  this  time,  be  an 
elementary  school  wherever  there  was  a  synagogue. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  teachers  of  all  grades 
were  members  of  the  powerful  guild  of  the  scribes 
{ol  7pa/x/wcr€ts,  cf.  ^pa/Apwmtrnfc,  'a  schoolmaster'). 
In  the  Aramaic  of  the  period  *oT2§  no  doubt  already 
meant  'teacher*  in  general,  since  we  find  NTSO  rra 
=  *  school '  (see  the  £esc$.,  and  cf.  Targum  on  1  Ch 
258,  where  'the  teacher  as  the  scholar  is  rendered 
KTD^I  DP  mgfc).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
Jfazz&n  or  master,  who  conducted  the  elementary 
school,  was  an  official  of  a  higher  social  grade  than 
the  *  Jgazzan  of  the  synagogue,'  who  had  to  perfoim 
such  menial  offices  as  the  whipping  of  criminals 
(MakTcoth,  iii.  12). 

The  most  usual  form  of  address  bo  a  teacher  was 
Rabbi  (vn  f  my  master/  lit.  *  my  great  one '),  but  it 
1  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  as  a  title  [e.g. 
Babbi  Eliezer,  Babbi  Afciba,  etc.}  till  after  the 
time  of  Christ '  (Schfnor).  In  the  NT  OUT  Lord  is 
addressed  by  Hi*  (H-uplr,  a-^XT^i  (/jariJoi^ti),  ripe, 
fofowrfcaXe^  and—in  Lk  only — as  frrurT&rix.. 

The  opinion  just  stated,  Mint  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  every  place  of  any  size  in  the  country  was 
provided  with  an  ilemrzitary  school,  does  not 
quite  coincide  with  that  of  tlic  Jewish  doctors  of 
a  later  day,  unless^we  suppose  (as  is  not  unreason- 
able) that  the  political  and  religious  troubles  of 
the  period  injuriously  affected  the  provincial 
schools.  We  refer  to  the  oft-quoted  eulogium  on 
Joshua  ben-Oamala  (Gamaliel),  who  was  high 
priest  about  A.B.  63-65  : 

*  Verily  let  it  be  remembered  to  that  man  for 
good,  R.  Joshua  ben-Gamala  is  his  name,  for  had 
he  not  "been,  the  Law  would  have  "been  forgotten  in 
Israel.  At  first  every  one  that  had  a  father  (alive) 
received  from  him  instruction  in  the  Law,  but  he 
that  had  no  father  (alive)  learned  not  the  Law.  .  . . 
Thereafter  teachers  for  the  childien  were  appointed 
IB  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  But  even  this  measure  biifficed 
not,  for  he  that  had  a  father  -was  brought  by  him 
fco  school,  and  was  taught  there,  but  he  that  had 
10  father  was  not  brought  to  be  taught  there.  In 


consequence  of  this,  it  was  ordained  that  teachers 
should  be  appointed  in  every  district.  To  them 
the  children  were  sent  when  they  were  lt>-17 
years  of  age.  When  a  teacher  became  angry  with 
a  scholar,  the  latter  stamped  his  feet  and  ran 
away.  In  this  condition  education  remained  until 
the  time  of  Joshua  ben-Gamala,  who  ordained  that 
in  every  province  and  in  every  town  there  should 

*  ,   •      *         •    .*  '   "   to  wliom  children  should  be 

,•       .  f  six  or  seven  years  '  (Baba 
,  .,  •      w 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  speak  with  certainty 
reovr  Hn^r  tho  condition  of  the  elementary  school 
ntetho  period  of  which  one  would  most  like  to 
know,  the  period  of  the  childhood  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  The  Mishna,  almost  our  only  authority,  is 
not,  as  a  whole,  older  than  A.D.  200.  Accordingly, 
we  must  be  content  to  infer  —  and  always  with 
caution—  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  methods  iiere 
referred  to  as  of  long  standing  may  have  been 
operative  in  the  1st  cent.  But  before  attempting 
even  such  hesitating  results,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  give  at  this  point  what  requires  to  be  said  of 
the  education  to  be  got  beyond  the  -p-.^^ue 
schools.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  boys—  xor  uhe 
girls  no  publ:r  *..»**  M  was  made  (see  below)  — 
these  schools  •  •  •  '  >nly  those  destined  for  the 
study  of  theLaw  ^  oic  -*ent  to  theJJ'  ih' 
(#7pn  n«5)  or  *  house  of  study/  as  the  colleges  of 
the  scribes  were  called.  These  colleges  were  prob- 
ably a  development  of  this  period.  They  were, 
naturally,  most  numerous  in  Jerusalem,  where  the 
most  famous  scribes  seem  to  have  had  each  his 

*  house  of  study.*  Josephus  mentions  two  by  name 
(Wars,  I,  xxxiii.  2;  Ant.  XVHL  x.  5)  who  drew 
crowds  of  students  in  the  last  days  of  HeroJ  the 
Great.     But  by  far  the  most  famous  of  these 
'doctors  of  the  law'  were  the  two  heads  of  the 
rival  schools,  Hillel  and  Shammai,  although  for 
Christian  students  a  greater  interest  attaches  to 
HiUel's  grandson,    himself   the   most   respected 
teacher  of  his  day,  Gamaliel  L,  who  numbered 
the  young  Saul  of  Tarsus  among  his  pupils  (Ac  223). 
At  these  colleges  the  scribe-aspirant  received  a 
professional  rather  than  a  general  education,  for 
which  reason  the  further  discussion  of  their  sub- 
jects and  methods  of  study  belongs  rather  to  the 
article  SCRIBE. 

Eeturning  now  to  the  elementary  school,  we 
propose  to  touch  briefly  on  such  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  school  system  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe  existed  in  the  century  preceding  the 
dcsrrnction  of  Jerusalem.  As  regard  the  age  of 
the  pupils  on  admission,  our  authority,  though 
often  quoted,  is  unfortunately  too  late  to  be  of 
value  for  the  period  in  quest  ion  .  *  At  five  years  the 
age  is  reached  for  the  study  of  the  Scripture 
(j*if?D),  at  ten  for  the  study  of  the  Mishna,  at 
thirteen  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Commandments, 
at  fifteen  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  at  eighteen 
for  marriage,'  etc.  (Ad,  v.  24).  There  is  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  writings  that  six  was  the  earliest  age  at 
which  school  life  should  begin,  f  The  child  had 
already  learned  from  Ms  parent  to  repeat  the 
Shema  (see  Driver  on  Dt  64),  selected  proverbs, 
and  verses  from  the  Psalms,  fie  had  also  had  the 
historical  ^ignificiince  of  various  rites  and  cere- 
monies explained  to  him  (*••  o  p  Gi7b  above). 

it  is  extremely  ii'iliUly  iUai  the  subjects  of 
instruction  included  more"  than  reading,  writing, 
and,  perhaps,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  The 
first  or  these  was  by  far  the  most  important,  and 

*  The  above  is  Wmiflclie's  translation  in  Der  ftafyfc  T 


. 

t  For  the  curious  ceremonies  observed  at  a  later  period  on  the 
hild'8  first  appearance  at  school,  see   Schechter,  Studies  in 
Judaism,  p.  368. 
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the  fact  that  the  much  esteemed  privilege  of  read- 
ing, and  even  of  expounding,  the  law  in  the  syna- 
gogue was  open  to  all,  must  have  acted  as  an  incen- 
tive to  diligent  study.  The  only  text-hook  was  the 
Scriptures— hence  the  most  usual  name  for  the 
elementary  school  naon  ITS  the  '  house  of  the  Book  * 
— mostly  but  not  exclusively  the  Pentateuch. 
*  Turn  it  (the  Torah),  and  turn  it  over  again,  for 
evt  'yUiing  is  in  it'  (Ab.  v.  25),  well  expresses  the 
bir.nulc  oi"  the  orthodox  Judaism  of  the  time  to 
secular  literature.  Even  so  early  as  the  beginning 
of  our  era,  it  was  probably  usual  to  begin  with  the 
Book  of  Leviticus,  as  the  book  whose  contents  it 
was  necessary  for  every  Jew  to  know.  Care  would 
be  taken  that  the  words  of  the  sacred  tongue  (for 
only  Hebrew  was  allowed  in  school)  should  be  cor- 
rectly pronounced  *  and  reverently  read.  Foreign 
1.  !'•:  ..vi1  were  no  part  of  an  ordinary  Jewish 

•.  •  i: o-',  as  Josephus  expressly  informs  us  (Ant. 

XX.  xii.  1) ;  yet  few  lads  can  have  grown  up  in  the 
busy  cities  of  Palestine  without  learning  to  speak 
both  Aramaic  and  Greek,  and  at  least  to  read 
Hebrew.  Tradition  has  it  that  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  an  essential  quuli (nation  for  member- 
ship of  the  Sanhedrin  (tiinhcd.  L7rc).  t 

The  Latin  maxim,  *  repetitio  mater  studiorum,' 
may  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of  Jewish  educational 
method.  So  great  was  the  importance  attached  to 
constant  repetition,  that  the  verb  n$  '  to  repeat ' 
came  ultimately  to  mean  both  *  to  learn '  and  *  to 
teach. '£  After  the  letters  were  mastered!  the 
teacher  copied  a  verse  which  the  child  had  already 
learned  by  heart,  and  taught  him  to  identify  the 
individual  words.  The  absence  of  vowel  signs  in 
Hebrew,  as  then  written,  prevented  the  child  from 
learning  to  read  syllables  as  he  does  in  the £  Talmud 
Torah '  schools  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day.  In  one  point,  however, 
the  schools  of  1900  years  ago  resembled  those 
schools  of  to-day,  namely,  the  babel  of  childish 
voices  that  rose  from  every  corner  of  the  school- 
room, for  *  audible  study  and  distinct  pronuncia- 
tion' (Ab.  vi.  6)  were  the  first  of  numerous  re- 
quisites for  the  proper  study  of  the  Torah.  Was 
there  not  once  a  pupil  who  learned  his  tasks  with- 
out repeating  the  words  aloud,  and  who,  in  con- 
sequence, forgot  all  he  had  learned  in  three  years? 
(Erubin,  54a).  The  ideal  schoolboy  of  the  period 
was  E.  Eliezer,  whom  his  teachers  likened^to  *a 
cemented  cistern  "i  i ''I'l' i  "'IM  n-X-M''?*  ii.  11). 

The  scholar  sat  on  . '  r  lu'.'i  i  i.  <  M«;r  i  !:•'  eacher 
(cf.  Ac223,  Ab.  1  I  .  v  •  o  -i  :  -  «'':,iv  i;  •-.»!  above 
his  pupils.  Benches  were  a  later  invention.  The 
old  conception  of  education  as  above  all  a  dis- 
cipline was  no!  i1"1;'"1'11"1-  <V!^  probably  never 
before  was  <•«,:.<,'  IM-M  -o  <  \<i:i  "\<!x  religious  and 
-<T";»(  nrnl,  v.  *,th  so  little  reference  to  th-T  ^.uV'y 
01  ••!!!  ,!,•  i;f:<i  history.  The  teacher's  fvi  ••  i. ;;  • 
then  conceived,  was  not  to  inform  the  mind  or  to 
i  nil-art  liiio^letlpe  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  train  up 
In.-  pup  LI-  m  the  i  ear  of  the  Lord,  and  so  to  prepare 
them  for  the  ceremonial  and  moral  duties  incum- 
bent on  them  as  the  true  sons  of  the  covenant  of 
Abraham. 

It  has  become  a  commonplace  that  the  scribes 
taught  gratuitously.  This  may  have  been  true  of 
the  great  doctors  of  the  capital, — although  even 

*  On  the  defects  of  the  Galilean  pronunciation  (Mt  2679),  see 
Buxtorf  sub  ^J,  and  Lightfoot's  dissertation  in  JBTor.  Hebr. 
(ed.  Gum!  ell)  i.  170  ff. 

t  See  also  Sota,  ix  14,  for  a  statement  that  the  stndy  of  Greek 
had  orili  l»e  n  siopiM'd  sim't1  the '  *ar  of  Ti  us '—for  which  read 
'war  o.*(ji..(>tiis('  w  i''i  mosi  modem  tehohra. 

I  Cf.  thi'  iniurisLinj*  qiioiaunn  from  Sc.  Jerome  in  Schtirer, 
op.  tit.  n.  i.  324. 

§  On  the  later  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  on  the  '  A-was- 
an- Archer'  principle  see  Shabbath,  I04a,  given  in  full  in 
Wiinsche's  Der  Babylon.  Talmud^  etc.,  i.  pp.  155-57,  cf.  Lewit 
<title  below),  p.  47. 


then,  perhaps,  only  as  regards  judicial  work 
(Schurer),  —  but  scarcely  of  the  elementary  teachers 
in  the  Drovinces.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
honorarium  was  paid  under  some  pretext,  such 
as  compensation  for  loss  of  time,  etc.  (Lewit, 
p.  26).  This  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  casuistry 
of  the  time.  Still,  as  is  well  known,  the  scholars 
of  the  day  had  a  much  worthier  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  work  than  had  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Sir  3825ff-)>  and  taught  that  the  study  of  the  Law 
should  be  combined  with  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
(Ab.  ii.  2). 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  educational  system 
here  outlined  was  the  only  system  then  to  be  found 
in  Palestine.  It  was  the  system  adopted  by  the 
strict  Jews,  it  is  true,  but  there  were  other  schools 
of  the  Greek  type,  not  only  in  the  many  Hellenistic 
centres,  —  whence  came  some  of  the  most  famous 
poets,  philosophers,  and  orators  of  that  age  (see 
Schiirer,  n.  i.  28),  —  but  even  in  Jerusalem  itself. 
Such  a  school  was  that  which  the  youthful  Herod 
attended  (Josephus,  Ant.  XY.  x.  5).  In  nothing, 
however,  did  the  Jewish  educational  ideal  (for 
which  cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  XX.  xii.  1,  /wvois  W 
ffofitav  ftaprvpovri,  rots  rci,  vh^^a  era  (pus  giriffTafj^yois, 
K.T.\.  )  differ  so  widely  from  the  Greek  as  in  the  value 
attached  to  physical  training.  For  the  ordinary 
formst  of  gymnastic  exercise  the  Jew  apparently 
had  little  inclination,  unless,  perhaps,  for  swim- 
ming (Kiddushin,  29a),  while  wrestling  in  public 
•  *  ""  "  ,  T  .  abhorrent  to  his  sense  both  of 
jency  (1  Mac  I14ft;,  2  Mac  4loff-). 

W  e  '  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  the  education 
of  Jewish  girls.  These  were  from  their  birth  to 
their  marriage  their  mother's  special  care,  by 
whom  they  were  taught,  like  their  brothers,  '  to 
fear  God  and  keep  Ms  commandments.'  By  her, 
too,  they  were  taught  to  read,  and  perhaps  to 
write,  as  boys  in  former  days  were  taught  by  their 
father,  and  thereafter  instructed  in  the  domestic 
arts  corresponding  to  their  station.  The  deepei 
study  of  the  Torah,  and  still  more  the  higher 
secular  learning,  were  discouraged.  The  ideal  to 
which  every  Jewish,  daughter  was  —  and  we  may 
add,  is  —  taught  to  aspire  is  that  of  the  'virtuous 
woman'  who  'looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed;  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her,  s  •  .  '  ""-T  ^ 
daughters  have  done  virtuou-l  v,  but  i  •  \  .  . 
them  all5  (Pr  3127'29).  Truly  a  noble  ideal  of 
womanhood  ! 

LITERATURE.  —  A  critical  history  of  Tfrlww  education  i4-  ^iTl  u 
desideratum.  The  standard  works  of  i!c  l.*-o-ap-,  J<  \\i-h 
and  Christian,  contain  only  incidental  references.  Professor 
Laurie's  Historical  Survey  of  Pre-Christian  Education,  1895, 
pp.  69-105,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  subject  from  the  con- 
servative standpoint,.  Qu  to  a  number  of  Jewish  writers  have 
dealt  with  it  in  recent  j.  a*>,  inplii"  ,  1  owivor,  tu»  or^rani/od  1»> 
the  Jewish  authorities  horn  flic  2"  I  <vm  A.I),  onward"  I  :ie 
following  are  the  best  of  these  special  works  (only  those  with 
the  number  of  pages  added  have  been  consulted)  •  M.  Duschak, 
.frArffrtWtigyetbn;  iftv*  Vi'/A'-fit  d  al+*,n  Tgiwli'en,  18f2;  E. 
um  (it'Ulor,  J)i-t  I  Avo  huh  (1.  jud  M  •/  •''„•//»,¥,  _*s)2,  31  pp.  ; 
-i  i"i  .  rV''"r  ','•>  /*«'/i.,"vv  •  rf  rnner,i"-i,  U">7  ;  .S.  Marcus, 
/!,•/»  i  >ti"ii.j  /i»i,'  IV  tar,  i  "7"  ,  .'  -  •/',»•  i  *  •». 
'  '  "  ' 


X.  A 

'I  fie 


»  »fi  fh  ?  fitti'.  •',   x,/  /•'*!,  i.-^-i  ,  B.»piers, 
"*f»  •'«•!/•;«/,  !-^.!  11  r-r-.,  H  Srrassburg-er, 
j  in,  I  d    I  -I',  r,i"frf  >i  >l   Israeliten, 


padfe  d.n*+ai*Mt'n  T.rziehurg*  und  rtifem'Jittvevn,  vol.  v. 
1866,  pp.  Or>;*  <»'•:>  (ISSS  pp  537-578),  is  full  nrd  ->-.jfar-a*ive,  but 
in  great  part  antiquated;  Gustav  Baur  in  ^"liin.d  -  *";  wf  d. 


tion  for  the  later  period ;  see  also  Schurer'i-  //,/  P  u  i.  25, 
1  Scribism,'  vol.  ii.  27,  '  School  and  SjTiagoguc '  (older  literature 
of  the  subject,  p.  46);  Ginsburg  in  I\i  rVa  Stftlvxi?  C{/clo- 
,  art.  '  Education* ;  Edersheim,  S.^ches  o/  Jewish  Social 
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Life  r*  the  Days  o/  Chnst  (esp.  chs.  vii.  vilL),  and  Ltfe^and 
Times  of  Jesiw  the  Messiah  ;  L  Low,  She  Lebensalter  in  a, 
jud.  Literatur,  1875,  passim  (esp.  p.  130  fl.  :  '  Education  in 
Bible  Tunes/  and  relative  notes);  S  Scheehter,  Studies  in 
Judaism,  1896  (p  343  S.:  'The  Child  in  Jewish  Literature'). 
The  standard  authorities  for  Jewish  education  in  the  Middle 
A,  -  1  "V  **.  •  •  be  added  for  completeness*  sake)  are  the  works 
'  .  \  (.  >••,  •"  ,  Geschichte  d.  *  -'-1  <  '  *  T^iuf 

A.  JicdEen,  etc.,  France  and  Genr  •  •    un» 

1888.    See  also  I.  Abraham**,  Jei        .  •        '  /«•» 

1896(esp.  chs.  XLSC.XX.).  _\     '»    .-  ^      ,'  . 

EFFECT.—  In  2  Es  9s  'effect'  is  used  in  the 
obsolete  sense  of  'deed,'  'the  times  also  of  the 
Highest  have  .  .  .  endings  in  effects  and  signs' 
(consumraatio  in  actu  et  in  signis)|  cf.  Shaks. 
Lear,  n.  iv.  182— 

'  Thou  better  inow'st 
Tlie  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
Effect®  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude.' 

In  Ezk  1228  the    sense  is  purport,  significance. 
*The  days  are  at  hand,  and  the  effect  of  every 
vision  '  (1^7  '  word/  as  BVm).    So  Chaucer,  Merch. 
Tale,  153-1 

*And  for  his  freendes  on  a  day  he  sente, 
To  tellen  hem  th*  effect  of  his  entente.' 
With  fn  i-»c  t  w*  *  .  :    -    "  -  ••"'  *  *  *  effect"  is  much  aa  in  mod. 
English,  i  \'A'S'\.  .  .....  Ho  'J6  may  be  noticed,  l  as  though 

fchewonJ  ''    '.c-j    -i,  •  »i  .  r-  .o;«»  effect'  (jutmi**u*»t  lit.  *has 
fallen  oi,..'  I'.v  .....  „•<•  .«  -o  •;  v.-hfc').    The  usual  phrase  is  '  to 

make  o?  o  'c-  *  '  •  ,'  '  ^  ^a  r-  '•ingle  vb.  in  the  original,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  is  KO.™^  (Bo  *H  Gal  3*7;  ted 
1  mate  without  i  effect*  ^inJN  -.  -1-  -  ^'  ^V1;  Pauline  word. 
Its  opposite  is  ivtpyta,  *  »  '  .'.  S  5  °'  " 

power  at  work,  esp.  r      •    o  "•     "  •       •;       ,  ' 

ever  'effectual11  and  '  i  .     „    „  ,  .  ,   \  ;  they  translate 

either  i*tpy*7vt  as  Gal  28,  1  Th  2®  •  work  effectually'  ;  2  Co  16 
'be  effectual';  Ja  5*6  'the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of_a  right- 
eous  man  availeth  much*  (BV  'the  supplication  of  a  righteous 
mar.  atdllcih  much  in  its  working?  Kendel  Harris,  *the 
eneruiz&i  pr«.-v  er  of  a  righteous  man  is  of  great  force  '  *)  ;  its 
ad]  i»«y»i,-,  as  iColC0  Phlwu8;  or:!-*  biiW  I  vipyi;*,  whence 
EnV  'energy/  as  1>  i  ;>"  '"•  -rtori'ui  amx-:';:,1  R.V  '  wcrkir.?.1 
In  all  these  places  we  should  now  uae  '  effep^  iv  j.'  '  e'T*  ••  .\  c*1..  ' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

EGGS 


E0MH  (n^aj?  'a  heifer').—  One  of  the  wires  of 
David,  and  mother  of  Ithream  (2  S  35).  Both  here 
and  in  1  Ch  33  she  is  distinguished  hy  the  title 
*  David's  wife/  Jewish  tradition  (cf.  Jer.  Qucest. 
Heb.  in  Ulro$  Eegum]  identified  E.  with  Michal, 
since  the  latter  was  his  first  and  best-loved  wife. 
^  To  :o  Tiroh)  l»l  v  i  N  j  i  n  «'  o  o  f  E.'s  first  husband  is  con- 
wvilwi  in  i'.e'noiii  •  D,iv;d.J  J.  F.  STENNING. 


EGL1IM  (Q!^^),  Is  158.—  Noticed  with  Moab. 
The  name  has  not  "been  recovered.  In  the  Ono~ 
masticon  (s.v.  Agallim)  it  is  placed  8  Roman  miles 
south  of  AreopoSs.  C.  B.  COI^DEB. 

EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH  (n^  n^j?)  occurs  in 
AH  ancient  oracle  against  Moab,  whicn  is  quoted 
in  Is  155  and  Jer  4S84.  In  both  these  pas^afres  BV 
takes  the  word  to  be 


_•  passage,  _    , 

It  is  still  somewhat  tmcertain  whether  the  word 
is  an  appellative  or  a  proper  name,  although  the 
latter  view  has  commended  itself  to  the  majority 
of  modern  scholars  (Ewald,  Beuss,  Graf,  Rothstein 
in  Kautzsch's  A.T.  etc.)-  Delitzsch  (Isaiah,  ad 
loc.)  defends  the  rendering  of  AV  and  Lnther, 
laying  stress  upon  the  fact  that  both  in  Is  and 
Jer  ^  'jjg  occurs  asyndetically.  He  points  out 
that  it  jnight  be  an  appellative  of  Moab  (cf. 

*  Having  given  'earnest '  as  one  meaning  of  'effectual'  when 
used  of  prayers,  the  Oxf.  Eng  Diet,  (s.v  )  adds :  '  Cf.  Anjjlp- 
Lat.  etfwtuo'se  supphcanies  "earnestly  entreating,1*  A.D.  1229  in 


observed,  however,  that  AY  uses  two  words,  '  effectual  fervent,* 
lor  this  one  Gr  word.    Tmdole's  tr.  is  c  if  it  be  fervent.' 


Jer  4620  50n,  Hos  418  10n,  in  all  of  which  <  heifer 
is  similarly  used),  but  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  the  reference  is  to  Zoar  (Is)  or  Horonaim 
{Jer)  as  beautiful,  strong,  and  hitherto  unsubdued 
cities.  In  Is  15&  after  Efyop  (Zoar)  LXX  has 
SdtwXtt  ify  tenv  rperts,  referring  to  Moab.  ^  In 
Jer  48  [Gr.  31]  w  the  MSS  show  a  perplexing  variety 
of  readings  (see  Swete).  B  has,  after  Hoi:>naim, 
jcai  &ryf\lay  Sa\a<r«d.  Aq.  and  Symm.,  however, 
had  5dfjt.a\Ls  rpter^s  (see  Field). 

LITERATURE  —  Comm.  on  Is  and  Jer  ;  Baudassin  in  SKt  1888, 
p.  509  ff.  ;  Dietrich  in  Merx'  Arehw,  i.  342  ff  . 

J  *  A.  DELB1E. 

EGLON  (jV?3jj).—  A  king  of  Moab  who,  upon  the 
relapse  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  idolatry  after 
the  death  of  Othniel,  was  the  divine  instrument 
fo:  •  '  '  '\em.  He  is  represented  iu-  ,<>•  »nr  £ 
a  with  Amalek  and  Amiuoa,1*  anti 

in  conjunction  with  them  taking  po«c*-'on  of 
Jericho  (Hhe  city  of  palm  trees/  Jg  3ia).t  For 
eighteen  years  he  ruled  over  them,  till  a  deliverer 
arose  in  the  person  of  Ehud,  of  the  clan  of  Gera 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  With  the  excuse  ot 
taking  Eglon  his  tribute  (or,  perhap-,  a  v-^'--»0> 
Ehud  with  a  retinue  of  servants  \M»::I  to  ii'.u 
king's  court.  The  king,  we  are  told,  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  what  is  coming,  was  a 
very  fat  man.  The  present  was  offered,  and  the 
whole  party  started  on  their  way  home  again. 
When  they  reached  the  graven  images  (LXX, 
Vulg.  AVm,  RYm),  or  perhaps  graven  stones  (by 
some  connected  with  the  twelve  stones  of  Jos  420), 
or  the  quarries  (AY,  BV,  following  Targ.  SyrAt 
Ehud  went  back  to  the  king  by  himself,  and,  by 
giving  him  to  believe  that  he  had  a  secret  ^to  com- 
municate to  Mm,  obtained  an  interview  with  him 
by  himself  alone.  He  was  sitting  in  his  cool 
upper-chamber.  Now  that  he  has  the  king  by 
Jiinneli,  Elmd  claims  that  his  message  for  the 
king  is  from  God,  upon  which  Eglon  rises  out  of 
respect  to  the  source  of  the  message.  Ehud  then 
draws  his  two-edged  dagger,  taking  advantage  of 
his  left-handedness,  which  would  enable  Mm  to 
do  so  without  much  notice  being  taken  of  his  act, 
and  stabs  E.  with  such  force  that  the  dagger,  haft 
and  all,  goes  into  him,  while  the  fat  closes  upon 
the  blade.§  It  is  some  little  time  before  the 
murder  of  E.  is  discovered,  and  meanwhile  Ehud 
has  c-dipj  1  and  summoned  his  countryrnen  to  the 
iK>:n:ci  ion  of  the  Moabites  on  the  W.  of  Jordan 
with  such  success,  that  *  the  land  had  rest  fourscore 
years.* 

Jos.  (Ant.  v.  iv.)  makes  several  additions  to,  and 
variations  in,  the  story  told  in  the  Book  of  Judges  ; 
that  E,  built  a  palace  at  Jericho  ;  that  Ehud  also 
dwelt  there,  and  became  familiar  with  E.  by  means 
of  his  presents,  and  was  beloved  by  E.'s  courtiers. 
Ehud  gathers  the  Israelites  together  to  destroy 
Moab  almost  before  his  murder  of  E.  is  known. 

LITERATURE.  —  For  the  latest  description  of  the  history  ol 
Eglon,  see  Moore,  Judges,  89  ff.  H.  A.  REDPATH. 

EGLON  ffV-A  ~_\r.  ancient  town  in  the  She- 
phelah,  <  lo-<»  i  o  !  .IK  li  Mi.  Its  king,  Debir,  joined  in 
the  alliance  formed  by  the  king  of  Jerus.  against 
r.  nn'lerJo-lnia.jma  nfcoi  fiiclm!  ilo  of  \:;al<m 


it 


ciir-uircrlnml 


I'/1  ":{T  \'l 


It 


is  not  ajrain  Tin  mod  in  Scripuire,  so  that  it  \v  i^  piob. 
utterly  "destroyed.  In  LAX,  cf.  Jos  10,  Adullam 
takes  its  place  by  some  (prob.)  early  mistake,  they 

*  This  is  held  to  "be  an  exaggeration  of  I)  by  thost  who  dis- 
ttnsruiaih  various  hands  in  this  book  ;  see,  however,  Ps  836.  7, 
which  seems  to  refer  to  the  period  of  the  Judges. 

f  The  fortifications,  at  any  rate,  of  Jericho  must  have  bee* 
in  rums  (cf.  Jos  626  with  1  K  1634),  but  we  are  never  told  that 
the  rums  left  from  the  burning  of  Jericho  we-o  p  :?•  (l  <!'>\\n 

J  The  notion  that  they  were  boundary  atoms  or  iroi'B»v* 
scarcely  deserves  mention. 

§  For  the  meaning-  of  the  last  clause  of  vewe  a*  see 
pp.  07,  98. 
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are  in  consequence  identified  in  the  Qnomasticon. 
The  name  remains  in  'Ajlan,  some  15  miles  N.E. 
from  Gaza  and  2  miles  N.  of  Tell  Hesy,  now  con- 
clusively identified  with  the  ancient  Lachish. 
But  Flinders  Petrie  (PEFSt,  1890,  pp.  161-163) 
points  out  Tell  Nejilek  as  probably  the  true  site. 
Khtirbet  'Ajldn  his  practised  eye  mono'ii  '~o.l  un- 
likely to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient  lo^-.  Cr-  the 
other  hand,  'it  is  certain,'  he  says,  'that  Tell 
Hesy  and  subordinately  Tell  Nejtteh  must  have 
been  positions  of  first-rate  importance  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  settlements ;  they  would  then 
agree  to  the  character  of  Lachish  and  Eglon.  The 
history  of  Tell  Hesy  begins  about  B.C.  1500,  and 
ends  about  B.C.  500 ;  while  Tell  Nejtleh,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen  on  the  surface,  is  of  the  same  age,  or 
ruined  even  earlier.'  *  There  are  no  sites  in  the 
country  around  so  suited  to  the  importance  of 
".!"'"'"-  r.  """  *  '  r-i"'  ,  two  Tells.'  To  this  may 
V-j.  ...  •;  ,  .  (.  •  »!•  Joshua  (ch.  10)  brought 
him  first  to  ~  •  * "  *  r  • ""  ing  between  Lachish 
and  Hebron  ;  ••  ,  A  .  of  Tell  Neiileli^r's 
this  account  better  than  that  of  'Ajlan.  8ee 
LACHISH. 

~  i ,  is .  i .        -  "  " '  •         r?  ~  *  ii.  49 ;  Porter,  Giant  Cities  of 
'  v    . .,,,  165;  Bliss,  -I  Vr, ,••: »  ',  ~  I]?  my 

£L» 


Cities  (1894),  142. 

EGYPT.— 

1.  Name. 

ii.  Physical  character, 
iii.  Fauna. 
iv.  Flora. 

v.  Ethnology. 
vi  Language. 
vii.  Chronology. 
viii.  F'-fv\ 
ix.  K<!>:  uijsvrith  At1,  . 

x.  Kehgion. 

i.  NAME.— The  name  by  which  the  Egyptians 
at  all  times  designated  their  country  was  Kimesf 
(Copt.  KHM€,  %HMi )»  a  word  of  which  the  probable 
etymology — root  km  'black* — would  confirm  the 
statements  of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  who  con- 
nect it  with  the  dark  colour  of  the  soil.  The 
contrasting  redness  of  the  n <V*->  :r"i»pr  desert 
sand  gave  to  that  the  name  o.  'ii»'i  JI*..'  Land.' 
It  is  "  .•  '"•'j1'l;i  i  ^possible  to  connect  Klme£ 
with  •  •;  !:.  •••  in  ':s  (017).  To  the  Semites  the 
country  was  known  as  Mizrabn  (nr2p,  seldom  n'isD, 
Mecrrpa^,  M^crapai/i),  the  termination  here  being  no 
doubt  locative  and  not  a  dual.  The  older  cunei- 
form texts  vocalize  Musr,  the  later  Misr;  the 
Amarna  letters  have  generally  Misr!,  pi*  For 
this  word  a  favourite  though  undemonstrable 
derivation  is  that  from  nto '  fort/  The  Greek  name 
Myvvros  (Arab,  gibt,  Eth.  Gebp,  and  European 
Cw^  id  of  cq^nQ^v  olWuro  origin.  It  cannot  be 
wi ,  •-  ,K  10:  i.iy  (.r>iL\-(  d  iioin  any  Egyptian  or  Semitic 
word  or  combination  of  words.  In  the  earliest 
Greek  writeis  •^•^/w//  jM-ncraJly)  it  is  the  name 
of  the  river,  for  \\fiieir\rr\os  (of.  70J,  ">ni?)  is  first 
found  in  Hesiod.  In  the  later  epochs  and  in 

etical  texts  we  meet  \\  ith  ii';:nv  <,ther  names  for 
pt.  Of  such  t'  mrf  is  n:no'ir  \  o  i'io-i,  fro'|n<-r  f . 
.  seems  connected  -i  v<  ;:lly  v  iJi  Lower  Egypt 


*  Ihe  Land  of  the  Sycamore,' 
c    •  .  •  -I  ^  ^  •  '  are  names  which 


. 

and  the  inundation. 
*of  the  Olive/  *of  II  s 

require  for  their  <»\;  !.'•:•!    OM  n  greater  knowledge 
of  the  geographical  myths  than  we  possess. 
ii.  PHYSICAL  CHARACTER.  —  The  geological  con- 

*  According  to  W.  Max  Muller  (Z.  Ass.  viii  209),  Musru, 
whence  Shalmaneser  n.  received  piesents,  was  Egypt,  not  a 
N.  Syrian  or  Armenian  district  (Winckler,  Hommel,  etc.) 
Winckler  has  suggested  (Alt.  For.  24  ff.)  that  another  Hu§n, 
which  he  locates  in  F"  ••  -  «  •  j  *.  \*  T,  'iave  been  the  real 
origin  of  the  Uxodub  ,-  .  ",  \  i  •  '  •  •«  of  wandenngs  in 
1,  ;i  d'-'rivM  1)}^  'I'.-  jrot  oo-  >  '.b-du  ih  ilie  name  of  Egypt.  In 
S  \*  •  m  "ivr!)  lOJis  llvs  ^.i*ri  nri'l  I'gyptare  distinguished 
an  "jT  f  •!  "j-  vir.>miTi"i  Jii  I'etfKlirijtj.  Ebers,  27). 


stitution  of  Egypt  is  simple ;  its  elen  ents 
are  three — the  bed  of  rock  (limestone  for  the 
most  part,  with  sandstone  and  granite  in  the 
S.),  which  stretches  across  the  N.E.  corner  of 
Africa;  then  the  sand  which  lies^upon  this,  and 
extends  from  the  Arabian  desert  hills  on  the  E.  to 
the  Libyar  '  > .  I<he  W. ;  lastly,  the  black 
Nile  mud,  .'  ..  "•  i.  the  sand  in  the  centre  of 

the  valley,  :•  •  ,  "  '  '  '  "  "  '.he  great 
stream  on  which  the  .  •  .  country 

v",  1 1  iV>  Ti".«  numbe-  ,  -•  of  the 

, :'  ,  •£'* ' :  u1  at  all  periods  gave  a  high  import- 
ance to  the  geological  elements  of  the  country. 
The  limestone  obtained  near  Memphis  (Turrah) 
furnished  the  material  for  the  principal  works  of 
the  early  periods.  The  great  temples  higher  up 
the  valley,  especially  those  of  Thebes,  are  built  of 
sandstone,  conveniently  obtainable  at  Silsileh.  Bed 
granite  for  statues,  sarcophagi,  etc.,  was  worked 
at  the  first  Cataract  (Aswan)  5  black  granite  and 
diorite  for  similar  purposes  came  from  the  eastern 
desert  (Hamrn£mltt).  Alabaster,  a  favourite 
material,  usually  for  smaller  objects,  was  quarried 
"  T"  *  '  A  • .  or  (a  In*  tioi  q  uali  U-)  t\  i  IJi »  %  n  on  r 
, :  ,  -  • .  •  •  ace  it  was  extracted  under  the 

earliest  Dynasties.  In  metals  the  Nile  valley  itself 
is  poor;  those  most  valued  come  from  abroad, — gold 
in  plenty  from  Nubia  or  the  eastern  desert ;  silver, 
which  was  rarer,  p'obahly  from  Cilicia;  copper 
from  Sinai,  later  «!-o  from'  Cyprus  5  malachite  and 
lapis  lazuli  from  Smai  and  Mesopotamia.  Bronze, 
familiar  during  all  later  epochs,  was  made  with  tin, 
the  Noieiuinoe  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which 
v.r^  ?,!'  •  ,i  V II*-.  ^  under  the  6th  Dynasty.  Nor  can 
we  tell  whence  iron,  well  known  at  any  rate  from 
about  800  B.C.,  was  obtained,  though  a  limited 
amount  could  be  got  from  the  western  desert. 

The  course  of  the  Nile  through  Nubia  is  hindered 
by  a  succession  of  rocky  barriers,  the  last  or 
northernmost  of  which— the  first  Cataract— has 
often  been  the  political  as  it  is  the  natural  frontier 
of  Egypt.  Between  the  Cataracts  and  the  Delta 
the  country  is  of  a  very  uniform  character.  The 
valley  is  extensive  or  narrow  as  the  two  lili1  n  n^ts 
recede  from  or  approach  the  stream.  Lu  i»ii,'t(i,ii 
varies  from  about  nine  to  four  miles.  As  the  river 
progresses  northward,  the  h"]  -  s'1;  '  s  ""/  fall  back 
and  the  valley  expands  into  :  \-  ^  !•  :  <  i  fche  Delta, 
across  which  the  river  makes  its  way  by  various 
channels  to  the  Mediterranean.  Although  the 
surface-denudation  recognizable  at  certain  points 
of  the  river's  course  and  (.lie  pet  lifted  forests  still 
extant  testify  to  very  dul'cicnt  cl:mi..ic  condi- 
tions at  a  remote  geological  period,  it  is  unlikely 
that  during  the  five  or  six  thousand  years  of 
historic  Egypt  there  has  been  much  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  By  the  opening  of  that 
period  the  valley  had  been  dried,  tlio  river-bed 
raised,  and  the  stream's  course  fixed  pnicticfilly  to 
its  actual  extent,  though  the  number  of  its  mouths 
was  greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

History  is  concerned  during  the  earlier  periods 
almost  exclusively  with  the  upper  valley;  the 
Delta  was  evidently  still  but  partially  reclaimed, 
though  certain  towns  there  are  already  met  with 
in  the  myths  and  in  the  earliest  history.  Physical 
contrasts  are  coincident  with  that  division  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  which  we  find  an  estab- 
lisned  fact  of  the  remotest  historic  times ;  already 
the  two  kingdoms — for  such  undoubtedly  they 
once  had  been — are  united,  each,  however,  retain- 
ing its  own  tutelary  deity,  and  its  independent 
capital,  Nib  (El-Kab)  and  Biito. 

Beyond  "this  twofold  pariilion,  Egypt  appears 
from  the  earliest  times  subdivided  into  a  number 
(about  22  in  south  and  north  respectively)  of 
smaller  districts  (nomes,  from  yo/tfo),  which  "become 
later  the  basis  of  an  administrative  system,  but 
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which  or'^i'i'i  <<"  probably  in  the  vaguely  defined 
settlements  ol  aiiierent  tribes.  The  lists  of  the 
nomes  are  our  chief  source  of  topographical  know- 
ledge; but  no  full  hsis  are  preserved  from  early 
periods,  {iltl-^ii/i  -<  .  <  •;  1  most  ancient  documents 
(tomb  of  -Tf/.f.  V\n  -i  L  texts)  mention  a  few  of 
the  nom«i->.  Jn  iVo  '«•  •  lists  each  nome  is  per- 
sonified by  its  gurtrdian  deity,  fetish,  or  emblem, 
which  serves  as  a  kind  of  coat-of-arms.  A  nome 
was  held  to  be  composed  of  four  elements  :  (1)  the 
metropolis,  the  seat  of  the  tribal  religion  and 
residence  of  the  chief;  (2)  the  cultivated  land^; 
(3)  the  canals  by  which  the  fields  were  fed  with 
river-water;  (4)  the  marshes  which,  rarely  cul- 
tivable, served  as  a  hunting-gronnd  for  the  local 
nobles.  The  hieroglyphic  x±±±,  which  expressed 
one  of  tlie  words  for  *nome,'  is  a  testimony  to 
some  prim*'*-  •  '*•  '  .  stem,  .  •  •  as 

it  does  a  :•  •  '  •  ,  and  i.  -.,  *  .  of 

the  1st  Dynasty  is  credited  with  the  construction 
of  f  ._  • ,  1  r/ke  which  still^  pro-  ctts^tV-  piovin^e 
of  (  '/')  "•  a  too  extensile  inunc^.'.on,  *\hi1c 
his  successors  had  all  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  i  \  *<•:«""  water,  the  cutting  of  canals, 
and  •  .  '  of  local  claims  upon  the 

benefits  of  proximity  to  the  river  itself.  ^  Varia- 
tions in  the  annual  height  of  the  inundation  were 
no  doubt  carefully  observed  in  the  remotest  ages ; 
we  know  that  they  were  recorded  in  the  Cataract 
district  by  the  kings  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  and 
at  Karnak  in  later  times. 

The  Nile  is  not  only  the  great  fertilizer ;  it  is  also, 
now  as  formerly,  tte  mam  highway.  We  hear 
relatively  little  of  journeys  by  road ;  locomotion 
was  normally  1*y  water,  either  upon  the  river  or 
upon  the  subsidilii  y  canals.  Th  e  commonest  words 
for  journeying  implied  the  idea  of  sailing  up  or 
down  stream.  The  dead  were  drawn  to  their 
rock- cut  tombs  on  boat-formed  cars;  the  solar 
gods  were  thought  to  traverse  the  sky  in  a  divine 
Bark.  Such  roads  as  we  do  hear  of  are  chiefly 
those  leading  from  the  Nile  across  the  desert — 
eastwards  (from  Coptos)  to  the  Ked  Sea,  west- 
wards to  the  Natron  Lakes,  or  southwards  into 
the  Soudan. 

ill.  PATINA. — The  bones  of  sacrificial  animals 
from  various  periods,  and  countless  animal  mum- 
mies from  the  base  epochs,  might,  if  carefully 
preserved  and  located.,  teach  much  as  to  the 
ultimate  homes  of  several  species,  while  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  both  the  domesticated  and  wild 
animals  might  be  had  from  the  frescoes  of  the 
tombs— especially  those  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
Each  animal  is  "there  accompanied  by  its  name, 
though  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  for  these  their 
modern  equivalents.  For  the  earliest  times  the 
hieroglyphic  signs  themselves  would  supply  a 
considerable  list,  giving  evidence  that  the  species 
then  known  have  since  changed  little.  The  lion  is 
frorr.eriL'V  depicted,  though  probably  seldom  met 
•\\ilr  until  the  desert  had  been  reached.  The  lion 
hunts  recorded  In  the  New  T\  I  r«:("li»7ii  •  c  for  mainly  to 
Syria  or  Nubia,  though  1 1>  ,i  n  o-  *  jr.  Inmted  lions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis.  Leopards  (or 
panthers  ?)  seem  to  have  been  seen  in  the  south ; 
elephants  and  giraffes  were  not  unknown  to  those 
v\  ho  traded  on  the  Upper  Nile ;  jackals,  then  as 
now,  were  very  familiar ;  desert  wolves  and  hyaenas 
somewhat  less  so ;  many  kinds  of  antelopes  were 
well  known.  The  hippopotamus,  once  commonly 
met  in  the  river  and  hunted  in  the  swamps,  has  by 
now  been,  driven  far  up  the  Nile.  Of  oxen  various 
"breeds  were  kept ;  the  familiar  long-horned  species 
existed  until  the  plague  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  Oxen  are  often  represented 
ploughing  or  threshing.  Certain  varieties,  or 
rather  individual  members  of  certain  varieties, 
distinguished  by  peculiar,  carefully  sought  mark- 


ings, 


juu&*,  were  held  sacred  from  the  earliest  times- 
Apis  at  Memphis,  Mnevis  at  Heliopolis,  Bacis  at 
Hermonthis.  Sheep  were  no  doul't  kcpt9>  but 
occur  rarely  on  the  monuments.  Varieties  of  the 
long-  and  the  spiral-horned  ram  were  sacred.  The 
ass  was  the  usual  beast  of  burden,  and  was  not 
rivalled  by  the  camel  till  a  very  late  date.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  Gn  1216  (Abraham  and 
Pharaoh)  and  Ex  91*  (Moses)  camels  are  neverthe- 
less mentioned— both  by  J— as  if  known  in  Egypt. 
The  horse  is  likewise  unknown  in  the  older  epochs ; 
as  it  appears  first  after  the  Hyksos  period,  it  is 
assumed  to  have  been  introduced  by  those  in- 
vaders. The  reference  to  Egyptian  horse-breeding 
in  1  K  1028  should  more  probably  be  applied  to 
some  Asiatic  country  (Winokler,  Altt,  Unt.  173  A). 
The  Egyptian  name  for  the  horse  meant  properly 
*a  pair/  and  was  due  probably  to  its  first  employ- 
ment in  the  war-chariot.  Foreign  names,  among 
them  Semit.  DID,  once  borrowed,  became  even  more 
usual.  The  horse  appears  to  have  been  seldom 
ridden.  Several  breeds  of  dogs  were  known  ; 
some  were  valued  for  the  chase.  The  names  of 
some  breeds  are  preserved,  and  show  that  certain 
Libyan  (or  Nubian  ?)  varieties  were  popular.  The 
cat,  sacred  to  the  goddess  B'stt,  was  larger  in 
ancient  than  in  modern  Egypt.  It  fi jriu <.-s  in  (t  very 
ancient  solar  myth  (Book  of  the  Dead,  ch.  17).  The 
pig,  except  for  its  mention  in  the  sacred  books,  is 
not  met  with  until  late  times.  Of  birds  a  great 
number  are  depicted — geese,  ducks,  herons  of  many 
sorts;  migratory  birds,  e.g.  swallows,  plovers, 
quails.  Eagle,  vulture,  hawk,  and  owl  are  among 
the  most  <  •  •  •  " .  '  '  hieroglyphics,  while 
the  vulture,  hawk,  and  ibis  were  sacred  to  pro- 
minent divinities,  and  were  embalmed  in  numbers 
(in  the  base  epochs)  in  the  localities  of  which  those 
divinities  were  the  patrons.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
though  hen-breeding  is  universal  in  Egypt  to-day, 
that  bird  was  i  i*:',i:  'i  ^\  unknov  11  to  the  ancients. 
Of  the  larger  'ej/i  :".•'-  i  !•;  mo-i  i»n:  <r\i  -ii  was  the 
crocodile,  now  no  longer  to  be  TPC'  \*  "'\  !>elow  the 
Cataracts.  There  is  a  variety  of  snakes,  the  best 
known  "being  the  ur<zus>  emblem  of  the  patron - 
goddess  of  Lower  Egypt  and  hence  of  the  king, 
and  the  horned  viper.  From  the  importance  and 
frequency  in  the  earliest  religious  literature  of 
charms  against  large  snakes,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  their  numbers  and  dimensions  were  once 
greater  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  texts  show  us  several  insects,  notably  the 
scarabceus- beetle,  regarded,  <  -\ . '  i  \y  in  later 
times,  as  a  symbol  of  eternity  a11-.  <>•  in*  sun-god, 
and  the  bee,  associated  in  writing  from  the  remot- 
est times  with  royalty  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Fish  nro  of'tii  n  [••  o-cnt'-d.  The  most  peculiar 
is  the  t, './• .  •'•  »r't"fj.  i!ic  U'i<!j:i»  of  the  19th  nome 
of  Upper  "JKgypt.  Jbish  were  inuch  eaten  ;  some  of 
the  oldest  frescoes  depict  them  speared  in  the 
marshes,  landed  in  drag-nets,  and  then  split  for 
drying;  while  texts  equally  ancient  tell  of  the 
construction  of  fish-ponds. 

iv.  FLOKA. — Egypt  is  remarkably  poor  in  variety 
of  vegetation.  Many  of  the  eulth  ated  plants  most 
common  now — cotton,  sugar,  rice— *re  modern  im- 
portations. 

In  prehistoric  ages  the  valley  was  no  doubt  con- 
siderably wooded ;  but  to-day,  with  the  exception 
of  the  various  palm  species,  t  ices  occur  only  singly 
or  in  small  groups.  The  10 present ation*>  of  the 
flora — of  Jsrees  especially — in  the  frescoes,  carv- 
ings, or  hieroglyphics  are  generally  too  far  conven- 
tionalized to  be  instinctive.  Moie  can  be  learned 
from  extant  remains  of  edible  grains  or  funerary 
floral  wreaths  (from  the  New  Kingdom  onwards), 
or  of  woodwork  (from  all  periods).  From  these  it 
is  clear  that  the  native  vegetation  has  altered  very 
little  during  the  course  of  history.  The  Egyptians 
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were  at  all  times  ill  off  for  workable  woods,  and 
were  compelled— where  the  stalks  of  river  plants 
would  not  serve — to  make  the  best  of  their  own 
sycomore  or  acacia  (the  latter  especially  in  the 
older  epochs),  or  to  import  yew  from  Cilicia  (?)  and 
ebony  from  Nubia.  More  than  one  Pharaoh  of 
the  New  Kingdom  brought  specimens  of  trees  and 
vegetables  from  Svria  or  the  Red  Sea  coasts,  either 
as  curiosities  or  with  a  view  to  their  i«*i>..r/j  "o-i. 
From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  agriculture  must 
always  ^  have  been  the  main  occupation  of  the 
population,  and  we  learn  from  the  monuments  the 
names  of  several  cereals,  of  which  wheat  and  bar- 
ley were  the  commonest,  dhurah  being  well  known 
since  the  New  Kingdom.  Gardens  were  laid  out, 
and  much  interest  was  shown  in  them  since  the 
4th  Dynasty.  Many  vegetables  are  represented 
in  the  frescoes  and  as  hieroglyphic  signs,  especially 
the  bulbous  sorts — onions,  leeks,  etc.  (cf.  Nu  xi.  5). 
The  vine  was  alwa;.*->  >  rjroly  cultivated,  and  from 
the  Delta  came  sevc  a '.  fiiuio.L-*  wines  of  Greek  and 
Roman  times.  The  fig,  too,  is  early  represented. 
Many  plants  were  valued  medicinally,  as  can  be 
shown  from  the  numbers  occurring  in  the  medical 
works,  notably  in  the  Papyrus  Ebers ;  others  were 
used  for  dyeing.  The  most  important  of  all  plants 
to  the  Egyptians  was  the  papyrus,  which,  unknown 
now  in  the  Delta,  grew  there  once  in  vast  thickets 
where  the  nobles  hunted,  and  whence  was  obtained 
the  material,  not  only  for  writing,  but  also  for 
numerous  other  purposes,  decorative  and  useful. 
As  the  papyrus  became  one  of  the  pictorial 
emblems  of  Lower  Egypt,  so  the  lotus  was  often 
that  of  the  southern  country,  although  a  sort 
of  water-reed  seems  also  to  have  been  so  employed. 
y.  ETHNOLOGY.— The  problem  of  the  origin  and 
roll  'I'*1!*1  "\  -  of  the  Egyptian  race  is  still  unsolved. 
!,  -  -•»'  ijiori  is  to  be  sought  in  the  evidence  of  (1) 
philology;  (2)  mythology;  (3)  physical  anthro- 
pology; and  (4)  material  culture,  T::1  '  "•••  - 
in  these  various  fields  have  hitherto  given  results 
]MI  "•  n\  n"-  •>•(]•, nt.  (1)  The  most  ancient  lin- 
g  ".  i.  '.«•  ,  "M  •  -  point  to  an  undeniable  though 
aln  •  (U  \  i«  y  remote  relationship  with  the  Semitic 
In n^  i«'i p' "  *'  °  below).  (2)  The  divinities  and  myths 
familiar  to  the  earliest  texts  were,  i:1  11  M  •  <  ,i:ly, 
M<'«  ;•'•(?  Jis  growths  of  the  Egyp,!,.!!  -<>•!>  t  it* 
i'lci'M!1:  "on  being  to  recognize  in  extraneous  ele- 
ments, if  any,  the  influence  of  nu<:libouririy  Afri- 
can races.  Hommel  indeed  i'm'o-  u-a  to  take 
other  considerations  into  account  by  pointing 
out  certain  coincidences  between  the  ancient 
religions  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  (3)  Racial 
types,  as  depicted  on  the  monuments,  and  the 
measurements,  etc.,  of  mummies,  have  led  to  no 
uniform  results.  Formerly,  anthropologists  saw 
in  the  "oulntuie-  n»:il  *  Jiiiiil'sjr-  one  race,  identical 
with  tlic  Oo|i;-  01  ro-<li;y  :  nou  they  generally 
discern  various  types  anionpr  the  most  ancient 
portraits,  and  seek  on  such  e\  idencc  to  distinguish 
at  least  two  races.  Few  mummies  remain  from 
the  oldest  epochs — one  of  the  most  ancient  is  that 
from  Medum,  at  present  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London, — and  those  from  later  times 
point  HJI| -.veil  sly  to  a  short-skulled,  while  the 
nio'icrn  l.-\  :>  i  •  n  i-  of  a  long-skulled  type.  Prob- 
ably the  oldest  group  of  remains  (from  Abydos, 
1 895-96)  seems  to  point  to  ?.  l'» 'i  \  ,^  •""  orthogna- 
thous,  smooth-haired  rac(-;  I: :  i-  o  -\  pe  there  is 
not  M^'ixv'i  Mm;,  r.-.ither  is  that  of  the  Medum 

•i:,, >-    ij'iM  I'I.-.P  relationship  to  the  race  of 

historic  Egypt  is  not  vet  clear.  (4)  There  is  cer- 
tainly evidence  of  African  elements,  whether  due 
to  primitive  kinship  or  to  mere  proximity,  in  some 
branches  of  the  material  civilization,  such  as  dress, 
weapons,  possibly  circumcision.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hommel  seeks  to  show  that  a  very  early 
form  of  religious  or  sepulchral  architecture  (pyra- 


mid) is  derived  from  Babylonia.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  oldest  remains  of  Mesopotamian  civiliza- 
'I'»n  ;  • ;  k,1  •  io  exceed  in  antiquity  any  hitherto 
I*IOI',."L\->  '  jr'it  in  Egypt. 

Most  are  agreed  that,  whatever  be  the  case  with 
their  forerunners,  the  Egyptians  from,  the  3rd  or 
4th  Dynasty  onwards  were  not  a  negroid  race; 
that  they  came,  on  the  contrary,  from  Asia.  But 
the  questions  of  their  previous  home  there  and  the 
route  by  which  they  reached  the  Nile, — whether  by 
Bab  el-Mandeb  and  Abyssinia  or  the  Wady  Ham- 
m&mat  and  Coptos,  or  by  the  Syrian  desert  and  the 
Isthmus, — are  as  yet  unanswered.  The  route  S. 
Arabia-Hammamat-Co^tos  has  for  it  the  evidence 
(a)  of  ;  i v  '\i  i<  ,  r  tains  at  Coptos,  pointing  to  a 

people V' ;.-  •  '"(       from  the  Eed  Sea;  (b)  of 

certain  facts — physical  resemblance,  peaceful  rela- 
tions, and  the  apparently  reverential  attitude  of 
the  Egyptians — which  have  been  held  to  point  to 
Pwnt,  i.e.  the  country  about  the  southern  end  of 
the  Red  Sea,  as  a  former  home  of  the  race.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  tradition  that  the  founders 
of  the  monarchy  came  from  Thinis,  a  town 
not  far  distant  from  Coptos — a  tradition  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  discovery 
of  the  First  Dynasty  tombs  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (Abydos).  No  reminiscence  has  been 
discerned  in  the  literature  of  a  prehistoiic 
immigration.  The  people  \\  >i>.!T<  'i*1y  considered 
theTpsclvos  aborigencs,  and  '  called'  themselves 
merely  R6me(t)y  *men9  par  excellence.  Traces 
of  a  stone  age,  undeniable  though  compli- 
cated by  the  long  historic  survival  of  flint- work- 
ing, show  that  the  country  has  been  inhabited 
since  the  Pliocene  period.  Palaeolithic  remains 
are  rare,  but  some  half-dozen  stations  are  said 
to  have  been  recognized.  Considerable  evidence 
has  been  adduced  (though  contested)  to  demon- 
strate a  New  Stone  age.  That  a  Hebrew  writer 
of  the  6th  or  7th  cent,  speaks  (Gn  10s)  of 
Mizraim  as  related  to  Cush  (Ethiopia),  Put 
(S.  Arabia,  Pwnt),  and  Canaan,  is  not  a  fact  of 
much  ethnological  importance.  By  the  earlier 
annalist  (£&.13£>)  eight  MMM': — rno-'.ly  :rii  Y:«.  i.'  \\<  "io 
— are  given  which  may  !•',  ••<  r  then  cuireni 
Hebrew  view  of  Egypt's  *  ,  '!'•>'<  /i  ,'  relationships. 

vi.  LANGUAGE.—  The  ,<!.-  ,-,  ;osition  of  the 
Egyptian  language  among  its  neighbours  is  a 
question  closely  associated  with  that  as  to  the 
racial  connexions  of  'N1  •>  •>•*'.  Our  means  of 
comparison  with  the  -!•••.••  \  -  idioms  are  not 
of  equal  value.  For  .  •»  xr  •  languages — for 
the  Mesopotamian  dialects  at  least  —  we  have 
documents  perhaps  as  ancient  as  any  from  Egypt. 
For  the  Berber  and  Cushite  languages  of  Africa 
we  can  but  infer  from  quite  modern  evidence  the 
lmjjrui-.iV  conditions  of  earlier  ages;  and  in  this 
i'Mi'orMin  field,  therefore,  little  has  as  yet  been 
attempted. 

The  Egyptian  la^smnsro,  together  with  certain 
languages  of  Ifciiiwy,  Nuliin,  and  Abyssinia,  used 
to  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  distinct  main 
divisions  of  human  speech ;  now  it  is  clear  that 
this  isolating  cla^Llicarion  cannot  be  justified. 
The  group  is  not  independent.  Since  Benfey's 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  affinity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Semitic  languages,  his  main  contention 
has  received  indorsing  confirmation,  until  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  deny  an  originally  very  close 
relationship — collateral  rather  than  filial — between 
the  jDroto-Hamitic  and  proto-Semitic  groups.  The 
affinity  is  specially  prominent  in  giarnrnatiea] 
features  common  to  both.  Of  these  the  principal 
are — (1)  the  same  gender-endings,  ma^c.  ?/;,  fc«n.  t ; 

(2)  an  all  but  identical  scries  of  pronominal  suffixes ; 

(3)  the  use  in  both  of  a  peculiar  adjectival  termina- 
tion, *  nisbeh ' ;  (4)  identity  in  four  or  five  <  f  the 
numerals;  (5)  analogous  treatment  of  the  wealr 
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verb  and  derivatives ;  (6)  the  identity  of  an  old 
form  of  Egyp.  verbal  flection  and  the  Sem.  perfect ; 
(7)  verbal  norms  with  prefixed  m  ;  (8)  the  import- 
ance of  a  single  accent- vowel  in  each  word  or 
syntactic^  group,  and  the  resultant  'construct' 
state  of  the  remaining  vowels.  There  is,  more- 
over, to  be  noted  the  correspondency  between  the 
Sem.  and  Egyp.  consonants,  extending  to  some 
fifteen  undoubted  equations  (which  embrace  the 
:•>!••  >-tzr-i  KiV  K,  \  \  y);  also  two  or  three  more 
•\  ":  i'"'  fi-j;- "'('-;  certain/  Further,  the  same  lack 
of  any  written  representatives  of  the  vowels.  In 
the  vocabulary  the  case  for  Sena,  affinity  is  less 
strong.  The  number  of  Egyp.  roots  for  ^  which 
correspondents  can  rensoiamy  !)e  claimed  in  any 
Sem.  dialect  is  small ;  the  "dirge  Sem.  element  in 
the  language  of  the  New  Kingdom  owes  its  pre- 
sence,..- J  '-,'jr  '  *  •:;'*  •,*• '"  >*  1  i"».  but  merely 
tothe;<-:,'  '•  ."  •.'•••-,  .  •  :•;:<'•  Thebulk 
of  Egyp.  roots  is  of  a  decidedly  non-Sena,  type. 
One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  Sem. 
languages — the  preponderance  of  trilateral  roots — 
is,  at  any  rate,  not  paralleled,  even  in  the  oldest 
Egyptian  documents,  though  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  divergence  here  is  due  to  early 
phonetic  degeneration.  Hommel  offers  another 
explanation  of  the  facts.  By  the  aid  of  certain 
very  potent  phonetic  laws  he  institutes  com- 
parisons between  a  number  of  Egyjx  and  Sumerian 
words,  the  latter  being,  in  Ms  view,  an  import 
dating  from  the  prehistoric  (Semitic)  iin'i'^i.'iioii 
from  Mesopotamia.  It  is  a  question  of  at  least 
equal  difficulty  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  roots 
should  be  regarded  as  of  African,  i.e.  negroid, 
origin,  and  so  as  vestiges  of  a  still  remoter,  pre- 
Semitic  period,  during  which  the  valley  was 
peopled  by  an  African  race,  part  of  whose  lin- 
guistic stock  was  ^iil'^onii'Ttly  amalgamated  with 
that  of  the  invading  A-ur -.('*•. 

If  it  were  possible  to  trace  with  certainty  ^  the 
genealogy  of  the  hieroglyphic  script,  we  might 
expect  to  find  ourselves  nearer  the  birthplace  of 
the  language.  Hommel's  theories  do  not  ignore 
this  problem ;  the  hieroglyphics  came,  he  holds, 
like  the  rest  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the 
Egyptians,  from  Mesopotamia.  If  this  were  true 
of  the  script  as  a  u  .iolc,  it  would  nevertheless  be 
obvious  that  many  of  the  signs  had  their  origin  in 
Airiea ;  they  represent  natural  objects,  to  be  met 
with  orJy  Hit  .<•.  ftp  rliis  as  it  may,  it  is  evident 
that  rhc'Unl^-lonij.n  n-id  Egyptian  systems  had, 
for  age-  l;cfo'-c^o  fn.-t  meet  with  them,  followed 
y»  idely  divergent  lines  of  development.  The  former, 
influenced  l>y  the  nature  of  Jts  wi  h ing  ina  ( orials  had 
lost  almost  entirely  the  piciorin.1  <  liai:a(  ter  \\  hicli  the 
latter,  on  fchccontirny,  retained  i  o"«  fcls  •  !»'  '••!  ir  * 
to  the  end  of  historic  times,  A  <•«••! .  i  "  '•"  |;  •"••; . 
abbreviating  tendency  was,  of  course,  inevitable  if 
a  script  so  ponderous  was  to  be  put  to  any^  but 
occasional  decorative  uses.  But  the  abbreviated 
forms  —  first  the  *  hieratic,*  later  the  'demotic* 
script — grew  and  found  cm  ploy  mom  side  by  side 
with  their  prototypes,  the  hieroglyphics,  which 
to  the  end  were  alone  held  sultan! e  for  sacred 
literature  or  ornamental  inscriptions. 

The  signs  in  general  employment  during  the 
classical  period — the  Middle  and  earlier  New 
Kingdoms — are  estimated  at  about  500;  some 

*The  following  are  the  conventional  'i-  •  '-  ''I-P  used  in 
this  article  (see  ASy.  Zntw/ir.  xxxiv.  (Jl  •  ,/•'•'."  >IvL  727). 

"L  Ascertained  equations;  je',  3  &,  n  A,  i  w,  n  #,  £  #,  » t,  3  k, 
H In B »» J »» 9 \  6 jp,  p  A?,  ft *;  2.  doubtful :  J  c  SV I  ?»  » &> 

D  **  &  X 1?  &  &  *(the  values  of  the  sibilants,  of  course,  particu- 
larly uncertain),  The  Egyp,  /  and  a  form  of  $  are  without 
Semitic  equivalents.  T  and  £  represent  secondary  forms  of  » i. 


from  the  older  epochs  had  then  fallen  into  disiMWj 
many  employed  later  had  not  yet  appeared.  ^ 

The  signs  are  pictures  of  material  objects — 
natural  and  artificial, —or  of  parts  of  such  objects. 
Primarily,  each  sign  must  have  had  for  its  phonetic 
value  merely  the  name  of  the  *  ' 

since  no  provision  was  thus 
abstract  ideas  or  the  £..(i.rr 
language,  a  secondary  use  of  the  signs  had  been 
developed,  and  abstractions  were  expressed  by  the 
same  signs  as  those  material  objects  of  which  the 
names  contained  the  identical  consonants.  For 
(  .  ,  ,  i.v.  ^^  is  the  picture  of  a  *  rib,5  written  by 
i  "„  •,  (•  i-ori!  'it-  sp  r  i  the  verb  *  reach*  is  also  spelt 
s p  r  i  it,  too,  is  therefore  written  with  the  sign  /*o^ 
Besides  such  signs  as  these,  capable  unassisted  of 
eM>ie-«in£  complete  words,  there ^  are  many  with 
<  ••;»  ill'1  *"Ji:t  <>i"  ^"ii^1"  ^y^fibl'"^  {i.e.  consonant  -(- 
v . .  .1  •  )-;-<  oi:-tn,i  -i ' ),  '!"  i  iV  °  1 1  •  -1 '->  doubt,  primitive 
word-signs  which  have  lost  their  original  function, 
and  i 
writ: 
langua 

the  '  alpha  UGH,  i  »<  • 
of  24monosylh  I-  c  ' 
that  of  24  consonants,  the  initials  of  T  « • 
words.  To  these  three  phonetic  eL  •'! 
added  one  purely  ideographic  and  complementary. 
To  avoid  ambiguities  certain  signs,  *  determina- 
tives,' are  added,  as  in  Babylonian  and  Chinese, 
to  phonetically  written  words  in  order  to  indi- 
cate the  class  of  ideas  to  which  such  words 
refer.  Thus,  dignity  or  age  would  be  followed 
by  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  su-cii^lh  or  power 
by  that  of  an  armed  hand,  iiu"i«  MO  or  learn- 
ing by  that  of  a  papyrus  roll.  The  absence  of 
written  vowels  leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  Egyptian  words ;  our  only 
;  ."*  .  i  §1  p  (i,  •!  -;-1  •'••-•  in  vocalized  foreign 
,  ',  ,  i  ."•  "io;iii  Y!  <«reek,' — or  in  Coptic, 
which  'is  but  the  youngest  stage  of  Egyptian, 
expressed  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  Yet  by  these 
aids  we  merely  approximate  to  the  vocalization 
of  the  later  epochs  j  for  that  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
we  have  no  guide.  The  Egyptians  themselves 
did  indeed,  during  •''••''.  of  their  intimacy 
with  Asia  (18th  and  •  .  •  J  -ynasties)^  feel  the 
need  of  some  system  of  \--  '-  •  "•  and 

they  naturally  took  as  th  •  •  .  >  -  •  iform 
syllabary,  already  in  common  use  in  Syria.  The 
vowels  which  under  this  influence  they  aimed  at 
,  -.-i  •  i'"1  •_'  *  r  !•  '/.i  andw,  and  for  their  hiero- 
,-  :',•!•  «  -  r1,  '. »•' the  signs  for  three  approxi- 
mate weak  consonants  were  selected.  Similar 
necessities  were  met  at  later  periods  (the  Persian, 
Ptolemaic,  and  Koman  supremacies)  by  similar 
means,  -!".•  ':  T  "  ig  these  the  elements  of  the 
ancient  I  '«•/;•  j  •  system  were  speedily  losing 
their  original  values,  and  complete  irregularity 
already  reigned  in  the  transcription  of  foreign 
consonants  as  well  as  vowels, 

vii.  CHRONOLOGY. — Many  of  the  ivo!.1'!!'*-  r%- 
volved  in  this  subject  still  await  -n  ."•  <MV 
solution.  Astronomical  calculations  combined 
with  the  monumental  evidence  have  doubtless 
done  much  already  to  fix  the  dates  of  later  epochs ; 
but  beyond  the  age  of  the  New  Kingdom  it  seems 
impossible  to  find  unanimous  acceptance  for  more 
fl.nn  iv  proximate  dates.  Much  obscurity  still 
rio\;  >1-  tii  t/>  the  eras  and  methods  employed  by 
the  Egyptians  in  their  calculations. 

A.  The  available  Egyptian  documents  are— (1) 
The  lists  of  kinjrs  inscribed  in  temples  or  private 
tombs.  The  t  lirLe  in  os t  i  rn  |  >oi  tant  ( » t  Abydos,  Kar- 
nak,  Sakkara)  date  from  Dynamics  18  and  19,  and 
give  the  names  of  76, 61,  an"d  47  kings  respectively. 
Tombs  and  MSS  of  the  same  period  have  preserved 
shorter  lists*  In  such  lists  the  sequence  of  name* 
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is  not  always  correct,  nor  is  more  than  a  selection 
(political  or  ritualistic  ?)  from  the  full  series  of  past 
kings  given.  They  supply  no  data  as  to  length  of 
reign.  (2)  The  lists  in  a  dilapidated  papyrus  of 
the  Eamesside  period  at  Turin,  which  probably 
enumerated  when  complete  all  kings  from  the  1st 
to  the  Hyksos  Dynasty.  (3)  Dates  are  found  in, 
or  can  be  reckoned  from,  the  annals  inscribed  in 
the  temples  by  certain  kings,  or  incidentally  in 
the  tombs  of  private  persons.  This  is  the  most 
reliable  class  of  document,  and  the  records  in 
private  tombs  are  the  sole  contemporary  source 
for  a  chronology  of  the  early  Dynasties. 

B.  Of  Greek  writers,  by  far  the  most  important 
is  Manetho,  a  native  priest,  c.  B.c.  250,  whose 
works  are  known  only  by  the  excerpts  preserved 
by  Josephus,  AMcanus,  and  Eusebius,  or  by  the 
medium  of  still  later  chronologists;  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  sources  upon  which  his  Afyvimcucd 
was  based;  presumably,  he  had  at  his  disposal 
documents  far  fuller  and  more  reliable  than  any 
now  available,  though  his  chronology  of  the  remoter 
periods  can  be  proved  much  at  fault.  Nor  can  we 
judge  how  far  ne  manipulated  his  authorities  to 
suit  his  own  views ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  probable 
that  his  Jewish  and  Christian  abbreviators  had 
their  own  systems  to  harmonize  with  his  state- 
ments. The  misfortunes  ^  inevitable  in  the  long 
transmission  of  such  writings  must  also  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  their  present  value.  The 
lists  appended  to  Manetho's  history  divided  the 
Egyptian  kings  into  31  Dynasties.  The  grounds 
for  such  divisions  are  often  difficult  to  appreciate ; 
they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  divisions  in 
the  Turin  papyrus.  The  lists  compiled  by  Eratos- 
thenes, B.C.  2'75-194,  in  which  pretended  Greek 
:- '  .:•»',•! (V1-  of  "•  •  ;  •  *  11  are  given,  con- 
/  •  i  •  j*1,  *  ••  •  .'  •  ;  but  inaccurate 
••  ••  ,  v  o  !<•,''  •"  •  .  •  ,  which  accom- 
panied the  names. 

Many  scholars  have  occupied  themselves  with 
these  Greek  chronologists.  Bockh  sought  to 
demonstrate  an  astronomical  era  as  the  basis  of 
Manetho's  calculations.  Lepsius  appealed  to  the 
*  Sothis  '  book,  —  a  Christian  forgery,  —  which 
ascribed  3555  years  as  total  duration  to  the 
Egyptian  monarchy;  while,  according  to  Unger, 
Manetho's  system  gave  5613  as  the  date  of  its 
foundation.  Brugsch  has  attempted  i*  l*i  '\v 
from  the  basis  of  average  length  of  n»i»;i  io-s.- 
and  reigns,  and  thus  arrives  at  4400  ror  the  same 
event.  Ed.  Meyer  lays  stress  chiefly  on  data  as  to 
length  of  reigns  actually  recorded  on  the  monu- 
ments, and  has  thus  constructed  a  series  of  *  mini- 
mum dates,'  i.e.  dates  below  which,  at  any  rate, 
the  various  periods  could  not  be  brought  down ; 
but  C.  Torr  has  since  re-examined  the  monuments 
with  the  result  of  a  possible  further  reduction  of 
Meyer's  figures. 

The  most  important  assistance  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  indisputable  dates  is  derived  from 
astronomical  calculations,  based  on  the  following 
ascertained  facts  as  to  the  Egyptian  calendar.  The 
Egyptians  did  not  use  a  leap  year.  Consequently 
in  every  four  years  a  day  was  lost,  and  in  1460  years 
these  losses  had  resulted  in  a  complete  shift  of  all 
the  nominal  months  throughout  the  seasonal  year. 
An  absolute  method  of  reckoning  could,  however, 
be  obtained  by  observing  the  variation  in  the  sun's 
position.  This  variation  was  pmiced  by  the  first 
visible  (heliacal)  rising  of  Sol  hi-  (Simia),  an  event 
which  coincided  willi  M«'  L»  »;•:•••  i'  r  of  the  Inunda- 
tion. When  the  *imf  irn!  J<M-,  reckoned  from 
(iii-  irtiiat,  amount  to  1460,  that  total  is  therefore 
t  ii  1 1 oil  a  Soilu*-  piiod.  The  natural  or  Sothic  year 
was  probably  of  importance  to  the  Egyptians  only 
for  agricultural  and  ritualistic  calculations ;  but  to 
us  it  is  of  great  value.  For  the  known  fact  that  a 
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Sothis  period  began  in  A.D.  139  enables  us  to  fix  its 
previous  occurrences  in  B.C.  1322,  2784,  4242,  etc. 
With  thes-  k  r"  '  *.  ;•-  basis,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration •  •  -  •:•  •  Sothis  risings  under  kinga 
.1  Tm  frlli .'  "vrc  i  ON  •  •:,  C  •  /  and  Amenophis  L,  Ed.  Mahler 
fixes  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  in.  at  1503-1449. 
He  has,  indeed,  also  calculated  exact  dates  for  the 
remainder  of  the  18th  and  I9th  Dynasties;  but 
results  drawn  from  documents  still  often  disputable 
cannot  be  relied  on.  To  such  astronomical  dates 
Flinders  Petrie  has  contributed  3410  as  the  probable 
commencement  of  the  6th  Dynasty.  The  following 
are  selected  dates,  from  those  provisionally  adopted 
by  Petrie,*  Ed.  Meyer,  Mahler,  and  Steindora  (in 
•Baedeker,  '1897):— 

Petrie.      Meyer. 

Dynasty.  B.C.  B.C. 

j.  4777  3180 

IV.  3998  2830 

VI.  3410  2530 

XI.  2985 

XII.  2778  2130 

Xin.  2565  1930       Mahler. 

XVIH.  1587  1530  1575 

XIX.  1327  1320 

XX.  1240 

xxi.  1089  1060 

xxn.  930 

xxv,  728 

xxvx,  663 

xxvn.  625        Steindorff. 

xxx.  382 

Macedonians.  332 

Romans.  &Q 

viii  HISTORY. — Modern  historians  conveniently 
partition  Manetho's  series  of  31  Dynasties  into  the 


Foreign  J,',/H -/i '••;:.  'Jx1^   xxii.-xxv. ;  (e)  the  Res- 
toration, Dyn.  xxvi. ;"(/)  the  Persian  *-  -.  —*•••. 
Dyn.  xxxi.    Between  these  lie  obscur« ,  -.^     •  , 
periods,  not  assignable  to  any  of  the  more  distinctly 
denned  groups. 

(a)  The  Old  Kingdom.  —  Although  nothing  IB 
known  of  the  history  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs, 
the  tombs  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Dynasties^  have 
lately  been  discovered  at  Abydos  (Om  ol-G:iab), 
the  legendary  cradle,  it  will  be  remembered,  of 
the  monarchy.  Unfamiliar  royal  names  of  the 
same  remote  age  have  come  to  light  somewhat 
farther  south  (Nogadeh)  ;t  while  the  so-called 
*  New  Race '  cemetery — the  remains  of  a  very  rude 
stage  of  culture — in  the  latter  locality,  is  regarded 
as  dating  torn  at  least  as  distant  a  period.  In 
Greek  times  legends  could  still  be  collected,  attri- 
buting to  some  of  these  early  kings  notable 
achievements,  such  as  the  first  damming  of  the 
river,  the  establishment  of  a  certain  divine  cult, 
or  the  regulation  of  suceo-->ion  to  the  throno;  to 
others,  some  memorable  e \pcnonce— a  devn^uitmir 
plague,  or  an  earthquake. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  while  the  first 
historic  Dynasty  and  that  of  demigods  which  pre- 
ceded it  are  said  to  be  native  to  Upper  Egypt,  the 
legends  of  the  still  remoter  Dynasty  of  gods  are 
localized  in  the  North;  the  gieat  gods  were  at 
home  first  in  Heliopolis  and  the  Delta.  This  may 
point,  it  is  said,  to  a  racial  contrast  which,  uow- 
ever  strong  at  first,  was  early  obliterated.  One  o! 

*  So  far  as  vet  published :  see  History,  vola.  i  ». ;  Meyer's  aw 
the  minnm  iin  ilitc  s  tciorred  to  ubo\e. 
t  See  -7ty.  Zett*cftr.  xxxv.  Iff. 
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the  prehistoric  races  had  occupied  districts  about 
the  river's  mouth ;  another — that,  perhaps,  to  which 
the  rude  monuments  at  Coptos  are  due  —  had 
arrived  in  the  upper  valley,  and  one  of  its  chiefs, 
attaining,  "we  may  suppose,  at  Abydos,  or  more 
properly  TMnis,  to  a  position  of  supremacy,  had 
been  able  to  extend  thence  his  power  down  the 
river,  settling  near  the  later  Memphis,  subduing 
or  absorbing  the  Delta  tribes,  and  finally  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  religion  of  the  district 
which  became  thenceforth  the  state  religion  of 
the  nation.  Relics  of  a  possibl  :••  -  "";. .;;  •'"<' 
monarchy  can  be  traced  in  archaic  -  • .  «  N  •  r.  i  , 
titles,  functions,  dress,  etc.,  of  the  later  kings ;  but 
of  the  people  ruled  by  these  primitive  Pharaohs, 
or  of  the  limits  of  their  domains,  little  can  as  yet 
be  said.  Interments,  flints,  pottery,  ^regarded  by 
some  as  prehistoric,  are  by  others  assigned  to  far 
later  ages. 

History  j>roperly  so  called  opens  with  Dyn.  3. 
Yet  here  still  we  have  knowledge  of  only  one  or 
two  out  of  half  a  dozen  kings.  Some  fragments 
on  which  the  name  of  Nbk'  (Nebka)  occurs  are 
held  to  belong  to  his  time ;  Dsr  (Zezer).,  his  suc- 
cessor, in  all  probability  built  (possibly  usurped) 
the  step-pyramid  of  Sakkara.  He  was  a  monarch 
of  some  power,  for  he  extended  his  activity  to 
the  mines  of  Sinai,  where  his  name  is  found,  and 
Ms  cult  was  revived  at  quite  a  late  epoch.  The 
Dynasty  closes  (or  the  next  begins)  with  a  better 
known  ting,  £ft/n#-Soris,  whose  name  survives  on 
numerous  monuments,  the  most  important  being 
his  •  r  •"  "*  '  "at  Medum.  He,  too,  exploited 
the  **  •  •  •  A  A  jr,  not,  however,  as  his  inscrip- 
tions there  show,  nntil  he  had  crushed  the  hostile 
nomads  of  tho  nciglibo  nloocl.  The  tombs  of 
several  of  his  nobles"  J.KJ  c\i;ml  in  the  cemeteries 
of  Abusir,  Dahshur,  and  MeoVum.  The  4th  Dynasty 
has  left  a  memorial  more  indelible  than  that  of 
any  that  followed  it ;  for  the  successors  of  Soris 
built  as  their  tombs  the  three  great  pyramids  of 
Gizeh.  Their  relationships  to  Soris  and  to  one 
another  are  uncertain.  Some  close  blood  connexion 
can  be  argued  fro*n  jvrv.Vpric^  in  contemporary 
tombs  and  from  l,i  t"  ;  . '.  io*i  JIwfiv-Gheops, 
JTyK-Chephren,  and  Jfft&'w'-MykeriniLS  appear 
to  have  spent  their  energies  chiefly  on  the  con- 
struction of  their  pyramids.  With  this  object 
they  brought  granite  from  Aswan  and  alabaster 
from  quarries  near  Tel  el-Amarna.  Cheops,  how- 
.A  or,  <  on ! '  n  ied  the  work  in  Sinai,  and  built  in  the 
I)c  !UL  1 11  iic  Ii  and  Bubastis).  Indeed  we  learn  from 
the  inscriptions  of  Mtn  (Methen),  a  magnate  of  the 
time,  that  the  Delta  was  already,  at  any  rate  in 
pnrf.  Ti-1-;— od  and  worked  for  the  crown  by  great 
::.rio;  <  :v  ~  •*.  Of  the  remaining  three  or  four 
kings  of  the  Dynasty,  one  at  least  is  known  to 
have  built  a  pyramid.  The  ^fi  <»s,  i  Sphinx  I*  usually 
attributed  to  this  period,  tliouirh  it  po^ibly  belongs 
to  a  considerably  later  age.  The  relative"  scarcity 
of  remains  of  the  4th  Dynasty  probably  points  to 
the  small  development  of  the  custom  of  building 
nioRiiini  n*r.l  tomes. 

Trntliuon  regarded  the  5th  Dynasty  as  a  new- 
family,  possibly  as  one  of  usurpers.  One  legend—- 
probably not  without  interested  motives — ascribes 
to  it  an  origin  half -priestly,  half -divine,  and  places 
Its  home  in  the :  c;  -v  •  •  *  of  TT«  Mo]  o1;- ;  <  1-"- 
whereitiscallediisiuvetoJbiepiiantirv  Tin*  Dyim-'y 
consisted  of  some  nine  kings,  mostly  little  more 
now  than  names;  for  we  know  of  no  achievements 
more  remarkable  than  work  in  the  mines  of  Sinai 
or  Hammainat  and  a  trading  expedition  down  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  The  pyramids  of  all  but 
one  of  the  kings  are  identified — mostly  at  Abusir. 
That  of  JFms-Onnos,  the  Last  of  the  Dynasty,  is  at 
Sakkara,  and,  though  smaller  than  most  tombs  of 
Its  class,  is  to  us  of  much  greater  importance  than 


the  gigantic  but  barren  erections  of  earlier  reigns  j 
for  in  it  are  inscribed  the  most  ancient  texts  of  all 
Egyptian  literature  (see  below). 

The  6th  Dynasty,  in  its  widespread  activity 
abroad  and  at  home,  is  a  -t»  or  g_  contrast  to  its 
forerunner.  Inscriptions  of  it-  ^nig-*  meet  us  in 
all  parts  of  "Upper  and  Lower  Jigypt,  as  well  a*-  IB 
Sinai  and  the  desert  quarries.  And  now,  _  more- 
over, we  may  read  in  the  earliest  of  narrative  in- 
scriptions—those  of  Wni  (Una)  and  ffrfawf  (Herk- 
huf },  the  generals  and  ambassadors  of  kings  Ppy 
(Pepy)  I.  and  Mrnr*  (Merenera) — of  expeditions 
against  both  the  Syrian  and  Nubian  barbarians. 
These  resulted,  indeed,  in  little  but  booty  and 
conciliatory  presents  from  the  tribes  over  wlion 
a  t^iHiior.'r.y  victory  could  probably  be  achieved 
wii'j  H.Je  trouble,  by  the  (at  least  partially)  dis- 
ciplined troops  of  Egypt.  One  of  the  latter  kings 
of  this  Dynasty,  Ppyll.,  sat  longeron  the  throne 
than  any  monarch  in  the  world's  history ;  native 
and  Greek  documents  assign  him  a  reign  of  over 
90  years. 

We  know  not  under  what  circumstances  the  6th 
TK  :'/,•*!  •  Irid  reached  the  throne, — whether  through 
-0:1  c»  "Mow.  claim  or  by  vi-olence, — nor  do  we  know 
amidst  what  events  "its  rule  closed.  Evidently, 
however,  it  had  no  peaceful  end.  The  last  of  its 
kings  are  but  empty  names,  and  indeed  in  the 
latter  years  of  Ppy  II.  complete  obscurity  sur- 
rounds the  political  and  social  existence  of  Egypt. 
When,  some  two  or  three  centuries  later,  that 
obscurity  is  dissipated,  the  country  has  assumed  a 
new  face,  the  capital  is  no  longer  at  Memphis,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  several  hundred  miles  farther 
south. 

The  outward  characteristics  of  the  Egyptian 
polity  show  little  change  under  the  3rd,  4th,  and 
3 ill  l')^  imsita*.  The  southern  and  northern  king- 
doms, "bound  together,  ib  has  been  said,  in  a  sort 
of  personal  union,  each  retains  to  some  extent  its 
separate  organization,  although  important  offices, 
once  proper  to  one  or  other  of  them,  are  often 
found  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  functionary, 
just  as  the  official  nomenclature  of  the  Pharaoh 
combined  the  royal  titles  of  both  South  and  North. 
The  king  is  omnipotent;  his  ministers— a  mere 
bureaucracy — are  members  of  the  royal  house  or  of 
the  great  territorial  families.  The  ancient  division 
of  the  country  into  nomes  forms  the  basis  of  an 
elaborate  financial  and  judicial  administration,  yet 
controlled  by  the  court  through  officials  dependent 
on  the  certvl  -«)«'••!•  ••'  by  whom  the  royal 
dues  are  «!'•'  •  i  rn  <^r!  'p  -  .':»-,-  settled 
independently  of  the  local  ,'  \  M-  •:  i  -.  But  as 
t"  *'p  ;  •  on.  t"\C.  (as  we  may  infer)  weak  rulers 
-  u(,  '  •  MI-"-  the  old  provincial  independence 
reasserts  itself,  and  the  nomarchs  begin  to  move 
beneath  the  weight  of  central  despotism.  One  of 
the  first  signs  of  tliis  decentralizing  tendency  is 
the  growth  of  the  custom  of  burial,  now  no  longer 
at  Memphis,  beside  the  king,  but  at  home,  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  provincial  capitals,  at  Akhmlrn, 
Abydos,  Thebes,  Elephantine,  and  elsewhere. 
The  court  of  the  nomarch  was  modelled  upon  that 
of  the  kingj  its  officials  grew  in  number,  its 
militia  in  strength.  The  kings  of  the  6th  Dynasty 
are  left  surrounded  only  by  courtiers  and  placemen  ; 
the  magnates  seem  to  have  withdrawn,  and  to  be 
ready,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  reassert  the 
primitive  independence  oi"  their  position. 

The  period  between  the  6th  and  the  1 1th Dynasties 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  Egypt's  history  5  yet 
the  complete  dearth  of  monuments  can  scarcely  be 
f"vt"itn;i-.  Manetho  localizes  the  7th  and  8th 
I  >\ ",!-'".'-  still  at  Memphis,  and  we  may  indeed 
suppose  that  there  was  no  sudden  break  with  the 
past.  The  provincial  nobles  could  only  gradually 
assert  their  strength,  and  the  Pharaohs  stifl 
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reigned,  at  least  nominally,  in  their  ancient  capital. 
But  of  these  kings  we  know  nothing,  scarcely 
their  names.  Possibly  they  were,  in  later  times, 
regarded  as  usurpers.  Genealogies  in  certain 
tombs  (El-Bersheh)  appear  to  reach  back  to  their 
times,  and  show  how  the  nomarchs  already 
flourished.  The  succeeding  Dynasties,  the  9th  and 
10th,  would  be  equally  unknown  were  it  not  for 
the  inscriptions  of  Siut,  whose  princes  record  their 
participation  in  the  struggle  of  the  petty  Dynasty 
of  Heracleopolis  (Annas)  against  'the  South.' 
The  9th  and  10th  Dynasties  are  indeed  currently 
ascribed  to  Heracleopolis,  while  &nh*ccniLUu  events 
make  it  evident  that  by  *  the  >o,uli  :»  I»oio  meant 
the  •  "•  *• ,  1";  '  "  Thebes.  That  town  had  been 
the  ,  r  t  ••»  family  under  the  6th  Dynasty  j 
and  while  the  royal  power  had  grown  weak,  the 
Theban  nomarchs  had  nursed  the!'  -t'l'i^i,  ml 
at  length,  having  overcome  the  :i,,»."i  ,o  >;<••'.' e-5 
they  by  degrees  re-established  unity  and  order. 

(b)  The  Middle  Kingdom, — The  claims  of  these 
first  Theban  Pharaohs— the  llth  Dynasty— to  be 
the  legitimate  successors  of  tl-c  ^7i  i.i.-l.i.o  kings 
were  recognized  in  their  own  .via  iii.  ',K.  genera- 
tions. Their  number  and  sequence  is  not  clear.  They 
bear  alternately  the  names  Mntwh*.-  'M  '  •  *  <•'  >|.4 
and /n^(Intef), though  it  is  pretty  <«  ii  •  ,  »<,'o,  • 
not  imply  the  undisturbed  succession  of  one  family. 
The  royal  honours  were  not  attained  by  the  first 
member  of  the  series,  who  bears  merely  the  title 
of  nomarch ;  the  kingly  titles  are  assumed  by  his 
successors.  One  at  least  of  them — Mntwhtp  HI. — 
had  a  long  reign,  and  left  evidence  of  his  power 
from  the  Cataracts  to  the  Delta.  Another  records 
a  trading  expedition  on  the  Red  Sea  as  well  as 
quarrying  work  in  the  eastern  desert. 

Whether  the  12th  Dynasty  succeeded  the  llth 
without  disturbance  is  not  certain.  It  gave  to 
Egypt  seven  of  the  most  active,  powerful,  and 
long-lived  of  her  kings,  and  seems  in  every  sense 
to  have  been  worthy  of  the  admiration  bestowed 
on  it  in  after  ages.  To  JmwwA'tf-Amenemes  I. 
fell  the  task  of  completing  the  work  of  union  and 
pacification  initiated  by  his  predecessors.  The 
magnates  of  Middle  Egypt  (Beni-Hasan)  have 
recorded  his  intervention  to  settle  local  disputes 
as  to  territory  on  the  basis  of  f  im  CTI  U, 

and  to  confirm  his  faithful  vassaia  m  tneir  pos- 
sessions. Elsewhere  we  read  of  revolts  suppressed 
and  of  conquests  abroad.  Indeed,  Egypt  had  now 
for  the  first  time  a  royal  house  whose  aspiration  it 
was  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  their  dominions. 
It  is  true  that  booty  or  tribute  were  still  the  chief 
inducements  to  war ;  but  the  campaigns  were  now 
upon  a  larger  scale,  the  enemies  attacked  more 
distant,  and  the  results  of  victory  more  lasting. 
The  energies  of  the  kings  were  turned  chiefly 
southward,  towards  ho  -poVt  MI'TH^  of  Nubir,.  That 
country,  once  subdue d  -  uui  inly  1>\  1  ho  o\o*  lions  of 
Wsrtsn  ( Usertesen)  in. , — was  to  be  held  by  means  of 
fortresses,  of  which  two  can  still  be  traced  beyond 
the  second  Oil  a  "not  All  rtrypl  confirm*  -c.'ii  Intu 
remains  pi  tl.olMiilmnjr«oMi'if\oi  I'M'  I'-i-'i  Dun  i\, 
whose  kin/*  re--  i.ou  iu  vimou-cMp;.}!:-.  —  I  hci.ulii  i 
in  Thebes,  \VMOIO  the  im<  I-MI-*  of  ho  Anion  loir^le 
dates  from  their  time,  and  possibly  at  Memphis ; 
the  la^er,  in  the  Fayyum,  where  Amenemes  III. 
built  the  most  colossal  of  Egyptian  funerary 
temples,  known  in  later  ages  as  the  Labyrinth, 
and  where  he  utilized  an  extensive  natural  lake 
(L.  Moeris)  to  fertilize  the  whole  district.  The 
custom  of  burial  in  pyiaraids,  maintained  on  a 
modest  scale  by  the  llth  Dynasty  at  Thebes,  was 
carried  on  by  their  successors,  who  built  large 
tombs  of  this  class  near  Memphis  (Lislit,  Turrah, 
Dahshur)  or  in  the  Fayyum  (Illahun,  Hawarah). 
There  are  grounds  for  supposing  the  later  kings  of 
the  Dynasty  to  have  had  foreign  blood  in  their 


veins;  their  portraits  show  features  singularly 
different  from  the  accustomed  type  of  the  age. 
The  internal  history  of  the  middle  kingdom  is  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  <lo(.oni-i<,!i/Ir.g 
tendencies  which  had  their  rise  in  the  conditions 
of  the  6th  Dynasty.  The  development  can  be 
traced  in  the  inscribed  tombs  of  the  noble  families 
buried  at  Beni-Hasan,  El-Bersheh,  Siut,  and 
Aswan.  The  nomes  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt 
are  the  centres  of  interest,  each  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  family  of  which  the  ,••••*  c  :  .  *  . 
some  cases,  be  traced  back  to  t  ,,•*••,•  ••• 
The  nomarchs  were  still,  however,  under  certain 
obligations  to  the  central  power.  But  the  crown 
was  no  longer  in  the  position  of  irresponsible 
despotism  which  it  had  enjoyed  in  former  times. 
Its  powers  were  restricted  on  all  sides  by  the 
growth  of  the  jr  o  .  i  n-'I.  ""  L  M>.:  <  -.  The  nomarchs, 
some  of  whon  I  y  jvi  o  -  im\\  :  .ages  had  become 
lords  of  several  provinces  at  once,  had  their  own 
courts,  officials,  and  levies,  though  the  latter  were 
appai  ently  at  the  king's  disposal  for  external  wars. 
feo  far,  however,  as  we  can  judge,  the  country 
suffered  little  as  yet  from  these  conditions.  The 
age  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  though  cliTei  inpr  rallier 
in  degree  than  in  kind  from  that  of  ilio  Meuiphiic 
T\-  •  .  .  was  one  of  probably  greater  material, 
».  nnd  literary  wealth,  and  appeared,  not 
undeservedly,  to  succeeding  generations  as  a 
golden  age. 

The  obscurity  which  gradually  follows  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  12th  Dynasty  is  no  less  impenetrable 
than  that  which  follows  on  the..  Dynasties  of  the 
Old  Kingdom.  On  some  sides,  indeed,  the  decline 
is  scarcely  perceptible  ;  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
kingdom  is  little  changed  ;  the  southern  conquests 
are  maintained,  commerce  on  the  Red  Sea  con- 
tinues, and  the  art  of  the  period  does  not  fall  far 
short  of  the  high  standard  lately  set.  But  of  the 
individual  Pharaohs  of  the  13th  Dynasty  we  know 
scarcely  anything  ;  of  those  of  the  14th,  absolutely 
nothing.  The  former  series,  with  the  names 
(,'iinonjr  o  th  cis)  of  SbJcJitp  (Sebekliotep)  and  Sbkms'f 
(Sebekemset),  is  localized  in  Thebes  ;  the  latter  in 
Chois,  an  obscure  Delta  town,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Theban  tradition  was  bein<*  upheld 
by  a  contempoi  J1  1  \  "Py.'-^'y  in  the  south.  The 
whole  interval,  i  •<.<'<  d,'  1-  -."ei  n  the  12th  and  17th 
Dynasties  may  have  been  occupied  by  the  struggles 
of  rival  houses,  each  claiming  legitimate  rights  to 
the  throne,  yet  none  strong  enough  to  vindicate  its 
claims  permanently. 

We  do  not  know  at  what  point  in  this  dark 
period  of  some  150  years  the  internal  troubles 
were  first  eo'nplV.iT.  <1  by  foreign  invasion.  The 
name  of  one  ot  the  kings  assigned  to  this  time  is 
regarded  as  evidence  for  an  Ethiopia  \\  \*  -,  •  •»  : 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  perhaps  •••,-,  •>• 
placing  here  one  of  the  frequent  Libyan  invasions. 
Of  trustworthy  (  on  temporary  documents  there  is 

(orrii'lctp  dearth;   ilie  Tn:in  papyrus  and  the 

ini'ilioninii  fragments  are  our  sole  authorities. 
In  Manetho's  arrangement  these  two  obscure 
Dynasties  are  followed  by  two  more  of  which  still 
less  is  known  ;  yet  they  are  of  greater  interest,  for 
they  are  drawn  from  those  foreign  invaders  who  by 
this  time  had  subdued  at  least  a  part  of  northern 
Egypt,  and  whom  Manetho  nam<  -  TTy'v  o-  ('T/c<rci>?, 
?pl.  'T/coi/cra-^s).  The  racial  position  01  tlr,*.  people 
is  still  unknown.  Their  Greek  (=  Egyptian.)  name 
means  merely  *  Sheikhs  of  the  (south  Syrian)  Be- 
dawin,'  *  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  con- 
sisted of  mixed  hor<1e«,  pail  IT  Semite,  partly  oi 
some  other  race.  Anotlior  hypotho-i-,  based  on 
the  fact  (lit  t  'MP  v  01  -Vi-  •>!'  £%•//•  Sot)  VMS  common 
to  Hyk^ot  Jiii'l  IJi  I  si-  \  Jind  on  the  occurrence  in 


*  The  gloss  'shepherd'  for  S*«0  is  demonstrable  only  at  a  far 
later  period  of  the  language. 
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cuneiform  documents  of  $y'n  (Khyan)  as  a  Hittite 
Mug's  name,  while  his  namesake  in  Egypt  is  re- 
garded as  a  Hyksos  king,  would  make  of  Hyksos 
and  Hittites  one  race.  From  the  fv\  i::  L>J  v  i 
«an  draw  no  arguments,  for  we  kn o- ••/'«.  •.  p:  r 
it  save  a  few  Greek  transcription-  of  t!_u  -o%  ;J 
names.  Nor  can  we  appeal  to  the  po-i  a,t>  of  J  * 
kings ;  for  the  Sphinxes,  etc.,  formerly  regarded 
as  such,  are  now  held  by  many  to  belong  rather 
to  the  latter  kings  of  the  12th  Dynasty. 

Asiatics  had  undoubtedly  been  crossing  the 
frontier  for  ages  past  j  but  only  in  small  numbers. 
Now  they  appear  to  have  made  a  much  more 
formidable  onslaught  upon  the  eastern  Delta,  and, 
aficjr  slaying,  j  L,i"\!"i'.r,  iind  burning,  to  have 
e-:'iblUhed  liicmK-Uc1*  i  oic  in  a  dominant  posi- 
tion. The  events  which  had  produced  this  south- 
ward migration  from  Asia  are  quite  unknown; 
possibly,  the  •  '•  r""ny  ft^ack  of  Elam  on 
Mesopotamia  £  •!,•:"..•  impetus. 

Egypt  was  weak,  and  the  earlier  at  least  of  the 
Hyksos  princes  were  strong  rulers ;  and  though 
resistance  was  persistent  farther  south,  northern 
Egypt  remained  in  their  hands  for  two  or  three 
centuries,  possibly  longer.  They  resided  in  the 
eastern  Delta,  in  the  fortress  of  jEftitfW-Avaris  or 
at  D'n£-Tanis  (Zoan),  where  they  soon  so  far 
assimilated  Egyptian  civilization  that  the  remains 
of  their  work  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  native  kings. 

(c]  The  New  Kingdom. — Just  as  the  disorders  of 
a  former  period  had  been  ended  by  the  energy  or 
fortunate  position  of  the  Theban  nomarchs,  so 
now  resistance  to  the  Hyksos  oppression  centred 
at  Thebes,  which  may  even  itself  have  suffered  at 
their  hands,  since  traces  of  them  have  come  to 
light  still  farther  south.  Their  expulsion  neces- 
sitated a  l<jii£  ^trnggle,  and  they  probably  only 
finally  ouitted  tlie  Delta  many  yeciis  after  being 
driven  uo:n  Upjin  Egypt.  The  17th  Dynasty, 
which  began  the  war  of  liberation,  seems  for  some 
time  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  Hyksos 
kings.  It  is,  however,  only  of  its  later  members 
that  we  have  any  knowledge.  There  is  preserved 
from  this  period  the  autobiography  of  an  Egyptian 
officer,  JVJms-Amosis,  who  toot  part  in  the  war, 
and  from  it  we  learn  that,  Avaris  having  been 
captured,  the  foreigners  were  not  merely  expelled 
from.  Egypt,  but  pursued  into  S.  Palestine  and 
their  stronghold  (or,  perhaps,  place  of  temporary 
retreat)  Sharuhen  (Jos  196)  taken. 

The  military  expeditions  here  described  are  the 
first-fruits  ot  a  new  tendency  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  art,  ljr»gua;re,  and  social  organization 
of  the  ewrly  ]K»iiod  01  the  New  Kingdom  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  age  that  had 
sunk  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Hykbos  invasion. 
Indeed,  that  the  change  had  been  so  slight  may 
be  an  argument  for  the  relatively  short  duration 
of  the  foreign  occupation.  But  the  political  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  with  the  rise  of  the  new  Theban 
Dynasty,  begins  to  follow  a  new  course.  Instead 
of  a  nation  content  with  victories  over  the  wild 
tribes  of  Nubia  and  the  Soudan,  both  kings  and 
people  appear  now  to  be  eager  for  conquest  among 
races  of  quite  other  attainments,  in  the  arts  both 
of  peace  and  war.  The  nations  of  Syria  had  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  seen  an  Egyptian  invasion 
since  that  conducted  by  Wni  (6th  Dynasty).  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  New  Kingdom,  however,  initiated 
into  Asiatic  warfare  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
Hyksos  expulsion,  soon  came  to  regard  such  cam- 
paigns—aggressive now— as  their  most  important 
oc(ii[.iiLGii.  _  But  first  they  set  about  the  recon- 
giiuri,  of  Nubin,  and  before  long  carried  their 
southern  frontier  as  far  as  Dongola- 

The  decisive  strokes  in  the  war  of  liberation 
were  fought  under  the  first  king  of  the  18th 
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T)vr:v*lVj  /Twns-Arnosis,  who  seems  to  have  been 
tlic  Inui!  Descendant  of  his  predecessors.  The 
relationships  and  sequence  of  the  kings  and  queens 
—the  latter,  heiresses  in  their  own  rijjht — wl'o 
followed  him  are  much  disputed.  His  son  and 
success):.  T,:,.  l.i  ,.  \:  .^o^Mi  I.,  was  a  king  of  no 
great  ^ol.r-'in"  IM  it»:  Ji -ec.  Chough  popularly  re- 
vered, as  we  see  from  his  special  deification  in 
later  times.  His  chief  •  *•"  s  the  re- 

organization of  the  Nubia"  He  was 

followed  by  his  son,  jDA^ms-Thutmosis  I.,  though 
this  prince's  succession  was  only  legitimized  by 
marriage  with  a  half-sister,  the  direct  heiress. 
Whether  he  was  the  father  of  his  three  successors 
Th.  II.,  Th.  in.,  and  queen  IftZpswt  (Hatasu) 
or  only  of  Th.  II.  and  the  o^ueen,  Th.  ill.  being 
a  generation  farther  off,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  queen,  though  certainly  da'.i^htei  and  heiress 
to  Tn.  I.  and  wife  of  her  brother  Th.  II.,  may 
have  been  either  half-sister  or  aunt  (and  step- 
mother)  to  Th.  in.  She  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
princess  of  strong  character,  and  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  acting  at  least 
once  as  co- regent  and,  during  the  minority  of 
Th.  HI.,  ruling  on  his  behalf.  We  have  evidence, 
however,  in  the  successive  erasure  of  these  royal 
names  upon  the  monuments,  that,  whatever  was 
the  sequence  of  the  changes  of  rule  among  them, 
such  changes  were  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  friendly 
acquiescence.  Queen  ITttpswt  never  really  reigned 
alone,  though  for  years,  whether  owing  to  the 
insignificance  or  yonth  of  the  king,  the  fortunes  of 
the  country  were  in  her  hands.  Beyond  the  proofs 
of  her  activity  recorded  at  Deir  el-Bahri  (Thebes), 
we  know  little  of  the  direction  her  energies  took. 
The  Hyksos  were  no  doubt  not ^  yet  oirs-nl  S\v 
expelled,  and  there  is  again  mention  of  a  NM..I,  ii 
campaign.  The  event  of  which  we  know  most, 
however,  is  her  expedition  to  Pwnt,  i.e.  the  Somali 
coast.  Her  fleet  had,  like  its  predecessors  from  the 
6th  Dynasty  onwards,  solely  a  commercial  object. 
Pwnt  (Punt),  the  'Land  of  the  Gods,'  the  home  of 
the  *  bearded*  people,*  was  rich  in  frankincense, 
and  a  market  for  ebony,  ivory,  and  panther  skins. 
Beyond  the  vast  temple,  on  whose  walls  the  ex- 
pedition is  depicted,  the  queen  found  •  •  ;•*  •  !  ••  '  • 
to  build  also  in  other  quarters  of  ineoes,  and 
erected  at  Karnak  the  loftiest  (with  one  exception) 
of  extant  Egyptian  obelisks. 

Left  free  by  the  death  or  filial  retirement  of 
IjL't&pswty  Thutmosis  III,,  who  had  already  reached 
the  age  of  thirty,  at  once  set  about  a  campaign 
in  Syria  which  culminated  in  a  great  defeat  at 
Megiddo  of  the  confederated  Syrian  princes,  who 
forthwith  recognized  the  Pharaoh  as  overlord,  and 
professed  themselves,  with  more  or  less  sincerity, 
the  vassals  of  Egypt.  Not,  however,  that  one 
campaign  sufficed  to  ensure  this  condition  of  things. 
During  twenty  years  Thutmosis  ill.  himself  led 
some  nfteen  expeditions  into  Syria,  where  the 
withdrawal  of  his  armies  was  repeatedly  the  signal 
for  a  rising  among  the  subjugated  states.  His 
most  distant  vassals  at  the  time  of  his  death  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Amanus  and  the 
upjjer  Tin  tin  ale- ;  lie  was  suzerain  of  the  Canaanite 
plain  nruf  coa-N  aii-l  of  the  Amorite  hill-country, 
while  Egypt's  'sphere  of  influence*  embraced,  more- 
over, *the  isles  of  the  Great  Sea/  i.e.  the  ^Egean 
islands,  as  well  as  Cyprus,  the  nearer  paits  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Hittite  teniloiy  niound 
Kadesh  (on  the  Orontes).  *  Tribute*  is  recorded 
from  Assyiia,  though  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the 
annalist  probably  refers  but  to  propitiatory  gifts, 
which  indicated  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  the 
powerful  invader.  The  Nubian  dependencies  were 


*  So  W.  Hax  Miller,  2*  Ass.  ad.  82,  and  not 

simians. 
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also  extended  in  this  reign  as  far  south  as  Gebel 
Barkal  and  probably  far  across  the  Soudan,  while 
we  hear,  too,  of  campaigns  against  the  Libyan 
nomads,  Tmitmosis  ill.  was  not  less  active  as  a 
builder  than  as  a  warrior ;  his  architecture  meets 
us  on  all  hands.  In  every  considerable  town  he 
built  or  enlarged  a  temple,  as  at  Thebes,  where 
he  surrounded  the  central  shrine  of  Amon  with 
extensive  halls  and  corridors.  His  name,  engraved 
on  scarabs,  etc.,  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  any 
other  king,  and  seems,  in  later  ages,  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  talisman. 

He  was  succeeded  peacefully  by  his  son,  Amen- 
ophis II.,  whose  long  reign  is  not  remarkable.  His 
father's  energy  had  secured,  for  the  time,  the  Syrian 
conquests.  Nubia  seems  to  have  occupied  him 
somewhat  more,  and  from  his  reign  date  the  most 
southerly  of  Egyptian  monuments  (Ben-Naga). 
The  reign  of  the  next  king,  Thutmosis  iv.,  was 
short  and  still  less  remarkable.  There  were  occa- 
sional demonstrations  of  supremacy  to  be  made  in 
Syria  and  Nubia,  and  tributes  of  respect  to  be  paid 
to  the  gods  by  some  additions  to  their  temples. 
That  the  contact  with  Asia  was  already  of  influ- 
ence is  shown  by^  this  king's  marriage  with  a 
princess  of  J^gn-Mitanni,  the  then  leading  power 
beyond  the  Euphrates. 

Amenophis  in.  sat  for  thirty-five  years  on  his 
father's  throne.  He  seems  to  nave  been  still  able 
without  much  exertion  to  maintain  abroad  the 
position  he  inherited,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  Asiatic 
and  but  once  of  Nubian  campaign-  Extensive 
building  and  much  observance  01  religious  cere- 
mAnies  are — for  us,  at  least — the  characteristics 
ol  the  reign.  At  this  period  of  the  18th  Dynasty 
the  royal  marriages  !  •  ,  •  'or.;:  '*  "  l:ost  <i»nifit'{-!ri 
and  influential  in  !.;..•  vr  IT-  oiy.  Amenophis 
ill.,  himself  possibly  tie  son  of  his  father's  foioigri 
wife,  took  into  his  harem  Kirgvp*  icimcif.  Gifii- 
hipa),  another  daughter  of  the  house  of  Mitanni, 
while  we  know  that  among  his  wives  was  also  a 
Babylonian  princess.  He  had,  moreover,  already 
married  a  lady  named  Ty'i,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  of  foreign  parentage,  but  who,  at  any 
rate,  too*  n  ps^ii'i-'Mil  share  in  the  public  life 
both  of  hor  hii-Urn!  »irul  son.  It  is  thought,  in- 
deed, that  Amenophis  IV.  was  influenced  by  his 
mother  towards  those  reforms  in  the  state  religion, 
initiated  a  few  years  after  his  accession,  which 
have  left  to  his  name  a  peculiar  interest.  (See 
below.) 

The  marriages,  domestic  relations,  and  foreign 
history  of  this  period  can  be  followed  in  excep- 
tional detail  owing  to  the  records  deposited  lit 
el-Amarna,  where  a  portion  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Egyptian  court  and  its  allies,  envoys, 
and  vassals  in  Syiin  lay  stored  until  its  discovery 
in  1887.  The  correspondence  was  almost  wholly 
in  the  T&ibylonian  language,— dourly  the  diplomatic 
medium  of  the  age,— though  the  \\ritcis  vorc  not, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  Babylonians.  Some 
of  the  letters  are  from  the  kings  of  Mitanni,  but 
most  are  from  the  Syrians  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  subjugated  provinces.  Those 
letters  which  belong  to  the  rcigri  of  Amenophis 

III.  show  a  condition  still  of  peaceful  allegiance  to 
Egypt  and  respect  for  its  king.    Those,  however, 
dating  from  his  son's  reign  bear  witness  to  the 
defection  of  the  vassals  and  speedy  loss  of  the 
Asiatic  empire,  which  resulted  from  the  neglect 
and  Incapacity  of  the  suzerain  power.    Amenorchis 

IV.  was  too  frilly  engrossed  at  home  to  spend  time 
or  money  upon  external  affairs. 

Although  this  king  reigned  for  some  seventeen 
years,  there  is  nothing  recorded  of  him  beyond  his 
religious  activity.  The  religious  revolution  was 
accompanied  by  an  ephemeral,  though  for  the 
time  complete,  revolution  in  art,  traceable  through* 
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out  the  remains  of  the  great  palace  and  temple 
which  Amenophis,  no  longer  content  to  reside  at 
Tliebes,  had  built  at  el-Amarna  in  Middle  Egypt. 
Place  and  personal  names  were  changed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reformed  cult;  the  new  residence 
was  called  'Horizon  of  the  Sun,'  the  king  took 
the  name  ITinitn  (Khuenaten),  '  Spirit  of  the  Sun/ 
the  names  of  his  yife — another  princess  of  Mitanni 
and  his  own  cousin — and  daughters  "being  likewise 
altered.  There  has  been  much  speculation  ^as  to 
the  king's  personality,  owing  to  the  wide  diverg- 
ence between  Ms  youthful  and  mature  portraits. 
The  -i  ,  Vi'i  in, «iost  deformed,  type  of  the  latter 
has  :n  ••  \  <»: ••.'..  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
religious  change.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the 
very  simils  •  ii!-1 '  ,  *'  of  *  is  courtiers  are  due  to 
more  than  •  .  '.  •  ; . 

On  the  death  of  the  reformer-king,  he  was  pre- 
sumably interred  in  the  great  tomb  hewn  for  him 
at  el-Amarna,  His  courtiers  had  planned  to  lie 
around  him  there ;  but  only  some  of  them  were 
destined  to  <oi»r,l  l«-  fieir  tombs.  3?or  in  a  short 
time  it  wa«  clojsr  uiui  the  schism  had  depended 
on  the  energies  of  its  o  •'  I-'Jiio1  ;  with  him  dead, 
the  ancient  religion  quickly  reasserted  itself.  His 
two  sons-in-law,  who  succeeded  him,  were  not  the 
men  to  resist  the  reaction  which,  within  twenty- 
years  of  V  •  V-' death,  was  complete,  and  left 
the  18th  !  ).*  .  ^  '  o  end  its  course  where  it  had 
begun  it,  at"  IneDes. 

The  most  conspicuous  results  of  the  intercourse 
with  Asia  of  which  the  18th  Dynasty  had  wit- 
nessed the  growth,  are  naturally  seen  in  the 
military  character  of  the  age,  the  new  basis  on 
which  the  army  was  levied,  ,1  sii.1  •  '  r^o  longer 
on  the  feudal  nomarchs,  bu«  r  \  <.  ,  iy  on  the 
king, — and  the  new  methods  of  warfare  taught  by 
the  introduction  of  the  hitherto  unknown  horse 
and  chariot  into  Egypt.  The  gradual  extinction 
of  the  nomarchs— an  effe- '  *  of  civil  war— 
i"11  »!"'•«:  ii  corresponding  »••  ,  *  of  the_  crown; 
i  ,i":  I,  "•!-  seem  mostly  to  have  passed  into  the 
Idng's  hands.  Conquest  gave  to  the  new  mon- 
archy a  prestige  and  resources  (treasure  and  slave- 
labour)  which  placed  it  in  a  position  of  hitherto 
i,  ;i '! Jii •!('."!  :«i!!:  ''ri  ••  '•'>"'.  The  country  "became,  as 
i  •  •  1 1  icon:  13  I*1"  >s,  filled  with  royal  officials 
and  favourites,  wlio  soon  rose  to  form  a  new  no- 
bility ;  a  royal  tax  was  levied  upon  all  land,  and 
royal  justice  administered  by  mixed  courts  of 
officials  and  priests.  The  Asiatic  \ ,- •  -jil-j*'  ov  i nco-s 
were  governed  chiefly  by  native  uc.ioy-*,  vhoi'i 
the  Egyptian  court  controlled  by  means  of  envoys. 
Nubia  and  part  of  S.  Egypt  were  entrusted  to 
an  official  known  as  the  'Prince  of  Kush.'  The 
evils  of  the  irresponsible  socuiily  attained  by  the 
capacity  and  fortune  of  the  ornli<r  Pharaohs  of 
the  New  Kingdom  and  tho*e  ri.*1.1 '!'!{/  from  their 
close  alliance  with  the  ull-i-owenui"  priesthood, 
become  visible  first  under  i/ne  followiujr  Dynasty. 

Whether  j^r^fcAJ- Armais  bo  reckonM  the  last 
king  of  the  18th  or  the  first  of  the  19th  Dynasty, 
it  is  he  who  really  initiates  the  new  epoch.  The 
disturbance  for  wnich  Amenophis  rv.  had  been 
responsible  could  not  be  quieted  without  vigorous 
reorganization,  and  this  was  the  main  work  of 
Armais,  a  strong  ruler,  and  probably  already  acting 
regent  when  called  by  his  patrons,  the  priests  of 
Thebes,  to  the  throne.  Beyond  reconstructive 
work  at  home,  we  hear  of  one  Asiatic  war  in 
which  the  principal  enemy  is  the  Hittite  power, 
now  advanced  southward  (probably  from  the 
Armenian  highlands)  and  making  havoc  among 
Egypt's  allies  and  vassals  in  N.  Syria.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  this  reign  saw  a  treaty  between 
them  and  Egypt.  Armais  was  followed  by  the 
first  of  the  famous  Bamesside  Pharaohs  who  inled 
Egypt  during  the  following  200  years.  But 
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Ramses  I.  died  after  a  short  and  uneventful  reign, 
and  his  son  $%-Sethds  was  the  first  whose  hands 
were  free  enough  at  home  to  allow  of  any  real 
attempt  to  regain  abroad  the  ground  of  late  lost. 
Yet  now  even  Sethis  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
assure  his  hold  upon  such  districts  as  the  Hittites 
had  not  already  annexed.  A  march  through 
Palestine  to  the  Orontes  and  back  by  the  Phoeni- 
cian coast  overawed  Bedawins  and  Canaanitesj 
but  he  made  no  fresh  conquests,  and  finally  came 
to  terms  with  the  Hittite  king,  who  was  to  be 
suzerain  from  the  Lebanon  northwards,  while 
Palestine  remained  in ,  "  _',,,<.-,  Egypt.  Nubia, 
Libya,  and,  with  tl  ....  Mediterranean 

pirate  hordes  who  now  begin  to  appear  on  the  N. 
and  W.  for  the  first  time,  were  likewise  chastised 
or  repelled ;  but  most  of  the  reign  must  have  been 
spent  iJLdc'-Mly,  as  the  king's  colossal  monuments 
at  rl  I'cbes  and  Abydos  testify. 

His  son,  Ramses  II.—  the  best  known  of  Egyptian 
Pharaohs,  because  the  most  industrious  in  record- 
ing his  own  glory, — succeeded  young,  and  reigned 
for  67  years.  Ot  these  the  first  score  were  occupied 
in  the  war  with  the  Hittites,  till  it  became  evident 
that  a  peace,  similar  to  that  of  the  last  reign, 
could  alone  end  a  struggle  in  which  neither  side 
was  strong  enough  to  retain  the  mastery.  An 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  at  the  same 
time  concluded  and  cemented,  some  years  later,  by 
a  marriage.  The  war  had  been  signalized  by  at 
least  one  great  battle— that  at  Kadesh, — in  which 
prodigies  of  valour  are  ascribed  to  the  king.  But 
the  position  of  Egypt  in  Asia,  as  defined  by  the 
peace  of  the  king's  21st  year,  was  far  inferior  to 
that  attained  two  centuries  earlier  by  Thutmosis 
Hi.  Instead  of  the  frontier  at  the  Euphrates  and 
Mt.  Amanus,  Eamses  n.  had  to  be  content  with 
one  which  crossed  the  Lebanon  about  Beirut.  As 
a  means  of  controlling  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  he 
erected  a  series  of  forts  across  the  desert,  while 
strengthening  various  Delta  towns  (cf.  the  Hebrew 
tradition  of  '  Pithom  and  Raamses,5  Ex  I11),  and 
choosing  for  his  favourite  residence  Tanis  (Zoan), 
a  much  more  apt  centre  than  Thebes  for  the 
direction  of  operations  in  Syria. 

After  the  lliUilc  peace,  Ramses  IT.  ;i[ ••><•;  i-  (o 
have  devoted  himself  piinel pally  to  ;  •<:  ,•!•*  •:••» 
Not  only  did  he  build  endless  temples  to  the  gods 
(and  some  even  to  himself)  throughout  the  country, 
but  he  did  not  scruple,  while  restoring,  to  appro- 
priate the  work  of  his  predecessors,  whose  names 
:,e  f't-qizcnllv  replaced  on  their  buildings  and 
>.a:'i>!n  by  I'1  in  own.  He  had  more  than  150 
ciuldren.  "His  successor  was  his  fourteenth  son, 
Mmpith  (Merenptah),  whose  reign  is  as  yet  the  only 
one  in"  which  reference  has  been  found  to  the 
Israelites  (see  below).  As  well  as  his  famous  Libyan 
•war,  Mrnpth  boasts  of  a  campaign  in  Syria,  where 
he  still  claimed  the  allegiance  of  the  southern  half 
pi  the  country,  The  great  Libyan  host,  defeated 
in  his  5th  year,  had  come  allied  again  with  those 
pirate  hordes  which  had  appeared  in  the  Delta 
under  Sethds,  and  whose  homes  it  is  impo-Mblc;  to 
localize,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  exactly  identify- 
ing their  names.  They  came,  at  any  rare,  from 
the  Mediterranean  coasts ;  but  whether  Asia  Minor, 
thfc  JSgean  islands,  and  the  Italic  countries  all 
sent  contingents,  cannot  be  decided.  The  name 
of  Jifr/ipM  "l3  found  on  numerous  monuments,  but 
we  knovi  llcile  of  his  doings. 

The  long  reign  of  Kamses  n.,  and  perhaps 
apathy  and  self-indulgence  in  his  latter  years,  had 
enfeebled  the  royal  power,  and  by  the  time  of 
MrnptKs  death  the  country  was  ready  for  revolu- 
tion. Power  fell  into  the  liniuls  of  the  imignniQs 
and  great  officials,  and  only  a  fler  half  a  century  of 
disturbance  did  Stnht  succeed  in  re-establi&hmg 
order.  This  prince,  who  presumably  had  claimed 


"'•  ^  J  ">ji :  e  T?,MP  .—[-,](;  descent,  left  the  throne  to  Ma 
son,  Kamses  in.,  whose  reign  lasted  over  30  years. 
During  its  first  decade,  three  formidable  attacks 
from  without  had  to  be  ,»  .•  ""Iv  1  t\  L  by  Libyan 
coalitions,  and  one  by  a  '.<--.  o  .  :.*'  :•<»•  them  mari- 
time invaders,  whom  the  wealth  of  Egypt  had 
more  than  once  attracted  under  former  kings. 
This  time,  however,  they  '  ""  the  eastern 

Delta  by  land  through  Syria  as  wen  as  by  sea,  and 
it  '.  r.  •*  u:f  v  after  a  destructive  battle  at  the  frontier 
fo:t res-  or  Magdolos  that  they  were  repulsed. 
The  hold  of  each  successive  Pharaoh  upon  ^  the 
Asiatic  provinces  war  ,  \  \'  Y"  weaker,  and  it  ia 
doubtful  how  far  the  i  ':  »•  \  of  Ramses  ill.  was 
effective  there,  even  though  "the  Hittite  empire 
had  long  been  dissipated.  At  home  ticking's  t ran- 
quillitywasbrpkenbya  "  •  *J"^  .•  • 
i  i-'^/'f.'v.,  originating  in  the  palace,  and  sup- 
_._  -' ji  vVi  great  severity.  Otherwise,  the  reign 
appears  to  have  been  peaceful.  The  king's  chief 
ambition  was  the  imitation  in  all  points  of  his 
ancestor,  Ramses  II.  The  wealth  of  the  country 
was  enormous.  The  king  lived  the  life  of  a  selr- 
i-ir,  V  ri.  despot,  while  the  real  power  was  with 

i«  ii!ir'"r'  priests  and  the  foreign  mercenaries — 
mainly  Libyans  and  S'rdwi?,  i.e.  Sardinians,  of 
whom  the  latter  had  already  served  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  preceding  Dynasty. 

Ramses  ill.  was  followed  "by  a  series  of  his  sons 
iiriJ  .LraijM^iML-',  who  each  bore  the  name  of  Ramses. 
Uiui'cr  .heir  weak  rule  Egypt  finally  lost  her 
Syrian  dependencies,  and  left  them  open  to  the 
conquests  of  Assyria.  Each  king  seems  to  have 
been  principally  occupied  with  the  preparation  of 
a  vast  rock-tomb  (Blban  el-Muluk),  and  meanwhile 
the  ascendency  of  the  priests  of  Amon  grew  always 
greater,  untu  #rhr  (Herhor),  who  had  already 
added  to  the  office  of  chief  priest  the  principal 
political  and  military  titles,  felt  strong  enough  t» 
mount  the  throne  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
Ramesside  rule.  The  Ramesside  Pharaohs  had, 

with  even  t « -•••IN'1-!!     "i  '*.'•.•!:  'ii:    !•"..<•!  *  *y 

displayed  ,  •  ••';  '-  A  '•''  "o1'"  0|  -1|i:  \  •  'V*1" 
asty,  and  the  nation  nad  readily  relapsed  into  the 
unwarlike  apathy  and  distaste  for  foreign  inter- 
course which  had  marked  its  earlier  history.  Mer- 
cenary troops  became  therefore  the  only  means  of 
retaining  a  hold  on  the  foreign  provinces,  and  the 
king  grew  more  and  more  completely  the  tool  of  the 
military  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent 
•:  ••.•:>  of  orthodoxy  had  further  strengthened 
, '  i .  ,  i«  j  i  )  •  s  •  •  the  priesthood,  on  whom  royal  piety 
:'«',  i  ..-,•',  quantities  of  treasure,  the  product 
of  tne  foreign  tributaries.  :  *  .  ""  " 

in  the  hands  of  a  mere  bureaucracy  were  elective 
only  in  filling  the  royal  treasury,  while  the  popu- 
lation at  large  was  starving  and  discontented. 

(d)™,  "  *•'  ^  ,*•*••  71.'  '}he  21st  Dynasty 
does  <•  .  ,  •,.  10  'I--  i».  consist  of  the 
priestly  successors  of  Qrhr.  The  legitimate 
Pharaohs  he  held  to  be  the  T'anito  princes  (S'mntw* 
Smendes,  .P(ff&}*dflf-Ps=ous»cnncs)  etc.)  who  rebelled 
against  thi^  u-uipaiion,  and  were  acknowledged 
first  in  the  North,  then  also  in  the  Thebaid.  Be- 
fore long  the  rival  families  intermarried  and  so 
restored  unity  j  but  thcii  rehil  ionship<  nntl  M><]uence 
are  not  clearly  ascutnmocL  On  the  monuments 
little  more  than  their  names  occur,  though  mum- 
mies (of  the  priestly  family)  and  much  genea- 
logical evidence  were  found  in  the  famous  cachette 
at  Deir  el-Bahri. 

The  next  Dynasty,  the  22nd,  owed  its  rise  to  the 
political  conditions  of  the  period.  The  captains  of 
the  Libyan  mercenaries  had  by  this  time  attained 
a  position,  territorial  as  well  as  military,  which 
made  usurpation  easy^and,  when  the  opportunity 
offered,  their  chief "  ^'^-Sousakim-Shishak  was 
able  without  serious  opposition  to  assume  the  loyal 
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titles.  He  was  ambitious,  and  had  pretensions  to  a 
reconquest  of  Syr  ;a.  TTis  inscription  records  a  raid 
against  both  the  L.cbie^v  kingdoms  —  not  against 
Judah  only  (1  K  1425a).  The  Dynasty  resided  at 
Bubastis,  and  built  extensively  upon  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  goddess  B'stt  (Bast)  ;  but  we  know 
little  of  its  kings  beyond  their  names, 


l^PsV/jn-Osorkon,  p;?-£-Takelothis.  The  Dynasty 
by  which  they  wer"  ''.>  .•  1T;.  '-,.•'..  •  '  ,>  , 
likewise  Libyan  ••  ••  .,  i  •.  "  ,  .  v,  '  !, 
The  times  may  well  have  been  too  disturbed  by 
dynastic  rivalries  to  leave  leisure  for  building  ;  at 
any  rate,  the  history  of  the  23rd  Dynasty  is  as  yet 
totally  obscure. 

During  the  period  of  weakness  and  dissension 
through  w1  -1  P  .-11  "  *  ••  "'ig,  the  Nubian 
princes  of  N-  ;»,'  <  \*  ,  !I,  .  (  ..  been  growing 
m  strength,  and  were  able  now  to  shake  off  the 
Pharaoh's  sovereignty,  and  even  to  contemplate  the 
invasion  of  Egypt.  This  adventure  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  in  the  southern  country,  where 
there  was  no  leader  to  withstand  them  ;  but  as 
they  advanced  northward,  the  Ethiopians  found 
an  obstinate  opponent  in  m  "  "  T  n  "  "  the 
powerful  prince  of  Sais  (V  .  i  •  •  rem- 

acy  was  ••,  <>.  :,  "*  !,*  far  south  as  Hermopolis 
(Eshmune  'iy.  ''  i  '  -  town  the  Ethiopian  king, 
P'rihy  (Piankhr  ("7.T  1:1  id  -  *tv^\  The  Saites  capitu- 
lated, and  'lr  'pluic  'nil*-*  i\u,  while  the  victors 
advanced  to  Memphis.  A  treaty  was,  however, 
soon  arranged,  neither  party  being  strong  enough 
to  suppress  the  other.  The  Ethiopians  retired  up 
the  river,  nominally  in  possession  of  the  whole 
valley  ;  but  the  Delta  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Tnephachthos  and  hi*  -•»•,  V/  "T5  <*i.»r"*.  who 
seems  to  have  finally  ••  \  -\,  ,  i1-  o'ii  !  ;itim- 

ist  families,  extended  his  authority  up  to  Thebes, 
and  reigned  for  some  time  in  comparative  tran- 
quillity. The  Ethiopians,  however,  had  not  aban- 
doned their  ambitions,  and,  -!,!•  •!,.•'  V  -sou  1/y  a 
marriage  with  a  Tanite  prince—.  r-I,!  j  -.voTirou  by 
the  still  powerful  Theban  priesthood,  they  again 
inarched  northward  and  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of 
Bocehoris.  This  time  their  conquest  was  more 
complete.  Their  family,  whose  relational  lip^  and 
history  are  as  yet  far  from  clear,  constitutes 
Manetho's  25th  Dynasty,  and  its  most  conspicuous 
member  is  its  first  king,  $'&'/£'  -Sabakon  (707-695). 
His  successors  were  not,  however,  strong  enough, 
at  such  a  distance  from  home,  to  maintain  a 
dominant  position  in  the  North,  though  the  petty 
princes  of  the  Delta  towns  accepted  for  the 
moment  the  "CUi'oiiun  suzerainty.  One  of  the 
latter  —  and  j;rol'f,My  not  Sabakon  himself,  as  was 
formerly  assumed—  was  the  So  (KiD=Sewe*)  of 
2  K  174,  who  ventured,  in  alliance  with  Gaza  and 
Israel,  to  withstand  tlio  Ilireaicuin^  growth  of  the 
Assyrian  power  in  Palestine.  Siu^On.  however, 
defeated  the  coalition  at  Kaphia,  though  ho  -eems 
afterwards  to  have  made  a  treaty  \\iilf  J'yypi. 

Throughout  this  period  the  hopes  of  tne  small 
Syrian  states  were  placed  on  Egypt,  whence,  how- 
ever, in  the  confusion  of  parly  &rrife,  no  cflbdiml 
help  could  come.  Yet  n  v.  as  u>-.\  aid  Syi  LI  i  hat  i  he 
ambitions  of  Sabakon'-s  son,  2r/*rf-jpliaraka-Tir- 
hakah  (690-664=),  were  directed,  jble  \\a^  there 
brought,  however,  into  speedy  collision  with  Sar- 
gon's  successor,  Sennacherib,  who,  at  Eltekeh, 
defeated  the  combined  troops  of  several  Egyptian 
princes.  Attempts  at  interference  in  Asia  were 
thus  for  a  time  checked,  and  Tirhakah  had  leisure 
for  considerable  building,  both  at  Napata  and  at 
Thebes.  But  the  Syrians  still  counted  on  an 
Egyptian  alliance,  and  it  was  clear  that,  if  the 
Assyrian  rule  was  ever  to  be  peacefully  accepted 
by  them,  Egypt  must  once  and  for  all  be  rendered 

*  Greek  ^yup,  *%&».  The  Lucianio  text  has  the  inexplicable 
variant;  *A 


powerless.  An  Assyrian  army  proceeded  therefore 
southwards,  and,  while  Tirhakah  fled  to  Ethiopia 
and  the  minor  princes  submitted,  l^aihaduoa 
advanced  as  far  as  Thebes  and  subsequently  organ- 
ized  a  government  under  twenty  local  regents,  ol 
whom  tiie  most  notable  was  Nk'w-TSecho  of  Sais. 
Yet  still  Tirhakah  had  hopes,  and  his  advances 
from  the  south,  abetted  by  some  of  the  local 
princes  on  whom  Assyria  relied,  resulted  at  length 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  from  Memphis. 
Assurbanipal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  thereupon 
hastened  to  Egypt,  and,  with  small  trouble,  re- 
established the  Assyrian  supremacy,  while  Neeho, 
who  had  joined  Tirhakah,  became  a  temporary 
captive  in  Nineveh.  At  length  Tirhakah  died, 
and  his  successor,  Tnwtimn  (cuneif.  Tandamame), 
having  failed  to  recover  the  lost  position,  the  Ethi- 
opians finally  retired  homeward,  while  Assurbanipal 
requited  the  sympathy  his  opponent  had  received 
in  Upper  Egypt  by  (l^ii-'.'il'r.i:  Thebes.  For 
two  or  three  years  A^-Mua.uj,-,!.  was  undisputed 
master  of  Egypt.  Then  came  an  Elamite  war 
and  simultaneous  revolts  in  Babylon,  Arabia, 
and  Lydia. 

(e)  The  Restoration. — Incited  by  G-yges,  king 
of  the  last  country,  P$mj?&~Psammitichus  of  Sais 
(663-610),  son  of  Necho,  whom  the  Assyrians  had 
reinstated,  seized  this  oppouiriJuy  ,o  laise  a  fresh 
insurrection.  He  was  Inm-oli  ol  W-KV  Libyan  or 
Nubian  descent,  and  the  success  of  his  policy 
depended  wholly  on  the  foreign  troops  he  em- 
ployed. ^With  the  help  of  Lydia  and  of  Ionian 
and  Carian  mercenaries  (the  x<£X/ceot  foSpes  of  the 
;>'<>;'  % .  .  TT< !«,».  ii.  152),  Psammitichus  overthrew 
• '  !•-.'•  ,  ( !  ^  .  i.e.  the  Assyrian  regents,  and,  by 
marriage  with  a  niece  of  iSabakon's,  gained  the 
approval  of  the  Theban  priests  and  so  of  Uppei 
Egypt.  He  pursued  the  Assyrians  into  Palestine, 
and  :  •  '  •  "" :  "  •  ?  1  •  ;ge  the  town  of  Ashdocl. 
The  M -.••  "  -  !•  \  w  • :  favoured  the  attempts 
of  the  Saite  Pharaohs  to  re-establish  their  domin- 
ance in  Asia,  and  during  this  and  the  following 
reign  (Necho  II.)  Syria  was  again  brought  under 
Egypt's  sovereignty.  But  the  rise  of  Babylon 
under  Nebuchadrezzar  put  a  check  on  this  revival, 
and  Necho  II.  (610-594),  after  defeating  Josiah 
of  Judah  at  Megiddo,*  was  himself  routed  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  at  Carchemish,  and  expelled  from 
Syria. 

The  energies  of  the  26th  Dynasty  were  directed 
before  all  thm^d  to  taking  advantage  of  Egypt's 
£'^pin]'liJ<.nJ  situation  and  bringing  her,  by  the 
Ihlp  01  Ihivd  Phoenician  ships,  within  the  sphere 
of  Mediterranean  commerce.  Relations  were 
opened  with  Periander  of  Corinth  and  with  other 
Greek  states.  Greek  traders  \v  ere  as-ignccl  ^pc-c  LI 
quarters  in  Memphis,  where  a  Tyrian  colonv  had 
already  been  settled;  indeed,  rAws-Amasis,  a 
later  king  of  the  Dynasty,  allowed  them  to  found  a 
separate  town  on  the  Greek  model — Naucratis  in 
the  W.  Delta — to  which  their  operations  were  to 
be  restricted,  and  which  only  waned  hi  importance 
before  the  rise  of  Alexandria.  Amasis  had  been 
the  general  of  TPAi&r'-Apries-Hophra  (588-569), 
whom  the  troops  had  driven  from  the  throne  in 
his  favour.  About  this  time  Nebuchadrezzar 
appears  to  have  invaded  Egypt,  though  the  history 
of  the  campaign  is  not  known.  His  object  was 
presumably  vengeance  for  the  part  which  Apries 
had  recently  played  in  Syria,  where  Judah,  again 
trusting  to  Egyptian  support,  had  begun  the 
hostilities  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(586)  and  the  flight  of  many  of  the  inhabitants — 
among  them  Jeremiah — to  Egypt,  where  they 
were  settled  in  Tahpanhcs  (Tell  Defeneh),  a 
frontier  fort  in  the  E.  Delta. 

*  Presumably  S.  of  Carmel,  though  this  identification  is 
disputed. 
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The  characteristics  of  the  Saite  period  are,  in  all 
but  commercial  aspects,  those  of  an  archaizing 
renaissance.  To  }udge  by  art,  literature,  names, 
titles,  etc.,  we  might  imagine  ourselves  again  in 
the  age  of  the  Pyramid  builders,  though  on  closer 
inspection  the  resemblance  is  seen  to  he  hut 
superficial. 

( /)  The  Persian  Supremacy. — This  prosperous 
and  uneventful  period  was  suddenly  terminated  by 
an  invasion  by  the  great  power  which  was  now 
overturning  the  political  balance  of  W.  Asia. 
Cyrus  had  seen  the  formation  of  a  hostile  league 
between  Lydia,  ^  *" .  "*  1  Egypt ;  but  his 

death  had  delaye  '  ,  and  the  expedi- 

tion against  Egypt  was  left  for  his  son,  Cambyses 
(525),  who  appears  not  to  have  acted  with  the 
customary  clemency  of  Persian  conquerors;  for 
his  memory  was  execrated  throughout  Egypt. 
The  Saites  had  grown  weak,  and  the  country  lay 
an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders.  The  conquest  was 
turned  to  full  advantage  by  his  successor  Darius 
(521-486),  who  set  about  the  reorganization  of  the 
country  on  its  former  lines,  and  won  the  acqui- 
escence of  priests  and  people  by  ,  •  "'  > 
ancient  titles  and  functions  of  the  • ,  •  •  . 
The  check  suffered  by  the  Persians  •  Vi  •  ,  !  n, 
however,  gave  courage  to  the  patriotic  party  in 
Egypt,  and  under  the  leadership  of  a  Libyan,  ffbbS 
(Ciiabash),  the  Persians  were  for  a  time  expelled. 
But  a  fresh  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Xerxes 
(486-465),  and  the  insurrection  suppressed  with 
seventy,  Egypt  being  constituted  a  -i..  •••  ]»y  under 
the  king's  brother  Achaemenes.  borne  years  of 
quiet  followed,  and  then,  in  the  W.  Delta,  came  a 
fresh  revolt  led  by  Inaros— possibly  a  Saite  prince 
— and  aided  by  the  Athenians  (463).  This  in  turn 
was  suppressed  by  Megabyzus,  the  general  of 
Artaxerxes,  while  the  leadership  of  the  party  fell 
to  Amyrtseus,  for  whose  support  Cimon,  on  his 
Cyprian  expedition,  sent  a  fleet  (449). 

The  history  of  this  period  is  fragmentary  and 
obscure;  of  native  records  we  have  none.  The 
chronology  of  events  cannot  be  accurately  settled. 
We  gather  that,  throughout  the  time  of  Persia's 
decline,  various  revolts  of  the  national  party  took 
place  in  northern  Egypt — the  upper  valley  plays 
by  this  time  no  historical  part.  Manetho  intro- 
duces, in  the  midst  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  two 
more  native  Dynasties,  the  28th  and  29th,  of  which 
we  know  very  little,  and  then  another,  the  30th, 
fco  which  belong  two  kings,  Nfithrhbt-Nekt&nebes 
(382-364)  and  ^to£/-Nektanebo  "(361-343),  the 
former  of  whom  succeeded  in  suppressing  his 
rivals,  while  the  latter,  during  a  long  reign,  was 
active  as  a  builder  throughout  the  country  (Philse, 
Edfu,  Thebes,  Heliopolis,  the  Delta).  Persia, 
however,  by  a  final  effort,  was  able  to  reinstate 
herself  (343),  and  Nektanebo,  the  last  of  the 
Pharaohs,  abandoned  his  Greek  allies  and  fled  to 
Ethiopia. 

But  the  Persian  domination,  too,  was  at  an  end. 
In  a  few  years  Alexander  of  Macedon  had  dis- 
membered the  empire  of  the  Achsemenides,  and  in 
332  he  led  his  armies  into  Egypt,  which  submitted 
without  resistance. 

Ihe  Macedonians.— The  rule  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors, the  Ptolemies,  brought  Egypt  again  into  the 
advantageous  position  attained  for  her  in  some 
degree  by  the  26th  Dynasty.  Now,  however,  the 
Greek  element  became  the'dominant  factor  in  her 
prosperity ;  the  ancient  native  culture  gradually 
faded  and  retreated  from  the  North,  where  Alex- 
andria, the  new  capital,  had  become  the  centre  of 
the  Hellenic  world.  But  the  wide  dominions  of 
the  Ptolemies  were  not  to  be  retained  by  a  series 
of  rulers  so  degenerate  as  those  of  the  house  of 
Lagus  soon  became.  After  a  century  of  good 
government  and  Tinequalled  prosperity  (323-222), 


the  political  fortunes  of  Egypt  began  again  to 
decline  and  anarchy  to  spread  throughout  th© 
country,  insurrections  followed  each  other  in 
constant  succession,  while  treachery  and  murder 
shortened  the  reigns  of  many  of  the  kings.  At 
length  the  Romans,  under  whose  toleration  the 
Lagides  had  for  a  century  and  a  half  existed,  were 
able,  by  the  victoiy  of  Octavius  over  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra  (30),  to  assume  the  act  si., 1  '^  M-  -i- 
ment  of  the  country,  which  remained  I!.OY'<CM,  .  » 
a  part  of  the  empire,  either  of  Home  or  of  Byzan- 
tium, until  conquered  by  the  Saracens  A.D.  642. 

ix.  EGYPT'S  RELATIONS  WITH  ASIA.— Our  sources 
of  knowledge  are  (1)  for  the  primitive  periods, 
chiefly  inferences  from  the  foreign  words  already 
in  use  in  the  ancient  '^i^oi'-'  texts,  especially 
the  names  of  cereals,  vooi.-,  o  '-,  etc.,  known  to 
have  been  not  native  ;  (2)  under  the  Dynasties  of 
the  Old  Kingdom  we  have  early  evidence  from  the 
mines  of  Sinai,*  where  the  troublesome  nomad 
tribes  were  known  as  Ss  (ef.  ?  np?),  from  a  5th  (?) 
Dynasty  fresco  depicting  the  capture  of  a  Syrian 
fortress,  and  from  at  least  one  biographical  narra- 
tive— that  of  Wni,  Dyn.  6 — recounting  several  mili- 
tary and  commercial  expeditions  to  Syria,  the  land 
of  the  "mw  (root  probably  "m,  *  boomerang,' not 
Di?).  We  here  read  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land 
through  which  the  Egyptian  army  marched,  and  it 
is  evident  the  description  is  that  of  S.  Palestine. 
The  same  text  tells,  too,  of  a  journey  by  sea  to  the 
Phoenician  coast;  (3)  under  the  Middle  Kingdom 
Dynasties  we  can  see  that  a  considerable  intercourse 
is  arising.  Embassies  come  with  presents  from 
Semitic  chiefs  and  are  received  by  the  king  or  the 
nobles  (Beni-Hasan),  and  no  doubt  many  groups  of 
nomads  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  frontier  and 
got  leave,  as  they  did  later  (^Eff.  Zeitschr.  xxvii. 
125),  to  settle  in  the  Delta.  Journeys  into  Pales- 
tine  became  so  frequent  that  they  formed  the  sub- 
ject for  a  story — founded,  no  doubt,  upon  fact,  and 
popular  for  many  centuries — whence  many  details 
of  Syrian  desert  life  at  the  time  may  be  learned 
(Sfnht).  The  tribes  among  which  the  hero  of  this 
story  passes  many  years  are  called  by  the  general 
term  sti,  *  archers  (cf.  Babyl.  suti}.  Egyptian 
traders  visited  them,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
appear  very  similar  to  those  of  the  modern  Beda- 
win.  (4)  But  the  relations  of  Egypt  with  her 
northern  neighbours  were  revolutionized  by  the 
Hyksos  invasion  and  the  long  series  of  military 
expeditions  which  followed.  The  language  receives 
a  very  strong  admixture  of  foreign  (not  exclusively 
Semitic)  loan-words,  and  is  forced  even  to  evolve 
a  new  system  of  orthography  for  their  reproduc- 
tion. Syrian  slaves — females,  at  least,  *  'mt — met 
with  in  the  households  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
are  now  employed  in  great  numbers.  Asiatic 
textile  <v\ork,  ^capons  vases  (pottery  and  metal), 
musical  instrument-,  besides  various  wines,  beers, 
oils,  breads,  etc.,  are  imported  from  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  possibly  even  lands  farther  west,  and 
preferred  to  the  native  products.  The  native 
names  even  of  many  objects  are  discarded  and 
replaced  by  corrcsposiding  foreign  tcims.  Syrian 
deities — Baal,  Atiarte,  Ariat,  Konliopli — »re  gradu- 
ally admitted  to  plaocs  beside  the  Tpryptinn  gods, 
and  the  Pharaohs  appear  now  and  "then  under 
their  special  protection. 

The  countries  whence  these  new  influences 
emanate,f  hear  in  the  Egyptian  texts  of  different 
epochs  different  names,  many  of  which  are  confus- 
ing and  elude  exact  definition.  All  Syria,  as  fai 
as  the  Euphrates,  is  divided  into  the  countries  oi 
Upper  (Southern)  and  Lower  (Northern)  Etnw  (cf 
the  more  ancient  Tnw  and  the  cuneif.  'Tidnu). 
Palestine  proper  bears  also  the  name  H*rw,  origin 
ally  only  the  designation  of  the  southern  (late* 
*  See  jEg.  Zeitsthr.  xxxv.  7ff. 
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Philistine)  coast.  Phoenicia,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  known  by  the  name  D'ki,  and,  together  with 
the  still  more  northerly  coast,  by  the  vaguer  term 
^£d^9  'the  Circular  (land),' perhaps  from  the  form 
of  itie  Gulf  of  Issus.  Kft  was  the  name,  perhaps, 
of  Cilicia,  perhaps  of  the  N.  Syrian  coasts.  Certain 
peoples  whom  we  find,  under  the  19th  Dynasty, 
among  the  allies  of  the  Hittites,  have  been  local- 
ized in  W.  Asia  Minor  i  the  Rwk}  Lycians,  D'rdny 
Dardanians,  YwnnJ  lonians,  Hfyvfi?  Acheeans,* 
and  others.  The  difficult  designation  ffwnbw, 
found  in  the  oldest  literature,  appears  to  embrace 
the  peoples  of  the  North  in  the  vaguest  way ;  only 
in  late  epochs  was  it  used  for  the  Hellenic  race. 
Cyprus,  whence  much  copper  was  imported,  is  'sy, 
a  part  of  it  /r«?'-Alasia.  Mesopotamia  was,  until 
the  New  Kingdom,  practically  unknown  to  Egypt ; 
then  we  begin  to  read  of  presents  passing  between 
the  court  of  Egypt  and  those  of  .B&r-Babylon,  called 
in  the  Amarna  letters  Shankhar  (S'ng'r  ~\$w}  or 
Karduniash,  and  Isswr-  Assyria.  Asia  east  of  these 
was  always  unknown  to  Egypt. 

The  votive  inscriptions,  in  which  the  18th  and 
19th  Dynasties  recorded  their  conquests,  have  pre- 
served the  names  of  many  towns,  etc.,  in  Syria,  of 
which,  however,  the  majority  are  still  unidentified. 
The  WUPJ  ;  :_!>•»  of  Thutmosis  ill.  furnish  the  best  of 
sue' i  iiiiV*  T.!, i :  tiic  lists  of  his  successors  are  often 
mere  copies  of  his,  and  of  relatively  small  value. 
The  Amarna  tablets  show  several  of  these  same 
names  in  a  cuneiform  transcription.  Of  the 
localities  identified  the  r--"  •  "•  rre  among  the 
best  known :  Aleppo,  < '  .  Kadesh  (on 

Orpntes),  Damascus,  Hamath,  Byblos,  Simyra, 
Beirut,  Sidon,  Tyre.  M<  ;,'-Xo;  Akko,  Joppa,  Gaza, 
Ashkelon,  Janoah,  !"j,s  rak.  :n  one  group  of  the 
Amarna  letters  Jerusalem  is  often  mentioned,  but 
iii  ]  "•  :v\ '•.**•  '^  *i  :ii'N  MIT  been  found.  Certain 
names,  tHough  not  yet  identified,  are  compounded 
,  of  interesting  elements :  for  example,  H'rir  Vton, 
B'ty'  nwa,  in  which  the  divine  names  appear — the 
second  already  (Dyn.  18)  abbreviated  ;  or  Y'kbi'r, 
Y&pir,  in  which  have  been  recognized  the  names 
3pj^  and  r\y  combined  with  ^  (as  in  Israel,  Ishmael), 
These  much-discussed  names  are  more  likely  to 
have  then  had  local  than  ethnic  "  ••""  :,•  i  •<,.•'' 
A  connexion  between  them  and  the  ! ,  -M  o.  lisc 
patriarchs,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  cannot  of  course  be 
proved ;" indeed  the  equation  Y$p = *pv»  has  consider- 
able phonetic  difficulties.  It  may  here  be  noted 
that  certain  scarabs,  piobably  of  the  Hyksos  period, 
appear  to  bear  royal  (?)  names  compounded  of 
Y%b  and  hr  (?  *?&),  which  might  point,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  Semitic  name  Jacob  at  an  unex- 
pectedly early  period.  The  whole  tradition  of 
Israel's  early  connexion  with  Egypt — the  sojourn 
there  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  exodus  of  their 
descendants — is  still  obscure,  and  the  recent 
discovery  for  the  first  time  of  *  Israel '  in  a  hiero- 
glyphic text  seems  but  further  to  complicate  the 
problem. 

The  facts  as  to  this  document  are  the  following : 
In  1896  an  immense  stele  was  discovered,  one  text 
of  which  commemorates  the  victory  of  Mrnpth, 
son  and  successor  of  Ramses  n.,  over  the  Libyans 
in  his  5th  year.}:  In  the  latter  part  of  the  text 
where  other  triumphs  are  enumerated,  the  locali- 
ties subjugated  occur  in  the  following  order  :  the 
Hittite  land,  Canaan  (?  land  or  town),  Ashkelon, 
Gezer,  Janoah  (?),  F^riV-Israel,  S.  Palestine,  *  all 
lands.'  There  is  no  corroborative  evidence  for  an 
Asiatic  campaign  of  Mmpth;  possibly,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  he  is  here  merely  assuming  to 
himself  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors.  The 

*  See  Streitberg  in  Indoger.  for.  vi.  134. 
t  The  former,  which  occurs  twice,  can  be  localized  in  the 
district  Ephraim-Dan  (see  W.  M.  Muller,  Asian,  164) 
J  His  rciffn  began,  according:  to  Mahler,  in  12SO. 


name  Israel  is  written  so  as  unmistakably  to 
indicate  a  people,  not,  like  the  other  names,  a 
locality.  Further,  the  words  used  of  its  condition 
imply  devastation  and  the  destruction  of  crops, 
The  obvious  and  only  safe  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  are  that  Israel,  or  a  part  of  that 
people,  was  already  in  some  part  of  Syria,  and  had 
been  in  hostile  contact  with  Egypt.  On  the 
assumption  that  'Pithom  and  Kaamses3  were  built 
for  Ramses  II.,  whose  long  reign  answered  the 
requirements  of  Ex  ii.  23,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  has  been  identified  as  Mrnpth*,*  though, 
owing  to  the  supposed  more  a: -wop:  late  political 
conditions,  others  would  place  I"IKJ  l!vodu>  ;JO  or  40 
years  later,  about  the  time  of  Stnht. 

If  we  assume  that  by  the  reign  of  Mrnpth  the 
Exodus  had  already  been  accomplished, — the  name 
Isrw  is  found  in  the  previous  reigns  in  the  territory 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher, — we  have  an  argument  for 
the  proposed  identification  of  the  Hebrews  with 
the  Khabiri,  of  whose  invasion  of  Palestine,  some 
150  years  earlier,  the  Amarna  letters  say  so  much, 
and  whom  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the  S'sw 
chastised  by  Sethos  l.f  The  story  of  the  priest 
Osarsiph  (?=  Osiris + x)  and  the  impious  lepers, 
whose  revolt  he  led,  converted  by  Josephus  into 
a  history  of  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  struggle 
for  freedom,  has  been  with  some  probability  re- 
ferred rather  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  heretics  of  Amenophis  iv.$  The  name  Hebrews 
has  not  been  met  with  in  Egyptian  texts.  That 
of  the  foreign  tribe  of  'prw,  found  variously 
employed  throughout  the  19th  Dynasty,  is  rarely 
now  held  i->  •«  :•  <>-  ".  ",,  -  ad  may  be  merely  a 
form  of  a  .;  ••  r,  r  !  ,:;  p  ;  .1  term  for  'workmen/ 
The  Egyptian  names  given  to  Joseph,  his  wife, 
and  father-in-law  in  Gn  xli.  45  have  received 
various  inadmissible  in  ^iMVTiuio1:-.  Tie  only 
transcriptions  which  (^isio-n  10  !/_/  :,iii  gram- 
mar and  usage  are  (1)  Jcphnoittefuncti,  '  God  speaks 
(and)  he  lives';  (2)  [y^tsnedh,  'devoted  to  (the 
goddess)  Neith ' ;  (3)  Pedephr^  f  he  whom  the  sun- 
god  gives,'  All  three  names  are  cast  in  forms 
increasingly  frequent  from  the  time  of  the  22nd 
Dynasty  onwards,  but  practically  unknown  earlier 
— except,  indeed,  the  second ;  and  this  fact  agrees 
with  the  date  (8th  cent.)  to  which  the  document 
E  is  assigned.  §  For  a  difficult  word  used  in  the 
story  of  Joseph,  TO*  Gn  xli.  43,  a  parallel  ex- 
pression has  been  noticed  in  a  text  of  the  21st 
Dynasty,  where  the  words  ib  rk  seem  to  form  an 
interjection,  'Give  heed!'  or  the  like.il 

x.  EELIGION.  —  Our  sources  of  information  on 
this  subject  are  very  numerous,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  inadequate.  Egyptian  texts  not  bear- 
ing, even  indirectly,  upon  some  aspect  of  the 
religion  are  in  an  extremely  small  minority ;  yet 
some  primary  questions  remain  unsolved  for  lack 
of  explanatory  documents.  Since  it  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  supreme  importance  attached  to 
Hi i  ]>\  • .  ••,/OM  for  a  future  life  that  Egyptian 
Miiiij.-.rv  .  -  (ome  again  within  our  reach,  it  is 
natural  that  the  side  of  religious  life  upon  wlrioli 
we  are  best  informed  should  be  that  d-»aLTi«r  vii !» 
the  dead.  Of  the  everyday  religion  01  the  I"»OJMO 
we  know  practically  nothing.  We  have  the 
names  of  many  deities,  and  can  enumerate  their 
functions,  attributes,  and  temples;  but  we  are 
quite  ignorant  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were 
worshipped.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  Hommjel 

*  On  the  still  less  demonstrable  assumption  that  the  Hebrew 
immigration  had  been  a  part  of  the  Hvksos  invasion,  Mahler 
bases  calculations  which  give  1335  (?"  0  Kamses  n.)  as  the  year, 
and,  with  the  help  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  March  27  as  the  day 
of  the  Exodus  (Der  Pharao  des  Exodus,  1890). 

t  See  Ed.  Meyer  in  Festschr.f.  Ebe-s,  75 

j  Ed.  Meyer,  Gesch.  JEg  276 ;  Wilcken  in  Festschr.  /.  JSbers 
146. 

§  See  Steindorff,  JEg.  Zeitschr  xxvii.  41. 

!!  See  Spiegelberg  in  JVbt.  et  Extr.  xxxiv.  261. 
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is  eager  to  demonstrate  a  Babylonian  origin  for 
the  civilization  of  Egypt.  One  of  his  chief  conten- 
tions is  that  some  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities 
can  be  proved  identical  with  those  of  Babylon, 
from  the  identity  of  their  attributes,  distinctive 
animals,  legends,  etc.  It  is,  however,  as  yet  in 
many  cases  impossible  to  recognize  what  were  the 
original  idles  and  functions  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
and  it  seems  more  probable  that,  should  a  pre- 
historis  immigiation  from  Mesopotamia  ever  be 
demonstrated,  the  invaders  will  be  found  to  have 
at  most  adopted  certain  of  the  native  divinities 
and  combined  them  with  corresponding  figures 
from  their  own  Pantheon. 

No  religious  document  of  the  earlier  ages  com 
pares  in  importance  with  the  great  body  of  texts 
— some  4000  lines — collected  and  copied  on  the 
interiors  of  the  5th  ami  GJ/h  Dynr^ly  Pyramids,  but 
in  partial  use,  too,  in  ;\  V1  sn-'coi  u  nir  ages.  Some  of 
the  documents  the-  '••  .,  *  :  '» ;  "  belong  un- 
doubtedly to  afar  s\  "  •'  ,  ..,  ,  ive  evidence 
that  the  official  religion  was  even  then  '  s  "" 
developed,  many  of  the  gods  having  •  •  \ 
roles  by  which  they  are  characterized  throughout 
history,  and  several  of  the  most  popular  myths — 
notably  that  of  0  "  '  '  referred  to  as 

already   current.     ('          •   •»  gods  are  con- 

spicuously absent  from  the  Pyramid  texts ;  Amon, 
for  example,  who  being  originally  but  the  local 
god  of  Thebes,  remained  obscure  until  his  city 
rose  (Byn.  11)  to  political  importance. 

Indeed  the  local  divinities  as  such  play  a  remark- 
ably small  part  in^these  texts.  Yet  the  local  cults 
were  the  real  basis  of  the  popular  religion,  which 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  recognize  any  single 
PI  if;  1  -j.  cl .  TO*  t  before  the  various  tribal  districts 

,M!  :»  •  *•  in i  <»(!  under  the  first  historic  Dynasties. 
The  nomes  (see  above)  corresponded  to  independent 
cults,  each  centred  in  the  shrine  of  the  local  god, 
who  revealed  himself  to  his  worshippers  in  an 
animal,  tree,  or  other  material  object  —  perhaps 
once  the  tribal  totem.  One  aspect  of  the  advance 
from  this  primitive  stage  of  fetish  worship  can  be 
seen  in  the  semi-human  and  finally  completely 
human  n  !>re<entaiion>  of  certain  of  the  gods  in 
art.  Yet  the  sucied  animal  was  revered  side  by 
side  with  the  anthropomorphic  god,  receiving,  as 
we  know,  much  honour  even  in  Greek  and  Roman 
times. 

Beyond  the  famous  story  of  Osiris  and  many 
otherwise  unknown  legends,  the  Pyramids  contain 
countless  allusions  to  that  cycle  of  myths  which 
1 V  produced  the  doctrines  of  the  other 
u '  •  'Of  theology.    For  as  Abydos  appears 

very  early — though  probably  not  original.]  v — as 
the  home  of  the"  Osirian  legend  and  of  the  all- 
important  views  of  future  life  and  retribution 
attached  to  it,  so  does  Heliopolis  ("i^,  jte)  become 
the  centre  of  the  solar  theology  represented  by  the 
myth  of  Re',  the  sun-god,  and  his  daily  contest  with 
the  dragon  of  darkness. 

Anumberof  the  ;"J-  •  siwnj  ii,<  »<1\  io<i«i  deities 
once — had  been  gradually  drawn  within  the  cycles 
of  Osiris  or  of  Ke\  The  chief  actors  in  the  former 
story  are,  besides  Osiris  himself  (whose  original 
locality  and  character  are  very  obscure),  his  brother 
SQi-Typhon,  regarded  now  as  the  impersonation  of 
darkness  (when  Osiris  is  a  solar  god),  now  as  the  god 
of  the  barren  desert  (when  Osiris  is  the  fruitful 
river- valley) ;  Isis,  wife  of  Osiris,  a  goddess  (from 
the  Delta  or  PM1«)  of  merely  mythological  im- 
portance until  the  base  epoch?  ;  DOT  us,  his  son  and 
avenger,  a  puzzling  figure  owing  to  the  variety  of 
his  local  forms ;  and  Thouth,  the  god  of  Hermopolis, 
the  ally  of  Horus. 

The  myths  of  the  sun-god  are  concerned  either 

aightly,  invisible  journeys,  or  with  cosmic  pheno- 


mena. In  the  former,  Horu&_  .  •"*•  [  \,;"-  .•*  ~  i  -*•, 
now  as  the  son  of  Re';  in  the  '  .  •"  ,  ' 
such  as  Itm  (Turn)  of  Heliopolis,  or  elemental 
gods,  as  j§T&,  Nwtt  Sw,  Tfnwt,  are  introduced. 
Cosmic  speculations  produced  a  variety  of  myths. 
In  one  heaven  and  earth  are  female  and  male  ;  in 
another  the  sky  is  a  cow  with  spotted  hide  (the 
stars);  another  held  the  earth  to  be  a  box, 
with  the  sky  for  its  raised  lid,  supported  on  the 
encircling  hills  or  on  four  tree-stems.  The  goda 
and  goddesses  associated  with  Re*  are  9  in  number 
(Ennead),  and  are  regarded  as  a  related  family, 
just  as  later  theology  grouped  several  of  the  local 
deities  into  family  'triads.' 

Not  all  cosmic  doctrines,  however,  were  con- 
cerned with  the  Heliopolitan  gods;  various  local 
gods  had  once  been  regarded  as  creators,  e.g. 
|fomw-Chnoubis  who,  in  the  clay  districts  near 
the  Cataracts,  had  formed  the  world  upon  a  potter's 
wheel  ;  and  Ptah  of  Memphis  was  a  similar  artisan 
god. 

Other  and  very  ancient  divinities  were  the  local 
earth  and  harvest  gods,  e.g.  Mln  of  Coptos  and 
(perhaps)  Amon  of  Thebes.  Others,  again,  were 
water  deities,  e.g.  $£&-Souchos  of  the  Fayyuni 
and  Ombos  —  for  the  same  god  is  frcnacntly  met 
with  in  several  localities,  though  -i-  ,;.  .  5-,!  \  ;"''vn.i, 
no  doubt,  to  but  one  of  them,  beveiai  weie 
guardians  of  the  local  cemeteries,  e.g.  Sokaris  at 
Memphis,  Anubis  at  Siut,  *The  Lord  of  those  in 
the  West  '  at  Abydos. 

The  doctrines  and  practices  of  which  the  Osirian 
legend  was  at  once  the  pattern  and  consequence 
are  chiefly  to  be  studied  —  beyond  very  numerous 

Sassages  in  the  Pyramid  texts  —  in  the  great 
ctciojrcneoua  collection  of  incantations  known  to 
us  as  i  he  '  Book  of  the  Dead/  but  to  the  Egyptians 
probably  as  ('the  Book  of)  coming  out  from  (i.e. 
departing  from)  the  Day  and  from  the  Necropolis.' 
The  work  is  composed  of  texts  ('  chapters'),  some 
as  ancient  as  those  of  the  Pyramids,  others  much 
later,  and  was  intended  as  a  guide  through  the 
various  difficulties,  and  a  magical  '  "•  •  •  .  *  ••  -  J 
the  enemies  to  be  encountered  lw  •  •  , 
whom  a  copy  of  it  was  buried.  Some  of  the  texts 
seem  to  be  remnants  of  primitive  rituals,  but  all 
hadj)een  by  the  time  of  their  dolmiLe  collection 
.'l^ii'Mpi^  of  the  New  Kingdom)  edited  for  the 
MM?  of  1  1st'  dead  himself.  It  is  this  more  than  once 
repeated  editing  which  has  rendered  the  Book  for 
the  most  part  immitf1i<iil)1e  to  us.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  none  of  the  older  chapters  are  now 
available  in  their  first  simplicity.  The  oldest  MSS 
(Dyn.  12,  13)  already  show  the  glosses  of  more  than 
one  redactor,  and  each  successive  gloss  seems  but 
to  obscure  the  original  text. 

Several  totally  divergent  views,  Solar  and  Osirian, 
as  to  the  future  life  are  represented  in  the  work. 
The  soul  is,  j.ico'tV1"-  to  some  chapters,  to  take 
the  form  of  M  I  •!•*•:  M"  !  quit  the  tomb,  and  may 
a<  <  ornpjiTiy  the  sun  bark  on  its  heavenly  journey  ; 
elsc^\  1  1  we  it  is  regarded  «-  r.ppr  aiin^r  bo  oie  Osina, 
and,  after  the  famous  •  w  j.\i\\>  COM  i  r»--i<m.  '  receiv- 
ing merited  justice.  If  jrd^  •:  •  u'  1  1  1:0  x  oice,'  i.e. 
cony  *ly  p-oTK'"«T:  i  '  the  potent  magic  formulae, 
the  •'>(•{-  (1  {•!<.<>•  ,|.  to  the  *  Fields  of  I'rw,' 
and  spends  eternity  in  a  very  materialistic 
paradise,  conceived  upon  the  model  of  rural  life 


The  elements  in  man  which  survived  death  were 
four  :  &  soul,  ihw  spirit  (?),  £'  yU  shadow,  and  # 
double.  "What  were  intended  by  the  first  three  of 
these  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  the  fourth  is  that  of 
which  we  hear  most  ;  for  its  maintenance  was  the 
object  of  all  the  funerary  rites  which  from  the 
earliest  times  occupied  so  much  attention  among 
all  classes.  The  double,  in  appearance  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  man,  after  accompanying  him 
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through  life,  lived  on  in  the  tomb  so  long  as  the 
corpse  remained  intact,  and  the  piety  of  the 
surv>.  •>•  •••.*"'"'  •  •«,  4shment.  Hence 

the  ^  <     '•     ,     •         :••  _  the  inscriptions 

whose  magic  could,  if  supplies  failed,  call  up  food, 
the  portrait-statues  into  which  the  double  could 
enter. 

Certain  of  the  Pyramid  texts  and  recent  ex- 
cavations $do  indeed  recall  an  age  in  which  funer- 
ary practices  differed  much  from  those  of  his- 
toric times  —  an  age  in  which  cannibalism  and 
human  sacrifice  were  not  extinct,  and  in  which 
all  but  the  most  rudimentary  embalmment  was 
unknown. 

Confusion  of  doctrines  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  funerary  literature  alone ;  it  is  common  to  all 
aspects  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  The  priestly 
tendency,  discernible  from  the  first  Theban  supre- 
macy onwards,  to  assimilate  all  secondary  deities 
to  those  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  and,  finally, 
to  teach  that  all  were  but  manifestations  of  the 
supreme  deity (i.e.  '"  .:  >^\'r  ••"  1  !  •  "*  ". 
a  kind  of  order,  tl  ^  ,  ».•  i  ,  , >  ,  n  »• 
foregoing  development  is  thereby  but  obscured. 
The  siipioiMiUj  of  the  Theban  Amon,  assimilated 
in  the  l]i-»t  place  to  the  sun-god,  led  to  his  identi- 
fication with  such  a  host  of  other  deities,  while  the 
wes1'1' ,' n  •  h  i"  <  •  of  V  "•  »*]•»»  i  »  iten- 
ing,  •  :,-\f  (  ••  :<: .  \>  •  • . ,  ',  \i-ino  •  i«.  rged 
per. ,  !  y  ,r  i,  \\ •  •,  •»  ii\  <•.!!'.•)  was 
tempted  to  a  reform  which  should  replace  as  the 
state  religion  the  worship  of  Amon  and  his  asso- 
ciated divinities  by  that  of  the  sun's  orb,  itn,  alone. 
This  is  the  only  conscious  movement  towards 
monotheism  recorded  in  the  religious  history  of 
Egypt.  I*  ig  n°t  necessary  to  seek  in  it  the 
reflexion  of  some  of  the  foreign  influences  of  the 
time  ;  the  itn  was  a  recognized  aspect  of  the  sun- 
god  in  Egypt  in  previous  periods.  The  reformed 
doctrine  <  contained  conceptions  far  more  lofty 
and  enlightened  than  those  of  the  ancient 
religion;  yet  it  had  but  an  ephemeral  success, 
and  became  extinct  shortly  after  the  reforming 
king's  death. 
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EGYPT,  RIYBR  OF,  occurs  ionc,i'rdl\  in  AT 
(Nu  345,  Jos  154-47,  IK  865,  2  K  24-',*2Ch  78, 
Is  2712)  as  trn  of  anso  ^  (irora^s  Alyfarrov,  Jtll  I9). 
The  term  is  used  to  designate  not  the  Nile,  whose 
common  title  is  -i^n,  and  which  cd.  never  be  called 
^ru,  the  latter  word  being  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  modern  wady.  (See  BROOK.)  In  all  the  above 
OT  passages  (cf.  also  Ezk  4719  4828)  RV  substitutes 

*  brook'    for   'river/    but   inconsistently   retains 

*  river  'in  Jth  I9.     The  stream  referred  to  is  the 
Wady  el-Arish,  which  flows  through  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  draining  into 
itself  the  waters  of  many  other  wadies,  and  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean  midway  between  Pelusium. 
and  Gaza  f(Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  348). 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  village  el-Arish  (the 
ancient  Ithinocolura,  Diodor.  i.  60),  situated  near 
its  mouth.    The  'river  of  Egypt'  is  repeatedly 
specified  in  OT  as  the  S.W.  boundary  of  Canaan. 
The  same  stream  is  called  nahal  Mugur  by  the 
Assyrian  king  •       '•.."•••   who  apparently  means 
to  distinguish  ••!          Nile  by  adding  ashar 
naru  Id  ishu,  *  where  no  river  is,'  i.e.  no  continuous 
stream  (Hommel,  Anc.  Heb.  Trad.  257). 

Once  in  OT  (Gn  1518)  the  *  river  of  Egypt'  (in? 
'&,  not  *?DJ)  means  the  Nile  if  MT  is  correct,  but 
we  shd.  probably  emend  to  !?OJ  (so  Lagarde,  fol- 
lowed by  BaU  m  Haupt's  OT).  SMhQr,  which 
elsewhere  (Is  23s,  Jer  2ls)  is  ;••  iV'T  in  the  Nile, 
appears  to  be  n  <!<,-'^i!<,!iou  01  i  J.  "  •'/  el-*Arish 
in  Jos  13s,  'Sliilior  (\i\'  4th  ^!  i-  ••  '  which  is 
before  Egypt,'  and  1  Ch  135  (cf.  1  K  S65),  'from 
Shihor  of  Egypt  (RV  *  Shihor  the  brook  of  Egypt') 
even  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath.'  (So  Del. 
on  Gn  1518  and  Hommel,  Anc.  Heb.  Trad.  2421, 
although  Frd.  Delitzsch  and  Dillmann  prefer  to 
understand  it  of  the  most  easterly  arm  of  the  Nile.  ) 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

EGYPTIAN,  THE  (o  AlytirTtos).  —  In  Ac  2188 
Claudius  Lysias  the  chief  captain  (Chiliarch)  is 
represent  •  ..  i  •  •  '  •  »  St.  Paul,  *  Art  thou  not 
then  the  j  jj^  ,  •'.,  •  '  before  these  days  stirred 
up  to  sedition  and  led  out  into  the  wilderness  the 
four  thousand  men  of  the  Assassins  ?  ' 

This  E.  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  both  his 
works.  While  describing  the  p'onnulor-liip  of 
Felix,  he  mentions  the  Sicarii  or  A^ASSTNS,  ilien 
ia  distinction  to  these  the  religious  impostors,  then 
a  certain  Egyptian.  The  latter  professed  to  "be  a 
prophet,  and  collected  tog«  '*  ,  "•  \.  •  '  30,000 
persons,  vlioni  Ii  U  a  I  o  the  *  I  •  •  .  assert- 

ing that  the  wail  oi  Jerus.  would  fall  down  before 
him,  and  that  he  could  capture  the  city.  Felix 
attacked  Mm  with  a  considerable  force,  and  dis- 
persed his  followers,  slaying  400,  and  taking 
prisoner  200.  The  Egyptian  himself  escaped. 
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Krenkel,  following  Holtzmann,  Hausrath,  Keim, 
and  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion,  attempts 
to  show  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  is  indebted  to 
Josephus  for  his  knowledge  of  this  event.  He 


Josej>hus  gives    . 

definitely  connect  the  Egyptian  with  the  Siearii,  but 
rather  contrasts  him  ;  •  ' n  "  '  *  '» the 

wilderness  as  the  pla<  ,  •  ,  A  .  vere 
led,  but  the  Mount  of  Olives,  It  may  be  quite 
possible  to  explain  these  discrepancies  so  as  to  save 
the  historical  accuracy  of  both  writers,  but  they 
are  fatal  to  our  regarding  Josephus  as  the  source 
of  information.  The  only  reasonable  opinion  that 
can  be  held  is  that  we  have  two  independent 
and  contemporary  accounts  of  the  same  event, 
and  that  the  resemblances  arise  from  this  fact. 

LITBRATURB.~-JOS.  Ant.  xx,  viil.  6 ;  BJ  n  xiii.  5 ;  Schurer, 
SJJP  i.  ii.  180 ;  Krenkel,  Josephus  und  Lucas,  p  240. 

A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS.— The  various  Egyptian 
dialects  and  the  Versions  contained  in  them  are  a 
subject  of  so  much  confusion  that  it  will  be  well 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness  to  deal  in  this  article 
first  with  the  Dialects  and  their  proximate  dates, 
and  then  with  the  extant  remains  of  the  Versions 
and  their  proximate  dates.  We  will  conclude 
with  a  short  study  of  the  Greek  Text  implied  by 
the  Versions,  ana  the  history  of  the  criticism  of 
them. 

L  DIALECTS  OF  COPTIC.-— The  latest  stage  of 
the-  TVy'.J  V  1 i,  5  »>;_r  «;:•»,  and  that  which  was  spoken 
in  C  i:  "-„••  "i  :"»!'\  -  MOW  known  by  the  name  of 
Coptic.  The  word  itself  comes  from  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek  A-fyvirros.  Coptic  was  written  in 
{xreek  characters,  with  the  addition  of  some  extra 
letters  representing  sounds  which  could  only  im- 
perfectly be  expressed  by  the  Greek  alphabet. 
These  letters  were  modifications  of  characters 
found  in  Demotic — the  popular  form  of  the  old 
Egyptian  language  spoken  in  the  centuries  im- 
mediately before  the  Christian  era.  Although  it 
is  still  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  Coptic  is 
new  prncticr.Vy  a  dead  language.  Our  knowledge, 
t'ier»  fore,  of  ii  must  be  derived  from  manuscripts 
and  inscriptions.  When  these  began  to  be  studied 
"by  European  scholars,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  language  as  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  presented  certain  dialectical  peculiarities*. 
Not  only  was  it  early  recognized  that  the  dialect 
used  in  the  North  differed  considerably  from  that 
used  in  the  South,  but  a  third  dialect  was  also 
detected,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  resembled  the 
southern :  it  had,  however,  many  northern  forms, 
and  sometimes  showed  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
A  long  controversy,  lasting  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, was  waged  over  the  district  to  which  this 
third  dialect  was  to  be  assigned.  The  attention  of 
Coptic  scholars  was  early  directed  to  a  noteworthy 
passage  from  Athanasius,  a  bishop  of  Kos  in  the 
Thebaid,  who  flourished  in  the  llth  century. 
In  his  Arabic-Coptic  Grammar,  Athanasius  says : 
*  Know  that  the  Coptic  language  is  divided  into 
three  branches.  One  of  them  is  Ike  Coptic  of  Misr, 
which  is  the  Sahidic ;  and  another  is  the  Bohairic 
Coptic,  which  £ets  its  name  from  El-Bohaira ;  a 
ana  the  other  is  the  Bushmnric  Coptic,  which  is 
nsed  in  the  country  of  El-Bnshmrav  as  thou  know- 
est.  But  those  now  in  use  are  only  the  Bohairic 
Coptic  and  the  Sahidic.  And  the  origin  of  them 
is  one  language. */3  Here  we  have  a  mention  of 
three  dialects  —  Sahidic,  Bohairic,  and  Bush- 
muric.  The  first  two  are,  as  Quatremere  pointed 

te.  I.e.  the  district  south  of  Alexandria. 

&  The  original  of  the  passage  is  given  in  Ouatrem&re,  R0. 
ekerche*  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Litt6rature  de  l'£gypte  (Paris, 
1808),  p.  £L 


out, a  clearly  the  same  as  those  sometimes  called 
Thebaic  and  Memphitic.  But  what  was  the  last  \ 
Was  it  to  be  identified  with  the  third  dialect  known 
to  us?  Or  was  it  the  name  of  a  still  unknown 
dialect?  Before  this  question  could  be  answered, 
the  position  of  Bushmur  had  to  be  determined. 
Quatremere  proved  that  it  could  not  be  placed  in 
the  South  of  Egypt,  nor  in  the  Oasis  and  neigh- 
^CMI'-IJ:  deserts,  but  that  it  must  be  situated  in 
::,o  >oriY(i  It  is  the  country  in  the  east  of  the 
Delta  bordering  on  the  sea.7  Quatremere  wa? 
of  opinion  that  our  third  dialect  had  no  con 
nexion  with  Bushmuric,  of  which  we  had  only  a 
single  word  preserved  to  us. d  But  if  it  was  not 
Bushmuric,  how  came  it  not  to  be  mentioned 
by  Athanasius?  Quatremere  answered  the  ques- 
tion by  supposing  that  it  was  in  use  not  ex- 
actly in  Egypt,  but  in  a  country  close  by— 
the  great  and  little  Oases,  'which,  situated  at 
a  little  distance  from  Egypt,  stretch  from  north 
to  south,  from  the  parallel  of  Assouan  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  the  Fay  dm. 'e  Since  Quatremere's 
time  a  large  number  of  fragments  have  come  to 
light  which  prove  that  he  was  right  in  refusing 
to  call  the  dialect  Bushmuric.  Whether  or  not 
it  was  spoken  in  the  southern  Oasis,  we  now 
know  for  certain  that  it  was  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Fayum  and  Memphis;  and  a 
study  of  Middle  Egyptian  shows  us  that  the 
reason  why  Athanasius  did  not  mention  it  may 
have  been  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  separate 
dialect.  This  third  dialect,  lying  as  it  does  geo- 
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carefully,  we  are  confronted  with  fresh  difficulties. 
Whilst  Sahidic  and  Bohairic  are  for  the  most  part 
clearly  defined  and  regular  dialects.  Middle  Egyp- 
tian presents  us  with  an  almost 1      "' ""  *"   /  "   •  *    • 
of  alternative  forms.    When  i  •       •••••,      ,-    \ 

Valley  the  dialect  is  a  kind  of  mixture  between 
Sahidic  and  Bohairic.  But  in  some  of  the  frag- 
ments which  come  from  the  Eayftm — a  district 
some  distance  to  the  west— -the  dialect  has  de- 
veloped more  decided  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
It  is  •?r~.r*  "ois*.  however,  to  draw  any  hard-and- 
fast  •  -  .  .'  •  <  •!  between  the  forms  of  the  language 
current  in  the  two  places ;  for  at  a  later  date  the 
dialect  used  in  the  Fayum  bore  a  considerable 
resemblance'to  that  used  at  one  time  in  Memphis,  q 
Many  of  the  other  varieties  are  no  doubt  due  to 
ignorance  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  scribes, 
some  of  whom  in  the  Fayum  belonged  to  the 
peasant  and  artisan  class.  6  Such  an  explanation 
does  not,  however,  cover  the  case  of  some  frag- 
ments  recently  found  in  Akhnitm  and  in  the 
Fayum,  which  present  further  dialectical  peculiari- 
ties unknown  to  us  before.  Stern  has  carefully 
examined  the  dialect  of  these  fragments,  and  has 
shown  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  presents  us 
with  an  earlier  form  of  Middle  Egyptian,  closely 
allied  to  the  dialect  found  in  fragments  written 
at  Memphis.* 

We  may  sum  up  these  results  as  follows ; — 
Sahidic = Dialect  of  Southern  (or  Upper)  Egypt : 
sometimes  called  *  Thebaic.' 

»  Quatremere,  op.  eft.  p.  22. 

ft  A  p.  147  ff. 

y  See  Yakilt,  i.  634. 

fc  Q  ift'rf"  ?  re,  op.  tit.  p.  214. 

i  /'/  i»  -217. 

(Sometimes  it  very  closely  resembles  Bobafrlc.  See  the 
dialect  of  the  Fragment  of  the  Song  of  Moses  given  by  Crurn, 
Coptic  MSS  brought  from  the  Fayyum,  p.  12  ff. 

Y,  Cf  the  dialect  of  the  FayCun  fragment  published  by  Quatre- 
mere, op.  tit.  p.  248  ff.,  with  the  dialect  of  those  edited  b? 
Revillout,  Papyrus  Coptes  (Pans,  1876),  p.  101  ff, 

6  See  Krall,  AfittheHungen  aus  der  Sanmilung  der  Papyrus 
Erzkerzog  Rawer  (Vienna,  18&7),  i.  p.  65. 

t  Zeitechrtft  fur  Agyptische  Sprctche,  1886,  p.  129  fl. 
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Middle  Egyptians  Dialect  of  (a)  MempMs  and 
neighbourhood,  and  (b]  the  Fayum. 

Bohairic = Dialect  of  district  south  of  Alexandria : 
sometimes  called  <  Memphitic '  (or  *  Coptic '). 

2.  RELATIVE  DATES  OF  DIALECTS.— The  Arabic 
historian  Macrizi,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1 5th  century,  speaks  of  Sahidic  as  'the 
primitive  source  of  the  Coptic  language,  and  that 
from  which  is  derived  the  Bohairic  dialect.'  a  Such 
evidence  as  there  is  confirms  his  statement  as  to 
the  late  date  of  Bohairic.  Bohairic  (which  was 
originally  confined  to  the  district  south  of  Alex- 
andria) is  the  most  literary  and  artificial  of  Coptic 
dialects.  The  form  of  many  of  its  words,  when 
compared  with  the  corresponding  Sahidic,  points  to 
<  ""  '  •  '  of  development.  Its  frequent  use  of 
articles,  reminding  us  of  Greek  rather 
man  .Egyptian,  seems  also  to  point  in  the  same 
direction.  It  was  most  probably  developed  from 
Middle  Egyptian,  which  at  one  time  may  possibly 
have  been  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alex- 
andria itself./?  To  what  extent  it  was  used  for 
other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  ascertaining.  7  But  if  it  was 
in  the  main  a  literary  rather  than  a  popular 
language,  this  fact  would  explain  why  it  died  out, 
except  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  earlier  than 
Middle  Egyptian  and  Sahidic.  8  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  no  doubt  that  the  last-named  dialects 
were  the  language  of  the  people.  We  have 
numerous  fragments  of  letters  in  Middle  Egyptian 
and  remains  of  school-books  in  Sahidic.  e  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  dialects  was  not 
sharp,  and  sometimes  pieces  of  writing  are  found 
in  which  single  sentences  are  almost  entirely 
written  in  Sahidic,  whilst  others  are  almost 
uiiisoly  in  Middle  Egyptian.^  Thus,  whilst  we 
tin,1.  S/iliidic  forms  in  use  in  documents  written 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermopolis  Magna  and 
Astinoe,i?  we  have  evidence  that  as  far  south  as 
Thebes  pure  Sahidic  was  not  always  written,  0 
When  Middle  Egyptian  and  Sahidic  began  to  be 
written  we  do  not  know.  As  far  as  the  evidence 

at,  Quatreinere,  op.  tit.  p.  42, 

/3  See  the  interesting  fragment  published  by  Krall,  at  the  end 
of  an  art,  "uber  die  Anfange  der  Koptischen  Schrift/'  op.  cit.  i. 
p.  112,  v."  •  !(>  an  AVv  "•?'  .  :'i  •.••.-  •  '!#  his  name  makes  use  of 
the  Fay.,  •  .*'  <li,'i!(ci.  J-s  r  <-.  -<  H,  however,  must  not  be 
]'  J  •  ^  ,  f-",  -sMommsen points  out,  *" 
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hereditary.  The  Egyptian  n.  M  i  loC'H-rr  "  *iui"u  •»  ' » *r  '1 
to  it  with  his  dependents,  just  as  much  when  he  had  his 
abode  in  Alexandria  as  the  Alexandrian  dwelling  in  Ohemmis 
belonged  to  T.e  !•  iv-  «- ',<  1  .r  \\  \  i:  -if  i'M  ,  \\*»>  • ,  Tie 
Provinces  o>  t'l'Ifa't  «*/*  /."  •• .  ',  c.  \.i  I.-IJT  r,  •  -•  p  !!,{,">).  'I  r  e 
arpnimcnts]M  r  loiHiiid  JP  i  i  i-i.cV  t.t'i  oiror  .'icrr1  (!i'e 
for  me  Uoi  r-c  d'a.  v.  (»'v  ..'-'.  1U  oLiti  n  b'jrr  CUTS  lh  f>- 
dirttMn  lo  .\7-,  s,  I  I'M  anil  lh\««n«  /.'•»>//"  /.V/'j-.  •/*•,  l>v,'7, 
No.  1,  p.  6")  are  ift'.vl'os  (1)  '!••(  ahliroxi'iiioiia  i  >  ivl  in 
Coptic  MSS  for  'God'  and  'Lord1  need  not  ha\e  orlginarod 
in  Bohairic.  If  they  occurred  (and  rney  nc\er  do,  as  luraa-  I 
know)  in  MSS  written  in  pure  Salndic,  iin»\  mr~hl  a&  d*-  ly 
have  been  taken  from  M.  i-  as  from  lioha  no.  Indeed  sin 
abbreviation  of  'Lord/  \\hich  is  almost  e^ou-ly  ihe  wnnc  .'is  the 
one  in  common  use  in  ttohuinc,  is  fo  inr]  in  n  M  11  .Ms,  which 
'  in  ft  a  writing,'  savs  Krall  (p.  110  f.),  *  reminds  us  of  the  Codex 
SinaiiicuB.*  00  Even  if  Krall's  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the 
nut  letter  of  the  Coptic  alphabet  \\eresalisfaciory,  it  does  not 
prove  his  point.  The  contraction  might  ha\e  arisen  in  M.E. 
ai  oos,l>  ad  in  Bohairic.  Bui  most  probably  his  hypothesis  is 
*uoip,  and  the  loiter  is  derived  from  Demotic  (see  Stemdorff, 
Aitjflitch*  (jrramriiutik,  §  1). 

v  Aileinprs  to  use  Rohamc  for  letter-writing,  using  through- 
cm  fVrrek  "  bv  Krall,  op,  ctf  ii.-iii.  p.  56,  v. 
t.,ruim,  .  •:'  .•  mtunaUly,  M  Krall  SUJB,  *Lhc 
SFJOirn.pr- ,oal  and  climatic  COIM!,,  (-risof  the  Delta  an  not  favour- 
alilo  lo  the  picservauon  of  p.'ir>\'  ^  '  \Ve  cannot  therefore  oe 
certain  of  1110  oxact  dialect  \\i,icn  the  hermits  near  Lake  Men- 
zaleh  spoke,  when  Cassian  visited  them  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
centuiy  It  may  have  been  a  form  of  M  E  or  Bohairic.  We 
gather*  from  Cassian  (Coll.  xi.  3,  xvi.  1 ;  Migne,  P.L.  xlix.  850, 
1011  Hhat  some  of  them  did  not  know  Greek. 

$  Quatremere,  pp.  cit .  p.  41  f . 

«  Krall,  op.  cvt.  iL-in.  43  ff.,  iv.  128ff. 

£  Krall,  op.  crt.  i  64. 

r,  Krall,  op  cit.  i.  64,  ii  631 

If  ZAS,lS8i,  p.  140  ff. 


of  documents  is  concerned,  we  have  fragments  ia 
Middle  Egyptian  (earlier  and  later)  and  Sahidic} 
some  of  wnich  take  us  back  to  the  4th  or  5th 
centuries.a  "^i  J  r  •  i  ;  "\  ,  -  "  '  2nd  century  efforts 
were  made  t<:  •.  '*  !  .*•  «."  in  characters  not 
unlike  our  present  Coptic  ones./3 

3.  EXTANT  KEMAINS  OF  VERSIONS.—  We  have 
remains  of  biblical  versions  in  all  three  dialects  j 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Sahidic  has  dis 
appealed,  \\liilsi  only  very  short  fvj-  'uils  of  the 
Abddlc  Kgypiian  are  extant.  A  •*-  n  I  ;  -i  of  MSS 
containing  |K)ii'ori.-k  of  (lie  Coptic  Bible  has  been 
given  by  M.  HwcTimt  in  the  Revue  Bibliaue 
Internationale  for  1896,  No.  4,  p.  540  ff.  We 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  editions  of  the 
versions. 

(a]  Sahidic.  —  The  fullest  collections  of  extant 
fragments  of  the  version  of  the  NT  are  those  pub- 
lished by  Woidey  and  Am61ineau.5    Some  frag- 
ments of  the  Apocalypse  have  recently  been  broiijrl.  I 
together   bv  Goussen.e     A  complete    collection, 
together  with  a  !u;  :  »1«  (I  MI,  "*  ,-rgently  needed. 
The  best  collection  -  -,»   ih  j  i-  nii  "  -  of  the  OT  have 
been  made  by  Ciasca,f  Maspero,?;  and  Lagarde.0 
Quotations  from  the  Sahidic  Bible  are  found  in 
the  '  Pistis  Sophia,*  i  and  other  Sahidic  books.    The 
Psalms  quoted  in  the  former  work  resemble  the 
Sahidic  version.    In  fact.      .    •  •       "     "*   ;  "   '  '  • 
in  either  the  Bohairic  or  -*         •  •      ,      :  0 

the  version  of  the  Bible  current  in  that  dialect.* 
Other  collections  of  fragments  of  the  Sahidic  Bible 
are  described  in  the  Eevue  Bibliaue  Internationale, 
1897,  No.  1,  pp.  55-62. 

(b)  Middle  Egyptian.—  That  there  was  a  sepa- 
rate Middle  Egyptian  recension  of  part,  at  least,  of 
the  Bible  is  proved  by  the  text  of  some  of  the  NT 
fragments  published  by  ZoegaX   and  Maspero./x 
These  are  written  in  the  dialect  as  spoken  in  the 
Fayllm,  and  sometimes  in  text  and  translation  diiier 
considerably  from  the  corresponding  Sahidic  and 
Bohairic.      How  far  all  the    biblical   fragments 
extant  in  Middle  Egyptian  really  constitute    a 
separate  version,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  with 
greater  certainty  when  more  fjfiiinmit-  have  been 
discovered,  and  when  the  SijIndK?  NT  has  been 
edited.    Meanwhile,  it  is  unsafe  to  conclude  that 
a   fragment    \\ntten   in  this  dialect  necessarily 
prescKts  a  distinct  recension.     It  may  give,  with 
in-Moly^!1  1\  i  ;:(  il"1  :  •;  •    .    -.  <  I1  "the  same  version 
as  the*  S,1  !  i.w.v    ^n     •!,   !!•   «      mply  state  where 
specimens  of  the  Bible  written  in  M'uJdle  Egyptian 
may  be  found,  without  venturing  to  determine 
whether  they  are  parts  of  a  single  version.    Besides 
the  fragments  already  alluded  to,£  Bouriant  has 
published  two  Gospel  fragments,  together  with  a 

*  Gruni,  op.  cit.  plate  i.  No.  2  ;  Kenjon,  Ow  Bible  and  the 
Ancient  MSS,  p.  163  (plate  MI,  );  Krall,  op.  cit.  i.  110; 
Fuhrer  durch  die  AussteUung  (Vicn-ia,  1892),  p.  33,  Tafeliii.  ; 
5-  <>•?,,  7  ,  *.  '-^r,,  r  jr,;. 

i  ML  n'1  -  -,  /iTo  '  "-'  •  "  Gra/nvmatik,  §  2» 

y  Atpiiuiix  u't  "liiianem  Novi  Testament*  Gr&ci  (Oxford, 

" 


.   b  >or'  n    I'm;  •  •  n,   (  wfo-fnhi  'ica   Jffusei 
JBorgiani.'Rojre  v  i.  i  ,  l  *•'"")  .  .    .        '-?,>" 
iM&moires  i  .*'/  •  '/  vur  /-v    \1  >,     •-.'.  de  la  Mi&don  Archto- 

"          T  '    •(!'       -,  l-'.i'l  V01.YL 

7         ,        ,  1888),  p.  65  if. 

.  (    .  i  ,  '  renter*  vii.  2  2ff. 

*See  e.g.  P.  Robinson,  Texts  and  Studies,  vol.  iv.  No.  2, 
p.  xix. 

x  Catalogue  Codivum  Copticonim  (Tome,  1810),  p.  149fl.  : 
cf  Enjjelbrcth,  FrayiMnta  Jlas/nuri'o-'.'ojitica  Vetens  et  Novi 

wtamiiriti  (Coponhnjron,  1811),  p.  2oir 

ft  Ilenwti  de  Tiawux  relates  a  la  Phil,  et  d  VArch.  Egypt. 
r  .i  "  .-  '\-'"'.'  xi.  p.  116. 

»Oi.  me  translation  in  old  M.E.  of  Jude  n-19  with  the 
corresponding  Sahidic.  See  Crum,  op.  cit.  p  4. 

I  Zoega  publishes  the  first  1-alf  of  1  Th  and  r  -n  [  of  the  follow- 
ing chapters:  Is  1  5,  Jn  4,  i  Co  0-0.  14.  l.>,  K  »n  6,  Ph  1.  2, 
He  3-30  (Lngclbrcih  giveh  The  bimc)  1  Co"  0  JO  -15  had 
alre&dj  been  edite*i  by  Giory^j  (rrwrnent-utu,  I^anaeiii  S 
Johannis,  etc..  Borne,  1789,  p  ,V>  fi  ),  and  Mmiter  (Comrnentatw 
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,  "  p».  !"  •     of  Isaiah,  the  end  of  2  Co  and  the 

_••''.-  ebrews.a  A  single  verse  from  Jon  2 
will  De  found  in  Tuki;/3  the  last  part  of  La  and 
most  of  the  Epistle  of  Jer.  (with  Latin  translations) 
in  Qtiatrernere.7  Cram  has  given  a  few  verses 
from  Mt  11.  12,8  and  Krai!  some  verses  of  Ro 
11.  12.  e  Besides  these,  Von  Lemm  has  made 
another  short  collection  of  fragments  in  this 
dialect.  |"  To  this  list  must  be  added  some  inter- 
esting biblical  remains  written  in  Old  Middle 
Egyptian.  17  Small  portions  of  Exodus,  Sirach, 
ana  2  Mac  are  published  by  Bouriant.0  We 
have  an  incomplete  MS  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 
from  which  Krall  has  publ"  ^-^  *  •  "  verses,  t 
briefly  IM,.:  '•{»  1."."  the  <  \  "  -  .  rest, 
which  h  ,  •,  !-'»',  ,y  publish  K  Part  of  the  same 
MS  has  recently  been  edited  by  Bouriant.X  The 
NT  fragments  published  by  Cruinju,  are  unfortu- 
nately very  minute.  Jude  "-80  and  part  of  Ja  412-  1S 
alone  survive. 

(c)  Bohairic.  —  The  best  edition  of  the  Gospels  is 
that  of  Schwartze,?  and  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
that  of  Lagarde.£  The  NT  as  a  whole  lias  never 
been  sr;"  *  "V  edited.  A  serviceable  edition 
was  B:a<ie  :>y  WiJcms,  but  the  Latin  translation 
which  it  contains  is  unsatisfactory,  o  A  new 
edition  of  the  Gospels  is  bein;  ;  •  cl  f,»:  *  » 
Clar(n<loTiPre^l»yG.TToinor.  i;»  i  "  '.'..«  •  '.  ;  * 
fii.M  pnlil  t-'itJ  l>y  \Yiik  «TI-  (with  a  translation),*- 
and  then  more  carefully  by  Lr"-;  '-V  •  TJ  'fcam 
has  edited  and  translated  (be  s.'in  •.'  !;.  the 
Major  and  Minor  Prophets  ,•  •:<  !'»o  sU/ok  of 
Job.<r  The  best  editions  of  the  Psalms  have  been 
made  by  Sehwartzer  and  Lagarde,u  the  latter 
edition  being  unfortunately  printed^  in  Latin 
characters.  P.  Bossi  has  lately  edited  a  MS 
containing  part  of  the  Psalter.  0  Only  small 
portions  of  the  rest  of  the  OT  have  been  printed. 
For  a  list  of  these  portions  and  of  editions  not 
mentioned  here,  see  Hyvernat,  op.  cit.  1897,  No  1, 
p.  48  fT. 

4.  DATE  OF  VERSIONS.  —  The  earliest  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  Coptic  version  is  usually 
said  to  be  afforded  by  the  Life  of  St.  Antony,  com- 
monly attributed  to  St.  Athanasius,  We  are  there 
d&  Indoh  Version-is  Nom  TetAiwnti  Fa/  nbar,  Copenhagen. 


17S9,  p.  78  if.).    Maspero  has  i>  ,:>!M«<»(1  Mi  :> 

•x  Ro'ii";  nt,  M6moires  de  I'hmiihit  •gyjb',i*nt  \oL  ii.  (Cairo, 
Ifs-P),  p  r>G7  IF.  The  Gospel  fragments  are  parts  of  Mt  13.  14, 
and  ot  Mk  &.  9.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  sharp  line  of  dis* 
feinction  between  the  various  forms  of  the  M.E.  dialect  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  TTeadlam  is  incl  ••  »l  ~o  r«  i*,.rO  rw  )  [>'»-iS 
of  one  IIS  of  the  Gospels  as  belonging  TO  «•  'jNira*  ..-  •.«.•?  o*  s  i.ii'l 
dialects  (see  Headlam,  op.  cit.  ii.  p,  141  f.  ;  of.  HiuniiLt.  on. 
cfc.  1PTS,  >To  4,  p  .1-15  fT.). 

£  Jlh'l'.  i  -nta  LinqwB  Copta*  (Ticme,  1778),  p.  448. 

;  fi.     -  '•  -o.  «,.'>  e?'  p  _>!*.:. 

f  (*•  r  .  </;?.  cit.  p  i  '.  (",  ft'-')  *e  fnurments  of  the  Song  of 
y«  sc  »•  ni'1  ti.e  J-o*  ^  of  :  ic  J.'j  C,  Mr'  pi  on  p,  12fL 

t  it-,,,  nt.  11  -!••    i    <;:»'!      Ii   j     >   •_.»  i  e  gives  quotations  in 
*!•  s'lini.n  f-orr  Mi  "I*,  !'-  1  1- 
'' 


,    .. 

jAiii/ui*ruiurb  et  Hvitontfues  aed'ttes  d  M  .  le  Dr.  C  Lt'  '.wix. 
Lev'icr,  IS85 

rOld  M.H  is  oft-en  called  Afchmimic,  because  most  of  the 
fragments  of  .'1  "one-  f-r*:-  .\l»:-rin. 

fl  M&noires    ':**     \i  •.   >   i>    'n"-T 

*  ffroll,  op.  <  u'  i  v>-;ji.  itfiT  A  list  of  the  verses  u  ill 
be  found  in  Hy\  ernat,  <>p.  ctt,  (1896*),  3S"o.  4,  p.  5GS,  under  the 
title  *  Version  Akhmimienne.* 

xtt.  iv.  p.  143  f. 

zRecue&d*  2Vw*H«e,  six.  (1897)  p.  1  fl.  ;  of.  also  Yiii  (1886) 
p.  181  ff- 

/*  Cnito,  o^  eft.  p.  2ff. 

>  Qua,tnorEvarvjelia  in  Dial  M^nph  C[  .  *"/*j-,  1  =  ">-7). 

IJ.tfto  4jpo««.  Coytice,  Epi»t  .Vott  /".v  O,  .  '!•./•  (Halle, 
1852). 

o  JVoi7.  iT<;s«.  JEq^rptium  •  7     "      '  •  1716). 

T  Quinque  li&n  Moving  j    •  •     •      •     . 

/>  ^)er  Pentateuch  Koptisch  (Leipz.ff,  1867) 

<r  7V/7  7».''/ofJ  Mnrtre*  (Oxford  1S32)  ;  JDwod.  Pro»A.  Jffn.  it&r. 
lOxfoid  b!  0  ,  -r/^  Ancient  Ccptic  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job 
(Lord  n,  >{i,) 

T  P  fattening   in  Diatectum  Memph.  transMmn  (Leipzig, 

v  PsaZterd  Yersio  \V""  7  'T     T*     :-  p-  •    1875). 
f  IhAlcuni  Jlfamt        ','',•  4  („    r  ',  ,-•:!,. 


told  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  that  his  parents 
were  Christians,  aud  that  as  a  child  he  went  with 
them  to  church,  and  *  gave  attendance  to  the  read 
ings'  (i.e.  from  the  Scriptures). a  When  ahout  20 
years  of  age  *he  went  into  the  church,  and  it 
happened  that  the  Gospel  was  then  being  read.'  0 
He  heard  a  text  which  influenced  him  profoundly. 
On  other  occasions,  also,  he  heard  passages  read, 
and  *  he  gave  such  attendance  to  the  reading  that 
none  of  those  things  which  were  written  fell  from 
him  to  the  ground,  but  he  retained  all,  and 
thereafter  his  memory  served  him  for  "books. '7 
From  these  passages  it  has  been  argued  that, 
since  we  further  know  that  St.  Antony  as  a  boy 
refused  to  learn  letters,  5  and  was  unable  through- 
out life  to  speak  Greek,-?  there  must  have  been 
in  his  boyhood  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  rn 
the  Egyptian  tongue.  This,  it  is  maintained,  is 
confirmed  by  other  passages  in  his  Life,  especially 
by  the  discourse  which  begins  at  c.  xvL  v^e  are 
there  told  that  he  spoke  to  the  monks  in  the 
Egyptian  tongue,  saying,  *The  Scriptures  are 
sufficient  for  teaching  ;  but  it  is  good  for  us  to 
exhort  one  another  in  the  faith,  and  encourage 
with  words. '  ?  In  the  discourse  which  follows 
there  are  quotations  from,  or  allusions  to,  texts 
from  various  parts  of  the  Bible.  Since  Antony, 
shortly  before  his  death  in  A.D.  356,  said,  *  I  am  well- 
nigh  one  hundred  and  five  years  old,'  y  he  must 
have  been  born  about  A.  D.  250.  Therefore  there  must 
have  been  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Egyptian 
about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century.  But  such 
reasoning  is  not  conclusive.  This  Life  never  speaks 
of  Antony  as  reading  the  Bible.  He  only  hears  it 
read.  The  Coptic  translation  which  ne  heard 
might  well  have  been  made  at  the  time  by  an 
interpreter.  The  need  of  a  written  translation  in 
the  services  of  the  Church  would  not  at  once  be 
felt.0  T.1  •  "•  *  *  -,  *l  first  be  read  in  Greek, 
and  then  ••  •  i  «  \  •  -be  rendered  into  Coptic,* 
as  at  a  later  date  the  Coptic  was  rendered  into 
Arabic  by  '  anyone  who  had  the  gift  of  speaking, 
so  that  he  could  interpret  aright.  K  In  so  far  as 
Antony  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  texts  in  his 
discourses,  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  by  his  remark- 
able memory.  For  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  a  Bible  of  his  own.  But  the  speeches 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hermit  cannot  be  used 
as  evidence  in  such  a  case.  For,  even  if  we  admit 
the  historical  character  of  the  biography,  it  does 
not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  discourses  are 
verbatim  reportsA  On  the  authority,  therefore^  of 
this  Life  alone  it  is  unsafe  to  base  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  Coptic  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  3rd  century. 

There  is,  however,  good  ground  for  believing  that 
aversion  existed  in  the  4th  cent.  It  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  that  St.  Pachomius  first 
gathered  solitary  ascetics  together  in  the  south  of 
Egypt  under  a  common  rule.  If  we  may  trust  the 

oc  Athan.  Vit  Ant.  I  (Migne,  PG,  xxvi.  840  f.) 

(3  Ib.  2.  The  Syriac  version  of  the  Life  has  .  *  Tlit*r<»  W/M  'he 
reading  in  the  church;  and  at  the  end  of  a1!  the  •*•  -  n.-oa 
the  Gospel  Mas  nod*  (SPO  Svihulthess,  Probe  finer  ,^»-  ••>  ,'.'« 
Version  der  Vita  St.  Aittmni  (Leipzig,  1894),  S>nac  !<>\r,  p.  0, 
lines  12  f. 

y  Vit.  Ant.  8. 

§  Ib,  1. 

c  Ib.  74  ;  Hier.  Vit.  m.  30  (Vail.  ii.  81) ;  Pallad.  Hist.  Laus. 
26  (PC?,  xxxiv.  1076). 

C  Vit.  Ant.  16. 

y,  Ib.  89. 

0  See  Remudot,  Liturgiantm  Onentattum  Cotlectio  (Pans, 
171(0-  vol.  i,  p  J03ff. 

1  Ib.  pp  cxxm,  207. 
xlb  p  204 

xEff  thedr '•   T   -'   -74.   Robertson,  who  believes  in 

the  irenuinene*  I      ,       iiits  that  'even  an  Athanasj as 

would  not  so  entirely  rise  out  of  the  biographical  habits  oi 
his  day  as  to  mingle  nothing-  of  his  own  with  the  speeches 
of  his  hero*('Athana&iu&'in  Nieenn  and  Pozt-Nicene  fathers 
p.  191). 
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accounts  given  in  his  Life,  he  himself  spoke 
Egyptian,  and  only  acquired  Greek  in  later  years. a 
His  monks  as  a  rule  were  common  Egyptian 
peasants,  who  knew  no  language  but  their  own. 
The  Greeks  and  Komans  of  nis  settlement  were  in 
a  separate  house,  presided  over  by  Theodore  of 
Alexandria.^  Yett1-  •  •,  1  J  1---  T-r-  ,  -J  -^ress 
is  laid  on  the  study  01  'the  ±i.  \  (  are 

frequent  allusions  to  learning  passages  by  heart,  y 
Pachomius  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
from  the  Scriptures  to  his  monks.  S  When  a 
novice  first  came,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
monastery  extant  in  Greek,  he  began  by  receiving 

*  the  Prayer  of  the  Gospel '  (rty  e&xfy  rov  efayye- 
\lov)  and  learning  certain  Psalms,  e     Unless  our 
accounts  of  Pachomius'  life  and  work  are  most 
misleading,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  there  was, 
early  in  the  4th  cent.,  a  Coptic  version  of  the 
Bible.      The  attempt   to   trace   the   translation 
further  back  is  beset  with  difficulties.     We  know 
very  little  conn  r  iv:;«  C1    "  •!  VM ity  in  Upper  Egypt 
before  the  Mine  01  !\  i  ^niir-,.    Eusebius  indeed 
tells  us  that  in  the  persecution  under  Severus  (A.D. 
202),  which  was   especially  felt   at  Alexandria, 
martyrs  were  brought  to  that  city  from  *  Egypt  and 
all  the  Thebaid.'  f    But  no  such  tradition  survives 
in  Coptic  literature.    We  have  no  evidence  that  in 
early   days    the   Alexandrian    Church    seriously 
»  ! '        '       -  *    "       y  work.     If  the  Alexandrians 

•  •  •  >,  it  would  have  been  no  easy 
task.  For  they  were  regarded  as  foreigners  by  the 
rest  of  Egypt ;  77  and  their  position  was  not  unlike 
that  which  Englishmen  occupy  in  India  to-day.  0 
Besides  the  difficulty  of  the  language^  they  found 
it,  as  Origen  says,  no  easy  task  to  persuade  an 
Egyptian  to  give  up  idolatry  and  'despise  those 
things  which  ne  had  received  from  his  fathers. '/c 
Heathen  worship  down  to  a  late  time  '  retained  its 
firmest  '  '  V  "n  the  pious  land  of  Egypt. 'X 
The  inc  '  Episcopate  under  Demetrius 

(c.  189-232  A.D.),  and  more  especially  under  his 
successor  Heraclas  (c.  233-248  A.D.),  must  indeed  be 
i.  1 11  ••:  ;.-  ;  ••  '  ndication  of  missionary  activity.  /* 

•  i  i  :  •       ,       m     '  the  time  of  Demetrius  had  spread 
as  far  south  as  Antmoe,!'  the  Church  \\\     i  . "-"" 

lii-  •!::!*",   '. •••  jarge  for  the  personal  -:.;n-:i  -.on   • 
j.  -  •    !»•   .    :••_  at  Alexandria. 
The  Dishop'who  succeeded  Heraclas— Dionysius 

*t  .,.--,.!.,  -,'./lr,  •-',,'  Jx  :  pp.  147,  629; 
Act!  --  '••  .  \  *  *'  /'/  ..  i  •,/'.•  «i  3&  Pack,  et 
Theodor.  27. 

/3  Amel.  op.  tit.  pp.  147, 150. 

y&ee  e.g.  Amel.  op.  evb.  pp.  12, 18,  22,37,  41  f.,  60 1,  73 f.,  92, 
99. 

9  Ib.  p.  141 ;  Mission  Arch.  Mtmoires,  iv  p.  553. 

i  Migne,  P<?,  ad^  949.  ^  For  the  ^*    •  "J1 '"  !-  ^« 

"H  ir  •    t         ;   *  i*'   '""^   viii.  .  •    ,       .       •  '•  *  ' 

I-       •        ii.        •     ,  :      .    -2. 

; :         >  ///.. .    i 

»j  In  the  Life  of  Theodore  we  hear  of  brethren  *  who  inter- 
preted his  words  in  Greek  to  those  who  did  not  know 
Egyptian,  hecause  they  were  strangers  (Imxot)  and  Alex- 
..^  •  ^  7  t  Op.  rit.  p.  371 ;  Amel.  Annales  du  MG, 

mt   .'    winces  of  the  Roman  Errypwe  (Pickson's 


Ii. 

A-' 

p.  99. 


•    ••    i      r  ""r  -.r"  *,  bishop  of  Antaeopolis,  in 
,  •    1  *  "-    1."      '  -  v,  n .  pp.  98,  95  f. ;  Zoega,  op.  ct*. 

x  Origen,  Contra  Cels.  i.  52  (Lomm.  xviii.  p.  97). 
t    A  M- vi  IM  n,  oi/  tit.  ii.  p  266.    See  also  Amel.  Les  Actes  des 
Mat' "i it  ti*  £'  '   • '  copte  (Paris,  1890),  p.  7,  note  2;  Erman, 

A*  iSilirhi:  s,  Annales  (Pococke,  Oxford,  1656),  i.  p.  332  (see 
LittHfoot,  J'/n>'ir>pi'ini),  p.  231  f.).  The  fact  that  before  the 
time  of  Demetrius  there  was  no  Egyptian  bishop  outside  of 
Alexandria  nood  not  bi.erccsi  that  'the  progress  of  Christianity 
wan  for  a  Jon^iimu  oonLn^d  wirli  n  the  limits  of  a  single  city' 
(see  Gibbon,  Decline  and  1'a'l  of  the  Roman  Empiref  c. 
xv.  Bury's  ed.  ii.  p.  60).  For  the  Alexandrian  diocese  might 
have  been,  like  the  early  dioceses  of  Gaul  and  N.  Italy 
(Duchesne,  Pastes  Jpiscopavx  de  I'ancienne  Gaule,  i  p.  33  ff.), 
of  \erv  considerable  extent  See  Pearson,  Vindicice  Epist. 
S.  Ignatii  (Cambridge,  1672)  i  p  170. 

r  Between  the  years  c.  212-216  A  D.  we  find  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  writing  to  the  Antinoites  and  exhorting  them  to 


the  Great — has  given  in  his  letters  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church  of  his  time,  but  has 
told  us  little  of  the  rest  of  Egypt.  In  his  day  no 
imperial  edict  was  needed  to  start  a  persecution 
of  Christians  (A.D.  249).  A  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Alexandria  was  still  pagan,  and  only  needed 
a  leader  to  revive  *  their  native  superstition 3  (rty 
gmxtipi-ov  faunSaipovlav).  When  the  Becian  persecu- 
tion (A.D.  25CF)  hroke  out,  he  specially  mentions 
four  'Egyptians'  as  among  the  sufferers. a  The 
persecution  was  not  confined  to  Alexandria,  but 
many  others  '  in  cities  and  villages '  were  martyred, 
and  the  bishop  of  Nilus  (in  Middle  Kgypt)  fled 
from  his  see.jS  Coptic  traditions  of  this  persecu- 
tion are  -NIM'V  -,  -  ihl  we  do  not  precisely  know 
how  far  ,  '\'u  •"',<'.  We  find  the  same  bishop 
writing  letters  to  the  brethren  in  Egypt  5  and  to 
Egyptian  bishops,  e  He  also  went  to  the  Fayum 
district.  Here  the  teaching  of  Nepos,  an  Egyp- 
tian bishop  (iirio-KOTTos  r&v  KCLT  AtyvTTTov),  had  for  a 
long  time  prevailed,  so  that  *  schisms  and  defec- 
tions of  whole  churches  had  taken  place.'  Diony- 
sius therefore  called  together  *  the  presbyters  and 
teachers  of  the  brethren  in  the  villages/  and 
discussed  their  difficulties  with  them  tor  three 
successive  days.f  We  cannot  gather,  from  any 
letters  of  his  which  have  come  down  to  us,  in- 
formation regard  ing  Christianity  farther  south. 
We  have  to  \rait  ror  such  information  till  the 
beginning  of  the  next  cent.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution  Eusebius  in  person 
visited  the  Thebaid.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  massacres,  and  of  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of 
many  of  the  martyrs.  The  pr»r>(  ( ulion  continued, 
'  not  for  a  few  days  or  for  a  <:»<>ri,  nine,  but  for 
a  long  period  of  whole  years '  (M  paKpov  SX&v  Irdjv 
fado-Ty/Ao,).  Most  of  tne  sufferers  apparently  be- 
longed to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  but  there 
were  some  of  high,  birth  and  distinction.?;  Many 
bishops  suffered  for  the  faith,  6  but  Eusebius  does 
not  say  whether  any  of  them  came  from  the  south. 
He  has  described  the  sufferings  of  the  rest  of  the 
Egyptian  Church  in  Egypt  itself  t  and  elsewhere ;  /c 
and  nas  preserved  an  account  by  an  eye-witness  of 
the  persecution  in  Alexandria. X  But  when  we 
bring  together  all  the  historian's  statements,  it  is 
-!i":iiL"'ly  difficult  to  determine  how  far  they 
i'M»Iy  ilh»  existence  of  a  widespread  native  Chris- 
i  i  r  ,'ly.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  amongst 
the  numerous  martyrs  some  of  those  in  a  lower 
station  of  life  were  natives.  A  century  had  passed 
since  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  wrote  to  the  Greek- 
speaking  population  of  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid. ft 
In  the  'Meantime  tlie  Christians  in  that  town  may 
have  done  good  work  amongst  the  *  barbarians,* 
even  if  they  had  not  attempted  such  work  at  first. 

be  of  one  mind  (apoQptwia'cth.  See  Ens.  HE,  vi.  11,  In  the  next 
•  •  '  i  *  *  '  r'  (kntmoe  "was  present  at  the  Council  of 
N  •  -  •  '.244). 

r    •          •  ,'  . . ,  vi.  41.    Their  names  were  Heron,  Ater, 

Isittore,  ana  Iseiuesioii.  Dionysius  seems  to  imply  that  most  of 
the  others  at  Alexandria  were  Greeks,  \rjirn.nts  cannot  be 
safely  based  on  the  absence  of  Egypt  inn  riaiif-  Ihrs  we  have 
in  the  Faytim  a  son  of  Satabus  lvan>i£  a  la.ux  arid  Greek 
name  '  Aurelius  Diogenes/  See  Benson,  Cypnan,  Appendix  33, 
p.  542. 

£  Dion.  ap.  Bus.  HE,  vL  42. 

5,  Sec  Amel  Ac'c'b  aw  .V  pp.  14-17.    *Matra* (p.  15)  is  prob- 
ably liu4  atmie  as-  '  Uotr,ii.?  ^ho  suffered  the  year  before  the 
D(  <v  n  p(  r-e'Mition  (L'is.  //A',vi.41).    See  also  Malan,  Calendar 
of  the  (Wit  C'fn/rcJi,  p.  10. 
"  S  r.  ib   IfJB,  vi  46,  vii.  2-2 

tTne  bishop  of  Hermopolia  (vi.  46),  Hierax,  an  Egyptian 
bishop  (vh.  21). 

S  HE,  vii.  24. 

r,  HE,  viii.  9. 

9  HE,  viii.  9,  13,  ix  6 ;  De  Mart.  Pal.  13.  We  gather  from 
Epiphamus,  Hcer  Ixviii.  8  (P(?,  xlii.  197),  that  Potamo  of  Her- 
aclea  lost  an  eve  in  the  persecution 

t  HE,  viii  6"  8, 13,  ix.  11 ;  De  Mart.  Pal.  8, 13. 

x  HE,  \  iii  0  f  ;  D&  Mart.  Pal.  S,  10,  IS. 

A  Phileas,  ap  Eus  II  E,  viii.  10  The  account  of  Phileas*  own 
trial  is  gi\en  by  Euinart,  Act.  Sine.  2nd  ed.  p.  494 fl. 

/M.  Eus.  HE,  vi.  11. 
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The  Coptic  accounts  of  this  persecution  were 
written  at  a,  later  date,  and  are  disfigured  by 
legendary  additions.  Yet  the  traditions  of  mar- 
tyrdoms having  taken  place  in  the  towns  lying 
between  Antinoe  and  Latopolis  a  must  have  some 
historical  foundation.  They  joint  to  the  fact 
that  the  "oi*  ecu  I  ion  was  particularly  severe  in 
the  south.  Many  of  the  martyrs  bear  Greek 
names,  and  are  connected  with  the  army./?  Com- 
paratively few  bishops  are  mentioned. 7  Diocle- 
tian is  hated  with  a.  wild,  unreasoning  hatred,  due 
no  doubt  in  part  to  political  considerations.  A 
"",  \  •;  :••  .  •'  have  gained  in  papulaiity  among  the 
j  ,  '.:.:,  sorderly  native-*  or  Upper  Eifypt, 
simply  because  Diode: urn  and  the  Government 
were  opposed  to  it.  In  fact  we  find,  as  we  study 
these  Coptic  traditions,  that  however  much  the 
new  religion  had  already  appealed  to  the  natives, 
a  fresh  era  began  with  Dio(leiittn,$  and  Chris- 
tianity became,  in  a  fuller  sense  than  ever 
before,  the  religion  of  the  people.  Hatred  of  Dio- 
cletian, the  faith  of  the  martyrs,  the  sufferings 
which  they  endured,  all  contributed  to  this  result. 
The  consequence  was  that,  when  the  persecution 
was  over,  *:lia  roiiniiiinra  of  the  heathen  (r&v 
Mr&v)vra&  niuhipl.ctt  In  i:ie  Church,  the  bishops 
leading  tho  \\t\y  unto  Ood,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles.*  e 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  brief  study  of  the 
subject,  that  but  little  is  known  of  Egyptian 
Ch'.-u.Mr'iy  outside  of  Alexandria  before  the 
tiuiu  of  i'upliuimii-.  The  state  of  the  Church  in 
Ms  time — the  history  and  legends  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution — the  increase  of  the  Egyptian  epis- 
copate under  Demetrius  and  Heraclas— suggest, 
but  do  not  prove,  that  some  time  before  the  end 
of  the  3rd  cent,  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  native  Christians.  They  would  soon  feel  the 
need  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  Historical 
evidence,  then,  on  the  whole,  points  to  the  3rd 
cent,  as  the  period  when  the  first  Coptic  transla- 
tion was  made.^"  But  this  view  can  only  be 
regarded  as  tentative.  In  the  light  of  future 
discoveries  it  may  have  to  be  modified.  This 
translation  was  most  probably  made,  not  in  the 
nei<rhl>ouihood  of  Alexandria,  but  in  Middle  or 
Upper  Egypt.  Here  the  native  element  was 
stronger  than  in  the  north;  and,  as  Greek  was 
less  spoken,  the  need  for  a  translation  would 
be  more  keenly  felt.  All  the  evidence  that  we 

E assess  at   present  goes  to  prove  that    Coptic 
terature,  whether  orthodox   or  heretical,  took 
its  rise  in   the  south;  its   development  being 
assisted  by  the  hatred  felt  towards  the  foreign  or 
Greek  element.^ 

«.  ABJ&.  Actes  ties  Jf.  p.  80 fl. 

0  76.  pp.  2«,  SO,  108,  219. 

y  iZJoega,  (<?o£,  pp.  287,  239)  and  Amelineati  (pp.  eft.  pp.  89, 
5T  f )  speik  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  bishops  of  Ptolemais  and 
Llermopolis  Maena.  Amelineau  (op  tit.  p.  47  ff.)  tells  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  bishop  of  Latopolis.  Pisura  and  three  other 
bishops  (Zo^a,  Qot.  p.  62;  Hyvernat,  Actes  des  M.  L  p. 

1  * '  ff  ),  aTiri  the  K«hop  of  Prosopis  in  Lover  r "*—  Cat. 

]>:>  62,  133:  !h  icrnat,  Actes  des  .V  1.  p.  „_.,«,,,  A^I.  also 
mi-tyre*!  The  btehoD  of  A^:n!m  fled  (Axnelineau,  Actes  des  M. 
\'  32)  The  bis  iop  of  L\  uopo'is  used  the  persecution  as  a  means 
'•"  se.f-AB-grandis-Miwnt  (Ilju'rnat,  Actes  des  $1.  i.  280),  and, 
•  vordmje  to  At  n.vmir.3  (Ajtol.  c,  Arianos,  59)  and  Socrates 
("/••  i  6X  actually  Hamiirod. 

3  The  era  of  thi»  nin^yrs,  oa  which  Coptic  chronology  is 
iiiiially  tabed  hc^n*  with  \  n.  284,  the  year  of  the  accession  of 
Diodetiaii. 

j  See  Ame*L  Vie  els  Pakhdrne,  Annales  du  Vff  xvii.  pp.  2,  S3Q ; 
Act*  88.  Mai  xiv.  Ftf.  Pach.  Prolog. ,  cf .  also  M  cue,  PL,  Ixxui. 
281. 

t  The  evidence  of  MSS  does  not  help  us  much.  Our  oldest 
MS«  -,"-»  *-r---r-v.  and  their  date  a  matter  of  invert  aiiitv 
Jli  -..  •>.'•«'  s  «,  ;,irt  of  2  Th  3  (Ken}  on,  op.  crt.  p'aic  x-vh  ), 
and  f-Aj-  •:  -s  i  Old  Middle  Egyptian  of  Jude  (Crum,  op.  ctf. 
pla.t€  .  No  .',  r.-id  of  the  Minor  Prophets  (Krall,  ruhrer,  p.  83, 
Tafel  iii.)  take  us  back  to  the  4th  or  5th  cents.  Cf  also  Stern, 
ZAS,  1886,  p.  135. 

D  Cf.  Guidi,  Nachriehbn  twm  for  Jt  fit.  dL  IT.  tur  GfWingen, 
1889,  Ko,  3,  p.  50  f  . 


5.  GREEK  TEXT  IMPLIED  BY  VERSIONS.—  All 
three  versions  of  the  NT  must  be  more  carefully 
edited  before  we  caa  determine  with  certainty  the 
underlying  Greek  text.  The  Sahidic  NT  contains 
some  remarkable  Ir.i^rvj'iuiu  i-.  usually  classed  as 
Western.  Two  striking  ones  are  found  in  Lk. 
The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  "begins  thus  ^  in 
the  Sahidic  Bible  :  '  K"ow  there  was  a  certain  rich 
man,  whose  name  was  (lit.  is)  Nineveh3  (1639).a 
When  Joseph  had  laid  the  body  of  Jesus  in  the 
tomb  (2S83),  the  Sahidic  adds  :  '  Now  when  he  had 
laid  Mm,  he  placed  (or  laid)  a  stone  at  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre,  which  twenty  men  could  not  have 
rolled  '0  (cf.  DC).  Several  interesting  'Western' 
interpolations  are  found  in  the  Acts.  Three  ex- 
amples may  be  quoted.?  After  the  words  'ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many 
days  hence,  the  Sahidic  has  a  strange  gloss,  *  but 
(&\\d)  until  Pentecost*  (1B,  cf.  D).  The  negative 
form  of  the  *  Golden  Rule*  is  jO!i<v(1  sit  the  end  of 
i  1  '  i  .  i  •  •-  1  •  £  i  (  "  injunctions  t;  >  (  »  c  n  '  '.•  *  converts 
j">  '••',  »-i.  •;/.  After  the  vision  of  the  man  of 
Macedonia  to  St.  Paul,  the  tenth  verse  of  Ac  16 
runs  thus:  'And  when  he  had  risen,  he  told  us 
the  vision.  Straightway  we  sought  to  go  forth 
into  Macedonia,  telling  (or  showing)  them  that  the 
Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  unto  them*  (cf.  D). 
On  the  other  hand,  several  'Western'  interpola- 
tions, which  we  might  have  expected  to  find,  are 
absent  from  the  Sahidic. 

The  text  of  the  Bohairic  version,  as  is  weE 
known,  corresponds  in  general  with  that  of  Codex 
Vaticanus.  Whether  it  is  yet  more  closely  allied 
to  the  text  used  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  a  matter 
which  still  remains  to  be  determined.  ^  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  in  their  •  *  '  .  *  "»  '.  ""•'  !"  '"  e 
Bohairic  and  Sahidic  were  fi«  ••  .  >'i:  '  »  •  ' 

interpolations.  A  collation  of  the  versions  in 
those  parts  of  the  NT,  where  all  three  are  extant 
together,  proves  that  the  Middle  Egyptian  is  often 
closely  related  to  the  Sahidic.  This  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Thus  an  examina- 
tion of  the  three  versions  in  1  Co  proves  that  the 
Sahidic  and  Middle  Egyptian  are  not  entirely 
independent  translations.  Sometimes  they  are 
based  on  a  different  Greek  text  from  that  which 
underlies  the  Bohairic.  But,  even  when  they  are 
translating  the  saino  oiipjinal,  their  I-TK  »"n;r  is 
often  strikingly  dillerout  iroiu  that  of  iho  No:  i  !P  •  :i 
version.  We  may  take  I  Co  1512'14  as  an  example. 
Here  the  Sah.  andM.E.  translations  are  practically 
identical:  'But  S  if  Christ  is  preached  tluir  IK-  KM; 
from  the  dead,  in  what  manner  do  some  among 
you  say  that  the  dead  do  not  rise?  If  the  dead 
do  not  rise,  then  Christ  did  not'rise;  If  Christ 
did  not  rise,  then  is  our  pioHfli'n;*  unn,  and  vain 
is  our  e  faith  also.'f  The  Bo'«.  1  1  ;.  ri  -la  !  -on  i-  not  so 
free  :  c  But  if  Christ  is  preached  that  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  how  (rQs)  do  some  among  you  say 
that  there  is  no  resurrection  (&vdffTa.<ns)  of  the  deadt 
But  if  there  is  no  resurrection  (fodcrrouns)  of  the 
dead,  then  not  even  (oM)  was  Christ  raised. 
But  if  Christ  was  not  raised,  then  (#/>a)  vain  is 
pur  preaching,  yain  also  is  your  faitn/i?  This 
instance  —  and  it  is  one  among  many  —  shows  ns  that 
the  Sah.  and  M.E.  must  in  some  way  be  related, 
to  one  another.  A  nnvory  (  xamination  might 
suggest  that  they  aro  iniUMwdlj  the  same  version, 


«Cf.  HarnacTc,  Texts  u.  Enters  xiJ  1,  75  ff. 

3  In  the  biLn^ual  MS  described  by  Arn&ineau  (Notice  des  MSS 
Copies  de  la  Eiil.  A'afumaZfi,  Taris,  189,1)  the  Gr.  runs  thus  ;  KOU 
Otoraf  asvrw  unQqxtov  ru  i&vvK&tu  Xidov  jut,vyee.v  ov  fjuyitr  uxoeri  tt,v$pio 
iw/A^».  The  correspondinpr  Sahidic  Is  not  published. 

y  Other  interpolations  ^vill  be  found  in  Ac  1*  2»  S33  635  6s  81 

940  127  1410  151    23  34  1812-  19  1Q6  25  2Q«  211. 

SME  omits  'but* 

i  So  En^elbreth's  Sah.  Amelineau  haa  'your,' 
?Sah  omits  'also' 

»j  A  Coptic  word  for  •  faith  '  is  used.  B.  and  M.E.  employ  the 
Greek  mVr<?, 
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and  that  the  differences  between  them  are  purely 
dialectical.  But  when  we  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  passages  where  all  three  are  extant,  we 
find  that  such  an  explanation  is  not  satisfactory. 
Sometimes  each  ver~"  ""*  "~  "  \  an  independ- 

ent  translation.     •  ;  Sahidie   and 

Bohairic  agree  *  '      •  , "  in  underlying  text 

as  against  the  '  '  •:      In  other  places — 

and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Gospels  a — the 
Bohaiiic  and  Middle  Egyptian  are  opposed  to  the 
Salndic.  Thus,  in  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  the  difficult  word  tmotifftos  is  repre- 
sented m  Sahidie  by  that  which  is  coming,  in  the 
other  two  versions  by  of  to-morrow.^  When  we 
have  recovered  a  ""  '  -  "  *  Middle 

Egyptian  version,  -  already 

known  have  been  ;    •   •  .        shall  be 

able  to  speak  with  greater  security.  Meanwhile 
we  may  provisionally  state  pur  view  as  follows. 
The  New  Testament  was  first  translated  into 
Sahidie  from  a  text  containing  a  considerable 
1  Western 5  element.  The  translation  was  idiomatic 
and  in  some  cases  inexact.  The  Middle  Egyptian^ 
probably  made  very  soon  afterwards,  was  largely 
influenced  by  the  Sahidie.  The  Bohairic,  made 
last  of  all,  though  in  places  influenced  by  the  two 
previous  translations.  » < ;  •  ,  : '  •  an  effort  to 
translate  with  more  I  •",  :  <  ! ,  • .  ness  what  was 
felt  to  be  a  superior  Greek  text. 

The  Coptic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
"based  upon  the  LXX.  The  study  of  them  is  of 
great  interest,  because  it  may  help  us  to  recon- 
struct the  edition  of  the  LXX  made  by  Hesychius, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  was  well  Known 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt.  5  Whether  any  of  the 
versions  of  the  Coptic  Old  Testament  are  free  from 
the  influence  of  Origan's  revision  is  doubtful. 
Some  Sahidie  MSS  give  the  Book  of  Job  in  a 
shortened  form.  The  claim  has  been  put  forward  e 
that  we  have  in  these  MSS  a  witness  to  the  original 
text  of  the  LXX,  before  Origen  made  his  copious 
additions  from  Theodotion's  version.  £"  But  the 
last  word  on  this  subject  has  not  been  said.  (Cf. 
Burkitt,  Texts  and  Studies,  iv.  3,  p.  8.)  The  rela- 
tion of  the  Middle  Egyp.  of  OT  to  the  Sah.  has 
yet  to  be  worked  out.  77 

5.  HISTORY  OF  CRITICISM  OF  VERSIONS.— A 
careful  study  of  the  Coptic  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  is  given  "by  Lightfoot  in  Scrivener's 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test.O  Lightfoot,  as  many 
cLN  tin  Quisled  scholars  before  him,t  believed  that 
*we  should  probably  not  be  exaggerating,  if  we 

aAi'  examination  of  Mt  65-15  and  Jn  428-so  will  prove  the 
truth  »f  Is:  su^iTijon 

/3Tms  translation  in  the  Bohairic  of  Mt  is  probably  the 
r.-  '  '  :  'i  o<"!,«in,«»  r. '.  -'*,•!.  The  older  rendering  (cf.  Lat. 
v  .  -•  \  ri-Mi  TIS.  MI  !.«.,  M  on  the  Boh.  has  that  which  is 
f  <  •  (M  1  is  want  *iir  'i  l.k  I !).  At  the  end  of  the  prayer 
1  i-  \Vo-ri  is  vui  -I  •: '  ,n  Hoh.  The  Sah.  has,  'For  thine  is 
t:>»  ^  vcr  ».  .»l  -V  do"'1  -on  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen.'  The 
M.E.'  has, '  For  thine  is  the  power  and  the  ^lory  for  ever,  Amen ' 

(Cf.  Dldache  vili.  en  <TSJ  isr  t  f  V.\u.ti ,-  xetl  V  Y't'it.  iV  reve  (tluvets). 

yThe  fragments  of  llie  NT  \\ir.ion  in  •  >,•!  M.E.  are  too 
minute  for  classification  Tho  li^V  thai  rcirnins  shows  the 
same  text  as  the  Sahidic.  But  when  we  recover  mm  c>,  we  may 
find  that  it  differs  only  dialectically  from  the  oidimiry  M.E. 
version. 

S  Prcef.inPcvr.  (VaU.  ix,  1405);  Apol.  adv.  Mufin,  ii.  27  (Vail. 
H.  522). 

*  See  Ciasca,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  xviiiff. ;  Hatch,  Essays  in 
Biblical  Greek,  p.  21& 

£  Hier.  Prcef.  in  Job  (VaU.  ix.  1097). 

*?  The  translations  of  Zee  13">  in  Sah  and  Old  M.E.  cannot 
be  independent.  Both  add(9  cf.  Field)  voti  I5s<|s  ,ttg — a  leading 
evidently  derived  from  Theodotion,  and  omitted  in  Boh.^  The 
words  oicn  onQpanros  spyot^eu,tt>cs  r>*  yJJv  \yu  tip*  are  found  in  the 
Old  M  E  ,  v-t  -  -fc  !'  ^^  -  -1  e~'u 

0  Scrivei   •  .  ."  the  Criticism  of  the  NT, 
ed.  in.  p.  865  flf.;  see  also  Gregory,  Prolegomena,  (1884),  859  ff. 
For  an  interesting-  and  concise  account  of  these  VPI*".O*I«  bee 
Kenyon,  Our  BiV<>  arl  ft*,  Ann"nt  .V^.Sf  (ISO,').  P  ^~>f  1(0ff- 
A  useful  Bummurv  '-i  ilic  ]  *  oral  mo  of  I1"?  i-  il)"cct  is  irr  on  by 
Nestle,  Lfrteit  vfd  Cu>f*<'tzvrtj-'ti(l<f  r.ihel  (1M>7),  p  1J1  il 

1  See  Quatroini-re,  op   cU.  p  9.    Cf.  bciivrarue,  Ko.  m  Ltal 
Merwph.  p.  xviii 
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placed  one  or  both  of  the  principal  Egyptian 
versions/  i.e.  the  Bohairic  and  the  Sahidic,  'or  at 
least  parts  of  them,  before  the  close  of  the  2nd 
cent. 'a  This  view  has  been  followed  by  Westcott 
and  Hort,  who  maintain  that  *  the  greater  part  of 
the '  Bohairic  '  version  cannot  well  be  later  than  the 
2nd  cent./  whilst  'the  Version  of  Upper  Egypt 
.  .  .  was  j^.oV.My  little  if  at  all  inferior  in 
antiquity. 3J  i  c.uilorn.  who,  in  the  last  edition 
(1894)  01  Scrivener's  Introduction  Ti,  . "  •  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  \  «  thp 

Coptic  NT  from  the  jjoint  where  Lightfoot 
stopped,  considers  that  *it  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  that  translations  into  Coptic  existed  in  the 
3rd  cent.,  very  probably  in  the  2nd.'y  Ciasca,  in 
the  introd.  to  his  edition  of  the  Sahidic  OT  (where 
references  will  be  found  to  the  work  of  former 
editors  5),  discusses  the  text  and  date  of  the  Book 
of  Job.e  His  examination  of  the  book  confirms 
him  in  the  belief  that  Lightfoot  was  right  in 
assigning  part  at  least  of  the  Coptic  versions  to 
the  2nd  cent.j"  It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence 
that  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  early 
date  (even  if  it  is  right)  has  not  been  proved. 
Our  belief  in  the  historical  evidence  for  such  a 
date  was  shaken  by  an  article  9  published  by  Prof. 
Guidi,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ; 
and  -if, •-<'«,  n tnt  study  has  confirmed  us  in  the 
view  HI.JL  1  'i tic  is,  as  yet,  no  adequate  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  Coptic  version  at  such  an  early 
date  as  is  often  maintained. 

FORBES  ROBINSON. 

EHI  (sri#). — The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite  family, 
Gn  4621,  where,  however,  D'$D  BWJ  »nj$  must  De 
corrected  after  Nu  2638f*  to  n§w]  07118.  *  The  cor- 
ruption was  perhaps  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
square  character ;  D  and  &  in  the  old  script  being 
similar  and  liable  to  confusion.  It  may,  however, 
be  due  to  mere  transposition  of  the  two  letters' 
(Ball  in  Haupt's  Genesis,  ad  loc.).  See  further, 
AHIEAM,  and  cf.  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  35. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

EHUDfttrfyt),  son  of  Gera,  a  left-handed  Benjamite, 
delivered  his  people  by  a  bold  exploit  from  Eglon, 
king  of  Moab,  who  had  captured  Jericho  and 
oppressed  Israel  for  eighteen  years.  This  history 
is  given  in  Jg  312"30.  The  compiler  has  furnished 
an  introduction  and  conclusion  in  his  usual  manner 
^-isa.  sob) ;  the  narrative  itself  (w.1513-80*)  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  the  book,  and  a  character- 
istic specimen  of  the  best  style  of  Heb.  story- 
telling. Doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  name  of 
the  hero,  because  Ehud  and  Gera  elsewhere  are 
names  of  Bcinnnn'te  clans.  Gera  is  a  son  (Gn  4621) 
or  grandson  (1  Ch  8s),  Ehud  is  is  •  i--,  .  -s*  <  •• 
(1  Ch  710),  of  Benjamin  (Ncfldeh  ,  '  /  ^  •'/,  -, 
179  f.;  Stade,  Gesch.  i.  68).  But  E.  may  well 
have  been  the  name  of  the  hero  before  it  was  the 
name  of  the  clan  called  after  him  (Budde,  Hicht.  u 
Sam.  100).  Wellhausen  (Gott.  Nac?iriMef*>~  189S, 
p.  480)  suggests  that  lint?  may  be  an  abbreviation 
of  TW3N  in  1  Ch  8s.  G.  A.  COOKE. 

EITHER. — 1.  Now  alternative,  one  or  the  other  • 
in  older  Eng.  *  either '  was  comprehensive,  each  of 

-s.  Scrivpner,  op  cit.  ed  in.  p.  371. 
£  Wcslcott  and  Hort,  I  he  NT  in  the  Original  Greek,  waaller 
ed.  p  574. 

?*•  * .  (  nor,  r//».  ri>.  ed.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  105  f. 
%  ( '..--i  tiff,  i  i1.  \ol.  i  p.  viiif. 
t  tn,. «-.'  \rl.  -:.  p.  xviiiff. 

?'/•>    f|*    VOl     L.  1>.  XXXVlf 

y  \  ff  M  •/,»/  r.  i'>>>  der  K.G-.  d.  W.  zu  Gbttingen,  1889,  No.  3. 
p  ,  •  "•  .•?  "i  1-»»'T  (op.  cit.  §  2)  supfg-ests  the" end  of  the  Src 
cent,  as  the  date  of  tho  Coptic  translation  or  the  Bible .  Stern 
in  his  CnliAche  Amnerkungen  zu  der  loheinschen  Ubfirxtt- 
zung  der  Proverbia  Salomoms  (ZAS,  1882,  p.  191  ff.)  con- 
fecturea  tliat  the  Boh  Version  may  be  much  later  than  the 
Sah  ,  tthioh,  in  part  at  least,  \\,is  made  in  Ihft  3rd  cent.  (p.  202). 
lie  thinks  it  possible  that  the  Boh  and  Sah  Versions  may  prov« 
to  be  based  on  some  form  of  the  M.E.  (ZAS,  1886,  p.  136). 
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two,  like  its  German  equivalent  'jeder.'    Tims 
Lv  101  *  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took 
either  of  them  his  censer  '  ;  IK  715  ;  Jn  1918  '  on 
either  side  one/  and  Rev  222  'on  either  side  o 
the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life.'    Of.  Ridley  ; 
Brefe  Declaration  (1555),  p.  102  (Moule's  ed.)>  'as 
some  of  them  do  odiously  call    either  other5  — 
changed  in  the  Oxf.  eel.  10SS  into  'each  other. 
2.  *  Either  *  was  formerly  used  to  introduce  the 
second  or  any  later  alternative,  as  well  as  the  first 
so  Ja  312  and  Ph  312  <N  '  ,  ,  "  ,.  ;  '.  T  hn<-  jpiciu1.} 
attained,  either  were  .•','•••:  '  (JtV  "or"," 

and  so  Lk  642  £  Either  how  canst  thou'say  to  thy 
brother  '  (RY  'Or').  la  this  sense  4  either  else  '  is 
also  found,  as  Stubbes,  Anat.  Abus.  ii.  10,  *  Either 
else  they  would  never  be  so  desirous  of  revenge.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

EKER  (IBB).—  A  Jerahnieelite  <1  Ch  2s7).     See 
GENEALOGY. 


EKREBEL  ('B^cpe^X),  Jth  718.—  Apparently  the 
town  of  *Akrabeh,  E.  of  Shechem,  the  capital  oj 
Akrabattine  (SWP  ii.  ah.  12). 


EKRON  (jn^'/Ai-r'-aptfy),  one  of  the  five  principal 
cities  of  the  Philistines!,  the  one  farthest  to  the  N", 
(Jos  IS8}.  It  was  a  centre,  having  towns  and 
villages  ,* '  ,  •,!,•••  upon  it  (Jos  I548).  In  the  first 
division  ;•;  t!»  tnd  W.  of  the  Jordan  it  was 
assigned  to  Judah,  being-  on  the  N.  boundary* of 
that  tribe  (Jos  IS45-46-11),  but  in  the  later  division 
the  boundaries  were  so  rectified  as  to  give  it  to 
Dan  (Jos  1948}.  It  is  mentioned  as  among  the 
cities  not  captured  under  Joshua  (Jos  133).  After 
his  death  it  was  taken  by  Judah  (Jg  I18} ;  but  the 


Tor  we  afterwards 
L.I.O*  till  the  time 
n»o:i:ioned  in  the 
ic  aik  WAS  in  the  land 


\.as  not 

]«.!({  "I  in  the  hands  o: 
of  David.     It  is  p: 
Y-!v y  of  I'M;  >:  'ie  ^.vi  LU 

1  r"  1 1  i'1  :•  ^. .  u  -  (1  S  5.  6),  and  in  connexion  with 
later  events  (I  S  714 1762).  Like  the  rest  of  the  Phil. 
cities,  it  became  ,"-<  O :  -\  '•. '  pendent  soon  after 
the  disruption.  !;  ;-  s,:  ••"  •  *\.i  in  history  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  K  P« 3- 6- 16),  in  the  time 
of  Amos  (Am  1%  Zee  95*7},  and  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer2o20).  The  records  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria,  mention  a  revolt  of  E.  from  the 
Assyrians  to  Hezekiah,  and  the  condign  punishment 
inflicted  (see,  e.g.,  ^-i-"  Y^.'i,^- '.-.  7?Av.  r».  304-306). 
It  is  found  in  tlv  \;;  ••  rysha  (I  M,'<  1089,  AV 
Accaron)  as  a  place  given  "by  Alexander  Balas  to 
Jonathan  Maccabseus  in  reward  for  his  services. 
It  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  a  march  of  king 
Baldwin  the  crusader,  A.D.  1100  (Robinson,  BltP 
ii.  228).  It  is  jappaiently  identified  with  'AMr, 
4  miles  E.  of  Yebna,  and  is  now  a  station  on  the 
i  ;u  i  way  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem.  (See  PHILISTINES. 
.See  also  Smith,  HGHL  193,  218).  Ekronite.— A 
citizen  of  Ekron.  The  word  is  used  in  the  singular 
in  Jos  IS3,  where  'the  Ekronifce*  is  spoken  of, 
meaning  the  people  of  Ekron  collectively,  and  in 
the  plural  in  1  S  5ia,  where  the  citizens  are  spoken 
of  individually.  W.  J.  BEECHEK. 

EL.— See  Gk>D. 

ELA  CHXcf).  1*  1  Es  9»=ELAM,  Ezr  10*.  2. 
(i  K  418  K^K,  AY  Elah)  Father  of  Shimei,  who  was 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin. 

EHi&H  (n&  *  terebinth ').— 1  (Gn  3641,  I  Ch  I52) 
The  fifth  *  duke  of  Edom.'  These  names  prob. 
indicate  districts  called  after  certain  chieftains, 
Comp.  the  use  of  Mamr^,  Caleb,  etc.  2.  (1  K  166'14) 
King  of  Israel,  son  of  Baasha.  His  reign  can 
pcaicely  have  lasted  two  years,  since  he  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  26th  year  of  Asa,  and  was  killed 
m  the  27th.  The  story  of  Blab's  death  suggests 


that  he  was  a  woithless  sot  ('drinking  himsell 
drunk  in  the  house  of  Arza  Ms  steward/  1  K  169). 
Jos.  (Ant.  vin.  xii.  4)  says  that  Zimri  took  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon  (1 K 
1615)  to  kill  Elah  while  unprotected.  His  death  was 
followed  by  the  extirpation  of  his  family,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  jorophecy  of  Jehu  (1  K  16s- 4) ;  but  the 
sacred  narrative  reminds  us  that  the  fact  of  a  man's 
being  the  rod  of  God's  anger  does  not  exempt  hip 
from  punishment  for  the  crimes  he  commits  in 
LC«';  M^Miir.i:  the  design  of  Providence  (1  K  167), 
ef.  ho-*  : :,  A  ill  I4.  The  office  which  Arza  held  was 
a  very  high  one,  see  1  K  42- 6.  3.  Father  of  Hoshea, 
last  ting  of  Israel  (2  K  1530 171 181- 9).  4.  (1  Ch  415) 
Second  son  of  Caleb.  Rawlinson  suggests  that  the 
last  words  of  the  verse  should  be  :  '  and  the  sons 
of  Elah,  Jehallelel  and  Kenaz.'  (So  Keil.)  Similar 
omissions  occur  in  6^8  829  941.  5.  (1  Ch  98)  A  Ben- 
jamite  who  dwelt  in  Jems,  in  the  time  of  Neh. 
He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  parallel  list,  Neh  11. 

N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

ELAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (n^n  p?y ;  $  wtXAs 
'H\cc,  A  rrjs  dpvbs  'the  valley  of  the  terebinth3}. 
— The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Phil,  champion 
Goliath  at  the  hands  of  David  (1  S  172- 19  219).  The 
valley  of  E.  is  probably  the  modern  Wady  es- 
Sunt  (  =  terebinth),  the  third  and  most  southerly  of 
the  valleys  which  cut  ;"'•  »•  -."i  /he  Shephelah,  and 
so  lead  up  from  the  I'"  .  ;  I.  'M  into  the  heart  of 
Judaea.  *  An  hour's  ride  from  Tell  es-Safi '  (at  the 
entrance  to  the  Phil,  plain)  'up  the  winding  vale  of 
E.  brings  us  ihioii^li  the  Shephelah  to  the  spot 
where  the  "Wady  c^-S  u-  turns  S.  towards  Hebron, 
and  the  narrow~Wady  el-Jindy  strikes  up  towaids 
Bethlehem.  At  the  junction  of  the  three  there  is 
a  levol  plain,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  cut  by  two 
streams,  which  combine  to  form  the  stream  dowc 
Vfady  es-Sunt.  This  pjair  "  *  the  scene 
of  David's  encounter  with  ^,••  A.  Smith, 

Hist.  Geofi r.  j>.  227). 

The  Philistines  had  pitched  their  camp  between 
Socoh  and  Azekah,  i.e.  on  a  ridge  separated  fiom 
the  rest  of  the  low  hills,  and  facing  the  Israelites 
across  the  valley.  The  *  gai?  (tt^)  or  ravine,  which 
separated  the  two  armies,  is  the  deep  trench  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  two  streams ;  this,  in  fact, 
forn  ":•.,''"  * '•  ' -3  valley.  The  Israelites 

had.;  *  •  •..        "•  ••  on  the  farther  or  eastern 

side  of  the  vale,  somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Wady  el-Jindy,  thus  securing  their  line  of  retreat 
up  ^the  Wady.  The  natural  strength  of  both 
positions  was  thus  very  great,  since,  if  either  army 
attacked,  they  must  not  only  cross  the  ravine,  but 
also  climb  the  opi-o-ilc  -lopcss  and  so  place  them- 
selves at  a  gre;u  (iM'tixmun^u  :  the  long  delay  of 
the  two  armies,  in  face  of  each  other,  u  ji>  ^  ol.,M\ 
due  to  this  fact.  J.  F.  S  i  L.S.SJ  VG. 

ELAM  (airy).— 1.  A  son  of  Shem  (Gn  10^=1  Ch 
I17),  the  cj)on  unous  ancestor  of  the  Elamites  (see 
following  ji'iiclej.  2.  A  Korahite  (1  Ch  26-{). 
3.  A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  S24).  4.  The  eponym  of  a 
family  of  which  1254  returned  with  Zerub.  (Ezr  27r 
Keh  712, 1  Es  512)  and  71  A\  ith  Ezra  (Ezr  87, 1  Es  88S). 
It  was  one  of  the  BeiiG-Elam  that  urged  Ezra  to 
take  action  .v_rfrn*t  mixed  marriages  (Ezr  102),  and 
six  of  the  *»!»mii  Minily  are  reported  to  have  put 
away  their  foiciirn  wives  (Ezr  1026).  Elam  ace.  to 
Neh  1014  'scaled  the  covenant.'  5.  In  the  parallel 
lists  Ezr  231,  Neh  7s4  'the  other  Elam'  has  also 
1254  descendants  who  return  with  Zerubbabel.  It 
appears  certain  that  there  is  some  confusion  here 
cf.  Berth. -Kyssel,  adloc^&nd  Sm&nd^Listen,  p.  19). 
6.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  (Neh  1242).  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ELAM,  ELAMITES  (D^y,  'EX<£/i,  mymais}.— Th€ 
Heb.  Elam  is  the  Assyr.  Elamtu,  'the  Highland?' 
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(a  name  also  applied  to  the  Amoritc  'TT«,JiV,iMl-' 
in  the  west),  Elamu,  s  an  Elamite.'  j-m,n  u  i-  ihc 
Semitic  translation  of  the  Sumerian  Numma  or 
Nimma,  which  has  the  same  signification,  and  was 
the  name  applied  by  the  Proto-chaldasans  to  the 
mountainous  land  to  the  east  of  them.  Elam 
possessed  two  ruling  cities,  Susa  or  Shushan, 
called  Susun  ('the  old')  in  the  native  texts  (now 
Shnster),  on  the  Ulai  or  Euleeus,  and  Anzan  or 
Ansan,  nearer  Babylonia  in  the  south-west.  The 
two  cities  gave  their  names  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  situated,  an  inhabitant  of  Susiana  being 
called  Susunka,  the  '  Susanchite '  of  Ezr  49.  The 
district  of  Anzan  was  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Susa,  and  at  one  time  was  equivalent  to  *  the  land 
of  Elam '  among  the  Babylonians  ( W.  A.  I.  ii.  47. 
18).  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  predecessors  were 
kings  of  Anzan,  the  country  having  , 
been  conquered  by  the  Persian  Teispes  •  • 
decline  or  the  Assyr.  empire.  Sir  H.  Kawimson 
notices  that  an  early  Arab,  writer,  Ibn  en-Nadim, 
states  that  writing  was  invented  by  Jemshld,  who 
lived  at  Assan,  one  of  the  districts  of  Shuster. 
The  kings  of  Susa,  however,  eventually  got  pos- 
session of  Anzan,  and  so  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Elam.  They  call  themselves  lords  fof  the  king- 
dona  of  Anzan J ;  and  as  this  title  is  found  on  their 
bricks  at  Bushire,  the  kingdom  must  have  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  sea. 

To  the  east  is  the  plain  of  Mai -Amir,  where 
there  are  sculptures  and  cuneifonr        •   '••;' 
from  which  we  learn  that  here  was  •    •;    • 
dom  v"-J  A-:-«  ^-  «  \  V- arsites '  of  Ezr49.     fn 
the  t  ,•..'•  • '  the  second  transcript 

of  the  Achsemenian  texts  the  name  is  written 
Khapirti,  and  it  has  there  taken  the  place  of 
Inzan  or  Susa  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Bab. 
iJlamtu.  The  equivalent  in  the  Persian  transcript 
s  Uwaja,  whence  the  modern  Khuzistan. 

The  dialects  of  Mai-Amir,  of  Susa,  and  of  the 
second  Achaemenian  transcripts  differ  but  slightly 
from  one  another.  They  are  agglutinative,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged,  unrelated  to  any  other 
known  language.  The  statement  in  Gn  1022,  that 
Elam  was  the  son  of  Shem,  does  not  imply  any 
racial  or  linguistic  connexion,  the  object  of  the 
cfc  '  ""  "•  •  ""  aphical. 

•  s    ^  as  reported  by;  Strabo 

(x  •-.  nations'  inhabited  the 

mountainous  region  east  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
Amardians  or  Mardians  who  bordered  on  the 
Persians,  the  Uxians  and  Elymeans  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia  and  Susa,  and  the  Kossseans  contiguous 
to  the  Medes.  The  Amardians  may  be  the  people 
of  Khapirti,  the  Uxians  belonged  to  Uwaja, 
Elymais  (1  Mac  61)  is  Elam,  and  tl««  Kossseans 
are  the  Kassi  of  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  of  vilio^e 
language  many  words  are  pieservpd,  \\hicU,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  dialects 
of  Elam. 

*Ansan,  in  the  land  of  Numma'  or  Elam,  was 
conquered  by  Gudea,  an  early  viceroy  of  southern 
Babylonia  (in  B.C.  2700),  whose  monuments  have 
been  found  at  Telloh ;  and  Mutabil,  another  early 
viceroy  (of  Dur-ilu  on  the  eastern  frontier),  *  broke 
fche  head  of  the  armies  of  Ansan.'  Kudur-Mabug, 
bhc  prince  of  lamutbal,  a  district  of  Elam  immedi- 
itely  easst-vard  of  Chaldsea,  was  the  father  of  Eri- 
Aku  or  Arioch  (which  see),  and  c  father  of  the  land 
of  the  Amorites5  or  Syria.  At  the  same  period 
Chedorlaomer  (Kudur-La,gamar)  was  suzerain  of 
JBabylonia  and  Palestine  JGn  141"16),  and  the 
notices  in  the  Bab.  astrological  tablets  which  refer 
bo  *  the  king  of  Anzan  and  Subarti  *  or  Mesopotamia 
probably  belong  to  the  same  date.  The  defeat  of 
the  Elamites  by  Khamniurabi,  king  of  Babylon, 
enabled  him  to  overcome  Eri-Aku,  and  make 
Babylonia  a  united  monarchy  (B.C.  2330).  In  B.C. 


2280  the  Elamite  king  Kudur-Nankhundi  made  a 
raid  into  Babylonia,  and  carried  away  the  image 
of  the  goddess  Nansea  (see  2  Mac  I18),  which  Assur- 
bani-pal  recovered  1635  years  afterwards.  Nearly 
a  thousand  years  later  we  find  Khurba-tila  of  Elam 
going  to  war  with  Kuri-galzu  n.  of  Babylonia  (B.C. 
1340)  j  but  his  own  men  revolted  from  him,  and  he 
was  defeated  and  captured  at  Dur-Dungi  by  Kuri- 
galzu.  About  a  century  afterwards  (c.  B.C.  1230) 
Kidin-Khutra.  invaded  Babylonia,  and,  after  taking 
Dur-ilu,  put  an  end  to  the  Kassi te  dynasty  at 
Babylon.  A  second  invasion  by  the  same  king 
was  not  so  successful.  In  B.C.  1115(?)  Babylonia 
seems  to  have  bee i »  co-iiiums-l  by  the  Elamites,  as 
a  dynasty  of  two  I  ,«i'"i!^  k,i  i>  then  began  to  rule 
it.  In  B.C.  742  '  •iniit.'i-r.i  ,<i-  or  TChr.in'ba-nijM- 
became  king  of  Elam,  and.  in  721  assisted  Merodach- 
baladan  aga  ri--/  S'*:_:o!i  of  Assyria,  whom  he 
repulsed  at  M,  i-i*it.  lie  died  in  718,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  sister's  son,  Sutruk-Nankhundi, 
who  in  711  again  assisted  Merodach-baladan,  but 
this  time  to  no  purpose.  Sargon  defeated  and 
captured  LIs  ^onci-Ml  Singusibu,  and  added  the 
Elamite  uNuici*-  o"  latbur,  Lakhiru,  and  Rasi  to 
A-^yiia.  After  a  rei^n  of  eighteen  years  Sutruk- 
N'lnklniMii  was  imprisoned  by  his  brother  Khal- 
ludus,  who  seized  the  crown.  He  captured  Babylon 
in  the  rear  of  Sennacherib,  who  had  gone  by  sea  to 
Nagitu,  on  the  Elamite  coast,  in  order  to  destroy  a 
settlement  made  there  by  the  fugitive  Merodach- 
baladan,  and  the  Bab.  king,  who  was  a  son  of 
Sennacherib,  was  carried  captive  to  Elam.  A  year 
and  a  half  afterwards  (B.C.  693)  the  Elamite 
nominee  at  Babylon  n  .1  -  • ;,  •  .  -1  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  in  the  followii^;  •*  j.  •  ••  •  Khalludus  was 
murdered.  Kudur  -  Nankhundi  succeeded  him, 
and  Sennacherib  ravaged  Elam,  capturing  even 
Madaktu  north  of  Susa,  until  driven  back  by  the 
winter.  The  following  July,  Kudur-Nankh.  was 
killed  in  an  insurrection,  and  Umman-menanu  put 
on  the  throne.  In  B.C.  690  came  the  great  battle 
of  Khalul§,  when  Sennacherib  met  the  combined 
forces  of  Elam  and  "nj.Tnlonlr,  and  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory.  The  king  of  Elam  had  under 
him  the  troops  of  Parsuas  (Persia),  Anzan, 
Pasiru,  and  Ellipi  (where  Ecbatana  afterwards 
stood),  besides  the  Aramaeans  and  Kaldi  or  Chal- 
dseans  of  southern  Babylonia.  On  the  15th  of 
Msan,  B.C.  689,  he  was  ; .,  ,' ' . ,  ""  <:«K  died  the 
following  November.  *'  .:•! ,  K'j1  n-  I.,  his 
successor,  reigned  eight  years,  when  he  was  burnt 
to  death  on  the  3rd  of  Tisri,  and  Umman-Khaldas 
II.  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  murdered  in  675 
by  his  two  brothers,  Urtaki  and  Te-Umman,  the 
elder  of  whom  took  the  crown,  and  about  ten  years 
later  made  an  unprovoked  raid  into  Babylonia. 
The  result  was  the  conquest  of  Elam  by  the  Assyr. 
king  Assurbanipal,  who  placed  Umman-lgas  the 
son  of  Urtaki  on  the  throne  as  a  tributary  prince. 
He  joined  the  great  revolt  against  Assyria,  which 
was  headed  by  the  viceroy  of  Babylonia;  but  he 
had  hardly  sent  his  army  into  that  country  when 
his  son  Tammaritu  conspired  a^ahH  If  m.  mn\ 
cutting  off  his  head,  sent  il  to  A^-sivU-iiipH1 
Tammaritu  then  joined  the  RjilAlonijri-  JPU\ 
during  his  absence,  one  of  liis  SOT\<UII--:  iri<la-liL<«-, 
usurped  the  throne.  Theicupon  Tirnmaiini  «-ui- 
rendered  to  the  Assyrians.  Shortly  afterwards 
Inda-bigas  was  murdered  by  another  military  ad- 
venturer, Umman-Khaldas  IIL,  and  the  Assyr. 
army  again  entered  Elain,  took  Madaktu,  and 
restored  Tammaritu  to  the  throne.  He  was  soon 
found  to  be  plotting  against  his  masters;  and  as 
Umman-Khaldas  once  more  possessed  himself  of 
I*  ••  «•  :14!  i  \ ,  the  As-syr.  general  wasted  it  with  fire 
(( "',  -  » <>•  .."  Susa  and  the  other  cities  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  the  temples  and  palm  e,-  <U  -n  ro\  o<l, 
and  the  sacred  groves  cut  down.  Thirty-two 
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statues  of  the  kings  were  carried  to  Assyria,  as 
well  as  the  images  of  all  the  Elamite  deiiies— 
Susinak,  the  god  who  delivered  oracles,  and  whose 
image  was  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  laity, 
Sumudu,  Lagamar,  Part'kira,  Amnian-Kasimas, 
Uduran,  Sapak,  Ragiba,  Sungursara,  Karsa  and 
Kirsamas,  Sudanu,  Apak-sina,  Bilala,  Panintimri, 
Silagara,  Napsa,  Nabritu,  and  Kindakarbu  (to 
whom  we  have  to  add  also  Laguda,  Nakhkhunte 
or  Nankhundi,  and  Khumba).  The  kingdom  of 
Elam  perished,  and  a  desolated  province  was  added 
to  the  Assyr,  empire.  But  the  empire  was  already 
on  the  decline,  and  in  a  few  years  Elam  ceased  to 
belong  to  it.  In  B.C.  606,  the  year  probably  of  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  Jeremiah  refers  to  Hhe 
kings  of  Elam  '  (  Jer  2325),  and  eight  years  later  he 
declares  that  Elam  is  about  to  be  consumed  by  its 
enemies,  its  king  and  princes  destroyed,  and  its 
people  scattered  ('5r9:r''CIV  This  would  fit  in  with 
the  conquest  of  Anzan  by  Teispes  the  Persian,  the 
ancestor  of  Cyrus  (which  see).  When  Elam  and 
Media  are  called  upon  to  besiege  Babylon  in  Is 
212,  Cyras,  king  of  Anzan,  must  be  meant,  as 
Anzan  was  synonymous  with  Elam  among  the 
Babylonians.  "It  would  appear  from  Ac  29  that  the 
old  IBB  £uag3  of  Elam  was  still  spoken  there  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era, 

T-rrrav:i'.i*—  U.'"'  ~V-"A',  Su*a  (1893);  Dieulafoy,  ISAcropole 
d&  Suse  (>  0);  ?•  v^-  '  j  ,s  Inscriptions  of  Mai-Amir,'  in  the 
T«T*T"\',.'»  '  J.  •  '  '.',1  Oriental  Congress  (1S85);  Lolbus, 
"w.:ci  r-.  ',  *  Pi*  i  ,  '  0  S:.,;  A.  H.  SAYOE. 

BLASA  C'AAa(r<£),  1  Mac  9s.—  The  site  mav  be  at 
the  ruin  H'asa,  near  Bethhoron  (SWP  iii.  sh.  17). 

ELASAH  (n-^N  'God  hath  made').—  1.  One  of 
those  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  1022). 
2.  The  son  of  Shaphan,  who  along  with  Gemariah, 
the  son  of  Hilkiah,  carried  a  message  from  king 
Zedekiah.  to  Babylon  (Jer  293),  For  no  apparent 
reason,  KV  stains  the  AT  =]r!ijnii  r'asih  in  both 
the  above  passages,  j  V  o;:  •  i  nos'i  AV  and  BV 
give  for  the  same  Helx  '  iio  TOI  ••*  Eicasn*  (wh.  see) 
elsewhere,  J.  A.  SELBIE. 


ELITE  or  ELOTH  (nV&  .-u»0.—  A  Fomo-i  i-i  the 
extreme  S.  of  Edom,  at  tli'j  '«•»;,,!  oi  t  -e  Gi'h"  of 
Akabah,  It  is  mentioned  in  I)t  2s  in  connexion  with 
TV  r-n-fy  K  r  one  of  the  *  stations'  of  the  Israelites. 
:!.••!«.  Coti,  and  Elim  may  possibly  be  various 
names  of  one  and  the  same  place,  the  'palm-grove* 
which  was  the  second  halting  -  place  after  the 

rsage  of  the  Red  Sea.  (See  Sayce,  HCM  p.  268). 
is  probably  identical  with  El-paran  of  On  148 
and  Elah  of  Gn  3641.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  it  is  referred  to  in  1  Ch  415,  where  for  'Ira, 
Elah'  {n?&,  rrp)  we  might  read  'Ir  and  Elah'  (YJJ 
n?8fl.  See  further  Dillmann  on  Gn  3641.  The 
history  of  E.  \v  as  n  <  h  \  -  \\  <•  i  <  »•  \\  ,n  o.  Coming  into  the 
possession  of  T<-»a*»'  V.IMMI  I"  'o-n  was  subdued  by 
David  (2  S  814),  it  was  an  important  naval  station 
during  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K  926).  When  the 
disTuption  of  the  kingdom  took  place,  Edpm  con- 
fin  ted  to  be  a  vassal  of  the  house  of  David,  until 
it  recovered  its  independence  in  the  time  of 
Tehoram  the  son  of  Jehosliaphat  (2  K  S20).  The 
port  of  E,  passed  once  more  into  the  possession  of 
Judah,  when  Amaziah  and  Uzziah  had  inflicted  a 
succession  of  defeats  upon  Edom  (2  K  1422).  It 
was  wrested  permanently  from  Judah  during  the 
operations  undertaken  against  Afaaz  by  Pekah 
and  Rezin  (2  K  166),  and  either  the  Syrians 
(KetMbh}  or  the  Edomites  (KerS)  became  its  pos- 
sessors. With  this  event  (c.  B.C.  734)  ends  its 
history  as  far  a»  OT  is  concerned.  E.  is  the 
modern  *A7tabak.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

EL-B11ITH  (JgS46).—  See  BAAL-BERITH,  and 


cf.  Moore,  Judges,  242,  265;   W.   R.  Smith,  M 
93  n.  ;  Baudissiii  m  PEE*  ii.  p.  334. 

EL-BETHEL  (^-^5  ^').  —  The  name  -which  Jacob 
is  said  to  have  given  to  the  scene  of  his  vision  on 
his  way  back  from  Paddan-aram,  Gn  357  (P  ?).  The 
LXX  (Bcw0tfX),  Vulg.  (Domus  Dei),  Pesh.  and  Arab. 
VSS  omit  *  El,'  which  Ball  (in  Haupt's  OT}  suggests 
may  have  been  corrupted  from  anna  *  that/  winch 
would  naturally  be  attached  to  aipp1?  (so  in  Pesli. 
and  Vulg.).  Ball  justly  adds  that  God  of  Bethel  la 
an  extraordinary  name  for  a  place.  See,  however, 
the  note  (*)  om  p.  27  8a  of  the  present  volume. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ELBAAH  (njnta  perhaps  'God  hath  called5).— 
A  son  of  Midian  (Gn  254,  I  CK  I33).  See  GENE- 
ALOGY. 


ELD1D  (T£$).  —  One  of  the  seventy  elders 
appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  the  government  of  the 
people.  On  a  memorable  occasion  in  the  wilder- 
ness journey,  he  and  another  named  Medad  were 
not  present  with  Moses  and  the  rest  of  the  elders 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  to  hear  jGrod'a 
message  and  receive  His  spirit.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  them  where  they  were,  and 
they  prophesied  in  the  camp.  Joshua  regarded 
this  as  an  irregularity,  J-:M  J  -11  L:I  \«!to  Moses  to 
forbid  them.  But  he  roi*.\  -,  i':o  reply,  'Ait 
thou  jealous  for  my  sake?  would  God  that  all  the 
Lord's  people  were  piop'icK  that  the  Lord  would 
put  Ms  spirit  upon  them  !  "  (>"u  II26"29). 

E.  M.  BOYD. 

ELD1B  AND  MOBAD,  BOOK  OF.  —  The  fact 
that  the  prophecies  of  these  men  are  unrecorded  in 
Nu  ll26"2^  furnished  an  inviting  theme  for  imagina- 
tion to  some  unknown  seer  and  author.  His  oook 
is  quoted  in  Her  mas,  Vis.  ii.  3  :  '  Thou  shalt  say  to 
Maximus.  Behold  the  tribulation  cometh  ,  .  . 
"  The  Lord  is  near  to  them  that  turn  to  Him,"  as 
it  is  written  in  the  (book)  of  Eldad  and  Modad.' 
The  Pal.  Targums  (Jerus.  i.  and  Jews.  ii.)both 
supply  us  with  the  subject  of  E.  and  M.'s  prophecy, 
filling  in,  as  is  their  wont,  the  supposed  hiatus  in 
the  fieb.  Bible.  They  agree  with  Hermas  that  it 
had  reference  to  pre-Messianic  tribulation,  which  is 
described  under  the  coming  of  Magog  against  Israel 
at  the  end  of  days.  Jertts,  ii.  says  that  Gog  and 
Magog  shall  both  fall  by  the  hand  of  King  Messiah. 
Jeru$*L  omitsthis  ;  but  adds/  The  Lord  (see  Levy,  s.v. 
on»p)  is  near  to  them  that  are  in  the  hour  of  tribula- 
tion.' The  close  resemblance  thus  pointed  out  be- 
tween Hermas  and  the  two  Targums  seems  certainly 
to  indicate  that  all  three  authors  were  acquainted 
with  the  same  Bk  of  E.  and  M.  ;  and  renders  the 
hesitancy  of  Schiirer  and  Ztickler  no  longer  neces- 
sary. In  1  Clem,  xxiii.  3.  4  and  2  Clem.  xi.  2.  3  is 
a  long  quotation,  called  in  the  one  case  waitf,  in 
the  oi  lior  Trpo^rtxbs  \fy0st  but  not  in  OT,  which 
Lightf  oot  and  Holtzmann  conjecture  to  have  been 
taken  from  our  book.  In  both  cases,  as  well  as  in, 
Hennas-,  the  quotation  is  designed  to  refute  one 
who  i?  sceptical  about  the  a-/  'oro^^rliiimVlIiina 
*  at  the  end  of  ilio  da\  *.'  (  im  hoo'c  3\  foti'i'i  in  i  he 
Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  (400  o-rtxoi),  and  in  the 
Synopsis  Athanasii  (see  ABRAHAM,  BOOK  OF). 


—  Fabrioius,  Codex  p&ufop.  r  T.  i.  801-804; 
Schiirer,  HJP  n.  in.  29;  Zotfder,  Avoc.  c7,'/?  A  T.  430;  NVber, 
Tshirtik  '••*  "iZm.  ls»8fl,  p  S7(^  (\\1">,  houcicr,  m  stransIaK^  the 
Targ.  i/rrtur  i.  in  the  Iineciccd);  ITcliYwianr,  /  >ri7l>>iun'j,  -;63. 

J.  T. 


ELDER  (IN  OT).—  In  ancient  days  the  institution 
of  Elders  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people, 
and  the  word  elder  did  not  suggest  those  purely 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  functions  -with  which  it 
is  now  associated.  The  origin  of  the  office  is  easily 
traced.  Under  the  primitive  conditions  of  society 
that  prevail  in  the  earlv  history  of  all  nations  aqe 
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is  an  "  u"»  rM    'll    condition  of  investment  with 
autho'    u  ' '  ytpovres  so  frequently  men- 

tioned by  Homer  (e.g.  II.  xviii.  503),  the  yepova-la, 
of  the  Dorian  states,  the  Patres  and  Senatus  of 
the  Romans,  the  vpeopfa  at  Sparta,  and  the  Sheikh, 
i.e.  eider,  in  Arabia].  Hence  from  the  beginning 
of  Israel's  history  downwards  we  hear  of  elders 
(QMpT,  wpeffptrepoi)  as  an  official  class.  The  title, 
which  at  first  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
idea  of  age,  came  afterwards  to  designate  merely 
the  dignity  to  which  age  was  formerly  the  neces- 
sary passport.*  In  the  narratives  of  the  Hex.  both 
J  and  E  are  ,',  •  •  "  :'  .1  with  the  institution  of 
elders  (Ex  316  ,  -j  ,  s  -  Il16ff-,  etc.),  and  that  not 
only  in  Israel  but  amongst  the  Egyptians  (Gn  507) 
and  the  Moabites  and  Midianites  (Nu  227).  Their 
position  and  functions  in  early  times  are  thus 
described  by  Wellhausen  (Hist,  of  Isr.  and  Jud. 
15),  '  What  there  was  of  permanent  official  authority 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  elders  and  heads  of  houses; 
in  time  of  war  they  commanded  each  his  own 
household,  and  in  peace  th<;  ,r  •  \  •;  ""  ;  ;  " 
each  within  his  own  circle.'  ';•;.,'"!  !•«.',  •  .; 
referred  to  in  Deut.  as  •  he  function's 

of  local  authorities  (Dt  •  • '    257,  cf.  also 

Jos  204,  Jg  814,  Ru  42).  Their  number  varied  with 
the  locality,  it  must  sometimes  have  been  con- 
siderable ;  e.g.  the  elders  of  Succoth  who  came  into 
collision  with  Gideon  (Jg  814)  numbered  seventy- 
seven.  At  a  later  period  they  appear  in  connexion 
with  the  adoption  of  the  kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment (1  S  84),  with  the  intrigues  of  David  and 
Abner  about  the  succession  to  the  throne  (1  S  3026, 
2  S  317),  while  the  part  they  played  in  tho  ji.'lirr,1. 
murder  of  Naboth  is  well  known  (1  K  iM""-  Jj.  !• 
was  from  amongst  the  previously  existing  body  of 
elders  that  Moses,  according  to  Nu  IP8*-  (JE), 
chose  an  inner  circle  of  seventy  c  to  bear  with  him 
the  burden  of  the  people.'  (The  important  pait 
played  by  this  incident  in  late  Je^n-li  t:u<liiion*> 
will  be  referred  to  under  SANHEDRIN). 

The  elders  of  the  city  (ryn  ^pi)  acted  as  judges  (Dt 
2218),  just  as  the  village  l£adi  and  his  assistants  do 
in  an  Arab  < •<)•'«:'  ,  «•'  \  at  the  present  day  (Driver, 
Deut.  199).  ii  :-  srir  that  in  Dt  1618  *  judges' 
(D'act?)  and  'officers'  (nnofc>)  appear  to  be  dis- 
•i-  f'::v  •><!  iYoi:i  ol-lers;  but  Schurer  is  prob.  right 
in  is'-  -i!L_'<  -r<-n.  that  both  these  classes  were 
-('looted  from  the  prenernl  body  of  elder*,  the  'judges ' 
being  entrusted  ivitli  LheudmmMintioTi  of  justice, 
while  the  '  officers  *  took  charge  of  the  executive 
department.  Elders  reappear  in  the  Persian  and 
Greek  periods  (Ezr  55-9  8™  108,  Jth  616  7s3  810  1C6 
IS12,  1  Mac  1235,  and  in  the  story^  of  Susanna), 
while  the  Trpetr/Stfre/w  rov  Actov  during  the  Rom. 
period  are  often  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  NT. 
The  authority  which  the  elders  of  any  com- 
munity possessed  as  the  municipal  council  in  civil 
affairs  extended  also  to  religious  matters,  particu- 
larly after  the  synagogue  (see  SYNAGOGUE)  had 
become  a  flourishing  institution.  'In  purely 
Jewish  localities  the  elders  of  the  place  would 
be  also  the  elders  of  the  synagogue '  (Schurer).  As 
a  general  rule,  at  least,  ilio\  luulaL-oliiic  juii-<li<'- 
tion,  and  had  not  to  liike  the  MT-O  of  U:<  <on- 
prc<rn  t  ion  or  ihe  community.  In  Nu  3S24*;,  Jg  20. 21, 
tzr  10,  we  ha\e  rnns  exceptions  to  this  rule  (see 
CoNGKEGATTON).  The  right  of  exercising  relip ious 
discipline  was  in  their  hands,  and  in  pzmiculnr  it 
lay  with  them  to  pass  the  sentence  of  exclusion 
from  the  synagogue,  to  which  allusion  is  frequently 
made  in  NT  (e.g.  Lk  62a,  Jn  &*  1242  16°-). 

In  addition  to  what  is  contained  on  the  XT 
Elder  in  art.  BISHOP,  various  details  regarding 
this  office,  esp.  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  his- 

*  The  AV  tr  of  c*3p7  sometimes  by  *  elders*  aiid  sometimes  by 
'ancients'  (&g  Is  314,  jerlQi)  is  unfortunate  and  misleading. 
See  AXCIKXT. 


tory,  will  "be  found  under  artt.  SANHEDRIN  and 

SYNAGOGUE. 

L-ir.'iLi'  '•  —  ScYiiLvr  HJJP  n.  L  150,165!.,  1741,  ii.  581  j 
Oi  i  i:«<"  ,  Hi  '/  -Tt>*")l  .>"«;.,  and  Thajer,  -Y7*  L,  r  .  j  »»««;-;«,-  , 
Driver,  Deut  233;  TT-.*.«--  ,77  „  .»  <>r  ,  i  '  d  u.  ?  w.f.  <! 
N.  168  f.;  art.  «  Ae  ;  ,  •  •>.•/>•  /.'I.*,  %V,  o-,  jt  ',  ui<{ 
.-•-,-1  '  /7v-7:-/-,  "  ••-,  ,'  -"  -  T-  ;,95,  613,  etc  , 
I,  •  -  •(>•  >i  A  .-/•.  _.  '  A  •.  '„  '  .....  -  ,  Kostera,  Ret 
/'*,  •'./<'•-'!.  •,  ^  )*  ,.('..,  /...  v  '3001,3201; 

)  •-,"  !-.  -.  •';,',  ;  •  •  »,  „„  Ut  _i.  SELBIE. 

ELBEE  IM  NT.—  See  BISHOP. 


ELE1D  (i^  'God  hath  testified  ').—  An  Eph 
raimite  (1  Oh  721).   See  GENEALOGY. 


ELE1DAH  (rn^N  'God  hath  adorned,'  AV 
Eladah).—  An  Ephraimite  (1  Ch  720).  See  GENE- 
ALOGY. 


EIiEALEH  (nV^K  in  Nu  32^  K  «  '),  Nu  82^  37S  Is 
154  169,  Jer  4834.—  A  town  of  the  Moahite  plateau, 
conquered  by  Gad  and  Keuben,  and  rebuilt  by  the 
latter  tribe.  The  expression  ^(v.3S),  '  their  names 
being  changed,*  •.  "  •  ''„'  <*!'*•  and  other  towns, 
is  rendered  by  i\"  r  •'•,»•  :  ••-'.  *  vi.'j  the  LXX),  'en- 
closing them  with  wails  3  ;  but  this  is  very  improb- 
able (W  '  wall  '  is  only  poetic).  See  Dillni.  ad  loc. 
Elealeh  is  noticed  with  Heshbon,  and  in  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.  was  known  (Onomasticon,  s.v.)  as  being 
a  Roman  mile  from  Heshbon.  It  is  now  the  ruined 
mound  of  M-A.I,  about  a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon. 
See  SEP  vol.  i.  under  the  Arab.  name. 

C.  R.  CONDEE. 

ELEAS1H  (awjfy  'God  hath  made3).  —  1.  A 
Judahite  (1  Ch  239  4°).  2.  A  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Ch  S37  G48).  See  ELASAH. 

ELEAZAR  (-ijj^>$  (God  has  helped.  J—Cf.  Azarel, 
I  Ch  126,  and'  the  Phcen.  names  Eshmunazar= 
'Eshmun  has  helped,'  CISi.  i.  3,  1.  1  ;  Baalazar= 
'Baal  has  helped/CTS  I.  i.  256,  1.  2). 

Ten  or  eleven  persons  bearing  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex  62S, 
Nu  32),  who,  with  his  father  and  three  brothers, 
was  admitted  to  the  priestly  office  (Ex  281).  After 
the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  by  fire,  E.  and 
Ithamar  were  the  chief  assistants  of  Aaron 
(Lv  1012-  16)  The  former  is  represented  as  the  chief 
of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Nu  332).  When 
Aaron  died,  E.  succeeded  him  in  his  functions 
(  Nu  202a  -8,  Dt  106).  He  is  spoken  of  as  taking  part 
with  Moses  in  the  numbering  of  the  people 
(Nu  261-  63)  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Moses  he 
aided  Joshua  in  the  work  of  partitioning  the  newly 
conauered  land  of  Canaan  4.:i«oii;r-t  <li"  ^u-lve 
tribes  (Jos  141  17*  1951  211).  l-i  -  bnrml-iilruc'  is 
mentioned  in  Jos  248S.  From  Eleazar  and  his  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Putiel  (Ex  C25),  were  descended  all 
-:.•  ro<  iMs-"  high  priests  down  to  the  Maccabsean 
[.  ••<)';  i  '  *.  only  exceptions  being  the  high  priests 
who  lived  in  the  period  between  Eli  and  Solomon, 
when,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  office  was 
held  by  members  of  the  family  of  Ithamar.  2,  A 
son  of  Abinadab,  who  was  sanctified  to  take  charge 
of  the  ark  at  Kiriath-jearim,  after  its  return  from 
the  country  of  the  Philistines  (1  S  71).  3.  Son  of 
Dodo,  one  of  David's  three  principal  mighty  men 
(2  S  239,  1  Ch  ll12*13).  The  name  should  probably 
be  inserted  in  1  Ch  274.  5.  A  Levite,  son  of 
MahlL  and  grandson  of  Merari  (1  Ch  2321-  22  24s8). 
5.  A  priest  of  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr  883,  Neb  1242). 
(There  may  be  here  two  distinct  persons.)  6.  One 
of  the  family  of  Parosh,  who  had  married  a 
*  strange  woman,'  i.e.  one  of  non-Israelitish  descent, 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr  1025).  7.  The  fourth  son  of 
Mattathias,  and  brother  of  Judas  Maccabseua, 
suraamed  Avaran  (1  Mac  25).  He  fell  in  the  battle 
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fought  at  Betlizacb arias  against  Antioclms  v. 
Eupator,  B.C.  163  (1  Mac  G43"48).  His  name  occurs 
also  in  2  Mac  82J.  8.  c  One  of  the  principal  scribes * 
martyred  during  the  r  *«•»»<  T-i'v  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  B.c.  168  (2  MJ  -J '  - ,.  9.  The  father 
of  that  Jason  who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Home  by  Judas  Maccateus  in  B.C.  161  (1  Mac  817). 
10.  An  E.  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  given  by  St.  Matthew  (I18). 

"W.  C.  ALLEN. 

ELECTION  [<?/cXo7^.  The  subst.  is  rare,  not 
found  in  LXX  (yet  Aq.  Is227,  Symm.  Th.  Is3724,  cf. 
Ps. -Sol  97 186}.  In  NT,  Ac  915,  Ro  911  II5-7-  *,  1  Th 
I4,  2  P  I10.  Cf.  4K\fyofMt  (in  LXX  generally  for 
TO) —  to  'choose/  implying  (see  Creraer's  Lex.) 
(I)  a  special  relation  between  the  chooser  and  the 
object  of  his  choice,  and  (2)  the  selection  of  one 
object  out  of  many ;  £KX<~KTQ$  (in  LXX  for  "nn^  or 
Tij5,  also  fairly  often  for  var.  forms  of  TO,  besides 
being  used  occasionally,  sometimes  by  a  misreading 
of  the  Heb.  text,  for  17  other  Heb.  roots™'  chosen ' 
or  *  choice  *  (adj. )].  The  word  is  common  in  Dt  and 
II  Is.  It  is  not  in  Hos,  Am  (but  idea  in  3J),  or  Is 
(yet  cf.  LXX  Is  2816,  which  is  the  source  of  1  P  26}. 
ft  is  used  -Vi  f\v  S»  i"1  escribe  God's  choice  of  Israel 
out  of  all ;  »»  '  '•> :-  of  the  world  to  be  His  own 
•  >•  \»  "">  -i^""7  <  c. ,  and  of  Jerus.  to  be  the  covenant 
,  •  !!••;  u  no  -'•  A ,  Bt  125  etc.  It  is  used  also  of 
God's  choice  of  individuals  to  the  chief  offices  in 
the  nation,  e.g.  His  choice  of  Aaron  and  his  family 
for  the  service  of  the  >ai,<!i,aiy  His  choice  of 
the  king,  and  especially  of  lUv.<{.  It  is  once 
used  of  Abraham ;  and  in  Is  40-66  ^it  passes 
naturally  from  its  use  in  connexion  with  Israel 
to  the  *  Servant  of  the  Lord.' 

It  is  rare  in  the  Apocrypha ;  yet  cf.  Wis  39,  Sir 
481  etc.  It  is  constant  in  Enoch.  Cf .  Ps-Sol  97  185. 

In  NT  it  is  used  once  of  God's  choice  of  OT 
Israel  (Ac  1317}»  but  for  the  most  part  it  passes 
over  with  other  theocratic  titles  to  the  f  Israel  of 
God/  and  describes  either  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
or  individual  members  of  it,  sometimes  merely  in 
virtue  of  their  n  ymbtirship,  sometimes  as  chosen 
to  some  special  office  or  work,  e.g.  the  Twelve, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul.  It  is  twice  used  as  part  of  the 
title  of  our  Lord  (Lk  9s6  [war.  fee*.]  23s5,  Jn  I34). 
The  word  appears  constantly  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  especially  in  1  Clement  and  Hennas. 

The  thought  of  *  election  *  has  formed  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  all  the  most  important  attempts 
that  have  been  made  in  Western  Christendom  for 
the  last  1500  years  to  provide  a  complete  and 
formulated  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  it 
is  peculiarly  hard  for  us  to  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  the  original  meaning  of  the  term  in  Holy 
Scripture  without  distracting  associations.  And 
yet  the  effort  £s  worth  rnnkln^.  TIic  only  hope  of 
any  further  progress  in  ilu  oli:<  ul;  \  itn  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  only  prospect  of  •  j  "  its  discussion 
from  the  deadlock  at  whic  -ived,  lies  in  a 

careful  reconsideration  of  the  scriptural  premisses 
on  which  the  whole  argument  has  been  based. 

The  questions  that  require  examination  fall 
naturally  into  three  divisions,  i.  The  questions 
touching  the  author  of  election — who  chooses  the 
jlecfc?  What  can  we  know  of  His  character? 
What  are  the  grounds  of  His  choice  so  far  as  He 
has  vouchsafed  to  reveal  them  ?  ii  The  questions 
touching  the  persons  of  the  elect — who  are  they? 
and  for  \\hat  end  are  they  chosen?  iii.  The  ques- 
tion belonging  to  the  effect  of  election — what 
influence  does  the  fact  that  they  have  been  chosen 
by^  God  exert  over  the  elect  ? 

i.  On  the  first  part  of  this  question  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion.  Every  theory  of  election  is 
ba^ed  on  the  fact,  constantly  (nr?-n":/<  n  *i  Holy 

Scripture,   that  election  is  "th<     •:          work 

Df  God.    It  is  His  act  as  directly  as  creation  is. 


In  fact,  God's  purpose  in  creation,  His  eternal 
puipose  ft  *p*8£a  rw  Mvw,  Eph  3U),  is  revealed 
in  Holy  Sciipture  as  working  to  its  end  by  tiie 
method  of  election.  It  is  in  St.  Paul's  language 
KO.T  tK\oy*iv  irp69e<rL$,  Eo  911.  The  two  thoughts  are 
in  reality  inseparable.  We  can  understand,  there- 
fore, how  it  is  that  St.  Paul  should  say  that  God 
cho^e  His  elect  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
in  His  Son  (Eph  I4).  He  is  only  expressing  the 
truth  that  underlies  our  Lord's  words  when  He 
says,  'To  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  leit 
hand  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  is  for  them  for 
whom  it  hath  been  prepared  of  my  Father  (Mt 
20'23}.  Our  first  conclusion  then,  the  one  tixed  point 
in  the  whole  discussion,  is  this :  God  is  the  author 
of  election.  He  Himself  chooses  His  own  elect. 

When  we  go  on  to  ask  on  what  grounds  His 
election  is  based,  by  what  considerations,  in  accord- 
ance with  what  law  His  choice  is  determined,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  on  debatable  ground.  To 
some  minds,  indeed,  the  question  put  in  this  form 
seerns  foolish,  not  to  say  irreverent.  It  involves  in 
their  judgment  a  pitiable  blindness  in  regard  to 
the  inexorable  limits  of  human  knowledge.  In 
the  spirit,  sometimes  in  the  very  words  of  Zophar 
the  Naamathite  (Job  II7),  they  ask,  '  Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out 
the  Almighty  to  perfection?'  'The  main  facts 
of  the  divine  government  may,  indeed,  be  known, 
but  the  reasons  which  underlie  them,  the  motives 
which  prompt  them,  are  unfathomable ;  only 
an  uncliastened  curiosity  can  seek  to  intrude 
into  such  secrets.'  To  some  minds,  ^ again,  the 
question  involves  an  as->um;>tion  inconsistent  with 
one  of  their  primary  philosophical  or  jh- M>loj.u  a1, 
postulates.  It  seems  to  them  mcunsi-^-::**  v-'u* 
the  reality  of  the  divine  freedom,  winch  in^this 
connexion  is  only  another  name  for  the  divine 
omnipotence,  to  suppose  that  God  should  acknow- 
ledge Jiny  law  as  ?•  •  ""  ""  i  I1!-*  choice. 

Ir  eiilier  of  th  -<  -»  j-  <  „,<>'  -  is  well  grounded, 
further  discussion  of  the  question  is,  of  course, 
precluded.  We  must  therefore  begin  by  defining 
the  position  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  with 
regard  to  them.  Let  us  consider  the  second  objec- 
tion first.  No  doubt,  if  in  its  ultimate  analysis 
our  conception  of  God  resolves  itself  into  a  con- 
ception of  »'•-•  IMC  o-irrpun^K'"  or  of  an  absolutely 
sovereign  ui  ,,  J  "«i  ii  ormrpotenee  means  the 
power  to  do  anything,  and  if  no  will  can  be  ab- 
solutely sovereign  which  is  not  as  free  to  do  wrong 
as  to  do  right,  it  is  meaningless  if  not  profane  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  choice  of 
God.  An  abstract  omnipotence  must  be  inscrut- 
able. We  cannot  even  begin  to  understand  the 
action  of  a  will  in  this  sense  'absolute.'  But  if 
<;OO<!TICCCJ.  and  not  power,  lies  at  the  heart  of  our 
con  cop  i  ion  of  God,  then  we  shall  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  that  for  us,  in  Westcott's  magnificent; 
phrase,  *  Truth  and  justice  dehne  omnipotence.' 
And  we  shall  not  shrink  from  pressing  to  the  full 
the  human  analogy  which  is  present,  (ho'rjli  l;iii  -n, 
every  time  we  use  the  word  'will'  in  n!,.roM  iu 
God.  We  shall  contend  that  the  action  of  the 
divine  will,  like  the  action  of  the  human  will,  of 
which  it  is  the  archetype,  must  be  at  once  deter- 
mined  by,  and  reveal,  the  character  which  lies 
behind  it.  We  shall  maintain  the  paradox,  if 
paradox  it  be,  that  the  will  of  God  is  free,  only 
because,  by  the  blessed  necessity  of  His  being,  He 
cannot  will  anything  but  that  which  is  perfectly 
holy  and  righteous  and  good.  And  we  shall  claim 
every  revelation  that  He  has  given  us  of  Hia 
character  as  a  revelation  of  the  principles  which 
regulate  His  choice,  the  laws  of  His  election. 

And  if  we  are  met  at  this  point  by  the  warning, 
that  as  men  our  powers  of  apprehending  and 
expressing  truth  are  limited,  and  that  there  must 
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be  infinite  depths  of  mystery  in  the  divine  nature 
which  we  are  powerless  to  fathom,  we  shall  hope 
to  learn  humility  and  patience  from  the  caution. 
But  we  shall  not  desist  from  pushing  our  inquiries 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  power  that  is  given  to 
us.  We  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  limitations, 
we  yet  were  created  to  Know  God.  And  ifc  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  us  that  we  should  be 
able  to  bring  this  revealed  method  of  JT-  ••  <>•  :J  •<: 
into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  -v.i  '•  ,  •,:•,  ;  , 
He  has  given  us  of  His  character.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  He  will  justify  us  as  He  justified  Job 
for  refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  any  explanation 
of  the  facts  of  the  divine  government  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  sense  of  justice  which 
He  has  Himself  implanted  in  us.  He  has  revealed 
election  to  us  as  the  method  of  His  working. 
There  can  be  no  presumption  in  asking  whether 
in  making  this  revelation  He  has  given  us  any 
help  to  enable  us  to  understand  His  purpose  and 
enter  into  His  plan. 

When  in  this  spirit  v.  c  n"1-  •:••'!  ihe  examina- 
tion of  the  scriptural  'k\i,,  ••,  ,'.<>  result  may 
well,  at  first  sight,  seem  disappointing.  Great 
pains  are  taken  to  negative  what  we  are  naturally 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
solution.  The  ground  of  a  man's  choice  lies  not 
so  much  in  himself  as  in  the  object  that  he  chooses. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  his  own  character  deter- 
mines what  qualities  in  an  object  will,  and  what 
qualities  will  not,  prove  attractive  to  him.  But, 
for  all  that,  it  is  the  real  or  -•  s  •-•  C  'oveliness  of 
the  object  that  rules  his  -•  •  Is  would  be 

natural,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  choice  of 
God  is  in  like  manner  determined  by  the  loveliness 
of  its  object.  But  it  is  just  at  this  ^oint  that  the 
analogy  of  the  human  will  is  necessarily  imperfect. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  that  we  are  required  to  believe 
that  God  can  love  that  which  is,  in  itself,  neither 
lovely  nor  capable  of  clcn-loprnfr  loveliness?  but 
that  since  the  root  of  al1  lovolirn'^  is  in  God,  and 
since  there  can  be  no  goodness  apart  from  Him, 
we  cannot  argue  as  if  it  were  possible  for  man  to 
possess  or  develop  any  ^oou-sc--  or  loveliness  in- 
dependent of,  and  so  <•<»•• -i  lining  a  claim  on,  the 
choice  of  God.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
H';j)iifte<l  A\lieu  we  find  Israel  expressly  warned  in 
Holy  Scripture  to  reject  the  flattering  assumption 
that  they  had  been  chosen  on  the  grour.d  of  ihcij 
own  inherent  attractiveness.  They  were  not  as  a 
nation  either  more  numerous  or  more  amenable  to 
the  divine  discipline  than  other  nations  (Dt  77  96). 
We  can  understand  why  St.  Paul  declares  that 
the  election  of  Christians  does  not  depend  on  the 
will  or  the  energy  of  men  (Ro  916).  It  is  not  of 
works  but  of  grace  (Ho  II6,  cf.  Jn  I18). 

It  must  therefore  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  dis- 
cover the  ultimate  ground  of  God's  choice  in  any 
consideration  drawn  from  outside  Himself,  even 
though  it  be  in  His  foreknowledge  of  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  His  chosen;  for  the  goodness  in 
which  He  takes  delight  is,  after  all,  from  first  to 
last  His  own  creation.  The  testimony  of  S<  i  i : -  ' no 
is  not,  however,  really  limited  to  rln>  IH^,,.LXO 
result.  The  choice  which  is  not  ilolomm-u  inmi 
without  is  all  the  more  certainly  determined  from 
within.  And  the  ground  of  the  choice  which  we 
are  forbidden  to  look  for  in  ourselves  or  in  human 
nature  is  expre^lv*  florin  led  to  lie  in  the  love 
CDt  78)  and  the  fii'uliiulne-s  (Dt  9°,  Ko  II28)  and 
the  mercy  of  our  God  (Bo  916). 

ii.  We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  second  group 
of  questions  connected  with  our  subject.  Who  are 
the  elect  1  and  for  what  end  are  they  chosen  ?  In 
OT  the  term  'elect'  is  most  often  applied  to  the 
nation  of  Israel,  regarded  as  a  whole.  They  are  at 
all  periods  of  their  history  taught  to  regard  them- 
selves  as  the  'chosen  people.'  At  the  same  time 


special  divisions  of  the  nation,  e.g.  the  tribe  of 
Levi  and  the  house  of  Aaron,  are  chosen  to 
perform  certain  functions  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
body;  and  certain  prominent  individuals,  ^e.g. 
Abraham  and  David,  are  regarded  as  the  objects 
of  a  special  election.  In  Is  40-66  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  nation  generally  and  to  the  *  servant 
oi  J"s  in  all  the  different  connotations  of  that 
many-sided  title,— so  little  "-  J,lv  •'<)•*!  f,  M>»I- 
scious  of  any  fundamental  ;•<)•  'ii«  .-•  •-•'  lui'."  i  i 
I1  j  I1 10  flif,  of  a  national  and  an  individual 
<  ,::.  \'i  NT  the  universal  Church  takes  the 
place  of  Israel  as  the  *  chosen  race,'  and  not  only 
her  head  and  her  most  prominent  ministers,  but 
also  all  her  individual  members,  sometimes  by 
name,  sometimes  by  an  inclusive  form  of  address, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  narrow  down,  are  described 
as  'elect,'  just  as  they  are  described  hi  similar 
connexions  as  'called7  and  'holy'  and 'faithful' 
and  'beloved.'  *  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  deter- 
mine on  NT  evidence  whether  the  individuals  are 
regarded  as  owing  their  membership  in  the  Church 
to  their  election,  or  as  becoming  elect  by  virtue  of 
their  membership.  Three  points  are  clear— -(1) 
that  they  were  chosen  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;  (2)  that  they  were  chosen  *  in  Christ ' ; 
(3)  that  membership  in  the  Church  is  treated  as 
an  objective  assurance  to  each  individual  of  Ms 
personal  interest  in  this  eternal  election. 

Such  in  outline  are  the  different  classes  described 
as  '  elect '  in  Hoi  "  i '  ,'  •  We  must  consider 
next  what  can  be  .  •  regard  to  the  purpose 

for  which  they  were  chosen.  We  must  not,  of  course, 
assume  that  the  purpose  is  the  same,  or  even  in  all 
points  analogous  in  the  different  cases.  Still  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  we  shall  gain  some 
help  towards  mulci-l,1  ndinpr  the  application  of  the 
method  in  any  one  case  by  a  caretul  study  of  its 
application  to  the  rest. 

The  selection  of  the  family  of  Aaron  and  the 

tribe  of  Levi  need  not  detain  i:     *•• '        ?•  -;s  a 

simple  case  of  the  choice  of  certain  - 1    .  «  . ,      . '.  fill 

an  office  of  trust,  a  position  at  once  of  privilege  and 

:•  s    '"\\onbenalfoftheirfellow-countrymen. 

Ine  choice  of  Israel  presents  a  more  com- 
plicated problem.  The  choice  in  the  first  instance 
involved  a  call  to  occupy  a  special  position  in  rela- 
tion to  J" — to  be,  and  to  be  acknowledged  before 
the  world  as,  His  peculiar  people.  '  Ye  are  my 
witnesses,'  saith  the  Lord,  'my  servant  whom  I 
have  chosen ;  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  me, 
and  understand  that  I  am  he '  (Is  43 lo).  And  this 
position  or  ;  •"  ',"  ••»  involved  a  special  responsi- 
bility .<;•••  «>•!*  <•••  «'-nd  towards  the  rest  of  man* 
kind.  On  the  one  side,  they  were  the  trustees  ot 
God's  glory  in  the  world,  *  his  witnesses/  '  the 
people  which  he  formed  for  himself,  to  show  forth 
his  praise.'  On  the  other,  they  were  the  heirs  of  the 
piomise  made  at  the  call  of  the  Father  of  the  elect, 
that '  in  him  and  in  his  seed  should  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed '  (cf .  Gn  1819).  And  this  work 
for  others  is  the  characteristic  function  of  the  ideal 
'servant  of  the  Lord,'  who  embodies  in  himself  all 
that  is  most  characteristic  of  the  chosen  Israel* 

In  NT  <'<H»  :,,:  ,'*'. « *  little  is  told  us  of  the 
purpose  of  <  I,  < '  ,«»•  '  'i  i",k  poor  in  this  world/  St. 
James  writes,  *  God  chose  (to  be)  rich  in  faith  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  promised  to  them 
that  love  him.'  '  God  chose  you,'  writes  St.  Paul 
to  the  Thessalonians,  'from  the  beginning  (or  "as 
a  firstfruit,"  airapxtfj'  for  air'  dpxw)  unto  salvation.' 
'  He  chose  us,'  he  writes  again  (Eph  I4)  *  in  him  (i.e. 
in  Christ)  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without 

*  Tncre  is,  indeed,  one  lussa^c  in  the  Gobpels,  \\hich  -will  call 
for  no1  'cc  later  or1,  in  \ih.cn  a  djstinction  is  dram,  ri  between  the 
man>  '  called '  and  the  few  '  chosen  '  But  the  existence  of  this 
one'  -i«"  *  rto'i  r  -1  invalidate  the  statement  in  the  text,  which. 
m.-rcM  !.-<_L.>  i,  ...i  ,  iii.ro  uiv  o'JjU  paseiigfctt  iii  v  s'.'di  il?  s  narrow 
b  £ui!ieation  lor  '  CiN.b1  is  excluded. 
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blemish  "before  him  in  love.'  The  Christian,  there 
fore,  stands  as  the  Israelite  stood  before  him  in  a 
special  relation  of  ^intimacy  with  God,  receiving 
from  Him  the  spiritual  gifts  n  :s  ^  £•  °  -  '  Dgether 
•with  the  •  ,-'  " ""  ..  for  ',;•••  '  '  .  them 
(ColS12),'  •  •  !•' intimacy  presupposes,  and 
the  assurance  of  eternal  salvation,  of  which  that 
intimacy  is  at  once  the  foretaste  and  ttt-  ^V^c. 

The  indications  of  a  wider  purpose  in  i':-l :  "c.  p  ">:: 
of  the  Christian  are  not,  indeed,  as  definite  as  in 
the  case  of  OT  Israel,  It  would,  however,  "be  a 
mistake  to  regard  them  as  altogetlkT  ^T^l-i 
Our  Lord  (Jn  15}  Himself  told  His  apo^'os  i'i 
He  had  chosen  them  that  they  might  bear  much 
fruit.  The  chosen  race  exists,  as  St.  Peter  reminds 
us  (1  P  29),  i  ••••»••••  ''  -,  the  words  of  Is 43,  'to 
show  forth  tne  excellencies  of  him  who  called  them 
out  of  darkness  into  his  glorious  light,'  And  St. 
Paul,  in  the  same  sentence  (Etth  I4"14)  in  which  he 
speaks  of  our  election  in  Christ  *to  the  praise  of 
tne  glory  of  his  grace,'  reveals  as  the  final  goal  of 
the  eternal  purpose,  *  the  summing  up  of  all  things 
in  Christ,  the  things  in  heaven  and  the  ^  things 
upon  the  earth  * ;  a  goal  towards  the  attainment 
of  which  our  election  cannot  be  regarded  as  more 
than  a  preparatory  stage. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  :,(:•>  v' ,_  to  fllo 
predominant  use  of  the  term  in  !!'*'»  >ci>-i:'<. 
election  is  an  attribute  of  the  visiole  Church,  and 
finds  its  true  ;.T<UI.  ro-  simply  in  the  salvation  of 
certain  elect  i:.'..\  <:»*.! 'I-,  but  in  the  evangelization 
of  the  race.  There  is  indeed  good  scriptural 
analogy  for  a  concurrent  use  of  the  term  in  a 
narrower  sense,  to  describe  as  it  were  an  election 
within  the  elect.  For  St.  Paul  uses  it  (Ho  II7)  to 
describe  the  inner  circle  in  Israel  who  accepted  the 
gospel  when  it  came  to  them — *the  remnant*  to 
which  alone  an  immediate  salvation  had  been 
promised  by  Isaiah  (Eo  9s7,  Is  1023).  And  our 
Lord  again  and  again  warns  ns  in  His  parables 
that  the  members  of  His  Church  will  be  subjected 
to  a  searching  judgment — as  the  result  of  which 
the  unworthy  will  be  cast  into  the  outer  darkness. 
It  is  in  this  connexion  that  He  uses  the  warning 
words  about  the  many  called  and  the  few  chosen 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  But 
there  seems  no  authority  for  restricting  the  use  of 
the  term,  as  some  theological  systems  do  to  this 
narrower  sense— refusing  to  recognize  as  elect  in 
any  real  sense,  either  those  Israelites  who  in  St. 
Paul's  day  were  disobedient  to  the  gospel,  or  those 
members  of  the  visible  Church  who  fail  to  stand 
in  the  j'id<rv.eit.  Still  less  justification  is  there 
ror  a-^umiiY  that  the  object  of  the  election  of  this 
restricted  circle  has  no  end  beyond  the  personal 
salvation  of  the  Individuals  who  compose  it. 

iii.  We  pass  on  now  to  the  last  stage  in  our 
inquiry,  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  election. 
We  ask  what  influence  does  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  chosen  by  God  exert  over  the  elect? 
May  we  assume  that  the  divine  purpose  working 
through  election  must  of  necessity  attain  its  goal  ? 
Can  we,  granting  this  assumption,  find  a  place  in 
oar  system  for  any  self-determining  power  in  the 
human  will  ? 

The  theological  systems,  which  adopt  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  term  election,  and  limit  the 
scope  of  its  operation  to  its  effect  on  this  limited 
circle,  find  no  difficulty  in  supplying  a  logically 
coherent  set  of  answers  to  these  questions*  It  is 
inconsistent  with  any  real  faith  in  the  divine  Omni- 
potence to  suppose  that  any  deliberate  purpose  of 
God  can  finally  fail  of  its  accomplishment.  The 
elect,  therefore,  being  chosen  for  salvation,  cannot 
fail  to  attain  salvation.  No  power  fiom  without 
or  from  within  can  prevent  this  result.  The  fact 
that  they  have  been  chosen  for  this  end  carries 
with  it  the  dnin*.  determination  to  provide  all  the 


means  required  to  ensure  its  attainment.  ^  Th© 
elect,  therefore,  receive  first  a  gift  of  *  irresistible 
grace '  to  raise  them  out  of  their  naturally  depraved 
state,  and  then  a  gift  of  *  final  perseverance/  as 
the  result  of  which  they  are  assured,  whatever 
their  intervsring  lapses  may  have  been,  of  being 
found  at  the  moment  of  death  in  a  state  of  grace. 

These  systems  do  not  seem  to  find  room,  at  least 
in  the  all-impoitant  moment  of  conversion,  for  any 
true  act  of  self-determination  on  the  part  of  the 
human  will.  A  doctrine  of  reprobation  forms  an 
inevitable,  however  unwelcome,  complement  to  the 
doctrine  of  election  so  denned. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with  the  deepest 
respect  systems  which  embody  the  conclusions  of 
the  most  strenuous  thinkers  on  this  subject,  from 
Ql  \  .  -  '"  ,  •*•-,  Oalvin  and  Jonathan  Edwards. 
I  •  •  ,  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these 
conclusions  have  never  been  able  to  secure  general 
acceptance.  Unassailable  as  they  may  be  in  logic, 
it  is  felt  that  somehow  they  fail  to  fit  the  facts  of 
life.  There  are  elements  in  human  experience  and 
elements  in  the  divine  revelation  for  which  they 
fail  to  account.  And  the  general  result  is  one  from 
which  the  Christian  consciousness  seems  instincb- 
ively  to  shrink  in  horror.  It  can  only  be  accepted, 
if  it  is  accepted  at  all,  as  a  dark  enigma,  which  our 
present  faculties  have  no  power  to  solve. 

What,  then,  we  seem  forced  to  ask,  are  the 
foundations  on  which  these  conclusions  rest  ?  Can 
it  be  that  the  results  of  the  argument  are  vitiated 
by  any  unsuspected  flaw  in  the  premisses  ? 

The  premisses  are  these — (1)  God  is  omnipotent. 
(2)  Because  God  is  omnipotent,  the  final  goal  of 
creation  must  correspond  at  all  points  to  His 
original  purpose.  (3)  The  final  goal  of  creation, 
as  far  as  it  affects  the  human  race,  involves  the 
division  of  mankind  at  the  day  of  judgment  into 
two  sharply  defined  classes,  the  saved  and  the  lost. 
(4)  The  position  of  any  individual  man  in  one  01 
other  of  these  two  classes  must  be  traced  back  in 
the  last  resort  to  the  original  purpose  of  God  with 
regard  to  him. 

It  seems  impossible  to  take  exception  to  either 
of  the  first  two  of  these  premisses.  It  is  part  of 
the  idea  of  God,  that  He  must  be  able  to  effect 
what  He  purposes.  To  speak  in  human  language, 
there  may  be  enormous  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
the  tasks  to  which  He  sets  Himself.  We  have 
therefore  no  right  to  assume  that  at  any  moment 
before  the  end  all  things  are  as  He  would  have 
them  to  be.  But  the  end  must  be  a  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  His  original  design. 

Ajn  in,  if  I  ho  third  of  these  premisses  is  sound, 
llic  lointh  -=i  orn^  to  follow  from  it  by  an  inevitable 
deduction.  Everything,  therefore,  depends  on  the 
validity  of  the  third  premiss.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a 
true  and  complete  statement  of  the  end  towards 
which  *  the  whole  creation  moves '  ?  Now,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  expresses  accurately  one 
side  of  the  scriptural  teaching  on  the  subject.  It 
is,  however,  very  far  from  expressing  the  whole. 
On  this  point,  as  is  well  known,*  the  evidence  of 
Holy  Scripture  seems  divided  against  itself.  It 
speaks  of  eternal  punishment  (Mt  2546).  It 
speaks  also  of  the  divine  will  that  all  men 
should  be  saved  (1  Ti  24).  It  speaks  of  those  who 
shall  be  cast  into  the  outer  daiknoss  on  their 
Lord's  return  (Mt  2451  etc.).  It  speaks  also  of  an 
end,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all  (1  Co  1528).  It 
seems  clear  that  to  our  apprehension  these  two 
sets  of  statements  must  bo  mutually  exclusive, 
unless  we  may  regard  the  judgment  MS  oeing  nofc 
the  end,  but  only  a  means  towards  the  end.  If 
we  reject  this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  we  must 
remain  content  with  an-  unreconciled  antinomy 
But,  in  any  case,  it  is  important  to  lemember  whicJr 
*  Westcott,  Historic  Faith,  p.  50  ff. 
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side  of  the  antinomy  was  dominant  in  St.  Paul's 
mind  in  the  chapters  (Ro  9-11)  which  contain  his 
most  explicit  teaching  on  the  subject  of  election. 

These  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  problems  raised  by  the  failure  of  Israel  to 
accept  the  ofler  of  salvation  made  to  them  in  the 
gospel.  The  first  line  of  solution  is  suggested  by 
the  thought,  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
called,  of  an  election  within  the  chosen  people 
(Bo  93  II7}.  Such  an  election  has  parallels  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchal  family  (98"13).  It  is  in 
accordance  with  express  utterances  o"  -,>  (••>*'•  / 
(927).  It  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  a  "•"  s  •  *  •' 
of  the  divine  plan  that  Israel,  as  a  whole,  should 
for  a  time  be  shut  out  from  salvation,  and  only  the 
election  should  attain  it.  St.  Paul,  however,  ex- 
pressly and  :  • ""  •  "  ";  refuses  to  accept  this  as  a 
complete  sola  won  \n— ;.  It  is  very  far  from  the 
perfect  triumph,  the  vision  of  which  has  been 
opened  before  him.  He  finds  in  the  salvation  of 
the  part  a  sure  pledge  of  the  ultimate  deliverance 
of  the  whole.  *  If  the  first-fruit  be  holy,  the  lump 
is  holy  too  *  (II16).  However  much  the  nation  as  a 
whole  had  incurred  the  divine  wrath  by  their 
opposition  to  the  gospel,  they  were  yet  dear  to 
God  for  their  fathers'  sake  (II28).  The  power  of 
their  original  election  was  by  no  means  exhausted. 
The  gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are  without 
repentance  (II29).  In  the  end  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved  (II26).  And  lest  we  should  think  that  in 
this  respect  Israel  stands  on  a  different  footing  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  he  adds — *  God  hath  shut  up 
all  men  unto  disobedience,  that  he  may  have 
mercy  upon  all5  (II82). 

In  the  face  of  these  utterances  no  scheme  of 
election  which  assumes  the  doctrine  of  evet  last  ing 
punishment  as  one  of  its  fundamental  postulates, 
can  claim  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul. 

Leaving,  then,  on  one  side  the  attempt  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  election  in  its  relation  to  the 
elect  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  its  influence  in  the  case  of  the  wider 
circle?  St.  Paul's  argument  in  relation  to  Israel 
(H28f>)  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  his  view,  even 
in  the  wider  sense,  the  fact  of  God's  election  carries 
with  it  an  unalterable  declaration  of  the  divine 
purpose  for  good  towards  those  to  whom  His  call 
came.  He  believed  also  that  the  will  of  each  man 
was  in  its  natural  state  so  utterly  enslaved  fco  evil 
that  nothing  but  the  divine  power  could  set  it 
free  (Ro  714^fi).  At  the  same  time,  the  action  of 
the  divine  will  on  the  human  was  not  to  over- 
whelm it,  but  to  restore  its  power  of  action.  He 
exhorts  men  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  just 
because  it  is  God  who  is  working  in  them  both  to 
will  and  to  dp  of  His  good  pleasure  (Ph  213).  The 
love  of  Christ  is  indeed  a  «>:  -ii,,i'iin-j;  motive 
(2  Co  514).  Without  faith  in  ihn  loio  as  its 
abiding  source  and  spring  the  Christian  life  is 
iinpo-Mlfle  (Gal  220,  cf.  Un  439).*  And  surrender 
to  i  hat  lo\o  is  the  last  act  for  which  a  man  could 
dream  of  <"!,  ".  «"•!;"  ;  .ny  credit  to  himself.  It  is  the 
gift  of  Go-  I  ;  •_'  .  Yet  the  refusal  to  surrender 
is  not  due  to"  defect  of  grace.  It  is  possible  to 
receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  (2  Co  61). 

Again,  the  presence  of  the  divine  grace  does 
not  supersede  the  necessity  for  constant  watch- 
fulness (cf.  Mk  1337  etc.).  Even  the  'chosen 
vessel'  (Ac  918)  contemplates  the  po--iYny  of 
becoming  himself  a  castaway  (1  Co  («-7;.  !!•  r  ii<  !i  .*• 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  good  olive  tree  before  now 
— and  what  has  been  done  once  may  be  done  again 
(Ro  II22).  While,  however,  his  language  does  not 
leave  us  room  to  believe  that  he  regarded  himself, 
at  least  at  this  part  of  his  career,  as  possc^Ir.pr  any 

*  Of  Council  of  Orange,  A  D.  529,  Canon  xxv,  Donum  Dei 
wt  dilwere  J)eu)ti.  Ipse  ut  dtiigeretur  d&d\t  qui  nan  diLectus 


inalienable  gift  of  '  final  perseverance,"  or  as 
absolved  from  the  necessity  for  strenuous  effort 
on  his  own  part  *to  make  his  own  calling  and 
election  sure'  (2P  I10),  it  is  clear  that  he  had  an 
unfaltering  faith  in  the  perseverance  of  God.  He 
knows  whom  he  has  trusted  (2  Ti  I12),  and  is  con- 
vinced that  He  is  able  to  keep  what  has  been 
entrusted  to  Him.  He  can  trust  God  to  bring  to 
perfection  any  good  work  in  a  man  \i  hen  He  has 
once  set  His  hand  to  it  (Ph  I6).  Even  the  human 
potter,  whom  the  prophet  watched  at  his  work 
(Jer  IS4),  when  the  vessel  that  he  made  of  clay 
was  marred  in  his  hand,  made  it  again  another 
vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it. 

T'  '.  "  ':.  ""  \  ,  this  is  the  truth  about  the 
•  -,  ,  :  '  (  ,  ,  .  we  need  no  longer  shrink  from 
the  contemplation  of  it  as  if  it  were  'a  portion  of 
eternity  too  great  for  the  eye  of  man.'  The 
favoured  few  are  not  chosen,  while  the  rest  of 
their  race  are  left  to  their  doom  in  hopeless  misery. 
The  existence  of  the  Church,  however  much  it 
may,  nay  must,  witness  to  a  coming  judgment, 
has  in  it  a  promise  of  hope,  not  a  message  of 
despair  for  the  world.  As  Israel  of  old  was  chosen 
to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  hope  of  a 
coming  Saviour  of  the  world,  so  the  Church  is 
chosen  to  bear  abroad  into  all  the  world  the 
gospel  of  a  universal  redemption,  forbidden  to 
leave  out  one  single  soul  from  the  vast  circle  of  her 
intercessions  and  her  giving  of  thanks,  because 
she  is  called  to  live  in  \  lie  ii^lit  of  a  revelation 
which  bids  her  believe  and  act  in  the  belief  that  God 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  (1  Ti  21'4).  We  can  enter 
with  full  hearts  into  the  spirit  of  the  marvellous 
doxology  with  which  St.  Paul  concludes  his  study 
of  the  subject,  and  cry  with  him  in  exultant  adora- 
tion, *Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable 
are  Ms  judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding  out. 
.  .  .  For  of  him  and  through  Mm  and  to  him 
are  all  things  ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.' 

L  ii.  ».*    "    --TV  !'.*-oOry  of  the  various  controversies  con* 
.    .  .>r\  H  -  1  '  •    -in    3  given  in  outline  in  various  treatises  on 
.,  >  ,.i»   <  .  (   -i  --,••)  D  •  ;r       -    '  —  '  •-"-,  -1  7.  T*-  -     -     i  t 
Shedd,  and  G.  P.  Fisher,   's  .<  iV  '•  ,     i  ••    •     <     *    •, 
length,  in  Latin,  by  G.  T.  \<  s    -.        *    v    ,••*••  i 
Wiggers,  1821,  1833  ;  Part  i   tr     ;. 
"       •'        ~  ' 
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Cahhnsm;  Miiller,  The.  Chribt.au  Docti  me  nj  *,,., 
1S39;  M'Cosh,  Tne  Method  of  the  Diiiae  Goumrt'cnf  1,-,)0; 
Coj>i>cfci?  A  Treat,  ft  r>n  Predfhht.atfon,  £/*rli6n.  'ind  Grace, 
JLsc'j,  r~ni  i(lLi-«jf  a  f'(:ll  bio  Is  >jrrnpnx,  \\\i  ci»k\vi  The  relevant 
s  CM,-)',-  n  ii  «r  "Deli's  Chrttltan  J)u  •m'li,  -o  *  nd  Ounninghain*g 
II  I*  'on,  il  ?V"/'/7  •  n.pay  carciul  stuJ!v;  ci  also  Sanday- 
lic«idl.im  on  Ho  /-tt/wf  ix  -20.  J.  0.  I''.  MFREAY. 

ELECT  LJELDY.-See  JOHN  (EPISTLES). 


EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL  (V^i^  -^x  LxV  -T7pon  tha 
'parcel  of  ground*  which  he  lino  o  •ii'.rlu  fiom  *lie 
B6ne-Hamor,  Jacob  erected  a  nvi&'t  a,  --o  Well., 
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Kautzsch  -  Socin,  Ball,  Dillm.,  etc.),  and  built 
an  altar,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  M-elohe- 
Israel,  '  El,  the  god  of  Israel/  Gn  3320  (E).  This 
appears  a  strange  name  for  an  altar  ,  hence  Delitzsch 
(ad  loc.  )  supposes  it  to  be  meant,  as  it  were,  of  its 
inscription.  The  LXX  reads  frrem\t<raTQ  rbv  6£ov 
Ia-t->z7,\3  'he  called  upon  the  God  of  Israel'  ;  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  this  is  correct,  and  that  we 
should  emend  the  MX  (?fc  A  «li?'l  to  Vx?  tn,p*l.  See 
GOD.  J.  A. 


EL  ELTON  (jV^  ^)  occurs  in  EVm  of  Gn  1418- 
19.  20.  22  Where  KV  (text)  has  «  God  most  High,'  and 
AY  *  the  most  high  God.'  r  :-  ,-..\:\  ,«  j.-oper 
name,  the  appellation  of  a  TJ  ,  •  \  **  .  In 
v.2"-  *  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  unto  J",  God  most 
High,*  there  caa  be  little  doubt  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  '  J"'  and  the  identification  of  the 
latter  with  El  Ely  on  are  due  to  a  redactor  (so 
Ball,  Kautzseh-Socin,  Homrnel,  etc.).  The  word 
J"  K  v,j'  'itl'i^r  in  the  LXX  (Qehv  rbv  WL<rroi>),  and  the 
coll-ji!  t-,o:i  of  names  reminds  one  of  'Jahweh- 
Elohim  *  of  Gn  24-3.  See  further  under  Gor>. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Sayce  to  identify  El 
Elyon  with  the  *  mighty  king  *  referred  to  in  the 
letters  of  Ebed-tob  (or,  as  Honimel  writes  the 
name,  Abdi-khiba)  to  the  Pharaoh  Amendphis 
(c.  B.C.  1400).  This  'mighty  king*  is  indeed  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  king  of  Egypt  ;  but  Hommel, 
while  agreeing  with  Driver,  against  Sayce,  that  an 
f  "*£?{!  ir  uo.  'jr-iitfc  is  meant,  argues,  from  the  use  of 
i"«c  :OT:-'»  r:  llui'eitcrof  Rib-Adda  of  Gebal,  that  it 
cannot  be  intended  to  designate  the  Pharaoh, 
"but  was  more  probably  the  king  of  the  Hittites. 
He  suggests,  further,  that^the  title  *  mighty  king' 
had  &/vy//"Y/"v  ?L  religion-'  -ijrrjlf!  ranee.  Heiemarks 
that  trc  tiji"te-rfcpu;L^c  I  j.^c*  err-lion  of  Abdi- 
khiba,  that  he  owed  his  exalted  position  not  to 
his  father  or  his  mother,  but  to  the  'arm  of  ^  the 
mighty  king,'  sounds  like  the  echo  of  some  ancient 
sacred  formula.  s  To  the  Pharaoh,  of  course,  jthe 
"mighty  king"  meant  nothing  more  than  his  rival 
the  king  of  the  Hittites;  but  in  Jerusalem  the 
original  significance  of  the  words  "not  my  father 
and  not  my  mother,  but  the  arm  of  the  'mighty 
king"  (is.  "of  El  Elyon;,  must  still  have  been  per- 
fectly familiar.5  It"is  well,  however,  to  remember 
that  this  is  pure  conjecture.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  title  like  the  '  mighty  king  *  should  not  have 
been  applied  to  more  monarchs  than  one.  In  the 
letters  of  Abdi-khiba  it  may  refer  to  the  Hittite 
king,  as  elsewhere  it  may  designate  the  king  of 
Egypt  or  the  king  of  Babylon,  but  that  it  has 
ever  anything  to  do  with  El  Elyon  remains  to  be 
proved. 


LirERATunr-—  Dfllm.  and  Del.  on  Gn  14;  JKittel,  Hist.  of 
H'lws,  i.  179*  ;  Hooixnel,  Anc  Heb.  Tradition  (1897),  161  ff., 
159  ff.,  226  ;  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Expository  Times,  vols. 
vii.-viii.  (1896-97X  on  ^MelcMzedek,'  by  Sayce,  Driver,  and 
HoimneL  J.  A. 


ELEMENT.  —  A  word,  with  its  original 
(always  in  pi.)  and  its  derivative  tr 
entirely  confined  in  sacred  literature  to  the  A  poor. 
and  NT.  AV  renders  the  Greek  vaiioii-Ir  :  six 
times  as  'elements'  (Wis  717  1918,  Gai  4s-  *, 
2  P  3W-  12),  twice  as  *  rudiments  *  (Col  2s-  »),  once 
as  'principles'  (He  513},  once  (<rrotx^w<rts)  as 
'member*'  (2  Mac  7**),  BV  gives  'elements*  in 
Wis,  2  Mac,  and  2  P  j  elsewhere  (St.  Paul  and 
He)  *  rudiments.*  In  the  untranslated  (LXX) 
Apocr.  it  occurs  once,  4  Mac  121S,  plainly  meaning 
elements.  In  Wis,  as  in  2  P,  it  means  unmistak- 
ably the  physical  elements  of  which  the  cosmos  is 
composed  ;  in  2  a.nd  4  Mac  those  of  which  the 
human  body  is  composed  ;  in  Hebrews  its  defining 
genitives  show  that  it  stands  with  them  for  the 
elements  of  Christian  knowledge.  All  these  signi- 


fications march  with  the  usage  of  the  word  in 
secular  Greek  and  follow  from  its  original  signi- 
fication—that which  stands  in  a  orroixos,  '  row. 
*  series ' ;  then  (1)  in  pi.  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
not  as  written  signs,  but  as  the  primary  elements 
of  words  (Plat.,  Aristot.) ;  (2)  the  primary  elements 
of  the  universe  (from  Plat,  downwards) ;  (3)  as 
suggested  by  the  usage  in  Xenoph.  (Mem.  II.  i.  1) 
and  Aristot.  (see  Bonitz,  Index  Arist.  p.  702),— 
where  it  occurs  as  the  simplest  elements  of  an 
argument  or  demonstration, — but  definitely  only 
in  later  Greek  from  Cornutus  (1st  cent.  A.D.), 
Plut.,  Diog.  L.»  downwards,  the  primary  elements, 
the  first  ;:'m::-)lcs  of  knowledge,  almost  always 
with  a  defining  genitive  or  a  guide  from  the 
<  o  \i  ;"!•  (i  •:"".".  •:•.:  what  the  knowledge  is. 

'i  .  '  i  -  .  Paul  alone  remain,  Gal  4s- 9, 
(j0j[  2°-^,  In  each  of  these  there  is  the  defining 
<rer-U"xe  rot  K6a-jjLov,  except  in  Gal  49,  where,  how- 
ever, tlio  TGV  K6ff]*ov  of  v/ clearly  fixes  the  context. 
The  first  natural  impression,  therefore,  is  that  the 
<rroix€?a  in  all  these  places  should  be  interpreted  in 
the  same  way  ;  and  the  second  is  that,  as  row 
Kdtrftov  is  not  a  branch  of  instruction,  like  \oylwv 
in  He,  or  dper^s  in  Plut.  (De  puer.  educ.  16),  the 
basis  of  the  interpretation  should  be  physical,  as 
with  the  other  instances  in  biblical  literature  (cf. 
for  the  influence  of  Wis  upon  St.  Paul,  Sanday- 
Headlam,  Romans,  p.  51),  rather  than  ethical; 
(  elements  of  the  material  world  *  (cf .  Philo,  De 
Vita  Contempt,  ii.  472),  rather  than  *  elements  [oi 
religious  k  no  \\VVo~j  furnished  by  the  material 
world'  (Liyl'i.'ooi';  or  'elements  [of  religious 
knowledge]"  chaiacteristic  of  the  non-Chiistian 
world,3  i.e.  elements  of  religious  truth  belonging 
to  mankind  in  general  (Meyei).  The  'religious 
knowledge3  and  'religious  tiuth,'  with  theii' 
alleged  relation  to  rov  /c<5o-^oy,  seem  to  be  imported 
to  help  interpreters  out  of  a  difficulty. 

The  impression  in  favour  of  the  physical  inter- 
pretation (the  interpretation  of  the  word  in  Clem. 
Horn.  x.  9)  is  confirmed  by  the  context  of  the 
passages.  In  Col  2s  what  is  referred  to  is  not  an 
elementa"  \  •»  '  "*  from  which  a  moral  and 
spiritual ,  . .  • '  . . !  be  made,  not  a  circumcision 
and  a  ceremonial  law  with  which  the  heathen 
cultus  would  in  its  ritual  have  something  in 
common,  bnt  a  'philosophy"  and  a  'deceit,'  a 
delusive  -ptculj'iion  olieed  as  superior  to  the 
ordinary  belief  in  Christ,  and  spoken  of  later 
(v.18)  as  characterized  by  a  false  humility  and  a 
worship  of  angels.  In  Gal  48  9  the  *  elements  of 
the  world/  *  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements/  to 
whose  service  Jew  and  heathen  Cnristians  were 
set  on  returning,  are  put  parallel  to  *  them  that 
by  nature  are  not  gods,  and  such  service  is 
exemplified  in  the  keeping  of  days  and  months  and 
seasons  and  years.  TMs  context  at  once  suggests 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  were 
called  especially  crroix^  as  elements  of  the 
universe  (Just.  Mart,  Dial.  23;  Polycrates  in 
Euseb.  HE  iii.  31 ;  Epiphanius,  adv.  Hcer.  i.  in 
hcer,  P7wt,risceorum3  2),  and  whose  movements 
regulated  the  calendar  (Just.  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  5  ; 
Letter  to  Diognetus,  4)  ;  the  Colossian  worship  of 
angels  finding  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  by  Jew  and  heathen 
to  be  animated  heavenly  beings  ;  cf.  Philo,  Mundi 
op.  i.  34 ;  Enoch  41.  43 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5 ; 
Grig,  on  Jn  4J2 ;  and,  within  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, Job  3S7  (morning  stars •=*  sons  &f  God),  1  Co 
1540  (bodies  clothing  spirits),  Ja  I17  (Father  of  the 
lights}.  Cf.  also  Koltzmann,  Neutest.  TheoL  52  f,, 
and  Meyer- Ilaupt  on  Col  2s. 

But  a  philosophy  of  astral  spirits  (which  reminds 
us  of  modern  thcosophical  speculation)  is  not  quite 
homogeneous,  after  all,  with  the  refcience  to  food 
and  drink  in  Col  216,  though,  no  doubt,  food  an<3 
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drink  were  'features  of  the  world's  life,'  which, 
for  its  times  and  seasons,  was  under  the  govern- 
ance of  the  heavenly  orotxeta.  And,  further, 
KOCT^OS,  as  ;  o',»  ,  •  \  r-jd  in  biblical  Greek, 
seems  to  <  <i  ••.-;•  w  >•  s  rather  than  towards 
&$pav6$,  and  must,  at  any  rate,  <.  i: j-1  •!,!"(  jJl*7 
include  the  world  inhabited  by  men."  Hence, 
PT^isie*1'!^,  we  must  seek  a  consistent  interpreta- 
.  <;"M  ior  ihfi  Pauline  passages  in  a  meaning  of 
<rrotxe?a  clearly  sanctioned  by  usage  at  a  later  date, 
and  also  in  harmony  with  ideas  prevalent  in  St. 
Paul's  day.  It  may  be  called  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  we  have  just  been  considering,  for  it 
maintained  that  not  only  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  all  things,  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth 
alike,  had  their  angels,  and  were  under  the  govern- 
ance of  spirits.  This  view  reveals  itself  not  only  in 
the  later  Jewish  literature,  but  also  in  OT  and  NT. 

In  the  former  region  we  find  foi  (  \'<  •\\[t'  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  a  Jewish  m-  r»/,-  ,  .,n  ^ belong- 
ing to  the  century  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era  (see  Charles,  Eth.  Version  of  the 
Heb.  Boole  of  Jubilees,  Oxford,  1895J,  the  following 
passage  (c.  2) :  *  On  the  first  day  created  he  the 
heavens  which  are  above  and  the  earth  and  the 
waters  and  all  the  spirits  that  serve  before  him, 
and  the  angels  of  the  face  (or  presence),  and  the 
angels  that  cry  "holy,"  and  the  angels  of  the 
spirit  of  fire,  and  the  angels  of  the  spirit  of  wind, 
and  the  angels  of  the  spirit  of  the  clouds  of  dark- 
ness and  of  hail  and  of  Hoarfrost,  and  the  angels  of 
the  depths  and  of  thunder  and  <ip  1<1  '•'••••  and  the 
angels  of  the  spirits  of  cold  an<  -•  :  ,  ,  <».  winter 
and  of  spring,  of  autumn  and  of  summer,  and  of 
all  the  spirits  of  his  works  in  the  heavens  and  on 
the  earth  and  in  all  depths,  and  of  darkness  and 
of  light,  and  of  dawn  and  of  evening,  which  he  has 
prepared  according  to  the  discernment  of  his 
.'  v1  J.XIM  ";.'.'  I"1.*  I:1  ir  -I-CM:  •>'*•  •<:'*1 1'1,*".'  -u1  • 
V.OM-  i'l-c,  XV"1'  %&"-**  (angels  of  tiie  stars, 
with  names  ^  of  leaders),  60llff-  (angels  appointed 
over  the  various  '^u  "«'»MU  rn  of  'i.!,'i:re) ;  Ascensio 
Isaice(2nd  cent.  C  i;  .  -><('•>•••  •  ;*  ;o  Harnack)  418 
(angel  of  the  sun,  ei<'.,,  -J  I'-  /•'-:>!'.  A.D.,  ace.  to 
Schurer)  8m  (army  of  angels  ...  in  wind  and 
fire),  and  SitylL  Orac.  (2nd  cent.)  V83"35  (angels  of 
fire,  rivers,  cities,  winds). 

The  same  view  is  found  in  1>o  rcjri'n  of  OT  and 
NT.  In  Ps  1044  (according  to  the  LXX,  as  quoted 
also  in  He  I7)  angels  take  the  shape  of  winds  and 
fire ;  in  Rev  72  there  are  the  four  angels  of  the  four 
winds,  in  1418  there  is  an  angel  of  the  fire,  in  16s  an 
angel  of  the  waters  (cf.  the  angel  of  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  in  the  spurious  passage  Jn  54).  In  Dn 
1033.20  we  nave  angels  as  princes  of  Persia  and 
Greece,  and  in  121  Michael  as  the  great  prince 
'standing*  for  Israel,  just  as  he  stands  for  the 
Church  as  a  whole  (Rev  127),  and  as  each  of  the 
seven  Churches  lui  -  i  i  - «  npt  1  -  TJov  2.  3),  and  perhaps 
also  each  individual  human  being  (Mt  1810).  Every- 
thing that  happens  is  wrought  by  angels :  *  there  are 
no  secondary  causes.'  Angel  powers  are  the  in- 
visible background  of  human  life  and  of  nature. 
Such  angels  are  sometimes  called  'gods,'  as  in 
Ps  821-6,  being  'sons  of  the  Most  High*  (the 
Peshitta  actually  gives  angels  in  both  clauses  of 
the  first  verse),  and  God  Himself  is  the  *  God  of 
gods'  and  'Lord  of  lords '  Dt  1017,  Ps  136* 8;  cf. 
Apoc.  of  Zephaniah.  'In  the  fifth  heaven  .  .  . 
aniioK  call o<f  lord-.'  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
v.  M.  77  Ilonco  iSt.TauFs  expression  1  Co  85  'are 
called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  just  as 
there  arc  gods  many  and  lords  many,'  yet  (Gal  4s) 
'  by  nature  not  gods '  like  the  '  one  God  *  and  the 
*one  Lord*  (1  Co  86).  Thus  there  was  common 
ground  for  heathen  nature-worship  and  for  Jewish 
f  "  ">r  the  law  had  been  'administered  by 
• .  319,  He  22,  Ac  7s*-  *  (cf .  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  v. 


3 ;  n.  i.  3),  and  was  thus  on  a  level  lower  than  the 
new  dispensation ;  He  25  *  For  not  to  angels  did  he 
subject  the  \voild  to  come,  whereof  we  speak.' 
Angels  were  the  media  of  God's  *..*»•  p.n'^'1  ;  find, 
h;i,viair  *.i  cvii'iin  independence  *i  •  •  •  e.  —  T.'^-'  of 
tiiur  i'-iiiM  :«»ri-.  could  stand  (tor-'J  \\  i-t  Vi  >|»:  •  J  se) 
in  "  relative  opposition  to  God,"  so  that,  in  some 
cases,  their  service  was  an  imperfect  representation 
of  God,  in  other  cases  an  actual  misrepie&entation 
of  Him,  and  consequently  a  veiling  rather  than  an 
unveiling  of  Him.  In  this  light  we  can  moie 
easily  understand  how  St.  Paul  can  attribute^  to 
angels  the  imperfect  and  transitory  dispensation. 
of  the  law ;  and  the  perplexing  passage  Col  215, 
where  Christ  is  said  to  have  "  stripped  off  from 
himself  the  principalities  and  the  powerss  and 
made  a  show  of  them  openly,  n".  r,  .''i1".-  o»o- 
them  in  [his  cross],"— or,  as  it  PI;  v  i.  o  i  -M\,  -e 
worded,  "exhibited  them  in  their  real  nature, 
lejiillrjr  them  in  his  triumphal  train," — may  pos- 
M  1)' y  I  i  n>l  II,--  elucidation  in  the  idea  that  these  d/j^at 
and"  e£owrtcu  (cf.  4%ovo'lav  £irl  T&V  vdarwy  liev  II6)  had 
hidden  His  personal  activity,  and  even  attracted 
worship  to  themselves.'  *  This  relative  opposition 
may  become  absolute,  the  relative ^  independence 
may  become  absolute  insubordination,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Prince  of  Persia  (Dn  1013),  and  Satan 
and  his  angels  (2  P  24?  Jude  e),  y^et  never  in  the 
dualistic  sense.  Accordingly,  Christ  can  speak  of 
*  the  prince  of  this  world '  ( Jn  1231),  and  St.  Paul  of 
the  *  god  of  this  age '  (2  Co  44) :  both  can  attribute 
evils  and  hindrances  to  Satan  (Lk  1316,  Mk  S33,  2  Co 
127, 1  Th  218),  and  St.  Paul  can  see  the  $otjit6«a  in  the 
dark  '•  \  'of  idolatry  (1  Co  102W ).  Over  all 

these  powers'  '  ,  *  '  Col 524),  either 

by  crushing  •  •  '*  destroying  the 

insubordinate  (Rev  19-0£ ),  or  by  <*"-•/. /"•  His 
real  headship,  which  by  the  * ,  ;  -  •"  >  men9 
has  been  concealed  (Ph  210,  Eph  1-°S  Col  215- 19), 
and  delivering  the  *  heirs '  from  the  tutelage  of  the 
eTrirpoTTOt,  the  *  governors,'  the  o-rot%eta  TOV  Kdtr^ov, 
under  whom  they  had  been  enslaved  (Gal  41'4)  (cf. 
Ever  ling,  AngeMogie,  74  n.,  for  Michael  as  called 
tTrirpoircs  of  Israel  in  later  Jewish  literature,  the 
word  being  transliterated  into  Hebrew). 

The  suggestion  by  St.  Paul  in  his  rm$  <pfaei  ^ 
odai  Oeois  (Gal  48),  that  by  his  crrcxxeta  he  means 
angelic  powers,  is  not  illustrated  by  any  actual 
use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  m  the  extant  litera- 
ture of  the  1st  cer  "  ^M  •"  (p.  70) 
quotes  the  following  -»  i1-.1.1  •••  Testament 

of  Solomon  (date  uncertain,  probably  not  very 
early ;  Harnack,  Gesch.  Alt.  Christ.  Lit.  i.  2,  858), 
where  the  spirits  that  appear  to  Solomon  say, 
1  We  are  the  so-called  orotxeta,  the  world  rulers  of 
this  world.3 

For  the  *  Stoicheiolatry '  of  the  modern  Greeks 
and  their  belief  that  there  is  i ii  0-7,  --"o- o\  I\\\%H».P 
to  be  propitiated,  see  Kean  in  Jhxpos.  2  mie#,  viii. 
(1897)  514. 

Lrrnnii  ':"•  -  K'onpor,  Briqfandie  Kol.  1882;  Spifcta,  Zwsite 
Bri-'f  rfM  7V  ,  v,  -N  -  MI  x  --:  -  »  ,  Tn>  •"  'r  •  ;  v,7  V'A- 

6m/e,1897;  ].  ••      sjt.'l't         ^' - '•    "/'.»/'    -o-*- 

otoffte,  1888;  ,1  ^  ./  '<  ••  •'  •'  '*".  /••'  ,  H.^'1!  I-'1'  [»!» 
183-192;  and  KBoii,  &&  «iOi>ve  qu.oL«-uu.  J.  JVlAto&lxLi. 

ELEPH  ($W),  Jos  1828  only.— A  town  of  Ben- 
jamin, probably  the  present  village  Lifta  W.  of 
Jerus.,  which  has  often  been  wrongly  identified 
with  Nephtoah.  See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii. 

ELEPHANT  (JEX«?0as,  elephas). — This  animal  ia 
mentioned  in  1  and  2  Mac  as  employed  in  war. 
It  is  not  found  in  AV  of  OT,  except  in  the  marg. 
for  behemoth  (Job  4015),  and  elephants'  teeth  for 
ivory  (1  K  1022,  2  Ch  921).  The  word  is  D^n^  $hen- 

#r.  -  ...  '  "  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Thinkert 

Ma\  ,01  *  .  !'  -  lew  of  th«  Greek  gods.' 
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halMm.  The  word  shen  is  the  ordinary  word  for 
ivory  in  OT,  and  hahbim  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
the  modern  vernacular  word  for  elephant  in  the 
languages  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  See  IVOKY. 

G  E  POST 

ELEUTHERUS  (fEXe«50epos),  1  Mac  II7*  1230.—  A 
river  whic1'  ^  ;  .  t  \  '  Qyria  and  Phoenicia  (Strabo, 
xvi.),  and  •'  i;  !  '  i-  •  «  "/c  the  mod.  Nahr  el-KMr  or 
*  Great  Kivef/  which  divides  the  Lebanon  in  two 
north  of  Tripoli.  C.  E.  CoNDER. 


ELHA1&H  (jjoj*).—  t,  In  2  S  211J)  we  read  :  'and 
Elhanan  the  son  of  T.'J1  :<M>I<  n::j  the  Bethlehemite 
slew  Goliath  the  !j  ,.  .0,  '-'-x,  -uiiff  of  whose  spear 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam'  ;  in  the  •  '  '  """  *  ssage, 
I  CIi  2Q5,  by  a  slight  change  in  •  •  :  ;  this 
becomes  'and  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair  slew 
Lahmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  etc.' 
The  ductus  litterarum  in  each  case  is  so  similar 
that  most  moderns  agree  that  the  two  passages 
represent  but  one  original  text.  It  is  evident  that 
the  superfluous  *oregim'  in  2  S  has  merely  crept 
into  the  text  from  the  following  line  (  '  'oregim  '  = 
weavers)  ;  for  the  rest,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that  'Lahmi  the  brother  of*  (*DN  ^^~fl&  1  Ch)  is  a 
corruption  or  hannonistic  correction  of  '  the  Beth- 
lehemite J  (nK  'Dr^rr  rrs,  2S),  whilst  *  Jaare'  OTJ&  2^8) 
is  merely  a  transposition  of  the  letters  of  £  Jair  ' 
(T?;,  1  Ch).  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  who  had 
a  similar  text  to  that  of  I  Ch  before  him,  and  who 
knew  the  story  of  1  S  17,  should  have  altered  it 
into  direct  contradiction  with  the  earlier  narrative, 
whilst  the  correction  of  2  S  by  the  Chronicler  is 
clearly  due  to  harmonistic  motives.  It  is  admitted 
by  most  modern  critics  that  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath  in  1  S  I^-IS8  embodies  a  later  tradition  as 
to  the  introduction  of  David  to  Saul  (as  opposed  to 
the  earlier  account,  1614"23),  in  which  the  exploit 
of  the  warrior  Elhanan  was  transferred  to  his  royal 
master.  The  reading  of  1  Ch,  then,  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  two  independent 
narratives.  2.  Son  of  Dodo  the  Bethlehemite, 
one  of  David's  'Thirty'  (2  S  23*=  1  Ch  II25}.  See 
DODO  (2).  J.  F.  STENNING. 

ELI  ('fo}  belonged  to  the  house  of  Ithamar,  the 
fourth  son  of  Aaron,  and  was  apparently  the  first 
1  ?pl.  IMC-!-  of  that  line  ;  of.  1  Ch  243,  where  Ahi- 
•ji"!  (  h  t  lie  son  of  Abiathar  {2  S  817),  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre  at  Nob  (1  S  2220},  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  one  *of  the  sons  of  Ithamar.*  It 
is  owing  to  this  fact  that  ^neither  E.  nor  Ms  im- 
mediate successors  in  the  high  priestly  office,  up  to 
r.  T  it-  Abiathar,  are  mentioned  in  the 
•  •  <  the  high  priests  f^om  Aaron  and 
ft.eazar  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
(1  Ch  6*").  The  last  high  priest  mentioned  before 
E.»  Phinehas,  belonged  to  the  house  of  Eleazar 
(  Jg  20-3}  ;  but  no  account  is  given  of  how  or  when 
this  change  in  the  priestly  succession  took  place, 
though  it  would  seem  to  have  liad  the  divine  sanc- 
tion (1  S  228).  The  high  priesthood  returned  to  the 
descendants  of  the  house  of  Eleazar  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  when  Abiathar  was  deprived  of  Ms  office 
and  banished  from  Jems,  because  of  his  participa- 
tion in  the  revolt  of  AdonijaR  j  his  place  was  filled 
by  Zadok,  of  the  house  of  Eleazar  (1  K  22eff-),  'the 
faithful  priest'  of  1  S  S35. 

In  tho  person  of  E.  were  united  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Israel  the  two  oifi(r»  o*  H;*1!  ]•'  *est 
and  judge.  "He  is  stated  to  have*;  i/  <  I  -•;!<!  40 
years  (1  S  418  LXX  «&ro«  #n?)  ;  but  this  chrono- 
logical notice,  as  also  the  statement  of  his  age  (413), 
is  prob.  due  to  a  later  deuteronomic  redactor.  We 
learn  httle  of  the  life  and  character  of  EL  from 
1  S,  the  first  eight  chapters  of  which  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  history  of  Samuel.  We  gather, 
however,  that  he  was  a  man  of  kindly  disposition, 


and,  setting  aside  the  treatment  of  his  sonss 
sincere  and  upright  in  the  performance  of  his 
twofold  office  |  while  his  ready  submission  to  tha 
divine  sentence  pronounced  aiiJii.i-i,  ^sis  house, 
proves  the  reality  of  his  belief  ir  t.'o  C-V.!  of  Israel. 
Thus  while  officiating,  by  virtue  of  his  priestly 
office,  at  Shiloh,  he  first  reproves  Hannah,  and 
then,  on  /"  •  •"  "  '•  •  rror.  '."Ii*  -  ^i  :  *  "->  bless- 
ing ;  whi  •  »  '  '  of  •  -  <!  ^  •>  ~  o  shows 
itself  in  his  treatment  of  the  youthful  Samuel.  It 
was,  however,  the  kindliness,  not  of  a  strong  but 
of  a  weak  character,  and  as  such  was  destined  to 
come  into  conflict  with  the  stern  dictates  of  duty. 
His  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Pbinehas,  were,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  *  men  of  Belial '  (or  worth- 
lessness) ;  they  *  knew  not  the  Lord,'  and  profaned 
their  s?  "  "'  by  their  greed  and  licentious- 
ness, '*  '  j  their  father  shrank  from  the 
distasteful  task  of  punishing  their  conduct  m  the 
way  that  it  deserved,  and  contented  himself  with 
r,t! i rijii^c liner  a  mild  lebuke.  Their  punishment, 
i  h  OHIO:  j,  TiL--  be  left  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  on 
two  occasions  was  the  aged  priest  warned  of  the 
fate  that  would  befall  his  sons  in  consequence  of 
their  neglect  of  duty.  At  the  first  an  anonymous 
prophet  is  sent  to  show  him  his  sin  in  honouring 
nis  sons  above  God,  and  to  announce  the  downfall 
of  his  house  ('  there  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thy 
house  for  ever ').  In  token  of  the  certainty  of  this 
impending  doom,  E.  is  given,  a  sign,  viz.  the 
death  of  his  two  sons  in  one  day  (1  S  227'86).  The 
text  of  this  section  is  apparently  in  disorder,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  <  •  •  -"  ""  ">y  a  later 
deuteronomic  author.  On  :  .«'  r1-  occasion, 
the  Lord  Himself  appears  to  the  child  Samuel  and 
confirms  the  sentence  which  had  previously  been 
announced.  His  faith  unshaken,  B.  submits  with- 
out a  murmur  to  the  divine  decree  (1  S  3lfi;). 
The  end  is  not  far  off;  the  Philistines  once  more 
swarm  across  the  Shephelah,  and  at  the  first  attack 
defeat  the  Israelites.  In  vain  is  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  1""  *  '  "•  ••  Shiloh  by  Hophni  and 
Phinehas.  !  :f'  •  renew  the  battle,  and 
inflict  a  further  crushing  defeat  on  the  Israelites ; 
the  ark  is  captured,  and  Eli's  two  sons  are  slain. 
Overcome  by  the  terrible  news,  the  aged  E.  fell 
from  his  seat  by  the  gate  of  the  city ;  *  his  neck 
brake,  and  he  died '  (1  S  418).  J.  F.  STENNING. 

ELI,  BM,  LAMA  SABACHTHANI  and  ELOI, 
ELOI,  LAMA  SABACHTHANL— Slightly  different 
forms  of  the  exclamation  uttered  by  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  the  evangelists  Matt.  (2746)  and  Mark  (1534) 
r-  -;»•  ctiwly.  shortlv  before  his  death.  Both  evan- 
yV'*  foliiivk  it  with  the  translation,  in  slightly 
varying  terms :  *  My  God,  my  God  (in  Gospel  of 
St.  Peter  ^  dtivapts  pov  'my  power')  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me*  (or  *why  didst  thpu.  forsake  me')— 
which  shows  the  cry  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Ps  22*. 
But  the  Heb.  of  the  psr^n  ' —  -£*?  ^>x  ^»x,  i,e, 
eli,  eli,  lama  azabhtani)  ••  •  •  *  '  neither  form 
of  the  saying  a-  ;-iv<  ri  by  \  lie  evangelists.  Indeed 
the^  MSS  of  UM  r.T*1.'N  exhibit  considerable 
variety  of  spelling  in  the  case  of  nearly  every 
word  (see  Tischenclorf,  Nov.  Test.  Gr.  ed.  octavo* 
cnt^  mcdor,  II. cc. ) .  These  variations  start  interest- 
ing inquiries,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow 
out.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  fei  tb*  words  a 
singular  and  somewhat  TIG?  | -losing  combination  of 
Her*,  and  Aramaic.  Whether,  for  instance,  the 
Eloi  fEAonJ  lepresents  a  provincial  (Galilean?)  pro- 
nunciation  of  the  Heb.  M\  (4j\t),  or  the  (poetic) 
sing.  Eloah  (even  the  reading  ^Xwe^  occurs;  cf. 
too,  t\wdt  Jg  55  Sept.),  or  is  intended  for  a  trans- 
litoi.ition  of  the  Aram,  alohi  (elahi],  has  been 
questioned.  Either  form,  we  must  suppose,  could  be 
so  perverted  as  to  serve  the  mocking  pretence  that 
the  sufferer  was  invoking  Elijah.  For  the  form 


ELIAB 
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lama  or  lamma  (so  in  Mark  the  Geneva  version  of 
1557,  and  Rheims),  representing  the  Heb.  (?),  even 
some  modern  translators  read  lemas  after  the 
Aramaic.  %*  '.V  ••".  ',•»*•"•  *  •  "  -  -"  ,.-;  ".-- 
jcravei  or  era,.  {  '  [  ;  <  ••••.  •"!  •  \  .  ^ 

substitution  in  the  majority  of  texts  of  %  for  K 
"being  due,  perhaps,  simply  to  the  ordinary  law  of 
Greek  euphony  j  or,  should  the  spelling  with  x  be 
equally  ancient,  it  may  indicate  a  variant  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  the  Heb.  p  is  transliterated  by  %  in 
other  words  also  (as  ,~,\;  "*  "  <J  '  "Y.  f  T*  <  ^r  .  /  I 
Tdf.;  seeDalman,  £m?''.  '/  ,.''/•%  -v..J,  /  ......  ';. 


p.  304).  The  curious  readings  fa$6a,vd  and 
<p6avd  (see  Tischendorf,  -w.s.)  show  the  influence  of 
the  Hebrew.  This  mixture  of  tongues  points,  per- 
haps, to  independent  traditions;  see  the  ed.  of 
the  Vulg.  by  Wordsworth  and  White,  esp.  the 
note  on  Matt.  I.e.  It  seems,  however,  to  afford 
but  equivocal  support  to  the  theory  that  an  Aram. 
version  was  current  in  our  Lord's  day,  as  the 
ecclesiastical  or  popular  Bible  [ef.  Gesenras,  Gesch. 
d.  Hebr.  Sprache  u.  Schrift.,  Leip.  1815,  p.  73;  De 
Wette,  EM.  ins  A.T.  §  57  (ed.  Schrader,  1869, 
§  68)  ;  E.  Bohl,  Forsch.  nach  ein.  Volksbibel  zur 
Zeit  Jem,  Wien,  1873].  J.  H.  THAYER. 


ELIAB  (a^«  'God  is  father,'  A  'EXicfc?,  except 
in  1  Ch  151S,  B  K*  'EXta/Sa',  K*  'EX£/3a',  2  Ch  II18  B 
'EXtcfr,  Jth  81  B  'EXetotft  K  'E^/5).—  -1.  According  to 
P,  son  of  Helon,  and  prince  of  Zebulun,  who  repre- 
sented his  tribe  at  the  census  and  on  certain  other 
occasions,  Nu  I9  27  7s4-  29  1018  (P).  2.  A  Reubenite, 
father  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  Nu  16lb-la  (JE),  Dt 
II6.  P  gives,  as  further  details,  EliaVs  father's 
name,  Pallu,  and  the  name  of  another  son,  Nemuel 
(Nu  268f-).  The  father's  name,  Pallu,  probably  stood 
in  the  original  text  of  Nu  16lb.  See  Dillmann,  ad 
loc.,  and  art,  KOKAH.  3«  Eldest  son  of  Jesse,  and 
brother  of  David,  Hi-  -IMI  oir.vire  led  Samuel  to 
suppose  that  he  must  be  '.--so  Hio-  »n  of  J"to  succeed 
Saul.  With  Ms  two  brothers,  Abinadab  and 
Shammah,  he  joined  Saul's  army  at  the  time  that 
Goliath  was  insulting  Israel  ;  during  this  time 
David  visited  his  brother  in  the  camp,  and  was 
addressed  by  E.  in  insulting  terms.  E.  had  a 
ilnnjili1'  i  TM,med  Abihail  (see  art.),  1  S  165f*  171*"28, 
I  Ch  -2  •',  :>  CJU  II18  :  on  1  Ch  2718  see  ELlHir.  & 
According  to  the  reading  of  1  Ch  627  (Heb.  12)  the 
name  of  an  ancestor  of  Samuel—  an  Ephraimite. 
Valiants  are  Eliel,  1  Ch  6s4  (Heb.  19),  and  Elihu, 
1  S  I1,  See  ELIHU.  3.  One  of  the  Gadite  warriors 
who  joined  David  during  his  wane!  n  ings  1  Ch  129. 
These  warriors  and  their  doings  are  described  in 
1  Ch  128-14*-.  6.  A  Leyite  who,  •  "  3  the 
Chronicler,  was  a  musician  appo  .  time 

of  David  to  play  the  p^nliery  (^),  in  the  first 
instance  in.  connexion  \ulh  the  bringing  up  of  the 
ark  to  Jems.,  I  Ch  1520ffp.  Perhaps  the  name  was 
that  of  a  (post-exilic)  family  of  singoiss.  Cf,  refer- 
ences in  AMMIEL  (No.  3).  7.  Ad  01  ding  to  the 
genealogy  in  Jth  81,  a  remote  ancestor  of  Judith, 
and  consequently  a  Simeonite,  cf.  9s  ;  and  with 
*  Salamiel,  the  son  of  Salasadai  '  (81),  cf.  Nu  I6  (Heb. 
and  LXX).  G.  B.  GEAY. 


ELI  AD  A  (y$$  *whom  God  takes  notice  of,'  or 
*  cares  for'  ;  hi.  'knows.'  For  this  nuance  of  the 
verb,  cf.  Gn  1819,  Ex  220,  Ps  I6  KV),—  1.  'Eiridat, 
rej>eated  as  BaaXeipdtf  B,  'EXtfotl  A,  BaaXiXcfctf  Luc. 
A  son  of  David  (2  S  516),  called  31$$$  Beeliada 
(which  see)  in  1  Ch  147.  2.  ('EXeaffo^  A,  om.  B 
Luc.)  Father  of  Rezon,  a  Syrian,  captain  of  a 
marauding  band  which  resisted  Solomon's  autho- 
rity (1  K  II23).  3.  fEXecfld  B,  JE\ta5a  A  Luc.)  A 
warrior  of  Benjamin  (2  Ch  1717}.  C.  F. 


ELIADAS    ('EXiaffaf),    1  Es   ft28.—  In   Ezr 


BLIAHBA  («;n:^  « God  hide th '),  one  of  D&vid's 
'Thirty,'  2  S  2332,  IChli33;  ^MV  sthe  Shaal- 
bonite'  of  the  Heb.  text,  should  be  more  correctly 
pointed  M?t^0  c  the  Shaalabbinnite '  (cf .  Jos  1942). 

J.  F.  STENOTBTtt. 

ELIIKIM  (irp:^  'whom  God  sets  up';  cf. 
SabcTean  ^jcopn,  ^xop* ;  JEXta/cef/4  ('EXta/c^  N  Qa  in  Is 
22-° )).—!.  Son  of  HilHah,  and  prefect  of  the  palace 
in  succession  to  Shebna  during  the  latter  or  middle 
portion  of  Hezekiah's  reign  (Is  22aw-,  2  K  1818ff-=Is 
36iff-).  This  prefecture,  described  as  rvnrr^?  *  over 
the  household/  seems  to  have  embraced  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  king,  and 
V.-  -  ..  ;,<)o'*  \r\  pf  the  highest  rank,  being  held  "by 
•  '-•Minis'  '  i"  ;'eir  to  the  throne,  after  his  father 
king  Azariah  had  been  smitten  with  leprosy  (2  K 
155).  First  mention  of  the  office  occurs  during 
Solomon's  reign  (1 K  46),  and  it  existed,  apparently 
with  similar  powers  and  dignity,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  as  in  Judah  (1  K  16s  IS3, 2  K  105).  Delitzsch 
and  others  compare  i  V*  Mr  i  o ,  *'^i  vi  office  of  major 
domus  (maire  du  palais}.  Tlie  prefect  appears  to 
have  also  been  known  as  pb  soken,  rendered,  by  BY 
( treasurer,'  m  '  steward.'  This  title  ia  connected  by 
Cheyne  (/^.  ii.  153)  with  the  Assyr.  $aknu  *  a  high 
officer,'  from  salcin  *  to  set  up,  place ' ;  but  the  fact 
that  the  fern,  niab  sok&neth  is  used  of  Abishag  in 
I  K  I2  seems  rather  to  connect  the  word  with  the 
verb  pon  Mslcin, f  deal  familiarly  with,'  from  which 
was  derived  the  general  meaning  of  caretaker  or 
attendant  (see  the  writer's  note  on  1  K  I2).  The 
title  occurs  in  a  Phoen.  ii1-'  nation  from  Lebanon 
],  i  ,.,  *., .  -.robably  to  :li«i  ^  •  \ci;t.  B.C. :  'Soken 
<•.  i1  N-*  •  City,  servant  of  Hiram,  king  of  the 
Sidonians'  (CISI.L  5). 

E.  appears  to  have  been  a  disciple  or  political 
ally  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  predicts  in  glowing 
terms  his  succession  to  the  office  of  prefect  in  place 
pf  Ms  unworthy  predecessor  (Is  2220ff-)-  At  his 
institution  he  is  to  be  invested  with  long  tunic  and 
girdle,  the  insignia  proper  to  his  office,  and  is  to 
receive  as  prime  minister  the  title  of  *  Father '  of 
the  kingdom  (v.21,  cf.  G-n  458,  1  Mac  II82).  In 
figure,  if  not  literally,  as  part  of  the  ceremony  pf 
hiMiimioa,  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  is  said 
to  be  laid  on  his  back,  i.e.  he  is  to  act  with  full 
powers  as  the  king's  vizier  or  representative  (v.22, 
quoted  as  a  Messianic  type  Rev  37 ;  cf.  Mt  1619). 
At  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judsea,  B.C.  701, 
Isaiah's  prediction  has  come  to  fnlfilment,  and  E. 
appears  as  profcc'.  uhile  Shebna  holds  merely  the 
lower  office  of  -<r.jo. 

The  last  two  w.  of  the  prophecy  (Is  SS2*-25)  are 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 

(a)  Most  obviously  *  the  nail  that  was  fastened 
in  a  sure  place,3  v.25,  must  refer,  as  in  v.28,  to  E., 
whose  fall  will  result  from  the  abuse  of  his  high 
position  by  the  undue  exercise  of  nepotism  (v.24,  the 
voa-scU  larpo  and  small  denote  the  various  members 
of  In-*  family  of  greater  or  less  I  ir-p'tniiro       u 
I-:::,  11V  'all'the  glory,'  is  render- -I  i»y  I),-!"  /-<  i» 
f  the  whole  heavy  lot ').   Such  a  prediction,  however, 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  enthusiasm  of  w.so" 
fflf  supposing  the  whole  prophecy  to  have  been 
written  down  by  Isaiah  at  one  sitting,  either  prior 
to  E.'s  elevation  (Orelli),  or  '  after  the  fate  of  l>oth 
dignitaries,  revealed  to  him  at  two  different  times, 
had  found  its  fulfilment'  (Delitzsch).  If,  therefore, 
w.24*25  refer  to   E.,  we  must  conclude   (Hitzig, 
Cheyne)  that  they  were  penned  subsequently  to 
the  former  part  of 'the  piophecy,  "whether  by  Isaiah 
himself,  or  by  sonic  other  hand. 

(b)  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Driver,  Dillmann  consider 
the  ' nail*  of  v.25  to  be  different  from  that  of  v.28, 
and  to  refer  back  to  Shebna,  whose  fall  is  to  take 
place  *  in  that  day,'  i.e.  simultaneously  with,  the 
rise  of  E. 

2.  The  orig.  name  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
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ELIALI 


EL1EZER 


which  see  (2  K  23^=2  Ch  364).  3.  A  priest  who 
took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jeras. 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh  1241).  &  5.  In  Mt  I13 
and  in  Lk  330*  31  ;  ancestors  of  our  Lord  (see 
GENEALOGY).  C.  F. 


ELIALI  (A  'EX«aXef,  B  'E&a\«fc),  *  Es  9".—  The 
name  either  corresponds  to  Bimmi  in  Ezr  1038  or  is 
unrepiesented  there. 

ELIAM  (Djpb«  *  God  is  kinsman  '  ;  'EXtrfft  BA  in 
2  S  II3,  and  B  in  2  S  23**,  where  A  has  Ofc\w0).* 
—  1.  Father  of  Bath-sheba,  whose  first  husband  was 
a  Hittite,  1  S  11s  (  =  1  Ch  35,  where  Eliam  is  called 
Ammiel;  see  below).  Eliam  himself,  therefore, 
may  have  been  a  V  :  —  .-•  *>.  Son  of  Ahithophel 
the  Gilonite,  and  •  •  '»  !  *  •  "•:  -  heroes.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  Eliam  is  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  was  the 
case  (2  S  2S34).  The  omission  of  the  name  from  the 
parallel  list  in  I  Ch  11  is  probably  due  to  textual 
corruption.  See  Driver,  Samuel,  note  on  2  S  2S34. 

G.  B.  GRAY. 

ELIAONIAS  (A  'EXiawWas,  B  'EXtaXawas),  1  Es 
88J.  —  A  descendant  of  Phaath-moab,  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Esdras.  In  Ezr  84  ELIEHOENAJ. 

ELIAS*—  See  ELIJAH. 


ELIASAPH  (t\$$  'God  has  added,' 
1.  Son  of  Deuel,  and  prince  of  Gad  at  the  first 
census  (Nu  I14  214  T42-  *  102t)  P).  2.  Son  of  Lael, 
and  pnnce  of  the  Geishonites  (Nu  S24  P)* 


ELIASHIB  [a*E$$  'God  will  (or,  does)  bring 
back  (or,  restore).3  In  LXX  the  most  frequent 
forms  are  JEXet<rotfj8  (B),  'EXwrotfjS  (K  A),  'EXeia<re/j3 
(K  B),  'EXtao-eZ/3  (AB)].—A  popular  name  after  the 
Exile  ;  perhaps,  in  spite  of  1  Ch  2412,  it  was  not  in 
use  in  pre-  exilic  times.  The  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  OT  are  —  1.  The  high  priest  who 
was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  He  was  son 
of  Joiakim,  grandson  of  Jeshua  the  son  of 
Jozadak,  the  contemporary  of  Zenibbabel  (Neh 
1210,  Ezr  31),  and  father  of  Joiada  (Neh  1210  1328). 
He  assisted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerus. 
during  Nehemiah's  governorship  (Neh  31).  He 
can  have  had  no  sympathy  with  the  exclusive 
policy  of  Ezra  and  XeLeinifih,  for  both  he  himself 
and  members  of  his  family  allied  themselves  with 
the  leading  foreign  opponents  of  Nehemiah  (Neh210). 
The  exact  nature  of  Eliashib's  own  alliance  with 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  is  not  stated  (Neh  134),  but 
a  son  of  his  son  Joiada,  during  the  period  of 
Nehemiah's  recall  to  the  Pers.  court,  married  a 
daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and  was  in 
consequence  driven  away  by  Nehemiah  on  his 
return  (Neh  1328).  This,  combined  with  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tobiah  from  the  temple-chamber  pro- 
vided for  him  by  E.  (Neh  134ff*),  must  have  created, 
even  if  it  had  not  existed  before,  an  open  schism 
between  E.  and  Nehemiah.  Cf.  further  below 
(No.  7),  and  Kyle's  notes  on  the  passages  cited 
above  in  the  Cam.  Bible  ed.  of  Ezr-Neh.  2.  A 
singer  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr  1024),  called  in  1  Es  924  Eliasibus. 
3.  An  Isr.  of  the  family  of  Zattu  (Ezr  1027,  in  1  Es 

*  Note  on  the  genmnpnettx  of  the  nntne  —  TV  iin»»ii«  «<"•  in*  li 
twice  ^ri  MT  ,  :n  one  case  (2  ri  11  1)  all  VS3  ex<^,0  UJ1L  \  i^.,  aau 
ir  the  other  the  LXX,   '  '          name    In  spite  of  this  a 

dose  comparison  of  t       •  ••  -  the  correctness  of  the 

Massoretic  trad  tion  of  the  rare  name  EKaan,  which  certainly 
occurs  in  Phcen.  (CIS  147,  D??K,  on  a  Sardinian  inscription)  as 
against  ttie  commoner  names  which  appear  in  the  VSS.  4mmiel 
(1  Cn  3&)  may  be  an  actual  alternate  e  name  of  the  same 
man  (cf  Jehoiachin  and  Comah),  or  may  be  the  alteration  of  an 
offensive,  because  misunderstood,  name  (Eliam  bein"  regarded 
as*  <f<>dof  the  people')  into  a  less  exceptional  form  (Ammiel 
1"1'  Pcople  *  Go<1  >}  '  •*  *»«*«.  G»J,  Statin  Heb. 
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928  Eliasimus)  ;   and  4.  another  of  the  family  ol     j 
Bani  (Szr  103(3),  who  had  married  foreign  wives.     I 

5.  A  son  of  Elioenai  and  descendant  of  David.     J 
From  the  position  of  the  nam<   '  •  "•  ,  '•          I 
this  E.  must  have  lived  after  the           .  ,   •  | 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  4^*  wwiiw.  \1  ^^  I   ;.     I 

6.  According  to  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  2412),  E.  was     j 
the  name  of  a  priestly  house  in  the  time  of  David. 
But  see  the  references  and  the  literature  cited  in     I 
AMMIEL  3.    7.  Father  of  Jehohanan,   to  whose 
chamber  in  the  temple  Ezra  resorted  (Ezr  106). 
But  the  suggestion  (see,  e  #.,  Ryle  on  Ezr  106)  that 
this  E.  is  identical  with  No.  1  is  not  improbable. 
See  art.  JOHANAN.  G.  B.  GRAY. 


ELIASIB  (A'EA*AnjJos,  B  NaVe^os),  i  Es  91.—  A 
high  priest  in  the  time  of  Neh.  Ezr  106,  ELIASHIB. 

ELIASIBUS  (A  'EXtaVi£oj,  B  -<re^os,  AV 
Eleazurus,  perhaps  from  the  Aldine  'BXta^ou0os,  p 
being  read  for  <p),  1  Es  Q24.—  One  of  the  'holy 
singers,'  who  put  away  his  strange  wife.  In  Ezr 
1024  ELIASHIB. 

ELIASIMUS  (A'E\M&«Aioj,  B  -«-«-,  AVElisimus), 
1  Es  928.—  In  Ezr  I027  ELIASHIB. 

ELIASIS  fB3Uo«fe)>  1  Es  9s4.—  This  name  and 
Enasibus  may  be  duplicate  forms  answering  to 
Eliashib  in  Ezr  I036  (Speaker's  Comm.), 


ELIATHAH  (n^^g  or  nnT^x  'God  hath  corne*).— 
A  Hemanite,  whose  familv  formed  the  twentieth 
division  of  the  temple  service  (1  Ch  254-  27}. 


ELIDAD    (-q^B    'God  has    loved,' 

Son  of  Chislon,  and  T»i  .".  *;  1*1.*-  rcpioentnuve  fox 

dividing  the  land,  K,ioa-  i*  {perh^Eldad,  one  of 
the  elders,  Null26*-E). 


A  Korahite  (1  Ch  263,  JlY  :  i<>,  ,  •,,  ".  '  head 
of  r  "ji1,  "';  of  exiles  that  returned  (Ezr  84,  AV 
i,,  called  in  I  Es  831  Eliaonias. 


ELIEL  (^K,  prob.  '  El  is  God  *).—!.  A  Korahita 
(1  Ch  634),  prob.  =  Eliab  of  v.27  and  Elihu  of  1  S  I1. 
2.  3,  4.  Mighty  men  in  the  service  of  David  (1  Ch 
II46-47  1211.  5.  A  chief  of  eastern  Manasseh  (1  Ch 
5s4}.  6.  7.  Two  Benjarnite  chiefs  (1  Ch  S20-  22).  8.  A 
Levite  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  removal 
of  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Ch 
159'  u).  9,  A  Levite  in  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Ch 


ELIENAI     (^TX    textual     error     for 
Elioenai).—  A  Benjamite  (I  Ch  820).     See 

ALOGY. 


ELIEZER  .(Tppte  'God  is  help').—  See  ELEAZAR. 
1.  \l''i,\iii:"-  c  ,T.  f  servant,  a  Damascene  (Gn  153, 
A\  ,  KVirn.  iv  I'  i"  construction  here  is  difficult, 
but  the  words  can  hardly  be  rendered  as  a  double 
proper  name  as  EV,  *  Dammesek  Eliezer/  What- 
ever the.  exact  construction,  the  words,  unless  there 
is  a  corruption  in  the  text,  must  be  intended  to 
suggest  that  E.  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
Damascus^  See  "Dclit/isch,  New  Com.  on  Gen. 
ii.  4).  This  same  T.  is  prob  the  servant  referred 
to  in  Gn  24.  2.  A  son  of  Moses  by  Zipporah  ;  to 
named  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Mo«c^ 
from  Pharaoh  (Ex  184,  1  Ch  2315-  17).  3.  The  son  of 
Becher  a  Benjamite  {1  Ch  78).  &  The  son  of 
Zichri,  captain  of  the  tribe  of  Keuben  in  David's 
reign  (1  Ch  2716).  5.  The  son  of  Dodavahu  of 
Mareshah,  who  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet  of  ships  which  Jehoshaphat  huilt  in  co- 
opezation  with  Ahaziah  (2  Ch  20  i7).  6.  An  E.  is 


ELIHOKEPH 


ELIJAH 
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mentioned  among  the  'chief  men'  whom  Ezra 
sent  from  Ahava  to  Casiphia  to  find  Levites  and 
Nethinim  willing  to  join  the  <^  ,:,  •]'"  r,\  to  Jeru- 
salem (Ezr  816f-).  7.  8.  9.  A  j,.-:,  -  ,  j  i  •  \ite,  and  a 
son  of  Harim,  who  had  married  *  strange  women,5 
i.e.  wives  of  non-Israelitish  descent,  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  (Ezr  1018-  «•  *).  10.  One  of  the  priests 
A  -  "  to  blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the 
when  David  brought  it  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  to  Jerus.  (1  Ch  1524).  11.  A  Levite 
mentioned  in  1  Ch  2G25.  12.  An  E.  is  mentioned  in 
the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  given  by  St.  Luke  (329). 

W.  C.  ALLEN. 

ELIHOREPH  (P  —  L*.  r»o--ihly  'God  of  autumn,'  or 
'of  ripe  age'  ;  cf.  «;oi>  >!)•  It  '-r.  '  *EXtc£0  B,  'B^ap^0  A, 
Luc.).—  One  of  Solomon's  scribes  (1  K  4s). 


ELIHU  («'*>«).—  1.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel,  1  S  I1, 
called  in  1  Ch  634  Eliel  and  in  1  Ch  627  Eliab  (wh. 
see).  2.  A  variation  in  1  Ch  2718  for  Eliab,  David's 
eldest  son,  1  S  166.  Kittel  (in  Haupt's  OT} 
emends  the  text  of  Ch  to  n«l!?K.  3.  A  Manassite 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  1220.  4.  A 
Korahite  porter,  1  Ch  267.  5.  See  next  article. 
6.  ('HXaotf)  an  ancestor  of  Judith,  Jth  81. 


ELIHU  (Ki.rX  LXX  'EXious,  'my  God  is  He/  cf. 
Elijah,  'my  God  is  J"  ').—  Described  in  Job  322  as 
'son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the  family  of 
Ram';  he  would  therefore  be  descended  from 
Nahor,  brother  of  Abraham  (Gn  2221,  J).  E.  is 
introduced  as  an  interlocutor  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
speaking  after  the  three  friends  Eliphaz,  Bildad, 
and  Zophar  have  failed  to  convince  Job  by  their 
arguments.  He  is  described  as  younger  than  the 
three;  he  undertakes,  however,  to  act  as  moderator 
between  the  disputants,  and  speaks  at  length  in 
chs.  32-37.  But  the  fact  that  E.  is  mentioned 
neither  in  the  prologue  nor  in  the  epilogue  of  the 
book  ;  that  his  •  '  do  not  add  substantially 
to  the  discussio'  ,  ,  transition  from  ch.  38  to 

ch.  39  is  abrupt  and  awkward  ;  together  with  certain 
features  of  style  in  the  speec'  '  E.,  — 

have  led  most  critics  to  the    •  chs. 

32-37  represent  a  later  addition  to  the  book. 
Lightfoot,  Rosenmuller,  Derenbourg,  and  others 
support  the  strange  conjecture  that  E.  is  the  name 
of  the  author  himself  (see  JOB,  BOOK  OF). 

W.  T.  DAVISON. 

ELIJAH  (in>;  n£«  in2Kl8-8-12,  M  •  .:  i  •-.  45J 
f  J"  is  God  '  ;  LXX  'HXetotf  ;  NT  'HXek  \  \  I  ,  --- 
1.  The  loftiest  prophet  of  the  OT,  raised  up  by  J"  at 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Israel  to  save  the  nation 
from  lapsing  into  heathenism.  His  public  life  is 
sketched  in  a  few  narratives  wonderful  for  their 
vivid  representations  and  graphic  details.  His 
personal  history  is  full  of  human  interest,  and 
presents  lessons  of  the  highest  ethical  and  spiritual 
value.  His  first  appearance  is  surrounded  with  an 
element  of  mystery  which  is  in  keeping  with  his 
whole  history.  There  is  but  a  single  brief  refer- 
ence (1  K  171)  to  his  origin,  and  even  that  is  not 
without  ambiguity.  The  words  are  tr.  by  AV,  in 
accordance  with  the  MT,  'E.  the  Tishbite,  who 
was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.'  If  this  render- 
ing is  correct,  it  signifies  that  a  certain  place  called 
Tishbeh  or  Tishbi  of  Gilead,  not  namedf  elsewhere, 
had  the  distinction  of  giving  birth  to  Ilie  i«roi«h(  t. 
Some  have  sought  to  identify  it  with  'Ihisbe  of 
Naphtali,  mentioned  in  To  I2.  They  point  out  that 
the  correct  rendering  of  wno  (on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  a  common,  not  a  proper  name)  is  not  *  of 
the  inhabitants,'  but  *of  the  sojourners'  (so  RY), 
which  would  imply  that  E.  came  from  another  or 
foreign  district.  But  the  LXX  makes  the  dis- 
puted word  a  proper  name,  and  reads  'E.  the 
Tishbite  from  Thesbon  of  Gilead.'  This  reading 
seems  to  be  followed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vin. 


xiii.  2).  It  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  when- 
ever the  word  is  a  common  noun,  it  is  written 
32>in.  There  seems  therefore  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  E.  was  a  native  of  the  \\ild  but  beautiful 
mountain  district  of  Gilead,  the  *  ••1  *••  ^  / 
Palestine,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
bordering  on  the  great  desert.  There  he  had  a 
prophet's  nurture  m  solitude.  He  always  loved 
the  wild  denies  and  rushing  torrents  of  his  native 
land.  Lonely  mountains  and  bleak  deserts  were 
congenial  to  his  spirit.  He  learned  to  dwell 
familiarly  on  the  sterner  aspects  of  religion  and 
morality.  He  had  the  austere,  ascetic,  mono- 
theistic spirit  of  the  desert.  He  learned  the  fear 
of  J"  which  knew  no  other  fear. 

Xoilii'ijr  is  said  o"  '  "  '       .'••""  the  omis- 

sion i-  in  -*,  liking  c  •  of  detail 

with  \\IiLch  i:ic  ik^i'iii  of  some  other  prophets  is 
stated.  E.  occupied  from  the  first  a  unique  and 
exalted  position  in  the  goodly  fellowship.  He 
seemed  to  be  like  Melchizedek  'without  father, 
without  mother,  ^  ' '  'so  .',"«•'  '•  •  v,  having  neither 
beginning  of  day  •<.••••  «.  £•,••.  i-'idi- 

tions  arose  in  later  times  among  ••  I',  »:  ,  as 
that  he  was  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron, 
returned  to  life,  or  an  angel  in  human  form. 

E.'s  whole  manner  of  life  is  meani  J-»h  ;.  .  <•'  ' 
against  a,  corrupt  civilisation.  He  .  -  -  »!>•»  «», 
habits  of  the  ancient  Nazirite,  and  not  a  few  ol 
the  characteristics  of  the  modern  Bedawin.  His 
unshorn  locks  -'Miirr-';!'  t'o'vn  his  shoulders  and 
his  rough  man  ic  oT  <!,'>ici.-<  hair  (2  K  I8)  alone 
make  him  a  remarkable  figure  in  Israel.  He  lias 
the  fleet  foot  of  a  true  son  of  the  desert  (1  K  184b), 
and  an  iron  frame  which  enables  him  to  endure  a 
forty  days'  fast  (19s).  He  dwells  in  the  clefts  of 
the  Cherith  (17s),  —  •  -  "i,."i  r  a  desert  broom  (195), 
lodges  in  the1  cav<  ••!  'Ic»  >  (199),  and  haunts  the 
slopes  of  Carmel.  If  he  enters  a  city,  it  is  only  to 
deliver  the  message  of  J"  and  be  gone.  His  start- 
ling appearances,  abrupt  speeches,  and  sudden  dis- 
appearances create  around  his  personality  a  pro- 
found air  of  mystery.  He  is  believed  to  be  "boine 
hither  and  thither  by  the  Spirit  of  J"  (1  K  1812,  2 
K  216).  He  comes  down  fiom  the  hills  of  Gilead  as 
the  champion  and  prophet  of  J"  in  the  dark  days 
of  Israel's  apostasy.  He  comes  to  bear  witness  to 
truths  which  ought  never  to  have  been  denied  in 
Israel.  Like  every  true  reformer,  he  takes  his 
stand  upon  old  principles.  He  is  the  personified 
conscience  of  the  nation.  He  comes,  a  prophet  ot 
heroic  mould,  to  witness  by  deeds  rather  than  by 
words. 

The  spiritual  danger  which  E.  was  called  to 
avert  arose  out  of  a  political  alliance  formed 
between  Israel  and  Phoenicia,  and  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  the  son  and 
the  daughter  of  the  allied  kings.  A  covenant 
between  two  Semitic  peoples  was  always  supposed 
to  imply  a  friendship  between  their  gods.  Its 
natural  sequel  was  a  syncretism  of  faith  an^ 
worship.  That  Ahab  did  not  at  first  think  of 
denying  J"  is  proved  by  the  names  he  ^ave  his 
sons — Ahaziah  (J"  holds)  and  Jehoram  (J"is  high). 
But  his  religious  instincts  were  as  dull  as  hi* 
political  instincts  were  keen.  Brave  enough  in 
battle,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  ruler,  he  was 
morally  weak,  and  came  completely  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  his  stiorig-mirided  Tyrian 
wife,  a  fanatic  in  her  own  faith.  Ii  \va&  to  please 
her  that  he  not  only  erected  a  temple  to  Baal  at 
Samaria  (1  K  I63-)  and  intioduced  a  multitude  of 
foreign  ])iio?1s  (IS-0),  but  allowed  a  religious  per- 
so<  iii  ion,  in  vhii.li  rrumy  of  the  piupliol*  of  J"  are 
haul  to  have  been  ^Ini'i  (!<*-  i:}).  llio  effect  of 
these  events  on  the  rohjiuvi*.  life  of  T-rael  could  not 
be  small.  The  people  hud  Imhriio  been  ensnared 
only  by  the  gods  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Canaar 
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whom  they  had  subdued.  They  were  now  tempted 
10  adopt  the  cultus  of  a  great  allied  nation,  and 
the  ^temptation  proved  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
!!;•••  ^-A^i-lir) !/.»(.  ime  the  court  religion,  and,  if  its 
^•/J^*C-N  rm  no:  been  effectually  checked,  would 
tjCG-i  Lavs  ijoi  o.n u  the  national  religion. 

To  prevent  this  disastrous  consummation  is  E.'s 
life-task.  His  fiery  zeal  against  the  Tynan  cultus 
springs  from  moral  at  least  as  much  as  religious 
considerations.  That  superstition  had  sucli  accom- 
paniments as  would  soon  sap  the  moral  vigour  of 
any  nation.  A  patriot  as  well  as  a  prophet,  E. 
conies  to  save  his  country.  His  ruling  passion  is 
jealousy  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  (1  K  19'°).  He 
knows  the  God  of  Israel  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
being,  and  all  his  demands  on  behalf  of  J"  are 
moral  and  spiritual.  The  details  of  ritual  do  not 
trammel  a  man  of  his  spiritual  force.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  Denteronomic  law  which  condemns 
local  altais  (1  K  IS32).  It  is  not  recorded  that 
he  ever  visits  Jerusalem.  But  Gilgal,  Bethel, 
Carmel,  and  other  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the 
true  religion,  are  dear  to  him.  Sinai  is,  from  its 
associations,  the  holiest  ground.  He  believes  in 
a  covenant  in  virtue  of  which  J"  became  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  Israel  the  people  of  J".  And  the 
conviction  is  burned  into  his  mind  that  there  can 
be  no  alliance  between  the  God  of  Israel  and  any 
other  divinity.  ^His  j  ;  ""ou-y  fo  •  J"  is  the  counter- 
part of  J"-  :,i  •!<•,. .-\  f'j  I -"•«',!.!.  It  is  to  E.  an 
intuitive  tr-i  :L  'Ju; "  J"  can  brook  no  rival  in  His 
kingdom,  and  he  is  amazed  that  any  can  doubt  it  : 
his  spirit  blazes  with  contempt  against  all  *  weak- 
kneed  '  persons  (1  K 1831)  who  halt  between  two 
opinions. 

It  is  contended  by  some  critics  (Wellhausen, 
Stade,  etc.)  that  E.  was  not  a  monotheist,  like 
Amos,  Hosea,  and  the  other  literary  [•<  o;  •'• ,  S  ( "lat 
he  was  like  the  mass  of  the  people  ,>r  h.-  i  'no  in 
regarding  J"  as^only  the  God  of  Israel— a  local 
god — and  believing  that  every  other  nation  had 
its  own  deity.  It  is  affirmed  that  E.  was  a  '  heno- 
theist/  Now,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  faith 
of  many  of  Ms  contemporaries  is  of  this  rudiment- 
ary order :  the  contest  between  J"  and  Baal  is  to 
them  a  real  struggle  between  rival  deities.  But 
E.'s  lofty  conception  of  J"  virtually  excludes  all 
other  objects  of  \>  01  ship— makes  all  the  gods  idols. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Baal  whom  he 
treats  with  such  irony  and  contempt  (1  K  IS27)  has 
to  his  mind  any  reality.  At  any  rate,  it  is  but  a 
short  step  from  E/s  'henotheism*  to  absolute 
monotheism. 

The  memoirs  of  E.  seem  to  be  derived  from 
several  sources.  The  narratives  in  1  K  17-19.  21, 
2  K  2,  form  a  unity.  They  i  ook  shape  in  Northern 
Israel,  as  is  indicated " .\  *"  •»  •  •  ••!:, ' \  •  i|  ,  "P,  *••  'n 
*1>:»l(i-i;  ''""  "ojudah*  "i  K  I:1'1,  1  '*';\  •,  .-•"  ^j.  !>- 
»!»"y  v.ni  t  under  the  influence  of  "the  literary 
prophets  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  These  narratives 
are  composed  in  the  highest  style  of  literary  art. 
Their  distinctly  popular  character  is  apparent,  and 
it  has  been  noted  by  W.  E.  Smith  that  they  read 
like  a  transcript  of  a  vivid  oral  tradition  (Prophets 
of  Israel,  116).  Like  other  historical  parts  of  tie 
OT,  they  may  have  lived  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people  for  generations,  forming  a  powerful  means 
of  religious"  education,  before  they  were  committed 
to  writing. 

E.  comes  on  the  stage  of  history  with  the  same 
startling  abruptness  with  which  he  makes  his 
first  appearance  before  Ahab.  He  is  sent  to 
announce  that  J"  is  about  to  avenge  the  apos- 
tasy of  Israel  by  bringing  a  long  drought  on  the 
land.  This  message  delivered,  he  vanishes  into 
solitude.  He  is  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  J"  to  the 
brook  Cherith  'that  is  before,*  i.e.  to  the  east  of,  i 


*  Jordan '  (i  K  173),  probably  in  his  native  Gilead. 
See  CHERITH.  There  his  life  is  miraculously 
sustained  by  ravens,  which  bring  him  Hesh  every 
moinmg  and  evening  (vv.4'6).  Prosaic  critics  have 
tried  to  eliminate  the  marvellous  element  from  the 
stoiy.  They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
woid  D'aip,  which  is  so  pointed  in  the  MT  as  to 
mean  s  ravens,'  signifies  with  another  set  of  vowel - 
points  e  Arabs,'  with  another  *  merchants/ or  *  in- 
habitants of  Oreb.'  But,  not  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  ravens  eat  flesh,  which  Arabs  generally 
avoid,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  marvellous  element 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  other  parts  of  E.'s  story. 
In  the  oral  u.sdiiion  ttc  :>  «  "  ^^  '-"ands  were 
doubtless  'ravens':  the  :'..'"  •  •  »  •  <  ••  not  have 
been  , : .  < >  .  •_:  1 1  *.•*  rth  preserving  but  for  the 
miracti  • ;  • ,»  v.1  »,  which  is  reproduced  in  all  the 
ancient  versions. 

When  the  brook  Cherith  dries  up  in  the  long 
drought,  the  prophet  goes,  under  divine  direction, 
to  Zarephath,  a  city  of  heathen  Tyre  (178),  where1 
he  is  hospitably  received  by  a  poor  widow  whom 
the  famine  has  reduced  to  her  last  meal  (v.12).  The 
prophet  finds  a  well-spring  of  kindness  in  the 
heart  of  a  heathen  country.  He  learns  to  sym- 
pathize with  one  of  another  race  and  a  strange 
religion,  and  his  stern  nature  is  in  some  degree 
softened  by  contact  with  human  suffering.  He 
rewards  the  widow's  charity  first  by  "  *  •  '; 
increasing  her  small  store  of  meal  •  ,  , 

later  by  restoring  her  child  to  life  (w.14'24).  His 
experience  begins  to  prepare  him  for  a  higher 
revelation,  which  he  is  m  due  time  to  receive. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  in  his  rage  against  the 
prophet  of  evil,  sends  mo-uM<r,^  into  all  nations 
(1  K  1810)  to  search  for  K. ,  but  they  report  that 
their  quest  has  been  fruitless.  For  three  years 
there  falls  no  rain  or  dew  in  Israel.  The  famine 
is  so  severe  that  the  king  and  his  chamberlain, 
Obadiah,  have  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of 
provender  for  the  royal  stables  (v.5f ).  While  they 
are  engaged  in  this  quest,  E.  suddenly  appears 
before  01>adiah  and  bids  him  summon  his  master 
(v.7ff-).  T"  •  i  :*•"  of  the  prophet  and  the  king 
is  very  «  •,  •  vhab  has  never  been  able  to 

stifle  the  conscience  of  an  Israelite,  and  cannot 
withhold  his  respect  from  the  prophet  of  J".  He 
bitterly  accuses  E.  of  being  the  troubler  of  Israel ; 
but  when  the  prophet  flings  back  the  charge,  the 
king  is  silenced  (v.17fll).  E.  challenges,  or  rather 
commands,  him  to  summon  the  v  •>  ^  I  -  of  Baal  to 
a  contest  between  J"  and  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel. 
The  worshippers  of  Baal  shall  sacrifice  to  their 
God ;  E.  himself  will  sacrifice  to  J" :  the  god  who 
answers  by  fire,  he  shall  be  the  God.  The  king 
consents  (v.19£-).  The  narrative  of  the  contest  (1  K 
jgaff.)  fe  one  0f  •fc|le  grandest  in  the  OT.  Apart 
from  its  historical  value,  it  is  precious  as  an 
ideal  representation  of  the  conflict  which  is  always 
being  waged  between  true  and  false  religion,  and 
of  combatants  who  are  always  meeting.  On  the 
appointed  day  the  king  and  the  400  prophets  of 
Baal,  E.  and  *  all  "  •  ;  *•  V  '  assemble  on  Carmel. 
The  prophets  of  iii .  !,  !.,.,-/  built  an  altar  and 
laid  their  sacrifice,  pray  to  their  god  from  morning 
till  evening,  and  are  excited  to  a  frenzy  by  their 
fruitless  efforts  and  the  biting  sarcasm  of  E.  In  the 
evening  E.  rebuilds  the  ancient  altar  of  J"— thrown 
down  in  these  times  of  persecution — and  utters  a 
few  calm  words  of  prayer  to  J".  The  lightning 
falls  and  consumes  not  only  the  sacrifice,  but  the 
altar  und  the  water  pouied  into  trenches  around 
it.  The  people  fall  on  their  faces,  ancl  with  loud 
voices  acknowledge  that  J"  is  God.  Then,  in  an 
access  of  irrepressible  zeal,  they  fall  upon  the  400 
prophets  who  have  deceived  the  nation,  and  put 
them  all  to  the  swoid.  K  prays  that  the  drought 
may  cease,  and  before  mj-rliciall  tlieie  is  a  tempest 
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of  rain,  In  the  midst  of  which  the  strs*:;,v  ii-o'-l'  . 
seized  by  a  sudden  impulse,  carried  K*..\  :>y  :•!<» 
emotion  of  triumph,  rolls  his  mantle  together  and 
runs  like  an  avant-courier  in  front  of  the  royal 
chariot  all  the  sixteen  miles  from  Carmel  to 
the  gates  of  Jezreel  (w.42'46). 

E.  imagines  that  the  battle  for  truth  has  heen 
fought  and  won,  and  that  his  task  is  virtually 
accomplished.  But  his  triumph  is  brief.  When 
he  receives  a  message  that  Jezebel  has  sworn  to 
have  his  life  (192),  his  sanguine  hope  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  true  religion  is  changed  in  a 
moment  into  blank  despair.  He  feels  with  a  sink- 
ing heart  that^he  has  laboured  for  naught  and  in 
vain.  God  Himself  has  contended  in  vain  with 
human  folly.  Nothing  can  be  made  of  a  king 
whom  miracles  will  not  convince,  but  who  is 
turned  round  the  finger  of  a  woman.  The  apos- 
tate nation  will  remain  apostate.  Seeing  all  this 
(the  LXX  and  other  ancient  versions,  instead 
of  '  and  he  saw  it,'  read  *  and  he  was  afraid/ 
19s),  E.  flees  for  his  life  to  Judssa,  and,  leaving 
his  servant  at  Beersheba,  plunges  into  the  desert, 
where  he  is  alone  with  3".  Weary,  famished,  and 
heavy  of  heart,  he  lies  down  under  a  desert  broom 
[so  RVm ;  see  JUNIPER],  and  is  willing  to  die.  He 
feels  that  his  life  has  been  a  failure.  He  has 
been  worsted  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  something 
tells  him  that  he  has  deserved  to  be.  He  is  no 
better  than  his  fathers.  He  has  now  nothing  more 
to  live  for.  It  is  vain  to  continue  the  unequal 
struggle.  All  men  have  forsaken  him.  He  has 
no  friend  but  J",  and  he  prays  that  He  would 
release  him  from  his  fruitless  task  (vv.8* 4). 

God  is  very  kind  to  his  servant,  first  satisfying 
his  bodily  wants,  and  then  giving  him  a  new 
revelation  such  as  his  soul  needs.  As  the  prophet 
sleeps  under  the  desert  bush,  he  is  awakened  by 
the  touch  of  an  angel,  who  sets  meat  and  drink 
before  him,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  food  he 
goes  a  forty  days'  journey  (forty  being,  as  usual, 
a  round  number)  to  Horeb  (vv.6**).  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  the  prophet  seeks  at 
that  mountain  sanctuary.  He  desires  to  meet  J". 
Men  have  failed  him :  he  wants  to  make  sure 
of  God.  He  goes  to  Horeb  to  stand  where  Moses 
stood.  His  heart  cries  out  for  the  vindication  of 
the  moral  law.  Finding  a  cave,  he  lodges  there 
(v.8).  (In  the  Heb.  it  is  the  cave,  either  as  already 
a  place  to  which  r.:i  - i ;-"  - 1  <  •  o1 '  "<1.  o:  from  the  fame 
or  this  single  v:  ,  .  '"i"  t  •(•:"•  1,1 1  cave  is  in  a 
secluded  plain  under  the  highest  peak  of  Jebel 
Musa;  see  SINAI.)  The  narrative  which  follows 
(vv.u"18)  is  spiritually  one  of  the  profoundest  in  the 
OT.  J"  represents  to  E.,  by  a  magnificent  acted 
parable,  the  contrast  between  law  and  grace,  judg- 
ment and  mercy.  As  the  prophet  of  J",  E.  has  been 
using  the  weapon  of  force.  He  has  never  con- 
ceived it  possible  to  defeat  the  enemies  of  God  ^  by 
any  other  weapon.  He  has  magnified  God's  strict- 
ness with  a  zeal  He  will  not  own.  And  he  has 
failed.  Force  has  left  men  hard  and  indifferent. 
J"  here  makes  experiment  upon  E.  with  his  own 
weapon.  He  visits  the  mountain  with  a  hurri- 
iane,  with  an  earthquake,  and  with  a  fire.  The 
prophet's  wounded  spirit  is  not  moved  by  any  of 
these.  J"  is  not  in  them.  But  in  the  calm 
which  follows  the  tumult  he  hears  a  still  small 
roice  (BVm  *a  sound  of  gentle  stillness*)  which 
thrills  his  inmost  being;  he  feels  that  God  is 
there ;  self -abased,  he  wraps  his  face  in  his  mantle 
and  waits  to  receive  the  divine  communications. 
He  is  thus  taught  the  meaning  of  his  failure.  He 
is  shown  in  a  parable  'a  more  excellent  way.*  In 
the  heart  of  Sinai  he  learns  the  gentleness  of  God. 
Others  like  himself  may  be  won  by  grace,  whom 
might  and  wrath  have  failed  to  move.  The 
kingdom  of  God  comes  not  so  much  by  startling 
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miracles,  but  through  quiet  human  agencies  and  in 
the  slow  movements  of  history.  E,  is  therefore 
shown  that  J"  has  still  a  great  work  for  him  to  do: 
he  must  shape  the  destinies  of  two  great  nations, 
and  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  prophetic 
succession.  Three  commands  are  laid  upon  him:  to 
anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria,  Jehu  to  "be 
king  over  Israel,  and  EKsha  to  be  his  own  suc- 
ce^sor.  And  he  is  comforted  with  the  assurance 
that  the  work  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  has 
not  been  a  failure  :  J"  reserves  for  Himself  seven 
thousand  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

With  faith  restored  E.  returns  to  his  task(w.19-21). 

On  his  way  to  Damascus  he  finds  Elisha  at  the 

1     •  *•  ,,    ""  "    •     3  his  mantle  over  him  —  a  symbolic 

,    V  •    •  claims  him  as  his  son  and  invests 

him  witn  the  prophetic  office.   Elisha  leaves  all,  and 

ministers  unto  him.    From  this  time  E.  is  never 

alone  :  he  has  a  companion  to  whom  he  becomes  a 

true  spiritual  father  (2  K  212),  winning  his  filial 

affection  as  well  as  profound  veneration.  ^ 

Here  there  is  a  break  in  the  narrative.    It  is 
nowhere  stated  by  what  means  E.  sought  to  fulfil 
the  other  two  parts  of  the  commission  which  he 
received  at  Horeb.      The  account  of  the  actual 
completion  of  his  task  by  Elisha  in  2  K  9.  10  is 
r  .  i  .  ,  .,  i  ]  y  by  another  narrator.    Nor  "    "  !  <!  i  M  '  \. 
.  ••.'••!«:<.{:  v.'hat  means  E.  afterwards  •:••«    •"«•. 
advancement  of  the  true  religion.    But  there  are 
deeply  interesting  hints  in  the  memoirs.    Cheyne's 
:•  V  •      '.•    •  i    -  W  ,••-•-    '•  ••••  •    143), 

\     •  ;     \.    >  »  •  '      :;          ,     ••          •    >the 

lesson  ot  Horeb  was  lost  upon  mm,  ao  not  seem  to 
be  warranted.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  that  from  the  day  on  which 
E.  heard  the  still  small  voice  there  was  another 
spirit  in  Mm.  He  does  not  again  attempt  to 
suppress  Ahab's  idolatry  by  force.  He  leaves  the 
.•  •  .  •'  ,  '  •  \  "  '.'  alone,  and  waits  the  course  of  events. 
i  I  ,»  ..(  -  ot  entirely  abandon  his  lonely  desert 
life,  he  at  least  becomes  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  at  Gilgal,  Bethel,  and 
Jericho  (2  K  21'4).  Hi<  poison  nl.!\,  PTII!  probably 
his  teaching,  make  n  profound  11141!  e^-ion.  upon  the 
young  prophets.  Tie  kindles  in  their  minds  his 
own  zeal  for  J"  ;  he  transfuses  his  spirit  into  them  ; 
the  homage  which  they  pay  to  Elisha  (2  K  215)  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  perceive  in  him 
the  spirit  of  the  greater  prophet. 

When  E.'s  moral  indignation  once  more  flashes 
out  against  the  house  of  Ahab  (1  K  21),  it  is 
not  now  for  the  destruction  of  idolatry  but  in 
the  cause  of  jv-t  i  •<»  «n»i  li'mnii'i  v  Y,  ,  he  appears. 
He  has  b^corio  ihe  <limn{u>:i  01  liic  civil  and 
moral  rights  of  the  people.  Ahab  violates  the 
ancient  laws  of  property,  which  are  the  charter 
of  the  people's  liberties,  bv  forcibly  alienating  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth.  He  deepens  his  guilt  by 
allowing  his  wife  to  compass  the  innocent  man's 
ruin  by  peculiarly  nefarious  means  (1  K  218). 
This  crime  is  the  signal  for  E.'s  reappearance 
at  Jezreel.  On  the  day  after  Naboth's  murder, 
the  kiiijr  is  piocoulinjrin  state  to  take  possession 
of  the  cove  ta  £»  i  el  CM*,,  when  he  is  confronted  by 
the  prophet,  find  quails  once  more  before  his 
moral  indignation.  His  enemy  has  found  him 
(v.20).  His"  own  sin  finds  him  out.  His  con- 
science condemns  him.  He  stands  speechless  while 
the  prophet's  words  of  doom  smite  him  like 
thunderbolts  t  Ahab's  house  shall  fall  ;  dogs  shall 
eat  the  carcase  of  Jezebel  ;  the  king's  whole  pos- 
terity shall  perish,  and  their  bodies  be  given  to 
the  dogs  of  the  city  or  the  fowls  of  tho  air  (so  D2 
In  the  chariot  behind  Ahab  on  that 


.. 

memorable  day  was  an  officer  named  Jehu,  on 
whose  mind  the  words  of  E.  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression (2  K  920)  ;  and  though  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  deferred  in  consideration  of  the 
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enitence,   this  man  was  the  instrument 
iy  J"  for  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of 


king's 
cho&en 
Ahab. 

The  episode  of  Naboth's  vineyard  produced  a 
jricrJ  cli-'uri<:c  in  the  popular  sentiment.  It  revealed 
:-io  true  ri.vjicier  of  the  issues  in  E.'s  conflict 
against  idolatry.  It  showed  th-  , »  1  '  ^  - '  while 
idolatry  went  hand  in  hand  .  •  „  \  and 
crime,  the  10!  jrioii  oE  J"  was  the  bulwark^of  right- 
eousness a*i(i  11  buriy.  At  the  same  time,  it  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  real  grandeur  of  the  prophet  in 
their  midst,  and  doubtless  we  are  to  date  from 
this  event  a  great  increase  in  his  power  as  the 
prophet  of  J". 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  and 
duration  of  E.  's  subsequent  labours.  There  are  two 
other  narratives,  one  of  which  brings  him  into  con- 
tact with  Ahaziah,  son  of  Ahab  (B.C.  c.  853)5> while 
the  other  implies  that  he  lived  on  till  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  of  Judah  (c.  849-844).  It  is  difficult  to 
harmonize  this  chronology  with  that  of  2  K  3, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  E.'s  career  ended  and 
Elisl'ji'fc  began  before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat 
{c.  S74-S49).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Jehoram 
reigned  for  a  time  during  the  life  of  his  father 
Jehoshaphat  (2  K  816 ;  the  text  is  doubtful). 

According  to  the  narrative  in  2  K  1,  Ahaziah, 
son  of  Ahab,  having  injured  himself  by  falling 
from  a  balcony  of  his  palace,  sends  messenger s^ to 
the  shrine  of  Baal-zebub,  god  of  Ekron,  to  inquire 
if  he  shall  recover.  On  their  way  they  are  inter- 
cepted by  Elijah,  who  indignantly  asks  them  if 
there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel  of  whom  they  might 
inquire,  and  commands  them  to  go  back  and  tell 
the  king  that  his  injuries  will  certainly  prove 
fatal.  When  the  messengers  describe  to  the  king 
the  person  who  waylaid  them,  he  immediately 
recognizes  in  him  the  old  enemy  of  his  house,  and 
m  the  true  spirit  of  Jezebel,  his  mother,  sends  out 
a  band  of  fifty  men  to  capture  him.  They  find 
the  prophet  seated  *  on  the  top  of  the  hill "  (name 
not  given :  Carmel,  say  some  critics,  but  it  is  not 
on  the  way  to  Ekron).  At  his  word,  fire  comes 
down  from  neaven  and  consumes  them  all.  Another 
band  of  the  same  number  meet  the  same  fate.  A 
third  company  is  sent  out,  but  their  leader  takes 
warning,  adopts  a  humble  tone,  and  he  and  his 
men  are  spared.  E.  then  goes  in  person  to  the 
king,  and  repeats  the  declaration  that  Ms  doom  is 
sealed. 

This  narrative  differs  widely  in  language,  style, 
and  spirit  from  those  of  the  preceding  group.  The 
prophet's  personal  appcai;mcc  has  altered  (I8) ;  his 
name  has  changed  from  irrrsc  to  the  later  form  rr^t  • 
and  instead  of  being  directly  inspired  and  guided 
by  J"  as  hitherto,  he  receives  the  word  of  prophecy 
from  an  angel  (I8-15).  'The  representation  of  the 
prophet  assumes  gigantic  propoi  Lions,  but  at  the 
same  time  becomes  rigid  and  lifeless :  it  ceases  to 
be  available  as  a  pattern  of  human  action  *  (Ewald). 
The  narrator  tells  the  story,  without  apology,  for 
the  glorification  of  his  hero ;  but  no  narrative  in 
the  OT  presents  greater  moral  difficulties.  If  it 
is  regarded  as  literal  history,  one's  moral  sense  is 
shocked  at  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of 
men  whose  only  fault  is  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
their  captain  and  their  king.  One  cannot  conceive 
the  story  to  have  been  penned  by  the  historian 
who  related  the  parable  of  the  still  small  voice  at 
Hpreb.  The  best  comment  on  the  story  was  sup- 
plied by  Christ.  He  condemned  with  unmistakable 


__  disciple.  _ 
the  story  as  an  argument  for  persecution.  E.  was 
the  patron  of  the  Inquisitors.  Even  Calvin  and 
Beza  argued  from  this  narrative  that  fire  was  the 
proper  instrument  of  punishment  for  heretics.  But 


the  story  itself  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  history.  It 
is  rather  one  of  those  imaginative  apologues- 
abundant  in  the  schools  of  the  scribes  —  which 
borrowed  the  names  of  ancient  heroes  to  lend 
vividness  and  concreteness  to  abstract  doctrines. 

The  other  narrative  (2  Ch  2112ff }  is  given  only 
by  the  Chronicler,  and  bears  distinct  marks  of  late- 
ness. Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  son-in-law  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  having  fallen  under  the  spell  of 
sensuous  Baal- worship,  E.  is  represented  as  send 
ing  him  a  letter  warning  him  that  J"  will  bring  a 
plague  upon  Judah,  by  which  all  the  king's  house 
will  be  afflicted,  and  to  which  the  king  himself 
will  early  fall  a  victim.  This  is  the  only  narrative 
which  brings  E.  into  connexion  with  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  the  only  one  which  represent-  ^iri 
as  carrying  on  his  work  by  mean-,  or  wmi1^. 
The  style  and  language  of  the  letter  correspond 
very  closely  with  those  of  the  Chronicler. 

The  narrative  of  E.'s  translation  (2  K  21-JS)  re- 
turns to  the  lofty  style  of  the  writer  of  1  K  17- 
19,  21.  Ewald,  indeed,  regarded  it  as  the  work  of 
the  same  great  narrator ;  more  recent  critics  con- 
sider that  from  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  more 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Elisha  (2  K 
219ff>).  E.'s  end  is  still  more  mysterious  than  his 
beginning.  He  alone  shares  with  Enoch  the  glory 
of  being  *  translated/  so  that  he  should  not  taste 
death  (He  II5).  Of  him  alone  is  it  lecorded,  as  of 
Christ  (Lk  2481),  that  he  was  carried  up  into 
heaven.  He  is  residing  at  the  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Gilgal  (now  Jiljilia,  between  Shechem  and 
Bethel,  not  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Jordan),  where  a  prophetic  guild  is  established, 
when  he  is  warned  that  the  time  of  his  departure 
is  come.  His  invisible  Guide  calls  him  for  the 
last  time  into  solitude.  The  appointed  place  is 
beyond  Jordan,  not  now  in  the  ravines  of  his 
native  Gilead,  but  southward  in  the  wild  region 
of  Nebo,  where  his  greatest  forerunner  fell  asleep. 
As  he  went  to  Horeb  for  inspiration  in  his  time 
of  spiritual  storm  and  stress,  so  he  is  drawn  in 
the  final  crisis  of  his  life  to  the  mountain  region 
in  which  Moses  was  summoned  to  die,  away 
from  the  face  of  man.  But  he  begins  his  last 
journey  by  visiting  the  prophetic  guilds  at  Bethel 
and  Jericho,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing the  Youn*r  pioplnts  in  the  faith.  "VTi^liinjr  1  o 
spare  Ef i '•ha  the  pn.n  of  witnessing  the  iJi^iieiy 
ordeal,  he  tenderly  entreats  him  to  remain  at 
Gilgal.  His  faithful  companion  cannot  brook  the 
idea  of  separation:  he  solemnly  vows  that  he 
will  never  leave  his  master.  At  Bethel  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,  foreboding  E.'s  coming  removal, 
ask  Elisha  if  he  knows  that  his  master  is  to  be 
taken  away  fiom  him.  He  knows  it  well,  but  is 
too  straitened  m  spirit  to  speak  of  it,  and  entreats 
them  to  hold  their  peace.  From  Bethel  E,  pro- 
ceeds to  Jericho,  where  he  again  endeavours  to 
persuade  his  disciple  to  let  him  go  on  this  journey 
alone;  but  Elisha  repeats  his  vow.  At  Jericho 
some  of  the  prophetic  guild  wish  to  question 
Elisha  about  the  impend ITI<T  event,  but  he  begs 
them  to  be  silent.  .bitty  sons  of  the  pio'iliois 
ascend  the  heights  above  the  city  to  wj.u  li  lite 
prophet  as  he  descends  with  his  disciple  to  the 
Jordan.  They  see  him  strike  the  river  with  his 
mantle ;  the  waters  part ;  the  two  men  cross  by 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  pass  out  of  sight.  As  they 
approach  their  destination,  E.  asks  his  disciple  if 
he  has  any  last  request  to  make*  Elisha  seeks  *  a 
double  portion*  of  his  master's  spirit— not  twice 
E  Js  inspiration,  but  the  portion  ot  an  cldo^t  son, 
who  received  twice  as  much  as  the  younger  sons 
(Dt  2117).  E.  replies  that  it  is  a  hard  lequest. 
Spiritual  gifts  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  trans- 
mit. Nevertheless,  he  assures  his  follower  that  if 
he  piove  his  fitness  for  prophetic  gifts  by  remain 
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kg  witli  his  master  to  the  end,  and  looking  without 
fear  on  the  dread  messengers  of  the  invisible  world, 
his  request  will  not  be  denied.  Tliey  now  enter 
the  dark  mountains  of  Moab.  Somewhere  here 
J"  Himself  laid  His  servant  Moses  to  rest.  No  man 
knew  the  exact  place.  'The  whole  region  is  a 
sepulchre.'  As  they  still  advance  and  talk  to- 
gether, black  clouds  gather,  r  </•,••,-'  (Icscends, 
the  air  is  filled  with  fire,  and,  '  !r  i  •/• ,,  i  -i ,» <  appear 
chariots  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  and  E.  is  taken 
up  to  heaven  in  a  whirlwind.'  Elisha  sees  him  no 
more.  He  rends  his  clothes,  and  mourns  for  his 
master  as  one  mourns  for  the  dead.  He  is  bereft 
of  the  prophet  who  has  been  to  him  a  father,  and 
to  Israel  a  power  as  great  as  its  chariots  and 
horsemen.  But  he  has  stood  the  severe  test  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  receives  the  reward— the 
spirit  of  E.  rests  upon  him.  Taking  up  the  mantle 
which  has  fallen  from  Ms  master,  he  returns  from 
the  scene  of  the  translation  to  the  Jordan,  and 
puts  his  new  power  to  the  proof  by  striking  the 
waters  with  the  mantle  and  calling  upon  the  God 
of  Elijah.  The  waters  divide  as  before,  and  he 
passes  over  on  dry  land.  When  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  at  Jericho  hear  of  what  has  happened, 
and  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  E.  rests  upon  his 
disciple,  they  bow  themselves  to  the  earth  and 
acknowledge  Elisha  as  their  new  master.  But  the 
siory  of  11 10  translation  awakens  their  scepticism, 
and  they  send  out  fifty  strong  men  to  make  search 
for  the  missing  pioyi'ii  L.  TTisha  trying  in  vain  to 
dissuade  them.  *  for  ilioe  days  they  prosecute 
the  search  among  the  mountains  of  Moab,  expect- 
ing to  find  E.  on  some  lonely  peak  or  in  some  dark 
valley,  cast  away  as  at  other  times  by  the  Spirit 
of  J .  When  they  return  and  confess  that  the 
search  has  been  vain,  Elisha  gently  chides  their 
unbelief  (2  K  218). 

E.  is  thus  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours 
"before  the  whole  task  laid  upon  him  (1  K  101S)  is 
finished.  But  Elisha  and  others  enter  into  his 
labours,  sons  of  the  prophets  animated  by  his 
spirit  are  raised  up  in  hundreds,  his  teaching 
spreads,  his  spirit  penetrates  the  nation.  Then 
the  harvest  is  reaped.  After  two  short  reigns  the 
idolatrous  house  of  Ahab  falls  (2  K  9).  The 
enemies  of  J"  and  of  E.  perish.  Superstition  <lio*. 
hard,  but  there  is  never  again  any  question  of 
rivalry  between  J"  and  Baal.  There  is  no  more 
danger  of  Baal-worship  becoming  the  national 
religion.  It  sinks  into  the  superstition  of  a  sect, 
known  to  later  prophets  as  the  remnant  of  Baal 
(Zeph  I4). 

The  weapons  by  which  this  reformation  was  ac- 
complished were  mainly  spiritual,  It  cannot  bo 
denied  that  some  of  E.'s  own  actions  may  have 
furnished  an  excuse  for  certain  deeds  of  violence. 
It  is  like  a  Nemesis  that  the  finishing  touch  has  to 
be  given  to  the  work  by  a  man  of  blood  like  Jehu, 
Yet  it  was  not  the  fire  and  sword  of  Carmel,  but 
the  still  small  voice  speaking  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  and  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  that  again 
made  IMS  el  «'i  people  prepared  for  J". 

E.'s  moral  power  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
faith.  He  realizes  the  "belief  in  J"  intensely,  and 
lives  a  heroic  life  in  the  strength  of  it.  *  J"  before 
whom  I  stand'  is  his  favourite  formula  (1  K  171 
IS15}.  He  stands  erect  and  haughty  before  kings ; 
but  in  the  presence  of  J"  he  wraps  his  head  in  his 
mantle,  or  crouches  to  the  ground  with  his  face 
between  Ms  knees  (1  K  18*2  1918}.  Stern  and 
rugged  by  nnture,  a  prophet  moulded  for  heroic 
work  in  evil  day^s,  he  is  led  through  an  experience 
which  awakens  in  him  the  tenderness  that  is  only 
to  be  found  in  union  with  strength.  His  personal 
Mst-.«%  ^  •  "Hi  the  narrative  of  the  breakdown 
and  •  •  ,  •••!  <!•'  his  faith,  brings  him  into  touch 
with  human  beings  in  all  ages.  He  is  so  great 


that  readers  of  his  story  are  not  unthankful  for 
his  failings.  (  E.  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
us'(Ja517). 

Critics  differ  widely  in  their  estimates  of  the 
historical  importance  of  E.  Wellhausen  thinks 
that  his  influence  is  appraised  too  highly  in  the 
biblical  narratives.  His  struggle  with  Baal  cannot 
have  possessed  t!.r  iT'iMvia^o  attributed  to  it 
from  the  point  of  -v  s-  •'  o"i  ••.•«•••  i  time.  Israel  was 
never  torn  asunder  by  such  a  religious  commotion 
as  that  described  in  1  K  18.  It  was  not  Baal  that 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  but 
common  treason  on  the  part  of  Jehu  (Proleg.  291). 
Wellhausen,  is  given  i<>  ^  ;:•<"•  '  *'i-  the  jMir^plaj  tvi 
by1  '••*•,  -x  •'  T  :"  '11011*1101.  *  In  liiu  eu- 
of  '  ,  •(-'••  -t  •  .'"he  says,  'the  prophets 
were  eornplol  fly  "overshadowed  by  the  kings  ;  only 
to  latei  tune-  "did  they  become  the  principal  per- 
sonages.' E.  must  hide  his  diminished  head 
before  Ahab.  *  He  effected  nothing  against  the 
king,  and  •*  il  '.  v  f.fli  u  to  draw  the  people  over  to  his 
side.'  Wellhausen  states  no  convincing  ^reasons 
for  this  interesting  view.  There  "  :  '  •  ^  *  \  more 
truth  in  the  opinion  of  those  >  „•  i  the 
history  of  Israel  is  essentially  the  histoiy  of 
prophecy.  And  Kuenen's  estimate  of  E.  appears 
much  fairer:  'The  consequences  of  the  struggle 
with  the  Syrian  Baal  and  the  victory  of  Jahvism 
were  most  important.  Had  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict been  different,  the  existence  of  J"~  worship 
would  have  been  at  stake  ;  the  «'  < 
danger  was  an  i  ;  •  *  .  i  •  •  ^  .  •  ]  •  '  „. 
onward  the  beiiei  in  *'  J  u«s  God  of  Israel  '  is 
assailed  no  longer.  The  prophets  of  the  eighth 
century  are  able  to  start  from  it  as  a  universal 
conviction.  For  this  foundation  for  their  preach- 
ing they  have  to  thank  Elijah  and  his  school* 
(Religion  of  Israel,  i.  360). 

No  OT  hero  fills  a  larger  place  in  Jewish  tradi- 
tion than  Elijah.  How  he  impressed  the  miuds  of 
his  own  people  in  after-ages  is  shown  by  the 
striking  eulogium  pronoun  cod  upon  him  by  the 
son  of  Sirach  (Sir  48iff).  1  1  b<  came  a  fixed  belief 
that  E.  would  appear  again  for  the  deliverance 
and  restoration  of  Israel.  This  is  expressed  in 
the  very  last  words  of  the  OT  (Mai  4s*6).  Jesus 
n;<lif>  ilint  Ilii-  (\pi'i;!r!ioTi  v,-as  fulfilled  by  the 
;  Jo1*  ii  i  i.'k  ii."P.  i-i  [Mt  I?11'").  Jesus' 


cry  on  the  cross,  *  Eli,  Eli,  was  mistaken  for  a  call 
to  Elijah  to  come  for  His  deliverance  (Mt  2747, 
Mk  1585).  No  prophet  is  mentioned  so  frequently 
in  the  NT  as  Elijah.  The  priests  and  Lovites 
(  Jn  I28)  cannot  understand  John's  right  to  baptize, 
if  he  is  neither  the  Christ,  nor  Elijah,  nor  that 
prophet  (like  unto  Moses,  Dt  1815).  As  E.  was 
\v  ilh  Moso?  in  spnH  ut  Sinai  and  Nebo,  so  these  two 
prophets  appear  to*-  other  convening  with  Jesus 
on  the  Mount  of  the  Transhguiation  (Mt  17s,  Mk 
94,  Lk  980). 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  E.  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  legends  and  rites  of  many 
peoples.  Among  the  Jews  he  is  the  expected 
guest  at  every  pasbover,  for  whom  a  vacant  seat 
is  reserved.  Among  the  Greeks  he  is  the  patron 
saint  of  mountains,  and  many  summits  in  Greece 
are  now  called  by  his  name.  In  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church  he  i&  revered  as  the  founder  of 
the  Order  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites.  JBy  the 
Mohammedans  he  is  often  confounded  with  the 
great  and  mysterious  El-Khudr,  the  Eternal 
Wanderer,  who  having  drunk  the  water  of  life 
retains  everlasting  youth,  and  appears  ever  and 
anon  to  right  the  wrongs  of  men.  E.  is  canonized 
both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church,  Ma 
festival  being  on  the  2()Lh  July. 

LirEiwTURE  —Driver,  LOT  istff  ;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  -281  ff., 
Prol"(i  290  ff  ,  Hist  or  Isr.  and  Judah.  64  If.;  Stade,  G'&>\  dL 
V.  l&r,  i.  521  ff.;  W.  E.  Smith,  OTJC*  2361,  Proph.  of 
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Isr,  76  ff,  116  ff.;  Cora  ill,  /«•  Pr&ph  13,  IS,  20,  29-36,  157; 
Kittel,  Hist,  of  Heb.  u.  213,  2GG  ff  ,  273,  279  ;  Ewald,  JET/  vr.  63  ff.  ; 
Graetz,  Hunt,  of  Jews  (tr.  by  B.  Lowy),  i  2(Mfl.;  Maurice,  Pro- 
phets and  Sings,  p.  126  ff.  ;  Schurer,  JSJP  n.  n.  156  f.  m 
.2r«r  ,  KUKM  •!.  #«£  a/  Iw.  I.  31  if..;  TJc:,  -rs,  2w:.  of  People  of 
i*r  (I  'ix1  f^  i-  229-242;  ili  >:i!.Lii'»rb.  UtV*rt  Leet.  p  91  f.; 
~.nJ(,o'i  S»ri«w*  on  OT  Subjects,  185,  209;  Milligan,  JtftyaA 
CMen  of  Bible');  Cheyne,  HaZtomng  of  Criticism;  Farrar, 
xtoofer  <?/  Kindts,  ll.ctf.,  Walker  and  Patersoa  in  Expos,  Times, 
Iv.  252  ff.,  321. 

2.  (n^K,  AV  Eliah)  A  Benjamite  chief,  I  Ch  8s". 
3.  4.  A  priest  and  a  layman  who  had  married 
foreign  wives,  Ezr  1Q21-  2«.  J.  STRACHAN. 

ELIJAH,  IPOCILYPSE  0?.—  This  is  the  title 
of  a  lost  psoudepi^r.  work  which  stands  eighth  in 
the  stichometrical  list  of  Nieephorus  and  tenth  in 
an  ,vo  \"v»  I-*  early  list.  In  the  first  of  these  it 
is  called  'ilXta  Trpo(p^rovf  and  said  to  consist  of 
316  verses.  In  the  other  its  title  is  'HXfov  dmied- 
Xm/'ts.  The  Constitut.  Apost.  vL  16  also  contain 
a  reference  to  a  writing  bearing  the  name  of 
Elijah.  Origen  (Comm,,  Mt  279)  informs  us  that 
this  work  was  the  source  of  the  quotation  in 
1  Co  2s  *  Things  which  eye  saw  not,  and  ear 
heard  not/  etc.  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by 
Euthalius  and  others,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
statement  is  correct,  although  Jerome  (Comm. 
Is  64s,  Ep*  57  ad  Pamm.}  denies  it  for  apologetic 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
less  uiob;*bI1!!y  in  the  statement  of  Epiphanm^ 
(JSW  fli.  •i.'J;.*  that  Eph  514  'Awake  tliou  that 
sleepest,'  etc.,  was  quoted  from  the  same  Apoc. 
of  Elijah.  Origen  makes  no  mention  of  this  where 
he  might  be  expected  to  do  so,  and  Euthalius 
alleges  that  the  words  of  Eph  514  are  derived 
from  a  lost  .-•»'.»;  •'«»•,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Jeremiah.  •'  .>  •  information  and  for  the 
patristic  quotations  in  full,  see  Fabricius,  Cod* 
Pseud.  V.T.  i  1070-1086  ;  Schurer,  HJP  II.  iiL 
129  ff.  J.  A.SKLBIE. 


ELIKA  (Kjrf&)»  the  Harodite,  one  of  David's 
'Thirty'  (2  S  S325).—  The  name  is  omitted  in  B, 
and  in  the  parallel  passage  1  Ch  11,  ]v>—  iMr  owing 
to  the  repetition  of  the  gentilic  *th'>'  J]j:roi::to.* 

J.  F.  STENIHNQ. 

ELIM  (D^K),—  One  of  the  stations  in  the  wander- 
ings of  the  children  of  Israel  (Ex  1527,  Nu  339)  ; 
npparcntly  the  fourth  station  after  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  first  place  where  the  Israelites 
met  with  fresh  water.  It  was  also  marked  by  an 
abundant  growth  of  palm  trees  (cl  Ex  1527,  twelve 
wells  and  -eve:ity  T-rrji  A 

If  the  inmit.orVl  -ir  }  of  Mt.  Sinai  be  correct,  the 
likeliest  place  for  Elim  is  the  Wady  Ghurundel, 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vegetation,  especially 
stunted  palms,  and  a  number  of  water-holes  in  the 
sand  ;  "but  some  travellers  have  pushed  the  site  of 
Elim  farther  on,  and  placed  it  almost  a  day's 
journey  nearer  to  Sinai,  in  the  Wady  Tayibeh, 
where  there  are  again  palm  trees  and  a  scanty 
supply  of  brackish  water.  The  Greek  monks  who 
have  located  Elim  at  T6r  were  probably  guided 
thereto  by  the  luxuriant  palms  aria  a  special  taste 
for  the  c\ira\,'i^,!"it  in  miracle.  The  biblical 
account  takes  the  Israelites  from  Elim  to  a  camp 
by  the  sea  ;  and  this  accords  very  well  with  the 
experience  of  travellers  who  go  to  Mt.  Sinai  by  the 
southern  route,  camping  one  night  in  the  Wady 
Ghurundel,  and  the  next  night  by  the  shore  of  the 
Bed  Sea. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  grave 
doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  popular  identifica- 
tion of  Mt.  Sinai  (see  SINAI);  and  as  these  doubts 
turn,  in  part,  upon  the  identification  of  EHm  and 
of  the  encampment  by  the  sea,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  fall  into  a  topographical  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  so  ds  to  identify  Sinai  by  means  01"  Elim, 
and  then  Elim  by  means  of  Sinai* 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Elim  of  Ex  1&, 
Nu  S3,  is  only  a  variant  form  of  the  plural  name 
Sloth  which  we  find  in  I  K  926,  2  Ch  817,  a  place 
which  was  certainly  situated  near  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Akabah,  and  whose  name  still  survives  in 
the  Arabic  Aileh  (cf.  the  suggestive  doublet  of 
Hazeroth,  Nu  II35,  and  Hazenm,  Dt  2s3).  If  fchis 
be  so,  then  the  camp  by  the  sea  is  to  be  sought  foi 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akabah,  the  position  of 
Mt.  Sinai  is  unknown,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
i(n:-:r\  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  to  be  sought 
Hi:  t:  •-"  Luc  of  the  present  Haj  routo  from  Egypt 
to  Mecca.  See  Beke,  Origines  Biblicce,  1839j 
Baker  Greene,  The  Hebrew  Migration  from  Egypt  > 
1879  ;  Sayce,  ROM,  1894  ;  and  the  art.  EXODUS 
(KouTE).  J.  REKDEL  HAEEIS. 


ELIMELECH  (ite^x  'God  is  king,'*  so  the 
name  Malchiei).~The  husband  of  ^Naomi  and 
father  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  Ephrathites  of 
Beth-lehem-judah  (cf.  1  S  1713).  He  was  driven  by 
a  famine  into  the  country  of  Moab,  where,  after  a 
residence  of  undefined  length,  he  died.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  if  he  were  the  head  of  a  clan  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (cf  .  Ru  21-  *).  This  would  be  the 
Hezronites  (1  Ch  29,  cf.  Gn  4612). 

H.  A.  KEDPATH. 

ELIOENAI  W^>K  '  to  J"  are  mine  eyes  ').—!.  A 
Suneonite  chief  (1  Ch  4s6).  2.  A  T?f  V,  miio  (1  Ch 
7a).  3.  A  descendant  of  David  win?  ILM<!  -»fter  the 
Exile  (1  Ch  S23-24).  &  A  son  of  Pashhur  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  102J),  called  in  1  Es  922 
Elionas.  5.  A  son  of  Zattu  who  had  committed 
the  same  offence  (Ezr  1027),  called  in  1  Es  9s8 
Ehadas.  6.  A  priest  (Neh  1241). 

ELIONAS.—  1.  (ATBDuwwfo,  B'EXicow/y),  1  Es  a38. 
—In  Ezr  1022,  ELIOE^AI.  2.  (A  'EXiowds,  B  -5as), 
1  Es  982=Ezr  10s1  ELIEZER. 


ELIFH1L  MX  'God  haf-  *vl^V).—  One  of 
David's  mighty  men  (1  Ch  i  !'  ,.<!;,'<„  in  2  S  23s* 
Eliphelet  (wh.  see). 

ELIPHALAT.  —  1.  (A  'EXt^Xaroy,  B  'EX«0aXa, 
AV  Eliphalet),  1  Es  83&.—  In  Ezr  813  ELIPHELET. 

2.  (*EXet^aXc£r),  1  Es  9s3  =  Ezr  1033  ELIPHELET. 


EIIPH1Z  [TSJ^K,  possibly  '  God  is  fine  ^old  J  ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  analogous  meanings  this  must  be 
considered  very  doubtful.  LXX  generally  'E\c<t>d$ 
(so  A  in  Gn)  or  JEXei0cfc  (so  B  in  Ch  and  Job, 
except  2n)  or  JEXt0t£f  (so  A  in  Ch  and  Job,  and  D 
in  Gn  3615)]  is  the  name  of  two  ,"•>•  V"  "  ''  ^'"^  ' 
mentioned  in  OT.  1.  E.  appea1  •  i  i  10  I  \ioiiii  i» 
genealogy  of  Gn  36  (and  hence  1  Ch  lm)  as  son  of 
Esau  by  Adah  (vv.4-  10),  and  father  of  Amalek  1^ 
his  Horite  concubine  Timnah  (w.12*22).  In  v.1^ 
various  other  sons  are  mentioned,  as  'the  dukes 
that  came  of  E.  in  the  land  of  Edom,'  noticeable 
among  them  being  *  Duke  Teman,'  and  another  is 
the  well-known  tribal  name  Kenaz.  See  further, 
art.  EDOM.  2.  See  next  article.  G.  B.  GEAY, 


EUPH1Z  (I9'V«,  LXX  'EXc0c£s,  an  Idumaean 
name,  transposed  =Phasael?).  —  Described  as  the 
iirst,  and  appaiently  the  oldest  and  most  important, 
friend  of  Job.  fte  is  called  'the  Temanite.' 
Teman  was  a  son  of  Eliphaz,  the  eldest  son  of 
Esau  (Gn  3610-15};  and  WQ  was  a  district  of 
Idumaea,  proverbially  Icnown  for  its  wisdom  (Jer 
497).  It  is  mentioned  in  close  connexion  with 
Edom  in  Jer  49L>0.  E.  speaks  at  greater  length 
than  either  Bildad  or  Zophar  ;  his  '  speeches  are 
recorded  in  Job  4.  5.  15.  and  22.  He  is  also  more 
moderate  in  tone  than  the  others  ;  his  first  speech, 
especially,  is  gravely  tender  towards  what  he  holds 
*  Or  ace.  to  others,  '  My  god  is  Melek  '  (the  god-king). 


ELIPHELEHU 


ELISHA 
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fco  be  Job's  errors.  Many  of  his  utterances,  taken 
by  themselves,  contain,  important  truth ;  but  his 
orthodox  statements  and  maxims  fail  to  cover  the 
facts  of  Job's  case.  In  his  later  speeches  E.  speaks 
more  directly  and  sharply,  but  he  never  becomes 
violent  or  cruel.  For  an  outline  of  his  arguments, 
see  JOB,  BOOK  or.  W.  T.  DAVISOSL 

ELIPHELEHU  (inW^j  'may  God  j1-!'-;-  Vi 
him/  AV  Elipheleh).— A  doorkeeper  (1  ";i  .', 

ELIPHELET  (vh^  'God  is  deliverance').—!. 
One  of  David's  sons  (2  S  516,  1  Ch  147  (AV 
Eliphalet),  1  Ch  36-8=E!pelet  of  1  Ch  14s).  The 
double  occurrence  of  the  name  in  Chronicles,  as  if 
David  had  had  two  sons  named  E.,  is  probably  due 
to  a  scribal  error.  2.  One  of  David's  mighty  men 
(2  S  2.T"  Elitf.r  •  of  1  Ch  II36).  3.  A  descendant  of 
Jonathan  vl  Lu  a'  'j.  3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Adoni- 
kam  who  returned  from  exile  (Ezr  818=EIiphalat 
of  1  Es  889).  5.  A  son  of  Hashum  who  had  married 
a,  foreign  wife  (Ezr  1033=^Eliphalat  of  1  Es  9s3). 

ELISABETH  ('EX«r<£/3er    i. '•      '    .  •  !! 
'God  is  an  oath,'  Ex  6s3).— i  •  i    -     , 

the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  (Lk  I5ff-)-  E.  herself 
belonged  to  the  priestly  family  of  Aaron,  and  was  a 
kinswoman  (<rvyyevls)  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  though  we 
do  not  know  what  the  actual  relationship  was.  She 
is  described,  along  with  Zaeharias,  as  'righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.3  Upon  her, 
however,  had  fallen  what  to  a  Jewish  woman  was 
the  heaviest  of  misfortunes,  the  reproach  of  barren- 
ness. And  not  till  she  and  her  husband  were 
*  well  stricken  in  years '  was  the  promise  of  a  son 
given  them.  Five  months  later  Elisabeth  was 
visited  in  her  home  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah 
by  her  kinswoman  Mary,  and  the  degree  of  illumi- 
nation which  she  had  reached  is  proved  bjr  her 
addressing  Mary  as  'the  mother  of  my  Lord1  (Lk 
l43).  See  ZACHARIAS.  G.  MILLIGAK. 

ELISEUS.— -See  ELISHA. 

ELISHA  (stf^ts  '  God  is  salvation' ;  LXX  'EXei<rate ; 
NT  'EAKTCMOS,  AV  Eliseus).—  The  son  of  Shaphat,  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  the  disciple  and  successor  of 
the  prophet  Elijah.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
tin  enfold  commission  with  which  Elijah  is  charged 
by  J"  at  Horeb  (1  K  1916)«  Obeying  the  divine 
voice,  Elijah  goes  to  Abel-meholah  ('meadow  of  the 
dance/  probably  A  in  Ifelweh]  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
Jordan  v  alley,  not  far  from  his  native  Gilead, 
•where  he  finds  E.  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen  in  one  of  the  rich  level  fields  of  his  father's 
lioMiiijiu,  ( lou'ii  xokc  1-  sing  with  his  servants,  and 
In-  l.'i*i  -AM li  i lu>  1  -M  ' '.  :•  (1919).  Leaving  the  high- 
way, Elijah  passes  over  to  him,  and  throws  his 
mantle  over  his  shoulders— a  symbolic  act  of 
double  -ifnificnncc :  he  adopts  E.  as  his  son,  and 
invests  him  u.-h  'ho  pionlinV  office.  No  word  is 
spoken,  but  the  symbol  is  understood.  Elijah, 
probably  resuming  his  mantle,  strides  on,  leaving 
E.  amazed  at  the  sudden  call,  and  bewildered  by 
the  necessity  of  making  so  tremendous  a  decision. 
But  the  young  man's  natural  shrinking  from  so 
high  a  calling — a  hesitation  similar  to  that  of 
Moses,  Tan  mil,  Jeicmiali — is  <juickly  overcome  by 
the  fonsciou^THj^s  limb  this  is  a  call  from  God. 
Running  after  Elijah,  he  declares  his  readiness  to 
follow  him,  only  begging  pei  mission  to  return  and 
give  the  kiss  of  farewell  to  Ins  father  and  mother. 
The  mention  of  domestic  tics  opens  Elijah's  eyes 
to  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  he  is  calling  E.  to 
make :  perhaps  it  is  too  great  for  the  youth ;  at 
any  rate  his  choice  must  be  voluntaiy  and  de- 
liberate ;  the  casting  of  the  mantle  over  him  was 


in  itself  nothing.  There  is  no  accent  of  rebuke, 
but  tender  consideration  for  E,'s  natural  feeling, 
in  the  austere  prophet's  testing  words .  *  Go  back 
again,  for  what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ? '  E.  how- 
ever, has  made  his  choice.  He  is  ready  to  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  houses  and  lands,  and 
marks  his  act  of  self-renunciation  by  a  sacrifice 
which  has  sacramental  significance.  Unyoking 
the  oxen  from  his  plough,  he  slays  them,  and 
taking  the  plough,  the  goad  and  the  yokes  for 
fuel,  roasts  the  flesh  of  the  oxen,  and  invites  his 
people  to  a  farewell  feast.  Then,  having  kissed 
his  parents,  he  follows  Elijah,  and  ministers  unto 
him.  One  graphic  touch  indicates  his  relation  to 
the  greater  prophet :  he  is  referred  to  as  ( E.  the 
son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of 
Elijah '  (2  K  311).  They  seem  to  have  been  together 
some  six  or  seven  years  (1  K  221,  2  K  I17).  How 
and  where  this  time  was  spent  is  not  definitely 
stated.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Elijah  ever 
called  E.  to  be  a  dweller  in  desert  solitudes.  There 
are  rather  indications  that  during  these  years  they 
lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  (2  K  2).  The  narrative  of  Elijah's  last 
journey  shows  the  deep  filial  affection,  as  well  as 
reverence,  which  he  had  awakened  in  1  "*  \"  •< 
See  ELIJAH.  From  the  scene  of  the  ••  ,•  !.i  < 
Elisha  returns  bearing  Elijah's  mantle,  and  endued 
with  a  *  double  portion '  or  his  spirit.  Thus  began 
a  prophetic  career  in  N.  Israel  which  lasted  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  during  the  reigns  of 
Jehoram,  Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  and  Joash. 

E.  is  Elijah's  spiritual  successor,  but  he  presents 
in  many  respects  a  •'  "^  '  •:'•  '  !  o his  teacher. 
Only  '.  '••  |  •  "  «  "^  *>  ne wear  Elijah's  mantle: 
after  .  i  \  ^  \  ,  appears  no  more.  He 
wears  the  common"  garments  (DHJI  2  K  212), 
and  carries  the  walking-stall'  of  'ordinary  grave 
citizens,5  sometimes  using  it  for  working  miracles 
(2  K  429).  With  his  bald  head,  he  does  not  escape 
unfavourable  con  [iaii-op  with  the  prophet  of  the 
flowing  locks  (i?  K  2  '-' .  \*.m  is  no  son  of  the  desert. 
Brought  up  at  i»  puu'«'FiJ  fum  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  amid  the  i\\iui  chnii'.ic-t  of  home (1  K  1920), 
he  always  prefers  human  companionship.  He  is 
generally  found  in  cities,  sojourning  at  Jericho 
among  tne  sons  of  the  prophets,  or  dwelling  in  his 
own  house  at  Samaria  or  at  Dothan  (2  K  614-82). 
A  prophet's  chamber  is  built  for  him  by  a  lady  of 
Shunem  (410).  Elijah's  power  was  derived  from 
communion  with  J"  in  lonely  mountains  and 
valleys;  E.  is  helped  by  the  strains  of  music — 
'the  hand  of  J"'  is  upon  him  when  the  minstrel 
plays  (2  K  31S). 

Elijah's  short  career  was  memorable  for  a  few 
{riniKl  and  impressive  scenes,  E.*s  long  career  is 
m.'uked  by  innumerable  deeds  of  mercy.  Both  in 
public  and  in  private  life  his  activity  is  incessant, 
He  enters  palaces  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend 
and  counsellor.  Kings  reverently  address  him  as 
< father '  (2  K  62J 1314).  The  kings  of  Israel,  Judah, 
and  Mpab  come  to  seek  his  advice  in  war  (311"1*). 
The  king  of  Syria  consults  him  in  sickness,  and 
offers  him  costly  presents  (87* 8).  The  king  of  Israel 
comes  to  receive  his  parting  counsels  (1314"19).  Hif 
influence  at  court  and  in  the  army  would  immedi 
ately  secure  a  boon  for  a  friend  from  the  king  pi 
the  captain  of  the  host  (413).  He  is  expert  in 
camp-life,  ambush,  and  scouting,  and  more  than 
once  is  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  king 
(610)  Even  more  than  in  palaces  is  he  welcome  in 
the  homes  of  the  people  He  is  'the  holy  man  of 
God  who  passeth  by  us  continually  *  (49).  Most  of 
his  miracles  «ire  deeds  of  gracious  and  homely 
beneficence.  Elijah  began  his  career  by  predict- 
ing a  famine  in  the  land ;  E.  begins  his  by  healing 
a  spring,  that  there  might  not  be  '  from  thence  an> 
more  death  or  barren  land '  (2-1), 
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Several  of  E.'s  recorded  words  and  deeds  seem  to 
show  how  much  he  profited  by  the  chastening 
experience — and  it  may  be  by  the  direct  teaching 
-—of  Elijah.  He  has  learned  the  lesson  of  tolera- 
tion: when  Naaman  inquires  if  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  the  homage  due  to  Rimmon  with  loyalty 
to  J",  E.  sends  him  away  with  a  word  of  peace 
(518).  He  knows  how  to  temper  in<^Vo  «,"+k  T^er^y: 
he  forgives  his  own  and  his  ( o..-, ,  *y  -  •  •<«<•••.!  c^ 
when  he  has  them  entirely  in  his  hands  (Cr2).  Yet 
he  has  his  master's  sternness  when  it  is  needed. 
He  refuses  to  speak  to  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  that 

*  son  of  a  murderer '  (313  632}.    Not  in  vain  was  it 
prophesied  at  Horeb,  *  him  that  escapeth  from  the 
sword  of  Jehu  shall  E.  slay.5    It  is  E.  who  devises 
the  plot  that  leads  to  the  overthrow  of  the  house 
of   Ahab  (91'8).     And  though  he  v.  01  i»-   "or  his 
country    when    he    foresees    the  <,-.      v     *;  •    the 
ferocious  Hazael  will  bring  upon  Israel,  yet  he 
does   not    shrink    from    anointing    him    king  of 
Syria  (S1*13). 

As  a  prophet  E.  had  no  new  truth  to  proclaim. 
But  he  exercised  a  wide  and  lasting  influence  as 
the  head  of  the  prophetic  guilds  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  regard 
him  with  profound  reverence  (215),  and  obey  him 
implicitly  (91).  E.'s  single  aim  is  to  complete  the 
reforms  begun  by  Elijah — to  re-establish  the 
ancient  truth,  and  repel  heathen  superstition.  He 
is  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  pio]f'.i.L  \moi,r  fu] 
the  prophets,  none  intervene  in  ;V  M";'|'O-I  IIJ.L  oru.l 
affairs  more  boldly  than  E.,  and  none  so  success- 
fully. For  many  years  he  eagerly  watches  every 
turn  of  events.  When  the  nation  is  ripe  for 
revolution,  he  summons  the  destined  man  at  an 
opportune  moment,  puts  an  end  to  the  Tyrian 
domination,  and  extirpates  the  base  Tyrian  super- 
stition. After  the  fall  of  the  Omrite  dynasty,  he 
is  the  trusted  friend  and  SM^JULOI^  adviser  of  the 
house  of  Jehu,  and  the  -li«.M*riii  j  Tid  inspiration  of 
Israel  in  all  its  trials.  Even  to  old  age  his  zeal 
"burns  unquenchable:  in  the  closing  scene  of  his 
life  the  patriot  is  as  evident  as  the  seer ;  and  his 
bequest  to  Israel  is  hope  (1315*19).  E.  has  no  stormy 
spiritual  experience  like  his  master,  and  does  not 
hold  such  immediate  converse  with  J",  yet  he  too 
has  visions.  He  sees  Elijah  borne  away  to  heaven 
by  chariots  and  horbes  of  fire ;  and  at  Dothan, 
when  the  town  is  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  his 
servant  cries  out  to  him  in  fear,  he  bids  the  young 
man  look  to  the  mountains,  and  see  that  they  are 
full  of  chariots  and  horses  of  fire  round  about 
Elisha  (617). 

T1  "-  MMIJO-S^MO  to  arrange  the  events  of  E.'s  life 
; ri  1 1 •  :< , i * o I •  >,r i *  «• ' I  sequence.  "While  the  topography 
of  the  narrative  is  often  precise,  there  is  a  singula'r 
want  of  definiteness  as  to  personal  names  and 
dates.  The  only  indication  of  time  afforded  by 
several  of  the  anecdotes  is  the  mention  of  the 

*  king  of  Israel' j  but  as  no  name  is  specified,  the 
reader  is  left  to  conjecture  which  of  the  foui  kings 
who  were  the  piophct"&  content]  >oiurics  may  be 
referred  to.    It  is  impossible  to  say  in  whose  reign 
the  cure  of  Naaman,  or  the  attempt  of  the  Syrians 
to  capture  E. ,  took  place.   In  some  cases  occurrences 
are  obviously  jnoupcd  together,  according  to  the 
connexion  of  their  contents  (2  K  2.  4).     In  others 
no  principle  of  arrangement  is  apparent,  and  the 
loose  connexion  of  the  narratives  becomes  very 
awkward.   For  instance,  tli  e  siege  of  Samaria  by  the 
Sy:i?"ps  i-  described  immediately  after  it  has 'been 
PI  KUX\  i  hfi:  *  the  bands  of  Syria  came  no  more  into 
the  land  of  Israel J  (6m<).   Gehazi  appears  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  'the  king  of  Israel'  after  the 
account  of  his  punishment  with  leprosy  (527  84) ; 
and  the  visit  of  Joash  to  E.  during  the  prophet's 
last  illness  is  related  just  after  the  mention  of  the 
death  of  Joash  (131®-).    Most  of   F.'s  deeds  and 
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experiences  are  set  down  before  the  account  oi 
Jehu's  revolution ;  but  the  prophet  lived  45  years 
after  that  event,  and  his  influence  in  the  nation 
was  certainly  greater,  and  his  deeds  of  beneficence 
piobably  more  numerous,  after  than  before  the 
overchrow  of  his  enemies. 

The  narratives  are  for  the  most  part  a  record  of 
E.'s  activity  as  a  seer,  diviner,  and  worker  of 
miracles,  rather  than  as  a  prophet  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word.  The  ordinary  prophet  is  a 
revealer  of  spiritual  truth,  and  a  preacher ^  of 
righteousness.  If  he  is  represented  as  working 
miracles  at  all,  they  •  '  ";  '1"^vA°nis 
teaching  functions.  .  I  •  tra- 

ditions of  E.  represent  him  chiefly  as  a  wonder- 
worker. He  suspends  the  laws  of  nature  (6°),  fore- 
sees future  events  (812),  divines  the  secret  thoughts 
of  men  (o-6  612},  and  knows  what  events  are  happen- 
ing out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance  (632). 

It  will  be  convenient  (/"  '  'ogether  E.'s 

deeds  in  his  more  private  •  .-  .  afterwards 
(B)  refer  to  his  achievements  as  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  kings. 

A.  (1)  EC-  'o-'njr^c  Jordan  after  Elijah's  trans- 
lation, E.  (  i  M-  ci  »\  ':-  or  sojourns  (3t^)at  Jericho, 
lately  rebuilt  (1  K  1634)  in  a  'pleasant  situation* 
(2  K  219),  the  fertility  of  whose  groves  and  gardens 
was  due  then,  as  always,  to  its  perennial  springs. 
At  the  time  of  E.'s  visit  one  of  ^these  springs  _ has 
noxious  p'OfujiHe-.  which  make  it  unfit  for  drink- 
ing, and  injuriou-s  to  the  land  (219).  The  citizens 
represent  the  facts  to  E.,  who,  taking  salt  in  a  new 
vessel,  casts  it  into  the  spring,  and  m  the  name  of 
J"  declares  the  water  healed  (221).  (2)  From  Jericho 
E.  goes  to  Bethel,  which  he  had  lately  visited 
with  Elijah  (228ff-).  Passing  through  the  wooded 
gorge  (now  called  the  Wady  Suweinit),  which 
leads  up  to  the  town,  he  is  met  by  a  noisy  troop  oi 
boys,  who,  though  they  wei e  pr  ol >abi  v  \  t  r y  i  O-^XH  i- 
ful  to  the  great  and  awful  Elijah,  stand  m  no  lear 
of  his  youthful  successor,  and  rudely  greet  him 
with  shouts  of  { Go  up,  thou  bald  head  ! '  E.  turns 
and  curses  them  in  the  name  of  J",  and  two  she- 
bears  come  out  of  the  wood  and  rend  forty-two  of 
them  in  pieces.  One  naturally  asks  if  this  narra- 
tive is  literal  history,  The  extreme  severity  of 
the  punishment  is  evidently  put  of  all  proportion 
to  the  offence.  The  deed  is  strikingly  in  contrast  to 
E.'s  conduct  on  other  occasions  (see  especially  2  K 
620'22).  One  MS  of  the  Sept.  inseits  the  word 
tXtdafw  ('they  pelted  him  with  stones'),  the  tran- 
scriber e vi  (1  en  tly  feeling  the  moral  difficulty.  Some 
of  the  Rabbis  say  that  E.  was  punished  with  sick- 
ness for  the  deed.  The  story  piobably  had  some 
basis  in  fact,  but  in  its  present  IOMII  itlwuU  like  a 
folklore  tale,  of  the  kind  familiar  in  all  lands, 
intended  for  the  admonition  of  rude  and  naughty 
children.  (3)  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  tlie 
{•ronl'.ui^  i IKJ  name  and  place  are  wanting — is  in 
»H>:,  Mri<[  in;r  sons  are  about  to  be  taken  away  by 
her  creditor  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has  nothing 
left  in  her  house  but  a  pot  of  oil,  but  E.  causes  the 
oil  to  multiply  till  it  fills  all  the  vessels  she  can 
borrow  from  her  »I»M;  liloiii*.  TL:\ing  sold  the 
oil,  she  pays  her  do  •-,  an-i  \\>^  \\ii\\  her  sons  on 
the  surplus  (2  K  41  7).  (4)  The  next  reminiscence 
(2  K  4s"®7)  gives  a  charming  picture  of  private  life 
in  Israel.  As  E.  chances  to  pass  the  village  of 
Shunem  (now  S61am,  three  miles  from  Jezreel,  on 
the  slopes  of  little  Hermon),  he  is  pressed  to  accept 
hospitality  by  a  lady  of  substance.  Whenever  he 
passes  that  way  again,  he  turns  in  to  eat  bread. 
The  lady  is  so  impressed  by  the  character  of  the 
man  of  God  that  she  peisuades  her  husband  to 
build  a  chamber  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  to  which 
the  prophet  may  have  free  access  at  all  times.  As 
a  recompense  for  her  kindness,  E.  grants  her  fonaest 
wish :  a  child  is  born  to  her.  After  some  years— 
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the  Barrative  goes  on  without  break — her  son  dies 
of  sunstroke.  The  lady  rides  to  Carmel,  and 
summons  E.,  who  comes  and  restores  the  boy  to 
life.  (5)  E.  is  next  found  residing  at  Gilgal,  with 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  during  a  famine  (438"41). 
People  are  subsisting  on  any  roots  that  can  be 
found.  One  of  the  young  prophets  brings  home 
some  wild  gourds  (nyp^  Vulg.  colocynthidas  agri), 
and  shreds  them  into  the  caldron.  But  when  they 
begin  to  eat,  the  taste  reveals  the  presence  of 
poison,  and  they  cry  out,  *  0  man  of  God,  there  is 
death  in  the  pot.  'Bring  meal/  answers  the 
wonder-worker,  and  forthwith  the  dish  is  rendered 
harmless  and  wholesome.  (6)  Apparently  during 
the  same  famine,  while  E.  is  still  living  at  Gilgal, 
he  is  visited  by  a  farmer  from  Baal-shalishah  (4^ff ), 
who  brings  him  a  present  of  first-fruits—twenty 
loaves  of  new  barley  and  a  sack  full  of  fresh  ears  of 
corn  (Lv  214  2314).  E.  bids  his  servant  set  them 
before  a  hundred  men.  The  servant  hesitates,  but 
the  small  supply  is  miraculously  rendered  sufficient 
for  the  whole  company.  (7)  The  next  narrative 
(2  K  5)  gives  an  account  of  the  healing  of  Naaman 
— the  only  miracle  of  E.  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
NT  (Lk  4s7).  Naaman,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Syria,  being  afflicted  with  the  most 
trialiprtiant  kind  of  *  ,  i  J"  •  white  variety,  v.25), 
hears  of  the  propht  ,•••*'  through  a  Hebrew 

maid,  kidnapped  in  a  border  foray  and  taken  into 
his  househ old.  He  resolves  to  visit  the  great  healer. 
When  he  arrives  at  the  prophet's  door,  attended  by 
his  train  of  horses  and  chariots,  E.  sends  a  servant 
to  direct  him  to  go  and  bathe  seven  times  in  the 
Jordan.  Naaman,  who  has  expected  a  deferential 
reception  and  a  ^trk^p  crre^nonial,  is  enraged  by 
the  seeming  \\tim  or  <oiin<->y,  and  even  more  by 
the  nature  of  the  prescription.  But  his  servants 
calm  his  ruffled  temper;  and  when  he  obeys  the 
prophet's  command,  his  flesh  comes  again  as  the 
flesh  of  a  little  child.  He  returns  to  thank  and 
reward  his  benefactor,  but  E.  refuses  to  touch  any 
of  the  presents  which  are  pressed  on  his  accept- 
ance. Naaman,  made  to  feel  by  E.'s  self-denial 
that  the  glory  is  due  to  E.'s  God,  resolves  to  be- 
come a  worshipper  of  J".  He  asks  permission  to 
take  earth  from  Israel,  that  he  may  erect  an  altar 
to  the  God  of  Israel ;  his  idea  being  the  popular 
one,  that  J"  was  a  local  deity,  and  could  only  be 
worshipped  on  his  own  soil.  E.  does  not  seek  to 
correct  his  mistake.  He  even  gives  the  proselyte 
permission  to  continue  to  pay  outward  homage  to 
Eimmon,  the  god  worshipped  by  the  king  of  byria 
(518-19).  Naaman  having  departed  in  peace,  E.'s 
servant  Gehazi  follows  him,  and  by  dint  of  lying 
obtains  the  treasure  which  E.  refused.  But  E. 
divines  his  iii  ><>"  -S,  and  dooms  him  and  his 
house  to  be  a  'V,»  uiili  the  leprosy  of  Naaman 
for  ever  (5s7).  (8)  The  sons  of  the  p'o^ioN,  \\lio 
are  inc  roasing  in  numbers,  resolve  to  bii'M  a  larger 
dwelling-place  by  the  Jordan,  While  they  are 
engaged  in  felling  trees,  the  head  of  a  borrowed  axe 
flies  off  and  falls  into  the  water.  It  would  be  vain 
to  search  for  it  in  the  deep  and  turbid  river.  But 
a  cry  brings  the  man  of  God  to  the  spot.  He 
breaks  off  a  stick  and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and 
forthwith  the  iron  comes  to  the  surface,  and  is 
restored  to  its  possessor. 

B.  The  remaining  narratives  exhibit  E.  in  his 
relation  to  kings  and  rulers,  and  recount  some  of 
his  services  to  his  country  as  an  inspired  seer  and 
wise  counsellor.  (1)  E.  is  with  the  confederate 
armies  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  in  a  campaign 
against  Mesha,  king  of  Moab  (2  K.  311--0).  His 
presence  is  not  discovered  till  the  armies  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  water.  When  the  three  kings, 
m  their  extremity,  come  to  him  for  counsel,  he 
refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  king  of 
Israel,  bidding  Mm  go  to  the  prophets  of  his  father  I 


Ahab  and  his  mother  Jezebel.  But  out  of  respect 
for  Jr  ,  ",\  -1 ;  '  Y  ,,r  Judah,  he  consents  to  give 
his  advice,  when  a  minstrel  plays  before  bin. 
and  the  hand  of  J"  is  upon  him,  he  commands  that 
deep  trenches  be  dug,  and  prophesies  that  though 
they  shall  see  no  rain,  yet  the  valley  will  be  filled 
with  water.  His  orders  are  obeyed,  and  next 
morning,  owing  to  a  plentiful  fall  of  rain  high 
among  the  mountains  of  Moab,  the  torrents  swell, 
and  all  the  country  is  filled  with  water.  (2)  The 
next  narrative  (2  EL  G8"23)  presents  the  prophet  in 
a  very  pleasing  light,  fearless  though  an  host 
encamps  against  him,  confident  though  war  rises 
against  him,  and  •••  ,  •  ••"  ••  "n  his  treatment  of 
his  baffled  en  emit  M,",  .  ,_;  bands  of  Syrians 
have  made  numerous  incursions  into  the  north 
country,  but  all  their  movements  have  been 
mysteriously  checkmated.  Whenever  they  have 
laid  an  ambush  in  *  such  and  such  a  place,5  E.  has 
warned  the  king  of  Israel  to  avoid  the  spot,  thereby 
saving  the  king's  life  'not  once  nor  twice.'  Ben- 
hadad,  finding  all  his  designs  frustrated,  begins  to 
suspect  treachery  in  his  camp.  When  he  hears 
the  true  explanation,  he  sends  a  strong  force  of 
horses  and  chariots  to  Dothan  to  capture  Elisha. 
After  comforting  his  alarmed  servant  with  a  vision 
of  the  spiritual  hosts  that  always  surround  the 
dwellings  of  the  just,  the  prophet  goes  down  to 
meet  the  Syrians,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
they  are  struck  with  blindness  (anuD,  a  word  found 
only  here  and  in  Gn  1911,  probably  meaning 
illusion,  d/3Xei/a'a).  Then  telling  them,  evidently 
not  without  a  relish  of  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the 
situation,  that  they  have  lost  their  way  and  come 
to  the  wrong  city,  ne  offers  to  conduct  them  to  the 
person  whom  they  are  seeking.  He  leads  them 
into  the  heart  of  Samaria.  When  their  eyes  are 
opened  in  answer  to  E.'s  prayer,  they  find  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  king 
would  have  r<-''o;ul  Ihem,  but  E.  enjoins  him 
to  set  food  ui'ioi.j  \li<  in,  and  send  them  back  to 
their  master.  An  enemy  at  once  so  powerful  and 
so  merciful  makes  such  an  Lmpic*-ion  upon  the 
Syrians  that  their  marauding  o\  [icui  I  ions  entirely 
cease.  (3)  The  next  incident  itr-'-Js  though  intro- 
duced without  remark  immediately  after  the  last, 
evidently  occurred  at  a  cljil<  M  nt  lime.  The  king 
of  F.  ',•  ;-,"'M::  ,  great  army  to  besiege  Samaria. 
E.  i'-:  •••'..,  <  -  ii  •  men  of  Israel  to  defend  their 
city  to  the 'last.  When  the  besieged  are  reduced 
to  famine,  he  still  counsels  no  surrender,  and 
heartens  the  people  with  the  prophecy  of  coming 
deliverance.  The  king  of  Israel  —  who  is  not 
named— wishes  to  capitulate.  He  vents  his  help- 
less rage  upon  E.,  and  vows  to  take  Ms  life, 
because  the  prophet  will  not  swerve  from  his 
purpose  even  when  the  people  of  the  city  are  eat- 
ing the  flesh  of  their  own  children.  While  E.  is  in 
his  house  giving  counsel  to  the  elders  of  Israel,  he 
divines  that  n  me— cr:^cr  of  the  king  is  on  his  way 
to  take  his  Ii  o,  ui«u  ili.'M  the  king  is  following 
close  behind.  When  the  king  enters,  the  prophet 
declares  that  on  the  morrow  there  will  be  abund- 
ance of  food  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  One  of  the 
king's  officers  sneers  at  the  sanguine  prediction : 
*  Yes,  no  doubt,  J"  will  open  windows  in  heaven  ! 
And  yet  can  this  thing  be?5  E.  retorts  that  the 
officer  will  see  the  abundance,  but  shall  not  eat  of 
it.  During  the  night  there  is  a  panic  in  the  Syrian 
host,  the  camp  is  deserted,  and  eveiy  part  of  the 
prophecy  fulfilled.  (4)  We  next  find  E.  at  Damascus. 
Having  "heard  of  the  mortal  sickness  of  Benhadad, 
he  realizes  that  the  time  has  come  to  execute  the 
commission  which  Elijah  received  at  Sinai,  by 
anointing  Hazael  to  be  king  of  Syria.  No  sooner 
does  E.,  whose  fame  as  a  piophet  has  now  spread 
far  beyond  Israel,  enter  the  city  of  Damascus,  than 
the  tiaings  are  carried  to  the  palace.  King  Ben- 
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hadad  immediately  sends  Hazael,  his  commander- 
In-chief ,  laden  with  presents,  to  ing.uire  of  the  seer 
if  he  may  recover  of  his  sickness.  E.'s  reply  is  un- 
certain ;  according  to  one  reading,  he  bids  Hazael 
return  and  tell  the  king  that  he  dial!  t-ui' 
recover ;  according  to  another  reading -v  •.<»,..  f/ 
and  therefore  probably  authentic),  Hazael  is  to 
reply  that  Benhadad  shall  surely  die.  At  any 
rate,  E.  leaves  Hazael  in  no  doubt  that  the  king  is 
not  to  recover,  and  that  Ms  successor  is  none  other 
than  Hazael  himself.  But  it  is  a  hard  task  which 
J"  has  laid  upon  E. — to  anoint  the  man  whom  he 
knows  as  the  destined  scourge  of  Israel.  E. ,  as  he 
looks  steadfastly  in  the  fierce  captain's  face  and 
foresees  the  coming  evil,  bursts  into  tears.  When 
TT  /•'"••  •":••,  what  this  weeping  means,  E.  shows 
M  •  ,  *  The  Syrian,  who  has  no  ear  for  the 
tale  of  Israel's  sufferings,  and  thinks  only  of  the 
promise  of  personal  distinction,  replies  ironically 
that  the  task  is  too  great  for  a  dog  like  him.  But 
E.  assures  him  in  plain  words  that  J"  has  chosen 
Mm  to  be  king  of  Syria.  (5)  The  chief  business  of 
E.'s  life  is  to  avenge  the  crimes  and  apostasy  of 
the  house  of  Ahab.  The  mission  to  anoint  Jehu 
king  over  Israel,  which  Elijah  did  not  live  to  fulfil, 
must  be  carried  out  by  his  successor.  During  a 
war  between  Israel  and  Syria  for  the  possession  of 
Ramoth-gilead,  Ahab's  son  Jehoram  is  wounded, 
and  goes  home  to  Samaria  to  be  cured.  His 
ally  the  king  of  Judah  leaves  the  army,  and  goes 
to  visit  him  (S28*-).  During  their  absence  E,  calls 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  pioji'i*  !s,  and  tends  him  to 
Rainot:i-^il<ifid,  with  in-*i :  IKTOIIS  10  seek  out  Jehu, 
ana  secretly  anoint  him  king.  As  soon  as  Jehu 
divulges  the  secret  to  his  brother  officers,  they 
proclaim  him  king,  and  the  whole  army  at  once 
espouses  his  cause.  The  nution  has  long  been 
ready  for  a  change,  and  the  house  of  Omri  falls 
without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  in  self-defence 
(9lff*>.  (6)  E.  lives  to  extreme  old  age,  and  his  last 
*!  T:  f  J  -.  ;  «e  given  to  his  country.  It  is  sad  to 
:  *  "  •  ,  in  spite  of  all  his  labours,  Israel  has 
become  feeble  and  dependent.  During  the  reigns 
of  the  pusillanimous  sons  of  Jehu,  the  Syrians  have 
done  to  Israel  according  to  their  win,  and  the 
nation  has  more  than  once  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  extinction.  But  Jehu's  .cra-ncKon  Joa^h  is 
a  youth  of  great  promise,  and  E.  sees  in  him  one 
capable  of  mnkin_r  I-ra(*i  once  more  independent 
and  pio5]>e*rou&.  The  young  king  conies  down  to 
visit  T-I.J  4iir<vl  u:ophet  as  he  lies  on  his  peaceful 
death- bod  413:'fj.  The  king  is  moved  to  tears. 
No  words  could  be  more  appropriate  than  those  in 
which  be  addresses  the  prophet :  *  My  father,  my 
father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof.*  E,  has  still  the  spirit  of  the  master  to 
whom  he  first  applied  these  words  (2  K  213).  To 
impress  on  the  young  king's  mind  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  he  uses  a  fine  piece  of  symbolism.  The 
window  is  opened  eastward,  toward  the  country 
of  the  enemy,  the  king's  bow  is  pointed  in  that 
direction,  the  prophet's  consecrating  hand  is  laid 
on  the  king's  right  hand,  and  *the  arrow  of  J'"s 
deliverance,  of  deliverance  from  Syria,*  is  dis- 
charged. The  king  is  then  commanded  to  take  up 
a  sheaf  of  arrows  and  smite  the  ground.  He  smites 
only  three  times,  and  halts.  This  does  not  please 
the  zealous  old  prophet :  before  closing  his  eyes  he 
would  fain  have  foreseen  that  the  enemies  of 
the  people  of  J*  would  be  defeated  five  or  six 
times ;  as  it  isT  the  king  has  only  energy  enough  to 
smite  them  thrice. 

There  is  one  other  tradition  regarding  E.,  and 
that  the  most  marvellous  of  all.  His  wonder- 
working power  does  not  terminate  with  his  life.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  after  his  decease  a  burial  is 
taking  place  in  the  cemetery  which  contains  his  i 
sepulchre,  when  it  chances  that  a  band  of  maraud- 


ing Moabites  comes  in  sight.  The  mournei-s,  in 
their  eagerness  either  to  attack  or  to  escape  from 
the  invaders,  hastily  place  the  corpse  in  the  tomb 
of  Elisha.  No  sooner  does  the  body  touch  the 
bones  of  the  prophet  than  the  dead  man  revives 
and  stands  upon  his  feet  (1320ft) 

The  foundation  of  E.'s  character  is  laid  in  tho 
strong  aflections  of  his  home-life  (1  K  1920).  He 
learns  to  call  the  great  ascetic  prophet  his  '  father/ 
but  he  never  ceases  to  be  attached  to  his  fellow- 
men.  While  his  career  is  less  impressive  than  that 
of  Elijah,  his  achievement  is  to  make  a  common  life 
illustrious.  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  the  narra- 
tives show  him  in  an  equally  favourable  light, 
but  on  the  whole  he  is  represented  as  humane, 
large-minded,  tender-hearted,  a  •  *  Mied  to 

comfort,  heal,  and  reconcile.  •  side- 

lights are  thrown  on  his  character.  Jlis  quick  per- 
ception of  the  fitness  of  things  is  evidenced  bv  his 
choice  of  beasts  for  a  burnt-offering  and  fuel  for 
his  sacrifice  (1  K  1921),  his  sense  of  humour  by  his 
treatment  of  the  Syrian  emissaries  (2  K  619),  and 
his  tenderness  of  heart  by  his  tears  over  Israel's 
coming  misfortunes  (2  K  811).  He  is  constantly  (29 
times  in  all)  called  the  man  of  God,  and  he  proves 
his  love  of  God  by  loving  men.  His  religion  is  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction 
(2  K  4l).  And  amid  all  the  seductions  of  court 
favour  he  retains  the  true  prophetic  .<iniplicrfy  of 
character  and  contempt  for  worldly  uoahli  (rV'/. 
Like  his  great  master  Elijah,  he  is  eulogized  by 
the  son  of  Sirach  (Sir  48u-»). 

Some  of  E.*s  miracles — the  dividing  of  the 
Jordan,  the  increase  of  the  widow's  oil,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Shunammite's  son — are  almost  identical 
with  the  recorded  miracles  of  Elijah.  The  heal- 
ing of  the  leper  and  the  multiplying  of  the  barley 
loaves  bring  to  mind  some  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 
But  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  to  find 
parallels  to  the  miracles  of  the  iron  axe-head  made 
to  swim,  the  noxious  well  healed  with  salt,  the 
poisoned  pot  rendered  harmless  with  meal,  and  the 
dead  man  quickened  b^  the  touch  of  the  prophet's 
bones,  we  must  go  outside  the  Scriptures.  Stanley 
says  that  'E.'s  works  stand  alone  in  their  likeness 
to  the  acts  of  the  mediaeval  saints.  There  alone  in 
the  sacred  history  the  gulf  between  biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  miracles  almost  disappears.'  And 
Trr*  r  •  no  s:1  r,i»  -  i!«e  stories  of  E.  to  'other  Jewish 
i;  .p;  <'o  -i.  \\ "  ;  i '.  for  edification  in  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  but  no  more  intended  for  perfectly 
literal  acceptance  in  all  their  details  than  the  life 
of  St.  Anthony  or  St.  JFrancis.' 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church,  his 
festival  being  on  the  14th  of  June. 


LITER  ^TunE.— Driver,  LOT  185  f. ;  Wellhausen,  Cwnp.  286  ff. ; 
W.  R  Smiih,  Proph.  of  Isr.  85 ff.,  116,  208 f.;  Cornill,  Isr. 
Proph  14  f,  33  ff . ,  Kittel,  Hist,  of  Heb.  ii.  214  f.,  268,  278, 
280ft.,  290,  292  f.;  Farrar,  Bks.  of  Kings,  II  tit. ;  Kuenen,  Rd. 
of  lor.  i.  3805. ;  Graetz,  Hist,  of  Jews  (tr.  by  B.  Lowy),  i.  213  ; 
Kenan,  Hi*t.  of  People  of  IST.  (Eng.  tr.),  &  229  ff. ;  Montefiore, 
Sibber*  L«ct.  p.  94  f. ;  Viujrii-f.  /Vv.rvet*  and  Kingrs,  142; 
Liddon,  Sermons  on  OT  ifubjt  eta,  itti-iMi. 

J.  STRACHAW. 

ELISHAH  (rtf&j,  *EXw<£,  'EX«<ra£,  J£Zia>).-~The 
eldest  son  of  Javan  according  to  Gn  104.  In  Ezk 
277  the  Tynans  are  said  to  have  procured  their 
purple  dye  from  the  'isles*  or  'coastlands*  of  E., 
which  shows  that  we  must  look  for  the  locality  in 
the  Greek  seas.  Josephus  (Ant.  I.  vi.  1)  identified 
E.  with  the  JSolinn- ;  plionrhYnlly,  however,  this 
is  impossible;  niorroxcr.  (Ji'-^k  Pihnolooy  made 
^Solus  the  brother,  and  not  the  son,  of  Ion,  the 
Heb,  Javan.  Many  modern  writers  have  seen  Elis 
in  E.;  but  the  name  of  Elis  properly  began  with 
dirrairnma,  and  it*  probably  the  same  as  the  Lat. 
will  is.  Dillrnazin  proposed  to  identify  E.  with 
Southern  Italy,  and  Movers  with  Carthage ;  both 
identifications,  howevei,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
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statement  that  It  was  the  source  of  the  purple  dye, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  name  on  either  the 
Italian  or  the  African  coast  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Elishah. 

The  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  have  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  question.  Several  of  them  are  letters 
to  the  Pharaoh  from  'the  king  of  Alasia,'  a 
country  which  a  hieratic  docket  attached  to  one 
of  them  identifies  with  the  Egyptian  Alsa,  Alsa, 
sometimes  read  Arosa,  was  overrun  byThothmesm., 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his  Syrian  conquests 
r7i<iu«\cf!  or;  ihe  walls  of  Karnak  (Nos.  213  and 
2,'5i>;  y-:-iie*o  (R&cueil  de  Travaux,  x.  p.  210) 
makes  Alsa  or  Alasia  the  northern  part  or  Coele- 
Syria.  An  unpublished  hieratic  papyrus,  however, 
now  in  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  de- 
scribes an  embassy  sent  by  sea  to  the  king  of 
Gebal  in  the  time  of  the  high  priest  Hir-Hor, 
states  that  the  Egyptian  envoys  were  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Alsa,  where  they  were  afterwards 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  queen  of  the  country. 
Alsa  or  Alasia  therefore  must  have  adjoined  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Winckler  and  W.  Max  Muller 
accordingly  propose  to  see  in  it  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Conder  had  already  suggested  that 
Alasia  and  E.  are  one  and  the  same.  The  two 
chief  objections  to  the  identification  with  Cyprus 
are  that  the  ordinary  Egyptian  name  of  that 
island  was  Asi,  and  that  Thothmes  in.  includes  the 
country  among  his  Syrian  conquests. 

It  is  tempting  to  identify  E.,  on  the  phonetic 
side,  with  the  Greek  Hellas.  We  might  assume 
that  the  Egyptian  form  of  the  name,  Alsa,  was 
taken  from  the  cuneiform  Alasia,  in  which  the 
initial  aspirate  of  the  Greek  would  not  be  expressed. 
But  the  Homeric  poems  seem  to  show  that  the 
name  of  Hellas  could  not  have  migrated  from 
its  original  home  in  northern  Greece  to  the  eastern 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  so  early  as  the  age  of 
the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets.  Moreover,  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  Sargon,  Cyprus  was  still 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  as  *  the  country 
of  the  lonians/  not  of  the  Hellenes,  while  a  Ywana 
or  'Ionian'  is  mentioned  in  two  of  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  letters.  _  The  termination  of  Alasia  im- 
plies a  Greek  adjective  in  -<ra>s,  and  it  is  po—iMi! 
that  Crete,  rather  than  Cyprus,  is  intended  by  the 
name. 
IJTJHIATCM,—  Sfcyce,  HCM  130  ;  Conder,  Bible  and  the  East. 

A.  H.  SAYCE. 

BLISHAIOL  Wte  'God  has  heard').—  1.  A 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  at  the  census  in  the 
wilderness,  son  of  Ammihud,  and  grandfather  of 
Joshua  (Nu  I10  218,  1  Ch  T26).  2.  One  of  David's 
sons,  born  in  Jerusalem  (2  S  518,  1  Ch  3s  147).  3. 
In  1  Ch  38  by  mistake  for  Elishua  (which  see)  of  2  S 
515,  1  Ch  lA  4.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jekamiah  (1  Ch  241).  5.  The  father  of  Xethaninh, 
and  grandfather  of  Ishmael,  *of  the  seed  royal/ 
who  killed  Gedaliah  at  the  time  of  the  Exile  (2  K 
25s5,  Jer  411).  Jerome,  following  Jewish  tradition, 
identifies  him  with  No.  4.  See  Sayce  HCM380L 

6.  A  scribe  or  secretary  to  Jehoiakim  (Jer  3612*  ^  21). 

7.  A  priest  sent  by  Jchoaliaphat  to  teach  the  law 
in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Ch  178).      E.  M.  BOYD. 


ELISHAPHAT  (o?^«  «God  hath  judged  ').—  One 
of  the  captains  who  helped  Jehoiada  to  instal  long 
Joash  (2  Ch  23l). 


ELISHEBA  (MI^B  'God  is  an  oath'),  LXX, 
BXetcrcpc*  B,  >EWc£/3er  A1  (of.  Lk  I7),  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  sister  of  Nahshon,  a  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  wife  of  Aaron.  The  name 
occurs  only  in  Ex  G28  (P).  W.  C.  ALLEN. 


ELISHUA  ap*VB»  2  S  51B,  1  Ch  14s).—  A  son  of 
David  born  at  Jerusalem.    The  variant  in  1  Ch  36, 


,  is  due  to  the  similar  name  occurring  in  the 
next  line.  J.  F. 


ELIUD  ('EXiotfS).—  -An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Mt 
See  GENEALOGY. 


ELIZAPHAH  (]$?*%  'God  has  protected';  cf. 
Phoen.  tyaass,  'T&Xeiara&dv).  —  1.  Prince  of  the  Kohath* 
ites,  son  of  Uzziel,  Nu  330,  1  Ch  158  ('EXwro^lr), 
2  Ch  2913  =  Eizaphan  ($&*,  'EXewm^d^),  Ex  6M,  Lv 
104  P.  2.  Zebulun's  representative  for  dividing  the 
land  (Nu  3425  P).  G.  H.  BATTERSBY. 


ELIZUR  (IIS^N  'God  is  a  Rock,'  cf. 
'EXewroiJ/)).  —  Prince  of  Reuben  at  the  first  census  (Nu 
1°  210  780-85  1018  P).  A  similar  name  occurs  in  the 
Zinjerli  inscriptions  (8th  cent.  B.C.),  Bir-tsur,  'the 
god  Bir  is  a  rock3  (Hommel,  Anc.  Reb.  Trad^ 
320),  or  Bar-tsar,  *  son  of  a  rock  '  (D.  H.  Muller). 

G.  H.  BATTERSBY. 

ELKANAH  (n^$  'God  has  possessed').—!.  The 
second  son  of  Korah,  brother  to  Assir  and  Abi- 
asaph,  one  of  the  clans  of  the  Korahites  (Ex  6s4). 
We  are  told  that  *  the  children  of  Korah  died  not  * 
in  the  overthrow  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
(Nu  2611).  2.  The  son  of  Jerohain,  the  son  of  Elihu, 
the  son  of  Tphu,  the  son  of  Zuph,  an  Ephraimite 
of  Ramathaim-zophim,  *  of  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim,  the  husband  of  Hannah,  his  favourite 
wife,  and  Peninnah.  Hannah  felt  her  childlessness 
very  much,  especially  as  Peninnah  mocked  her 
for  it  ;  but  E.  endeavoured  to  comfort  her.  At 
length,  after  several  yearly  visits  to  the  temple  at 
Shiloh,  Hannah  was  promised  a  son.  This  son  was 
called  Samuel,  and  Hannah  and  her  husband  offered 
him  to  the  Lord  when  he  was  but  an  infant,  and 
left  him  with  Eli  on  their  return  to  Raman  (1  S  l1- 
211).  3.  The  son  of  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah  (1  Ch 
6s3),  apjiuieriilr  identical  with  (1),  and  an  ancestor 
of  (2).  4.  Tie  father  of  Zuph  or  Zophai  (I  Ch 
gt  ^Q  ancestor  of  Berechiah,  the  son  of 
that  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  the  Netopha- 
thites*  (1  Ch  91<s).  6.  One  of  David's  mighty  men, 
a  Korahite  (1  Ch  12s).  7.  One  of  the  two  door- 
keepers for  the  ark  (1  Ch  1523),  perhaps  identical 
witn  (6).  8.  '  That  was  next  to  the  king,'  slain  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  with  *  Maaseiah  the  king's  son, 
and  Azrikam  the  ruler  of  the  house,'  by  Zichri,  '  a 
mighty  man  of  Ephraim  '  (2  Ch  287). 

H.  A.  REDPATH. 

ELKIAH  (*E\K€id).  —  An  ancestor  of  Judith, 
Jth  81. 

ELKOSHITE  (Tp^Kri,  LXX'EXmrcrfos).—  A  gentflic 
adjective  employed  to  describe  the  prophet  Nahum 
(I1),  implying  11  in  I  «  plm-p  mi  mod  Elkosh  was  his 
birthplace.  Three  i-  or,Li:ic!iuoii--  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  latter.  (1)  Jerome  (in  his  Comm.} 
locates  Elkosh  at  a  village  in  Galilee  named  Mcesi 
(cf.  also  Capernaum  =  c-nj  15?  (?),  'village  of 
Nahum  ').  (2)  In  a  work  ascribed  to  Epiphanius, 
On  the  Prophets,  how  they  died  and  where  they 
were  buried,  we  are  told  that  'Nahum  was  of 
Elkosh,  beyond  B^t  Gabrd,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,' 
This  Be"t  Gabre'  is  Beit  Jibrin,  the  ancient  Eleu- 
th  ei  o  j  »olis,  X.  E.  of  La  chi  ^h  (3)  Medieval  tradition 
coTmcctod  Nahum  \wlli  Ellwsh  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Tigris,  2  <lny^'  journey  N.  of  Mosul  (Nineveh).  We 
must  be  ecu1!  ("ii  to  loji\o  the  prophet's  birthplace 
uncertain,  although  weighty  considerations  plead 

*  For  this  name  see  art.  RAMATHAIV>ZOPHIM.    In  1  Ch  6^38 
•  '     •      • 


in  the  first;  of  these  places  there  is  no  connecting:  link  between 
the  Elkanah  mentioned  and  Samuel.  The  usual  explanation 
of  "-H«:  "-vorc^t  d— repancy  is  that  the  Levites  in  any 
:  :;  •  ^'c-:"«'  a-  part  of  the  tnbe  amongst  whom 
ey  were  dwellmg- ;  but  this  doer  not  seem  very  satisfactory. 
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ELLASAR 


ELYMAIS 


in  favour  of  the  second  of  the  above  identifica- 
tions. 

LITERATURE—  A.  B.  Davidson,  Nahum,  Introd.  §  1  ;  Nestle, 
Zeitech.  d.  deutsck.  Pal.  Vereins,  L  222  ff  (transL  in  PBISt 
(1879),  p.  136  ff.)  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  231  n. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 


ELLASAR  (ipfo,  'E\Xa<7<fy>,  Pontus).  —  Arioch, 
king  of  Ellasar,  was  one  of  the  vassal  Babylonian 
kings  who  took  part  along  with  their  suzerain, 
Chedor-laomer  of  Elam,  in  his  campaign  against 
Canaan  (Gn  141).  In  the  early  days  of  Assyri- 
ology  (see  F.  Lenormant,  /*•/  /''/'/";  primitive  de 
la  OAaldte  (1875),  pp.  377  o",:J;  '-le  was  already 
identified  by  the  decipherers  of  the  cuneiform 
InHTiMtions  with  Eri-Aku,  king  of  Larsa,  who 
was  called  Rin>-Sin  (or  n;in-.A;!ir  by  his  Semitic 
subjects.  The  U-j'jJ  i.'u  ion  I1;  -  row  been  verified 
by  further  discoveries,  which  have  shown  that 
Eri-Aku  was  a  contemporary  of  Kudur-Lagamar 
(Chedor-laomer)  of  Elam,  Tudghula  or  Tidal,  and 
Khammurabi  or  Ammi-rabi,  whom  recent  research 
has  proved  to  be  the  Am-raphel  of  Genesis.  Larsa 
is  now  represented  by  the  mounds  of  Senkereh,  in 
T  ov-t-rTJaiiylo  i";i  ,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
s  mi  i  l-Oiil*  in  -!vay  between  the  ?ius  of  Ticch 
(Warka]  and  Ur  (Mukayyar}.  One  of  its  early 
names  was  Ararma,  and  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  and  worship  of  the  Sun-god  (see  Sayce, 
Eelfgion  of  the  Anc>  •  '  >'.  *"  /••;,  •  pj>.  166,  167). 
The  temple,  called  it"  ',  •:  ,-\  •  ^emites,  was  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  had  been  restored  by  Ur- 
jtfau  (?),  B.C.  2700,  by  Khammurabi,  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and  by  Nabonidus.  Among  the  ruins  of 
its  library  and  tombs  Loftus  found  fragments  of  a 
mathematical  work  (Chaldcsa  and  Susiana,  pp. 
255,  256).  The  biblical  form  of  the  name  probably 
represents  dl  Larsa,  'the  city  of  Larsa'  (but  see 
Ball's  note  on  Gn  141  in  Haupt's  OT). 

LITERATURE.  —  Sayce,  HCM  165  ff.  ;  Loffcus.  Chat&cea  and 
SuswTia,  240  ff.  ;  Belitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  223  f.  ;  Tiele, 
Gmh.  i.  86  ;  Schrader,  GOT  on  Gn  14.  See  also  HqmmeFs  art. 
BABYLONIA,  p.  226&  in  present  vol.,  and  his  Jw«>»,'  JTslr&w 
Tradition,  148  L  A.  H.  S.\A  CJ-. 

ELM.  —  A  mistranslation  of  AV  for  terebinth 
(Hos413). 

ELM1D1M  (*EXAa5cfyt,  AVEImodaxn,  perh.  =-nto^ 
Gn  I028).—  An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  3s8).  'See 
GENEALOGY. 


ELN1&M  (D»^  *God  is  pleasantness').—  The 
father  of  two  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Ch.  II46). 

ELNATHJLN  (R#>$  e  God  has  given  '  ;  cf.  iroV).  2  K 
248»  Jer  26->*  3612:25,  Ezr  816.  -1.  The  father  of 
Nehushta,  the  mother  of  Jehoiachin.  2.  The  son 
of  Achbor.  A  person  of  influence  in  Jehoiakim's 
court.  He  was  the  chief  of  those  sent  to  Egypt  to 
fetch  Uriah,  who  had  offended  Jehoiakim  by  his 
prophecy,  and  one  of  those  who  had  entreated 
Jehoiakim  not  to  burn  the  roll.  It  is  possible  that 
(1)  and  (2)  are  the  same  person,  but  by  no  means 
certain  when  we  consider  the  commonness  of  the 
name,^  3.  The  name  occurs  no  fewer  than  three 
times  in  the  list  of  those  sent  for  by  Ezra  when  he 
encamped  near  Ahava  in  the  course  of  his  journey 
to  Jems.,  twice  among  the  chief  men,  and  also  as 
one  of  the  teachers.  But  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  second  occurrence  of  the  name  is  a  corrupt 
reading,  arising  out  of  the  following  name  Nathan. 

F.  H.  WOODS. 

ELOHIM  —  See   GOB.    ELOHIST.—  See  HEXA- 


ELOL—  See  EM. 

EL0N  ((^  fa  terebinth  ').—!.  Of  the  tribe  of 


Zebulun,  one  of  the  minor  judges  (Jg  1211-12).  Al] 
that  is  told  of  him  is  simply  that  he  judged  Israel 
for  ten  years,  that  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  EloB 
(jA'N)  in  Zebulun.  The  MT  points  p1?;*  Aijalon  j 
but  the  distinction  thus  made  between  the  name 
of  the;  '  .1  "If-'V  v'  '  -'"  •  •''""•  • 
Baer,  'Lww  Jv$.  et  Jua.  p.  i  \  ,*  '  '  '  '  >l 

both  verses.  2.  A  son  of  Zebulun  (Gn  4614,  Nu  2626, 
where  "("iHlic  name  Elonites  occurs).  3.  A  Hittite, 
the  faLlicr-m-!aw  of  Esau  (Gn  2G34  362). 

G.  A.  COOKE. 

ELON  (^'8),  Jos  1943.—  A  town  of  Dan,  perhaps 
the  same  as  Elon-beth-hanan  (I  K  49),  which  was 
in  Solomon's  province  corn  -;«o»Hi".n<r  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Dan.  The  site  of  A'i,;:i:ali  seems  too  far 
E.,  being  in  Benjamin.  In  some  MSS  Elon  and 
Beth-hanan  are  made  distinct  places,  in  which  case 
the  latter  may  be  Ananiah,  and  the  former  is 
unknown  unless  Aijalon  was  the  <-••  '  j.  '.  ';.!  i  ,  n'l::ig. 

('   K.  (  -Am  ,;. 

ELON-BETH-HANJLN.—  See  ELON.  ELOTH.— 
See  ELATH. 


'  God  of  doing*  (?)).-—  The  head  of 
a  Benjamite  family  (1  Ch  81L  12-  18).     See  GENE- 

ALOGY. 

ELMBM  (Gn  146).—  See  PABAW. 

ELPET.P1T  '?l^x.  \V  Elpalet).—  One  of  David's 
•  on*.--  Li  'i,  i  •  :  ^-o.  1. 

•EL-SHIDDAL—  See  GOD. 

ELTEKEH  (Jos  1944  npn^,  2128  Npn^).—  A  town 

of  the  territory  of  Dan,  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Ekron  and  Gibbethon.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  Altaku  (Al-ta-feu-u),  a  town  mentioned  in 
the  Prism  Inscription  ot  Sennacherib  as  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  ot  the  Philistines  and  their  Egyp. 
allies  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 
G.  A.  Smith  (Hist.  Geog.  p.  236)  urges  that  Altaku 
(Eltekeh)  cannot  have  been  situated  up  the  valley 
of  Aijalon,  where  it  is  marked  on  the  PEF  map, 
for  such  a  site  is  unsuitable  as  the  meeting-place 
of  the  main  Assyr.  and  Egyp.  armies.  The  PEF 
identification  may,  however,  be  correct,  and  the 
fight  may  have  been  between  detachments.  Yet 
a  site  near  Ekron  suits  Sennacherib's  narrative, 
for  after  taking  Altaku  he  tells  us  next  that  he 
took  Ekron  (Am-kar-ru-na).  In  any  case  it  is 
improbable  that  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib  was 
the  result  of  the  encounter.  W.  E.  BAKKES. 

ELTEKON  (fpn^),  Jos  1559.—  A  town  of  Judah, 
noticed  with  Maarath  and  Beth-anoth.  It  was  in 
the  mountains.  The  site  is  unknown.  Possibly 
Tekoa. 


ELTOMJ)  rttafofl,  Jos  1530.—  A  town  in  the  ex- 
treme  S.  of  Judah,  given  to  Simeon  (194)  ;  probably 
Tolad  (1  Ch  429)*  The  site  is  unknown. 

ELUL  (Wj*,  'EXotfA,  Elul,  Neh  615,  1  Mac  1427).— 
See  TIME. 

ELUZAI  (*ro£$  'God  is  my  strength').—  One  of 
the  mighty  men  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Ch 
125). 

ELYMAEANS.—  See  ELAMOTES, 


ELYMAIS  ('EXtf/icus).—  This  name,  which  repre 
sents  the  OT  ELAM,  was  given  to  a  district  of 
Persia,  lying,  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  744), 
along  the  southern  spurs  of  Mt.  Zagros,  S  of  Media 
and  IsT  of  Susiana.  In  1  Mac  61,  according  to  the 
common  reading,  which  is  adopted  by  the  AV, 
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Elymais  is  named  as  a  rich  city  in  Persia.  No 
such  city,  however,  is  mentioned  elsewhere,  except 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  XII.  ix.  1),  who  is  simply  follow- 
ing  1  Mac.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
we  should  correct  the  text  with  A  (fr  '.EXi^ey), 
at  (&  Atfjuais),  and  most  cursives,  and  read  *  in  Ely- 
mais in  Persia  there  was  a  city  '  ;  so  Fritzsche  and 
BV.  In  the  year  B.C.  164  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  rich  treas- 
ures of  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  this  province,  but 
the  name  of  the  place  is  unknown.  Polybius 
(xxxi.  11),  like  1  Mac,  merely  speaks  of  the  temple 
as  being  in  Elymais;  while  Persepolis,  which  is 
mentioned  by  the  later  account  in  2  Mac  92,  was 
not  situated  in  this  district.  Comp.  Rawlinson 
(Speaker's  Comment,),  and  Strack  and  Zockler  on 
1  Mac  61.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

ELYMIS.—  See  BARJESUS. 


EL  YON.—  See  EL  Ei^ON,  GOB. 


ELZABAD  (Tfl^  '  0. 
chief  who  joined  Da^ 
doorkeeper  (1  Ch  267). 


').—!.  A  Gadite 
,    2.  A  Korahite 


EMADIBUN  ('Efutfapofo,  AV  Madiabun,  after 
the  Aldine  text  Matoapovv),  1  Es  558  (5S  LXX).—  E., 
of  the  sons  of  Jesus  (AV  '  the  sons  of  Madiabun3), 
is  mentioned  among  the  Levites  who  super- 
intended the  restoration  of  the  temple.  There  is 
no  corresponding  name  in  the  parallel  Ezr  39,  and 
it  is  omitted  in  the  Vulg.  :  it  is  probably  due  to  a 
repetition  of  the  name  which  follows,  EJXcaSotfv. 
H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

EMATHEIS  (B  'E,ua00fc,  A  'Ejuaflek,  AV  Ama- 
theis),  1  Es  9s9.—  Called  ATHLAI,  Ezr  1088. 

EMBALMING.—  See  MEDICIHE. 

EMBROIDERY  was  the  ornamentation  of  cloth, 
usually  linen,  by  means  of  variegated  colour  and 
artistic  design. 

(1)  pf  ri  tashbez  (the  verb  in  PL  and  Pu.  occurs  Ex 
2320.  39  j-aiyj  the  noun  n^  D  8  times  in  Ex  28.  39, 
and  in  Ps  4518)  is  used  (only)  of  the  high  priest's 
coat   (wn$).    AV  has  '  broidered/   RV  *  chequer- 
work/  Ex  28*.    This  was  simply  a  surface  device  of 
lustre  upon  one  colour  giving  an  effect  of  broken 
light,  like  the  sparkle  of  jet-bead  ornament.  Work 
of  this  kind  is  still  done  by  hand  by  the  Jewish 
women  of  Damascus,  and  by  the  people  around 
Iconium.   The  coat  is  cut  in  two  kinds  of  material, 
the  outer  one  often  of  silk  or  of  shining  linen,  the 
inner  of  white  or  coloured  cotton.    Then  threads 
of  cotton-twist  are  inserted  between  the  two,  and 
are  carefully  and  patiently  stitched  in  according 
to  pattern.    This  has  been  copied  in  modern  manu- 
facture in  such  articles  as  the  white  honeycomb 
bedcover,  except  that  the  hand-wrought  article  is 
the  same  on  both  sides.    This  ornamental  effect  of 
lijilit  upon  a  uniform  surface  seems  t^  be  the  origin 
oi  damask  in  all  its  beautiful  varieties.    The  c  coat  ' 
of  the  high  priest  would  be  of  this  description, 
either  sewn  oy  hand  or  woven  in  squares  and 
lines,  so  as  to  give  t*      '*'      ••!*  •!'    •  •  r  ,v  1  \    J     . 

(2)  ncpi  rikmdh,  ••  ••'»,•"• 

Jg  530,  Ezk  1610-  13-  18  2616  277-  16-  *  (ef.  Ex  26s6  3S35, 
Ps  4514).  The  same  word  is  used  in  1  Ch  292  of  stones, 
and  in  Ezk  17s  of  feathers.  In  both  instances  AV 
and  KV  tr.  'of  divers  colours.'  Dpi  w^p  'work  of 
the  variegator*  (QPB  uses  this  term  consistently) 
occurs  6  times  in  Ex,  and  Dpi  *  the  variegator  '  by 
itself  twice  (cf.  Ps  13915  'ta?iT}  'I  was  curiously 
wrought,'  AV,  KV). 

(3)  sffn  HB^S  *  work  of  the  designer  '  (of  artistic 
designs  in  weaving;  QPB  'pattern  weaver3),  Ex 

i  28*-  1B  36*  K  393-  8.  cf.  3ffn  Ex  38s3  and  (some- 


what more  'i(  TT n.  1-Iv*  n^^no  a^n  Ex  314  ("to  devise 

designs')  3d-* ',  -2  Ih  213,  cf.  Ex  35s3  ('designed 

work '). 

Where  the  process  was  that  of  needlework,  the 
cloth  was  stretched  and  held  in  a  frame,  and  the 
sewn  work  in  coloured  thread  was  added;  or  it 
might  be  introduced  during  the  weaving, 

Anything  in  nature  or  art  that  was  variegated 
by  spots,  lines,  squares,  etc.,  was  mkmah>  some- 
thing embroidered.  Where  a  principal  part  of  the 
charm  was  due  to  originality  of  decorative  design, 
or  successful  drawing  of  resemblances,  the  in- 
tellectual distinction  would  ^ive  it  the  name 
<•///? /i ///'/-"<•/••/'  •"'  v.orc  of  the  designer'). 

O-u"'  ;il  l.n-.'.oioi,  cloth,  whether  hand-wrought 
or  woven,  is  usually  the  same  on  both  sides. 
In  Damascus,  pu  \ri-iloili-  are  made  in  stripes 
of  crimson,  sk\  -  f,i.,o,  mini's  purple,  etc.,  with 
gold  thread  interwoven,  after  the  manner  of  the 
tabernacle  fabrics. 

LITERATURE.-- Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.  11.  81 ;  V  -re  ^r  Jr  ,"!"», 
Hartmann,  Hebraetin,  i.  401  ff.,  m«  138  &  ,  Schr  :« i,  I'  '  >*  t 
muheium,  2211;  Braun,  De  vestitu  sacerdotum,  301  ff. ;  Knob.- 
Dillm.  on  Ex  26*  31  2811.  Q.  M.  MACKIE. 

EMEK-EEZIZ  (pxp  p?£),  Jos  1821,  AV  '  Valley  of 
Keziz,'  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin. 
—A  place  apparently  hi  the  Jordan  Valley  near 
Jericho.  The  site  is  unknown.  See  Dillmann, 
ad  loc.  C.  R.  CONDEK. 

EMERALD.— See  STONES  (PEECiotrs). 

EMERODS  (that  is,  haemorrhoids).—  The  word 
used  in  AV  to  denote  the  disease  brought  upon  the 
Philistines  when  they  had  captured  the  ark  (1  S  5). 
Two  Heb.  words  are  used  for  this  disease.  One  of 
these  is  'ophel  fisy).  It  is  supposed  to  mean  some- 
thing swollen.  It  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  the 
fortifications  of  Jems.  (2  Ch  27s  3314,  Neh  326- 27  II21). 
The  verb  of  the  stem  is  used  twice,  in  the  sense  of 
being  puffed  up,  presumptuous  (Hab  24,  Nu  14^). 
This  exhausts  the  use  of  the  stem,  except  in  the  six 
places  where  'ophel,  in  the  plural,  is  used  for  the 
disease  in  question  (Dt  2S27,  1  S  56-9;12  64-5)%  So 
far,  the  disease  seems  to  be  something  tumid,  a 
swelling  of  some  sort. 

The  other  word,  tehorim  (onina),  is  the  only  word 
of  its  stem  in  the  language.  It  is  used  in  the  six 
places  last  mentioned,  as  the  Jperd,  or  marginal 
reading,  to  be  substituted  for  'opfol,  and  is  also 
used  in  1  S  611-17,  C<i«.'iJi1o  uonls  in  Syr.  and 
Arab,  convey  the  idea  <)*•  hiojitlim;:  hard,  of  easing 
the  belly  with  violent  effort,  of  tenesmus  with  flow 
of  blood.  It  is  said  that  the  Massoretes  directed 
this  word  to  be  substituted  for  the  other  as  being 
a  less  indelicate  term. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  not  much  can  be 
inferred  from  1  S  59,  where  AV  tr.  'They  had 
enierods  in  their  secret  parts/  and  KV  'tumours 
brake  out  upon  them/  for  the  verb  there  used 
appears  nowhere  else.  That  the  disease  was 
externally  loathsome  is  evident  from  Dt  2827, 
where  it  is  classed  with  the  boil  of  Egypt,  the 
scurvy  and  the  itch.  That  it  was  terribly  fatal 
seems  to  be  implied  in  1  S  510-12.  That  it  had 
some  I'Jiiticnliirly  r.olowoilhy  symptom  appears 
from  Iho  fjiol  that  t.licy  niadoftolden  iinnjrcs  of  ib. 

The  traditions  handed  down  in  Josephus,  and  in 
the  added  -j  odfii,  '  ;-»-i-  in  ibk  S. ;.'  and  Vulg.,  are 
sufficiently  •<]_«  i  i!i>'  ••  nd  iiou  iM<  Vccording  to  the 
Vulg.  •conipivtresce'bant  piominente>  extales  eoium.' 
Josephus  -«ay^,  'They  died  of  the  dysenleiy, 
a  soie  disteiiiper  that  1  '<•  '!,'  -"  ,  '^  -tpon  them 
veiy  suddenly  ;  for  ...  ;.:••:!  up  their 
entrails,  which  were  eaten  through,  and  vomited 
them  up  entirely  lotted  away  by  the  disease '  (Ant* 
VI.  L  1).  Josepiius  is  imagmabive,  but  the  evidence 
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indicates  some  form  of  dysenteric  or  typhoid 
disease,  in  which  a  loathsome  rectal  protrusion 
was  a  prominent  symptom.  See  MEDICINE. 

LITERATURE  —-Dm  er  and  Dillm.  on  I>t  2827;  T  «."^  TKV"- 
hatisen,  and  Driver  on  1  S  5*5  y  64  •  Hitzig,  Urqesc  i  '<,  /".«'w  "r 
(1845),  p.  201  ;  Oei^er,  Ur»ch.ri/tt  408  f.  ;  Oxf.  Heb  Lex  and 
Siegfned-Stade,  &.ov.  W.  J.  BEECHER. 


EMIM  f  Q'D%  9OftfM€iyt  'QofJLeiv  ;  AV  Emims).~The 
name  is  that  of  a  body  of  Rephaim  or  giant  people, 
living  E.  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  S.  half  of  the  territory 
between  Bashan  and  Seir  (Dt  210*11}.  The  name 
signifies  *  formidable  ones,5  and  we  are  told  that  it 
was  given  them  by  the  Moahites.  The  Emim  were 
in  this  region  in  Abraham's  time,  and  were  attacked 
by  the  four  invading  kings  during  their  march  S. 
(Gn  14s).  They  are  said  to  have  been  *a  people 
great  and  numerous,  and  tall  as  the  Anakim.1  we 
are  not  told  what  became  of  them,  but  the  natural 
suggestions  of  the  narrative  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  Moabites  destroyed  and  superseded  them.  See 
GIANT.  W.  J.  BEECHER. 

EMINENT  is  now  only  metaphorical,  *  exalted,5 
but  in  AV  it  is  always  literal  :  an  '  eminent  place,' 
Ezk  1624*81-39  (33,  Kvm  *a  vaulted  chamber/  see 
Davidson  on  Ezk  1624),  2  Es  1540  (locus  eminens)  ; 
1  an  high  mountain  and  eminent/  Ezk  17s2  (^0). 
Cf  .  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  i.  4,  *  he  made  not  only 
herbes  to  garnisshe  the  erthe,  but  also  trees  of  a 
more  eminent  stature  than  herbes/  Eminence 
occurs  in  AV  only  in  the  compound  *  pre-eminence' 
(Ec  319,  Sir  S322,  1  Mac  II27,  Col  I18,  3  Jn  9).  KV 
gives  *  emineney  *  in  Ezk  711  '  neither  shall  there  be 
eminency  among  them'  (ori?  nrttVi,  AV  *  \\iul  in<r  for 
them/  so  RVm),  using  the  word  in  Us  modem 
sense,  and  following  the  Arab,  for  the  translation. 
See  Davidson,  ad  loc.  J.  HASTINGS. 

EMMANUEL.—  See  IMMANTJEL. 


EMMAUS  ('E^aotfs).—  1.  Lk  2413  only.  This 
place  was  60  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  Some  MSS 
follow  IS  in  reading  *  an  hundred  and  sixty  '  ;  but 
tMs  is  probably  a  corruption,  to  suit  the  views  held 
as  to  the  site  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  ;  for  a  journey 
of  320  furlongs,  or  40  miles,  in  one  day  (see 
wl13-  -*-  *-  **),  would  have  been  improbable.  In  the 
Onomasticon  (s.v.)  it  is  placed  at  Emmaus  Nico- 
polis  —  now  'Amwds,  20  miles  from  Jerus.,  near 
Aijalon.  Josephus,  however,  speaks  of  an  Emmaus 
60  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  (Wars,  vn.  vi.  6), 
the  habitation  of  a  colony  of  Titus*  soldiers.  The 
direction  is  unknown.  The  name  Kuldnieh  or 
'Colony/  and  the  distance  from  Jerus.  (which, 
however,  is  not  exact),  have  suggested  the  village 
so  named  in  the  valley  W.  of  the  Holy  City.  In 
the  twelfth  cent.  Emmaus  was  shown  at  another 
village,  Kiibeibeh,  to  the  N.W.,  at  about  the  re- 
quired distance.  To  the  S.W.  of  Jerus.,  near  the 
main  road  to  the  plain,  is  a  rain  called  KhaTnasah, 
which  recalls  the  name  of  Emmaus.  The  distance 
is  more  than  60  furlongs,  but  perhaps  not  too 
great  for  a  rough  estimate.  The  site,  however, 
remains  uncertain.  See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii. 

2*  Emmaus  Nicopolis  is  not  mentioned  in  OT, 
but  appears  as  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  It  was  in  the  neighbouring  plain 
that  the  Syrian  army  was  defeated  by  Judas 
(1  Mac  340*  a  4s"*5).  Emmaus  was  one  of  the  towns 
fortified  by  Bacchides  in  order  to  *vex*  Israel 
(1  Mac  9*S  Jos.  Ant*  xra.  i.  3). 

LITER  ATUB.B  —Robinson,  BRP  iii.  147  f.;  GtiiSrin,  Jttdfe.  i 
29  f.,  SOI  f  ;  Reland,  Pal  427,  758  ,  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
i.  116,  123  ff.,  122,  iL  59;  Soliwarz,  Das  heil  Land,  p.  98-  Nou- 
bauer,  Gtog.  du  Talmud,  101  f,,  152  f.;  Baerteker-Socm,  Hrtbk. 
to  Pal.  141  ;  Sepp,  Das  hail  Land,  i  42  ;  PEFSt,  1876,172,  174  : 
1879,  105;  1881,  46,  237,  274;  1882,  24,  69,  1883,  53,  55;  1884, 
S3,  189,  243;  1885,  116,  150;  1886,  17;  Smith,  HGHL  214 
Schurar,  HJP  i.  L  215,  236,  IL  231,  253,  386  ff.,  n.  i.  l.Tff  ; 


Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Pal.  8,  140  ;  Bible  Places,  73,  103  ;  Keim, 
Jesus  oj  Nazara,  vL  306  ;  Caspari,  ff  "/v/  7  •/  •  Leben  Jesu  ; 
Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord,  617-619.  C.  iv.  C0NDER. 
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EMMERUIH  (A  'EpMpaM,  B  "Bp/tiypos,  AV 
Meruth),  1  Es  S24.  —  A  corruption  of  Irnmer  in 
Ezr  237.  Probably  "Eya/x^p  was  first  Grecized  into 
"E/*/«7/3os,  and  the  form  in  A  arose  from  mistaking 
'E/i^^oov  for  a  nominative.  The  AY  is  due  to  the 
Aldine  text,  which  has  viol  £K  M^potftf  for  i).  'E/^- 
H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

EMULATION  is  now  used  only  in  a  good  sense, 
healthy  rivalry.  But  about  1611  it  wavered  be- 
tween that  and  a  distinctly  bad  meaning,  *  am- 
bitious strife/  or  *  malicious  envy.'  Shakespeare 
uses  it  in  both  ways,  and  of  the  three  occurrences 
in  AV,  two  are  bad  (1  Mac  816,  Gal  520,  both  ^Xos) 
and  one  good  (Ro  II14  *If  by  any  means  I  may 
provoke  to  e.s,  et  TTWS  irapa.frjX&crws  KV  'to  jeal- 
ousy'}. The  Douay  Bible  uses  s  emulation'  of 
Goci,  after  Vulg.  cemulatio,  in  Ps  7858  *  in  their 
grauens  they  provoked  him  to  emulation,'  where 
AVhas  'jealousy3  ('moved  him  to  jealousy  with 
their  graven  images').  For  the  sense  of  'mali- 
cious envy'  take  the  Rheims  tr.  of  Ac  79  'the 
Patriarches  through  emulation,  sold  Joseph  into 
JSgypt.'  Emulation  and  envy  are  distinguished 
and  discussed  by  Trench,  NT  .^./i  '»///////,*,  p.  83  if., 
in  his  article  on  the  Gr.  words  /-A0*  snui  00<Ws. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ENABLE  occurs  only  1  Ti  I1*,  and  it  is  used, 
without  an  infinitive  following,  in  the  obsolete  or 
at  least  archaic  sense  of  'strengthen/  Cf.  Mid- 
caster  (1581),  Positions,  xli.  232,  'Exercise  to  en- 
able the  body';  and  Melvill,  Diary  (Wodrow,  p. 
280),  *  obteinmgof  God's  niercie  that  !i-<>hi  \  io]>o-o, 


quhdk  I  luiked  nocht  for,  to  inablc  me  lor  tiie 
morne's  action.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

ENAIM  (o^a),  probril>V  the  same  as  Enam 
(D^8)  which  is  inoi-'.-o-.^o  among  the  towns  of 
lowland  Judah  in  Jos  1584.  From  the  reference 
to  Enaim  in  Gn  3814'  a  we  gather  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a  village  on  the  road  to  Tirnnah  ;  and,  as 
the  incident  recorded  in  this  chapter  is  prefaced 
by  the  mention  of  the  sojourn  of  Judah  with  hia 
friend  Hirah  the  Adullamite,  the  village  possibly 
stood  on  the  road  between  Timnah  and  Adullam. 
In  Jos  1534  Enam  stands  in  the  same  group  of  towns 
with  Tappuah  and  Adullam  and  Azekah. 

The  AY  in  its  rendering  Gn  3814  'in  an  open 
place5  (EV  'in  the  gate  of  Enaim  '),  and  Gn  3821 
'openly  bv  the  way  side'  (RV  'at  Enaim  by  the 
way  side  ),  has  foUowed  the  explanation  adopted 
by  the  Targums,  the  Pesh.  Syriac,  and  the  Latin 
Vulgate  (in  bivio  itin&ris),  on  the  supposition  that 
*mayim  had  its  usual  meaning  'eyes,'  and  was 
not  a  proper  name.  Cf.  Jerome,  who,  comment- 
ing on  the  words  'Et  sedit  ad  portam  Enam,' 
remarks  '  Sermo  Hebraicus  Enaim  transfertur  in 
oculos.  Non  ^est  J^itur^  nomen  loci  ;  sed  est 
sensus:  sedit  in  bivio,  sive  in  compito,  ubi  dili- 
gentius  debet  viator  aspicere,  quod  n--r  gir.d"<.';  'i 
eapiat'  _  The  Old  T-atin  fLvori*  Pent.  J  and  tne  LX.X. 
(A.IVG.V)  rightly  rciiidered  the  word  as  a  proper  name. 
The  double  lonn  I'.naim  and  Enam  may  be  com- 
pared with  Doll  lain  and  Dothan  (Gn  3717  and  2  K 
618).  The  meaning  of  the  name  was  presumably 
'the  two  springs.'  Conder  has  identified  it  with 
Kh.  Wady  Alin,  which  is  close  to  Beth-shemesh 
and  En-gannim.  H.  E.  K.YLE. 

ENAN  ft^a  'having  fountains,'  or  'eycs'i.e.  'keen- 
eyed,'  Afrdi/).-—  Prince  of  Xaphtali  at  the  first  CPIISUF 
(Nu  iMg^T^-^lO87  P). 
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ENASIBUS  (A  "Evdfftpos,  B  -«-),  1  Es  9s4.— In  Ezr 
1036  ELIASHIB.  The  form  is  probably  due  to  read- 
ing AI  as  N. 

ENCAMPMENT  BY  THE  SEA. —  One  of  the 
stations  in  the  itinerary  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
where  they  encamp  after  leaving  Elnn,  Nu  3310  [see 
ELIM].  If  the  position  of  Elim  be  in  the  Wady 
Ghurundel,  then  the  camp  by  the  sea  is  on  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  somewhere  south  of  the  point 
where  the  Wady  Tayibeh  opens  to  the  coast.  The 
curious  return  of  the  line  of  march  to  the  seashore 
is  a  phenomenon  that  has  nl  \\iris  arrested  the 
attention  of  travellers  to  T\"t.  Smni;  and  if  Mt. 
Sinai  be  really  in  the  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula,  the 
camp  can  be  located  within  a  half-mile.  [But  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  a  reasona"  *  *•*"'•.  that 
the  TirviHi^H1*  ",i  by  the  Sea'  ••  ;  •  "  Gulf 

of  'Akabah,  ana  &mai  be  out  of  the'  i  ^"'"-uli!.  j  St. 
Silvia  of  *  *4  pin  the  year  4J^  in-mied 
from  the  "  ,  Sinai}  and  especially  notices 

the  approach  of  the  line  of  march  to  the  seashore 
{'  pervenimus  ad  mansionem,  quse  erat  jam  super 
mare,  Id  est  in  eo  loco,  ubi  iam  de  inter  montes 
exitur,  et  incipitur  denuo  totum  iam  iuxta  mare 
ambulari ;  sic  tamen  iuxta  mare,  ut  subito  fluctus 
anunalibus  pedes  cedat').  Her  identification  is 
that  of  an  accepted  tradition  which  must  be  many 
years  older  than  herself.  It  is  very^  valuable 
evidence  for  a  Christian  tradition  which  is  sensibly 
constant  in  her  time,  and  shows  no  sig-  or  •  ,"••  'r;. 
undergone  a^y  revision  at  the  hands  of  <  •  •  ,  •  ( -. 
J.  RENDEL  HARRIS. 

ENCHANTMENT.— See  DrrarATiosr. 

END. — The  uses  of  this  word  are  not  so  often 
obsolete- as  biblical,  and  demand  attention  from 
their  very  familiarity. 

1.  The  end  as  opposed  to  the  beginning.  To  the  Heb.  mind, 
especially  m  the  later  and  more  rl^ciou**  da.}  a  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  the  most  perplexing  problem  was  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked;  and  the  conclusion  which  gave  the  most  satisfying 
shelter,  was  the  thought  of  the  end.  Ps  3737. &8  'Mark  the 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  (RV  '  latter 
end')  of  that  man  is  peace.  But  the  Iran -motors  shall  be 
destroyed  together;  the  end  (RV  *  latter  end')  of  the  wicked 
shall  oe  cut  off.1  So  even  the  author  of  Ps  73,  who,  though  a 
i«-  ,o  w 01  -"•";•  ii.  felt  the  perplexity  so  keenly  that  he  said, 
4s-,i".l\  in  \.vii  have  I  cleansed  my  heart'  (v.l#),  found  rest 
when  he  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God  and  '  considered  their 
latter  end*  (vJ7),  Moreover,  this  is  the  solution  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  if  (apart  from  the  Elihu  chapters)  that  book  may  be 
accepted  as  a  unity.  It  is  BildH  w1  •>  i 1L  *-  "  | 
'.T  '  =r  ,.r  -I--'.  -'•  ,s  Caiai'l  ;  !:  :  ,  '  > 

••('-,,.  >r     ik        .  u^vd  o.  ,'  .  i ' '         <    • f  * 
in  ooth  places.    And  it  is  a  truly  religious  solution,  since  it  is 
God  that  declares  the  end  from  the  beginning  (Is  46W).    Nor 
was  it  so  precarious  as  ^       •  "  the  word  (aharttK) 

had  a  certain  elasticity  o     •  •      did  not  absolutely 

restrict  the  thought  to  the  end  of  this  present  kf  e.  Its  sense 
varied  with  the  context,  but  it  was  capable  of  standing  for 


in  NT;  <-i.  (<loulnM!!i)  lie  Li?  ' rou «*<]<. Hug  ti  o  eri'l  of  their 

COnverS» HOTi  '  (r**  !*-jei-.i  rr.i  atvxr  C'.Cv;,  \\  iC.  *  II  0  JTO1  "Ige  Out 

of  lyuynge* ;  but  J&endail  takes  it  in  anotner  sense,  *  tne  issue, 
tc.  of  the  word  which  they  had  preached,  i  •        '   7  to  i'  • 
observer  by  their  dailv  course  of  life*);  and  S:  I*    -  'I   i  . 
end  is  nciae  vulh  Uiem  tlum  the  beginning''  (r*  irx«m,  BY 
« the  last  state'). 

2.  The  *end'  is  used  to  denote  the  extremity.  The  Heb. 
words  are  '(1)  gabUtith,  only  Ex  2822  391*  (AV  *at  the  ends,' 
RV  4like  cords,'  fr.  [gdbhal]  to  twist).  (2)  peh,  lit.  'mouth,' 
2  K  1021  2116,  Ezr  911  '  full  from  one  end  to  another'  (AVm 
'full  from  mouth  to  mouth,'  but  Eyle  thinks  the  metaphor 
has  been  taken  from  a  drinking1  vessel)  (3)  pt'dh,  Ezk  4112 


freq.  is  (6)  'ephes,  only  m  the  phrase  'apteS  'erez,  'ends  of 
the  earth';  which  is  also  the  tr.  of  (7)  kanephtth  hd'drez,  Ut. 
*  wings  of  the  earth'  in  Job  373  3313.  On  the  last  passage 
Davidson  says,  'The  figure  is  beautiful ;  the  dawn  as  it  pours 
forth  along  the  whole  horizon,  on  both  sides  of  the  beholder, 
lays  hold  of  the  borders  of  the  earth,  over  which  mght  lay  like 
a  covering ;  and  seizing  this  covering  by  its  extremities  it  snakes 
the  wicked  out  of  it.  The  wicked  flee  from  the  light.  The 
dawn  is  not  a  physical  phenomenon  merely,  it  is  a  moral  agent ' 


Iik  NT  cf.  Mt  2431  *from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other  '(&JT' 
u,f&f<av  ovpavtSv  'iu$  cixpeuy  »v<r£v\  Ro  1Q18  <  the  ends  of  the  world  ' 
(ra  vrspurac,  «ve  olxe>i>[j,tvye)  See  EAETH,  WORLD. 

3.  The  end  may  also  be  the  conclusion,  as  Is  248  <  the  noise 
of  them  that  rejoice  endeth'  (hddha,t).    The  Heb.  is  nearly 
always  kdzdh  and  its  derivatives  ;  but  once  we  find  ydzdh,  (  to 
go  out/  Ex  2316  «  m  the  end  of  the  year'  ;  and  twice  the  subst. 
teb&phdh,  *  the  circuit*  (of  the  sun,  Ps  196),  used  of  the  year, 
Ex  3422,  2  Oh  2423  (AYm  and  BVm  'revolution')     In  NT  the 
chief  word  is  rsAo?,  but  the  more  precise  nwreXi/*  ia  found  in 
Mt  (1339.40.49  243  2320,  always  followed  by  r«y  Mos,  EV  *end 
of  the  world,'  BVm  'consummation  of  the  age')  and  in  He  Q^ 
(a-,  ruv  eci&vetv,  AV  '  end  of  the  world,'  BV  '  end  of  the  ag-es/ 
BVm  'consummation  of  the  ages').    See  ESCHATOLOOY;    also 
MILLENNIUM,  PAROUSIA,  WORLD,  and  B,  W.  Bacon  ui  Old  and 
New  Test.  Student^  xui.  225-233.    'End'  m  the  sense  of  con- 
clusion is  common  in  Apocr.,  as  1  Es  91?  *  their  cause  ,  .  .  was 
brought  to  an  end'  (^^  §<r;  «re>«f)  ;  with  which  cf.  He  diet  *an 
oath  for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife  '  («>«;  sk 
•••AtMf.v^  "RV  *ia  fir.il  for  confirmation').    *  In  the  end  of  the 
>cJ)l)iiLLi  '  (  *l  :  ai  )  ib  .1^.  *  late  of  the  Sabbath  '  (oty  <r«,$p6,'e***). 

4.  A  work  may  be  ended,  not  merely  because  it  is  concluded 
or  terminated,  but  because  it  is  completed  or  perfected.    In  this 
sense  *  end  '  occurs  both  as  vb.  and  subst.    The  Heb.  is  mostly 
either  kdldh  or  tdmam  in  some  of  their  p  " 

is  either  completeness,  as  of  the  end  of 
tion,  as  of  the  end  of  God\  -      J         •         .  .  ue  »uui»u 

k&ldhtote.  'a  full  end'  in,  •  .',>•-  •-'*•  Ezk  1113, 
and  'an  utter  end'  in  Nal.  -  :v  ':.  '!  ')  '!  he  phrase 

(Is  rstof  carries  the  sense  both  of  terr  "  '  <  ."  •  . 

ness,  so  that  m  Jn  13*  it  is  difficult  to      •     •  ••     ' 

them  to  the  end*  and  'he  loved  them  to  the  uttermost.'  In 
1  Th  2^6  <  to  the  uttermost  *  ia  clear  ;  in  Lk  IS5  *  to  the  end  '  is 
most  natural.  In  1  P  I13  the  adv.  «A«/W,  which  occurs  in  bibl. 
Gr.  only  here,  is  tr^  in  AV  'to  the  end,*  in  IV  •  •  ,1  ~~\ 
1  perfectly.*  T"<  «-  ^  r>  on*n£f«  M->r  r  pass  into 
which  is  man-  if-  in  Ps  1  1  {-a  ll2,  EV  «unt)  i,. 

'SkebK)'t  Job  3436  (adh-neza$);  Jer  35  (Zdnezafy  ;  and  'world 
without  end'  Is  4517  (•&    »D71jnUX  Eph  321  (WD  ^Snoe  *£* 
,  BV  '  for  ever  and  ever  '). 


Like  Lat.  /Tiis  (and  probably  owing  to  it),  '  end  ' 
is  used  in  Eng.  for  the  purpose,  as  in  Tomson's 
NT  (1576)  Heading  of  Ep.  to  He,  'The  drift  and 
end  of  this  Epistle  is.'  In  AV  this  meaning  is 
found  only  in  the  phrase  *  to  the  end  .  .  .or 
£  to  this  end  .  .  .  ,'  and  once  *  to  what  end  *  ? 
(Am  518).  In  old  Eng.  this  phrase  is  sometime? 
followed  by  the  infin.,  as  Bacon's  Essays,  p.  201, 
'  Some  undertake  Sutes  ...  to  the  end  to  gratify 
the  adverse  partie.'  But  in  AV  it  is  Tollo\\o<l  by 
'that/  or  the  conj.  is  omitted.  The  constructions 
in  the  orig.  are:  1.  \sfih  'in  order  that,'  Ex  S"23 
Ho  the  end  il-o-i  nu  vL-t  know'  ;  Lv  175,  Bt  1718-30, 
Ps  3012,  Ezk  :><'-'  ol:-,  Ob  *.  2.  m^TTO  *for  the 
sake  of1  (see  EC  318  82),  EC  7"  *to  the  end  that 
man  should  find  nothing  after  him.*  3.  ?ov  with 
infin.,  1  Mac  1384  1423.  4.  6Vw$,  1  Mac  1440.  5. 
ek  r6  with  infin.,  Ac  719,  Eo  I11  416,  1  Th  313. 

6.  els  rouro,  «  to  this  end/  Jn  1837,  Ko  149,  2  Co  29. 

7.  -TTOOS  r6,  Lk  181  £to  this  end  that  men  ought 
always  to  pray'  (EV  Ho  the  end  that').     KV 
has  shown  much  fondness  for  this  phrase,  intro- 
ducing Ho  the  end  that'  in  place  of  the  simple 
Hhatf  of  AV,  for  \m}  in  Gfn  1819W*,  Ex   3313, 
Nu  1640  ;  for  ek  r6  with  infin.  (on  which  see  Votaw, 
The  Use  of  the  Infin.  in  Bibl.  Gr.t  1896,  p.  21)  in 
Ro  418,  Eph  I13,  2  Th  P  22-  6,  1  P  37;  and  for  bo 
in  Eph  3XS  2  Th  314,  Tit  38.    EV  also  introduces 
Ho  this  end*  for  els  rovro  in  Mk  I38,  ITi  410  (AV 
'therefore'),  Ac  2616,  1  Jn  38  (AV  'for  this  pur- 
pose'), and  Jn  1837  (AV  'for  this  cause5);  'unto 
this  end'  in  1  P  48  (Or.  efc  roOro,  AV  'for  this 
cause');  and  'to  which  end*  in  2  Th  I11  (Gr.  ets 
5,  AV  '  wherefore  ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

END  AM  AGE.  —  Ezr418  *thou  shalt  e.  the  revenue 
of  the  kings'  (pi{0$),  and  1  Es  e38  'that  stretcheth 
out  his  hand  to  hinder  or  e.  that  house  of  the 
Lord  in  Jerusalem*  (/ea^oTrot-^trat)*  The  word  is 
still  used,  but  is  somewhat  old-fashioned.  Cf. 
Quarles,  Emblems,  I.  xi  47,  'The  Devil  smileth 
that  he  may  endamage  '  ;  and  H.  Vaughan,  Silex, 
i.  Pref.,  'No  loss  is  so  doleful  as  that  gain  that 
will  endamage  the  soul.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

ENDEAVOUR.  —  'Endeavour*  seems  a  very  in- 
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adequate  tr.  of  a-irovSdfa,  which  in  2Ti  49-21  is 
rendered  'do  thy  diligence,5  in  Tit  312  '  be  diligent,' 
(RV  'give  -uliLi  _>:!-/],  and  in  Gal  210  ewas  forward' 
(RV  'was  zeaious  ').  But  c  endeavour  once  denoted 
all  possible  tension,  the  highest  energy  that  could 
be  directed  to  an  object.  With  us  it  means  the 
last  feeble  hopeless  attempt  of  a  person  who  knows 
that  he  cannot  accomplish  his  aim,  but  makes  a 
conscience  of  going  through  some  formalities  for 
the  -  i  >wing  that  the  failure  is  not 

Ms  '•  •  Lincoln's  Inn  Ser.  quoted  by 

Trench,  On  the  AV,  D.  43).  One  of  the  places 
where  in  AV  <rirov$dfa  is  tr.  *  endeavour  '  is  Eoh  4s 
'  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace,'  and  in  Ms  comment  on  that 
passage,  Abp.  Laud  (Sermons,  L  155)  shows  the 
force  of  *  endeavour  *  in  his  day  :  *  If  you  will 
keep  it  you  must  endeavour  to  keep  it.  For  it 
is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  keep  unity  in  great  bodies 
as  it  is  thought  ;  there  goes  much  labour  and 
endeavour  to  it.'  Cf.  also  Act  7,  Henry  VII. 
c.  22,  *  Endevoir  youre  self  and  put  to  your  hand 
and  spare  no  cost.'  The  subst.  occurs  only  Ps  284 
(acc&rf>"')ir  to  the  wickedness  of  their  endeavours  ' 
(Drr;??j£5,  RV  *  doings').  The  vb.  is  found  for  Gr. 
frrfo  Ad.  Est  16s,  Ae  1610  (RV  'seek  ')  ;  for  Treipdfa 
2  Mac  II19;  for  flnro.&t^j  r.ph  43  (RV  'give  dili- 
gence'), 1  Th  217,  2P  1'°  JtV  'give  diligence1). 

To  'endeavour*  is  'to  do  one's  devoir*  or  duty  :  en  having  a 
verbal  and  active  force  as  in  'encumber/  *  enforce/  etc.,  it  is 
UK  e\prc<won  *  i  •<•  >  "Chaucer's  'Doth  now  your  devoir1 
(.'(ft.*  Talto,  •,  j,  •  ";  •  •  '  is  the  Fr.  form  of  Lat.  debere, 
to  owe,  and  'en*  is  the  Fr.  form  of  Lat.  in.  The  spelling-  m 
AT  1611  is  always  'endeuour*  (except  2Th  2W,  by  accident 
'endeuor')  But  about  this  tune  it  was  customary  to  affect 
the  Latin  form,  so  in  Pref.  we  find  'that  hath  bene  our  in- 
deanour,  that  our  marke.'  J,  HASTINGS. 

ENMRONS.—  Ezk  40^  (text  'hooks'  [which 
see]  m.  *  or  endirons,  or  the  two  hearth-stones  '}• 

TV  six'1  r»  of  1111  ]3  'and")  -  '  TV:  cl  •  „-/>  i  ro  'rnd- 
r')"js'  WtoS  Pr-1,  made  i"  'I)'**  i,-  l<  •  ib  •  .rii'ic-so'i  "(  d'»'il;l  «« 
\\  -i^nf  S.SAS,  that  bcm^r  lii  •  it  HI  -  ,iri'  .  r'j-  or  c  ,v  <  i\*i\  cfa  *•• 
i  »  -'  rc  ;>:»„<>,  LO  F'lpion  the  !'•„•<;•  uood  'c,\  i,  \\tia  MP  "!iTi£  r  - 
v.  is  iPjdcr.it-L-oi',  Jii'd  i-ho  iln  &  '•(»  -,  »o'  itr  I*  i  ."i-T^  r«.| 
r'ie  derivation  It  cannot  l>c  tidv'.'1  :,ut»Mi  b-ick  LT  .»  o'd  I  r 
andier  and  late  Lat.  anderia;  and  the  form  -iron  is  an  Eng. 
corruption  as  much  as  end'.  Another  false  spelling  is  '  hand- 
iron/  as  Florio  (1591),  Sec.  JFrutes,  159,  'Set  that  firebrand 
* 


upon  the  handiron. 


j.  HASTINGS. 


( 
I 


EN-DOR  <-i^f$?  Jos  17n,  in  'y  I S  287,  -uH  'y  Ps 
S310.— -A  town  in  Issachar  t  -Io»  cri-  ^  lo  Manasseh, 
mentioned  with  Dor  as  ovj  ••;  *(ri'<v.*  countries' 
(AV;  the  text  nsi  is  undoubtedly  corrupt)  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  Jordan  Valley  (Beth- 
shean  and  Ibleam),  in  the  Esdraelon  plateau  (Dor 
and  En-dor),  and  in  the  low  hills  to  the  W.  (Taan- 
ach);  but  for  'countries' we  may  read  'heights' 
'BV),  as  referring  only  to  Dor,  En-dor,  and  Taanach. 
tt  was  not  far  from  Shunem  and  Gilboa,  and 
near  the  Kishon  and  Tabor,  where  Sisera  is  said 
in  the  last  passage  (Ps  8310)  to  have  perished.  In 
the  fourth  cent.  A*p.  it  was  known  as  a  large 
village  4  Roman  miles  south  of  Tabor— now  the 
hamlet  Endtir  in  this  Dosition,  on  the  N.  slope  of 
the  conical  hill  of  NeU  Dhahy.  Possibly  the  site 
of  Dor  should  be  placed  near  En-dor,  which  means 
the  'spring  of  Dor';  but  it  may  be  objected  that 
both  are  noticed  in  a  single  ~-~r  .  however, 

Sheba  and  Beersheba  in  Jos  •  !  •  was  one 
of  the  places  conquered  by  Tahutmes  in.  about  1600 
B.c.  See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  vhi.  See  DOR. 

Robin  son,  BRPffi. 
;     ..ndeVelde,iL383; 


. Lflgarde,  ^  ."  . 
460,  468 1. ;  Baedeker-Socr  .  /> 


*  W.  H  Bennett  in  Haupt'a  OT  remarks  on  Jos  17^  *  As  the 
r-(*c-  r1  \  does  not  occur  in  Jg  127,  and  Endor  is  about  25 
'''!<  !  Dor,  the  clause  is  probnblv  due  to  accidental 

repetition  of  the  Dor  clause '  In  Jos  102  in  hke  manner  Sheba 
which  is  wanting-  in  1  Ch  4&  and  in  some  Ileb  MSS,  may  be  an 
accidental  repetition  of  the  par  in  jnr  1*0* 


Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p   127 ;  Conder,  Tent-WorJe  in  Pal 
63:  Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Balkan,  247,  250 

C.  K.  CONBEE. 


ENDUE* — These  words  are  distinct  iu 
origin.  Endow  is  fr.  Lat.  in-dotere  (fr.  dotem,  a 
dowry),  through  the  Fr.  en-douer.  Its  proper 
meaning  is,  therefore,  to  provide  with  a  dowry. 
Endue  is  fr.  Lat.  inclwere,  through  the  old  Fr. 
induire,  and  properly  means  '  to  lead  on,'  *  intro- 
duce.3 But  a  supposed  derivation  from  Lat.  in- 
duere,  'to  put  on  (clothing),'  helped  to  give  the 
word  its  meanings  of  'clothe,'  and  then  'invest' 
with  some  quality  or  spiritual  gift.  Then  this 
was  so  close  to  the  meaning  of  '  endow,'  and  the 
11  "•  ,  icertain,  that  the  two  words  were 

.  .  When  the  spelling  is  £  endow ' 
the  meaning  is  rarely  wrong ;  but  *  endue '  (often 
spelt  'indue'  from  the  influence  of  Lat.  indu&re) 
took  on  all  the  meanings  of  both  words. 

In  AV  they  occur  Gn  30yo  *  God  hath  endued  me 
with  a  good  'dowry'  (131,  BV  'endowed') ;  Ex  2216 
'he  shall  surely  endow  her  to  be  his  wife'  (in/p 
anCP',  RV  'pay  a  dowry  for  her');  2  Ch  212-*3 
'endued  (1611  'indued')  with  prudence  . .  .  under- 
standing' (jnV);  Sir  17s  'he  endued  them  with 
strength '  (evtSvffev) ;  Lk  2449  *  till  ye  be  endued 
(1611  '  indued ')  with  power  from  on  high'(e&s  og 
fr8t<rqff6e,  BV  'be  clothed 'h  and  Ja  313  'endued 
(1611  'indued')  with  "  p  ••  •»  .»  ••  fatay,  BV 
'understanding').  Th,  '.  •  between 

the  words  was  not  always  forgotten  about  1611  is 
shown  by  this  quot.  from  Hieron  (1616),  Works, 
ii  37,  'Was  it  with  wl1  '  •  J  "•»•!  is  the  woman 
endewed,  or  with  what  ;<>'  \i .  -  ice  endowed?' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

EN-EGLAIM  (Q^jrj'y). — A  locality  on  the  Dead 
Sea,  mentioned  along  with  En-gedi,  Ezk  4710.  It 
has  not  been  identified,  but  is  not  improbably  *Ain 
FeshJcah  (Bobinson,  BRP  ii  489).  Tristram  (Bible 
Places,  93)  would  make  it  'Am  Hajlah  (Beth- 
hoglah).  In  any  case,  it  probably  lay  to  the  N. 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  Eglaim  of  Is 
158  is  a  different  place,  its  initial  letter  being 
K,  not  y,  and  its  situation  apparently  to  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (cf .  Davidson  on  Ezk  4710). 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ENEMESSAR  CEvey,e<rcrdp).— The  name  of  a  king 
of  Assyria,  found  in  Gr.  codd.  of  To  I2,  where 
Hek,  Aram.,  and  Lat.  codd.  all  read  Shalmaneser. 
Shalmaneser  is  explained  by  recent  Av\\iiohv_!J^ts 
to  mean  'Salman  (the  god)  is  chief'*;  bin.  in 
accounting  for  the  form  Enemessar,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Hebrews  interpreted  the  name  to  mean 
'Esar  (or  Assur)  is  peaceful*  (cf.  T  ,  •>,  ""  "•  '  ; 
then  the  Gr.  translator  capriciously  ,v  ••'•!  ;:•-•• 
TD«^Esar  is  peaceful'  to  IDM  pn  ' Esar  is  gracious/ 
toning  clown  the  final  j  to  D  as  in  Hanamel  (Jer  327) 
for  h*  pn  *  El  is  gracious.' 

Other  explanations  are:  1.  That  Enemessar  is 
for  Senemessar  (sh  changed  to  $,  and  then  to  the 
ligjht  breathing,  as  in  Arkeanos  for  Sarpron),  I 
being  <l topped,  and  the  m  and  n  tijin-po-od  '-o 
Pinches).  2.  Tlinf  Shalmnncpei  chops  the "?#( which 
was  possibly  mistaken  for  ilie  gcniti\oi  and  then 
transposes  m  and  n  (so  Bawlinson).  3.  It  is  an 
unrecorded  private  name  of  Sargon,  for  Anumasir 
= 'the  god  Ann  is  gracious'  (so  Oppert).  4.  It  is 
a  corruption  of  Sjimi-kinu==S!irt:GTi  reversed  (so 
Bickell).  J.  T.  MARSHALL. 

ENENEUS  CBF^tw,  AV  Enenius),  1  Es  58.— One 
of  the  twelve  leaders  of  the  return  from  Babylon 
under  Zerubbabel.  The  name  is  omitted  in  the 
parallel  list  in  Ezr  2,  which  gives  only  eleven 
leaders;  but  answers  to  NAHAMANI,  Neh  77. 

ENFLAME.— This  is  the  spelling  of  mod.  cdd.  of 
AV  in  Is  575,  though  that  of  1^11  was  'inflame.1 


ENGAGE 


ENGEAVING 
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la  Is  511  1611  had  f  enflame,' mod.  edd.  'inflame.' 
The  word  also  occuis  Sir  2810,  Sus8,  I  Mac  224 
(1611  and  mod.  edd.  *  inflame').  The  meaning 
is  always  'excite/  and  the  ref.  is  to  lust  m 
Is  57e,  Sus8;  to  wine  Is  5U;  to  anger  Sir  2810; 
while  the  sense  is  good  in  1  Mac  2s4  '  Mattathias 
.  .  .  was  inflamed  with  zeal*  (^Xwo-e).  Wyclif 
uses  the  word  in  Ja  38  of  the  tongue,  'it  is  en- 
flawmed  of  helle,  and  enflawmeth  the  wheel  of 
oure  birthe.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

ENGAGE.— Jer  3021  only,  'who  is  this  that 
engage th  his  heart  to  approach  unto  me?'  (115; 
ta^-nN  j  Vulg.  'applicet  cor  suum3).  Engage  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  f  pledge,'  though  to  '  engage 
one's  heart'  seems  to  be  a  unique  expression. 
Shaks.  has  *  I  do  engage  my  life/  and  'I  will  en* 
gage  my  words,5  where  the  meaning  is  nearly  the 
same.  The  older  VSS  vary  :  Cov.  '  what  is  he,  that 
geveth  over  his  herte ' ;  Gen.  c  that  direeteth  his 
heart*;  Dou.  'that  applieth  his  hart.'  RV  tr. 

*  that  hath  had  boldness  to  approach  unto  them/ 
with  marg.  '  Heb.  hath  been  surety  for  his  heart.9 

J.  HASTINGS. 

EN-GANNIM  (TO  rs).— Two  places  so  named  are 
noticed  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  name  signify- 
ing '  the  spring  of  ^  •  ^  i  •  "  1.  Jos  1534.  A  town 
of  Judah  noticed  v  •  i  /  »im.!i  and  Eshtaol.  It  is 
supposed  by  Clermont-Ganneau  to  be  the  ruin  Umm 
Jina,  in  the  valley  near  Zanoah — a  suitable  site. 
See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.  2.  Jos  1921  2129  (in 
1  Ch  658  Anem).  A  town  of  Issachar  given  to  the 
Levites,  now  Jentoi,  a  town  on  the  S.  border  of 
Esdraelon,  with  a  fine  spring,  gardens  and  palms. 
It  marked  the  S.  limit  of  Galilee,  and  appears 
to  have  been  always  a  HourMiiujr  town.  The 

*  garden  house/  Beth-hag-gan,  in  2  K  927  has  been 
thought  to  be  En-gannim,  but  it  is  more  probably 
Beit  Jenn  E.  of  Tabor.    See  IBLEAM.    See  SWP 
vol.  ii.  sheet  viii. 

LITERATURE  — Qua"  rin,  Samarie,  i.  327;  Robinson,  BRP  iii. 
116,  337 ;  Baedeker-Socm,  Pal*  237 ;  Van  de  Velde,  p.  359 ; 
T-*  '  T  '  '•*  Israel,  65,  130;  Conder,  Tent-Work  in  PaL 
> ,  i,i  /•  i-  .  -i.  1897),  67, 180,  265. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

EN-GEDI  (na  py,  Arab.  'Ain  Jidi, ( fountain  of  the 
kid J),  the  name  of  a  spring  of  warm  water  which 
bursts  forth  from  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  centre,  and  2  miles 
S.  of  Has  Mersed.  The  ancient  name  of  the  spot 
was  Hazazon-tamar  (2  Ch  202),  by  which  it  was 
known  in  the  \[v\  -  of  Abraham  (Gn  147) ;  and  it  has 
been  -n_\j<  -u  <1  1\\  'I  ristram  that  a  group  of  ruins 
below  the  cascade  near  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
may  mark  iho  sue  of  n  I  ow  rn  MI  t\^\  which  marched 
the  Assyrian  host  of  (  h«i*.r!Kn'n.M  (Gn  147).  The 
place  was  included  in  the  wide  skirts  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Jos  1562),  and  is  associated  with  the  City 
of  Salt,  which  probably  lay  a  few  miles  farther 
S.  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  near  Khashm  Usdum 
(the  Salt-mountain).  The  name  'Wilderness  of 
En-gedi '  applies  to  the  wild  rocky  district  forming 
the  E.  part  of  the  Wilderness  of  Judah;  and 
here  amongst  the  deep  ravines,  rocky  gorges,  and 
the  caves,  which  nature  or  art  have  hewn  out  in 
their  sides,  David  found  a  safe  hiding-place  from 
the  vengeance  of  Saul  (1  S  241).  At  a  later 
period  it  was  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
hordes  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom,  who  had 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch  202).  The  limestone  cliffs 
of  En-gedi  arc  dooply  inf  or^ctcd  by  numerous  river 
ehimnels  which  de'-cond  from  the  table-land  of 
Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  place  itself 
two  streams,  the  Wady  Sudeir  and  Wady  el-'Are- 
yeh,  enclose  a  small  plateau,  nearly  2000  ft.  above 
the  waters  and  bounded  by  nearly  vertical  walls  of 
rock*  Terraces  of  shingle  and  white  calcareous 


marl  envelop  their  bases  to  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet,  and  mark  the  level  at  which  the 
waters  of  the  lake  formerly  stood.  Only  a  few 
bushes  of  acacia,  tamarisk,  Solanum,  and  Calotropis 
procera  (Apple  of  Sodom)  decorate  the  spot  where 
palms  and  vines  were  formerly  cultivated  (Ca 
I14).  The  district  is  tenanted  by  a  few  Arabs  of 
the  Jahalm  and  "Rj  JI/\{K»]I  tribes,  and  is  the  safe 
retreat  of  the  /',•/•  rv.  •<!  goat/  IS  242),  the 
coney  "T-  /  •*  •'."*'  '  '  •  and  numerous  birds  of  prey. 
The  spot;'  is  amongst  tne  wildest  and  most  desolate 
in  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

*  •  '  \  '  —7.'i  j«  "<!•  ,  Onom.  119,  254  ;  Seetzen,  JReisen,  ii. 
22.  L.  ,  jlvj*i.ao:i,  Llll*  ii.  439  if.  ;  Baedeker-Socm,  Pal.%  175; 
Tristram,  Land  of  T:  r  T  o—-  .  ?v,  -  7,VP  i.  160; 

Neubauer,  Qtog.  dv  -•-•';.-•.   v  -    •      ,    '         Geog. 

269  ff.  ;  ~      '  •    7  •  -  i  !»a»  :>-,<j  :  BW&  P~>  "    ,8, 

113;  Sa.  •     /'  i    '-.  .  40.  \mt  l'\  i  i. 

ENGINE.  —  Besides  the  *  •  ,  *  -  -i  'forts* 
dayek,  pn  (LXX  irpo/jiaxuves,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  'bul- 
wark/ *  siege-  wall'),  are  mentioned  as  used  in 
sieges  in  the  Chaldsean  era  (2  K  25X=  Jer  524,  Ezk  42 
17i?  2122  (27)  26«  [all]).  These  forts  were  prob.  towers 
on  wheels  manned  with  archers,  and  pushed  for- 
ward by  degrees  against  the  wall  to  be  attacked 
(cf.  1  Mac  1343"45).  Such  a  «<>v  •  i  "h/st  be  combined 
with  a  ""••  "••",,;"';,  fs  or  at  least  used  to  cover  the 
attack  <•  «  •  '.  '•  ^ee  BATTEEING-EAM. 

In  1  Ch  2615  Uzziah  is  said  to  have  '  made  in 
Jerusalem  engines  invented  by  cunning  men  (lit. 
*  contrivances,  the  invention  of  inventive  men/ 
ienn  rntmr)  niwipn,  see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  payn)  to 
be  on  the  towers  and  upon  the  battlements,  to 
shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal.1  These 
'engines'  wero  r-  •I.:1"1-,  -imilar  to  the  Roman 
catapulta  and  ';  '  *  •  !  '  l  only  other  occurrence 
of  the  word  priori  is  in  EC  729  eG-od  made  man 
upright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions.' 

In  Maccabfean  times  several  different  kinds  of 
engines  were  in  use.  'He  encamped/  writes  the 
author  of  1  Mac,  'against  the  sanctuary  many 
days,  and  set  there  artillery,  and  engines,  and 
instruments  to  cast  fire  (or  'fiery  darts'),  and 
others  to  cast  stones,  and  tormenta  (cKopTrlSia}  to 
cast  darts,  and  slings'  (651).  W.  E.  BARNES. 

ENGRAFTED.—  Ja  I21  only,  «  the  e.  word/  This 
trn  may  be  traced  from  Tind.  'grafted*  (which 
would  be  the  mod.  form),  through  Gen.  '  graffed,  ' 
Ehem.  *  engrafted/  *  J.  HASTINGS. 


ENGRAVING.—  1.  ncpn  h&rdsheth,  Ex  315  3S83-  ?5 
[nnp  in  Ex  3216  is  prob.  text,  error  for  B>nrr,  cf.  Jer 
171].  2.  OH*  pittdah,  Ex  2811-  21-  36  3914  ™,  Zee  39 
(cf  .  2  Ch  26-  1S),  1  K  6^,  Ps  74a.  3.  nj^po  miklriath, 
I  K  618-  29-  82  7S1.  &  n,—:  m.*7,  ^l-J^  1  K  G35'  (cf.  Is 
4916,  Ezk  810  2314,  Job  13:T).  5.  iaW7*a»  Ac  1729. 

Of  these  terms,  the  first  possibly  refers  to  the 
artistic  skill  of  the  worker,  and  the  others  to 
indicate  the  process  or  result  of  etching,  punching, 
gouging,  relief,  etc.  The  material  used  was  stone, 
wood  (2  S  511  =  1  Ch  141),  metal  (1  S  1319),  and 
jewels  (Ex  28n).  The  effect  sought  was  either 
that  of  engraving  into  the  surface,  as  in  the  signet- 
ring,  and  the  jewels  of  the  high  priest's  dress,  01 
that  of  relief  by  the  removal  of  the  surrounding 
material,  as  in  the  cherubim  carvings  on  the  temple 
doors. 

The  incisions  made  by  the  gruvnig-tool  (s*jn, 
Ex  324)  gradually  led  to^  ornamental  inlaying  in 

*  The  Gr  (Ittcvroi),  which  occurs  only  here  in  NT,  gave  the 
late  Lafc  nnpotiu,  whence  our  Eng.  word  '  imp/  An  'imp*  ii 
ong  a  graft,  as  Piers  Plowman,  v.  1ST  — 

'  I  was  sum-tvme  a  frere, 
And  the  Couentes  [Convent's]  Gardvner,  for  to  graffe  yrnpes,' 

So  *  an  imp  of  Satan  '  is  a  graft,  scion,  child  of  the  devil. 
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metal,  and  to  mosaic  of  marble,  ivory,  and  mother- 
of-pearl  in  palaces  (Ps  45s). 


WOOD,   IVOBY,    AJTD  METAL   ' 

The  final  form  of  engraving,  amounting  to  com- 
plete separation,  was  that  of  the  !?D3  (Arab,  fast) 
graven  image  (see  CARvTHG). 

. — Benadnger,  Eeb.  Arch.  255ft;  Wilkinson,  Ane. 
;  Herod,  vii.  69  j  Muller,  Hdb.  d.  ArchaoL  der 

G.M.MACKIE. 

EN-HADDAH  (mn  >s),  Jos/1921. —  A  city  of 
Issachar  noticed  with  En-gannina  and  Reraeth.  It 
is  perhaps  the  present  village  Kefr  Adhdn  on  the 
edge  of  the  DotB.au  plain,  W.  of  En-gannirn,  See 
£  WP  voL  iL  sheet  viiL  C,  fi.  CONDEE. 

EH-HAKKORE  (irVipo  r#  'spring  of  the  part- 
ridge'; ct  1S2520,  Jer  1711).— The  name  of  a 
fountain  at  Lehi  (Jg  15ia}.  The  narrator  ( J  (?))  of 
the  story  characteristically  connects  hakkore  with 
the  word  yifara  (*ae  called')  of  v.18,  and"  evidently 
interprets  ^En-ha^ore  as  *  the  spring  of  him  that 
called.*  The  whole  narrative  is  rather  obscure,  and 
the  tr.  in  some  instances  doubtful,  but  probably 
the  story  is  something  to  the  following  effect. 
After  his  exertions  in  slaughtering  the  Philistines, 
Sajcason  was  very  thirsty,,  and,  finding  no  water,  he 
cried  to  J",  who  clave  the  maktesh  ('mortar*  or 
' hollow  place')  which  is  in  Lehi,  and  from  a  cleft 
in  one  of  its  sides  water  flowed  (so  Moore),  This 
certainly  seems  preferable  to  the  interpretation  re- 
presented by  A  v ,  which  understands  the  water  to 
have  sprung  from  a  hollow  place  in  the  jaw  (Uhi)t 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  situation  of  'En-hakkdr-e,  In  Jerome's  time  it 
was  shown  at  Eleutheropolis ;  Conder  identifies 
it  with f Ayum  l£ara,  N.W.  of  Zorah ;  Van  de  Velde 


with  a  large  spring  between  Tell  el-Leklyeh  (4  miles 
N.  of  Beersheoa)  and  Khuweilfeh. 

I4TKRAT0RB.—  bonder,  Tent-Work,  I  277,  Bible  Places, 
07;  Gu6rin,  Judte,  ii.  318  1,  396  ff.  ;  Van  de  Veide,  Memoir, 
MS;  Moore,  Judges,  346ff.  ;  Eeuss,  AT  i.  158;  PEFSt,  18(59, 

182.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

EH-H&Z0R  (-tap  f2),  'spring  of  Hazor,'  Jos  1937. 
-—A  town  of  Naphtali,  noticed  between  Kedesh, 
Edrei,  and  Iron.  There  were  three  Hazors  in 
Upper  Galilee,  and  the  site  is  uncertain  ;  but  the 
most  probable  place  for  En-hazor  seems  to  b« 
HazireL  on  the  "W.  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
Upper  Galilee,  W.  of  Kedesh.  See  SWP  vol.  i. 
sheet  ill  C.  E.  CONDER, 

ENJOIN.—  To  enjoin  is  first  to  *join  together1 
(Lat.  in-jungere],  as  Mt  196  Wye.  (1380),  *  there- 
fore  a  man  departe  nat  that  thing  that  God  en- 
joyngde,  or  knytte  to  gidre.'  But  it  early  came 
to  mean  to  'impose'  something  on  some  one. 
Generally  it  is  a  duty  or  penalty  )  but  in  Job 
S6-3  it  is  used  in  the  rare  sense  of  commanding 
or  directing  one's  way,  '  Who  hath  enjoyned 
him  his  way?'  (ip?).  The  later  and  mod.  sense 
of  *  command'  is  found  in  Est  933,  He  920  ('  en- 
joined unto  you  *  ;  BV  c  commanded  to  you- 
ward  *),  and  Philem  8  *  I  might  be  much  bold  in 
Clirist  to  enjoin  thee.'  J.  HASTINGS, 

ENLARGE,  ENLARGEMENT.—  To  *  enlarge'  is 
to  *  cause  to  be  large  '  that  which  is  narrow  or 
confined.  It  also  signifies  *  to  make  larger  '  that 
•which  may  be  considered  large  already^  as  Mt 
23s  'they  make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and 
enlarge  the  borders  of  their  garments  '  (fi€ya\fo(a)  , 
but  the  prefix  en-  (  =Lat.  in)  has  properly  a  strong 
causative  force,  as  in  *  enable/  *  enfeeble,1  *  enrich/ 
Hence  arises  the  meaning  of  *set  at  large/ 
'liberate/  as  in  Sidney,  Arcadia  (1622)3  329,  'Like 
a  Lionesse  lately  enlarged.'  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  meaning  of  enlargement  in  its  only  occurrence 
'Est  414  'For  if  thou  altogether  boldest  thy  peace  at 
this  time,  then  shall  there  e.  and  deliverance  arise 
to  the  Jews  from  another  place  *  (nn,  AVm  (  respira- 
tion/ BV  '  relief  J).  Cf  .  Act  32,  Henry  VIII.  c.  2,  §  9 
(1540),'*  Alter  his  enlargement  and  commypg  out 
of  prison/  And  that  'enlarge*  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  AT  is  evident,  as  Ps  41  *thou  hast  en- 
larged me  when  I  was  in  distress*  (RY  *hast  set 
me  at  large')  j  prob.  also  2S  2237=Ps  IS86  «thou 
hast  enlarged  my  steps  under  me.'  So  when 
applied  to  the  heart,  Ps  11982  .(^CTP),  Is  605  (acn), 
2  Co  611  (ir\ari5yw),  the  sense  is  first  of  all  freedom, 
and  then  the  joy  that  flows  from  it  (of.  2  Co  613 
>r\artim,  and  10"  fjLeya.\fo(ij)}  the  opp.  being  'to  be 
straitened/  as  in  La  I20  (cf.  Jer  41J>  'I  am  pained  at 
my  very  heart/  lit,,  as  BYm  *  the  wafls  of  my 
heart  I  '),  and  2  Co  6U.  J.  HASTINGS. 

EN-MISHPAT  (to^p  pa),  'spring  of  judgment/ 
or  'decision*  (by  oracle),  Gn  147.  —  A  name  for 
Kadesh  —  probably  Kadesh-barnea.  See  KADESH. 


ENNATAN  ('EpmrrfF,  AV  Eunatan),   1  Es  S4* 

(«  LXX).—See  ELNATHAN. 

ENOCH  (!jbET).—  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gn 
417*  u).  His  father  is  said  to  have  built  a  city  and 
called  it  after  his  son's  name.  Its  identity  is  quite 
uncertain  (cf.  Billm,  and  Del.  ad  loc.t  also  Budde, 
Uryeach.  120  ff.).  2.  The  son  of  Jared,  and  father 
of  Methuselah,  seventh  in  descent  from  Adam  in 
the  line  of  Seth.  His  life  is  described  by  the 
remarkable  expression,  'Enoch  walked  with 
God'  (Gn  5s4).  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  brief 
account  given  of  his  death.  After  365  years 
c  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.'  This  is  under- 
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stood  "by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  to  mean,  *  By 
faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death  ;  and  he  was  not  found,  "because  God  trans- 
lated him'  (He  II8).  In  Jewish  tradition  many 
".'  '  •.».',.  "m  -  -  athered  around  Enoch.  He  was 
sy  '..<  *:-  T  inventor  of  letters,  arithmetic, 
and  astronomy,  and  as  the  first  author.  A  book 
containing  his  visions  and  prophecies  was  said  to 
have  been  preserved  by  Noah  in  the  ark,  and 
handed  down  through  suecef  •"•  f  '•','"')•-.  (See 
Ryle  in  Expos.  Times,  iii.  .  v  J  ,iV*  ,-;,  Early 
Narratives  of  Genesis,  p.  90f.j  and  the  next  three 
articles.)  K.  M.  Bo  YD. 

ENOCH  IK  NT.—  -Enoch,  the  son  of  Jared  (Gn 
518ff<),  is  mentioned  in  three  passages  of  the  NT  ; 
traditional  exegesis  has  found  an  allusion  to  him 
in  a  fourth. 

1.  In  Lk  3s7  he  has  a  place  among  the  ancestors 
of  our  Lord. 

2.  In  He  II5  it  is  said  that  'by  faith  Enoch  was 
translated.'    His  faith  is  inferred  (v.6)  from  the 
LXX  word  etyptvTTiffev  (Gn  522-  ^  ;  this  verb  is  used 
in  1  :  •!  i:  -*:.  '  *"LP  the  Heb.  '  to  walk  with  [before]  '  in 
Genesis  u.cc.  69  171  24*>  48la,  Ps  1149,  Sir  4415,  cf. 
Ps  253  3414).    X.ithinjf  i-  added  in  He  11«  to  the 
record  of  Gen.  I.e.  (LXX),  except  the  «  ,••";,    .     \ 
phrase  rov  jj%  ISew  QdvaTov.     With  thi      \; 

in  the  Alexandrian  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  Philo  de  Abr.  §§  3,  4.  The  name  'E^x  is 
explained  by  him  as  meaning  (wy  to  "EXXyves 
efooiev)  Kexapur/jL&os  (i.e.  TUD  is  connected  with 
J30).  The  fj.erd0e<j-Ls  is  explained  as  irpbs  rb  ptKnov 
/j.€Ta{3o\'fi  ;  the  ofy  ybpla-Kcro  as  signifying  either 
that  after  repentance  the  old  evil  life  is  blotted 
out  as  though  it  had  never  been,  or  that  the  good 
man  (6  doretos)  itiroxfujpei  Kal  nbviaaw  ayawq,.  Though 
in  the  original  Hebrew  of  Sir  4416  Enoch  is  de- 
scribed as  'an  example  (lit.  sign)  of  l^ov-hd^' 
(cf.  fftivcfftv  0,-urov,  Wis  411),  yet  in  the  Uicckiirid 
Old  Latin  (Cod.  Am.  *ut  det  gentibus  peeniten- 
tiam'),  as  in  Philo,  he  is  represented  as  fan  ex- 
ample of  repentance.'  In  Sir  4914  (AveMffi^Oij  aw& 
TTJS  7775;  cf.  Cod.  Am.  in  4418  'translates  est  in 
paradiso')  his  translation  is  interpreted  literally. 
Josephus  (Ant.  I.  iii.  4)  uses  ;  •  r.  •!!.»",!  :•»  .  <1i!  «"•  ;  1 
phrase,  *  He  went  unto  the  P-  :  :  \  '  '  y  .',.'-•» 
r6  Betov)  ;  hence  neither  is  his  death  recorded.' 
For  Jewish  and  Christian  legends  about  Enoch, 
see  the  references  in  Schiirer,  HJP  H.  i.  342, 
H.  iii.  70. 

3.  In  Jude  14  the  description  £j35«juos  dirk  'A&fyt  is 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  (608  938),  and  a 
passage  from  that  book  (I1-  9)  is  quoted  as  a  warn- 
ing actually  uttered  by  the  patriarch,  dealing  pro- 
phetically (tirpotp.  Kal  roTL/rots)  with  the  false  teachers 
of  the  apostolic  age.    The  text  of  the  passage  in 
Enoch   comes   to   us   in  three  forms,      (a)   The 
Akhmtm  fragment  :  tfrt  Ip^erat  fftov  roty  [sic]  pvptdcrt.? 
atfroD  Kal  rots  aylois  ai/ToO  iroiTJffai  Kplffiv  /card  vdvrwvf 
Kal    airdXtcrei  irdvras  rods    dffepets  Kal    £\&y$ei    (MS 
Xe^et)  iraffav  crdpKa  vepl  iravrwv  Zpytw  rvjs   d<re/3etas 


xal  irepl  irdvrwv  &v  /tareXdX^craj'  Kar  afrrov 
d<re/3ets.  (b)  Ad  Novatianum  16  (Hartel,  Cyprian, 
iii.  p.  67  ;  Harnack,  Texte  u.  Untersuch.  xiii,  1, 
assigns  the  treatise  to  Sixtus  n.  of  Rome,  cf. 
Benson,  Cyprian,  p.  557  ff.  )  :  '  Sicut  scriptum  est  : 
Ecce  venit  cum  multis  milibtts  ntintiorum  suorum 
facere  judicium  de  omnibus  et  perdere  omnes 
impios  et  arguere  omnem  carnem  de  omnibus 
factis  impiprum  quse  fecerunt  impie  et  de  omnibus 
verbis  ittipiis  quse  de  Deo  locuti  sunt  peccatores.' 
(c)  The  Etluopic  version  (ed.  Charles,  p.  59)  :  '  And 
lo  !  He  comes  with  ten  thousands  of  (His)  holy 
ones  to  execute  judgment  upon  them,  and  He  wiU 
destroy  the  ungodly,  and  will  convict  all  flesh 
VOL.  i.—  4* 


of  all  that  the  sinners  and  ungodly  have  wrought 
and  ungodly  committed  against  Him.'  It  is  clear 
that  Jude  *  quotes  loosely  and  abbreviates,  but 
it  will  be  noticed  that  (1)  in  IM  Jude  agrees  with 
Npvat.  Eth.  against  Gr. ;  (2)  in  l\fy£ou  he  coincides 
with  Novat.  alone,  as  possibly  (for  the  tense  of  venit 
;-  «  iili:"  :.u,>%  in  ^A#e.  On  the  importance  of  the 
;-i i, M  in1  i  >  "'/  Novat.  and  its  independence  of  Jude 
(contrast  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  374),  see  Harnack, 
op.  cit.  p.  57,  and  especially  Zahn,  Gesch.  des  Naut. 
Kanons,  ii  p.  797  fi.  It  may  be  added  that  Jude's 
,-  '  "  "  "'  »m  Enoch  was  H^;  rlt.l  (a)  by  Tertul- 

.»',«'  ''••".  Fern.  i.  3,  as  i  /,!>  •'«  -.:  Enoch  ;(£)  by 
some  referred  to  by  Jerom-.1,  1)  >,  I  t  *•.  Illust.  4,  ag 
condemning  Jude. 

4.  A  very  common  Patristic  opinion,  found  as 
early  as  Tert,  De  Anima,  50 ;  Hippol.  DeAntichr.  43 
(cf.  Bonwetsch,  Texte  u.  Untersuch.  xvi.  2,  p.  48), 
identified  ethe  two  witnesses '  of  Rev  11  with  Enoch 
nnd  Elijah  (see  the  references  in  Speakers  Com- 
mentary, p,  651).  F.  H.  CHASE. 

ENOCH,  (ETHIOHC)  BOOK  OF— 

I.  SHORT  ACCOUHT  OP  THE  BOOK. —In  Gn  S24  it 
is  said  of  Enoch  that  he  walked  with  God.    This 
expression  was  taken  in  later  times  to  mean  that 
he  enjoyed  superhuman  iiiivil  ^c-,  hy  means  of 
which  he  received  special  icvda'iio'M  as  to  the 
origin  of  evil,  the  relations  of  men  and  angels  in 
the  past,  their  future  destinies,  and  \nw\'>  fnily 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  righteousness.     1 1  A  ,••  *  no't 
unnatural,  therefore,  that  an  apocalyptic  literature 
began  to  circulate  under  his  name  in  the  centuries 
when  such  literature  became  current.    In  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  translated  from  the  EtMopic,  we  have 
large  fragments  of  such  a  literature  proceeding  from 
a  variety  of  Pharisaic  writers  in  Palestine,  and  in 
the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  (see  next  art.), 
translated  from  the  Slavonic,  we  have  additional 
portions  of  this  literature.    The  latter  book  was 
written  for  the  most  part  by  Hellenistic  Jews  in 
Egypt. 

The  EtMopic  Book  of  Enoch  was  written  in 
the  second  and  first  centuries  B.C.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  writers  of  NT,  and  to 
some  extent  influenced  alike  their  thought  and 
diction.  Thus  it  is  quoted  as  a  genuine  work 
of  Enoch  by  Jnde  (14**)-  Phrases,  and  at  times 
entire  clauses,  1  1<.";-"'i"  !<>  *'  N-O  reproduced 
in  NT,  but  wit!'  »::  ? !  '•>»;oivi  ••,••*  "I  of  their 
source.  Barnabas  (Ep.  iv.  3,  xvi.  5)  quotes  it  as 
Scripture.  It  was  m  uch  used  by  the  Jewish  authors 
of  the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  E.  and  of  the  Book  of 
Jubilees ;  in  the  Testainents  of  the  XII  Patriarchs 
its  citations  are  treated  as  Scripture,  and  in  the 
later  !.:,«•  ,-,"!>  •»-.-,  of  Baruch  and  4  Ezra  there  are 
many  'iok-  •'•  •  oi  its  influence.  Thus  during  the 
1st  cent,  of  the  Chiistiiin  era  it  jo— ^-'M.1,  alike 
with  Jew  and  Christian,  tin-  ant  horn  y  of  a  <,outero- 
canonical  book.  In  the  2nd  cent,  of  our  era  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  as  were  also  many  other 
Jewish  Messianic  writings  that  had  been  trd  into 
Greek  and  well  received  in  the  Christian  Church 
But  with  the  earlier  Fathers  and  apologists  of 
Christianity  it  preserved  its  high  position  till  about 
the  close  of  the  3rd  cent.  Heneefor1  li  il  ;.  • ;  il"  \Y\ 
fell  into  discredit,  and  finally  was  !•:  •  i.  t!  :»\  \ '  o 
chief  teachers  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  book 
ceased  to  circulate  in  all  but  the  Church  of 
Abyssinia,  where  it  was  rediscovered  in  1773  by 
Bruce.  This  traveller  brought  home  two  MSS  of 
this  book,  and  from  one  of  these  Lawrence  made 
the  first  modern  translation  of  Enoch  in  1821. 

II.  ORIGINAL  LANGUAGE.— Apocalyptic  scholars 

*  In  the  text  of  Jude  there  are  some  important  variants,  the 
chief  being  these :  (1)  in  v.i4  K  cur.s  sah.  arm.  read  iv  FMt/H&fn 
.  I.  JVowt.) ;  (2)  in  v.i»  K  oah.  for  *.  ™t  A*f#«i 
read  *£«• 
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are  now  prnct  I'  ally  agreed  that  E.  "was  derived  from 
a  Sem.  original.  The  only  question  at  issue  now 
is:Wasx'-  '"  '  *  T"  or  Aramaic?  Halevy, 
in  the  Jo  ,  •  -67,  pp.  352-395,  decides 

In  favour  ;•  ,  •  •  f  d,  so  far  as  our  present 
materials  go,  this  view  may  be  regarded  as  valid. 
Some  Dutch  and  German  scholars,  it  is  true,  think 
that  it  is  possible  to  prove  an  Aram.  r>r:-  Ir"1  bv 
means  of  the  Aram,  forms  preserved  in  !iX-  \»  /•  "• 
Greek  frugincTiL,  i.e.  <povmm  188,  /jM,v$opa,pa  in  281, 
and  papd-ripa  in  29*.  The  first  is  undoubtedly  an 
Aram,  form  of  -ps,  and  the  two  latter  of  "pio.  But 
it  is  over-hasty  to  conclude  from  the  presence  of 
these  two  Aramaisms  upon  an  Aram,  original  ;  for 
exactly  on  the  same  grounds  we  should  be  obliged 
to  conclude  to  an  Aram,  original  of  Neh  214,  where 
the  Aram,  form  AfrA  is  found  in  the  LXX  as  a 
transliteration  of  pa.  In  the  Eth.  VS  also  of  Jos 
5s,  1  K  5s5  [Enff.  n],  and  Ezk  I14  there  are  trans- 
literations of  neb.  words  in  Aram,  forms. 

III.  VERSIONS.—  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ethiopic.— 
The  Heb.  original  was  translated  into  Greek,  and 
the  Greek  in  turn  into  Ethiopia  and  Latin.  Of 
the  Gr.  VS  chs.  6-94  84-1014  15-161  have  "been  pre- 
served in  the  Chronogranhy  of  George  Syncellus 
{c.  A.D.  800)  ;  894*>49  in  a  Vatican  MS  published  by 
Mai  in  the  Patrum,  Nova  Bibliotheca,  vol.  ii.  ;  and 
1-32  in  the  Gizeh  MS  discovered  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  published  in  1892.  A  critical  edition  of 
this  last  fragment  by  M.  Lods  appeared  shortly 
afterwards,  and  in  1893  it  was  edited  by  the  present 
writer  with  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  Eth. 
and  Gr.  VSS  of  1-32  as  an  appendix  to  his  work 
on  Enoch.  This  study  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions :  —  cThe  Eth.  vS  preserves  a  more  ancient 
,  „  i  L^  ,  .  t  .  .  j  i  r  rm  of  text  than  the  Gizeh 
<:  .  •'»  Nf-:  JBT  additions,  fewer  omissions, 

and  fewer  and  less  serious  corruptions  of  the  text* 
(Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  p.  324).  The  other  two 
Gr.  fragments  will  be  found  in  the  same  work. 

The  Lat.  VS  is  wholly  lost  with  the  exception 
of  two  small  fragments  :  of  these  the  first  is  I9, 
and  is  found  in  the  pseudo-Cyprian  treatise,  Ad 
Novatianwm  (see  Zahn's  Gesch.  des  Neutest. 
Kanonsf  ii.  797-801).  The  second,  which  embraces 
1061"18,  was  found  by  James  in  an  8th  cent,  MS 
IB  the  British  Museum,  and  published  in  his 
Apocrypha  Anecdote,  vol.  i  A  critical  ed.  of  its 
text  will  be  found  in  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  pp, 
372-375.  To  these  we  mi<rht  also  add  Terttillian's 
De  Cult.  Fern.  i.  2,  and  De  Idol,  iv.,  which  may 
point  to  a  Latin  text  of  81  and  997. 

The  Eth.  VS  alone  preserves  the  entire  text,  and 
that  in  a  most  trustworthy  condition,  (a]  The 
Ethiopia  MSS*  —  There  are  twenty  or  more  of  these 
in  the  different  libraries  of  Europe.  Of  these 
about  half  are  in  the  British  Museum  alone,  which 
haj»pi!y  al-*o  possesses  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
M^^—rliat  designated  Orient.  485  in  its  catalogue 
of  Eth.  MSS.  (5)  Editions  of  the  Eth.  Text.—  Only 
two  edd.  have  appeared  —  that  of  Lawrence  in  1838 
from  one  MS,  and  that  of  Dillmann  in  1851  from 
five  MSS.  Unhappily,  these  MSS  were  late  and 
corrupt.  The  present  writer  hopes  to  issue  later 
a  text  "based  on  the  incompai  ably  better  MSS  now 
accessible  to  scholars.  Such  a"  text  is  actually 
j'-"-r.;w*«'l  in  his  translation  and  commentary  of 
i*v"J.  ('•,  /  ranslat  ions  and  Commentaries.  —  Trans- 
lations accompanied  "by  commentaries  have  been 
edited  "by  Lawrence  (1821),  Hofmann  (183;MS3Si, 
Dillinann  (  1853),  Sc  hoddo  (1882),  and  Charles  (1893). 
Of  Dilloiann's  and  Schodde's  translations  the 
reader  will  find  a  short  review  in  Charles  (pp.  6-9). 
(d)  Critical  Inquiries.  —  Some  account  of  these  will 
be  found  in  Schurer,  HJP  n.  iii  70-73,  and  in 
Charles,  Book  offtnock,  9-21,  309-311. 


Of  the  many  scholars  who  have  written  on  this  book,  the  works 
ol  the  following  deserve  special  mention  here  :—  Lueke,  EinXeit. 


ind.Offenb  rf.  JoAanneflB,  3.852 :  ~  i"rt  f?V  '""  "  -  7  *  •  •  • 
7>  v- ' '  ~  -  -  ."  .  ~  .  '  '•  *?  J "  •  •  '  -VM%  •  -, 

...<"•>.   i1.'/.,    '        if  '"'     "-i-    .,    P!>      '    -  - 

-.„;,.         ,    «•   •          '/      r,  ;    <•'•>  ".'  '-.7,  :•  '   .   - 

{        <,.       /  •».../•    n   '/tl  /  .    '•.   ,  re  Deutunner, 

(Merx1  Arehio,  1872,  vol.  ii  Heft  ii  pp.  163-246);  Drummond, 
Jewish  Me&nah,  188*,  ^  73 ;  Vpsms  in  Smith  and  Wace'a 
Diet.  Chr.  Biogr.  188  ,  •."'-,  Schurer,  SJP  n.  m,  54-73 ; 
Lawlor  in  «/<wrn.  ofJ'.  ,  x  w.  (1897)  164-225. 

IV.  THE  DIFFERENT  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  BOOK, 
WITH  THEIE  EESPECTIVE  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
I)ATES.— The  JBk.  of  E.  is  a  fragmentary  survival 
of  an  entire  literature  that  once  circulated  under 
his  name.  To  this  fact  the  plurality  of  books 
assigned  to  E.  from  the  first  may  in  some  degree 
point ;  as,  for  instance,  the  expression  '  books ' 
in  10412,-  Test.  XII  Patriarch.  Jud,  18;  Origen, 
c.  Celsum,  v.  54,  In  Num.  Homil.  xxviii.  2,  and 
elsewhere.  Of  this  literature  five  distinct  frag- 
ments have  been  picserved  in  the  five  books  into 
which  the  Bk.  of  E.  is  divided  (i.e.  1-37.  37-71. 
72-82.  83-90.  91-108).  These  books  were  origin- 
ally  separate  treatises ;  in  later  times  they  were 
collected  and  edited,  but  were  much  mutilated  in 
the  course  of  redaction  and  ir.ro1:  ,yr  ''<r.  i-ito  a 
single  work.  In  addition  to  t"i.<  i-.  i*-  JMIL-S  the 
final  editor  of  the  book  made  use  of  a  lost  Apoca- 
lypse, the  Bk.  of  Noah,  from  which,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources,  he  drew  63-S3  97  101*3-11 17-20  SG1-24 
413"8  43-44.  50.  547-552  565-57Sa  59-60.  65-6925  71. 
80-81.  105-107.  This  Bk.  of  Noah  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bk.  of  Jubilees  1013  2110.  Another  large 
fragment  of  the  Bk.  of  Noah  is  to  be  found  in  the 
latter. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  in  the  five  books  into  which 
the  whole  work  is  divided  -we  have  the  writings  of  five  different 
authors  Before  we  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  grounds  for 
this  statement,  we  shall  give  in  merest  outline  the  different 
constitue'iLfa  whicn  the  chief  scholars  on J"  '•  •  "  r 

in  this  work     Lucke  in  his  MnL  in  d     •/        •    •»    , 
regards  the  book  as  consisting  of  two  parts.    The  first  part 
embraces  1-36,  72-^S  w-t*—  rr  t1-  -  *  -?  -"T  ^  c  v<  ". '»    .     T  , 
,-."--  •  '        l!\-  •»•.».;  .«' 

:    ,  •>  .\  t       i    i  i  A 
i.  i  ,  however, there 

areV-^-  n*  .,--'*.  „  r  >"•>••!  (,T  C"ir.  K.)  ascribes  the 
ent  ••  H  <  >ji(  s-  -.1  ,  tf  ''\  '-ilcent.  In  this  view 
he\.-  -  >'  I  »  cr  \  *M  -•  1 11  •  '-.  Hofmann  deserves 
mention  in  this  connexion  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  the 

first  to  giv^1 •'  "••  "      "    •    * 

inSO-00     I  -,-,*-• 

13't  J  37  7',  •      •    ;     I  -      •  *'    •'       »  "    '      '      , 

Hu    ITT    2>  •    '    '  -     '  •»  It      i- 

t  e  Uc  <,r  ^  • >'     .         ,    "  ., 

64_0gi6  -'-  /  '  '  .  -  than  the  preceding,  Kostlin  in  his 
essa,y,  • !  •  •  •  d.  B.  Henoch*  (Theol.  Jahrb.  1856),  a 

contribution    "  •  analysis:— 

Tne  ,-roi.Tlrt  '  The  Simili- 

twli-,  37-71  nMll  7-19,  V.*--  Tl  -  "J     %V   -'sV  f-  L"     i  -  5«"- 

r>,j-  oo  e.3  ef  "*"  •  •  *' '     -       * '     '  • ;  i  -7    L-  •»  •-.  •>••  i  * 

addition.    ''  •  .      '    ,"-     %"i.  »r  _-»i  !*•  i    jr1  )'.'   .  *•»     . 

consisting'  •        '.'!,.  i  -  -\'        i  \>     ;••>  4.  •>»•>,  s  •  it 

fher'rr*  I'^rh-ipre's  as  corrn:jtc  from  the  f»iru1  of  a  Cliri-  ."  i 
Ono»  u«i  i<  r  -he  UTIIC  of  Sn.uni  m  s  Wp  s>h  >',ild  inoniion  'iKi 
f'l'i  •iitvr«'t"i£  si'i-losof  1'ul-jTiun,  Th  i'  Ift7.">,  pp  'fM-i'.'1', 
T.u^iUs,  (ft  T'lorM*  in  Snuiirfl  T)t!L  Chr.  Ring.  ;  Seliuzc.!, 
TIJjPii  LI.  54-73,  Drii'Mmond,  Th"  J*vi*h  Mwsiah,  I,a77,  ni> 
17--23;  aid  S"h'  ''ic>,  The  Jtool  qf  L'nvch,  1H^  As  l)i  '"s;  i.-i 
rl~".ri;"  t1  i1-  »'!  1 1  k  r  r  r|»'K  ar"l  n  eiC's  ns.jmce  for  the 
1^  •-,  i  -v'  »  « •"  „  •'>.' *r  n  -  rri'u-H.iv-*  'Ehe  ground- 
'\  •  i  i  .">:»:•  .  i  »  -m*  v.f  ,1  >"-i  II  i,"  i  -, ,  the  Simili- 
1  .'.  -  i -,M7  ;.'  »,!»<-,;  it,  >%<»",(•  -_•  runts,  63-881-8 
!•"  !  ,  J  _••  ,';.'!  ^l.">,~  ."»  i  i),",-  ».'-  1  ri  !  /  1-  s,  rrom  a  later 
hand, 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  this  question 
directly,  and  try  to  carry  the  criticism  of  the  book 
one  stage  further  towards  finality.  Disregarding 
the  interpolations  from  the  Bk.  of  Noah  aheadv 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  closing  chapter,  we  shall 
adduce  a  few  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  com- 
positeness  of  the  rest  of  the  book  is  determined. 

First  of  all,  critics  are  agreed  in  ascribing  the 
Similitudes  (37-71)  to  a  diflorent  authorship  from 
the  rest.  This  is  done  on  the  following  grounds  : — 
(a)  Certain  names  of  God  are  found  frequently  in 
37-71,  but  not  elsf  where  in  the  book,  (b)  'The 
r*1:!1"!!'!  r  differs,  (c)  The  demonolo|nr  differs. 
(d)  Ihe  XLessianic  doctrine' not  only  differs  from 
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that  of  the  ^rest  of  the  book,  but  is  unique  in 
ir-  /A:"1!*  literature. 

'•  -  '<>•  , '  »  remaining  chs.  1-36,  72-104,  all  critics 
but  Ewald  and  Lipsius  have  regarded  them  as  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  author.  But  these 
scholars  have  differed  much  from  each  other  on  the 
determination  of  the  different  elements  present  in 
these  chapters,  and  have  failed  to  gain  the  >"i1ia<,e 
of  other  scholars  as  to  the  jv^Uie.-s  of  their  views. 
In  one  respect  they  tm  •  ""  *'"".•  ight.  These 
chapters  are  of  a  '  <  •  ;  the  more 

closely  they  are  examined,  the  more  clearly  they 
exhibit  conflicting  characteristics.  When  sub- 
mitted to  a  searching  criticism  they  fall  naturally 
into  four  distinct  parts,  i.e.  1-36.  72-82,  83-90, 
91-104,  differing  from  each  other  in  authorship, 
system  of  thought,  and  date. 

TV  t* '"  r"  -  c1-  f  "  '"  -e  conclusions  the  reader  must  refer 
to  (  "  -  /.  '_  .  '  ,  pp.  65-58,  187-189,  220-221,  260-263. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  differ- 
entiating 83-90  and  91-104,  as  an  illustration  of  the  method 
there  pursued  in  the  criticism  of  the  earlier  sections,  (a)  The 
Messianic  kingdom  m  91-104  is  finite  in  duration,  whereas  in 
83-90  it  is  eternal.  (&)Inthe*--  f  V  -  •  .  ". 
takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  "'  ••  •  ••  \  •  r  • 
at  its  beginning1,  (c)  In  the  former  there  is  a  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  only,  in  the  latter  i  -•  i*-*'  -.of  apostate 
Jews  also,  (d)  In  the  former  the  :»  "  ».*<•,  temple  pre- 
cedes the  final  judgment,  in  the  latter  it  is  subsequent  to  the 
final  judgment  (ej  In  the  former  the  scene  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  is  apparently  heaven,  in  the  "  J'  '  •  T  •  "u3  «  irTi 
Now,  our  conclusion  as  to  the  distinct  i  i  ••-  ••  '».:,*  uo 
sections  on  the  grounds  just  given  i-  -  "  -j  \  <•  ••  "nu! 
when  we  observe  the  forcible  disloca  •  *  .  .*  -"  '•  i\< 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  final  editor  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  chapters  that  precede.  Former  critics  have  re- 
marked that  93  m  " .  have  preceded  9112-r?,  because 
we  have  in  93  an  •  first  seven  weeks  of  the  ten 
into  which  the  world's  history  is  divided,  and  in  9112-H  the 
account  of  the  remaining  three  weeks.  They  failed,  howeiw, 
to  observe  that  921,  «•«--•  •••r  "  "  "  "  • 

'I*     ',M«>  •>•'.'    -il  •,'!.'<.  •,)•,'  * 

;  iji  -  "  .jr.      Si  \-    '     '.  '  •  •  ,  •  , 

wuere  Ji.  summons  his  children  to  receive  his  parting  words 
Then  comes  the  short  V  •  '.  •  *  <  n  weeks,  OS1-1'*  9112-17, 
while  91*8  19  form  a  to  94.  This  section 

underwent  these  derangements  in  the  process  of  its  incorpora- 
tion into  a  larger  work 

As  our  space  does  not  admit  dealing  further  with  the  actual 
criticism  of  the  book,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ment of  results,  and  to  a • 

writings  contained  in  t  <    <*  t    ,    •  A 

dates. 

Part  I.,  consisting  of  chs  1-»0  (,"or  C\  V  or:  _•  r  ;  •.  *  r  -> 
see  above),  was  wntten  at  la  \  *,i  '» i  .7*  n  •<•  rir  V1  '  ,',.'r  ,n  » 
!•'••"  "  •  -  ndpomt  of  sue  i  <• :-  r»  li  <."»-••'  I  •!•-  •-,  «  i- 
<:  j  oldest  part  of  the  book, '  '  *_- ,  -  ••  '  »  72-82. 

-..   •     .  as  it  is  used  by  the  wn      -  •          -     «-.ctions. 

As  83-90  was  wntten  not  later  than  B  o.  161, 1-36  muse  be  some 
years  earlier;  and  as  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  massacres  of 
Antiochus  Ej  *~  '  '  *'*  the  latest  reason- 

able limit  for       ••    •  ^  1-36,  is  the  oldest 

I  '  o"  J  n.s'i  *"i- r*t  i'i  that  teaches  tho  t  r  nil  T  -  ••  -.1 
o  !-•  i  1,  I'll!"-  <1«  -,'i  Sheol  according  *o  *'  •.'  COT  >\,  -M  -,..1 
prevails  in  NT  as  opposed  to  that  of  OT,  and  that  represents 
Gehenna  as  a  final  T>"  »  «.p  p  r-*-1"!'  il.  The  problem  of  the 
author  is  to  justifj  i  '<  n  •>-  o.  C<»<1  LO  men.  The  righteous 
wiU  not  always  sufl  r  (*.')  's-  i  i«-  i  i-  cause  of  this  suffering, 
and  the  sin  of  man  is  due,  not  to  Adam,  but  to  the  lust  of  the 
angels— the  watchers  (96  i  30  108)  Hence  the  wnMior*,  thr,r 
<  •!»...  !•<!  "  ir  children  wiU  be  destro\(d  (ID*1'1  •""•*), 
r  <l  •  •  . '  »  will  form  the  prelude  to  the  first  world- 
iudgment,  of  which  the  Deluge  will  form  the  completion  (10* a; 
But  sin  still  prevails  after  the  Deluge,  through  ilio  mil  •<  nco 
of  the  evil  spirits  that  go  forth  from  the  slaughtered  children 
of  the  watchers  and  the  daughters  of  men  (16*)  These  act 
•with  impunity  I  :V.  il"  fii'M  VI^LIT  -ir  In  the  meantime,  char- 
a/  cer  finds  its  rtoori  |><  !.-  'r.  >.i«t  Measure,  immediately  after 
d.ath  (22).  In  i1  -  ',  ;  -I^i'  !••  ie  watchers,  the  demons, 
and  all  classes  of  Isr.,  with  one  exception,  will  receive  their 
final  aw»r<l(!«>  !2"."»)  This  judgment  is  »••  •  il  u  ~.  •  a  L-(  •  1 
resur  (f  Uuio'(--'  The  wicked  are  c  -  T  <*•<  <  r-  •».  J7', 
tlic  o.-irch  is  cleansed  from  «^in  (JC2"'2?»f  the  Mess,  kingdom  is 
o«tnbl'8hcd  vinh  Jc  nsa  ns  us  ctrirre  (2.V»),  and  God  abides  with 
nun  (25:t>!  Iho  (Jennies  kjome  ugliteous  and  worship  God 
(1021)  The  righteous  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  (25*  b),  and  thereby 
enjoy  patriarchal  lives  (39)  As  to  what  beialls  the  righteous 
after  the  second  death,  there  is  no  hint  in  this  fragmentary 
bict'on 

7*11  n  II  ,  consisting  of  8S-90,  was  written  between  B  c.  166-461 
b\  !i  II.-  rl  in  support  of  the  Maccab  movement,  and  mainly 
from  the  same  standpoint  as  Daniel.  On  a  variety  of  grounds 
we  are  obliged  to  discriminate  this  section  from  the  preceding. 
It  will  be  enouprh  to  mention  that,  whereas  there  is  a  Messiah 
in  the  latter,  there  is  none  in  the  former ,  in  the  latter  the 


life  of  the  righteous  is  apparently  "'       *-  the  former  it 

is  finite ;  in  the  latter  the  scene  oi  .       is  the  New 

Jerus   set  up  by  God  Himself,  in  the  tprmer  it  is  Jerus.  and 


the  entire  earth  unchanged  though  purified.    Finally,  the  pic- 
>ped  and  spiritual,  while  that  in  1-86  is 


ture  in  83-90  is  develop 


i      •         '     ,-  fix.    The  Hasidim, 
•    .   .^  ve  white  she'ep  (9Q6), 

are  already  an  organized  party  in  the  Maccab.  revolt.  The 
lambs  that  become  horned  are  the  Maccab.  family,  and  the 
great  horn  who  is  still  warring  while  the  author  of  the  section 
-  '  '  ,'  '  Mie  Maccabee  (9Q9),  who  died  BO.  161. 
«  ,  visions,  83-84  deal  with  the  fiist  world- 

judgment,  85-90  with  the  entire  history  of  the  world  till  the 
final  judgment.     In  the   second  vision  the  interest  centres 
,     •   '  „  •  "  -,  that  befall  Isr.  from  the  exile  onwards. 

a  byword  among  the  nations,  and  the 
-  \        •'      ;  i    "    •  "    T   ,  "    :       >        J  .  • 


servant 
pense  fc 
Isr.  has 
scends  t 
author, 
seventy  - 


»  u  0 


1,1  ..  L 

i    «  -( 
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These  shepherds  or  angels  have  proved  faithless  to  their  trustj 
but  not  with  impunity.  An  account  has  been  taken  of  all 
their  deeds  and  of  all  whom  they  have  wickedly  destroyed 
(8961  64)  Moreover,  when  the  outlook  is  darkest,  a  righteous 
league  will  be  esJ""ul"v"J  ^  T~  «'nARN  "Jid  from  a  family  be- 
longing to  it  will  <  i  •  i.e.  Judas  Maccabaeus 

(90*16).  Every  effort  of  the  Gentiles  to  destroy  him  will  prove 
vain,  and  God's  intervention  personally  will  be  the  signal  for 
their  destruction  (90*9).  The  wicked  shepherds  and  fallen 
watchers  will  be  cast  *•'.»  '*  •"  of  me  ("larLaius-"),  and 
the  apostates  into  Geh  •  .  Ttien  God  Himself  will 

set  up  the  New  Jerus    S  '       )         <  spersion  will  be  brought 
back  to  Jerus.,  the  righteous  dead  raised  to  take  part  in  the 
"     •  r  ••     .    :i   the  surviving  Gentiles  will  be  converted  and 
).     Finally,  the  Messiah  will  appear  amongst 
.  ,        s  His  kingdom  will  endure  for  ever.    It  should 
be  observed  that  we  have  here  the  earliest  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  in  non-canonical  literature. 

Part  III  j  consisting  of  01-104,  was  written  between  B.C. 
134-95.  The  clearly  defined  opposition  between  the  righteous 
and  their  Sadducear  "  appears  so  frequently  in 

this  section  cannot  than  the  "breach  between 

John  Hyrcanus  and  the  Pharisees,  hence  not  earlier  than 
B  c.  134,  and  not  subsequent  to  B.C.  95  ;  tor  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  savage  cruelties  that  won  for  Jannseus  the 
title  'slayer  of  the  pious*  could  have  been  referred  to  only 
once,  and  that  incidentally,  in  the  general  terms  of  10315.  On 
f1  ,  «1  »-"•»«-  v  f  i->—Tv*v,  tv-=  —  *  "»-,  ^~*  T-^-inedat  the  hands 
u  t1  r  .  •,',•<!  r  i  '<  -  cl  .  >ve. 

•i  .       »  ;  "  •  v  •  -,      i  i     i  -     -  1>    .\      i  this  section  arid 

Part  II.  is  very  remarkable.  As  we  s  *>-".«  S."  i"-  o"-""f  \ 
feel  we  are  entering-  into  a  world  <•  n  "^  o:>:  '  r  »•  I"  ! 
previous  apocalyptic  writings  the  .-.-  r  i.  '(I  •  i  '  ;  •  0- 
ment  have  been  the  prelude  to  an  everlasting  Mess,  kingdom, 
and  not  till  then,  in  fact,  do  the  righteous  enter  on  their 
"  r  v*  .  •  *  >  ,  ."  *  this  writer  looks 

\  ,   .         .      In  this  kingdom 

no  place  is  found  for  a'MessIah  ;  the  righteous,  uVi  C  ;  -  ,•  ' 
vindicate  their  just  cau-  .  •  il  <!•  *•  roT  i"  m\  -r  *--  -r*-  "i 
close  of  this  kingdom.  •"!  A  '«  i.n  '  't.  •<  *  '  '•  "  I  the  risen 
spiritual  life  of  blessedness  in  a  new  heaven  (91*0  92»).  From 
such  a  view  of  the  future  it  is  obvious  that,  for  the  writer,  the 
centre  of  interest  has  passed  from  the  material  world  to  the 
spiritual,  and  the  Mess,  kingdom  is  no  longer  the  goal  of  the 
hopes  ip  I"*--  '-'r1  t-vis.  Their  faith  finds  its  satisfaction  only 
in  a  I'l-  n  !">'  -'ui  v  in  heaven  itself.  The  righteous,  it 
is  tru  •  \  ."-i1  ..'"n  on  the  advent  of  the  Mess,  kingdom 
will  indeed  be  recompensed  with  all  good  things,  but  the  de- 


soal  onlv  (103-*  ^.  IL  \  icw  \  •  j  ,-  -p  ed  also  in  the  later  books, 
the  Ps-Sol  and  ',  , '  RIM\  <>i  Ji  -i  « •  -  As  for  the  wicked,  they 
shall  d"-1—' I  i-to  *V  Shrol  o*  dapU*i^->  «.Tid  P  TPJ,  s.rd  uukU 
there  &•>:«*  •  _"  "  (.'^J  J"  1  -7  ")  J-i  il  •»  SKM  on  Shool  appc  a.  fa 
as  hell,  T.-  i  P  \  i  »•  .«  "i-  inw  i»  ui-mrn  ("K>">- 

Part  1\  .  '1  M  '  x  nllii1  d  -,  ro.'te  =-n':g  oi  117-70,  vv  re  wniui 
between  B.O.  94-79  or  B.C.  70-64.  ^iln  borne  or  -he  riuiincltr- 
iatics  which  distinguish  the-«e  cluptors  from  TIC  r^t  or  il 
book  we  have  already  dealt  above.  We  are  here  concerned 
mainly  with  the  determination  of  the  date  'The  kings  and 
the  mighty,"  so  often  denounced  in  the  Similitudes,  are  the 
later  Maccab,  princes  and  their  Saddi"e;in  s  'i^.^ias;  fir  L]  L> 
blood  of  the  righteous  was  not  shed,  Qb  iln-  \\i  :^r  c  >ri]»'  MI  -, 
beiore  fl  c  P">  ,--L?ve  later  Naccab  pi  meet  an-1  not  ihc  1L<  IDO-  , 
for  the  Sudduceea  ucre  not  allies  of  the  latter,  aad  Bome  was 
not  as  yet  known  to  the  writer  as  one  of  the  great  world- 
powers  This  last  fact  necessitates  an  ttulki  cLatx  than  B.C.  64. 
when  Home  interposed  authoritatively  in  the  affairs  of  Judsea. 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  list  of  Xoafh.iC  interrelations  he 
will  find  that  many  of  them  are  to  be  fourd  IP  <Vils  -'.riion 
These  have,  as  a  rule,  been  drawn  from  an  [.'rojidy  OMIIIKJ; 
Apoc.  oi  Noah  and  adapted  by  their  edioor  to  tuur  adioinmg 
contexts  in  Enoch.  This  he  does  by  borrowing  fhtractoifrtic 
terms,  such  as  'Lord  of  Spirits,'  'Head  oi  Dt.js,'  'Son  of  Mar, 
to  which,  either  through  ignorance  or  of  set  intention,  he  gener 
allv  gives  a  ne\v  connotation. 

In  lus  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  suffering  of  th« 
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righteous,  tbis  author  lias  no  interest  save  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  worlds.  His  view,  too,  is  strongly  apocalyptic,  and 
follows  closely  in  the  wake  of  Darnel.  The  origin  of  sin  is 
faoed  O"L  -u  vr-  r'!'r-"'  r  bt  '\-  Cuii  Ipi  --3C  T  v>  first  authors  of 
3.U  ws.rc  r  "L  >,».v«s  I1')")  rl  'c  v. '"",_«•  ./  '"" rough  becoming 
sjVjc'T  lo  ili-  -. ',  via  lu  ^J'r  ^  '«,""K  ':<:  :i->rr,'i  •'." '  0  Though  the 
watchers  were  forcnwiDh  conilned  m  a  deep  abyss,  sin  still 
flourishes  in  the  world,  and  sinners  deny  the  name  of  the  Lord 
f "  •  > '""  ,  "  "  *  and  the 

)  nly  there 

lys,  and  with  Him  the  Son  of  Man 

(!  •*  ..         '        „     gmentupon  all  alike.    And  to  this 

end  th-.re  will  be  a  resur.  of  all  Isr.  (511  61®),  and  all  judgment 
wi1!  \   »-,  '"i  i*-tcil  ID  the  Son  of  Man  (419,  6927),  who  will  judge 
fj-  mrtil-'ij  fco  'Mi.ir  ii  rcN  •"'"1)    Sin  and  wrong-doing  will  Be 
h-'L'i  «••  -•<!  it\""  r-  •  i,i'iu  ^!'    ,  !ind  heaven  and  earth  will  be 
transformed  (45*^),  and  the  righteous  will  have  fcheir  mansions 
therein  (39«  412)     The  Elect  One  .'•'."  v    •  -»    " 
they  will  be  clad  in  gar'.^fs  <•.          ;•>»',•     I  •-.-, 
.  ,'j;  ".-  "•  N:  .    •  "I-*),  ,'x:id  oo*  -juje  to  grow  in  knowledge  and 

,-,"!   .<(•  .''M    --  '.)-    , 

i .  *  M  o  j-  •  d  that  the  Messianic  doctrine  in  this  section 
*s  -•./•  •.  •<,'  •  *\  *s  ,  "  "  "  of  E.,  but  also 

!L  .j->.   -      .  <>  ,  •"»*•<  a-  ..  '        "  pre-exists  from 

T!-O  :   .     •        (4s-*);  He  sits  on  the  throne  of  God  (453  473), 

v  c      i    1,-nu1  rl,>i   '  JP  C1"^)  :ir,d  al'      *  • 

m-tl^I  u.i  o  1'  "i  '^'F'-O-    Ii  '"'     Jrn  .o  i'»« 
find  that  in  1-36  and  91-104  there  is  no  Messiah  at  aJ,  uh'lo  in 
8S-90  the  Messiah  is  evidently  human,  and  has  no  real  r61e  to 
play  in  the  doctrine  of  the  las»t  thui^s 

Before  we  pass  to  Part  V.  it  wil1  oe  advantageous  to  observe 
that  the  varying1  relations  in  which  the  Maccabees  stood  to  the 
Kasnd  or  Pharisaic  narfrv  a^e  faithfully  reflected  in  the  Books  of 
E.,  M  Parts  II ,  III.,  and  IV.  In  Part  II ,  i  e.  83-90,  the  Mac- 
cabees are  the  leaders  of  the  r  /  •  •  a  •  1  r1  i-  ""•,-"•••*  s 
prelude  to  the  Mess,  kingd  i  1  k  '.'  t  111 ,  t  »'  "  -  •  '  / 
*ure  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  Hasids,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  become  their  declared  foes :  they  are  the  secret  abettors  of 
their  Sadducean  oppressors.  But  when  we  come  to  Part  IV., 
i.e.  the  Similitudes,  the  Maccab.  princes  have  ceased  to  disguise 
thnr  w-.I'y,  arsd  now  lake  the  lead  in  every  act  of  oppression 
a:id  Tni(W-»-,i'V«*?a  on  the  Pharisees. 

Part  v.     'i  ||L  Hook  o-'  Celestial  Physics  consists  of  72-78.  82. 
79.    Here,  as  in  Part  III,,  the  <"">"»"      "         •*•  "• .    '. 
changed  by  the  final  editor;  79,  •      ••    >  •-  «•     ••         i 

of  this  work,  has  been  placed  >  •  **  '  '\  'tfcer  78,  and  two 
chapters,  80-81,  which  are  quite  ...  i  :"  -i.  •  ,  and  statement, 
have  been  interpolated. 

The  ch~oziolo<fica.l  system  of  this  book,  which  is  most  perplex- 
ing, constitutes  an  attempt  to  establish  an  eternally  Hcb 
{*nlf""!"-  o\""--'»c~J»ii't  fho  ^rto+vjgjj  calendars  in  vogue  around. 
T:i  *  j  M  .•  •*  v  i,  :  s«  'i  •  •  .it  gives  us  some  knowledge  of 
the  chronological  systems  that  were  known  to  Pal.  Jews.  Thin 
the  aril  or  •»  icq  7  i''»L  »d  \\ilh  tin  -Ijj  .d  oe  the  zsodiac,  the  spring 
arid  ft-Mj-fin  oo  n^oxes,  the  s  IP  -ncr  and  winter  solstices,  and 
i*w  H>noa,o  i"o«i  is.  H<-  is  a^'lair  also  with  the  Gr.  ^ht- 
jearaj^'1* ,  a  in  tnt*  ser«Mtv-s.x  >  :.*s'  cycle  of  Calippus. 

Part  VI  "ipelMcrpoIj  o  '•»  ."£••"!  the  Book  of  Noah.  These 
have  been  enumerated  above.  By  means  of  these  fragments, 
mid  o*  il«f  Ixr^p  secCioM  of  this  lost  book  preserved  in  the  Book 
of  Ji  'n'i\-<  -, .'  ui  of  <  \\  IN  ^t-  "  --  •-•  v*"  •* ' .  later  Heb.  literature, 
it  would  be  possiWL  10  r».-t  s  i  •«.  It  j  >!c  o."  Noah  in  some  of  its 
main  outlines. 

V.  INFLUENCE  OK  LATER  LITEEATUBE.— The 
influence  of  E,  on  Jewish  literature,  to  exclude  for 
the  moment  the  NT,  is  seen  in  the  Bk.  of  Jubilees 
(written  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era), 
the  Slavonic  Enoch  (A.B.  1-50),  the  Testaments 
of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch, 
and  4  Ezra.  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  in 
the  last  two  books  just  enumerated,  E.  is  not 
mentioned  by  name,  although  their  writers  laid 
the  Enochic  books  not  infrequently  under  con- 
tribution. This  silence,  however,  was  intentional 
E.'s  acceptance  among  Christians  as  a  Messianic 
prophet  was  the  ground  of  his  rejection  among 
the  Jews;  and  although,  prior  to  A.D.  40,  he  was 
the  chief  figure,  next  to  Daniel,  in  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptic, in  subsequent  Jewish  literature  Ms  func- 
tions and  achievements  are  assigned  to  others, 
such  as  Moses,  Ezra,  Baruch.  This  opposition  to 
E.  is  unswervingly  pursued  in  the  Talm  ,  and  his 
name  and  works  are  always  studiously  ignored 
(see  Charles,  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  pp.  21-22, 101). 
On  these  facts  we  might  found  an  Enochic  canon. 
No  early  Jewish  book  which  extols  J2«  could  have 
been  written  after  A.D.  50,  and  the  attribution  ofE.'s 
words  and  achievements  in  early  Jewish  works  to 
tome  other  OT  hero  is  a  sign  that  they  were  written 
fubseguent  to  the  Pauline  preaching  of  Christianity, 

In  Patristic  literature  Enoch  is  twice  cited  as 
Scripture  in  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  (4s  165).  It  is 


also  quoted  with  approval,  though  not  always  by 
name,  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Athenagoras, 
Tertullian,  Clement  Alex.,  Origen,  Anatolius. 
Thenceforward  it  is  mentioned  with  disapproval 
by  Hilary,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
finally  condemned  in  explicit  terms  in  the  Const. 
Ap.  vi.  16. 

Far  •  :  ••*••  i  importance  the  ])roccn  m g  was 
its  influence  on  JN  l'  (a)  diction  and  (d)  doctrine. 

(a)  We  shall  here  draw  attention  only  to  the 
indubitable  instances.    It  is  quoted  directly  in 
Jude14-18.    Phrases,  clauses,  or  thoughts  derived 
from  it  are  found  also  in  Jude  4,  Rev  27  310  46  6ifl 
91  u20  2013,  Ho  838  915,  Eph  I21,  He  II6,  Ac  314,  Jn 
5«-w,  Lk  9*  169  2335,  Mt  1928  2541  2624. 

(b)  The  doctrines  in  E.   that  had  a  share  in 
moulding   the   »••  -12--   NT    doctrines,    or 
formed  a  neces      „  '   the  development  of 
doctrine  from  OT  to  NT,  are  those  concerning  the 
Messianic  kingdom  and  the  Messiah,  Sheol  and 
the  Kesurrection,  and  demonology.    As  we  cannot 
here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  questions,  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah  in  Enoch.    First,  we  should  observe  that 
four  titles,  applied,  for  the  first  time  in  literature, 
to  the  personal  Messiah  in  the  Similitudes,  are 
afterwards  reproduced  in  NT.    These  are  '  Christ ' 
(or  'the  Anointed  One'),   'the  PV  '  •»  ,-   One,' 

*  the  Elect  One/  and  *  the  Son  of  '-I  ,-i."    ''  .:•->  first 
title,  found  repeatedly  in  earlier  writings,   but 
always  in  reference  to  actual  contemporary  kings 
or  priests,  is  now  for  the  first  time  (4SF  524)  applied 
to  the  Messianic  king  that  is  to  come.    It  is  here 
associated  with  supernatural  attributes.   ^  In  Ps- 
Sol,  written  a  few  years  later,  it  is  applied  to  a 
merely  human  Messiah.     The  second  and  third 
titles,  'the  Righteous  One/  *  the  Elect  One,' which 
are  found  first  in  E.,  have  passed  over  into  NT, 
the  former  occurring  in  Ac  314  752  2214,  the  latter  in 
Lk  Q35  2335.     The  last  title,   '  the  Son  of  Man/ 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish  literature  in 
E.,  and  is  historically  the  source  of  the  NT  desig- 
nation.   To  the  latter  it  contributes  some  of  its 
most  characteristic    contents,   pai  ticnliirly  tiio^e 
relating  to   judgment   and    uru \ei-al    autlioiiu. 
Thus  statements  in  f.  •       •    "    -  "••' ^  n  of  Man 
are  quoted  by  the  •  •  ,•  •     :         •  <  - '        •  •    the  NT 
Son  of  Man.    Jn  5  '•      •  Mn     •    "i   «••"'  'dtted  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son  .  .  .  because  he  is  the  Son 
of  Man/  is  a  quotation  from  Enoch  6927 '  The  sum 
of  judgment  was  committed  unto  him,  the  Son  of 
Man.'    It  should  be  here  observed  that  in  E.  the 
Messiah  is  represented  for  the  first  time  as  Judge 
of  mankind.    Again,  Mt  1928  *When  the^Son  of 
Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory J  is  from 
Enoch  62s  *  When  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  his  glory.'    It  is  well  known  that 
the  use  of  this  phrase  as  a  Mess,  title  is  confined  in 
NT,  with  two  exceptions,  to  the  Gospels,  and  in 
them  it  is  used  only  by  our  Lord  in  *peaking  of 
Himself.    Its  survival,  however,  as  a  Mess,  desig- 
nation among  the  Jews,  is  attested  by  a  passage  in 
the  Talm.   Jer.,    Taanith  ii.    1:   'Abbahu  said: 
"If  a  man  says  to  thee — I  am  God,  he  lies ;  I  am 
the  Son  of   Man — he  will  at  last  repent  it:    I 
ascend   to  heaven — if   he  said   it,    he  will    not 
prove  it."  *    See  further,  ESCHAT.  OF  APOCR. 

B.  H.  CHARLES. 

ENOCH,  BOpK  OF  THE  SECRETS  OF.^In 
Origen's  de  Princip.  i.  3.  2  we  find  the  following 
statement  in  reference  to  the  Bk.  of  Enoch : — 

*  Nam  et  in  eo  libello  .  .  .  qucmTTpiina<>  consoripsit, 
ita  refertur:  Primo  omnium  crcde,  quiannns  o*t 
Dens,  gui  . .  .  esse  fecit  oninia  .  .  .  Mid  et  in  Lnodi 
libro  his  similia  describuntur.5    Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  statement  cannot  be  justified  from  the 
Ethiopic  Enoch,    Accordingly,  till  the  disco\  ery  of 
the  present  book  it  was  necessary  to  assume  tithe* 
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that  we  had  here  a  mistake  of  -°  !-.  .  o.  '  1  i  ^  ', 
he  had  before  him  a  portion  of  !!,•:«,', 
unknown  to  later  generations.  That  the  latter 
assumption  was  the  true  one  we  are  now  able  to 
see ;  for  in  the  *  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch J 
we  have  an  elaborate  account  of  the  creation,  24- 
293,  and  an  insistence  on  the  unity  of  God,  338  361. 
Further,  in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  PatnarcJis 
there  are  several  direct  references  to  the  Bk.  of 
Enoch.  Some  of  them  have  clearly  to  do  with 
the  Ethiopic  Enoch,  but  others  have  as  clearly  no 
connexion  with  it.  Now,  the  bulk  of  the  latter 
may  be  traced  to  the  book  with  which  we  are  at 
present  dealing.  This  book,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
served only  in  Slavonic,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
call  *  the  Slavonic  Enoch '  in  contradistinction  to 
the  older  book,  which  we  may  fitly  designate  c  the 
Ethiopic  Enoch,'  seeing  that  it  has  come  down  to 
us  in  its  entirety  only  m  that  language. 

This  new  fragment  of  the  Enoch  literature  has 
only  recently  come  to  light  through  certain  MSS 
which  were  found  in  Kussia  and  Servia.  Although 
the  very  knowledge  that  such  a  book  ever  existed 
was  lost  for  probably  1200  years,  it  was  nevertheless 
much  used  Ijoth  by  Christian  and  heretic  in  the 
early  centuries.  Thus  citations  appear  from  it, 
though  without  acknowledgment,  in  the  Book  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  \  "".  -  of  Moses  and 
Paul  (A.D.  400-500),  '  x  „  I  '  Oracles,  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  (A.D. 
70-90).  It  is  quoted  by  name  in  the  apocalyptic 
portions  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs 
(c.  A.D.  1).  It  was  referred  to  by  Origen,  and 

Erobably  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  was  used 
y  IrenfBus.    Some  phrases  of  NT  may  be  derived 
from  it. 

The  Slavonic  MSS.— There  are  fire  Slav.  MSS.  The  first 
(t.e.  A)  belongs  to  the  17th  cent.,  and  contains  the  complete 
text.  It  was  edited  by  Popov  in  1*80,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
the  text  u"1"'  li  .  rs  it,  il.e  MorMK  h.irlis  cd.  of  1896.  The 
second  Mr*-- a  lu  M  ciih  one— *vas  ds^cncrcd  by  Sokolov  in 
1886.  This  also  preserves  the  complete  text  The  remaining1 
three  MSS  are  very  incomplete.  The  most  important  of  these 
(i.  >  r  -  -i  «1  i  i  •'  P  '  "  •  T  "  • ,  /  of  Belgrade. 

''.','*      !       i  resent  writer,  learning 
it  I5*- 2  •  >"  the  existence  of  a  Slav.  VS 
:•  .L  '«:  ,;e  proceeded  by  Mr.  MorfilTs 
<1  ••*    ••     o  '   tinct  recensions 

«*„*«»  „„**.    -.«.-  :,»     *      -    *     •  that  it  was  not 

a  Slav.  VS  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch,  but  of  a  hitherto  unknown  and 
extremely  valuable  •       "    ».-    "      ft.  r       M,"  Mr.  MorfilTs 
tr.  of  the  MSS  A an<,  U  JL  .•!       -,•<'•••     x  -, .'    Eng.  VS  and 
ed.  of  this  book  uaa  tand  Ln  the  '   ="     -r  -J  """"      Q\ 
months  later  UjiiuLt'-rh'*  J)w  iVar.  :.     '  •    •  •    ,  s      .- 
which  German  ir«.  01  th"  M^S  A  and  i> .      ^         -  •       _      ! 
preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  founded  professedly  in  the 
main  on  Charles'  edition.    This  is  a  serviceable  work. 

II.  LANGUAGE  AND  PLACE  OF  WRITING.— The 
main  part  of  this  "book  was  written  at  the  first 
in  Greek.  This  is  clear  from  such  statements 
as  (1)  3018  'And  I  gave  him  a  name  (i.e.  Adam) 
from  the  four  substances :  the  East,  the  West,  the 
North,  and  the  South.'  Adam's  name  is  thus 
derived  from  the  initiaHetters  of  the  Gr.  names 
of  the  four  quarters,  i.e.  d^aroX^,  $i5cnj,  Apxros9 
pvryuppta.  This  fanciful  derivation  was  first 
elaborated  in  Greek,  as  it  is  impossible  in  the  Sem. 
languages ;  but  the  idea  that  Adam  was  created 
from  dust  belonging  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  is  Jewish.  '  (2)  The  writer  follows  the  chron- 
ology of  the  LXX,  (3)  In  504  he  reproduces  the 
LXX  text  of  Dt  32s5  against  the  Hebrew.  (4)  He 
constantly  uses  Sir,  which  was  chiefly  current  in 
Egypt.  But  though  the  main  part  of  the  book 
•was  written  originjuly  in  Greek,  certain  portions  of 
it  were  based  on  flcb.  oiiginals.  Such  an  hypo- 
thesis is  necessary  to  account  for  the  quotations 
from  or  references  to  it  which  appear  in  the 
Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs.  The  fact  that 
the  latter  work  was  written  in  Hebrew  obliges  us  to 
conclude  that  its  authors  drew  upon  Heb.  originals 


/ 


-  -.  (1  i  i 
,  .,-•  :  7  -  • 
I'  ,  '  r.  '!•;•. i  i.' 
o  I  /  "  It  k  o  i 

help  to  rualte  hims- "' 
of  this  work.    This 


in  their  references  to  and  quotations  from  the 
Slavonic  Enoch. 

The  book  was  written  in  Egypt.  This  is 
deducible  from  the  following  facts  :  —  (1)  Prom  the 
VIM  lyof  -:»'  tri<.i.'.o.:<-  which  it  holds  in  common 
\\i\\  J'iiiio  f  p.r  o:  i'J.  :  i  ellenistic  writers  :  thus  souls 
were  created  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
235  ;  cf.  PMlo,  de  Somno,  i.  22  ;  Wis  819-20.  Again, 
man  has  seven  natures,  SO9  ;  cf.  Philo,  de  Mundi 
Op  40.  (2)  The  whole  Messianic  teaching  of  OT 
"  "*  •  '  j  "  *  <  c\  o  in  the  work  of  this  Hellenized 
i  •,  ,  <;  J  ;  ;•  ,  :  Lthough  he  shows  familiarity 
with  most  of  'its  "books.  (3)  The  Phoenixes  and 
Clialkydries  of  eh.  12  are  natural  products  of  the 
Egyp.  in,  t  %  ;/V\  (4)  The  syncretistic  char- 
acter o  .  ••  •  .  i  •,;;)  narrative  in  25-26  betrays 
Egyp.  elements. 

III.  KELATION   TO   JEWISH   AND    CHRISTIAN 

LlTERATUKE. 

Materials  originally  derived  from  this  book  are  discoverable 
in  Cedremis  and  Joel  (A  D.  1050-1200),  though  in  these  authors 
these  materials  are  assigned  to  other  names.  Two  passages  of 
the  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  i.  vi.  and  vui.  are  all  but  quota- 
tions from  29*  5  and  312  of  our  book.  Again,  in  the  Apoc.  of 
Moses  (ed.  Tisch.  1866),  p.  19,  we  have  a  further  ditelopnitut 
of  142-4  of  our  text,  just  as  m  the  Apoc.  _  of  Paul,  p.  04,  otros 

ia"Ftv  6  vetzsiZe  rag,  lnQas,  .  .  .  "S&vbpov  .  .  .  «y  £  itrecvtxetvl'ro  rt  *vtvfjc.ce, 

TO  asywv,  is  a  Cmibtian  adaptation  of  83  'And  m  the  midst  (of 
Paradise  is)  the  tree  of  life  ...  on  which  God  rests  when  he 
comes  unto  Paradise.'  Again,  the  words,  p^.  64,  kx  <t%$  p%w  <*u<rou 
\%vip%tro  .  .  .  #5ay>,  i*eptfyfji,itioyf  tif  rstrfetpot  epfyftara,  and  p.  52, 
-rorsifMi  <ritrtrot,psi  .  ,  .  p'lcvris  ju,ifa  scat)  y«-Xa  xott  t'La.tcv  xa.1  oTwv,  are 

verbal  reproductions  of  S5  '  From  its  root  in  the  garden  there 
go  forth  four  streams  ulii:h  pour  l.oncj  un<l  mfk,  oil  and  wine, 
and  are  sepn  rated  in  fo'ir  (lircct:oiif'  Tic  p-issage  in  the 
anonymous  De  AIontiMts  Sina  etSwn,  t,  is  ul  nu  idv  c  r  *  J 
from  3013,  and  Augu  ••.  i  \  ,'H"  r  '  ouk.iOK  o-i  L.  •-  c  ^..kh 
eternal  day  (De  Civ*  »  •.  „  ,  )  i  <».i  ,"..  . 

Sr'l  oarhcr  we  find  nlmost  a  \trbd  r  pmdnor9on  of  ,")05-51^  in 
tho  hil^.Imo  Oraclus.  n.  75.  In  Iroru,,*,  Cimni  //'«ir  v.  28.  8, 
the  Jewish  speculation  of  S3*-2  is  reproduced,  and  possibly  in 
Origen  (see  Lommatzsch,  ed.  xxi.  69).  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  direct  reference  to  24-30.  33s,  in  the 
De  Prindp,  i  3.  2,  as  we  have  already  shown  above.  In  a  still 

•"  r  j  'i  ,;"•  "".the  wnter  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah 
-  •  '  i  i'  •  '  squamted  with  191,  and  the  writer  of 

s  v  '  '.  I'  ,  •  *•  with  various  passages  of  this  book. 
.  '  !  r.,'i  '  -  '  "-"'  •  •  1  i  •  f»  '•  ":»  ISi.the  thought 

i  -i  »  "  r  ,  i  '!  •  i  :  r.  o-  ,!"  ;M{.  i  '!  ,J  •'. 

In  NT  the  similarity  of  matter  and  language  is 
sufficiently  great  to  establish  a  close  connexion,  if 
not  a  literary  dependence.  With  Mt  59  *  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,*  cf.  5211  'Blessed  is  he  who 
establishes  peace  '  ;  with  Mt  5s4-  **•  w  f  Swear  not  at 
all,'  etc.,  cf.  491  *I  will  not  swear  by  a  single  oath, 
neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other 
creature  which  God  made,  ...  If  there  is  no  truth 
in  man,  let  them  swear  by  a  word,  yea,  yea,  or 
nay,  nay.'  Again,  with  Mt  720  and  25**  cf.  42"  and 
9l  :  with  Jn  142  cf  .  6P  j  with  Eph  420  cf  .  42la  5  with 
Kev  91  and  lO8"6  cf.  421  and  657. 

Still  earlier  we  find  this  book  not  only  used,  but  quoted  by 
name  in  the  Test.  Dan.  fi,  where  the  statement*  rav 


£*  irrJf  »  2otT«i*ff,  is  drawn  from 


tUu.tvot  xetrae,  *Zffa,t  wtvr.p'otv  \0t£tt 

tutl  ir<x.~ti   vju\   K£?,o(  a\%f'*3>1  *'•«•*  .  .  .  »W    ett 

..•:      " .   i-  •  i      i '- '  E  kn<m  t"nc 

u.oitidri'&sof  r  ••  . .  i  •  .  w  '..  '  :  s  y  i  -iO.  .  .  «nd 
L!l  ill',  the  worM  u  i  h  .  .  Hodom v  mid  all  oilier  impi.ro  pn1  s  '('<  H 
. .  .  and  on  ihi-  u*:*  v>vuit  I  v  .11 1-rinjj  a  d(.l..fr«'  upon  il»c  eari  '., »  r.<! 
Iwili  dob:n>>  ail  '  In  the  Tat  *iin.  .">,  7Vrf.  Ifay.  l»,  w  »  j':i»i 
ii-l.l.  <  -I-.1  r  "i  "  •  s  •  this  prophecy,  in  which  Enoch  foretold 
I1  •>  „•  .  v  v'i.  .  •(*•  » .  men.  Test.  Jud.  18  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  source. 

IV.  BATE  AND  AUTHORSHIP.— The  question  of 
the  date  has  to  a  large  extent  been  determined 
already.  The  portions  which  have  a  Heb.  back- 
ground are  at  latest  pre-Christian.  This  follows 
from  the  fact  of  their  quotation  in  the  Testaments 
of  the  XII  Patriarcfa.  Turning  to  the  rest  of  the 
book,  the  termmus  a  quo  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  it  frequently  uses  Sir,  cf.  43a"»  47*  621 
612- 4  etc.  The  Ethiopic  Enoch,  further,  is  continu- 
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ally  presupposed  in  the  background.  Its  phrase- 
Oiogy  and  conceptions  are  reproduced,  74- 5  334-  9-1° 
352  etc.  At  tunes  ite  views  are  put  forward  in  a 
developed  form,  81-5"6  401364S;  and  oocs -ionaNy 
divergcit  ccn  ;••_»'  ron-»  «\re  enunciate; I,  ^Cr  IS4. 
Final! \,  p'cpL'tn'H'oM-  niu  claimed  to  have  been 
given  «>„>  "  i- 1. '  i  \  .'!•<  ,  as  g,  matter  of  fact,  are 
not  to  fie  found  in  his  writings,  but  in  the  Ethiopic 
Enoch,  see  405-6*8-9.  It  is  possible  that  Wis  was 
also  used  by  our  author,  see  654.  Since,  therefore. 
Sir,  Eth.  Enoch,  and  AVis  (?)  were  used  by  this 
author,  his  work  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
B.a  30. 

The  terminus  ad  quern  must  be  set  down  as 
earlier  than  70  A.D.  For  (1)  the  temple  is  still 
standing.  (2)  This  book  was  known  and  used  by  the 
writers  of  the  Ep.  of  Bainabas  and  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  and  probably  by  some  of  the  writers  of 
NT.  We  may  therefore  with  reasonable  certainty 
assign  the  composition  of  this  book  in  Greek  to  the 
period  A.D.  I~5Q,  to  an  author  who  is  thus  a  con- 
temporary of  PhilOj  and  who  holds  many  specula- 
tions in  common  with  him. 

The  author  was  an  orthodox  Hellenistic  Jew 
who  lived  in  Egypt.  He  believed  in  the  value  of 
sacrifices,  42*  59*-  3663  (but  he  is  careful  to  enforce 
enlightened  views  with  regard  to  them,  453- 4  614*  s)} 
in  the  law,  52s-  *s  and  in  a  blessed  immortality,  502 
658-  8~w>  in  which  the  righteous  will  wear  ethe 
raiment  of  God's  glory,*  228.  In  questions  affect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  earth,  sin,  death,  he  allows 
himself  the  most  unrestricted  freedom,  and  borrows 
from  every  quarter.  Thus  Platonic  30lfl,  Egyptian 
252»  and  Zend  584"6  elements  are  ->-.-.--  •  ,.'•  :  in 
this  system.  The  result  is  highly  -\  M  : , .  •  io. 

V.  ANALYSIS  OP  CosmsNTS.~The  book  opens  with  n  short 
account  of  Enoch  as  *  a  very  wise  man  *  whom.  *  God  loved  and 
received,  so  that  he  should  see  the  heavenly  abodes,  the 
kingdoms  of  the  wise,  £rej.t,  and  never-changing  God '  In  ch,  1 
two  a-r^s  appear  10  £.,  and  bid  him  to  nuke  ready  to  ascend 
w:th  them  unto  heaven.  In  ch  2  E.  admonishes  ms  sons  *  not  to 
wo-^'  >  A  ,i»i  go'1-. .  P,-«,  10  i  *ri  --  K  from  God,  but  to  walk 
J»»~or  •' ».:«•£  o  :  p  rc'riarif  ci  ;> :  >s  judgments/  and  directs 
*.v  ••  -cr  tr  N-t  ^  .«•-  ."i"i  i  i  he  is  brought  back  to  them. 
T  i  i  .in  •  (,{  ',>  fc :  -  %-  a  «ui.— >  E.  aloft  through  the  air  to  the 
first  hea\cn,  where  he  sees  a  very  great  sea,  greater  than  the 
earthly  sea ;  likewise  clie  elders  and  the  rulers  of  the  stars,  and 
the  treasuries  of  the  snow  and  ice  and  the  dread  angels,  that 
jruaid  thesis,  ard  the  in  asi,rieb  ot  the  c'ouds  and  OT  the  dew  and 
tirii-gttarduiii  anprels  Theric"  (7)  he  i&  'wnr»d  to  the  second 
heai  en,  where  he  sees  '  the  prisoners  suspended,  reserved  for, 
and  avraitiiur  the  eternal  *r  ?„•:•'  if  '  ,virl  •*.  -"  :  £els,  who 
toother  with,  their  prince  \  i  r.  ^  '  <1  "ir: •  *•  '5  >  I,  besought 
E.  (just  as  In  j:th.  Enoch  1S-J  ••>  Viivc«l.»  Kir  •  i  •  And  K. 
answered,  'Who  am  J,  a  I»M  -n  -MOII,  i'.:ii  J  .o  )..  d  pruji  for 
angels?  Who  knows  uhjc'ior  F  jro,  or  whifc  win;*  IPO  "  Xcxt 
B.  is  carried  ap  to  tlie  tmrd  h-awi  (a),  and  placed  'in  the 
midst  of  a  garden.'  And  he  scon  r  bon» '  <i'l  the  trees  of  heaaurul 
colours,  ana  th^ir  fmrs  npeciidxiujriu't  .  .  .  and  uhj  tne  of 
life  ...  on  which  God  rests  whon  i  Paradise,1  and 

the  four  streams  which  go  forth  fro  „-  •  ,  pouring-  honey 
and  milk,  oil  and  wine.  .  .  .  And  these  g-o  dow-n  to  the  Paradise 
of  Eden,  between  corruptibility^d  incorruptibility.  .  .  .'  And 
the  angela  inform  E  that  *  this  place  is  prepared"  as  an  eternal 
inheritance'  for  those  '\rtio  turn  their  eyes  from  unrighteous- 
ness and  accomplish  a  righteous  judgment,  and  give  bread  fco 
the  hunjrry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  raise  the  fallen,  .  .  .  and 
walk  without  blame  before  the  face  of  the  Lord.'  E.  is  then 
taken  to  th<-  northern  region  of  tola  heaven  (Iff),  and  fihown 
*a  very  terrible  place*  or  'savjxpe  darkness  and  impenetrable 
^loom,1  with  '  fire  on  all  sides,  and  on  all  sides  cold  and  ice  '  He 
is  then  tokl  that '  this  place  is  prepared  as  an  eternal  inheritance  * 
f  or  those  *v,-vr, -vj  ..;•,,* ,]  -ta  ,,>.>  i  |  ,  f  A  '-craft,' 
,  .  .  who  o;  •-»-«,  -'u'  p«  .•  :•  >  •  «-o  r  \  '*  .1  •_-  lying, 
calumnies,  :•.*  -isl  >  ,•-  <•,  •••  •  •-,  •  •  •/  who 
'worship  |r(-is  v, i  'i,  i  •  •.  •  •;  •  •!••,.  j  iv.  ,..«  .  j  -^  i^e 
lourfcfeheavtu,  \vhere  ue  is  shown  the  courses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (11),  and  the  phoenixes  and  the  chalkadri  (12)  'with  the 
feet  and  tails  of  lions  and  the  heads  of  crocodiles;  their 
appearance  vras  of  purple  colour  like  the  rainbow,  their  size 
nine  hundred  measures  Their  wings  were  like  those  of  angels, 
each  with  twelve,  and  they  attend  the  chariot  of  Dhe  sun.'  And 
the  angola  show  him  alao  the  eastern  and  TI  '  ,- 
sun  (13--16),  and  'ananiod  host8or\ing:  the  !  <•  •  •  i  - 
and  organs  *  (1 7)  In  18  E  is  taken  up  to  the  hith  hea\  en,  v,  here 
he  Bees  the  watchers  Who  hdd  rebelled,  and  whose  brethren 
were  already  confined  in,  torment  in  the  second  heaven.  Then 
he  passes  to  the  sixth  heaven  (19X  where  are  the  ang-els  who 
reflate  all  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  courses  of  the  stars, 
*nd  write  down  tbe  deeds  of  men.  Finally,  E.  M  raised  to  the 


seventh  heaven  (20-21),  where  he  sees  T               -  . '  "  1( 

and  the  heavenly  hosts  in  their  ten  c            ••      '    .    a  _  ,0  . 

throne,  and  the  seraphim  singing  the  tnsagion.    And  B.  (ZiSJ 

fell  down  and         '         % .                                     '  "i 

from  the  arbor  misencorckoe^  the  olive  tree  that  stood  in  the 
e-arden,  and  clothed  him  with  the  'raiment  of  Gods  glory. 
And  thus  E  became  like  one  of  J'  '  .•  ^AndE.(W), 

under  the  instruction  of  Vretil,  m  thirty  du-ya 

and  thirty  nights  about  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  about 


.,..,.  .  j.j  .  (.  i'i.  —  L  'Hi  Ot  \jrou,;  unu. /vi  Kiitis  to  coiuc  xortn 
I"T-I '/i*--  a.-.iY'dk.rjL'iJ  -o-"  "."  '  :  '"  •  "  "  world  below 
were  produced  And  God  •  ••'!.  ,  i  ^he  darkness 

(27),  and  made  the  seven  heavens.  And  God  caused  the  waters 
which  are  under  the  heaves  to  t  •_"  '*•<.<*"  ••  '  .  •  "-s 

out  of  the  waters  He  made  the.    •    •     •<•  •  "        --   '     -  " 
(28),    Such  was  the  work  -*  ^  '     •  '  •" 

day  God  *  fashioned  for  all 


of  fire  *  (29"  -1),  ,ind  one  of 

God         "      ' 

day  ••    „  •          • 

every  seed  that  is  sown,  and 


f  >  .1  -  •<  r1  :  .,"  the  world,  and  showed  to  him  the  two 
M"  •  ,  i  \  1  •  .:  r.ess.  And  while  Adam  was  in  Paradise 
the  "heavens' -were  o"pe»  so  that  he  could  see  the  angels  in 
heaven (31) T-  ~  «'  *,  ,  *  ~  "  .  Andaod 

established  t  ,,•)!,  5  of  which 

time  should  be  no  more.    And  G-od  iinnc  "i  "k<"i  ilvu-i  li  to  ft.  as 


is    i 

e,  - 


-1  -' 
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parable  dignity  of  goodness—  '  none  is  greater  than  he  who  feara 
God1  (43).  They  a*v  JIDI  to  ro\r»  ih»  p,  r«on  of  man,  for  he  who 
reviles  man  in  rxruix  ruiilob  Co'l:  they  are_  to  make  their 
offerings,  and  yet  not  to  -.  "  •  "  "  "•  "  ifc  consider  the 

motive  rather  from  whicl  ^  E.  gives  hia 

books  to  his  sons  (47)  ;  inst  -  ear,  neither  by 

heaven  nor  hy  earth  nor  by  any  other  creature  which  God 
made  (49)  ;  bids  them  in  meekness  to  accomplish  the  number 
of  their  days,  to  refrain  from  avenging  themselves,  and  to  be 
opeu-hnnded  to  those  in  need  (50-51).  Ar  -  T  1  •  '  '  - 
sc\  en  beatiiudes  and  their  corresponding-  -  .  si  •  i  • 
departed  saints  do  not  intercede  for  the  j  '  ;•  \\  '  i 
close  of  the  appointed  time  (55-59)  E.  again.  :  •  •  -  -  -  i  - 
He  announces  to  them  his  coming  departure  to  me  mgnest 
"'•  «  ;  -  TT»  (U»i*  n«»  i1*.'1  1  10  soul  shall  perish  till  the  final 
n  _••  t"i,  i-.'i  .  '«-  in  '•'..I-  of  beasts  will  then  bring  charges 
'  js  ;».*••  us  ,i  viso  i''.-v  1  1  d  them.  He  gives  further  instruc- 
in  •  .'-.  ru  s  •-••  ",  Ji'ul  ,:i  .r  duty  to  the  needy,  and  warns 
LIT,  »<•  'i'  .,.'••.  1  5  PJ.  c-  •"  -iptaod*  "  .  '  people 

i>-  ••  .   '  .-.  Aoi'.i/un  ro  ,i«-  .eave  c  them 

on  various  topics,  and  exhorta  them  i/o  initntuiness  He 
announces  the  great  judgment,  after  which  '  the  times  shall 
pensh,  and  there  shall  be  no  year,  nor  month,  nor  day,  and 
there  shall  be  no  hours.*  *  Moreover,  there  shall  be  no  labour, 
nor  sickness,  nor  sorrow,  anxiety,  nor  need,  nor  nig-ht,  nor 
darkness,  but  a  great  li^ht*  He  ia  then  carried  off  to  the 
highest  heaven.  And  his  sons  thereupon  build  an  altar  in 
AchuzaQ  and  hold  high  festival,  rejoicing  and  praising  God 
(64-68). 

VI.  THE  AUTHOB'S  VIEWS  ON  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
—  All  the  souls  of  men  were  created  before  the 
foundation  of  tiie  world,  235,  and  also  a  future 
place  of  a"bode  in  heaven  or  hell  for  every  indi- 
vidual soul,  492  585  6  P.  Man's  body  was  made 
of  seven  substances,  SO8,  and  his  name,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  given  to  him  by  God  from 
the  four  quarters.  Man  was  created  originally 
good  ;  free  Anil  was  bestowed  upon  him,  with  the 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  He  was  instructed 
in  the  two  ways  of  light  and  darkness,  and  then 
perrnitted  to  mould  his  own  destiny,  3018.  But 
his  connexion  with  th^body  biassed  his  preferences 
in  the  direction  of  evil,  and  death  ensued  as  the 
wa<rcs  of  sin,  8016.  All  men  will  be  judged  finally, 
40'-'-  3S  ;  the  righteous  will  escape  the  last  judg- 
ment, 65s  667,  and  be  gathered  to  eternal  life  ;  but 
hell  will  be  the  eternal  abode  of  the  wicked,  104<  6 
and  there  is  no  place  of  repentance  after  death,  42s 
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VII.  VALUE  OP  THE  BOOK  IN  ELUCIDATING  CON- 

TEMPORARY AND  ^  SUBSEQUENT  THOUGHT.—  Fresll 
evidence  on  th«  r  "  -  "'."'•""  fs  is  contributed  by 
this  book.  L  .  ,-,  '  -  —This  Jewish  con- 
ception is  first  found  in  822-332.  From  this  its 
origin  is  clear.  The  account  in  Gn  of  the  first 
week  of  creation  came  in  pre-Christian  times  to  be 
regarded,  not  only  as  a  history  of  the  past,  but  as  a 
forecast  of  the  future  history  of  the  world  so  created. 
Thus,  as  the  woild  was  created  in  six  days,  its  his- 
tory was  to  last  6000  ;  for  1000  years  with  God  are 
as  one  day  (Ps  904,  Jub.  430,  2  P  3s)  ;  and  as  God  rested 
on  the  seventh  day,  so  at  the  close  of  6000  years 
there  should  be  a  rest  of  1000  years,  i.e.  the  mil- 
lennium. Thereupon  followed  the  future  world  of 
eternal  bliss,  designated  as  the  eighth  eternal  day. 
ii.  The  seven  heavens.  —  The  detailed  account  of 
the  seven  heavens  in  this  book  has  served  to 
explain  difficulties  in  OT  conceptions  of  the 
heavens,  and  has  shown  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy  that  the  sevenfold  division  of  the 
heavens  was  accepted  by  St.  Paul  and  the  author 
of  Hebrews,  and  probably  in  Eev.  From  this  book, 
further,  it  is  clear  that  a  feature  impossible  in 
modern  conceptions  of  heaven  shows  itself  from 
time  to  time  in  pre-Christian  and  also  in  early 
Christian  conceptions,  i.e.  the  belief  in  the  presence 
of  evil,  or  in  the  possibility  of  its  ;  ••••«•  i  •'  "M 
the  heavens.  For  n  <iiftu-=?]on  of  thi  J  .»•,'•• 
reader  should  consult  Expository  Times  (art.  *  The 
Seven  Heavens'),  Nov.  and  Dec.'  1895,  and  Charles, 
The  Book  of  the  Secrets  ofJSnoch,  pp.  xxx-xlvii. 

R.  H.  CHARLES, 
ENOCH  (City).—  See  ENOCH  1  (p.  704b). 


ENOS  (so  KV  in  Lk  S38),  the  same  as 

UN),  the  name  of  the  son  of  Seth  (Gn  4M}.  He 
was  the  father  of  Kenan  ;  and  the  length  of  his 
life  is  stated  as  905  years  (Gn  59).  It  is  said  in 
connexion  with  the  mention  of  his  birth,  fthen 
began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  J"'  (426). 
'Enosh'  denotes  'man  in  his  frailty  and  weak- 
ness.' The  fact  of  prayer  being  made  to  J"  first 
when  Enosh  was  born,  perhaps  indicates  allegori- 
cally  the  belief  that  men  were  then  first  driven  by 
sickness,  and  by  a  sense  of  frailty  and  dependence, 
to  cry  for  help  to  the  invisible  Creator.  The  LXX, 
which  translates  the  second  clause  of  4s6  ofrros  ^kina-ev 
g7riKa\ei<r0at  /r.r.A.,  associates  Enosh  himself  with 
this  step  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  human  race 
(cf.  parallels  420  and  108).  The  advance  thus  made 
by  the  generation  of  Enosh  the  son  of  Seth  is 
evidently  intended  to  stand  as  the  counterpart  to 
the  advance  in  another  aspect  of  life  ro^ri  -err,  id 
by  Enoch—  the  parallel  generation  in  ruMmc  of 
Cain  (417).  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  men- 
tion of  Enosh  and  of  the  first  recourse  to  prayer  to 
J"  must  have  been  derived  from  a  source  of  J 
tradition  distinct  from  that  which  records  the 
sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  inasmuch  as  sacrifice 
•would  imply  supplication  to  the  Deity. 

H.  E.  KYLE. 

EN-KIMMON  filer]  n  'spring  of  [the]  pome- 
granate'). —  One  of  the  settlements  of  Judahitcs 
after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  Neh  II29.  In  Jos 
1582  amongst  the  towns  assigned  to  Judah  we  find 
<Ain  and  Rimmon,'  and  in  197  (cf.  1  Ch  4s2) 
amongst  those  assigned  to  Simon  are  *Ain,  Sim- 
mon.' In  all  these  instances  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  ought  to  read  neither  pDi)  J:H  nor  p 
pi,  but  p-T  |»y  (En-rimmon).  This  reading  is 
accepted  bv  Bennett  and  Kittel  in  Joshua  and 
Chromcles  in  Haupt's  OT.  En-rimmon  is  probably 
to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Umm-er-Rumdmint 
about  9  miles  N.  of  Beersheba. 

LITERATURE  —  -Lag-arete,  Onom.  120,  256  ;  Robinson,  BJRP  iii. 
233  ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  344  ;  PEF  Mem.  in.  892,  398. 

J.  A.  SELBEE. 


;:;  '  -\m\,  of  i1  <•  fuller'},  afpnag 
in  the  immediate  '.':<  MI  y  o,  .!•  iu-.,  on  the  bound- 
ary between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Jos  157  181S). 
0  wing  to  its  position  close  to  but  yet  out1  of  view 
of  the  city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz,  the  sona 
of  the  priests,  were  stationed  there  during  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom,  in  order  that  they  might 
secretly  receive  and  carry  news  from  Hushai  in 
Jerus.  to  David  in  his  camp  by  the  Jordan  (2  S 
1717).  At  a  later  period  of  history  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  feast  given  by  Adomjah,  the  eldest  son 
of  David,  i  lOaiimaVly  with  a  view  to  forcibly 
" 


seizing  the  crown  (1  K"l9  £  by  the  stone  of  Zoheleth, 
which  is  beside  E.').  Jos.  (Ant.  vru  xiv.  4) 
describes  it  as  being  *  without  the  city,  in  the 
royal  gardens';  and  again  (Ant.  IX.  x.  4)  speaks 
of  a  place  called  Eroge  (clearly,  as  Mr.  Grove  has 
pointed  out,  a  mistake  for  En-rogel^at^  which  the 
earthquake  consequent  on  the  •  .  ,  \n\i-  r.  it  of 
Uzziah  dislodged  a,  portion  of  :•  •<  -,-M  :  i",  *so 
as  to  obstruct  the  roads  and  the  royal  gardens.' 
Modern  authorities  are  somewhat  divided  as  to 
the  exact  site  of  the  >  spring;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
evidence  is  •  '  "M\  '•>  "<i\->ur  of  the  identification 
of  E.  with  '  .  lV  •!  -.  'i  of  the  Virgin.3  This 
spring,  now  called  Ain  Uvnm  ed-Deraj—'thQ 
spring  of  the  steps/  lies  in  the  Kidron  valley, 
close  to  the  village  of  Siloam,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
source  from  which  the  Upper  Pool  of  Siloam 
derives  its  supply  of  water;  the  latter  flowa 
through  a  rock-hewn  tunnel  '  dating  from  the  time 
of  the  Kings'  (Sir  C.  Wilson).  The  latter  autho- 
rity further  considers  that  originally  this  supply  of 
water  was  carried  as  far  as  the  Lower  Pool  (BirJcet 
el-Hamra)t  and  that  it  was  stored  there  for  irrigat- 
ing the  king's  gardens.  T--  rvi"-r7^'  Thought 
forward  in  support  of  •  i  -  ,•.'••::''.'  .»k!i  are, 
briefly,  as  follows:—  (1)  The  f  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin  *  is  the  only  real  spring  near  to  Jerusalem. 
(2)  Immediately  fronting  it,  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  valley,  there  ia  a  rude  flight  of  steps,  cut  out 
of  the  precipitous  face  of  the  cliff,  which  leads  to 
the  village  of  Siloam  ;  this  place  is  called  at  the 
present  trme  ez-Zehweleh,  and  is  identified  by  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau  (PEFSt,  1869-70,  p.  253)  with 
the  stone  of  Zoheleth.  (3)  The  spring  must  have 
always  been  well  known,  and  so  would  naturally 
form  a  landmark  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (4)  In  the  account  of  St. 
James*  martyrdom,  he  is  said  to  have  been  cast 
from,  the  temple  wall  into  the  valley  of  Kidron, 
and  finally  slain  by  a  fuller  with  his  stick.  From 
this  it  has  been  inferred  that  St.  James  was  cast 
down  near  the  spot  where  the  fullers  were  work- 
ing. (5)  This  spring  is  still  the  gi  •  <;  ,  T  i^n  of  the 
women  of  Jerus.  for  washing  arid  uoiiumjr  their 
clothes. 

Others,  however,  identify  E.  with  Bir  Eytib~ 
'  the  well  of  Job,'  or  l  the  well  of  Nehemiah  r  (ace. 
to  a  later  tradition).  Three  points  are  urged  in 
favour  of  this  view  :  (1)  that  in  the  Arab.  TS  of 
Jos  157  E.  is  translated  by  *Ain  Eyub  ;  (2)  that  in  an 
early  Jewish  itinerary  (Uri  of  Biel  in  Hottinger's 
~'  .  "  n  li  ,'."•/"  ".  *  called  'the  well  of  Joab,}  as  if 
s  •••  •:  jr  :o  .Jo  .»  -  connexion  with  Adonijah  ;  and 
v  \\,  i  !  -  ;  1  1  \  :  -  -  !.  :  .  i  •  '  agrees  better  with  the  common 
boundary  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  But  these 
arguments  are  not  sufficiently  weighty  to  counter- 
balance the  following  objections:  (1)  The  Btr 
Eytib  is  a  well,  not  a  spring,  its  waters,  as  a  rule, 
being  70  to  80  ft,  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
(2)  Its  situation  does  not  suit  the  narrative  of 
2  S  17.  Lying  below  the  junction  of  the  valleys 
of  Kidron  and  Hinnom,  it  is  at  once  too  far  from 
the  city  and  from  the  direct  road  over  the  Mt.  of 
Olives  to  the  Jordan  ;  and  if  ez-Zehweleh  is  the 
same  as  Zoheleth,  it  would  also  be  too  far  from 
this  latter  spot.  (3)  Its  date  is  uncertain  ;  but  it 
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is  hardly  probable  that  it  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Josh  ua. 

LIIKRATURR.  —  Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see 
T5r>(  'i'  ,:r-Soc*n,  PaL*  113  ;  Robinson,  BRP  i.  331  f.  ;  Williams, 
Ho'?  ti  >;,  i:  189  ff.J  PEP  Mem,  'Jerusalem,'  p.  365  ff  ; 
Bfl'v.-itj.  r,  U*b.  Arch.  42  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  R&  172,  489  ;  PtiFStt 
1*71,  7,1,  1884,  135;  1S85,  20,  184,  228;  1880,  56;  1889,  452.; 

1890,  125.  j.  F.  STENNIKG. 

ENROLMENT*—  See  QmRiNTTO. 


ENSAMPLE.—This  is  the  tr.  in  AV  of 
I  Co  1011,  Ph  3179  1  Th  I7,  2  Th  39,  i  P  &  ;  and  of 
tiTrdtfetyjua,  2  P  26  ;  while  *  example  '  is  the  tr.  of 
TiJTros,  1  Co  10s,  1  Ti  412  ;  of  inr68eij/juL,  Jn  1315,  He4n 
85,  Ja  510;  of  Sei7/Aa,  Jude7;  of  the  vb.  irapadei-y- 
fM,Tt£<t)  ('make  a  publick  example5},  Mt  I19;  and 
of  tiroypapiuAst  1  P  221.  Both  forms  have  the  same 
meaning,  and  in  AV  they  are  always  synonymous 
with  *  pattern*  or  'model.'  Thus  in  He  85  UTC- 
Scty/ta  is  tr4  'example,'  and  rtiiros  *  pattern,'  after 
Tindale's  'ensample*  and  'patrone/  !'.<•  '"•  r 
both  places  Wycfif  has  'saumpler/  G-  '..  j"  J  t 
'psii'l.e/  "Rjtem.  'exampler.'  But  the  pattern 
n«!iy  *>.>  <  Lt,:i<>"  for  imitation  or  avoidance.  In  mod. 
Eng.  wherever  *  ensample  '  is  used,  it  has  a  biblical 
flavour,  and  sii^rots  a  good  example.  Hence  RV 
retains  *  ensample'  in  'Ph  3r,  1  Th  I7,  2  Th  39, 
1  P  5s,  but  gives  *  example  '  in  1  Co  1011,  2  P  2s. 

"Ensample'  seems  to  be  af.  Frpr  noel  ri1^  The  Lat.  exem- 
plutn  appears  in  old  Fr.  as  "n-n  i,i^,"\  MI-  becomes  in  Eng. 
*  asaumple,'  of  which  Oxf.  JBng.  Diet,  quotes  a  single  instance 
(but  it  may  be  noticed  that  Wye.  has  the  u  always,  *en- 
saumple').  Then  *  asaumple*  becomes  'ensample.'  Skeat 
c-  .  ii"-  ••»!  ')'!  Tr  'r  of  Ru  4&  '  que  ele  g-  '  '  ^  .,  '  * 

c  »  '  •»'»'  ,.  i  or  \  \\  _'  *  at  sit  exemplum  .  •  •     i 

she  ma>e  be  an  ensample  of  vertue'X    ••      ''       •"     .'    ' 
rejecw  this  French  spelling,  and  reckons  *  ensample'  only 
English,    The  earliest  instance  of    'example*  that  has  been 
found  £s  dated  1447  (though  there  is  a  various  reading"  *ex- 
gaumple*  in  the  Wyclifite  version  of  1382  at  Jude  7),  while 
cnw.ir'e  '  is  found  iu  earlj  as  12.")0     A^'l  '  CT  •..imV.e  '  Is  most 
ton  *"0'i  by  far  i  h  n  began  to  '»o   v-h  '>"    >'<.  to  snjll  Eng. 
words  after  their  Lat.   originals      I'lvl  >  e    Hs   'en-ample* 
~          "  "   '*        "'  " 


Dassag-es  given 
V,-*-  ,      the  Bhemish, 

J.  HASTINGS. 
pj^),  *  sun-spring/  Jos  157 


i  :£.  ~r»  *  s*s-  "i  .;  f 
alK(.<!  ;  -Mid  1  1  .»  ib\o 

EN-SHEMESH 

1817.  —  A  spring  E.  of  En-rogel,  on  the  way  to 
Jericho.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  spring  on  the 
Jericho  road,  E.  of  Olivet.  r  '  -M,  IT  known  as  the 
*  apostles'  fountain  *  (*-4i»  •  •  •  •  (  **  »  ^  WP  vol.  iii. 
sheet  xvii.  ;  also  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  196  ; 
PMFSt,  1874,  70  ;  and  Bnimann  on  Jos  157. 

C.  B. 


ENSUE.—  Coverdale's  tr.  of  Ps  3414is  'Let  him 
seke  peace  and  ensue  it  '  ;  and  this  was  retained  in 
the  Bishops3  Bible,  and  is  now  read  in  the  Pr.  Bk. 
But  AV  adopted  the  Douay  word  'pursue/  In 
1  P  311,  however,  which  is  a  quot.  of  Ps  34W,  AV 
accepted  'ensue/  which  had  come  from  Tindale, 
the  Khemish  having  here  'follow.*  'Ensue'  is 
thus  used  with  the  unusual  force  of  *  strive  after  ' 
or  'pursue*  (Gr.  &w!dn*),  as  Caxton,  Cato9  2b, 
'Eschewe  alle  vyces  and  ensiewe  vertue.'  EV 
gives  *  pursue/  As  intrans.  vb.  *  ensue'  is  found  in 
Jtli  95  'the  things  .  .  .  which  ensued  after*  (so 
BY  ;  Gr.  rd  fiertiretTa).  We  still  use  the  word  in 
dates,  as  *the  ensuing  year.'  J.  HASTINGS. 


EN-TAPPUAR 


'the  spring  of  citron  or 


apple').  —  A  ]>lace  on  the  boundary  of  Manasseh 
(Jos  177).  It  is  mentioned  between  *  Michmethath, 
which  is  before  (east  of)  Shechem,'  and  the  '  brook 
of  ganah.'  Michmethath  is  generally  (but  see 
Dillm.  ad  loc.  )  identified  with  Mukhnn,  E.  of  Ndbtus, 
and  tihe  brook  ]£anah  is  Wddy  Kdnah.  Conder's 
identifici\tion  of  Fn  *?.•••.•  'i  with  a  spring,  near 
Ytistif,  in  a  valley  ;.»  ili<  ^  of  Muklma,  which 
drains  into  WMy  ?4nali,  is  «w?cepted  by  most 


authorities.    The  place  is  probably  the  Tappuafo 
(which  see)  of  Jos  168 178.  C.  W.  WILSON 

ENTREAT.—See  INTREAT. 

EN¥Y  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  displeasure 
occasioned  by  beholding  the  prosperity  or  advant- 
ages enjoyed  by  others.  Butler,  in  a  note  to  the 
first  of  his  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  indicates  it 
as  the  vice  of  that  quality  of  soul  of  which  Emula- 
tion is  the  corresponding  virtue.  The  latter  is  that 
'  desire  and  hope  of  equality  with,  or  superiority 
over,  others,  with  whom  we  compare  ourselves/ 
which  not  only  may  be  free  from  any  unworthy 
feeling  towards  them,  but  is  obviously  the  very 
spring  of  human  progress.  The  characteristic  of 
Envy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  '  to  desire  the  attain- 
ment of  this  equality  or  superiority  by  the  par- 
ticular means  of  others  being  brought  down  to  our 
own  level  or  below  it.* 

The  scriptural  use  of  the  term  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  this  description  of  it,  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  emotion  of  which  it  is  a  perversion.  Of  the 
three  words,  one  in  OT  and  two  in  NT,  of  which 
it  appears  as  a  translation,  only  one,  <f>ddvos  (with 
its  cognate  verb  <pdov£u}3  has  uniformly  the  evil 
'  •  •,;'••»-  The  difficult  verse  Ja  4?  'Do  you 

'•.;:'•  he  Scripture  saith  in  vain,  The  spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy  ? '  is  scarcely 
an  exception.  If,  as  seems  probable,  having  regard 
to  the  context,  the  rendering  of  the  second  clause 
given  in  KVm  is  correct—'  That  spirit  which  he 
made  to  dwell  in  us  yearneth  for  us  even  unto 
jealous  envy  * — the  phrase  must  be  held  as  merely 
illustrating  the  intensity  of  the  divine  affection, 
which  requires  the  exclusive  devotion  of  its 
object,  by  a  reference  to  the  human,  passion  of 
jealousy  or  envy.  (See  Expos.  Times,  viii.  [1806] 
p.  76  f.) 

The  other  two  words,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  are  *«p  (noun  rwap)  in  OT,  and  ^?Xos  (verb 
I^Xffo)  in  NT ;  and  of  each  of  these  words  both  mean- 
ings, the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  often  appear. 
K3j?,  the  original  force  of  which  is,  apparently, 
burning,  glowing^  naturally  denotes,  in  the  first 
instance,  intense  emotion.  It  is  used  to  express 
the  indignation  of  Joshua  (Nu  II29),  the  zeal  of 
Phinehas  (Nu  2513),  and  the  jealousy  of  Elijah 
(1  K  1910- 14),  as  well  as  the  envy  of  Rachel  for  her 
sister  (Gn  301),  of  his  brethren  for  Joseph  (Gn  3711), 
of  the  people  for  Moses  (Ps  10616),  or  the  mutual 
envy  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  (Is  11 1S).  In  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  the  evil  sense  alone  appears.  Con- 
trasted with  *  a  sound  heart,'  which  is  *  the  life  of 
the  flesh/  Envy  is  '  the  rottenness  of  the  bones ' 
(Pr  1430) ;  it  is  more  formidable  than  wrath  or 
anger,  for  '  who  is  able  to  stand  before  envy  ? ' 

The  ( •  •  •  "      XT  term  is  jlJXos,  in  which  the 

sanies  •  >  «  •  is  found.  In  1  Co  141  (RV) 
we  read  *  Desire  earnestly  spiritual  gifts ? ;  in  Gal 
418  'it  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  (RV  'sought') 
always  in  a  good  thing ' ;  and  in  Rev  319  the  com- 
mand *  Be  zealous '  is  coupled  with  an  admonition 
to  repent.  In  like  manner  the '  zeal }  of  Jn  217,  Ro 
102,  2  Co  711  92,  Ph  36,  Col  4M,  the  « fervent  mind7  of 
2  Co  77,  and  the  '  jealousy '  of  2  Co  IP,  illustrate 
the  commendable  <^spect  of  the  emotion  indicated. 
In  lists  of  vices,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  those  iu 
Ro  I3*,  1  Ti  64,  envy  has  a  conspicuous  place. 
Trench,  in  New  Testament  Synonyms,  points  out 
that  in  the  list  given  in  Mk  721-  **  the  place  of  <f>06vo$ 
is  taken  by  the  chcumlocution  <$00aX/t6s  7ro^/>6?,  'an 
evil  ^eye '  (compare  Alt  2015,  also  1  S  189  '  Saul  eyed 
David 3),  which  reminds  us  of  the  derivation  of  the 
Lat.  inwdia,  Eng.  'envy/  from  invideo  'to  look 
closely  at,'  so  'to look  maliciously.' 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  follo\iin;r  passages, 
Job  52,  Pr  274,  Ac  79  13**  17*,  Ro  l.*IB,  I  O>  3s,  2  Cc 
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1220,  Ja  314-18  RV  substitutes  'jealousy,'  or  its 
cognates,  for  *  envy.' 

For  the  difference  between  f^Xoj  and  <p6t>vo*  see 
Trench,  Synon.  of  NT,  p.  83  ft.,  and  art.  ZEAL. 

A.  STEWART. 

EP1ENETUS  ('Eirafreros).—  One  of  the  Christians 
greeted  by  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Romans  (  165).  He  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  list  immediately  after  Prisca  and  Aquila,  is  de- 
scribed as  *  my  beloved  '  (rbv  dya-jr^rdv  fj,pv),  and  as  the 
*  first  fruits  (darapxtf)  of  Asia  unto  Christ  '  (the  read- 
ing Achaia  of  Tit  is  clearly  wrong,  being  derived 
from  1  Co  I61S),  The  name,  which  is  Greek,  is  not 
uncommon,  occurring  in  inscriptions  both  of  Kome 
and  Asia.  One  from  the  former  place  mentions  an 
E.  who  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  (CIL  vi.  17171). 

The  mention  of  Prisca,  Aquila,  and  E.  forms  the 
basis  of  the  theory  that  Ro  168"16  was  addressed  to 
the  Church  at  Ephesus  ;  but  three  names  —  two  of 
them  belonging  to  persons  originally  resident  at 
Rome—out  of  a  total  of  more  than  twenty,  are  not 
sufficient  evidence  for  it.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Christian  body  in  the  capital  should  consist  largely 
at  first  of  foreigners  ;  and  even  one  hundred  years 
later,  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  out  of  a  body 
of  seven  Christians  condemned  to  death  in  Kome, 
three  are  foreigners  (Acta  Justini,  §  4). 

LITERATURE,  —  Benan,  St.  Paul,  p.  Ixv;  Lightfoot,  Biblical 
Essays,  p.  801  ;  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  p.  421. 

A.  C.  HEADLAM. 


E  PAPER  AS  (*Eira0/>as,  a  shortened  form 
0p65tros;  see  EPAPHRODITUS)  was  a  native  of 
Colossse  (6  eg  bp&v  Col  412),  and  as  we  learn  from 
the  correct  reading  of  Col  I7  the  founder  of  the 
Col.  Church  (rcad&s  fyddere  &irb  'E7ra$/>a,  *  even  as  ye 
learned  of  Epaphras,'  where  the  omission  of  teat 
(also)  of  TR  makes  Epaphras  more  than  an 
accessory  teacher).  It  is  prob.  that  he  was  also  the 
evangelist  of  the  i  •  '  "  "-•  ,'!•  ir  towns  of  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis  (Co,  ,  ,  h  visited  St.  Paul 
during  his  first  Bom.  imprisonment,  "!  ;i  :::'•"  '  *-i 
an  oin  'oui  n  •:!  n«r  r  oport  of  the  state  of  i  '  i  i  »  '.  •  •  «  "  i 
Chin  r  i  i  To  I  I1'"),  and  for  his  zeal  would  seem  to 
have  been  condemned  to  share  the  apostle's  im- 
prisonment (6  <7wcu%A«iXa>Tos  /tov  Phil  em23),  though 
the  reference  may  be  to  spiritual  rather  than 
physical  captivity  (of.  Ro  167,  Col  410).  To  him 
alone  (except  once  Timothy,  Ph  I1)  does  St.  Paul 


services  is  further  proved  by  the  description  'a 
faithful    minister  of  Christ'  (irLffrbs    SL&KOVOS   rov 

V,  Col  I7).  G.  MlLLIGAN. 


EPAPHRODITUS  CEirafytitros  '  handsome  '  = 
Lat.  'venustus,'  a  common  name  in  the  Rom. 
period  ;  see,  e.g.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  55  ;  Suet.  Domit. 
14;  Jos.  Life,  §  76),  to  be  distinguished  from 
Epaphras  [which  see],  and  known  to  us  only  from 
one  or  two  allusions  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Philippians* 
From  these  we  learn  that  he  visited  St.  Paul 
during  his  first  Roman  imprisonment,  bringing 
pecuniary  aid  to  him  from  the  Church  at  Philippi, 
and  that  instead  of  at  once  returning  home  he 
remained  w\  li  iV  nj-o-lli1  in  Rome,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  r  .....  -  n  IIM<:'-I  his  guidance  (Ph225-30 
410-18).  The  strain^  however,  was  too  great  for 
him.  He  lost  his  health,  and  'was  sick  nigh  unto 
death'  ;  but  the  danger  passed.  'God  had  mercy 
on  him,'  says  St.  Paul,  *  and  not  on  him  only,  but 
on  me  also,  that  I  might  not  have  sorrow  upon 
sorrow'  (Ph  2s7).  On  his  recovery  E.  was  anxious 
to  return  to  Philippi  to  q  uiet  his  friends'  alarm  on 
his  behalf  (Ph  2®)  ;  and  this  St.  Paul  approved, 
making  him  at  the  same  time  the  bearer  of  the  Ep. 
to  the  Philippians.  St.  Paul's  sense  of  r.  V  -u  \  i<  ^ 
is  marked  by  hia  description  of  him  as  '  my  Lioilii  r 


and  fellow-  worker  and  fellow-soldier,'  the  three 
words  being  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale  to 
denote  *  common  sympathy,  common  work,  common 
danger  and  toil  and  suflenng  *  (Lightfoot  on  PhS25)* 

LITERATURE.  —  The  Comm.  on  Ph  225,  esp.  Liprht'oot,  p  61  ff., 
122  ;  Ellicott,  p.  60  ;  Moule,  p.  70  ;  and  \  ircent,  pp  xxin,  75. 
Also  T-iiu  ci  ,  ^  T  L  r  *.  'EsrawZt  ;  Winer,  RWB,  s.  '  Epaphras'  ; 
and  H»e:  IM  JV"  •<"'  3rd  •.  ,  bus 

and  the  gift  from  Philippi.'  ;  ..  '  "     •       \\m 

EPHAH  (na*a).  —  i.  A  son  of  Midian,  descended 
from  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gn  254=1  Ch  I33), 
;  v  <  ',(iv.  •  :  •  -  'i1  •    -  of"  of  an  Arabian  tribe  whose 
.1,1  r-,  ,BI  '     .  •  »       ,    -i      This  tribe  appears  in  Is  60b 
as  engaged  in  the  transport  of  gold  and  frank- 
incense from  Sheba.     V*-  ,  ••1>i>    to  Frd.  Delitzsch 
(Paradies,  304),  and  *  ......       KAT*  1461,  613), 

followed  by  Hommel  (Anc.  Eeb.  Trad.  238  n.), 
'Ephahis  •;  *  *'.  •  •  Jhe  Khn^jq-pa  Arabs 
of  the  tin:  !  '  III.  and  Sargon  (see 

further,  Dillmann  on  Gn  254).  2.  A  concubine 
of  Caleb,  1  Ch  246.  3.  A  Judahite,  son  of  Jahdai, 
1  Ch  247.  See  GENEALOGY.  J.  A.  SELBJB, 

EPHAH.—  See  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASTJEES. 

EPHAI,  »ffp  (£er$}9  but  Ophai,   w  (KetMbh), 

Sept.  'lw^,  '00^/  described  in  Jer  40  (Gr.  47)8  a$» 
'the  Netophatite,3  whose  sons  were  amongst  the 
'captains  of  the  forces'  who  joined  Gedaliah  at 
Mizpah,  and  were  murdered  along  with  him  by 
Ishmael  (Jer  41s).  3  .  A.  SELBIE. 

EPHER(i|>y*.'  *-".  -""':1f';.—  1.  The  name  of  the 
second  of  the  so-  •  >.  vi  ••  •  i  mentioned  in  Gn  254, 
1  Ch  I83,  and  recorded  as  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  by  his  wife  Keturah  (Gn  251).  For  pre- 
carious attempts  to  identify  this  Epher  with 
'Ofr  in  Arabia  (Wetzstem),  with  Appar-u  men- 
tioned in  Assurbanipal's  Inscriptions  (Glaser),  see 
the  references  in  Dillmann.  2.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  sons  of  Ezrah,  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Judah  (1  Ch  417).  3.  The  first  of  a  group  of  five 
heads  of  fathers'  houses  belonging  to  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  between  Bashan 
and  Mt.  Hermon  (1  Ch  S24).  H.  E.  RYLE. 


EPHES-DAMMIM    (ow    DSX,  , 

8ofifj&lv).  —  The  place  in  Judah  where  the  Philistines 
were  encamped  at  the  time  when  David  slew 
Goliath  (1  S  171).  The  same  name  appears  in 
1  Ch  II18  as  Pas-Dammim.  The  form  0*03  DS$?  ia 
strange  and  probably  corrupt  (*uke  T)ii\  or,  .SVm.  292). 
b  F  \V..l.  IHrcimr. 

EPHESIAN  {'E^<rtos),  an  inhabitant  of  the  city 
of  Ephesus  (which  see),  is  a  term  used  in  Ac  1928-  34>  * 
2129.  The  usage  of  St.  Luke  is  more  correct  than 
that  of  StephanusByzant.;  the  latter  gives  'E^ej-erfs 
as  the  ethnic  ;  but  the  coins  and  inscriptions  show 
that  in  the  local  and  universal  usage  'E^crtos 
meant  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  while  *E^c<r«Js 
denoted  a  member  of  the  tribe  'E0«r€?y,  the  first  of 
the  six  tribes  into  which  tlo  T.  |«<>;  i,1!!!"  >n  was 
divided  (the  other  five  were  <  !  K-  <.  1  ,  .  TMi'ot, 
KapyvatOL,  E^^u^of,  J$eppu>at<H,  of  which  ^^aa-rtj  was 
added  hi  compliment  to  Augustus,  the  total  number 
l»tt\>]£  psovi<>i:-jy  been  five).  The  term  'E0&n<u 
i-nl-o  n|-i»liiM  in'  the  Bezan  and  Philoxenian  Syr. 
IOXT-  of  Ao  -2n4  lo  Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  where 
the  true  reading  is  '  Asians  '  ('Aa-Lavd,  men  of  the 
province  Asia).  Trophimus  was  an  K  (Ac  2129)  ; 
but  we  may  fairly  understand  that  St.  Luke 
refrained  from  using  that  term  about  both  Tychicus 
and  Trophimus,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
strictly  J  ;  ["  "  *  *  o  ;1  i  former.  The  reason  can 
hardly  !>'"1  \.n  ',>'!M  :"  belonged  to  some  other 
city  of  Asia,  for  tne  usage  in  this  verse  leads  the 
writer  to  state  the  city  where  each  deJegate  was 
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a  citizen;  and  we  should  expect  that  he  would 
have  mentioned  Tychicns  by  the  ethnic  of  his 
own  city.  Moreover,  Tychieus  •  V  '•'..  I  "  •  *  "  *! 
Ephesus.*  "We  irry,  then,  j-Liliin-r-  conclude  that 
Tychicus,  though  a  iV<  dent  •  i.-"1'^  ,  did  not  possess 
the  citizenship  of  Ephesus;  and  hence  'E0&r*os, 
which  strictly  is  restricted  to  citizens  of  Ephesus, 
could  not  properly  be  used  about  him.  There  were 
many  families  of  residents  who,  for  various  reasons, 
were  not  enrolled  hi  any  of  the  tribes,  and  were 
therefore  not  entitled  to  be  called  citizens  of 
Ephesus.  The  entry  'Avla  TJ  "Efacros  in  a  late 
Byzantine  list  of  cities  which  had  changed  their 
names  (published  by  Parthey,  Hierocbs  &>jns<'d.  et 
Notifies  ,  p.  316  ;  Burckhardt,  ^eroclis  Synecd.  p. 
68)  cannot  be  relied  on  to  justify  the  taking  of 
'Aomp  6s  in  204  as  a  mere  synonym  ior  'E^&rto?  :  the 
document  is  not  earlier  than  the  12th  cent.  (cf.  the 
entries  KtXi/cte,  KoXwla,  etc.),  and  affords  no 
trustworthy  evidence  for  the  usage  of  the  time  of 
St.  Luke.  W.  M,  RAMSAY. 

EPHESIANS,  EPISTLE  TO— 

L  Sabbtancc  and  purpose,  as  gathered 

(a.)  From  internal  evidence 

("  )  Pi  o-n  j.  cor  j  -.n   >:i  w  ;h  Co'  >ss  ins. 
flL  Auforsf'iip  and  In  t>,  is  grai'c  red  from 

O)  Ititcriial  '\Td-  'io» 

(J  Lxir  nit!  tri"l  .^on. 
lit  lV*:i'i£>:  or: 
iv.  Place  of  Composition. 
v.  Doctnml  Importance. 
vi.  Literature. 


1  SUBSTANCE  AND  PCTRPOSE.—  The^-rr'Vi-  nc 
the  authorship3  date,  and  destination  of      "  -  I  •     I  .' 
have  been,  and  are  still,  so  much  disp  ,  •  •   :    ;. 
will  be  well  to  deal  first  with  the  subject-matter 
and  the  purpose  which  reveals  itself  on  a  close 
examination  of  that.     The  Ep.  might  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  the  Angelic  song  (Lk  214)— 


iv  dv0p&7rois  eti 

Or,  again,  it  might  be  described  as  an  expression 
of  {Lnnk*c:Mr!£:  that  the  Lord's  prayer  for  His 
Church  a->  i-m  uoilied  in  Jn  17  was  in  process  of  ful- 
filment. For  the  writer's  tone  is  eucharistie  and 
his  main  theme  is  unity  :  he  does  not  argue,  he 
makes  dogmatic  statements;  he  blesses  God  for 
"••'  LT-a4  fr!:>  revealed  in  the  Gospel;  and  calls 
![  «r*  -  :«,'  <\(  i  ••  to  rise  to  the  high  dignity  of  their 
calling  ;  and,  as  he  does  so,  there  emerges  a  picture 
of  the  Church  as  the  body  predestined  before  the 
ages  to  unite  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  which 
through  ages  yet  to  come  has  to  exhibit  before  the 
universe  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  life,  living  the 
life  of  God,  imitating  God's  character,  wearing 
God's  panoply,  fighting  God's  battles,  forgiving  as 
God  forgives,  educating  as  God  educates  ;  and  all 
this  that  it  may  fulfil  the  wider  work  whereby 
Christ  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Two 
dangers  seem  to  threaten  it  when  the  writer  writes, 
—the  danger  lest  it  should  slip  back  into  the  lower 
moral  standard  of  the  surrounding  heathendom, 
and  the  danger  of  a  want  of  unity  between  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  To  meet  these,  the 
writer  presents  the  ideal  of  a  body  predestined 
before  all  ages  and  to  last  to  all  ages,  whose  aim  it 
is  to  make  men  holy  and  without  blemish,  and  to 
unite  all  mankind  in  peace  and  love. 

A  roller  analysis  will  bear  out  these  outline* 

1-&  DOOTRINAL. 

11.  a  greeting:. 

<a)  3,8-K  Thanksgiving  to  God  forthe  blessings  given  to  the 
whole  Ohr.  Church.  These  blessings  are  represented  as  corre- 
sponding in  spiritual  form  Co  the  material  blessings  granted  to 


*  We  regard  the  Bezan  and  Syr.  reading  as  founded  on  a 
good  tradition  (cL  2Ti  4";  Ramsay,  Church  in  Mom.  JSmp. 
p.  151) ;  while  Blase  and  others  consider  it  to  originate  from  St. 


the  Jewish  nation,  especially  as  summed  up  m  the  year  oi 
Jubilee,  and  they  are  described  in  what  may  be  called  a  hymn 
of  three  stanzas,  ending-  with  the  same  refrain  ;  the  three 
stanzas  expressing  the  work  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
For  these  blessings  were  (1)  predestined  by  the  Father,  who 
chose  us  to  be  sons,  holy  and  without  blemish,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  for  thepratee  of  the  glory  of  Sis  grace 

(I4-  5> 
(2)  Communicated  in  Christ  at  the  right  moment,  conveying 

"    " 


(3)  Sealed  first  to  the  Jews  (^£$),  then  to  the  Gentiles  (xed 
vfMls),  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  an  earnest  of  the  complete  re- 
demotion  which  lies  in  the  future—  /or  the  praise  of  His  glory 

/112.I3). 

(Z>)  115-19.  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
readers,  and  a  prayer  to  the  Father  of  this  glory  that  they 
may  have  a  yet  fuller  knowledge  of  their  privileges  and  of  the 
power  of  God.  „  ,  .  .  . 

r  _    •<•*_!•.  •»•.,    <•»,">!  o'th  t  p.'J  <  -"•  vjul,  which 

•  -•  »  .    i  -      r  a    •       •    s    •  . 

(1)  As  exerted  upon  Christ  Himself,  granting  Him 

Resurrection  from  death  (20). 
Ascension  to  God's  right  hand  (21). 
c  •  •      "j"  on**  *h~  tK-^ole  universe  and  Headship 
,      .      ,,  t  :    •  •    '2.  .-> 

(2)  As  ev         I       -)-i""i         '  \  whether  Gentile  (21-2)   Or 
,T<  v  (2s),  p.i.  !  r£*Vv*p  fl  Onilar  threefold  gift,  viz.  Eesurrec- 
uca  Hani  -1  '    i-P,  d  '.irif-'O 

A  •»{'*.»!  -    •  i  •  \  1  1  .1  C  r  rist  to  a  spiritual  sphere  above  the 

world  (2*). 
The  power  to  do  good  works  and  manifest  God's  grace 


(3)  As  exerted  upon  the  whole  of  Humanity. 

The  Gentiles  who  formerly  were  alienated  from  God  have  been 
brought  nigh  by  the  Cross ;  so  that  both  Gentile  and  Jew  have 
peace  with  God  and  peace  with  each  other :_  they  form  one 
city,  one  family,  one  temple,  built  on  _  - 

and jorophets,  and  the  Gentiles  are  •  •.»  .r  J  •<•",, 

(d)  31-id.  Personal  relations  between  the  writer  and  his 
readers. 

The  writer,  who  emphasizes  his  authority  to  preach  this  great 
truth  of  God's  choice  of  a  universal  Church  intended  to  exhibit 
his  richly-variegated  wisdom  to  the  universe  (31-12),  begs  his 
readers  not  to  be  faint-hearted  owing  *  >  "•  -  '  b>  >"•-  »:i  "'  *i  ••>  *>. 
and  once  more  prays  for  them  to  thv  I .  r,  i ',  i  IK\  IP  ij 
have  spiritual  strength  so  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  them  w 
love  and  knowledge  to  understand  the  greatness  of  their 
•  "  •  "  3  fulness  of  the  Divine  life  may  be  exhibited 

\,  ,  -.  '•  ."tion  of  the  Ep.  ends  with  a  doxology, 
emphasizing  the  power  of  God  manifested  in  man,  and  the 
eternal  duty  of  praise  to  Him  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

4-6  HORTATORY. 

A.  .'•  .  •  -r »  "  to  >e  u"  •  *i  ~'  .-  Bli 

(1)  "!•>  '  o  ,.  '  "i  v  •,  •  :  •  rK"*  of  a  Society  whose 
,  >.  ,,j  -  v  •  ( i  v  '  %  ,:nV.r  (41-16).  (This  is  based  on  112." 
I  «' ;  »f.  •.<•>.'  -.; 

vi  c  "w< , '  *  r  "      ••  ••  a!  qualities  which  preserve  unity  (4*-*) 

11  •>  m"ii.vu  i'.r»l  »  ""p  "on  '*"  '1  ••  s  *'\,  •>  opi'»  on>->Il. 
for  'i  i  "  1  i-*  1 1  ,  .•  •  i  i  »i.'  y  i  ;n'ii  I 'it  u-i  i*  o  «••/;'.!'  »); 

a-r- d  r,  •  ^i  -,(»n  o  i-i'^.i1  »\  ofs...-  <'.-.»•  '  n(»  n:»  -Tk, 

gi  '.M  ,  )  •  •  C-  "n'h  '>v  .  (>  J!>cpi  C1  •  -  ,  Jin'  !."«  01  :!>o  \\i  c-1  • 
universe,  in  order  to  produce  unity  and  spiritual  perfection 
r.  fl  «*"(!'  «ti*.-s  in  'i  'v  ,  10  flut  the  1>orl\  nu\  ever  'jrtini 
i  i>  jK.-r.i.i  -  •  .\  »  i  *  lf<  -1(4  -''). 

I  'i  V  •  V.e  a  i  fi  il.ii"  tiu  .  o*n  the  old  e\il  (jcntilc  life  C17  -!) 
(!•  »isi,"  •'  lo.i  J  ''-I  ,  n  J*^.) 

A  <1  s.-i  ):i'  n  of  t'  e  »»"  1  Of.  ..IIP  lift*  as  oTie  of  ainVc*-1!*.--. 
p1  i»  je,  Mun'ir.ij  (!'•  1 ')  iscoiii''-!*'!  w  n 

A  <|. -«i  »TI<  ;»  «i"  tin*  C:irrUi.n  l..o  as  i-n^'.'irjj  rorv\;il  oi 
•:  -i.li-c  ,  r  „'])  coiie»ea«t  and  holiiiesa  in  coif  >,imry  uith  Cod's 
s  n- dur  !(!>!-«). 

;,'{)  T"o«  l".a,(4  pritft'n  pariicriiarvur  lena-  '1  avoid  port'ciil'ir 
\io^  (s'A'-.V-U)  l'«e  clio-ce  of  '!)("•».  r.-o.s  o  .1  of  the  two  pro- 
ceding  paragraphs ;  they  are  either  such  virtues  as  make  for 
unity  and  such  vices  as  destroy  it  (so  mainly  423-52,  cf.  the 
motives  appealed  to  in  25.27.23. 29.  sz)t  (tr  Hlwn  ^  irtucs  a«  form  the 
antithesis  tx>  the  old  Gentile  life,  either  on  the  side  of  moraluy 
or  of  knowledge  (so  mainly  ^-22;  cf.  the  motives  in  4$o  5-1  xetbat 

#p{<ru  iyioif^  6  6  15  16  18) 

These  virtues  are — 1.  Truthfolness :  based  upon  our  close  union 
with  each  other  (423). 

2.  A  right  use  of  anger :  based  upon  the  harm  which  the  devil 
may  do  (4*9. 

3.  Honest  toil:  based  <M  I1  •  '1  :;  < '  '."•'_•  '•  Ti«  •*•  •  !*"). 

4.  Pure  comersation :  '»..-  (1   n  Mi'  "    i  -f    o1!*    _-  those 
who  hear  (428),  and  the  danger  of  grieving  the  indwelling  8pirit 

(429), 

5.  Gentleness  and  forgiveness:  based  on  God's  forgiveness  oi 
Ug  (431-32). 

6.  Love :  based  on  Christ's  love  and  self-sacrifice  (51.  *). 

7.  Avoidance  of  all  impurity  and  covetousrioss  UK  unv  orthy  ol 
our  consecration  (5s),  and  of  all  foolish  jesting  and  talk,  an  ex- 
cluding from  the  kingdom  of  Chust  and  of  God  (5^  «),  as  sure  to 
incur  God's  wrath  (5?),  as  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  life, 
which  is  one  of  light  (58-U). 

8.  Wise  we  of  opportunities:  based  upon  the  evil  of  the  tin* 

(5M.16). 
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9.  A- 

10.  1     •:»    ..."  i*-  •  .  .    '  01    '. 

(618). 

11  Fulness  of  spiritual  joy  and  thankful  praise  of  God— 
perhaps  especially  at  the  meetings  for  common  worship  (&&-^. 

This  •  .'"  *  the  common  worship 

of  the  '  .  td  subjection,  and  so 

forms  a  transition  to 

n  :r-'  -n   \         \ '•»,  •«  '  '    church. 

•     \    O  .  ,  •    -,>  is  (522) 

>>,  '<!,••  J  •         .    #), 

if  ,-•<          *  to  Christ  (52*). 

*'•:  ''       -'  ,    *    ••       '.    .r  His  Church  (525-27 

SO  33)} 

^  _And  the  closeness  of  the  union  between  man  and  wife  (S2^  28). 


And  God's  commandment  and  promise  (63-4). 
Parents  exhorted  to; •,    \  "     i  c'.f'Vo        >    '  lv 

» tneir  masters  (tJ 
•    ,  » judgment  (6s). 


Because  of  the  anal  L".  . 


•jm — This  is  no  accidenta  •  r  an 

•  i  l-> '  '.  ~  '  or  moral  code  for  Gentile 

C.  M  -.  *'-  I  :  raw  them  nearer  to  the 

Jewish  Christians  by  removing  one  of  the  great  stumbling- 
blocks  (Ac  1520)  j  but  the  writer  takes  a  Christian  household 
with  all  its  members,  and  treats  it  as  a  type  of  the  Church,  in 
which  the  duties  of  subjection,  love,  obedience,  forbearance, 
which  are  needed  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  may  be  first 
teamed.  Cf.  524. 25-27  $1. 4. 7, 9,  i  TI  3».  The  thought  of  8W  «•««* 
nrjtTv..'  jq  Ih.-  "'fifr  between  the  two. 

C.  Addr.sBtd  o  the  whole  Church. 

An  exhortation  to  be  true  soldiers,  to  p  ,1  <•"»  ths  fuM  nr  -  •• 
of  God,  that  they  may  realize  His  su-1-  'i  nri.l  ..i*  li  - 
battles  (610. 11,  cf.  1^22). 

IK  c'i    .     •  i<    the  seriousness  of  the  conflict  (612). 

P«  -,  • ,  •  '  of  the  armour,  as  complete  (*3),  as  consisting  of 
truch  and  ngnteousness  (cf.  424),  Of  peace  (cf.  2*5),  and  faith 
(cf,  113),  of  God's  saving  grace  (cf.  I18  28),  of  God's  word  of 
truth  (cf.  421  526),  of  prayer  and  watchfulness  (p-18).  (  The 
choice  of  the  weapons  is  partly  motived  by  the  description  of 
J"'s  armour  in  Isaiah  (59,  etc.),  partly  by  the  virtues  already 
emphasized  in  this  Epistle,  partly  perhaps  by  the  armour  of 
•Jh  -  "i  r  I  ->  w*  •  *  .".„  v  <  -  ,-  <v,  •  "  1  (-0). 

A  n  {,  i  •    for  .     i-  IT  i * •  r  f«-r  •  in*  20). 

An  account  of  the  purpose  of  the  mission  of  Tychicus  (62J  *a). 

Final  salutation,  with  prayer  for  peace,  love,  and  faith,  to 
those  who  have  love  for  the  Lord  (62S  24) 

The  Ep.  is  thus  marked  by  extraordinary  unity 
jf  structure  and  interlacing  of  j  Kir.j'.ii-li  v.ith 
(riiiiipiiph,  and  the  analysis  shows  ihui  ilitio  !»•  no 
-( :i-i;  01  controversy  on  the  surface  of  it  j  211  hints 
at  the  controversial  nicknames  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  struggle  (ol  XeyJ/ievot  &Kpo(3v<rTla  fab  rijs 
\ejofi4vifjs  irepiro/j,ys) ;  414  and  peihaps421  ^oint  to 
the  danger  of  false  teaching,  but  the  allusions  are 
vague.  The  j-supo-e  i-  ;o  "ir1}  hn-v  *  the  moral  and 
spiritual  fulno---  of  ilio  ("Is11*  uri  life  (cf.  vkqpovtf 
and  irMfpvfM,  I10*  *  3lfl  410' »  518},  and  the  closeness  of 
the  union  which  binds  Christians  to  Christ  and  to 
each  other:  el  &  Kvply  or  ^  Zpt(m£  (Eph  30 
times,  Col  11) ;  Wnp  (4s-18  here  only) ;  dydirq  and 
d'YairSLy  (19  times  in  Eph  i,-  <x»n  ..  •  ••  wi-'i  16  in 
Ko  and  1  Co);  elpfyvj  (8  i:m-  1 1  !i,  !i  I!-),  in 
no  other  Ep.  oftener  than  3);  and  the  many 
compounds  of  <rfot  emphasizing  the  *  with '-ness 
of  Christians  with  Christ  crvyKatitfru/  (2b  only), 
ffvfawroiew  (2s  and  Col  21S),  crweyGlpew  (2^,  Col  212 
31) ;  or  with  each  other,  <rvyK\yp6vofws  (36,  Bo  79), 
ervp.ptpd£eiv  (416,  Col  22'19),  <rvftfj.4Tox.os  (S6  57  only), 
(rvpiroXLTTjs  (219  only),  <rvi><ip/j.o\oyeiv  (221  416  only), 
ffM€<rfji,o$  (4s,  Col  219  314),  <rwoiKo8ojjLetv  (2s2  only), 
«ri5<r<rw^os  (36  only).  The  purpose  of  all  this,  too,  lies 
beyond  itself.  The  Church  must  be  one,  because 
a  great  conflict  Mes  before  it;  the  spiritual  force* 
of  evil  are  gathering,  and  it  must  be  on  its  guard. 

A  comparison  with  Colossians  will  partly  con- 
firm, jiai  tly  supplement  this  result.  "Wlioever  may 
be  the  author  or  this  Ep.,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
close  relation  between  it  and  that.  The  salutations 
are  almost  identical :  the  structure  of  the  Epistles 
is  the  same :  the  subjects  are  mainly  the  same,  the 
need  of  knowledge  is  emphasized,  and  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  universe  and  to  the  Church  .  the 
game  moral  virtues  are  inculcated;  the  laws  of 


family  life  are  laid  down  in  each ;  the  same  phrases 
and  words  recur;  they  are  both  conveyed  by 
Tychicus  (cf.  Holtzmann,  JSinleitimg*  p.  291,  foi 
exact  details).  But  there  are  important  differences  j 
the  personal  element  is  strongly  marked  in  Col 
(21"4  410"17)  and  almost  absent  here  j  the  controversial 
tone  (Col  24-23)  is  dropped ;  the  stress  there  was  on 
Christ's  relation  to  the  universe,  here  on  His 
relation  to  the  Church ;  there  Christ  was  spoken 
of  as  the  TrX^pw^a  of  God,  here  the  Church  as  the 
Tr^Tipapa  of  Christ  and  of  God.  Again,  there  are 
new  points  emphasized  in  this  Ep.  •  the  sense  of 
the  continuity  of  the  Church  11 10  .'J:o.:.'.  the  ages 
(Eph  I8'14},  the  work  of  the  lloiv  Spn:t  (12  times 
in  Eph,  1  in  Col),  the  unity  of  the  Church  (211-22 
44"6),  the  analogy  between  f,.r'V  ^  f  and  the 
Church  (522-69),  the  simile  of  ill  ( 'i  i  -  -.  i  armour 
(610-18),  are  all  additions  in  this  Ep.,  or  at  best  are 
expansions  of  very  slight  references  there. 

The  points  of  similarity  justify  us  in  finding 
below  the  surface  allusions  to  the  Col.  controversy. 
That  arose  from  teaching  which  either  grew  simply 
out  of  Jewish  soil,  or  perhaps  was  influenced  by 
extraneous  Oriental  speculation  (ef.  Lightfoot, 
Colossians :  *  The  Colossian  Heresy } ;  and  Hort, 
Judaistic  Christianity,  pp.  116-129),  laying  great 
stress  on  a  system  of  elaborate  rules,  termed  a 
; '  "•  .  \. .  ""  "  God  from  the  material 

.  ^  '•  •  .  •  -)f  the  worship  of  angels. 
In  answer  to  this  the  Ep.  to  the  Col  oni'l's^ml 
the  cosmic  work  of  Christ,  and  the  need  oc  ?  rur  i 
and  higher  wisdom,  and  of  faith  as  the  means  of 
approach  to  God.  This  controversy  is  now  in  the 
biulxgioimd;  but  it  is  justifiable  to  fill  out  the 
vague  allusions  in  such  passages  as  I9* 10i  21  22- 8  310* 
15.  §410. 14. 21  6i2s  by  the  more  detailed  parallels  in 
Col  (cf.  esp.  Findlay  in  Expositor's  Bible}.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  points  of  dissimilarity 
which  cover  the  larger  part  of  the  Ep.  show  that 
the  stress  of  that  controversy  is  absent  here,  and 
that  other  motives  are  prominent. 

The  purpose,  then,  i-  /«///i"//7f/  to  stir  up  the 
readers  to  a  Isi  ^ur  «n  vi.y  mi'l  .1  do^ei  unity  by 
reminding  the  in  <>i  ill  j  ideal  of  the  Chinch  in  Go<I  a 
eternal  purposes ;  secondarily,  to  guard  them 
j  -,  "•!  i  *  ]  '•!•*'  ;.  that  was  current  at  the  time, 
i'  '»  .:-ir  Mi!  '  ••  •>'.  view  of  the  created  world. 

Miiinr  :i  '  USTD  DATE. — Three  possible 
alternatives  are  open  to  us :  either  the  author  is  St. 
Paul,  or  some  friend  writing  for  him  and  with  Ms 
knowledge,  or  some  later  \uitor  fi^-inriri^  i.fter  St. 
Pauls  death  that  he  is  jiL-Lilio-l  in  vi«u  i*r  in  Ms 
name.  The  second  of  T'MI^G  iJinn.MiiU-  may  be 
put  aside ;  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  first,  as 
the  Ep.  would  puidi<  ally  be  St.  Paul's  and  have  all 
his  authority.  Nov,  us  the  third  alternative  is 
possible,  we  must  eliminate  at  first  from  the  dis- 
cussion all  that  speaks  of  the  exact  situation  in 
St.  Paul's  life;  for  on  that ^ alternative,  that  will 
be  part  of  an  imaginary  situation.  But,  apart 
from  this,  we  have  a  few  indications  of  date  and 
writer. 

Date. — The  terminus  a  quo  is  A.D.  58  or  593  the 
earliest  date  at  wMch  St.  Paul  could  be  described 
as  having  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  i3M3  4J)  as 
the  champion  of  the  Gentiles, 

The  terminus  ad  quern  is  more  doubtful.  The 
Church  oiganization  implied  is  very  slight ;  there 
is  a  ministry,  both  of  apostles  and  prophets  for  the 
first  foundation  of  Churches  (220  35  411),  and  of 
evangelists,  shepherds  and  teachers  for  the  building 
UD  ot  Churches  once  founded  (411).  There  is  stress 
laid  on  Baptism,  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  pro- 
fession at  Baptism  of  faith  in  God,  the  Lord,  and 
the  Spirit  (44~6  526),  perhaps  also  an  allusion  to  a 
formula  or  hymn  used  at  Baptism  (514).  There  ia 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  Christian  hymnody  (514" M 
320?),  and  apparently  of  its  use  in  the  Love-feasts 
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(ef.  518-*9  with  1  Co  1021.  Tert.  Apol.  39).  But 
this  evidence  is  indeterminate ;  it  might  all  be 
illustrated  from  1  Co  (6n  124'7*28 1426} ,  while  the 
absence  of  mention  of  MffKowot,,  IT peer ptire pot.,  and 
Si&Kovot.  is  against  a  late  date.  The  absence  of  the 
freer  x&ptffjMTa  of  1  Co  12  is  no  objection,  as  they 
were  esp.  characteristic  of  the  Corinthian  Church, 
and  as,  even  there,  St.  Paul  discouraged  them  in 
comparison  with  the  more  fixed  ministry. 

The  controversies  referred  to  are  again  undecis- 
ive. The  attempt  to  see  allusions  to  a  developed 
2nd  cent.  Gnosticism  are  now  abandoned,  for  its 
technical  words  a/wves,  TrX^pw/xa,  yeveal  are  clearly 
used  here  in  a  less  technical  sense ;  again,  possible 
allusions  to  a  false  Docetism  in  49  521  are  too  uncer- 
tain to  build  upon.  On  the  doctrinal  side  there  is 
nothing  which  may  not  be  explained  as  falling 
within  the  1st  century.  So  with  the  struggle  o: 
parties  within  the  Church.  There  is  still  a  certain 
friction  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians, 
and  the  danger  is  that  the  Gentiles  may  despise 
the  Jewish  Christians ;  they  need  reminding  that 
they  have  been  brought  into  a  commonwealth 
which  existed  before  (I12  211).  Such  a  condition 
would  have  been  possible  even  in  the  2nd  cent.  (cf. 
Justin  Martyr,  Trypho,  ch.  47) ;  but  it  would  also 
have  been  possible  at  any  date  after  St.  Paul's 
missionary  work  (cf.  Eo  II13'24),  and  the  language 
used  seer-  "•  \  that  the  readers  belonged  to 
the  first  c  •  .  j  "  of  converts,  who  had  them- 
selves come  over  from  paganism  to  Christianity 
MIS  22* 12  420). 

Again,  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerus.  possibly  points  to  a  date  earlier 
than  A.D.  70,  and  the  absence  of  any  clear  allusion 
to  any  danger  of  persecution  by  the  state  (though 
that  may  be  included  in  the  <\%'  ,••  -  j  ?',  >.-{  which 
the  Christian  has  to  arm  "rr.Hr,  (51  ;  \-t  when 
compared  with  1  P,  a  strong  indication  of  a  date 
before  A.D.  70  if  St,  Peter  refers  to  the  Neronian, 
before  A.D.  80  if  to  the  Flavian  persecution.  On 
li  :i  "i ;  *  jjifM'c'i ,  i!  ,-iefore,  A.D.  70  forms  the  most 
;t  oiji'i i 'K-  *i  i  >ii ,  I  ho  iyjh  a  date  even  in  the  2nd  cent, 
wouiu  be  conceivable. 

The  use  of  the  letter  in  other  Christian  literature 
Kv,j>]K*rt«  an  early  date.  By  A.D.  150  it  was  known 
wu.cly  by  CaMioIi's  and  heretics,  and  treated  by 
both  as  ScTintnrc ;  for  it  was  included  in  the  Lat. 
and  Syr.  versions ;  its  destination  was  discussed  by 
Mansion  (see  below) ;  it  was  used  by  the  Ophites, 
Valentinians,  and  Basilideans,  prob.  by  Basilides 
and  Yalentinus  themselves,  perhaps  even  com- 
mented upon  by  them  (Westcott,  Canon,  291,  295). 
It  was  included  with  the  title  *to  the  Laodiceans* 
in  Marcion's  Canon  (c.  140) :  a  canon  the  existence 
of  which  implies  a  Church  Canon,  to  which  it  was 
placed  in  opposition  (Sanday,  EL  p.  19).  In  the  years 
95-150  we  have  probable  reminiscences  of  its  lan- 
guage in  Clement,  cf*  xxxvi.  with  Eph  I18,  xxxviii., 
ffu^ffQttj  o&v  oXoy  rb  CTW/HX.  &  X/KOT$  'Iijtrov  ical  ffiro- 
Tcurfftcrdfa  ZKOOTOS  r$  wMpnov  a&r00,  with  521"28,  xlvi. 
with  44*6,  Ixiv.  with  14(?)  ;  in  TjrnaCu-.  <rf  77/////W.  1 1 
with  Eph  Is  ffl ;  ix.  and  xv.  ^uh  Kj-h  2-1 ;  xii.  with 
S4,  HatfXov  avftftfarcu  «  .  .  fo  &  irdtry  tmaTSky  /a^ao- 
ve'jfL  vftSv,  possibly  a  direct  reference  to  the  letter 
(Smith,  Djy-  p.  952  n ;  but  see  Lightfoot,  adloc*,  and 
Hort,  Ro  and  Eph,  p.  113) ;  ad  Polyc.  v.  with  S25. 

In  The  Two  Ways — the  document  which  underlies 
the  DidachS  (iv.10)  and  Ep.  Barnabas  (xix.)  there 
seems  a  reminiscence  of  Eph  69. 

In  Polycarp,  ad  PML  ch.  i  may  be  compared 
with  Eph  25-  *• »,  and  xii.  with  Eph  4*.  In  Hennas, 
cf  .  Wand.  iii.  4  and  x.  2-5  with  430,  and  v.  and  xii. 
6  with  4s* ;  Similitude  ix.  13  with  44- 5. 

Moreover,  in  nearly  all  these  sub-apost.  writings 
there  is  an  advance  ui  thought  or  church  life.  The 
at: ess  on  episcopacy,  the  development  of  Docetism, 
the  elaboration  of  the  metaphor  of  the  Church  as  a 


temple  in  the  Ignatian  letters ;  the  stress  on  the 
threefold  ministry  and  the  more  marked  use  of 
liturgical  language  in  Clement  of  Home ;  above  all, 
the  fuller  working  out  into  detail  of  the  many 
similes  in  this  Ep.  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  all 
seem  to  impljr  a  later  date.  In  this  latter  treatise, 
the  phrase  *  giving  place  to  the  devil'  is  elaborately 
drawn  out  in  Mand.  v.  and  xii.  5.  The  conception 
of  the  Church  as  existing  through  all  ages  i" 
expanded  in  Vis.  ii.  4;  of  the  Church  as  a  bride 
without  spot  or  wrinkle  in  Vis.  iii.  10-13 ;  as  a 
building  in  Vis.  iii.  2,  Sim.  ix.  9 ;  as  resting  upon 
the  apostles  as  foundation  in  Sim.  ix.  15.  In  each 
case  the  simile  is  at  a  later  stage  of  development. 

*  It  is  all  but  certain  on  this  evidence  that  the 
Epistle  was  in  existence  by  A.D.  95,  quite  certain 
that  it  was  in  existence  by  about  15  years  later,  or 
conceivably  a  little  more'  (Hort,  p.  118).  But 
there  is  possibly  other  evidence  to  be  drawn  from 
NT.  The  points  of  comparison  with  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (e.g.  Lk  2136  with  Eph  618,  Mk  411  with  Eph 
34,  Mk  121<0  with  Eph  220,  Mt  1618  with  Eph  2ao  4y), 
or  with  the  Acts  (239  with  Eph  213,  23i  with  Eph  48, 
1036  with  Eph  217),  do  not  prove  literary  dependence 
nor  go  beyond  parallels  found  in  the  earlier  Epistles. 
[For  details  cf.  Holtzmann,  Kritik,  pp.  248-255,  but 
his  analogies  are  often  fanciful.  For  possible 
allusions  to  Agrapha  of  our  Lord  in  2i6-17  315 
426.27.86  c£  Resch,  Agrapha,  p.  109.]  There  are 
striking  similarities  between  the  Ep.  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel ;  e.g.  the  stress  on  %dpts,  the  use  of 
TrX^pwpta,  the  contrast  between  light  and  darkness, 
the  continuity  of  the  work  of  the  Logos,  the  pre- 
destination of  the  disciples,  the  activities  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  purifying  power  of  baptism  and 
of  the  word.  The  most  striking  similarity  in 
thought  is  with  Jn  17,  where  almost  every  verse 
offers  a  parallel  to  this  Ep.;  e.g.  *  the  stress  on 
God's  fatherhood,  3  the  power  over  all  flesh,  3  life 
identified  with  knowM*.*''.  3  the  pre-existent  glory 
of  Christ,  6  tho  ic\<h  ion  to  a  few,  10  Christ 
glorified  in  His  disciples,  u  the  prayer  for  unity 
based  on  God's  unity, ia  Christ's  joy  fulfilled  in  His 
disciples,  14  the  antagonism  of  the  world,  ^ l6  the 
protection  from  the  evil  one,  17  sanctification  by 
truth,  a  the  unity  of  Christians  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting Christ's  work,  w  God's  love  for  Christians 
like  His  love  for  Christ,  M  God's  love  for  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  So  again 
between  the  E£.  and  the  Apoc.  [e.g.  the  city  with 
foundations,  which  are  the  twelve  apostles  (21 14), 
the  Church  as  a  bride  (212),  the  prominence  of  the 
prophets  (107  II18  1820)] :  even  more  frequent  are 
the  points  of  contact  with  1  P;  e.g.  1  P  I2  with  Eph 
I8-14, 112  with  Eph  310,  S4  with  Eph  220,  218-37  with 
Eph  52*-69,  319  with  Eph  49,  S22  with  Eph  I20. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  the  amount 
of  similarity  is  sufficient  to  prove  literary  depend- 
ence. The  similarity  with  St.  John  is  one  mainly 
of  thought.  It  is  possible  that  the  'Vis^'sr'jo  <;f 
St.  John  was  influenced  by  this  Ep.,  b,,  ..  i-  MIOIO 
probable  that  this  Ep.  was  written  by  one  who 
had  heard  of  that  great  prayer  of  our  Lord.  May 
not  St.  Paul  have  heard  it  direct  from  St.  John's 
lips,  possibly  at  Jerus.,  when  they  met  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  unity  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in 
the  one  Church ;  or  possibly  at  Borne,  if,  as  Kenan 
suggests,  St.  John  had  been  there,  or  even  was 
there  when  St.  Paul  was  writing?  In  the  case  of 
1  Peter  there  is  a  stronger  probability  of  literary 
dependence  ;  if  so,  and  if  we  assume  the  priority  of 
1  Peter  (but  see  Weiss,  Introd.  i,  p.  355),  we  should 
have  indication  that  our  Ep.  was  in  existence 
before  A.D.  70  or  80— -at  least  it  proves  that  the 
tone  of  thought  and  phraseology  is  such  as  was 
possible  and  natural  before  that  date. 

Author. — The  author  must  have  been  a  Jewish 
Christian,  proud  of  his  Jewish  privilege*,  steeped 
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in  OT  symbolism  (I3'14  6t4'18).  Further,  he  must 
have  been  an  original  thinker,  able  to  trace  out 
a  philosophy  of  history  through  the  ages,  able  to 
move  in  the  mystical  sphere  of  heavenly  places, 
and  yet  able  to  pass  thence  into  the  lower  region 
of  simple  daily  duties  and  of  family  life.  Lastly, 
he  was  one  who  cared  that  his  writing  should 
appear  under  the  name  and  with  all  the  authority 
of  St.  Paul.  There  is,  then,  a,  primd,  facie  proba- 
bility that  it  was  St.  Paul  himself ;  and  a  detailed 
examination  will  bear  this  out. 

(a)  The  structure  of  the  Ep.  is  clearly  Pauline.  The  com- 
mencement with  words  of  thanksgiving  (cf.  Bo  18, 1  Co  I4,  2  Co 
13) ;  the  great  statement  of  doctrine  as  the  basis  for  moral 
exhortation  (cf.  Eo  118-8) ;  the  moral  exhortation,  introduced 
by  ovv  (cf.  Ro  121,  Gal  5*),  and  passing  from  the  general  to  the 
particular  (cf.  Ro  12-15) ;  the  apparent  digression  on  family 
life,  which  "  •  '  important  illustration  of  the 

whole  subj  ,  •  •  •  ,  Ro  9-11).  all  find  parallels 

in  St.  Paul. 

(&)  r-  -  —--  *""  —  'l  A-  '  ".  r  -1  •.  i  •  advance  on  the  earlier 
Epp ,  -  •  •  -ady  marked  out.  Thus 

the  continuity  of  the  Christian  Church  with  the  Jewish,  as  a 

!>.r,  •     •;»,;-  M,V.  • ,'  ,','      >-H.  162527, 

'•al    ;i  •,   1*1     <v>  v-  •      .  o,       '.-      -      •        .   •  ,1  source  of 

,  iv  < '    ,-i        ',v    «      '  -  t       -  i  •••'-;.     i  i  C  o  86,  2  Co 

•  •  '•  3  the  body  of 

1    '          I  the  universe, 

•  .     t     '  unity  of  the 

Church  is  presupposed  m  the  whole  argument  of  1  Co,  where 
St.  Paul  is  anxious  to  keep  the  customs  and  doctrines  of  the 
Corinthian  rn-  -"v  '-  r  "-  •  *J1  ',*  I  all  the  Churches  of 

the  Saints   s  <   •       •    .        •     .  the  use  of  ixgfap'/a 

for  the  Church  umver    "          ,"••••     f      : 
the  stress  laid  on  the  s  •    •  •  r 

"•<  *   ,-      "     -   -,  to  1  C  •  < 

<     •         »          'tnd  resurrection  with  those  of  the  life  of  each 

^  to  Ro  6  and  1  Co  15 ;  " 

r«/j£  (2<9,  and  its  effect  on  intellect  a    •  , 

the  universal  sinfulness  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  as  the  basis 
of  a  universal  rt  1-  "i»  «•"  (214)  is  a  summary  of  Ro  118-22^ 

cf.  Gal  2i~>-®- ;  U  •  (I  •;     i  of  the  barrier  between  Jew  and 

Gentile  (211-22)  is  St  Paul's  most  favourite  doctrine. 

But  it  is  urged  that  here  the  parts  are  changed:  elsewhere 
St.  Paul  is  the  champion  of  *'  G  ••'  *.  _  i"  -  T  A'+]\  ,«•  ,v. 
ness ;  here  he  reminds  Gent  '•  -  <•  i  .  j  *  o  i,»  ti  •.  j, 
and  appears  as  the  champion  01  Jewisn  unnscians  against 
Gentile  exclusiveness.  This  is  true,  but  the  balance  between 
the  preponderance  of  Jew  and  Gentile  might  differ  in  each 
Church,  or  even  at  different  moments  m  the  history  of  one 
r  r"u.  ;  ^  P.  ''.i,-^  }'A  •-  •  •,  M  »i,  1  '  rone  side, 
•,!  •  •  •  ir  r  jrl  -  •  .  l«  i  ^  .  i  ,  (  «  •  ,n-i  Further, 
this  attitude  on  his  part  towards  the  Gentile  Christians  finds 
an  eaact  parallel  in  Ro  1117-s*.  Inc1  «T:  '*  *•  -  * 'i 
for  f't  ?  "•  i  i  '}'••-'  ;;'iesin*  i»  ••  : 

lirt.  •  i  •  '«'•  I  »  bheRor  •  !' 
01  i  £•*  (  "  1  ,rt  L  -  ,  '  are  an  attempt  to  show  that  Jew 
and  Gentile  are  united  by  the  work  of  Christ ;  both  base  this 
on  the  sinfulness  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike ;  both  emphasize  the 
privileges  of  the  Jews;  both  build  up  a  nc\mtu>iu"ii,v,  <M^nn.r 
m  love  and  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  iho  Spnit, ,  boih  turn  .j 
the  extension  of  Christ's  work  beyond  man  to  tne  whole 
creation;  both  emphasize  the  eternal  plan  o"  0  -rl  "iMlor  .  T 
ages,  hinted  at  i-i  i>r >•»'•*>  w '"I  z*  v.1  ro.'ii'nl  'i  ».'<ii  » 
moment;  both  ("u.'<--  „*  \:  '  -.!.»/  ".•  i  a  IM  '!  ;.n  ,<  ? 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  in  each  case  the  style  rises  into  the 
beauty  and  cadence  of  a  poem  (Eo  £p  39). 

There  are  two  points  indeed  which  present  a  rather  striking- 
difference  from  the  earlier  Epistles.  The  thought  of  the  quick 
return  of  the  Lord  is  absent,  and  in  its  stead  we  have  a  vista  of 
generations  yet  to  come,  through  which  the  Church  is  to  glorify 
God  (321).  But  it  is  conceivable  that  these  generations  are 
thought  of  by  the  writer  as  folloxving  the  Lord's  return  ;  it  is 

"    "      " "  "nth  this,  that  the  struggle  which  lies 

that  -  "  "  "  "     •         .     " 

•  '  '  and  f  ,  •  -          -      '      , 
wnen  ne  wroie  uie  J^p.  to  the  Romans,  had  contemplated  the 

•  "  "         "  •    •     "ong  period  of  Church  history  before  the 

!  '25). 

Once  more,  the  hij?h  conception  of  family  life  is  at  first  sight 
Inconsistent  with  the  preference  for  celibacy  and  discourage- 
ment of  marriage  in  1  Co  7.  BIST  that  was  written  in  the 
presence  of  a  pressing  necessity :  even  there  St  Paul  recognizes 
that  both  the  celibate  and  the  married  have  a  gift  from  God  , 
and  as  time  went  on  and  the  Lord  did  not  return,  it  became 
accessary  to  build  u»>  :L  'r-  »•  •  -i  • '  <••  of  n  '  rriage  in  the  face 
of  lu,)iiirn  l.'ixitv  "I,  '-.'i-,  v<  .  'i  s"  I'n.  should  organize 
faihih  1  fo  as  that  he  would  or^arn/e  church  older,  and  this  he 
had  done  from  the  first 

(e)  The  style  is  again  admittedly  Pauline  up  to  a  point  There 
are  some  tncmv  words  poiiilur  to  St  Paul  in  lus  e.ir'irr  Tlpp  ; 
('"  •-  .'oiPMion  to  llphwiih  ihc  Pastoral  Kpp  (cf  Holt/main, 
K /*'••'.,  i>  V>7  ,  Iherc  is  the  lo\e  of  ]MLrarlo\uvil  antithesis  (ot 
(•,..  i:  f  t  [i\i  pax  •'  »  "  "  ' 14),  the^anic  free 

pftraptnasinjr  of  •  i  ,  same  uiiackrioiv- 

ledrfed  adanration  of  OT lanjr'.iagp  (1«  -2i«  i'  4^  '«  52  01  *  f,i  i  H,  cf. 
1  Co 310-W,  2  Co  JJ12 >P)  On  the  oilier  hand  the  sentenci*.  are 


less  broken,  rather  more  elaborate  and  complicated  by  paren 
theses ;  *  but  this  applies  mainly  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Ep  , 
where  we  have  great  statements  of  doctrine  rather  than  con 
troversial  arguments,  so  that  it  may  be  adequately  explained 
as  due  to  t'  «  '  i  r  •  i  n  which  St.  Paul  was  writing 
So,  too,  of  '.'*  i  <•  "<•  ,  there  is  a  large  number  of  a.xoc,t 
teyoptvtx.  (76),  but  no  •  "  larger  than  in  the  other 

Epp  (for  details  cf.  '•       *•  .  .  rr  "  -     •  •    "V  •"'  • 

p.  289).     Some  of  them  occur     •         J  .  '„     -„ 

them  nse  naturally  out  of  the  -        ••.   •  the  Ep. ;  even 


I 


most  objected  to  are  the  use  of  o  dictpofa;  (^  611)  and  oi  eiyioi 
»fF6frcXot  (38)  To  the  first  it  is  objected  that  St  Paul  elsewhere 
uses  o  era,rce,v»s  or  i  frupK&v  ;  but  St.  Mt,  St.  Lk,  St.  Jn  (Gosp 
and  Apoc.),  the  writer  of  1  Ti,  and  St.  Paul  himself  as  reported 
by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  (1310  26i8),  use  both  «  S/d4/3oX»s  and  a 
ffaruYKs  ;  and  the  stress  on  unity  in  this  Ep  makes  the  use  of 
StKpoXof,  i.e.  the  slanderer,  more  appropriate  than  r«Twv«sr. 
Possibly,  too,  the  word  means  here  *  any  human  slanderer  ' 
(Zahn,  Mnl  367)  Again,  the  phrase  'the  holy  apostles  '  sound_s 
like  the  ecclesiastical  formula  <.  '  • 
on  its  canonized  founders  ;  bi  ,  4 
1  *  "  -  '  *  --- 


of  '  •      . 

in  i   , 

(d)  The  relation  of  the  Ep.  to  that  to  the  Col  adds  to  the 
»  *  f>*  •    •  <*          >    Y    '    The  extent  of  this  has  been  brought 

oi    '••'!:,    ••'  .  •  details  may  be  seen  in  Holtzmann, 

KritiTc  der  Ephes&r-  und  Kolosser-bnefe,  cap.  ii.,  or  in  Von 
Soden,  pp.  94,  95.  There  is  nothing  exactly  like  the  problem 
elsewhere  in  NT.  The  nearest  ""-:«•  -»  c  »  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  to  each  othe  ,  i-  i  r  ,  >n  -  f  -J  Peter 
and  Jude  :  in  those  cases  the  similarity  is  due  partly  to  the 
use  of  common  documents,  partly  to  the  deliberate  use  of  the 
earlier  writer  by  the  later.  In  this  case  a  somewhat  similar 
theory  has  been  propounded  by  Holtzmann  ;  he  holds  that  St. 
Paul  himself  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  Col.,  that  some  ktei 
writer  elaborated  this  mto  the  Ep.  to  the  Eph,  and  that  the 
same  writer,  or  another,  subsequently  composed  our  present 
Ep.  to  the  Col,  based  upon  the  two  preceding  letters.  Such  a 
theory  rests  upon  the  fact  that  in  some  ii-.unV'i  i^sprio  (* 
seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  Eph,  in  others  on  il  e  *-i  c  c/j  C'oi 
but  such  ii»i  f  iirHriM-b  i-  K  n  a  'li''c:"\t  .irifl  precarious;  it  has 
not  met  wicl"1  il  *•  ;  li  •  '.  'id  may  faaiely  be  set  aside  as 
too  artificial  •-<  >..i  ii.  I).**  :»;>.  959,  960,  for  a  fuller  examina- 
tion of  it). 

Tii    *i  «r    •  •  •"»  "*     'i     -      "•  '",  "s  *"  '  <    -       '•     <    .*•••  :  1h  •- 
-      ,      •     *  •  '\     -  -  "  -     •   <       •  i 

of  St.  Paul  may  be  seen  by  comparing  instances  of  similar 
though  less  marked  resemblance  between  Eo  and  Gal  (cf 
Lightfoot,  Gtilatians,  Introd.  cap.  iii.),  and  between  I  Ti  and 
Titus. 

(e)  The  indications  of  *  ......   -*   *  -  •   •'  r"*  the  writer  are 

naturally  few  in  so  gen  •  they  are,  they 

are  quite  true  to  the  cl     .'  s  -eyealed  in  the 

earlier  letters.     The  spirit  of  thankfulness  bursting  out  into 

"."•"•"•'          <  "  ,      *    s  his  con- 

a  •  '  •    •        !i  longing 

for  their  intercession  (G1*)  th     fo",(3  «-«.  f  >-  rim"*  "»  (r    -  , 
"    •    "  -  "       "      *  (1    1\  ":•(/-';,  rJit  --cr  -(  (  ,     •,<-.' 

i     .  sense     ',  «  -r   >*  i  *•  r     ..,  •  with 

idvancing  years,  but  yet  was  de&uiiicd  •  »  •  i  •  ".IS, 
cf,  1  Co  159,  1  Ti  1"),  combined  with  '  •  :  s>  .  is 
authority  '.«•"-<  1  s  •  *  ';  '  ••  •  i»  i  •  •  •«  i  *•  -  •  ITS  tor 
the  trut  •-,!'—  -  P.  i  •  T  *  •  .-  I  out- 

come of  •»  i  i  ^  •  '  •  Iii      -  •    '  •••  bably 

are  they  ilx  'i*      .'  •  «.     i   .  ;i  .  i     .  II:OIIPJ-.      :IM*U 

There  can,  then,  be  little  doubt  that  the  "writer  is 
St.  Paul.  The  alternative  is  a  Jewish-Christian 
Paulinistj  steeped  in  St.  Paul's  language,  doctrine, 
and  character,  .»•••»<.*•••  f  ,i  •  <aic  out  of  the 
material  of  the  !';:•"»!}•  -'  (Von  Soden), 
giving  a  slightly  wider  scope  to  his  conceptions  of 
Shrist  and  of  the  Church,  emphasizing  the  uni- 
versal character  of  the  Church  as  a  part  of  God's 
eternal  purpose,  *in  the  spirit  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel*  (Hort,  p.  126).  It  would  be  a  tenable 
view  that  the  writer  was  the  author  of  the  Fourth 

sp<^  witi'njrin  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  But  il 
our  ii!  <MI  ;ji\i"-  are  limited  so  narrowly  as  this. 
;he  witness  of  the  early  Church  may  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  decisive.  We  have  seen  how  early 
}he  evidence  is  of  the  existence  of  the  Ep.,  and 
evidence  of  existence  is  in  this  case  evidence  of 

*  There  are  scarcely  any  interrogatory  sentences;  one  only 
n  Eph,  as  compared  \uih  S8  in  Ro  1-11,  and  4  in  Ro  12-16 
(Sanaa  v  and  Headinm  International  Commentary  on  th» 
Romans,  the  best  discussion  in  English  of  the  difference  of 
style  between  Ro  and  Eph  ) 
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belief  In  the  Pauline  ;  '  T  •  '  "•  The  work  is  not 
anonymous  (like  the  .  -i  :  *  -«ispel  or  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews)  ;  it  hr=  nol  There!  v  a  salutation  easily 
separable  from  \  no  L*>  :  i".<!  claim  to  Pauline 
authf«-sMp  is  knit  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  letter, 
and  some  of  the  earliest  reminiscences  of  its 
language  are  of  the  parts  which  imply  the  author- 
shij>.  It  was,  then,  written  by  St.  Paul  himself. 

iii.  DESTINATION.  —  The  readers  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed  were  mainly  Gentiles  (I13  213 
31  417  58)  .  jy^  ^ys  ^oes  n0£}  any  m0re  than  Ro 
II18,  exclude  the  presence  of  some  J  ewish  Christians. 
Indeed,  213  seems  to  requS  tV  y  i  -  r-  •,  of  Jewish 
Christians  as  forming  a  irii-ioi  y  i'1  .  'bii  Church. 
St.  Paul  is  laying  down  •,:  lur-I"  <•  <:'•>  Gentiles 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Jewish  Christians. 
Hence  some  commentators  have  treated  the  Ep. 
a*  «L  £t.rujpl  encyclical  to  all  Gentile  converts 
1  noiijj  out  t  ic  world. 

i»ut  ilicn*  aro  personal  bonds  between  him  and 
them  ;  he  has  had  recent  news  of  their  faith  and 
love  (I15)  ;  thev  have  heard  of  his  imprisonment 
and  are  sad  at  neart  about  it  (313),  and  are  anxious 
as  to  the  issue  of  it  (621)  ;  they  seem  acquainted 
with  Tychicus  (621-  **)  ;  and  they  are  <M-{  m'_niNh<'(l 
from  other  Christians  (I15  318  6*}.  There  is  little 
doubt,  then,  that  the  destination  must  be  localized. 
But  in  I1  the  words  &  fE0&rq»  are  of  very  doubtful 
authority.  They  are  absent  in  the  first  hand  of 
fc$  and  B,  and  are  marked  as  an  interpolation  in  67  ; 
but  found  in  all  other  MSS.  Further,  Basil  (c. 
JSunom.  ii.  19)  says  that  there  was  a  tradition  of 
their  absence,  and  that  he  found  them  omitted  in 
the  old  copies  known  to  him.  Again,  the  interpre- 
tation of  rocs  offer*  as  *  those  who  have  true  life,5 
*  those  who  really  are/  —  an  interpretation  which 
incTipyiOfc-tis-  (lie  onia--;oii  <>""  ilie  vonl-s,  —  is  quoted 
by  Bus-ilasa  t.'iiclit  onsl  iniui]»rctat.on,  and  is  found 
in  Origen  (Cramer,  Cat.  ad  loc.),  and  is  repeated 
by  Victorinus  Afer,  Jerome,  and  Hilary.  Further, 
Terty^irr:.  in  aiLri""::  against  Marcion  that  the 
Ep.  v.i-s  i»(Mic  --:  ,i  o  fl,'j  Eph.,  does  >s«,;  j.  ••  <  ,1  to 
the  salutation.  It  is,  then,  a  fair  inference  uia&  the 
words  were  absent  from  some  copies  in  the  2nd 
cent.,  as  it  is  a  certainty  that  they  were  absent 
from  manv  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries. 

The  title  irpds  'E0e<r£ous  gives  us  surer  ground, 
and  yet  not  quite  sure.  It  is  universally  found 
in  all  MSS  and  versions,  and  all  Church  tradition 
has  connected  the  Epistle  with  Ephesus.  But 
TorrnJljan  foil.*  us  that  some  heretics,  and  notably 
Marcion  (adv.  Mare.  v.  11  and  17,  cf.  Epiphanius, 
Hcer*  42),  had  a  different  title  *  ad  Laodicenos  '  :  now 
this  may  have  been  a  mere  critical  conjecture  by 
Marcion,  based  upon  the  obvious  likeness  of  this 
Ep.  with  the  Col,  and  the  indication  of  Col  416  that 
there  was  a  letter  written  to  Laodicea  at  this  time. 
If  so,  this  at  least  implies  the  absence  of  &  *E0<*<r# 
from  the  copies  t  but  it  is  equally  probable  that 
the  alternative  title  is  a  real  fact,  and  that  the  Ep. 
was  or  !L*'<:.]]Y  w>nt  to  Laodicea. 

Tiro::  or«  ihon,  points  to  two  Churches  of  Pro- 
consular Asia,  Ephesus  and  Laodicea,  and  internal 
evidence  is  consistent  with  this.  As  long  as  it  was 
regarded  as  addressed  only  to  Ephesus,  the  lan- 
guage of  1M  32  421  and  the  absence  of  any  special 
ref.  to  the  circumstances  of  a  Church  in  which  St. 
Pnul  had^pent  three  years,  and  on  which  lie  had 
U,en  on  the  nil  imaic  terms  implied  in  Ac  20,  was  a 
M  nnil)Iin<r-l>]cKtk  ;  but  this  difficulty  entirely  dis- 
appears on  the  i  hcory  that  the  letter  was  intended 
for  several  Churches. 

^  That  Ephesus  was  one  of  these  Churches  is  prac- 
f'VplK_(cflY*ii  ;  the  unanimity  of  Church  tradition 
in  It-  fnvou"  i-  conclusive  itself;  but  besides  this 
the  points  of  similarity  with  the  speech  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus  (Ac2019  rare  VG$PQ(T\VT\  (=42),  20s2 


the  stress  on 


v.ss  8f<r,a  (of.  ;}•),  v.27 


(cf.  I11),  v*28  leept&rorfiorarro  (c£,  I14),  TCO walv eiv  (c£ 
iroifjutvas  411),  K\7]povcfx.l<iv  (cf.  I14-  18J) ;  with  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  and  esp.  with  the  Prologue  (see  above), 
with  the  letter  of  Ignatius  to  the  Eph.  (see  above)  j 
in  a  less  marked  degree  with  1  Ti  (e.g.  25'7  44  the 
stress  on  the  universality  of  creation  and  redemp- 
tion ;  316  521  the  appeal  to  the  angels  as  witnessing 
the  Christian  life ;  35  the  treatment  of  the  family 
H-  a  ( \  -Jo  of  the  Church), — all  strongly  confirm  the 
trr-.i*  jo*i. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  mention  of  Tychicus 
(cf .  Ac  204,  2  Ti  412),  the  ref.  to  the  power  of  the 
spirits  of  evil  (ef  Ac  2013'19),  the  stress  on  the  unity 
of  Baptism  (cf.  Ac  201'7),  all  fall  in  with  the  same 
tradition,  |1>-  •  "  '  •  >  '"  leterminate  in  themselves 
to  prove  tr  •  •  • 

The  address  to  Laodicea  is  borne  out  by  Col  21 
413-16^  -which  witness  to  St.  Paul's  anxiety  for 
Laodicea  at  this  moment,  and  show  that  he  was 
writing  at  the  same  time  a  general  letter — not 
necessarily  addressed  to  Laodicea  only,  but  one 
which  could  be  obtained  from  Laodicea  (TTJV  £K 
Aaooivefes),  and  is  quite  consistent  with  Rev  314-22, 
where  the  Church  at  Laodicea  is  rebuked  for  luke- 
wannness. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  destination 
should  be  limited  to  these  two  Churches.  Col  413 
suggests  that  it  may  also  have  been  sent  to  Hiera- 
polis,  while  the  analogy  of  Rev  ^1-3  and  1  P  I1 
might  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  intended  for  all 
the  Gentile  converts  of  Proconsular  Asia  (cf.  Ac 
1910), 

iv.  PLACE  OF  COMPOSITION. — St.  Paul  was  at  the 
time  a  prisoner,  suffering  imprisonment  on  behalf 
of  the  Gentiles  (31 41),  and  an  imprisonment  lasting 
long  •  • '  •  *'  !••  have  caused  anxiety  to  his  converts 
(313  '  I !  •  •  •  the  place  must  be  either  Csesarea 
(Ac  24s7)  or  Rome  (ib.  2830).  As  between  these 
two  places  this  Erj.  gives  no  •  * '  •  5  that 

the  points  of  similarity  witl      -  •  (>  Epp. 

(cf.  Salmon,  Introd.  cap.  xx.)  indicate  the  later  date, 
and  the  tone  of  imperialism  (see  below)  suits  Rome 
better.  But  owing  to  the  great  similarity  with 
Col  we  may  certainly  use  any  indications  of  date 
found  there ;  and  this  is  linked  on  by  the  personal 
allusions  in  it  to  the  Ep.  to  Philemon  (Col  49-17 
with  Philem  22),  so  that  indications  there  too 
may  be  used ;  again,  the  allusions  to  the  im- 
prisonment in  Ph  I12ff'  make  it  probable  that 
that  too  was  written  at  the  same  place.  Some 
commentators  would  place  Ph  at  Caesarea,  the 
other  three  at  Rome,  but  more  probably  all  are  to 
be  placed  at  Rome;  for  the  phrase  iv  o\<$  T$ 
7rpatTwpt<f>  (Ph  I13),  though  applicable  to  Herod's 
praetorium  at  Csesarea  (Ac  23wfl),  is  equally 
able  to  the  praetorian  soldiers  or  the  ' 
Court  at  Rome;  the  phrase  oi  &  TTJS 
oklas  (Ph  432)  is  more  applicable  to  Rome ;  the 
state  of  feeling  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  as  reflected  in  Ph  I15'20  corresponds 
well  with  that  implied  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans  : 
the  freedom  for  preaching  which  St.  Paul  enjoys, 
and  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  it 
(Ph  I12,  Eph  C23),  are  more  natural  at  Rome :  the 
expectation  of  a  speedy  release  (Philem  a2)  points 
the  same  way ;  and,  although  Csesarea  was  nearer 
for  a  runaway  slave  from  Colossae,  yet  there  were 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  communication 
with  Rome,  a  greater  chance  of  hiding,  and  an 
easier  access  there  to  St.  Paul.  Finally,  the  points 
of  contact  between  all  four  Epp.  and  the  Pastoral 
Epp.  in  phraseology,  in  stress  on  orjrjiniyed  chinch 
and  family  life,  and  in  Christology,  all  fa \oiir  the 
later  date.  We  place,  then,  all  four  Epp.  at  Rome. 
Of  their  relative  order  it  is  again  impossible  to 
sgeak  with  ^ortji'-iix  :  but  most  probably  (so 
Lightfoot,  7V//  :  llorr,  Rom.  and  Eph.  p.  102; 
but  see  on  the  other  side,  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the 
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Traveller,  p.  357)  the  Ep.  to  the  Phil,  stands  by 
itself  comparatively  early  in  the  Eom.  imprison- 
ment; for  it  offers  more  points  of  comparison  in 
and   doctrinal   discussion    with   the 
;   there  is  more  discussion  of   the 
justification  by  faith,  more  protest 
against  the  Judaizing  Christians.    On  the  other 
hand,  Eph  Col  Philem  form  a  group  by  them- 
selves, written  comparatively  late  in  the  imprison- 
ment—  with   fewer   points  of    contact  with  the 
earlier  group,  and  with  more  agreement  with  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.    They  may,  then,  be  all  placed 
about  A.D.  63  at  Borne.* 

By  that  time  St.  Paul  had  been  in  prison  for 
three  or  four  years.  That  imprisonment  had  been 
incurred  at  Jerus.  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
had  taken  up  the  alms  of  the  Gentile  Churches  to 
the  Churches  of  Judaea;  his  anxiety  about  his 
reception  by  the  brethren  there  (Ro  1532)  had  been 
removed ;  he  had  been  welcomed,  misunderstand- 
ings had  been  smoothed  over,  he  had  shown  Ms 
willingness  to  work  with  them  (Ac  2117"26).  The 
unity  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  was 
assured.  But  an  outburst  of  Jewish  fanaticism, 
on  the  false  charge  that  he  had  taken  a  Gentile 
Christian,  an  7.  *  ••'•'".  within  the  centre  Avail  of 
partition  in  ,  <•  •  :• ;  precincts  (cf.  Eph  214  rb 
periToixov),  had  led  to  his  arrest ;  he  had  been  kept 
two  years  at  Csesarea,  thence  on  his  own  appeal 
had  been  transferred  to  Rome ;  on  his  way  he  had 
been  marvellously  protected  from  danger  of  ship- 
wreck ;  he  had  been  welcomed  once  more  by  the 
brethren  at  Rome  on  his  arrival  (Ac  2815),  and 
since  he  had  been  in  prison  he  had  had  freedom 
to  preach  and  wonderful  succe,-  "•'  ;  '.  •li"1'  ' 
Naturally,  then,  one  of  his  main  •'•>•!  i  *  v  i,-  o" 
God's  overruling  power,  which  could  bring  good 
put  01  apparent  evil,  and  turn  even  irnpi  KoTiiriKil 
into  the  means  of  furthering  His  ^voilv  (ljh  I1-, 
Eph  313). 

Further,  he  was  now  in  Rome,  the  great  centre 
of  the  empire,  which  he  had  for  many  years  longed 
to  see.  He  would  look,  with  the  eyes  of  a  pro- 
vincial, upon  the  centre  of  the  world's  administra- 
tion ;  he  would  see  a  power,  small  at  first,  confined 
to  one  Italian  town,  growing  by  steady  growth 
till  it  launched  itself  forth  on  the  whole  world, 
l>n>ii!_M  i,"  nations  under  its  subjection,  opened 
ij-  r»vu  li.-<»  freely  to  all,  and  allowed  them  to 
enjoy  its  privileges,  yet  still  requiring  its  prse- 
tonan  soldiers  ready  to  defend  its  emperor  or  to 
move  out  against  any  enemies  that  might  attack 
its  borders  j  while  as  ultimate  source  of  authority 
stood  the  one  man,  the  Emperor,  the  head,  the 
ruler,  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  oppressed,  set 
forward  more  and  more  even  as  an  object  of 
worship.  At  the  same  time  St.  Paul  would  hear 
more  of  tlio  tcndiiujr  of  Seneca  and  of  the  great 
Stoic  conception  or  a  universal  city,  of  which  all 
men  were  citizens,  and  in  which  each  true  citizen 
rose  above  the  limitations  of  place  and  of  environ- 
ment, and  became  independent,  self  -  centred 
(atirdpKTis),  the  master  and  not  the  slave  of  circum- 
stances (ef.  Lightfoot,  Phil.,  'St.  Paul  and 
Seneca '}. 

Naturally,  then,  his  thoughts  would  dwell  upon 
the  new  brotherhood  of  the  Church,  *  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  of  God*  (Eph  58),  'the  citizenship  in 
the  heavens'  (Ph  I37  320,  Eph  2^).  That,  too,  had 
grown  out  of  a  small  centre,  and "  •  •  •  •  .  •• 
lor  it  had  begun  before  the  •  ,  >  •  i 

world;  that,  too,  had  at  the  right  moment 
launched  itself  on  the  world^  and  afl.  divisions  of 
race  had  been  broken  down  in  it ;  that,  too,  centred 
in  its  king,  who  had  won  his  triumphs  and  given 

*  Von  Soden,  while  rejecting  the  Pauline  authorship  of  E{)h, 
hesitates  between  Borne  and  Asia  Minor  as  the  place  of  its 
composition. 


gifts  to  his  followers  (48,  cf.  2  Co  214),  who  him- 
self was  the  source  of  peace  (Eph  214),  who  was  the 
head  of  the  body;  that,  too,  had  its  enemies  to 
conquer,  and  therefore  needed  its  soldiers  ever  pre- 
pared to  fi^ht  (Eph  22  610'17)  ;  but  its  citizenship  waa 
in  hea-.  •,  i  -  *  i  '  •  :  *  ;  '.  :ie  scene  of 
battle11  1  -  .....  i  '„  J  •  .  -  ,  .  was  wider, 
for  it  had  once  more  to  oring  to  a  unity  fdwwce- 
0aXatc6cracr0£«,  'recapitulate,'  Iren  adv.  HOST.  iii.  18  ; 
*  instaurare,'  Vulg.  ;  '  ad  initium  reciprocare,  Tertul. 
Monog.  c.  5)  the  whole  universe  ;  as  it  was  founded 
on  all  past  history,  so  its  rule  was  to  embrace  all 
future  time  (Eph  321).  Dead  as  well  as  living  were 
its  subjects  (49  (?)). 

Such  thoughts  might  of  themselves  almost  ac- 
count for  the  genesis  of  this  Ep.  ;  but  a  new  turn 
was  given  to  them  by  the  arrival  of  Epaphras  from 
Colossae.  He  brought  news  of  the  d  ^  .  Y,i  \\\  M(  of 


teaching  there  tending  to  degrade  :ho 


,\   of 


..   , 

Christ,  to  substitute  the  worship  of  angels,  to  take 
low  views  of  the  material  world,  to  lay  an  undue 
stress  upon  *  •  ""  *  as  the  one  method  of  access 
to  Christ.  *  .  •  time  he  brought  news  of 

the  •  "  11.  \  Churches  of  Proconsular  Asia; 
theii  .  .  •  und,  their  love  strong  ;  but  they 
were  disheartened  by  the  apostle's  imprisonment, 
and,  as  in  all  Churches  in  Gentile  cities,t  there  waa 
the  danger  lest  the  sui  rounding  heathenism  should 
draw  them  back,  lest  *  empty  arguments'  (xivoi 
\6yoL,  Eph  56)  should  lead  them  to  treat  immorality 
lightly  and  indifferently;  and,  as  in  all  mixed 
Churches  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  there  was  the 
danger  lest  racial  jealousy  should  destroy  unity. 
With  the  special  danger  at  Colossas,  St.  Paul  dealt 
in  the  Ep,  to  the  Col  ;  then  he  turned  to  the  wider 
condition  of  the  Asiatic  Churches,  with  his  thoughts 
perhaps  mainly  fixed  on  Ephesus,  his  favourite 
abode,  the  centre  of  Gentile  Christendom  in  that 
neighbourhood.  No  longer  «  -  ••"••'!>  :  Timothy 
with  him  (contrast  Col  I1,  Pit  i*j,  bui  speaking 
only  in  his  own  name,  he  writes  what  is  rather  an 
encyclical  treatise,  a  Cath.  Ep.,  than  a  mere  letter 
(cf  .  Ro  and  1  P).  Dropping  all  tone  of  controversy, 
and  with  only  side  allusions  to  false  teaching,  he 
tries  to  win  them  to  H  mjiv(  i  standard  by  a  picture 
of  the  ideal  Church  'vhu-li  li:nl  been  growing  in  his 
mind.  He  had  done  something  of  the  kind  to  the 
Romans  before  ;  but  that  was  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment trying  to  convince  them  that  all  needed  re- 
demption, and  that  il  }\i\>}  !>•'<  :i  Vox-1)!  {o  all  by 
the  power  of  Christ.  T'liti-ji  -tai^in-'Mii'i  u  the  re- 
demption has  come,  and  that  it  has  come  —  for  here  he 
is  writing  to  Orientals  —  as  part  of  a  divine  wisdom, 
and  leading  men  to  a  fuller  knowledge  (Myvwis, 
cf.  1  Co  I24  afrrots  8£  rots  /eX^row,  'lovSalots  re  teal 
"EXA^cri,  Xptcrrbv  0eoO  8foa/jLiv  [the  theme  of  Romans] 
/cai  0eoO  <ro$lav  [the  theme  of  Ephesians]).  He  is 
anxious  that  they  too  (/cai  i^uet*,  '  you  in  the  recesses 
of  Provincial  Asia  as  well  as  the  brethren  at  Rome,  ' 
Hort)  should  know  what  is^  happening  in  his  im- 
prisonment, that  it  is  bringing  fresh  glory  to  the 
Gentile  Christians  (S18)^  they  need  not  be  out  of 
heart,  for  God  is  watching  his  fortunes  with  that 
biirrio  overruling  power  which  has  ordered  all  Ms- 
toiv.  Ho  it  was  —  thanks  be  to  Him  —  who  eter- 
nally pin  iiiiod  OIH  udemption;  who  chose  the  Jews 
for  "*.]Vci»l  inixili^iN  and  promises;  who  at  the 
right  moment  revealed  His  Son  and  broke  down 
the  division  between  Jew  and  Gentile;  who  has 
now  drawn  both  Jew  and  Gentile  into  one  body  ; 
who  raised  Christ  and  made  Him  Head  of  the 
Church  ;  who  enabled  individuals  to  do  good 
works  ;  who  is  now  building  up  His  Church  and 
watching  over  His  apostle.  Therefore,  you  must 
lift  up  your  hearts  and  minds  ;  you  must  keep  the 
unity  which  He  has  given  ;  you  must  not  be  drawn 
back  into  the  old  impure  aimless  life  ;  you  must 
build  up  lamily  life  .  and  you  must  remember  tnat 
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round  about  you,  as  about  the  Jews  of  old  or^about 
the  Bom.  Empire  now,  there  are  enemies,  spiritual 
enemies ;  you  must  be  reacty  both  for  defence  and 
for  attack,  for  you  have  to  fight  God's  battles,  and 
to  rc^rc^ent  His  cause  and  to  illustrate  His  wisdom 
in  the  eyes  of  the  angels.  Peace,  Love,  and  Faith  : 
these  are  the  graces  which  I  ask  for  you. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter :  whether 
St.  Paul  inserted  any  address  must  be  uncertain. 
Either  he  inserted  &  'E #&•(?,  but  as  Tychicus  was 
intended  to  leave  it  at  other  Churches  too,  other 
names  were  inserted  by  these  Churches  in  their 
own  copies,  or  more  probably  a  blank  was  left  from 
the  first  that  Tychicus  might  fill  it  up  with  the 
name  of  each  Church  to  which  he  read  the  letter ; 
possibly,  again,  several  copies  may  have  been  made 
at  Borne  lor  the  different  Churches,  and  carried 
by  Tychicus.  It  is  a  legacy  of  peace  left  to  the 


mm.};  truth  expressed  *sub  speci  ,_••  •  -i 
actionis'  (Theod.  Mops,  on  I2}.  *!  >  '.  .! 
vehement  moods  of  the  earlier  contests  have  sub- 
sided, many  parts  of  the  Ep.  glow  with  a  steady 
white  heat"*  (fiort,  p.  153).  It  is  a  letter  rising  at 
times  to  the  level  of  a  poem,  *  the  Christian's  68th 
Psalm  '  *  (Dr.  Kay)  ;  *  ipso  verborum  tenore  et  quasi 
rhythnao  canticum  imitatur  *  (Bengel  on  214"18)  ; 
'der  gauze  erste  Haupttheil  (1-3)  hat  liturg- 
ischen  Charakter  trad  erscheint  in  seinen  Hohe- 
punkten  wie  einer  jener  Ofufot  durch  welche  nach 
Col  8lb,  Eph  5'9,  die  Christen  sich  "belehren 
Bollea*  (Yon  Soden).  When  St.  Paul  wrote  this 
letter,  he  was,  as  at  Philippi,  singing  hymns  in 
pi  ison. 

v.  DOCTRINAL  IMPORTANCE.  —  The  doctrines 
implied  in  the  whole  group  of  the  Epp.  of  the 
r.i]il.*  sly  are  well  analy/.rd,  and  their  relation  to 
i  Kit  of  r.'.o  previous  JBJgp.  drawn  out,  in  B.  Weiss, 
BibL  Theol.  part  iii.  §  iiu  Those  which  are  most 
prominent  in  this  particular  Ep.  are  — 

(a)  The  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God  (iraT^p  ap- 
plied to  God  eight  times  ;  in  Bo  only  four  times). 
While  the  unity  of  God's  nature  is  the  starting- 
point   of   the   whole   argument   (4s),    yet   He  is 
represented  as   the    Father  of   the  Lord    Jesus 
Christ  (1s),  i.e.  there  is  within  the  Godhead  a 
relationship  of  Father  and  Son,  there  is  a  giving 
forth  of  life  and  love  (I6  ru  ^Tcw/yir^w).  there  is  a 
social  bond,  so  that  every  torn  m  unity,  whether  of 
angels  or  of  men,  is  named  after  ana"  reflects  the 
fatherhood  of  God  (315  irarpid  here  only  in  St. 
Paul).      He  is  in  the  widest  and  most  absolute 
sense  cthe  Father3  (218  314  520  G23)  ;  the  Father  of 
the   glory  manifested  in  men  (I17);  the  Father 
of  all  (48)  ;  the  Father  of  us  Christians  (I2). 

(b)  The  Pre-existence  of  Christ  —  and  this  not 
merely  in  relation  to  God,  as  elsewhere,  but  in 
relation  to  man,  so  that  before  the  foundation  of 
the    world    He    contains    within    Himself  ideal 
Humanity  (I4),  and  men  have  only  to  grow  up 
into  that  which  He  already  is  (41*-16):  and  also 
in  relation  to  the  whole  universe  which  centred 
originally  ia  Him,  and  is  re-centred  in  Him  by  the 
Incarnation    (I10  dm*e£aXcutf<ro<r0ai,  213 


. 

(c)  The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  as  redeemed 
within  the  Church,  lifted  above  this  earthly  sphere 
into  the  heavenlies,  showing  forth  the  attributes  of 
God  Himself  to  the  world,  and  \»\  *w\\\\£  a  link  for 
the  whole  creation  (I23  25  318-19  <r  ,.-  j*  *.-/,;•  roi)  SeoO] 
4s2  51  Att/HTTal  rou  Gepu,  64  618)- 

(d)  The  Ccmtimmty  of  all  History  in  the  past 

*PS  <T$is  is  quo'td  in  43;  there  are  other  possible  remini- 
Bce'ida  or  It;  P*/  of.  Ps  5  with  5«;  10  with  i-is;  i7With  232; 
«o  *1  3B  with  1s  ;  2~  and  as  with  321  22  ;  ay  an(j  ss  with  316  6*° 


and  in  the  future.  Each  /cacp6s  is  regarded  as  con- 
tributing its  quota  to  the  whole,  until  the  whole 
complement  of  teapot  shall  be  complete  (I10  rd 
v\fy»tM  rto  Ktupto  [cf.  Mk  I15,  Lk  21»]  and  S11). 

(e]  The  Essential  Unity  of  the  Church,  as  based 
upon  the  unity  of  God,  as  an  ideal  already  realized, 
yet  needing  to  be  secured  (4s),  and  in  a  sense  still 
future  (416) ;  as  practically  begun  by ^  baptism  (45), 
and  as  secured  by  the  gif  to":  •  \  >:/  •""•"' -7, 
whose  purpose  is  to  fit  all  <  "  f  •  '  ••  '''  "li'r* 
of  service  (vpbs  xaraprurfJ^v  rCov  ay  lav  els  fyyov  8to- 
Kovlas],  to  build  up  Church  life  until  the  complete 
unity  is  secured  (412- 1S). 

(/)  The  Insistence  on  Wisdom  and  Knowledge, 
as  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  the  true  re- 
ligious life.  This  truth,  which  St.  Paul  had  first 
proclaimed  in  the  centre  of  Gr.  pl.ilo-opijv  at 
Athens  (Ac  1723,  cf.  Hort,  Eulsean  Lett.  p.  62),  is 
here  more  explicitly  laid  down  in  an  epistle  to 
Gentiles.  The  value  of  this  insistence  is  all  the 
more  striking  as  addressed  to  converts  who  were  in- 
clined to  giv  j.'i  ,v  }•'.  v  i  1>  :.ndue  value  to  know- 
!:.'.;•'.  Tne  '  :•»•,>'.„  in  'i  i.  !  lo  knowledge  is  more 

"V'(tf)  ''I'M  Consecration  of  Family  Life.  Family 
life  is  lujiulii'ird  in  Col  (S18-*1):  it  is  dignified  in 

I  p  ^  *-3~j  as  a  means  whereby  Christians  may 
hope  to  attract  heathens  to  the  faith ;  but  here  it 
is  lifted  to  a  higher  level  still,  as  a  type  and 
nursery  of  Church  life. 

(h}  The  Picture  of  the  Christian  as  a  Soldier, 
and  his  life  as  a  warfare,  which  finds  its  fullest 
c\pi  ^i  n  li.-rr.  has  had  a  wonderful  influence 
buii-  <n  T  s1:-  .  'i  history  and  on  Christian  litera- 
ture, enriching  the  latter  with  :-o  in-  MM,!  i.i!K><:-.i  IL- 
such  as  the  Psychomachia  of  l*i  i«.i  iuiu>,  and  ilit 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Taking  of  Mansoul 
by  Bunyan,  and  nerving  many  a  Christian  hero 
and  martyr  for  his  task. 

vi.  LITERATURE. — If  we  may  see  a  literary  dependence  of  1  f 

and  of  the  Apoc.  upon  our  Ep  ,  its  r  r»  • •  -.  ;"  '  l>een 

recognized  at  once,  and  it  mxost  ha\»  I-  i  '*.  ••*'«• m 

Rome;  the  reminiscences  found  in  t  »  - 1  -.  ;>  -  i*'.i'i.-  Viow 
a  knowledge  of  it  at  least  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  There  ie 
some  evidence  that  it  was  commented  upon  by  the  Gnostics  in 
thf°"l  V  n'..--v.«-  -.  ih-,  o  boo\s  r.pon  it,  larjjoir,(<;M,c'r;s 
of  -  .-I-  •  raincr's'V«»a,  *ol  vi.  prj'wMya 

much  larger  part  is  embodied  in  Jerome's  Commentary.  In 
the  next  cent.  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  Victorimis  ^the  Afritjan, 
Ambrosiaster,  St.  Ohryaos  5  '  -  "  "  r  later 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  ,  :  •«  d  it  in 

their  general  comm.  on  ^  .'  •  »  •  "  «  unt  of 
these  comm.  see  Lightfoo  ' "  •  •  .!.*•••.-  ed.  oi 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (vol.  i.  pp  lix-lxxix).  For  later  comm. 
cf.  Meyer's  Comm.  (Introd.),  or  M.  ••»'•.••.  n,  up.  96-106 

St.  Chrvsostom  remains  still  t!u>  iv  -  »•  >  "  for  his  combina- 
tion of  exepretical,  doctrinal,  and  spiritual  power,  and  for 
svmpathy  with  the  writer's  mind  and  character.  He  wants 
exae:  tieatment  of  exegetical  difficulties,  and  is  at  times  fanci- 
ful ;  but  he  seizes  well  the  whole  drift  of  a  passage ;  he  never 
avoids  discussing  a  difficulty ;  he  has  a  firm  hold  on  doctrine, 
and  is  especially  strong  in  the  spiritual  •ippMcniion  of  truth, 
dwelling  on  the  contrast  between  xirtue  nun  ur<*;  on  the 
strength  of  the  will,  on  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  characre* 
in  contrast  to  the  unnaturalness  and  impotence  of  sin.  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  is  acute  as  an  exegete,  but  has  less  spiritual 
insijjh^  f  7  he  cxp^iia  nil  I  he  blessings  hpoten  of  in  the  Ep.  aa 
rr  rcrnri^  to  a  fi  tur-  1.  o 

Of  iiiw'l  comni  Miopher-on  (llrlinr  1802)  is  full  and  usof  il, 
b  t'loiurv  binin"^iir^;  I'll\'ori,  .M  oid,  SlonY(Camb  l^ib'.c), 
Hi  or.  an1  nil  ^rood  ,  Ttisliop  T.itrhuont'b  no>ts  on  I1  :a  have 
been  published  posthumously  (JVo/es  on  the  Mpp.  of  St.  Paul, 
18%)  W  Schmidt  in  MCA  er's  Comm  on  NT,  and  Von  Soden  in 
the  Handkommentar  zwm  NT  (Freiburg,  1891),  are  excellent 
in  exegesis. 

For  the  doctrinal  treatment  of  the  Ep  ,  Dale,  Lecture*  on 
Eph.,  and  Fmdlay  in  The  Expos  Bible,  are  equally  good, 
though  both  fail  to  rise  to  the  writer's  conception  of  the  Church. 
For  devotional  use,  Bernardme  of  Picquignr,  in  Lat.  or  in 
Eng-  (tr  by  A.  H.  Pntchard,  1888),  is  most  useful.  The  intro- 
ti  vL  >r\  <|ii<  st-oris  arc  Vest  dealt  with  by  Pfleiderer,  Pauhmsm, 

II  fn  lt\l -"}'•}  i  Von  ^  wlcu,  u'bi  suprai  and  IToltamann,  Kntik 
dcr  rpfte+rt-  vmt  l\of<>wi-hriefe,  Leipzig,  1Q82,  as  ajrain«t  the 
Pan  UK  a,itho!-n  p    on  lx*>alf  of  it,  bv  Lijfhrfoot,  RtbL  K#**iv*\ 
11  or-  rrolcinm  >na  to  the,  1  to.  and  Eph  180,") ;  A.  KobeilaoD  in 
Smith's  D2t*  ;  \\  oiss,  Introd.  to  NT ;  Zahn,  Ewl  \ 

W.  LOCK. 
EPHESUS  ("E^e<roj)  was  the  metropolis  of  th« 
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Roman  province  of  Asia  (wh.  see),  and  one  of  the 
three  great  cities  of  the  East  Mediterranean  lands 
(along  with  Antioch  in  Syria  and  Alexandria  in 
Egypt),  a  rank  to  which  geographical  and  his- 
torical causes  conspired  to  raise  it.  It  was 
situated  within  3  miles  of  the  sea,  on  the  river 
Cayster,  which  was  navigable  as  far  up  as  the  city 
in  the  Rom.  period.  It  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
one  of  the  four  river  valleys  that  extend  upwards 
and  eastwards  like  long  narrow  clefts  hi  the  high 
plateau  forming  the  main  mass  of  Asia  Minor; 
these  valleys  are  separated  by  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  are  really  prolongations,  like  fingers, 
stretching  out  towards  the  W.  from  the  main 
liV.,"!-.  The  roads  connecting  the  western  sea, 
she  -I^c.vi,  with  the  central  and  eastern  lands, 
must  necessarily  follow  the  lines  of  these  four 
valleys ;  and  near  the  mouth  of  each  of  them  stood 
a  Gr.  city,  in  which  the  importance  of  the  valley 
was  centred.  The  four  valleys  are  those  of  the 
river  Caicus  with  the  city  Pergamus,  of  the 
Hermus  with  Smyrna,  of  the  Cayster  with  E.,  and 
of  the  Maeander  with  Miletus.  The  four  cities 
placed  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  in  Asia  Minor.  The  shorter  courses 
of  the  Caicus  and  Cayster  make  their  valleys  un- 
suited  for  routes  of  communication  with  the  far 
East ;  and  natural  circumstances  make  the  road 
'" J  ,  *«  t  ^  .:i.  :"•<>•:' .*'  TT- r  .i-,*i,  ".  \  .{,-  ":<  :  "ateau 

1  '    ,•:       !i.r,  •»,',«  !•>.'  i    .;  ,n    ."<  ,  •  ,    -to its 

junction  with  the  Lycus,  and  thence  up  the  Lycus 
by  Laodicea  (wh.  see)  towards  Apamea,  has  been 
the  great  road  of  history,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
avenues  of  intercourse,  of  commerce,  and  of  advanc- 
"•  •  "'. "!/!',  :<k:i  ,'•••"  *  «;:  ':•;;"'  •  f  »  TJo  n.T  ••  !  >. 
\-»'..  I..IM  »,:i-,  1  ,  ••  -:j  ;•,;)•;<  ,:  •.  •  I-  M 
as  the  seaport  towards  which  the  trade  of  that  great 
road  was  attracted ;  for,  owing  to  the  conHyui n  Lion 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  valley,  the  lino  Jtoin  the 
Lycus  down  the  Mseander,  and  across  the  moun- 
tains by  a  pass  onty  about  600  ft.  high  to  E.,  is 
shorter  "by  many  miles  than  the  line  down  the 
Maeander  to  Miletus.  The  superior  energy  and 
more  thoroughly  Gr.  character  of  the  people  of 
Miletus,  combined  with  their  more  advantageous 
harbour,  gave  them  ilio  t  u  \ ;.  n  j,^.»  in  earlier  times ; 
but  under  the  later  Gr.  kings,  and  still  more  de- 
cisively under  the  Roman  rule,  E.  had  established 
itself  in  i nuli -put <  (1  -upiv  :HM  y  as  the  sea-end  of  the 
great  eastern  highway,  while  1!io  -*Vi'.£  up  of  the 
Maeander  seems  to  have  been  iv  mi  :.'•  1 1  o  interfere 
with  the  excellence  of  the  liarbour  of  Miletus. 
Thus  E.  became  the  great  commercial  centre  for 
the  whole  country  within,  i.e.  on  the  Roman  side 
of,  Mt.  Taurus,  as  Strabo  mentions  (p.  641,  cf.  pp. 
540,  663). 

On  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
Rome  and  the  East  in  general,  E.  was  one  of  the 
knots  where  many  side  •  "  "  (o  feed  the 

main  route.  From  the  _N.  and  tho  S.  coasting 
ships  and  land  roads  (Ac  lO^SO1* 17,  1  Ti  I8,  2  Ti  412) 
brought  travellers  to  the  city  on  their  way  to 
Rome,  or  carried  away  travellers  and  officials  who 
were  going  from  Rome  to  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. Tnus  it  was  a  regulation  that  the  Rom. 
governors  under  the  empire  must  land  at  E. ;  and 
the  system  of  roads  was  such  as  to  make  the  city 
the  most  ca-ily  um-^iblc  from  all  quarters  of  Asia. 
Hence  it  was  naturally  marked  out  as  the  centre 
where  St.  Paul  should  station  himself  in  order  to 
affect  that  gn.Jl  pro\inco;  and  from  thence  the 
new  lehgion  nxli.vu!  ovpr  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince (Ac  1910),  partly  through  the  fact  that  great 
numbers  of  the  provincials  came  to  E.  for  various 
purposes  (e.g.  to  trade,  to  see  the  great  Rom. 
rc>tiv*ah  and  show?,  to  worship  the  great  goddess, 
etc.),  and  heard  the  word,  and  carried  it  l)ack  to 
their  homes,  partly  through  special  missions  on 
VOL.  i. — *& 


which,  doubtless,  St.  Paul's  helpers,  like  Timothy 
and  others,  were  sent  by  him.  Corinth  was  the 
next  great  knot  on  the  way  to  Rome,  and  com- 
munication between  E.  and  Corinth  must  -have 
been  very  frequent.  The  ship  that  conveyed  St. 
Paul  to  J  eras,  from  Corinth,  doubtless  a  pilgrim 
ship  carrying  Jews  to  Jems,  expressly  for  the 
Passover,  crossed  first  to  E.  (Ac  1819),  and  thence 
coasted  round  Asia  Minor,  and  crossed,  doubtless 
by  the  W.  side  of  Cyprus,  to  the  Syrian  coast  \as 
in  Ac  21s).  The  same  character,  as  a  pilgrim  ship, 
doubtless  belonged  to  the  ship  by  which  St.  Paul 
intended  to  sail  from  Corinth  for  the  Passover  four 
years  later  (Ac  203);  on  board  of  such  a  ship 
Jewish  fanaticism  would  have  been  specially 
strong,  and  the  conspiracy  which  was  dreaded  by 
St.  Paul's  friends  would  have  had  every  chance  of 
being  successful. 

After  St.  Paul's  work  in  Asia  was  ended, 
Timothy  seems  to  have  been  stationed  in  E.  for  a 
time  (1  Ti  1s),  with  general  authority,  extending 
probably  over  the  whole  province,  as  is  implied 
throughout  the  first  Epistle;  and  he  was  sum- 
moned thence  by  St.  Paul  to  join  him  in  Rome 
during  his  second  imprisonment  (2  Ti49)  ;  and  John 
Mark  must  have  been  in  Asia,  perhaps  in  or 
at  least  near  E.,  at  that  time,  as  Timothy 
was  charged  (411)  to  bring  Mark  with  kirn  to 
Rome.  A  wide  acquaintance  of  Mark  with  the 
Asian  Churches  is  implied  in  Col  410S  1  P  513  ;  and 
on  each  of  l:,<;  JOVFK;  -  between  Rome  and  Asia 
which  are  in  ';•!!•'"'  .•:  vii>o  passages,  he  must  have 
passed  '  *  •  i  >  •  i  \  T  •  '  .  The  rank  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  i'i  !  s,>  i-u.i'  •>  !-  attested  further  by  its 
being  i  •  >!!'•:  ,'  -.  i  •  !'  •.  I11  21.  It  became  the 
home  of  St.  John  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  ; 
and  a  few  incidents  of  his  residence  in  E.  are  pre- 
served by  Eusebius.  Accojdi?  x  to  tradition,  not 
merely  Timothy  and  John,  but  also  the  Virgin 
Mary,  were  buried  at  Ephesus.* 

The  connexion  of  the  Ephesian  city  harbour  with 
the  sea  depended  on  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
channel  of  the  Cayster  j  but  this  was  difficult,  for 
the  river,  which  drains  a  valley  of  fertile  alluvial 
soil,  carried  much  silt  in  its  water,  and  deposited 
this  toward  its  mouth,  as  the  current  became  weak. 
According  to  Strabo  (p.  641),  an  ill-advised  engineer- 
ing scheme  under  the  Pergamenian  king  Attains 
Philadelphus  (B.C.  159-138),  when  a  breakwater 
was  built  to  narrow  the  entrance  from  the  river, 
increased  the  tendency  to  silt  up  the  mouth  of  the 
city  harbour;  and  in  A.D.  65  measures  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  governor  of  Asia  to  improve  the  con- 
nexion between  the  harbour  and  the  sea  (Tacit. 
Ann.  xvi.  23).  Either  then  or  at  some  other  time, 
an  embankment,  which  can  still  be  seen  as  one 
rides  down  from  E.  to  the  sea  (see  Weber,  p.  52), 
was  built  along  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  to 
help  the  aciion  of  the  stream  in  sweeping  the  silt 
out  towards  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  E.  was 
maintained,  r.p|>nivmlv.  under  the  Rom.  Empire; 
but  in  later  <CM<!II;<  -  mo  care  and  energy  needed 
for  so  great  a  task  failed,  the  harbour  became  a 
'  *  " 


,  . 

J  i  igh\\  ay  h  ad  ceased  .    Even  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul, 

*  As  to  the  supposed  connexion  of  SL  I/vke  with  T  ,  rioaneipnt 
evidence  for  n  cu-ib  (bab  raihcr  onl>  coiiftaij  e\i<lcnct),  m 

~ 


Ac  there  is  nothing  to  -  ;•.;•"•  in  •-  «r~  lowledge  of  the  city 
on  the  part  of  the  author  ;  •  <1  1  L  '  fr  >-e  .  .•  «i  *  Tomb  of  St.  Luke' 
is  the  creation  of  a  mere  error  on  the  part  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood, 
who  mistook  a  rude  crobs,  incised  m  later  times  on  the  marble 
door  of  an  old  Gr.  polyandrion  or  family  tomb,  for  a  proof  of 
the  Christian  origin  of  the  monument,  imagining  that  the 
figure  of  a  bull  (a  Gr.  ornament)  which  uas  sculptured  on  it  \vaa 
the  symbol  of  St.  Luke,  and  completing  his  delusion  by  the 
false  belief  that  the  modern  name  Ayassaluk  (on  which  see 
below)  was  derived  from  'Ayw?  A.GVXK;  Yeb  from  his  idea 
there  has  been  developed  a  modern  legend  ;  and  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  some  attempt  to  institute  a  ceremonial  at  thu 
false  *  tomb  of  St.  Luke.' 
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It  was  somewliat  troublesome  to  ascend  the  channel 
to  the  harbour ;  and  ships  which  were  trading-  be- 
tween the  N.  JEgean  ports  and  Syria,  avoided  E.3 
unless  the  exigencies  "  "*'  ""  v  •"""oliai^'nc: 
':  V  i  vy:^;.r.- :.  ,  "(Aci^  ';. 

"••  •  !(.:"::  '••'•.  ;o  the  Cayster  valley  towards 
the  East  was  too  difficult  to  "be  a  commercial  route, 
It  afforded  decidedly  the  shorter  path  from  E.  to 
Fisidian  Antioch  and  the  East  in  general ;  _  and 
naturally  foot-passengers,  to  whom  precipitous 
descents  caused  no  difficulty,  would  prefer  that 
road  to  the  longer  but  more  level  route  by 
A[-;,mfc<L  i:;d  Laodicea.  The  Cayster  route  leads 
OM,r  Iiigror  ground  than  the  other,  and  does  not 
descend  into  the  low  coast  valley  till  it  comes  nearer 
E.  ,•  and  this  also  would  make  it  preferable  in 
the  summer.  Hence  St.  Paul,  jo^rnoy^ff  from 
Pisidian  Antiocb.  to  E.,  :*refoned  Inf*  Cayster 
route,  and  traversed  the  iifpie^-ly  ;•-,<:  aN-ncts(Td 
d^eareptKa,  ^pi?,  Ac  191)  ;*  fjn.  tl«o  -tJiitn  >:/i  of  Ac 
on  this  point  is  confirmed  by  Col  21,  which  shows 
that  the  apostle  had  never  visited  Colossse  or 
Laodicea  (which  were  situated  on  the  great  high- 
way). He  had  doubtless  entered  on  the  same  path 
in  his  second  journey,  V.  i •, • .  r ".  i  •  <  -  v  I  s/  "Per  be, 
Lystra,  Iconium,  and  .  »r:  •••  •,  '•<'  •  •••  '  ••:  into 
Asia,  but  found  himself  'forbidden  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia*  (Ac  166). 

The  lower  end  •  e  l  *  "  ;.  L  •  valley  is  divided 
from  the  middle  »  .  "  '  Caystrian  plain) 

by  the  pro  ice' i  "  ,  ndinsr  mountain 

ranges,  for  ^it.  Galleons  on  tfc-.*  N  •  •  down 

towards  the  S.»  as  if  trying  to  reach  across  the 
valley  to  M t  Mi  *••  \^:;«  •'':.<-  part  of  which  overlook- 
ing E.  w««  eil.ui  I'm  jy,"-* ,  and  forces  the  Cayster 
to  wind  southward,  when  it  is  coming  ncnr  ihc  sea- 
leveL  Below  this  narrow  pa-*.,  tne  ud'i'y  opens 
again  to  form  a  low  marshy  plain,  raised  very 
little  above  the  sea,  from  •which  the  hills  spring 
very  sharply,  as  Mt.  Coressus,  the  outermost  peak 
of  Factyas,  overhanging  the  site  of  E.,  extends  in 
a  long  sharp  ridge  westward  towards  the  sea ;  and 
the  Cayster  turns  again  sharply  to  the  W.  through 
this  13  miles  long  plain  to  the  sea*  In  the^  open 
plain,  about  5  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of 
fche  river,  stands  a  little  hill,  close  on  the  W.,  above 
the  modern  railway  station ,-  this  hill  has  always 
been  the  religious  centre  of  the  valley;  below 
its  S.W.  slope  stood  the  sacred  precinct  of  the 
Asian  goddess,  who  was  identified  by  the  Greeks 
with  their  own  Artemis  (see  DIANA)  ;  on  the  hill 
Justinian  built  one  of  his  greatest  ecclesiastical 
foundations, t  the  church  (whose  ruins,  projecting 
out  of  the  hill,  can  still  be  traced)  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evacgclisb  (o  dyios  #€0X670$,  from  whom 
the  hill  and  the  I:trl-  * ""  .«• »  beside  is  still  called 
Ayo-soliik  or  Ay--,'"1,  ».e.  Ayo-thol6g) ;  and 
between  the  two  was  built  a  fine  nio^que,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  monuments  of  late  Arab.- 
Pers.  art,  now  -  '*«•  I1-  -l^apidated  (founded  prob- 
ably bj  one  o;"  'I  ••  S  j  *  princes,  who  reigned 
and  corned  money  with  "Lat.  inscription  £  at  Ayo- 
soliik).  Kound  this  religious  centre  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  inhabitants  have  congregated; 
whereas,  in  opposition,  to  the  religious  foundation, 
the  Gr.  colonists  built  the  city  of  E.»  at  a  distance 
of  1  to  2  miles  S.-W.,  partly  on  the  slope  of 
Coressus,  partly  on  the  low  ground  at  its  foot,  and 

*  In  tills  senterce  ive  speak  only  on  the  'South  Galatian* 
theory  (Ramsay,  Church  in  Rom.  JShrp  p  #3f_,  e«p  od.  2  or 
laicr  editions);  those  \\ho  lioid  uic  'North  Uolaiian*  \  icw  may 
omit  this  one's<.mence 

1 Is  is  brieily  described  by  ?••(,  •••.:>  «»., .J£  •  •'  r-  v.  l,  as  equalling 
.In  size  and  magnificence  Ji>r  nr.'s  j.r,  •  t^  :"'•  'ndation  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  Church  of  th->  JToI*  AJI^I'M  Justinian  built 
it  m  place  of  an  earlier  church  on  the  same  site,  dedicated  to  St 
John, 

J  Moneta  guce  jit  in  theotorjo  Several  of  these  coins  were 
among;  a  find  made  in  the  faoil,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
temple,  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  coins  had  been  buried  about  1370. 


partly  on  a  low  isolated  hill,  called  Pion  or  Prum 
(about  500  ft.),  which  rises  in  the  plain. 

The  history  of  E.  turns,  tc  x  jr.Lit  extent,  ou 
the  opposition  between  the  Gio'^s  tlio  party  oi 
progress  and  freedom  and  maritime  enterprise, 
and  the  non-Gr.  population,  centred  at  the  temple, 
and  championed  by  the  priesthood,  the  party  of 
ft;  p.\rj'lcr  and  ignorance  and  Asiatic  submission. 
i'ne  "juyuian  conquest  by  Crce&us  for  a  time  en- 
slaved  the  city  to  the  temple;  the  new  founda- 
tion of  E.  by  Lysimachus  in  B.C.  295  again  redressed 
the  balance ;  *  but  the  proximity  of  the  temple 
gave  it  always  an  immense  power  in  the  city.  The 
city  owed  its  pre-eminence  in  the  province  in  part 
to  the  temple,  for  the  temple  was  the  greatest  and 
most  influential  in  Asia,  and  the  city  boasted  of 
the  title  *  warden  of  the  temple  of  Artemis '  j>ew/c6po$ 
•riis'ArrijuSos,  Ac  19s5,  lit.  'temple-sweeper,3  in  KV 
c  ten*  )V-.c <">!. r,'  in  AV  'worshipper.'  The  title 

,  ,':"••  I v.-VTi;"'  ,,••» }  is  more  ccrs'".*)'^^"  applied  to 
JK.,  and  to  ;  •  •  >  ^  '"  Asian  nik  -,  a>  warden  of  a 
temple  of  v1  "  A-  ..''  cultus  ;  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul,  E.  was  warden  of  one  si.t ?-  i-^ii^-G.  iid  later 
she  became  warden  of  two  u -is;!' -^  »m<;  finally 
of  three  temples  of  the  imperial  religion  (Sis,  rpis, 
vewtcbpos) ;  and  when  the  Eph.  Neocorate  simply  is 
mentioned,  that  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordin- 
arily to  be  understood,t  But  the  ref.  to  the  Eph. 
Neocorate  of  Artemis  in  Ac  1985  is  justified  bv  an 
inseription  of  the  2nd  cent.,  in  which  E.  is  said  to 
be  'doubly  temple-warden  of  the  Emperors,  and 
warden  or  Artemis'  (Sis  pew/rrfpos  T&V  JSe/Saoroi/  teal 
vewKdpos  TTJS  'Apr^t5os,  Wood,  Appendix  Inscr. 
vt  6,  p.  50) ;  and  coins  of  the  3rd  cent,  have  the 
legend  'E0e<r£wz'  rpls  ye«/c6/>wy  /cal  TTJS  'AprtjuSos,  i.e. 
*  triply  temple- warden  (of  the  emperors),  and 
(temple-warden)  £  of  Artemis.'  The  festivals  of 
the  goddess  were  thronged  by  pilgrims  and  de- 
votees from  the  Cayster  valley  and  from  the 
whole  of  Asia.  The  crowds  which  attended  these 
festivals  contributed  greatly  to  the  wealth  ot 
the  city;  many  trades  were  mainly  dependent 
on  the  pilgrims,  who  required  entertainment,  food, 
amusement,  victims  to  sacrifice,  offerings  to  dedi- 
cate, curiosities  and  images  for  worship  to  carry 
home.§  The  order  of  events  during  St,  Paul's 
long  residence  in  E.  of  2  years  and  3  months 
(Ae  198<  10,  called  3  years  by  the  apostle  himself, 
AcSO81,  in  the  usual  ancient  style  of  reckoning  an 
intermediate  period  by  the  superior  round  number) 
illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  relation  of  the 
priestly  centre  to  tho  pii  ,-jciiinp:  of  Christianity. 
At  first  there  was  no  oi-po-Tion  -.  for  new  religions, 
which  were  often  brought  in  from  the  east,  had 
never  been  found  prejudicial  to  the  influence  of 
Artemis  and  her  priests.  Then  the  missionaries 
were  brought  into  collision  with  the  practisers  and 
votaries  of  magic;  E.  was  one  of  the  jrreaL  cenl  ics 
of  magical  art,  and  a  kind  of  magic  foiinulio, 

*  Even  under  th«  Belian  confederacy  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Eph..  contribution  of  6  to  7£  talents   was   paid  only  under 
coi  11  .Mon  (TTcad,  p.  18),  and  the  Gr.  spirit  was  nearly  dead. 
I  wn.-u'hjs  call  id  lu^  new  city  Arsinoe,  after  his  wife,  but  this 
i ",  MO  "a»».   1  o- "'  ,1  r>*  tears. 

-  I1  c  lii'«    V<  ">  .  o  in  the  imperial  cultus  is  first  men- 
tioned on  coins  or  .Nero ;  probaMv  the  ref.  is  to  the  Augusteum* 
a  temple  built  in  the  precinct  oi  Artemis  to  Rome  and  Augustus 
by  the  city  E.  (noc  by  the  Commune  Asice,  see  ASIA,  ASIAEOH) 
before  B.C.  6  (Wood,  Appendix,  i.  1) ;  Buchner,  de  Neocoria,, 
p.  38,  indeed  considers  that  the  refen  rur  -s  TO  a  leinp'c  <ot 
Claudius,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  dedicated  by  bhe 
Commune  Asice,  on  account  of  aid  gritn  ro  tro  nu  Iv    tfoe 
emperor,  MalaJas,  p.  246,  ed.  Bonn ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  such  a  temple  ever  existed.    The  second  imperial  nco- 
corate  was  granted  under  Hadrian,  und  the  third  under  Oara- 
calla     A  decree  of  the  Senate  was  required  to  grant  this  dis- 
tinction (as  Asia  was  a  senatorial  province). 

J  The  phrase  TiTpaxis  vtatxopos  on  the  later  coina  refers  to  thk 
same  fact 

§  Artemis  Ephesia.  was  worshipped  more  wiclelv  by  private 
persons  than  any  other  deity  known  to  Pausarnas  (iv.  81  8  J  c£ 
also  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  4). 
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called  Ephesian  Letters  ('E<£<-om  ".'psftuzrC*,  became 
famous  ;*  '*  *  vere  naturally  soon 

:.  •  ,..-•'  i-"  •         •  «"'V1  i     Men  freed 

s  .  ••  M  I"   -      '>M-J  but  their 

discomfituie  (Ac  1913"ls)  would  not  directly  and 
immediately  affect  the  priests  and  the  temple. 
As  time  passed  and  the  new  religion  became  more 
powerful,  it  began  to  affect  the  -.  j:-X  •,  •-  who 
did  not  need  so  many  articles  for  t  <  «  (,  •»,  •  (dra- 
•:?  ,  -  -  nd  ceased  to  purchase  the  small  repre- 
:%j  •  ,,  *  t»fi-  of  the  goddess  m  her  shrine,  which  were 
produced  in  vast  numbers  and  in  various  materials  — 
silver,  marble,  and  terra-cotta  (see  DIANA).  Thus 
several  trades  were  seriously  affected,  and  the 
associated  trades  (rods  irepi  T&  roiavra  tpYfotts, 
Ac  1925},  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  their 
wealthy  merchants  (who  dealt  in  silver  'shrines/ 
and  therefore  needed  more  capital  for  his  business 
in  the  precious  metal),  Demetrius,  probably  master 
of  the  guild  for  the  year,t  eager  to  defend  their 
interests,  raised  a  demonstration  against  the 
Christian  preachers.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  riot 
the  Christians  ran  serious  risk  (1981),  and  that, 
even  after  (and  also  before)  the  riot,  the  passions 
and  su]>ei.-iu'<n-  of  the  vulgar  mob,  having  once 
been  roused  against  the  puritanic  tendencies  of  the 
Christians,  continued  to  be  a  serious  danger  to  St. 
Paul  (1  Co  1582  169,  2  Co  I8'10). 

"••  y*  i  -  T  'rc"<toM  'f  TorVco|M- 


SOL 


!        !• 


.  ,  . 

douowess  ueiu  in  a  ouncuiig1  oeiongmg1  DO  uie  gimu  (iy^;,  J.ne 
text  of  the  Bezan  Cod-  \  *  •  "  *  T  J.  '  •  '\  '  '  t'  -'  •  must 
have  occurred)  that  •  <  I  ,•  .....  i'i  c-i  smen 

then  rushed  out  into  L.I  -  •  i    ^.-;T   /•  •  ',t     r,  •<!  11  -av»  con- 
gregated m  the  theatre.    The  ruins  of  tr    J       '     •      ">.."* 
scale  ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  "  •    " 

24,000  people.    It  was  situated  on  the  -    .    <     '    • 

Elan,  overlooking  "      '  "  •    ' 

It  is  an  "         *      f  \  ,  J/rchs 

were  frienc".  •  «•>*•.  .*.  ',  and  intervened  to  save  him  from 
ftd\enturmg*hinaself  m  the  crowd.  They  doubtless  pointed  out 
tc  him  tV  Y-  •  -  -i  •  -v  would  still  further  enrage  the  excited 
orowd  ;  ,  •:  .1  i  r  <•->  once  proceeded  to  violence,  they  were 
more  likely  to  extend  their  violence  to  his  companions  ;  and 
\i\  ,'  '  •»  *  •  "  ^  "^aul  not  to  show  hnn- 

sc,",i  1  i  v    siarchs  may  be  taken 

&-  •  <  .  \  •    •      ned  towards  St.  Paul 

In  ,  •         '     i  '  <"h.,i  rn<l  -il-oof  t'w 

ji  ,.    •  tiijy  \\LICJ  Oi^vi^ls  of 

:i  ••'          «     ,  -re  part  of  the  Rom, 

imperial  machinery.    1\  I-  ''»r     •  •    k  s"    "  V-  \  •  lO^that  they 
were  present  as  a  bo  I.-  *  •  "    •         •    •  «   <•,•>  .  this  may  be 
accounted  for  either  by  a  festival  which  was  in  progress  about 
l:1    -j!>  P  !   iii'  (-.  "•  'i  il  o  rr      n*  ,••••'••        *  '  --  of  '  i»"o  "*  • 
1,1-     or<"x  ri"  •,  •  o  •  '_'  ".       •'  ;  '  <  .....  *  '<     A.1-     ' 

01  .  ,e  V-.v-  •  -•»'  -  'i  r  :•«,->,  M'".\  ••  -  •  «••>.:'•" 
(It  ,•-•  '  ,  '  i'i  -M  .  't  ,  VM  /'/,•;  '•'.,'.  No  '  •• 

In  Lfirn'.Tf.  '.«  \il  I'1'-'  -  .  -••.,»-,»  v  ••!••<•, 
of  r  .n'wla  -ooi  .  L\  .i/'  -•*  r1  o.  A-  -i  I-  romii-ClcrK. 
or  '  *«»•"•'  i  ••  <••;  ;!  -^  .'  '  /./  t  /«£-*.•*  <  ;  T  •  i  su  ,.  i  »  '  i  :  w 
jr(  '»  »  ,•  ;  i'n»  ••-  •  .  'ii  rr,  o  /  T  -  (ixxsrs  "t  -  i*>ci- 

i  »^-  <t  us  IPO  I'  .j.icsi,  in  •  ••)•!  a,  i  01  ,y;  and  i'  IJ,>  i  ri 
o  -  •'.  •  ;  ,/  •»'.  <*;  »~  ,  i.e.  tt-yipati  fc.jaj&Y)  and  procoiij's 
k',  •  -  I  >  i,  :.  <  .  udicial  authonty  in  case  of  any 
I-  •  .  •  •  *  -  TV  government  of  the  mum- 

c  •.   I  .    i  •  .  .waslodged 

in  IMP  nanua  or  two  (iranuiun  b  >'i  1,0  (fiouKfy  and 

the  .'  i  ,••"-">»•  '  "  n  *  crrra.  '  \  -11  1-  •  "  /  -'  -,.'  - 
noli-  *  •  All  ?•  >v  r  .:  .*  •.  i.<  !  .1 

in  thf>"  \'-soini)1,\  01  ihe  cn./rns;  and  i  ,i<  f  '<!  .r  (*•  •••  ;- 
oon-istulioulhjA-^cmD  vhadirrll\  he'd  Thoic.ns  of  power,  and 
excroiK  (1  ilie  lirial  cr.r.i  -ol  o1  or  all  il  <>  Oih(  i  departments  of  the 
Sfo^erniriert  l$Ji  u-»riKtii'i^s  "ipilcr  !r«<'  lio'ii  sM-tem  tended 
to  become  mere  loiina-U'c-,  sir  .MIM  .j  !..•  c-  ti  I1"  ••err  to  it  by  the 
flcnace  won1  mon'^  an»ovc<l;  for  il.i1  unpur.rl  ^ovormnciu, 
-wni-ih  ha.d  ab(;l  -i.  "I  i\?  p'VAt-r^  <»  i  w>  i  oii'ilm  a-sim'f>'\  in 
fionie,  natniullv  di-  o^r  rjr  ^l  DODU!  ir  !i--c  -"Inn  •>  in  tl'L  <•  i  '"•  or 
the  cinv'K  i  ^hon  >i  PaM',  lto^o\i.r  w.ife  ai  L  ,  •  .  •  N1--  * 
was  fal'll  in  name  si'  '.;i-!  ih(»  ^i  '«  fio  and  fiii.'i'  a',111---  :  i 
tiip  n.tv(Ae  li^'Oi^  »(1^  ^r'y  lll>L  <i<r'-->o*i  hu  o.  .V.M'M*  .  .;,, 
didnoiproik?iJ\  tail  w^jiiTirhecf-jriuaiTioro'tLe  Rom  COUFLS  and 

*  Porhapt  an  example  of  these  Ephettii  Grammata  occurs  on 
a  co  n  of  irso  imperial  tnno,  as  Mr.  Iluad  suggests  m  his  Cat. 
£rit.  Mus  (Ionia),  p.  70. 

t  At  L  the  guilds  of  the  "Woolworkers  (A«v«fw),  the  Sur- 
veyors (-fou&rpoti),  and  the  Workmen  before  tbe  Gate  (.pya,ra.i 
xpoTvA.sir»i  KM  fS  Tltc-fiowi)  are  mentioned  in  insciiptions.  A 
list  of  "  "  "  the  Asian  cities  is  given  by  Oehler  in 
JSranon  •  •  .',  p.  27(5  f  ;  cf.  Idfcbenam,  Romischen 

Vet  einswetsen,,  p.  157. 


officers ;  and  it  is  also  regularly  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to 
decrees,  along1  with  the  Senate,  as  giving1  valMity and  authority 
to  decrees  which  had  V  i  '•  ><  "  by  tbe  Senate  and  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  its  ,'*•"•,.  i  '  -.it  Senate  (j3ou^)  in  the 
Asian  cities  was  transfer  -1  V  jj ,  \i"  steps  from  the  old  dr. 
form  of  a  body  elected  -  •  ';  s  citizens,  to  the  Eom. 

foim  of  a  body  filled  up  by  distinguished  citizens  (esp  all  who 
had  held  </"  •  i  • :  -  •.  i  ( -^  u' .  •  i  _  their  seats 

for  life.    <>   •  „        .     i  »  .  •!     i,    i-»  K-  c",'istitution,  it 

encroached  more  and  more  on  cne  powers  or  cue  Assembly.  Eufc 
at  the  same  tune  another  transfer  .  «  i  simul- 

taneously, as  the  Eom  imperial    •  •       •      on  the 

'    •  *    '  .     of  self -administration ;  and  in  this  trans- 
was  made  by  slow  steps  a  mere  instrument; 
of  the  Horn.      •    ••  *  •   •     -.' 

The  Secre"    •.  «_,  ',(/•'•  ',  a,«*««W  *%*  rfasaf,  called  also 

o  '"    • .' . .  j  -    "   •    '     .  r  ff   •  *.  MtTsv$  TOU  <"         .  rhaps 

,'"•!•.  '  the  city.  •  says 

that  *  as  the  real  vigour  of  the  Assembly  declined  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  impenal  rule,  it  was  more  and  more  left  to  the 


communicate  * 


i  i   r 


lio  the  people 
!*  -  a,  channel  of 


the  Secretary  became  more  "and  more  important.  These  facts 
explain  the  part  »"  *  "  "  "  -  -  •  1935-41,  an  incident 
which  throws  a  12  subject,  and  is  in 

perfect  accord  with  all  that  we  learn  about  it  from  other  sources 
He  came  forward  as  the  agent  of  the  municipal  government, 
and  calmed  the  mob  by  a  skilful  speech  ;  he  spoke  of  the  close 
relation  between  the  city  and  the  temple,  and  the  sacredness  of 
:]  <  L  "•*.  -  'i-  T'.'.  '•"'..'"„•»"".  'I  .  he  mentioned,  as  an 
" 


s  associates  had  not 
to  the  groddess  (see 
that  there  was  an 

"«  r?,\  C\  ey  should 
.  but  that 


«  i»-i  '.-;     .  o   ,  e1-  <*    '.   v  :-  o  v  -  » 
(  -,  P<  •        -  o  ,',«'-;>•  <'• 

established  method  of  legal  prooedi 
seek  redress  for  any  injury  of  which  .  . 

persistence  in  their  riotous  conduct  was  criminal,  and  likely  to 
call  down  severe  punishment;  and  then  he  dismissed  the 
assembly.  His  recognition  of  the  meeting  as  an  \st5s.Kwitt  was 
'•  •  '  '  •  Tic  J  <3  o  in  order  to  shield  it,  so  far  as  he  could, 

,1'    '1    i*"1!  !•»  C       -.!    .' 

The  Secretary  advised  the  concourse  to  disperse,  and  wait 
until  the  lawful  Ecclesia  (so  AV,  regular  assembly  RV)  should 
meet,  and  settle  anything  further  which  they  wished  to  bring1 
before  it.  The  old  Gr,  distinction  between  regular  ordinary 
meetings  on  days  agreed  beforehand  (y^i^t  &s6?s.K»triMt,  Hicks» 
No,  481,  1.  340)  and  extraordinary  meetings,  specially  sum- 
moned, had  been  modified  by  the  Rom,  government  in  such  a 
way  that  permission  of  the  Rom.  officials  wa->  requited  l-:f-  -'  c  .-. 
meeting  of  the  Ecclesia  could  be  legally  held  ;  ai.d  iioin  t'n  s  :s 
resulted  that  no  '-•••*  -  -  -  Vy  COM  Id  bo  SLI  r^n'j'i't!. 
except  by  the  Boi  ,  who  had  the  right  to 

c  "  ''  •  ">'-  1  .  r«"  J.A  ?  ^y  time.j'  Hence  this  suddenly 
c  >  ••  »,  l  ••  .  1^  *  •»*.  .  '  JT  and  could  not  carry  any  busi- 
ness through  ;  and,  moreover,  it  might  provoke  inquiry  from  the 
Romans  (who  were  always  jealous  of  the  right  of  free  Dieting-), 
a-  i  .  •  r  -  T  !»•-".  -  ,  "  i  -  ih<  i  '»"  "•  '  i  roi  !i  ,  "  ' 

O  •  i.1  '»        !•_•'!(.        -    »  »  ,  '0-.  .'  «.  ,  •&**.  '•'     'J    \  i")    •   i    . 

O'l;   i     •  ,'.  v,  „'•  L  (l  -i    ,   !    !•;.  nl-  Ji'j  ''»  an,»  ca;  -c  'or  ;r 

In  the  city  of  E.,  then,  there  were  three  distinct 
powers,  which  were  brought  into  contact  or  conflict 
m  the  1st  and  2nd  cent.  :  the  hierarchy  of  the 
temple*  the  government  of  the  city,  and  the  new 
.  ""  *  •  eached  hy  St.  Paul.  At  first  it  is  clear 
1  •  was  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  government  to  Christianity,  The  Sec- 
retary bi  the  cilv  spoiiks  for  the  government,  and 
point*-  out-  1  lint  the  Christians  have  not  been  guilty 
of  disrespect  in  act  or  word  towards  the  established 
<-y«ste:m,  -while  the  rioters  have  brought  the  city 
into  danger  of  reprimand  and  punishment  from 
the  imperial  rule.  The  whole  tone  is  one  of 
-irvilc'i'y  u>,  and  almost  of  contempt  for,  the 
-u|.(^-'  L  !•').-»  vulgar,  together  with  recognition 
of  the  right  of  St.  Paul  to  preach,  -o  lonji  .')-.  ho 
showed  proper  respect  to  the  laws  and  m-»riLuiion-» 
of  the  city  A  convinced  Christian,  who  was  at 
•hi  -ame'  time  a  man  of  affairs,  could  not  have 
i.sLr  'i  a  line  that  was  better  calculated  to  put  St. 
Paul  in  the  right  and  the  rioters  in  ^the  wrong  ; 
and  we  shall  prol/alilv  not  c  n  in  believing  that  the 
general  tone  of  the  c\iiic«t-i;  officials  and  the 
priests  of  high  rank  at  this  time  was  one  of  perfect 

*It  is  best  described  by  M.  Le"vy,  Revue  ties  fitwles 
ffra^/c*,  1893,  p.  203  ff. 

f  This  implies  that  he  sat  on  the  board  of  the  Strategoias  an 
assessor  (or  perhaps  as  a  chairman) 

J  L6vy  in  R&bue  dts  Etudes  Giccqws,  1S95,  p  216. 
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eqmanimiby  and  general  philosophic  interest  in^the 
preaching  of  St.  Paul,  whereas  the  superstitious 
and  vulgar  mob  were  stioagly  opposed  to  him. 
This  state  of  opinion  lasted  tiD  near  the  end  of  the 
1st  century.  But  the  viotem  fcellTijzs  rcri^t"  nurr-j: 
the  persecution  of  Doiriiciajx.  corr.i>fy~cl  v.tr;  +J  e 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  officials  and  the 
higher  ],ri«!&'!ioo<l  that  the  growing  power  of 
Cnn&tiaiiiiy  thioateiieu  the  existing  order  of 
thing*,  :iu''i  von  i(i,  :f  successful,  sweep  it  away, 
led  to  a  union  ar-jo-.jr  L"  Lhe  classes  which  were 
not  opposed  to  !•'»  c:.>  ".<:  order,  i.e.  among  all 
who  were  not  Christians.  We  may  confidently 
assume,  also,  that  at  first  Christianity  spread  with 
great  rapidity  and  Dio'li:'  rn1  a  neglect  of  the  Eph. 
ritual  similar  to  ulv  '.>.:>""Jh.  Pliny  describes  as 
having  existed  in  Bithynia,  until  the  measures 
carried  out  by  him  in  A.D.  112  caused  a  revival  of 
the  pagan  worship  (Epist.  ^  ad  Tmjan.  95).  A 
similar  revival  of  paganism  in  33.  afaout  the  same 
period  is  attested  oy  ancient  documents,  as  Canon 
Hicks  was  the  first  to  recognize  clearly.  A  great 
inscription,  dating  A.D.  104  (Hicks,  No.  481, 
p.  135),  contains  a  series  of  decrees  honouring  C. 
YiMtts  Salutaris,  a  Rom.  citizen  resident  in  E., 
who  had  presented  to  the  goddess  and  the  city 
government  a  number  of  statues,  images,  and 
moneysj  and  arranging  for  the  acceptance  and  use 
of  the  gifts  and  for  the  institution  of  a,  new 
festival  and  •*-;-*  V«  *  which  should  unite  and 
bind  more  ..«»•-;  -Aether  the  s>rii(iii3iy  n»j«l 
the  city  of  Arteinis.  "From  this  ILIPC  OEWVI •<  s- 
the  city  began  to  boast  more  than  before  of  its 
title  of  C-_(V'.  M  ':. !  •  "r  "  •)"  Artemis'  (ww^oos 
*Apr£jMdos};  HM  .  .•  v-  ,v  government  also 
allied  itself  with  the  religion  of  Artemis,  for  under 
Hadrian  imperial  silver  coins  "bear  the  type  and 
legend  of  DIANA  EPHESEA,  showing  that  the 
vindication  of  the  goddess  was  accepted  as  a  duty 
by  the  emperor  as  Pontifex  Maximus  (for  Rom, 
coins  could  not  bear  the  effigy  and  title  of  any 
but  a  Kom.  deity".  f^-*-  r  — -  •  >  ' «/  the  imperial 
government,  the  "  '  I'  ' .'  •*  ^e temple- 

hieraichy,  and  the  superstitious  mob  of  the  city, 
lasted  unbroken  until  CM •"-.!;:  •'  y  triumphed.  It 
is  true  that  the  text  01  a  decree,  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  E.  in  A.D.  161,  is  commonly 
quoted  *  as  an  involuntary  confession  of  the  decline 
of  tha  Artemis-worship  under  iln  juo\»  iaj(  infl'icnco 
of  the  new  faith, :  and  as  an  ii:'liia::on  ihat  die 
reaction  visible  in  A,D.  104  had  ceased.  The  text 
{Hicks,  No.  482,  p.  145),  a<,'iirt"  »•_•  -o  the  usually 
accepted  interpretation,  s- .  j.  1 1. -  « '  i  j  i  •  *  the  Eph, 
goddess,  whose  worship  had  hitherto  been  uni- 
versally recognized^  was  now  being  dishonoured, 
not  only  in  her  own  city  (&  -rg  favrTjs  tmrpifa 
drifjtSfiuiif  but  also  among  Greeks  and  barbarians/ 
But,  as  has  been  urged  in  Classical  Rev.  1893, 
p.  100,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  idea  that  a 
decree  in  honour  of  the  goddess  had  such  an  ill- 
omened  introduction  (for  to  ancient  feeling  it  was 
profane  and  impious  and  dangerous  to  use  such 
words)  j  and  piobably  there  IM-,  bo»  n  a  slight  error 
of  the  engiaver,  \\  ho  "wrote  01  once  iri^-CMl  of  twice, 
thus  reversing  the  meaning ;  the  true  text,  then, 
states  that  Artemis  is  honoured  in  her  own  city 
and  everywhere  (jrcLrplSt  focm/wnm).* 

The  temple  of  Artemis  at  E.  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  famous  architectural  works 
Known  to  the  ancient  world.  The  building  which 
existed  when  St.  Paul  lived  in  E.  was  not  the 
oldest  temple.  An  earlier  temple,  -o*  •*••"."•. 
columns  dedicated  by  Croesus,  Mnjr  of  I  \  ••,'•' 
560-539  (fragments  of  which  are  now  exhibited  m 
the  Brit.  Mus.  containing  parts  of  the  king's 
dedicatory  inscriptions-— Hicks,  p.  1733  Ho.  518), 

*  In  his  atifandz,  Canon  Hicks  also  Is  disposed  to  recognize  an 
efigr!i\cr*o  blcuder 


but  not  finally  completed  until  about  B.C.  400, 
was  burnt  i  >  '  V  r-«,  ;*••!  in  B.C.  356,  on  the  same 
night  that  A1  -M.  \  ••  "  Great  was  bom;  and  a 
vast  temple,  measuring,  according  to  Pliny,  425  ft. 
by  220,*  was  built  in  its  place  with  the  nelp  of 
contributions  from  the  whole  of  Asia  (tota  Asia 
exsti-uente,  Pliny,  Nat,  Hwt.  xvi.  40,  213  j  cf. 
Hicks,  p.  174)— a  fact  which  attests  the  veneration 
paid  to  1T  .  '  w\\\  -  by  the  whole  province  (Ac  1927, 
see  also  t'J'*  Vo.  -;954,  and  Hicks,  p.  144,  No.  482, 
on  l,he  rcjj«r.ri!;  of  which  see  above).  Owing  to 
the  :  -ar«hv  soi'  on  which  it  stood,  it  required  much 
care  and  contrivance  to  lay  the  foundations  firmly 
(Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi.  95).  Possibly,  the  impres- 
siveness  of  this  great  temple  suggested  to  St.  Paul 
the  allegory  in  1  Co  310"17  (written  from  E.),  and 
gave  point  to  his  words  addressed  to  the  Ephesiana 
(220-22) .  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  ^that  on 
each  occasion,  when  he  refers  to  the  ideas  of 
foundation  or  building,  as  in  1  Ti  315  619,  2  Ti  219-*>, 
Ac  2082,  he  was  thinking  of  this  temple.  The  site 
of  this  temple  ^a>  ili*(o\trod  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood 
in  1870,  after  many  years'  patient  and  laborious 
search;  but,  unfortunately,  he  PM.-  pivrn  no 
sufficient  indications  as  to  what  iwna:n«.  of  the 
bxiilcling  he  found  actually  in  situ,  and  has  left 
no  plan  of  the  site  as  it  was  when  he  uncovered 
it.  He  merely  gives  his  own  restorations,  and  his 
own  theories  as  to  what  the  . ,  •  *  •  '  .  ive  been 
when  it  was  perfect ;  but  v  ,  •  ;  of  Gr. 

architecture  was  not  so  thorough  as  to  make  Ms 
views  trustworthy ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  now 
to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  form 
a  clear  conception  of  the  building.  Officials  called 
vewrduu  or  veoToioi  were  charged  c  to  take  care  of 
the  fabric  and  repairs  of  the  temple,  and  to  super- 
intend any  additions  such  as  the  setting  up  of 
inscriptions'  (Hicks,  p.  80). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Temple  of 
Ephesian  Artemis  was  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
treasure  both  by  the  city  and  byu  iv,*'o  "si-1  i  ^  if ]- 
(as,  e.g.s  byXenophon,Jlna&,  v.  S  l;.  '  •  -•  ".i .  i*:i 
strengthened  the  bonds  that  united  the  city  and 
the  temple.  It  is  uncertain  how  the  treasure 
deposited  in  the  temple  by  the  city;  was  managed, 
but,  as  Canon  Hicks  says  (p.  82),  *  it  is  remarkable 
how  little  is  said  in  the  fephe^ian  in^oiipLion-*  about 
any  financial  officers.3  The  t  ernpV  tvici  n  *>  prtsc  hu  L 
were  inviolable:  no  arms  might  be  bo  me  ^xuhin 
the  sacred  precinct  (implying  that  in  primitive 
times,  when  arms  were  commonly  carried,  the 
goddess  provided  that  her  worship  should  be  a 
peaceful  influence).  The  Bom.  government,  in 
A.D.  22,  '•«•;  M"/UI  the  right  of  asylum  that  be- 
longed to  the  soil  of  Artemis  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  63) ; 
but  the  local  limits  of  asylum  varied  widely  at 
different  periods. 

The  twelve  disciples  of  the  baptism  of  John  whom  St.  Paul 
found  at  E.  (Ac  193)  fcad  possibly  been  converted  by  Apollos 
during  his  recent  visit;  though  it  is  more  probable  that  a 
small  SECT  of  Jews  hdd  emigrated  to  E.,  as  a  great  centre  of 
commerce  and  iniu  course,  soon  after  the  coming  of  St.  John. 
St.  Paul,  on  his  fust  brief  \ibit,  seems  to  ha\e  found  the  Jews 
in  E  verv  well  disposed  towards  the  new  teaching  ;  and,  though 
a  rapture  between  him  and  them  is  recorded  (Ac  199),  it  is 
hardly  described  in  such  terms  as  to  suggest  "chat  it  was  so 
serious  as  those  that  occurred  in  Corinth  or  Thessalomca.  The 
existence  of  a  Jewish  colony  at  E.  in  B.C.  44  is  vouched  for  by- 
Jos.  Airt.  xiv.  x.  12  (ct  xiv.  x.  25,  XVL  vi,  2  and  7),  when 
Dolabella  granted  them  religious  freedom  (esp.  from  engage- 
ments Inconsistent  with  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath)  and 
exemption  from  military  seivice  \Vhen  Augustus  afieiwarda 
confirmed  the  prmlepxs  of  the  Asian  Jews,  e&p  guaranteeing 
them  feafe-conduot  for  transmission  of  their  offering  lo  Jerus  , 
he  doubtless,  had  E  prominent,  in  his  inird  (Joss  At  it.  xvr,  vi,  2, 
cf  Ac  29  6*0  Jewish  inscriptions  at  Eph  are  published,  ITioks, 
Xos  076,  677  Some  of  these  Jews  appear  to  have  made  a 
practice  (*  t\<\ *'•***  ,vf:  i  .  ',  Ac  lO1*-1'*,  like  Brir-jesiis  at 
Paphos,  Af  %''-"?•.  .1  >  'i  iar  practices  were  engaged  in 
by  the  Je \\i;su  beiueib  at  JLm  auia  (xvh  see). 


"According  to  Mr.  Wood's  measurements  the  temple  itself 
measured  343  ft.  by  164,  and  the  sn  lobate  01  ba**eracm  418  ft, 
b\  2i9 
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When  St.  Paul  broke  with  the  Jews,  he  passed 
forth  beyond  the  narrower  circle  which  had  come 
within  the  influence  of  the  synagogue,  and  ad- 
dressed the  entire  Eph.  populaiior .  He  was  under- 
stood by  the  Ephesians  to  bo  I  he  teacher  of  a  new 
school  of  !'Mc>M»i'\N  i  and,  agreeably  to  this  view, 
*  ;>!,  r''i:(v!  <KI  y  mshe  school  of  Tyirarj*- (*-!:.  &oe) 
just  as  other  philosophers  gave  public  lecture?, 
In  the  Bezan  Text  there  is  addecf  the  statement 
that  he  taught  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  hour.  It 
is  probable  that  this  is  correct,  showing  that  St, 
Paul  employed  the  hours  when  the  building  would 
mo  longer  be  in  use ;  for  the  business  in  the  Asian 
cities  seems  to  have  ended  at  the  5th  hour  {one 
hour  before  midday).*  We  may,  then,  picture 
Paul's  life  in  Eph.  as  spent  thus:  he  wrought 
'night  and  day'  with  his  hands,  i.e.  he  started  his 
craft  before  sunrise  and  continued  at  work  through 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  (Ac  2034,  1  Co  412,f 
1  Th  29) ;  then,  after  the  ordinary  day's  work  was 
finished,  he  began  to  teach  publicly  in  this  build- 
ing, and  -  *  •  i«  .•»<><!  his  philosophy  to  all  comers 
freely.  '!  is-  -•»  j.uh'it  lectures  were,  as  we  might 
naturally  expect,  supplemented  by  teaching  in 
private  houses  (Ac  2020). 

The  name  St.  Paul's  Prison,  which  is  ?  }>\>Y"  -1  r<, 
a  Gr.  tower  forming  part  of  the  line  of  r'o-  /M1 ;  ".M 
along  the  ridge  of  Uoressus,  near  its  W.  end,  is 
purely  fanciful.  There  is  no  record  that  St.  Paul 
was  imprisoned  in  E.  j  and,  if  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned, this  tower  is  not  the  kind  of  place  where 
ne  would  have  been  immured.  *  It  is  a  two-storeyed 
fort  with  eight  chambers,  and  the  upper  storey  is 
reached  by  an  external  staircase '  (Wilson,  Hand- 
book, p.  99).  There  are  some  important  Christian 
remains  in  the  city,  noiibly  (T»e  don  Me  church 
near  the  gymnasium  ri< ; on- ir'i'  the  ilirj.ire.  This 
church  is  older  than  liio  p<  \\\  Jta-'I'-'n  01  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  on  the  h:ll  i\r  _\vo-N>l:.k ;  and  may 
well  be  the  very  church.  M  ii<  i  c  blso  CO;PI(  'I  was  held 
in  A.D.  431.$  On  the  E.  side  of  Mount  Pion,  over- 
hanging the  road  that  leads  from  the  temple  of 
Diana  to  the  "MHjinc^ian  Gate  of  the  city,  is  a  rock- 
hewn  church,  close  to  a  cave  in  which  the  *  Seven 
Sleepers  of  E.'  were,  according  to  i1  •  !•  ;••  -'J  saved 
from  the  Kom.  persecution  by  a  -!  n».>,  •  of  some 
centuries'  duration. 

The  actual  foundation  of  a  Christian  community 
in  E.  may  be  ascribed  to  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
(wh.  see),  whom  St.  Paul  left  there  at  his  first 
hurried  visit  (Ac  1819),  and  whom  he  found  there  on 
his  return. 

LITERATURE.— The  vast  mass  of  lit.  about  E.  is  to  a  great 
extent  antiquated  by  recent  works.  The  inscriptions,  with 
the  commentaries  of  Boeckh  and  Hicks,  must  form  the  foun- 
tli.  V  <>  ,i:  i  -  •  '  M*  *-  '?;  Oi  :••»  >.  .""i.  see 
t»-M  Vo  ,r,  'if/  .  t  li  *f"i/r  •*  /  '//.V<'.  -i  •••,  -•  (ex- 
<•(  '<  rii  ill'1; MI  i-'  -"("•  V- '  «"»  /''' "'  '''•'''."  ''>  l<  •"  ''  '••  etc. 
(M  iir.'ii  ,*!»•»:  <:  ,!"  a:  <1  •  (*•  ll'r  -,  '•>  /'  '  •''  .'•'  ''•  ' 


«*»/'  wi,'  /  i"  -i"  • 
li,  •••/  i  v  /'  i ;  v 
jfi  »*.  a  c;  r<  i.  :i: 
A-  ..P  01  « i ,  Ji1  'I 
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i  or  IM  -.irio  -  ,,  *  •;      t>i  •:  *•  /.. 

...i!'1   wn<»  ^   »*'!   «M,"«:,  a,  «i  ii 'i«rs  /."  'ii*'.  (/«•  'i~mple 

of  JJiana  contains  some  unugs  to  regard  aiudy.     Wood's 
>*  at  E.  is  almost  purely  a  popular  hook  (except  for  the 
of  inscriptions,  most  of  which  are  repubhshed  by 
c.) ;  and  the  scientific  account  of  his  discoveries,  which 
doubtless  he  contemplated,  was  never  published.    The  sketch  of 


larlv  charming  and  instructive.  Lightfoot's  '  Discoveries  illus- 
tratmp  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles'  in  Cont&mp  Rev.  May  1873 
(repub.  as  app.  to  his  Er  /  n  y>  •  "  /?  •'.  I1  """'  ")  - 
tuef ul :  see aJso Kumsay,  (.'  ,u  :/«  IN  7.  >.<  i.  •  :>  pp.  112  ',"''. .  >i 

*  See  illustrations  collected  JErpMttor,  March  3802,  p.  223 ; 
St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  271 
t  This  Tpibtle  was  vmtten  from  Ephesus. 
J  Tlie  Council  was  held  in  E   (not  outside  1  he  oitv)  »  TJJ 


St.  J* 
excel 


*  "  "282.   On  the  coinage,  see  Head's 
/,;•  'i'JB.  (which  unfortunately  enda 
'         - 


•      ,  . 

with  the  Christian  era,  but  may  be  completed  from  his  '  Cata- 


feld, 

1875 


1875;  i  ••  '-«v  •"  •'  '•"'•  ''  'A.Min  pp.  35-51.  On  tne  sup- 
I  cu  ' ,  •  vs"'  "•  .  k  ',  Bee  \veber,  Kylands,  and  Falkener,  un 
'1 ,  t'lf  **02.  If  i  /.  -i  if.'1  » J.  1?S1,  a  s<l  ?•.,  '^'  "  ~")id.  vi.  p.  323. 

^v .  :»r.  RAMSAY. 

EPHL1L  (^sx). — A  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Cb 
2s7).    See  GENEALOGY. 


EPHOD 


Ex,  Lv,  but 


HOD  ("to,   I&K;  ^TTWS      x,      v,     u  , 

,  Jg  and  1  S),  —  In  treating  of  this  term,  which 
is  apparently  used  in  different  meanings,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  first  the  passages  in  which 
there  is  least  doubt  about  the  signification  of  the 
word. 

1.  The  '  ephod  }  was  a  priestly  garment  made  of 
white  linen  (13),  and  attached  to  the  body  by  a 
girdle  (nun).  An  ephod  such  as  this  was  worn  by 
Samuel  as  a  <<-r  ••!•-<!>;  -i!  '1  S  2»)f  by  the  85 
priests  V1!)1!,'"  •  «F  ill  '  -rn-  '  "fi'r  at  Nob,  who 
were  sli  •:  ^  •  •  •  IS  221S),  and  "by  David  when 
he  danc-  •  •  /  -  <>  •  ark  (2  S  614b  -,  cf.  1  Ch  152713). 
The  nature  of  this  priestly  garment  is  not  further 
described  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  a 
simpler  form  of  the  more  ornate  garment  of  the 
same  name  described  in  P  (Ex286'8-  27L  295  392'5-  f**, 
Lv  87)  among  the  vestments  peculiar  to  the  High 
Priest.  This  more  ornate  '  ephod  J  was,  in  a  word, 
an  ornamental  kind  of  waistcoat.  It  consisted  of 
an  oblong  piece  of  richly  \  »  •".,••'«  1  P  •:(  "  -1  (blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  I  ..."  .i  'i  •  ,  i-  woven 
with  gold  thread,  the  ework  of  the  designer3), 
bound  round  the  body  under  the  arms,  and  reaching 


flaps  or  straps  attached  to  it  behind,  and  passing 
over  the  shoulders  to  the  front,  wheue  they  were 
again  fastened  to  the  ephod :  on  the  top  of  each  of 
these  shoulder-pieces  was  an  onyx-stone,  engraven 
with  the  names  of  six  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Round 
the  body,  the  ephod  was  further  held  in  its  place 
by  a  band  (isxn  nam,  i.e.  prob.  the  'ingenious  work 
of  the  ephod  *"*'),  of  the  same  material  as  the  ephod, 
and  woven  in  one  piece  with  it,  by  which  it  was 
'girt*  (Lv  87)  round  the  waist.  The  ephod  was 
worn  over  a  blue  frock,  woven  entirely  of  blue,  and 
put  on  by  being  drawn  over  the  head,  something 
in  the  manner  of  a  cassock  (but  without  arms), 
called  the  '  robe  (V^n)  of  the  ephod.*  The  skirt  of 
this  robe  was  adorned  with  a  border  of  pome- 
granates in  colours,  with  golden  bells  between 
them,  the  sound  of  which  was  to  be  heard  whenever 
the  High  Prie-i.  uii-  niinUloriTip  in  Ihe  Holy  Place 
(Ex  28^85).  On  the  irom  of  ilic,  cpliod  was  fastened 
the  jewelled  BREAST-PLATE,  containing  the  pocket 
or  pouch  in  which  were  put  the  Urim  and 
Thmnxnim,  or  sacred  lots  (Ex  2816*  *S  Lv  88).f 

2.  There  is,  however,  a  second  group  of  passages 
in  which  'ephod'  has  been  supposed  to  denote,  not 
a  priestly  <^j  i  inont.  but  some  kind  of  idol  or  image, 
a.  In  Jg  8-'  •  (ri<ioon  is  said  to  have  made  an 
'ephod'  of  the  gold  rings  $  taken  from  the 
Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  which  he  'set5 — 
or  'stood'  (^!!,  implying  location  somewhat  more 
definitely  than  Dfti ;  see  Gn  3088  430,  and  of  the 

*  According  to  others,  *the  land  of  the  ephod,*  3E>f?  being 
supposed  to  he  transposed  from  tfrn.  The  verb  V3Q  is,  how- 
ever  (in  connexion  -with  dress),  used  only  of  Mnding  on  head- 
£T6ar. 

t  It  is  possible  that  the  ephod  was  of  Egyptian  origin  At 
least  V  Ancesfci(Jnna?<?tf  dephilos  chrttienne,  1872,  pp  45,47) 
gives  illustrations  from  Lepsius,  Denlsmaler,  iii.  plales  224a,  (*, 
274fe  (cf.  222A),  of  divine  and  royal  personages  having  similarly 
a  nchly  decorated  garment  round  the  body,  supported  by  two 
shoulder-straps,  fastened  at  the  top  by  a  gem,  and  secured  round 
the  waist  by  a  girdle 

I  *  It '  in  \  &*  refers  naturally  only  to  the  '  gold '  or  v.»» .  the 
crescents,  etc  ,  of  v  ?®>  do  not  seem  to  be  included 


Y26 


EPHOD 


EPHOD 


ark,  i  S  52S  2  S  617)— in  Qphrah.  That  this  was  an 
object  of  idolatrous  worsnip  seems  plain  from  the 
comment  of  the  later  historian  (v.*),  who  states 
that '  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it/  and  that 
6  it  became  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  to  his  house. '  The 
amount  of  ,rc,v  spoi.t  upoi:  this  ephod  (1700  shekels 
r=  about  75  ibs.  'troy,  which  would  be  worth  now 
some  £3600)  points  also  to  something  more  than 
an  ornamental  vestment  for  a  priest :  indeed  the 
ephod  appears  to  be  the  chief  object  in  the  sanc- 
tuary.* b.  In  other  passages  also  the  ephod 
iigures  as  part  of  the  regular  equipment  of  a 
sanctuary.  In  Jg  1741*  1814  17- 18>  f ,  Micah  provides 
ior  Ms  private  shrine  in  Ephraim  a  graven  and 
"niolluri  I'l'i-it'  (pesel  and  incrw&Lhah),^  and  an  ephod 
and  i'3ia;»  ii: . ;  and  in  Hos  34  the  picket  .^-peaks 
of  a  time  when  Israel  should  be  K-f-  *  ^  i  is'  •  7v  i- 
and  prince,  without  sacrifice  and  pillar  ( //";-•  >•'  •  , 
and  without  ephod  and  teraphim.3  The  juxta- 
position of  ephod  and  teraphim  in  these  passages 
is  not.ccjib.e.  The  latter  were  idols  (Gn  3119S 
of.  v.80),  !.:  ,r:o-  'V  <*f  ^,-ian  form  (I  S  1913-1S)9 
and  were  ->i  •.  :i  ';.:%  i'r,  ,o  i  (Ezk  2121  <-8>,  Zee  10s ; 
cf.  Hab  219) :  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  ephod  was  in  some  way  associated  with 
the  teraphim  in  divination.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  it  was  any  kind  of  image  r  rather,  as 
:  "  "••  M«  .  i  "Lois,  the  ephod  will  have  been 

,, ,     ,.   •  -,  i  .     c.  In  1  S  219  [Heb.10]  the 

sword  of  Goliath  was  preserved  at  Nob  as  a 
trophy,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  *  behind  the 
e^IioJ,'  which  therefore  would  seem  to  have  been 
-"•• .  ' "  ,  "  iving  a  fixed  place  by  the  wall,  but 
from  it.  d.  In  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
the  epnoa  is  several  times  mentioned  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  will  of  J"  ;  the  verb  used  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  when  thus  employed,  is — not  *put 
on/  but— •' bring  near'  (ehn  1  S  1418  LXX,$  239 
SO7* T) :  the  priest  (whose  privilege  it  is  to  possess 
it)  is  said  to  *  carry '  or  *  bear*  it  (K^  IS  2s®  14s- la 
LXX,  §— not  *  wear5);  and  A1**:  "  i. »  '»*••,  it  down 
with  Mm  cin  his  hand'  to  DP* .-,  •>  l>  ,;  (1 S236). 
These  passages  seem  to  imply  that  the  e  ephod ' 
was  something  moved  about  or  carried,  rather 
than  something  worn  as  a  garment,  e.  The 
derivative  rnjK— the  same  vord  which  is  used  in 
connexion  wifih  the  high  priest's  ephod  in  the 
phrase  (Ex  288  39s)  'the  band  of  its  attachment  '— • 
is  used  actually  of  some  part  of  the  metal  plating 
of  an  idol  in  Is  SO22  *  the  silver  overlaying  (^y)  of 
thy  graven  images,  and  the  gold  attachment,  or 
casing  {«*njp),  of  thy  molten  images.'  On  the 
strength  ol  these  passages,  Welihausen  (Hist. 
ISO  n.),  summarizing  the  conclusions  of  Vatke 
(MIL  TheoL  1835,  pp.  267,  269),  writes,  *  Outside 
the  Priestly  Code,  ephod  is  the  image,  ephod  bad 
the  priestly  garment ' — the  term,  when  used  in  the 
latter  sense,  being  thus  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  'linen*  (Stade,  ICautzsch,  Smend,  Nowack, 
Benzinger). 

The  places  in  which  ephod  lad  occurs  are  1 S  218  2218,  g  B  6W; 
so  ilia-    .."         -•    *     •    i  i-  *•    A      •  * .  .       j          ,t       ,ri 


He,  J-Oou." 
Varke 


i.  a  I* 


-  I.AA  must  naturally  be  add»d) , „._ 

irke  exeiu'Jeh  1  S  I4^t  and  Smend,  Kiito1,  and  Buddc.  ('pcr- 
.Mh ')  exclude  1  S  &  ('  w>  bear  the  epnoo  If, "an  me').  It  inny, 
iio.vr.er.  be  doubted  whether,  the  connc\u>n  bcinff  so  sin«r:ir 
^?i»  •".  t'lo  SAM.  jwwsagib,— :»ici!rh  1  S  £*  u,  no  doubi  laltr 
1  ii.1,  r:o  r**-!),  tl.e  ti'rui  must  not  be  understood  throughout  in 
the  same  sens«. 


*  It  ii  argued  («.£.  by  Berth,  ad  ?oe.)  that  the  money  may 
have  been  iised  for  defraying  the  entire  cost  of  establishing  the 
saaictaary ;  but  the  expression  is  distinctly  'made  into  an 
ephod  * ;  and  set  (or  stood)  u  hardlv  applicable  to  a  movable 
priestly  garment, 

tin  reality,  it  may  be,  only  a  pefai:  fee  ISM***,  and  of. 
Moore,  Judw*t  p  3751 

i  '  Bring  i^'i-her  the  ephod,  For  he  bare  the  ephod  at  that 
time  before  Israel  * 

SEead  also  by  Klost.  in  1 K  2W  ('ephod'  for  pnjt  *arkf) 
the  same  verb  is  used  m  1 8  2218  of  the  *  linen  •  ephod. 


The  explanation  of  the  passag  -__  '  -i  ] 
possible,  but  not  certain.  (1)  The 
the  same  term  should  be  used  to  <  .  -  •  ^  '- 
priestly  vestment  and  an  image  is  not  ir-vi;K  n.lhs. 
The  'ephod'  was  essentially  a  casing  iosir.il  L..S 
body ;  and  hence  the  same  word  might  well  have 
denoted  the  casing  of  precious  metal,  which  (as 
was  usual  in  ancient  images)  was  spread  over  a 
wooden  core  (cf.  Is  4019) ;  the  derivative  -TON 
appears  actually  to  be  used  in  this  sense  in 
Is  3022  (quoted  above) :  and  a  term  denoting 
properly  the  decorated  casing  of  an  image,  might 
easily  have  come  gradually  to  be  used  for  the 
entire  figure.  (2)  It  is  true,  *vs  (to  carry  or  bear] 
is  not  elsewhere  used  of  garments,  but  only  of 
shields,  weapons,  burdens,  etc. :  if,  however,  at  the 
time  to  which  Jg  17 1  and  1 S  refer,  the  ephod  worn 
by  the  principal  priest  at  a  sanctuary  was  in  any 
sense  a  prototype  of  the  later  high  priest's  ephod, 
and  had  a  pouch  o",  ,"  i.r-i  the  sacred  lots  (cf. 
1  S  1441f-,  esp.  v.41  LXX  [Urim  and  Thummim], — 
provided,  at  least,  as  seems  a  natural  inference 
from  what  is  stated  on  other  similar  occasions,  and 
from  v.18LXX19'86S  the  ephod  maybe  presumed 
to  have  been  used  in  Saul's  inquiry,— and  286}, 
it  might  be  fairly  described  as  '  carried '  or  *  borne,' 
and  mentioned  {in  Jg  17  f.,  Hos  3,  for  instance)  as 
a  prominent  and  essential  part  of  the  priest's  dress, 
without  which  the  oracle  could  not  be  consulted. 
It  is,  however,  strange  that  the  same  term  N*^ 
should  be  used  also  of  the  linen  ephods  of  the 
priests  at  Nob.*  (3)  In  1  S  219,  as  also  in  14s- 18 
LXX,  236>9  307,  the  term  does  seem  to  denote 
something  different  from  what  it  doeskin  22ltJ: 
in  219  the  *  ephod }  is  spoken  of  in  terms  implying 
that  there  was  but  one  at  a  sanctuary  (here  Nob)  ;f 
and  143-18  (LXX)  mention  one  as  1.  "  •-.  !.}•'  «;•*  .'> 
KWT  Qoxfy,  in  the  possession  of  tl.-'  \  •  o  )  ill  \-\  *\. 
in  Israel;  whereas  85  priests,  i-.'.on/ MJ:  10  !»»< 
same  sanctuary  as  the  one  named  in  2iy,  are  said, 
in  2218  to  have  borne  linen  ephods.  The  single 
i  '-"jon1  n!  y,  of  course,  have  been  the  more  elaborate 
cvnoU  01"  tli(i  Mgh  I-.  "•  ••«„!'/  this  would  hardly 
suit  well  in  219) ;  but  ior  shose  who  doubt  whether 
the  high  priest's  dress  had  yet  acquired  the  ornate 
character  described  in  P,  tne  way  is  open  for  the 
inference  that  it  was  an  oracular  image. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
the  data  for  deciding  this  controverted  question 
with  confidence.  There  is,  however,  a  decided 
probability  that,  at  least  in  Jg  S27,  the  term 
*  ephod '  is  used  of  the  g^old  casing1  of  an  oracular 
image.  And  if  it  has  this  meaning  (in  addition  to 
that  of  a  jjiir-lly  11-ien  u«i"*{<o«  .)  in  0110  ]«a— -.ijjre, 
the  JKI  -suTiiiM  "on  u<£iiJi*>i  k-  ha\in;:the  fRino  -<  <-OMU 
meaning  in  other  passages  is  lessened,  though, 
naturally,  it  is  not  proved  that  it  has  it  actually. 

The  opinion  that  Trx  dcnoub  a  piMcd  \nv.».^  .-» -.-I  • '  1 1 1- 
Ges.  (for  JgS.  I7f.,  Hos  Ii);  Sii.dei,  Ctiflin.  on  J>(  •  ,-0r  S 
only);  Stadej  Gesck.  HA',  (for  Jp  fe.  17,  1  b  21-  :  «uh  r  p-ard  to 
the  'tpliod*  in  whicli  ;'r,(  sacred  l<^r-»  v,  ro  k<  p1  Me  r«  r  /  says, 
p.  471  borom,  that  it  !•>  (li-;>'  ci  wl'(  *ri'r  i.  **,  -  an  insrige,  or 
the  priestly  vestment):  c£  (for  Jg  8)  Ewald,  Alt.*  298 n.: 
generally  for  these  and  the  other  passages  named  (sometimes 
with  the  exception  of  1 S  228)  by  Vatke,  I.e.  (except  1 S  14»), 
Wellh.  Le.;  Beuss,  Getch.  d.  Sett,  Schr.  AT,*\  §§  102,  139; 


*  Smend,  Nomck,  and  Benzinger  explain  the  identity  of 
name  by  the  conjecture  that  originally  the  hody  of  the  image 
was  dressed  man '  ephod'  of  linen,  which  was  afterwards  replaced 
by  one  of  precious  metal,  while  the  ephod  of  Imen  became  the 
priest's  garment,  and  think  consistently  that;  'bear  the  linen 
ephod '  in  1  S  2218  is  a  survi\  al  from  the  time  in  which  the 
expression  was  applied,  as  thev  consider  it  still  is  in  1  S  143  18 
LXX,  to  carrying  the  oracular  image.  LXX  omits  '  linen '  in 
1 S  2218 ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  right :  as  said  above 
(Xo  3),  the  ephod  of  2£i8  appeals  (uno*i  prrouru1*  mdepc  ndent  o( 
the  word  '  linen ')  lo  have  denoted  bbmotluig  different  from  the 
ephod  of  143  is  LXX,  238.9  307 

t  Whether  this  was  the  same  ephod  as  that  which  was  brought 
afterwards  from  Xob  by  Abiathar  to  David  (236  9  307),  is  uncer- 
tain ;  for  in  236  both  MT  and  LXX  have  '  an  ephod'  (not  'tht 
ephod'). 


EPHOD 


EPHEAIM 
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Kuenen,  Hibb.  7  ••     ^ •     Kautzsch  in  Herzog'a 

PRE*>  xvi.  (188,  '  ;  u  Sam.  115  f. ;  Kittel, 

Gesch.  u.  174  n  ;  -  ,'      •  41  ,  Xowjk    I'^v.  -\ 

211;"—-    -—      Jrch.  382;  cf.  W.  R.  Mii,h,  tjJJC*,  ^4i; 

G.    A.    -         ,  X/J   Prop/i.  23,  38;   Dillm    AT  Theol, 

136, 153.    See  further  Moore,  Judges,  232,  379,  381,  who  adopts 

•  <  -     '<•' v        "  ^    -\     '  i  for  Jg  8,  and  seems  to  prefer 

."..   »>   -<••      t'    *  s  i1..--  ^  .,  but  allows  that  they  do  not 

1  lat  can  with  certainty 

was  a  portable  object 

i  i'  "ing 

1      V    •    -  '  10, 

Bertheau,  Richter*,  164 ;  Nowac          '  of 

18SO) ;  Riehm,  HWB,  s  v. ;  and  especially  by  Konig,  Saupt- 
probleme,  59-63  (who  does  not,  however,  appear  to  maintain 
more  than  that  the  view  is  not '  undoubtedly  *  correct). 

The  • J ,  •:•  •*..•/<  f  fisx  is  too  uncertain  to  throw 
light  o*.  ,  .  •',.-•.  v  of  the  word.  The  Heb.  verb 
ISK  (Ex  295,  Lv  87)  seems  to  be  a  denominative. 
Lagarde  (Bildung  der  Nom.  178 ;  Mittkeil.  iv.  17) 
derived  nax  from  the  root  preserved  in  the  Arab. 
wafada,  to  come  as  an  envoy  (to  a  ruler,  etc.), 
supposing  that  ;,.  ' ',/'-  '  V  •  •  ••  o.j  <  V  was  abbreviated 
for  *  (garment  ')  j-i '••••.  ')  *•-'.  to  God),5  and 
eGnMMiivijf  Syr.  pedtfaa  (which  would  be  another 
',<  m;iii\r  of  the  same  root),  a  long  robe  (oft.  in 
Pesh.  for  TISN),  But  this  etymology,  though 
ingenious,  cannot  claim  to  be  more  than  a  con- 
jecture. T:I  :  .  •  the  \  i  •  *  •  ,  "  ^  felt  to 
denote  .!:•,.'••!;  closely  •  •  ,' '.asing. 

IS.  K.  DUIVEK. 

EPHOD  (n&x).~~Father  of  Hanniel,  Manasseh's 
representative  for  dividing  the  land  (Nu  3d23  P). 

EPHPH&THA.— The  word  spoken  by  our  Lord 
(ace.  to  St.  Mark,  I34)  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  man 
brought  to  Him  on  His  return  ^Ji rough  DccujxdU  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  the  Ithpeel  (or  Ethpa'al) 
imperat.  of  an  Aram,  verb  meaning  'to  open ' — the  n 
of  the  prefix *  •  :  •  • ,  i  "  • " ~ J  "" J  •  •  the  foil,  consonant  j 
but  as  resp*  •  ;  '  ;  tails  the  >•>  •  '*  V  '  - 
are  not  agr  t  '  "  ' ,  Gram.  '/  .«•  %  •*  n 
palast.  Aramaisch,  p.  222  n.)>  The  evangelist  in- 
terprets it  in  Greek  by  the  2  pers.  sing.  1  aor.  pass, 
impv.  *Be  (tliou)  owned.*  The  word  was  used  in 
the  Western  riles  ot  bapii-m  (ci.  Ambr.  deMyst,  3). 

J.  H.  THAYER. 

EPHRAIM  (ana*).— The  name  of  a  patriarch  and 
tribe  in  Israel.  E.  was  the  second  son  of  Joseph 
and  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potiphera,  priest  of 
On,  and  was  born  in  Egypt  (Gn  41eoff-)-  He  was 
adopted,  along  with  his  elder  brother  Manasseh, 
by  Jacob,  who  thus  gave  Ms  favourite  son  Joseph 
two  tribes  among  his  descendants.  At  the  cere- 
mony of  adoption  (Gn  481>>ff)  Jacob,  in  spite  of 
Joseph's  resistance,  reversed  the  order  of  birth, 
gave  E.  the  precedence  over  Manasseh,  and  prophe- 
sied that  the  younger  should  be  the  greater.  In 
Jacob's  testament  (Gn  49)  E.  and  M.  are  included 
under  the  name  of  Joseph,  their  future  fortunes 
being  conjoined.  The  tribe  of  E.  is  said  (Nu  I38) 
to  have,  at  the  Exodus  contributed  40,5^0  meri  to 
tide  army  of  Israel,  a  number  r<»diim!,  pixsuuiubly 
by  war  and  privations,  to  212,500  at  the  close  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  desert  (Nu  26s7).  The  value  of 
these  figures  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  same  period  the  warriors  of  Manasseh 
increased  from  32,200  to  52,700  (Nu  I35  26s4). 

Apart  from  this,  however,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Isr. 
history  in  Canaan,  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  or  of 
Bachel,  was  still  undivided.  It  embraced  not 
only  E.  and  M.,  but  Benjamin;  and  therefore  we 
find  Shimei  the  Benjamite  regarding  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (2  S  1920).  After 
Benjamin  constituted  a  separate  tribe,  E.  and  M. 
still  remained  undistinguished  for  a  considerable 
time ;  they  formed  together  the  house  of  Joseph  in 
the  more  general  sense  ;  and  this  can  alone  explain 
their  union  for  administrative  purposes  under 
Solomon  (1  K  II28).  To  what  precise  period  we 


should  assign  the  subdivision  of  Joseph  it  is  im 
possible  to  discover.  All  we  can  say  is  that  it 
would  naturally  result  from  the  ever-increasing 
extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  tribe,  and  the 
"u  v-  p'o  of  different  and  conflicting  interests  in 
!!••  -  i  !"  regions  of  it. 

E.,  like  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  (see  ALLIANCE), 
was  far  from  owing  its  territory  entirely  to  force 
of  arms  (see  TRIBE).     Can.  elements  are  found  in 
its  midst  at  a  comparatively  late  date  (Jos  1610), 
and  Jg  514,  though  very  corrupt,  may  iiiii-ly  Unit 
"•  •       as  composed  to  some  c.\Luit  01 
v1     •  earliest  settlement  was  in  Mt. 

Ephraim,  which  was  densely  wooded.  Hence  when 
a  complaint  was  made  to  Joshua  that  the  territory 
assigned  was  too  small  for  the  tribe,  he  advised 
them  to  make  clearances,  and  thus  make  good  the 
defect  (Jos  1714"18).  From  this  point  E.  extended 
northwards  over  the  wooded  hill -country  of 
Samaria  to  the  borders  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
The  boundary  between  E.  and  Manasseh  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  brook  Kanah  (Jos  168),  but  this 
line  of  demarcation  was  not  strictly  observed. 
The  S.  limit  was  fixed  at  the  two  fortresses  of 
Upper  and  Nether  Beth-horon,  on  the  borders  of 
Benjamin.  To  the  W.  of  these  lay  the  territory  of 
the  Can.  town  of  Gezer,  received  by  Solomon  on  his 
!  •  'IM  '  v  '"i  '  ••<•  -laughter  of  Pharaoh  (1  K  915'17). 

!  !  i  ;  i  :  ri;  *  were  the  most  powerful  tribe 
in  Israel,  and  their  ambition  and  sense  of  superiority 
are  continually^  in  evidence  in  the  history.  Their 
later  characteristics  and  conduct  are  foreshadowed 
in  the  Bk.  of  Jg.  Here  we  find  them  attacking 
Gideon  for  going  to  war  with  the  Midiamtes  with- 
out summoning  them  to  his  aid ;  their  resentment 
is  allayed  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  ( Jg  81"3). 
In  the  same  way  they  complain  j  •  ,  ir  * ;  "i  .M. 
and  on  this  occasion  they  actually  come  to  ulowa 
with  their  kinsmen,  with  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  themselves  ( Jg  121'6).  But  they  not 
only  aspire  to  lendorsliij)  in  war.  Shiloh,  the  seat 
of  the  *  nouse  of  God  imul  the  destruction  of  this 
sanctuary  by  the  Philistines,  is  within  their  borders. 
Samuel  still  further  adds  *to  the  prestige  of  the 
tribe  from  whose  midst  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  kingmaker  should  arise,  thus  realizing  the 
idea  of  •:  •>  •,  --'iv  in  the  land,  if  not  i  :  ••• :,»  !:  < 
people,  o:  •'•  •  •  !)i»;  i  1  and  Abimelech.  \  1 1  *Mii,  - 
death  E.  set  up  Ishbosheth,  and  instigated,  or  at 
least  joined  in,  the  opposition  to  David  and  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (2  S  29) ;  but  after  the  assassination 
of  their  prince  they  yielded  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  gave  in  their  adherence  to  David. 
The  traditional  ;,,!»-.•;.  of  Judah  was  not,  how- 
ever, allayed.  1,  <SMI  !i"'i<.!\  be  doubted  that  this 
had  much  to  do  with  the  initial  success  of 
Absalom's  revolt,  and  it  found  expression  after  the 
failure  of  the  conspiracy  in  a  "o  •  "  ••  • ""  "•» ' 
(2S  1940-48).  The  succession  of  !!  .  *  s  o  :' 
throne  furnished  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a 
final  ii  ( i  ci'ipl  at  obtaining  independence.  The  first 
intimfluori  or  the  ineriiiau!<1  secession  is  stated  to 
have  come  from  Shiloh,  the  ancient  '•• :  ""'  ••"'<;• 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  first  Idngma  ser.  JLhe 
revolt  was  precipitated  by  the  tyranny  of  Solomon 
and  Rehoboam,  and  was  consummated  under  the 
leadership  of  Jeroboam,  who  became  the  first  ruler 
of  the  N.  kingdom.  From  that  date  E.  and 
Judah  were  irrevocably  divided,  and  the  history  of 
the  former  tribe  is  merged  in  that  of  Israel.  The 
capital,  whether  Shechem,  Tirzah,  or  Samaria, 
was  always  situated  in  E.,  and  the  name  of  that 
tribe  was  tons.nmlv  applied,  especially  by  the 
prophets,  to  the  .whole  kingdom.  See  ISRAEL. 

Mount  Ephraim  occurs  repeatedly  in  AV  (Jos 
1715  1950  207,  Jg  29  S27  etc.,  32  times  in  all)  as  tr.  of 
c^rH  in,  which  BY  more  correctly  tr.  'the  Mil 
country  of  Ephraim/  It  designates  the 
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ous  rid^e  in  Central  Palestine,  stre telling  N.  to  S. 
from  the  Great  Plain  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  occupied  by  West  Manasseh,  Ephraim, 
and  Benjamin.  It  had  fruitful  land  on  both  slopes, 
especially  the  western  (see  Moore  on  Jg  S37,  Dillm. 
on  Jos  161,  and  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  325,  338). 

LITERATURE.— Moore,  Judges,  152,  205,  314  ff.;  Budde,  Rieht. 
u.  Sam.  (yatauri);  Kitfcel,  Mint,  of  Heb.  (s»tc  T  irtev) 

J.  MILLAR. 

EPKRAIM  CE0pa£/*).-~A  town  not  mentioned  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
NT  except  Jn  llw.  In  that  passage  we  are  told 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  plots  iorrned  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
Jesus  went  from  tfcj  ,"•  i;,YI  ,.-.:]">  0  of  Jerus.  and 
Bethany  *  Into  the  corMi.y  i:<inr  'o  ;  '<<,  wilderness, 
into  a  city  called  i>  \  "'s.,  »r;.i  ;  -.  .<k  he  tarried 
with  Ms  disciples.'  The  *  wilderness'  (^  l/^o*) 
apparently  means  the  grassy  mountain  lands  near 
Jerus. ;  and  Josephus  (Wars,  IV.  ix.  9)  mentions  a 
small  fort  named  Ejhraim  in  the  mountain  district 
north  of  Judaea,  which  he  couples  with  Bethel.  In 
2  Ch  IS19  we  have  Ephrain  (psj?)  instead  of  Ephron 
(pnry)  suggested  in  the  If  erg  and  RVm  as  the  cor- 
rect name  of  one  of  the  towns  taken  by  Abijah ; 
and  in  this  ve;-u  \\-A  ;L,J:'!  find  it  coupled  with 
Bethel,  if  the  -  L.-JO-  :c>»i  PL  adopted.  Lightfoot 
remarks  that,  whether  the  J£er$  be  the  right  read- 
ing or  not,  it  shows  that  such  a  place  existed  just 
in  the  region  where  from  St.  John's  account  we 
should  expect  it  to  be.  Robinson  suggests  that 
it  is  the  same  as  Ophrah  mentioned  in  I  S  13", 
and  enumerated  by  «'•*.:,  ,  A1:  cities  of 
Benjamin  (Jos  IS28).  ,  :  ,  &  village 

now  called  et-faiyibeh,  situated  on  a  conspicuous 
conical  hill  ro-«  •  ir.  \'Y:  ^  a  view  over  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  ;  -.  '  .!•  •»  ,  »,  Sea  (Bobinson,  i  444), 
This  site  is  a  very  pi  obable  one ;  it  is  4  miles  N.E. 
of  Bethel,  with  much  Kphrann  is  coupled  both  in 
2  Ch  and  by  Joacjthuf* ;  and  it  is  about  14  miles 
from  Jerusalem. 

Ewald  identifies  it  with  the  Ephraim  in  the 
T  .^._y.|*ji  ,-1'fHK  of  which  Absalom's  sheep  farm  was 
t  L  .,"  '  |^-  ^  Kl  3, ;  but  the  Ephraim  there  referred 
to  is  (liiTiii^mly  spelled,  bc^Iimu:«r  *\itli  K,  whereas 
Ephraim  of  Benjamin  begins  M  ith  i1.  If  Ewald  is 
right  in  accepting  as  genaine  the  uords  which  the 
LXX  puts  in  the  watchman's  mouth  in  2  S  IS34, 
and  in  interpreting  them  as  referring  to  Beth-horon, 
this  would  in  reality  put  a  further  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  identification  which  he  proposes;  for 
this  would  indicate  a  site  N.W.  of  Jerus.,  whereas 
et-T&iyibeh  lies  N.E.  of  the  capital,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethel  seems  to  show  that 
Ephraim  of  Benjamin  must  have  been  in  the  same 
locality.^  Jerome  describes  it  as  "being  'In  tribu 
Juda,  villa  pKBgrandis,  Ephra&a  nomine,  contra 
septentrionem  in  vicesimo  ab  ^Elia  milliario.* 

LITERATURE  —Robinson,  BRP  i.  444-447 ;  Gudrin,  JvdJp,  in. 
45-  ,1;  Ewiuci,  ill.  Eng.  tr  m.  172;  ScMrer,  //,//'  i.  i  -2i«5: 
7^ff*V,  ISaO,  p  57;  Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord,  4'9-ui; 
Snutn,  UGH L  352 ;  Driver,  Sam.  233.  J.  H.  KENNEDY. 

EPHKAIM,  FOREST  OF  (un*$  IE).—  The  scene 
of  the  battle  between  the  forces  of  David  and  the 
followers  of  Absalom  (2  S  18s).  As  '  the  city  *  (188) 
out  of  which  David  was  to  succour  Joah,  if  needed. 
was  Mahanaim  (IT27^  the  battle  must  have  been 
fo'v^it  on  the  other  side  of  a  plain  from  that  city 
i  15-1/.  Though  the  site  of  Mahanaim  has  not  been 
certainly  determined,  it  must  have  been  in  Gilead 
(see  MAHAST AIM).  The  most  probable  site  is  Mukh- 
nah  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  circular  plain '  El-Bu- 
Iceia.'  Instead  of  *%£pdt/4  of  LXX#  Lue.  has  Modow 
= --r?.  xhis  is  accepted  by  Klo-sterm. ,  and  Budde 
fin  Haupt'a  01}  remarks  that  Mahanaim  'would  be 
good,  but  is  perhaps  a  guess. '  onc$  is  ( imquestion- 
ably  wrong*  and  could  well  be  dispensed  with,  but 


can  hardly  have  (,-"  ""..*  o:l  *out  of  _  '-11  " 
has  been  suggeste*.  '•  i  '  '•,;  'P.  of  E.  "  •  .  , 
from  the  battle  recorded  Jg  12lfL.  It  is  more  prob. 
that  it  was  from  a  settlement  of  Ephraimites  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  an  attempt  to^have  a  lot  there 
as  well  as  Manasseh,  f  or  t.1  <  ^  .  *  "  '  •  "  "  ire  from 
the  first  dissatisfied  with  ^  -  •  I?14'18}. 

To  this  the  obscure  words  of  Jg  124  may  refer.    See 
Smith,  HGHL  p,  335  nA  A.  HENDERSON. 

3PHEAM,  GATE  OF.—  See  JERUSALEM. 


BPHEATHAH  (nns&  LXX'B0/M^«£,  AV  wrongly 
Ephratah1*  in  Ps  1326  is  prob.  not  an  ancient  name 
o."  IM  i  hli  hoin.  but  means  the  territory  bordering  on 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  which  lay  Kiriath-jeaiim, 
where  the  ark  rested  for  a  time,  and  where  it  is 
icpiesentod  as  being  *  heard  of,'  found  'in  the  field 
01  Jaar.'  So  Ges.,  Del,  and  see  EVm.  2.  A  place 
near  Bethel  where  Eachel  died  and  was  buried, 
GnS519487(in  both  of  which  ;.,v-^^*  *the  same 
is  Bethlehem  'is  a  gloss).  3.  A  M,;V  M-I  Bethlehem, 
Bu  &\  Mic  5s.  &  The  wife  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  25ft  44, 
ahbrev.  in  1  Ch  218  to  Ephrath).  See  CALEB. 

W.  T.  DAVISON. 

EPHRATHITE  ('JT]SN),  —  ±.  A  native  of  Beth- 
lehem (Ru  I2).  2.  An'  Epliraimite  (Jg  124,  1  S  I1 
[cf.  Driver,  ad  loc.,  and  see  an>.  fcJAMFEL],  1  K  II28). 

EPHRON  (JTISJ;).—  The  SOE  of  Zohar  the  Hittite, 
from  whom  A'p  '  "i  •-.  '  <  '  -^  the  field  or  plot  ol 
ground  over-,  ,  ,  -  vi.  •  *  .  .  s  which  was  the  cave 
of  Machpelah'(Gn23).  The  purchase  is  described 
with  great  particularity  ;  and  the  transactions 
between  Ephron  and  Abraham  are  conducted  with 
an  elaborate  courtesy  characteristic  of  Oriental 
i  :o-'  \  UIM;.'-.  Ephron  received  400  shekels*  weight 
01  -•K\*  .L.V,  't:  coined  mo:,uy  f  ]•]•?  i-yily  did  not 
exist  at  that  time.  If  we  co'iuvo  I!K  -.,K-  of  the 
site  with  other  instances  (G'i  :W  ,  !  'v  ]•)-•.,  Ephron 
seems  to  have  made  a  §ood  bargain. 

The  presence  of  Bittites  in  Palestine  in  the 
<','  \.-  of  *\l)T"ia,n  *-  7i"!  icojibl'*.  It  I-  [  o^iLl"  il',  \ 

Ijl!r<iT!  ,U  loii£T(,il  I  (;«  -    :"'J''OML  ^lOllpOi  J  I  'h  ,  'H--  •  I  ,','!! 

I'KI-C  ^ho  <n\eli  i"i  A-'r  .Mi^oi.  *  Fr^u^J  u  -i  CM  i* 
probable  that  before  either  Canaanites  or  Aram- 
aeans appeared  west  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Hittitea 
had  settled  throughout  Syria,  and  the  Amontes  in 
Palestine  ...  It  is  also  not  without  a  special 
allusion  to  the  distant  past  that  the  learned 
Ezekiel  (IG*-45)  says  of  .-indent  Jerusalem,  "the 
Amorite  was  thy  father  Jitid  thy  mother  a  Hittite"  ' 
pTcCurdy.  History,  j?rophevy>  and  Monuments,  vol. 
i  p.  196)."  See  further  under  HITTITES. 

H.  E.  KYLE, 

EPHRON  (fn^O,  Jos  159.—A  mountain  district, 
containing  cities,  on  the  border  of  Judah,  between 
Nephtoah  and  Kiriath-jearim.  The  ridge  W.  of 
Bethlehem  seems  intended.  2.  (7E0/)c6^)  1  Mac 
545'62,  2  Mac  1227.  A  strong  fortress  in  the  W.  part 
of  Bashan  between  Ashteroth-karnaim  and  Beth- 
shean.  The  site  is  unknown,  3.  See  EPHKAIM  in 
preceding  coL  C.  B.  CONDEB. 

EPICUREANS  CB«-tJcovpe2bi).—  We  read  in  Ac  1718 
that  when  St.  Paul  came  to  Athens  *  certain  of  the 
L}'!(  moan  find  Stoic  philosophers  encountered  him.' 
Whether  lie  dis<  n^ed  their  tenets  with  them  is  not 
related,  nor  what  they  thought  of  his  ;  for  we  need 
not  refer,  to  the  two  sects  the  unfavourable  criti- 
cisms, that  St.  Paul  was  a  babbler  and  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods. 

^  Epicurus  was  born  B.C.  342,  and  spent  Ms  early 
life  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  307  he  domiciled 
himself  at  Athens,  and  soon  gathered  round  him 
a  group  of  friends  and  pupils  who  never  forsook 
him.  Their  meeting-place  was  a  small  garden  and 
villa  which  ho  owned  in  the  subuibs,  and  \\  Inch  he 
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afterwards  "bequeathed  to  the  sect  or  'thiasus.' 
He  died  in  B.C.  270  of  stone,  the  pain  of  which  he 
bore  with  philosophic  calmness. 

The  moral  or  ethical  theory  of  Epicurus  was 
suggested  by  that  of  his  predecessoi  Aristippus  of 
Cyrene,  who  formulated  the  human  good  or  end  of 
life  as  consisting  in  the  pleasure  of  each  moment. 
E.  adopted  pleasure  as  the  end ;  but  insisted  that 
it  is  the  pleasure  of  an  entire  life  at  which  we  must 
aim,  and  taught  that  this  can  be  secured,  not  by  in- 
dulging whims  and  instincts  as  they  momentarily 
arise  in  us  and  solicit  us,  but  only  by  reconciling 
them  into  a  systematic  whole,  in  which  each  wiu 
receive  the  amount  of  satisfaction  which  belongs 
to  each.  Before  indulging  any  instinct,  bodily  or 
mental,  we  are  to  consider,  said  Epicurus,  what 
will  be  the  consequences  to  ourselves  and  those 
whose  happiness  or  pleasure  is  bound  up  with  our 
own.  Thus  the  general  upshot  of  his 
not  unlike  that  of  Bishop  Butler ;  and 
made  against  him  by  the  ancient  Stoi  -t 
i  '•;•{„:••<,/'  ,^  -loth  and  sensuality,  was  unjust. 
•!  !»•;«  \  {,•-*  «;:'•  Howson  are  right  when  they  speak 
(Life  and  Letters  of  St.- Paul,  ch.  x.)  *^of  the  quiet 
garden,  where  E.  lived  a  life  of  .'"%;••»  v«  con- 
tentment, and  taught  his  disciples  ?  's  i  njoy- 
ment  of  tranquil  pleasure  was  the  highest  end  of 
human  existence. 

The  Stoics  also  '""prlv,^  T!.  as  an  atheist, 
because  he  held  tha,  '  v-(>,  -  !  |V  (k  J!  sublime  life  of 
divine  calm,  as  far  removed  from  the  passions  and 
hatreds  which  make  men  unhappy  as  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  elements.  The  contemporaries  of 
E.,  like  the  Greek  or  Italian  peasantry  of  to-day, 
believed  that  every  clap  of  thunder,  every  flash  of 
lightning,  every  earthquake,  was  a  direct  act  of  a 
god,  who,  except  in  abnormal  p-aio^-m*,  never 
acted  at  all.  If  a  man  was  S>«  -LC  i  oi'si  np-th,  the 
gods  were  angry  with  him  or  his  forefathers.  ^  If 
there  was  a  drought,  the  gods  meant  to  signify 
their  displeasure  with  someone  or  other.  The  gods 
were  j-i  i:  .'  f.";- meddling  with  nature  and  man, 
and  o.,< ."  i  sii  «•:'  malign  than  in  a  loving  manner. 
An  instinctive  dislike  for  -ncn  j-MilTmL  views  of 
Providence  inclined  E.  to  i  !•  j  piiilo^ophy  of  second- 
ary cause*,  v.  hi(  ii  Vnr  \n^ro* !i^  and  Uemocritus  had 
already  hiouchci  in  JIM  uuiici  generation;  and  ne 
elaborated  a  philosophy  of  nature  according  to 
which  all  7>liuioin<  r.:i  o-pecially  the  thunder  and 
lijjlitniiijr,  IT-  \\\\\\.\\  Zen-  was  popularly  supposed 
10  x  o»n  In -ire,  were  referred  to  the  play;  of  atoms 
moving  about  in  a  void  space.  To  this  regular 
action  and  interaction  of  atoms  were  to  be  ascribed 
the  stars  and  their  movements.  Eeio.  rj ,  *M  T.\\ 
cureanism  struck  at  the  widespread  Mr-  i  -  .on  of 
astrology  i  ••  *  i  '•*  '•  ""  .'i  ."•  '  I  <  '  >-1  to  humanity. 
For  if  aman's  whole  life  and  destiny  depended  on 
the  position  of  the  stars  at  his  birth,  he  was  not 
free  to  mould  his  own  character,  but  was  the  slave 
of  alien  forces.  T:i  01 :  o-'ii-ri  to  such  a  degrading 
and  j!i'!!l\/'-i/  u;,'i 'i-'r.  I'  i/aught  that  man  has 
a  fre--  w  ill.  an*.  <  «"i  maKo  the  best  of  himself. 

A  modern  writer  (Mr.  Pater,  in  his  work  Mariw 
the  Epicurean)  has  shown  how  naturally  Epicur- 
eanism, the  most  humane  of  ancient  creeds,  could 
in  the  2nd  cent,  pass  into  Christianity.  And 
indeed  the  two  had  much  in  common.  Both  were 
opposed  to  the  vulgar  mythology  of  antiquity; 
both  ascribed  to  the  Deity  a  lofty  immunity  and 
repose  from  every  lower  passion  and  feeling ;  both 
taught  the  doctrine  of  free  will  in  opposition  to 
the  astrologers;  both  inculcated  kindness  and 
gentleness  to  man  and  beast ;  both  frugality  and 
contentment  with  moderate  circumstances.  And 
as  Epicureanism,  being  the  offspring  of  an  age 
when  the  intense  but  narrowing  patriotism  of  the 
ancient  city-state  was  gone  by,  was  capable  of 
being  practised  under  any  form  of  political  institu- 


tions, so  the  moral  system  of  Christianity  was 
formed  in  detachment  from  any  special  set  ol 
institutions,  and  even  in  defiance  of  many  which, 
both  before  and  since,  have  been  held  essential. 


1.  »' i  i-o  v  y  ••  ••  oU-t  ':L  r  -i  i  t  ,!-.  ' '  j  «-  ;• '  -  •" 
writings  was  found  at  Herculaneum.  Many  of  these  rolls  have 
been  deciphered  and  printed  since  1793, when  the  task  of  unroll- 
ing them  was  first  essayed.  But  many  of  them  are  too  much 
charred  by  the  hot  lava  which  overwhelmed  the  city  in  A.D.  79 
to  be  of  much  use.  Still  many  writings  of  E.  and  of  the  leading 
members  of  his  school,  which  would  have  been  lost  except  for 
this  famous  cataclysm  of  nature,  have  been  thus  preserved 
tons.  F.  C.  CONYBEAEK 

EPIPH&NES.— -See  AJSTIOCHUS  iv. 
EPIPHI  ('E«0f,  3  Mac  638).— See  TIME. 

EPISTLE.— 1.  IN  OT.— The  epistle  is  so  spontan- 
eous a  form  of  literature  that  it  may  1  ••  ;  "•!?•• 
one  of  the  earlier  applications  of  the  ,  ,  •»  •• .  -^ 
(see  WRITING).  Loll  cr--w  riling  must,  however, 
have  been  confined  a  I-  fir -51  to  the  few;  and  official 
rather  than  private  correspondence  would  be  the 
prevailing  type.  In  OT  verl-jjl  nil— .  -^  alone 
appear  prior  to  the  Kingdom  in  r*Mc13  i  10  letter  of 
David  to  Joab  touching  Uriah  (2  S  II14-15)  being 
the  first  recorded  example.  Here  the  message  was 
one  which  could  not  have  been  sent  verbally 
through  Uriah;  and  a  similar  need  for  secrecy 
explains  the  use  of  sealed  letters  by  Jezebel  in  the 
matter  of  Naboth  (1  K  218- 9,  cf.  2  K  101"7,  Jehu 
and  the  sons  of  Ahab ;  also  2  Ch  2112).  The  answer 
in  each  case  was  verbal;  hence  we  infer  that 
writing  was  still  the  rare  exception  even  in  high 
official  matters.  Other  reasons  for  resorting  to 
written  messages  were  the  desire  to  be  emphatic 
or  •  ,  '  •  •-  in  the  cases  of  Benhadad's  letter 
sei  v  's  V  ••  -to  Jehoram  of  Israel  (2  K  55"7), 
and  of  Sennacherib's  open  letter  to  Hezekiah  (2  K 
19U,  Is  3714,  2  Ch  3217) ;  or  the  wish  to  be  specially 
courteous,  as  with  the  letters  and  present  sent  by 
Merodi  .  V1.  ;n;  <Lvi  mi  Y  ,•"•  of  Hezekiah's  re- 
covery,' •  •:!'.  - '  \  :•  -  ;ik  •-'  '  !  '391).  So  far  letters 
have  been  chiefly  those  of  kings.  Akin  to  these, 
in  formal  or  authoritative  character,  is  the  letter 
sent  by  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer  29*}, 
which  also  alludes  to  similar  letters  sent  by  a  certain 
Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
undermine  Jeremiah's  own  position  (vv23* 81).  From 
this  it  would  seem  fair  to  infer  that  the  conditions 
of  the  Captivity  gave  a  marked  stimulus  to  the  use 
of  letters  oy  the  Hebrews  as  a  medium  for  import- 
ant messages.  Certain  it  is  that  hereafter  we  find 
not  only  more  frequent  reference  to  such  corre- 
spondence, but  also  a  new  and  more  precise  ter- 
minology used  to  express  the  notion  c  epistle '  as  a 
specific  form  of  writing.  Hitherto  the  term 
employed,  as  in  2  S,  K,  (=Is),  and  even  Jer,  has 
been  quite  vague  and  general.  A  letter  is  simply 
*a  book*  (190,  pt{3\tov}  /?//3Aos),  its  precise  nature 
being  learnt  only  from  the  context.  But  hence- 
forth there  emerge,  in  Ch,  Ezr,  Neh,  Est,  certain 
specialised  terms,  the  most  distinctive  coining 
from  foio  urn  tongues.  Besides  words  for  a 
•wilting  <?p,  2  Ch  211  ajW  -  -  -  ^1,  Est  8"-" 
§io..j  \\iLh  c^i?  hard  by  in  either  ease;  or  npD, 
2  Ch  21 12  =7pa0tf,  as  in  Dt  104),  we  find  the  strange 
max  of  Assvr.  (&girtu.  so  Frd.  Delitzsch)  or  at  least 
Pers.  origin  (2  Ch  30l- 6,  Ezr  55ff-,  Neh  2™  65-  «• 19, 
Est  926*  *%  Cf .  fyyapiifov,  Herod,  viii.  98  ;  Xen. 
Cyrop.  viii.  6.  9),  and  p^j,  a  Pers.  form  [Ezr  47ff , 
--'-  -p?  (v.')5 
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while  Artaxerxes*  KC^S  (rescript,  v.17)  also 
(\  **)].  Thetwolatt  i  '.,^<"v  ;(;_  V1  /rendered 
foy  tiruTTokj}  in  the  :,\X.  :  r;:  "''  .  .  s  it  seems 
probable  that  familiarity  with  the  royal  posting 
system  of  the  Persians  (cf.  kyyapetew  in  Mt  54i^ 
helped  to  make  the  letter  stand  out  more  clearly  to 
the  Jewish  mind  as  a  distinct  literary  type.  In  the 
post-exilic  historical!,* -ok-  ••',(.-,  •  •  .  -  '•*'  ;  V  •- 

is  often  preserved,  r.C r    .<'  i  J  .-.     - 

certain  cases.  Th>  ,-'•"•  ^ ',.  ,  *  .  • 
Bks.  of  Mac,  belonging  to  the  Greek  period,  where 
•>"-<> ;i  O'OM  ':; e  Fiirc^ LI"  ' otc.irs,  sometimes  -with  the 
luii  .ii  or.  of  IMC  exnci  tuile  ui.tf  2  Mac  II27* 33*38  -xa 
.  .  .  gppu<r&€  or  irytabere).*  "As  yet,  however,  we 
have  no  models  of  private  correspondence  among 
the  Hebrews;  so  that  here,  as"  often,  we  are 
dependent  npon  the  light  shed  backwards  by  NT. 

2.  IN  NT.— In  view  of  the  numbers  and  influence 
of  the  Diaspora,  the  collateral  evidence  of  non-Heb. 
analogies  now  becomes  of  moment.  But  the 
letters  of  literary  men,  like  Cicero  or  Seneca,  are 
hardly  to  our  purpose.  It  is  rather  to  the  Egyp. 
papyri,  and  to  the  collections  of  epistles  mostly 
fathered  upon  great  Greek  names  during  the  Alex- 
andrine age,  that  we  must  look  for  hints  of  real 
value.*  The  evidence  has  been  well  collected  by 
G,  A.  Deissmann,  who,  in.  his  Mbelstudien  (pp. 
189-252),  IP;,  tlh(  -  iV  fo"'r.,i";;:i'-,f  •>.  A  breadline 
is  to  be  d-:;vi:  XT.*  or*:  -/>O  ,ci  a 'id  the  epistle. 
The  one  is  e«— ential'y  a  spontaneous  product, 
dominated  throughout  by  the  image  of  the  reader, 
l.i*  s^muathio-i  and  interests,  instinct  also  with  the 
'.vii tor's*' own  soul:  it  is  virtually  one  half  of  an 
imaginary  dialogue,  the  sir  ;»•  --  1  :<  -J-PIM  *  of  the 
other  party  shaping  the  <.•>,:•-•%  01  vJi.n  i-*  ac  i  sally 
written:  it  is  confidential  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
meant  for  particular  readers  known  to  the  writer, 
The  other  has  a  general  aim,  addressing  all  and 
sundry  whom  it  may  concern :  it  is  like  a  public 
speech,  and  looks  towards  publication.  But  pub- 
lication is  the  very  note  of  literature  proper. 
Hence  the  letter,  as  private,  differs  from  the  epistle 
in  being  a  *pre -literary'  J.\  |.',of->lfv\xt— iou.  nlxl" 
to  a  diary.  But,  like  a  '!•;»•  \ ,  L"  moi/m,  if.1 11119:  u  ly 
for  the  public  eye  a  lorn  r  *nay,  in  >p."'J  01  i:'< 
original  use,  be  in  fact  an  epistle  (e.g.  certain  letters 
of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny).  The  literary  epistle 
would  arise  from  actual  experience  of  the  posthum- 
ous value  I'liic  od  on  a  great  man's  lettcis,  and  might 
take  one  of  two  forms:  (1)  ihos-c  written  to  make 
or  enhance  one's  own  fame ;  (2)  those  forged  under 
some  great  name,  either  for  practice,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  or  to  give  weight 
to  propaganda  of  some  sort.  But  in  any  case  it 
will  betray  care,  effort  after  finish — in  a  word,  art ; 
whereas  the  letter  proper  is  unstudied,  a  thing  of 
nature.  This  being  so,  letters  require  an  exegesis 
all  their  own,  one  which  sets  their  contents  hi  vital 
relations  with  author  and  readers.  Thus  only  can 
their  proper  sense  be  ascertained. 

These  principles  have  a  real  bearing  on  NT  epp., 
and  must  rank  among  the  tests  of  authenticity. 
But  certain  special  features  of  nuuutL\  eChristianity 
modify  their  application;  and  ihe  universal  nature 
of  I  he  interests  involved  makes  the  line  between 
letter  and  epistle  a  fainter  one,  as  we  see  by  placing 
i  fi~.  rivi~  *.!•»  r.",  ryistle  like  Romans,  or  Wen  the 
«  "  •„  !:  .'  !  I  i  i  •  •  ••''-.  It  was,  no  doubt,  by  writing 
letters  that  St.  Paul  eame  to  feel  an  epistle  a  lit 
medium  of  exposition.  And  it  seems  that  he, 
partly  in  virtue  of  his  unique  missionary  labours, 
partly  as  a  Jew  of  Or, -Rom.  culture,  was  the  creator 
of  the  NT  type  of  epistle,  itself  the  most  character- 
istic blossom  of  the  New  Life  in  the  souls  of 
men,  the  most  notable  differentia  of  NT  among 
sacred  hooks.  It  is  even  possible  that  al  other  NT 

*  A  certain  proportion  of  the  Alexandrine  pseudo-epistles, 
being  Grace-Jewish  in  origin  have  a  special  claim  to  attention. 


epistles  owe  their  birth  to  St.  Paul  as  pioneer.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  lelevant  data  can  best  be  grouped 
as  (a)  pre-Pauline,  (b)  Pauline,  (c)  post- Pauline. 

(a]  PEE-PAULINE  EPISTLES.— Letters  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  synagogal  authorities  even  outside  Pal. 
were  sent  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  mother- 
city  as  occasion  arose  (Ac  92  with  225,  cf.  2821).     It 

1  ,,•  -.  not  witho:'1  -o,"  •  \  ;  ..«•  sense  of  this 
\  •• '  •  j *  . '  the  Jerus.  <  o  *  \ . :« r  •« ' "  ^  '  '.ting  through 
the  apostles  and  the  elder  brethren  (Ac  1522- 28,  cf . 
2  Mac  I1' 10),  addressed  their  Gentile  brethren  of  the 
province  Syria  -  Cilicia  touching  terms  of  com- 
munion. Common  use  of  '  letters  of  introduction J 
is  implied  in  2  Co  31  (see  Ac  IB'27,  and  cf .  Eo  161- 2 
as  a  sample),  and  in  a  slightly  different  sense  in 
1  Co  163.  No  doubt,  too,  foreign  synagogues  were 
wont  to  refer  doubtful  points  to  Jerus.  and  thus 
elicit  written  responses.  But  we  cannot  view  the 
letter  of  the  Cor.  Church  to  its  spiritual  father  or 
apostle  (1  Co  71,  414'17  93-7-12)  exactly  in  this  light. 
Kather  it  seems  a  natural  result  of  the  unique 
relation  which  St.  Paul's  personality,  at  once 
strong  and  tender,  caused  to  grow  up  between  him 
and  his  '  children  in  the  gospel.'  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  Pauline  letters. 

(b)  PAULINE  EPISTLES. — There  was  an  impera- 
tive need  for  the  single  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to 
multiply  his  presence,  as  it  were.    This  he  did  in 
part  by  trusted  companions,  but  in  part  also  by 
letters.  Doubtless,  their  exact  form  would  have  been 
other  than  it  is  had  the  current  models  been  other 
than  they  were.*     But  existing  literary  usages, 
whether  Jewish  or  Gentile,  gave  to  them  no  more 
than  Rabbinism  gave ;  •     '  ' '  vehicles 
of  thought  that  lay      •              >    •  •         ^7hat  his 
<_».«      ""  ,  •   r  '  • '  it  I  .  •!  1;  .1."  1  :  and  nowhere  more 
-i        >    /     'i  ••!    in    tne  conventionalities  of  the 
epistolary  form.     Address,  salutation,  final  bene- 
diction, all  pulsate  with  life,  and  expand  at  his 
touch  into  clauses  charged  with  emotion,  every 
word  of  which  reveals  his  estimate  of  some  group 
of  souls  that  were  ever  in  his  heart's  prayers.     One 
may  well  see   in  2Th  317  (cf.  22)   tokens   that 
Thessalonica  was  not  the  first  Church  addressed  by 
St.  Paul.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  true  cause 
of  his  very  first  letter  lay  deep  in  the  same  spirit 
as  breathes  in   1  Th,  the   essential"      '       '       " 
instinct.   His  letters  were  indeed  the  t\ 
noble  spirit,  ever  ready  to  be  poured  forth  to  nourish 
its  spmtual  offspring  (1  Th  27'8).    Of  a  temper  too 
ardent  for  the  more  studied  forms  of  writing,  St. 
Paul  could  yet  by  letter,  and  so  on  the  spur  of  occa- 
sion, concentrate  all  his  wealth  of  thou^  i( .  foi  lin^, 
and  iiiiilKii1..:  (\perienceupon  sonic  ]iii-Mriil:n  10- 
ligion--  - ;  11    i  >r',  and  sweep  away  the  ditficulty  or 
dfnigcr.    Such  'wailing  upon  Providence*  was  the 
aim  ii(ie  of  the  apostolic  a  pro,  which  took  no  thought 
for  a  future  the  next  event  of  which  might  be  the 
return  of  Jesus  Messiah  in  heavenly  power.     In 
this  sense,  likewise,  the  occasional  epistle  was  the 
typical  form  of  its  literature. 

The  Pauline  letters  have  a  style  all  their  own — 
though  style  was  far  from  the  writer's  thoughts. 
It  was  indeed  the  man.  Hence  their  enormous 
value ;  first,  as  the  data  for  his  journal  intime  and 
Life  all  in  one ;  and  next  as  the  immovable  critical 
basis  of  historical  Christianity.  Just  as  certain  of 
these  letters  articulate  a  unique  personality,  mani- 
fold yet  mastered  by  one  absorbing  passion,  so 
surely  must  all  theories  reckon  with  what  they 

*  Renan,  relying  apparently  on  Talmudic  and  mediaeval  data, 
asserts  that  'correspondence  between  synagogues  already 
existed  in  Judaism ;  the  env  oy  charged  with  such  letters  was 
even  a  digmtarj  drawn  from  the  synagogues,'  and  he  implies 
that  doubtful  points  of  doctrine  or  practice  were  thus  dis- 
cussed (St.  Paul,  228,  229  and  n2)  But  he  gives  no  references 
Sanday  speaks  more  guardedly,  and  indeed  doubts  if  'the 
writing  of  doctrinal  epp.  would  come  to  the  first  generation  of 
Christians  as  a  matter  of  course'  (Bamp.  Lect.  335,  344). 
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imply  as  to  the  *  "  ~*  istianity.  They 

reflect  the  mood  o  •  given  circle  with 

perfect  vividness  of  Alight  and  shade,  ere  it  fades 
into  the  neutral  tints  of  a  set  narrative.  No 
criticism  can  ignore  them.  But  neither  can 
Christian  theology.  This  means  that  they  are  to 
be  read  first  of  all  as  letters,  and  by  the  canons 
which  govern  such  a  reading.  Until  any  reading 
can  be  put  into  relation  to  both  writer  and  corre- 
spondents, so  far  as  yet  known,  it  cannot  be  held 
real  and  valid.  We  must  reach  the  theology,  if 
we  reach  it  truly,  through  the  missionary  and  man 
of  God.  So  reached,  it  is  full  of  qualification,  of  the 
flexibility  that  marks  spirit  off  from  letter.  And, 
most  valuable  of  all,  a  feeling  for  the  practical 
reference  of  Christian  truth— the  ideal  of  *  being,' 
even  more  than  'knowing5  or  even  *  doing' — can 
never  be  V'\:i:'«  v.  hen  these  writings  are  read  as 
letters,  '''<>  '•-•.••»  their  very  ordering  contributes. 
For  the  body  of  the  contents  falls  into  two  parts. 
The  piophet— for  herein  lies  their  continuity  with 
OT  (cf.  Jer  29) — carries  the  soul,  on  the  wings  of 
vision,  to  a  level  where  the  will  finds  its  feet  free  to 
run  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  life  is  seen  sub  specie 
ceternitatu,  in  the  light  of  God,  But  then  the 
apostle  never  fails  to  depict  what  this  means  for 
daily  life,  ere  he  turns  the  eye  once  more  to  the 
founts  of  inspiration  with  a  ""  "•  ^  -xology  or 
Benediction.  It  is  in  such  :IA.  .  ••  that  the 
actual  face-to-face  nature  of  *  the  Pauline  letter 
allows  certain  self-revelations  to  be  elicited  by  the 
virtual  dialogue.  Some  of  these  are  among  pur 
most  precious  hints  towards  a  theory  of  biblical 
i  • '  -  s '  M  li  >n,  which  by  its  very  recognition  of  human 
1  ML.r.iioiM  stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  pagan 
notion  of  inspiration  as  uniform  dictation  through 
ii  • ;  •"•»«»  o"  -  "  ;  !  "  idea  which  soon  tainted  the 
*,  •  -  »!  «  i  •"  from  Justin  onwards  (see 
Sunday.  BL  350  ff.,  cf.  31ft,  391  ffl). 

Jt'mully,  it  may  be  noted,  even  as  regards  the 
growth  of  thought  marked  by  certain  Pauline 
epistles,  that  of  all  literary  forms  the  letter  least 
professes  to  exhaust  a  writer's  ideas — the  limit 

"•  .     \    •  rather  by  the  reader's  conditions—or 

•  writer  to  Ms  own  past.    It  is,  in  fact, 

the  ideal  form  of  utterance  for  a  spirit  in  which 

great  germs  are  ever  being  quickened  by  the  touch 

of  practical  problems. 

(c)  POST-PAULINE  EPISTLES,  in  a  broad  sense 
at  least,  we  may  style  the  other  NT  epistles  (for 
James,  see  Sanday,  BL  344).  Some  of  them 
largely  partake  of  the  *  epistle'  in  contrast  to 
*  letter.'  Deissmann,  indeed,  goes  too  far  when  he 
puts  at  least  half  of  them  into  the  former  class 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  infer  their  pseudonymlly  (pp. 
242  ff.)-  But  wo  mi  y  group  them  as  'loiter* '  and 
'epistles'  nrrohi  n;/  as  they  were  or  were  not 
meant  originally  for  readers  more  or  less  known  to 
the  writer.  Here  Hebrews  first  claims  notice ;  for, 
''losijjli  ii<>!  •v'i.allv  P.:.:^*:1-  i(-  WHS  most  likely 
hii^r-  it  n  \'\  ^(  Paul  M-vimi !,'  <  ;<sri<r  that  Timothy 
i-  L'.ovi  11  o  ii-  milior  MJJ  •';.  ii*  <  losing  greetings 
mark  it  a  true  letter ;  yet  its  abrupt  opening  makes 
it,  even  more  than  some  Pauline  epistles,  hover 
between  a  letter  and  a  homily.  Possibly,  the 
writer  does  not  feel  his  name  weighty  enough  to 
prefix  in  formal  fashion  (cf .  Ep.  Barn.  13<  8).  On 
the  other  hand,  Jameshw  a  formal  address,  but  no 
final  greetings ;  which  marks  it  an  epistle  proper, 
meant  for  a  class,  not  for  given  circles  personally 
known  to  the  writer.  Otherwise  is  it  with  1  Peter 
(I1*2  5m4),  which  is  quite  on  the  lines  of  an  epistle 
like  Ro,  and  involves  some  familiarity  with  the 
readers'  concrete  relations.  And  this  seems  true 
even  of  1  Jn9  devoid  as  it  is  of  the  usual  marks ; 
for  the  tone  of  paternal  affection  (reKvla]  seems 
best  to  suit  a  Church  or  Churches  that  knew  and 
revered  the  writer— probably  those  addressed  out 


of  full  knowledge,  though  in  a  public  or  literary 
fashion,  in  the  Bk.  of  Bev  (2-4).  2  Jn  is  surely  i 
real  letter,  in  due  form,  to  one  such  Church  by  the 
same  apostle,  whose  cryptic  use  of  6  irpevfitrepos 
and  <&Ae/cT7j  Kvpla,  is  due  to  fear  of  a  hostile  State 
(v.12).  So  is  it  with  3  Jn  (v.ld),  a  sequel  (cf.  9)  sent 
to  a  private  friend  when  access  to  this  Church  was 
cut  off  by  an  ambitious  official.  In  all  of  the  above 
one  seems  to  feel  personality  going  forth  in  subtle 
ways  to  reach  its  proper  audience.  This  is  hardly 
so  with  Jude,  whose  address  is  quite  vague  ;  still 
less  with  2  Peter,  which  as  it  stands  seems  de- 
pendent on  Jude.  Nor  need  this  surprise,  when  its 
author,  in  implying  *  *  '  "  '  •  •  ^auline 
epistles,  can  rank  t  -  .  A  ,  , 

To  sum  up.  While  we  gam  new  insight  into 
differences  of  type  among  NT  epistles  by  placing 
them  in  line  with  other  ancient  epistles,  yet  on  re- 
flexion we  see  afresh  the  strange  distinctiveness^of 
the  former  as  a  whole.  It  turns  on  the  special 
nature  both  of  the  .•:^*"("  I*-^  *n"  :  n-o  and  of  the 
and  readers  in  virtue  of  their 
itside  Judaism,  religion  meant 
""  ""ief  nor  elevated  conduct  so 
From  this  co'ild  >j  ip.r  no 
•  '••••  least  of  all  in  epistolary 
I  «  •  w  motive  for  the  religious 
letter,  its  native  form  could  hardly  stop  short 
where  it  began,  in  the  splendidly  personal  pro- 
phesyings  and  exhortations  of  St.  Paul  the  inspired 
i:«*  DM}  jv.  Even  hi  him  new  and  more  settled 
ouu;  uoji^  evoked  a  new  manner;  the  sermon  gets 
the  upper  hand,  changing  Christian  letter  into 
Christian  epistle.  Of  the  later,  or  strictly  pastoral 
type,  1  Jn  seems  a  true  sample.  Placed  alongside 
1  Th,  it,  or  even  1  P,  might  appear  marked  off  as 
Deissmann's  *  artistic  epistle  '  from  1,  "  '  ,  «  -1  i  '  •  •  i  ,-  1  :  v 
letter.'  But,  with  all  i'i1(iv"rfnj»  ,-  •  -;;  ;•:'!•  •' 
in  even  acknowledged  1  toil  me  K  ••!-,  these  cate- 
gories cannoi  a|.j-l\  v.;tli  such  rigour  as  to  be 
synonymous  \ui  h  '  C«  i  ho'.u1  "  and  e  Pauline  '  epistles 
n  -JH  (  ii\<»ly  Various  problems  remain,  e.g.  as  to 
T  10  !»«:..  n'c  Pastoral  Epp.,  whose  inj  '\  ,-•>:.", 
to  doubt;  hut  flexibility  and  nice  <  •  •:  •  i,<  •»  » 
must  here  be  the  order  of  the  day.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  see  how  the  NT  epistles  became,  first  litera- 
ture, and  then  canonical  literature.  But  it  here 
falls  to  note  that  even  the  most  personal  Pauline 
letters  thereby  became  for  the  Church  •  •  •« 

or  theological  pamphlets.  They  were.  •  -.  :  . 
for  the  most  part  in  abstracto,  their  writer  and 
<;•  !,  "  i  ,'  -1  s  v  r,i"!i  :  -  ,•  n  ".  i  herefore  the  original  sense  — 
j,  si*'  li-  "ijfiim,:  o."  I:,  V  or  no  moment. 


ties  v   r 
comi 
neither 
much  as    , 
literature  or  , 
form.    But;:" 


,—  rurrfir,  Xefiaqe*  of  tlte  BM*.X  (1884),  ch.  vii.; 
Sandav,  BL  384<J.,  J41;  and  cbp  JPn'eq  zn  a>n  ML  Uriqfen 
und  Efisteln,  m  G.  A.  Deia&nianii'd  Btleb'.u'tien.  1895. 

J.  Y,  BAETLET. 

EQUAL.  —  1.  As  adj.  in  the  sense  of  *  impartial,3 
'fair'  (  =  Lat.  asguus),  Ps  17a  'Let  thine  eyes  be- 
hold the  things  that  are  equal  '  (nnrp,  either  the 
obj.  of  the  vb.  hence  AV,  and  BV  e  Let  thine  eyes 
look  upon  equity  '  ;  or,  more  probably,  an  adv. 
[=Dn«"£?]  as  Del.  and  KVm  'Thine  eyes  "behold 
with  equity  *  ).  This  meaning  of  *  equal  '  is  else- 
where ia  OT  found  only  in  Ezk  (IS25^  »  «•  3317^  20, 
Heb.  J5^J!,  lit.  *i-  j»roportionul  '  or  *  adjusted')  in  ref. 
to  God's  dealing.  Tu  AJIOCT.  it  is  found  2  Mac 
jgas  <  g^are  to  all  cmuil  condil  ions'  (r4  Slicaia,  BV 
'to  acknowledge  all  tliuir  nglits1);  and  in  NT, 
CoH1  'Masters,  j^voui  j>  XO-IF-CM;!-!!-  ilus:  uhu1« 
is  just  and  equal  I1  •-.>  i'^-r  ,  ISVus  '<•  isiiiln^,1 
Lightft.  *  equity,'  *  tairness  ').  Iindale  in  Prol.  to 
Genesis,  says  '  that  Joseph  brought  the  Egyptians 
into  soch  subjection  wold  seme  unto  some  a  very 
cruel  deade,  howbeit  it  was  a  very  equal  waye  *  3 
and  in  '  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  JVI  an  '  (  Works, 
i.  209)  he  says,  'it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should 
be  a  righteous,  an  egal,  or  an  inditterent  judge  in 
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his  own  cause — lusts  and  appetites  so  blind  us.* 
Of.  Milton,  PL  x.  748— 

4  As  my  -mil 

Concurred  not  to  my  being,  it  were  but  right 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust.' 

2.  As  subst.  in  the  sense  of  a  ( o  \\  •••  •"/•;..-  -*.  one 
of  the  same  p,:ie::iiior  (=Lat    ':';•  '  •-.    »  :i  I14 
'And  profited  IE.  I!LC  Jews'  religion  above  many 
my  equals  in  mine  own  nation '  (o-i/^Atwc&r^,  BV 
*  "beyond  manjr  of  mine  own  age  *).    In  the  argt.  to 
Samson  Agonistes,  Samson  is  'visited  by  certain 
iriends  and  equals  of  Ms  tribe.'    In  Ps  5513,  how- 
ever, *  equal '  is  one  of  my  own  rank,  as  AVm 
Heb,   »3"np  Bfag,  a  man  after  my  valuation,  t.e. 
esteemed" as  I  am  esteemed.    So  Elyot,  ii.  417,  'to 
accoutre  by  the  exeeutyng  of  iustice  nat  only  an 
opinion  of  tyrannye  amonge  the  people,  and  con- 
sequently haterede,  but  also  malignitie  amonge 
his  equalles  and  super-lours. ' 

3.  As  verb-— (1)  to  'come  up  to,}  'match,*  Job 
2gi7. 19  <  -phe  "*:,•'    *  e  crystal  cannot  equal  it ' ; 
'The  topaz   ,     :,.-•:•     shall  not  equal  it'  (TO); 
and  (2)  to  t  compare/  La  213  '  What  thing  shall  I 
liken  to  thee,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem?  what 
shall  I  equal  to  thee  ? '  (^nr^  no). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ER  (ny).— -1.  Th#  eldest  son  of  Judah  by  his 
Canaanitish  wife,  the  daughter  of  Shua.  He  was 
married  to  Tamar,  who  was  apparently  also  of 
Canaanite  origin.  For  wickedness,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  described,  *  J"  slew  him'  (Gn  388'7, 
Nu  2619).  2.  A  son  of  « Shelah  the  son  of  Judah ' 
(1  Ch  4s1}.  3.  The  name  of  <Er  the  son  of  Jesus ' 
appears  in  tl'c  LcistJilipy  of  our  Lord  (Lk  3a8)  in 
the  7th  jrciicnj.ioii  Lofo:e  Zerubbabel,  and  the  15th 
after  David.  H.  E.  EYLE. 

ERAM  (JTS  'watchful'). — Grandson  of  Ephraim, 
Nu  2B36  P.  Patronymic,  Eranites,  ib. 

ER1STUS  (*E/»a<rros)  occurs  three  times  as  the 
name  of  a  companion  of  St.  Paul.  1.  From  Ac 
1988  we  learn  that  during  St.  Paul's  long  stay  at 
Ephesus  he  sent  Timothy  and  E.,  two  of  those 
that  ministered  unto  hfm  (5fo  T£V  SLCLKOVO^VT^^ 
a£r$),  into  Macedonia.  2.  In  Ro  1628  E.  'the 
treasurer  (OIKQV&/JLOS)  of  the  city'  is  mentioned 
among  those  who  send  their  salutations.  His 
office^  implies  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  consider- 
able importance.  3.  In  2  Ti  420  E.  is  mentioned  as 
having  *  remained  in  Corinth.' 

Whether  these  refif.  apply  to  one,  two,  or  three 
persons  we  have  no  means  of  conjecturing.  It 
is,  however,  not  probable  that  the  'treasurer  of 
the  city/  who  held  an  office  which  implied  resid- 
ence in  one  locality,  should  have  been,  like  the 
others,  an  itinerant  companion  of  St.  Paul. 

A.  G.  HEADLAM. 

ERECH  On$)  was  called  by  the  Ba!)\ Ionian*  and 
Assyrians  Uruk  (or  Arku),  whence  JK  u.  J -s  .ch  and 
Arab.  Warka,  A  very  ancient  city,  thought  at 
first  to  be  Edessa  or  CaHrrhoe  (Urfah)  in  the  N. W. 
of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  the  second  in  the  list  of  the 
four  towns  of  Gn  1010  {Babel,  JBreck,  Acead,  and 
Calneh),  comprising  Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  land 
of  Shinar  (Babylonia).  Erech  (or  Warka)  lies  half- 
way between  Hillah  and  Korna,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  W.  of  the  Nile  Canal.  It  is 
supposed  by  Fried.  Delitzsch  that  this  river  must 
have  flowed  nearer  to  the  city  at  the  time  of  Gil- 
games,  as  the  legend  relates  that  Gilganiel  and 
Ba~b£nt  washed  their  hands  in  the  stream 
after  having  killed,  in  Erech,  the  divine  bull 
sent  out  by  the  goddess  I&htar.  Its  orig.  name 
was  Unu,  Unug,  or  TJnuga,  translated  in  the 
bilingual  texts  by  Subtu *  •'  seat ' '  dwelling.' 

*  The  pronunciation  of  the  word  seems,  from  a  Greek  transcrip- 
tion:, to  have  been  sobthu. 


It  was  a  very  important  city  —  the  capital,  in 
fact,  of  the  mythical  hero-king  Gilgameb.  The 
ruins  found  on  its  site  show  the  remains  of  elegant 
buildings  with  fluted  walls,  sometimes  decorated 
with  patterns  formed  with  the  ^circular  ends  of 
various  coloured  cones  imbedded  in  mortar,  bricks 
bearing  archaic  Accad.  and  Bab.  inscriptions,  etc. 
Remains  of  canals  traverse  the  mass  of  $  hillocks 
(which  in  some  parts  are  yearly  90  feet  high)  and 
the  country  around  the  city,  showing  that  it  must 
have  been  well  drained  in  ancient  times.  Those 
portions  of  the  walls  of  the  city  which  can  be 
traced  seem  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  an  irregu- 
lar circle  about  40  feet  high,  and  _  show  that  its 
average  circumference  was  about  six  miles.  The 
houses  of  the  people  are  supposed  to  have  extended 

beyond  the  walls. 
*i*     ^  ,,-     -^  Of  xv  0  r--iy  js  indicated  by  the 

...  x  •     j        .  "  "on  of   the  creation- 

.  ,  J}  \  ••'  is  attributed  to  the 

god  Merodach  (EP  2nd  ser.  vi.  107-114).^  Another 
and  important  proof  of  its  *  •  J  *  -  '?  ^-  -"  =  ^'--^  in  the 
number  of  names  it  bears  i  :  •  •  A  •  Be- 
sides its  original  appellation  of  Unug,  it  was  called 
lUag  (or  Blab)  (WAI  v.  pL  41.  15),  Namerim 
(ii.  50.  58  ;  v.  41.  16),  Tir-ana  '  the  heavenly  grove  ' 
(v.  41.  16),  A.ra4mina  '  the  seven  districts  *  (ib.  17), 
Gipar-imina  *  '  the  seven  enclosures'  (ib.  18),  Ki-na- 
ana  'the  heavenly  .,  »--:  •!,_-:  -I,.  i'<;J  (ib.  19)  —  poetical 
names  implying  tha;  i!!rM  ny  j,:id  its  sunouTHlir^-s 
were  regarded  by  the  Babylonians  a-  icrtiie  and 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  very  different,  natu- 
'jri\,  fro*n  ll'O  scene  of  desolation  which  now  meets 
the  'traveller's  eyes.  The  ArcheYites  mentioned  in 
the  Bk.  of  Ezra,  49,  were  inhabitants  of  the  Bab. 
Arku  or  Erech,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
school  of  learned  men.  Strabo  speaks  of  the 
Orcheni  (Archevites)  as  a  sect  of  Chaldsean  astro- 
nomers dwelling  near  Babylon  (xxi.  p.  739)  ; 
Ptolemy,  as  a  people  of  Arabia  near  the  Persian 
Gulf  (v.  19,  §  2)  ;  and  Pliny,  as  £  i  ••*  " 
population,  who  banked  up  the  *  • 
Euphrates  and  compelled  them  to  flow  into  the 
Tigris  (vi.  27,  s.  31). 

Two  deities  who  had  temples  in  the  city  seem  to 
have  been  worshipped  in  E.,  namely,  Ishtar  and 
Nana.  The  temple  dedicated  to  Ishtar  (Venus, 
as  the  evening  star)  was  called  fi-ulma§  'the 
house  of  the  oracle  '  ;  the  other,  dedicated  to  Nana 
(the  goddess  whose  image  was  carried  off  by  the 
Elamite  king,  Kudur-nankhundi,  B.C.  2280,  and 
only  restored  to  its  place  1635  years  later  by 
Assur-bani-pal,  king  of  Assvria),  was  called  JE-ana 
*  the  house  of  heaven,'  and  is  now  represented  by 
the  Buwariyya  mound. 

Among  the  inscribed  and  stamped  bricks  found 
in  Eiecli  are  many  of  the  time  of  the  historical  kin*i« 
—  Dungi,  Ur-Bali,  Gudea,  Sin-go>iH,  Meiou.'uh- 
baladan  I.,  etc.  Tablets  of  the  reigns  of  Nabqpo- 
lassar,  Nebuchadrezzar,  Nabonidus,  Cyrus,  Darius, 
and  some  of  the  Seleucidse,  have  been  excavated  in 
the  site.  In  the  ruins  of  the  town  and  the  country 
around,  a  large  number  of  glazed  earthenware 
coffins  and  other  receptacles,  used  no  doubt  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  mostly  of  the  Parthian  period, 
In  •>  ",  ,c'\  fo,:'iu.  *".uAi":'  ,1m:  :•;.!,  of  the  town  and 
«,-  u-  ijri  iitr.ii  '  oo  .  MIS.-  mno  ii>  'i  used  as  a  necro- 
polis. 

LITERATURE.  —  Schroder,  EAT*  94  f  .  ;  Lofius,  Chaldcpa  arid 
Siisiana,  162  f.  ;  Dehtz&ch,  Parodies,  221  f.  ;  arn-tn,  ChaMatcn 
Genesis,  19-i;  Sayce,  Hib.  Led  on  JRel.  of  -1  n-  /yr.'^/.'./'M, 
184  f.,  ff  GAT  103,  Hommel,  Anc.  Heb.  Tr«  .  1  in  ,  12:»,  1-^, 
177,  also  ark  BABYLONIA,  p.  224t>. 

I.  A.  PlFCHES. 

ERI  (TH  *  watcher').  —  Son  of  Gad,  Gn  46W, 
Nu  2616,  P.  Patronymic,  Erites,  ib. 


im 


*  Tliis  apparent  Iv  refers  to  the  great  tower  there,  in  seven 
offoi,  ^.irnlar  to  th  *  tower  of  Babel.    It  was  called  E-gipar 
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ESAIAS.— The  familiar  AV  spelling  of  ISAIA 
la  A  poor,  and  NT  is  retained  by  llY  only  i 

J 


ESJLR-HJLDDQK  (pcnpfc,  2axe/>5op<5s,  f. 
Esar-haddon,  in  Assyr.  Assur-akh-iddina, '  *  As'sur 
j  '•'•'•  'seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
.-<  <  .  x  '  •  .  >  by  whom  his  name  was  changed 
to  Assur-etil-yukin-abla,  'Assur,  the  hero,  has 
established  the  son.'  Sennacherib  bequeathed  to 
him  golden  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  valu- 
ables, 1£  mauehs,  2£  shekels  in  weight,  which  were 
stored  np  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Amuk,  and 
probably  intended  him  to  be  his  successor.  In 
B,c.  681  Esar-haddpn  was  at  the  head  of  the  Assyr. 
army  fighting  against  Erimenas  of  Ararat  (Van), 
when  Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  his  sons 
Adrammelech  (or  rather  Arad-malik)  and  [Nergal-] 
sharezer  (2  K  19s7,  Is  3738)  on  the  20th  of  Tebet 
(December).  For  forty-two  days  the  conspirators 
held  the  capital,  but  on  the  2nd  of  Adar  (January) 
they  were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  Armenian  king. 
Esar-haddon  met  his  brothers  and  the  army  of 
Ararat  near  Malatiyeh  on  the  12th  of  lyyar 
(April) ;  the  veterans  of  Assyria  won  the  battle, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  saluted  Esar-haddon  as  king. 
Eusebius  quotes  from  Abydenus  that  the  battle- 
field was  at  'the  city  of  the  Byzantines,3  which 
von  Gutschmidt  corrects  into  Bizana  on  the  Cappa- 
docian  frontier.  After  the  victory  Esar-baddon 
returned  to  Nineveh,  and  on  the  8th  of  Sivan 
(May)  was  crowned  king. 

He  was  an  able  general,  and  by  his  conciliatory 
policy  prevented  such  rebellions  as  had  trouble'd 
his  father's  reign.  His  fust  care  was  to  rebuild 
Babylon,  which  Sennacherib  had  destroyed  (in  B.C. 
*>89),  and  to  make  it  the  second  capital  of  Ms 
i  empire.  Manasseh  of  Judah  became  Ms  vassal, 
|  and  was  called  upon,  along  with  the  other  kings  of 
the  west,  including  those  of  Cyprus,  to  furnish 
timber  and  stone  for  the  palace  of  their  Assyrian 
lord.  The  statement  in  2  Ch  3311,  that  he  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Eabylon  after  his  revo]t  from 
Assyria,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Babylon  had 
become  one  of  the  residences  of  Esar-haddon. 

The  early  part  of  Bsar-haddon5s  reign  was 
occupied  in  defending  his  kingdom  against  the 
hordes  of  Gimirr£  or  Kimmerians,  called  Gomer 
in  OT,  and  included  by  the  Assyrians  under  the 
general  title  of  Manda  or  '  Nomads,'  who  were 
now  pouring  into  Western  Asia.  For  a  time  the 
issue  seemed  doubtful,  and  a  hundred  days  of 
humiliation  and  prayei  to  the  gods  were  ordered 
that  the  empire  might  be  protected  against  the 
Eommerians  and  their  allies,  Kastarit  of  Kar- 
kassi,  Mamiti-arsu  the  Mede,  the  Minni,  and  the 
people  of  Saparda  .'Q.-;.1  ai<»<^  find  Asguza  (Ash- 
kenaz).  At  last  'JV.-pu  ilio  Kimmerian  was 
overthrown  in  a  <lcf*i-  '.o  b;i  iL  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Assyria,  and  driven  westward  into  Asia 
Minor.  Tb<  riciimr  JICJT  i]tji:'jr«  against  the  Medes. 

In  B.C.  677  bicion  revolted,  but  was  promptly 
captured  and  de^uovcd,  and  another  city,  called 
'the  city  of  IXir-haddon,'  was  built  in  place  of  it, 
and  colonized  \\  uli  oaptivcs  from  Elam  and  Baby- 
lonia (see  Ezr  4s).  The  following  year  the  king  of 
Riilon  arid  his  ally,  a  CMician  prince*,  were  beheaded, 
and  their  heads  sent  to  Nineveh,  In  the  autumn 
Esariaddon  marched  into  the  heart  of  Arabia, 
through  a  waterless  desert,  a  distance  of  more  than 
600  miles,  and  conquered  the  eight  kings  of  Bazu 
and  Khazu  (the  Buz  and  Hazo  of  Gn  2221-22),  In 
B.C.  674  he  invaded  Egypt,  and  the  invasion  was 
repeated  in  the  February  of  the  following  year. 
In  672  his  wife  died  on  the  5th  of  Adar,  and  in  670  _ 
came  the  final  attack  on  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  ' 
forces  were  driven  before  the  Assyr.  army  (from 
the  3rd  to  the  18th  of  Tammuz  or  June)  all  the  way 


from  the  frontier  to  Memphis,  being  thrice  defeated 
with  heavy  loss  ;  while  Tirhakah,  their  king,  was 
wounded.  On  the  2iJad  of  Tammuz,  Memphis  sur- 
rendered, Tirhakah  and  his  son  fled  to  Ethiopia, 
and  Egypt  became  an  Assyr.  province.  In  B,  C,  668 
it  revolted,  and  while  on  the  march  to  punish 
it  Esar-haddon  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  10th  of 
Marcheshvan  (October).  His  empire  was  divided 
between  two  of  his  sons,  Samas-sum-ukin  having 
Babylonia,  while  the  rest  of  the  empire  passed  to 
an  older  son,  Assur-bani-pal,  whose  suzerainty 
Samas-sum-ukin  was  called  upon  to  acknowledge. 
A  third  son,  Assur-mukin-paliya,  was  raised  to 
the  priesthood;  while  a  fourth  became  priest  of 
the  moon-god  at  Harran. 

.  \  i.  "  "  •  ?        •     .     Ties,  iv.  ,  Knudtzon, 
A  •  -3);  Meyer,  Gescfi.  i. 

47,          i  n     '  •  Ragozm,  Assyria, 

3S    •      ,  v.  443-431;  3>river, 

lsaiafi%  ('.M  -i  o  P>  i-  «  '),  220;  Buxton,  Side-Lights,  207-213; 
McCurdy,  Hist.,  Pioph.,  and  the  Mon  li.  333-350. 

A.  H.  SATCE. 

ESAU.  —  1.  (w),  elder  of  Isaac's  twin  sons.  The 
name  ('hairy')  *  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
his  appearance  at  birth  (Gn  2525,  J).  The  surname 
Edom  ('red',  {.|:;liMl  (hiefly  to  his  po&teiity, 
commemorate..  i\  ~o:'.i-i<:  to  Gn  2530  (J),  the  in- 
cident there  s  (...»,•<!,  .tiii  referred  also,  possibly, 
to  his  red  hair.  Sayce  [see  EDOM,  p.  644b]  derives 
the  name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  sandstone 
cliffs  of  Idumaea.  The  struggle  between  E.  and 
Jacob,  prior  to  birth,  t  foreshadowed  subsequent 
relations  between  the  brothers  as  well  as  their 
descendants  (see  EDOM),  and  was  oracularly  declared 
to  signify  that  'the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.3 
The  premature  tokens  of  manly  strength  were 
j  .rr-1  "'•.,'*  of  E.'s  future.  When  he  grew  up, 
'  .  ;  •  •  •  '•  the  wilder  life  of  the  chase  to  the 
quieter  routine  of  -*  '••>-",!  •  i«ilnpr  at  Beersheba. 
He  became  a  'man  o.  :  'v  '•<  \\,  J  is  expert  hunter, 
and  eventually  chief  of  a  tribe  occupying  the  hilly 
land  of  Seir,  whose  Horite  inhabitants  were  dis- 
placed or  subdued  by  E.,  Ms  followers,  and  their 
posterity  (Gn  2527  32s-  6  36,  Bt  213). 

The  main  incidents  of  E.'s  life  are  (1)  Sale  oj 
birthright.  —  Hungry,  faint,  a1  •!  f-  •  ^irjr  f\:  :f  «"1  »•  i 
to  die,  he  arrives  one  day,  ,'i  •  •  ,••  JM<-;  "»..  •';• 
unsuccessful  hunt,  at  the  p:  'is  r<:Ml  rnirn,  lr  - 
his  brother  cooking  lentils,  and  cries,  'Let  me 
devour  some  of  that  same  red  food.'§  Jacob, 
taking  mean  advantage  of  E,'s  condition,  and 
aware  probably  of  the  oracle  in  Ms  own  favour, 
demands,  as  price  of  the  j-o^i-  '-<  '  a  renunciation 
.  "••  :•  ."•  '  '  The!<n,«'  ,-  ',  •  •,  ''  »••»  1  • 


,  "-.,  ,  ••  .,  ,  •  his  father's  «.'  j  '  l««ii.),  (  :  ^  • 
haps,  also,  as  m  later  times,  a  douMo  ]u>rilou  of 
t'-o  pnhnnony  (Dt  2117),  and  the  doni'^Lic  pno^L- 
lioou  'vNn  ;?1J  ";.  Along  therewith  would  naturally, 
in  the  case  of  the  chosen  family,  be  transmitted 
the  covenant  blessing,  which  secured  for  its  pos- 
sessor the  divine  special  favour,  willi  promise  of 
Canaan  for  Ms  >  i  •  '.  >  and  the  honour  of  convey- 
ing a  blessing  i  •  »  ,'  i  future  seed3  to  '  all  the 
families  of  the  earcn  tun  123  2217f<).  In  E.'s  eyes 
the  temporal  advantages  of  the  birthright  were 
distant  and  shadowy  ;  to  spiritual  privilege  he  was 
apparently  insensible.  s  What  profit  shall  the 
birthright  do  to  me  ?  '  he  cries,  ana  barters  it  away 

*  Ges  ,  Kalisch,  etc.  Ace.  to  Pseu<lo-Jon.'s  Targ-.  *  ready 
made,'  from  n^#  to  mate,  or  make  ready,  because  E.  *  was 
born  v,  ith  hair  of  head,  beard,  and  teeth./ 

t  Cf  thestorv  of  the  u\ms  Acnsius  and  Proetus,  related  by 
Apollo  Jorub,  I>4  Dwr.  Ori  w  u.  2.  1 

I  Ps.  -Jon  's  Targ.  records  a  tradition  that  it  was  the  day  of 
Abraham's  death. 

g  So  Cos.  '»fy     Lit   '  tha*,  red,  red  thing/  as  if  he  could  not 


ro  'f' 


.. 

n  •  -i  o  •-  :oi)'J  n'iy  nave  beeri  a  tempting1  luxury  owing 
.  •  <    -i    ''u  hind'  ((rri  2-j»,  ass  sj-ned  to  Ihe  same  J  docii 
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with  a  levity  which  even  the  oath  exacted  bv  Jacob 
fails  to  tur".  ir.to  crwiiy.  (2)  E.'s  marriages. — 
One  who  *;  e-;  k.  "-  birthright,'  as  heir  of 
Abraham,  was'  not  likely  to  value  highly  con- 
nexion with  Abiaham's  kindred.  He  associated 
f'.j.jly  vifj  Canaanites,  who  were  'strangers  from 
t/ie  '"ncn;  .n-  of  promise,'  and3>at  the  age  of  40, 
married  two  Hittite  wives,  Judith  and  Basemath, 
to  the  grief  of  his  parents,  who  could  not  forget 
Abraham's  anxiety  to  avoid  such  alliances.  After- 
wards, when  JacoD  had  been  directed  by  Isaac  to 
seek  a  wife  among  their  kinsfolk  in  Paddan,  E., 
in  hope  of  profit  la  ling  his  parents,  married,  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  nrst  two  wives,  his  cousin  Mahalath, 
dauglilci  of  IshmaeL*  Of  these  wives  five  sons  were 
bom  (Gn  364f-)-  (3)  £c,» .  /  "  •/ '  '->  •."  *  blessing.— 
When  Isaac's  death  r  •  •  /  «",  ;  '«  >\  E. 
seems  to  have  realized  the  tempo  ;.  *'  <.."  the 
benediction.  Not  forgetting  (Gn  •-.  m  c-aor- 

ing  his  bargain  with  Jacob,  he  enters  readily  into 
Isaac's  plan  for  the  bestowal  of  the  blessing  on 
his  favourite  first-bom.  When  the  blessing  is  lost 
through  Jacob's  repulsive  artifice,  and  E.  receives 
a  lower  benediction,  f  -><"  ,.("  >,_'  iV,i>  he  would  live 
by  the  spoils  of  war  a;  .  •  .  -rl  (2,  •  ,  he  resolves  to 
slay  his  brother  after  Isaac's  death,  and  thus 
regain  all  he  has  lost.  (4)  Reconciliation  with 
Jacob  and  final  departure-  from  Canaan. — During 
Jacob's  sojourn  in  Paddan,  E,»  while  retaining 
connexion  with  Canaan  (Gn  366),  seems  to  have 
become  a  *duke '  in  Seir  (Gn  328)4  When  Jacob 
is  on  his  way  back  to  the  S.  of  Pal.,  E.  meets  him 
with  400  men.  It  is  not  clear  that  his  purpose 
was  hostile,  as  Jacob  supposed :  the  men  may 
have  been  mustered  for  war  against  Hontes. 
Twenty  years  had  intervened  since  J.'s  departure  j 
time  is  a  great  healer  j  and  E.'s  wrath  may  have 
been  mollified  by  success.  Any  remaining  ani- 
mosity was  appeased  by  Jacob's  abundant  gifts 
(which  had  the  aspect  of  tribute),  and  vanished  at 
the  sight  of  the  prostrate  brother.  c  E.  ran  to  meet 
him,  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him*  (Gn  S34).  They  met  once  more,  in 
peace,  at  Isaac's  funeral,  after  which  E.,  partly 
e  because  their  substance  was  too  great  for  them 
to  dwell  together,'  severed  his  connexion  with 
Canaan,  and  made  Seir  bis  permanent  abode  (36s). 
The  epithet  p^Xos  'profane*  (He  1216),  §  i.e. 
uneonsecrated,  secular  (Lv  I010,  1  S  214,  Soph. 
(Ed.  CoL  10),  rather  than  blasphemous,  supplies  a 
key  to  E.Js  character  and  history.  Frank  and 
manly,  affectionate  n-n!  "r  \\  .^".("V  generous, 
irascible  but  not  i'-"il''<  "''  •',  I.  -^  naturally 
lovable,  and  exhibits  materials  out  of  which  a  fine 
character  might  have  been  developed.  But  he 
«ii-<  1-^i  s  no  B*/r«l  11 1  <M station  or  God-ward  bent ; 
.•so  •»»  n»-o  o"  i".:i.\o.  iiii*i!'--  or  devout  surrender  to 
<il\ine  jrnick^co,  such  as  Jacob,  amid  grave  faults, 
exemplifies.  Trrs  Hok  of  consecration  leaves  E. 
subject  fco  animal  appetite ;  leads  him  into 
secularizing,  if  not  demoralizing,  alliance  with 
Canaanites ;  renders  him  careless  of  spiritual 
blessing  and  insensible  to  high  ideals;  causes 
Ms  conduct  to_  be  dominated  by  impulse,  not 
regulated  by  principle ;  and  prevents  that  moral 

*  The  differences  in  fihe  names  and  parentage  of  E.'s  wives,  as 
given  in  Gn  26&*  28s  and  36s  are  due,  perhaps*  not  to  divergent 
traditions  (for  these  passages  are  all  assigned  to  the  same 
'source/  PX  bat  0)  to  douLle  names,  (2)  to  errors  in  transcrip- 
tion by  the  editor  of  the  documents. 

t  The  -ttcrds  in  Gn  27-&  may  mean  eithar  (parti thely)  that  E.'s 
dwu'hng-  would  be  J  of  the  fatness'  or  (prj \atively)  'away  from 
the  rafne&s  '  The  latter  suits  better  the  character  of  Seir. 

t  Gn  36  (P)  bugycbts,  when  taken  by  itself,  that  E_'s  departure 
to  Seir  IOOK  plat  e  only  after  Jacob's  retain  10  Canaan,  not  before 
it,  as  J&  (J)  miniates  ;  but  if  we  suppose  that,  so  long  as  Isaac 
LA  ed,  ""  ,  "  "  i  „'  ,i"  i-".i  in  Seir,  retained  an  abode  in 
Can., '  '  :  (  -.A  M-*. 

§  If  TCP.*;  'fomicator'  in  this  verse  refer  to  E  (which  is 
doubtful),  tie  lef  is  either  to  his  marriages  with  idolatresses,  or 
to  Heb  traditions  9  his  gross  immorality. 


growth,  through  which  Jacob,  originally  far  less 
amiable,  is  transformed  from  a  tricky  *  supplanter 
into  Israel,  a  prince  of  God.  Even  E.'s  naturaj 
frankness  and  generosity  fail  him,  when  he  tries, 
without  Jacob's  knowledge,  to  obtain  the  blessing 
virtually  forfeited,  and  resolves  to  slay  his  brother, 
not  in  the  first  heat  of  resentment,  but  prudently,  in 
cool  blood,  after  Isaac's  death  has  removed  the  peiil 
of  paternal  curse.  His  later  pacification  —  the  out- 
come, directly,  of  affectionate  impulse—  was  prob- 
ably due  also  to  the  conviction  that  the  head  of  a 
host  of  400  had,  after  all,  le*(  J'oll":iy  through 
being  supplanted  by  one  V-o"i  -  iii  coveted 
blessing,  after  twenty  years,  had  made  only  a 
successtul  cattle-breeder. 

Some  modern  critics  *  regard  the  history  of  E. 
and  Jacob  as  more  or  less  mythical.  Ewald 
supposes  the  details  about  E.  were  suggested  by 
the  rough  nature  of  Idumgea  (TJW  Seir  =  rough), 
and  by  the  later  relations  of  Edom  and  Israel, 
Kuenen  lays  stress  on  the  representation  of  E. 
and  Jacob  (with  •'  •  i  '  -«/•»  ,-•  •  ia  ^a)  as  'pro- 
genitors of  tribes'  —  a  'theory  of  the  origin  of 
nations  '  which  *  the  historical  sens  •  " 
day  rejects.*  Families,  he  declares,  ^  .  , 

not  so  much  by  n«:n  *;  V'"-"  l;-  ',v  "vn'-1  '  *•'  n- 
and  combination  with  other  ;  >•  «.  .  >  i-.  -Jr 
discussion  of  the  '  ""  estion,  see  i  KIBE.  As 
regards  Esau  in  (1)  the  roughness  of 

Edomite  territory  may  be  reasonably  traced  to 
the  disposition  of  a  progenitor  whose  rough 
strength  tjion.nicd  JIMU  to  choose  an  abode  suited 
to  his  iiaiurC  ^)  Nothing  in  Gn  precludes  the 
supposition  that  the  Edomites  (as  well  as  the 
Israelites)  included  within  their  communities  the 
descendants  of  retainers  and  imrmgnmts.  (S)  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  legends  containing  so 
much  that  is  derogatory  to  the  venerated  Jacob, 
and  favourz1  *  <•  ''.j  \  •  •'•  '^  ,  to  the  ancestor  of 
unfriendly  i  .»  •••  .,-•>•'  ,'0row  up  nmfns  tli'- 
Jews,  Of  the  stories  and  features  c>i  <  '.'^JSMJ" 
which  would  naturally  cluster  round  E.'s  name  in 
Heb.  circles,  we  have  specimens  in  Babbinical 
writings  which  represent  E.  as  thief,  fornicator, 
blasphemer,  etc.,  a  •  -n  °."'"f".\  "'  ":-;ussinsin 
one  day,  as  giving  .•  'u  •  ,•  ,.  '•  '4  .1"*  venison, 
and  biting  Jacob  after  the  latter  's  return.  t  The 
ijnp.K'r.L.y  of  Gn  in  revealing  much  that  is 
r  :,u»<  ILVO  'about  E.  and  repulsive  (even  to  an 
Eastern  mind)  about  Jacob,  suggests  a  substanti- 
ally historical  record  which  could  hold  its  ground 
in  spite  of  its  (to  the  Jews)  unpalatable  character. 


(in  addition  to  u 
n,  and  Dcr'/v^  <-n  <?•• 
arrar  in  7  //'''«•  .'/"  ;  f1 
"ir>>  w  7  i<,'ns,  L-J.I  t:«o:  • 


,  _ 

Jacobs,  Studies  in  JBibl  Arcficeology,  48-63, 

2,  fH<ratf)f  1  Es  529=ZlHA,  Ezr  2^,  Neh  T46, 

H.  COWAK. 

ESCHATOLOGY  (rd  ^(r%ara,  the  last  things}.— 
Eschatology  gives  an  account  of  the  final  condition 
of  man  and  the  world  as  this  is  represented  in 
scripture*  The  idea  of  a  final  condition  of  man- 
kind and  the  world  rests  on  the  other  idea  that 
history  is  a  moral  process,  with  a  goal  towards 
which  it  is  moving.  In  scripture  this  moral  pro- 
cess is  specifically  a  redemptive  process,  of  which 
the  au  Ihor  and  the  finisher  is  God,  He  Himself  being 
the  end  towards  which  mankind  is  being  drawn,  for 
the  perfection  of  man  lies  in  full  fellowship  with 
God  ;  and  the  perfection  of  man  is  reflected  in,  and 
subserved  by,  anew  condition  of  the  world,  which  ia 
transhgured  with  his  redemption.  In  this  view 

*  Ewald,  Eiftt  of  Isr  bk  5  sec,  i.  C  ;  Kuenen,  Rel.  of  Isr. 

cfa  n  ;  "•"."•"  T"  lebreus,  Eng.  tr.  i  Iu9. 

+  See  '  '..  ,  on  He  1216,  and  1)J 
Stanley,  Jeu,ii>h  Church,  i.  p-  47. 
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the  Messianic  idea  and  hope  becomes  an  important 
element  in  eschatology  ;  but  in  OT,  at  least  in  its 
earlier  portions,  the  Messianic  is  not  yet  so  de- 
veloped as  to  be  a  constant  feature  in  the  eschato- 
logical  picture,  much  less  that  •  '>  "">  ;:.\o-  its 

whole  colour  to  the  picture.   The  * « ,! ;  •  *  i  -  *  od — 

s  salvation  belongeth  unto  the  LORB  '  (Ps  3) ;  and 
if  the  Messiah  anywhere  be  redeemer  or  king  of 
the  redeemed  people,  he  is  so  in  virtue  of  the 
divine  in  him,  as  being  in  some  way  God  in  mani- 
festation (Is  G2"7).  The  nomenclature,  therefore, 
of  some  writers,  who  employ  eschatological  and 
Messianic  as  synonymous  terms,  is  somewhat 
confusing ;  ^for,  though  this  terminology  be  more 
and  more  justified  as  revelation  advances,  there 
are  many  eschatological  passages  even  in  late 
v  ' " '  '  , '  •  '  >"hieh  there  is  not  only  no  mention  of 
11  •(.  . ,  •  •",•  Messiah,  but  in  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  a  personal 
Messiah  lay  as  a  presupposition  in  the  background 
of  the  author's  thought.  The  OT  reveals  its  con- 
ceptions piecemeal.  Its  writers  are  like  subordin- 
ate workmen,  each  absorbed  in  his  own  pri;,  \i]t  i 
task,  in  polishing  a  corner  or  carving  a  c  :ui  ;ri  «;i  <-i 
wreathing  a  pillar  5  it  is  only  when  the  master- 
builder  appears,  with  the  full  idea  of  the  house  in 
his  mind,  that  each  of  the  separate  parts  takes  its 
place  in  the  building.  While,  therefore,  every 
Messianic  passage  is  eschatological,  there  are 
many^eschatolpgical  passages  not  Messianic. 

Bes-Yt  -  (  \*  "•"  '•!  •  the      •'   '  *jws  of  the 

final  »•«!•:      > lings,  .  •      _    may  take 

notice  of  t-!v,  [Fl'(7"iri!  M,«,  11m  i  "•     "-    *'.  ••      *"  • 
or  the  run  ion;1 1  (oimroi.oii.-  an  ,!  '•• :  ' 

condition  is  ushered  in ;  or  it  may  go  a  step  farther 
back  and  refer  to  the  moral  forces  bringing  about 
these  manifestations  and  revealed  in  them.  In 
OT  physical  nature  has  no  meaning  of  its  own ;  it 
is  a  mere  medium  for  the  transmission  and  mani- 
festation of  moral  impulses  j  and  the  same  is  true 
in  a  sense  of  •  .  !  •*  'ji-'  ••;»,  ."«••,  Ihough  men  and 
nations  act  \tt  •:  i';.i|!  •"•  <  all  their  move- 
ments are  in  ^  :  ,  JM-'I!  '. .;  i,-.  (>  .1,  the  First  and 
the  Last  (Ts  -1 L1  -IS1-'),  The  final  condition  of  men 
and  the  world  is  therefore  regarded  in  OT  less  as 
the  perfect  issue  of  a  gradual  ethical  advancement 
in  the  mind  of  men  and  the  nations  than  as  the 
result  of  an  interposition,  or  a  chain  of  inter- 
positions, on  the  part  of  God,  though  these  inter- 
positions, under  whatever  external  forms  they  may 
be  revealed,  are  of  course  all  moral. 

THE  ESCHATOLOGY  OF  OT  may  be  treated  under 
two  heads:  The  eschatology  of  the  People,  and 
the  eschatology  of  the  individual  Person.  As  the 
People  in  their  final  condition  have  necessarily 
some  relation  to  the  nations,  the  eschatology  of 
the  People  widens  out  in  many  ;»:i  -«.•<-  !o  lie  an 
eschatology  of  mankind  and  the '^o1'-! ;  v.  H!»v  on 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  i«- :;  |  •<  -.  i.l-  'i  "M 
OT.  i  ii'Oiilflil.i  i;«.  the  propliots,  i:i,"  u><  ul  •'•!,* 
Hii.»j»u  ir:  rcliiiiHi  with  God  is  ;  !i.j  I'M-I-!-'.  i'1.' 
escfiatology  of  the  individual  Pern  HI  in  <!  M  m  i  io  i 
from  the  People  is  little  developed,  and  some  of 
the  pfl-'-JSgc-  tii, -it  appear  to  relate  to  it  are  uncer- 
tain ji  men  n  in  jr.  In  other  words,  the  eschatology 
of  the  People  is  the  doctrine  of  the  pet  fee-lion  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  1he  earth,  while  the 
eschatology  of  the  individual  Pei  son  is  the  doctrine 
of  Immortality. 

L  ESCHATOLOGY  OF  TEE  PEOPLE.— Though 
formally  the  people  came  into  existence  only  at 
the  Exodus,  yet  ideally  it  already  existed  in  the 
patriarchal  family  from  Abraham  downwards 
(Is  4lb),  and  some  of  the  widest  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions cherished  by  the  people  in  later  times  in 
regard  to  their  place  in  the  religious  history  of 
mankind  are  already  expressed  in  connexion  with 
Abraham.  But  previous  to  the  time  when,  by  a 


t  :o<v—  •  "  ""ivme  selection,  the  religious  destinies 
;k  '  TI  v  ,n  were  entrusted  to  his  family,  some 
eschatological  intimations  woic  ^r'\;-.'i.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  these  early  MLI-I.J,  I->P>,  that  they 
are  general  ?>oi.l«  IP  .Mcjsri'1^  and  in  regard  to  time. 
The  earliest  01  iiicri,  i  no  j/iomise  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  would  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent 
(Gn  31S),  bears  upon  the  family  of  mankind  uni- 
versally. It  may  not  be  easy  to  say  what  sense 
pur  first  parents  or  even  Israelitish  readers  put 
into  these  words.  The  fulness  of  meaning  which 
we  are  now  able  to  express  by  them,  and  the  indi- 
vidual application  of  'the  seed  of  the  woman' 
which  we  can  make,  can  hardly  have  been  sug- 
gested to  them.  But  they  would  be  assured  that 
the  family  ol  mankind  would  have  the  upper  hand 
in  the  struggle  against  the  author  of  their  calami- 
tous transgression;  and  as  the  meaning  and 
consequences  of  what  had  befallen  them  became 
clearer,  so  would  their  conception  of  what  was 
meant  by  bruising  the  serpent's  head,  and  how  alone 
that  could  be  done.  Equally  universahstic,  though 
more  definite  in  regard  to  the  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment, is  the  promise  given  to  Abraham,  *  In 
thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed' 
(Gn  12s).  Such  a  promise  could  not  soon  be  ful- 
filled, and  there  might  be  room  for  conjecture  even 
as  to  the  manner  of  fulfilment ;  yet  the  patiiaich, 
knowing  wherein  his  own  blessedness  l.iy,  m  his 
knowledge  of  God  and  fellowship  with  Him,  would 
surmise  that  through  his  seed  this  true  knowledge 
of  God  would  reach  all  peoples.  The  sense  is 
little  altered  if  for  '  be  blessed '  we  render  *  bless 
themselves,'  i.e.  wish  for  themselves  the  same 
blessings  as  Abraham  and  his  seed  are  seen  to 
enjoy  (cf.  Nu  2310}.  Some  other  passages,  such  as 
the  Blessing  of  Noah  (G-n  925fft),  are  international, 
religious  prominence  being  ;•"•  <  '  •  T  •  Timily  of 
Shem ;  while  others,  such  a?  ,  i  •  i ,  •  •  •  •  >f  Jacob 
and  Moses  (Gn  49.  T)t  33).  are  r-<)  :•  ,",  ,  having 
respect  to  the  plncc  01  iho  tribes  in  Canaan.  The 
phrase  'the  last  days'  (Q^n  JTJQN)  describes  the 
farthest  future  into  which  the  eye  of  the  seer 
reaches,  and  may  have  different  senses.  In  Gn  491 
it  refers  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  tribes  in 
Canaan  (though  491(>  may  have  a  wider  outlook; 
see  PROPHECY)  j  while  in  Is  22  it  refers  to  the  final 
condition  of  the  family  of  mankind,  when  all 
nations  shall  appeal  to  the  God  of  Jacob  as  the 
righteous  arbiter  in  all  international  causes. 
Bt  32  ends  with  the  hope  of  the  victory  of  Israel 
over  all  its  enemies,  and  in  his  Last  Words  (2  S  23) 
David  expresses  the  assurance  that  under  his 
family  a  kingdom  of  Eight  ecu ^ue**  will  arise. 

The  Day  of  the  Lord/-- In  the  8ik  century  B.C. 
the  faith  of  Israel  was  virtually  complete.  Amos 
taught  that  God  is  Kighteousuess ;  Hosea,  that  He 
is  Love ;  Isaiah,  that  He  is  the  Lord  the  King,  who 
has  founded  His  kingdom  in  Zion,  on  the  throne  of 
which  shall  sit  for  e\  er  one  of  the  house  of  David, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  filled  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  (Is  9. 11 ).  But  besides  this  Messianic 
eschatology  belonging  to  the  second  period  of 
Isaiah's  career,  there  is  another  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  (chs.  2.  3),  which  he  calls  *  the  Day 
of  the  Lord.'  The  prophet  does  not  express! \ 
combine  the  two,  though  they  are  probably  to  be 
regarded  the  one  as  the  dark  side  and  the  other  as 
the  light  side  of  the  same  cloud  of  judgment.  In 
the  earlier  chapters  he  moves  more  among  prin- 
ciples, moral  necessities;  in  the  second  period 
(ch.  7  ff. )  the  actors  are  already  on  the  scene  who 
shall  carry  out  the  programme  which  in  his  first 
days  he  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  The  phrpsc 
*  the  Day  of  the  LoicT  is  first  heard  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people  (Am  518ff>).  The  term  *  day'  is  much 
used  in  Arabic  of  a  battle  day,  as  the  day  of  Badr, 
Ohod,  and  the  like,  and  so  in  Heb.  *the  day  oi 
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idldian '  (Is  0*),  and  this  may  be  its  primary  mean- 
ing. The  day  of  the  Lord  to  the  popular  mind 
would  be  the  day  when  5"  their  God  would 
interpose  in  their  behalf  to  deliver  them.  The 
deliverance  would  be  primarily  from  external 
hostile  «>  i  i-v-O.)  •,  Vat  internal  social  miseries 
might  nNo  ..o  :  n  -•.(!(  J.  The  idea  and  the  phrase 
may  thus  be  very  ancient,  though  they  appear 
first  in  Amos.  All  that  the  phrase  connotes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people  is  the  sense  of  misery  and 
oppiession,  the  belief  that  only  their  God  can 
deliver  them,  faith  in  His  power,  and  a  hope  or 
conviction  of  TT-  :••  j  •'":•/  ..  "o  '.  though 
on  what  this  <  •".|  •  .  ". '  v,:-  .  «  oes  not 
appear.  But  to  the  prophets  of  this  age  J"  is 
a  purely  ethical  Being,  the  moral  ruler  of  Israel 
and  the  nations,  and  the  sin  of  Israel  and  the 
world  demands  His  intervention.  Hence  the  first 
aspect  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  always  _a  day  of 
judgment.  But  judgment  is  not  an  end  in^  itself  j 


„     .  _     .  conception 

world  which  compels  the  intervention  of  the  Judge 
differs  in  different  prophets.  In  Amos  It  is  social 
and  civil  imrighteousness  j  in  Hosea,  religious  un- 
faithfulness ;  m  Isaiah,  insensibility  to  the  majesty 
of  the  great  King,  who  must  interpose  to  bring  the 
sense  of  Himself  home  to  men's  minds. 

4  The  day  of  the  Lord '  is  an  v  -<  I1  lioV-1"1*  idea ; 
the  phrase  cannot  be  rendered  •  a  a  ay  01  uie  Lord,' 
as  if  any  great  calamity  or  judgment  felt  to  be 
:*r  pending  might  be  so  named  ;  the  *  day'  is  that 

0  f  f  1  ^  iina-  a* : <  I  ;in i  versal  judgment.   But,  of  course, 
a  prophet's  presentiment  of  its  nearness  might  not 
be  realized ;  the  crisis  which  he  saw  impending 
and  deemed  the  great '  day '  itself,  or  the  beginning 
of  it,  might  pass  over  and  the  *day3  be  deferred. 
But  this  fact  should  not  lead  i :    '•>      »r  -    "'.    the 
prophets  call  any  ^:  .'  rii-lrj  o.1    •->    v   >     ->j  the 
name  of  'the  dayo."  i-u.  Lord.'"    Again,  the  term 
*  day/  if  it  originally  meant  battle  day,  suggests 
the  presence  of  >-or.ie  100  whom  God  uses  as  His  in- 
strument of  judgment.    This  feature,  however,  is 
not  always  present  in  descriptions  of  the  day. 
Sometimes  the  terrors  of  the^day  of  the  Lord  are 

1  epreseated  as  due  to  His  manifestation  of  Himself 
and  the  convulsions  of  nature  that  accompany  His 
appearing,  'when  He  ariso-  to  -1u;1;o  !o»i"l»ly  ilsc 
earth3  (Is2I<M!3).    But  at  o'3«cr  ,iim-,  Iw-.tio"-    he 
supernatural  gloom  and  terror*  *J,ns  Miroiiii'.  Him 
when  He  appears,  He  is  represented  as  using  some 
fierce,  distant  nation  as  the  instrument  by  which 
He  executes  His  fudpmenl  (Is  13,  Zeph),    The 
judgment  of  the  day  of  ihe  Lord  is  a  judgment  on 
the  known^world,  and  ilic  nation  that  executes  the 
judgment  is  some  wild  joeople  emerging  from  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  lyijig  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  known  world.  *    Once  more,  when  the  pro- 
phets speak  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  they  always 
regard  it  as  near  (Is  13%  Jl  I15  21).    The  coming  of 
fche  *  day *  itself  was  a  settled  belief,  but  of  its  time 
knew  no  man;  the  presentiment  of  its  nearness 
was  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  piophet  by  what 
he  saw  of  the  moral  condition  of  man  kind  or  of  the 
cpoi.iliofid  of  God  in  the  world.  ^  To  one  prophet 
tlii1  ju-,!i!?ibilily  of  men  to  the  majesty  of  the  Lord 
the  King  seems  so  frightful  that  He  must  interpose 
to  cast  dowri  everything  that  is  high,  so  that  He 
alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day  (Is  2.  3) ;  to 
another  He  is  so  visibly  operating  in  the  convulsions 
of  the  nations  that  His  full  manifestation  of  Him- 
self seems  at  hand  (Is  13,  Zeph) ;  while  to  a  third 
the  severe  natural  calamities  with  which  He  is 
visiting  His  people  secin  the  tokens  and  heralds  of 
His  final  judgment  t  Jl  1.  2).    The  prophets'  hearts 

*  Darldsor,  Nah,  Hob,  and  Zeph  in  *  Cambridge  Bible,*  p. 
118 ;  Driver,  Joel  and  Ainos  in  same  series,  p  185. 


were  filed  with  great  religious  issues,  with  pre- 
sentiments of  the  future  of  the  world  in  Gods 
hand.  Thest  x.-cr^rr"- ^  were  so  vivid  in  their 
hearts  that  they  were  constantly  looking  for  the 
fulfilment  of  them.  And  thus  when  the  currents 
of  providence,  often  too  sluggish  to  their  eager 
eyes,  received  a  sudden  quickening,  when  great 
events  were  moving  and  J"  visibly  interposing 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  felt  that  He  was 
taking  to  Him  His  great  power.  It  was  but  a  step 
or  two  when  the  kingdom  would  be  the  Lord's. 

(1)  In  the  pre-exilic  prophets  the  day  of  the  Lord 
is  a  judgment  primarily  on  Israel  (Am  32),  though 
it  also  embraces  the  nations.  It  is  Israel's  national 
dissolution,  though  the  dissolution  is  only  in  order 
to  a  new  reconstruction.  The  sinners  of  the  people 
shall  be  destroyed,  and  a  poor  and  humble  people 
left  behind  (Zeph  312,  Is  2.  3,  Hos  4?  2"*;.  (2) 
With  the  Exile  the  judgment  on  Israel  seemed  to 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  ;,  .•'•  •  J1  -"T^eandatthe 
period  of  the  Restoration  ;  •;•  .  •'<  •  ••  ,  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  represented  as  laiiiiig  on  the  heathen 
world,  and  its  issue  is  Israel's  redemption  (Is  13, 
Hag,  Zee  1-8),  And  I'"  *  "  ..  i-  ••-':/»  expressed 
in  passages  where  tl1*  •:«  '•  •  tfd  1S  no^ 

formally  mentioned  (Is  40  ff.  ,*Ps  93-99).  (3)  But  after 
the  Restoration,  when  Israel  was  again  a  people, 
and  the  old  internal  antagonisms  and  wrongs  once 
more  manifested  themselves,  prophets  have  to 
threaten  it  anew  with  the  refiner's  fire  of  the  Bay 
of  the  Lord  (Mai  32ff-).  Still,  though  in  the  post- 
exilic  literature  the  judgment  is  also  a  sifting  of 
Israel  itself  (e.g.  Ps  50),  it  is  mainly  regarded  as 
p  "1  •  •  .»••  !  i  :  \eathen  world,  and  issues  in  Israel's 
.  .•  i'  ••»,:••  the  restoration  of  the  Diaspora  (Bn 
721ff-).  This  idea  largely  pervades  the  later  Psalms; 
Psalms  differ  fro1.1  I--1'  <>"•  T.I«»  ,*  •">"!"-  *.* 
,•'.!  ;M>II!'  -.  they,  •<  ••  •'<  -v" '•'•  •  "'I  "  """  •'• 
I  hey  give  back,  in  thanksgiving,  in  praise,  and 
often  in  prayer,  the  faiths  and  hopes  already 
contained  in  the  mind  of  the  community  and  long 
cherished.  And  these  hopes  and  faiths  are  in  the 
main*  <*  '•?*','  "•  When  the  Psalms  speak  of 
":,  ",:  '.  ,  I  (1°  7dff'3523  etc.),  and  of  the  meek 

i  1 1,  V.  i  •:•'  earth  (3711),  of  the  nearness  of  the 
day  ol  the  wicked  (3713)»  of  seeing  God's  face  in 
righteousness  (171B),  of  the  uprigh  1  ,."••;  ,"..'>:i-i",  * 
speedily  over  the  unrighteous  (4y^*j,  ana  much  of 

the  same  kind,  they  ar     v!  •''••" ,  ,;    1  •>;    - 

never  before  expressed, .  ;i,  •• ,  "  •<.«..•:.•••  ,»- 
of  a  faith  as  old  at  least  as  the  prophets  of  the  8th 
cent.,  the  ctrts  inly  of  a  judgment  of  God  (Is  l24^ 
2.  3),  and  of  ihfe  MM*  behind  it  of  a  kingdom  of 
litfliteoiHTK'*.,  (I«  I28  97  H4ff-)3  and  peace  (Is  *  97  II9), 
arid  everlasting  joy  (Is  93,  Hos  2lSff-)* 

To  follow  the  scripture  statements  regarding 
the  Bay  of  the  Lord  through  Iho  fluoe  p'liu^? 
just  mentioned  would  lead  to  IIITK  li  n  jx  i  it  son  :  IL 
will  be  enough  to  state  some  ;KTUIII!  points  con- 
nected with  the  Bay.  The  Bay  o  i  i  i  i .  >  Lot  d  i  •*  II  v 
time  for  manifesting  Himself,  for  displaying  His 
character,  for  performing  His  work,  His  short  and 
strange  work  upon  the  earth.  *  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
hath  a  day  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty, 
and  he  shall  be  brought  low  .  .  .  and  the  Lord 
alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day  \  (Is  212;  17). 

1.  As  it  was  a  day  of  the  manifestation  of  J", 
God  of  Israel,  in  His  fulness  and  therefore  in  a  way 
to  realize  His  purposes,  which  with  Israel  and  even 
with  the  world  \\ere  those  of  grace,  it  is  funda- 
mentally  a  day  of  joy  to  Israel,  and  even  to  the 
world — *  the  Lord  is  king,  let  the  earth  rejoice, 
let  the  multitude  of  the  Isles  be  glad  thereof. 
Say  among  the  nations,  The  Lord  is  King ;  let  the 
heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad '  (Ps  96). 
That  J''  should  reign,  and  that  He  should  come  to 
the  earth  as  kinj*  must,  in  spite  of  all  the  terrors 
that  might  attend  His  coming,  bring  to  the 
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a  pervading  gladness.  For  the  falsehood  and  in- 
justice  ttut  had  cursed  the  earth  so  long  would 
disappear,  and  the  longing  of  men,  who  were  ever 
in  words  or  sighs  saying,  Show  us  the  Father, 
would  be  satisfied.  But  it  would  be  a  day  of  joy 
above  all  to  Israel,  His  people,  when  He  should 
plead  her  cause,  for  the  day  of  vengeance  was  in  His 
heart  and  the  year  of  His  redeemed  was  come. 
Naturally,  an  accompaniment  of  the  manifestation 
of  J"  was  the  ^v.p^i ,  'p".'o  of  the  idols — '  On  that 
day  men  shall  case  tneir  idols  of  silver  and  their 
idols  of  gold  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats '  (Is  220). 
But  in  the  view  of  the  v-r*"1''  '-  Uiose  gigantic 
oppressions,  the  empires  <K  \  -\ ; ,»  and  Babylon, 
were  but  projections  of  their  idolatry,  with  its 
ciuelties  and  licentiousness  and  pride.  The  later 
prophet  Daniel  expresses  this  idea  in  a  graphic 
figure  when  he  represents  the  heathen  monarchies 
under  the  symbol  of  various  savage  beasts,  while 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  under  the  image 
of  a  man. 

2.  To  those  in  Israel  who  looked  for  His  coming, 
apart  from  the  natural  terrors  of  it,  it  was  unmixed 
joy  (Hab  3).    And  it  would  have  been  so  to  all 
Israel  had  fidelity  to  their  God  been  universal. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  condition  of  Israel. 
There  were  many  who  belonged  to  Israel  only  in 
race.    They  were  filled  from  the  East,  and  sooth- 
sayers ^  like  the  Philistines.     They  imitated  the 
idolatries  and  practised  the  sins  of  the  nations. 
Hence  the   pi  »;*:  '•   warn  the  people  against  a 
superficial  vo-i  •  ±     ••(  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  as  if 
it  would  be  a  mere  interference  of  J"  in  behalf  of 
His  people  as  a  nation,  and  not  a  revelation  of  His 
righceous  iiuljrsnonl — 'Woe  unto  you  that  desire 
the  day  of  ;  !io  Lord.    Wherefore  will  ye  have  the 
day  of  the  Lord  ?    It  is  darkness  and  not  light ;  as 
if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion  and  a  bear  met  him ' 
(Am  538).     Hence  the  Day  is  first  of  all  judgment, 
and  only  through  this  salvation.    Sometimes  one 
side  is  made  prominent  and  sometimes  another, 
the  side  of  judgment  (as  has  been  said)  in  the  pre- 
exile  prophets,  and  the  other  side  in  prophets  later 
down  (e.g.  Ob  15),    It  is  around  the  Day  as  one  of 
judgment  that  all  the  terrible  pictures  of  gloom 
and  the  dissolution  of  nature  are  gathered  (Is  2.  3. 
13.  24,  Hos  108,  Am  518,  Jl  22- 10  3,  Zeph  1).    These 
convulsions  in  nature  which  «<•<  <>•  •; ;  •>;  Mio  Day  of 
the  Lord  may  not  be  all  to  :  .  <  \;>  i  ;i>  :  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  general  ••!  :i   n-  :n-  lii:-:  the 
universe  is  a  human  world ;  man  is  the  head  of 
creation,  and  creation  is  virtually  the  earth ;  the 
heavens  are  a  meie  appendage  of  the  earth,  sub- 
serving the  moral  life  of  mankind — being  lor  signs 
and  seasons,  and  days  find  years.     .Hence  in  man's 
judgment  the  world'sud'cra  dissolution,  and  in  his 
redemption  it  is  renewed  and  transformed. 

3.  As  has  been  said,  the  coming  of  the  Day  was 
an  article  of  faith  as  much  as  our  belief  in  the 
Last  Day,  but  the  presentiment  of  its  nearness  was 
awakened  by  what  the  prophet  perceived  around 
him ;  the  moral  condition  of  the  world  (Is  2.  3, 
Mic  3),  God's  operations  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  (Is  13,  Zeph  1),  His  judgments  on  ITis  |,r<-*/lo 
(Jl  1.  2),  or  the  beginnings  of  tlieir  rodcnipi.o-i 
already   experienced   at   the  Kc-iuiation,   U'H!I 
led  to  the  hope  of  His  full  manifestation  to  dwell 
in  His  House  when  it  should  be  prepared  (Hag, 
Zee).     Naturally,  though  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
was  a  crisis,  and  itself  of  brief  duration,  the  phrase 
'that   day3  is    often   used  to  cover  the  period 
ushered  in  by  the  day.     This  is  the  penod  of 
final  perfection  and  blessedness.    It  is  identical 
with    what   in   other  passages  is  the  Messianic 
age,  and  with  the  ideal  condition  following  the 
Restoration   as    conceived  by  such    prophets  as 
Deutero  -  Isaiah  (Is  60).     It  is  a  period  entirely 
homogeneous.    There  are  no  occurri  \nces  within 
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it.  Jt  has  characteristics,  but  no  internal  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  period  of  light  and  peace 
and  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  covers  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Subsequent 
revelation  has  broken  up  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  into  a  coming  and  a  coming  again,  and 
history  has  intercalated  between  the  two  an 
age  full  of  developments  and  vast  changes.  But 
the  prophets  embrace  all  in  one  period  over  which 
there  hangs  a  divine  light.  The  characteristics 
they  assign  to  the  Messianic  age  or  the  period 
introduced  by  the  Day  of  the  Lord  are  in  the 
main  those  characteristics  which  we  assign  to 
the  age  which  the  second  •  '»••  "  •;.-  ^  all  introduce. 
These  characteristics  are  .  •«•  «•--.  of  the  first 
coming,  the  natural  expansion  of  its  principles; 
and  to  the  prophets  the  principles  and  theii 
realization  all  seem  condensed  into  one  point, 

4.  The*  prophets  are  not  interested  if  j^vhip: 
mere  predictions  of  external  events  or  i  •••:<•  j.j-»'i*» 
of  the  world,  but  in  setting  before  the  people 
the  moral  development  and  issues  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  just  as  the  Day  of  the  Lord  seems  to  tnern  to 
issue  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  world  of  their 
own  day,  so  they  sometimes  bring  down  the  moral 
issues  of  the  kingdom  upon  an  external  condition  of 
the  world  such  as  it  was  in  their  own  time.  There 
is  perfect  rouli/ir!*r  of  moral  principles,  but  the 
condition  of  ii>o  v,  oi!d  in  its  •/•  :  i1.  :  and  the 
like  remains  unchanged.  But  <?••  •  <•  •  !„•  this  is 
not  the  case. 

(a)  A  constant  feature  in  the  eschatological 
picture  is  Israel's  restoration  to  its  own  land. 
The  Lord  will  say  to  the  North,  Give  up  ;  and  to 
the  South,  Keep  not  back :  bring  my  f-ons  from  far, 
and  my  i>.  ,i;<l' '  -  •  f  •  o,:i  the  cuds  of  liic  earth ;  eveu 
every  one  t-nat  is  called  by  my  name  (Is  436).  And 
in  this  land  all  earthly  blessings  attend  the  people 
(Am  911"15) ;  they  attain  joy  and  gladness,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  fee  away  (Is  3510  6519) 
The  people  are  also  truly  the  people  of  God— 
*  Thy  people  shall  be  all  righteous' ;  *  In  the  Lord 
shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified,  and  shall 
glory '  (Is  4S25).  The  people's  restoration  to  ever- 
lasting felicity  and  their  righteousness  are  but 
different  sides  of  the  same  thing.  Cast  out  because 
of  their  sins,  they  are  restored  because  of  their 
righteousness.  filj.ioipft  the  righteousness  be  one 
bestowed  on  iluiii  s»v  God  (Is  43-3-r);  and  their 
restoration  is  the  outer  side  of  their  justification, 
the  token  to  their  own  heart  and  to  the  e\  es  of  rhe 
nations  that  they  are  in  truth  now  the  "people  of 
God  (Is  619  6517fl?:).  The  question  how  in  our  day 
we  are  to  interpret  such  prophecies  is  a  double 
one.  It  is  a  question,  first,  of  what  the  prophets 
meant.  And  to  this  question  there  can  be  but  one 
answer — their  meaning  is  the  literal  sense  of  their 
words.  They  spoke  of  the  people  Israel  and  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  predicted  the  restoration  of 
the  people  to  their  land,  and  their  everlasting 
abode  there  with  their  God  in  the  midst  of  them. 
This  was  their  view  in  their  day  of  the  final  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Of  course,  to  the  prophets 
the  essential  thing  was  the  spiritual  perfection  and 
blessedness  of  the  people  given  by  the  presence 
among  them  of  their  God  in  His  fulness,  but  they 
were  unable  to  conceive  this  except  as  reflected  in 
an  external  condition  of  the  people.  The  other 
question  is  how  we  may  expect  these  OT  prophecies 
to  be  fulfilled  now  that  the  NT  dispensation  is 
come.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  OT  prophecies;  the  question  is  how  far  this 
meaning  is  now  valid.  The  question  is  not  one  to 
be  dogmatic  on,  but  we  should  naturally  say  that 
it  is  to  be  decided  by  the  principles  of  the  NT 
dispensation.  The  only  NT  writer  who  seems 
formally  to  argue  the  question  is  St.  Paul  (Ro 
9-11).  Now,  he  argues  only  on  the  sDir»tnal  side 
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of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  or  rather  lie  regards 
the  covenant  as  an  exclusively  spiritual  or  redemp- 
tive instrument  (see  art.  COVENANT,  last  par.)- 
Those,  therefore,  who,  in  a.lvLiT.tinjr  the  idea  of 
the  Bestoration  of  Israel  to  l-iti-  ovj:  laud,  think 
themselves  entitled  to  reason  on  the  material  side 
of  the  covenant  (the  promise  of  the  land),  cannot 
plead  the  apostle's  authority  nor  his  example 
It  may  "be  made  a  question,  indeed,  whether  ^hi 
reasoning  does  not  exclude  theirs,  for  his  view- 
appears  to  be  that  the  covenant  from  the  moment 
it  took  effect  was  a  purely  spiritual  and  redemptive 
deed.  To  his  mind  the  covena";  ^ui.u  •::•  -  the 
final  salvation  of  Israel.  The  • '.  :'-:-  •>.  C«o 
historical  and  continuous.  It  was  planted  in 
Abraham,  «"*£  "I  ;-  •  •  i"1  *  Israel  was  the 
church,  and  •.',>'  .  •:•  •  •!  :  i  '  if  the  Gentiles  "be 
in  it,  they  have  been  grafted  in ;  and  if  some  of  the 
natural  branches  be  meantime  broken  off,  God  is 
able  to  graft  them  in  again ;  and  this  He  will  do, 
*and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.'  This  is  St. 
Paul's  manner  of  stating  the  idea  of  Deutero-Isaiah, 
that  the  true  knowledge  of  the  true  God  has  been 
given  once  for  all  to  Israel,  and  given  to  be  the 
heritage  of  mankind.  If  the  OT  prophecies  are  to 
be  brought  into  the  argument,  the  order  in  which 
they  place  things  must  be  observed.  That  order 
is,  first,  r^litcousness  and  faith,  and  then  restora- 
tion to  Canaan.  A  return  of  Jews  to  Canaan 
while  still  in  unbelief,  however  interesting  a  thing 
in  itself,  does  not  come  into  contact  with  OT 
prophecy. 

(0)  Another  feature  in  the  eschatologieal  picture 
is  the  relation  of  the  nations  to  Israel  and  their 
God.  In  some  prophecies,  especially  those  that 
are  .v. •"•<•!.  '"  in  their  character,  there  is  the 
idea  •>'  i  .  :  attack  on  Israel  by  the  nations, 
and  a  great  conflict  near  Jerusalem  or  in  Canaan, 
in  which  the  nations  are  overthrown  and  destroyed 
(Ezk  38.  39,  Jl  3,  Zee  14,  Ob  v.18,  Dn).  But 
usually  the  nations  are  represented  as  attaching 
themselves  to  Israel,  drawn  either  by  the  right- 
eousness and  humanity  of  the  Messianic  King  (Ps 
72),  or  convinced  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  God 
alone  (Is  2}— a  conviction  which  they  receive  in 
various  ways,  as  through  J"*s  terrible  revelation  of 
Himself  (Zeph  3s- 9,  Is  G6'3ff ),  but  chiefly  through 
the  teaching  of  Israel,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
who  becomes  the  light  of  the  nations,  and  the 
peoples  wait  on  His  arm  (Is  42«  496  505ff-  514ff-  60). 
But  while  already  in  the  OT  the  Gentiles  are 
fellow -heirs  of  salvation  with  Israel,  the  racial 
distinction  is  not  obliterated.  Jews  and  Gentiles 
do  not  amalgam » to  into  one  people  or  church — 
Israel  'inherit*  tl«o  Gentiles'  (Is  54s),  'the  king- 
dom is  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
"MV*  TT  *  *  (Dn  7127).  The  nations  occupy  a 
.M  .  ••  ••  place.  There  may  be  different  shades 
of  view  in  different  passages.  Of  course,  when 
(.he  prophets  wrotes  Israel  alone  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  its  jDlace  was 
that  of  benefactor  of  the  nations,  while  theirs 
was  that  of  recipients  of  blessing  from  Israel. 
Therefore  the  nations  do  homage  to  Israel,  but 
it  ia  to  Israel  as  having  the  only  true  God  within 
it  ~-  *  they  shall  make  supplication  unto  thee, 
saying,  Surely  God  is  in  thee ;  and  there  is  none 
else,  ao  God  '  (Is  45W  49as,  cf.  If  609  61s). 

5.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  can  be  seen 
what  general  conceptions  the  OT  contributes  to 
Christian  K^o'iatologv.  They  are  such  as  these : 
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all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  and  when  the  nations 
shall  be  partakers  of  their  salvation  ;  and  (4)  the 
finality  and  eternity  of  this  condition,  that  which 
constitutes  the  blessedness  of  the  saved  people 


being  the  Presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  them— 
this  last  point < ••  •  i  :"  J  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  heaven.  Al  '.'  '  •  -«  •  of  the  people  as  a 
people.  The  people  is  immortal  and  its  life 
eternal ;  and  this  life  is  conceived  as  lived  in  this 
world,  though  this  world  ti  an  -figured  —  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  (Is  Go17).  But  are  the 
individuals  of  the  people  immortal,  or  is  their 
life,  howe^  '  and  blessed,  yet  finally 

closed  by    .  :          probable   that   in  most 

passages  the  prophets  have  in  view^  the  destinies 
of  the  people  as  a  unity,  the  ultimate  ^  fate  of 
individuals  not  being  present  to  their  mind.  In 
some  passages,  however,  the  destiny  of  the  in- 
dividual is  referred  to,  and  a  progress  of  idea 
may  be  observed,  though,  owing  to  the  uncertain 
authorship  of  the  passages,  it  may  be  precarious  to 
infer  at  once  that  the  more  advanced  are  the 
later.  In  Is  6520ff-  only  a  very  prolonged  life 
appears  promised,  '  the  days  of  a  tree/  lie  that 
dieth  at  a  hundred  years  shall  die  a  child  (cf. 
Zee  S4).  But  in  the  ,  j ,  •  -i1  "'j;'-  passage  Is  24-27 
death  is  represented  t  i  ••  ,-  •,,  'the  Lord  will 
swallow  up  death  for  ever '  (25s) ;  and  the  promise 
extends  to  the  nations  as  well  as  to^  Israel  (ver.6flj. 
The  conception  of  a  resurrection  first  appears  in 
the  prophets,  who  speak  of  a  resuscitation  of  the 
dead  nation  (Hos  6,  Ezk  37).  In  Is  2619,  however, 
the  literal  resurrection  of  individuals  is  predicted. 
This  is  the  complement  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
living  members  of  the  people.  And  in  Dn  12  a 
resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  unjust  is  pro- 
phesied, though  it  remains  somewhat  uncertain 
whether  the  resurrection  be  universal,  or  be  only 
of  those  who,  in  the  ^receding  troublous  times, 
had  been  specially  prominent,  whether  on  the  side 
of  righteousness  or  of  evil. 

II.   ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PERSON, 

—One  of  the  stra  •  J  J"  "  OT  is  the  little 
place  which  the  .  .  he  has,  and  his 

tendency  to  lose  himself  in  larger  wholes,  such  as 
the  tribe  or  the  nation.  When  in  earlier  times  the 
individual  approached  death,  he  felt  that  he  had 
received  the  blessing  of  life  from  God  and  had 
enjoyed  it  in  His  communion ;  his  sojourn  with 
God  had  come  to  an  end,  he  was  old  and  full  of 
days,  and  he  acquiesced  in  death,  however  strange 
his  acquiescence  may  seem  to  us.  He  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  he  did  not  all  die — 
'The  memory  of  the  righteous  is  blessed5  (cf.  Is 
564  5).  He  lived,  too,  in  his  children  and  in  his 
people.  He  saw  the  good  of  Israel;  his  spirit 
lived,  and  the  work  of  his  hands  was  established. 
The  great  subject  was  the  people,  the  nation ; 
J"  had  established  His  covenant  with  the  nation, 
and  the  individual  was  blessed  in  the  blessing  and 
fortune  of  the  whole.  And  he  was  content  to  have 
poured  his  little  stream  of  life  and  service  into  the 
tide  of  national  life,  and  in  some  degree  to  have 
swelled  it.  This  was  particularly  the  case,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged,  in  earlier  times.  But  when  the  nation 
came  to  an  end  with  the  Captivity,  when  national 
life  and  religion  no  more  existed.,  the  individual 
rose  to  his  own  |-io]-'»r  j>l,-co  r-ul  rights,  and  felt 
his ^ own  worth  «nl  ](.••:>•••  :-,"!•; I  -\.  Though  the 
nation  had  fallen  tho  iitdiuciirl'-  remained,  and 
J"  and  religion  remained,  though  religion  remained 
only  in  the  heart  of  the  individual.  The  religious 
unit,  formerly  the  people,  now  became  more  and 
more  the  single  person,  and  the  truths  regarding 
duty  and  responsibility,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future, 
enunciated  bv  the  prophets  in  regard  to  the  people, 
were  appropriated  by  the  individual  to  himself. 

In  regard  to  the  Eschatology  of  the  individual 
person  there  are  two  things  which  require  to  be 
carefully  distinguished.  There  are,  first,  certain 
ideas  regarding  death  and  the  state  of  the  dead 
lying  in  the  popular  mind,  though  cherished  by 
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all  classes,  the  righteous  as  well  as  others,  alike, 
These  ideas  are  common  to  Israel  with  some  other 
Shemitic  peoples.  They  have  in  themselves  no 
moral  *  ""  .  But  some  of  them,  such  as 
che  ide1'  •  ••',  person,  though  he  died,  was  not 
extinguished,  but  still  subsisted  as  a  person,  how- 
ever shadowy  the  state  of  subsistence  was;  and 
the  other  idea,  that  the  dead  person,  f  •••  '•  '"^ 
subsisting,  was  in  death  cut  off  from  ;.  i  •  ,:• 
with  the  living,  whether  men  or  God  ••  ,t  . 
formed  points  to  which  the  aspirations  of  the  pious 
might  attach  themselves,  whether  in  the  way  of 
development,  as  of  the  first  id  OH.  or  [K-lv-l  as 
against  the  second  idea.  And,  ,¥/v/>W  /  I'K  iv  are 
the  aspirations,  intuitions,  or  inferences  of  the 
pious  mind  itself.  It  is  only  these  that  can  pro- 
perly be  called  OT  teaching.  Such  aspirations 
and  intuitions  may  be  either  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional, that  is,  virtually,  either  ethical  or  religious, 
11  1  A1  -  1-r-.--  even  of  the  religious  is  ethical, 
idea  is  the  moral  one :  God  and 
man  are  moral  beings,  their  relation  is  moral  j  the 
universe  is  a  moral  constitution,  the  stage  where 
God  displays  His  righteousness,  and  where  man 
sees  God's  face  in  righteousness.  Righteousness 
must  win,  and  r"/!^'  ••*' •  •  ''s  eternal  (Is  516). 
This  is  the  idea  iVt  midorl  o-  the  Book  of  Job 
and  such  Psalms  as  37.  49.  and  73.  There  are 
thus  three  things  to  look  at :  (1)  Death  and  the 
state  of  the  dead ;  (2)  Life ;  and  (3)  the  Reconcilia- 
tion of  Death  and  Life. 

(1)  By  death  OT  means  what  we  mean  when  we 
use  the  word.    It  is  the  phenomenon  which  we 
observe.    Now,  all  parts  or  OT  indicate  the  view 
that  at  death  the  person  is  not  annihilated;  he 
continues  to  subsist  in  Shebl,  the  place  of  the 
dead,  though  in  a  shadowy  and  feeble  form  occa- 
sioned by  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  of  life.    In 
this  condition  of  subsistence,  which  is  not  life  but 
death,  in  Shebl,  the  common  abode  of  all  dead 
persons,  there  is  no  distinction  in  destiny  between 
the  ripli  kou-  ,vid  the  ungodly.    OT  does  not  name 
thosein  Shebl  either  souls  or  spirits,  they  are  persons. 
It  is  possible  that  they  were  conceived  as  retain- 
ing a  shadowy  flickering  outline  of  their  former 
jKM'-Mi.jlIi;  .  for  in  Is  14  they  sit  on  thrones,  from 
*iii<  'i  i  "<k\  n-»k  up  iiiid  *|»-M!;.    Q -insistence  in  Shebl 
is  a  feeble,  nervel'1--  i-  |f  H  ors  of  life  on  earth. 
These  conceptions,  as  has  been  said,  are  not  pro- 
perly scripture  teaching,  only  the  popular  notions 
from  which   its   teaching    starts.      Illustrations 
of   them   are   such   passages    as    these    among 
others,  Ps  6.  30,  Is  14.  38,  Job  3.  10.    Thus,  to 
start  with,  OT  is  not  materialistic,  death  is  not  the 
extinction  of  tlic  fonnerlylhmg  jujr-on      Neither 
is  it  philosophic,  re«r«rding  the  hotly  a*  rho  prison- 
house  of  the  soul,  rcl<  a-(  d  Jiom  ^  Jucli  it  on  ri  spread 
its  wings  and  soar  unfettered  into  regions  of  pure 
and  perfect  life.    Nor  is  it,  to  begin  with  at  least, 
Christian  in  the  sense  that  the  spirit  attains  to 
perfection  at  death. 

(2)  As  by  death  so  by  life  OT  means  what  we 
mean  by  it.   It  starts  from  the  idea,  not  of  the  soul, 
but  of  the  person.    Life  is  what  we  so  call  when 
we  see  it,  the  subsistence  of  the  complete  personality 
in  the  unity  of  its  parts,  body  and  soul.    An 
essential  part  of  man's  being  is  the  body ;  and  life 
is  life  in  the  body,  such  as  it  is  before  the  analysis 
which  we  call  death,  and  corresponds  therefore  to 
the  Christian  synthesis  called  the  resurrection  life. 
Hence  Job,  wnen  the  idea  of  a  second  life  first 
dawns  upon  him.  can  conceive  it  only  as  a  renewal  • 
of  the  iiuiurnJ  I  MO--' If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  ' 
again?'"  (cli.  14}.     lisa  as  life  was  due  to  the  com- 
munication by  God  of  the  spirit  of  life,  and  death 
to  the  withdraw  «1  oM1  •*•      *'il.  Hi  use  operations 
came  under  ilie  i»'i«'  i  i  i«.oii.  inr  •  1 1 V '  meant  moral 
life  in  the  favour  of  God  (Ezk  33)— 'in  the  way  of 


righteousness  is  life';  *  righteousness  delivereth 
from  death.'  OT  scriptures  occupy  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  condition  of  man  on  this  side  of 
death,  and  they  teach  that  whatever  principles 
are  involved  in  the  relations  of  men  to  God  they 
come  always  to  li^ht  in  this  life ;  death  does  not 
change  these  relations;  on  the  contrary,  by  its 
manner  or  circumstances  it  reveals  them  (Ps  37. 
73). 

(3)  Now,  thi-  <  r;('k  !!•*•  of  life  naturally  came 
into  collision  •  •  (  .";-ct  of  death.  Aoid  OT 
doctrine  of  immortality,  when  death  is  had  in 
view,  consists  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  faith  of 
pious  men  to  gain  for  the  idea  of  life  just  referred 
to  the  victory  over  the  fact  of  death.  These 
efforts  are  of  two  kinds :  one  consists  of  an  appeal 
against  the  fact  of  death,  aT,  •"«  "«'  To-'-  -ip'-n,.,  v 
or  not  dying,  a  prot«  -:  ! ,.«.  •  *•„  ;!  o  ,.«!  -m-l  p  <', 
the  living  man  here  'XM-I  (lot.  being  interrupted, 
or  a  lofty  assurance  that  it  cannot  be  interrupted. 
It  !*•[!, IN  possible  that  t1  •  •  •  •'<  -  of  this  may 
i  j'v(  .0  U  referred  to  |,'  • ,,  ,  •  ircumstanees, 
when  death  might  be  actually  I1'1  ,  '(  i>_  .  but 
t1  o  h*!<jir;:e  used,  the  demand  m<id>  ^  i  :  \<*  con- 
!  "'  ,",it  or  life,  the  lofty  assurance  of  faith  that 
the  relation  of  the  person  to  God  cannot  be  inter- 
rupted, rise  to  the  expression  of  principles,  and  are 
by  no  means  merely  the  expression  of  an  assurance 
that  God  would  save  from  death  on  this  particular 
occasion.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Ps  16,  'I  have 
set  the  Lord  always  before  me ;  because  he  is  at  my 
right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved.  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  over  to  Shebl ;  thou  wilt  not  let  thine 
holy  one  see  the  pit.'  What  the  speaker  is  assured 
of  is  deliverance  from  death.  But  his  assurance 
has  an  absoluteness  in  it.  It  expresses  principles. 
In  his  ecstasy  of  life  hi  God  he  feels  life  to  be 
eternal.  The  tie  between  him  and  3"  is  indis- 
soluble. With  our  more  reflecting  habits  of 
thought  this  ecstasy  of  faith  is  hard  to  conceive. 
To  us  the  fact  of  death  is  so  inevitable  that  we 
cannot  imagine  any  one  resisting  it.  We  accept 
the  fact,  and  rest  on  what  lies  beyond.  But  the 
resistance  of  the  pious  Hebrew  was  due  just  to  his 
not  knowing  w:',,'  !  Iji;  1,  vo-.l  and  was  but  a 
mode  of  making  «•  M  M'i"  •  <i  \  •  i ",  \  which  we  now 
know  to  lie  beyond. 

The  other  line  of  thought  was  somewhat  different ; 
it  was  not  so  much  a  protf  •*•  «  .,°'i!-J  dying,  as  a 
pioli1*!  Iliat  dying  was  not  •.• :  \ ;  i;  was  a  denial 
i  ku  d  on  I  h  was  to  the  saint  of  God  that  which  the 
popular  i»ii:sd  lOfZuKli  d  ii  TO  be — a  separation  from 
God  and  de-urn  into  Sli«iM.  The  fellowship  with 
God  had  in  life,  and  which  was  life,  would  remain 
unbroken  in  death.  This  amounted  to  the  faith 
that  the  godly  soul  would  overleap  Shebl  and  pass 
to  God.  This  appears  to  be  the  faith  expressed  in 
Ps  49  and  73,  and  in  a  certain  sense  in  JOD  19. 

Before  these  poetical  passages,  which  are  obscure, 
are  briefly  looked  at,  something  must  be  said  of 
Sheol  and  the  state  of  the  dead ;  though,  as  has 
been  said,  OT  statements  about  Shebl  chiefly  re- 
flect the  popular  .-entiments,  and  have  little  positive 
value.  It  mijrlit  be  surmised  from  the  strong 
expressions  used  many  times  of  death  hi  the  OT 
that  in  death  existence  absolutely  came  to  an  end. 
Thus  Ps  1464  ehis  breath  goeth  forth,  he  returneth 
to  his  earth ;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish ' ; 
Ps  S913  '  0  spare  me,  that  I  may  recover  strength, 
before  I  go  nence,  and  be  no  more.'  And  perhaps 
irio-l  strofipl>  of  all  Job  147ff'  *for  a  tree  hatn  hope, 
if  it  l>o  out  down,  it  will  sprout  again;  but  man 
lieth  down,  and  riseth  not ;  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of 
their  sleep  *  (ef .  721).  But  these  are  only  the  strong 
expressions  of  despondency  and  regret  over  a  life 
mournfully  soon  ended,  and  that  never  returns  to 
be  lived  on  this  earth  again.  The  conception  of 
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Shebl  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  apparent  dactruie 
which  *^rv  tr"^1-.  The  word  Siiehl  ;^*K-,  twice 
written  :<'!:•••»  /,,  and  usually  /em-.,  as  noons  of 
place  mostly  are),  'is  of  uncertain  derivation.  Its 
root  has  been  supposed  to  "be  a  softened  form  of 
another  root  pjny,  represented  by  hyp  the  hollow 
hand,  Is  4013)  <<rn if  ring  perhaps  *to  be  hollow,'  in 
which  case  it  would  have  the  same  meaning  as  our 
word  'hell*  (Germ,  ffolle);  and  the  name  'pit' 
with  which  it  is  interchanged  in  OT  (&{3v(r<ros  in 
NT)  might  seem  to  favour  this  derivation.  A  cor- 
re^pondinq  Assyrian  Sutilu  (Fried.  Del.,  Jeremias) 
is  denied  by  Jensen.  Shebl  is  the  opposite  of  the 
upper  sphere  of  light  and  life;  it  is  'deep  Shebl' 
(Ps  8618  639),  the  region  of  darkness,  'a  land  of 
darkness  as  darkness  itself,  without  any  order,  and 
where  the  light  is  as  darkness'  (Job  1022).  There 
is  no  strict  1.>povi  )TI>  *.j  V  -ought  for  Shebi  ;  it 
is  in  great  • :.  •  *  -  •  c  i  M-  "j  oj. ,  MI  of  the  imagination, 
deep  down  under  the  earth  or  under  the  waters 
(Job  265).  It  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  grave, 
though  the  grave  be  often  regarded  as  the  mouth 
of  it;  and  it  is  sometimes  rcproenlod  as  a  vast 
bury  ing-place  (Is  14n,  Ezk  &>•*).  S'ico!  is  the 
place  of  departed  <  •  """"  •:  the  generations  of 
one's  forefathers  ;  ••  ,  -id  he  who  dies  is 

gathered  unto  his  fathers ;  the  tribal  divisions  of 
one's  race  are  there,  and  the  dead  is  gathered  unto 
his  peoples,  and  if  his  descendants  have  died  before 
him,  they  are  there  and  he  goes  down  to  them, 
as  Jacob  to  his  son,  and  David  to  his  child  (Gn  37s5 
42s8,  2  S  1228}. 

^  (1)  The  state  of  those  in  Shedl.—As  death  con- 
sists in  the  withdrawal  by  God  of  the  spirit  of  life, 
the  source  of  energy  and  vital  power,  the  person- 
alities in  Sheol  are  feeble  and  flaccid.  They  are 
shades  (D^D-J  Job  26°,  Is  149).  Their  abcnie  is  called 
'silence*  (Ps  9417) ;  it  is  *the  land  of  forgetful1  «cv-' 
(Ps  8812) ;  'the  living  know  that  they  :m:««t  dio,  the 
dead  know  not  anything '  (Ec  9s) ;  '  his  sons  eome 
to  honour,  and  he  knoweth  it  not ;  and  they  are 
brought  low,  and  he  pereeiveth  it  not  of  them* 
(Job  1421),  But  other  passages  represent  the 
existence  of  the  dead  in  Sheol  as  a  dreamy  re- 
flection of  life  on  earth,  in  which  self -consciousness 
and  ability  to  recognize  others  still  remain— *  Art 
thou  become  weak  as  we;  art  thou  become  like 
unto  us  ? '  is  the  language  addressed  by  the  Shades 
to  the  prince  of  Babylon  when  he  descends  among 
them.  (2)  There  is  no  distinction  of  good  and  ewl 
in  ShedL — All  must  go  into  Sheol,  and  all  alike  are 
there  (Job  S17).  Sheol  itself  is  no  place  of  punish- 
ment nor  of  reward  (Ec  9s),  neither  is  it  divided  into 
compartments  having  this  meaning :  *  To-morrow,* 
said  Samuel  to  the  king  whom  God  had  rejected, 
*  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me* 
(1  S  28W).  The  idea  of  a  deeper  or  darker  Shedl  in 
any  penal  sense  cannot  be  verified,  *  The  farthest 
recesses  of  the  pit '  into  which  the  prince  of  Baby- 
lon is  thrust  in  death  forms  a  mere  antithesis  to 
the  ( farthest  recesses  of  the  North,*  the  abode  of 
the  gods,  where  he  aspired  to  seat  himself  when 
alive  (Is  I4M).  If  the  'prison*  referred  to  Is  S423 
be  Shebl,  incarceration  in  Sheol,  t.e.  death,  is  re- 
garded as  the  penal  issue  of  the  judgment.  And 
the  state  of  the  dead  being  a  reflection  of  life  on 
earth,  any  dishonour  done  to  one  on  earth,  such  as 
being  deprived  of  sepulture,  may  still  cleave  to 
him  when  he  descends  into  the  Underworld  (Is  14, 
Ezk  32).  The  language  of  Is  66M  'their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,'  refers  to 
the  bodies  of  the  ungodly,  which  are  cast  out  upon 
earth,  an  abhorring  to  all  flesh,  and  not  to  the 
ungodly  themselves  in  Shebl.  (3)  Ml  connexion 
<mth  the  world  of  the  living  is  brokm  off.— -The 
dead  can  neither  return  to  earth,  nor  does  he  know 
anything  of  the  events  passing  there  (Job  7fl  1412, 
Ec  9*).  Yet  with  the  strong  belief  in  the  existence 


of  the  persons  in  Shebl,  there  was  naturally  a 
popular  superstition  that  they  could  be  reached. 
This  belief  gave  rise  to  the  necromancy  practised 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  most  peoples, 

though  it  is  proscribed  in  the  law  and  ridiculed 
by  the  prophets  (Is  819).  The  practice  probably 
did  not  repose  on  any  general  idea  that  the  dead 
must  have  a  wider  knowledge  than  the  living,  that 

*  there  must  be  wise1    •:'..'•    ^'{'"P     fch,'buton 

the  idea  that  great      •     •    _•. still  to  be 

in  death  that  which  they  had  been  in  life.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  idea  of  Saul  in  seeking 
unto  Samuel.  There  is  no  record  of  any  one 
E.i-wcrfn::  from  the  dead  except  Samuel.  The 
ijnc-*,')1 1  vi',.  \  i  any  connexion  was  thought  to 
exist  between  the  person  in  Shebl  and  his  bocty  can 
hardly  be  answered.  No  such  connexion  existed 
as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  person  into 
Shebl,  whatever  befell  the  body.  The  want  of 
burial  was  in  itself  dishonouring,  and  the  dishonour 
continued  to  cleave  to  the  person  among  the  dead, 
but  it  did  not,  as  among  some  nations,  prevent  his 
descent  to  the  world  of  the  dead.  There  are  some 
passages  which  seem  to  speak  of  a  sympathetic 
rapport  still  existing  between  the  body  and  the 
person  in  Shebl  ""  '  ""  ""  ""  they  hardly  go 
further  than  to  3a  that  the  body, 

though  thrown  off,  was  still  part  of  the  man,  and 
not  mere  common  unrelated  dust.  (4)  The  main 
point  is  that  the  relation  between  the  dead  person 
and  God  is  cut  off.  This  is  what  gave  death  its 
-ip|ii[I  N'Li'co  to  the  religious  mind.  Fellowship 
viili  l-oii  ceases— 'In  death  there  is  no  remem- 
brance of  thee;  in  Shebl  who  shall  give  thee 
thanks?3  *For  Shebl  cannot  praise  thee;  they 
that  go  down  to  the  pit  cannot  nope  for  thy  truth3 
(Is  3818). 

The  passages  relating  to  the  eschatology  of  the 
individual  person  are  mostly  poetical,  and  they  are 
in  some  points  obscure.  They  are  such  passages  as 
Ps  16.  17.  22.  37.  49.  73,  and  many  fragments  of 
others,  and  Job.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  pas- 
sages several  things  must  be  said :  first,  they  are 
all  late,  later  at  all  events  than  the  jprophetic  faith 
of  the  8th  cent.  This  faith— belief  in  the  coining 
manifestation  of  God,  in  the  jii'l«nneiit,  and  in  the 
eternal  rest  of  the  people  in  (Jon  -  ptTfoci  kingdom 
— was  the  faith  of  the  writers.  Again,  all  the 
passages  repose  upon  an  acknowledged  distinction 
among  men,  the  distinction  of  the  righteous  and 
1'  \  's-iio-yiy.  Tl: is  distinction  is  visible,  men  are 
i  ,  :  i  "i  s  l:  "•  <•'»  •  <><i  to  God.  But  the  problem  arose 
from  the"  fact  that  men's  destinies  in  the  world 
were  not  seen  to  correspond  to  this  distinction: 
in  a  moial  woild  luorcliiy  was  not  I  iir:ip''ii  1  :n 
the  government  of  the  rurhtcoiii  tl-i-!  i  ,  'MOII-*- 
ne%  was  not  acknowledged.  No  doubt,  the  pious 
mind  sometimes  composed  itself  bv  a  deeper  analysis 
~f  that  wlidcf"  *~ *—  -~  *-'i:-:j—  *--  ^  - 

ortion  falling 

;miider  good  t 

Ne\eitlielc*->,  the  proV*  mivniMiuvl  a-xl  <kkm;m<.<  <' 
solution.  The  ,-olution  was  always  an  eschato- 
logical  one,  and  was  just  the  distinction  between 
the  righteous  and  the  ungodly  tiuly  realizing 
itself.  In  other  words,  immortality'  or  eternal 
life  is  the  corollary  of  religion,  as  Christ,  summing 
up  the  whole  OT  teaching,  said,  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living ;  it  might  even 
be  said  to  be  the  corollary  of  morality— if  the 
universe  be  a  moral  world  there  i.-  c\crlaAiiig  life. 
The  general  position  of  OT^  saints,  with  their  faith 
in  the  advent  of  God  to  judge,  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  early  Christians,  who  looked  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ.  This  coming  would 
change  the  world  and  the  Church,  but  the  Church 
would  pass  living  into  perfect  blessedness ;  and,  of 
course,  individuals  would  share  the  change—*  We 
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shall  not  all  die,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed.' 
Now,  this  was  very  like  the  feeling  of  OT  saints. 
The  individual  would  share  the  transition  of  the 
community,  the  Day  of  the  Lord  would  break,  and 
the  living  would  enter  into  fulness  of  life  without 
tasting  death.  True  individualism  is  little  seen  in 
OT.  It  is  real  to  this  extent:  the  individual 
realized  keenly  his  own  personal  life,  and  longed 
earnestly  to  share  for  himself  in  the  blessings  upon 
which  the  community  would  enter  when  God 
•>  •',•:,  ^  :o  abide  for  ever  among  them.  He 

"; »-  I1.1,!  he,  the  living  man,  should  see  with 
his  people  the  glory  of  the  Lord  revealed,  and 
enter  with  his  people  into  life.  It  was,  perhaps, 
only  the  prospect  of  death,  or  reflection  on  it,  that 
rounded  off  individualism  and  revealed  its  energies. 
The  life  of  the  community  was  perennial,  but  with 
death  before  him  the  individual  could  not  share 
this  life,  and  he  sought  to  forecast  his  own  personal 
destiny. 

Thus  there  may  be  two  classes  of  passages :  (1) 
passages  which,  though  -poken  perhaps  by  in- 
dividuals, express  ilio  hope  of  the  living  people, 
and  refer  to  that  great  change  which  the  JDay  of 
the  Lord  shall  introduce,  and  which  the  individual, 
as  part  of  the  people,  shall  experience  without 
tasting  death;  ana  (2X  >'  -•«•  where  the  in- 
dividual contemplates  •  ,  ,  s ,,  expresses  the 
assurance  that  he  will  not,  like  the  ungodly,  fall 
into  Shebl,  but  see  life.  P-  37  !••  !••  ;r-  to  the  first 
class,  and  possibly  Ps  73,  il.ou^li  i.  <»  nhrase  'take 
me '  might,  as  in  Ps  49,  refer  to  escaping  Shebl  at 
death.  Ps  49  has  two  peculiarities :  first,  its  open- 
ing verses  imply  that  its  teaching  on  immortality 
is  no  more  an  aspiration,  but  a  firm  conviction ; 
and  secondly,  it  seems  to  start  from  the  assumption 
that  death  is  universal.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
words,  'God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  Shebl/ 
must  refer  to  the  Psalmist's  hope  in  death.  This 
interpretation  may  certainly  be  supported  by 
reference  to  the  parable  of  Lazarus  in  Abraham  a 
bosom,  which  shows  that  the  idea  of  a  blessedness 
of  the  spirit  at  death  had  been  reached  before  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  It  is  enough  here  to  state  some 
general  principles  and  give  a  classification  of  pas- 
sages ;  for  details  the  commentaries  must  be  con- 
sulted.* The  prophets  and  saints  of  the  OT  were 
•  '  •,  -.}  "  •••  .  T,.,  -V  ot  reason  that  the 
1  ,.  ,••  •"!  •  .•  .  . — thiswasnotthe 

kind  if" -i  "  "  which  they  were  interested, 

— the  !•/>,  ,  •!  j  ,  appears,  the  idea  that  any 

human  person  should  become  extinguished  or  be 
annihilated  never  occurred  to  them.  They  did  not 
lay  stress  in  a  reflective  way  on  man's  instinctive 
hopes  of  !is  -ii  1 1;  T*  Ih  •  ;  'i  fiey  may  be  observed 
giving  t;  *  •  i  :  , .  '-'i,^!  •-•  "•  -  expression.  So  far 
as  they^  reasoned,  their  assurance  was  based  on  the 
moral  idea — Righteousness  is  eternal.  So  far  as 
tlicy  o\]»i  ilc'icol  »'id  felt,  their  assurance  was 
iimiietlinLo  luli^ion  is  reciprocal,  the  conscious- 
nc  --  of  Go<l  U  ()«><.!  a  giving  Himself  in  the  con- 
sciousness. 

It  has  always  been  felt  straM<v  tluif  tlio  Penta- 
teuch, which  gives  Oic  COIM  n  ui  IOM  <>•  iho  people  of 
God,  should  be  silent  on  death  and  immortality, 
or  only  refer  to  the  popular  idea  of  Shebl.  In 
explanation  it  may  be  said  that  the  earliest  part 
of  the  Pent,  is  anterior  to  the  prophets  of  the  8th 
cent.,  while  the  later  portions  are  the  reflection  of 
the  prophetic  teaching.  Deut.  reposes  on  Isaiah 
and  the  piophets  of  the  Assyrian  age,  and  the 
Priests'  Code  on  F/okiel.  The  constitution  which 
they  furnish  for  Israel  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
prophetic  conceptions.  But  the  conceptions  of  the 
prophets  are  ideal,  their  pictures  of  the  true 
Israel  are  pictui  as  of  Israel  of  the  future,  Israel  of 

*  See  particularly  the  Arihang  to  {folder's  Das  Bwh,  Hwb, 

Bremen,  1881. 


the  perfect  and  final  state;  in  other  words,  of 
Israel  in  what  may  be  called  its  condition  of 
immortality.  The  legislation  seeks  to  impose  this 
ideal  on  Israel  of  the  present.  Of  necessity,  when 
applied  to^the  conditions  of  the  actual  Israel,  the 
ideal  was  imperfectly  realized,  and  was  anew  pro- 
jected into  the  future. 

LITERATURE.— Von  Orelli,  TV----1  -  "   *  **  -  f  -  iwmmation  oj 
the  Kingdom ;  Bertheau,  '     •  •  ;   von  Israel's 

Eeichsherrhchkeit  in  semei      i  Jur  Deutsche 

Theol,  vols.  iv.  v     The  older  literati' • "  r-    T    i  •  :  "'-  \  „'  «  3 
T    r>  "    ,*,  1846,  and  p  -i  •    ,  •          "•*."'!     .':   •, 
'  •  "'  •  Doctrine  oj  *  ,       •  >  I.        t,  !  <r '  <  ,- 

•     '<!zm    <cV,<;i',  >~(*\  York,"  1871,    Besides 
»     <  the  II  //.  7 '.  >o  ,  ••(',-  useful  works  are : 

Oehler,  Vet.  Test  Sententia  de  rebus  post  mortem  futuris, 
1846;  Perowne  (Bp.),  Immortality  (Hulsean  Lecture),  1869; 
Schultz,  •  •  ••  ~  ••  Christ.  Lehre  v.  d.  Unsterblwh- 

&eft,1861     •  '  '  V  *••     7          ~  nach 

dem  Tode,  1868,  and  relative  sec  «•.,,,      s:mias, 

T,  .    '.  T"'..  f    "'  .     .1  vom  Zustcmd  n&clh.  dem  Todet 


May  ,       .          , 

Immortality,  3rd  ed. ,  1897. 
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ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  APOCRYPHAL  AND 
APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE.— We  shall  treat 
this  subject  under  four  heads.  1.  The  authorities 
for  Jewish  Eschatology,  B.C.  200-A.D.  80.  2.  Some 
of  the  conceptions  which  gave  birth  to  and  eon- 
trolled  the  evolution  of  later  Jewish  Eschatology. 
3.  Its  historical  development.  4.  Its  systematic 
exposition. 

I.  THE  AUTHORITIES. 

2nd  cent.  B.C. — Sirach. 

Ethiopic  Enoch  1-36. 

Daniel. 

Ethiopic  Enoch  83-90 ;  91- 

104. 
Tobit. 
Sibylline  Oracles — Pro- 

cemium  and  397"818. 

,9  Testaments     of     the     XII 

Patriarchs — Apocalyptic 
Sections.    Between   B.C. 
140  and  A.D.  30. 
„  Judith. 

1st  cent.  B.C.— Ethiopic  Enoch  37-70. 

1  Maccabees. 
Psalms  of  Solomon. 

2  Maccabees. 
1st  cent.  A.D. — Book  of  Jubilees. 

Assumption  of  Moses. 

Philo.  B 

Slavonic  Enoch. 

Book  of  Wisdom. 

4  Maccabees. 

•\  Composite  works  writ- 
A|)ocaiy]»s-e  of  Baruch  l«"i  •,.'  1\  before  and 
IJoo't  oi  Uiinich  I  pi  i  .  ,;  •  i  A.D.  70. 

4  Ezra  f     P;  s   "i-l    I:.  »   Book  of 

Ascension  of  Isaiah  Baruch  may  belong  to 

J     the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 
Josephus. 

The  above  authorities  vary  indefinitely  in  the 
degree  of  light  they  shed  on  the  evolution  of 
o-iMj,'(Muj.'ii.n  thought  among  the  Jews.  Thus 
\c\  l.ihii  I,-  Ip  in  this  direction  is  to  be  derived 
from  Sirach,  the  Book  of  Baruch,  Judith,  and 
1  Maccabees.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  :•••••  IIMI*IM»,OI.« 
apocalyptic  writings  that  we  are  j  r»o-i  o'liin'-x 
beholden  for  the  materials  of  which  we  are  in 
quest.  These  not  only  supply  the  missing  links 
which  unite  in  orderly  development  the  thought 
of  OT  to  that  of  NT,  but  also  in  not  a  few  cases 
are  the  only  documentary  authorities  for  views 
and  doctrines  which  in  later  times  established 
themselves  securely  in  Christianity  or  Judaism. 

II.  SOME  OF  THE  CONCEPTIONS  WHICH  GAVE 

BIRTH  TO  AND   CONTROLLED   THE  EVOLXTTION  01 
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LATER  JEWISH  ESCHATOLOGY. — These  concep- 
tions were  already  at  work  in  OT5  but  were  applied 
only  sporadically,  and  in  a  partially  developed 
form.  In  the  later  period  they  gradually  attain 
to  their  full  rights. 

1.  The  enlarged  conception,  of  G-od  as  the  Creator 
and  Moral  Governor  of  all  the  world,  and  its  con- 
Av .,/  .,,'ov     When  once  this  idea  is  fully  compre- 
'  •  si'",!,  i  '•••  OT  conception  of  Sheol  can  no  longer 
logically  exist.     And  yet  these   two  con  Hiding 
conceptions  did  exist  side  by  side  for  scvorrJ  cen- 
turies.   So  long  as  J*  was  conceived  simply  as  the 
tribal  God  of  Israel,  and  as  one  among  other 
gods,  whose  sole  concern  was  the  moral  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  His  people  on  earth,  then  Sheol 
was  naturally  conceived  as  beyond  the  sphere  of 
His  dominion,  and  so  preserved  its  ancient  non- 
moral  character.     It  is  not,  indeed,  till  almost 
the  Maccabsean  period  that  the  former  concep- 
tion has  transformed  the  latter,  and  the  abode 
of  the  shades  has  become  a  place  of  moral  retribu- 
tion. 

Another  consequence  of  ,  ~ "      •"•     •  'conception 
of  God  was  an  enlarged       •    A  judgment. 

Since  God  was  the  Creator  and  Kuler  of  afl  men, 
the  idea  of  a  final  and  world  judgment,  in  which 
the  destinies  of  all  should  be  decided,  naturally 
arose,  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  _  in 
Judaism  this  idea  was,  so  far  as  the  Gentiles 
went,  always  of  the  most  one-sided  and  inequit- 
able character.  In  their  case,  judgment,  as  a  role, 
meant  simply  condemnation.  At  best  they  were 
spared  only  to  become  subject  to  Israel. 

2.  The  con'Wtion  of  the  individual,  and  his  grow- 
vug  claims. — The  doctrine  of  individual  retribution 
was  evolved  in  OT.*    It  is  the  direct  antithesis  of 
the  earlier  view  of  the  solidarity  of  the  family, 
tribe,  or  nation.    The  latter  doctrine,  which  identi- 
fied the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  with  his 
family  or  nation,  naturally  led  to  strange  con- 
sequences,   Ezekiel  (esp.  in  ch,  18)  was  the  first 
to  attack  this  doctrine   in  its   entirety,  and  to 
replace  it  by  an  equally  exaggerated  and  false 
individualism.    As  the-  cv  P^.  r,i'.M.«»-   '»f  sin  were 
still  confined  to  this  li'o,  I 'hi  ,i  iic-i'-.u-  of  this 
conception  soon   came  to  light.    According  to  it 
every   misfortune   is    a   divine  punishment,  and 
every  piece  of  pros* « -"'y  n    -!>••( 'si    instance  of 
Gods  favour.    The   >r;.  r(  **\\(  -  ML  -"'ir  from  such 
a  view  axe  discussed  in  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  and 
its  imtenableness  demonstrated  no  less  certainly 
than  that  of  the  doctrine   it   was   intended   to 
supersede.    As  long  as  the  consequences  of  man's 
action  were  regarded  as  limited  to  this  life,  these 
antinomies  were  incapable  of  solution,  and  God's 
dealings  with  His  righteous  servants  incapable 
of  justification,    But  notwithstanding  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  both  these  theories,  or  rather  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  faith  and  religious  thought  of 
Israel  were  set  free  to  attempt  a  truer  and  pro- 
founder  solution  of  the   problem.     On  the   one 
hand,  fhefaitMul  servant  of  J"  in  due  time  came 
to  be  assured  that  neither  here  nor  hereafter  could 
he  be  separated  from  the  love  and  presence  of 
God;  and  that  for  him  the  ancient  Sheol  would 
stretch  out  its  arms  in  vain.    On  the  other,  the 
religious  thinker  of  Israel    was  equally  assured 
that  since  God's  righteousness  did  not  attain  to 
its  fall  con^quenccT  here,  it  must  do  so  elsewhere ; 
and  thus  the  doctrine  of  retribution  was  carried 
into  the  after-life*  and  a  persona]  blessed  existence, 
whether  of  limited  or  endless  duration,  whether 
as  a  member  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  or  a  direct 
participant  in  a  "blessed  inimoit.ility,  became  a 
postulate  of  religious  thought.    Jri  due  course  the 
moralization  of  the  old  conception  of  Sheol  was 
effected,  not  indeed  in  OT  times,  but  in  the  sub- 

*  Of.  Gn  182S-**  Ex  3238,  Ku  1022,  Dt  7*0  24i«  etc. 


sequent    centuries,    as   we   find    in    Apocalyptic 
literature.  .     . 

3  Tfit  wv •'/.'/  transcendence  of  the  Messianic 
.•-•',<  <»://,«.*.-  IP'  OT  the  hopes  of  Israel  werejn 
the  main  confined  to  this  world  and  to  the  well-being 
of  the  nation.  Thus  they  looked  for  the  destruction 
of  their  national  foes,  for  the  purification  of  their 
people,  and  the  establishment  of  an  earthly  king- 
dom of  limited  or  endless  duration.  The  scene  of 
this  kingdom  was  to  be  the  earth  purged  from  all 
violence  and  sin.  But  in  the  later  period  the 
gulf  between  the  present  and  future  begins  to 
widen,  and  this  process  goes  on  till  the  last 
resemblances  vanish,  and  the  present  appears  a 
moral  chaos  under  the  rule  of  Satan  and  his 
angels,  and  the  future  is  conceived  as  an  unending 
kingdom  of  blessedness  under  the  immediate  sway 
of  God  or  the  Messiah. 

III.  THE  HISTOEICAL  DETELOPMENT  OF  JEWISH 
ESCHATOLOGY;."— (A]  2nd  cent.  B.C. 

Sira,ch.—  The  eschatology  of  this  book  belongs  to 
the  OT.  Hades  is  the  place  of  the  shades  and  the 
region  of  death  (912  M12' 16  2110  414  485).  There  is  no 
delight  there  (1416),  no  praise  of  God  (1727'28),  man 
is  plunged  in  an  eternal  sleep  (46i9  22"  30"  3S23). 
Retribution  does  not  follow  a  man  into  the  after- 
life (414),  but  his  sins  are  visited  "n  \  '•  'V  r.'l 
remembrance  of  his  name,  and  in  '  *  •  •  .r.1  - 
of  Ms  children  after  him  (II28  2324'26  4015  415"8).  As 
regards  the  future  of  the  nation,  the  writer  looks 
forward  to  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  which  Elijah 
is  to  be  the  forerunner  (48r°),  when  Israel  will 
be  delivered  from  evil  (5023-  *),  the  scattered  tribes 
restored  (3313a,  AV  36n),  the  heathen  nations  duly 
punished  (S222-34,  AY  3518- lfl).  He  expects  also  the 
eternal  duration  of  Israel  (S725),  and  likewise  of 
David's  line  (47U). 

Ethiopic  Enoch*  1-36. — TT  "-"•,'  •  •» ,-•  i '  J , '  >  \  s . 
represents  the  earliest,  a: :<  •'  j  rn  i:,  . 
primitive,  view  of  the  ( last  things'  in  the  literature 
of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  According  to  this  writer, 
retribution  inevitably  dogs  the  heels  of  sin.  Thus 
punishment  has  already  befallen  sinful  angels  and 
men  (104-10-12)  in  the  first  world- judgment  (101"3). 
But  the  final  judgment  is  yet  to  come.  Meanwhile 
all  who  die  enter  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  Sheol, 
where  they  have  a  foretaste  of  their  ultimate  blisa 
or  woe  (22).  In  due  course  the  final  judgment 
comes,  ushered  in  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  (with  the  exception  of 
one  class  of  the  latter,  2212- 13).  The  resurrection 
seems  to  be  limited  to  Israel  and  its  progenitors. 
The  fallen  angels,  demons,  and  men  then  receive 
their  final  award  (1012  161  I9)  The  former  are 
P"  n^.Mlinlon  «!*\-  of  (bo  '-Tn^mi:*  1018  14^. 

wl  I1."    'h'\\   <•!<•  .I.'!''!'  '!     -CT!!<  MJl'^CH-T  iTHOliOheilTKI, 

and  their  pun  i-hmont  i  ••••  • '.«'  <'••  fo-  i1  ••  rr1  !*•••':  - 
(273"*J.  Then  the  et  :r,'.1  Mi -•:  n  <•  kill,  M>  •  :-. 
established,  with  Jer,:-r',m  nul  1VV-  .:»•'  .o1  ii- 
centre  (255).  God  makes  His  abode  with  man  (25s) 
— there  is  no  Messiah.  All  the  Gentiles  become 
righteous  and  worship  God  •  1 r-21  • .  Tl  i  - »  i  i  «.»1 1 1  o<  •  r.  - 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  andcujov  puiriiiriKil  li^'1* 
(59  256)  and  every  material  bl^-'.Ti^  •/>•  in  -•  w  1 1-. 
begetting  each  1000  children  (1017).  There  is  no 
hint  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  righteous  after  the 
second  death. 

Observe  that  (1)  justice  is  done  to  the  claims  of 
the  righteous  nation  by  the  establishment  of  an 
eternal  Messianic  kingdom;  (2)  and  likewise  to 
those  of  the  righteous  individual  by  his  resurrection 
to  a  long  life  in  this  kingdom  ;  also  (3)  that  Sheol 
has  undergone  transformation,  and  become  an 
intermediate  place  of^  moral  retribution  for  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  for  the  first  time  in 
literature  ;  (4)  Gehenna  appears  as  tlie  final  place 

*  For  some  treatment  of  the  cr  tical  and  exegetical  question* 
of  thib  work,  the  readers  should  consult  the  article  on  this  book. 
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of  punishment  for  apostate  Jews,  and  Tartarus  for 
the  fallen  angels ;  and  (5)  that  the  final  judgment 
precedes  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  is  limited  to 
Israel. 

Daniel. — The  eschatology  of  this  book  in  some 
respects  marks  an  advance  on  that  of  the  writer 
just  quoted.  When  the  need  of  the  * saints  of  the 
Most  High '  is  greatest  (721<  ^  121,  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Antioclms),  the  Ancient  of  Days  will 
intervene,  and  His  throne  of  judgment  will  be  set 
up  (79),  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  will  be 
overthrown  (711*  12)j  and  supreme  and  everlasting 
dominion  given  to  His  saints  (714* 22*  **) ;  and  these 
will  *  break  in  pieces  and  consume*  (S44)  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all '  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages  shall  serve "  them  (714) ;  their  *  do- 
minion is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not 
pass  away '  (714).  And  the  righteous  who  '  sleep 
in  a  land  of  dust  *  shall  awake,'  to  share  in  the 
eternal  life  and  blessedness  of  this  kingdom  (121"3). 

Observe  that  (1)  the  Messianic  Vi^-m  -  I'so1* 
is  no  Messiah — is  established  not  o-iiy  1 1  o  :^ii  ,  V 
personal  intervention  of  God,  but  £,!-»>  i.'ro-i^li  <  Is  • 
active  efforts  of  His  saints.  The  latter  feature 
reappears  frequently  in  the  later  Apocalypses  as 
the  *  period  of  the  sword.'  (2)  The  resurrection  is 
a  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  embraces  all  Israel. 
(3)  The  scene  of  the  kingdom  is  the  earth ;  for  e  all 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages5  are  its  subjects 
(714).  (4)  The  context  does  not  decide  whether  the 
risen  body  will  possess  its  natural  ajujolites,  as  in 
Eth.  En.  1-36,  but  seems  to  favour  this  idea.  (5) 
<F  ,  " ,  ''.:>.;•  life*  (122,  or  rather  'aeonian  life*  «so 
i  ;  i! ,  \  i:  ;  -i  nothing  more  than  a  very  long  life, 
5i-  'i  I  -.In.  1-36.  (6)  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
future  abode  of  the  Gentiles. 

Ethiopic  Enoch  83-90  (B.C.  166-161).— -The  writer 
of  this  book  has  advanced  considerably  beyond  the 
naive  and  sensuous  views  presented  in  Eth,  En. 
1-36.  His  views  are  more  spiritual,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  Daniel  Apocalypse,  which  was  written 
a  few  years  earlier.  His  eschatology  is  developed 
at  greater  length  than  that  of  Daniel.  Like  Daniel, 
he  regards  every  people  under  heaven  as  being 
under  the  control  of  a  guardian  angel.  But  this 
view  is  peculiarly  applied  in  this  author.  The 
undue  severities  that  have  befallen  Israel  are  not 
from  God's  hand,  but  are  the  doing  of  the  70  shep- 
herds (i.e.  angels)  into  whose  care  God  had  com- 
mitted Israel  (89s9).  But  these  angels  have  not 
wronged  Israel  with  impunity ;  for  jjulgirionl  K  al 
hand.  When  their  oppression  is  sore-l .  .1  ri;j 111  oou- 
league  will  be  formed  (i.e.  the  JJasiaim,  9uu),  and 
in  it  there  will  be  a  family  from  which  will  come 
forth  Judas  the  Maccabee  (909"16),  who  will  war 
vicloiiou^ly  agninst  all  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
While  the"&trujrijlo  is  still  raging,  God  will  appear 
in  person,  and  the  earth  will  swallow  the  adver- 
saries of  the  righteous  (9018).  The  wicked  shepherds 
and  the  fallen  watchers  will  then  be  cast  into  an 
abyss  of  fire  (i.e.  Tartarus,  9020"85),  and  the  apos- 
tates into  Gehenna  (9026).  Then  God  Himself  A\  ill 
set  up  the  New  Jerusalem  (9028-  *>),  and  the  sur- 
viving Gentiles  will  be  converted  and  serve  Israel 
(9030),  and  the  dispersion  will  be  "brought  back,  and 
the  righteous  Israelites  will  be  raised  to  take  part 
in  the  kingdom  (9033).  When  all  is  accomplished, 
the  Messiah  will  appear  (9037),  and  all  will  be 
transformed  into  his  likeness. 

Observe  (1)  tho  gio\\in#  consciousness  or  the 
evils  and  i inperf cciio'ii-.  of  the  present  world.  Thus 
even  Nrsiel  for  a  time  is  ruled  by  wicked  angels. 
This  dualism  manifests  itself  also  in  the  picture  of 

*  This  is  the  natural  translation  of  TSjfnrnfc.  For  Sheol  in 
this  sense  compare  Job  1716.  Sheol  here  seems  to  preserve  its 
OT  sense  as  a  place  of  semi-conscious  existence  where  moral 
retribution  is  unknown.  Only  by  waking1  from  this  condition 
can  man  enter  on  the  retribution  that  is  his  due. 


the  future  kingdom.  Then  its  centre  is  not  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  but  the  New  Jerusalem,  brought 
down  from  heaven  obviously  on  the  ground  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  former.  Yet  the  writers  of  Eth. 
En.  1-36  and  Daniel  were  not  conscious  of  this 
unfitness.  (2)  As  against  the  two  preceding  books, 
Eth.  En.  1-36  and  Daniel,  this  book  teaches  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous  only.  (3)  We  have 
here  the  earliest  reference  to  the  Messiah  in 
Apocalyptic  literature.  But  he  has  no  real  part  to 
play  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  introduction  seems 
due  merely  to  literary  reminiscence. 

Ethiqpic  Enoch  91-104  (B.C.  134-94).— As  we  pass 
from'1  \  '  1  •  '  ,""  views  of  the  three  preceding 
books  '  i»  |  resent,  we  feel  conscious  we 

are  entering  into  a  world  of  new  <  •>  •  •  '  ' "  •  In 
the  former  books  the  resurrectic  «  •  :  <  final 

judgment  were  the  prelude  to  an  everlasting 
Messianic  kingdom,  "but  in  this  these  great  events 
are  relegated  to  its  close.  The  author  acknow- 
ledges that  the  wicked  are  seemingly  sinning  with 
impunity  ;  but  this  is  not  so  :  their  evil  deeds  are 
recorded  every  day  (1047),  and  for  these  they  will 
suffer  endless  retribution  in  Sheol  (99U) ;  ana  from 
this  hell  of  darkness  and  of  flame,  into  which  their 
souls  enter  on  death,  they  will  never  j  '^*  ™ 
1047> 8).  In  the  eighth  week,  moreover,  • !  - «  V  •  i :  i  i  „• 
kingdom  will  be  set  up,  and  the  righteous  will  slay 
the  wicked  with  the  sword  (9112  957  961  etc.).  At 
the  close  of  this  kingdom  in  the  tenth  week  the 
final  judgment  will  be  held,  and  the  former  heaven 
and  earth  will  be  destroyed,  and  a  new  heaven 
created  (9114'16).  Then  the  righteous  dead,  who 
have  hitherto  been  guarded  bj  angels  (1005),  will 
be  raised  (9110  92s),  but  not  in  the  body,  but  as 
spirits  only  (103s- 4),  and  they  shall  joy  as  the 
angels  (1044),  and  become  companions  of  the 
heavenly  hosts  (1046),  and  shine  as  the  stars  for 
ever  (1042). 

Observe  that  (1)  the  dualism  we  have  noticed 
above  has  already  led  to  its  logical  results,  (2) 
Thus  the  Messianic  kin^om  N  .ipj'?  icii.'h  for  the 
first  time  in  literature  COIHI  "ivou  o  fi-  ici'i^orary. 
(3) Sheol  has  for  the  first  time  become  the  equivalent 
of  hell  (yet  see  Eth.  En.  2213).  (4)  The  resurrection 
is  for  the  first  time  regarded  as  of  the  spirit  only. 
(5)  Even  the  heavens  need  to  be  created  anew. 

Tobit*— The  eschatology  of  this  book,  like  that  of 
Sirach,  belongs  to  the  OT.  The  same  view  of  the 
after-life  prevails  (410).  It  entertains,  like  the  OT, 
high  hopes  for  the  nation.  Thus  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  will  be  rebuilt  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  the  scattered  tribes  restored,  and  the 
heathen,  "  •  Y  •  ^heir  idols,  will  worship  the 
God  of  Is...;  >  144'6). 

Sibylline  Oracles,  Procemium  and  397'818.— This 
book  contains  many  detail-  concern iii£  the  last 
times ;  but  as  it  belongs  to  H  ellonisTic  «1  udaism,  it 
is  only  of  secondary  interest  in  this  study  of  Jewish 
Palestinian  eschatology.  It  contains,  nowever,  a 
vivid  account  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Very 
soon  the  people  of  the  Mighty  God  will  grow 
strong  (3194"196),  and  God  w3l  send  the  Messiah 
from  the  East,  who  will  put  an  end  to  evil  war, 
slaying  some  and  fulfilling  the  promises  in  behalf 
of  others,  and  he  will  be  guided  in  all  things  by 
God.  And  the  temple  will  be  resplendent  with 
glory,  and  the  earth  teem  with  fruitf ulness  (36MWXW). 
Then  the  nations  will  muster  their  forces  and 
attack  Palestine  (S860'668);  but  God  will  destroy 
them,  and  their  judgment  will  be  accompanied  by 
fearful  portents  (S667'897).  But  Israel^will  dwell 
safely  under  the  divine  protection  *>\  -''•* ',;  n:i  .  the 
rest  of  the  cities  and  the  islands  will  be  converted, 
and  unite  with  Israel  in  praising  God  (3710'731). 
The  blessings  of  the  Messianic  age  are  recounted 
3744-754 .  <£  ^iso  3867-380. 619-623.  And  the  kings  of 
the  earth  will  be  at  peace  with  one  another  (3"5*-7K>) 
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And  God  will  establish  a  universal  kingdom  over 
all  mankind,  with  Jerusalem  as  centre  (3767"771),  and 
the  prophets  of  God  will  lay  down  the  sword  and 
become  judges  and  kings  of  the  earth  (3781-782),  and 
men  will  bring  offerings  to  the  temple  from  all 
mrts  of  the  earth  (3772-773),  ^  ., 

Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs.  —  Until  a 
critical  edition  of  this  composite  work  is  published, 
it  is  dangerous  to  quote  it  as  an  authority.  While 
it  contains  many  sections  that  appear  to  be  as 
early  as  B.C.  140,  the  body  of  the  work  seems  to 
have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  There  are,  moreover,  numerous 
Christian  interpolations.  Till  a  critical  edition  of 
the  text  and  contents  is  published,  it  is  best  not  to 
cite  it  as  evidence  on  the  present  subject.  Its 
evidence,  though  valuable,  is  in  no  respect  extra- 
ordinary, or  unvouched  for  elsewhere. 

Judith.— r"  '  ', ,  .V  '  ••  *  V  *'  eschat; 

olojcical  the.  ,  .  \  -'.  *'  ^  <  '•'.••  ^ent  of 
the  heathen  (1617). 

(J5)  1st  cent.  B.C. 

Ethiopia  Enoch  37-70  (B.C.  94^4).-- These  chap- 
ters form  the  well-known  *  Similitudes,'  the  most 
important  element  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The 
writer's  .- c !•;>''  ^-icr!  views  are  as  follows:— -In 
the  latter  \la\s  -  -i  will  flourish  in  the  world  j 
sinners  will  deny  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits 
(382  412)  and  of  His  Anointed  (4810) ;  and  the  kings 
and  the  mighty  will  oppress  the  elect  of  the 
children  of  God  (6211).  But  suddenly  the  Head  of 
Bays  will  appear,  and  with  Him  the  Son  of  Man 
(4<p  a.  4  4g2j}  ^0  execute  universal  judgment.  And 
all  Israel  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  (511 615),  and 
all  judgment  will  be  committed  to  the  Son  of  Man 
(411*  GO-'7',  who  will  possess  universal  dominion  (626) 
and  sit  on  the  throne  of  God  (473  513).  And  he  will 
judge  all  the  angels,  ttnf alien  and  fallen  (61s  554)s 
and  the  righteous  and  the  sinners  amongst  men 
C622*8),  and  the  kings  and  the  mighty  (623"n 
031-4.  ii)t  And  the  fallen  angels  will  be  cast  into  a 
fiery  furnace  (546),  and  the  kings  and  the  mighty 
will  be  tortured  in  Gehenna  by  the  angels  of  punish- 
ment (538"5  541* 2),  and  the  remaining  sinners  and 
godless  will  be  driven  from  oft*  the  face  of  the 
earth  (383  41s  45s) ;  the  Son  of  Man  will  slay  them 
.  by  the  word  of  his  mouth  (62*2).  And  heaven}  and 
earth  will  be  transformed  (454* fi),  and  the  righteous 
will  have  their  mansions  therein  (396413).  And 
the  Elect  One  will  dwell  amongst  them  (454).  And 
they  will  be  clad  in  garments  of  life  (6215* 15),  and 
become  angels  in  heaven  (5 14),  and  grow  in  know- 
ledge and  righteousness  (585). 

Observe  that  (1)  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  here 
of  everlasting  duration,  but  its  scene  is  no  longer 
the  present  earth,  as  in  the  literature  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  but  a  transformed  heaven  and 
earth.  Thus  in  the  process  of  evolution  Messianic 
thought  has  become  more  transcendent.  (2)  The 
Messiah  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish  literature  is 
represented  as  a  supernatural  being  and  as  the 
Judge  of  men  and  angels.  (3)  The  hopes  of  a 
Messiah,  which  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  were  practi- 
callv  dead,  have,  owing  partly  to  the  circumstances 
of  tne  time,  risen  to  a  new  and  vigorous  life.  See 
the  review  of  the  Pss.  of  Solomon,  below.  (4) 
Several  Messianic  titles  appear  in  this  book  for  the 
first  time  in  literature:  *  Christ*  (4810  52*),  *the 
Kighteous  One*  (382 536),  'the  Elect  One'  (40*  45s- 4), 
*  the  Son  of  Man '  (462-  «• 4  48s  etc, ).  (5)  All  questions 
affecting  the  future  destinies  of  the  Gentiles  are 
ignored,  if  we  regard  50  as  an  interpolation  ;  but  if 
it  belongs  to  the  context,  the  writer  teaches  that 
when  the  kings  and  the  mighty  and  the  sinners  are 
destroyed,  the  rcmirf'i;:  Gentiles  will  be  saved  if 
they  repent  and  ur^ukc  their  idols.  God  will 
have  mere}  on  them,  but  give  them  no  honour  or 
glory. 


1  Maccabees.— This  book  is  entirely  wanting  in 
eschatological  teaching,  if  we  except  the  wnter'f 
expectation  of  a  prophet  in  446 1441.  ... 

Psalms  of  Solomon  (B.C.  70-40).— Like  the  Simili- 
tudes, this  book  is  of  Pharisaic  authorship.  They 
proclaim  in  common  a  vigorous  Messianic  hope, 
but  on  very  divergent  lines.  In  the  preceding 
century  this  hope  was  yjicikaliy  non-existent. 
So  long  as  Judas  and  Simon  were  chiefs  of  the 
nation,  the  need  of  a  Messiah  was  hardly  felt. 
But  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century  it  waa 
very  different.  Subject  to  ruthless  oppression,  the 
righteous  were  in  sore  need  of  help.  As  their 
princes  were  the  leaders  in  this  oppression,  they 
were  forced  to  look  for  divine  aid.  Thus  the 
bold  and  original  thinker  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Similitudes  conceived  the  Messiah  as  the  super- 
natural Son  of  Man,  who  should  enjoy  universal 
dominion  and  execute  judgment  o"  •.  1 

•     rotuni  n^.'i.s  -litothe 

study  or  ui,  revived,  aa  in  the  Psalms  pi  fcoiomon, 
the  , «  .'"••""  Messiah,  sprung 

from!  -  .    '»  vid(17»).    As  the 

hopes  '  I  to  Pss  17.  18,  and 

in  all  the  Pss  IK  ,'  j-u»  t  »V  there  is  not  even  the 
remotest  hint  of  -.CM  ''<;;•(•-,  n  is  reasonable  to  infer 
a  difference  of  authorship.  There  J  »  » '  l : . :  r ' ,  • .  •  " 

for  the  same  inference,  but  we  <.vi •<«'     •  '    l 

them  here.  In  recounting,  therefore,  the  eschat- 
ology  of  Ps. -Sol,  we  shall  first  deal  with  Pss  17.  18. 

Pss  17.  18.  The  Messiah—specifically  so  called  in 
1736 186- is  to  spring  from  the  lineage  ot  David  (172a), 
to  be  a  righteous  "kin;:  V173"*.  pure  fiom  sin  (1741). 
TTo  '\  fll iiJ, '-1 «  T  ,  :>«  (i i -*>(.  i  -en!  1  ulic-*  together  (1728- w), 
j- nil  pa* '. }\  ! -• .. i '  (17s*  29),  and  will  sutler  no  Gentile 
to  sojourn  amongst  them  (1731),  no: ,'.  v  '^:  j  :  l\  Jo 


lod£c  in  their  midst,  nor  any  that  k-so'.  i  \  i 
ness  (IT20-  3oj ;  and  all  the  people  will  be  holy  (1736), 
even  sons  of  God  (1730).  But  as  for  the  ungodly 
nations,  he  will  destroy  them  with  the  word  of  his 
mouth  (1727,  ef.  1739),  for  his  weapons  will  not  be 
carnal  j  nor  will  he  trust  in  horse  or  rider  or  bow,  or 
in  silver  or  gold  (17*7),  but  he  will  overthrow  sinners 
by  the  might  of  his  word  (1741).  And  the  remain- 
ing Gentiles  will  become  subject  to  him  (1731-32) ; 
and  he  will  have  mercy  on  all  the  nations  that 
come  before  him  in  fear  (1788),  and  they  will  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  world  to  see  his  glory  (178*), 
and  bring  her  sons  as  gifts  to  Zion  (1734).  And  the 
Messiah  will  not  faint  all  his  days  (1742). 

Observe  that  (1)  the  Messiah  is,  however  highly 
endowed,  a  man  and  nothing  more.  (2)  It  follows 
that  his  kingdom  pan  only  bo  of  temporary  dura- 
tion. (3)  It'falls  in  with  "both  these  observations, 
that  there  is  not  a  hint  of  the  righteous  rising  from 
the  dead  to  share  in  it.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  beatitude  of  1760,  *  Blessed  are  they 
that  shall  be  born  in  those  days  to  behold  the 
blessing  of  Israel  which  God  shall  bring  to  pass  in 
the  gathering  together  of  the  tribes.'  Thus  only 
the  surviving  lighteous  share  in  this  temporary 
earthly  kingdom.  (4)  The  Gentiles  are  still  merci- 
V,.  li .'/'  •'  "f  Such  as  have  not  been  hostile  to 
!-!<'•  1  ;  •••  -;•;•'  -i  and  become  subject. 

Pss  1-16.*  The  bulk  of  these  Pss  are  silent  as  to 
the  future.  They  are  all  ,'/»  : ""  '-11;  silent  as  to 
the  Messiah.  On  the  oth"  Liin!/  /hey  |>aint  in 

flowing  colours  the  restoration  of  the  tribes  (884 
I8-9}.  A  Messianic  kingdom  was  therefore  prob- 
ably expected— at  all  events  a  period  of  pio-iu,rity, 
when  God's  help  is  promis-ed  17°;.  But  boyond 
prophesying  vengeance  on  tlio  hostile  nation.-  ,and 
the  sinners,  the  psalmists  do  not  dwell  on.  thia 
period.  The  real  recompense  of  the  righteous  ia 
not,  in  their  thoughts,  bound  up  with  this  earthly 
kingdom.  The  righteous  rise  not  to  any  kingdom 
of  temporal  prosperity,  but  to  eternal  life  (3^  13°), 
they  inherit  life  in  gladness  (147),  and  live  in  the 
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righteousness  of  their  God  (1515).  There  seems  to 
be  no  resurrection  of  the  "body.  As  for  the  wicked, 
on  the  other  hand,  'their  inheritance  is  Hades 
(here=hell)  and  darkness  and  destruction'  (146), 
destruction  and  darkness  (15n),  and  into  their 
heritage  in  Hades  they  enter  immediately  on 
dying  (162),  and  their  iniquities  pursue  them 
thither  (1511).  Thus  the  eschatology  of  Pss  1-16 
agrees  in  nearly  every  point  with  that  of  Eth.  En. 
91-404,  and  so  calls  for  no  further  comment  here. 

2  Maccabees. — There  is  no  direct  reference  to  a 
Messianic  kingdom  in  this  hook,  though  it  might 
be  possible  to  reason  back  to  it  from  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  tribes  (218).  There  is 
certainly  no  hint  of  a  Messiah.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  present 
and  future,  plays  a  ••  "*  ,,  '  rdle.  Present  re- 
tribution follows  sin  .  .-  •••'!«>  case  of  Israel  and 
of  the  Gentiles,  but  in  the  case  of  Israel  iS  ji  i-  pu^1 
is  corrective,  whereas  in  that  of  the  (*  lu'.o  it  .-. 
vindictive  (618"16).  Though  God  punish  His  people, 
He  does  not  withdraw  His  mercy  from  them  (612-16 
1415).  In  order  to  show  the  certainty  of  retribu- 
tion in  this  life,  the  writer  rewrites  history,  and 
makes  individual  sinners  suffer  the  penalties  which 
he  thinks,  in  strict  justice,  they  ought  to  have 
suffered  :  thus  compare  the  final  earthly  destinies 
of  theheai:-  -  ;••  v-  <-•-.  T\  '• T:  •:•  -  'fT-*'12)  and 
Meaner  \'^  -,;  i;n-i  01  il'<  !'•  '  !/>;.-  Jews, 
Jason  (57'10)  and  Menelaus  (138).  Even  the  martyrs 
confess  their  sufferings  to  be  due  to  sin  (718* 32* **). 
Immediate  retribution  is  a  token  of  God's  goodness 
(613).  But  our  present  concern  is  mainly  with  re- 
tribution beyond,  the  grave.  The  iij:lueoi>  and 
the  wicked  of  Israel  enter  after  <i<!;uii  uie  inter- 
mediate state  (Hades),  where  they  have  a  foretaste 
of  their  final  doom  (626),  which  takes  effect  after 
the  resurrection.  There  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  (79' u*  14*  ^ 29* w),  possibly  even  of  all 
Jews  (1248-44).  The  resurrection  is  to  be  clearly 
that  of  the  body  (711).  Apparently,  it  is  to  accom- 
pany the  fr.:,l  >  si  !.  Of  i he  heathen  there 
will  be  no  i <-!."•«  •  •  .  »vhen  they  die  they  enter 
at  once  on  their  eternal  doom  (714).  There  appears 
to  be  no  blessed  future  for  any  of  the  Gentiles. 

(C)  1st  cent.  A.D. 

Book  of  Jubilees. — Like  many  of  the  books  just 
reviewed,  the  Book  of  Jubilees  makes  no  mention 
of  a  Messianic  king.  It  sketches,  however,  in 
vigorous  terms,  the  woes  that  are  to  be  the  prelude 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  attacks  of  the 
beat  lien  powers,  and  then  the  gradual  introduction 
of  the  kingdom  effected  through  devotion  to  and 
observance  of  the  law.  Thus  the  Messianic  woes 
are  described  in  2318- 19- 22  *  Calamity  follows  on 
calamity,  and  wound  on  wound,  and  tribulation  on 
tribulation,  and  evil  tidings  on  evil  tidings,  and 
illness  on  illness,  and  all  evil  judgment  *  such  as 
these,  one  with  another,  ill  110^  and  overthrow, 
and  snow  and  frost  and  ice,  and  fever,  and  chills, 
and  torpor,  famine,  and  death,  and  sword,  and 
captivity,  and  all  kinds  of  calamities  and  pains. 
19.  And  they  will  strive  one  with  another,  the 
young  with  the  old,  and  the  old  with  the  young, 
the  poor  with  the  rich,  and  the  lowly  with  the 
great,  and  the  beggar  with  the  prince,  on  account 
of  the  law  and  the  covenant ;  for  they  have  for- 
gotten His  commandment,  and  the  covenant  and 
the  feasts,  and  the  months,  and  the  Sabbaths,  and 
tho  jubilees  and  all  judgments.  22,  And  a  great 
pum^Jnriont  will  befall  the  deeds  of  this  generation 
from  the  Lord ;  and  he  will  give  them  over  to  the 
sword  and  to  judgment  and  to  ca,ptivity,  and  to  be 
plundered  and  devoured.' 

And  thereupon  will  ensue  the  invasion  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  Gentiles  (23s8  **).  *  And  he  will  wake 
up  against  them  the  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
will  show  them  no  mercy  or  grace,  and  who  respect 


the  person  of  none,  neither  old  nor  young,  nor  any 
ones  for  they  are  wicked  and  powerful,  so  that  they 
are  more  wicked  than  all  the  children  of  men  And 
they  will  use  violence  against  Israel  and  tian*gies- 
sion  against  Jacob,  and  much  blood  will  be  shed 
upon  the  earth,  and  there  will  be  none  to  gather  it 
and  none  to  bury.  24.  In  those  days  they  will  cry 
aloud,  and  call  and  pray  that  they  may  be  saved 
from  the  hand  of  the  sinful  Gentiles;  but  none  will 
be  saved.' 

Then  Israel  will  repent  (2326).  'And  in  those 
days  the  children  will  begin  to  study  the  laws,  and 
to  seek  the  commandments,  and  to  return  to  the 
path*  r  *  ••  '.  •'  (2316-  27-so).  '16.  And  in 

that  Og  •  •  ,  •'    -'  is  will  convict  their  fathers 

and  their  elders  of  sin  and  unrighteousness,  and 
the  words  of  I'M  M*i«»;iJi  j.'.f  iV*;_  «, ,  „  *i  <\\/!r.i— »••* 
which  they  perpetrate,  and  cor.eu  M.TII:  their  torsak- 
ing  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  made  between 
them  and  Him,  that  they  should  observe  and  do  all 
His  commandments  and  His  ordinances  and  all  His 
laws,  without  departing  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left.  27.  And  the  days  of  the  children  of  men 
will  begin  to  grow  many,  and  increase  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  and  day  to  day,  till  their  days 
draw  near  to  one  thousand  years,  and  to  a  greater 
number  of  years  than  (before)  were  their  days.  28. 
And  there  will  be  no  old  man  nor  one  that  is  not  satis- 
fied with  his  days,  for  all  will  be  (as)  children  and 
youths  29.  And  all  their  days  they  will  complete 
in  peace  and  in  joy,  and  they  will  live,  and  there 
will  be  no  Satan  nor  any  evil  destroyer;  for  all 
their  days  will  be  days  of  blessing  and  healing. 
30.  And  at  that  time  the  Lord  will  heal  His  ser- 
vants, and  they  will  rise  up  and  see  great  peace 
and  drive  out  His  adversary,  and  the  righteous  will 
see  and  be  thankful,  and  rejoice  with  joy  for  ever 
and  ever}  and  will  see  all  their  jml^:»u  nj  -  and  all 
their  curses  on  their  enemies.'  Jii.ai!^,  .\  hen  the 
s ":  Y  •  ..  -"""e  their  spirits  will  enter  into  a  blessed 

•:>-•  I  i  (2331).  *  And  their  bones  will  rest  in 
the  earth  and  their  spirits  will  have  much  joy,  and 
they  will  know  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  executes 
;i!-'^ri(  !i  "  and  shows  mercy  to  hundreds  and 
i'li'M-'nid-  of  all  that  love  Him.' 

Observe  that  (1)  apparently  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  I'M  at  the  soul  enters  at  death 
on  its  final  do^tinv.  (2^  Sheol  has  thus  become 
hell  (24S1).  *  For  iliouiih  he  ascend  unto  heaven, 
thence  will  he  be  brought  down ;  and  whithersoever 
he  flee  on  earth,  thence  will  he  be  dragged  forth ; 
and  though  he  hide  himself  .vii'-ru-t  1 !.<•,  nations, 
even  from  thence  will  he  ho  •(••,»<]  out ;  and 
though  he  descend  into  Sheol,  there  also  shall  Ms 
condemnation  be  great,  and  there  also  he  will 
have  no  peace.' 

Assumption  of  Moses  (A.D.  7-29). — This  book  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  Jubilees  in  many  respects. 
Thus  the  preparation  for  the  advent  of  the  Theo- 
cratic or  Messianic  kingdom  will  be  a  period  of 
repentance  (I18).  I  Too  >card  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  God  will  intervene  on  behalf  of  Israel  (1012), 
and  the  ten  tribes  will  be  brought  back  from 
the  captivity.*  During  this  kingdom  Israel  will 
destroy  her  natural  enemies  (108),  and  finally  be 
exalted  to  heaven  (109),  whence  she  shall  see  her 
enemies  in  Gehenna  (1010). 

Observe  that  (1)  there  is  no  Messiah.  Indeed 
the  author  in  10  appears  to  be  really  inimical  to 
this  expectation :  '  The  eternal  God  alone  .  .  . 
will  punish  the  Gentiles.*  (2)  There  appears  to  be 
no  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  of  the  spirit  only 
after  the  final  judgment,  similarly  as  in  Eth.  En. 
91-104,  Pss  of  Solomon,  and  Jubilees.  (3) 
GehoTinn,  which  originally  was  the  specific  place 
of  punishment  for  aponat'e  Jews,  has  now  becom« 
the  final  abode  of  the  wicked  generally. 

*  See  Charles'  Assumption  of  Moses,  pp.  59, 60. 
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Philo  (B.C.  25-A.D.  50).— We  shall  touch  oulv  on 
the  main  points  of  Phllonic  eschatology.  Philo 
looked  forward  to  the  return  of  the  tribes  from 
captivity,  to  the  establishment  of  a  Messianic 
kingdom  of  temporal  -•-.-•••<  *'r.  and  even  to  a 
Messiah.  The  loci  '•  •  •  <,:i  this  subject  are 
De  Execrat*  §  8-9,  and  De  Prasm.  et  Pan.  §  15-20. 
The  inclusion  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Messianic 
kingdom  in  Philo's  eschatology,  though  really 
foreign  to  his  -v  4  •",  "  '  •  ' "  •  ce  as  to  the 

prevalence  of ,  •;  '  •  Hellenistic 

Judaism.  Apparently,  he  did  not  look  forward  to 
a  general  and  iinal  Judgment.  All  entered  after 
death  into  their  final  abode.  The  punishment  of 
the  wicked  was  for  everlasting  (De  Cherub.  §  1); 
even  wicked  Jews  were  committed  to  Tartarus 
(De  Execrat.  %  6).  As  matter  was  incurably  evil, 
there  could  of  course  he  no  resurrection  of  the 
"body.  Our  present  life  in  the  body  is  death  (De 
Leg.  Attea.  §  1).  u  ^ 

Slavonic  Enoch*  (A,D.  1-50).—  As  the  earth  was 
created  in  six  days,  its  history,  according  to  this 
book,  will  be  accomplished  in  6000  years ;  and  as 
the  six  days  of  creation  were  followed  hy  one  of 
rest,  so  the  6000  years  of  the  world's  history  will 
be  followed  by  a  rest  of  1000  years—the  millennium 
or  Messianic  kingdom.  Then  time  will  pass  into 
eternity  (322-332).  In  this  Messianic  kingdom 
there  is  no  Messiah.  At  the  close  of  this  kingdom 
the  final  judgment  is  held,  variously  called  c  the 
day  of  incipient'  (391  51s),  'the  great  day  of  the 
Lord '  (18'J),  '  the  great  judgment '  (5215  585  65*  667), 
'the  day  of  the  great  judgment'  (504), £  the  eternal 
judgment' (71),  e  the  great  *  «",  ••.  "••  •  •<  '  (604), 
*the  terrible  judgment'  (4kn»  i^e  immeasurable 
judgment'  (40">  But  prior  to  the  final  judgment 
the  souls  of  the  departed  «':rc:'i  intermedia  Je  places. 
Thus  the  rebellion-*  un^'-ls  arc  confined  to  the 


hurled  down  from  heaven,  has  the  air  as  his  habita- 
tion (294  5).  There  is  no  definite  account  of  the 
intermediate  place  for  men's  souls.  The  writer 
declares,  however,  that  places  have  been  prepared 
for  every  human  soul  (49a  585}.  From  tEe  latter 
context  these  appear  to  constitute  the  intermediate 
place  for  human  souls.  In  &21  Adam  is  sent  back 
to  this  receptacle  of  souls  on  his  death,  and  is 
transferred  from  it  to  paradise  in  the  third  heaven 
after  the  great  judgment  (42s).  Even  the  souls  of 
beasts  are  preserved  till  the  final  judgment,  in 
order  to  tcpiifya^aiuai,  the  ill-usage  of  man  (58s- s)» 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  final  judgment  the  right- 
eous enter  paradise  as  their  •!  ' ""  "  '•  •'  ••!<<  and 
final  abode  (8.  9.  42s- «  61*  '\>  ..  T  o  v  VL-«lare 
cast  into  hell  in  the  third  heaven,  where  their 
torment  will  he  for  everlasting  (10.  4012  412  421"2 
61s).  There  is  apparently  no  resurrection  of  the 
'  ""  "  •'  are  clothed  with  the  pnrmon is 

.  .  0  ,  ^  ,  cf.  Eth.  En.  6216  IIK  -',.  Tho 
seventh  heaven  is  the  final  abode  of  Enoch  (552 
672)»  but  this  is  an  exceptional  privilege. 

Observe  that  (1)  we  have  here  the  first  mention 
of  the  millennium.  (2)  There  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  body;  but  at  the  final  judgment  the  souls  of 
the  •"  ]  '  !• :-  which  have  in  the  interval  been  in 
the  ,  i>  'I  place,  are  now  clothed  with  God's 
glory  and  admitted  to  paradise. 

Book  of  Wisdom, — In  this  Alexandrian  work 
there  is  no  Messiah,  but  there  is  an  expectation  of 
the  Messianic  or  Theocratic  kingdom,  where  the 
righteous  will  judge  the  nations  and  have  dominion 
(3** 8).  There  will  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 
for  the  soul  is  the  proper  self:  the  l>ody  is  a  mere 
burden  taken  up  by  the  pre-existent  soul,  but  in 

*For  further  details  see  Morflll  and  Charles*  editio  pHneepa 
oi  this  book ;  also  the  art  E>octi  (Bk  of  Secrets  of). 


due  season  laid  down  again.  Accordingly,  there 
is  only  an  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  immor. 
tality  of  the  righteous  soul  and  its  future  blessed- 
ness are  set  forth  hi  terms  remarkable  at  once  for 
their  beauty  and  vigour  (31'4  42-  7-10  15s).  As  foi 
the  wicked,  they  will  be  punished  with  death 
(jia.  is.  324) .  they  will  be  bereft  of  hope  (311- 18;  514) : 
the  time  for  repentance  is  past  (5a) ;  they  will  be 
utterly  destroyed  (419),  yet  not  annihilated ;  for 
they  will  be  subject  to  rjain  (419) ;  and  be  awaie 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  (51-5). 

Observe  that  the  righteous  in  Israel  are  to  judge 
the  nations.  This  seems  to  be  a  later  development 
off1  *  •""  '  V  ^'.  11.  *  sword  frequently  mentioned 
in  •  ,\  ...  ,.  ;'  „  ,'  (cf.  Dn  S44;  Eth.  En.  91ia 
etc  /  i  ' .- '  '  J'  ,  •  aent  of  the  samts  has  become 
&for&mic  one,  as"  thai  oi  me  Messiah  (cf.  1  Co  <p). 

4  Maccabees.  —  This  book  is  a  philosophical 
treatise  on.  the  supremacy  of  the  reason.  The 
writer  adopts3  so  far  as  possible,  the  tenets  of  Stoi- 
cism. He  teaches  the  eternal  existence  of  all  souls, 
good  and  bad,  but  no  resurrection  of  the  body : 
the  good  will  enjoy  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven 
(92  1212  1317  15s  17s) ;  but  the  wicked  will  be  tor- 
mented in  fire  for  ever  (99  1015). 

Apocalypse  of  Barueh*  (A.B.  50-80).— Of  this 
composite  work  the  six  or  more  independent  con- 
stituents may  be  ranged  in  three  classes  when 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  their  eschatology. 
Thus  the  Messiah  Apocalypses  A1  A2  A8,  i.e.  27- 
301  36-40  53-74,  form  the  first  class,  i.  This 
differs  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  book  in 
Item  IT  v  riii  on  prior  to  A.D.  70  and  in  teaching  the 
au<':r'.ri'  <)•"  J»  personal  Messiah.  The  role  of  the 
Messiah  in  A1  is  entirely  a  passive  one,  whereas  in 
A2  and  A8  he  is  a  warrior  wno  slays  the  enemies  of 
Israel  with  his  own  hand.  In  all  three  \  IIPCH  ly^os 
the  **  •-•-*•  - ,.  jg  of  temporal y  'inns lion. 
In  ^  '  ^  '  will  stand  for  ever  until  the 

world  of  corruption  is  at  an  end '  (40s) ;  in  A8  his 
reign  is  described  as  fthe  consummation  of  that 
which  is  corruptible,  and  the  beginning  of  that 
which  is  incorruptible'  (743).  In^A2  and  A»  the 
Mngdom  is  I'.MIJ  •'«'  '.•  <1  with  the  judgment  of  the 
sword  (397-4«''  7J-"  *  I'i  •;  Gentiles  that  had  ruled 
or  oppressed  Israel  should  be  destroyed,  but  those 
that  had  not  done  so  should  be  spared,  ui  order  to 
be  subject  to  Israel  (723~6).  The  final  judgment 
and  the  resurrection  follow  on  the  close  of  these 
kingdoms.  Of  the  two  remaining  classes,  the 
second  consists  of  B1,  and  the  third  of  B2  and  B8, 
written  after  A.D.  70. 

ii  In  B1,  i.e.  1-91  43-447  4S-468  77r82.  84.  86-87, 
the  writer  looks  forward  to  1 1 1  'j  i  o  on  "1  d  i r! '.-  of  Jeru- 
salem (6&),  the  restoration  of  il.o  o\  .!•'-  ,77  •  787),  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  but  no  Messiah  (I5  466  7712). 
There  is  no  consideration  shown  for  the  Gentiles 
(82a-7), 

iii  In  Ba,  Le.  13^-25.  SOS-SS,  41-42.  44*'15  47-52. 
75-76.  83,  the  writer  has  relinquished  all  hope 
as  to  the  present  corruptible  world,  and  fixes  his 
regards  wholly  on  the  incorruptible  world  that  is  to 
be.  The  world  will  be  renewed  (328),  and  in  this 
renewal,  from  being  transitory  and  verging  to  its 
close  (4850  8510),  it  will  become  undying  (5 13)  and 
everlasting  (4850) ;  from  being  a  w-~  r! M  o r  •  •  • ; :  •  i ' '  «i 
(40»7422119  etc.),  it  will  become  -M  -,  i  ,•!<•  H-:M 
invisible  (742  5 18}.  The  teaching  as  to  tlie  resurrec- 
tion prfi(«»e(l*  on  parallel  lines.  Thus  in  answer  to 
i  ho  question,  *\Vilt  thou  poicliance  change  these 
things  (i.e.  man's  material  body)  •which  have  been 
in  the  world,  as  aKo  the  woild  ?'  (493),  it  is  shown 
in  50  that  the  dead  will  be  raised  with  their  bodies, 
exactly  hi  the  same  form  in  which  they  had  been 
committed  to  the  earth,  with  a  view  to  their  re- 
cognition by  those  who  knew  them.  When  thia 

*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  questions  touched  upon  her« 
see  Charles*  Apocalypse  of  Earuch. 
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r«  -v  '*"••"  is  completed,  the  bodies  of  the  right- 
eous will  be  transformed,  with  a  view  to  a  spiritual 
existence  of  unending  duration  and  glory  (51*- 3*  7~9) ; 
and  they  will  be  made  like  unto  the  angels  and 
equal  to  the  stars,  and  changed  from  beauty  into 
loveliness,  and  from  light  into  the  splendour  of 
glory  (5110).  They  will  surpass  the  angels  in  ex- 
cellency (5112).  f  In  B8,  i.e.  85,  there  is  the  same 
despair  of  a  national  restoration  as  in  Ba,  and  only 
spiritual  blessedness  is  looked  for  in  the  world  of 
i:i corruption  (834tB). 

Ob-cive  tlwl  (1)  in  B2  Shefbl  is  the  intermediate 
abode  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  prior  to  the  final 
judgment  (235  4816  522,  cf.  5f ).  This  intermediate 
place  is  one  involving  certain  degrees  of  happiness 
or  torment.  For  the  wicked  it  is  an  abode  of 
pain  (305  3611),  but  not  to  be  compared  with  their 
torments  after  the  final  judgment.  As  for  the 
righteous,  these  are  preserved  in  certain  'cham- 
bers '  or  '  treasuries '  which  are  in  Sheol  (4  Ezr  441), 
where  they  enjoy  rest  and  peace  and  are  guarded 
by  angels  (Eth.  En.  1005,  4  Ezr  795}.  Trtrn  thc-e 
they  issue  forth  at  the  final  j^.-lrriwjit,  to  receive 
their  everlasting  reward  (oi)1,  "  (2;  From  the 
account  of  the  resurrection  in  493-51,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Pauline  teaching  in  1  Co  1535-50  is  in  some 
respects  a  developed  and  more  spiritual  expression 
of  ideas  already  current  in  Judaism* 

Book  of  Baruch. — In  this  composite  work  there 
is  little  that  demands  our  attention.  1-38  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original,  and 
possibly  part  of  39-5.  It  is  composed  of  at 
least  three  independent  writings.  As  to  their 
dates,  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  yet  arrived  at. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  2"  Hades  still  possesses  its 
OT  connotation.  The  restoration  of  Jerusalem  is 
looked  for  (419-85)  and  the  return  of  the  exiles  (438-5). 

4  Ezra.—We  shall  adopt  provisionally  some  of 
the  critical  results  attained  by  Kabisch  on  this 
book.  Of  the  five  independent  writings  which 
he  discovers  in  it,  two  were  written  prior  to 
A.D.  70,  and  three  subsequently.  The  two  former 
he  ""!""'<  ^pectivefy  as  an  Ezra  Apocalypse 
and.  -  •  MH:I  Vision,  (a)  T1-  T-  \  <  ,\  )se 
consists  of  chapters  452~518*  618~'-N  -  "  •  s  ••»-,",  nd 
is  largely  eschatological.  The  signs  of  the  last 
times  are  recounted  at  great  length  (51"12  618  91"8- 6), 
the  destruction  of  Eome  (5s),  and  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  (56  7s6).  Certain  saints 
will  accompany  the  Messiah  (7s8),  and  all  the  faith- 
ful \\lio  imve  survived  the  troubles  that  preceded 
the  kingdom  will  rejoice  together  with  the  Messiah 
for  400  years.*  Then  the  Messiah  and  all  men  will 
die  (7s9),  and  in  the  course  of  seven  days  the  world 
will  return  into  its  primeval  silence,  even  as  in 
seven  days  it  was  created  (730).  Then  the  next 
world  will  awake  and  the  corruptible  will  perish 
(731),  and  all  mankind  will  be  raised  from  the  dead 
(7s2)  and  appear  at  the  la.-f  jml^iiHMil  (7s3).  Then 
Paradise  (= final  abode  of  tho  ughteous)  and 
Gehenna  will  be  revealed.  And  the  judgment  will 
last  seven  years  (748). 

Observe  that  besides  the  general  resurrection  in 
731.32  there  seems  to  be  a  pieliminary  resurrection 
of  some  special  saints  to  the  Messianic  kingdom 
in  728S  but  this  is  doubtful. 

(b)  A  Son-of-Man  Vision. — This  writing  consists 
of  chapter  13,  and  was  probably  composed  before 
A.D.  70.  Many  signs  will  precede  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  (1332),  who  will  appear  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  (133- 82) ;  and  the  nations  will  assemble  from 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  attack  him  (135>  **),  but 

*  This  number  ha?  "'Vir^l  as  follovra.  According  to  Gn 
15*3  Israel  was  to  i  » •  ;•  -  'I  400  years  in  Egypt.  Now  in 
Ps  90  the  writer  prays :  *  Make  us  glad  according-  to  the  da\s 
wherein  them  hasc  afflicted  us,  and  the  years  whei  ein  we  have 
seen  evil.'  Fiom  the  combination  of  these  two  passages  it  was 
inferred  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  would  last  400  years,  as  a 
set  off  against  the  period  of  oppression  in  Egypt. 


the  Messiah  will  destroy  them,  not  with  spear 
or  weapon  of  war  (139-  28),  but  '  by  the  law,  which  is 
like  fire7  (1338-  49).  And  he  will  restore  the  ten 
tribes  (1340*47),  and  preserve  the  residue  of  God's 
people  that  are  in  Palestine  (1348). 

We  shall  now  set  forth  the  eschatological  ex- 
pectations which  appear  in  the  remaining  three 
constituents  of  this  work,  which  were  composed 
between  A.D.  70  and  lnf\  '  '  T:  T  •>  V!  don,  i.e. 
lO60-^35.  Here  the  «,.  ,r..<  •  o  '  i;  >•  •  is  pre- 
dicted, through  the  •  .•  s  ;  •  •  r  the  Messiah  sprung 
from  the  house  of  I'  .  '  :'  .  who  will  judge  its 
people  and  destroy  them  (1233).  He  will  save  the 
residue  of  God's  people  in  Palestine,  and  he  will  fill 
them  with  joy  to  the  end,  even  the  day  of  ricVn'cnl 
(1234).  (d)  A**  T1--  ^  '  '  ^^"  -'  '"J7. 

Ezra  is  to  be  1  ,  •  .     till 

the  times  are  ended  (149).    These  times  are  twelve. 
Of  these,  ten  and  a  half  have  already  elapsed  (1411). 
There  seems  to  be  no  Messianic  kingdom. 
1  * 


124<M8  J48B-W     The  world  is 

nearly  at  an  end  (444"50).  As  it  was  created,  so  it 
will  be  judged  by  God  alone  (558  66).  Very  few 
will  be  saved  (747'6J  82-  3).  Judgment  and  1  11  i  i  •  \  «r- 
relating  to  it  were  prepared  before  the  CIOM  :OM  of 
the  world  and  of  man  (770).  The  day  of  judgment 
will  arrive  when  the  number  of  the  righteous  is 
completed  (436)  ;  for  the  sins  of  earth  will  not  retard 
it  (4s9"42).  In  the  meantime  retribution  sets  in 
immediately  after  death  (769<  7S-  ^  ^  95  1435).  On 
dying,  the  sonls  of  the  righteous  will  be  allowed 
seven  days  to  see  what  will  befall  them  (7100  101)  ; 
they  will  be  guarded  by  angels  in  the  *  chambers  ' 
(775.  ss.  95.  i2i)%  They  will  have  the  joy  of  rest  in 
seven  ways  (791-98).  These  chambers  form  their 
intermediate  abode  :  after  the  final  judgment 
glory  and  ,.:,  n  -"«»,:•,  *ou  await  them  (795*  97).  But 
the  souls  01  li'.o  ••  itkui  will  not  enter  into  the 
*  chambers,'  but  roam  to  and  fro  in  torment  in 
seven  ways  (780-87-  *&).  After  the  final  judgment 
they  will  be  tormented  more  •*'  1;  '"  (7s4). 
Intercession,  though  penaissiL  •  •  /  „  will 
not  be  allowed  on  the  dav  of  judgment  (7102"105). 
All  things  will  then  be  finally  determined  (7113-115). 
With  the  fin.  1  :  i  ""•  ".«  •  J  this  world  closes  and  the 
next  begins  ~t  •',  MA'  be  a  new  creation  (775). 
With  its  establishment  the  righteous  enter  on  their 


final  re  ward.  They  shall  be  oright  as  stars 
and,  beyond  them  (7125),  they  shall  shine  as  the  sun 
and  be  immortal  (797).  Paradise  will  be  their  final 
abode  (71JS). 

JoM'ji/i'fs  (A."D.  37-101).  —  Josephus'  interpreta- 
tion of  Mi>-i!imc  prophecy  as  pointing  to  Ves- 
pasian (BJ  VI.  v.  4)  must  be  set  down  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
Romans.  For  it  is  clear  from  Ant.  IV.  vi.  5  that 
he  looked  forward  to  a  Messianic  era.  As  the 
troubles  predicted  by  Daniel  had  befallen  Israel, 
so  likewise  would  the  pro^pciit^  (  -1/v/.  X.  xi  7). 
Apparently,  he  believed  m  tin  in  ic  mediate  state 
for  the  righteous.  Thus  in  Ant.  XVJII.  i.  3  it  is 
said  that  *  souls  have  an  "  «i  •  j.l  •  "  .  .  Jid  that 
under  the  earth  (I/TTO  x6  t  \  ,'  »  14  /ca^* 

$5ov)  there  will  be  rewards  and  punishments, 
accordingly  as  they  have  lived  virtuously  or 
viciously  in  this  life  ;  and  the  latter  are  to  be 
detained  in  an  everlasting  prison,  but  the  former 
will  have  power  to  revive  and  live  again.'  Here 
the  wickeo:  enter  at  once  into  evei  lasting  punish- 
ment. Sheol  is  here  hell.  But  the  righteous  rise 
from  the  intermediate  place  of  happiness  and  enter 
into  other  bodies,  probably  &>phi  I.  i:»l  bodies  CRT  IT. 
viiL  14).  Such  was  ill  ePluuisaic  doctiiiie  nccoidinjj; 
to  Josephus.  The  R—  ones  believed  11  mi  a  blc-^cd 
immortality  awaited  the  souls  of  the  righteous  (BJ 
II.  viii.  11),  but  that  those  of  the  wicked  were  des- 
tined to  a  dark,  cold  region,  full  of  undying  torment, 
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The  above  account  of  Pharisaic  belief  which  we 
derive  from.  Joseplms  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 


'particl  „     , 

iotpa,)  which  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  a  mortal 


again  sent  into  pure  bodies.'  For  the  souls  of 
suicides  the  darkest  place  in  Hades  is  reserved, 

IV.  SYSTEMATIC  EXPOSITION  OF  JEWISH  ES- 
CHATOLOGT (B.C.  200-A.P,  100).  —  In  the  preceding 
section  we  have  given  a  survey  of  eschatologicai 
ideas  in  tlie  order  of  their  historical  attestation, 
andconseqnjV1*,  "  '  l..1;.^!1*::  :  <.  /^tyr.^' 
evolution.  '&.*;••  -  '•  "-,-'  '  •*"•*'•  .,  «  '••,'  •»!-  i!v.  .«* 
of  each  wrr  ••':•'  «\  •  ;i  ."  *  '<'  -  '•'"  ';:^<- 

raade  it  possible  for  the  reader  to  see  the  various 
conceptions,  such  as  Sheol,  Gehenna,  Messiah, 
Resurrection,  in  their  actual  organic  relations  and 
historical  enviionrnent.  In  this  section,  however, 
we  shall  isolate  several  of  these  conceptions,  and 
deal  briefly  with  the  various  forms  they  assumed 
from  B.C.  200  to  A.D.  100  in  Jewish  circles.  These 
conceptions  are  :  the  Last  Woes,  the  Messiah,  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  the  Return  of  the  i  •"  .«  •  -:-  •*. 
the  Resurrection,  Judgment,  Sheol  or  Hacies, 
Gehenna,  Paradise,  Heaven. 

The  Last  Woes.—  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 


2  Mac  52-  *  Jubilees  23™-  19-  *,  Apoc.  Bar  27. 
70>8S  4  Ezr  51"18  618'28  91'13  1329'31.  For  further  in- 
formation the  reader  should  consult  Dramniond, 
The  Jewish  Messiah,  in  loc.;  Schurer,  HJP  H.  ii. 
154-156;  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  ii.  509  sqq. 
3">r-qq. 

!  I't/N  'A's'/f/.  -A"  this  subject  will  be  treated 
under  tV  ircne^'1  ,-rt.  MESSIAH,  we  shall  sketch 
here  <  r  I  y  i  t  ^  \  r  <  .  .  >-  -  phases. 

i  'liie  Messian  —  conceived  mercer  a»  a  passive 
though  supreme  member  of  the  M.c*-'arnc  kinjr- 
dom.  He  is  so  represented  in  nth.  En,  83-00, 
where  his  appearance  is  largely  otiose,  and  due 
probably  to  literary  reminiscence.  He  rules  over 
a  transfigured  Israel,  with  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem 
set  up  as  the  centre  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  reign 
is  apparently  for  ever.  In  the  1st  cent,  of  the 
Christian  era  this  conception  ri  appeal  &  twice  in 
Apoc.  Bar  27-301  where  his  ml«  i^  of  temporary 
duration,  and  in  4  Ezr  T28  (i.e.  in  the  Ezra  Apoc. 
See  p.  747*),  where  he  dies  after  a  reign  of  400 
years.  In  the  second  and  third  cases  the  Messiah 
appears  after  the  Messianic  woes  and  judgment; 
in  the  third,  simultaneously  with  the  first  resur- 
rection. 

ii.  The  Messiah  —  conceived  as  an  active  warrior, 
who  .slays  his  enemies  with  his  own  hand.  This 
?o':uT;""n  i-  attested  in  the  Or.  SibylL  3652"660, 
\\  I-ii  ,i  :  (.l-;1:^  to  the  2nd  cent,  B,c,  ;  in  the  Pss.  of 
aol  17-'  '»  vv  nere  the  Messiah  is  to  be  of  Davidic 
descent--  but  this  book  belongs  properly  to  the 
next  division  ;  in  Apoc.  Bar  36-40  ;  also  in 
another  independent  "writing  in  the  same  book, 
5S-74  ;  4  Ezr  ip60-!^.  In  the  last  the  Messiah  is 
of  Davidic  origin.  In  all  these  books  save  the 
first  (?)  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  of  temporary 
duration. 

iiL  The  Messiah—conceived  more  loftily  as  one 
who  slays  his  enemies  by  the  word  of  his  mouth, 
and  rules  by  virtue  of  his  justice,  faith,  and  holi- 
ness (cf.  Ps.-Sp!  IT27-  3J-  <37-  **-  41).  A  similar  concep- 
tion is  found  in  4  Ezr  13.  In  both  writings  Ms 
reign  is  probably  of  temporary  duration, 

iv.  TJue  Messiah  —  conceived  as  supernatural,  as 
eternal  Ruler  and  Judge  of  mankind  (Eth.  En. 


37-70).  This  conception  of  the  Messiah  is  Jogic- 
ally  in  some  measure  a  development  of  that  in  the 
third  division,  and  yet  it  is  chronologically  ante- 
cedent to  it.  It  is  the  most  sublime  conception  oi 
the  Messiah  to  be  found  in  all  Jewish  literature 
outside  the  Canon.  For  further  details  see  above, 
pt  744-a. 

The  Messianic  Kingdom.—  Three  views  in  the 
main  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews  as  to  this 
kingdom,  i.  It  was  to  be  of  eternal  duration. 
ii.  It  was  to  be  of  temporary  duration,  iii.  There 
was  to  be  no  Messianic  kingdom. 

i.  The  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  of  eternal 
duration. 

(a)  On  earth  as  it  is  (Eth.  En.    1-36,  Da,   Or. 


. 

(6)  On  a  transformed  earth  and  in  heaven  (Eth. 
En.  37-70).  As  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  here 
eternal,  it  is  preceded  in  Palestinian  literature  by 
the  resurrection  and  the  final  ."inl^uu-nt. 

ii.  The  Messianic  I.:";.'!1  "•""•  v.  rt->  10  be  of  tem- 
porary duration  on  eaiui  ^iu.  En.  91-104,  Ps.- 
Sol  17.  18,  2  Mac,  Jubilees,  Slav.  En.,  Assumption 
of  Moses,  Book  of  Wisdom,  Apoc.  Bar  —  parts  A1 
A2  A3  B1,  —  4  Ezr—  all  parts  but  Salathiel  Apoc.). 

When  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  of  temporary 
duration,  there  appears  to  be  no  transformation  of 
the  earth.  The  resurrection  and  final  judgment 
take  place  at  its  close.  The  resurrection  is  all  but 
universally  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only. 
Hence  in  many  of  these  books  the  wicked  are  held 
to  enter  at  once  into  their  final  abode.  Thus 
Hades  in  these  cases  becomes  Hell. 

iii.  No  Messianic  kingdom  expected  [4  Mac  (?), 
Apoc.  Bar  (B2),  4  Ezr,  Salathiel  Apoc.]. 

In  these  books  man  does  not  enter  till  after  the 
last  judgment  on  his  final  award.  After  death  he 
meets  with  a  foretaste  of  his  final  lot  in  Hades  or 
Sheol. 

The  Return  from  th'  D'^  —  •*'*?  The  promise 
that  God  would  turn  -  o  •  '-ity  of  Israel 
is  r-.  -"v  r.rh,  in  tne  UT  j  also  m  Sir  3311  (AY 
36  ;•:;;••  i.h.  En.  571-2  9033,  Or.  SibylL 
giw-iw  sar  2^-s*  488-  87  55'7,  Ps.-Sol  11,  2  Mac  218, 
Apoc.  Bar  776  787  (ef.  842-8*i°),  4  Ezr  18i2.39-47j 
Targ.  Jon.  on  Jer  331S,  and  Shemoneh  Esreh  :  l  Lift 
up  a  banner  to  gather  our  dispersed,  and  assemble 
us  from  the  four  ends  of  the  earth/  Yet  Kabbi 
Akiba  (Sanh.  10s),  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.  P.,  denied 
this  return. 

The  Resurrection.  —  The  resurrection  is  very 
variously  conceived.  The  earliest  attested  view 
in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  is  that  of  (a)  the  resurrection 
of  all  Israel  (Dn  121"3).  About  the  same  period 
the  doctrine  of  (&)  the  resurrection  of  i* 
only  is  taught  in  Eth.  En.  83-90.  !•••.•.,  •..-  i:, 
close  of  the  same  century  another  writer  looks 
forward,  not  to  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  to 
[c]  a  blessed  immortality  of  the  soul  or  spirit  after 
the  final  judgment  (Eth.  En.  91-104).  These  views 
hold  the  field  throughout  the  next  century,  and  it 
is  not  till  the  1st  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  that 
they  are  in  some  measure  displaced  by  others. 
These  latter,  TI  hich  are  developments  of  the  former, 
are  :  (d)  a  blessed  immortality  for  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  after  death.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
larger  doctrine  of  an  immediate  and  final  retribu- 
tion after  death  afl'ecrinjjr  only  the  soul  or  spirit  j 
(e)  a  general  TO.-UI  i  ecuori  of  all  mankind  preceding 
the  final  judgment. 

(a)  The  resurrection  of  all  Israel  [Eth.  En.  1-36 
(see  22),  Dn  121"8,  Eth.  En.  37-70  (see  51,  etc.), 
2  Mac  77-11-14-  etc.  1248-44,  Apoc.  Bar  (B3)  (see  24. 
SO2'5  50.  51)]. 

In  2  Mac  1242-45  the  possibility  of  a  moral  change 
taking  place  in  Sheol  seems  to  be  implied. 

(b)  The  resurrection  of  the  righteous  only  [Efch, 
En.  83-90  (see  9033)], 
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In  this  book  the  righteous  have  no  concern  in 
the  last  judgment,  and  do  not  rise  till  it  is  over. 

(c)  A  blessed  immortality  for  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  after  the  final  :r  n  •    ,    '  T'\  En.  91-104 
(see  1033  4  9110  92s  1042-'-  .'.-.-•        ,     of  Moses 
(see  109),  Slav.  En.  (?),  Eth.  En.  108  (?)]. 

(d)  A  blessed  immortality  for  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  "         "    '  "     ,  "     •  death  [Jubilees  (see 
23),  Philo,    ;  '  (see  S1^2-7-10  etc.), 
4  Mac  (see  587  9s  1317  etc.)],  Essene  doctrine  accord- 
ing  to  Josephus,  BJll.  yiii.  11. 

Observe  the  expression  in  4  Mac  1317  0av6i>Ta$ 
'  ml  'I<ra&/t   /cal  'Ia/ccb/3  tirodtgovrai  (cf. 


(e)  Resurrection  of  all  mankind  [Apoc.  Bar  SO2"5 
50-51,  4  Ezr  (Ezra  Apoc.  See  732-  «),  Test.  XII. 
Patr.^Benj.  10]. 

t'Tn'itj  .1  /  T.  ("  ,  is  variously  conceived, 
ei"  :'"'  -  ••  'i-'J.  •  •  .'  ch  takes  effect  from  day 
to  day,  or  at  great  crises  in  national  history,  or  as 
retribution  which  is  universal  and  final.  The  last 
may  take  place  either  at  the  Iwji'iiii'ijr  or  MO 
close  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Jn  A  po<n!\  •>..<; 
literature  little  attention  is  pni<!  10  i,*e'l':-r 
division.  A  most  emphatic  presentation  of  the 
doctrine  of  retribution  in  this  life  pervades  2  Mac 
and  Jubilees.  We  shall  here,  however,  confine  our 
attention  to  ju^iner.t  i\»  connected  with  the  con- 
summation of  'lie  \voilti.  Now,  in  the  last  times 
there  were  generally  two  stages  in  this  judgment. 
The  former  was  executed  by  human  ajrern>,—  i  lie, 
saints  of  Israel  or  these  led  by  the  Messiah,— 
and  may  be  dehorn.  ted  as  the  judgment  by  the 
sword,  or,  better,  the  Messianic  judgment  ;  the 
latter  was  administered  by  God  or,  in  one  instance 
only,  by  the  Messiah,  and  constitutes  in  reality 
the  final  judgment. 

f  (a)  The  Messianic  Judgment.  —  This  judgment 
(i,)  may  be  roalistically  conceived  as  invoh  ing  the 
destruction  of  the  A\  ickccl  by  the  personal  prowess 
of  the  Messiah  or  the  saints;  or  (ii.)  it  may  be 
forensicalfy  conceived  :  the  word  of  the  Messiah  or 
of  the  saints  judges  or  destroys  the  wicked.  The 
latter  form  of  judgment  is  obviously  a  develop- 
ment of  the  former,  but  the  two  are  not  always 
kept  apart. 

i.  The  Messianic  judgment  realistically  con- 
ceived : 

(a)  Executed  by  the  Messiah  [Ps.-Sol  17.  18  (?), 
Apoc.  Bar  39.  40.  72.  73,  4  Ezr  1282-84]. 

(p)  Executed  by  the  saints  (Dn  S44,  Eth.  En. 
9pi9  9113  9619812,  Or.  Sibyll.  3781,  Jubilees,  Assump- 
tion  of  Moses  109). 

ii.  The  Messianic  judgment  forensically  con- 
ceived : 

(a)  Executed  by  the  Messiah  (Ps.-Sol  17.  18, 
4  Ezr  1328-  »*>). 

(ft)  Executed  by  the  saints  (Book  of  Wisdom  38, 
ef.lCo6*). 

(b)  The  Final  ~n  ,"•/  .»    •  '  —  This  judgment  is  al- 
ways administered  by  U-od  save  in  Eth.  En.  37-70, 
where  it  is  committee!,  to  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
Man.   t  Th;=-  "  .  1"-i.irt   trkes  place  either  at  the 
beginning  «    ;  -.0  MI  *-  i;i:  "  •  kingdom  or,  where  this 
kingdom  is  of  temporary^  duration,  at  its  close  ;  or, 
where  no  such  kingdom  is  expected,  simply  at  the 
end  of  this  world  (see  section  above  on  The  Messianic 
Kingdom,  p.  748b). 

As  to  She9l,  Gehenna,  Paradise,  Heaven,  see  the 
.....  jles. 


LITERATURE.— The  Jewish  escliatology  of  our  period  has  been 
greatly  neglected  in  the  past.  This  has  heen  due  partly  to  the 
ignorance  of  Christian  scholars,  and  partly  to  the  deliberate 
ignoring  by  Jewish  scholars  of  the  chief  sources  of  information 
on  this  subject,  t.«.  the  Apocalyptic  books.  To  Liicke,  Hilgen- 
feld,  and  Dnimmond  belongs,  m  large  measure,  the  merit  ,"f 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  this  literature.  Drummoii'iV, 
work,  The  Jemuh  Messiah,  is  a  splendid  contribution  to  o  r 
knowledge  of  Jewish  thought,  though  much  of  it  is  no  longer 
abreast  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Schwally's  Das  Leben 


nach  d&m,  Tode  is  very  stimulating  on  this  period,  though  fre 
quently  nM-Winjr  The  reader  may  consult  also  Salrnond'a 
Christian  D'tc's'iivof  Immortality,  and  Stanton's  The  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  Messiah,  where  they  deal  with  our  subject. 

Abundant  information,  and  copious,  "•>  ." 
references  to  authorities  will  be  founc.  !  • ,   • '    i      . 

126-187.  Marti  also  (Geschichte  d&r  Israelvtisch&n,  Religion,, 
pp.  270-310)  is  well  worth  consulting. 

The  present  writer  hopes  to  edit,  towards  the  close  of  next 
year  (1898),  a  critical  work  on  Jewish  Eschatology  from  the 
earliest  OT  times  down  to  A.D.  100.  ]£.  JJ.  ClIAKLES. 

ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  HEW  TESTAMENT. 
—  The  eschatology  of  the  NT  attaches  itself 
in  the  first  instance  to  that  of  the  OT.  The 
Heb.  Scriptures  do  not  contain  anything  like  a 
definite  or  complete  doctrine  of  the  things  of  the 
end.  They  are  the  records,  however,  of  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  faith  in  a  future  life, 
and  that  contribution  was  an  ever-enlarging  one. 
It  had  its  reason  in  the  two  fundamental  articles 
of  Israel's  faith — the  doctrine  of  one  God :  a  living, 
personal,  righteous,  gracious  God,  who  made  Him- 
self known  to  His  people  and  entered  into  fellow- 
ship with  them ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Man  as  a 
creature  difierei  !*,•;•'  "  and  in  end  from  other 
creatures,  the  i >  ;  i  <>  God's  ima^e,  made  for 
communion  with  God,  and  for  life  in  that  com- 
munion. These  great  truths,  ii:V"  i 
meaning  more  and  more,  and  .  {"!•<•  ,  -  »:'..i,  • 
conceptions  of  Death  and  .  i  •  'I  ••  ,•.,«•  wmcn 
Israel  had  in  common  with  the  Babylonians  and 
other  nations,  led  by  steps  of  gradual  advance  to  a 
clearer,  more  determinate,  and  more  moral  concep- 
tion of  existence  beyond  the  grave.  The  experi- 
ences and  intuitions  of  saints,  the  visions  and 
forecasts  and  inferences  of  faith,  seen  in  the 
]>o(  tic  al  books,  combined  with  thoughts  and  words 
o,"  -iM.li^o  suggestion  occasionally  found  in  the 
historical  books,  and  with  the  more  definite  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets,  to  further  thi-*  I.M!,  -LTC  su-iit  of 
belief  and  the  march  towards  a  fofriu."  clocjine. 
So  the  popular  ideas  of  a  dark  Sheol  with  a  chill 
attenuated  existence  in  its  sunless  deeps  gave  way 
(o  lf;i«ior  views;  the  thought  of  the  lot  of  the 
indi\iuunl  disentangled  itself  from  that  of  the 
destiny  of  the  community ;  the  belief  in  a  moral 
order  with  judicial  awards  following  men  into  the 
other  world  took  shape  and  became  increasingly 
distinct ;  and  at  last  the  faith  and  the  teaching  of 
the  OT  rose  to  the  great  hope  of  a  resurrection  to 
life.  This  eschatology  of  the  OT,  which  grew 
from  less  to  more  in  the  course  of  Israel's  history, 
remained  nevertheless  incomplete  at  its  highest, 
and  pointed  to  -o"  •  '1  PS-J:  be\ond  itself.  The 
eschatology  of  the  JN  L'  been  me  iU  heir,  passing 
beyond  its  limits  and  carrying  its  principles  to 
their  issues. 

But  the  eschatology  of  the  NT  attaches  itself 
also,  though  in  another  way,  to  the  popular  faith 
of  the  Jews  of  its  time,  and  to  certain  develop- 
ments of  thought  and  belief  which  had  t%ken 
place  in  the  period  following  that  which  produced 
the  last  of  the  OT  books.  These  development** 
were  considerable.  We  gather  •what  they  were 
from  the  literature  of  Judaism  which  fias  de- 
scended to  us,  the  Apocr.  of  the  OT,  to  some 
extent  the  Rabbinical  books,  and  most  particularly 
the  r>-»oiidepi<.iapMo  and  apocalyptic  writings. 
This  literal uic  fuiir.ihe**  the  Key  to  much  in  the 
NT  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  It  shows  in  what 
way  the  OT  faith  was  retained  and  enlarged  in 
harmony  with  its  essential  principles ;  in  what 
way  also  it  was  materialized  and  subjected  to 
changes  which  were  not  consistent  with  its  true 
spirit;  in  what  directions  belief  became  more 
po-itiM>:  and  in  what  respects  it  became  fanciful, 
-••iriilni  i\  r.  grotesque  5  how  certain  OT  terms  and 
ideas  were  modified  in  sense  and  application,  and 
in  what  measure  new  terms  and  ideas  were  intro- 
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dueed.  The  eschatology  of  the  NT  bears  the 
impress  of  these  things.  It  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  them.  From  much  that  emerged  in 
tnis  intervening  period  it  stands  aloof.  Other 
things  in  this  £lc\G.<>]>rier.t.  which  were  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  OT  revelation,  are 
reflected  in  it,  purified  of  the  gross,  exaggerated, 
and  unsprritual  elements  which  mixed  themselves 
with  them. 

The  eschatology  of  the  NT  is  not  given  in 
systematic  foim,  neither  is  it  expressed  in  the 
precise  and  measured  1;  ^r.-i ;  c  of  *n  'r)»\  -*e-  or 
theology.  It  appears  ••  ,•  *  if\»i  <•:  a  -u.  ""„  :  of 
ideas  which  are  common  to  the  NT  books,  but 
which  are  presented  in  different  aspects  and  con- 
nexions by  the  several  writers.  It  is  given  in 
occasional  form,  in  Christ's  words,  the  discourses 
in  the  Bk.  of  Acts,  the  records  of  evangelists,  the 
Epistles  of  »ij  olios,  on  the  promptings  of  circum- 
stance58 *  ''(ii  .10.1:  time  to  time  called  forth 
declarations  in  speech  or  in  writing  on  the  matters 
of  the  end.  It  is  not  given  in  the  terms  of  the 
schools  nor  with  a  view  to  speculative  interests, 
but  always  for  the  purposes  of  life  a  rid  practice, 
and  in  the  language  of  the  people.  It  makes  free 
use  of  the  fi^jiry-tivft,  parabolic,  irrc-rinalhc 
phraseology  in  v  '  '•'''  '"  *  Eastern  mind  naturally 
expresses  itself  It  never  claims  to  give  an  ex- 
haustive disclosure  or  a  constructive  account  of  the 
Lu^t  Things  The  message  of  the  XT  also  being 
distinctively  a  message  of  hope,  the  escliatology 
is  occupied  mainly  with  the  i&sues  oi  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  destiny  of  the  righteous.  It  says 
less  of  the  graver  issues  of  the  future  of  the  un- 
righteons. 

The  eschatologj  of  the  NT  being  conveyed  in 
this  occasional  and  discontinuous  form,  we  may 
best  understand  it  by  following  out  the  great 
ideas  as  they  appear  first  in  one  and  then  in 
another  of  the  main  groups  of  writings  The 
fundamental  question  is  that  of  Christ's  own 
mind  on  the  subject  It  will  be  convenient, 
therefore,  to  deal  with  the  eschatology  first  as  it 
appears  in  Christ's  own  wends  reported  in  the 
G-ospeK  and  then  as  it  is  found  in  the  teaching  of 
the  several  divisions  of  the  NT  writings  It  will 
thus  be  seen  whether  or  how  far  the  "NT  has  a 
consistent  doctrine  of  the  Last  Tlmigb. 

I  CHRIST'S  ESCHATOLOGY, — There  are  questions 
of  criticism  to  which  regard  must  be  had  in  study- 
ing the  esehatology  of  the  NT.  In  the  case  of  our 
Lord's  te,«v] •"::;:  there  is  the  debated  question  of 
"what  is  i/-r:  Iii\c-  and  what  is  secondary  in  the 
records  of  His  woids,  with  the  various  tests  pro- 
posed for  distinguishing  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  at  length  into 
these  things  here.  It  is  enough,  to  say  that  the 
substance  of  Christ's  teaching  will  be  found  to  be 
the  same  whichever  of  the  leading  theories  of  the 
construction  of  the  Gospels  is  followed.  Its  main 
points  belong  to  the  large  stream  of  narrative  and 
discourse  wriich  is  common  to  the  first  three 
Co- i •>!-..  a*.<l  in  w*::<  K  the  most  primitive  tradition 
i*  ;ii  • » •  •  i ;  i!  i  j.i v* <  I  •.  1 1  There  is  also  the  question 
of  the  relation  in  which  the  icport  of  Christ's 
words  given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  ^tunds  to  that 
contained  in  the  Syaopti&t*.  Of  this  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  difference  in  the  form  is  a 
reason  for  taking  the  two  accounts  sepiuatcly; 
from  which,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  an  essential  difference  between  them. 

In  the  S\  n  •>. • '  >,  Co- 1 ••  1  -  ' !i  <  -i-hatology  centres 
in  the  grc :';  :<i«'ii  01  i :  *  Ki  N(,i>uM  OF  GOD  (which 
aee).  Christ's  whole  disclosure  of  the  Future  has 
ite  point  of  issue  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
kingdom  and  its  consummation.  In  this  His 
teaching  connects  itself  with  the  large  ideas  of  the 
OT,  carrying  them  further  and  fulfilling  them. 


As  the  OT,  too,  in  its  conceptions  of  the  futuie 
knew  nothing  of  the  philofcophy  of  the  subject  and 
furnished  no  reasoned  statement,  but  followed  the 
logic  of  experience  and  the  heart,  giving  no  dogma 
of  immortality,  but  the  expression  of  a  living 
fellowship  with  God  which  involved  the  continu- 
ance of  life ;  so  Christ's  teaching  lies  apart  from 
all  theoretic  questions,  all  speculative  discussions, 
all  that  is  of  curious  interest,  and  deals  with 
practical  relations  and  broad  moral  issues.  It 
offers  no  proof  of  the  reality  of  a  future  existence, 
T  '•.,•,  it,  and  speaks  of  life  as  man's 
ifolds  the  course  of  the  Divine 
kingdom  which  had  been  the  object  of  OT  faith  and 
the  centre  of  OT  hope.  It  presents  that  kingdom 
as  a  thing  of  the  actual  present,  brought  to  men 
in  and  "by  the  Teacher  Himself,  but  also  as  a  thing 
of  the  future  which  looks  il"  u:.^"1!  ::11  historical  ful- 
filments to  a  completer  :• «'.:  /«'  ,  •;::, — a  thing,  too, 
of  gradual,  unobtrusive  growth,  yet  destined  to 
be  finally  established  by  a  great  conclusive  event. 
Christ's  whole  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Last 
Things,  as  regards  the  Church,  the  world,  and  the 
individual,  is  connected  with  this  lofty  OT  idea 
of  a  new  order  in  which  God  shall  be  confessed  to 
be  Sovereign,  and  has  regard  to  it  in  its  primary 
deliverances. 

Among  these  deliverances  a  large  place  is  given 
.  •  ,'  i  '  M'TI'-I  ot  His  own  JRetu-rn  In  tlie  OT  the 
,  >i-[.imti<  .  o"  of  the  Divine  kingdom  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  descent  ot  G-od  to  eaith,  and 
in  c  t  was  further  connected  with 

the  King,  the  agent  of  J"  in  the 

fulfilment  of  His  purpose.  So  Christ  connects  tlie 
completion  of  the  kingdom  with  a  decisive  occur- 
rence, the  great  event  of  His  own  Parouaia  (Mt 
24?  • S7* *9).  The  time  of  this  new  interposition  is 
not  declared,  it  is  not  known  even  to  the  Son 
(Mt  24ab  BY,  Mk  1332  BV).  But  it  is  to  come 
when  the  times  are  ripe  for  it,  and  there  are 
prelusive  tokens  of  it.  This  event  of  His  coming 
is  the  burden  of  the  great  eschatological  discourse 
in  Mt  24  25,  in  which  there  are  problems  both  lor 
criticism  and  for  interpretation.  In  that  discourse 
two  distinct  occurrences,  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  end  of  the  world,  seem  to  be  spoken 
of  as  coincident  and  as  near  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  bibliorl  i^o-plr  ?~  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  OT,  which  brings  u»:<  tin  'i  in  prophetic  per- 
spective or  *  timeless  sequence '  events  which  were 
widely  -i  •  r  • ' «  1  in  actual  occurrence  (Is  8.  9, 
Zeph,  « <  •  I  «  '»es  not  require  for  its  explanation 
the  affirmation  of  mistake  on  Christ's  part  (Sirau-s, 
Kenan,  Keim,  Weizsfclcker,  S.  Davidson,  etc.),  the 
supposition  of  misunderstanding  or  misreporting 
on  the  part  of  the  evangelists  (Baur,  Colani,  Be 
"Wette,  Holtemann,  etc.),  the  limitation  of  the 
whole  declaration  to  the  single  catastrophe  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  state  (J,  S. 
Russell,  etc.),  the  theory  of  a  double  coming,  or 
the  hypothesis  either  of  a  Jewish  (Weizsacker)  or 
of  a  Jewish- Christian  (Cplani,  Keim,  Pfleiderer, 
Wendt,  "VYeifienbach,  Vischer,  etc.)  njo-,l*| 
in  the  discourse.  Nor  is  this  form  of  *•',!,  v  : 
confined  to  this  particular  section  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Sayings  of  similar  " -M  • .  •••(  !,  r ,-  given  else- 
where (Mk  1330,  Lk  21s2,  Mt  :  :  l.'r  »;  ef.  also 
Mk  8s8  91,  Lk  926-  »).  In  these  Gospels,  too,  the 
Return  appears  to  be  an  objective  event,  the  ex- 
pression paven  to  it  being  such  as  goes  beyond  any 
figurative  description  simply  of  the  final  victory 
of  principles  or  the  supersession  of  old  forms  of 
religion.  lu  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  case  is  some- 
what different.  It  is  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  that 
cMeny  appears  there,  and  that  in  such  measure  aa 
to^sug^est  to  many  that  only  a  dynamical  coming 
is  in  view  (Ncander,  Godot,  etc.).  Yet  a  distinc- 
tion is  observed  between  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
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•and  Christ's  coming,  and  there  are  passages  in 
which  the  idea  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Synoptic  records  (14s  2122,  cf.  1  Jn  228).  The  first 
point,  therefore,  in  Christ's  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  the  future  is  the  announcement  of  the  objective 
event  of  His  own  Keturn.  But  His  declarations 
on  this  Parousia  know  nothing  of  the  minute  and 
fantastic  inventions  of  Jewish  theology,  as  seen  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  and  similar  products  of  Jewish 
thought,  with  their  elaborate  machinery  of  signs 
and  portents  and  mystic  numbers,  their  extrava- 
gant chronologies,  their  grotesque  descriptions  of 
the  literal  re-settlement  of  the  Jews  in  their  own 
land,  their  many  eccentricities  and  ineptitudes. 
They  know  as  little  of  those  Chiliastic  conceptions 
of  the  future,  those  curious  calculations  of  the 
duration  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  those  puerile  ideas 
of  the  erection  of  a  new  Jerusalem  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old,  which  took  hold  of  the  Jewish  mind  before 
Christian  times,  and,  entering  into  Christian 
thought,  gave  shape  to  the  doctrine  of  a  millennial 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  which  was  to  end  in  a 
great  apostasy  and  to  herald  the  consummation. 

With  this  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  is 
associated  the  doctrine  of  a  Final  Judgment.  This 
judgment  is  presented  as  the  object  of  the  coming, 
and  it  occupies  a  place  of  like  prominence  in 
^  "•  ','"'.  It  is  expressed  in  various  of 
1  •  ' ;  •  >t  greatest  length  in  the  eschato- 

0        •          ,    (     n  the  First  Gospel.      \      •  "•  - 
to   the    consen'*  "J    M\nct'*if»    of    the    -. 
Gospels,  it  is  a          :•!"!,  end  of  the'  world, 

a  judgment  of  ••  ,  «  • !,'  *!  -221"14  etc. ),  a  judg- 
ment of  universal  scope  (Mt  1335"42*  47'50  162*  2531 
etc.),  and  a  judgment  in  which  Christ,  the  Son 
of  Man,  is  Himself  to  be  the  Judge  (Mt  2531  etc.). 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  judgment  appears  for 
the  most  part  under  another  aspect.  In  that 
Gospel  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  a  judgment 
which  is  present  and  subjective,  fulfilling'  itself  in 
a  probation  of  character  and  a  self -verdict  which 
proceed  now  (317- 18  1247- «).  But  this  subjective 
judgment  of  the  present  in^  life  and  conscience  is 
not  inconsistent  with  an  objective  judgment  of  the 
future.  And  the  latter  is  not  strange  to  the 
Fourth  do-jul.  The  Johannine  phrase  'the  last 
day'  (\z*)  !io:ur-  to  it,  and  it  is  contained  in  such 
words  as  those  in  527- 2S  (cf.  1  Jn  S28  417,  in  which 
Johannine  writing  the  judgment  is  connected,  as 
in  the  Synoptists,  with  Christ's  coming).  The 
doctrine  of  a  final  judgment  so  declared  by  Christ 
stands  in  intimate  relation  to  certain  leading  ideas 
of  the  OT,  completing  ihe?»e  and  giving  them  cer- 
tainty. The  Hob.  Sculptures,  penetra'isl  (Voi.^!1 
and  through  by  the  idea  of  a  Divine  IUM!>,.IIMM, 
have  a  large  doctrine  of  judgment,  a  judg- 
ment for  Israel,  more  frequently  a  judgment 
for  the  nations  or  a  will  -.";  -\  :s  M  But  for 
the  most  jpart  it  is  a  v.orM  ;-,.<,,  •  •  •  which  has 
its  scene  in  this  world,  a  triumph  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  in.  the  form  of  an  overthrow  of  its 
living  adversaries  on  earth.  And  in  this  3"  Him- 
eelf  is  . !•••  Ji:-\  T-i  certain  J-M-'  * ( •  I  -  -'T-3  9.  11, 
Mic  5,  -I.  :•  1\\.  ;t !  "I  36,  Ezk  III.  \\  7  <•  <i-ll)  the 
triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  connected  with 
the  advent  of  a  great  Davidic  King,  and  Messiah 
appears  as  the  agent  of  J".  But  m  the  OT  the 
final  arbitrament  of  men's  lives  is  not  committed 
to  the  Messiah  or  the  ideal  King,  as  in  Christ's 
teaching  it  is  jriven  to  the  Son  of  Man.  Further, 
while  the  f  on  mini  ion*  of  the  doctrine  of  a  final 
universal  and  individual  judgment  are  laid  in  the 
OT  ido.'is  of  (ho  n^Iitoous-ncs-  of  God,  His  cove- 
nant iclnlioria  \M\\I  Israel,  and  His  sovereignty  over 
the  nations,  the  <•»!,••  |-,';OM  of  a  judgment  after 
death  does  not  tak-  •:  ii:ci  ,'iiul  deimiie  foim  till 
near  the  close  of  t  <  M1.  T.MMI  when  the  idea  of 


an  individual  judgment  at  the  end  of  things 
appears,  the  subjects  of  the  judgment  seem  to  be 
limited  to  those  of  Israel.  Christ's  doctrine  has 
also  its  relations  to  the  ideas  of  the  non-canonical 
literature.  In  the  representative  books  of  Judaism 
the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  bu"\^  \  ij-^y.  i;iid  is 
taught  with  much  novel  and  L>.  .  i  r  «Iil:.  '.  It 
has  also  different  forms.  In  certain  books  (e.g.  the 
Book  of  Enoch  9018*19,  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
3,  4,  etc.)  the  OT  idea  of  a  destruction  of  living 
enemies  of  J'"s  kingdom  here  on  earth  survives. 
In  many  cases,  though  not  in  all,  the  Messiah  is 
the  agent  of  God  in  this  judgment ;  and  the  judg- 
ment is  placed  usually  at  the  '>  r'vi'^i  of  TIis 
reign,  but  sometimes  (where  a  I.MIIL'.M!  iii".»M>i>  is 
ascribed  to  that  reign)  at  its  close.  In  other 
books,  however,  and  especially  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  this  passes  over  into  the  idea  of  a  final 
judgment,  in  the  forensic  sense,  occurring  after 
death,  extending  to  all  men  and  to  angels  as  well. 
In  these  books,  too,  God  is  the  Judge  and  Messiah 
His  instrument.  Only  in  the  later  section  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  does  the  Messiah  appear  in  any 
certain  and  definite  form  as  the  Judge  at  the  last 
day.  Christ's  doctrine  of  a  universal,  individual 
• '  j  t  the  end  of  things,  in  which  judgment 
:  '  is  Arbiter  of  human  destinies,  carried 
the  OT  conception  to  its  proper  issue,  while  it 
gave  a  new  certainty,  consistency,  and  spirituality 
to  the  t"!  '.<'»•  "i  : '  'iich  had  arisen  in  Judaism, 
in  the  • '  i  <  u  '<,.>•!  r .  the  last  of  the  Jewish 
prophets. 

In  conjunction  with  these  doctrines  of  the 
Parousia  and  the  Ju \enn  ni.  the  doctrine  of  a 
Resurrection  has  an  t ->'•'>  "I  place  in  Christ's 
<  <T .  i  *  •  ' '  ""  '-iachin^.  The  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
•«  -••'•>  i, •  '  •  dead  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of 
a  final  universal  judgment  at  the  end  of  things. 
It  lies  also  in  the  great  principles  of  OT.  The 
Psalmists  and  the  Prophets  have  their  visions  of  a 
limitation  of  the  power  of  death,  a  destruction  of 
death,  a  deliverance  from  Sheol,  a  life  superior  to 
death ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing, the  faith  in  a  resurrection  or  the  dead  rises 
gradually  into  distinctness.  It  appears  first  as  a 
belief  in  the  re-animation  of  the  dead  nation,  and 
at  last  in  Isaiah  (261&)  and  Daniel  as  a  belief  in  the 
return  of  deceased  individuals  to  life.  In  the  final 
utterance  of  OT  on  the  subject  (Dn  122'3)  this 
enlargement  o*  I "  '11';  is  •  •;  < ;:  •  •  to  have  its  occasion 
in  IV  <iii<  -!!(•:»  •  »  ,v  •  '  ,  :•  fate  of  departed 
mtTKlvr^  of  :-:;•!  v  <  :i<  •  here  is  reward  for 
the  faithful  among  these,  whether  there  is  penalty 
for  the  unfaithful.  But  OT  does  not  seem  to  go 
beyond  the  case  of  Israel.  It  tarries  with  the 
announcement  that  Israel's  dead,  true  and  false, 
shall  come  forth  from  the  dust  of  earth  to  receive  the 
awards  of  their  truth  or  falsehood.  In  the  period 
between  this  and  the  Christian  era  the  belief  pa  =-cd 
through  various  fortunes.  ^It  did  not  become  ihc 
universal  faith  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  some  of 
the  non-canonical  "books  the  ola  idea  of  Sheol  con- 
tinues (Sir  1727- 28  414,  Bar  217).  In  some  the  hope 
appears  to  be  that  of  an  incorporeal  liiiinoiln'l"1v 
(Wis  2*  31'4  418-14  15\  4  Mac  14s  1612  ^  >  ISui  m 
others  the  belief  in  a  resurrection  is  seen  in  more 
or  less  definite  form  (Enoch  9110  92s,  Ps.-Sol 
315  139  etc.,  most  distinctly  and  most  frequently 
in  2  Mac,  e.g.  79- 14  M ;  of.  also  Sibyll.  Oracles  I4*0 
2274.275  4228  a*  Apoc.  Bar  SO1"5  501  516,  2  Es  732). 
Rejected  by  the  Sadducees,  it  became  the  belief  of 
the  Pharisees  and  the  majority  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  had  become,  too,  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just, 
although  in  certain  cases  the  limited  belief  in  a 
rising  only  of  the  righteous  seems  to  have  per- 
sisted (Ps.-Sol  316  14^  etc.).  Opinion  vjiiiocf  to 
some  extent  as  to  the  object  of  the  lesuncctioa, 
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whether  it  was  for  judgment  or  for  participation 
in  the  glories  of  Messiah's  ,  '  is  to  its 

time,  whether  it  was  to  b«-      ,'.  „    before 

Messiah's  era  or  at  its  close  (cf.  on  the  one  hand 
Enoch  51,  on  the  other  Apoc.  Bar  and  2  Es).  The 
doctrine,  then,  which  had  its  roots  in  the  great 
principles  of  the  OT  touching  life,  the  nature  of 
man,  and  Ms  relation  to  God  ;  which  in  the  OT  had 
grown  gradually  in  magnitude  and  in  deimiteness ; 
which  also  in  Judaism  had  undergone  changes  ^ in 
part  natural  and  consistent^  in  part  forced  and  in- 
harmonious,  forms  an  integral  part  of  Christ's 
esehatologleal  teaching.  It  is  given  in  discourses 
which  belong  to  the  triple  tradition  in  11 13  Synop- 
tic records  (Mt  22'^,  Mk  1218^s  Lk  -2Cr7~°j.  £u 
is  implied  in  utterance^  -v'k'clink  current  Jewish 
opinion  (Mt  811,  Lk  Kr:  '').  Ii  is  -. -' ' -.o"fl 
where  it  is  not  affirmed  in  terms  (e.g.  m  Mi}  s24. 
25).  It  is  stated  in  its  essential  relations  to  the 
great  principles  of  the  OT,  and  is  relieved  of  ^  the 
extiavajrfince^,  the  crudities,  and  the  literalities 
with  -svhich  is  had  become  associated  in  Jewish 
speculation  and  Jewish  popular  Alo:cV.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  a  real  bodily  i^\.  :..,  or1,  far 
removed  from  Hellenic  or  Essene  ideas  of  a  bare 
immortality  of  soul,  affirming  in  harmony  with 
the  OT  view  of  man's  relation  to  God  (Mt  2231*32, 
Mk  1226--7,  Lk  20s7-  **)  a  continuance  of  life  for 
man  in  his  entire  self.  In  this  the  Synoptic 
records  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  agree.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  true,  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  is 
presented  mainly  in  its  spiritual  aspects  and  its 
immediate  relations.  Some  of  Christ's  largest 
words  on  the  subject  go  beyond  the  idea  of  the 
resurrection  at  the  last  day  (ll21'26) ;  and  others, 
if  they  stood  alone,  might  perhaps  be  taken  as 
strong  descriptions  of  a  spiritual  renovation  only 
(525-26).  Bui  in  the  Johannine  record  there  _are 
also  words  too  definite  to  admit  of  being  limited 
to  the  expression,  of  a  purely  spiritual  resurrection 
(o28-  ^J.  Christ's  doctrine,  f urtlier,  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  universal  resurrection.  Certain  pasf-ape*  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  {Mt  22s0,  Mk  J>7,  Lk  20^  87, 
Mt  2481,  Lk  1414),  indeed,  have  been  supposed  to 
imply  that  Christ  taught  only  a  resuireetipn  of 
the  righteous.  But  there  are  others  with  a 
different  implication  (Mt  529-80  1025).  The  'resur- 
rection of  the  ju?ts  (Lk  14M)  suggests  its  own 
antithesis.  The  Fouith  Gospel,  too,  declares  a 
'resurrection  unto  condemnation'  as  well  as  a 
'resurrection  unto  life/  and  in  speaking  of  the 
ic-a\valcen!n£r  of  the  dead  uses  terms  too  large  for 
L  1 10  li mueci  view.  This  resurrection,  which  extends 
to  just  and  unjust,  is  further  referred  to  the  last 
day.  In  Christ's  own  words  there  is  no  statement 
of  a  separation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  unrighteous 
from  liiat  of  tlio  righteous  as  if  they  were  events 
belonging  to  different  times. 

In  contrast  with  the  fulness  and  explicitness  of 
Christ's  declarations  on  the  Parousia,  the  Judg- 
ment, and  the  Besurrection,  is  the  reserve  of  His 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Intermediate  State, 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  position 
given  to  that  topic  in  the  theology  and  the 
popular  thought  of  the  Jews  of  the  time.  The 
OT  idea  of  Sheol,  originally  that  of  an  under- 
world forming  the  final  abode  of  men,  in  course 
o*  time  passed  through  changes  which  are  indi- 
cated to  some  extent  in  the  canonical  books 
themselves,  but  which  took  larger  effect  at  a 
later  period,  and  are  known  to  us  from  the  non- 
canonical  literature.  Thc?o  changes  followed 
dillerent  directions,  and  \flriou-  i<io;i>  of  Sheol 
continued  to  prevail  In  part  the  old  conception 
surnved,  with  some  modification  (e.g.  Sir  17-'8"30 
411-4,  Bar  2*7,  To  3*- 10 13s,  1  Mac  2*»  1480)  j  in  yart 
the  term  eame  to  denote  a  place  of  relative  retribu- 
tion (Wis  3WO  5*'14  613"30  17H  2  Mac  79- n-  »•»  12*-46 


etc.).  Most  particularly  in  the  Apocalyptic  books 
it  is  found  to  have  assumed  the  sense  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  with  relative  rewards  and  penalties 
(Enoch  1012  22.  1005  1037 ;  cf.  Jubilees  5s43  7248 
22al  24s7- M,  2  Es  775-  80,  Apoc.  Bar  521'8).  Jewish 
thought  seems  thus  to  have  occupied  itself  largely 
with  the  idea  of  the  period  between  death  and 
judgment,  and  with  the  conditions  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  intermediate  state.  Of  all  this  there 
is  little  or  no  recognition  in  Christ's  words.  He 
uses,  it  is  true,  the  woid  Hades,  the  Greek  equiva- 
lent to  the  Heb.  Sheol,  thrice.  ^  But  in  two  of  these 
cases  the  application  is  obviously  metaphorical 
(Mt  II23 13  ') ',  and  in  the  third  (Lk  1623)  the  term 
forms  part  of  the  imagery  of  a  parable  intended  to 
teach  the  broad  moral  lesson  r  \"  \  . '  •  of  a 
selfish  life,  the  retribution  \  \\  \\  •  -  •  ",  and 
changes  its  conditions  in  the  '*,  • ,  o-  :  •  the 
same  parable  He  uses  the  term  Abraham's  bosom 
(Lk  16JJ),  but  in  a  connexion  that  does  not  suggest 
a  definite  doctrinal  intention.  He  also  uses  the 
term  Paradise,  a  term  with  which  various  and 
uncertain  ideas  had  been  associated  in  Jewish 
thought.  But  He  uses  it  only  once  (Lk  2S43),  and 
in  a  large  and  general  sense,  as  a  word  of  hope  and 
comfort ;  in  which  sense  also  He  uses  the  ^word 
sleep,— -nob  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  as  a  space  of  unconsciousness,  or  as 
a  place  for  the  detention,  the  reco'npen-o,  or  the 
purification  of  souls.  Some  of  His  words  appear 
to  point -j.;"1  •• 'o'"1  .:!(•••  •»*.',"  IT  lediate  entrance 
of  the  j  -;  <:•••  i!  ;•  M  •,-  I  ,,<•*,  house  and  the 
Father's  glory  (Jn  1£2-8  1724).  But  in  general  His 
attitude  to  the  question  of  the  condition  between 
death  ,".••!  "i1  '  •-  one  of  reserve,  and  His 
words  <••••.  v  ;•  approaching  to  a  doctrine 

of  the  i  •    i • '  .     - 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  question  of  what  follows 
the  resurrection  and  the  judgment.  The  eseha- 
tology  of  NT  as  it  is  given  by  Christ  Himself  has 
a  jror  on''-  oi  (loetrine  of  the  Moral  Issues  of  life. 
It  -i>o;  V-  i,n  j."  ly  and  distinctly  of  final  reward  for 
the  oOO<i.  t  "\,  ilnal  penalty  for  the  evil.  These 
are  expressed  by  a  great  variety  of  suggestive 
terms.  The  recompense  of  the  righteous  is 
described  as  an  inheritance,  entrance  into  the 
kingdom,  treasure  in  heaven,  an  existence  like 
the  angelic,  a  place  prepared,  the  Father's  house, 
the  joy  of  the  Lord,  life,  eternal  life,  and  the  like ; 
and  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  reward  is 
capable  of  change,  that  the  condition  is  a  termin- 
able one.  The  retribution  of  the  wdcked  is  described 
as  death,  outer  darkness,  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  the  undying  worm,  the  quench- 
less fire,  exclusion  from  the  kingdom,  eternal 
punishment,  and  the  like.  Different  measures  of 
rwvaid  and  of  penalty  are  intimated,  ji'ron"-i,'  'o 
different  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit  i.l-k  i'J1"  •"). 
In  Christ's  own  woids  there  is  no  certain  declara- 
tion of  the  terminableness  of  the  penalty  of  the 
finally  impenitent,  no  indication  either  of  an 
intermediate  purgatorial  process  or  of  an  ultimate 
universal  restoration.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  in  the  groundwork  of  their  narrative,  the  term 
Gehenna,  Hell,  is  applied  to  the  future  condition 
of  the  lost  (Mt  522  *>• 30  ID29 189  2B15-83,  Mk  O48-45-47, 
Lk  125).  This  term,  though  in  the  later  Judaism 
it  had  at  times  the  sense  of  an  intermediate  con- 
dition, whether  as  a  temporary  purgatory  or  as  a 
place  of  punishment,  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
earlier  Judaism  and  in  our  Lord's  time  a  term  for 
the  retributive  state  after  judgment  (cf.  e.g.  Enoch 
272.8  9Q24-26  etc>>  which  are  probably  its  first  occur- 
rences in  this  sense ;  cf.  also  2  Es  61"4  736}.  The 
question  whether  Christ  teaches  the  permanence  of 
the  penal  condition  io-ulii:i;r  from  the  judgment 
is  variously  answered.  CcrLnin  of  His  sayings  are 
taken  to  point  to  a  terminable  penalty*  These, 
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however,  are  few  in  number,  and  appear  either  to 
be  irrelevant  (e.g.  Lk  1247;  <*,  where  the  question  is, 
not  the  duration  of  the  judicial  awards,  but  their 
adjustment  to  different  degrees  of  wrong),  or  to 
suggest  the  "  ,::;-"  :^  iv  *C  ision  (e.g.  Mt  S25  26,  Lk 
1258-69,  where  •.;  c  Y<  -  -<-•!!-  to  be  that  of  a  liability 
that  cannot  be  J'-  ^  r*  -1  and  a  justice  that  is  in- 
exorable; Mt  '-  •  -,  ':'.  SW-^LklS10,  where  the 
terms  appear  to  be  exclusive  terms,  expressing  the 
irremediableness  of  the  condition,  the  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  forgiveness  at  any  period  for  the  sin  in 
question).  It  is  urged,  too,  but  on  grounds  open 
to  challenge,  that  the  distinctive  terms  *  eternal ' 
(a,l&ptos)  and  'punishment'  (/e6Xa<ns)  may  have  in 
this  connexion  other  than  their  usual  and  obvious 
applications.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  finality 
of  destiny  appears  to  be  expressed  unmistakably 
and  in  many  different  forms — in  the  words  with 
which  at  the  close  of  the  great  eschatological  dis- 
course the  moral  issues  of  life  are  summed  up 
(Mt  2S46),  in  such  contrasts  as  that  between,  the 
*  kingdom  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world '  and  '  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels'  (Mt  2541) ;  in  the  statements 
of  the  issues  of  God's  kingdom  and  of  man's  life 
given  in  the  parables  (e.g.  Mt  IS2*-80-  87"4S) ;  in  the 
figures  of  *the  unquenchable  fire*  (Mk  D43),  the 
'worm'  that  ' dieth  not'  (Mk  O48),  the  salting  with 
fire  (Mk  949),  and  the  like;  in  the  many  other  terms 
of  solemn  moment  by  which  the  final  lot  of  the 
:  "  •..i:ii\N-':,'.,  -:\  -I  )„•  -sMi-i-p1  fio.n  Christ  (Mt 
;•--';,  r<jH  ,..)•!  Mi  I •!••'•,  !.!v  «)•'',,  ,l.o  loss  of  the 
soul 'or  the  life  (Mk  836),  dying  in  one's  sins  (Jn 
gsi.  34) 9  perishing  ( Jn  316),  being  judged  already  ( Jn 
318),  its  being  good  never  to  have  been  born  (Mt  2G24, 
Mk  1421),  etc.  These  -n\  injr-  «ro  to  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  i -el '!•."-  v  liidi  prevailed  among 
the  Jews  on  the  nature  and  the  duration  of  the 
retribution  of  the  wicked.  These  are  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine,  as  they  varied  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  schools.  Yet  tin*  p  n»ijil 
condition  of  opinion  in  our  Lord's  time  ana  in  i  IT 
immediately  preceding  period  can  be  stated  with 
r  •  •  1 1\ \ ' • ' m i1 1  <  i ; .  i i ' ,  \ .  The  Jewish  books  relevant 
;•»  i :  c  jiii*1-,  :<>!i  '  MM  jn  i  little  to  bear  out  any  large 
belief  in  the  final  restoration  of  all.  They  often 
use  terms — death,  perdition,  destruction,  and  the 
like,  which  might  be  taken  to  point  to  annihilation 
as  the  final  lot  of  the  wicked,  if  interpreted  apart 
from  the  old  popular  ideas  of  Sheol  (e.g.  Ps.-Sol  318 
9fl  128  1310  1518;  cf.  2  Es  780  852-6\  Apoc.  Bar  30). 
But  in  many  cases  the  *<  "  :,'.:«'  :-  u-  finitely  ex- 
pressive of  the  finality  01  ,  ••  ••  '-is:  HI  (e.g.  Jth 
1617,  4  Mac  98-fl,  Enoch  55-s  1011'14  128'6  224'1*  272- 8 
etc. ).  The  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  too,  seem 
both  to  have  taught,  though  in  different  ways,  the 
immediate  sealing  of  certain  classes  of  sinners  to 
Gehenna,  or  their  punishment  there  to  'ages  of 
ages.'  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  Christ's 
time,  with  certain  variations  and  exceptions,  the 
belief  was  general  in  an  enduri  ,,  j «  '.-.l1.  "  i  '"", 
other  world  for  the  absolutely  \\'\  -  •.  ••- 

Gentiles,  guilty  and  apostate  Jews.  Christ's 
eschatology  is  one  of  grace.  His  doctrine  is  a 
revelation  of  life.  But  it  throws  into  strong  relief 
the  le^pon-ibintiea  of  11 10  present  existence,  the 
cert'unU  or  the  retribution  of  sin,  il1-  •••-  \\  P*  ; 
of  an  eternal  sin  (Mk  329)  with  an  etonii,!  !»•>•  j:!1,* 

II.  THE  APOSTOLIC  ESCHATOLOGY.  I  M-  •  •  • 
title  we  include  the  eschatological  ideas  and  truths 
delivered  in  the  various  groups  of  NT  writings 
outside  the  evangelical  records  of  Christ's  own 
words.  Taking  e.xch  writer  *cj>n  lately,  \\e  have  to 
ascertain  what  contribution  lie  makes  to  theescha- 
tological  system,  in  what  relation  it  stands  to 
Christ's  doctrine,  in  what  sense  it  is  in  haimony 
with  that,  in  what  degree  it  is  Mippkmoruary. 
Itwre  are  questions  of  literary  criticism  connected 
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with  not  a  few  of  the  writings,  questions  both  of 
genuineness  and  of  integrity.  Into  these  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here.  In  increasing  measure 
bhese  writings  are  being  lifted  above  the  uncertain- 
ties of  criticism.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  take  them  as  representatives  of  different 
types  of  NT  doctrine,  earlier  and  later.  Theii 
ideas  exhibit  certain  characteristic  differences  in 
form  in  the  different  groups.  They  bear  the 
impress  of  the  "beliefs,  f-;f'.,ifi-.  «•••!  \.^*s  of 
speech  that  were  current  ;•  i-tri:  :  •:  J  «*  o*  the 
time.  They  have  obvious  ; »o  r\  •»  i>i"  •-  '  •  •  • : ;.  :  '  •  the 
ideas  of  the  OT,  They  stand  in  a  special  relation, 
of  dependence  and  agreement,  to  Christ's  doctrine. 

The  Epistle  of  James,  a  notable  product  of 
primitive  Jewish  Christianity,  says  comparatively 
little  on  the  things  of  the  end.  It  speaks  most 
definitely  of  the  Parousia>  of  that  as  an  event  nigh 
at  hand,  and  as  having  jjdirii.ont  .i-sociated  with 
it  (58).  It  speaks  also  of  i«,  /u.\"/W//  that  is  pro- 
mised (28);  of  a  Judge  who  'standeth  at  the 
door*  (59) ;  of  a  judgment  that  will  be  according  to 
character  and  respontiLility  (213  31) ;  of  recom- 
penses for  the  tried  and  ^  proved  (I12),  and  retri- 
butions for  the  oppressive  rich  (51- 4* 7) ;  of  a  penalty 
which  appears  to  be  eternal  (520>. 

In  the  Epistle  of  Jude  Christ's  Return  is  the 
great  event  of  the  future  (v.24) ;  the  reward  of  the 
good  is  'eternal  life'  (v.21);  the  truth  of  the  final 
judgment  (vv>  14)  is  asserted ;  the  doom  of  the 
evil  is  described  as  the  '  blackness  of  darkness,'  a 
doom  *  reserved  for  ever  *  (v.13).  A  peculiar  feature 
'•  ••  '!i!*  1.5  also  in  2  Peter),  in  the  eschatology  of 
;'  .-  !'i.-  i",  is  the  place  given  to  the  judgment^of 
fallen  angels— a  subject  on  which  the  Jewish 
imagination  ran  riot  (see  especially  the  Book  of 
Enoch  6-10.  21 ;  cf.  also  Jubilees  5,  Apoc. 
Bar  5610"13).  Here  their  doom  is  described,  free 
from  the  extravagances  which  meet  us  in  the  Apo 
calyptic  books,  as  that  of  being  *  kept  in  everlasting 
bonds  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day '  (RV  v.6). 

The  u:>ifvs  1  tearing  Peter*s  name,  together 
with  the  <l  i -co  ai -I*-  ascribed  to  that  apostle  in  the 
FA-.  of  Act-,  io]-ie-ent  u  <li-l::<t  t\}:e  of  e^chrto- 
I-^ic'il  lend  i.:ir, '!•>(•  iilouiii in  1  v.j'.ieinent  goriivijnly. 
'''lie  £'\*t)ntf  L.tMtfe,  lUc  popnJM  MO^  t>f  vln'di  li;,s 
been  so  largely  qiitst'Kfriocl,  exhibits  an  affinity  in 
many  things  wii!i  the  KiiMle  of  Jude.  It  has  the 
same  conception  of  The  coniiuf?  of  Christ  as  the 
conclusive  event  of  the  futurejl^6  S4).  It  speaks  in 
much  the  same  term-  <-f  :  in»  ji.n  _"•!!•,  ••<.  and  of  the 
doom  of  evil  men  J!-:I-'-  ••'  j.  !,  \\(  -ignates  the 
recompense  of  the  good  as  an  *  eternal  kingdom ' 
(I11),  as  Jude  tlt-i^:«it(si  it  'eternal  life.'  It  nas 
the  same  cjkccp-ional  doctrine  of  the  punishment 
of  fallen  angels,  applying  the  unusual  terra 
Tartarus  to  the  intermediate  place  of  their  deten- 
tion, and  describing  them  as  committed  to  *  pits  of 
darkness  in  reserve  unto  jutigincnt  *  (2*).  But  it 
also  makes  its  own  peoiiluir  toni:ibution  to  the 
eschatology  of  the  canonical  writings  in  a  remark- 
able paragraph,  the  most  detailed  of  its  kind  in 
NT,  on  the  end  of  the  world  (S3'18),  It  teaches 
that  Christ's  Parousia  is  to  bringj  the  whole  present 
system  of  things  to  its  conclusion,  and  the  world 
itself  to  its  consummation.  With  the  great  event 
of  His  comi  '  *  •  /  '  •  •  *er  shall  be  dissolved ; 
the  present  •  .  .  are  to  give  place  to 

*  fresh  heavens  and  a  fresh  earth  * ;  and  a  recon- 
structed world  is  to  come  forth  as  the  abode  of 
righteousness  and  the  scene  of  the  perfected 
kingdom  of  God.  In  this  2  P  attaches  itself  to 
OT  conceptions  of  a  world-conflagration  (PsSC^Q?7* 
Is  6615  1C- M,  Dn  79  10),  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
present  system,  effected  by  fire,  in  connexion  with 
J"'s  -judgment  and  the  day  of  His  recompense  (Ps 
1022*  27,  Job  14la,  Is  344  Mt"). 
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First  Peter,  which  is  an  epistle  of  hope,  looks  at 
all  things  in  the  light  of  the  future.  It  has  a 
large  eschatology,  tne  central  point  of  which  is 
Christ's  'A'  01:  Up-?,'  His  revelation  or  appearing 
(I7  54}.  K-Vir:u  .ii-ii,  notes  are  the  'last  time,'  the 
'end  of  all  things/  the  jr.dj:  -or  l  r.B  47-  17).  ^  In  the 
judgment  G-od  Himself  is  Judge  ^l17)  ;  Christ  also 
appears  to  "be  Judge  (45).  The  3  udgment  is  universal, 
alike  of  quick  and  of  dead  (45).  It  begins  with  the 
house  of  God  now,  and  it  has  its  fate  reserved  for  the 
',  -_--,•:>  --.  »(1  41-.-  -!  '.  "••'  c1*-1-0'.  The  judgment 
<s  ',  '  ft."ii"i/  'in  -•  ,1  r-»  .""'  ''  :«  only  incidentally. 
<  \i  .("!  in  various  terms, 


as  an  '  inheritance/  *  honour/  *  life/  a  *  crown  of 
glory/  etc.  (I*-7  5*).  The  question  of  greatest 
interest  in  the  eschatology  of  this  Epistle,  however, 
is  its  relation  to  the  *  larger  hope.'  This  turns 
upon  the  interpretation  given  to  the  two  famous 
passages  touching  the  preaching  to  'the  spirits 
in  prison  '  (318"22),  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  *the  dead'  (4s).  In  connexion  with  these  the 
application  which  Peter  makes  of  Ps  16  in  his 
Pentecostal  discourse  (Ac  231)  is  also  brought  into 
view.  The  terms  in  which  Peter  speaks  here  of 
Christ,  '  neither  was  he  left  in  Hades,  nor_did  his 
flesh  see  corruption/  have  been  taken  to  point  to  a 
visit  of  Christ  to  the  under-  world,  and  a  consequent 
activity  of  His  grace  there.  It  is  with  Christ's 
resurrection,  however,  that  Peter  is  specially  con- 
cerned in  that  discourse,  and  the  words  do  not  go 
beyond  the  broad  statement  that  Christ  at  His 
death  passed  into  the  world  of  the  departed  like 
other  men,  but  passed  thither  only  to  rise  again. 
The  two  passages  in  the  Epistle  itself  are  of  a 
different  nature,  and  rank  among  the  chief  crnces 
interpret  urn  in  NT.  The  former  passage  has  been 
expounded  in  the  interest  %of  many  different 
theories  —  those  of  the  liberation  of  saints  of  OT 
times  ;  Christ's  penal  endurance  of  God's  wrath  ; 
the  j)nr£htoria1  detention  and  I'.m.lui1  un  of  souls  ; 
Christ  s»  descent  to  Hades  for  the  purpose  of  a 
judicial  manifestation  of  Himself,  for  a  fresh  pro- 
clamation of  the  gospel  there,  for  the  provision 
of  a  continuous  ministry  of  grace  there,  for  the 
prolongation  of  opportunities  of  repentance  and 
offers  of  forgivene**  to  UHS  departed,  and  the  like. 
The  latter  passage  has  also  been  very  differently 
interpreted.  On  the  basis  of  both,  the  eschiito1o<ry 
of  this  Epistle  has  been  understood  by  many  to 
favour  the  'larger  hope/  and  to  suggest  that  this 
life  is  not  in  every  case  the  theatre  of  human  fates, 
if  not  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a 
ministry  of  grace  in  the  world  of  the  departed  with 
untold  possibilities  of  after-death  repentance  and 
salvation.  For  the  details  of  the  interpretation 
and  for  its  history  the  commentaries  must  be  con- 
sulted. It  must  be  enough  here  to  say  that,  while 
the  view  in  question  has  been  largely  adopted, 
it  has  not  commended  itself  to  all  scholars  of 
authority.  The  exegesis  of  these  passages  has 
still  many  uncertainties,  and  waits  yet  for  its  key  ; 
while  the  passages  themselves  stand  entirely  alone 
in  NT.  (See  especially  Glider,  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Erschevnung  Christi  unter  den  Todten  ;  Kcnig,  Die 
Lehre  von  Christi  Hollenfahrt  ;  Dietelmaier,  His- 
torla  dog-matis  de  Desvensu  Christi  ad  Infer  os 
litteraria  ;  Hofmann,  S'hriftficioeisi  Usteri,  Hindb- 


,  .       . 

MolU  ;    Spitta,    Christ*   Predict       •    •'  '     , 

Bruston,  La  Descente  du  Christ  aux  Mnfers.) 
The  further  question  has  been  raised  whether 
Peter's  eschatology  does  not  contain  the  doctrine 
of  a  Universal  Restoration,  In  his  discourse  to  the 
people  in  Soloruon\s  porch  (Ac  319-21}  he  i*  UIHV  '•  (1 
to  have  spoken  of  a  rextftntfion  or  r'v'ii'/V.w'o'  ft!.1 
things.  This  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to 
intimate  the  final  restoration  of  all  men.  But  the 
words  have  their  key  in  the  passage  of  Malachi 


(45  6)  to  which  they  refer,  and  in  Christ's  applica- 
tion of  that  passage  (Mt  179-13).  So  »r,.  '-  iS-j 
restoration  of  which  Peter  speaks  vccun1'  -  v 
the  moial  renewal  of  Israel,  as  some  explain  it,  or 
the  renovation  of  the  world,  as  others  think.  It  is 
in  any  case  a  restoration,  not  of  persons,  but  of 
conditions.  Peter's  eschatology,  therefore,  is  in 
general  concord  with  that  which  has  so  far  been 
recognized  in  NT.  The  points  in  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  different  yet  remain  doubtful. 

The  writings  associated  with  John's^  name  have  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  character  in  their  doctrine  of 
the  end  as  in  all  things  else.  There  is  a  marked 
difference,  too,  between  the  Apocalypse  and  ^the 
Epistles.  The  former  is  an  eschatological  writing, 
following  the  order  of  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic.  In 
the  latter  eschatological  truths  also  appear,  but  in 
a  subordinate  place.  The  Epistles  of  John,  with 
their  ideal  teaching,  find  the  future  in  the  present 
As  hi  the  version  of  Christ's  teaching  which  is 
given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  their  great  conception 
is  life,  and  that  as  opposed  to  death  and  perdition. 
As  in  the  one,  so,  too,  in  the  other,  this  life  is  in 
the  first  instance  a  present  thing  (1  Jn  512* 1S). 
But  it  is  also  a  thing  of  the  future  (1  Jn  2s5),  and 
it  is  an  eternal  life,  life  after  the  divine  order,  life 
with  the  ethical  quality  of  real,  perfect  life.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  a  life  that  looks  to  a  future— 
to  a  manifestation  yet  to  be  made  of  what  the 
children  of  God  shall  be  (1  Jn  3s).  In  these  Epistles 
the  e-clmlolo'jfical  relations  are  not  lost  in  the 
ideal  They  speak  of  the  'last  hour'  (I  Jn  218) ; 
of  an  'antichrist3  that  'cometh*  as  well  as  of 
antichrists  11  ssJ  -ill.  mly  are  (1  Jn  218- 19- 22  43,  2  Jn  7) ; 
of  a  future  *  full  reward J  (2  Jn 8)  ,•  of  a  vision  of 
Christ  and  a  conformity  to  Him  which  are  not  of 
the  present  (1  Jn  3s*5),*  of  a  manifestation  of 
Christ  yet  to  be  made,  of  His  expected  Parousia 
(1  Jn  2s8).  The  use  of  the  term  .Parousia,  which 
elsewhere,  and  especially  in  the  Pauline  writings, 
has  a  very  definite  sense,  indicates  that,  while  to 
John  Christ's  Return  was  in  one  sense  a  spiritual 
advent,  a  present  act  of  grac<  •  •  "  "  'it  was 
in  another  sense  an  objective  ••  .  future. 

While  in  John's  writings,  too,  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Judgment  are  for  the  most  part  spiritual  pro- 
cesses and  present  conditions,  they  are  also  events 
of  the  future  associated,  as  they  are  elsewhere, 
with  the  Parousia.  That  it  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
former  is  implied  in  what  is  said  of  the  judgment 
and  the  inarucMr.'".'*?!  of  the  children  of  God. 
That  it  is  so  with  the  judgment  itself  appears 
especially  in  1  Jn  218  417. 

In  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  we  have  a  ^large 
and  impressive  eschatology,  in  which  Christian 
truth  appears  in  the  garb  of  Jewish  ideas  and 
Jewish  terms.  This  book  is  beyond  all  others  the 
book  of  the  future.  That  future  is  near,  and  it  is 
filled  with  the  figure  of  the  returning  Christ.  Its 
whole  doctrine  of  the  end  has  its  centre  in  the 
event  of  the  Parousia,  and  that  doctrine  is  con- 
veyed in  a  form  which  bears  the  stamp  both  of 
the  visions  of  OT  prophets  (o- pen  ally  "Rzekiel, 
Zechariah,  and  Daniel)  and  tho  -v-'.iioi  -MI  of  the 
Jewish  Apocalyptic  books.  The  Parousia  appears 
occasionally  as  a  spiritual  advent  taking  effect  in 
history  (25  320),  but  usually  as  the  objective  return 
which  belongs  to  the  end  of  things.  It  is  regarded 
as  near  (217  311  2212- J0) ;  it  is  to  be  an  event  of  glory, 
and  to  have  judgment  for  its  obj  ect  ( I7).  The  J  udge 
is  God  Himself  '2012) ;  but  Christ  also  appears  as 
Judge  (I18  61(>  17  2212).  Like  the  non-canonical  books 
of  the  same  class,  it  speaks  much  of  the  signs^  of 
the  end,  and  of  the  prelusive  events,  but  avoids 
the  trivialities  and  the  gro  =•  *•  \  i  \  * , v  i n  ni  ™*  the  fanci- 
ful and  long-drawn-out  <  <  \  I  ( 1 1 1  r  •  1 1  <>  •  i  -,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  Apocalyptic 
(e.g.  Enoch  1012  9112'17  03,  Assump.  Moses  1029,  Siby11- 
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Or.  447,  2Es  M11-*2  etc.).  t  At  times  it  seems  to 
combine  different  ideas  which  prevailed  in  Judaism 
of  the  things  of  the  end.  In  one  paragraph  (201'10}, 
of  difficult  interpretation,  it  appears  to  follow  a 
view  of  the  final  events  which  differs  from  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  NT,  but  is  given  in  certain 
of  the  Jewish  books — the  idea  of  a  millennial  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth,  to  he  followed  first  by  a  final 
burst  of  Satanic  power,  and  then  by  Christ's 
judicial  advent.  The  paragraph,  which  will  not 
fit  a  purely  figurative  interpretation,  represents 
the  Day  of  the  Lord  as  consisting  of  two  divisions, 
with  a  double  resurrection  and  a  double  judgment 
— a  first  resurrection,  which  is  only  of  the  saints, 
and  more  particularly  the  martyred  saints,  and  a 
second,  which  is  for  *  the  rest  of  the  dead ' ;  a  first 
judgment  taking  effect  in  the  overthrow  of  Satan, 
and  a  second,  which  is  in  forensic  form,  and  for 
all  classes  of  the  dead.  The  book  is  also  under- 
stood to  express  two  views  of  the  lot  of  the  right- 
eous dead  :  one  in  which  they  are  presented  as 
having  immediate  entrance  into  heaven  (136),  an- 
other in  which  they  are  presented  as  in  the  under- 
world, in  consciousness  and  rest,  waiting  for  their 
complete  reward  (69'11).  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  martyrs  alone  are  in  view,  and  in  both 
cases  the  language  is  that  of  the  imagination. 
The  A]rOi'a]yii*u.  ,-iowever,  has  a  pronounced  doc- 
trine of  -he  iirijil  awards.  The  reward  of  the 
righteous  is  conveyed  in  a  varied  imagery  of  the 
OT  order — *  hidden  manna/  a  'new  name,'  the 

*  crown  of  life,'  *  right  to  the  tree  of  life,'  the  place 
of  a  'pillar5  in  the  temple,  a  reign  with  Christ,  a 
position  before  the  throne,  entrance  into  the  city, 
the  vision  of  God's  face,  the  heirship  of  aU  things 
(27.io.i7  312.21  710  217  S24- 14).     The  penalty  of  the 
unrighteous  is  described  as    '  great  tribulation,' 
being  'without,'  killing  with  death,  burning  with 
fire  (S22-  2*  188* 9  2215) ;  but  above  all  by  two  terms, 
'the  second  death'  (211 206-14  218)  and  'the  lake  of 
fire '  (1920  2010  218),  which  are  peculiar  to  this  book 
among  the  NT  writings,  but  which  occur  in  one 
form  or  other  in  the  Rabbinical  and  Apocalyptic 
literature   (e.g.  Enoch   1811  217'10  9042).      In  this 
book  they  appear  to  denote  a  lasting  retribution. 
Further,  the  Apoc.  expresses  the  doctrine  of  a 
perfected  world   as  well  as  that  of  a  perfected 
society.    It  has  the  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  (211"6)  as  well  as  that  of  a  perfected 
city  of  God  (211-225). 

fn  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  we  have  a 
series  of  ideas  and  forms  of  expression  in  general 
affinity  with  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  and  not 
less  with  the  older  apostolic  type,  eschatology  is 
not  the  prominent  subject.  Even  the  'rest5  and 

*  the  world  to  come '  are  not  presented  primarily  as 
of  the  future.    Yet  the  things  of  the  end  make  a 
considerable  element  of  the  thought  of  the  "TpKtle. 
The  doctrines  of  'restored ion  of  the  UCJK!     mid 
'  eternal  judgment  *  are  dealt  with  as  things  that 
should  be  wefl  understood  (6lf-).   The  day  of  Christ's 


not  the  Son,  that  if  Jii-.tio  !»nd  He  is  'Judge  of 
all'  (1223 1030-31).  Tho  r.p'-:lo  also  has  a  definite 
doctrine  of  final  awards.  1  lie  recompense  of  the 
righteous  is  the  'heaven*  into  which  the  Fore- 
runner and  High  Priest  has  passed,  an  'eternal 
inheritance,'  an  'enduring  substance,'  a  'better 
country,'  a  'city  prepared,'  a  'kingdom  which  can- 
not be  moved '  (44  619- 20  915 1034- 86  II16  1228).  The 
retribution  of  the  unrighteous  is  'judgment,' 
'  fierceness  of  fire,'  'perdition '  (1027- *). 

In  the  Pauline  Epistles,  together  with  the  dis- 
courses attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  we  find  a  remarkable  eschatology,  larger, 
more  developed,  and  in  some  points,  especially  in 


the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  having  more  of 
the  aspect  of  reasoned  statement.  Even  this 
ehchatology,  however,  is  not  given  in  anything 
like  orderly  or  systematic  form,  but  incidentally  as 
occasion  arose  from  time  to  time  in  the  discharge 
of  St.  Paul's  ministry.  Nor  is  it  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Pauline  writings.  The  questions 
of  its  precise  nature  and  measure,  its  consistency, 
and  its  relations  to  what  is  found  elsewhere  in 
Scripture,  have  been  made  dependent  on  questions 
regarding  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the 
Epistles  and  the  growth  of  St.  Paul's  ideas.  In  its 
main  elements,  however,  it  is  unaffected  by  these 
questions.  Its  essential  points  would  remain  the 
same  had  we  only  the  four  primary  Epistles 
accepted  by  Baur.  They  appear  in  all  the  four 
distinct  groups  into  which  the  Pauline  writings 
fall.  They  do  not  appear  in  the  same  propor- 
tions and  relations,  or  under  precisely  the  same 
aspects,  in  the  several  groups.  But  the  differences 
which  have  to  be  recognized  do  not  amount  to 
inconsistency.  They  do  not  imply  any  essential 
change  of  view,  and  do  not  appear  to  go  beyond 
what  finds  its  explanation  in  differences  of  circum- 
stance, occasion,  and  circle  of  readers. 

As  in  other  sections  of  NT,  the  doctrine  of  the 
things  of  the  end  is  closely  related  in  the  Pauline 
writings  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  idea 
which  recurs  in  all  the  four  groups  of  Epistles. 
This  *  kingdom,'  though  sometimes  described  as  a 
present  kingdom  (Ro  1417,  cf.  1  Co  420,  Col  I18),  is 
usually  a  kingdom  of  the  future,  and  the  idea  of 
its  consummation  is  the  centre  of  the  Pauline 
eschatology,  A  foremost  place  is  given  in  this 
eschatology  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming, 
which  event  is  described  under  a  variety  of  terms 
— His  'day,'  His  *  revelation,'  His  'Parousia,'  etc. 
(1  Co  F- 8  55,  1  Th  219  313  415  52- »,  2  Th  I7  21- 8- 9,  Ph 
I10, 1  Ti  614,  2Ti  11241- 8,  Tit2;s etc.).  This  Parousia 
is  regarded  as  an  objective  event.  The  passages 
in  which  this  'coming'  is  declared  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  section  of  the  writings ;  and  when 
compared  with  each  other  they  do  not  suggest  a 
change  in  St.  Paul's  mind  from  a  les-  <-pV.'  M1 
idea  in  the  earlier  Epistles  to  a  more  >\-  L.  i;s,i  •« 
the  later.  The  doctrines  of  the  Resurrection,  the 
T  "  •  '.  J  :id  the  final  Awards  also  appear  in 
.'  •  i  ,.!•%•  "  '  •  same  form  in  !•'  •  "P,  ""  i  .•  •" :", 
and  in  t&e  several  jrioun-  o,1  .  i  •  i  •  M 
elsewhere  in  the  NT.  The  •  ••/'.  •  .-•  '.'  ••  J.H 
largest  exposition  in  the  primary  Epistles,  but  it  is 
given  also  in  others,  and  it  is  a  real  bodily  resurrec- 
tion, a  return  of  the  complete  man  to  life  (Ro  417, 
811, 1  Co  15,  2  Co  I10  414  51'8,  Ph  311- 21).  ^z  judgment 
is  the  jiicljrmcnl  of  God  (Ro  23 1411,  cf.  319),  of  Christ 
(2  Co  o10,  "2  Ti  41;,  of  God  through  Christ  (Ro  216) ;  a 
future,  final  judgment  (Ro  25,  1  Co  313) ;  a  righteous 
judgment,  discovering  the  secrets  of  all  hearts, 
"iving  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  (Ro  2s, 

Th  I5,  2Ti48);  a  universal  jiiilurmoiit,  for  both 
o^uick  and  dead  (Ac  1731,  cf.  Ro  «  M  ,  2  TJL  41).  The 
issues  of  that  judgment  are  declared  with  remark- 
able frequency  and  variety  of  statement ;  they  are 
described  as  *  eternal '  (atoms),  which  term  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  is  essentially,  and  in  most  applica- 
tions, one  of  duration  (cf.  e.g.  Ro  1626,  2  Co  &•  etc.). 
The  lot  of  the  unrighteous  has  a  Mib'MMMMo  plat  i» 
but  is  expressed  as  'wrath,'  *tho  wrsii.li  to  con'-.' 
'death,'  'punishment,'  'destruction,'  'eternal  de- 
struction from  the  face  of  the  Lord '  (Ro  25,  1  Th 
I10,  Ro  28  621,  2  Th  I9,  Ph  319).  The  lot  of  the 
righteous  is  a  salvation  'with  eternal  glory.' 
a  *pri/c,'  a  *  crown,'  an  'inheritance,'  a  *  maul  feta- 
tion,' a  '  leifm,'  a  'life'  with  Christ,  'eternal  life,' 
'the  life  which  is  life  indeed'  (Ro2759*21  68- ^ 
1  Co  925,  Gal  55  68,  Ph  3"  Col  I12  S24,  1  Ti  I16  612- 16, 
2Ti21-1048,  Tit  I2  etc.). 

The  Pauline  esehatology  has  elements  which  are/ 
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in  some  sense,  peculiar  to  itself.  Among  these 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Rapture  of  the  Saints 
(1  Th  417)  and  the  Man  of  Sin  J2  Th  23-10).  Of 
these  the  former  has  a  certain  affinity  with  one^of 
the  apocalyptic  visions  (Rev  II11-12),  as  well  as  with 
Christ's  word  regarding  the  *  gathering  of  the 
elect '  (Mt2481),  and  the  narratives  of  the  ascension, 
especially  those  by  Luke  (Mk  1619,  Lk  2451,  Ac  i9-3°). 
The  latter  takes  its  form  from  Daniel's  predic- 
tions (O27  II35-37  12n),  and  is  in  affinity  with  Christ's 
esehatologieal  discourse  (Mt  2424},  and  John's  de- 
claration on  Antichrist  (1  Jn  218). 

There  are  al-o  rlilnj.*  in  the  Pauline  escha- 
tology  on  the  iritoi  rsreia  i:ori  and  relations  of  which 
opinion  has  Been  divided.  It  is  thought  by  some 
to  depart  from  the  general  view  of  the  NT,  and  to 
join  the  Apocalypse  (201*20)  in  teaching  the  ^  inter- 
vention of  a,  millennial  period  between  two  distinct 
resurrections.  But  this  idea,  which  is  otherwise 
alien  to  St.  Paul's  -*  rifi-trs,  tuni*  upon  thopai  ';cular 
interpretation  of  a  siii^ie  pn-^^e  (1  Co  io—'"Ji),  m 
\visit:l»  Uic  L-nmediate  question  is  not  one  of  succes- 
sion or  chronological  order,  and  in  which  nothing 
is  said  of  any  other  resurrection  than  that  of  those 
who  are  Christ's.  The  Pauline  Epistles  ^ have  also 
been  supposed  to  contain  a  definite  doctrine  of  the 
intermediate  state,  with  activities  of  grace  in  it. 
The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  or  some  provision  for 
the  purgation  of  souls  in  the  other  world,  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  great  paragraph  in  I  Co  312"15,  in 
which,  however,  the  *  day  '  in  question  is  that  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  action  referred  to  is  that  of 
testing,  not  purifying.  The  doctrine  of  a  middle 
&tate>  with  a  descent  of  Christ  implying  the  exten- 
i  sion  of  grace  and  opportunity,  is  supposed  to  be 
!  contained,  in  pari/I<  lainr,  in  certain  passages  of  the 
greater  Kjrstles  One  of  these  is  the  section  in 
.  Romans  (lOf'10)  in  which  use  is  made  of  I>t  30""14. 
i  But  the  main  idea  there  is  the  accessibility  of  the 
Divine  commandment,  the  nearness  and  attaina- 
i  bility  of  the  ^'^  *•-,',-,•',  **<  "  r;0d,  and  the  words 
!  say  nothing  o .  :  .  •  •  •  s  .  •  :  j  of  Christ,  nothing 
|  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  beyond  the  fact  that 
1  Christ  entered  it  and  was  raised  from  it.  Another 
j  is  the  •"•-.*  r--1  in  rpli'vs'um- (47"10)  in  which  the 
i  subject  .'  ;.\  s  duiir,  with,  and  the  68th  Psalm 
is  intioducecl  in  that  connexion.  It  speaks  of  a 
descent  of  Christ,  by  which  some  understand  the 
descent  from  heaven  in  the  incarnation,  and  others 
the  descent  from  earth  to  Hades.  But  even  on 
the  latter  interpretation  the  paragraph  says  no- 
thing of  anj  work  of  Christ,  or  any  possibilities  for 
the  dead  p  Hades.  Of  greater  interest  is  the 
"t  j  i-iion  whether  the  Pauline  escbatology  contains 
•|,o  dorinne  of  a  universal  restoration.  The 
answer  turns  mainly  on  certain  y»a shapes  of  large 
suggestion  in  the  Epistles  of  the  C« privity,  together 
with  one  or  two  in  the  earlier  Epistles.  "  The  com- 
parison between  Adam  and  Christ  in  1  Co  15s0  is 
cited  in  this  interest.  The  univ----l:x;r  ry,  ' 
there,  however,  does  not  mean  *  !  •  "•  '•'".'  I!  .  i  :  , 
end  be  made  certain  of  blessedness.  The  point  is 
either,  as  some  take  it,  that  all  who  are  Christ's 
shall  be  raised  (the  *all*  being  limited  by  the 
nature  of  the  ease) ;  or,  as  others  think,  that,  as  in 
Adam  all  ,vc  made  subject  to  physical  death,  so  in 
Christ  all  Muil3  be  lai^od  out  of  ir.  The  state- 
ment ^in  the  same  chapter  (1  Co  15s*-28}  on  the 
subduing  of  all  things,  and  the  consummation  in 
which  God  shall  be  *  all  in  all/  is  also  supposed 
to  imply  Paul's  hope  of  a  final  restoration  of  all. 
But  the  sulriects  to  be  subdued  are  not  sinful  men, 
but  *all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power  '• — all 
powers  opposed  to  Ood ;  and  the  end  expressed  by 
the  *  all  in  all '  is  a  condition  of  things  in  which 
the  world  in  all  its  parts  will  answer  to  God's 
Will,  or  in  vhicli  the  will  of  God  will  be  recognized 
as  ibe  sole  authority.  The  declaration  of  the  uni- 


versal adoration  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  exalted 
Christ  (Ph  210* u)  is  also  cited  as  a  distinct  witness 
to  the  same ;  in  which,  however,  there  is  probably 
nothing  beyond  the  broad  statement  of  a  homage 
v  ide  as  universal  nature,  or  an  as  knov.lcdjraioRt  oi 
sovereignty  made  by  three  great  classes  of  living 
"  *  •  mv  • '  *  -  which  are  most  definite  and 
one  inEphesians(l9  10)  which 
.speaks  of  a  '  - .  •',.'!*  of  all  things  in  Christ, 
and  the  on<  ••.'»•>  :  ••-  (I20)  which  speaks  of  a 
'  reconciliation '  of  all  things.  In  these  the  terms 
are  large  enough  to  include  all  created  things,  and 
go  beyond  the  case  of  universal  man,  or  even  the 
whole  animate  creation.  They  are  passages  which 
express  the  cosmic  effects  of  Christ's  work,  and 
appear  best  interpreted  as  declarations  of  the 
Divine  p:n  >o-c  to  bring  back  all  things  to  their 
pristine Vin,..  110:1  of  harmony,  through  Christ  as 
the  centre  of  unity  and  bond  of  reconciliation. 

The  Pauline  eschatology  has  its  point  of  cul- 
mination in  its  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  That 
doctrine  is  a  consistent  as  well  as  a  lofty  one.  It 
does  not  limit  itself  to  a  resurrection  of  the  just, 
but  has  its  place  also  for  that  of  the  unjust. 
Neither  does  it  regard  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
and  that  of  the  unjust  as  two  successive  acts, 
separated  by  a  millennial  period,  the  passage  (1  Co 
1520-28)  chiefly  relied  on  for  that  being  insufficient 
to  sustain  it.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  predicate  the 
provision  of  an  interim  body,  as  some  have  argued 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  paragraph  (2  Co  51"8), 
for  the  existence  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. Nor,  again,  does  it  entangle  itself  with 
(  n'ou^-si  o-il'o:1-  •op:i>M>lV* the ^010 of  theresurrec- 
:  HI,  i  lit  riji*  i.ic  o:  :  he  riM'i  body,  or  the  conditions 
of  the  future  life,  but  contents  itself  with  the 
simplest  analogies  drawn  from  nature  and  from 
Christ's  own  case.  T'  <'•»'  *  '•!  *y  affirms  for  man 
a  real  and  complete  •  i", .""(  •  of  being,  not  an 
incorporeal  immortality  like  that  to  which  Greek 
thought  looked,  but  a  h- >!>  i'^o:  v.i;-!>  a  per- 
manence of  life  in  the  ••  ;  «!.,;•«.  •  i, •.:•->  entire 
nature.  It  connects  its  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion with  other  cardinal  Pauline  doctrines— the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit,  the  inward  presence  of 
Christ,  the  mystical  union.  It  links  it  further 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  renovated  earth  and  a 
ransomed  creation  (Ro  819'23). 

The  eschatology  of  the  NT,  therefore,  is  in  its 
broad  outlines  a  consistent  though  not  a  system- 
atized doctrine.  In  the  different  sections  of  NT, 
and  with  all  differences  in  detail,  the  eschatology 
turns  on  the  great  truths  of  the  Parousia,  the  bodily 
resurrection,  the  universal,  righteous  judgment ,  the 
final  awards  of  recompense  and  penalty.  It  is  in 
essential  harmony  with  the  faith  and  teaching  of 
the  OT5  and  requires  for  its  explanation  no  theories 
of  derivation  from  ethnic  thought.  The  distinctive 
points  in  the  Pauline  eschatology  are  in  affinity 
with  Hebrew  faith,  not,  as  some  argue  (Pfleiderer, 
etc.),  with  Greek  thought.  The  same  is  even  more 
obviously  the  case  with  the  eschatology  of  the  NT 
writings  outside  the  Pauline  circle.  Essene  or 
Alexandrian  (Philonic)  ideas  are  not  in  place  as 
sources  of  Christ's  teaching  on  the  things  of  the 
end.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  it 
is  given  in  the  NT  cannot  be  said  to  be  dopeiidczi'u, 
in  the  sense  affirmed  by  some  (L.^H.  Mill-,  uu.), 
on  the  Zoroastrian  theology.  It  i&  possible  that 
in  some  of  its  affirmations  the  NT  eschatology 
has  been  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  in  its  form 
by  external  modes  of  thought.  In  all  that  is  of 
its  substance  it  is  hi  relation  to  Hebrew  faith, 
and  has  its  point  of  issue  in  the  principles  and 
ideas  of  the  Old  Testament. 

LmeRATmi.  —  The  various  "boote  on  JVT  Theology*  the 
Biblical  ThfolvrjV  of  NT,  the  Teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  by  Baur,  Neander,  Eeuss,  Lechier,  SchmuL  Oosler/ee, 
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Meyer,  Tl~  "««•»  "V  -t^'ftjr.  v/endt,  Holtzmann,  etc. ;  the  various 
•  •     '   :      N  ™  Tunes  and  Jewish  beliefs:  Colani, 


Mian;  Hngenreia,     U'.IALI;  s  /,:•'    ; 
•     ,•'''"  •     '   '  Heils',  Schurer,   lljp\  11,,  iv.un 

N&w  Test.  Times  ;  Weber,  Jua.  Theologie  ;  Delitzsch,  Biblwal 
Psychology  ;  S.  Davidson,  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  ;  Salmond, 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality  ;  Pusey,  What  is  of  Faith 
as  to  Everlasting  Punishment  $  White,  Life  in  Christ  ;  Petavel- 
Olliff,  Problem  qf  "  '  .  .  "  '  Kabisch,  Eschatologie  des 
Paulus',  Russell,  .  '.•  .r  r  ,  •  „  Riemann,  Lehre  von  der 
Apocatastasis.  g.  D.  ]?.  gALMOND. 

ESCHEW,—  In  the  older  versions  *  eschew'  is 
common,  and  is  used  in  two  senses.  —  1.  To 
'escape,'  as  Pr  II15  Wye.  *He  that  eseheweth 
snarls,  schal  be  sikur'i  cf.  Knox,  Hist.  p.  70, 
e  If  they  will  not  convert  themselves  from  their 
wicked  errour,  there  shall  hastily  come  upon  them 
the  wrath  of  God,  which  they  shall  not  eschew.' 
Of  this  meaning  AV  has  retained  no  example. 

2.  To  'turn  away  from/  as  Pr  1716  Wye,  'He 
that  -eschewith  to  lerne,  schal  falle  in  to  yuels.' 
Of  this  AV  preserves  three  examples  in  OT,  Joh 
I1-  8  28f  all  in  the  phrase  *  to  fear  God  and  e.  evil  ' 
(Heh.  -fto)  ;  and  one  in  NT,  1  P  311  '  Let  him  eschew 
evil,  and  do  good'  (Gr.  taAfrw).  Cf.  Is  716  Cov. 
'But  or  euer  that  childe  come  to  knowledge,  to 
eschue  the  euel  and  chose  the  good.'  RV  prefers 
*  turn  away  from  '  in  1  P,  Amer.  HV  in  Job  also. 
Eschew  came  into  the  Eng.  lang.  from  the  Old 
High  Ger.  sciuhen  (through  the  Fr.  eschever), 
whence  came  also  *  shy,'  adj.  and  verb. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ESDRlELOK.-~TMsis  ,  V  Gr.  * 


Heb.  name  Jezreel—  WIT:  •<;•, 


ii 


city  of  Ahab  and  Jezebe1. 

E.  edge,  gave  its  name  to  '  i  •: 

Palestine.     It  is  variously  given,  e.g.  Jth  S9  ttca 

A  *E<rfytt?Xcij'  (B  ''RcrSpaijXtiv)  ;  73  A  'EcrSp^Xc^At  (B  « 

'I&ff8pn\6v)  ;  46  B  5E(r/>??X<*>j>,  A  'Erc/^xciy.    The  name 

by  which  it^is  now  known  among  the  natives  is 

Merj  Ibn-  Amr  'Meadow  of^the  son  of  'Amr.' 

At  one  time  the  mountain  range  must  have 
stretched  unbroken  from  the  uplands  of  Samaria, 
behind  Jenin,  to  those  of  Galilee,  which  run  N. 
into  the  Lebanons.  Now  it  is  as  if  a  gigantic 
mass  had  been  torn  from  the  bosom  of  the  range, 
leaving  the  rough  protuberances  of  Gilboa,  Little 
Hermon,  and  Tabor,  along  the  edge  of  the  Jordan 
Yalloy,  and  thrust  violently  towards  the  sea.  in  a 
N.  \V.~dire?lion.  This  mass  forms  the  wooded  bulk 
of  Carmel,  which,  rising  to  a  height  of  over  1800 
feet,  terminates  in  a  bold  promontory,  i:  ,J;I,M:S^ 
the  S.  end  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  ,r,  liilaih;' 
floor  of  this  great  gap  among  the  hills  mini*  tho 
*  valley  '  or  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  mentioned  2  Ch  3S23,  Zee  1211,  nypa 
'an  opi'iiinjr,'  from  >::  'to  split'  or  'cleave 
aMimlri,"  «•*  ii;-iii:^ni!*lied  from  pay.  'a  depression' 
or  'deepening,'  applied  to  its  offshoot,  the  vale  of 
Jezreel,  suits  the  conditions  admirably.  The  word 
still  persists  in  El-Befcdf,  the  great  hollow  between 
the  Lebanons  ;  and  in  its  dim.  form,  El'BaJpei'a,  a 
village  with  a  tract  of  fertile  land  around  it, 
enclosed  by  ridges,  high  in  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali.  So  the  plain  of  E.  is  shut  in  by  hills  on 
every  aide.  It  may  be  described  generally  as 
triangular  in  form.  It  is  bounded  oy  irregular 
lines,  drawn  from  the  foot  of  Carmel,  along  the  N. 
edge  of  the  low  hills  which  join  Carmel  to  the 
Samaritan  mountains,  to  Jentn  ;  from  Jentn  to  the 
base  of  Mt.  Tabor;  and  thence  under  the  Nazareth 
hills,  back  again  to  Carmel.  The  S.  boundary  is 
the  longest,  extending  some  20  miles;  the  other 
two  are  nearly  equal,  being  each  about  15  miles 
in  length.  From  Jenin  a  hltle  bay  runs  east  into 
the  bosom  of  Gilboa,  but  finds  no  outlet.  Between 
Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon  a  broad  and  easy 
descent  passes  down  as  far  as  Beit'dn,  and  then, 


with  a  sudden  leap,  plunges  to  the  level  of  the 
Jordan  Valley.  This  is  properly  the  vale  of 
Jezreel.  Between  Little  Hermom  and  Tabor 
another  offshoot  of  the  plain  makes  its  way  down 
to  the  GMr,  tkro\\  ing  off  a  spur  to  the  N.  E.  of 
Tabor.  Westward  the  plain  narrows  to  a  gorge 
between  the  lower  hills  of  Galilee  and  Carmel, 
through  which  the  Kishon  forces  a  passage  to  the 
'  ere,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  We  have 
.  •  one  continuous  plain  from  the  sea- shore 
>f  the  Jordan  Valley.  There  is  the  plain 
of  Acre,  !\*  -.in;:  u  U>  the  gorge  at  the  E.  end  of 
Carmel ;  »  '(  ;»••.<•.  'central  plain  spreading  N.  and 
S.,  and  :o  !."^  •"..  i",  the  base  of  Gilboa  and  Little 
Hermon.  j.v  ^*:('-u,  elevation  of  which  is  about 
200  ft.  above  sea-level;  then  the  vale  of  Jezreel, 
which,  in  the  12  miles  from  Zerin  to  Beisdn,  sinks 
about  600  ft.,  before  falling  steeply  into  the  Jordan 
Valley. 

For  the  most  part,  the  plain  consists  of  deep, 
rich,  loamy  soil.  After  the  removal  of  the  crops, 
where  it  is  cultivated,  the  autumnal  suns  burn  the 
surface  almost  to  brick  ;  and  when  the  rains  come, 
it  sucks  them  in  ]i"L->  !i  Vv  -po:1:,  ».  T»\\*  ',.  "fc 
becomes  a  nearly  ••:•  Iro'n  P  -  'tor<,i  •  iiu:,(\i  *;  >  !y 
dangerous  to  cross ;  disaster  not  seldom  befalling 
those  who  travel  even  by  the  most  frequented  and 
thoroughly  beaten  tracks.  Its  fertility  has  always 
been  remarkable,  ever  ;_  •.,  >•  awarding  the 
toils  of  the  husbandmen.  •  •  •"•••  you  may  pass 
over  many  acres  where  the  man  on  horseback  can 
just  see  over  the  tall  stalks  of  grain.  Where  left 
to  itself,  the  rank  luxuriance  it  produces  is  proof 
enough  of  what  it  might  do  in  skilful  hands.  Of 
trees,  in  the  plain  there  are  few,  but  on  its  borders, 
esp.  at  Jenin,  there  are  clumps  of  olives  and  other 
fruit  trees,  the  stately  palm  waving  high  over  all. 
The  low  hills  that  run  down  towards  Carmel  from 
the  N.  are  thickly  covered  by  oak  trees,  and  are 
known  among  the  natives  as  *  the  forest.' 

The  only  stream  of  importance  in  the  plain  is 
the  Kishon,  visible,  for  the  most  part,  only  from 
its  own  steep  banks.  Itising  at  Jenin,  it  pursues 
its  crooked  course,  justifying  its  name  *  the  tortu- 
ous, '  along  a  deep  muddy  bed,  gathering  contribu- 
tions from  other  parts  of  the  plain,  and  carrying 
"""  "  ••  ""  "•  ;  >rge  at  Carmel,  to  the  sea.  The 
r ;  ,  :  :  •  ,  at  Jenin,  where,  creating  the 
gardens,  they  gave  rise  to  the  ancient  name  En- 
Gannim  ;  at  Jezreel,  where,  in  close  proximity,  are 
three  springs,  the  principal  being  fA^n  Jaltid,  just 
under  the  northern  cliff  of  Gilboa,  identified  with 
the  well  of  Harod.  The  stream  which  these  three 
supply  flows  eastward  to  Jordan.  At  Lejjdn,  the 
ancient  Megiddo,  there  are  also  copious  springs, 
sufficient  to  form  considerable  marshes  to  the  N., 
besides  turning  several  mills,  and  serving  largely  for 
irrigation. 

The  plain  owed  its  importance  chiefly  to  its 
central  position,  and  to  the  great  highways  that 
lay  athwart  it.  The  main  gateways  of  entrance 
were  five  in  number.  (1)  That  coming  down  from 
the  N.  between  Tabor  and  the  Nazareth  hills, 
^  .ii!«><!  li\  the  fortress  on  the  mountain.  (2)  That 
uom  j:-o  I*!,  up  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  commanded  by 
this  city.  (3)  The  approach  from  the  S.  by  Jenln, 
(4)  That  up  Wady  Mra/i.  into  the  j>lain  by  the  old 
stronghold  of  Megiddo,  now  Lejjtin.  (5)  That 
through  the  pass  under  Carmel,^ from  the  plain  of 
Acre,  dominated  by  Haio-'iotli—  IT"  ritfi  •  ,•  :7t  -OTS 
the  N.,  and  by  Jokneam  of  Canm-1  or:  i!  c  <  <li.<;  of 
the  plain.  By  one  or  other  of  these  portals  the 
merchant  caravans  and  the  armies  of  contending 
powers  had  to  enter,  and  find  exit,  on  their  passage 
N.,  S.,  E.,  or  W.  The&e  strongholds,  together 
with  Bethshean— - Beisdn,  Shirnem— Sdlam,  Nain, 
on  the  N.  W.  shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  Daberath 
—DeMriyeh,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Tabor,  and  Chesul- 
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loth— fksdl,  under  the  Nazareth  hills,  were  the 
chief  cities  around  the  plain.  At  no  time  have 
towns  of  any  importance  been  built  on  the  plain 
itself. 

E.  formed  the  main  part  of  the  { lot '  oi  Issachar 
(Jos  1917"*2).  This  tribe  seems  to  have  reverted 
at  once  to  the  old  nomadic  life,  'dwelling 
in  tents'  (Dt  S318),  and  the  fatness  of  the  land 
becoming  a  snare  to  them,  they  were  ignobly 
content  to  secure  its  enjoyment  by  stooping  as 
servants  *  under  task-work  *  (G-n  4914).  The  '  men 
who  had  understanding  of  the  times/  of  the  child- 
ren of  Issachar,  who  came  to  David  at  Hebron 
(1  Ch  1232},  were  probably  astrologers,  and  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  divination,  so  popular  fiom  of  old 
among  the  children  of  the  wiU-,.  Tins  goes  to 
show  how  closely  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  were 
identified  with  their  Bedawi  neighbours.  In  the 
same  chapter,  v.40,  we  have  an  indication  of  the 
character  of  its  ancient  produce.  The  men  of 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  'brought  bread 
on  asses,  and  on  camels,  and  on  mules,  and  on  oxen, 
victual  of  meal,  cakes  of  figs,  and  clusters  of 
raisins,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  oxen,  and  sheep  in 
abundance.1 

Four  battles,  famous  in  IsraeFs  history,  were 
fought  in  this  plain.  On  the  banks  of  Kishon 
Sisera  was  overthrown,  'the  stars  in  their  courses' 
contributing  to  Ms  defeat  ( Jg  520}.  In  the  hollow 
between  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon,  the  swarms  of 

*  the  children  of  the  East  *  perished  in  the  midnight 
alarm,  before  Gideon  and  his  brave  300  (Jg^  7). 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  driven  back  by  the  victorious 
Philistines,  retired  to  the  Visits  and  were  slain 
on  the  *  high  places*  of  Gil  boa"  il  S  31)*    Josiah's 
disastrous  mistake,  in  attempting  to  arrest  the 
progress    of    Pharaoh  -  necoh    in   the   valley   of 
Megiddo,  was  paid  for  with  his  life.    Wounded  in 
the  battle,  he  was  carried  to  Jerus.  dead  (2  K  2380) 
or  dying"  (2  Ch  3520"27).     Imperishable  memories 
of  Elijah's  encounter  with  the  prophets  of  Baal 
cling  to  its  western  border.     Up  from  the  way  of 
the  Jordan  came  Jehu,  driving  furiously,  to  the 
slaughter  of  Ahab's  house,  and  across  the  plain 
fled  Ahaziah,  to  perish  by  Megiddo.    The  army 
of   Holofernes  spread  out  from  the  hills  above 
Jenin  to  C\  n  inon  —T*2l  Kaimtin  ( Jth  7s).     During 
the  long  period  of  the  Jewish  wars,  the  plain  often 
resounded  with  the  tramp  of  armies  and  the  noise 
of  battle.    In  the  vision  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
seer  (Rev  1614*16),  the  most  fitting  place  whither 

*  the  kings  of  the  whole  world  shall  be  gathered 
together  unto  the  war  of  the  great  day  of  God,  the 
ASi.urlitr,*  is.  the  level  reaches,  so  often  drenched 
:T.  h'oo*:,"  w.'iich  take  their  name  from  *the  place 
which  is  called  in  the  Heb.  tongue  Har-Magedon.* 

Open  of  old  to  the  eastern  tribesmen,  who  kept 
the  peasants  in  constant  fear,  the  Bomnr.s  inaugu- 
rated a  period  of  security,  and  the  jxoplo  made 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  But  with  the 
fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  Aral)  hordes  mshed 
back,  and  restored  the  ancient  conditions.  In 
recent  years  the  Turks  have  established  more 
effectual  control  over  the  nomads  j  nrM  I1  <•  p<  «  r.r.S, 
delivered  from  the  rapacity  of  js-.e  Arnii-,  IINK* 
been  handed  over  to  the  tcmier  mercies  of  certain 
Greek  capitalists  in  Beirut.  We  may  doubt  if 
their  burdens  have  thus  been  lightened. 

LrreRATras  — G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  331-410 ;  Baedeker,  JPoZ.3 
229 ;  Purrer  in  Sehenkel  s  Bibelless.  m  S02 ,  Thomson,  Land 
and  Rook.  ii.  170  f.;  Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Kashan,  245 f.  ; 
PEFSt*  1872,  ISOf. ;  1873,  3ff,  46,  CO;  1S75,  40,  1879,  13, 
Conder,  Tent-Work,  68 ff. ;  Moore,  Judgest  197  f  ;  Schurer,  HJP 

i  it  sa  W.  ETON  a. 

ISDUiS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF.— TETLK— The  titles 
of  the  books  that  deal  with  the  history  of  Ezra  are 
confuting.  In  the  Sept.  tMs  book  is  entitled 
Esdras  A,  Esdras  B  embracing  the  canonical  books 


of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  In  the  Vulg.,  however, 
Jerome  had  used  the  words  Esdras  I.  and  II.  for  the 
canonical  books  ;  Esdras  A  therefore  became  Esdras 
HI.,  Esdras  iv.  being  the  <lo-J;rKii.u>:  of  the  other 
and  later  J  v  <  •>;•••  -  book,  if:  :iuj  -ixth  article  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  ail  the  early 
Eng.  Bibles,  the  four  books  are  numbered  as  in  the 
Vulgate.  The  Geneva  Bible  (1560)  was  the  first  to 
adopt  our  present  classification,  which  keeps  the 
Heft,  names  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  for  the  canonical, 
and  gives  the  Latin  names  Esdras  I.  and  Esdras  II. 
to  \  '  ;',•'"  '\  '  •«'  books. 

\  •  ,    i,  :  ,  1  :  ;.  ,  tepefo,  appears  as  the  headjig  of 
Esdras  A  in  Cod.  A  of  the  LXX,  which  alfeo  ^has 
the  head  of  Esdras  B  ;   the  subscriptions 


Artax&rxes. 


in  both  books  give  the  ordinary  names. 

Yet  another  name  for  our  book  appears  in  the 
.vili-cri]j{,:oii  to  the  Old  Latin,  'Explicit  Esdrae 
!  ;  •>•  v  ".  .-  de  templi  restitution^,9  which  aptly 
<;._-<  ,  ,."  -,  i  ,-,  contents  of  the  hook.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion, '  The  Greek  Esdras  '  has  been  suggested  as 
a  suitable  title. 

CONTENTS,  —  Except  for  one  original  section 
(3M>6),  the  book  is  made  up  wholly  from  materials 
that  exist  in  canonical  books.  ^  It  is  a  repetition 
of  the  history  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 
The  first  chapter  corresponds  to  the  last  two  of 
2  Ch,  the  last  to  a  portion  of  Neh  8  ;  the  inter- 
veni  •  "•  "•  •  '  .us  parallel  to  Ezra,  and  contains 
the-  •(  '.".i  book,  with  one  tiansposition  and 
one  interpolation. 

The  following  scheme  gives  the  canonical  paral- 
lels, and  shov.  -  '"':•  I  •  n  •  *  •  *  confusion  of  the 
book.  (The^  :-v  ;.•*  •.  •<:-,*  (  he  Camb.  LXX.) 

Es  1=2  Ob  35.  36.  Great  passover  of  Josiah  ;  his  defeat  at 
"  ""  "  i"  *  ,  *  •  v  '  Jewish  reigns  and  the 

.    ;      i    V    i          ,*•          •  •     Delivery  of  the  sacred 
,        ,  •         :          i       i  •     .    Jerusalem. 

•-  ,          •  •  •      •  •  the  rebuilding  of  the 

,      ;    .      i  •      r  <••    .'  •  '  '        resident  in  Samaria  to 

.*•  "or  .  t\  ,  i*7  .AT,  /•  <•'  Doariw. 
n  d.  ini  n.u<  ;  '  ,.  -i    the  court  of 
-,.!     -i-       -  •  T\e  third, 

-     •  •  i       j          .  '  '    <  to  lead 

••     i-  •»  (;    ,   i    'a-  n«  *  n  under 

t,  anu  ocners. 
.         i  .  •  _'     Lists  of  those  returning  with  Zerubbabel. 

•   .,-45.    /*•('"         •'"""'.-«•     up;  Feast  ol 
Tabernacles  celebrated  ;     .    •'     '  -\"  offer  of*  the 

enemies*  to  r  •  «  ;   *  .'     •  *    M  3.    The  work  hindered  through 
•1  •  ,TI»I)O«>  !"»-'•'.    '     '•  Darius. 

i  •»  ('  "?-  1  /•  ,»         V,  ,  omed  in  second  year  of  Darius 

Letter  of  the  Persian  governors  to  Darius,  and  his  favourable 
rescript.    Co  "  •»"*  ".f  i  r    '  t    '•  •  1" 

Es8-936-L/r7  -0  \\  ,  ",  •  -K  •  I^nun  rii^-io'  i  rtnx-  rjrtv 
The  abuse  of  m:\c'I  ibir  ^  *  IIUU-.-L.I.  >"jiu»c.-  o*  the  traPK- 

*~l*l>t'  35*  Xeh  7"3-Si3.    Beading  of  the  law  by  Ezra. 

The  history  goes  directly  backwards  :  first  Arta- 
xerxes  (215*20),  then  Darius  (3~56),  lastly  Cyrus 
(57*70),  instead  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Artaxerxes.  After 
expressly  stating  that  it  was  Darius  who  gave 
;>•  in;^i.>Ti  to  Zerubbabel  to  return,  the  writer  in 
o  '"'  '  (  t;lmly  refers  this  return  to  the  time  of  Cyrus. 

The  book  is  incomplete.  It  breaks  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  mi  *  -.  ^f  ,-c  ;  ;,r-  fr  f  Yrh  S1*1 
I'  ',.''  n  \-.  continued  tl  •  I  ,  «.'\  10  !•!«'  \\i\-\  01 
T  s  •"-  described  In  NJi  \  Ii:  i  ."<>  cuili;  i; 
this  is  suggested  by  Jos.  Ant,  XI.  v.  5,  who  de- 
scribes that  feast,  using  an  Esdras  w<-  •" 
and  at  this  point,  having  hitherto  •  I  •  • 
his  authority,  passes  on  to  the  Book  of  Xch.  The 
Latin  versions  add  a  clause  completing  the  broken 
sentence  of  the  Greek.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  book  ever  began  at  an  earlier  point  in  the 
history  than  it  does  now. 

RECEPTION  AND  USE  OF  THE  BOOK.—  The  first 
witness  to  the  existence  of  Es  A  is  Josephus,  who 
uses  it  in  place  of  the  canonical  book  not  only  in 
his  description  of  the  Return  (An-t,  XI.  i.-v.),  but 
also  in  his  account  of  Josiah  (Ant.  x.  IT.  5  ill). 
He  agrees  with  Es  in  shifting  the  first  opposition,  to 
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the  work,  and  the  letter  to  the  Persian  king,  from 
its  place  in  the  canonical  Ezr,  altering  Artaxerxes 
to  Cambyses  to  correct  the  chronological  error  ;  he 
introduces  the  story  of  the  three  pages  ;  with  Es 
he  passes  directly  from  the  end  of  Ezr  to  Neh  8  ; 
and  he  borrows  a  good  deal  of  the  language  of  our 
book.  His  prefeience  for  it  was  probably  due  to 
its  EK::C  ••lev''11'  Gr.  style,  and  a  desire  not  to  omit 
the  M's.i.MJ'i!  !  matter  contained  in  it.  He  occa- 
sionally supplements  his  authority  by  information 
derived  apparently  from  the  Heo.  Ezr;  the  indi- 
cations of  his  knowledge  of  the  Gr.  Es  B  are  too 
slight  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  he  made 
any  use  of  that  book  (but  see  XI.  i.  3,  §  15,  ^vKrypes  ; 
XL  v.  2,  §  136).  His  narrative  is  worthless  as 
history,  since  in  trying  to  remove  the  inaccuracies 
of  his  original  he  has  only  introduced  greater  con- 
fusion himself. 


Our  bod:  is  i 
both  Gr.  UIM! 


-    d^ttan  Fathers, 
,31em.  Alex.  Strom. 


,  .          .  . 

l  392,  Potter  (ivra,vQ»  Zopo£a,3:>  a-o^'ac.  vtxvurox  rouf  a>rxyaiv,'-r«f, 
*.T.X.);  Ong-en,  Horn.  ix.  tn  Josuam,  §  10,  Comm  in  Johann 
vi.  1  ;  Eusebius,  Comm.  in  Ps.  76,  §  19  ;  U'.ismaiirs,  Orat.  cont. 
Arianos.  ii.  20.  Tertulhan,  De  Cor.  MI/I*  '),  perl'aps  refers  to 
-  T\:rt  V--  .  ~»  -',  V  »•  .  -  , 


•I 


truth,  and  strong  above  all  things ' 
references  are  cc 


«i  • 


.  (The  patristic 
talschrift, 
the  book 

!  1 1'  •  <  to  translate  the  *  dreams '  of  3  and  4 

Esdras.  His  words  are  (Proef.  in  Ezmm),  '  Tertius  annus  est 
quod  semper  scribitis  atque  rescnbitis,  ut  Esdrae  librum  et 
r  '•  ,".<".  TT  -  .  .  -  v  .  moveat 

i  •  :    -  .1  i  '  •        tertti  et 

^  niif>  t1  ,  ^  ^  •      Nehemi- 

seque  sermones  in  mmm  volumen"  coarctantur ;  et  qua  non 
habentur  apu *  ""  ~  •.-•••"  •  -  •-  sunt,  procul 
abjicienda.'  .  ratouched  by 

him,  and  the  book  is  absent  from  the  older  MSS  of  the  Vulg. 
(e.g.  Cod.  Amiatinus). 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  this 
estimate  of  Jerome,  that  the  Tridentine  Fathers  in 
1546  excluded  1  Es  from  the  Canon.  1  and  2  Es, 
with  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  are  the  only  books 
admitted  as  apocryphal  into  the  Romish  Bibles,  the 
rest  of  our  Apocr.  wing  declared  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  1  n  M  i  oa  orn  editions  of  the  V ulg. 
they  form  an  Appendix,  being  placed  after  the  NT, 
with  a  prefatory  note  stating  that  they  are  jplaced 
*hoc  in  loco  extra  scilicet  seriem  canonicorum 
libroram  .  .  .  ne  prorsus  interirent,  qtdppe  qui  a 
nonnullis  sanctis  Patribus  citantur,  et  in  aliquibus 
Bibliis  tarn  manuscriptis  quam  impressis  reperi- 
untur.'  In  the  Eng.  Bible  our  book  stands  first  in 
the  Apocrvpha. 

.RELATION  TO  THE  CANONICAL  EZEA.— On  this 
question,  the  most  interesting  whicll  arises  in 
connexion  with  the  book,  the  most  opposite 
opinions  have  been  held.  The  various  theories 
resolve  themselves  into  three. 

1.  It  is  regarded  as  a  mere  compilation  from  the 
Gr.  of  the  LXX  (2  Ch  and  Es  B).  Those  books, 
according  to  this  theory,  have  been  worked  over 
and  modified  for  the  sake  of  Greek  readers^  to 
whom  the  Hebraic  style  of  the  LXX  version 
rendered  it  unintelligible.  Siich^  is  the  view  of 
Keil,  Schiirer  (in  Herzog,  Encycl.  i.  496,  *  nach  der 
Septuaginta  iibersetzung  bearbeitet/  and  HJP  n. 
iii.  177  ff.  Eng.  tr.),  and  Bissell  (in  Lange's  OT 
Comm. ).  In  favour  of  this  view  it  is  urged  (i. )  that 
our  book  of,'<  r:  ,:;  ••  ^  -  lilo.-nlly  with  the  LXX  in 
the  Gr.  us--i,  <-\-  \\  :ii  MM;  mi/:  unfamiliar  words; 
(ii.)  that  the  LXX  is  often  followed  in  its  deviations 
from  the  Heb.  text  ?  and  (iii.)  that  in  the  case  of 
deviations  from  both  Heb.  and  LXX,  the  readings 
of  Es  A  are  more  easily  referred  to  the  latter  than 
to  the  former.  The  best  instances  of  (i.)  are  Es  A 
8®*  6  KOixblffas  7"d$  afjuiprtas  ^/Atui'=Es  B  9^  <?/coi50icrcis 
ras  avoplas,  Rv  'punished  us  less  than  our 


iniquities  deserve/;  Es  A  951=Es  B  IS10 
AiTrdoTwtra.  For  (ii.)  may  be  quoted  Es  A  I10  KO,\ 
oflrw  TO  Trpcaivfo=2  Ch  S512  Kal  ofir&s  ds  ro  irpul, 
against  Heb.  *and  so  they  did  with  the  oxen.' 
The  two  Heb.  words  nj53  ('oxen')  and  ipa  (' morn- 
ing') are  indistinguishable  without  the  vowel 
points,*  the  n^o'j-ucr.t  reed  not  prove  the  use  of 
one  version  'P,  !iie  otisc-.  More  strikuig  is  Es  A 
I11  /tier*  etiwdtas  Kal  dwtfve'yKa.v,  compared  with  2  Ch 
3518  seal  eM&Oi)  Kal  $8pajjLov.  This  looks  like  a  con- 
fusion of  etfwQ^w  and  e£o56w  ;  the  Heb.  <  i/'iti  ]-kr»i  :H 
'and  in  pans.'  But  here  Es  renders  "  ii,  h  |'.il 
^n»i  correctly  by  airfyejKav,  which  gdpapov  tails  to 
do,  thus  showing  independent  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew.  Compare  also  Es  A  I28  iro\€fj.eiv  a.Mv 
&re%e/pei,  and  2  Ch  3522  dXX'  ^  Tro\ww  atirbv  $Kpa- 
ratddTi,  with  the  Heb.  *  disguised  himself  that  he 
might  fight  with  him.3 

A  comparison  of  the  two  books,  however,  renders 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  view  any  longer,  that 
Es  A  is  compiled  solely  from  the  Gr.  of  the  other 
books.  There  are  numerous  passages  where  Es 
preserves  the  Heb.  more  closely  than  the  LXX,  or 
points  to  a  different  word  in  the  Heb.  original. 
An  examination  of  all  the  passages  given  bv  Bissell 
(p.  69)  in  support  of  the  opposite  opinion  mil  show 
that  there  is  not  one  where  Es  does  not  preserve 
some  touch  in  the  Heb.  which  is  missed  in  the 
LXX  Ezr,  which  cannot  therefore  have  been  the 
only  authority  possessed  by  our  author  in  those 
parts  which  agree  with  the  canonical  book.  It 
still  remains  possible  that  Es  A  is  a  mere  recension 
of  the  canonical  books  by  the  help  of  the  Heb. ;  but 
the  Gr.  of  the  two  books  is  of  such  a  different  char- 
acter as  to  make  it  improbable  that  this  is  the 
true  view  of  the  relation  between  them. 

2.  It  is  regarded  as  a  working  over  of  an  earlier 
Gr.  translation  of  Ch,  Ezr,  and  Neh,  but  a  trans- 
lation quite  distinct  from  the  LXX.    This  view  is 
held  by  Ewald  (Hist,  of  Isr.  v.  126-128,  Eng.  tr.). 
He  first  gives  the  alternative  that  the  writer  *  was 
either  a  translator  of  the  books  of  Ch,  or  else 
found  them  already  1  •  r  MM,  '  ("!.  «•  il  worked  up  the 
tr.,' and  then  decides   or  ;'i-    ;       •  view  (p.  128 n.). 
'He  found  the  work  of  the  chronicler  tolerably 
freely  translated  from  the  original.    This  tr.  was 
different  from  that  of  the  LXX,  and  no  doubt 
much  older.' 

This  theory  admits  an  independent  tr.  of  the 
Heb.  as  the  basis  of  the  book,  but  denies  that  the 
compiler  was  himself  the  translator ;  it  presupposes 
a  lost  Gr.  version  of  Ch,  Ezr,  Neh.  It  gives  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  coincidences  in  tr. 
and  deviation  from  the  Heb.  in  Es  A  and  Es  B,  if 
we  suppose  that  both  are  to  «onie  extent  dependent 
on  a  lost  Gr.  original,  V>"e  should  then  have  in 
the  two  books  a  parallel  case  to  the  two  Gr. 
versions  of  Dn,  the  LXX  very  paraphrastic, 
Thepd.  fairly  literal,  both  being  dependent  on  an 
earlier  version  (Smith,  Diet.  Christ,  ftiog.  art. 
'Theodotion'). 

3.  It  is  held  to  be  a  direct  and  independent  tr. 
from  the  Heb.,  and  from  a  text  in  some  Distances 
superior  to  the  Massoretic ;   Es  B  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  writer.    This  view  is  held  by 
Michaelis,  Trend elonlmi<?   (in    Eichhorn's    Allffe- 
meine  Bibliothek  det  tubL  litt.  1787),  Pohlmann  (in 
Tubingen  Quartalschrift,  1859,  p.  257),  Herzfeld, 
Fritzsehe,  and  others.    It  is  simpler  than  the  last, 
but  fails  to  account  for  the  coincidences  in  the 
two  books.    The  question  whether  (2)  or  (3)  is  the 
true  view  depends  also  on  the  date  which,  on 
linguistic  and  other  grounds,  we  are  led  to  assign 
to  the  work.    It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  yet 
decided  which  is  right,  but  (2)  appears  to  satisfy 
all  the  requirements  of  the  problem,  while  (3)  does 
not. 

The   two   translations   are    of    an   essentially 
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different  character.  "While  the  writer  of  Es  B 
shows  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  Hebrew,  often 
transliterating  his  original,  and  making  no  pre- 
tensions to  style,  Es  A  is  marked  by  a  free  style 
of  translation,  an  elegant  and  idiomatic  Gr.,  a 
happy  rendering  of  Hebraisms,  and  an  omission  of 
difficulties,  which  make  it  a  far  more  readable 
book  than  the  other.  It  was  clearly  intended  for 
Gr.  readers  unacquainted  with  Hebrew.  The 
writer  was  a  litterateur  in  possession  of  a  wide 
Gr.  vocabulary, 

A.  feu,  -,•'  0  *-  •*  ••  i*  ••":--•  i  •  >  <:'  -  •  He  consistently 
tran-slact-  :r  '  ;  '  .-  'A  »  :  .  f.  .'  *•  .*\  .  Persian  name  for 
Palestine,  Es  B  xipav  r*5  VOT*/*-*?)  by  KO/XJJ  Sv/>/«  *«*  $0m#n  (7 
times  in  Es  A  ;  only  3  times  elsewhere,  viz  in  the  Books  of 
Mao).  He  writes  iyw  re  ~«<rys6  for  Ch  -flu7y  T*  <?«*•£%,  A  good 
instance  of  :d.on\iLc  Gr.  slue  it  5^-  7G  (contrast  Es  B  4^5)  A 
list  of  some  \i  o:cU  peculiar  "to  Es  A  in  the  Gr.  OT  may  not  be 
superfluous,  <x.x&K6ubMS  c.  dat».  for  twros,  (3  f'rncs)  f  otv^v^a-nif 
(of  Ezra,  &  kpivg  xett  Kvatyt&ffrrit  rev  yc4tcu  =  L,3  D  o  hp&f  xt»t  » 
ivs,  o  times),  &T»tt,jju$iff$'n*rfaw  ,  a,p%iipifa  (of  Ezra),  /&/?A< 


i  <*iwri!»), 


y  'a  car/ 


»  (4  times),  ( 

wpayfjMWc;  -  V      -      "!/»«/     «v, 

c-*v*  "««.«  £•£«.,   rJr*".-',   o.«   rss,fsv-&*    /»*."*     '  -.,-v       j^/wjuat- 

r.<  -,„„,,  ;>  •  IT  w  oi<I-»  »-;ir<  A  fouwl  eibou.'nit*  than  in  this  book 
,'»u  "  '"rv  -<r  Me  rov,  parr  l/o  pa^a'.oicd  from  Est,  Dn,ja.nd 
*.  ar)  Art1  —  MI  '.}*£•!  *c.'on'  *  ti:;>,  «5/i»*«,  eirjiJ£«,/!<,  J*y/*«<r/£i/v, 
...;<s.v  ,*.«<•.  .jy,  '.fetirdi'ixr  ?,  ^.»f,i-<ut".iet  *at,laok,'  iieta-uerrourjf  (al, 

8   "-a^Jf),  Qvptvptf  (Es   B 


. 

The  •»!*•<•  rvt  ,i  ••.  M  at  IK)  a  mo^e  accurate  rendering  of  the 
Heb.,  ->r  ..  G  .....  «.•».,  ::^  j  onginal  from  that  tri-  by  the  LXX, 
are  coiiwusa  wy  Irenaeleaburg  (see  also  Bissell,  65-69).  The 
foil.  *  -  ••*••  -  '*"%-'•  "ie  ir'^ci!  •  — 

In      ......  '...••       •«,-».    'S^-.'ChSr'^. 

Esl25  Ir*  y&p  TW  Etxpfaveu  «  sra*.*t*ef  /MU  Irviv  ;  Oh  LXX  omit; 
Heb.  *but  against  the  house  of  my  war'  (WrPD  n»5  VK),  Es 
apparently  rt"  f,  .T;r  T  rf  r  >.,*.-  *  -  ,—  ?  The  Heb,  as  it  stands 
is  h&rsh^for  l,lie  -  -  ^  .  w,.  ,..  :  iave  war';  and  Es  is  a 
ded  impro\  enent. 

l2^  a-  ^(s«fl-£x*'»   fa/totem  'Itptfjuov  KfKKfrvou  '   Oh  LXX  «v» 
*»  x^**  N*^a:«i>=Heb.    Es  perhaps  read  K1^   for  bl 
is  a  later  insertion  ;   the  Vulg.  has  *  non  attendens 
\  crbutn  prophet«fi.' 

Ea  127  xcu  xxripw*,  W  »^»tTW  roif  faftMm  ;  Oh  LXX  «a/ 
M&vffxv  &i  Ti%inu  ir)  jSot*-.  =  Heb.  Es  read  5T}*1  *  and  they  came 
down  ')  for  ^  *  and  they  shot  '). 

In  Es  A  8®>  weJ  «,4T'  »tv»v  ««•»  y/xe^jsr  AvV**1  l**rif  jwrfcwra, 
the  Ilfcb  is  more  closely  rendered  ('  and  w:th  him  were  reckoned 
&^  ffeneologi/cf  the.  mole*')  than  in  LXX  (Es  B  8»)  **J  ^T'  «i™S 

re  <r^<rT^sa.ttatI  «.  aca<  TJV". 

In  Sf»s  *  M«ri#i.'  of  T..XX  is  rightly  jf.ven  as  AiyfrTMi.  A  wnter 
working  on  the  LXX  %vithout  the  Heb.  could  hardly  infer  that 
Wurtpti  stood  for  *"  ""'  "«  •  ••  '  o"  M*/-  ,"  r»  •). 

In  8®8  3pMj$»*&  tfjtM.net,  SUM  **&  up**  wthiT»,  the  last  words  of 
the  Heb.  *7»j?D*  ('  and  my  mantle  are  rightly  given  ;  the  LXX 
twice  f  misconstrues  them  (9&J5),  Ztt/tftjg*,  r»  1/Ao.rtei  f^v  xo.) 


(>*,  rov  t&ptou,  the 

Heb.  phiaae  J73TT5J2D?  (4for  a  little  moment')  is  rendered,  and 
the  passire  construction  kept.    Es  B  98  xoni  w  sa-Mxt 
o  §«*<•,  om:ts  ttie  phrase  and  changes  the  construction 
8»«  ivjacao^aejtwv  T^*^,*,,  and  Es  B  fll4  i 

5«r*i,  are  independent  versions  of  ng 
break  ?\ 


'shall  we  again 


. 

In  02  Es  Apomtsto  aneatand  certein  correction  of  the  Hebrew. 

' 


.  .  . 
10  tautological 


v,* 

**)  ***lf*0*)  M«^  where  the  second 

Es  A  has  «T^t^r  m  r»  vet  . 

The  compiler  clearly  read  otf  jj^  Cand  he  passed  the  i%ht 
there1)  for  otf  ^Jri  C»n<J  he  went  there1).  The  letters  r  and  T 
are  very  liabk  to  confusion;  and  «fe&*fa  is  the  constant 
reudcriny  of  the  verb  p>  <lto  dwellO  in  the  LTY. 

^0  fc,  ^x,  ff  tfj,5  ofr^  if  ^fwf  wtnm  is  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  Heb.  (buna  ^p  vei  *and 


4  TJ?sSue7'  S8^1^  <Jttt  ^  many  show  beyond,  a 
doubt  that  the  compiler,  or  the  author  of  the 
version  he  is  using,  had  a  knowledge  of  tJie  Hek  as 
against  the  other  Grr,  version,  and  that  Es  A  is  an 


, 

the  Heb   ('according  to  the  council  of  my  Lon!  and  of        - 
that  ircinble  at  the  conamana  of  our  Cod  ')  u.  hero  Lhe  LXX  (L-,  U  " 
10J;  departs  from  it,  M  «»  ^ixp  A»«™^  *»J          ,,0,  a-T,;    .„ 

ff  Gtev 


important  authority  for  a  critical  emendation  of 
the  Heb.  text. 

The  most  recent  supporter  of  the  third  view,  and 
of  the  claims  of  this  "book  to  attention,  is  Sir  EL  H, 
Howorth,  in  a  series  of  six  articles  m  the  Academy 
for  1893  on  '  The  real  character  and  the  importance 
of  the  first  "book  of  Esdras.5  His  attempt  to  e&tab- 
hsh  the  historical  credibility  of  the  book  and  its 
chronological  accuracy,  as  against  the  canonical 
E2ra,  is  beset  by  numerous  difficulties,  and  cannot 
be  maintained.  Thus  he  regards  the  Darius  who 
despatched  Zerubbabel  as  Darius  II.  Nothus  (424), 
who  was  a  century  later  than  Darius  Hystaspea 
(522),  and  is  forced  to  date  the  return  under 
Ezra,  and  tiiat  under  Nehemiah,  more  than  half 
a  century  later  than  the  dates  ordinarily  assigned 
to  those  events ;  he  regards  Sanabassar  or  Shesh- 
bazzar  as  a  distinct  person  from  Zerubbabel ;  he 
says  that  the  misplaced  section  Es  A  215*25  preserves 
the  original  order  of  the  Aramaic  chronicle  from 
which  it  is  derived;  and  he  regaids  the  story  of 
the  three  pages  as  'equally  valuable  and  worthy  of 
credit  with  the  rest  of  the  book.3  It  is  lost  labour 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  tins  book  with  history; 
the  compiler  has  put  together  his 
less  of  the  inconsequences  invoh  .  '•  "  1 . 

Howorth  s  views  on  the  relations  between  the  two 
Gr.  books  are  far  more  deserving  of  notice ;  he  has 
here  been  partly  anticipated  by  Polilmann  (op.  cit. 
273-275),  He  argues  that  *Es  A  represents  the 
true  LXX  text ;  Es  B  represents  another  tr.,  which 
in  all  pMiljrMli'y  was  that  of  Theodotion J ;  and  he 
quotes  i:'<»  F'"]V«  of  the  two  versions  of  Daniel. 
The  existing  evidence  makes  it  probable  that  this 
view  is  so  far  correct,  that  Es  A  represents  the 
first  attempt  to  present  the  story  of  the  Return  in 
a  Gr.  dress,  the  story  of  the  three  pages  being 
perhaps  added  by  a  later  compiler.  Q  * 
a  complete  and  a  more  accurate  ren  0 
Heb.  was  required,  and  this  was  supplied  by  what 
is  now  called  the  LXX  version  of  Ch,  Ezr,  Neh. 
"Whether  this  took  place  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Theodotion  may  be  questioned. 

In  favour  of  the  priority  of  Es  A,  these  points 
may  be  noted  : — 

1.  The  Position  of  the  Book  and  its  earliest  Title 
in  the  MSS  ("Eordpas  a'). — The  explanation  usually 
given  is  that  the  events  described  in  it  precede  in 
part  the  events  in  the  LXX  Ezr.    It  is  equally 
probable  that  it  was  assigned  the  prior  position 
because  it  was  the  earlier  of  the  two  Gr.  versions. 

2.  The  Contents. — These  point  to  a  time  when 
Ch,  Ezr,  and  Neh  formed  one  continuous  work, 
and  the  division  into  sections  had  not  yet  been 
made.    Es  A  passes  without  a  break  from  one 
book  to  another,  and  does  not  contain  the  redupli- 
cation whereby  the  last  two  verses   of   Ch  are 
repeated  as  the  first  two  of  Ezra. 

a.  The  Use  of  Es  A  by  Josephns.— There  is  no 
certain  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  other 
Gr.  book,  or  of  its  existence  before  his  time.  This 
looks  as  if  he  were  using  the  only  Gr.  materials 
available  to  him ;  that  is,  that  in  the  LXX  as 
known  to  him  this  part"  of  the  Bible  yras  repre- 
sented byj  Es  A. 

4.  During  the  first  five  centuries  the  Christian 
Fathers  quote  the  book  with  respect  as  canonical. 
It  was  included  in  Qrigen's  Hexapla. 

5.  As  shown  above,  it  has  in  many  places  pre- 
served a  better  Heb.  text  than  the  LXX  Ezra. 

THE  ORIGINAL  SECTION  (S1^6).— The  source  of 
the  story  of  the  three  pages  at  the  court  of  Darius 
is  unknown.  In  what  language  it  was  originally 
written  is  also  doubtful ;  but  Ewald  is  prob.  right 
in  holding  that  while  the  main  body  of  the  book  is 
a  tr.  from  Heb.,  '  on  the  other  hand  the  work  from 
which  he  took  the  story  about  Zerubbabel  was 
originally  composed  in  Gr '  At  any  rate  there  arc 
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ao  clear  traces  of  Hebraisms  (Fritzsche  adduces  439 
irotei  dbrd  Trdvrujv  r&v 


and  the  paiouoinasia  &,VG<JW  KO,!  &<p€<n.v  in  462  points 
to  a  Gr.  original.  Th_e  compiler  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  traditions  of  Persian  history.  The 
account  of  Darius  and  Apame  the  daughter  of 
Bartacus  (4293  Jos.  gives  his  name  as  'Pa/3eftU??s?  so 
the  Latin  *  '  ,•  •  "°  »/,  *•-  is  perhaps  derived  from 
some  book  ot  Persian  court  stories.*  The  presence 
of  Zerubbabel  at  the  court  of  Darius  is,  of  course, 
an  anachronism  :  it  was  Cyrus  who  despatched  him 
to  Jerusalem.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  55,  ace.  to 
the  most  natural  construction,  it  is  Joachim  the 
son  of  Zerubbabel  who  spake  wise  words  before 
Darius.  In  458  the  speaker  is  merely  called  b 
vearlffKos  (a  name  hardly  suitable  to  &),  and  at 
his  first  introduction  in  413  the  third  speaker  is 
identified  in  a  parenthesis  only  6  rplro*  ,  .  .  oMs 
4cmv  Zopo/3a/3A?  which  is  certainly  a  later  addition. 
This  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  Joachim  was 
the  hero  of  the  storv,  and  that  there  were  two  ex- 
peditions—one in  the  time  of  Cyrus  led  by  Zerub- 
babel, one  under  Darius  led  by  Joachim  (Fritzsche 
and  Beuss).  But  no  Joachim  is  mentioned  among 
the  sons  of  Z.  in  1  Ch  319.  These  inconsistencies 
certainly  show  the  composite  nature  of  the  book. 
It  would  appear  that  an  earlier  Pers.  story  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  became 
attached  to  Zerubbabel  ;  the  speakers  in  the 
original  story  were  Persian  courtiers  (34  ol  O-WMCITO- 
0i5Xa/ces).  The  second  of  the  theses  maintained  by 
the  third  speaker—  the  superiority  of  the  truth- 
may  also  be  a  Jewish  a'lmiion  to  the  original, 
though  the  eulogy  of  truth  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  Persian  story,  since  the  Persians  were 
taught  from  boyhood  '  to  ride,  to  use  the  bow,  and 
to  speak  the  truth  '  (Hdt.  i.  136). 

The  story  is  told  in  what  perhaps  was  thought  a  more 
plausible  way  in  Joseplms  (Ant.  xi.  ih.  2).  There  Darius,  unable 
to  sleep,  proposes  a  reward  to  that  one  of  his  three  pages  who 
shall  best  prove  his  thesis  :  to  the  first  he  gives  the  thesis,  that 
*  'wine  is  the  strongest  ';  to  the  second,  *  *Va  **  —  **  *v"  **»—  jptf  »; 
to  tJhte  third,  'whether  women  are  tJ.  '  ,•  :s(.  ,'»r  i  -n  in 
stronger  than  they  '?  The  speeches  a1  <  '.  <!  <  •»  l  •  •>,,'!'»  •  * 
day.  InEsthclmc*  irnkos  ro  p»r»m>  '»  :  •  •  I-  i  .....  , 
pages  surecM  :!  e  j  ''  :i  lo  ;  «"n  '••  <  r,  ar  J  while  he  sleeps  they 
each  write  the  subject  which  he  means  to  maintain,  and  put 
it  under  the  king's  pillow  for  him  to  find  in  the  morning.  The 
speeches  before  the  Pers.  monarch  are  not  unlike  the  answers 
of  the  72  translators  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  T>"  •"•.  1  "  • 
described  in  the  letter  of  AristeasL  The  i1  •  •  - 
greets  the  third  speech  (4*1),  and  the  feasting  .  • 
Twith  music  and  gladness'  (4«3),may  be  illustrated  from  that 
work.  But  there  is  hardly  sufficient  ground  for  saying,  with 
Ewald,  that  'the  book  of  Aristeas  must  have  been  already 
known  to  the  author.'  The  story  m  Es  is  a  composition  of 
the  same  class,  and  probably  of  the  same  time  as  the  Aristeas 
letter. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  third  speech  there 
is  an  allusion  to  Gn  224  (Es  4^  &v&pw7ro$ 
rartpa   ^mraXe&rei  ...    Kal  wpbs  rty  Idtav 
KoXXarai). 

OBJECT  OF  THE  BOOK.—  The  body  of  the  book 
appears,  as  has  been  shown,  to  be  the  earliest 
version  of  the  work  of  the  Chronicler.  It  was 
written  to  render  Gr.  -speaking  Jews  acquainted 
with  the  favour  which  through  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence was  once  shown  to  their  nation  by  foreign 
monarchs.  The  original  section  (3-4)  is  perhaps 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole,  round  which  the  rest  is 
grouped.  One  object  of  the  compiler  was  to  give 
currency  to  this  story,  from  wliatever  source, 
Persian  or  Jewish,  he  had  derived  it.  He  may 
also  have  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view.  The 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  munificence  of  Cyrus 
and  Darius  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  aimed  at 

*  The  name  Apame  is  Oriental,  though  not  found  till  the 
Macedonian  period.  No  such  person  occurs  among  the  wives 
of  Darius  i.  The  first  of  the  name  was  the  wife  of  Seleucus 
Mkator,  Alexander's  general,  and  daughter  of  Artabazus 
(Strabo).  Does  this  last  name  give  the  explanation  of  the  name 
Bartacus  or  ' 


'  '  e  Jews  '  the  favour  of  a  Ptolemaic  01 
•  power  '  (Ewald). 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  COMPOSITION.  —  The  ex- 
treme limits  between  which  the  book  must  be 
placed  are  given  on  the  one  hand  by  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Heb.  books  of  Ezr  and  Neh, 
which  is  fixed  as  late  as  B.C.  300  (Eyle,  Cam.  Bible, 
Tntrod.  xxvi),  on  the  other  by  the  date,  of 
Josephus,  A.D.  100.  Within  these  rather  wide 
limits  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  time  more  accur- 
ately with  any  certainty.  As  Fritzsche  remarks, 
the  writer  has  kept  his  own  personality  in  the 
iMi'-kpori/,  and  nowhere  left  any  traces  of  his  own 
uine  (jbinieitung,  p.  9),  Still  there  remain  a  few 
indications  to  be  mentioned.  The  similarity  to 
Aristeas,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Zerubbabel  story  is  of  the  same 
character  and  probably  the  same  time  as  that  book 
(circa  B.C.  150). 

1.  But  Ewald  notes  further  {Abhand.  uber  d. 
SibylL  Buck.  p.  36)  that  this  story  was  known  and 
referred  to  by  the  writer  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Sibylline  books.  Now,  this  book  (iii.  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles)  is  definitely  fixed  to  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Fhilometor  (B.C.  181-146).  In  it  is  an 
allusion  to  Persian  kings  helping  forward  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  consequence  of  a 


dream  :  iii,  293—4,  Adrds  yap  d&a-et  Qebs 
ftveipov,  Kal  Tore  Sty  vabs  ir&Xw  &r<rerat,  ws  irdpos 
Trep.  This,  in  Ewald's  opinion,  is  suggested  by  Es 
3-4.  But  in  Es  44J-  45  there  is  no  mention  of  a  dream, 
but  only  a  vow,  which  influenced  Darius.  Still, 
as  the  dream  is  not  alluded  to  elsewhere,  it  is  not 
i  >s;  -u"1  ,  V,  that  the  Sibyllist  had  some  older  form 
,',  -  -.  »ry  before  him,  from  which  our  Esdras 
also  borrowed. 

2,  The  book  has,  further,  some  parallels  with  the 
LXX  version  of  Bn  and  Est.  The  opening  of  Es 
3  seems  to  be  imitated  from  tlse  oiic.iln^  <  f  Est 
I1'3  1  the  phrases  ^Trol^o-ev  Soxfy,  -:  -0  r,,'s  'f  *•"  •  >  ^XP1 
AWioirtas,  and  *  the  hundred  and  seventy  satrapies,' 
are  common  to  both.  Cf.  also  Es  39  ol  rpets 
(AeyuTraves  TTJS  ILtpfflSos  with  Est  I14  LXX,  Dn  62. 
(The  Heb.  of  Est  as  also  Ezr  74  name  seven  Persian 
councillors.) 

between  Es  and  Dn  LXX  are 
.  ••  ;  .  •:  '  •  hese  the  most  striking  is  a  clause 
which  they  have  in  common  in  the  account  of  the 
treasures  which  Nebuchadnezzar  recovered  from 
Jems.  (Es  29=Dn  I2  LXX,  «al  d^peferaTo  atfrd  & 
r$  eldMy  ai5ro0).  In  iliij*  pliicr  s.'.'ice  dTrepetSeadai 
is  an  Esdras  word,  ocournnjr  liiid-  times  in  this 
connexion  in  Es  and  nowhere  else  in  Dn,  and 
since  e0c6Xtov  renders  the  Heb.  of  Ezr  (vrt^N  ivs) 
but  not  of  Dn  (vr&x  n$i«  rra,  Theod.  e&  rbv  olKov 
Qy<ravpov  6eov  ai/roC),  it  would  seem  that  the  obliga- 
tion is  on  the  side  of  the  Dn  translator. 

But,  in  view  of  the  other  parallels  between  the 
books,  another  explanation  is  more  probable,  that 
the  translations  are  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
hand.  In  one  place  the  same  Aramaic  phrase, 
*  And  his  house  shall  be  made  a  dunghill,'  is  mis- 
translai-  ""  <••  ;  ,  •••  :•><--  1  in  the  same  way  (Es  631 
Kal  r&  '  v«  -  u,  r:'~,  Ivai  jSacriXt/ed,  Dn  25  Kal 
ava\i<'Q>',<je.Ta.i  up&v  ra  irir&p'XQvra,  fls  T&  /3ctcrtXtA:5*>).  It 
may  bo  noted  that  both  books  are  written  in  an 
idiomatic  Gr.  style  foreign  to  most  books  of  the 
LXX;  both  are  very  free  translations;  both  have 
interpolations  of  a  similar  character  (the  three 
pages  in  Es,  the  three  children  in  Dn)  ;  the 
original  Heb.  of  both  books  has  Aramaic  sections 
ii  *•••  !-'i-il  i».  :'  If  this  theory  be  true,  the 
;.,  •!  I  :•  ;  v  (  t1  :  'i<»  two  Gr.  books  of  Es  and  the 
two  versions  of  Dn  is  very  close.* 

*The  iiheory  has  already  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Crwynn  (Diet 
Christ.  £wj.,  8  v.  Theodotion,  p.  977)  ;  cf.  Dn  211  trfotStS  (Es  9« 
CT^O|«S)  ;  Soyu*r£w»  (Dn  2H  Es  39)  ;  Dn  81,  Es  3«  •/  ntayty 
™  (Dn  33,  Es  631  [A.]  only)  ;  use  of  «s^»  c.  mf.  &p*  rt 
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3.  Graetz  (Gesch.  der  Juden,  1863,  p.  445)  points 
to  the  use  of  fljrarot  in  3MS  and  >ayb  that  the  Boman 
consulate  is  known  to  the  vnter.    This  would 
indicate  a  time  later  than  the  first  interference  of 
the  Bomans  in  the  East,  i.e.  later  than  B.C.  200. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  Koi\7j    Sv/wa 
which  so  frequently  occurs  is  used  in  the  sense 
which  it  bore  during  the  Gr.  period,  meaning  all 
fc>.  Syria  except  Phoenicia.    Before  the  coming  of 
the  Bomans  to  Palestine  (c.  B.C.  63,  the  date  of 
Pompey's  taking  of  Jems.)  this  name  had  acquired 
a  new  ^1  err,  Usance,  being  restricted  to  the  country 
E.  of  t-Iie  J  oi(i  an  (G--  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geoff,  p. 
538).     The  way  in  which  this    phrase    is   used 
appears,  therefore,  to  afford  certain  proof  that  the 
book  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Whether  it  goes  back  to  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  is 
more  uncertain. 

5.  That  such  is  the  case  is  the  opinion  of  Herz- 
feld  (Ges.  d.  Volh  Isr.  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  73),  who 
dates  it  before  the  Maceabsean  wars,  on  the  ground 
that  after  that  date,  when  the  books  of  Ezr  and 
Neh  had  become  canonical  (Ryle,  Cam.  Bible,  Ezr. 
and  Neh,  Ixv),  a  translator  would  not  have  been 
bold  enough  to  excerpt  and  rearrange  materials 
from  those  books. 

6.  This  view  is  also  supported  by  Lupton,  who 
I,.-:"  "     ••"     -:\-"\:    to  the  occasion  when  the 
]','..      '  '      :  Jgards  it  as  edited  at  the 
time  (B.C.  170)  when  Onias,  liavinpr  fled  from  the 
persecution  in  Pal.  under  Ai'Uoilm-*  Epiplianes, 
petitioned  for  leave  from  Ptolemy  Philometor  to 
build  a   temple   for   the   Alexandrian   Jews   at 
Heliopolis  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  Egyp.  temple  of 
Bubastis.    At  that  time  *  a  work  which  described 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  beneficence 
of  foreign  kings  to  the  work,  and   which   also 
introduced  the  story  of  Josiah,  slain  in  an  invasion 
of  Syria  by  the  Egyptians,  would  have  a  special 
interest.*     The  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Egyp.  temple  (07*010?  r<£  &  'lepocroAtf/tots,  /ju,Kf}fa-epov  S£ 
KO.I  irevvxpbrepQp}  i*  giv  en  in  Jo-.  Ant.  XIII.  iii.  1  ;  the 
reader  is  referrod  to  the  interesting  remarks  of 
Lupton  (Speaker's  Oomm.^  Apoc.   vol.  i.   11-14). 
This  is,  of  course,  no  more  than  conjectural,  and 
it  is  unsafe  to  base  any  argument  upon  it  ;  if  the 
theory  about   the  relation  to  the  LXX  3)n  be 
correct,  the  date  given  is  rather  too  early.    The 
limits  within  which  the  book  may  be  placed  may 
be  taken  to  be  B.O.  170-100.     Most  editors,  how- 
ever, assign  it  to  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  (Be  Wette, 
Ewald,  Fritzsche). 

As  to  the  plaice  where  the  compiler  lived,  the 
character  of  the  translation  seems  to  show  that  it 
was  written  for  Alexandrian  Jews  rather  than  for 
natives  of  Palestine,  for  whom  tlio  oi'^nal  JTobrou* 
of  the  Chronicler  would  suffice.  (  )  •  i  «  *-  1  i  prl  1  1  il  I  n  s  j  on 
in  4W  to  *  sailing  upon  the  ->ea  and  upoi:  i:jo  m  UTS  " 
for  the  purpose  "of  'robbing  and  stealing'  is 
thought  to  point  to  Hirypt.  Certain  small  peculi- 
arities of  i  lie  InripiajLTb  also  indicate  Alexandria 
as  the  place*  o."  wnimpr  :  ol  00u>i  rov  /JcMriX&ds-  (S28) 
takes  the  place  of  Es  B  of  <rtfp@ov\M  (ol  wp&roi 
$IXo*  were  the  third  in  the  scale  of  courtiers  at  the 
Alexandrian  court)  :  in  218  &v  <f>aiv^rai  <rot  is  inserted, 
The  phrase  i&v  ^afi^rat  (*  if  it  seem  good  ')  occurs 
in  Aristeas  (in  Merx*  Arckiv,  L  1870,  p.  19),  and 
repeatedly  in  Egyptian  papyri. 

"Fritzsche,  on  the  other  hand,  concludes  that  the 
writer  was  a  Palestinian  from  his  knowledge  of 
sites  in  Jerusalem,  referring  to  S46  e&  rb  c^p^wpof 
roy  wpdrrov  iruXwyos  rov  jrpfo  ry  dparaXyj  (=JEs  JB  els 
Cf.  also  9s8  M  rb  c&ptixwpor  Toy  irpta 


w  ,  x&fxr*     to  bum'  (Da  8»8f  Es  4«*>; 

uZ*  (Da  4W  62»,  Es  1*&)  ;  u*,»«.*rte  (Dn  5?,  Es  3*  only)  ;  Dn  61, 
31  ;  use  of  vnmwn»  (Sua  61*   Es  81?).     The  parallels  are 
Chiefly  in  tne  first  six  chapters  of  Dn. 


dvaro\&$  iepov  irv\Qvos  (=!Sfeh   81   eh  rb  irXdroy 

rov 


MSS  AND  TEXT.  —  Es  A  exists  in  two  out  of 
the  three  oldest  MSS  of  the  LXX,  viz.  Cod. 
Vaticanus  (B)  and  Cod.  Alexandrmus  (A),  It  is 
not  found  in  either  of  the  portions  of  the  Sinaitic 
MS  (K)  discovered  by  Tischendorf  (Cod.  Friderico- 
Augustanus  and  Cod.  Sinaiticus  Petropohtanus)  ,• 
but  this  is  perhaps  due  only  to  the  fact  that  that 
MS  is  incomplete,  and,  except  for  some  few  frag- 
ments of  the  Pent,  and  a  portion  of  1  Ch,  contains 
in  its  present  form  no  part  of  the  OT  earlier  than 
Es  B  9,  after  which  it  is  fairly  complete. 
There  has  been  a  curious  error  in  connexion  with 
the  Esdras  books  ;  13  chapters  of  1  Ch  having 
been  :  '  ^J1y  "iserted  in  the  middle  of  Es 
B.  (  \  .  "  'i*  contains  one  leaf  with  I  Ch 
9s7-!  I23  ;  Cod.  F.-A.  has  four  more  leaves  headed 
Es  B,  but  hi  reality  LOiJirMi.Mir  1  Ch  1122-1917; 
but  in  the  fourth  column  of  t'.ie  \  ci  -^o  of  the  fourth 
leaf  we  suocuiul  \  i*a-s  in  the  middle  of  a  line  with 
no  break  from  "C£t  (/cai  ^iroX^trev  etfr<$j>)  to  Es  B 
99  (KJ  6  &~s  TII&V  icol  $K\ivev  t$  ^jxas  IXeos).  A  note 
at  the  bottom  of  that  leaf  in  a  later  hand  calls 
attention  to  the  seven  superfluous  leaves  that  are 
*  not  of  Esdras  '  (rb  r£\os  r£v  «rr&  <pti\\&v  r® 
ireptcraQv  y  fj^i  &VTWV  TQU  £crSpa,).  Of  these  seven 
leaves  we  now  possess  five  ;  and  reckoning  back 
we  find  that  tie  •"**.<  "  •  ,'  must  have  begun 
about  1  Ch  650  (list  •  -  -us  of  Aaron).  This 

error,  whereby  fragments  of  1  Ch  have  been  inter- 
polated into  the  middle  of  Es  B,  is  probably 
due  to  *a  mistake  ii  )/>:':  srj:  in  the  copy  from 
which  the  MS  was  n;  T4-'j..  '.«i'  (Westcott,  Bible 
in  the,  Church,  p.  307,  Append.  B)  ;  a  less  probable 
explanation  is  given  by  Lupton  (Introd.  p.  1). 
The  presence  of  the  title  Es  B  is  not  sufficient 
by  itself  to  prove,  as  Lupton  supposes,  that  Eer 
A  ever  stood  in  Cod.  «  ;  since  the  same  MS  con- 
tains only^  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  Maccabees 
i1.  ''1:  ilv.  1)-ik)ilir\"1-  .(';',-«.  c/,  jmKK.  5',  and  the  two 
I-.'  v  \  v  Mi:1^  'oook-  (  CM  Us  ilv  never  found  a  place  hi 
the  MS. 


smoother  and  more 
" 


problem  is  presented  by  the  relation  of  the 

and  Bin  this  book.   The  text  of  A  is  always  the 

"  *  "" 


r-  ,,,  <_  • »  •  *'  o  i  x  •  ,'  r  these  corrections  may  be 
attributed  to  an  *  Alexandrian '  revision  of  the  text,  removing 
grammatical  solecisms  and  harsh  j>hraspb ;  j-  ich  are  i&*  I  W*eyj> 

ODQ.  Tflti  £Mj),  I®1  voe,  ffKiiir,  r  •• .  "*'*"l  '.-V,  jt.St  -  1  39  Sv  #/»/)'?}  «  •  » 
,'}*J  £CAlT«y  JTIjSflJ  37:9,-  Tiv  'f  crv  (Ji  (Tf  T«v  VTSjSoy),  812  uxoKotiQcaf  &$ 

\%ti  iv  rS  vopM  (B  «*«A.  M  I  jew  v«jtt<w).    But  in  other  places  it  is 
(1  r*  -  'p'-o-    t"1  •  «  _\  <Vc-i  no<-  picsprvo  the  original  text. 


(B 


ine 

«^F  „    ..        ... 

2  Ch  36&,  B  %,  IfSv  flVwi),  445 

*IouSos7w),  S63  «ar«i  T»  irpoffVQvyfMg,  (B  aw)  TO  apcrr.),  841  fa")  «> 
Aiys^woF  ®*£*>'  xompAV  (B  om.  0w«v),  S68  XKI  xa.rivtKK  rw 
T;>Z£  MX.*';  (B  «ar:ri. vov  Tfit  T^J^  >.  Fntzsche  (Einleitunff,  1851, 
gt;  reui.rka  Thar  B  is  on  the  whole  a  very  pure  and  A  an 
emended  text;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  in  his  subsequent 
critical  edition  ( Libri  Apovry$M  Vet.  Test,  1871)  m  the  pas- 
sajrcs  given  above  and  in  mmu-rou''  orh^ri  lie  adoj'is  llie  roadLiijj 
or  A  a-id  abandoiii '  ihe  PMTO  Loxr  of  Ii "  Sull  more  noticeable  i-s 
it  tihat  the  earLest  author  to  quote  Ts  A  buppons  the  A  text 
fliwfns4;  the  13  It  is  riot  al-wayb  po-MMcio  reconslrr.n  tne  text 
vbicb  Joaophus  iib*d  ouu.i;  to  li.s  J\j!)iD  of  pmaphmsiog  the 
authon tj  nhich  lay  before  h.m ,  but  out  of  13  passages  in  this 
book  where  a  comparison  ii  j»  >ssible,  in  10  he  agrees  with  A 


atjain-i  B,  while  in  three  only  does  he  side  withJB  against  A 
lr«  Ant.  T'.  ::•.  8  *9seirK*\  T'lr  'ISovfAouov*  .  .  .  «rAai  TOC.S  xauaf 
Ji.s45'»  KJ.  \f»  ol  'Pfiv.AaiCi  *;.'safiv  rotS  #vu*S,  It  ol  Xat)$ets.\  XI 
IV.  1  «t?  ittiuov  f#r,vis  (Es  55-2  iSttuAU,  B  xp&r*u\  XI.  iv.  6  xott  rips!)*, 
b  'ExfrcrAvoif  <ry  frcpu  tf  jy  M«$/p  &0tf«,  w  §  «.rX  OEs  622 
x.  tap.  iv  'Ea$.  if  0apu  <r$  b  M«£f/V  %&w  rittas  fie  l»  u  . 
B  T«ir*f  iy  ^.  A  preserves  tne  indefinite  article  ;  cf.  Es  B  6* 
xttpxtit  /*/*  ;  B  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  of  A);  x*.  r.  1 

Kvtoi<*3aHri_lup*    r»  'Iffet^XtrSv  Btu  (Es  813  itrvwxvv    Sup*  rf 
xupitu  v»v  «-X,  B  rS  zupfu)  •   id.    xt>  a.<rUvr9>ra,t  5J   ijrw  Qae.vu.ru  ^ 
>  ^4  - 


xf*iFAet>riJty  (Es  8^4  xotea-Qtirivrau  ifa  rt  **i  6et.vl.ru  s*> 
xati  riptuplf.*  $  Kfiyvpixvi  C^'«-  ^  « 
A  is  undoubtedly^  best)  ;  xi  v.  2  av  vetyu^in  tJs  T»  rtpxv  rev  bifpei  rm 
(did  Jos.  read  i«r/  TO  AE^^VAV  -rip*,*  x-or»uov  in  Es  S43  '    A  @/^*i 

v,  B    *ar«Aov);    id.   TCLVOO^S    duotzcc    i>7-lp    zo.*r,e    *tv  Xatoii 
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»!f,  xpfevs  Ivtvwwrx,)  %  r.A.  .i"!'1  '  "••  F-  v"  (?,  Oi»!*ts  a  line 
through  confusion,  perhaps,  of  '\r  J*i ii  ;     •  Xi'.OTiy,  xi.  v.  J 

TY,V  ieftyirM  (Es  8b8  S<6^|«,  B  <w>^|«4) ;  XI.  v.  4  ' 


9ttpp/)i£ii  'F'tTt  tvu'l^oci  \*^a  Q~~  c/<Bppvv§u&,  jj  e^Tjgoty  ,   AJ..    v.  *    i.a/wv>BV  T«W 

These  instances  form  ^a  strong  argument  for  the  early  exist- 


ro7e  TS  SiSaiiuW  ydu  »«,t    xavQov  %v  .  .  .  ««myaytf-<v). 


On  the  MSS  generally  see  Fritzsche,  EMeitung, 
§8. 

Of  VSS,  Sabatier  prints  two  Lat.  versions,  one 
of  which  he  calls  the  Vulg.,  and  a  *  versio  altera' 
(*ex  MS  Colbertino  annorum  circiter  800").  In 
reality  they  appear  to  be  two  distinct  VSS  of  the 
O.L.  Jerome  left  the  O.L.  untouched,  and  the 
Lat.  now  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Vulg,  is 
not  his  work.  A  third  Lat.  version  of  Es  A  3-4 
(abbreviated)  and  of  a  few  verses  elsewhere  in  the 
book  is  given  in  Lagarde  (Septuaginta,  Studien,  ii. 
1892)  from  a  MS  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucca  written 
about  570.  The  book  did  not  exist  in  the  Peshitta 
Syriac,  but  is  found  in  the  Syrp-Hexaplar  of 
Paul  of  Telia  (A.D.  616) ;  the  Syriac  is  given  in 
Walton's  Polyglot,  1657.  There  is  a  free  render- 
ing of  the  book  in  the  Armenian  version. 

LITERATURE. — Fntzsche,  Mxeget.  Handb.  z.  d.  Apokr.  i. 
/Leipzig-,  1851),  Introd.  and  Comm. ;  Fritzsche,  Libn  Apocr. 
Yet.  2V'  •  i  •  (T  )  * .  ~87l),  a  crit.  ed.  of  the  text ;  Zockler, 

Ft'  '••  •  ,  .1  ',.,  n  Strack  r-'l  f '  T-*  K  im. 

Iv  .,  *  •  -,  .'iV  ,  :  tr.  n.  iii.  . .  :-  ;  '  ,  '•  *  <tf 
Isr.,  JE  .e-  1 1  •  ;  -  Special  treatises  on  the  relation 
between  Es  A  and  Es  B ;  T  •  •"  '\  '  •  "  r  •  *s 
Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  Bibl.  1.  .  ;-  'I  ••  i  •  . ; 
Pohlmann,  *  Ueber  das  Ansehen 


by  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  m  -  18  (pp.  13,  60, 

106,  174,  326,  524).    Jos.  Ant.  xi.  i-i>  (Jfciese;.     For  further 
references  see  Schurer.  H.  ST.  J.  THACKEBAY. 

E  SDRAS,  SECOND  BOOK  OF.— TITLE.— The  title 
which  this  book  bears  in  the  English  Apocrypha 
is  derived  from  the  opening  words  of  ch.  i.,  *  the 
second  book  of  the  prophet  Esdras ' ;  but  it  is  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  which  is  given  it 
in  most  Latin  MSS,  'The  fourth  book  of  Esdras.' 
The  variation  in  the  titles  of  the  books  of  Esdras 
is  due  to  two  causes— (1)  The  adoption  of  the 
Latin  name  Esdras  in  the  Vulg.  for  the  canonical 
Ezr  and  Neh;  (2)  the  composite  nature  of  this 
book,  the  first  two  and  the "  .  -i  .*,•.•'•-•- 1  *  ( 
later  additions  to  the  orig.  -  ••  \,  !••'.'  '»  • '  .  •  „• 
the  MSS  as  separate  "books.  The  most  frequent 
arrangement  in  the  MSS  is  1  Es=Ezr-Neh  ;  2  Es= 
2Esl.  2;  3Es=lEs;  4Es=2Es3-14;  5Es=:2Es 
15.  16.  The  central  portion  of  the  book  bears 
every  number  from  one  to  four.  The  original 
Greek  had  probably  no  number  attached  to  it. 
Two  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  original 
title— (l)*Eft>as  6  ir/>o0-tfri?j,  adopted  by  Hilgenfeld 
in  his  restoration  of  the  Greek,  and  based.on  a 
quotation  of  Clem.  Alex,  from  "Ecrfyas  6  irpo^- 
TTJS,  and  of  Ambrose  from  'propheta  Ezra'  (Mess. 
Jud.  18),  The  title  would  then  be  parallel  to 
6  tepeft  attached  to  1  Esin  Cod.  A.  (2)  An-ojedXy^w 
*Ej<rfya»  suggested  by  Dr.  Westcott,  and  found  in  a 
catalogue  of  the  60  books,  canonical  and  apocry- 
phal, made  in  Asia  (Westcott,  Canon*,  559).  The 
title  is  far  the  most  suitable  to  the  contents  of  the 
book,  but  has  already  become  appropriated  to  a 
later  and  inferior  Greek  Apocalypse  published  by 
Tischendorf  (Apocal.  Apocrypha,  1866). 

ORIGINAL  LANGUAGE  AND  VERSIONS.  —  The 
original  lanpruii^ru  <)'"  2  Es  was  undoubtedly  Greek ; 
nvo  quotation^  fioni  the  Greek  exist,  Clem.  Alex. 
Mrowi.  iii.  16.  100  (=2  Es  5s5),  and  Apost.  Con- 
vtitut.  viii.  7  (=2  Es  S28).  Otherwise  we  possess 
the  book  only  in  versions.  The  Latin  version 
abounds  in  Grecisms,  such  as  the  use  of  the  com- 
parative with  the genit,  ('  horum  maiora/  'omnium 


maior,'  etc.),  the  genit.  abs.  (109),  the  prepositions 
ad  and  pro  with  the  inf.  (7136  1328),  de  and  e& 
followed  by  the  genit.,  the  double  negative  ('  nihil 
nemini/  '  nunquam  nemo '),  redundant  prepositions 
after  verbs  (Him ere  a,'  15s;  *  multiplicare  super/ 
916).  The  theory  of  a  Heb.  original,  of  which  the 
Greek  was  a  trn,  has  now  been  given  up ;  one 
Hebraism,  which,  however,  had  become  naturalized 
in  Greek,  is  of  constant  occurrence,  namely,  the 
use  of  the  participle  with  a  finite  tense  of  the  same 
verb  (e.g.  excedens  excessit,  42j  proticiscens  pro- 
fee  tus  sum,  413). 

The  popiilailiy  which  this  book  has  enjoyed  is 
shown  by  tlio  ::iimber  of  versions  that  have  been 
made  of  it.  Eor  many  years  the  text  of  the  Latin 
depended  on  a  few  MSS,  Codex  San^oi minion^ is 
(S,  A.B.  822),  Cod.  Turicensis  (T,  13^  ceuc.),  Cod. 
Dresdensis  (D,  15th  cent.),  which  presented  a  text 
from  which  it  was  clear  that  a  considerable  section 
was  missing  between  w.  35  and  36  of  the  7th 
1  •'  ^he  other  versions  contained  70  addi- 
;  .  •  in  this  place.  In  1865  Prof.  Gilde- 
meister  discovered  that  this  *  missing  fragment* 
had  once  been  contained  in  Cod.  S,  from  which  a 
leaf  had  been  purposely  cut  out  in  early  times ; 
and  drew  the  certain  and  important  conclusion 
that  all  MSS  of  4  Es  which  do  not  contain  the 
I ,  •;.  ,'  \  <  e  ultimately  derived  from  Cod.  S. 
'1  •  -.  (••*  -\  of  this  missing  fragment  was  made 
by  E.  L.  Bensly,  who  in  1874  found  a  MS  of  ^the 
9th  cent,  in  the  Biblioth&que  Communale  of  Amiens 
containing  the  entire  Latin  text;  he  thus  had 
the  unique  distinction  of  adding  a  chapter  to  the 
A  •;.  •  V.  for  hitherto  the  verses  in  the  Oriental 
\  £,•?  't- .  not  been  universally  considered  <roiiulno. 
An  account  of  the  ^i fe  JUKI  iis>  discovery,  \\*:  t  i)  a  iiu: 
commentary  on  the  new  passage,  was  published  by 
him  in  the  following  year  ( Th&  Missing  Fragment 
of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  Camb.  1875).  It  sub- 
sequently appeared  that  he  had  been  anticipated 
in  the  discovery,  for  a  transcript  of  the  lost  pas- 
sage, made  in  1826  from  a  Spanish  MS,  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  Prof.  Palmer  -.  this  was  not 
published  till  1877  (Journ.  of  Philology r,  vol.  vii. 
264).  The  excision  of  736-105  was  probably  made 
for  dogmatic  reasons.  The  verses  contain  a  de- 
scription of  the  intermediate  state  of  souls,  and 
an  emphatic  denial  of  the  efficacv  of  intercessions 
for  the  dead  (v.105),  a  psi  !..  •  ••' '  < ".:  called  forth  a 
severe  reproof  from  Jerome  ('  Tu  ^ .  .  piojioni*  inilii 
librum  ai;ocrypliiiin,  qui  sub  nomine  Esdrse  a  te  et 
similibus  tuiA  io^iiui  :  ubi  scriptum  est,  quod  post 
mortem  nullus  pro  aliis  audeat  deprecari :  quern 
ego  librum  nunquam  legi,'  Cont.  vigilant,  c.  7), 
and  this  estimate  not  improbably  accounts  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  section  from  Cod.  S.  The 
number  of  known  MSS  which  give  a  complete  text 
of  2  Es  has  now  been  increased,  through  the  dis- 
coveries of  M.  Berger,  to  five.  A  complete  text  of 
the  book,  based  on  four  of  these  MSS  and  Cod.  S, 
has  at  length  been  edited  from  TJon-V*  papers, 
with  an  introd.  by  Dr.  James  {'fojKfn  fiii<l  Studies, 
iii.  2,  Camb.  1895) ;  while  the  missing  fragment 
has  been  restored  to  its  place  in  the  English  Bible 
in  the  Bevision  of  the  Apocrypha.  The  Latin 
MSS  fall  into  two  groups ;  (1)  those  which  pre- 
serve a  French  text.  S  CSJi'i^ornniu n*U)  once  in 
the  Abbey  of  S.  Germain  des  Prdss,  now  in  the 
Bibl.  Nat.  Paris,  11504-5,  Fonds  Latin,  dated  A.D. 
822,  the  oldest  extant  MS,  and  the  parent  of 
numerous  later  MSS,  and  A  (Ambianensis), 
Amiens,  BibL  Comm.  10,  cent,  ix.,  containing  a 
text  very  similar  to  biit  independent  of  S,  and 
agreeing Viih  t'io  quota t  ions  of  Gildas  the  Briton  in 
his  Jlpi>ili'.  (Gih  oeui.)  ;  (2)  a  SpanWi  toxi,  perhaps 
traceable  to  L'lL-ciJliari  (Text*  and  Studies,  xxxvi.), 
represented  by  three  MSS.  C  (Complutensis), 
now  at  Madrid,  cent.  ix.»  from  which  Prof.  Palme* 
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copied  the  missing  fragment  in  1826.  M  (Mazar- 
inaeus),  Pans,  JBibl.  Mazarine,  3,  4,  cent,  ix.-x., 
discovered  by  M.  Berger.  V  (Abulensis),  Madrid, 
BibL  Nac.  M.  M.  8,  cent,  xiii,  a  copy  of  C,  dis- 
covered b^  M.  Berger,  and  a  fourth,  not  yet  fully 
jolU'te'I.  ~'-t  *).'j];g.My  belonging  to  this  group. 
L  (Le^-oEion-i^).  L:  Leon,  of  tbte  year  1162.  For 
or:e  Miciijii  of  t-ie  IK/J\,  the  Confessio  Esdree  (820"36), 
which  \yas  often  copied  in  collections  of  Cantica, 
an  additional  group  of  MSS  exists.  The  two 
groups  differ  most  widely  from  each  other  in  the 
interpolated  chapters  (1.  2,  15.  16).  An  ex- 
amination of  their  relative  values  in  these  chs. 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  James  (T.  and  S.  xliv.- 
IxxviiL),  from  which  he  concludes  that  in  1.  2.  the 
Spanish  form  of  text  is  more  accurate  than  the 
French,  which  has  corrected  the  text  to  agree 
with  the  canonical  Scriptures,  whereas  in  15.  16 
the  Spanish  is  on  the  whole  an  emended  text,  and 
in  i56y-16w  A,  which  has  the  support  of  Gildas,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  S  C  M. 

The  other  versions  agree  in  omitting  the  inter- 
polated chapters  at  the  beg.  and  end  (1.  2.  15.  16). 
Of  these  the  best  is  the  Syriac,  which  exists  only 
in  a  celebrated  MS  of  the  Peshitta  in  the  Ambro- 
faicon  Library,  Milan,  B.  21  Inf."  The  Syriac  was 
edited  by  Ceriani  in  Monum&nta  Sacra  et  Prof  ana, 
vol.  v.  xasc.  1  (1808),  and  trd  into  Latin  in  voL  i. 
fasc.  2  of  the  same  work  (1866).  There  are  two 
Arabic  versions  :  Ar.1  in  an  Oxford 


MS  iBo-'L.  251,  A.D.  1354),  of  which  an  English  tr 
was  made  by^  W.  Whiston  for  his  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity Revitfd,  1711,  and  the  Arabic  text  was 
edited  by  Ewald  in  1863  (AbhandL  der  KonigL 
Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.  zu  Gottingen)  ;  and  Ar,2 
preserved  in  toto  in  a  Vatican  MS*  Arab.  462,  and 
in  part  in  Bpdl.  260. 

The  Ethiopic  version  was  first  published  in 
1820  by  Dr.  Richard  Laurence  from  a  Bodleian 
MS  (Jith.  7).  Dillmann  collected  readings  from 
other  MSS,  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  Ewald's 
ed.  of  the  Arabic.  The  Syr.  Ar.  Eth.  versions 
were  probably  all  made  directly  from  the  Greek  ; 
the  Armenian,  however,  given  in  Zohrab's  ed.  of 
the  Armenian  Bible  (1805,  Venice)  was  perhaps 
from  the  Syriac.  A  reconstruction  of  the  Greek 
has  been  made  by  Hilgenf  eld  in  his  Messicts  Judce- 
orum. 

CONTENTS.  —  The  original  Apocalvpse  (3-14) 
consists  of  a  series  of  revelations  or  visions  given 
bo  Ezra  by  an  angel. 


1st  Vision,  8M».  Ezra,  In  captivity  at  Babylon  in  the 
thirtieth,  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jems,  [the  date  is  nearly 
a  century  too  early],  recounts  God's  favours  to  Isr  in  their 
earlier  history,  anJ  while  admitting  their  *evil  heart/  yet  com- 
i/a",is  of  their  sub  lection  to  Baby-Ion,  which  is  more  wicked 
nan  thcr(ch.  3)  The  angel  Uriel  replies  that  E.  s-l-oiild  not 
<  in  .TC  t-^to  tn.rvs  beyond  h-s  understanding.  E  plead*  vi.rh 
'/"•!  •  "•  '  "  '•-'*''  •  ^'  If  I  have  found  favour  m 

-'o          •     '  -  furthc^  Ykhe.her  the  time 

that  is  past  exceeds  the  time  to  come  ;  and  is  told  that  it  is  so. 
The  signs  of  the  end  are  given,  5*-is  ;  and  he  is  ordered  to  fast 
for  seven  days. 

2nd  Vision,  521-031  E.  renews  his  complaints,  and  is  told 
wlw  God  *doeth  not  all  at  once*  so  as  to  hasten  the  j.id^n^ont  ; 
,~nd  of  the  ,"  -  -.  '  :he  world,  which  cannot  pr-xluoe 
s«s,h  childrer  <  ,  The  next  \iorld  i*»  To  *ol  ow  i>  :s 

as  closely  as  Jacob  followed  Esau  from  the  womb  («P«)  More 
signs  of  the  end  follow,  and  E.  is  again  Bidden  to  fa&i  for  so\en 
days 

3rd  FMTMOT,  6S*~92ffl.  B.  recounts  tihe  works  of  creation,  In- 
cluding the  creatures  JVI  r  i  -+\  \i  ?  T.  •  "  *  •.  i.  who  were  re- 
served to  be  meat  for  ••«>  -..:•'-  «;•  •'-'  •  -  -/(a  is  met  with 
also  in  Enoch  607,  Apoc.  Bar  29*]  j  and  asks,  why,  if  the  world 
was  made  for  us,  we  do  not  possess  our  inheritance.  He  is 
told  that  the  narrow  way  must  be  traversed  before  the  large 
room  of  the  next  age  be  attained  (71-^6).  Then  follows  a  pictme 
of  the  Messianic  a^e,  the  appearance  of  'My  Son'  [or  'My  Son 
Jesus*  :  the  name  is  omitted  in  the  Oriental  versions]  with  His 
attendants,  Their  reign  of  400  years,  succeeded  by  the  death  of 
1  My  Son  Christ  '  and  all  living,  and  the  return  of  the  world  for 
s£JLe£,  <****  into  '  f36  old  suenee,'  and  then  the  resurrection 
(72S-35).  *n  <  •  ••••  ...•.,  :  fragment*  describes  the  pit  of  torment 
and  the  *  •  •  i  •  <  ,  '  <(elignt  over-against  it:  ineffectual  inter- 
cession o'  h  v  r  :  l.<  wicked,  leading  him  to  exclaim  that  the 


beasts  are  more  fortunate  than  man :  the  seven  ways  of  punish 
ment  for  the  wicked,  and  the  *  seven  orders '  of  blessings  fof 
the  righteous :  the  seven  days'  respite  after  death,  before  th 
*'-." ;  -1  %->  their  habitations  :  and  the  severe  declare 
•/of  mtei cession  for  the  departed  (736-1^ 


shall  "be  saved,'  a-:cl  ">  -'•.  I  i*f 1S*  f  in  the  Confessio  Esdras. 
In  answer  to  the  '4 .'  -.  o- ,  "".i-  r  *••  -i-  the  end  be?  fresh  signs 
are  tr'vn 

4,'A  t-^.o^,  926-1060.  E.  eats  of  the  herbs  in  the  field  of 
Ardat,*  and  bees  a  vision  of  a  woman  mourning  for  her  son, 
,  *  "  ,  '  The  woman,  he  is  told,  is  Sion 

.-••,',  •  '  \  and  her  thirty  years'  sterility  re- 
presents the  3000  years  before  Solomon  built  the  city.  The 

city  m  buildir  '  *  "  " shes,  is  the 

heavenly  Jen. 

5th  Vwon,  ,  /  '  wings  and 

8  little  wings  (contrance  penncs)  and  3  heads,  which  bear  rule  in 
turn,  until  sentence  is  pronounced  on  the  eagle  by  a  lion  (the 
* •  *•  up.  A  partial  interpretation  is  given 

6th  Vision,  131-58.  A  man  (the  Messiah)  arises  from  the  sea, 
and  graves  for  himself  a  mountain  (Sion) :  his  enemies  collect 
to  fight  against  him,  and  are  burnt  up :  and  he  gathers  to  him 
'a  peaceable  multitude,*  i.e.  the  ten  lost  tribes,  who  are  to 
return  from  Arzareth  fy.e.  'another  land'  rqnx  fnx»  cf  Dt 


fib  Vision,  141-47.  E.  is  told  he  is  to  be  taken  from  men ; 
and  to  console  the  people  for  his  departure,  he  in  forty  days 
writes  ninety-four  books  (the  twenty-four  canonical  bookb  of 
the  OT  that  were  lost,  and  seventy  books  of  mysteries  for  the 
wise  among  the  people). 

The  interpolation  at  the  beginning  (1.  2),  written 
in  an  anti- Jewish  spirit,  contains  a  reproof  of  the 
Isr.  for  their  desertion  of  God,  and  threatens  the 
transference  of  God's  favours  from  them  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  concluding  chs.  (15.  16)  are  not 
of  an  apocalyptic  character,  but  a  denunciation 
of  woe  on  the  nations  of  the  world  (Egypt,  A&ia, 
Babylon)  in  the  style  of  Tic  OT  jwoj1  «/S.  Both 
sections  have  numerous  !cn  M;-< ••••,••<-  c.  ci1.-.  NT 
(e.g.  lso-83=Mt  2337-38,  !82=Lk  II49- eo,  211  'taber- 
nacula  sterna  '  =  Lk  169,  213=Mt77and25S4,2S8«42= 

evTH  16^  =  1  Co  729ff-)- 

CHARACTER  AND  BATE. — The  book  is  written 
in  a  tone  of  deep  despondency,  and  offers  a  marked 
contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The 
prospect  of  ultimate  triumph  and  blessedness  is 
almost  lost  in  dismal  "  "  ""  about  the  im- 
mediate future  and  the  ;  ••  ohe  world.  The 
time  and  place  in  which  ihc  sc'one  is  laid  demanded 
that  this  should  be  so;  but  the  nienninjr  of  this 

deep*  "•*•;.' *•  '\-  •  '  meed  if  we  suppose 

that  ..<•••  - ,  •  •'  .to,  that  Jerusalem 
was  in  ruins  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  and 
that  the  whole  work  portrays  the  hopeless  outlook 
of  the  Jew  after  the  terrible  events  of  the  year 
A.D.  70.  Hence  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  few  that 
shall  be  saved  (8s),  the  dying  of  the  Messiah  and 
all  that  draw  breath  (7s"),  the  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  evil  ('quare  cor  malig- 
num,J  44),  the  oft-repeated  cry  that  it  were  better 
not  to  be  born,  or  to  be  without  consciousness  of 
our  doom  like  the  beasts  (762'64  412  5s5  659),  the  con- 
solation  to  be  found  in  the  permanence  of  the  law 
(9s7)  though  the  city  is  gone. 

The  date  of  the  book  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  It  is  obviously  not  a  genuine 
work  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  as  is  shown,  e.g.,  by  the 
error  in  Ezra's  date  (31)  and  the  allusion  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel  (1211-12).  An  ultimate  limit  is 
given  by  the  quotation  of  Clem.  Alex,  from  it 
referred  to  above  (A.D.  200).  Internal  notices 
must  fix  it  more  nearly.  Hilgenf  eld  adduces  for 
the  earlier  date  (B.C.  30)  69  *  Finis  huius  saeeuli 
Esau/  which  he  thinks  proves  the  time  of  writing 
to  "be  the  reign  of  the  Idunuean  Herod.  But  Edom 
is  found  in  Rabbinical  literature  equally  as  a  de« 

*  This  name  (in  the  Arm.  Ardab)  is  explained  by  Eendel 
Harris  as  a  corruption  of  (Kinatli)  Arha,  the  old  name  of 
Hebron,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  visions  of  Barach  in  the 
s-ster  Apocalypse  (Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch,  £5).  The  oak 
Cl4i)  is  the  teiebmth  of  Mamre.  ILly*  takes  it  to  mean  Arpad 

•,  2  K  1S34).  e  ^ 
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signation  of  Rome ;  and  the  Herodian  dynasty,  if 
that  is  ief erred  to,  lasted  on  through  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  He  also  draws  an  argument 
from  the  description  of  the  twelve  ages  of  the 
world,  of  which  ten  and  a  half  are  past  (1411), 
taken  in  connexion  with  1046  (Solomon  built  the 
temple  in  the  year  of  the  world  3000),  from  which 
he  calculates  about  B.C.  30  as  the  date  (Mess.  Jud. 
104)  j  but  the  description  of  the  world-ages  is  too 
uncertain  (the  Syr.  omits  the  verses)  to  base  any 
inference  upon  it.  Another  t  •  J  "or  the 

early  date  is  that  a  Jew,  writr  ?  •  i-  death 

of  Christ,  would  not  have  introduce*1  -i  pioplucy 
of  the  death  of  the  Messiah  (7s5)  M  »  ,i"n  n<r,,iu 
have  been  employed  against  him  by  Christians. 
No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  signs  of  the 
end  (5ltf-  618ff-  91)  as  applicable  rather  to  the  por- 
tents that  preceded  the  battle  of  Actium  than  to 
those  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  allusioi  *  J1  »  -,  "'  ,"*  rwn  of  the  walls 
of  Jems.  (II42  (  .  -  '  •  •.,  eorum  qui  te 
non  nocuerunt ')  was  true  of  Titus,  but  not  of  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Pompey  in  B.C.  63. 

But  tho  ',!ic-,'  o-i  o,"  the  date  really  depends 
upon  the  .  -s ( <  \  •  •  t~  •  >:i  given  to  the  Eagle  Vision. 
The  details  given  about  the  reign  of  the  several 
wings  show  that  historic  facts  are  here  alluded 
to  ;  the  interpretation  which  follows  the  vision  is 
perhaps  •  :  •  ';.  i  *  scure,  and  does  not  help 
much  as  t-;  :  <»  •  of  it.  The  vision  describes 
the  reign  of  12  *  feathered  wings,'  8  subordinate 
wings,  and  3  heads  —  in  all,  of  23  kings ;  the 
attcpipt  to  take  the  wings  in  pairs,  each  pair  re- 
piti'-eurmg  a  single  king,  their  number  being  so 
reduced  to  10  (Volkmar),  is  opposed  to  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  Esdras  (12"  £regnabunt  xii 
reges,  unus  post  unum,'  1220  'exsurgent  octo 
reges ').  The  following  points  are  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  interpretation  (Schurer,  S.JP  III.  ii. 
100).  (1)  The  author  writes  during  the  reign  of 
the  third  head,  in  which  the  Messiah  is  to  appear  ; 
the  subsequent  reign  of  the  two  last  subordinate 
wings  is  not  history,  but  prophecy.  (2)  The  second 
wing  reigns  more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  of  the 
rest  (II17).  (3)  Several  wings  do  not  get  so  far  as 
to  reign,  and  represent  pretenders  only.  (4)  The 
wings  and  heads  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
kingdom.  (5)  The  first  head  dies  a  natural  death 
(12^) ;  the  second  is  murdered  by  the  third,  who 
also  is  to  die  by  the  sword  (II35 1228).  Three  main 
explanations  are  proposed— -(L)  The  wings  repre- 
sent Rome  under  the  kings  and  the  republic,  and 
the  3  heads  are  Sulla,  Porrmcx ,  n n<!  Oesar ;  the  date 
of  the  work  is  shortlv  nii'oi  ''  ji>-"i  *•  death  (Laur- 
ence, Van  der  Vlis,  Liicke).  This  view  has  no 
pi  obahility.  Early  Roman  history  would  have  no 
interest  to  a  Jew,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
adapting  the  8  minor  wings  to  the  period  before 
Sulla,  (ii.)  Hilge  /  T1  r  -.I1  *5  •••—  -o 
present  the  Greek  •  •  r.  r  i  ,  • '••.  n  -rn  \'  v, '.•,;•' 
either,  as  he  first  held,  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies 
(Jud.  Apokalyptik,  217  ff.),  or,  according  to  his 
later  theory,  that  of  the  Seleucldse  (Mess.  Jud. 
liv  ff.) :  in  either  case  the  three  heads  are  Cassar, 
Antony,  and  Octavian,  and  the  book  was  written 
directly  after  Antony's  death  in  B.C.  SO,  thirty 
years  after  the  capture  of  Jeras.  by  Pompey  (cf. 
2  Es  31  *  in  the  thirtieth  year ').  It  is  true  that  in 
2  Es  II89  the  eagle  is  compared  to  the  fourth 
beast  of  Daniel  (77=the  Greek  empire) ;  but  the 
fourth  kingdom  was  often  referred  to  the  Romans. 
The  chief  objections  to  this  view  are — (1)  The 
heads  and  the  wings  must  all  refer  to  a  single 
kingdom,  not  to  a  combination  of  Roman  and 
Greek  rulers;  (2)  the  rule  of  the  second  in  the 
dynasty,  whether  Ptolemy  I.  Lagi  or  Seleueus  I. 
Nikator,  was  not  more  than  twice  the  length  of 
any  succeeding  rei/n  ;  (3)  Ca?sa  r  \va  <•>  assassinated, 


and  did  not  die  in  his  bed,  as  the  fiiat  head  it>  &aid 
to  have  done. 

(iil)  It  is  nov  tV  ^,  ,i  "••  r-  a. ;  -edited  view,  and 
it  has  most  jr<_ .:  "  -  i>  -.-'.aiou..  that  the  book 
should  be  datea  in  the  reign  ot  Domitian  (A.D.  81- 
96).  So  Gfrorer,  Dillmann,  Volkmar,  Ewald, 
Schurer,  and  others.  The  eagle  represents  Im- 
perial Rome,  the  line  of  the  emperors  beginning 
with  J.  Caesar.  The  second  wing  is  certainly  to 
be  identified  with  Augustus,  who,  reckoning  from 
his  first  consulate,  held  rule  for  56  years  (B.C.  43- 
A.D.  14),  i.e.  more  than  twice  the  time  of  any  of 
his  successors.  The  three  heads  with  equal  pro- 
bability are  referred  to  the  Flavian  emperors : 
Vespasian  died  on  his  bed  in  torment  (Suet.  Vesp. 
24 ;  2  Es  122b) ;  Titus  was  commonly  believed  to 
have  been  murdered  by  Domitian.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  supplying  the  twenty  rulers  to  precede 
Vespasian.  The  following  proposals  are  made— 
(1)  Gfrorer  takes  the  twelve  greater  wings  to  be  the 
first  nine  emperors,  Caesar  to  Vitellius,  with  three 
usurpers,  Vindex,  Nymphidius,  and  Pisp  Licini- 
anus  :  the  eight  lesser  wings  are  petty  kings  and 
leaders  in  Pal.  (Herod  the  Great,  Agrippa  I., 
Eleazar,  John  of  Gischala,  Simon  Bar  Giora,  John 
the  Idumsean,  Agrippa  II.,  and  Berenice  ;  the  last 
two  attached  themselves  to  Rome  in  the  war).  (2) 
Schurer  agrees  as  to  the  twelve,  but  regards  six 
of  the  lesser  wings  (the  last  two  being  matter  of 
prophecy)  as  Roman  generals  who  laid  claim  to 
the  empire  in  the  years  of  disorder,  A.D.  68-70. 

(3)  Wieseler  takes  the  eight  subordinate  wings  to 
mean  the    Herodian    dynasty,  vassals  of    Rome 
(Antipater,  Herod  I.  and  his  three  sons,  Archelaus, 
Antipas,  Philip,  Agrippa  I.  and  II.,  and  Berenice). 

(4)  Ewald,  who  is  followed  by  Brummond  (Jewish 
Messiah,  107),  takes  the  twelve  wings  to  be  the 
twelve  emperors  up  to  Domitian  :  the  eight  little 
wings  are  the  eiglit  ;>•  •[•    <>•*  'u  •<»• ;    these  who 

reigned  less  than  ten   <«';i:-  {i> •.  .1  included, 

for  whom  a  short  reign  was  anticipated),  and  the 
three  heads  are  the  Flavian  princes,  reckoned  a 
third  time  under  a  different  aspect.    The  double 
and  triple  repetition  of  the  same  names  is  unsatis- 
factory ;  Schurer1  s  view  (2)  appears  on  the  whole 
the  most  free  from  objection. 

The  simpler  theory,  jon  the  other  hand,  of 
Gutschmid  and  Le  Hir  (Etudes BiUiques,  L  184  ft), 
that  twenty-three  actual  emperors  are  intended, 
the  three  heads  being  Sept.  Severus,  Caracalla, 
and  Geta,  is  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  fact  that 
the  book  was  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex,  at  an  earlier 
date  than  these  emperors,  and  can  be  maintained 
only  by  supposing  an  interpolation,  of  which 
there  is  no  sign  in  the  Eagle  V  ision. 

In  considering  the  date,  reference  should  be 
made  to  a  companion  volume  to  2  Esdras,  which 
curiously  reproduces  the  language  and  visions  of 
that  book,  namely,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  first 
pub.  in  1866  by  Ceriani  from  a  Syr.  MS  at  Milan 
(Mon.  sacra  et  prof,,  torn.  i.  fasc.  ii.,  and  torn,  v, 
fasc.  ii. ;  also  in  Fritzsche,  Libri  //•  '/  V.T.  654). 
It  also  is  a  product  of  the  Jewish  !,.  •  ,,  i.  •  called 
forth  by  the  events  of  A.D.  70,  but  written  before 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerus.  in  133,  which  is  not 
foreseen  ( Apoc.  Bar  32 ;  Jerus.  is  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
then  again  destroyed  [A.D.  70]  for  a  time,  and  then 
rebuilt  for  ever).  The  similarities  in  tone  and 
laii£rui£e  with  2  Es  are  so  striking  that  Ewald  as- 
cribed it  to  the  same  author.  The  general  belief 
now  held  is  that  Baruch  is  the  later,  and  has  used 
F>,  beojuiHS  e  </  ,  Bar  corrects  the  crude  notions  of 
]>  about  oiijiiruil  sin  (cf,  Es  7118  '  0  tu  quid  fecisti 
AtUim*  si  enini  tu  peccasti  non  est  factum  solius 
tuus  casus  sed  et  nostrum,1  with  Bar  54,  *  Non  est 
ergo  Adam  causa  nisi  animse  suse  tantum ;  nos 
vero  unusquisque  fuit  animae  suse  Adam'):  and 
whereas  Ezra  complains  that  Jerus.  should  at  least 
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have  been  punished  by  the  hands  of  God  (530),  Bar 
accordingly  represents  it  as  destroyed  "by  four 
angels  before  the  entry  of  the  Chaldsean  army 
(6-8).  Some  of  the  parallels  are  the  division  of 
each  book  into  seven  scenes,  separated  in  most 
cases  by  intervals  of  seven  days  of  fasting:  the 
division  of  time  into  twelve  parts  (Bar  27=Es 
1411) .  ^e  iegen(i  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan 
(Bar  29  =  Es  e49) :  the  prayer  of  Barach  (48,  ef.  the 
Confessio  Esdras  820):  the  i :;  .v>"'r  :,  of  Adam's 
ti;insgic*>*»!on,  prefaced  in  %.<•:«  s  ..y.  ' < /  quid  f ecisti 
Adam?'  (Bar  48=Es  7118) :  the  vision  of  a  cloud 
ascending  from  the  &ea  (Bar  53,  cf.  Es  13) :  the 
permanence  of  the  law  though  the  teachers  de- 
part (Bar  77,  cf.  Es  987)  :  the  interest  in  the  lost 
tribes,  to  whom  Barach  sends  a  letter  of  consola- 
tion (78-86,  ef.  Es  1340},  besides  frequent  minute 
resemblances  of  language. 

The  writing  is  a  u  r  v  tf  ri<tiwi1ly  Jewish  work 
in  its  apocalyptic  I1,  •:.  u-  !\  no -A  T  (.•<!;:••  of  Jewish 
traditions  (Benemoth,  etc.),  its  interest  in  the  ten 
tribes,  and  its  deep  concern  in  the  fate  of  Jeru- 
salem. There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
author  was  a  Jewish  Christian :  there  is  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  Christian  interpolations 
(1-2,  15-16,  arid  the  insertion  of  the  name  Jesus  in 
7s8)  and  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  place  of 
writing  is  given  as  Kome  (Ewald)  or  Alexandria 
(Hilgenfeld,  Ixii,  and  most  edd.),  from  which  the 
added  chapters  certainly  emanate;  this  would 
account  for  the  earliest  quotation  being  found  in 
Clem.  Alex.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  of  Jerus. 
would  be  more  impressive  to  a  Palestinian  Jew 
than  to  an  Alexandrian;  and  the  geography  (if 
Ardat  is  rightly  explained  by  Eendel  Harris) 
points  the  same  way. 

The  date  of  the  (on(il,.,ji-^  chs.  (15.  16)  is 
placed  about  A.D.  ^t>8  DV  most  critics.  1510'*2 
refers  to  the  troubles  of  Alexandria  under  Galli- 
enus  (260-268),  when  two-thirds  of  the  population 
were  destroyed  by  a  plague  following  upon  a 
famine  (Ens.  HE  vii.  21.  22).  IS28'33  refers  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Sassanidae  (*  Carmonii  insani- 
entes'),  esp.  Sapor  I.  (240-273),  who  overran  Syria 
but  was  repulsed  by  Odenathus  and  Zenobia 
{'dracones  Arabum*),  the  founders-  o,"  Pd-ix1,-.  : 
they,  in  turn,  were  defeated  by  A-iroiiiir1."  So 
describes  the  murder  of  Odenathus  at  Emesa  (266) 
by  his  cousin  Mseonius.  34ff.  are  referred  to  the 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  Goths  and  Scythians 
from  the  N.  of  the  Euxine:  Gallienus  marched 
against  them,  but  was  recalled  by  the  revolt  of 
Aureolus  (38  *  gortio  alia  ab  occidente  *).  46  *  Asia 
censors  in  specie  Babylonis '  alludes  to  the  associa- 
tion of  Odenathus  in  the  empire,  A.P.  264  (Hilgen- 
feld, Mess.  Jud.  208). 

The  chapters  were  written  apparently  as  an 
appendix  to  3-14,  and  were  never  current  in  a 
separate  form. 

Chs.  1.  2  are  not  fixed  so  definitely,  but  are 
probably  earlier  than  the  close.  They  are  a  com- 
pilation from  various  sources,  and  perhaps  a  frag- 
ment of  a  larger  work :  they  show  some  relation 
to  ftn  Apocalypse  of  Xephaniah  (T.  and  S.  Ixxix). 

Ki:ci:i'TTO.\.  —  The  early  quotations  from  the 
book  are  collected  by  Dr.  James  (T.  and  S.  xxvii- 
xliii).  The  Ep.  of  Barnabas  121  (tirav  %faov  KXt0$ 
teal  cijucrrT?  Kal  Srav  IK  £i'Xov  aZ/za  crrd^rj)  is  thought  to 
refer  to  2  Es  55,  and  the  Rest  of  the  Woi'ds  of 
Barach  (A.®.  136),  ch.  9,  has  similar  words ;  the  last 
scene  of  that  book,  where  a  stone  takes  the  form 
jf  Jeremiah  and  speaks  to  the  people,  may  be  an 
amplification  of  *  lapis  dabit  vocem  suam '  of  2  Es. 
But  the  first  express  quotation  is  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iii.  16.  100,  who  regards  it  as  the  work  of 
*  the  prophet  *  Ezra,  It  is  made  use  of  in  an 
Efippotytn>an  fragment  Trt-pl  rov  TTCWT&J,  and  quoted 
in  the  'Greek  in  the  Apost.  Constit.  viii.  7.  The 


supposed  references  in  Tert.  (de  pr<zscr.  hceret.  3), 
Cyprian,  and  Commodian  (3rd  cent.,  Carm.  ApoL 
943,  on  the  lost  tribes)  are  doubtful.  But  it  is 
quoted  very  frequently  by  Ambrose  (de  bono 
Mortis,  10-12,  and  elsewhere),  who  regards  it  aa 
prophetical  :  in  his  time  chs.  15.  16  were  already 
current  in  the  Latin  version,  and  probably  attached 
to  3-14.  In  Spain  it  was  known  to  Priscillian  and 
Vi«ilantius;  and  in  Britain  to  Gildas,  who  quotes 
15.  16  (TVri-lv,  ,30-40).  The  legend  of  the  restora- 
tion 01  ii-o  Looks  of  Scripture  (2  Es  14)  is  wide- 
spread, and  may  be  derived  from  tradition  apart 
from  2  Es  (Iren.  iii.  21.  2  ;  Tert.  de  cult.  fern.  i. 
3  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22  149).  Jerome  is  alone 
unfavourable  to  it  (adv.  Vigilantium,  6,  Prcef.  in 
vers.  libr.  Ezras,  quoted  in  last  art.).  It  was 
perhaps  owing  to  his  estimate  that  the  book  was 
excluded  from  the  Canon  by  the  Council  of  Trent  : 
it  now  with  1  Es  forms  an  appendix  to  the  Vulg. 
after  the  NT.  The  Kini^ii.'j!  use  of  the  book 
shows  its  i)o;piV:ty:  the  ^0111?  of  2s4-35  are  em- 
ployed in  the*  *  Missa  pro  def  unctis  '  of  the  Breviary 
ad  tlsuin  Sarum,  and  the  word  Requiem  is  derived 
from  thi-  i!  -  •"  :  rnd2J6-37  \v  •  *..•  ";.  used 
by  the  \"\\\..  (  .  r  ••  as  an  !•  .....  •*  ^Whit 
Tuesday.  Otherwise  no  use  is  made  of  it  in  the 
services  of  the  Church. 

LITKRATIIEE.—A  full  list  of  the  wide  lit.  on  the  subject  is 
-:.»•?  :r-  ?  ''ITT.  TTTP  a.  iii  93-114.  The  best  critical  edd.  of 
•  'jii  .(•»••'»  i  •  '  '  Camb  T  -'  .^  ui.'~  S"  u  J<  ^.  \ol.  in.  2,  ed. 
Bensly  and  James,  1895,  and  It  •,-  ./."  Viwir-i  Fragment 
of  the  Fvwth  B^-  nf  p*ra  1875  The  versions  are  collected 
in  Hilgenf  eld's  V  •  •'»»  /'/'.for/™  (Lips.  1869).  ^  Eng^  com- 
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ESDRIS  (*H(ra/Mj).—  Mentioned  only  2  Mac  1238. 
The  text  is  probably  corrupt.  AV  has  Gorgias, 
and  this  is  likely  enough  to  be  correct. 

ESEK  (p^7),  'contention,'  Gn  2620.—  A  well  dug 
by  Isaac,  in  the  region  near  Hehoboth  and  Gerar. 
lie  site  is  unknown. 

ESERBBIAS  (>E<repe£/aj,  AV  Esebrias),  1  Es  S64, 
See  SHEBEBIAH. 

ESHAN  ($#  N),  Jos  158S.  —  ^A  town  of  Judah  in 
the  Hebron  mountains,  noticed  with  Arab  and 
Dumah.  The  site  is  doubtful. 

ESHBA1L.—  See  ISHBOSHETH. 

ESHBAN   (r^).—  An  Edomite  chief  (Gn  36asf 

1  Ch  I41).    See  GENEALOGY. 

ESHCOL  (hs^}.  —  The  brother  of  Mamre  and 
Aner,  the  Amorite  confederates  of  Abraham,  who 
assisted  the  patriarch  in  his  pursuit  and  defeat  of 
Chedorlaomer's  forces  (Gn  1418-24).  He  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  (Gn  1318)  ;  and 
possibly  gave  his  name  to  the  valley  of  Eshcol, 
that  lay  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Hebron  (Nu  1328). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Josephus,  in  recording  the 
event  described  in  Gn  1413-24,  mentions  Eshcol  first. 
*  The  first  of  them  was  called  Eshcol,  the  second 
Enner,  and  the  third  Mambres*  (Ant.  i.  x.  2).  In 
the  Heb.  of  Gn  1424  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
order  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre.  But  in  the  LXX 
the  order  is  *Eir^c6\,  Afodv,  Ma/i/3piJ  ;  and  this  ordei 
is  found  also  in  PMlo  (De  MigraL  Alrah.  §  30, 
L  461).  H.  E.  RYLE. 

ESHCOL  (fcnfr),  Nu  IS2*-34  32»,  Dt  I24.—  A  wady, 

with  vineyards  and  pomegranates,  apparently  neai 
Hebron.  E.  is  usually  rendered  '  bunch  of  grapes.1 
The  name  has  not  been  recovered,  since  the  Aw 
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Keskkaleh  at  Hebron  has  no  connexion  with  the 
Hebrew. 

LITERATURE.—  Robinson,  BRP  i.  114;  Tristram,  Land  of 
Israel,  388,  393;  Conder,  Tent-Work,  237;  Bible  Places,  89; 
Besant,  Thirty  Years'  Work  in  the  Holy  Land,  70,  84 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

ESHEK  (ps?y).—  A  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Ch  839). 
See  GENEALOGY. 

ESHT&OL  (Vucrj^  Jps  1533  1941,  Jg  132fi  1631  182-  »•  n). 
—  Atownin  the  yi  T  '  ^  '  fii-i  ,^f  »-u^  ;o  Judah, 
afterwards  to  "  ,  >  ^n.:.  -  ?:!,!«•  n-.'i  Zorah, 
now  Sura'a,  which  is  beside  '  Ain  Sherns,  where  the 
Wady  es-Surar  is  joined  by  valleys  from  the  N. 
and  S.  and  a  great  basin  formed,  fertile  and  well- 
watered,  just  beneath  the  hill  country  of  Judsea. 
jEshua',  close  to  Sura'  .  T  "  "  ~  "  • 

says  he  heard  in  the  n    0 

was  called  Eshu'al  or  Eshthu'al,  which,  if  con- 
firmed, might  be  held  decisive  ;  but  the  degenera- 
tion of  Eshtaol  into  Eshua  is  not  impossible. 
Between  Zorah  and  E.  was  the  *  camp  of  Dan  '  ; 
and  there  (  Jg  1326)  Samson's  achievements  began, 
and  there  he  was  buried  (16SI).  (See  Smith's  Hut. 
Geog.  p.  218.)  The  Eshtaolites  (lit.  'Eshtaolite') 
were,  according  to  1  Ch  253,  descended  from  the 
families  of  Eariath-jearim,  etc.,  who  are  there 
described  as  Calebites.  The  narratives  of  Jos 
1583  and  1941  suggest  how  mingling  of  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  of  Dan  might  arise,  perhaps  lead- 
ing to  the  Danite  migration  from  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol. 

LITERATURE.—  PEFSt,  1874,  17;  Conder,  Pa^ttftv,  tO; 
Smith,  HGHL,  218;  Gu6nn,  Jwtte>  ii.  12  ff,  ;  SWT'  Mtmwn, 

ui.  25.  A.  HEKDERSON. 


ESHTEMOfi.  (yiantj'K),  named  in  Jos  1550  (where 
it  is  called  Eshtemoh,  ro?^$)  among  towns  of 
Judah.  It  was  made  afterwards  a  Levitical  city 
(21U,  1  Ch  687).  During  David's  wanderings  in  S. 
Judah  its  inhabitants  were  on  his  side  (1  S  3028). 
It  is  said  in  1  Ch  417  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  Ishbah  ;  and  Eshtemoa,  its 
founder,  is  called  (419)  a  Maacathite,  which  would 
naturally  suggest  that  he  came  from  the  small 
kingdom  of  Maacah  (wh.  see).  It  may  have  been 
here  *the  Maacathite'  among  Ms  heroes  Joined 
David  (2  S  23s4).  The  site  was  recovered  by  Kobin- 
son  some  8  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  It  is  now  JE$- 
Semtfa,  a  considerable  village  (BE  ii.  p.  204),  and 
full  of  ancient  remains  (PEF  Memoirs,  iii.  403, 
412).  A.  HENDERSON. 

ESHTEMOH.—  See  ESHTEMOA. 

ESHTON  (fiiuftb  perhaps  'uxorious').  —  A  Judah  - 
ite  (1  Ch  411-  M).  See  GENEALOGY. 

ESLI  fBtrXei,  perhaps=in;^N  «  J"  hath  reserved'). 
—An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  3^).  See  GENEALOGY. 

ESPOUSAL,  ESPOUSE.—  To  espouse  (fr.  Lat. 
sponvus,  ptcp.  of  Jt?on'f<fr\  *o  betroth,  through 
Old  Fr.  espouser)  inoaiit  <iil'«M  to  betroth  or  to 
marry.  Thus  Camden,  Rem.  (1637)  414,  'Two 
Lovei-  v*ho  Loi'ijr  espoused,  dyed  both  before  they 
were  innnuvl  ';  but  Shaks.  Rich.  III.  IV.  v.  8  — 


•<  r 


consented. 


So  also  'espousal'  is  used  in  both  senses,  and 
Murray  (Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  s.v.)  thinks  marriage  is 
the  primary  sense.  In  AV  *  espouse  *  occurs  2  S  314 
*  Deliver  me  my  wife  Michal,  which  I  o-po'i-cd  to 
me'  (RV,  'whom  I  betrothed  to  me,'  Hob.  "  '.--".x, 
which  always  means  c  betroth 9) ;  Mt  lia,  Lk  L-T  ->5, 
all  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (EV  'betrothed1;  Gr. 
^rycrre^w,  always  *  to  ask  or  engage  in  marriage') ; 
2  Co  II2  'I  have  espoused  you  to  one  husband ' 


,  lit.  *  joined^  you  unfco,'  and  here  the 
ref.  seems  to  be  to  marriage,  not  betrothal,  *  I  have 
given  you  in  marriage,'  though  the  betrothal,  which 
was  also  carried  out  by  the  bridegroom's  friend, 
may  be  meant).  Espousal  is  found' Ca  311  {in  the 
day  of  his  espousals'  (injrm  ova,  'on  the  day  of  hia 
mania,,' k  '  .:  •V.'Ut  ,"".»* ;  and  Jer  22  ethe  love  of 
thine  ('-:,:».'-;».-'  7;:''""  n30N*,  as  Cheyne,  *thy 
bridal  -i;  c  j.  '''l-.>  b  is  probable  tnat  AV 
(following  older  VSS.*)  used  these  words  ^indis- 
criminately,  or  at  least  with  a  less  clear  distinc- 
tion than  now  obtains  between  betrothal  and 
marriage.  For  the  solemnity  of  betrothal  in 
Italy  (  =  England)  in  Shakespeare's  day,  see 
Twelfth  Night,  IV.  iii  26:  it  enables  Olivia  to 
speak  of  Sebastian  as  'husband5  (v.  146).  It 
was  not  less  solemn  and  binding  in  Israel.  See 
MARKIAGE.  J.  HASTINGS. 

ESPY. — The  verb  to  *  espy '  occurs  only  six  times 
in  AV,  Gn  42^7,  Jos  147,  Jer  48ld,  Ezk  206,  To  II6, 

1  Mac  538,  while  the  mod.  form  to  *  spy  *  is  found 
eighteen  times,  and  EV  turns   'espy'  of  Jos  147 
into  'spy.'    The  word  is  apparently  of  Teutonic 
origin  (Old  High  G-er.  spehon),  though  it  is  con- 
nected with  Lat.  specere,  to  look,  G-r.  (r/c&rTcyccu,  and 
entered  Eng.  through  the  Old  Fr.  espier. 

i.  The  most  common  and  the  oldest  in  »jnripr  i< 
to  inspect  (secretly)  a  place,  as  Nu'JI  -  '_\"o-'ks 
sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer,'  when  the  Heb.  is  hri, 
except  Nu  1316-17  (TW),  and  the  Eng.  is  always 
'spy  (Jos  147  AV  'espy')  out,9  except  Jos  21  'to 
spy  secretly'  (anrr  D^JID,  BV  *as  spies  secretly7), 
and  Ezk  20s  *  a  land  that  I  had  espied  for  them ' 
(on^  vncn^g).  Once  the  ref.  is  not  to  land  but  to 
liberty,  Gal  S4  '  false  brethren  .  .  .  who  came  in 
privily  to  spy^  out  our  liberty'  (Tindale's  trn.  | 
Wye.  *to  aspie  cure  fredom,5  Gr.  /cara<r/co7r^<rai). 
2.  But  we  also  find  the  sense  of  keep  watch,  as 
Jer  4819  '0,  inhabitant  of  Aroer,  stand  by  the 
way,  arid  espy '  (*3»i).  3.  More  freq.  is  the  idea  of 
suddenly  perceiving  anything,  as  Gn  4227  *  And  as 
one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  give  his  ass  pro- 
vender in  the  inn,  he  espied  his  money ' ;  so  Ex  211, 

2  K  917 1321  2316  (all  n^j  *  see'),    ft.  Finally,  simply 
to  (1i-oovoT  01  ttfr^f  'w,  as  2  K  23s4  *  All  the  abomina- 
tion- ili;:i  w<  r'o  ^i-.il  in  the  land  of  Judah  .  .  .  did 
Josiah  put  away'  (nyi).      Cf.  Barlowe,  Dialog fe 
(Lunn's  ed.  p.  73),   'Woulde  G-od  they  were  as 
prest  to  remoue  ye  balk  out  of  their  owne  eyes,  as 
they  be  prompte  to  aspye  a  lytle  mote  in  other 
mens.' 

The  subst.  is  always  plu.  *  spies/  except  Sir  IIs* 
'spy,'  The  Hek  is  generally  D^-p  (Gn  429-11'14' 
IB.  atf.  3i.  34?  jos  Q^  i  g  264,  2  S 1510) ;  also  onob  (Jg  I24, 
RV  ( watchers'),  on^  (Nu2P,  EV  'Atharim'  as 
place-name,  wh.  see).  The  Gr.  words  are  /caroWoTror 
(Sir  11s0,  1  Mac  1226,  He  II81),  the  usual  LXX  tr.  of 
meraggelim  ;  and  tyKdderos  (Lk  2020,  lit.  *  sent  down 
into,'  and  so,  as  Plummer,  *  suborned  to  lie  in  wait.' 
The  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  NT). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ESSENES* — In  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  this  sect  very  various  views  have  been  held.  It 
is  therefore  best  to  confine  oneself  to  stating 
succinctly  what  is  known  about  them  from  ancient 
authors. 

Our  earliest  witness  is  Philo  of  Alexandria,  who, 
having  visited  Jerusalem  in  his  youth,  may  have 
come  into  personal  contact  with  them.  In  his 
treatise  Quod  Omnis  Proliis  Liber,  which  is  one  of 

*Tindale,  in  his  tr.  published  in  1525-26,  rendered  the  Gr. 
/uc,v*nrnvQ&t<rv>s  (Mt  1]S)  by  'inaned,'  and  In  this  he  is  followed  by 
Ooverdale.  in  the  ed.  of  1534,  however,  he  altered  it  to 
'betrouthed.'  In  2  S  3^  Cov  has  'marled,*  and  BO  have  the 
Geneva  and  Bishops*  Bibles.  In  the  NT  our  translators  were 
probablv  influenced  b\  the  Rhemish  Version,  which  in  Mb  I18 
lias  •bpoixd,1  or  byTJdall's  tr.  of  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  (1548) 
Mlii^h  has  't'spouflo.' 
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his  earlier  works,  written  probably  before  A.B.  20, 
he  describes  them  as  follows : — 

They  were  &  sect  o?  Jews  and  lived  in  Syria  Palestine,  over 
4000  in  number,  and  ca'.ed  II-ss«i,  because  of  thpir  <ond  "le^s  ; 
forfc«/nc.»  csrs^+ij.  w  vhf,  sjr.prr.  word  *».*  ^-cp*-:-  ^'"-shippers 
o*  Cicxi,  '<•,  ;.* '  "he1  -.Jl  I.MT  '  :e  a-n  ,  ••  «-  w  _•  L.  .  •  -  -  reverent; 
mit.d  u>  -  •";,».;.  :n.i  n-,or:  •«.  .\  -  <-..  .<  .  -villages 
and  a*  oid'  d  eii-ic*,  in  ardor  to  o -:;•",>'  the  contagion  of  evils  role 
Miere:it.  T'ey  pi'n-utrt  a^o'il'-TL  and  other  peaceful  arts; 
but  aociunvaiici  not  god  o-  s'l.f,  aor  owned  mines.  No 
maker  of  warlike  weapons,  no  huckster  or  trader  by  land  or 
sea,  was  to  be  found  amon^  them  Least  of  all  were  any  slaves 
found  among  them  ;  for  the>  saw  in  slavery  a,  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  which  made  all  men  free  brethren,  one  of  the 
other. 

A1  f»t not  piulownhj  and  lo-?'C  t>.e*  osrrewod,  eMl'i>r,  io  far  as 
!!  could  ba.Jsern  ctri  c*».l  ira1.':  u1  a  ;>»<*  'life  N^'.ITL'.  o  'o-<  :.•«_» 
tie*  orih  f.ndied  BO  far  <vs  it  n-,w.i  "•  rlia:  np-e  "•-  <*".  v  10 
macle  ancl  watches  over  all  things.  Moral  philosophy  or  ethic 
vufithrfr  ch'ef  prcocctipaiioi ,  ai"1  tveir  co^d^ot  was  legated 
»>%  lliuir  na:iCria!(Jeni'M.)  la"  •»  I'ms-c  Livifa  li..  *  t'Sj)  b-.-fJ.cd 
o  i  trio  set  path  d\v,  vth'c'i  tr  c\  ^  i-'  "lo'v,  lo*-ir^  o:7  ail  \>orlc 
'jp<i:  it  ana  me  i:n£  •  ri  trur  s .  rui-o^'i'^,  as  ir^se T>  tec-*  of  "Cirorr 
vit»"p  ca'ied  J  i  ^itm  tl.cj,  bJit  down  in  ru-nk-^  ',"c  o1  Jcr  ones 
above  the  younger.  Then  one  took  and  read  the  Bible,  while 
the  rest  listened  attentively;  and  another,  who  was  very 
learned  in  the  Bible,  would  expound  whatever  was  obscure  in 
:'.e  lesson  read,  c\jj\  n-ntr  w>si  things  in  their  time-honoured 
rav'jon  bv  iuei»  rw  o:*  i-:  nita's  Tliev  were  taught  -piety,  holiness, 
j  .uuce,  lit  kit  of  rc^'alirjf  home  and  ,'  ,  '  _••  •»'"  1n  or 
•A'.j'it  'a  "L'.J  Iv  gooci  and  bad  and  of  what  •  •  "  •  >hat 
ends  to  avoid",  what  to  pursue,— in  short,  love  of  God,  of  virtue, 
And  of  man. 

And  such  teaching  bore  fruit.  Their  life-long  purity,  their 
avoiding  of  oaths  or  falsehood,  their  recognition  of  a  good 
providence  alone,  showed  their  love  of  God.  Their  love  of 
virtue  revealed  itself  in  their  indifference  to  money,  worldly 
portion,  anil  tf'i  »-  -re  Ti  «lr  love  of  man  in  their  kindliness, 
tN'.r  (fji'ta1  :\,  r.  t  rfjJou-"  i>  passing1  all  words.  For  BO  one 
had  his  private  house,  but  scared  his  dwelling  with  all ;  and, 
living  as  they  did  in  colonies  (9t*o-evs)t  they  threw  open  their 
doors  to  any  of  their  sect  who  came  their  way.  They  had  a 
storehouse,  common  expenditure,  common  raiments,  common 
food  eaten  in  S\s«-iiift  o*  coi>  jso:i  ma*«-  Th'S  was  made 
possible  by  their ";>nu,"  KI-  of  TOT:  v  g  «•>  T  :<••;  er  0  <  y  each  earned 
day  by  day  into  *a  common  tup-1,  Out  of  vvb^-i  also  the  sick 
were  supported  when  they  could  not  work.  The  aged  among 
them  were  objects  of  reverence  and  honour,  and  treated  by  the 
rest  as  parents  by  real  children. 

The  most  cruel  and  deceitful  tyrants,  says  Philo,. 
tkat  had  been  the  scourge  of  tneir  country,  had 
yet  been  moved  to  admiration  of  their  qniet  htit 
invincible  freedom,  of  their  common  meals,  of 
their  consummate  fellowship. 

Perhaps  in  these  last  words  Philo  refers  to 
Herod  the  Great,  whose  subsequent  rise  to  great- 
ness was  foretold  to  him  as  a  child  by  an  E.  named 
Manaemns  (Menaheni),  and  who  in  consequence 
befriended  and  honoured  the  sect  (Josephns,  Ant, 
XV.  x.  5). 

Etisebius  in  his  Prceparatio  Evangelka  has 
preserved  a  fragment  of  Philo*s  *  Apology  for  the 
Jews,*  which  repeats  mnch  of  the  information 
given  by  Philo,  bnt  also  supplements  it. 

Our  lawgiver,  he  says,  trains  into  fellowship  and  com- 
mumon  thousands  of  his  disciples,  who  for  their  saintliness 
0»Wr»?**.)  are  called  Essenes.  They  inhabit  many  cities  of 
Judasa,  aa  well  as  many  villages  and  populous  tracts.  Their 
tenets  are  espoused  by  them  of  free  choice,  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  race. 

There  are  no  children  or  youths  among:  them,  but  only  full- 
grown  men,  or  men  already  in  the  dechre  of  life.  They  have  no 
private  property ,  but  pnt  all  they  have  into  a  common  fund, 
and  live  as  members  of  a  thiasjs  or  philosophic  colon \,  haunjr 
common  meals  Thej  are  verj  industrious,  and  work  hard 
from  early  sunrise  to  sunset,  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  herdsmen, 
or  bee-farmer«»  or  as  craftsmen.  Wnatever  they  so  earn  they 
hand  over  to  the  elected  steward  (T^AW^*  xl^r*»*'^wrO*  who  at 
o-ice  buvs  victuals  for  the  common  repast. 

No  Essene.  adds  Philo  in  this  account,  marries,  but  all 
practise  continence.  For  women  are  selfish  and  jealous,  and 
apt  tx>  perveit  men's  characters  by  ceaseless  chicanery  and 
wiles.  Wnile,  if  thc^  have  children,  they  are  puffed  np  and 
bold  in  «TKC-"V  ;  •'-  **?  their  husbands  to  actions  which  are  a 
bar  to  any  a*  L.  >« :,  •  <-i  \*  With  other  men. 

The  next  writer  who  describes  the  Essenes  is 
Pliny  the  elder  (t  A.D.  79),  in  his  Natural  ULtory, 
bk.  v.  eh.  17.  'The  Hessenes,1  he  says,  'live  on 
the  W.  side  away  from  the  snores  (of  the  Dead 
Sea),  out  of  reaca  of  their  baneful  influences.  A 
solitary  race,  und  strange  above  all  others  in  the 
entire  world  They  live  without  women,  renounc- 
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in*  all  sexual  love.  They  eschew  money,  and  lir« 
among  the  palm-trees.  Yet  the  number  of  their 
fellows  (convenamm)  is  kept  up  and  day  by  day 
renewed ;  for  there  flock  to  them  from  afar  many 
who,  wearied  of  battling  with  the  rough  sea  of  life, 
drift  into  their  system'  (ad  mores}.  'Thus  for 
thousands  of  ages  (strange^to  tell)  the  race  is  per- 
petuated, and  yet  no  one  is  born  in  it.  So  does 
the  contrition  felt  by  others  for  their  past  life 
enrich  this  set  of  men.  Below  them  lay  Engadi, 
a  town  once  second  only  to  Jerus.  in  its  fertility 
and  groves  o"  ,  '  >T*w  'tis  but  one  more 
tomb.  Next  .  ,>':-.  a  fort  on  a  rock,  and, 
like  the  former,  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  And 
here  ends  our  account  of  Judaea.' 

There  are  two  passages  in  Josephns  in  which  the 
E.  are  described  at  length,  and  many  minor  re- 
ferences. The  following  is  an  epitome  of  his  infor- 
mation ; — 

Joaephus  calls  them  Esseni  in  BJ  n.  vilL  2,  Ant.  xra.  v.  9, 

x.  6,  etc.,  and  with  Philo,  Essaei  in  Ant.  xv.  x.  4.    They  arose 

alone  with  the  sects  of  Pharisees  (Ant.  xin.  v.  9)  and  Saddu- 

<..     8  ;     »r  «•••'.      •   *.«'  rr-  /,"  .",    .-or-  «• 

;.  •  x       >    .    •    '  •          I  -  '  '-         ••"'.»    :  - 

,'     ,       .  •          •        •      '-,        ,       •    •     i  «  ,  »  «'    Ul     •'•  'i 

...    I    *        •  ..v  •  •    -      Agaizi, 

,  ,     i.\\.  \   '  .'         . '  •  sed  them 

along  with  the  Pharisees  from  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  tc 

himself.    In  the  Jewish  war  (BJ  n.  xx.  4)  we  hear  of  one  John 

the  Essene  leading  the  Jewish  rebels  in  Thamna.    And  at  that 

time  (c.  A  D.  70)  there  was  a  gate  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  city  of 

David  called  the  Gate  of  the  E.  (BJ  v.  iv.  2),  which  is  proof  that 

they  vrerethea  a  numerous  sect. 

The  E.  were  so  called  because  of  their  holiness  (ff^v^r^va,) 
(BJ  n.  viii.  5 ;  Ant.  mil.  i.  5).  They  believed  that  God  controls 
all  things,  and  committed  all  things  to  Him.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, Josephus  says  that  they  regarded  Fate  (ilt**pt*fab  as  the 
supreme  determinant  of  all  human  affairs  (so  a  Mussulman 
believes  in  Allah  and  Kismet  both  at  once)  (Ant.  xvin.  i.  a). 

There  was  no  single  city  of  the  E.,  but  they  were  sojournera 
(iagro*#au«v)  in  many,  being-  in  number  over  4000  (Ant.  xvin.  i.  5). 
They  ^.':  ^»l  r.  in  ."  ;  M  .  .  h  i>  "  -  <  i-.'-r-'  <"  -Mivi  .1-  thenr 
own,  -j.-  .ul  U'CM  w.cii  J  •  ir  ovm  ;ps.t«  n  (HJ  i:.  in.  2.  •  Ant. 

There  was,  however,  another  sect  (r»?fMt)  of  E.,  who  made 
trial  of  women  for  three  years  and  then  married  them  if  they 
were  fruitful  (BJ  a.  viii.  13).  Thev  owned  no  slaves  (Ant, 
xvu.  i.  5),  and  were  wholly  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
They  despised  wealth  and  shared  their  possessions,  so  that  a  rich 
nun  ai¥io  '£  them  h<ul  no  more  oi''o-  mc"jf  of  his  own  property 
T*  in  lu  '1  ,i  nu-mVr \\hoovned  noihiiiiy  (M./  n.  viii.  Sand  Ant. 
\\  -  r  r.  ri-M  •  «•  rili  "- •  •  {*''  '  '  *'  '•  '*'  '"'^ 

t  *  T  n  •  i  •  i  •»  *  *"  '  '(-»  "  '/  '*  '• '  ',  i''W 

<.*('.  ^*  s  ,1  -  '  i  •  JH'i1  >  "i"  i"  ••  •- ,  but  the  elected 
tV-  P^'S  ?(i'i::sii«U'r''(l  the  common  fund,*  impartially  satisfying 
(i  e  T"  ed-Mif  J'll  \hk<-  (BJ  n.  viii.  3).  In  every  city  a  special  re- 
lieving officer  (»u$s^y)  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  gar- 
ments and  supplies  of  the  sect  and  entertain  its  travelling 
members. 

But  though  so  knit  together  among:  themselves  the  Essence 
,.  ...  nd  )»,» <v-  «i  i  i  r.  and  pitied  all  men  and  fed  the  needy 
( ',./  ,  11  i  <;i  ^ .  •-  -\  a  primary  duty  to  be  fulfilled  by  each 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  waiting  for  a  hint  from 
the  overseer  (Isn/AiX^?  or  isrlrpoyros) ;  without  whose  authority, 
however,  they  might  do  nothing  else,  nor  even  give  to  their  own 
kinsmen. 

Their  general  mode  of  life  ftieuv*)  Jos.  in  one  place  declares 
to  be  the  same  as  that  which  Pythagoras  instituted  among  the 
Greeks  ;  in  another  place  he  compares  them  to  Dacians,  prc 
sumably  because  of  their  simple  and  romi'iuiwl  mode  of  l-.H-r 
( it  it  xv.  x.  4,  x\  u  i  5).  Hethusdesoril)fciuda\  01  an  IjKsene: 
Ule  iiMde  bib  broilurhood  : — 

^  •  'i"  pV-  '.'.r,  l  it  is  very  extraordinary.  For 
1  •  ,  «i-s  •  .  af\i»rd  al)oi,t  nro'.nr  »»ntl<  r*, 
hut  address  to  the  sun  certain  PTIMTS,  mncli  llu  \  Hi'e  le- 
ceived  from  their  forefechuu,  as  if  ihoy  diinp  KMH«<L  it  TO  r-se 
(BJ  n,  viii.  5).  After  this  every  one  of  them  is  sent  away  oy 
their  curators  to  exercise  those  arts  wherein  thej  fire  skilled,  hi 
which  they  labour  with  great  diligence  till  the  fifth  hour  (11 
A.M.).  After  this  they  av-omble  lojrdKc'i  jnio  one  ploi'e,  and 
when  they  have  clothed  thtMMce'ios  »'  whiio  ic'iN,  rhei  bftih« 
their  bodies  m  cold  wat(-r.  And  tiler  th  s  p  infimMon  is  o^cr, 
they  meet  together  in  an  aparvrmnr  01  ll.o.ro^n,  i-  to  x^liicFi  t 
is  not  permitted  to  any  one  of  another  pr  "-*u<it-  *  on  ro  tnte"  ;  and 
they  themselves  being  pure  _enter  the  d  'miff-room  u-»  .f  i .  were 
some  holy  temple,  and  quietlj  sit  down.  Cpon  which  the 
baker  lays  them  loaves  in  order,  and  the  cook  also  brings  a 
single  plate  of  one  sort  of  food  and  sets  it  before  every  one  of 
them.  But  the  priest  says  grace  before  meat,  and  it  i=>  unlawiul 
for  any  one  to  taste  of  the  food  before  prater  is  offered.  Arid 
when  they  liave  made  their  breakfast,  ho  ''JTJH  i  pm1  -  ovor  'lbt"r.. 
Andwhea  they  begin  and  when  they  oi'-U  inp\  i»r,^st'  CScxl  .« 
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Him  that  bestowetli  life.  After  which  they  lay  aside  their  white 
garments  as  holy,  and  "betake  themselves  to  their  labours  again 
till  the  evening.  Then  they  return  home  to  supper  after  the 
same  manner;  and  if  there  be  any  strangers  there,  they  sit 
down  with  them.  Nor  is  there  ever  any  clamour  or  disturbance 
to  pollute  their  house  ;  but  they  give  every  one  leave  to  speak  m 
their  turn.  Which  silence  thus  kept  in  their  house  appears  to 
outsiders  like  som  .  '.',.-•  ;  •  "  "  .  same  is  due 

to  their  unswervi  •  •  .• ,  :i"  • ,  ieir  food  and 

drink  is  measured  o  •  '  :.  '•  sS  ••  • 

Like  Philo,  Josephus  is  lull  of  praise  for  the]>  noinl  qua  .<?s, 
and  lauds  their  self-restraint  in  anger,  their  is. .  -.'TU;-*,  i"ieir 
peace-making,  their  truthfulness,  which  made  all  oaths  to  them 
a  mere  superfluity. 

The  mode  of  joining  the  sect  was  this.  Tr«?  intend! ncr  iw  •»  l»or 

remained  outside  the  order  one  year,  ffol.ovii1^.  ho»n  ui,  i"e 

same  discipline,  and  invested  with  its  symbols,  namely  a  spud 

wherewith  to  hide  his  excrement  out  of  sight  of  God,  the 

girdle  and  white  raiment.    After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  if  he  had 

ence,  he  was  allowed  to  join  more 

partake  of  a  purer  quality  of  the 

waters  of  purification,  though  not  yet  to  live  entirely  with  them. 
Two  years  of  moral  probation  must  yet  be  passed  before  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  their  band  (if&tfos).  And  then  before  he 
touched  the  common  food  he  took  tremendous  oaths  to  them  : 
first  to  reverence  the  Deity,  next  to  observe  justice  towards 
men,  to  hate  the  wicked  and  assist  the  just.  To  be  loyal  ever  to 
all  men,  but  in  especial  to  those  in  authority,  because  none  hath 
authority  except  by  God's  help.  He  swore  also,  if  he  should 
ever  be  in  authority,  not  to  abuse  the  same,  nor  outshine  those 
subject  to  him  in  his  garments  or  in  any  other  finery ;  to  love 
truth  and  repel  falsehood ;  to  keep  his  hands  clean  from  theft 
and  his  soul  from  unholy  gain  ;  to  conceal  nothing  from  mem- 
bers of  the  sect,  nor  reveal  aught  to  others,  even  at  peril  of 
his  life.  Moreover,  he  swore  to  communicate  to  none  the 
dogmas  of  the  sect,  otherwise  than  as  he  received  them  himself, 
to  abstain  from  brigandage,  and  to  preserve  with  like  care  the 
books  of  their  sect  and  the  names  of  the  angels. 

Jos.  gives  many  indications  that  the  E.  were 
very  strict  Jews  (BJ II.  viii.  9).  They  revered  the 
name  of  the  lawgiver  next  after  God,  and  punished 
with  death  one  that  hlasphemed  ,'i^aiii-t  M<M  -. 
Above  all  other  Jews  they  observed  t»ie  NK>i»;i.!i, 
not  only  not  cooking  on  that  day,  and  avoiding  the 
lighting  of  a  fire,  but  forbearing  also  to  move  a 
vessel,  or  even  evacuate.  In  the  Jewish  war  many 
died  under  torture  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  rather 
than  blaspheme  the  lawgiver  or  eat  unclean  food. 
Many  del  ;iU->  Mipplied  by  Josephus  prove  how  much 
importance  they  attached  to  ceremonial  purity. 
We  have  seen  how  they  bathed  before  each  meal, 
and  wore  linen  garments ;  linen,  of  course,  being 
prescribed  because  it  was  a  vegetable  substance, 
and  not  made  of  dead  animal  refuse,  as  would  be  a 
leathern  or  woollen  tunic.  That  the  waters  of 
purification  in  their  purer  quality  were  denied  to 
novices,  proves  that  the  water  of  the  bath  ^was 
ceremonially  cleansed,  and  pio»»iil'ly  exorcised. 
By  immersion  in  it  they  were  Thoni-olx  i1*-  rendered 
KaOapot  or  pure  before  they  sat  down  to  meat,  by 
contrast  with  the  £rep65o£oi,  or  persons  of  any 
other  persuasion  (BJll.  viii.  10).  They  were  distin- 
^u^Iied  iic-c.  to  their  purity  and  seniority  into  four 
grades  ;  and  a  senior  member  was  polluted  by  the 
very  touch  of  a  junior  member,  and  had  to  wash 
after  being  so  !o: « '  <  I.  «-  if  he  had  been  jostled  by 
Gentiles.  So  tin  l'i«,  •.•;  Brahman  is  polluted ^ by 
the  touch  and  even  sight  of  a  low-caste  native. 
They  did  not  anoint  themselves  with  oil,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  defilement ;  piob.  because  they  could 
not  easily  get  oil  prcpaicd  by  members  of  their 
own  caste.  Josephus  elsewhere  assures  us  that  JQO 
Jew  would  anoint  himself  except  with  Jewish  oil. 

The  Hii'io  p-ii-uit  of  ceremonial  purity  is  to  be 
noticed  in  rcpsnd  to  their  meals.  Their^ food  and 
viands  were  specially  prepared  by  their  priests 
(Ant.  xnn.  i.  5) ;  just  as  in  a  Hindoo  prison  the 
cook  muat  be  a  Brahman,  because  any  lower-caste 
man  may  eat  what  a  higher-caste  man  has  cooked, 
but  not  vice  vers&.  In  each  city  a  special  officer 
(wy$eA«&0  was  appointed  to  supply  travelling  E. 
with  their  ceremonially  pure  garments  and  food. 
Lastly,  an  E.  expelled  for  his  sins  by  a  court  oJ 
100  members  from  the  brotherhood  was  still  BO 
held  by  its  oaths  and  customs  that  he  could  no1 
eat  of  food  provided  by  others,  and  in  consequence 
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starved  to  death.  To  the  same  concern  for  cere- 
monial purity  must  prob.  be  ascribed  their  attitude 
of  reserve  towards  the  temple  sacrifices.  'They 
send  offerings  (dwtfifouaTa)  to  the  temple  and  per- 
rorm  sacrifices  with  superiority  of  purificatory 
rites,*  which  they  claim  to  practise  (Ant.  XVIII. 
,.  5).  And  being  for  this  reason  excluded  from  the 
common  court  of  the  temple,  they  perform  their 
sacrifices  by  themselves,  'f  These  words  are  ob- 
scure, and  barely  reconcilable  with  Philo's  state- 
ment that  the  E.  did  not  sacrifice  animals  (Philo, 
L  43~=Qwf  ->m.  prob.  lib.  §  12).  The  ofierings 
sent,  ncoonl.-i<:  to  Jos.,  need  not  of  course  have 
seen  blood-oiterings ;  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifices  (6v<rtas)  which  they  performed  by  them- 
selves, i.e.  without  the  help  of  the  temple  priests, 
Jos.  tells  us  nothing;  but  we  should  certainly 
connect  it  with  a  practice,  which  he  elsewhere 
attests,  viz,  that  they  elected  their  own  priests  for 
jhe  making  of  their  own  food  and  eatables.  This 
much  is  clear,  that  the  ordinary  lustrations  of  the 
;emple  were  not  good  enough  for  an  E.,  and  were 
ncompatible  with  his  notions  of  ceremonial  purity. 
Presumably,  they  were  excluded  from  the  temple 
court  for  thus  flouting  the  usual  lustrations.  U  n- 
able  to  enter  it,  they  sent  offerings,  but  did  not 
go  themselves.  At  the  same  time  '  they  performed 
jheir  sacrifices  by  themselves.'  There  seems  to  be 
some  connexion  between  this  statement  and  Philo's 
that  they  offered  up  the  sacrifice  of  a  devout  and 
reverent  mind.  They  could  not  possibly  have 
Dflered  up  animal  sacrifices  save  in  the  temple  and 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  Josephus*  own  statement 
elsewhere,  that  their  mode  of  life  was  Pytha- 

orean,  is  in  favour  of  Philo's  declaration  that  they 
v«d  not  sacrifice  animals.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  regarded  their  common  meals  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice,  just  as  Christians  regard  the 
eucharistic  elements.  Only  thus  can  we  explain 
the  fact  that  they  elected  priests  to  prepare  those 
meals ;  for  a  priest  implies  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered. 

Their  abstention  from  marriage  must  also  be  set 
down  to  their  desire  for  a  levitical  purity.  For 
ace.  to  the  Mosaic  law  sexual  relations  involved  * 
defilement  of  the  person,  and  the  uncleanness 
lasted  until  the  even  (Lv  1518). 

Notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  the  Mosaic 
law  and  striving  after  levitical  purity,  there  were 
certainly  many  non-  Jewish  elements  in  their 
religious  practices  and  beliefs.  Thus  they  adored 
the  sun,  and  prayed  to  him  to  rise.  In  Appian 
and  other  writers  we  find  the  phrase,  '  the  god 
rose,'  or  '  the  god  set,"  used  instead  of  *  the  sun 
rose,*  or  *  the  sun  set  * ;  and  Philo  regarded  the  sun 
and  stars  as  holy  and  divine  natures. 

The  Essene  beliefs  about  the  soul  and  a  future 
life  were  also  non-Jewish.  They  believed  that 
they  received  their  souls  back  after  death  (BJ  II. 
viii.  11),  and  so  ieiy  clicoi fully  died  for  the  faith. 
'The  body  is  coiKipublo,  rllcy  taught;  and  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed  is  not  lasting. 
But  souls  are  immortal,  and  last  for  ever,  and,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  most  subtle  ether,  are  entangled 
in  bodies  as  in  prison-cells,  being  drawn  down  by 
some  natural  yearning.  But  when  they  are  set 
free  from  the 'bom  Is  of  the  flesh,  as  being  now 
released  from  a  long  bondage,  they  rejoice  and 
mount  upwards.  And  in  agreement  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Greeks  they  declare  that  there  lies 
away  across  the  ocean  a  habitation  for  the  good 
souls,  in  a  region  that  is  oppressed  neither  with 
storms  of  rain  or  snow,  nor  with  intense  heat ;  a 
region  ever  refreshed  by  the  gentle  breathing  of  a 
breeze  blowing  from  the  ocean.  But  they  allot  to 
bad  souls  a  dark  and'tempestuous  den  full  of  never- 
ceasing  punishments.' 

*  T*<- 
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The  Essenes  had  hereditary  prayers  to  the  sun,  as 
well  as  the  usual  ^yish  sacred  books ;  they  had 
purificatory  rites  of  different  sorts  or  degrees,  and 
utterances  of  the  prophets.  By  diligent  study  of 
these,  some  of  them,  learned  and  proteased  to  read 
the  future.  And  their  predictions,  says  Jos.,  were 
rarely  belied  ;  indeed  he  gives  several  instances  up 
and  down  his  history  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
phecies (BJ  H.  viiL  12).  They  also  had  compositions 
of  the  ancients  from  which  they  chose  out  what- 
ever benefited  soul  and  body;  and  they  inquired 
after  such  roots  and  peculiar  stones  as  would 
ward  off  their  distempers.  The  regular  books  and 
dogmas  of  the  sect,  as  we  have  been,  they  took 
uath  to  carefully  keep,  as  also  the  names  of  the 
angels.  These  names,  of  course,  were  powerful 
weapons  against  evil  demons,  with  a  belief  in 
which  they  must,  like  other  Jews  of  the  age,  have 
betm  imbued.  The  stones  and  roots  were  the 
ordinary  magic  remedies  against  diseases. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  Jos.  has  to  say  about 
the  Essenes.  Hippolytus  in  the  9th  Book  of  his 
Refutation  of  Heresies,  §  18-28,  -ub-laiiliji!ly  copies 
out  Josephus'  account  in  the  B-f  :i  ch.  8,  here  and 
there  adding  Christian  touches  in  a  way  which 
proves  that  he  was  not  loth  to  assimilate  them  to 
Christians.  Yet  some  of  the  information  which 
he  adds  is  not  of  this  sort,  but  serves  to  intensify 
their  Jewish  complexion.  Such  are  the  statements 
that  on  the  Sabbath  some  Essenes  would  not  so 
much  as  leave  their  beds  (§  25) ;  that  some  were  so 
scrupulous  that  they  would  not  carry  a  coin,  de- 
claring it  wrong  to  carry  or  look  at  or  make  an 
image  (§  26,  cf.  Mt  2220) ;  that  no  one  of  them 
would  enter  a  city  over  the  gate  of  which  stood  a 
statue  {§  26) ;  that  others  of  them,  if  they  heard 
any  one  talking  about  God  and  His  law,  would 
waylay  him  when  alone,  and  threaten  to  slay 
him  unless  he  were  circumcised,  and  slay  him  actu- 
ally if  he  did  not  submit ;  for  which  reason,  says 
T"  •  o"\  .  .  they  got  the  name  of  Zealots  and 
-•  .  ';  :  at  others  would  call  no  one  Lord 
(Ktfpioy)  but  only  God,  submitting  to  torment  and 
death  rather  than  do  so.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Hippolytus  had  no  authority  for  these  state- 
ments; which  indeed  might  seem  to  be  taken 
from  Jos.,  since  they  are  embedded  in  his  long 
citation  of  that  author.  If  so,  they  have  been 
removed  from  all  the  MSS  of  Josephus.  The  same 
account  of  Jos.  was  exocrplc-u  by  Porphyry  in  the 
3rd  cent,  in  his  book  on  Abstinence  from  Meats, 
and  later  by  Eusebius  in  his  Dp  Prcep.  15vang. 
The  account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the  E.  is 
late,  confused,  and  of  little  value.  It  is  clear 
that,  •  -  -  - f  A1  • '  *.  " '  _  >f  the  E.  were  cultivators 
and  v  m  m  did  not  prevent  some  of 

their  number  from  occupying-  important  posts  in 
the  court  and  camp ;  for  we  hear  of  one  Simon  * 
the  interpreter  of  Archelaus*  dream  (Ant.  xvn. 
xiii.  3),  and  of  John  the  strategic,  and  of  Menahem 
the  Mend  of  Herod.  Noi  did  their  gospel  of 
peace  and  their  prejudice  against  arms,  as  reported 
By  Philo,  prevent  them  from  taking  part  in  the 
final  struggle  against  the  Romans.  Jos.,  more- 
over, implies  that  they  were  constantly  moving 
about  from  city  to  city ;  and  we  can  only  suppose 
that  the  object  of  this  travelling  was  to  preach 
their  tenets  and  secure  recruits.  We  should  hive 
to  know  if  the  sect  was  not  mainly  recruited  from 
Gieek-^peaking  Jews,  but  on  this  point  Jos.  tells 
us  not [ung.  In  his  autobiog.  (Vita,  10)  he  implies 
that  as  a  youth  lie  had  tried  the  discipline  of  this 
sect,  as  also  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saaducees,  and 
this  inner  flC'ni:i'i,';i>i<-,o  with  them  entitles  his 
account  to  our*  <>ir  i* c  <io  iir ;  but  just  because  he 
and  Ms  countrymen  knew  the  sect  so  well,  he 
omits  to  inform  us  about  so  essential  a  point  as  in 


what  language  their  books  were  written,  and  what 
tongue,  whether  Greek  or  Aramaic,  they  usually 
spoke  among  themselves. 

Some  writers,  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Jesus 
constantly  inveighed  against  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  but  never  against  the  members  of  the 
third  of  the  three  great  Jewish  sects,  who  yet 
must  have  everywhere  confronted  Him,  have  in- 
ferred that  He  and  John  the  Baptist,  His  pre- 
cursor, were  Essenes.  The  silence  of  the  Gospels 
about  the  E.  is  certainly  remarkable ;  and  there 
are  many  striking  traits  in  common  between  the 
E.  and  the  earliest  Christians.  These  are  the 
following : — 

1.  The  community  of  goods  and  voluntary  poverty.  2.  The 
art  of  7-.op'"i.cj,  Tii  1 1  e  earliest  Church,  as  we  know  from  Acts 
and  fio1 1  '  v'Dt'  '.'<  '•  there  was  a  regular  order  of  prophets. 

3.  The  teaching  about  the  future  life,  and  about  a  hell.    These 

-  "    .    \  <  •     .  •  i.  • '  i    "    round  among  the  Pharisees ;  nor 
,,  -  -     i>  i,  i>       >  »  .1        the  latter's  statement  that  the 
I          -.»('•  <   •        ^ection  of  the  flesh,  though  the 

picture  of  the  Islands  of  the  ""       •    ."    •      ••     iii  ••.    1 1. 
well  enough  to  the  Eefrigeri        ,  •,        .  '.'.-> 

the  teaching  of  future  punishment,  we  also  find  it  in  Philo. 

4.  Abstention  from  marriage.    This  was  equally  a  counsel  of 
perfection  in  the  early  Church,  but  was  there  held  to  be  right 
in  view  of  the  impending  second  advent  and  end  of  the  world 
(1  Co  T26^).    3.  Obedience  to  established  authorities.    6.  In- 
ternal government.    The  officers  of  the  E.  community  were  vari- 
ously termed  atfetMSixrcu  vuv  xctoir&av  *  receivers  of  the  revenue,* 
irjjUfXqret/    'curators,'  xvfttfAovts    *  relieving    officers,'   *otfjueu 
'stewards*  (in  Philo).    These  officers  were,  like  the  bishops  of 
the  early  Church,  elected  by  show  of  hands  (xsiporavyQivrts), 

ace.  to  the  testimony ,7       "         T:  ."/""'' 

that  Hippo!  vtu«  cal                                    •     •  is  <t"  ;»•<     ••      ^ 
(lib.  i\     •>  ->,">),  I  ho  regular  2nd  cent,  equivalec:    o"  •  i        ^ 
7.  The  common  meals,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  picture 
of  the  early  C    .  *•'.  of.Tcr  -a'  •  »:rj\i.n  *•  i':.  Act-,     But  whereas 
the  Essenes  <i    <.('  .o^-nl  <-r  ,>i'viii«>  of  >i  c  «•  LI  \iety  to  eat  no 
food   but  what  was  ceremonially  pure,  me  Unnstians  were 
chiefly  actuated,  it  would  seem,  b\  chanuMe  and  communistic 
reasons.    Their  love-feast,  however,  also  had  iW.n  ,v »  oil  ilut  , 
if  not  from  the  very  first,  a  sacramental  cl  iirnci.tkr  1111  i  i"  n- 
clusion,   and  required,  like  the   Essene   common   meal,  the 
presence  of  a  priest  both  10  prepare  it  and  to  give  thanks  before 
and  after  it  to  God  *  the  Giver  of  Lite.'    8.  The  Essene  priests 
OVfT?)  were  elected  to  preside  at  the  common  meal,  and  make 
the  food  eaten  thereat.    Since  the  £-«•    <  c  M  •  ior  ii*p'-  -  had 
plainly  a  sacramental  character,  the  ft.'c  '»n  of  MU;I  i>' tests, 
as  of  Christian  ones,  was  simply  to  prepare  and  preside  over 
a  sacramental  meal,  to  which  none  were  admitted  save  those 
rendered  pure  by  previous  baptism.    9.  General  organization, 
fa)  Obedience  to  the  Essene  officers.    The  brethren  in  their 
deportment  and " 

a  schoolmaster  w  "- 

all  brethren,  but  the  eider  meinoers  were  revered  oy  tne  juniors 
as  if  they  were  their  parents.  4  (?)  The  entire  body  or  class  of 
Essenes  (ylvof  as  Jos.  calls  it)  is  a  Qiu,<ro$t  an  oitpte-is,  an  ofukoe,  a 
reiyfjuit.  The  two  former  were  generic  names  for  any  body  of 
co-region ii-:s  and  Christian  congregations  among  the  Gentiles 

precepts  of  the   E. 
=..  > '  nty.    They  were 

_         ".  ***  ;Ii*hfii.  b.   or«'y  10  jr>  armed  for  fear 
t>  re  >.H  •-  *    <•)  I1     \  -n  : .»  ro  \i<  ur  t'.oir  el  -  ^-  and  shoes  right 
•    •,    •"«.•.  r  c, 'L-J;:  £  L'K'ii  i-!l   I!T\    w»  r-    <iuite  worn  out. 
Hippolytus  paraphrases  this  by  «ajmg*  thj't  no  E.  owned  two 
cloaks  or  two  pairs  of  shoes  (Hipp   I  c,  §  20).    (O  The  four 
grades  of  E  resembled  the  steps  of  :lio  <-.•      -I.  —i  i ,  tc     Sucb 
a  distinction,  however,  of  grades  of  .n    a    •  i  *««.-<'  MI  mon  to 
.     *          .....,.'!  was  not  special  to  Christianity. 
f       '  "  r-    .*       i     i.e  E.  was  also  reproduced  in  the 
1    i   '       .         :        'in  li.e  i'1  _•  M  "*  .*-    :•-      10.  T..  .o 
I1      •.-,••!      •   »  were  "o:  co11!1' •     •  .'.n  ."10  c-r.  "i'ty 
-  ••  i  .'  -.  (*,»!  v  *  <      J    laism,  but   had   «uperor   ones   o"f 
i    '  »  •      Vi  •          ,  i>    i  over,   the   Chri;:tinM    Inixi^rn  was 
conferred  once  and  for  ull,  tJ'c  I"-- »HO  In  ]»•  --n -o  •>  *  .    •       'I  :»k 
Essene  affectation  of  .1  '.».:r,  \   o:   uw  ci  -i-.i-.cr  (   '  n  •<•  i  •> 
o  ill. .  r  i>  \.'\  of  the  Jt  "k-,  uho  •» «:«"-  nu  « ,.  •    "       _•  i     ,i"  >f 
i1 1  L  i  •  «•    I-IK     Trom  T      <.  Jio.u'o 'A.'i1-  ox"  «  <•    I,  v  ,-•,  :,-  «4in 
the  catechumen  from  the  Eucharist.    And  just  as"  the  priest 
among  the  E.  was  elected  to  make  the  food  eaten  in  their 
syssitia,  so  the  priest  in  the  Gr.  Church,  even  to  this  dav,  him- 
self prepares  and  bakes  1h«  •  .•* ••*-•»  \  \  o«-     Jo    <  \i   ,--".- 
says  chat  the  Esseneb  elected  ]>'    -  •>     'J  •  \  \\(  re  t   .•    «:,  •  /b 
content  with  the  hereditary  1 1  \  „<.<,  <,f  J...1 1  -«n 

More  analogies  between  the  Essenes  and  the 
earliest  Christians  could  no  doubt  be  discerned. 
But  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  any  real  identifica- 
tion, that  the  Essenes  were  ultrn-Jowi^h  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  and,  if  we  may  credit 
Hippolytus,  in  their  insistence  on  the  circumcision 
of  converts.  The  most  we  can  say  is  that  the 

>«.  It*  &  r< 


'.UT<    w>  described  ^  (S)  The  travelling 
r--.1  il-lo'l  •'•,'••  c  ')"•  <1  ">\  iK-wioi  i1  o 
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Christians  copied  many  features  of  their  organiza- 
tion an  "  ,  '  activity  from  the  Essenes. 

The  •  •  '  ,  a  different  sources  on  which 

;>ur  M'r/.ilLujr-1  of  the  E.  depends  requires  further 
siftiii'-  i"{-r  has  generally  received.  Of  course 
there  have  been  r  J-L  '  ',o  prove  the  Philonean 
sources  to  be  not  ;  .  t  but  they  are  based  on 

mere  ignorance.  There  are  occasional  verbal  re- 
semblances* between  the  accounts  of  Philo  and 
Jos.  which  indicate  that  Jos.,  besides  his  own 
personal  experience  of  the  sect,  used  either  Philo 
or  else  a  document  previously  used  by  Philo.  The 
accounts  of  the  two  writers,  however,  do  not 
always  agree.  Thus  Philo  says  that  all  the  E. 
were  full-grown  men,  or  verging  on  old  age  ;  but 
Jos.  avers  that  they  recruited  their  sect  by  adopt- 
ing other  people's  children  while  they  were  still 
supple  and  plastic  to  receive  their  teachings  (BJ 
II.  vhi.  2).  Yet  in  the  same  context  Jos.  speaks  of 
those  who  desired  to  become  members  of  the  sect,f 
and  also  of  their  period  of  probation,  in  words  suit- 
able only  to  the  view  that  these  recruits  were  adult 
men.  We  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  sect  was 
recruited  in  both  ways.^  Pliny's  statement  that  the 
men  from  all  quarters  joined  it  when  they  repented 
of  their  lives,  and  left  the  world,  agrees  well 
enough  with  Philo's  statement  ;  and,  if  we  trans- 
late p&nitentia  as  'repentance'  rather  than  mere 
ennui,  offers  a  striking  parallel  to  John  the 
Baptist's  preaching  :  Repent  of  your  sins  and  be 
baptized,  because  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  some  close  affinity  be- 
tween John,  who  came  fasting,  and  the  E.  j  the 
more  so  as  John's  s-plieie  of  activity  in  the  valley 
of  Jordan  lay  c!o»e  to  ilic  Essene  settlement  on 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  recluse  Bannus,  with  whom  Jos.  as  a  young 
man  spent  three  years  as  a  disciple,  resembled  the 
Essenes.  For  he  lived  in  the  desert,  •••  *-i  •  •  ."  •  irriKit 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  live-,  •)::  i  -.XT'SIIIJ.' 
he  found  growing  about,  washing  himself  often 
day  and  night  with  cold  water  by  way  of  purifica- 
tion. However,  Josephus5  context  rather  implies 
that  he  was  not  one.  An  almost  certain  reference 
to  the  E.  is  contained  in  an  eloquent  passage  of 
Philo's,  from  the  same  treatise  in  which  his  longer 
description  of  the  sect  is  preserved. 

Even  in  our  own  day,  he  writes,  there  are  still  men  whose 
onlj  guide  is  God  ;  men  who  live  by  the  true  reason  of  nature, 
not  only  themselves  free,  but  filling1  their  neighbours  with  a 
spirit  of  freedom.  They  are  not  very  numerous  indeed.  But 
that  is  not  strange.  For  the  lii'jr1'  -  '-n1'  •  is  ever  rare;  and 
then  these  men  have  turned  «!-•«»  ••  IP  v,t  vulgjar  herd  to 
tievolo  thi'insolipi  to  <L  '-on1»  mp'-ii  on  «-,"  r-ii  ••  v's  xor't'tfe  Tr  .\ 
prai,  if  u  uo»-o  iHMu'li'c,  tin.!  ih<  v  T  s-  it*  orri  <»•  r  f'i'Ion  ',\i-  . 
mir,  if  lht'>  cami'M,,  ow  MJJ  u>  ilio  t  si  »  o  CM'-  irid  \vn-'  {.'•%  u1  • 
surges  up  in  cities,  they  flee  away,  lest  they  too  be  swept  off 
their  feet  by  the  force  of  its  current.  And  we,  he  continues,  if 
we  had  a  true  zeal  for  -<  !  -  mpr<n<  in<  ni.  vur/'l  1  ,r  o  10  I1  •  •" 
them  to  their  places  01  «  ir  v,  uii'l.  KVu-K  u-  *•  i]»pl  an  »•  ?»  :  < 
them,  would  beseech  them  to  come  to  us  and  tame  our  life, 
(frown  too  flmu'.Liid  ui,<l  ,  preaching:,  instead  of  war  and  slavery 
and  mil-old  ills,  1'ier  K<*-\W.  of  peace  and  freedom,  and  all  the 
fulni'%  of  other  Mcs-'iijr., 

The  Therapeutae  of  Alexandria,  of  whom  Philo 
has  left  so  striking  a  description  in  Ms  tract  De 
Vita  Contemplative!,,  in  many  ways  resembled  the 
Pal.  Essenes;  but  were,  as  was  natural  in  an 
Egyp.  sect,  more  addicted  to  contemplation.  Here 
is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  comparison  between 
them  and  the  E.  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  review  the 
numerous  theories  which  have  been  framed  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  E.  It,  however,  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  ace.  to  the  evidence  of  Jos. 

*  E  ,'/  Ant.  xvui.  i  5  •  T{>S  v»£rf*wt   tttpis  fanp  rtrpcefetfzfau 

TOf    ai,f>ttiuQy  ivns      Cf.    P'i'l  >    '1     ',",       T/iJ0w   fafy  nrpeuuerxfati* 

It  IH  not  likely  that  tl"  i  \  :m:»<'i->  u<r>  the  same  at  the  very 
,-,.-,  si      "i         70.    Again  Jos  writes  (BJ  n  viii  4).  ms 
i.     >!.•*-.    i    •.  •        euf  #«tvr'  oHtouriiwotv'ou  vet,  aotp'  euirus.    Of. 
!»•     •   s       ,  -   .      k    •  vrurett  x*t  rue  ir*pnt8tv  &$txvwiu&*tte  rSt 


. 
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they  arose  just  at  the  time  when  the  friendship 
between  Lacedsemon  and  Jems,  was  at  its  highest. 
Areus  the  king  of  Sparta  had  written  as  early  as 
B.C.  309-300  to  Onias  the  high  priest  hi  these  terms  , 
'  It  is  found  in  writing  that  the  Spartans  and  the 
Jews  are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock 
of  Abraham '  (1  Mac  1221).  And  in  B.C.  144  Jonathan 
the  high  priest,  in  renewing  the  relations  of  his 
country  with  Lacedaemon,  reminded  the  Spartans 
of  this  \,  .'••>'  .-•"!*  '  friendship  based  on  ancient 
kinship.  .  -  •  ;••  —  ,  "  that  the  E.  sect  was  partly 
an  outcome  of  this  contact  with  thePeloponnese — 
an  attempt  to  imitate  on  Jewish  soil,  and  in  a  re- 
ligious and  moral  sense  only,  the  Syssitia  and 
or  !j{,  iii/.}ji  i  ion  of  the  Lycurgean  polity  ?  That  most 
of  i  ijc  «Jo\\>  mentioned  in  Jos.  as  belonging  to  the 
Maccabsean  period  have  Greek  second  names  is 
good  evidence  of  the  wide  diffusion  in  Pal.  at  that 
time  of  the  Gr.  language.  And  the  very  informa- 
tion proffered  by  Jos.,  that  the  E.  were  Jews  by 
race,  almost  implies  in  its  context  that  in  language 
they  were  something^  else.  So  Philo  assures  us 
that  the  holy  places  in  which  the  E.  met  on  the 
Sabbath  were  called  <rwayuyo>l>,  synagogues.  Un- 
less they  spoke  Greek,  why  should  this  term 
rather  than  the  usual  one  eappareiov  *  have  been 
, 'i'1-  •' "  Friedlander  (Zur  JSntstehungsge- 
<*  •'  •/  '  '  v  Christ enthums,  Wien,  1894)  has  re- 
marked that  the  very  ciicumstance  of  Jos.  having 
used,  if  not  Philo's  account,  at  least  a  G-r,  descrip- 
tion of  the  sect  already  used  by  Philo,  is  some 
indication  that  they  were  a  Gr.  sect  of  Jews. 
Their  Pythagorean  regime,  their  belief  in  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  their  view  of  its  nature  and 
incarnation,  all  point  the  same  way.  The  state- 
ment also  of  Philo,  not  repealed  by  Jos.,  that  they 
|i]iili>-o]«lii/(.ri  most  tiling  in  th«  Bible  allegoric- 
ally  or  m  a  symbolic  way  with  old-fashioned  zeal,t 
is  an  almost  certain  proof  of  their  Hellenism. 
And  Philo's  own  alh^ori/iitioTi  of  the  passage 
Dt  23  ft',  is,  as  Friedlander  has  seen  (p.  118),  an 
allusion  to  the  Essene  probation  and  discipline 
(Philo,  Ler/is  AUty.  i.  117). 

Again,  Philo,  when  he  states  that  the  E.  were 
taught  the  art  of  regulating  home  and  state,  and 
a  knowledge  of  what  things  are  really  good  and 
bad  and  indifferent,  how  to  choose  what  is  right 
and  avoid  the  opposite  courses,  seems  to  imply  a 
fjriiilijp'ily  on  their  part  with  Greek,  especially 
\\\\\\  £  i  «>!c,  moral  philosophy,  inconceivable  among 
Jews  who  spoke  Aramaic  only.  But  here  we 
must  be  cautious,  for  Philo  would  naturally  de- 
scribe any  sect  in  terms  of  his  own  Gr.  culture. 
That  he  twice  over  described  this  Pal.  sect,  vet 
apparently  left  unnoticed  the  purely  Jewish 
schools  of  PaL,  is  in  any  case  significant,  and 
suggests  that  they  had  a  Gr.  culture  which  inter- 
ested him,  and  led  him  to  couple  them,  as  he  does, 
with  the  Alexandrine  Therapeutse. 

Jos.  equally  implies  that  they  were  more  or  less 
Hellenized.  Would  he  have  conspired  with  Philo 
to  misrepresent  them?  Nothing  is  more  im- 
probable. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  probable  that  they]  owed 
their  origin  to  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of 
Greek  culture  in  the  early  part  of  the  2nd  cent. 
B.C.  Theyx  w«**  in  some  respects  very  strict  Jews, 
and  even  fanatical  observers  of  the  Mosaic  Law ; 
but  in  others,  notably  in  their  election  of  their 
o^n  priests,*  and  in  tlio  UioicLy  i'Jij/ied  super- 
session of  the  Levite  Jwroditjuy  pf'uMl'oou,  and  in 

*  Jos  uses  tretpparetov  (Ant.  xvi  vi.  2).  It  is  foiind  in  a  very 
early  Graco-Jewish  papyrus,  edited  hy  Mr.  B.  P.  Grenfell,  oi 
Oxford. 

f  rx.  yv.p  x).ki<rr«,  Jftat  trvpfioXw  ac.p%eiU6rpox * 


i  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  5  :  atir&ixretf  rSv  xpea-oduv  yjuwrwovvris  .  .  . 
itpttf  St  IJT)  flfo/-»5<ri<  r/T0v  rs  x«e)  ftpupMrw.  If  the  Essenes  di» 
carded  sacrifices,  they  had  no  need  for  priests  of  the  old  kind 
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fcheir  repudiation  of  animal  sacrifices,  they  were  a, 
new  departure  in  Judaism,  and  very  closely  akin 
to  Jesus  and  His  disciples. 

The  liters- ,  r«  •Ojii.L1'^  tr  the  Essenes  is  so  vast 
&s  to  defy  'i^ui'lv  i'-fefiSRCo.  The  student  may 
"be  advised  to  study  for  himself  the  very  limited 
documentary  sources  relating  to  them,  and  then  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.*  F.  C.  CONYBEARK. 

ESTATE — la  AV  (1611  and  mod.  edd.)  'estate ' 
occurs  19  times,  *  state  *  14  times,  without  differ- 
ence of  meaning ;  thus  Col  47  *  AH  my  state 
(T&  KO.T*  lju£  ToCjra)  shall  Tyehicus  declare  unto  you,5 
but  v.8  '  that  he  might  know  your  estate '  (TR 
rb.  ?rep2  itfj&v) ;  and  again,  Ph  2™-  *°  *  your  state ' 
(rd  Trepi  ft/ifr).  Cf.  Melvill,  Dviry,  289,  '  We  fand 
him  in  a  miserable  esteat ' ;  Calderwood,  History, 
144,  *  I,  Mr.  Andrew  Melville  .  . .  most  earnestly 
hath  prayed  at  all  tines,  ami  s-p'ssially  in  the  fore- 
said  Sermon,  for  the  preservation  a*id  prosperous 
estate  of  his  \fa,j&f£ie.*  Tlie  moaning  is  either 

*  condition '  as  in  "those  examples,  or  *  position '  as 
Ps  13638  'Who  remembered  us  in  onr  low  estate' 
(w^Epa),  EC  llff  *  I  am  come  to  great  estate '  (^ijn). 
Cf.  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour  (Croft's  ed.  i.  26),  *  a 
man  of  the  base   estate  of   the  communaltie ' ; 
Calderwood,  History,  149,  *  They  declare  how  some 
of   low    estate,   borne  to  no  heritage  .  ,  .  have 
creeped  in  favour  with  the  King.'    But  in  Dn  II7* 
tt.tt. ss   khe   meaning   seems   to  be  'high  rank/ 

*  dignity,'  as  II7  *  Out  of  a  branch  of  her  roots  shall 
one  stand  up  in  his  estate.'    The  Heb.  is  p  Mn,, 
which  means  *  place  *  (as  RV  here)  or  *  office '  (as 
RVm),  and  the  favourite  translation  before  AV 
was  *in  his  stead*  (Cov»  Gen.  Bish.);  once,  how- 
ever, the  word  is  translated  ( state '  (Pr  282,  AV 
and  RV).    Akin  to  this  meaning  is  Mk  621  *  Herod 
on  hk  birthday  made  a  supper  to  his  lords,  high 

i  captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee '  (row  T/><£TOIS, 
RV  *  the  chief  men  '),  where,  however,  the  word  is 
used  of  the  men  to  whom  the  dignity  belongs. 
Cf.  Fuller,  Ch,  Hist  v.  iii.  28,  'Item,  that  God 
never  gave  grace  or  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture 
to  any  great  estate  or  rich  man.'  See  also  Ac  225 

*  The  high  priest  doth  bear  me  witness,  and  all  the 
estate  of  the  elders/  Gr.  v$y  -ft  —  *-o—/-.Wf  lit. 

*  all  the  presbytery/  i.e.  the  t*i--\'\'    •  :   v..  ii  •  !i  see). 
Compare  Communion  Office  in  Pr.  Bk.  1549,  'the 
whole  estate  of  Christ's  Church  militant  here  in 
earth,9  changed  in  1552  into  *  state.'    In  Ezk  3611 

*  I  will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates,'  the  plu. 
is  used  simply  because  tne  ref.  is  to  more  than  one 
person  ;  soPref.  to  AV  1611,  'support  fit  for  their 
estates.*  J.  HASTINGS. 

ESTEEM,  ESTIMATION.-* Esteem*  and  'esti- 
mate* both  come  from  Lat.  osstimare,  the  latter 
directly,  the  former  through  Old  Fr.  estimer. 
The  meaning  of  ctsstimare  is  to  assign  a  value, 
appraise,  rate ;  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  '  esti- 
mate* (Heb.  vugjf)  in  Lv  2714&w,  its  only  occur- 
rences in  EV.  *  Estimation '  occurs  20  times  in  the 
same  chapter ;  elsewhere  Lv  S1*- w  65,  Nu  1816,  and 

*Schfirer  (HJP  n.  U.  188  ff.)  has  a  full  record  of  the  litera- 
ture* The  tir^ortart  names  are  Frankel,  'Die  Essaer,'  in 
Zettsckr.  /fir  die  reiiffwxen  Interessen  dm  Judenthurrut,  1846, 
441-461 ;  and '  Die  Easaer  riach  thalmud  Quel!en,'m  Hlonahchr 
fur  Gesch  u.  ITuttiudk.  (tea  Juctentk.  1853,  30-40.  61-73;  Jost 
Gesch  det  Judenthwn*  u.  seiner  Secten,  1357,  i.  207-214 :  Ilerz- 
teld,  Geith.  des  Volkes  lar.  (2nd  ed  1863),  ii  388 ff.,  3S8ff.f  509 ft. : 
Lsphtfoot  in  Colnsiians  and  Philemon,  82-98,  349-419 ;  same  in 
Dwxertations,  323-4u7 ;  Lucius,  Der  Sssenismus,  1S81 ;  Hilgen- 
feJd,  Kttzergesch  des  Urchnsteitihurn*,  1884,  S7-149.  Schurer 
may  be  supplemented  by  adding :  Giasburg  in  Smith  and  Wace 
Diet.  Chr.  Bioy.  1880  ;  Ohie,  'Die  Easener,'  in  JPTh  (1SS8)  xir; 
also  '  Die  Pseud ophilomschen  Essaer  und  die  Therapeuten,'  in 
JBeitrage  zur  Kircheng&ch.  1888;  Thomson,  Books  whick 
infMrnced  our  Lord,  1889,  75-122;  Morrison,  Jrws  under 
Roman  Rule,  1890,  323-347 ;  Ghevne,  Oriqin  of  the  Psalter, 
1891,  41S-421,  416-449 ;  Cohn  in  JQ&,  1893,  38^2 ;  Fnedlimder 
Ztxr  JEntstehunyw&ch-  des  Chrigtenthu-ms,  1894,  98-142 :  Oony- 
beare,  Philo  about  the  Contemplative  Istfe,  1893,  278ff.— E»iTOa 


always  in  the  same  sense  as  *  estimate,'  that  is, 
valuation,  price  (Heb.  TO).  Only  once  is  '  estima- 
tion' fonnd  in  the  mod.  sense  of  'high  value,5 
•repute,'  Wis  810  *For  her  sake  I  shall  have 
estimation  among  the  multitude,  and  honour  with 
the  elders,  though  I  he  young'  (&6£a,  HV  'glory/). 
Cranmer  (Works,  L  14)  says,  'But  to  mine 
estimation,  as  much  as  I  could  view  the  ground, 
there  was  not  slain  upon  both  parties  two  thou- 
sand men/  This  meaning  of  *  estimation.  '  is  not 
found  in  AV,  but  it  is  the  almost  invariable  sense 
in  which  '  esteem  '  is  used,  that  is,  to  esteem  is 
to  have  an  opinion  (good  or  bad),  reckon,  as  in 
He  1029  Khem.  *  estemed  the  bloud  of  the  testament 
polluted/  where  AV  and  most  VSS  have  'counted'  ; 
and  as  Knox,  Hist.  312,  *  he  shall  be  esteemed  and 
holden  a  seditions  person.1  Thus  Bo  14B  *0ne 
man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another:  another 
esteemeth  every  day  alike'  (both  Kplvei).  Then 
the  kind  of  judgment  is  expressed  by  an  adverb, 
*  Irlil,'  <  lightly,1  or  the  like. 

*  esteem  '  might  appear  to  be  used, 
od.  sense  of  'think  liljjjlily 


like  'estimation,'  in  the  mo 
of.'  But  this  impression  is  probably  due  to  the 
context  or  the  presence  of  some  adverb.  Thua 
Wis  127  c  that  land  which  thou  esteemest  above  all 
other'  ft  .  .  .  Tifucardr-rj  w,  RV  *  is  most  precious'); 
Sir  4028  '  Gold  and  silver  make  the  foot  stand  sure; 
but  counsel  is  esteemed  above  them  both  '  (e«55o/ct- 
/*«r<u);  Job  2313  *I  have  esteemed  the  words  of 
his  mouth  more  than  my  necessary  food' 


RV  'I  have  treasured  up'),  3619  '  will  he  esteem 
thy  riches  ?  '  ("n^q).    And.  in  particular,  Is  53s  *  He 


was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not,'  is 
£en  orally  caken  in  the  sense  of  'highly  value'; 
bin  the  llc.b.  verb  (n#cO  is  very  rare  in  that  sense, 
and  is  used  in  the  next  verse  in  its  familiar  sense  of 
'  reckon  *  —  *  we  did  esteem  him  stricken.'  Cf.  Rid- 
ley, A  Brefe  Declaration,  1535  (Moule's  ed.  p.  101), 
*  eateth  and  drynketh  his  owne  damnaeion,  by- 
cause  he  estemeth  not  the  Lordes  body  ;  that  is, 
he  reuerenceth  not  the  Lordes  "bodi  with,  the 
honour  that  is  due  unto  him,'  where  the  para- 
phrase contains  more  than  the  translation. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

ESTHER  (njnpx,  ^crff^p,  Pers.  st&ra,  *  star'),  origin- 
ally named  Haclassah  (nrpnn  *  myrtle').  —  A  Jewess 
who  has  given  her  name  to  a  book  of  the  OT,  in 
which  she  holds  a  prominent  place.  Sprung  from 
a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  she  spent  her  life 
in  the  Captivity  in  Persia,  where  she  was  brought 
up  in  humble  circumstances  as  the  ":.•••  , 
her  cousin  Mordecai  (Est  25ff-)-  On 
of  the  Pers.  queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  come  at 
the  command  of  her  husband  Ahasuerus  (^erases, 
B.C.  485-465),  *to  show  the  peoples  and  the  princes 
her  beauty,'  on  an  occasion  of  high  festivity  at 
the  court  of  Susa  (lloff-)>  E.  was  selected  to  fill  the 
vacant  place  of  honour,  as  the  fairest  of  many 
beautiful  maidens  ""  *  '  *  .fore  the  king  (28ff). 
Shortly  after  her  •  •.  a  great  disaster 

threatened  her  countrymen.  The  grand  vizier, 
'Haman^the  Agagite,'  enraged  at  the  refusal  of 
Mordecai  to  do  obeisance  to  him,  accused  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews  to  the  king  as  a  disloyal  and 
unprofitable  people,  and  undertook  to  pay  10,000 
talents  of  silver  into  the  treasury  as  the  piocccd* 
of  pillaging  them.  An  edict  •\vas\hercupori  i^.iod 
for  the  extermination  of  all  Jewish  families 
throughout  the  empire,  and  for  the  confiscation  of 
their  property,  on  a  certain  day,  which  Haman 
had  previously  determined  by  lot  (ch.  3).  In  this 
crisis,  moved  by  the  tears  or  her  fellow-country- 
men, and  incited  by  Mordecai,  who  urged  her  to 
rise  to  the  gicat  opportunity  set  before  her  for  the 
deliverance  of  her  nation,  E.  (after  a  fast  of  three 
days  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Jewish  community) 
resolved  to  venture  uninvited,  at  the  risk  of  he* 
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life,  into  the  presence  of  Ahasuerus,  in  order  to 
intercede  with  him  for  her  people  (ch.  4).  A 
£:v:?-0"S7C2crtie^  was  accorded  to  ner  by  the  king, 
viio  "  '-/-  o"/.  ia:c  golden  sceptre,  and  agreed  _  to 
dine  with  her  in  her  apartments  on  two  consecutive 
days  (ch.  5).  On  the  night  preceding  the  second 
banquet  (at  which  E.  intended  to  make  known  her 
request)  it  hapDeied  by  a  singular  coincidence  that 
there  was  ro«<\  to  the  king,  to  while  away  some 
sleepless  hours,  a  portion  of  the  national  archives, 
which  recorded  a  valuable  service  rendered  by 
Mordecai  in  the  detection  of  a  Blot  against  the 
king's  life  on  the  part  of  two  of  his  chamberlains. 
For  this  service  Mordecai  had  never  been  rewarded ; 
and  when  Haman,  elated  with  the  high  honour 
shown  him  by  the  queen  (who  had  invited  him  to 
the  banquet  provided  for  the  king),  appeared  ^  at 
th«  '.*!  5  •  \  i  morning  m  orde^  to  ask  permission 
to  •  :  "»!-.  j  ;  at  once  to  an  ignominious  death, 
he  was  met  wren  the  question  from  the  royal  lips, 
*  What  shall  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighteth  to  honour?'  T».:!i^iTMnj%  n_  his  over- 
weening pride,  that  it  mii-i  he  !ii  in -'•'•"  that  was 
meant,  he  suggested  a  triumphal  procession,  in 
which  one  of  the  chief  nobles  should  act  the  part  of 
attendant.  To  his  surprise  and  mortification  he 
found  himself  called  upon  to  serve  in  a  menial 
capacity  in  the  triumph  of  his  Jewish  adversary 
(ch.  6).  This,  as  his  wife  divined,  was  only  the 
prelude  to  his  downfall,  which  came  to  pass  next 
day  at  the  second  banquet,  when  the  king,  learn- 
ing for  the  first  time  tne  nationality  of  the  queen, 
and  the  distressing  position  in  which  the  edict  had 
placed  her,  ordered  that  Haman  should  be  seized, 
and  hanged  forthwith  on  a  lofty  gallows  which  (as 
the  king  was  at  that  moment  informed  by  one  of 
his  courtiers)  had  been  erected  by  Haman  for  the 
execution  of  Mordecai  (ch.  7).  The  latter  was  at 
the  same  time  raised  to  the  vacant  post  of  honour, 
and  through  his  influence,  and  that  of  E.,  a  second 
edict  was  issued  and  circulated,  granting  to  the 
Jews  the  same  powers,  in  the  way  of  self-defence, 
as  had  been  conferred  in  the  previous  edict  on  their 
enemies  for  the  purpose  of  attack, — a^direct  re- 
vocation of  the  former  edict  being  impossible 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  a  dread  of 
the  Jews  fell  upon  all  peoples,  m«n\-  proselytes 
being  <!«i»iod-  «>Mv:r<  <1.  apparently,  i>y  the  logic 
of  even1  •  (ch.  8' :  «•:<!  when  the  fatal  day  arrived, 
the  conflict  issued  in  a  great  slaughter  of  their 
enemies  and  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Jews,  who, 
however,  waived  their  right  of  plunder.  To  com- 
memorate their  great  deliverance,  the  joyful  Feast 
of  Purim  (which  see)  was  instituted  by  E.  and 
Mordecai  as  an  annual  observance  for  the  whole 
nation.  . 

How  far  E.  is  to  be  regarded  as^  a  historical 
personage,  depends  on  the  historicity  of  the 
Book  of  Est  (see  below),  her  name  not  being  men- 
tioned in  any  other  book  of  the  OT,  nor  anywhere 
else  in  pre-Alex.  literature.  The  only  queen  of 
Xerxes  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii.  61,  82,  114 ; 
ix.  10&-112;  cf.  Ctesias,20)  is  Amestris,  a  cruel 
and  superstitious  woman,  whom  some  (Scaliger, 
Pfeiffer,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Bunsen,  Shickard, 
etc.)  would  identify  with  Esther.  But  Amestris 
was  a  daughter  of  a  Pers.  general  connected  with 
the  royal  family,  and  the  chronology  and  circum- 
stances of  her  roimi  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
biblical  account  either  of  E.  or  of  Vashti  Xerxes 
(like  his  predecessors)  may  have  had  more  wives 
than  one,  but,  according  to  Pers.  custom,  they 
must  have  been  taken  from  some  of  the  great 
families  connected  with  the  throne,  or  from  some 
other  royal  house ;  and  the  most  tenable  hypo- 
thesis seems  to  be  that  E.  (as  well  as  Vashti)  was 
merely  the  chief  favourite  of  the  seraglio,  gaining 


a  remarkable  influence  over  the  foolish  and  cap 
ricious  monarch,  and  using  that  influence  at  a 
critical  moment  for  the  benefit  of  her  Jewish  com- 
patriots. While  there  are  some  things  recorded  of 
E.  that  offend  our  Christian  feeling,— in  particulai 
her  vindictive  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  Hainan's 
sons  (97),  and  her  request  for  an  extension  of  time 
to  the  Jews  at  Susa  for  the  slaughter  of  their 
enemies  (913),  •  •  "  :k  '  *  had  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  wl  to  the  passions  that 

had  been  excited  by  Hainan's  inhuman  malignity. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
her  oppressed  nationality  ('I  will  go  in  unto  the 
king;  and  if  I  ;  •'  '-,  ^  \,  '":V;.  n- •"  ^«"  ?"?" 
bearing  towards  s,  ••»  .  '  i,  i'  i  s  '•  «'•  «  !': 
the  sudden  rise  in  her  fortunes,  ex;  V.  r;  ;r.c  IIOPO.SP 
in  which  her  memory  has  been  held  by  her  country- 
men. J.  A.  M'CLYMONT. 

BSTHEB,  BOOK  OP.— I.  CANONICITY.— Est^  is 
one  of  the  latest  of  the  ffagiographa  or  Kethubim, 
the  third  and  latest  accretion  of  the  OT  Canon.  It 
may  have  been  among  *the  other  books  of  the 
Fathers'  which  the  Gr.  translator  of  Sir  (B.C.  132) 
mentions  (in  his  Prologue)  along  with  the  *Law 
and  the  Prophets*  as  well  known  to  bis  grand- 
father, the  author  of  that  book  (c.  B.C.  180) ;  but 
this  seems  unlikely,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  neither 
Esther  nor  Mordecai  is  mentioned  in  the  irarr^v 
fyim  towards  the  close  of  the  book.  The  earliest 
undoubted  reference  to  E.  is  in  Jos.  (e.  Ap.  i.  8), 
who  includes  it  among  the  22  books  Jong  held 
sacred  (Si/calus  Beta.  Temoreuyu^a),  as  is  evident  from 
the  terminus  ad  quern  which  he  assigns  to  the 
history  (ju.e%pi  TTJS  *A/>ra£&»£oi»  TLeptrtav  panXttas  <ipx^s), 
Artaxerxes  being,  in  Josephus  as  in  the  Sept., 
erroneously  identified  with  Ahasuerus.  The  secular 
and  foreign  character  of  the  book  *  yavc  ri-e  niiioug 
the  Jews  of  the  1st  and  2nd  cent,  of  the  Chu^lum 
era  to  questionings  as  to  its  right  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon.  In  the  Jems.  Talm.  (Meg.  70.  4)  there  is  a 
statement  that  85  elders,  including  more  than  30 
prophets,  had  scruples  about  the  recognition  of  the 
Feast  of  Purim  (at  which  the  Book  of  Est  was 
publicly  read)  because  there  was  no  sanction  for  it 
in  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  elsewhere  (Bab.  Meg.  la) 
we  find  traces  of  various  difficulties  felt  by  Kabbis 
as  to  the  fall  inspiration  of  the  book.  It  appears 
certain,  however,  that  it  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  Jewish  Canon  when  ,:••  V  J :  *<i-  \'\  n*."; . 
if  not  formally,  closed  at  :  i  •  <"> :-  .!•*  H  i1«»--i  - 
and  Jamnia  in  the  1st  cent.  A. p.,  as  the  same  books 
that  are  in  our  OT  are  implied  (numerically)  in 
ch.  14  of  2  Es,  which  was  written  in  end  of  1st  cent., 
and  are  embodied  in  the  Mishna,  committed  to 
writing  by  E.  Judah  I.  about  A.D.  200.  Breathing 
a  spirit  of  intense  patriotism,  the  book  soon  became 
popular  with  the  Jews  anil  its  annaul  rending  in  tli" 
synagogue  \\ as  accompanied  \*ith  lively  tokens  01 
•*\:ii|iHi'i>  0:1  rlv  pasi  of  r'n  «>n  'legation,  while 
riicHuuU'i  |iio:io'.,:ir'»«l  ;!H  IIMI  s of  Hainan's  10 sons 
in  one  bn'Mli  in  i:<,i;';i;  .!••:  they  all  expired  at 
the  same  moment,  the  names  being  written  by  the 
scribes  in  large  letters  in  3  perpendicular  lines 
of  3,  3,  4  to  signify  that  the  10  men  were  hung  on 
3  parallel  cords.  Although  the  last  of  the  5 
Megilloth  or  Rolls  which  were  read  at  5  different 
feasts,  t  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Roll  (Megttlan,) 
par  excellence  t  and  we  may  judge  of  the  honour  in 
which  it  was  held  from  a  saying  of  Maimonides 
(Ci.ip/ov,  Intr.  xx.  §  6),  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Me  -siali  the  onlv  Scriptures  left  would  be  the  Law 
and  the  Boll,  the  excessive  love  which  the  Jews 

*  The  name  of  God  is  never  mentioned  in  it,  but  the  king  of 
Persia  187  times,  oiid  his  kingdom  20  times;  while  the Dearest 
approach  to  any  reoopnition  of  religion  la  to  be  found  in  the 
f  wTnnK  of  416,  and  possibly  also  in  the  confidence  expressed  in  4" 

t  The  order  is  different  in  the  Enff.  Bible,  as  also  in  the  Sept 
and  Vulff,,  where  Est  closes  the  historical  books. 
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have  ever  shown  for  this  book  (of  which  Ewald  has 
said  that  in  passing  to  it  from  the  other  books  of 
the  OT  *  we  fall,  as  it  were,  from  heaven  to  earth ') 
illustrates  their  complete  surrender  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  produced.  It  \\  as  ar*  .ige  that 
had  fallen  out  of  -^  mi-r.  1sy  v  ills  the  u  :ic  n*:^  of  t'lo 
prophet?,  and  was  unprepared  for  'J.c  -^..i.iuJ 
conception  of  the  gospel, — when  national  pride  and 
a  certain  faith  in  their  own  fortunes  as  a  people, 
with  a  disposition  to  make  the  most  of  their  heathen 
masters  by  the  use  of  such  worldly  wisdom  as  they 
possessed,  seem  to  have  formed  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  those  who  still  claimed  to  be  God's 
people. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  book  has  naturally 
been  less  esteemed.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  of 
the  OT  that  are  not  quoted  in  the  NT  (nor  in 
Philo).  It  has  no  place  in  the  Canon  of  Melito  of 
Sardis,  who  had  made  careful  inquiry  among 
the  Jews  of  Syria  regarding  the  books  of  the  OT ; 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (followed  by  the 
Kestoiians) ;  of  Athanasius,  who  put  it  in  the 
second  rank  among  the  avayivwcrm^Gva  *  of  Aniphi- 
lochius,  who  mentions  that  *  some  add  the  Book  of 
Esther' ;  of  Gregory  of  Naz.,  and  others.  Junilius 
in  the  6th  cent,  mentions  that  there  were  grave 
doubts  on  the  subject  in  his  day ;  while  Luther, 
after  icfeiiing  to  2  Mac,  says  7\v  V'/vjW,.  *  I  have 
so  little  lavoar  for  this  book  a*i<i  J:c  HOO.C  of  Est 
that  I  wish  they  did  not  exist;  they  are  too 
Judaizing,  and  contain  many  heathenish  impro- 
prieties.' In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  it  may 
have  been  the  corrupt  Sept.  transl.  that  caused 
suspicion,  while  in  others  it  is  possible  that  Est 
may  be  included  tinder  the  name  of  Ezra  or 
some  other  book.  Est  is  recognized  as  canonical 
by  Qrigen,  Cyril  of  Jerus.,  Jerome  (who  puts  it 
last  in  the  list),  Augustine,  and  others.  We  may 
also  reckon  h  an  indirect  tc»<limon  v  to  the  authority 


i  in  tlio  *  ,  •,•!!!».  The  fact  that  it 
has  a  place  (in  an  enlarged  form)  in  the  Sept.,  with 
an  epilogue  stating  that  the  tr.  was  brought  (to 
Alexandria)  by  one  Dositheus  in  the  4th  year  of 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
proof  that  the  book  existed  in  its  Gr.  form  as  early 
ass. a  178,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VI.  (Philometor), 
who  was  friendly  to  the  Jews.  But  there  were  two 
later  kin^s  of  that  name,  and  oneearlier  (B.  C.  204^81), 
whose  \v  ivcs  were  called  Cleopatra ;  and  the  infer- 
ence is  doubtful,  ew i  a-mii- li'i<r list,  n\\  li^-r-v y  of 
the  statement  in  qut>i  Loii'Jlu-:i»ri.  /'iTiV ;  i  'i  .t/.-chc, 
Handb.  z.  d.  Apocr,  i.).  While  the  Heb.  text  is 
good,  there  are  large  interpolations  in  the  Sept., 
of  which  there  are  two  different  texts,  A  and  B,  ihe 
latter,  according  to  Lagarde,  Field,  etc.,  being  an 
improved  recension  of  the  3rd  cent  These  inter- 
polations contradict  the  Heb.  in  several  particulars,* 
and  betray  their  later^Gr.  oii<rin  1-y  representing 
Haman  as  a  Macedonian  v\ho  £or,<r!i:,  to  transfer 
the  sovereignty  from  the  Persians  to  the  Mace- 
donians (16*10'13),  and  by  other  inconsistencies  and 
anachronisms,  t  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  work  of 
successive  Hellenistic  writers  desirous  to  give  a 
religious  character  to  the  book,J  and  to  supple- 
ment other  apparent  defects.§  In  the  Vulg.  these 
additions  are  all  put  by  Jerome  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  beginning  with  a  portioa  that  takes  up  the 
narrative  wheie  the  Efeb.  ends —  with  notes  to 
show  where  the  other  additions  occur  in  the  Sept. 

*  Of.  221  and  Ad.  Est  n*^  33  a^  12et  31. 5  and  126,  912  and  15W 
tFor  example,  'month   Adar*  1Q20,  'chosen  people'  •"**" 
Hades'  137,  ^  ^  thy  brother'  159,  'Aman's  table?  «c 
a™**nngTs'  1417. 

Ad.  Est  108- 10-  U.  12. 13 1110 139-18  14S-9  Ig28  164  If. 


$  For  exam; 
are  not  at  all 


the  term*  of  the  royal  edicts,  which 


In  the  E.V  Eng.  Apocr.  (where  they  are  similarly 
combined  under  the  name  of  'The  Rest  of  the 
Chapters  of  the  Bk.  of  Esther ')  these  explanationi 
are  given  in  the  margin. 

Owing:  to  the  influence  of  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  (in  the  Syr. 

^  '*     -""'*•  3ns  were  often  read  m  church,  and 

common  with  other  Apocr.  books 

o:  01  J.  *ec'v.ik  !'<_    le  sanccio    *f  -  '  c'rl  fl    Councils,  from  that 

v-  Ci-u  >i«rc  ''J  :<J7  to  the  v  u      *    o.   i'si  .:  in  1546.    They  are 

composed  of  the  following  •„'  s~      *  twofold  references 

showing-  where  they  stand  i  •          -  •»    j    *lthe  Rest  of  Est  re- 

-v  "     '       *  '.:      n,  and  detection  of 

•  .  i  •  '  exciting  Hainan's  wrath 

£'s  w*  '         '  <,"  /   ''.-  \:  (, 

.313131-7).    (3)    '        •   „     .,.,     .„; 

and  Est  (after  4  ;  138-1410).    Y,  ~  "          •  "  Est's  first  inter- 

cession with  the  king  (in  j     ,•    s.    ,  ;     (.5)  Terms  of  the 

king's  writ,  authorizing  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves  (after 
813 16).  (6)  Mordecai's  devout  interpretation  of  his  di  earn  m  the 
light  of  events,  and  his  permanent  institution  of  the  Feast  of 
Purim,  followed  by  epilogue  regarding  the  Gr.  tr.  (End  ;  104-13 
II1).  In  Joscphus  we  can  trace  other  additions  to  the  story  not 
found  in  the  bepc ,  which  shows  the  popularity  of  the  subject, 
and  the  tendency  to  embroider  the  Heb.  narrative  with  Alex. 
inventions.  Similar  embellishments  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'first*  and  *  second*  Chaldzean  Targums  or  commentai  ies,  in- 
dependent of  the  Gr.  additions,  which  only  found  their  way  into 
"  *  -  ••  tune  through  the  medium  of  the 

n  •  >  ,  ,  'n-Gorion  (Zunz,  Goltesdi&nstlicht 

•       •"  J  i  'f  t 

II.  HISTORICITY.  —  On  this  subject  the  most 
diverse  opinions  have  been  held.  Many  old  and  a 
few  modern  writers  *  maintain  the  narrative  to  be 
I1 ,  o  i  OM  !  i  •  y  historical.  But  an  increasing  number  f 
i  o!u  •„  10  ')  •  more  or  less  a  wo  \  «•*  "  "  •'.  ; 

while  somej  regard  it  as  a  :  •  •   M    •  : 

having  no  appreciable  basis  of  fact  to  rest  on. 

The  following  are  the  principal  aijMmtnU  for 
the  historical  character  of  the  i  oo  c.  -  J  /  The 
narrative  claims  to  be  historical,  referring  more 
than  once  to  *  the  chronicles '  of  Persia  as  contain- 
ing a  record  of  the  events  in  question  (10s  2s3  61) ; 
and  its  admission  to  the  Pal.  Canon,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  Holy  Land 
or  to  Jewish  ordinances,  is  so  far  a  confirmation 
of  its  claim.  (2)  The  Feast  of  Purim,  with  which 
it  was  so  closely  connected  as  to  be  known  among 
Alex,  writers  as  *  the  Epistle  of  Purim,'  and  which, 
in  the  tune  of  Jos.  (Ant.  xi.  vi.  13)  was  observed 
by  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  standing 
memorial  of  the  remarkable  episode  in  Jewish 
history  which  the  book  records.  (3)  Its  lifelike 
representation  of  Pers.  manners  and  customs, 
t-'iu/ally  LTI  connexion  with  the  palace  at  Susa 
(1  l  • ll  -'  ""  ~*  37*12*13  46*11  54  88),  is  borne  out  by 
the  results  of  modern  travel  and  research  (Kaw- 
linson's  Anc.  Monarchies,  iv.  pp.  269-287  ;  Morier, 
JFergusson,  Loftus,  Dieulafoy),  and  finds  support 
in  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers.  (4)  The 
conduct  of  Ahasuerus  is  in  harmony  with  the 
vain,  (apr'doui,  pa^ioiiate  character  of  Xerxes 
(the  ulent  '.i-juio'i  of  the  two  names  was  the  first 
result  obtained  from  I'lo  M  •.  Ij^i  iis."  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  by  ( .  *>  •  \  :iu  in  '  >  •  5 .  as  depicted 
by  heathen  writers  (Herod,  vii.  ix.;  JEsch.  Pers. 
467 ft'.;  Juv;  x.  174-187);  and  this  may  account 
for  some  things  in  the  narrative  that  would  other- 
wise seem  almost  incredible.  (5)  It  appears  from 

*  Ktlle,  VindlcicE  E*>t.;  Havernick,  JK»7  j"'1  r- 1,  Tli.i-i  ir.i-ien. 
De  Fule  Lil  JtV.;  ^'elte,  Einleitung ;  lu  I,  L,  <t  ,•••  i;  Ihr- 
\4?v,  Smith's  Dfl;  >ickes,  De  Est.  Lib  ;  C  -  .,  A'  i' ; 
liifton,  jSjw/AfrVr  '*  ••  ,  *V  1  *  Corn  ;  J  O  .  n  .1  • 
JMul.  Chrtt.,  and  I."  .,.' -  t  •  ,f  ]*-:>i;,l  \\'  Ha-^.A' 
Est  •  and,  in  the  !,!.*.>•-.  ,  Lan  :>  'g  Com.;  and 
PPJBt  art  'Esther.' 

t  Eichhorn,  Evnleitwng^  DeWette>  Einb"''nni\  TJi-H'\t  r?">.« 
leitung;  Winer,  Bibl.  HWJBi.;  Dillmann  jn  N-sonM  1's  7f'V  '-r. 
art. '  Purim  • ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  I&r  ;  Stahelm,  /  '  >i'u>  a  ,  It » --cl- 
Berttieau,  Exeg,  Handb  ,  Oetth,  S  andZ  Kg  A'flm.j'jUiruciaOn, 
Introduction;  Hitzig,  Gesch  Isr  ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch  Isr.\  Stanley, 
Jewish  Ch.-  Driver,  LOT  449 ff. ;  Cheyne,  fine.  Bnt,  art. 
'Esther1 ;  Konig,  Mrilevtung. 

t  Semler,  Appar.  VT't  Bertholdt,  Einleitung;  Kucnen, 
Jtelig  /*r.,and  Qrtderz* i.  5S1  ff .  (Hist  Crit  vol  i);  BToldeke, 
A  litest  Lit.]  Reuss,  Gesch  AT,  Zun',  Zf)W;  1.^3.  CrM/ 
M&WJ,m6't  Bloch/HeLBestandth.  ins  li:  ,  *;\r,'Jud  l*£ 
BL,  1877 ;  Cornill,  Einleit.;  Bertholet,  J)<"  ^U'2*  m  'ter  Jar. 
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Herod,  vii,  8  that  Xerxes  held  a  great  council  of 
war  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  before  setting 
out  for  Greece,  and  that  he  returned  to  Susa  in 
the  spring  of  his  seventh  year, — which  .-  ••• ,  i  •»  v  V1' 
fche  dates  assigned  to  the  great  feast  an-  i<«  :"•  i- .  o 
of  a  successor  to  Vashti  (1s  216).  (6)  Although  the 
narrative  is  minute  and  circumstantial,  poVjiY.njr 
many  names  (of  courtiers,  princes,  l'i  -T1.-  <ii 
Haman,  etc.,  I10-14  97"9}  as  well  as  other  details, 
it  is  remarkably  free  from  literary  and  historical 
discrepancies,  such  as  have  been  detected  in  the 
Apocr.  books  of  To  and  Jth  and  Ad.  Est.  Ac- 
•-  •  ""  »  Oppert,  there  is  not  a  single  proper 
••  "  ^  •  may  not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  idiom  of  Cyrus  and  of  Darius,  and  after  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  such  writing  was  philo- 
logically  impossible.  (7)  The  silence  of  contem- 
porary and  later  writings  regarding  the  events 
narrated  in  the  Bk.  of  Est  is  partly  due  to  the 
iVN.inpea  ranee  of  literature  bearing  on  the  history 
of  Persia,  and  partly  to  the  interest  of  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias  being  centred  in  the  points  of  contact 
between  Persia  and  Greece.  As  for  the  Bk.  of 
Ezra,  it  leaves  the  period  from  B.C.  516  to  459 
(between  chs.  6  and  7)  a  blank,  except  in  45*6. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  are  the  chief 
objections  that  have  been  taken  to  the  histor- 
icity of  the  book.  (1)  The  story  bears  on  the 
face  of  it  the  appearance  of  a  historical  romance, 
a  number  of  its  features  being  in  themselves  ex- 
tremely improbable,  e.g.  the  six  months'  feast, 
involving^  such  prolong  d  absence  of  the  governors 
from  their  duties  in  tJxi  provinces ;  the  summons 
of  Vashti  before  the  assembl'  <1  \,  -•;-1.'\-  smCi  princes, 
and  the  subsequent  decree,  -:iv'_;  <M  » <!  in  *  the  wise 
men/  that  every  man  should  "bear  rule*  in  his  own 
house,  which  would  have  been  the  publication  of 
Ahasuerus'  folly;  the  long  interval  before  the 
choice  of  Vashti's  successor;  the  decree  for  the 
wholesale  massacre  of  the  Jews  (not  excepting 
those  in  Judaea,  and  numbering  j-roVMy  iv.o  mil- 
lions) on  account  of  the  obstinacy  or  a  S.M,  !e  Jew; 
the  publication,  of  this  decree  eleven  months  before 
the  time  for  its  execution;  the  issue  of  a  subse- 
quent decree  virtually  -nr.cMon'n^  civil  war;  the 
immense  slaughter  of  riio  \\  *s>'tu  -  notwithstand- 
ing their  superiority  in  numbers,  and  the  wonder- 
ful preservation  of  Jewish  lives,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Persians;  the 
institution  by  Mordecai  and  E.  of  a  feast  that 
would  perpetuate  the  disgrace  of  12 10  «o\(r-  v_rp  in 
the  eyes  ot  his  subjects,  and  einlul  ICT  the  rola1  ion*' 
between  Jew  and  Persian  (but  cf.  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  the  Magians, 
Herod,  iii.  79— with  which  Niebuhr  was  OH;.O-  <l  10 
connect  the  story).  Add  to  this  th&t  the  series  of 
coincidences  and  contrasts  culminating  in  the  over- 
throw of  Haman '  the  Agagite*  (1  S  15— but  Oppert 
connects  this  name  \\ith  Ajraz,  a  tribe  of  Media 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon)  and  the 
exaltation  of  Mordecai  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
is  too  perfect  to  have  been  drawn  from  real  life. 
(2)  The  manifest  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  encourage 
and  glorify  the  Jews;  and  the  whole  narrative, 
which  is  marked  by  exaggeration  and  innuendo, 
is  artfully  designed  to  serve  that  purpose  (215- 17- 22 

32.16   414   Q10.U.U   79   g9.15.17   916   1Q)>       (g)    T]ie   refer. 

ences  to  '  the  chronicles'  may  be  merely  a  rhetori- 
cal device  in  imitation  of  similar  allusions  in  Neh 
and  Ezr  (in  this  connexion  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  terms  of  the  royal  edicts  are  not  given) ;  or 
the  sources  referred  to  may  be  like  the  Bab. -Pers. 
chronicles,  from  which  Ctesias  professes  to  have 
derived  information— the  story  being  *  an  example 
of  Jewish  Haggada  founded  upon  one  of  those 
semi-historicartalcs  of  which  the  Pers.  chronicles 
seem  to  have  been  fulP  (Sayce,  HCM  p.  475). 
(4)  A  strictly  historical  interpretation  of  the  nar- 


rative is  beset  with  difficulties.  Neither  Vashti 
nor  Esther  can  be  identified  with  Arnestris,  the 
only  queen  (judging  from  Herodotus  and  Ctesias) 
that  Xerxes  ever  had.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile 
Ahasuerus*  and  Hainan's  ignorance  of  Esther's 
nationality  with  the  frequent  presence  of  Mor- 
deeai  (who  was  known  to  be  a  Jew,  34)  *in  the 
king's  gate,'  and  his  constant  communications  with 
Esther.  Moreover,  Hainan's  description  of  the 
Jews  (3s- 9),  as  *  dispersed  among  the  people  in 
all  the  provinces  of  thy  kingdom,'  and  of  their 
disobedience  to  'the  king's  laws,'  is  not  true  of 
the  Pers.  period  (especially  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Xerxes),  and  betrays  a  Maced.  -Greek  origin,  as 
does  also  the  stress  laid  on  financial  considerations 
(cf,  910),  and  the  part  taken  against  the  Jews  by 
'  their  enemies '  (95- 16*  **).  (5)  In  several  respects 
the  wr"!  *'  1  •  ••  •  "J  •>  •-  of  Pers.  customs  is  alleged 
to  be  <!»  ••  ( ,:  •'  /,,  \/  mMGWJ,  Dec.  1886),  e.g. 
the  *  127  provinces,'  cf.  the  C20  satrapies '  of  HerocL. 
iii.  89;  the  command  to  'kneel'  (jna)  before  Hainan, 
an  act  of  worship  due  to  God  only  and  the  king, 
while  the  refusal  to  *do  him  reverence3  by  pro- 
stration (ninns?n=7rpo£nttrmV)  betrays  a  G-r.  spirit  of 
independence  at  variance  with  Gn  237  333  (cf. 
Herod,  vii.  136) ;  the  un-Oriental  toleration  so  long 
shown  to  Mordecai  by  the  vizier;  the  queen's 
•ITV11;  or  j, :".!"•  (if  access  to  the  royal  presence; 
;  iv  H '  <  ^<  *•  'm ,  .<  'character  of  some  of  the  proper 
names,  suspiciously  profuse,  and  very  few  of  which 
occur  elsewhere;  and  Mordecai's  obscurity,  not- 
withstanding his  ofPi  ially-n  ( o-Ji  o  services  to  the 
king  (2s23,  cf.  Herotl.  "»iLi.  &,">;.  llw»n  n'sir-  "  jr 
the  general  consistency  of  the  P:  r inline,  l-o  i 
with  itself  and  wit]  T  ,  .  .  ,  '!  this  is  held 
to  be  sufficiently  •• '  ,  '  :  ,  >  i  ^  onsummate 
dramatic  skill  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  his 
possessing  such  a  knowledge  of  Persia  and  its 
anci  -si  i/,  Yi-»  !,s  was  attainable  by  a  Jew  who 
had  \\\(\\  .  .! ,  country  or  even  in  Palestine  in 
the  Maced. -Gr.  period.  (6)  The  true  explanation 
of  the  silence  of  ancient  Jewish  writers  (Ch,  Ezr, 
Neh,  Sir,  Dn,  Philo)  as  well  as  of  profane 
writers,  is  held  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  no  such 
facts  as  those  related  in  the  Bk.  of  Est  ever  took 
place.  (7)  The  Heb.  of  the  book,  which  closely 
resembles  that  of  EC,  belongs  to  a  much  later  time 
than  that  of  Xerxes ;  and  the  way  in  which  the 
writer  explains  Pers.  customs  (P3  88)  seems  to 
implv  that  the  Pers.  rule  was  over,  while  his 
description  of  Ahasuerus,  and  of  his  wide  domin- 
ions, and  the  m,"".T ,«-o  of  Y=-  court,  ^ives  the 

ii:>l»i<'—*'»'i  th;1  \\\  i-  :<«'  •  "  *he  glories  of  a 
i>;  /»•",-'  n,  u.  (\  I'lj'i-v..  ;•>  '•  argument  from 
i  fu1  S  ( -j-t  of  Purim,  it  is  alleged  that  the  story  of 
Jhst  was  engrafted  on  a  festival  already  in  vogue 
among  the  Jews,  borrowed  from  a  Pers.  or  a  Gr. 
source,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  wider 
obscT\anco  or  imparting  to  it  a  more  national 
character ;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  trace  it  to  a  definite  heathen  source.  None  of 
these  attempts,  however  (art.  PURIM),  can  be 
said  to  be  successful,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
book  with  such  an  ancient  Jewish  observance  still 
forms  a  considerable  pro.Mimption  in  favour  of  its 
being  founded  on  N.cK  It  m-y  be  that  fresh 
confirmation  of  its  truth  will  be'  found  in  some 
of  the  monumental  discoveries  which  still  await 
the  explorer,  and  that  the  suspicion  attaching  to 
its  coiLTcnts  will  yet  bo  removed. 

TIT.  J)ATI:  AND  AUTJTOI^TIIP. — Thedate  generally 
assigned  to  the  book  by  those  who  maintain  it  to 
be  historical  is  somewhere  in  the  leign  of  Artaxerxes 
Lonmmanus,  the  successor  of  Xerxes  (B  c.  464-425), 
or  a  little  later ;  while  most  of  those  who  regard  the 
story  as  more  or  less  of  a  legend  or  romance  bring 
its  composition  down  to  the  Gr.  period,  say  in  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.  Hitzig  traces  its  composition  (as 
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well  as  the  introduction  of  Furim)  to  the  Parthian 
ascendency  after  B.C.  238,  and  in  the  description 
of  the  Jews  in  3s  he  finds  evidence  that  it  was 
written  v;l  -'loi.wnily  'o  il'e  colonizinjr  activity  of 
Selencus  ^:k!-;<»r.  "OiVi*  ^:tcn*s,  Gratz,  Bloch, 
etc.)  give  it  a  still  later  date,  tracing  it  to  the  time 
of  the  Maecabsean  revolt  (B.C.  167).  Bloch  regards 
it  as  an  attempt  to  justify  the  Jewish  party  at 
the  Gr.  court,  who  thought  they  could  best  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  country  by  eori'liiatirg 
the  heathen  power;  "but  with  this  it  is  tii'l-cuit  to 
reconcile  Mordecai's  attitude  towards  Hainan,  or 
Iho  "Iniiprlitc"  of  Pers.  women  and  children  and  its 
i 'im •!)•'!&  ori&'. on.  Gratz  assigns  the  book  to  an 
adherent  of  the  Maccabsean  party,  and,  with  the 
ingenuity  of  a  special  pleader,  presents  a  great 
array  of  arguments  to  prove  that  Ahasuerus  re- 
presents Antiochus  (with  some  intentional  vague- 
ness as  to  the  identity  of  Ah.  himself),  and  that 
the  book  was  intended  to  appeal  to  those  who,  like 
the  deputies  to  Tyre  (2  Mac  418-ao),  were  disposed 
to  resist  the  king's  attempt  to  force  them  into  idol- 
atry, although  they  had  very  little  religion  of  their 
own, — hinting  at  the  influences  which  they  might 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  king,  and  at  a  possible 
turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune, — much  as  the  Bk.  of 
Dn  w&j*  meant,  a  year  or  two  later,  to  tell  upon  the 
more  devout  (IJasidim),  who  still  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  direct  divine  interpositions,  Kuenen 
and  Coriiill  find  in  it  an  echo  of  the  same  struggle 
(cf.  3s- fl  and  1  Mac  I41  3s4- K)  after  it  was  over  (B.C. 
135),  when  religious  heroism  had  given  place  to 
animosity  and  pride.  Similarly,  Zunz  believes  it  to 
have  been  an  Eastern  reflex  (e.  B.C.  130)  of  the 
Maccabsean  enthusiasm,  and  lays  stress  on  the 
lateness  and  servility  of  II-M»  lis-'frnij*^  as  well  as 
OD  the  want  of  any  -o  <•£•  :rio:i  o  the  Jewish 
Bommunity  as  a  whole,  Mordecai  and  Esther 
being  the  only  Jews  who  are  credited  with  any 
influence.  But  tho  lar^vipge,  though  late,  is 
*ery  far  from  v \hiVni TILT'  t,»e  stage  represented 
by  the  Mishnaj*  and  as  regards  the  supposed 
Maccabsean  origin  for  the  story,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  under  the  Pers.  rule 
(Jos.  c.  Ap*  i.  22)  there  had  been  times  when  the 
Jews  suffered  persecution  for  their  attachment  to 
their  faith.  That  the  book  was  written  by  a 
Persian  Jew  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  its  tone 
and  structure,  notwithstanding  Gratz*  denial  that 
the  use  of  Heb.  for  literary  purposes  was  possible 
outside  of  Palestine,  except  during  the  Bab. 
Captivity.  It  is  vain,  however,  to  attempt  to 
determine  the  authorship  more  particularly.  The 
references  to  Mordecai's  writing  in  920"82  have  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  he  may  have  been  the  author ; 
but  the  peculiarities  of  the  passage,  both  in  language 
and  contents,  stamp  it  as  an  interpolation  or  in- 
!.-  o1'.!'-.'-  (vv.20-'-*29-32),  perhaps  borrowed  from 

t •  •  k  of  Purim  (v.*2).    Moreover,  some  of 

the  allusions  to  Mordecai  (e.q.  9s-4)  preclude  the  idea 
of  his  being  the  writer.  All  that  can  be  said  with 
confidence  is  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  con- 
nected with  Persia,  and  full  of  the  nationalist 
feeling  of  his  time,  the  absence  of  regions  nlna-o- 
ology  being  due  partly  to  the  decline  in  tin; 
spiritual  life  cf  the  nation,  occasioned  by  centuries 
of  exposure  to  heathen  influences,  leading  to  re- 
serve in  the  expression  of  religious  sentiment, 
partly  to  the  secular  character  of  the  Feast  of 
Furim  associated  with  it,  which  rested  on  no 
divine  authority,  and  was  marked  by  a  gay  con- 
viviality, variea  with  an  occasional  outburst  of 
passion  that  was  not  favourable  to  religious 
solemnity.  See  further  under  PuKIM* 

*  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that,  even  after  the 
Mishna  style  was  formed,  books  in  imitation  of  the  classical 
•tyle  were  ^ntten,  otherwise  EC  would  have  to  be  placed  long 
after  Sirach. 
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)-*!«»»  LOT  449  ff. ;  Cheyne,  art,  '  Esther '  in 

-'.    •'  o^nders  of  OT  Cnticwn,  359  ff. ;  Kuenen, 

,  X  mmern  in  ZAW,  1891,  p.  168;  Lagard,e, 

%  ,  rr  ,Pnn  p  241  fl.;  "    •  ~      d-  EL 

and  Est.,    ,    -    •    "  .     t69ff,  j 

ff.  308;  Bj       "  •  -  -      --- 


.  >      i       •        j.  t  *** 

-•  Neh.u.JEi 

2ncie  .      '      .       -•        •,'tth(mStrack  and  ZocKier's  Agf/. 

JTwi-.  1889,  p  227  ff.) ;  Beuss,  ^5T  vii.  193  fl.    See  also  references 
in  footnotes  above.  J,  A.  M'CLYMONT. 

ESTHER  (Apocryphal).— See  preceding  article. 


ESYELtFS  ('Ha-ifyXos,  B^b  -f)  afooSos,  AV  Syelus) 
1  Es  18=  JehieL—  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  temple 
in  Josiah's  time  (2  Oh  35s). 

ETJLM  (09T7,  possibly  'place  of  birds  of  prey,' 
from  B-a  'bird  of  prey').  —  It  is  uncertain  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  two  places  so  called 
in  Judah.  The  town  Etam  (1  Ch  43-32)  was 
in  Simeon,  near  Rimmon.  It  may  be  the  place 
fortified  by  Kehoboam  (2  Ch  II6),  though  there 
noticed  with  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa.  The  Rock 
Etam  (Jg  15s-  ")  was  Samson's  refuge,  and  had  in 
it  a  peculiar  '  fissure  '  (T?P)  or  '  cavern  '  (A  V  *  top  '). 
In  tne  Talm.  an  Etam  near  Bethlehem  is  noticed 
(see  Neubauer,  Giog,  Talm:  s.v.)«  These  may 
represent  three  distinct  sites.  1.  Etam  of 
Simeon  is  very  clearly  the  ruin  'Aitdn  near 
Rimmon  of  Simeon,  on  the  hills  N.W.  of  Beer- 
sheba.  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxiv.  2.  Etam 
near  Bethlehem  is  represented  by  the  present  tA^n 
*Atdn,  at  the  so-called  Pools  of  Solomon  (Rom. 
reservoirs  connected  with  Pilate's  aqueduct  to 
Jerus.  ),  the  traditional  site  of  the  *  sealed  fountain  * 
(Ca  412),  identified  by  the  Babbis  with  Nephtoah. 
SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii.  3.  The  Kock  Etam  is 
an  undefined  site,  but  may  have  been  near  Samson's 
home  at  Zorah.  There  is  a  remarkable  rocky  hill 
to  the  E.,  on  which  the  village  Beit  'Atdb  now 
stands,  under  which  is  a  curious  cavern  in  the  rock. 
The  change  of  B  for  M  is  not  uncommon  (cf, 
TIMNAH),  and  this  is  a  possible  site  for  Samson's 
refuge.  SWP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii. 

LITRRATURE.  —  Besides  the  above,  see  ''•"••  -on,  /?,',  /••'  i    •  .  7  ; 
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C.  R.  CONDER. 


ETHAM  (D^IK,  LXX  *00&/i,,  Ex  1320  ,*  Bou0dj>,  Nu 
3S8-7.  The  Coptic  has  cmlu/t,  Ex  1320  \\  .lUi-i- 
and  eBov&cu  [Wilkins],  eftovBav  [Sah.  CiascaJ.  LXA 
and  Cop.  omit  Etham  in  Nu  338).  —  The  station  at 
which  flhie  Israelites  arrived  after  leaving  Succoth. 
It  is  described  (Ex  1320,  Nu  S36}  as  being  'on  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness.'  This  wilderness  (called 
W.  of  Etham,  Nu  338,  and  W.  of  Shur,  Ex  1522)  was 
traversed  by  the  Israelites  after  crossing  the  sea. 
It  must  therefore  be  east  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  Etham  would  be  on  its  W.  edge.  If  on  leaving 
Egypt  the  Israelites  went  along  Wady  Tumilat 
[see  EXODUS  (ROUTE  OF),  §  L],  they  would  make  for 
the  broad  tract  of  drj  ground  to  the  N.  of  Lake 
Timsah,  and  the  position  of  Etham  would  be  where 
their  route  crossed  the  Egyp.  frontier,  t.e.  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Ismailia.  Naville 
places  Etliam  here,  but  explains  the  word  as 
designating  the  land  of  Atuma,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  papyrus  Anastasi  vi.  The  land  of  Atuma 
there  mentioned  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
land  of  Edom.  See  PIHAHIBOTH  and  the  Litera- 
ture under  ExoDtrs  (ROUTE  OF),  §  ii.  [Brugsch's 
'Exodus  and  the  Egyptian  Monuments'  may  be 
read  in  English  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  translation  (1879) 
of  his  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  or  in  New  Ed, 
(1891,  in  one  vol.)  p.  318  ff.].  A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 

ETH1N  (ffl'U).—  1  'THE  EZBAHITE*  of  1  K  4a 
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and  Ps  89  (title).  In  the  first  of  these  passages  he 
is  mentioned  along  with  other  contemporaries  (?) 
of  Solomon,  who  were  all  surpassed  in  wisdom  by 
the  Jewish  monarch.  In  1  Ch*2B  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Judsean  of  the  family  of  Zerah,  which  is 
prob.  another  form  of  Ezrah  (hence  the  im  '  •  »,'  *  iv.ilc 
Mzrahite).  Instead  of  'the  Ezrahite'  ::  :>r«-  \>>  s:i 
proposed  to  render  VTIIN  of  1  K  481  'the  native/  i.e. 
the  Isr^Ute,  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  other 
wise  men  named,  who  were  foreigners  (Cheyne,  Job 
and  Solomon,  p.  131).  T.1--1  r  -c  *1,,:-,,v  of  Ps  89  to 
E.  occasioned  one  of  the  i  ,  i»  '.i  -  1>.  Kabbinical 
exegesis.  *nitx  was  connected  with  rrjio  (the  east), 
then  'the  man  from  the  east*  of  Is  412  was  inter- 
preted of  Abraham,  and  Ethan  the  Ezrahite  was 
identified  with  the  patriarch,  who  thus  became  the 
author  of  the  psalm  (Driver,  LOT  p.  xxxiii,  n.), 
2.  An  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1  Ch  G42).  In  v.21  he  is 
called  Joah.  3.  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  a  guild 
of  temple-singers  (mentioned  along  with  Heman 
and  Asaph  in  1  Ch  a44  1517*19  etc.).  UK  jrent.ilopy 
is  traced  by  the  Chronicler  back  to  Mourn,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Levi.  He  is  generally  identified  with 
Jeduthun.  (See  JEDUTHUN.)  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ETH&NIM  (o*  W,  'LQapdv  B,  *  A0ai>e£/i  A,  Ethamm, 
I  K  82).  See  TIME. 

ETHANUS,  one  of  the  *  swift  scribes  '  who  wrote 
to  the  dictation  of  Ezra  (2  Es  1424).  The  name 
occurs  in  the  MSS  variously  as  Ecanus,  Echanus, 
Elkana,  etc. 


ETHBAAL  (^JZ3?«  'with  Baal/  i.e.  enjoying 
his  favour  and  protection  ;  'IftfqSciaX  B,  *Ia£da\  A, 
'letf/SdaX  Luc.).—  King  of  the  Sidonians,  and  father 
of  Jezebel  wife  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel  (1  K  1631). 

According  to  Jos.,  Ittobaal  (JI0<fy3oAoy,  E£0t&- 
/SaXos,  i.e.  TJE^JW  '  Baal  is  with  him/  a  form  of  the 
name  preferred  by  Thenius,  Stade,  etc.)  was  king 
of  the  i  ;»  !  ii'ii-  r\\\.  SYo  ''.'•  •:•»  (Ant.  VIII.  xiii.  1),  and 
isstaV<,'  l,v  '\s<  n::  dor  ,  ',•<,  I  .phesian  to  have  been  a 
priest  of  Astarte  who  attained  to  the  throne  by  the 
murder  of  the  usurper  Phelles  (0.  Ap.  i.  18).  This 
identification  with  the  Ethbaal  of  K  is  allowed  by 
moderns.  The  Taylor  cylinder,  col.  ii.  48,  mentions 
a  later  king  of  Sidon  of  the  same  name  ;  Assyr. 
Tubtflu  (Schrader,  COT,  on  Gn  1016). 

C.  F.  SUBNET. 

ETHER  (TM),  Jos  1543  197.—  -A  town  of  Judah 
noticed  with  Libnah,  apparently  near  the  plain  of 
Philistia,  given  to  Simeon,  and  near  Simmon.  The 
site  is  unknown. 

ETHICS.—  The  treatment  of  this  subject  is  in- 
volved in  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty,  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  ethical  character  of  the  whole 
Jewish  dispensation  is  strongly  and  unmistakably 
marked,  tnere  is  no  ethical  system,  strictly  so 
called,  in  the  Bible  at  all.  The  ethical  ideas,  like 
the  metaphysical  ideas,  underlie  the  histories,  the 
prophecies,  'the  legislation,  and  the  writings  of  the 
apostles;  they  are  not  deduced  or  criticised,  but 
assumed  as  premises.  For  such  a  purpose  as 
that  of  the  present  article  they  have  to  be  ex- 
tracted and  presented  systematically;  and  there 
is  always  danger  that  when  this  is  done  some 
greater  precision  of  deficit  ion  nuiy  be  given  to 
the  ideas  than  they  really  i  <>*-•  -  •  <1. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  even  greater  than 
this,  which  arises  from  the  critical  discussions 
recently  raised  over  the  authorship  and  date  of 
books.  This  presses  more  hardly  on  the  student 
of  OT  ideas  than  of  Christianity.  For  even  if  the 
date  of  individual  books  of  the  NT  be  uncertain, 
the  margin  of  uncertainty  is  comparatively  narrow; 
and  the  period  within  which  they  all  must  fall 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  short  one.  Hence 


critical  questions  may  be  neglected  without  any 
serious  loss.  But  with  the  OT  it  is  different. 
We  can  no  longer  take  for  granted  the  traditional 
order  or  date  of  the  books;  and,  what  is  much 
more  serious,  the  period  within  which  they  must 
all  have  been  written  is  a  very  long  one,  so  that 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  ethical 
point  of  view  can  have  suffered  no  seniors  c-ln-'pe. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the  various 
critical  questions  by  the  way.  We  can  only  call 
attention  to  the  part  they  play  in  the  whole  dis- 
cussion of  our  present  subject,  and  then  leave 
them  aside.  The  plan  of  the  present  article  is, 
then,  to  set  forth  the  ethical  ideas  in  the  Bible, 
as  far  as  possible,  without  reference  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  books,  following  such  order  as  the 
subject  itself  seems  to  require. 

I.  IN  THE  OT  AND  APOCRYPHA.— The  first 
point  requiring  attention  is  one  or  •/  ^rl  i^T'ort- 
ance,  which  will  have  decisive  - ,_  i.  -  .  •  '.  in 
regard  to  our  whole  subject-matt*  \ .  ^\  \  the 
partial  exception  (considered  later)  of  the  Sapien- 
tial Books,  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are 
under  the  sway  of  religion.  The  ruling  idea  of 
life  was  conditioned  by  the  prevalent  conception 
of  God,  and  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  the 
Jewish  people  stood  towards  Him.  Hence  the 
larger  portion  of  the  discussions  with  which  othei 
ethical  writings  have  made  us  familiar,  has  no 
place  whatever  in  Jewish  literature.  Greek  ethi- 
cal  spot  i^j.li-'n  busied  itself  with  the  questions  of 
the  eml  01  life,  or  the  ideal  order  of  life,  or  the 
nature  of  virtue,  or  the  sanction  of  the  moral 
law.  But  to  the  Jewish  mind  all  these  questions 
were  prejudged  by  the  peculiarly  close  relation 
of  religion  with  life.  The  God  they  worshipped 
was  to  the  Jews  the  source  and  the  sanction  of 
the  moral  law.  Their  moral  evolution  consisted 
in  their  gradual  discovery^  of  the  full  meaning  of 
their  primary  ethical  conviction.  Their  notion  of 
the  content  of  the  ethical  idea  varied  as  time 
went  on ;  their  history  is,  in  a  sense,  reflected  in 
their  ethical  evolution.  Things  which  at  one  time 
were  thought  compatible  with  the  due  worship  of 
God,  cease  to  be  thought  so;  but  the  general 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  God  remains  un- 
disturbed: morality  is,  to  them,  the  embodied 
will  of  God. 

It  follows  necessarily  from  this  that  there  are, 
roughly  speaking,  two,  and  only  two,  <|uisiioiH  for 
the  Jewish  moralists.  (1)  What  rondure  docs  God 
command?  (2)  What  conduct  does  God  forbid? 
Why  He  ordains  or  prohibits  one  or  another  line 
of  conduct  does  not  matter  to  them.  They  are 
concerned  only  with  the  fact.  The  answers  to 
these  remoter  questions  may,  to  some  extent,  be 
revealed  in  the  process  of  moral  evolution,  but 
they  are  not  of  primary  interest  or  importance. 
The  central  question  is  that  of  the  actual  content 
of  the  divine  law, 

It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  this  theory 
of  the  moral  law  must  exclude  a  people  from 
any  marked  development  in  ethical  matters.  The 
most  cursory  glance,  Jio\\e\oi,  at  the  actual  facts 
would  destioy  this  supposition.  The  law  of  God 
is  adapted  to  various  si  ages  in  the  progress  of  the 
people,  and  enforces  the  morality  characteristic  of 
the  stage  at  which  they  are.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case.  If,  as 
the  Jews  believed,  God  Himself  revealed  the  moral 
law  to  them,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  in 
terms  which  they  could  understand.  It  would 
have  been  idle,  for  instance,  to  promulgate  to  a 
nation,  as  yet  only  in  the  tribal  stage  of  its  exist- 
i  rnv,  a  lav  which  assumed  the  existence  of  settled 
<!\:"  u-!'-  Thus  the  conviction  of  the  special 
union  of  God  with  His  people,  and  interest  in 
their  moral  life,  affects  the  character  of  the  evolu- 
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tion  of  ethical  Ideas,  but  does  not  prevent  their 
real  growth. 

(A)  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Historical  Books. 
—The  note  of  law  is  struck  in  the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall.  In  this  story  we  have 
all  the  elements  of  the  ethical  idea  as  it  presented 
itself  to  the  Jews.  God  gave  a  command  which 
man  disobeyed.  In  like  manner  the  sin  which 
led  to  the  Flood  was  disobedience  or  rebellion 
against  God.  The  law  of  muider,  enacted  after 
the  Flood  has  disappeared,  is  given  as  a  definite 
act  of  ^p5-*;  IV:  on  the  part  of  God  (Gn  94-7).  In 
the  *s  H. o  v."j  \.  '  sin  of  Sodom  is  represented  as 
an  outrage  upon  God ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  as  the  judgment  of  God.  When  we  reach 
the  times  of  Abraham  the  same  phenomena  appear 
in  a  more  complex  form.  The  intercourse  between 
God  and  man,  of  which  the  covenant  after  the 
Flood  was  typical,  is  concentrated  and  intensified 
in  the  relation  of  God  with  Abraham.  A  demand 
is  made  for  a  more  complete  and  detailed  obedi- 
ence; and  the  rite  of  circumcision  has  a  special 
significance  assigned  to  it.  The  special  covenant 
is  based  on  the  readiness  of  Abraham  to  accept 
the  guidance  of  God;  cf.  Gn  171*2.  'The  LORD 
ap peered  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  God 
Aii:rghly:  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect. 
And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between  me  and 
thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly.'  The 
same  idea  of  a  covenant  is  sustained  throughout 
the  whole  history  between  Abraham  ^and  Moses ; 
the  people  are  regarded  as  standing  ri  a  T  <e  il'ar 
relation  to  God,  and  bound  by  it  to  mis.  T»  him 
of  conduct.  The  protection  and  interest  of  God 
in  the  chosen  family  is  represented  as  a  thing 
which  they  are  bound  to  cherish  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  it  is  implied  throughout  1 'K it  il:c  w»i  la- 
ment is  part  of  a  larger  scheme.  The  sin  of  Esau 
consists  in  the  neglect  of  this  covenanted  right  of 
access  to  God ;  and  the  blessing  of  Jacob  consists 
in  his  fitness  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  covenant- 
relation,  rather  than  in  any  commendation  be- 
stowed upon  his  own  character. 

Whatever  may  be  the  literary  history  of  the 
books  in  which  this  story  is  preserved,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  represents  the  belief  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and,  that  bung-  so,  it  characterized  their 
ethical  ideas.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  also 
the  area  of  moral  action  covered  by  the  commands 
of  God.  We  have  already  noticed  the  prohibition 
of  murder,  and  the  condemnation  of  Sodom.  Apart 
from  these,  the  irc.'ilily  con^N^nt  with  the  stage 
of  civilization  FO  far  r.i'.iiinoii  is  implicitly  per- 
mitted. There  is  no  condemnation  of  polygamy ; 
the  fraud  of  Abraham  upon  Abimelech  is  not  con- 
demned, though  its  uselessness  is  displayed  by  the 
action  of  God;  and,  in  like  maimcr,  Jiicoh  •*  fraud 
upon  Isaac  is  shown  to  be  unprofitable  by  the 
fact  of  his  exile.  At  the  same  time  the  witness 
of  God  is  sought  in  order  to  preserve  the  validity 
of  treaties  (Gn  26a7ffi),  and  His  worship  is  regarded 
as  distinct  from  that  of  many  other  deities.  There 
is  little  sign  at  present  of  any  elaborate  moral 
reform  depending  on  the  covenant-relation ;  and 
i  ho  morality  of  the  people  as  it  is  described  is 
strictly  governed  by  principles  which  prevail  in 
the  patriarchal  stage.  What  is  new  and  has  the 
germs  of  much  of  the  future  development  in  it,  is 
the  intensification  of  the  idea  of  the  tribal  God. 
The  relation  asserted  Jbetween  God  and  the  family 
of  Abraham  is  peculiarly  close  and  far-reaching 
in  its  character;  and  the  ground  is  prepared  for 
the  substitution  of  a  moral  for  a  physical  or  tribal 
basis  of  the  covenant. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  as  it  is  presented 
in  the  OT  books  is  marked  by  the  Levitical  legis- 
lation. It  is  here,  probably,  that  the  difficulties 
caused  by  critical  discussions  reach  their  highest 
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point.  In  pursuance  of  our  glan  we  shall  describe, 
tost,  the  facts  <•"  *  •  "  •  '-*,  "  •">  .'  s  they  stand,  and 
reserve  such  •,  ••>•«-  is  space  for,  ol 

the  bearing  of  criticism  upon  the  matter.  Under 
the  head  of  the  Mosaic  Ic  <f  -latinx:  AU>  have  to  con- 
sider the  Decalogue,  the  ?rieslly  Code,  and  the 
Deuteronomic  exposition  of  iho  ^:o^.:c  law.  This 
will  involve  a  brief  consideration  of  the  meaning 
and  character  of  Sacrifice,  and  the  meaning  of  Sin. 
Of  the  Decalogue  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  We  need  only  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  consists  of  two  distinct  parts:  one  con- 
taining prohibitions  nriiciriri'jf  man's  relations  to 
God,  the  other  dealing  more  directly  with  ordinary 
social  questions.  The  Doe-rlo^  no  throws  compara- 
tively little  light  on  the  condition  of  society  at 
the  time  of  its  promulgation.  It  deals  with  acts 
forbidden  before,  such  as  murder  and  idolatry; 
but  its  last  three  sections  imply  the  existence  of 
a  settled  mode  of  life  different  from  that  of  the 
patriarchal  family.  Theft,  false  witness,  and 
covetous  desire  belong  to  a  social  state  in  which 
there  existed  within  the  social  whole  various 
houses  or  families  holding  property.  The  process  of 
^woiKifffi&t  must  have  taken  place  ;  but  beyond  this 


there  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  definitely.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  notice  that  the  command- 
ments come  with  the  imprimatur  of  God  upon 
them,  and  that  the  covenant-relation  is  alluded 
to  in  the  jnofatoiy  verse  as  it  stands  in  Ex  202: 
*I  am  the  LOUD  tliy  God,  which  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.* 
The  Priestty  Code  consists  of  a  number  of  regu- 
lations which  are  largely  ceremonial  in  character. 
The  laws  of  ceremonial  nncleanneas  and  other 
kindred  matters  aio  precisely  defined:  the  great 
occasions  of  the  ccele-insiical  year  are  ordained, 
and  the  ritual  due  to  them  established.  Further, 
the  various  types  of  sacrifice  are  described,  the 
occasions  on  which  they  are  to  be  performed,  and 
the  method  of  •  :  r  »  *  •  •  '  '  tern.  In  regard  to 
the  whole  of  .:  -  -we  need  only^  for 

our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  two  points. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  wnole  order  is  rested  upon  the  covenant  - 
relation  with  God,  and,  more  than  this,  that  the 
character  of  God  is  placed  in  definite  connexion 
with  the  rules  laid  down.  The  holiness  of  God 
requires  this  elaborate  ceremonial  order  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  contamination  of  hasty  and 
unfit  intruders,  and  to  retain  the  condition  of 
the-  p(pp\i  at  a  level  high  enough  to  enable  them 
;o  11.  -e  1  1  Kir  covenant  privileges.  This  is  proved 
by  the  refrain  which  recurs  at  intervals  in  the 
course  of  Leviticus—  *  I  am  the  LORD';  and  by- 
such  marked  phrases  as  the  following  :  c  Ye  shall 
not  profane  in  v  holy  name  ;  but  I  will  be  hallowed 
among  the  children  of  Israel;  I  am  the  LORD 
which  hallow  you,  that  brought  you  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  to  be  your  God;  I  am  the  LOED' 
(Lv  22S2-sr).  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  no 
less  impoi  J  H  nt  to  notice  the  extraordinarily  limited 
inorjil  ifinjTfc  of  the  laws  enacted.  In  Lv  6  there 
is  a  short  list  of  moral  delinquencies  which  require 
the  n  tenement  of  a  guilt  offering.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  broken  pledge  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
honest dealing.  Besides  this  there  are  sacrifices 
oidamed  for  sins  of  ignorance:  'If  any  one  shall 
sin  unwittingly,  in  any  o±  the  things  which  the 
LOKD  hath  commanded  not  to  be  done,  and  shall 
do  any  one  of  them  ;  and  if  the  anointed  priest 
shall  sin  so  as  to  bring  guilt  upon  tl  •  i  :  1  % 
(Lv  4s-*).  If  we  are  justified  in  i  •  -i  •••!•- 
command  to  the  legislation  which  appears  in 
Exodus,  it  will  include  a  certain  number  of  other 
moral  delinquencies.  Thus,  besides  the  Deca- 
logue, theie  are  regulations  concerning  assault 
and  murder,  the  proper  treatment  of  slaves,  the 
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relations  of  parents  and  children,  aid  -j» 
concerning  idol-worship  and  magic.  J^M- U  .*  i  !»o?e 
there  are  ordinances  referring  to  lost  property; 
the  duty  of  actively  aiding  the  restoration  of 
straying  animals  is  inculcated ;  the  poor  are  re- 
membered, and  severe  condemnations  passed  upon 
those  who  judge  unjustly.  The  service  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  is  placed  in  close  connexion 
with  the  unwarranted  intrusion  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (Lv  161),  and 
is  apparently  intended  to  do  away  with  ceremonial 
breaches  of  the  covenant  -  relation,  though  the 
ritual  would  lend  itself  easily  to  a  deeper  mean- 
ing. See  ATONEMENT  (DAY  OF). 

The  legislation  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy -,  as 
it  stands  at  present,  covers  a  good  deal  of  the 
ground  of  the  preceding  books.  It  repeats  and 
further  develops  laws  elsewhere  laid  down.  There 
is  the  same  rigorous  condemnation  of  idolatry,  the 
same  care  for  justice  and  equality  between  man 
and  man,  and  the  like.  But  there  is  a  more  pro- 
nounced insistence  on  the  moral  character  of  God, 
and  the  close  relation  of  God  to  the  people  in  view 
of  His  moral  character.  He  is  ••••  '  ""  • 
demanding  exclusive  worship,  but  as 
and  long-suffering  (Dt  79),  caring  not  only  for  the 
people  of  His  choice,  but  also  in  a  special  degree 
for  the  fatherless  and  stranger.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  Dt  is  that  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  call  its  parenetic  tone ;  it  goes  so  far,  indeed, 
as  to  find  a  spiritual  meaning  for  circumcision  as 
opposed  to  that  which  is  purely  ceremonial. 
Moreover,  the  relation  of  the  people  to  God  is 
presented  in  a  more  spiritual  manner :  the  e  first 
great  commandment  of  the  law,' '  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,'  is  in  Dt  65.* 

It  has  seemed  hardly  consistent  with  the  subject 


Juiw  I T  v»  »  ^j. ,     J-LUIO      u«5CAi.     OOjJLU.     UV    *          4!          •        i      I  i  H        l»l  U.U11     Ul 

the  position  maintained  at  the  outset,  that  morality 
for  the  Jew  meant  that  which  God  had  commanded ; 
immorality,  that  which  God  forbade.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Bk.  of  Dt  takes  a  slightly  different  view 
of  moral  life  from  that  which  is  expounded  in  Lv. 
The  laws  concerning  the  functions  of  judges 


clearly  .    . ,  _.  r_ 

tion,  tic  jio-  . ion  of  a  settled  nation.  Similar 
cases  might  be  quoted  from  the  earlier  books. 
But  whereas  in  Lv  the  largest  portion  of  the  )x>ok 
concerns  the  ritual  order  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  Bk.  of  Dt  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
religious  effect  upon  the  people. 

0  !     f'.  ', ,  '    ,,*i  i  J  ••    i-  |'<    *  '    ."       *      ,!    J\  \\  <  Viol  «,,''<'      •  0 
thJ  ,     -  .   _'    !i  II1      •»   •  <•     •         -  <       i,  •  ,«  •    '          -  ,      "i 

selves.  Tfie  law  and  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  the  importance 
given  to  ceremonial  pollution,  the  practices  connected  with  the 
avenger  of  blood,  the  use  of  the  lex  talwriis,  the  levirate  law  of 
marriage,  the  use  of  the  ordeal,  are  all  of  them  archaic  in  char- 
acter, and  must  have  survived  into  later  Judaism  out  of  an 
ar  "  • »  .  <•*  -  ,•'  •  -  (  1  *  «•  <•  -  <  •;•  i  A"  "  "  ,"  » 

p-  •  s  •  I.  .1-  '  •)•).,'  •->.,*•-.  i.. -i  •  -  |« 
pr.irin-  i»  i  •  -  lid-  !id  l,,-:  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
SSITO  IM»  :liv  1 1.»  eio1,  :  0:1  of  oiMcs  among-  the  Jews  followed 
POT-  i  ••  ?  like  1 10  '-•iT'ie  ro'irt-e  as  ii  •*  «''"i«  r  i  •  _•  -  *,, 
nations.  Having  been  first  express  <l  n  M-,«.  u-  ',  ,  i-  \  \ 
those  of  early  humanity  all  the  woiM  <n<  r,  i  v  <:  •  •  i..  h 
moral  elements  •  "  •  "  "  >  -|  •  .  •  -  •• 
ideas,  and  took  •  •  LI  ,  ••  .  •  •  •  i 

religious  polity  of  Jwlma.  It  has  sometimes  been  maintained 
that  the  elaborate  cenrnomal  is  a  subsequent  development  to 
the  more  spiritual  atcitude  of  Deuteronomy.  This  IH  surely 
inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  anthropology.  The  more 
spiritual  conceptions  rise  naturally  out  01  the  less  spiritual; 
the  moral  truth  breaks  loose  from  the  half-savage  practice  in 
which  it  was  enshnned.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  this 
order  should  be  reversed;  and  that  the  mind  of  the  nation 
should  have  passed  from  a  lofty  spiritual  conception  of  life  to 


*  The  second, « Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as thyself,  occurs 
In  Lv  1918. 


one  that  belong  "  .        •     "        «•'"•  t'   :""".••   '"V  buried 
in  matter.    Tr.e    •  ,•  <  f  .       .  is  that 

God  takes  command  over  life  as  a  whole,  and,  while  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people  is  left  unaltered,  the  way  is  prepared  for 
further  progress     The  fundamental  ideas  as  to  SIIT^E  ard  wrong 
1  "  "      '        '  of  communicating*  with  rhe  national  God 

and  materialise  the      *>  (,  -•,».,  -w    •  , .  u  i  o 

God.* 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  indications 
cf  the  ojxi.j'/or  of  t'ir-  T/iyitical  law  are  rare,  if 
i.oi  n  '.o^.'  •!•  i-o^-c.v-  ("h .  in  the  historical  books, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  and  then  later  at  Jerus.,  falls 
cc'i-Mi  n  l.!\-  short  of  the  unique  sanctity  ascribed 
ir  '!io  !.',v  uO  the  central  shrine  of  J".  Further, 
there  are  no  records  of  the  celebration  of  the  legal 
feasts  till  the  time  of  the  later  kings.  It  is  plain 
that  the  worship  of  J"  had  not  established  its  hold 
upon  the  common  people;  they  are  continually 
liable  to  defections  to  the  gods  of  neighbouring 
races.  Moreover,  the  unity  of  the  people  is  hardly 
attained ;  there  are  obviously  differences  of  opinion 
and  interest  between  various  tribes.  These  facts 
and  others  like  them  have  boo*]  'i i.o'«l.  ror«-o'H  1  ly 
enough,  as  bearing  on  the  i  OM\I-  in*  oiy  01  M»O 
books  of  the  law.  They  do  not  atiect  what  has 
been  said  above  as  to  the  archaic  character  of 
many  of  the  legal  enactments.  And  we  may  say 
even  more  than  this.  The  records  contained  in 
the  historical  books  are  the  records  of  a  people 
emerging  from  the  tribal  state  into  that  of  national 
life.  The  ,.-*  :s  ;»:io'  -  of  such  a  state  of  things 
underlie  th  •  i  < ,  »»  i  ;;i  -'ael :  they  are  displayed  in 
the  wars  of  extermination  which  form  a  somewhat 
repellent  feature  (to  modern  eyes)  in  the  history 
of  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  and  in  Samuel's  de- 
nunciation of  the  Amalekites ;  they  appear  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Jews  towards  the  gods  of  th© 

V  o  : :  I  v  tribes,  still  more  noticeably  in  such  a 
. ,  •  ^  r.  -  -.  • ,    of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  (Jg 
19.  20),  or  that  of  Micah  f lio  l>l]rn.*nito  (A.  37.  IS). 

The  means  by  which  liic  change  i-*  o:  i»-'io(,  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  ins-i  itction  of  the  AV/",v  w/>. 
It  is  this  that  prevents  the  M.kpiir»ce  net  ion  01"  die 
separate  tribes,  and  develops  the  idea  of  a  justice 
which  is  due  to  an  individual,  as  opposed  to  the 
tribal  notion  according  to  which  the  tribe,  not  the 
individual,  is  the  unit.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  that  J"  is  regarded  as  the  protector  of  moral 
rights,  David,  for  instance,  commends  Abigail 
for  preserving  him  from  the  sin  a;rr.rr-l  'lie  Lord 
that  reckless  vengeance  implies  ij  S -J.">  "•).  The 
eating  of  blood  is  a  sin  against  J"  (1  S  1488) ;  there 
LS,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  a  taboo  upon  the  shew- 
bread  offered  to  J* ;  t  and  other  cases  might  be 
quoted  showing  llir.(.  Ti  >:.  '7»  evidence  is  lacking 
for  a  complete  <«<  -,Ji  •  .(,-1  oivrrui/ation.  snnh  as 
is  described  in  the  Pent.,  n>uo:i  of  u:e  UgislaUon 
embodied  therein  (and  therefore  the  morality 
implied  by  it)  dates  from  a  time  in  which  these 
social  ideas  prevailed. 

(B)  The  Prophetical  Literature. — We  must  now 
burn  to  the  prophets  and  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  their  workiri  the  ethical  develop- 
ment of  loiael.  They  are  riprhlly  itlunnliod  with 
the  higher  Amoral  progress  of  the  people ;  but  it  ia 
necessary  in  dealing  with  them,  more  even  than 
with  any  of  the  other  OT  authors,  to  remember 
that  their  writings  are  occasional  and  not  system- 
atic. They  deal  with  the  condition  of  the  people 
as  it  appears  to  them,  they  comment  on  the  vices 
which  arrest  their  attention,  and  they  give  special 
weight  to  the  effect  of  these  lines  of  conduct  on 
the  field  of  politics. 

*  Ct  Lv  183*  20H  Dt  122*  ete. 

f  It  ia  not  accurate  to  say>}  with,  Wellhausen  (ProUff.  p.  181, 
Eng.  tr.),  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  holy  and  unholy  in 
the  matter  of  the  shew-bread. 
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The  cycle  of  ideas  in  which  t!ie  ^rop1io;«  move 
is  much  the  same  in  outline*  ;  ro". ^  o."  course 
some  speak  more  precisely  and  fully  than  others. 

(a)  The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  their  moral 
doctrine  is  their  sense  of  the  union  of  the  nation 
with  God,  and  the  interest  of  God  in  the  moral 
d-j/tiO^Kii"!  of  men.  Condemnations  of  idolatry 
a*".?  t>i  iul  forms  of  defection  from  the  proper 
allegiance  to  God  are  frequent  in  the  prophetic 
books.  The  nation  is  described  under  the  figure 
of  a  bride,  "bound  by  the  T-vr:^  ^  to  J",  and 
continuilly  breaking  it.  IMS  appears  in  Is,  Jer, 
Ezk,  Ho&;  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  quote 
passages  in  illustration  of  so  familiar  a  phrase. 
The  practices  most  frequently  condemned  are 
umhrlii<*o'.in.  judgment,  oppression  of  the  poor,  and 
va*v/i:*  fo:  ir.s  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  especi- 
ally drunkenness.  These  do  not  take  us  much 
btyo  KI  the  iduis  which  appear  in  the  earliest 
I e^' s N  i ;L  • ,  <  >; i .  T 1  •  o  development  is  to  be  found  rather 
in  :i'c  cj^huitioTs  of  the  ideas  which  have  already 
prevailed,  and  in  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  necessarily  belong  to  moral  life. 
Thus  the  theory  of  evil  receives  some  considera- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  the  ceremonial  legis- 
lation referred  largely  to  ceremonial  pollutions. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  this  association 
that  the  presence  of  evil  was  treated  as  attaint 
which  aflected  others  besides  the  actual  sinner. 
On  the  other  hand,  holiness  or  :".;'<•  .-••<»• 
was  also  :epii<7«i  as  a  state  which  was  etfectuai 
as  a  j.  •(>(:  •..-,;  "  r-^r.*'1^  ;.•<"*;  T  «l.  Thus  in 
Abraham's  c  ,.:t«'|;.\  .' .  '•  (•««*  l>  .  :*;  i  he  presence 
of  righteou-  ;.  '>"•:»  '-  «v,  ••  .  .•<,  i«-  :.  reason  for 
suspending,,  e<.«  -:i,i  :i b  •«»  >•,.»,  .,•> •;••'••' Gomorrah. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  real  moral  difficulty  con- 
tained in  this  doctrine.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  evil  is  inseparably  connected  by  the  Jews  with 
acts  of  rebellion,  i.e.  with  individual  self-will  and 
disobedience.  If,  therefore,  others  who  have  not 
taken  part  in  the  sin  are  involved  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  is  obvior.i  th.it  a,  serious  question 
must  be  raised  as  to  t  lie  duiir.il  ion  of  responViliil  ty, 
and  the  relation  of  ics-]*oii>il>i>Hy  to  yinlt.  We 
find  in  Is  a  sense  of  the  poL!i:r,:ng  effect  of  the 
presence  of  evil.  Thus  in  the  account  of  his  call 
to  the  prophetic  work  (65)  he  says :  *  Woe  is  me, 
for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  I  dwell  among  a  people  of  unclean  lips.1 
Isaiah  expresses  the  general  effect  of  evil  in  the 
people,  and  **<il-\i!'»'i.\1e«l;v-  is  influence  upon  him- 
self. It  is,  .  .: ;  t  r,  JL  ^(  \> :;  .  doctrine  of  the  OT 
that  the  gpiilt  of  sin  extends  to  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  sinner,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
second  commandment.  These  ideas  give  rise  to 
several  lines  of  moral  speculation.  In  the  first 
pUna.  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  is 
fipttitfcbly  strengthened,  so  that  we  find  in  Ezk  a 
definite  restriction  or  correction  of  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  Decalogue.  Thus  (ch.  1$°),  'The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die :  the  son  shall  not 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.' 
This  position  is  carried  out  on  the  side  of  virtue 
also;  the  presence  even  of  the  three  men,  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  shall  not  avail  to  suspend 
judgment  upon  a  sinful  city  (Ezk  1415"2*),  nor  shall 
righteousness  at  one  time  prevent  judgment  if  a 
soul  relapse  into  wickedness  (Ezk  3310tf-)-  Responsi- 
bility belongs  to  the  individual  soul  for  actual 
things  done,  and  for  nothing  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prevalence  of  evil  and 
the  uncertain  incidence  of  affliction  absolutely 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  view  that  each  man 
is  punished  simply  for  his  own  sins.  Evil  enters 
far  too  deeply  into  the  constitution  of  things  to  be 


explained  on  these  terms.  Hence  we  find  in  Is 
and  elsewhere  the  view  expressed  that  God  works 
through  evil,  and  leads  men  to  higher  things, 
This  notion  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  visitation  j 
it  gives  meaning  to  the  metaphor  of  the  refining 
fre  ;  and  it  expresses  itself  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
faithful  remnant.  These  are  they  on  whom  suffer- 
ing and  trouble  have  done  their  proper  work ;  they 
have  learnt  the  lessons  which  God  was  teaching 
them.  This  conception  reaches  a  climax  in  Is  53. 
The  boldness  in  language,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  prophets,  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than 
in  some  isolated  statements  to  be  found  ^on  thQ 
subject  of  evil.  Not  content  with  \  *""  t-  f.*  the 
probationary  functions  of  it  in  the  *  . .  •<•  •  der, 
both  Amos  and  Deutero-Isaiah  speak  of  it  as  the 
direct  efiect  of  God's  action.  '  Shall  evil  befall  a 
city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ? '  Am  36.  '  I 
form  the  light,  and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace, 
and  create  evil ;  I  am  the  Lord  that  doeth  all 
these  things,'  Is  457.  These  passages,  in  which 
'evil'  has  not  the  moral  sense  but  =* calamity,' 
'misfortune,5  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
demnation of  sin  ascribed  to  God,  and  with  His 
character  as  elsewhere  described.  Their  real  aim 
is  to  express  in  the  sharpest  form  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  God  over  the  whole  course  of  things. 
(0)  A  second  point  in  regard  to  which  the  pio- 
phetic  attitude  is  fairly  consistent  is  the  contrast 
between  ceremonial  performance  and  real  morality. 
The  emphasis  laid  by  the  j  •»,  :'  '  i,<  m  the  moral 
law,  the  growing  sense  of  ( ';  >  "•  -  of  God,  the 
comparative  lack  of  moral  reference  in  the  cere- 
monial legislation,  are  factors  in  this  development. 
Sacrifice  in  various  parts  of  the  world  has  tended 
to  pass  from  an  act  of  communion  into  an  act  of 
commerce.  Instead  of  being  a  means  of  reopening 
intercourse  that  had  in  some  way  become  sus- 
pended, it  is  a  process  of  barter  by  which  some- 
thing valuable  is  given  up  or  destroyed  in  order 
to  secure  some  gain.  Further,  the  tendency  to 
polytheism — so  rife  in  Pales- lino  duim<r  the  time 
of  the  kings — rests  upon  an  r^umpiion  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  friends  with  a  variety  of 
gods  in  hopes  of  benefits  to  be  received  from  them. 
This  theory,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  inconsistent 
alike  with  the  ceremonial  law  as  we  now  read  it, 
and  with  "i-  ;  !<-  f  •  "  doctrine  of  God.  In  pro- 
portion, .  "  .11  «,{.-•'  •  sense  of  moral  conditions 
to  communion  with  God  prevailed  over  every 
other,  it  became  necessary  to  insist  on  the  in- 
adequacy of  sacrifice  in  itself  as  a  means  of  re-  • 
ligious  approach.  This  law  is  a  common  subject 
of  the  declamation  of  the  prophets.  We  find  it  in 
Is  (I10'17),  Jer  (61*-20  etc.),  Hos  (211  66),  Am  (ch.  6), 
Mic  (ch.  2),  Zee  (75),  and  many  other  places, 
and  in  a  most  elaborate  form  in  II  Is  (58).  In  all 
these,  the  close  relation  of  J"  to  His  people,  their 
sinfulness  and  His  hatred  of  sin,  are  the  basal 
assumptions.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  failure  of 
material  means  of  intercourse,  and  ^  the  difficulty 
of  the  more  spiritual  view  of  moral  life,  that  gives 
force  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation.  The 
moral  character  of  God  was  itself  an  assertion  that 
evil  was  not  final.  If  the  means  at  hand  of  getting 
rid  of  it  were  inadequate,  God  Himself  must  take 
measures  to  remove  it.  The  one  thing  certain  is 
that  it  cannot  remain  unmodified ;  the  holiness  of 
God  forbids  this.  Hence  we  find  God  continually 
represented  as  longing  to  pardon — rising  up  early 
and  sending  His  [•••*!  '  V"  i1  en  may  come 
back  to  their  alle£  h  •  ,-,  ;  ;•••,'.:,  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant-union.  The  two  ideas  are  here 
held  together— the  separation  from  God  caused  by 
sin — the  prospect  of  forgiveness  from  the  side  of 
God,  It  would  take  us  into  the  region  of  theology, 
pure  and  simple,  if  we  discussed  this  matter 
further ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  reference  to 
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it,  as  it  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  ethics 
of  the  prophets,  and  is  perhaps  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  peculiarly  theological  tone  of  the 
ethical  thought  of  Israel. 

It  has  already  heen  observed  that  the  ordinary 
list  of  virtues  and  vices  in  the  prophets  falls 
roughly  under  the  same  heads  as  those  in  the 
law.  They  are  vices  or  virtues  connected  with 
the  intercourse  of  man  with  man ;  in  other  words, 
they  are  political  rather  than  ethical,  in  the 
narrower  sense.  They  belong  to  the  political 
activity  of  the  prophets,  and  express  their  influence 
upon  the  ordinary  life  of  the  State. 

There  are,  besides  these,  certain  other  conditions 
mentioned  from  time  to  time  which  are  more 
purely  subjective.  ^  Such  is  the  peace  which  comes 
to  those  who  are  in  true  union  with  God,  which 
the  wicked  can  never  share.  But  these  are  not 
the  most  frequent  types  of  virtue.  For  these  and 
such  conditions  we  must  go  to  the  Psalms. 

(C)  The  Psalms  really  require  a  treatise  to 
themselves  to  set  forth  their  ethical  contents 
adequately.  They  have  formed  men's  devotional 
handbook  for  century  after  century ;  and  this,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  full  of  national  feel- 
ing, and  are  unmistakably  Jewish.  There  are 
frequent  allusions  in  them  to  the  situation  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  politics  or  warfare;  they  must 
have  been  written,  in  many  cases,  like  the  pro- 
phecies, in  close  connexion  with  various  political 
events.  Yet  their  -:;»'  :T<  t\  ••<  o  is  never  exhausted. 
They  have  the  '\v  »•'<•'•!  i  j'n  to  perpetuity,  that 
they  regard  the  current  history  in  the  light  of  the 
permanent  principles  that  underlie  all  history  and 
all  life,  and  that  they  present  these  in  the  form  of  the 
highest  poetry.  The  Psalmists  see  in  the  events 
of  their  own  day  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
laws,  and  it  is  often  this  aspect  of  them  alone 
which  they  present.  Hence  the  task  of  dating  the 
Psalms  is  no  easy  one ;  the  particular  immediate 
event  is  often  lost  in  the  sense  of  the  universal 
laws,  the  working  of  which  it  displays.  In  this 
connexion,  as  before  in  this  article,  we  must  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  discussing  or  deciding  the 
dates  of  the  individual  psalms,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  a  general  presentation  of  the  moral  indi- 
cations in  the  book  as  a  whole. 

As  before  in  Jewish  writings,  we  have  to  notice 
the  decisive  way  in  which  the  character  of  God  is 
represented  as  the  rale  for  the  character  of  man. 
A  icrv  h hiking  <l \pression  is  given  to  this  prin- 
ciple in  IN  Lv--1  Jlv):  *  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  merciful ;  with  the  perfect  man  thou 
wilt  show  thyself  perfect  j  with  the  pure  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  purej  and  with  the  perverse  thou 
wilt  show  thyself  froward.'  The  reference  of  all 
this  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  next  verse :  *  For 
thou  wilt  save  J1.  i  T  '•  >  >  :  but  thehaughtv 
eyes  thou  will  :.••/•.»•'•  '  ^  25s"10  97 "^ 
and  many  other  passages).  Here,  therefore,  in 
the  most  decisive  way,  the  character  of  God  is 
represented  as  the  moral  ideal.  If  we  ask,  further, 
for  greater  detail  in  regard  to  this  divine  char- 
acter, we  find  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
books  already  considered.  It  is  a  commonplace 
throughout  the  Psalms  that  God  has  a  fiery  hatred 
of  evil.  This  is  especially  displayed  in  a  hatred  of 
»11  forms  of  oppression.  *  For  the  spoiling  of  the 
poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise, 
saith  the  LORD  J  (125).  *  Depart  from  evil,  and  do 
good ;  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it.  The  eyes  of  the 
LORD  are  toward  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are 
open  unto  their  cry.  . . .  The  righteous  cried,  and 
the  LORD  heard,  and  delivered  them  out  of  all 
their  troubles.  The  LORD  is  nigh  unto  them  that 
are  of  a  broken  heart,  and  saveth  such  as  be  of  a 
contrite  spirit'  (3414'18).  It  is  probably  this  care 
for  the  poor  that  leads,  both  in  the  Ps  and  Dt,  to 


the  condemnation  of  usury  (Ps  156}  and  of  un- 
righteous judgment  (Ps  82  !Yo:.;3fio'ii;.  But  the 
Psalmists  take  us  much  i,.:,ii;/  :!•!.'>  this  con- 
demnation of  wickedness.  God  is  represented  as 
a  God  of  loving-kindness — that  is,  looking  with 
interest  and  love  upon  mankind.  It  is  this  char- 
acter which,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used,  accounts 
for  and  is  expressed  in  the  special  intimacy  be- 
tween the  Lord  and  His  people.  *  The  earth  is  full 
of  the  lornjr-Y1!^-.^-  of  the  LORD'  (Ps  335) : 
it  is  '  in  the  multitude  of  the  loving-kindness J  of 
God  that  the  Psalmist  goes  to  the  temple  (Ps  57) : 
'He  showeth  loving-kindness  to  his  anointed,  to 
David,  and  to  his  seed  for  evermore'  (Ps  1850). 
The  merciful  nature  of  God  shows  itself  in  two 
directions :  in  forgiveness  and  in  judgment.  The 
two  are  not  apparently  regarded  as  incompatible. 
He  is  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy  (Ps  1038).  *  If  thou, 
Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall 
stand?  But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that 
thou  mayest  be  feared'  (Ps  ISO3'4).  At  the  same 
time,  upon  those  who  work  wickedness,  the  judg- 
ment of  God  falls  severely  and  relentlessly.  *  Thou 
settest  them  in  slippery  places ;  thou  casteth  them 
down  to  destruction'  (Ps  7318  etc.). 

The  character  of  God  as  thus  described  forms 
the  model  of  the  true  follower  of  J".  His  central 
motive  is  that  of  love  and  adoration  to  God ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  so  far  identifies  himself  with 
the  t  cause  of  God  that  he  too  burns  with  anger 
against  the  wicked.  This  is  partly  the  explana- 
tion of  the  tone  of  unmodified  hatred  that 
pervades  certain  psalms  (esp.  69.  109).  It  is  not 
merely  the  annoyance  of  a  person  whose  will  is 
crossed,  and  who  vents  himself  in  petulant  cursing 
of  those  who  stand  in  his  way.  It  is  the  wrath  of 
the  person  who  feels  that  God's  cause  is  attacked 
through  him,  and  who  is  persecuted  by  the  powers 
of  evil.  Such  a  condition  is  no  doubt  a  perilous 
one;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  these 
psalms  by  no  means  stand  alone.  The  echo  of 
conflict  pervades  the  whole  book.  The  course  of 
this  world  is  largely  affected  by  the  presence  of 
sin  and  unfaithfulness.  The  followers  of  God  are 
not  by  any  means  in  the  majority;  nor  do  they 
always  prevail  against  their  enemies.  They  pass 
through  times  of  oppio-^iou,  of  menace,  of  per- 
secution; they  are  the  victims  of  treachery  in  the 
house  of  friends ;  they  sec  tiio  ungodly  in  apparent 
prosperity,  and  the  holy  things  ol  Co- 1  denied  and 
insulted.  This  condition  of  the  world  produces 
the  fury  against  the  enemies  of  God,  already  men- 
tioned, together  with  some  other  remarkable  con- 
ditions of  mind.  It  is  to  this  —  the  apparent 
triumph  of  the  enemy — that  we  must  assign  the 
sense  of  being  forjsalcen  by  God  Himself  which 
appears  in  Ps  22 ;  to  this  also  is  to  be  traced  the 
pi.'plexity  of  mind  as  regards  the  providence  of 
Uou  \viii'']i  appears  in  Ps  73.  The  moods  in  which 
this  problem  is  approached  vary  greatly.  At  times 
it  produces  deep  depression,  alnio-i  dc>c-|-Mir;  at 
times  it  it>  treated  (as  in  Ps  37)  vii.li  <M!III  and 
quiet  triumph.  But  it  is  important,  for  it  is  to 
the  Jewish  mind  the  fundamental  problem  of 
ethics,  to  account  for  the  lack  of  apparent  balance 
between  a  man's  lot  and  the  life  he  leads.  The 
idea  of  the  probationary  value  of  suffering  appears 
in  some  places;  but  the  full  discussion  of  the 
problem  belongs  rather  to  the  Sapiential  Books 
than  to  the  Psalms. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  true  to  suppose  that 
all  the  evil  in  the  world  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
enemies  of  God.  There  are  in  many  places  signs 
that  sinfulness  is  regarded  as  a  trouble  tHat 
touches  even  ' '  ••  - 1  It  erects  a  barrier  between 
the  soul  and  i  H;  ••  •  sacrifices  and  burnt-ofier- 
ings  are  powerless  to  break  down.  In  one  place 
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(Ps  51BHt  seems  to  "be  regarded  as  affecting  the 
actual  "birth  of  men.  The  man  stands  in  solitary 
responsibility  before  God  (497  514) ;  and  the  essence 
of  sin  consists  in  not  having  the  heart  right 
(788).  Together  with  this  sense  of  "» r;  ;>,-  <•"';*  and 
weakness  may  be  classed  the  yearn ,  0  \  • '  God 
which  marks  Fs  42,  and  the  passionate  enthusiasm 
for  the  service  of  God  which  appears  in  Pss  119 
and  84. 

There  would  be  no  *:£?  -  -"V  .  "-.  -  ^tending  largely 
this  account  of  the  :  '  ,.'  .  of  the  Psalms ; 
but  the  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  permit  it. 
We  therefore  can  only  point  out  here  the  general 
character  of  the  whole  book.  It  is  essentially  a 
book  of  reflective  devotion.  The  whole  of  life  is 
viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  worship  of 
and  intercourse  with  J".  It  never  reaches  the 
point  of  ethical  theory,  even  in  regard  to  the 
ethical  problem  noticed  above.  The  solution,  so 
far  as  any  is  ofiered,  is  always  spiritual  and 
religious,  and  not  philosophical. 

(D)  TTie  Sapiential  Boohs  — It  is  in  these  only 
that  we  find  r-  y  (\1-".»  t !  YI  j ""  ;  * "'  >  '  ;-  ** "  •* 
the  Jews;  and '\-j'  '::,,'  -••  ,  •  .,  -  ',  •> 
a  restricted  «.•  i  it.  As  -\  '\  •  '-:/:•  \r\\  -p- 'dilation 
begins  in  the  proverbial  form;  the  first  moral 
were  men  who  spoke  proverbs.  These 
intellectual  ll':o;ii:.»  *o  the  wise  king 
Solomon,  who  was  wiser  :'un  J.1  !|j  i.  the  Ezrahite, 
and  Heman,  and  Calcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of 
Mahol  .  .  .  and  who  spake  three  thousand  pro- 
verbs (1  K  4sif*).  Thesfc  proverbs,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Bk.  of  Pr  as  we  have  it,  were  of  a  some- 
what utilitarian  tone.  They  started  with  the 
assumption  that  virtue  leads  to  %\  07L:1\  «-iio(  *•-»•  JIIK! 
happiness;  and  they  dwelt  on  uhi-s  ^liii'op  wiik 
various  degrees  of  insistence.  They  were  maxims 
of  ordinary  prudence,  rather  than  speculations  as 
to  ultimate  moral  problems,  and  the  religious  view 
of  ail  these  questions  was  somewhat  left  on  one 
side.  Moral  practice  is  still  closely  allied  with 
the  fear  of  the  LORD,  but  its  natural  outcome  is 
expected  to  appear  in  the  form  of  worldly  pros- 
perity. Thus  39* 30  *  Honour  the  LORD  with  thy 
substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thine 
increase :  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty, 
and  thy  fats  shall  overflow  with  new  wine.  The 
reflections  upon  life  which  fill  up  the  larger 
portion  of  the  book  are  also  somewhat  subdued  m 
enthusiasm,  and  seem  to  lack  in  some  degree  high 
moral  inspiration.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  commonplace  utilitarian  reflections  are  the 
sum  of  the  contents  of  the  Sapiental  Books.  It  is 
to  these  that  we  must  trace  the  development  of 
two  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  ethical  figures 
of  the  OT— the  Wise  Man  and  the  Fool  The  wise 
man  is  he  whose  life  is  orderly  and  well  arranged 
— the  man  who  follows  the  law  of  the  LORD.  The 
fool  is  he  who  is  self -willed  and  sinful,  and  whose 
life  therefore  lacks  principle,  and  fails  to  attain 
success.  A  large  portion  of  the  antitheses  in  the 
Bks.  of  Pr  and  Sir  present  the  contrasted  pictures 
of  these  two  characters.  They  are  seen  in  various 
relations  of  life ;  but  the  essence  of  the  two  char- 
acters lies  in  their  different  relation  to  the  law  of 
the  LORD;  for  the  fear  of  the  LORD  is  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge  (Pr  I7,  Sir  I14-*0).  'All 
wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the  LORD,  and  in  all  wisdom 
is  the  «V*-  <:c  '•.-  l«w»  (Sir  1020}.  The  grossest 
forms  •>  !•-:•..!••  >>i\,  as  well  as  the  less  im- 
pressive, are  regaided  as  acts  of  folly  (see  esp.  Pr 
7*-*,  and  comp.  Pr  I08-8  1316  148-9  etc.).  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  nature  of  wisdom  and  of  folly 
consists,  not  in  an  accurate  intellectual  knowledge 
of  things,  but  in  a  prudent  or  imprudent  ordering 
of  life.  The  wise  man  shows  his  wisdom  by  his 
right  choice,  his  far-seeing  planf,  his  control  of 
passion,  and  avoidance  of  all  ^elf-assertion.  The 


fool  is  he  who  does  the  exact  opposite  of  all  these 
things.    See  FOOL. 

It  is  this  notion  of  a  wise  ordering  of  practical 
life  which  reappears  in  the  far  mor  • ','  .•".", 
conception  which  we  owe  to  these  »».*-  •,  ;: 
wisdom  of  God.  This  is  conceived  partly  as  an 
attribute  of  God,  partly  as  a  counsellor  standing, 
as  it  were,  by  the  throne  of  God.  Xrcop1::'.  to 
the  latter  view,  which  appears  in  some  ot  the 
finest  passages  in  these  books,  wisdom  was  the 
counsellor  and  helper  of  God  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  (Pr  8,  cf.  Wis  10,  Job  2820  etc.),  and  has  been 
conspicuously  embodied  in  the  law  (Sir  S423). 
Wisdom  is  the  power  that  guides  the  history  of 
man,  and  has  watched  over  that  of  the  chosen 
people  (cf.  Wis  1015f*).  Hence  the  previous  con- 
nexion between  morality  and  wisdom  is  explained, 
Man's  wisdom  consists  in  following  out  the  em 
bodied  wisdom  of  God  in  the  law. 

This  particular  character  of  the  divine  wisdom 
brings  us  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
which,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  appear  in 
the  Psalms.  The  problem  of  the  true  relation  of 
virtuous  action  or  righteousness  is  set  forth,  a? 
in  a  tragedy,  in  the  Bk.  of  Job.  The  author 
e'npha^i/o-*  ihe  fact  that ^ Job  was  free  from  all 
blame  in  the  truest  and  strictest  sense.  He  bewails 
Ms  misery — the  cruel  change  of  fortune  which 
comes  upon  him;  but  in  it  all  'he  sinned  not.' 
He^  neither  rejected  the  verdict  of  his  conscience, 
which  acquitted  Mm  of  v  •  •  -1  nor  called  in 
question  tl-t*  Miprerne  j  ••  <•'  i  '•  •.  In  this  he 
proves  -iiponoi "  to  the  popular  opinion  on  such 
matters,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  utterances  of 
the  friends.  And  the  justification  of  his  attitude 
is  found  in  the  answer  of  J"  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
the  point  of  which  consists  in  the  assertion  of  the 
variety  and  m^steriousness  of  the  activitv  of  God. 
The  question  is  not  solved  by  any  philosophical 
formula,  but  is  referred  simply  to  tne  nature  of 
God  Himself. 

In  the  Bk.  of  EC  we  find  a  much  more  gloomy 
point  of  view.  In  this  case  the  obscurity  of  the 
whole  matter  presses  verj;  hard  upon  the  author's 
mind.  He  is  impressed  with  the  apparent  futility 
and  lack  of  coherence  in  the  life  of  man  ;  he  can 
see  no  purpose  served  and  no  object  attained  by 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  or  the  indulgence  of  pleasure, 
01  the  enjoyment  of  high  place.  Everything  lie* 
under  the  doom^of  vanity;  there  is  no  piolil  under 
the  ,IM  --  :io  XT*  that  endures,  and  can  satisfy 
man's  desire  for  the  enduring.  Under  thes'e 
circumstJim^  he  npprouclic*  the  form  of  or.  men  I 
thought  M!U  li  in  iroih  rn  linn*-,  i<»  culled  pe--i:m-Mi 
Indeed  he  only  falls  short  of  it  in  so  far  as  he  finds 
the  good  of  man  in  the  grim  adherence  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God  (if  EC  II18  be  genuine). 

In  both  these  works  the  general  view  of  the  life 
of  man  is  closely  akin  to  that  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  before.  It  is  noted  (Job  1B)  that 
Job  rose  up  early  in  the  morning  and  offered  burnt- 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  them  all  (i.e. 
his  family),  *  for  Job  said,  It  may  be  that  my  sons 
have  sinned,  and  renounced  God  in  their  hearts.3 
He  deemed  it  necessary  to  provid"  ft. ;  IM  '  in- 
advertences of  this  sort  as  regards  <»<>•,,  ,  •  <!  this 
of  course  adds  to  the  impression  of  his  complete 
virtue.  ^  In  later  chapters  we  find  the  usual 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  protection  of  the  poor,  and 
the  wickedness  of  oppression  (cf.  ch.  24.  3116  etc.), 
upon  purity  (ch.  31),  and  justice  (2916).  In  like 
manner,  oppression  is  one  of  the  things  which 
attracts  the  attention  of  tho  preacher  (Ec  4>3),  a-- 
well  as  the  vanity  of  the  elicits  of  the  ri^hicou*, 
when  death  conies  and  cuts  short  all  that  he  is 
planning  to  achieve. 

We  may  now  review  briefly  the  drift  of  this  very 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  ethical  ideas  of  the  OT, 
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It  seems  that  the  central  feature  of  OT  morality  is 
that  it  is  religious ;  it  is  grafted  on  to  the  national 
faith  and  worship.    But  this  must  not  be  taken  to 
imply  that  the  ceremonial  order  was  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  moral  ideas  5  the  various  sacri- 
fices, and  the  like,  are,  on  the  whole,  held  apart 
from  the  definite  scheme  (so  far  as  there  is  one 
traceable)  of  virtues  and  vices.    It  would  be  truer 
to  say  that  the  ceremonial  order  and  the  ethical 
code  are  two  co-ordinate  do1.  cV.r*  cut-  of  the  one 
principle — the  holiness  01  J '.   *  The  character  of 
God  was  the  final  rule  of  the  life  of  man,  and  the 
archaic  details  of  sacrificial  purification  were  filled 
with  this  ------     •    J  T  .      eat  holiness   of    God 

demanded  :v  ^  t  •  "  On  the  other  hand, 

the  general  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  the 
history  of  the  people  and  the  reflections  upon  their 
life  is  one  of  considerable  simplicity.  The  acts 
condemned,  the  ideals  commended,  belong  to  a 
simple  condition  of  society.  Acts 
,  ,  oppression  are  the  chief  burden  of 
denunciation;  the  tendency  is  manifest  to  exact 
usurious  interest;  and  there  are  some  few  other 
forms  of  sin  noticed,  such  as  drunkenness  and 
impurity.  But  the  real  depth  and  value  of  Jewish 
moral  teaching  is  found,  not  in  the  political  or 
social  sphere,  but  in  { \:  n  lyiois*-  life.  It  is  in  the 
Psalms  and  in  those  ]>,\-^^  o-  or  tlio  Prophets  which 
come  nearest  in  tone  10  iliu  L^aiuii  that  we  find 
the  permanent  and  supreme  value  of  the  Jewish 
notion  of  life.  Varieties  of  religious  emotion  and 
aspiration  such  as  we  find  in  these  forms  are  pos- 
sible only  to  a  people  whose  whole  ethical  outlook 
is  religious. 

II.  IN  THE  NT. — When  we  pass  over  into  the 
NT  we  come  into  an  atmosphere  which  is  in  many 
r<»-p<  <•'  -  -JM\i",  V  different  from,  that  of  the  OT. 
1ii  ;ii-k  ;':•  I-'.  «'e,  the  literature  covers  a  com- 
paratively small  area  in  point  of  time,  instead  of 
containing  history  and  tradition  from  a  long  series 
of  ages.  Hence  the  type  of  life  and  thought, 
though  there  are  signs  of  rapid  development  in  it, 
is  much  the  same  throughout.  Further,  the 
history  in  NT  describes  in  fragmentary  style  a 
single  life,  and  the  results  which  flowed  from  its 
activity.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  history 
of  a  people,  but  of  a  body  that  was  included  in, 
but  claimed  to  be  wider  than,  the  firmly  estab- 
lished Eoman  Empire.  Our  knowledge  of  its 
external  history  is  comparatively  slight;  the 
emphasis  falls  on  the  development  of  its  mind. 
Hence,  while  a  large  portion  of  OT  requires  to  be 
explained  out  of  the  political  history  of  the  time, 
the  tone  of  NT  is  more  definitely  moral,  and  deals 
more  positively  with  the  qualities  and  errors  of 
individual  minds;  it  is  ethical  rather  than  political. 
And  once  more,  the  NT  stands  in  mud'  closer 
relation  to  our  own  modern  experience  than  any- 
thing in  the  OT.  At  the  best,  it  is  always  difficult 
to  get  back  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  OT 
writers  spoke  and  wrote ;  there  is  much  which  it 
requires  careful  argumentation  to  explain  at  all. 
But  with  the  NT  this  is  different.  In  spite  of  the 
obvious  differences  of  national  character,  and  the 
effects  of  all  the  lii-loi\  Ilia'  ha>  lijipp'-nrd  MTICO, 
we  still  feel  that  A\  (Mil  i'!(  i-; and  and  nn-ia  -\iriparhy 
with  the  ethical  attitude  of  those  who  wrote  the 
KT  books.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  they  seem  so  little 
strange  is  the  measure  of  their  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  points  of  very  close 
contact  between  the  OT  and  the  NT.  We  do  not 
find  the  same  external  conditions,  but  the  moral 
attitude  is  much  the  same.  The  morality  of  the 
NT  is  essentially  a  religious  morality ;  it  stands  in 
yery  close  relation  to  the  woiship  of  God.  That 
which  was  hope  or  aspiration  under  the  old  covenant 
is  fulfilled  in  the  new ;  the  access  to  God,  which 
was  before  an  object  of  longing,  is  attained  through 


Christ;  the  forgiveness,  the  lack  of  which  so 
seriously  complicated  the  ancient  religious  efforts, 
has  become  possible  through  Christ.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  central  point  in  the  comparison  of  the  two 
systems ;  the  note  of  the  old  covenant  is  promise, 
tnat  of  the  new  is  fulfilment.  From  this  most  of 
the  other  differences  may  be  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

As  in  connexion  with  the  OT,  so  here,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  enter  into  the  various  critical  questions 
raised  over  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Taking  the 
NT  as  it  is,  we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  its  bear- 
ing on  ethical  questions. 

(A)  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. — Different  views 
have  been  taken  as  to  the  actual  history  of  this 
sermon  as  it  stands  in  the  Gospels,  and  of  its 
meaning  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of  Christ.  All 
are  agreed  that  it  stands  to  the  new  covenant  as 
the  •  •  .""  "  of  the  law  on  Sinai  stood  to  the 
old;  it  contains  the  law  of  the  new  kingdom. 
From  this  point  of  view  two  •  ,  ••-  !«••  -  aribe  in 
regard  to  it.  (1)  What  is  its  >•  i  i,  •;•>,<•  the  old 
law?  (2)  What  new  features  does  it  add  of  its 
own? 

(1)  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  old  law  is 
revised  and  fulfilled;  the  precepts  which  it  con- 
tained   are    interpreted,    and    their    application 
deepened.    Our  Lord  definitely  affirms  that  He 
has  come,  not  to  destroy  ( /caret ACcm),  but  to  fulfil 
(irAifpcSfl-cu).    Hence  He  touches  on  a  series  of  points 
upon  which  the  law  had  defined  its  position,  and 
develops  them.     The  law  of  Murder  includes  in  its 

EroMbition  the  sin  of  anger  and  the  harsh  un- 
Mrgivi"     J'!:  [i11.*    T'u-  l.,u  !  ..-  i  •-!  Adultery  in- 
cludes ;.  .  :  !  ."•» j.:n!  <'O"«.i  ">."•*  them.     The 

law  of  !'\  :<  I'MIIM  !Vij  ii\  ,'!•<,  ->\  .ended  in  like 
mannei.  Hit,  !i!-k  av.  01  !!•  M'  ,  I  >  •  is  reversed; 
and  the  narrow  command  to  love  the  neighbour  is 
extended  so  as  to  cover  the  enemy.  In  all  this  the 
difference  lies  not  so  much  in  principle  as  in  inter- 
pretation. We  are  still  in  the  region  of  law.  Com- 
mands are  addressed  to  the  will  from  without, 
which  it  has  to  obey.  But  the  significance  of  the 
law  is  increased  tenfold  by  means  of  the  application 
of  the  rules.  They  no  longer  concern  outward 
conduct  only ;  they  touch  the  inmost  springs  of  con- 
duct in  the  heart.  In  this  they  are  akin  to  the 
deeper  aspirations  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists ; 
these  too,  though  with  less  profound  and  unflinch- 
•:•  •  *  "  'sight,  saw  that  it  was  in  these  inward 
•  ,  •••!  the  real  issue  of  right  and  wrong  was 

to  be  tned.  In  the  same  way,  on  the  h-  i  iv  (  •»!  lo, 
in  the  matter  of  almsgiving,  prayer,  t  •:•!  j,i-:i!i,'. 
our  Lord  lays  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  side  of 
these  acts,  without  in  any  way  condemning  the 
exterior  and  foi  i  v,l  a  «p.  ( 4  o*  ""hem. 

(2)  But  the  ifM!.  •!   in:  ,    .\,  P  of  the  character  of 
the  citizens  of  the  new  kingdom  contain  the  most 
significant  departures  from  ancient  rule.     These 
appear  chiefly  in  the  Beatitudes,  and  in  other  parts 
or  the  NT  "in  which  the  character  of  the  new 
kingdom  is  described.    The  nature  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  Beatitudes  is  not,  perhaps,  easy 
to  bring  into  formal  order ;  but  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  character 
therein  set  forth.    Its  rules  and  interests  are  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  there  alone.    The  rewards  of 
its  virtues  are  spiritual.     The  pure  in  heart  see 
God  ;  those  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness gain  their  desire ;  the  merciful  receive  mercy ; 
the  poor  in  spirit  (or  the  poor,  Lk  620)  are  those  to 
whom  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  ;  the  peace- 
makers are  called  the  sons  of  God.    The  meek  are 
said  to  inherit  the  earth;   but  this  must  not  be 
assumed   to   contradict  the  blessing  upon  those 
whom  the  world  persecutes.     The  general  drift  of 
the  passage  is  to  bless  those  who  are  characterized 

*  Of  Philo,  De  Spec.  Legg  Tom.  ii.  p.  814,  ed.  Mang.  - 
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by  certain  spiritual  qualities,  and  to  leave  on  one 
side  their  relation  to  the  ordinary  standards  of  the 
world.  The  opinion  of  the  world  is,  as  such,  of  no 
value;  all  that  matters  is  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom.  _  In  like  manner, 
later  on  in  the  sermon,  the  motive  to  prayer  and 
fasting  is  found  in  the  same  region.  The  critical 
temper  is  excluded  from  the  true  life  (Mt  71"5,  Lk 
0s7-s5) .  an<i  ft  is  distinctly  asserted  that  care  is  to 
be  exercised  in  the  presentation  of  that  which  is 
holy.  The  whole  temper  indicated  is  inward  and 
spiritual,  though  it  is  affirmed  that  the  character 
must  be  expressed  in  act :  the  tree  is  to  be  known 
by  its  fruit. 

(B)  Similar  principles  appear  in  our  Lord's  Para- 
bolic teachings*    A  large  number  of  the  parables 
refer  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  new 
Society,  and  therefore  do  not  immediately  concern 
us.*    But  others  deal  'J'v1^   vlni   •"o::.1  e\..r- 
acter.    Thus  the  Parable  -.,"•'<  I"  u fi; ,  rv'.r'i: !  >t  f\  a:i t 
deals  with  the   law  of  forgiveness;  that  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Pi.Vuii  i  cop  >  ""^  •j'f-ri'.jir.^or.*- 
ness;  the  Good  Sr-;:i  .1  'ir.  <^  '"  '-  •'»*• ''.",-•  ljf,.llie 
love  of  OTST  neig?i'.<ou: ;    i!:i  '-  of   i!lo  "JVo  Sons 
uNtl'iguKhes  true  and  false  obedience.    Dives  and 
Lazarus  illustrates  the  peril  of  the  love  of  this 
world.      Besides    these,    the    Prodigal    Son,  ^the 
Unjust   Judge,    and    the    Friend    at    midnight 
declare  the  relations  between  the  true  believers 
and  God,    In  these,  and  in  the  <renerality  of  the 
teaching  recorded  in  the^  synoptic  Gospels,  our 
Lord  uses  a  ni;.ici-provoit>:,^   method.     He  does 
not  promulgate  rules  of  conduct,  but  describes  in 
indirect  fashion  the  principles  upon  which  true 
conduct  is  to  be  based. 

(C)  In  the  more  profound  teaching  recorded  in 
St.  John's  Gospel,  we  are  taken  still  further  into 
the  inner  secrets  of  the  moral  life.    While  in  the 
Svnoptists  we  have  the  life  presented  in  the  simple 
picture  of  the  Two  Ways,  St.  John  represents  the 
true  and  the  false  life  as  two  opposed  conditions  of 
being — Life  and  Judgment.    This,  while  it  con- 
tains ultimately  the  same  idea  as  the  simpler  lan- 
guage in  St.  Slatthew,  lies  deeper,  and  contains 
assumptions  which  do  not  appear  elsewhere.    In 
this  svpe  of  teaching,  as  in  the  other,  the  essential 
r,rn;C'i>.e  is  that  human  life  is  truly  seen  only  on 
T:  -s  spi1  ::ual  side,  and  that  in  this  view  of  it  tnere 
I-  a  si:. i:! e  i^'ie  offered  for  the  determination  of 
each  j)iuicu"i,r  f:vaa.    That  course  which  places 
man  o':i  :J:G  -ir.e  of  God  is  described  as  Life;  the 
other  is  in  itself  Judgment.    Further,  whereas  in 
synoptic  tradition  we  find  our  Lord  opening  His 
mission  with  the  pu-«ioh:r#  of  lepentance,  so,  in 
the  first  discourse  ro<  «>nl;,,i  by  ^:.  John  (ch.  3),  He 
sets  forth  the  necessity  of  regeneration  for  the 
recognition,  of  and  entry  into  the  new  kingdom. 
Here,  again,  the  positions  are  ultimately  the  same, 
but  that  in  St*  John  Is  the  deeper.     Tuo  new  birth 
spoken  of  is  essential  to  the  repentance.    Once 
more,  the  need  of  faith,  which  is  constantly  em- 
phasized in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  is  by  St.  John 
shown  to  involve  moral  issues  of  a  serious  kind. 
It   is  the  self-assertion,  the  self-seeking  of  the 
Jews,  that  prevents  their  understanding  the  claims 
of  Christ    And,  lastly,  it  is  union  with  Christ, 
and  dependence  upon  His  life,  which   sustains 
those  who  are  His  representatives  in  the  world. 
And  thus,  again,  a  moral  virtue  inculcated  in  the 
synoptic  tradition  is  asserted  in  deeper  form  in  St. 
John.    The  love  which  the  followers  of  Christ  are 
to  have  to  one  another  rests  upon  their  union  with 
Christ,  the  indwell  ing  of  the  Spirit,  and  has  as  its 
ideal  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 

In  this  Gospel  there  is  very  little  direct  exhorta- 
tion, even  of  the  proverbial  Kind.    The  most  con- 

*  Such  are :  the  leaven,  the  Draw-net,  the  Hidden  Treasure, 
ftba  Seed  growing  secretly,  etc 


spicuous  parenetie  passage  is  that  ia  which  oux 
Lord  (as  also  in  the  other  Gospels)  lays  down  the 
absolute  necessity  of  sacrifice  for  all  (Jn  1225). 
The  discourses  are  concerned  rather  with  ^the 
exposition  of  the  final  conditions  of  moral  action, 
and  in  this  sense  they  are  of  vital  importance  for 
the  Christian  ethic.  It  should  be  noticed  that  they 
deal  with  action,  so  it  seems  at  first  sight,  very 
simply.  Truths  which  are  complementary  ^are 
stated,  sometimes  in  antithesis,  sometimes  with- 
out any  sign  in  the  context  of  the  complementary 
truth,  which  may  appear  elsewhere  also  without 
qualification.  Thus,  in  ch.  6,  the  mysterious 
relations  of  the  work  of  the  Father  and  the  coming 
of  men  to  Christ  are  asserted,  but  not  connected 
by  any  theory.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judg- 
ment given  is  said  to  be  the  coming  of  the  light 
into  the  world,  and  the  consequent  action  of  men 
(319)  j  whereas  in  w.22*  ^  judgment  is  placed  in  the 
control  of  the  Son  of  Man.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  close  connexion  of  the  discourses  in  this  Gospel 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
delivered,  and  to  the  fact  that,  in  life,  different 
aspects  of  complex  unities  have  a  tendency  to 
emerge  into  exclusive  prominence.  But  the  great 
importance  of  all  these  passages  for  our  present 
purpose  is  this:  they  represent  the  Christian 
development  of  the  principles  already  asserted  in 
Judaism— the  connexion  of  the  character  of  God 
with  moral  life,  and  the  historic  operation  of  God 
in  the  lives  of  men.  Where  God  declares  Himself 
as  a  merciful  God — in  answer  to  the  request  of 
Moses  to  see  Him— and  declares  His  condemnation 
of  t1  »  ;  :"">  'Ex  347),  Christ  in  St.  John  sets  out 
the  !  r.  i»  o  '  ••' .  as  the  rule  of  life  for  the  Christian 
society  (Jn  1726).  Whereas  in  the  OT  the  hand 
of  God  is  seen  in  the  guidance  of  man  throughout 
his  life  and  history,  Christ  in  St.  John  affirms 
definitely  the  entry  of  the  Father's  will  into  the 
actual  lire  and  choice  of  individual  man.  The  im- 
portance of  this,  in  regard  to  life,  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  It  means  that  Ti P  n  p>-?  r  c  nt  -i :i i  ]  -I i  fi - 
cation  of  moral  ideas  attained  by  reiemng  all  things 
to  a  spiritual  standard  must  not  be  regarded  as 
extinguishing  all  morj.*  j  ii  V<  ••]-.  T"|..  Gospel  of 
St.  John  contains  no  <  i;>  o1;  :•  <••••  *  -MI  of  such 
problems,  such  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  it 
only  indicates,  in  the  direct  way  which  lies  close 
to  immediate  expci  ionic,  that  they  are  present. 
Thus  we  derive  from  tK«  ^  ,  ,-V:  of  Christ,  not 
only  a  deeper  view  of  (>  -.  ,M»  •-!.*,  but  also  an 
indicate  of  a  Ijvv  f  M  of  moral  thought  of 
which  oonnirr,  rr.  <>  „  '  ,  >  had  been  known  before. 
(JD)  In  turning  to" the  Apostolic  Epistles  we  find 
the  Church  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  introduce 
the  Christian  law  into  the  world.  We  derive, 
therefore,  from  these  writings  some  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  life  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  And,  further,  we  find  in  the  Epistles, 
especially  in  those  of  St.  Paul,  an  endeavour  to 
connect  the  faith  of  the  Church  with  its  practice. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  consider  these  points  in  the 
reverse  order,  as  the  dogmatic  basis  of  Christian 
practice  in  many  cases  largely  determines  its  form* 
In  the  tim  place,  let  us  observe  that  there  are,  in 
the  NT  writers,  certain  moral  premises  or  assump- 
tions which  are  inherited  from  the  OT,  and  have 
been  accentuated  by  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The 
end^of  man  is  union  or  intercourse  with  God,  and 
sin  impedes  it.  Men  are  in  a  position  of  enmity — 
sin  dwells  in  them—the  wrath  of  God  at  present 
abides  upon  them — they  have  not  passed  from 
death  to  life.  And  they  have  no  power  of  their 
own  to  break  loose  from  this  position;  the  old 
lamentations  of  the  Psalmist  over  their  moral  in- 
capacity are  taken  up  and  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  writers.  However  great 
and  sincere  man's  desire  may  be  to  attain  to  virtue 
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and  to  holiness,  there  is  an  -"•  -,  si'-.,  -i:  The  law 
did  little  to  improve  the  pos*  ,0-1  •  n  \ ''..»••'  instead 
of  reviving ;  it  displayed  the  real  nature  of  sin,  so 
far  as  man  was  capable  of  appreciating  it,  but 
it  gave  him  no  power  to  express  his  knowledge  in 
his  life.  The  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonies, 
which  were  part  of  the  legal  dispensation,  could 
never  take  away  sin.  Tliey  only  symbolized  a 
purification  which  they  could  never  convey. 

In  all  this  the  apostolic  writers  are  using  partly 
ideas  which  are  inherited,  partly  ideas  which  are 
original  in  them.  The  sense  of  failure  and  ruin 
appears,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  OT,  but  in  the 
Epistles  it  is  more  precise  in  itself,  and  its  causes 
and  range  are  more  clearly  known.  The  dis- 
abilities thus  described  are  removed  by  the  work 
of  Christ.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that 
the  dogmatic  basis  of  the  Christian  practice  is  so 
firmly  and  carefully  fixed.  The  views  of  man's 
condition,  with  which  the  apostles  start,  are  such 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  attain 
morality  is  to  remove  the  impediment  which  at 
present  bars  the  way.  To  describe  the  advantages 
or  the  beauties  of  moral  life — to  develop  a  system 
of  new  and  attractive  moral  ideas,  is  secondary  to 
this ;  to  have  made  it  the  first  interest  would  have 
been  to  leave  mankind  in  the  position  of  the  law. 
It  was  power  they  wanted,  more  even  than  know- 
ledge. Christ  in  His  teaching  had  concentrated 
attention  increasingly  upon  Himself ;  the  central 
feature  of  the  discourses  recorded  by  St.  John  had 
been  the  presentation  of  Himself  a-  -n-i-f xiru  in 
various  ways  the  desires  and  the  n-\-u>  01  in.,n. 
Thus  the  apostles  had  general  guidance  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  to  deal  with  life,  as  well 
as  particular  instructions  for  certain  occasions. 
Christ  had  not,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  His 
recorded  teaching,  entered  into  any  detailed  and 
precise  account  of  the  effect  of  His  work  in  the 
aioral  world.  It  is  this  that  the  apostolic  writers 
undertake. 

In  this  respect  it  is  possible  to  observe  develop- 
ment and  the  presence  of  individual  tendencies  of 
thought.  At  first,  the  sum  of  their  preaching 
seems  to  be  contained  in  the  phrase,  Jesus  is  Loral 
The  resurrection,  of  which  all  are  witnesses,  is  the 
proof  of  this ;  and  the  effect  is  that  men  have 
i  oj  »on1  aiicc  and  remission  of  their  sins.  The  Holy 
>j_im  has  been  poured  out  upon  them,  and  they 
have  thus  gained  various  moral  and  spiritual 
powers.  They  are  not  left,  as  before,  to  struggle 
vainly ;  a  new  spring  of  new  life  has  entered  into 
the  world,  arising  from  the  person  of  the  risen  and 
ascended  Lord.  St.  Paul  develops  this  position 
with  great  fulness  in  his  Epistles.  *  If  Christ  be 
not  risen, J  he  says  (1  Co  151*),  *ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins.'  And  this  position  is  elsewhere  described 
as  the  state  *  under  law,'  the  condition  of  inability 
j  •  *  j-i  •:'!•!  \iii>  '  "  '•-  which  prevailed  in  the 

• ,  ".  •  <!:  .(•<  r > :  i .,  1  45ff-).  There  is  no  ques- 

!  ;•  !,„(!<>.>  T mind  the  possibility  of 

moral  achievement  depends  absolutely  on  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  we  can 
go  further  than  this.  The  death  of  Christ,  which 
was  the  means  of  removing  the  barrier  of  separa- 
tion between  us  and  God,  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrifice — a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  (£Xa<rr#pipi',  cf. 
Ro  325).  Thus  the  ancient  efforts  at  reconciliation 
were  made  effectual.  In  similar  fashion  St.  John 
represents  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  as  a  propitia- 
tion (IXacr^s)  for  our  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  (1  Jn  22).  The  author  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  dwells  at  length  upon  the  unique  import- 
ance of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  emphasizes  the 
effect  of  it  upon  man's  relations  with  God.  St. 
John,  the  cast  of  whose  mind  is  more  contempla- 
ti\e  than  !ii^urinknlali\c,  M'U  forth  as  the  essential 
iion  <>i  i  Ceil  rimiiiaii  life,  the  confession  that 
VOL.  i. — so 


Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  (2  Jn  7,  cf .  1  Jn  51). 
His  characteristic  interest  is  in  the  truth  of  the 
incarnation  considered  as  a  fact  m  history;  his 
treatment  of  all  the  other  points  arises  out  of  this. 
The  others,  not  less  certain  than  St.  John  as  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  have  given  more  space  to  the 
discussion  of  the  redemptive  acts  of  Christ.  But, 
in  spite  of  differences  in  the  nature  and  order  of 
the  presentation,  one  salient  fact  appears  on  the 
very  surface  of  the  NT,  namely,  that  moral  life 
depends  upon  the  acts  and  the  nature  of  Christ  i 
in  other  words,  that  the  true  basis  for  morality  is 
11  5 "  "  The  controversy  over  the  principles 
,  '  works,  which  occupies  so  large  a  place 
in  St.  Paul,  has-  no  »M<PM  rs^r  ,r  ,«'!  from  this;  it 
arises,  and  is  of  p'jit;  i«'«'j«  .:'*].••»'  ,rr«<- ,  just  because 
it  affects  the  relations  of  God  and  man.  In  like 
manner,  as  has  been  already  implied  in  our 
remarks  upon  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  controlling 
will  of  God  in  history  becomes  an  element  in 
man's  moral  life  ;  and  in  this  connexion  we  have, 
of  course,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Here,  again,  we  are  dealing,  not  with  a  mere 
\*  '.\<>  >• '  "  i  *  speculation,  but  with  a  series  of 
!:  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
any  valid  account  of  actual  practical  life. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  purpose  to  dwell  further 
on  these  I'.  •  >1u  :.  il  points.  We  have  said  thus 
muchabo'^  ':  •,:  ••  order  to  call  attention  to  ths 
fact  that  the  Christian  ethic  as  it  appears  in  the 
NT,  rests  upon  certain  convictions  as  to  the  nature 
and  acts  of  Christ.  The  whole  bearing  and  range 
of  morality  depends  upon  these. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  other  matter  remain- 
ing for  discussion,  viz.  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
in  its  endeavour  to  spread  the  Christian  view  of 
life  through  the  world,  and  in  this  connexion  we 
shall  consider  two  points — (1)  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Church  towards  practical  life ;  (2)  the  system 
of  virtues  and  vices  which  flowed  from  the  use  of 
the  Christian  ideal. 

(1)  We  notice,  first  of  all,  that  the  Church  dis- 
plays ar  <i'!"  -1*  uf  i:1  n"  *  :M  hostility  to  all 
that  is  <  I,;  M  '  <:,L>  •.•••  '<iix.  The  world,  to 
the  eyes  of  St.  Paul,  presents  a  fc-'jK'^M'V  of  varied 
and  widespread  wickedness.  '1  lie  hi.'iiUn  have 
lost  the  light  that  might  once  have  belonged  to 
them,  and,  as  they  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God, 
have  fallen  into  idolatry,  and  so  into  gross  sin. 
They  have  concentrated  their  attention  and  in- 
terests upon  the  material  side  of  life,  and  find 
their  satisfaction  in  the  created  world  (Ro  I18ff"). 
The  si'  •(."••  i ,, pears  in  connexion  with  the 
moral!  -  M  i  .•  i<  ,n  *  the  flesh.3  St.  Paul  does  not 
mean  by  this  that  the  flesh,  as  such,  is  the  seat 
of  evil ;  but  it  is  the  material  and  transient  side 
of  man's  nature,  which  has  no  right  to  stand  as 
the  object  of  his  life.  The  works  of  the  flesh 
(Gal  519)  are  all  those  acts  and  states  of  which  the 
real  explanation  lies  in  man's  choice  of  the  material 
and  transient,  his  desire  for  selfish  satisfaction. 
Though  there  are  still  higher  ideas  and  signs  of 
moral  aspiration  among  the  beat  hen,  yet  the  pre- 
dominant note  of  their  life  is  degradation  and 
sensuality.* 

*  Tt  is  alu.'iAS  hard  to  read  St  Paul's  descriptions,  esp  In  Ro  1, 
\\  ihout  •wond'inp£  uheiher  he  has  exa^TJTod  aivl,  :f  so,  to 
wnat  extent  lr  must,  however,  be  rniu.mhert.Hi  that  ue  dcme 
our  \  ie\\s  of  Iho  anc'ent  woild  rather  from  the  Input <>i  minds  of 
the  particular  periods  wt1  consider,  than  from  men  on  ordmarv 
IP  *T!S.  1 1  *  as  thet-e  low  er,  more  01  di  nary  strata  of  bocierv  v,  i  th 
which  St.  Paul  was  chierly  uoqii.urrf'd  And,  farther,  ll'ere  can 
be  no  quos'ion  that  the  entry  of  Chr.si.anuy  hasalK  r,  d  Jie  faco 
of  tilings  in  main  riore  direct  ions  inaii  we  ordmanh  think;  so 
that,  in  all  probability,  The  tone  of  ancient  aorioiv  io  much 
farther  from  us  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose.  St  Paul  repre- 
sents the  case  of  a  person  with  sentiments  \ery  like  our  own 
acting  and  thinking  under  the  old  conditions  And,  lastlv,  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul's  method  of  presenting 
his  ideas  is  to  insist  strongly  on  one  aspect  of  a  matter  at  one 
time,  modify  ing  it  or  insisting  on  the  complementary  truth  in 
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In  like  manner,  St.  John  speaks  of  the  world  as 
lying  in  the  evil  one  (/remu  &  r<£  TTO^^J  1  JB  519), 
and  uses  the  word  /c6o>to?  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  <rdp{,  lor  the  material 
creation  considered,  first  as  apart  from,  and  then 
as  hostile  to  God.  The  world  is  guided  by  piin- 
ciplesof  self -v  I'll  .'.v*  •-,":•  i  \i  •  <  ,••"% doomed 
to  pass  away  «•,.•'•:•<  in^o-  -  u;  \  -  .v  -ire.  As 
Christ  had  jintlcir)..1  «><!  persecution  and  hatred  for 
those  who  foliov  c  .  II  1:1,  so  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
recognize  an  endless  hostility  between  the  wcrld 
and  those  "born  of  God — between  the  flesh  and  the 
Spirit.  There  is  no  compromise  and  no  cessation 
in  the  strife. 

Hence  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  world 
is  its  uncompromising  hostility.  But  in  large 
measure  these  phrases,  the  flesh  and  the  world, 
stand  for  tendencies  or  principles  rather  than  for 
individuals.  These  tendencies  appear  in  indi- 
viduals ;  but  there  is  quite  another  aspect  in 
which  the  individuals  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
Church,  The  world  from  this  point  of  view  is 
capable  of  being  saved ;  and  this  fact  determines 
the  character  of  the  warfare.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  sacrifices  which  must  be  expected  of  the 
Christian :  he  must,  as  Christ  said,  hate  his  father 
and  mother  if  he  is  worthy  of  his  calling.  But  he 
will  not  retire  into  himself,  and  live  an  isolated 
withdrawn  life  in  which  mankind  in  general  has 
no  part.  He  will  live  quietly  in  the  state  in  which 
his  lot  is  cast,  fulfilling  ordinary  duties  of  citizen- 
ship (Rp  13,  cf.  1  P  4i5),  accepting  even  such  an 
institution  as  slavery  (1  Co  7i7,  Phiiem),  without 
strife  or  cry.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  not  con- 
ceal his  way  of  life,  nor  evade  inquiry  into  its 
motive ;  the  power  of  example,  the  mere  presence 
of  the  nev  .  *•:  *:T  >f  action,  will  tell.  The 
world  will  \  -o  .  . ;.  "  •  the  disciples  of  Christ — 
by  the  fac  •  ;  \  '»ve  one  another.  And  the 
love  to  the  •  :  ";  •  nich  is  the  sign  that  they 
have  passed  from  death  to  life  (1  Jn  314),  is  extended 
to  the  neighbour,  and  in  this  is  the  iVJiilii".^  of  the 
law  (Ro  1310).  As  God  loved  the  ^o-M,  evti.  when 
men  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  Him,  so 
those  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  Christ  will 
endeavour,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  fulfil  God's 
desire  to  save  it.  Thus  the  Christian's  attitude 
towards  the  world  is  partly  hostile  and  partly 
friendly— hostile  so  far  as  the  world  tries  to  con- 
vert him,  but  iriendly  in  so  far  as  he  endeavours 
to  convert  the  world.  We  must  now  consider 
certain  special  conditions  of  mind  which,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  views  of  life  characteristic  of  the 
Church,  are  now  brought  within  the  ethical  sphere. 

(a)  We  propose  to  consider,  first,  three  moral 
conditions  which  are  sufficiently  similar  to  admit 
of  such  treatment,  and  which  all  depend  upon  a 
lack  of  zeal  or  whole-heartedness.  In  Ja  I5*8  we 
find  a  severe  condemnation  passed  upon  the  5£^u%os 
or  double-fouled  man.  In  Kev  S15-*7  the  severest 
judgment  of  all  those  passed  upon  the  Seven 
Churches  is  the  denunciation  of  the  lukewarm 
(xXtapoi)-  And,  again*  in  Rev  2 18  the  first  of 
those  whose  portion  is  the  second  death  are  the 
cowards  (Set\oi)  These  tliree  words,  especially  in 
view  of  the  context  they  are  in,  seem  to  convey 
more  than  a  reproach  upon  vacillation  of  purpose. 
The  man  who  is  double-souled  and  unstable  in 
all  Ms  ways  fails  to  obtain  Ms  prayers ;  his  life 
loses  consistency  and  firmness,  and  becomes  like 
the  sea,  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed.  So  the 
lukewarm  is  worse  than  the  open  enemy  (CI 
would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot'),  and  the  coward 
is  coupled  in  his  condemnation  with  the  unfaithful 

another  context.  If  Ro  1  represents  the  darker  side  of  his 
mind,  Ro  2,  not  to  mention  his  practical  attitude  towards  the 
Gentiles,  represents  the  aspect  of  the  question,  neglected  here. 


as  well  as  those  who  are  guilty  of  open  and  obvious 
sin.  All  thiee  are  cases  of  insincerity.  They  are 
attempts  to  serve  two  masters,  and  they  lack  the 
absolute  singleness  of  aim  which  Christ  demands 
of  those  who  follow  Him.  The  severity  of  the 
condemnation  upon  them  is  the  measure  of  the 
importance  of  the  demand  made  upon  the  believei. 
He  is  to  live .  '  •  •,••,,• 

by  spiritual ;'       A      •        j  '•.''     ',.''' 

or  lukewarmness  or  double-souledness  is  nothing 
less  than  the  surrender  of  all  this ;  in  other  words, 
the  i  eject  ion  of  Christ.  On  the  positive  side,  we 
have  St.  Paul  s  exhortations  to  sincerity  of  work 
(Col  322),  to  tolerance  of  weaker  consciences  in  all 
things  lawful  (1  Co  S8'13,  Ro  14),  and  these  exhorta- 
tions are  based  upon  the  same  general  principle. 
The  sole  concern  of  men  is  to  be  their  relation  to 
God,  and  this  will  colour  all  that  they  do  in  the 
ordinary  ways  of  life. 

Under  the  same  condemnation  will  be  placed 
various  sensual  sins.  Thus  St.  Paul  bases  his 
exhortation  to  purity  on  the  true  function  of  the 
body,  and  its  capacity  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (I  Co  612  etc.).  Covetousness,  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  a  list  of  sensual  sins,  is  stigmatized 
as  idolatry  (Col  35) ;  the  love  of  money  ^  is  said  to 
have  power  to  pervert  men  from  the  faith,  and  to 
be  a  root  of  all  evil  things  (1  Ti  610) ;  and  again  the 
love  of  pleasure  is  set  over-against  the  love  of  God 
(2  Ti  35).  In  all  these  cases  the  error  lies  in  mis- 
direction of  aim,  the  transient  is  preferred  to  the 
eternal.  They  are  not  merely  breaches  of  law,  or, 
as  a  Greek  philosopher  might  have  said,  disturb- 
ances of  the  due  balance  of  man's  nature.  In  the 
light  of  the  faith  they  are  errors  in  principle,  a 
choice  of  the  wrong  thing  altogether. 

Tlii*  M-iplf  nc-s  of  aim  takes  shape  in  social  life 
in  \smoii  no- io<!«  Mo  forms.  The  bond  which 
holds  the  Christian  society  together  is  love— love  to 
God  and  love  to  the  bicrhren.  This,  in  ^  itself, 
would  prevent  any  violence  of  self-assertion  or 
rivalry.  But  there  are  also  positive  virtues  based 
upon  the  conception  of  the  Christian  society.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  humility.  ^This 
appears  in  St.  Paul  prirnaiily  as  a  social  virtue. 
It  consists  in  voluntarily  accepting^  a^  subdued 
estimate  of  oneself.  It  is  ("-  "• ,'  :NT  '••  from  all 
diffidence  or  indisposition  to  ."t  i  •.  -i  I1-  call  of  God 
to  special  work  by  the  fact  il»a.  ml*  j  N  fairly  and 
simply  with  reality.  On  the  practical  side  it  con- 
sists largely  in  doing  without  hesitation  or  discon- 
tent the  work  !>-'-!:',•  u.  Qo  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
Komans  (12s)  MI),  10  t'linL  more  highly  of  them- 
selves than  they  ought;  and  gives  as  his  reason 
their  unity  in  the  body  of  Christ.  IniMiul  !«:']>• 
afterwards  he  exhorts  them  to  perfoim  in.'jii'.sl-y 
the  function  that  has  been  allotted  to  them  in  the 
Church.  So  in  the  Epistle  to^the  Philippians  (23> 
the  spirit  of  Inimilli  yi^  opp1-  •  **  'o  Pi,»  i ;  ••  1  *  <•  - 
temper,  and  the  Kiaiou->  s.  ••  •,  '  \-t  i-  -  •  . -n  <•!  n 
hireling.  So  St.  Peter  !•-.  i-  l.i:-i  j 
principle  of  church  order  (1  P  55).  Thus  the 
normal  aspect  of  this  virtue  in  the  apostolic 
writings  is  social ;  it  answers  to  the  social  reserve 
of  the  Greeks — the  disposition  to  give  and  take 
without  savage  selfishness  or  personal  rivalry. 
But  it  differs  widely  from  this,  in  that  it  is  not 
ba-ed  upon  the  mere  fact  that  all  men  cannot  have 
the  same  i  hing,  and  must  give  way  to  one  another  j 
it  rests  upon  a  positive  love  of  men,  one  to  another, 
and  apiofound  conviction  of  the  unique  value  of 
spiritual  things.  Moreover,  it  goes  back  upon  the 
example  and  the  precept  of  Christ  Himself  ;  it  is  a 
conspicuous  embodiment  of  His  mind  and  temper. 
In  this  connexion  it  will  be  well  to  speak  of 
another  virtue  which  holds  a  high  place  in  St. 
Paul's  teaching.  In  the  list  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal  S38),  the  virtue  which  appears  at  the 
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end  as  a  kind  of  climax  is  tyicpdreia,  self-control. 
It  will  not  be  justifiable  to  press  too  far  its  position 
in  this  catalogue  ;  but  there  can  be  no  douot  that 
it  holds  an  imporA  '  "•  .  in  St.  Paul's  mind. 
It  is  one  of  the  aired  of  the  bishop 

(Tit  I6) ;  it  is  inculcated  by  the  example  of  the 
zealous  athlete  (1  Co  925),  and  it  appears  in  2  P  I6 
as  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  men  in  this  world. 
Jt  is  in  regard  to  this  virtue,  probably,  that  the 
ethical  ideas  of  t.ic  :i;  o*J,olio  writers  differ  most 
characteristically  ji,)!, i  ilso  MOV  -  of  contemporary 
Or.  writers.  The  Gr.  view  of  virtue  was  chiefly 
that  of  a  condition  attained  after  struggle ;  it 
tiid  not  contemplate  the  persistence  of  tempta- 
tion, or  of  any  disposition  to  yield  on  the  part  of 
the  virtuous  man.  The  material  side  of  man  was 
not,  so  to  speak,  an  actual  element  in  virtuous 
action;  it  loquizcd  suppression,  not  control:  on 
the  other  IIHTK!,  tiic  Christian  virtue  does  not 
pretend  to  introduce  warfare  or  separation  into 
the  organization  of  man.  It  recognizes  the  need 
of  self-control,  but  the  character  of  the  man  who 
manages  his  physical  nature  and  keeps  it  in  its 
proper  relation  to  his  whole  life  is  selected  for 
commendation.  The  tyKptireia  of  St.  Paul  is  a 
more  real  thing  than  the  <r«0po<n5j^  of  a  Gr. 
philosopher;  and  it  is  not,  morally  speaking,  a 
lower  conception  of  virtuous  life. 

(b)  We  now  come  to  consider  three  states  or  con- 
ditions or  virtues  which  are  most  of  all  identified 
with  the  Christian  point  of  view.  These  are  the 
well-known  triad,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  identified  with  St.  Paul,  and 
found  especially  in  1  Co  13.  But  it  is  not  true 
to  suppose  that  they  are  limited  to  that  passage. 
They  occur  in  close  connexion,  both  in  St.  Peter 
(li*&.9>)  an<i  ^  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  (1022), 
and  in  otl  ;  of  St.  Paul  (1  Th  la-3  5s, 

Col  I3"5),  s  •  i .  :  connexion  is  so  icmarkable 
that  it  has  been  recently  argued  that  it  must  have 
been  based  on  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.* 
Without  committing  ourselves  on  this  point,  it  is 
at  least  worth  noticing  that  the  connexion  is 
frequent,  and  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  it  had 
some  definitely  ethical  -ijriiiPu  aii'v.  The  question 
then  arises,  What  is  irnjnicd  by  ihe  combination 
of  these  three  virtues?  There  i<  j-r;ju  luj  lly  no 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  ATT&  ruiii  <  7 ,  -T;  !  (,  is 
true  that  4\irl$  means  sometimes  a  I-MM j-  \i\t\i  state 
of  mind,  sometimes  the  object  on  \\ ':!<.'•  r  rests, 
but  there  is  no  seriou>  a  nib igiii  i  y .  B  i .  i  u  i  1 1 1  ; '  \  <  s 
third  Trlfrru  this  is  not  Uiooii  so.  Lt  i-  Jimiii^noi.^  I  • 
because  it  stands  both  for  the  temper  of  the  faith- 
ful person  and  for  the  object  of  his  faith ;  but  (2) 
more  seriously,  because  the  character  of  the  moral 
temper  is  not  clear.  The  word  means  not  only 
trustfulness,  but  also  trustworthiness.  And  even 
in  those  passages  where  the  context  excludes  the 
passive  sense,  there  are  further  differences  in  the 
associations  given  by  various  writers  to  the  words. 
St.  James  (219)  seems  to  mean  by  it  little  more 
than  an  intellectual  assent  to  a  proposition  j  it  is 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  devils  can  be  said 
to  be.  The  word  in  St.  Paul  has  a  moral  rather 
than  a  purely  intellectual  meaning.  It  describes 
the  temper  of  one  who,  in  full  view  of  all  that 
makes  the  other  way,  trusts  in  the  character  and 
power  of  God  (cf.  Ro  418  RV).  And  so  St.  Paul 
speaks  naturally  of  faith  being  made  active  by 
love  (&€pyovjjLevri  tit*  dyd^y,  Gal  56).  It  is  inspired 
by  the  love  of  the  person  on  whom  it  rests,  and 
therefore  does  not  fail.  In  the  ED.  to  the  Hebrews 
we  again  notice  a  slight  variation  in  tise.  The 
author  describes  faith  in  somewhat  precise  fashion 
as  *  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 

*  Besch,  Agraplia,  p.  181 ;  cf.  Eopes,  Die  Spruche  Jesu.  p.  24. 
Both  these  works  are  in  Harnack's  series  of  Texte  und  Unter- 
tuchungen,  Bd.  v.  4  and  Bd.  xiv.  2. 


of  things  not  seen'  (II1).  By  this  he  seems  to 
mean  a  certainty  in  the  mind  of  the  faithful  person 
that  the  hopes  he  has  will  be  realized.  The  con- 
fidence is  so  great  that  he  seems  almost  to  have 
in  his  possession  the  things  which  are  not  yet 
in  being.  Such  a  man,  like  Moses,  "endures  as 
seeing  the  invisible.* 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  succinctly  the 
character  in  which  these  three  virtu,-  corn  JV' 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  for  the  «i'o-  s  <  •*.  < 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were  the  primary 
and  salient  facts  with  which  all  life  had  to  deal. 
Hence  these  determine  the  primary  reference  of 
the  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  the  believer.  His 
faith  rests  upon  Christ  as  risen  and  ascended ;  his 
hope  is  in  the  consummation  of  God's  purpose  in 
the  world ;  Ms  love  is  directed  to  the  Father  who 
guided,  and  the  Son  who  effected,  his  redemption. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Epistles  is  full  of 
these  facts,  and  all  practical  results  which  flow  out 
from  the  presence  of  these  virtues  are  dependent 
on  the  truth  of  these  facts.  Thus,  because  the 
believer  holds  to  the  truth  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  he  has  certainty,  where 
others  doubt,  in  his  view  of  the  history  of  the 
world  and  of  himself.  His  faith  is  not  a  blind 
;:  • '  j-  },'!(•»  of  anything  that  happens.  He  knows 
as  well  as  any  one  the  difficulties  in  life,  and  the 
darkness  which  hangs  over  human  things.  He 
sees  things  occur  which  he  did  not  foresee  and 
cannot  explain.  But  he  is  not  in  presence  of  a 
mere  chaos  of  irrational  forces,  with  a  blind  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  purpose  behind  them  ;  he  has 
a  sure  confidence  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  j  that  is,  he  is  able  to  take  them  as  a  type 
of  the  action  of  God,  and  to  find  in  them  a  ground 
of  .1  n , '  ( i :  u'  •  L  i  - 1 !  i  for  the  future.  B  ecause  Christ  has 
risen  from  the  dead,  instead  of  being  of  all  men 
the  most  miserable  he  is  the  person  of  all  others 
who  has  a  sure  hold  upon  life.  See  FAITH. 

In  like  manner,  the  natural  object  of  the  virtue 
of  hope  is  the  second  coming  of  ^  our  Lord,  and  the 
consummation  of  all  things  which  that  event  will 
bring.  It  is  this  hope  that  enables  men  to  endure 
the  sorrows  and  pain  of  the  world ;  it  is  hidden  in 
some  sort  in  x  1 1  •  ^  •  o;  \  • . !  r  11  a  :i  <1  travailing  of  creation 
(Ro  818"25).  1 1  i'"-,i!i-»  Morn  the  steady  endurance 
of  persecution  (Ro  55),  and  it  does  not  make 
ashamed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  con- 
fidence in  the  future  will  affect  life  on  " J  •  i-  ,,<  "• , ' 
side.  It  involves  no  iiii^.l  •  .,  ".  :o  ••{  '\  \  I 
veiling  of  the  real  cvu  n  •,  With  a  full 
sense  of  the  presence  <M  p,vi:  ,v  i  o.  ••  •  troubles  in 
the  world,  it  looks  upon  the  course  of  history  with 
certainty  and  fearlessness.  There  is  no  haunting 
dread  lest  the  world  may  be,  after  all,  a  chaos  oi 
irrational  forces  without  purpose  or  true  guidance ; 
because  the  events  of  Christ's  life,  the  inuli  of  Hia 
person,  and  the  certainty  of  H:~  "T--  '  -  1 1 ,  .  ••,' 
all  such  hazy  and  depressing  •  *  \-  in  ••  '.- 

The  virtue  of  hope  is  closely  allied  with  the  virtue 
of  faith.  Theyf  both  rest  upon  the  character  and 
self -manifestation  of  God ;  they  both  affect  life 
by  bringing  within  its  sphere  the  realities  of  the 
spiritual  oi  <ler. 

And,  lastly,  the  virtue  of  love  depends  upon  the 
cessation  of  "ilie  feeling  of  hostility  and  estrange- 
ment which  had  so  long  been  abroad  in  the  world. 
The  efforts  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man,  His 
care  for  the  souls  of  individual  men — that  is,  the 
prominent  events  in  the  incarnate  life  of  His  Son — 
commend  the  love  of  God  to  us.  From  of  old, men 
had  feoughc  by  various  means  for  intercourse  with 
God,  and  yet  had  fallen  short.  The  life  of  Christ 
opened  the  way  to  a  fuller  communioE  than  they 
had  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  law  of  God,  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
could  be  a  regular  principle  of  action  ;  not  imposed 
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arbitrarily  from  without,  but  accepted  and  under 
stood  as  the  true  form  of  intercourse  with  God  in 
life.  Again,  in  regard  to  men,  the  old  barriers 
which  separated  them  would  tend  to  be  broken 
down,  because  all  alike  came  under  the  con 
demnation  of  sin  and  within  the  range  of  salvation 
The  brotherhood  of  men  amongst  themselves  is 
the  expression  of  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of 
God  towards  all.  To  piofo-^  love  to  God  and  to 
fail  in  love  to  man  is,  morally  speaking,  a  contra- 
dictioB.  The  one,  by  the  logic  of  moral  life, 
involves  the  other. 

We  have  now  concluded  what  it  seems  necessary 
to  say  as  to  the  ethics  of  the  Bible.  It  would  be 
possible  to  develop  the  similarities  and  the  con 
trasts  between  the  ethics  of  the  Greeks  or  of 
""•  •  '  ""  ,  '  /  and  the  moral  doctrines  of 
•  J  •  we  might  endeavour  to  trace 
the  effect  of  tbo  -r*i."if''=  ^"rr:  indicated  in  the 
history  of  the  (  •""-..  1  •  M  .-'i  Both  of  these 
topics  would  be  necessary  to  a  complete  discussion 
of  Christian  ethics.  Being  restricted  here  to  the 
ethics  of  the  Bible,  we  must  leave  them  aside  as 
irrelevant.  It  remains,  therefoie,  merely  to 
empl"  "'"  X1  '•  •".-'  ••v1  pii'i-  :*)JL^  '\  hich  follow  from 
our  f  -  ,:.••:  .,'"  llio  -»»bjej-.  It  seems  to 
emerge  clearly  as  a  result  of  the  whole,  that  the 
ethics  of  the  Bible  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
are  religious.  In  the  early  days  aa^ethical  laean- 
;T~  ^.'ii-  /••,!  -o  religious  ceremonies  which  dis- 
-  ;:,:  - 1  i .  T  ( .n  sharply  from  the  generality  of 
.  »  :t-  I'i  the  hands  of  the  prophets  the 
ethical  principles  of  life  were  asserted  with  ex- 
ceptional vigour  and  clearness  ;  but  always,  with 
however  severe  a  side-glance  at  ceremonial,  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  worship  of  J".  f  In  the 
Psalmists  the  various  shades  of  moral  feeling  are 
described  with  infinite  knowledge  and  fulness,  but 
the  further  reference  is  always  to  the  desire  for 
intercourse  with  God.  Even  in  the  Sapiential 
Books,  where  the  tone  is  least  lofty  and  spiritual, 
the  wisdom  of  man  is  found  in  the  fear  of  tbe 
Lord  and  in  obedience  to  His  law. 

The  change  which  results  from  Christianity 
is  partly  due  to  the  deeper  insight  and  more 
alluring  attractiveness  of  the  example  and  preach- 
ing of  Christ ;  but  it  owes  more  still  to  the  vast 
increase  in  knowledge  of  actual  spiritual  truth 
which  Christ  brought  to  man,  and  the  infinite 
significance  of  the  acts  of  Christ  upon,  the  life  of 
men.  The  truth  is  summed  up_,  finally,  in  the  words 
of  St.  John,  *  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ 7  (I1").  It  was  not 
merely  that  He  charmed  the  world  with  the 
example  of  a  sinless  Man  suffering  because  other 
men  were  sinful ;  nor,  again,  does  the  effect  of  His 
life  rest  merely  upon  tlie  graciousness  or  the 
austerity  of  His  words  $  "but  it  flows  from  the  fact 
that  He  brought  truth  as  well  as  grace ;  power  to 
achieve  what  the  world  had  so  long  failed  to  attain ; 
and  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  order  when  all  had 
been  guesswork  and  hazardous  conjecture  before. 

Many  things  follow  from  this.  The  various 
ethical  doctrines  which,  are  from  time  to  time 
represented  as  the  only  contribution  of  Christianity 
to  ihe  world's  history  ft:o  :e;riy  oorol Janes  of  the 
facts  upon  which  Ciiiisiijii«it>  il  st>.  Tbe  infinite 
value  of  each  human  soul,  with  all  that  has  come 
of  it  in  the  changed  position  of  individuals,  pre- 
supposes, speaking  historically,  the  belief  in  the 
scheme  of  salvation.  The  idea  of  universal  love 
is  not  the  result  of  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the 
world,  so  much  as  the  practical  exposition  (as  we 
hare  indicated  above)  of  the  true  relation  of  God 
to  man.  And,  again,  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice 
is  not  an  arbitrary  law  imposed  on  men,  challenging 
an  explanation  which  it  never  receives,  but  is  the 
practical  expression  of  the  law  of  love,  together 


with  the  paramount  importance  of  the  spiritual 
world. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  and  the 
difficulty  of  many  of  the  critical  questions  which 
surround  the  books  of  the  Bible.  In  the  present 
aiticle,  as  has  been  already  observed,  they  have 
been  deliberately  left  aside.  It  would  have  been 
impossible,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  them 
adequately  in  passing,  and  inadequate  discussion 
is  useless  But  there  is  a  further  reason,  which, 
now  that  the  exposition  of  the  ethics  is  completed, 
it  seems  well  to  mention  again  and  emphasize. 
These  critical  questions  are  not  only  irrelevant  to 
the  present  discussion,  they  are  V-.ieiy  iuele\;,nt 
to  any  discussion.  Sj  <  ,  'ji:«;  generally,  we  may 
say  that  the  Bible  !ia-  hsiu  ..->  effect  very  largely 
as  it  stands.  It  comes  before  us  a  whole,  and, 
though  criticism  may  display  for  us  the  process  by 
which  some  of  the  OT  books  have  come  into 
existence,  it  will  not  seriously  alter  this  fact. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  NT  the  date  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Canon  and  the  publication  of  the 
various  books  is  now  put  back  so  far  that  there  is 
not  room  for  a  complicated  evolution  of  ideas  of 
which  the  traces  are  largely  lost.  Those  who^are 
concerned  to  trace  the  formative  ideas  in  the  Bible 
must  take  it  as  a  whole.  For  it  is  in  view  of  the 
unity  of  thought  which  rur,  '  *  •  *t  that  the 
separate  books  have  b-  o/i  '-f  '  one  ;  this 

was  the  chief  guiding  i«i  in<  '1>.«'  n  »  iiu  formation  of 
the  Canon. 


i  \  i  •  '  1  Vd  1  •  i1  1'  E1  • 
,  ,  0<<  ,  -j  "7///p  •; 
r  d  u  /..••/  in  'ii  I  ' 
LH?,I  -A  -i-  r  •//>•, 


*  •  the  more  useful  names  are 
TESTAMENT:  DILLMANK, 
Religion,  1865;  BADDISSIJT, 
'1878),  11.  1  V°:  TVstPir^rs, 

'  tf'.  '!>  r  ,-,/','.  Jt,t  '  -,-••;  ,  ,  KONIG  (Ed.,\  ;/••  •„•  wMnmi 
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Riehm,  II  \\  tt  ii.  1271,  Kuenen,  Religion  of  Israel,  i.  395-397 
(En*.  tr.  1874)  :  Mozley,  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages,  1877  ; 
Luthardt,  Hist,  of  Christian  Ethics  (Eng-.  tr.  1889),  33-56  ; 
;  ..  'Vi  i.  ,  •  iv  ('"•••  .•  =  -"\  i  ?.V  "-*  ,  TT  -„-,.*,  If  ral 
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BEUCE,  Mthics  of  the  Old  Test.  1895  ;  SMYTH,  Christian  Ethics 
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Schurer,  HJP  IL  ii.  90  ff.;  MONTEFIORB,  Origin  ana  wrowik  of 

~elwwn(Rib.  Lect  1<?^  ic1  ^P^ 

C  THE  NEW  'll*t  l\.L.M'  .ISU  C/IJU-TJT  1  V/7  T: 

.•!.     «*•      ,  •  <?-v  r'r»    /  "'  »wf,  '  N'.'J;  ^("J.h,  /.'if'  f'M/r*  it,  «/M 

',/',   '^     ,   >L»liiui<l.   ///.  '     **!'"!  "tr".   (vl.    LF-l'i-r,    1867; 

aurice.  /.'•/»*•  "rf  <>f  $*.  •/•>••  11,  '/.'  rm't-in  L  M',».  lx>",  ,   Light- 

foot,  'St.  l>"i  .  a-i'I  rf  "  ..<-  ,'  ,  '  O  -.,  <,n  /»•  *  :>n  (.-"'?)  2T-I-333, 
7)  r,,»r  '•"*!*,  ?/«.  .':"  .J-2,  T  \r^-~,  .-„      -t  '.   r'-r    llthics 
*  ,•   I1-"!     *S;  ^u'SijiC",  *-\n  ange  christlicher  Sitte,*  in 

Jh'.'t    i-V  l-.J'S;  Tu^11  v  ^.vi-'t.  dw  chnst.  Sittenlehre  in  der 
.\  1  ,  '  -7"  .  V  :   i    .  II  wt  ^  der  chr.  Sittenlehre  (1873), 

.7   'JJ.'L-^    ir.  t*1.  i.  *'•.'•  i  /<-v,  1873),  ne^      '   '      7 

189S;   Uulmann,    Chr.   LrhiL,   Ja7>;   VTnco,  i 

''-.r.  M»rn  ih, 
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ality,  1876;  Smith  (1  G.).  Cha  ract^r  W  fit  'i  ''-.r.  M»rn  ih, 
,  1870);  von  Hoimann    "*  '      "thus,  1&78;  Lanjfe, 

rund.  der  Christ.  JEtkik,        •,    '     •  ,  ^  i  »V'»Vr//  /7V   v, 

Eng  tr,3\ols  1878-1882,  B^biMASy,  Gesch.  -'TC/./J^  ^  '", 
\ol.  1.  1880  (ii.  1883)  ;  ERM'SII,  J'Ahik  des  Apostels  Paulm,  1530  ; 
T'fi.-'derer,  Oruni  dtr  Glaubent,-  und  SittenWtre,  1880;  Lccky, 
Hi?',  of  £un,^an  Morals,  1882;  Fi  •  '  c  •  '  r  O,-,X 


.  . 

DORNFH,  OArw'.  bill  7.AAA',  155."  (\  r-  .r  '""  ,  (  i:  »  n, 
DwipKne  (ff  th»  Chr.  Character,  1^.>  ,  t»j«-»  'i>rf"i  der  chnst. 
Klhik,  ISSl-lsi-J;  SID&WICK,  Outlines  of  Hist,  oj  hthics,  1S86; 
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(12fch  ed.  1801),  840-395;  Scharhng,  Christ.  Sittenlehre,  1892; 
Bright,  Morality  in  Doctrine,  1892  ,  SMYTH,  Chrutwn  Ethics, 
189  J;  Caird,  Evolution  of  Religion  (i  Gifford  Lecc.  1893),  i  389  ff., 
ii.  92  ff.,  127  if.  ;  KNIGHT,  The  Christian  Ethic,  1893  ;  DRL-MMONB, 
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•  The  Ancient  Faith 
e  Creator  (1897),  11. 


-       '  ,  '"•:•'•,.,..        .:     1898. 

r.  B.  STRONG. 

ETHIOPIA  (AZ0«nrfe),  the  name  whereby  the 
LXX  translators  rendered  the  Heb.  vns  passim, 
and  in  Ps  729  and  7414  the  Heb.  D*% 

1.  DERIVATION,  etc, —The  word  occurs  in  the 
earliest  Gr.  literature  as  the  name  of  a  race  to  be 
found  in  the  extreme  E.  and  the  extreme  W. ;  in 
later  writers*  the  nation  is  more  definitely  localized 
as  dwelling  S.  of  Egypt.  The  name  would  seem 
to  be  Greek,  and  to  signify  'Red-faces'  (cf.  the 
similar  word  aXOoty  applied  by  Homer  to  wine),  a 
designation  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  people, 
just  as  many  names  given  by  the  Gr.  geographers 
to  African  tribes  are  derived  from  their  charac- 
teristics, habits,  or  mode  of  life ;  and  indeed  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  are  said  to  call 
themselves  Kay  ('red*  in  Amharic),  as  opposed 
to  the  Nubians,  whom  they  term  black  (tekour  in 
Amharic,  salim  in  Ethiopic;  Lejean,  Voyage  en 
Abyssinie,  1872,  p.  77).  As,  however,  the  colour 
that  is  associated  with  the  'Ethiopians'  is  not 
red,  but  black  (Juv.  Sat.  ii.  23),  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Gr.  name  represents  the  Grecized 
form  of  some  foreign  appellation,  such  as  Atyab, 
plural  of  the  Arab,  tlb,  i  scents/  used  to  designate 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  whence  the  incense 
came  (Glaser,  Die  Abyssinier  in  Arabien,  p.  10). 
The  word  is  a  loan-word  in  the  language  called 
Ethiopic,  imported  from  the  Greek,  and  only  em- 
ployed by  the  Abyssinians  in  Christian  times  to 
denote  themselves.  In  the  inscription  of  Adulis, 
the  Abyssinian  king  claims  to  have  defeated  the 
Ethiopians  among  other  foreign  race  :  • . 
by  this  name,  according  to  Le jean's  .  ••;! 

the  Shangallas,  a  tribe  placed  in  the  maps  of 
Harris  and  Lefevre  to  the  W.  of  the  Abyssinian 
province  Shire,  between  the  rivers  Mareb  and 
Taccaze.  The  name  JIabash9  whereby  the  Abys- 
sinian country  and  people  are  designated  in  Arabic 
(whence  the  European  Abyssinia),  would  appear  to 
represent  an  ancient  Egyp.  name  for  some  African 
race  (Glaser,  I.e.,  after  "W.  Max  Muller) ;  the 
native  name  is  Geez. 

2.  GEOGRAPHY.— Although  the  GL.  pvv.ui-.l'd- 
after  the  time  of  the  lMoLcnuo*>  (li-u'-ira-1!  i'u4 
kingdom  of  Meroe  from  ill'1  T,«  "jilil-oii1""1.:  tribes, 
they  make  the  term  Ethiopia  in<l;u,e  \"*\'\  The 
extent  of  territory  covered  by  this  name  is  there- 
fore very  great :  to  the  ancients  it  re  profiled  all 
the  land  bounded  by  the  "Tppcr  Nile  on  ihe  W., 
and  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabian  Gull  on  the  E.  ;  the 
southern  extremity  they  did  not  profess  to  be  able 
to  fix.  Only  modern  —  the  most  modern  —  re- 
searches have  been  able  to  map  out  accp.i.voly 
the  land  known  to  the  old  geographers  by  \j^u'o 
reports 

The  land  whence  the  Nile  derives  its  waters  is  described  by 
Lucan  as  putres  arenas,  but  this  description  is  not  true  of  the 
whole  of  Ethiopia.  While  the  ""  *  •  *  "• '  '  ,  ,  constantly 
been,  and  are  still,  fluctuating  «  •  ,  are  three. 

The  highlands  of  Abv  s&inia  se^   •  *  mally  spelt 

Soudan),  or  *  black  country,'  on  the  N.  and  W.  from  the  Dana- 
kil  country,  which  lies  between  the  Ethiopian  range  and  the 
sea. 

'i  i  T.  •  *  "  1  "  .*  been  rarely  traversed  by  Europeans 
:••-•*  '  .:  i  Mle  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,  1867), 
has,  since  the  enterprise  of  Mohammed  Ahmad,  been  frequently 
the  centre  of  European  interest,  and  the  campaigns  that  have 
been  fought  there  have  led  to  the  elucidation  of  its  geography  ; 
and  the  works  of  Wingate  (Sfahdiism  in  the  JEgyptian  Soudan, 
1891),  Slatin  Pasha  (Fire  and  Swoid  in  the  Swdan,  1896),  and 
others,  give  accurate  details  both  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
(2,000,000  sq.  miles  in  extent)  and  of  the  tribes  that  inhabit  it 
South  of  the  thirteenth  parallel  of  latitude  is  fertile  country 


*  Still  the  confui-"in  of  Etlilcp'a  wi  h  T'i<lia  com  rvv*-  long 
into  the  Christian  « '.'i  (I  (.t-o'ine,  M'lttnanx  pr/tir  Inw'jif  du 
Christianwme,  p.  32). 


with  a  six  months'  rainfall;  N.  of  it  are  vast  steppes  with 
frequent  thorns  and  thinly-scattered  wells  (Wingate,  p  8)  A 
narrow  st  "n  r*  -  -\  -,  ±  •• ,  ,  to  be  found  on  either  bide  oi 
the  Nile,  ,  -  •  ,  making  a  gigantic  curve  be- 

tween the  third  and  fifth  cataracts,  and  receiving  at  Al-Damer 
(about  33°  45'  E.  long.,  17°  30'  N.  lat  )  the  Atbara,  laden  in  the 
rainy  season  with  the  waters  of  Abyssinia,  but  in  the  dry  season 
a  bed  of  white  sand  ;  and  some  ^*o  <!'  rr  L-  :a-:h.r  S.  splitting 
at  the  modern  town  of  Khartoun,  ..MO  ,  ••  Hi.  <  a'i»i  White  Nile. 
The  scenery  is  diversified  by  mountain  ranges  of  no  great 
height 

(b)  Very  different  from  this  flat  rolling  plain  is  the  Switzerland 
of  Africa,  Abyssinia,  a  plateau  with  a  mean  elevation  of  (3000  ft., 
extending  from  9°  to  15°  26'  N.  lat ,  and  at  its  greatest  width 
from  37°  to  40°  E.  long.    Never  completely  severed  from  com- 
munication with   Europe,  this   country  was  first  accurately 
described  in  the  Histotta  ^Ethiopice  of  the  Ethiopic  scholar 
Job  Ludolf  (1681),  while -*t>-  "•  •  .     /  •     ,      . 

1  ;  t   and 

•  •  vastly 

increased  •  .  -of  it,  which  has  been  supplemented 

yet  more  •/;•'.  researches  of  JMm«  d'Abbadie  ((?&?- 
•.'•  ''  ("'  ritJiiuM';  1890)  and  others  (eg.  Theodore  Bent, 
J,.  •"/  'c.  O,j  '//  fti*  Ethiopians,  189  J,  s  »  i'.-"1  /.  n- 

Eeise  in  der  Coloma  j.  •      *  •  vv  •  i 

i  the  Bed  Sea  by  the  Ethiopian  range  (as'  it  was 

*'-1  •  '•  *  'r  T  •.'  T  •'  •  *  ",)  '•  I'-  '/S.  by  the 
-•  ti»i  ••  •  '  •  ,  I-  '>  if  N  .1'  on  the  N.  by 

the  rivers  Ansaba,  Barka,  and  Gash,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atbara, 
the  Abyssinian  plateau  inclines  towards  the  N.W.,  but  reaches 
.  _•.'.-  "  ,  •,  •  '  the  mts  of  Samen  or  Semyen,  of  which 
<  -  ,  •.'  -  I*  „  -n,  is  14,200  ft.  high.  The  four  rivers 
Taccaze  (the  Nile  of  Ethiopia),  Mareb,  Abay,  and  Hawash,  with 
their  numerous  tributaries,  divide  the  country  into  a  great 
number  of  natural  provinces ;  and  as  these  rivers  flow  in  deep 
ravines,  intercommunication  during  the  rainy  season  is  fre- 
quently suspended;  while  the  Mareb  and  the  Hawash  lose 
^  •  "  -  "  i  "  ito  many  channels,  the 

the  Settite)  flows  into 

the  Atbara  at  Tomat  v  of  Katarif),  while  the 

Abay  (which   near  its  rise  curves  through  Lake  Tsana,  the 

"  " ."       "  in  its  course  is  called 

ustic  division  of  the 

•   ilia  districts  is  recent ; 

1  *  to  which  the  native 

geographers  divide  their  land  into  zones — the  Kola  or  lowlanda 
(below  5500  ft.),  the  Woina-Deja  (5500-7500  ft.),  and  the  Deja 
(over  7500  ft.),  distinguished  by  their  flora  and  fauna  (See  on 
these  esp.  J.  Dove,  Erganzungsheft  37  to  Petermann's  Mitthei- 
lungen  'die  K'llt^'/onon  Xoid-A"  •;•*'  <  s,'  and  for  another 
division  A  li.i  ','i  ,/?••/// 'i.*(/r 'ttJ"j'f'/  '» '  Grtographie,  1882  ) 

(c)  Third\  ,  ^M  i  u>  1^  c  «.'c  c  £  ii  <   J     •  "pian  range,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  is  a  vast  tract 
inhabited  now  by  three  Hamitic  races  called  Oromo  or  Gallas, 
Afar  or  Danakils,  and  Somalis,  not  yet  thoroughly  explored, 
among  th  >   1- .  •  -j  -   -   ' "  which  may  be  mentioned  Borelli'a 

•'•    V  •/'    '  ,  •  '    I*    i-,  1800),  and  Pauhtsche's  JBthnotogie 
'-     •»    rj'O'1       "-"^     ""  '          r,  and  zoology  of 

'     •     •  -  JKeisen  in  Ost- 
3. 

3.  SKETCH  OF  HISTORY.-— Portions  of  this  vast 
region  were  under  some  sort  of  government  during 
the  existence  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Napata, 
the  earlier  history  of  which  has  been  sketched  in 
the  article  CUSH.  In  the  tiine  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  we  find  an  Araonian  king  Ergamenes 
ioi<!nin<r  at  Meroe  (Diod.  iii.  6),  whose  name 
(f!i  La  moii,  'oath  of  Amon')  was  found  in  cartouches 
on  Nubian  monument,-  shoi  lly  a  n  cr  the  commence- 
menD  of  hieroglyph ic  studios  ,-re  0]iiii-»)o]lioTi, 
Voyage  en  Nubie,  119;  Kosellini,  .'//•/•//•"•r«'* 
Storicki,  ii.  321).  To  the  .time  of  the  same 
Ptolemy,  Brugsch  (Zschr.  f.  Agypt.  Sprache,  etc. 
1890,  j).  29)  assigns  the  reign  of  a  king  Horsiatef 
or  Arsiotes  (whose  stele  with  a  lengthy  insciiption 
1-  •.!"«  I..-  <s  by  Mariette,  Monuments  Divers, 
\'i,  "  •  i  :  ;  •  1  two  kings  of  the  same  family  as 
L1,!.;!"!"1!  •-  ( 'i  ( l.nsiini's  and  Hormachis,  after  the 
r,ij'ri»  o:  r->l'ip\  l>!i  opator  seized  the  Thebaid, 
\\ii("-  t'".o\  r«  :  (\  twenty  years  (Brugsch,  I.e.; 
IN  \  1'oir  ,7*  ••  /'  /  n  t(,{.  v.  39ff,).  As  Euergetes  I. 
is  said  to  have  sent  an  expedition  into  Lower 
Nubia  (Men.  AduL),  the  two  powers  must  have 
been  long  at  variance.  The  invaders  of  the  The- 
baid were  ejected  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes— if  the 
combinations  of  Revillout  be  correct — by  the  aid  of 
the  Blemmyans,  an  Ethiopian  tribe,  whose  princes 
henceforth  become  supreme  at  Meroe,  though 
acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  Egyptians 
and  their  heirs  the  Romans,  whence  it  comes  that 
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inscriptions  in  honour  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  have 
been  found  at  Dakke  (the  ancient  Pselcis). 

An  attempt  was  made  during1  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  a 
qneLn  TM»"  tl  n.  i.'u  o  t  >  diit  L  i  'Jt  Uomatis  out  of  tne  Thebaid, 
ru,  lit.-  jr  .-i  t.  c  J.  LI"^  of  V1  i»a'A  f.T  .I  Meroe  by  0.  Petronius  in 
r  L  2i  ;  ij..  ,^  ;  ,  .cc  >\a*  r  '.  ,lo  ^  ih  the  Ethiopian  queen  by 
Augustus  at  Samoa  m  B.C.  21,  the  defeat  of  the  former  may  not 
have  been  so  complete  as  Strabo  r  ..  \T,  ~.  3  '  , 

• 


Kevillout;,  J.c.).  The  same  queen  has  , 


»  !i  >•  s 


as  sending-  1.  •>  •"  •'»  --\  • 
for  1893,  p.  '  '."»  t  *  ft  i 


-  * 

•  years  c.  13 

•  in  Hermes 
ifandake  (in 


.  . 

Egyp.  Kn&cucirt  wiuh  lamuy  name  Amn-ani  ;  Lepsius,  Dew- 
a  and  &  ;  op.  Tin.  _•-  ^   JJi,  T«  r^.  Jer  Meroit.  Detikm,. 
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j,  7}*!s"said  to  have  been  ""•'  f>  C"M  r-"i.e  of  the  queen  of 
rvop'-  'Ei  ,n  ct  Soli,  Fr*j.  11^'  ',u<-»,  -\  351,  5),  Beyond  a 
SG'.-J\»  .1  i.ib-on  TO  the  queen  of  Meroe  m  Ac  S27  the  history  of 
V-  „  ";  **.**.  is  t""  .  "s  •":  ",  .  nod, \\hui  the  Bloinimn.ns 
•ii'  to  < n  »  .'  "  •  ••  empire  (Rc\.llout,  .Vw/i 

awr  te*  /*>»/•  n,'W  is  'Mem.  pres  par  divers  savants  6, 
I'Acad&n  o,'  ui.  2.  071, ;  and  Pliny  asserts  that  a  tribune  with 
some  praetorians  sent  to  reconnoitre  by  Nero,  who  was  con- 
templating an  Ethiopian  war,  reported  that  the  regions  about 
Meroe  were  deserted  (Xctt.  Hist.  vi.  35)  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  Dillmann  ('Uber  die  Anfange  des  Aksumitischen 
Reiches'  in  AlhandlL  der  Akad.  zu  Berlin,  1878,  p.  204)  that 
the  downfall  of  Meroe  was  the  result  of  the  campaign  of 
Petronius.  Though  this  may  seem  doubtful,  he  is  probably 
•j  ;  • , ,  v ,  ,*•  ,  Wlth  flje  *fan  Of  Mero6  the  nse  of  another 
bU.  •  ':  -••;  --  •  .;  for  whereas  the  classical  -^"papVcrs  prior 
to  JLP.  5o"^'o-^-.i-«v'j-=  -*  Oljus,  of  t  e  *  i«l  coi.t.  B.C., 
excerpted  ii-  '  A'. ,  '.  7 :  Artemidoras  of  Ephesus,  of 
the  1st  cent  .  ;  ••  x-  •  -  -  *  who  relies  in  his  elaborate 
account  of  ]  •  j  i  'Js  ...*-'?,  chiefly  OM  xgu.harcli  dt« 
but  partly  on  information  which  he  had  1'iiiiaoi:  d*1  (ottfJ  i- 
Egrpt ;  ?.-a"  ).  •  "  J  T»"  ••  know  of  no  other  state  but  that  of 
Meroe-,  I  -  r  i,,'<  -  o  ,  P  '^'-^  V--r^  Fr-^-r^  ro*  "v~ 
eecond  half  of  the.  1st  o<  •  y  '  »  A-- o-  a  n  -o*»o.,-,o 
Auxomitas  (Aw5»«?rflw)  -  ,  :  <  :  i  •  •:•,•••*;<  'j  '<••> 
Adulis,  «vrhitber  allthc  "  .  i  •  »  .  i  il  ••  >'  .  i-.  »  ,  :0 
through  Oyenium  to  Adulis'  for  exportation.  It  was  governed 
by  a  king  named  Zoskales ;  and  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Adul  recorded  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  the  kmg,  inferred 
i  from  the  phrases  he  employs  to  have  been  kin^  of  Axum,  a 
j  worshipper  of  the  Greek  gods  Ares,  Zeus,  and  Poseidonj  enuraer- 
!,  at es  conquests  extending  oier  a  great  portion  of  ^ modern 
i  A.ivs^nia,  andinto  .-  '  '  —  -  -  beb  and  countries,  in  a  list 
'  *h3re  n  manve^tai  ,  k  for  the  first  time.  Since 

this  king  claims  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  line  to  conquer 
tribes  which,  in  the  time  of  the  JPeriplus,  were  subject  to 
Zoskales,  Dillmann  (2.5.  200)  argues  plausibly  that  the  monu- 
ment of  Adulis  is  earlier  than  the  Periplus ;  whence  it  would 
appear  that  the  empire  of  Axum  came  into  being  somewhere 
in  the  m'rldlc  of  the  Itt  cent  A.D  The  date  cannot  be  much 
earlier,  s.nce  otVriisc  its  existence  c'-rYi  rot1  hr.e  '  sju'iM  41"0 
Greeks,  who  had  many  factories  on  tic  lU'd  bei  co'oi,  -1 


the  great  antiquity  claimed  for  their  o'nn.re  by  the  nvr.e 
Abyssinian  chroniclers  13  fabulous  (see  I)  "i»i,iir«,  //Xl/V  \i  ) 
as  well  as  its  supposed  Jewish  basis  Besides  Meroe  and  Axum, 
the  classical  writers  know  only  of  triUs  existing1  in  Ethiopia  m 
\arioj.sstajre«iOf  satagun,  feO'iio  of  x\hose  characteristics  max 
TV  ell  be  prfi-c.rved  in  extant  races,  \\hiic  some  may  be  relegated 
to  the  reg.oi,  of  fable.  (See  fuicnar  CLSU.) 

4.  LANGUAGE,  etc. — The  chief  monuments  of 
Nubian  monarchs  are  in  the  Egyp.  character  and 
language ;  although,  in  the  opinion  of  expert^  many 
of  them  display  a  \ery  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  both,  trpc.ni i  nos  however,  in  the  3rd  cent. 
B*C.,  after  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  priests 
(it  is  thought),  introduced  the  native  language  of 
Nubia  into  the  monuments,  usin^  for  it  modifica- 
tions of  the  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  writing, 
in  which  the  phonetic  value  of  the  Egyjx  symbols 
seems  to  have  been  shifted,  In  his  Nubian 
grammar  (1880)  Lepsius  speaks  of  these  inscrip- 
tions as  a  still  unsolved  mystery ;  and  the  import- 
ant study  of  them  by  T>  <.,«.•-.  ^&r  j£gr^. 
Denkm,,  Leipzig,  1887  •  •  •  i  •  «  as  having 
finally  solved  it,  although  the  discovery  by  Schaf  er 
(Zschr.fur  A'pjjtt o?o$Le.  IS9(5)  of  elements  of  modern 
Nubian  in  the"  Nubian  -\\ords  recorded  by  classical 
writers  makes  in  favour  of  Bragsch's  system. 
While  the  basis  of  the  language  is,  according  to 
these  authorities,  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  Beja 
dialect  (as  Lepsius  had  imagined),  but  in  modern 
Nubian,  Brunch  has  made  it  probable  that  the 
1  *.r  -  • ;  -  "  the  inscriptions  was  largely  intermixed 
•  words,  and  indeed  he  fancies  that 


many  such  are  to  be  detected  in  the  existing  Ian- 
guage.  While  the  Ethiopian  Pantheon  was  largely 
peopled  with  Egyp.  gods,  a  few  native  names  are 
recorded  by  the  ancients,  as  may  be  made  put 
from  the  inscriptions;  and  likewise  Ethiopian 
civilization,  though  largely  borrowed  from  Egypt, 
retained  not  a  few  native  peculiarities. 

D.  S.  MAEGOLIOUTH. 

ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH — According  to  Ac  S27  an 
ri'.io  iv*i  clinch,  minister  of  Candace,  queen  of 
:i. ,  I  h  ,»•!!•,-.  who  was  over  all  her  treasure, 
shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  met 
by  the  deacon  Philip  when  returning  from  a 
religious  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  converted  to 
Christianity.  From  the  authorities  _  cited  in  the 
article  ETHIOPIA  we  know  that  Gr.  literature  had 
spread  to  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  as  early  as  the 
8rd  cent.  B.C. :  there  is  therefore  nothing  improb- 
able in  the  LXX  translation,  which  this  Ethiopian 
was  found  reading,  having  penetiated  thither  by 
the  same  channels ;  but  whether  he  also  belonged 
to  the  Jewish  ooinminiiU*  cannot  be  made  out  with 
certainty.  \Vinh  !ii-  j'l.rjj'V  10  Jerusalem  £to 
worship'  (cf.  the  M-  •  x-'i  -MI  rx,,..  »<i  m  ETHIOPIA) 
might  imply  it,  his  apparent  unfamiliarity  with 
OT  (v.81)  and  his  physical  condition  render  it 
improbable.  The  word  e  eunuch '  might  indeed  be 
regarded  as  a  mistranslation  for  'minister'  if 
there  were  any  likelihood  that  this  narrative  was 
originally  in  Aramaic,  since  in  some  dialects  of 
that  language  the  same  word  signifies  both ;  but 
the  fact  that  the  passage  of  Isaiah  quoted  (Is  537- 8) 
;.  *  •!  j .  o-ding  to  the  LXX,  takes  away  the 
0:<  •  i  o1  ,  ay  such  supposition. 

The  notices  of  the  Eth.  kingdom  for  this  period 
failing  us  altogether,  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
this  personage  from  external  sources  j  but  the 
historical  character  of  the  narrative  seems  to  be 
acknowledged  in  most  quarters.  ^ 

The  confession  of  faith  put  into  his  mouth  in 
v.87  AV  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  an  early 
"ni(M  >],il!ori.  Assuming  the  Lucan  authorship 
of  the  ACLS,  the  source  of  the  above  narrative 
may  have  been  personal  information  received  from 
Philip  (cf.  Ac  21s).  Like  the  baptism  of  Cornelius 
by  St.  Peter,  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
marked  an  •  ••  i  .ge  in  tl1--  'I,."-I:<»M  of  "  e 
admission  <•  .  •  ••  :  to  the  ("ST:-'  inn  l"  I'm'i. 
Its  bearing  from  this  point  of  view  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  art.  PHILIP  (the  evangelist).  See  also 
CORNELIUS.  D.  S.  MAEGOLIOXJTH. 

ETHIOPIAN  WOMAN  (mto).— According  to  Nu 
121  ( JE),  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  at  Haze- 
roth,  Miriam  and  Aaron  *  spake  against'  Moses 
on  account^  of  his  marriage  with  an  Ethiopian 
(BV  'Cushite3)  woman.  In  the  sequel,  however, 
Moses'  conduct  in  this  matter  is  neither  impugned 
nor  defended  ;  for-0  •  •  \  "•  '  ""  '  r  Miriam 
and  Aaron  turns  <>  •  «  -piration 

with  Moses  (v.2) — a  claim  which  is  refuted  by  J" 
in  a  theophany,  while  Miriam  is  punished  with 
leprosy,  from  which  she  is  immediately  relieved 
through  Moses'  intercession  made  at  Aaron's 
request,  but  has  nevertheless  to  be  confined  for 
seven  days  (v.4ff-).  As  the  '  Ethiopian  woman J  is 
mentioned  nowhere  else,  and  the  death  of  Moses' 
wife  Zipporah  is  not  recorded,  some  of  the  early 
interpreters  thought  the  two  must  be  identical ; 
and  this  view  is  favoured  by  the  Jewish  expositors, 
who  assign  reasons  for  Zipporah's  being  called  Eth. 
that  are  either  frivolous  (as  Itashi)  or  merely  un- 
critical (as  Ibn  Ezra) ;  Rashi's  interpretation  being 
as  old  as  Targ.  Onk.  On  the  other  hand,  LXX  has 
AWifaurcra,  and  Jos.  (Ant,  II.  x.  2)  makes  her  an 
Eth.  princess.  If  the  woman  mentioned  in  Nu  be 
identical  with  Zipporah,  the  vtotd.  JCiisftttfi  must  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  non -Israelite— a  usage  which 
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is  found  in  late  Rabbin,  writings  (Levy,  NHWB), 
and  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  similar  employ- 
mer!  ,)r  /r"1"";-1"  <   \\  ^      i  -'ban).     But  besides 
the^  •  •••••  j  .-.,,•       ,     .-;•      being  found  in  the 

BiK      •'    -\    i"1  ; ,-  i    ,  does  not  expressly 

assert)  that  the  marriage  was  of  recent  occurrence. 
It  is  therefore  more  likely  that  a  black  slave-girl 
Is  meant,  and  that  the  fault  found  by  Miriam  and 
Aaron  was  with  the  indignity  of  such  a  union ;  and 
this  accords  with  the  statement  (v.3)  that  Moses 
was  the  'meekest '  of  mankind.  The  employment 
of  Nubians  as  slaves  dates  back  to  the  early 
dynasties  of  Egypt  (cf.  Brugsch,  Gesch.  &gyp, 
p.  266).  Although  no  etym.  of  the  name  Hazeroth 
is  given  in  the  text,  this  word  (from  the  Arab. 
fya$arat  'confine')  would  seem  to  stand  in  some 
i  \\  MioJo;J'T.l  connexion  with  the  confinement  of 
Miriam.  ^  Perhaps  it  is  merely  accidental  that  the 
word  ha$ir  in  Arab,  is  employed  in  an  idiom  mean- 
ing to  *  calumniate '  (Maydani,  c.  3) ;  albeit  this 
double  etym.  would  contain  implicitly  a  large 
portion  of  the  narrative.  D.  S.  MARGOLIOITTH. 

ETHIOPIC  VERSION.— This  subject  will  be 
treated  under -the  following  heads : — 

i.  The  Ethiopia  Canonical  Books. 

ii.  The  Manuscripts. 
iii.  Printed  Editions, 
iv.  Source  of  the  Text 

v.  Critical  Value, 
vi.  Date. 

i.  THE  ETHIOPIC  CANONICAL  BOOKS.— (A)  Old 

Testament.— The  Eth.  OT  embraces  all  the  books 
included  in  the  LXX  (except  the  Books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees), together  with  several  others,  such  as  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  Jubilees,  4  Ezra,  Rest  of  the  Words 
of  Baruch,  etc.  The  Maccabees  were  either  never 
translated  or  else  were  early  lost.  Since,  however, 
the  Eth.  scholars  found  the  titles  of  these  books  in 
their  Stnddds  a&dFetha  Nagt'-f.  'hey  piocc<(lo<"l  lo 
supply  them  from  their  own  ii:1  \'.i  PM  .n»i  hi  I  Iii^ 
way  these  books  came  into  circulation  (JDilimann). 
In  later  times,  indeed,  the  Latin  version  of  these 
books  was  translated  into  Ethiopia.  (See  Wright, 
Cat.  Eth.  MSS  Brit.  Mm.  p.  14.)  No  distinction 
whatever  appears  to  have  been  made  between  the 
canonical  and  the  uncanonical  books  of  OT.  The 
number  of  books  in  OT  is  set  down  unanimously  at 
46,  but  hardly  two  lists  of  these  books  agree.  As 
a  rule,  the  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphal  books 
which  appear  in  one  list  are  replaced  in  another  by 
quite  different  works  of  the  same  class  of  literature, 
(See  Walton's  Polyglot  i.,  Proleg.  p.  100 ;  Dillmann 
in  Ewald's  Jahrbucher  d.  bibl.  Wissenschaft,  v. 
1853,  pp.  144-151;  Fell,  Canones  Apostolorum 
MthiopwG)  p.  46.) 

(B)  New  Testament.— -35  books  are  reckoned  in 
NT.  This  number  is  arrived  at  by  including  a 
book  of  Canon  Law  with  the  usual  27  books  of 
NT.  As  this  work,  called  the  Stnddds,  is  counted 
as  8  books,  we  thus  get  35  in  all.  (See  Zoienberg, 
Cat.  d«s  MSS  Mhiopiens  de  la  iJiWiM'-que 
Natirtude,  p.  141  ff. ;  Ludolf,  Historic*,  Jj£tfl^op^cat 
ill.  iv.  27  ;  Yansleb,  Histoire  de  VEglise  d? Alex- 
andria, 239  &'.) 

The  Western  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters 
made  its  way  into  Abyssinia  through  the  contact 
in  later  times  of  the  latter  with  Western  Christen- 
dom. The  older  MSS  exhibit  quite  a  different 
division  of  the  books. 

ii.  THE  MSS  OF  THE  ETHIOPIC  YEKSION.-— The 
chief  MSS  of  OT,  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepi- 
iiTrpliii,  niul  of  NT  will  be  found  in  the  following 
<  < jjilo<_ni<  ->  -—Wright,  Ethiopia  MSS  of  the  British 
Museum,  0 1  and  Apocr.  pp.  1-22,  NT  pp.  23-29, 
1878  ;  Zotenberg,  Catalogue  des  MSS  Ethiopians  de 
la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  OT  and  Apocr.  Nos. 
1-31,49-51,  NT  Nos.  32-48;  D'Abbadie,  Catalogue 


Raisonne  de  MSS  Ethiopians,  Paris,  1859,  OT  and 
Apocr.  Nos.  16,  21,  22,  30,  35,  55,  99,  105,  117,  137, 
141,  149,  195,  197,  203,  204,  205.  Some  of  these 
MSS  contain  only  single  books.  MSS  of  Enoch 
are  found  in  16,  30,  99,  197 ;  Gospels,  Nos,  2,  9,  47, 
82,  95,  112,  173;  Pauline  Epp.  9,  119,  164;  Oath. 
Epp.,  Apoc.  and  Acts,  9,  119,  164.  Dillmann, 
Catalogus  MSS  Mthiop.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana, 
1848,  t)T  and  Apocr.  1-9,  NT  10-15.  There  are 
small  collections  of  MSS  also  hi  Berlin,  See  Dill- 
mann, Abessinische  U'rtiJvJir'ft'M  der  Koniglichen 
Bibliothek  zu  Berlin ;  OT  and  Apocr.  Nos.  1-6,  of 
the  Psalms  7-19 ;  NT  20,  21.  Of  these,  No.  1  is 
a  MS  of  Enoch.  For  the  MSS  in  Vienna,  see 
ZDMG  xvi.  p.  554;  in  St.  Petersburg,  see 
Bulletin  ,*yt  >•*("<!  u>  publii  par  VAcadtmie  im~ 
p$riale  des  sciences,  ii.  302,  iii.  145  ff. ;  in  Tiibmgen, 
see  ZDMG  v.  164  ff.  There  are  also  a  few  MSS  in 
Frankfort  of  some  value,  and  in  private  libraries  in 
T  u  \* 

.  i'i*;  s  .  :>  EDITIONS.— We  shall  mention  only 
a  few  of  these.  For  further  information  the  reader 
may  consult  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1878,  ii. 
140-157;  Fell,  Literarische  Rundschau  fur  das 
Kathol.  Deutschland,  Feb.  1,  1896. 

(A)  Old   Testament.  —  Of   OT    Dillmann    has 
edited  vol.  i.  Gn-Ruth,   1853  (some  of  the  best 
MSS  were  inaccessible  when   this   volume    was 
edited) ;    vol.  ii.  Samuel  and  Kings,  1861-1871 ; 
Joel  (in  Merx,  Die  Prophetie   des  Joels}.      The 
Psalms  were  edited  by  Ludolf  in  1701,  and  in  the 
various  Polyglots  and  by  the  Bible  Society.    Bach- 
mann  published  texts  of  Isaiah,  Lamentations,  and 
Malachi.    The  text  of  the  last  two  books  neither 
juii  '"•'.  >!y   nor   i.'UTMloiy   represents    the    best 
I  {'  <.;•!•  \I>s  in  Europe. 

(B)  'Apocrypha. — The  honour  of  publishing  the 
first    \  poi  i  \  ''Y1 1  texts  belongs  to  Oxford.    Thug 
Laur<  -I'u  (  •  ii-  <i  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  in  1819, 
the    \:-»    V   *    of  Ezra  in  1820,  and  the  Book 
of  E"  »•  i    -'i   '"I-     These  are  valuable  now  only 
from  an  historical  point  of  view.    Dillmann  has 
given  us  a  splendid  edition  of  tl<     V.  K-yi-1  ..1 
books,  Baruch,  Epistola  Jeremize,   Jonii    .lliirh, 
Ecclesiasticus,     Sapientia,     Esdrae     Apocalypsis, 
Esdras  Grsecus  (1894).    He  edited  texts  also  of 
Enoch  (1851),  Jubilees  (1859),  and  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah  (1877).    In  1893  Charles  published  an  edition 
of  Enoch,  in  which  there  is  a  continuous  correc- 
tion of  Dillmann's  text  from  10  hitherto  uncollated 
MSS,  and  in  1S1J4  tin-  Tiliiopietext  of  Jubilees  from 
4  MSS, 

(C)  New  Testament.— The  NT  was  first  printed 
at  Kome  in  1548^49  by  the  Abyssinian  Tasia-Sion, 
with  the  omission,  however,  of  the  13  Pauline 
Epistles.      As    the   translator    possessed   only  a 
fragmentary  MS  of  the  Acts,  he  supplied  an  "CNi. 
version  of  the  missing  chapters  fio'ii  the  Gioek 
and  Latin.    This  edition,  which  is-  'INfipired  by 
countless  errors,  was  reprinted  in  Walton's  Poly- 
glot.    Another  edition,  Nov.   Testamentum  .  , 
Mthiopice,  ad codicum  /-.  •'•   '•  •  *"*  '/"•'•  -fidem,  was 
issued  byT.  P.  Platt  fV   ,    ••  IS-      iri     For.  Bible 
Society,   1826-1830.      A  reprint   of   this    edition 
appeared  at  Basle  in  1874.     These  editions  are  of 
no  critical  value. 

iv.  SOURCE  OF  THE  TEXT. — (A)  Old  Testament. — 
The  Ethiopic  or  Geez  version,  which  from  the 
earliest  times  was  universally  used  in  all  branches 
of  the  AlA'^sinian  Church  as  well  as  amongst  the 
Je \\Uli  lala^ha^  was,  according  to  some  of  the 
poets  of  the  country,  derived  from  the  Arabic,  its 
authors  being  vanously  said  to  be  the  Abba 
Salama  (  =  Frumentius,  the  Apostle  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  according  to  Ludolf,  see  Zotenberg,  Cat. 
des  MSS  $th.  pp.  3,  4,  or  a  later  Abba  Salama, 

*  See  also  Margoliouth's  art  on  the  Eth.  YS  in  Miller's  edition 
of  Scrivener's  Introduction,  to  the  Ci  iticittn  <tf  the  XT. 
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see  Zotenberg,  194 ;  Dillm.  Zur  Gesch.  des  ^ 

Iteichs,  p.  20)  or  the  holy  Nine  (Guidi,  Le  tradusswni 
degli  evangelii  in  arabo  e  in  etiopico,  p.  33,  note). 
But  Ludolf  saw  reason  for  doubting  this  view  later 
(jffistoria,  cefMopica,  pp.  235,  206)  \\hen  he  came  to 
recognize  that  the  Ethiopic  version  was  closely 
dependent  on  the  text  of  the  LXX.  Subsequent 
investigation  has  tended  to  substantiate  the  later 
view  of  Ludolf.  Hence  the  view  of  Renaudot,  that 
the  version  was  made  from  the  Egyptian,  must  "be 
summarily  rejected ;  likewise  the  preposterous 
theory  of  Lagarde,  that  it  was  derived  either  from 
the  Egyp.  or  Arab,  in  the  14th  cent. 

It  is  -•    ,:    J' •  """ f    that  our  version  was  made 

in  the  ••  '      •      Greek,— in  the  main,  for 

there  are  certain  phenomena  in  the  MSS  which 
cannot  be  explained  from  this  hypothesis  alone. 
These  we  will  touch  upon  presently,  and  in  the 
meant*'  •  •  '  ^  "  '  "  's  account  of  the  various 
texts-  '"*•".  InhisV.T.JEtMopici, 

Torn.  i.  apparat.  crit.  p.  8  (1853),  he  draws  atten- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  readings  which  agree 
with  the  Hebrew  against  the  LXX,  and  suggests 
that  these  are  due  to  the  use  of  the  Hexapla  of 
Origen.  Later  he  revises  this  theory  and  replaces 
it  by  another ;  thus  in  Herzog's  RE,  1877,  i.  205, 
he  writes  that  there  are  three  distinct  types  of 
text.  i  The  original  translation  more  or  less 
corrupted  but  seldom  represented  in  the  MSS. 
(See  also  Zotenberg,  op.  cit.  3,  5,  7,  8.)  ii.  A  text 
revised  and  completed  from  the  Greek,  and  found 
most  frequently  in  the  MSS.  This  is  the  Eth. 
Koty/f  or  Textus  receptus.  iii  A  text  corrected 
from  the  Hebrew,  younger  in  age.  See  also  V.T. 
-'TX'Vp-i".  Tom.  ii.  Fasc.  i.  apparat.  crit.  pp.  3-6. 
Tn\  '  '-'o\'  has  been  accepted  by  Zotenberg,  and 
lately  by  Pnetorius,  Herzog's  RE*  iii.  p.  87  if. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  interpret  the  evi- 
dence otherwise.  Thus  Dillmann  may  be  wrong 
(a]  in  his  later  rejection  of  his  first  theory  that  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen  was  used  by  the  Eth.  trans- 
lators, and  (b)  in  attributing  all  Eth.  translitera- 
tions of  Heb.  words  and  many  Eth.  readings  which 
agree  with  the  Heb.  against  the  LXX  to  the  work 
of  later  scholars  correcting  from  the  Heb.  text. 

Some  evidence  will  now  be  cited  which  points  in 
this  direction.  This  evidence  will  be  drawn  from 
Lamentations  and  Malachi.  First  as  regards  (a), 
we  find  that  in  La  213  the  Eth.  astamdslaki  agrees 
exactly  with  the  version  of  Symmachus  ££i<rt&crw 
<re  against  the  Heb. ,  LXX,  and  all  other  Gr.  VSS. 
Likewise  in  S44  and  516  our  text  again  agrees  with 
Symm.  against  the  LXX,  but  this  time  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Hebrew.  As  some  other  diver- 
gences from  the  LXX  can  be  explained  by  this 
version  and  that  of  Aquila,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  Hexapla  was  used  by  the  Eth. 
translators.  These  divergences,  however,  may 
have  been  derived  directly  fiom  the  Heb.  text.  In 
manv  passages  in  all  the"  biblical  books  the  Eth. 
version  is  independent  of  and  attests  a  purer  form 
of  text  than  the  LXX.  Next  as  regards  (b),  it  is 
just  as  likely  that  many  of  the  transliterations 
of  Heb.  words  which  are  found  in  certain  Eth. 
MRS,*  but  not  in  the  LXX,  may  be  survivals  of 
the  wnlie^t  form  of  the  text  made  directly  in 
many  cases  from  the  Hebrew.  If  they  are  all  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  corrections  of  later  scholars,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  their  appearance  in  all  MSS 
of  La  312  and  Job  1612?  What  we  usually  find  in 
the  history  of  a  version  is  that  the  unintelligible 
or  foreign  words  are  by  degrees  displaced  either 
by  their  antive  equivalents  or  by  emendations,  or 


*  Such  a*  the  MS  £  for  the  books  of  the  Kings.    See  Bill- 


his  Introduction  to  Ludolf  &  fdalon  of  the  Psulier. 


else  they  are  simply  omitted.  The  theory  that 
the  primitive  Eth.  version  contained  a  large 
number  of  words  transliterated  from  the  Heb, 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the 
Abyssinians  first  received  Christianity  through 
Arameean  missionaries,  and  that  very  many  Aram, 
words  were  actually  naturalized  in  order  to  ex* 
press  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Levitical  character  of  Ethiopic  Christianity 
points  in  the  same  direction,  i.e.  its  ace  c  jilr.'icj  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  Lei-meal  Lii\^ 
v  .-•1  •  _  ^1"1  r-r.rification  of  women. 

(  ',  ,  t  » •,•.•-.  we  have  a  complete  and  critical 
edition  of  the  Eth.  version,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  settle  finally  the  above  questions.  Even  Dill- 
mann's  edition  (vols.  i.  ii.  v.)  is  inadequate  for 
this  purpose,  as  vols.  L  and  11.  were  completed 
before  the  best  MSS  were  accessible.* 

(B)  New  Testament.— ZjIciLcr-  (Cat.  des  MSS 
ttK.  de  la  UUiot.  Nat.  pp.  24,  2r>,  30,  1877)  showed 
that  there  were  two  forms  of  text  present  in  the 
MSS,— the  first,  that  which  was  made  from  the 
Greek  original ;  the  second,  a  corrected  text.  In 
the  same  year  Dillmann  (Herzog's  RE  i.  pp.  203- 
206)  suggested  that  the  numerous  variations  in  the 
more  widely  read  books  of  the  NT,  such  as  the 
Gospels,  were  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Copt, 
and  Arab,  versions.  That  such  versions  were 
known  in  Abyssinia  he  infers  on  the  following 
grounds :  T*  ""  "  1  'anslated  from  the  Arab, 

wereprefh  ^  :   '.."':  -    •  --.mr^.*  ^Trn 

books  derrv  ed  from  the  Ara  ».  •  «  .•.*,,",", 
in  later  times  the  native  nomenclature  01  the  JN I 
books ;  e.g.  the  Acts  were  called  Abraxis  ( =  n/?d£«s), 
Bevelation  A  buJcalamis  ( ' Airo/caXi/^ts).  The  Arabic- 
Coptic  Sinddds  became  early  naturalized  in  the 
Eth.  Church. 

These  hints  of  Dillmann's  are  further  developed 
by  Guidi,  who  pointed  out  that  such  corrections 
are  derived  from  an  Ars'-  ,  i .  <  *•  --1.,  *•  /  in  Egypt 
(Guidi,  Le  Traduzioni  ,.  .  -n  Arabo  e 

;,i  E'?iV'"'  Vccad.  L  ,  [-M..  ,iiff.)«  The 
MS^  ,p.»  «•  '<ut  :  in  various  degrees  by  these  cor- 
rections. In  some  they  appear  side  by  side  with 
the  original  text. 

v.  CRITICAL  VALUE. — The  Eth.  version  of  the 
OT  is  generally  a  very  faithful  and  verbal  tr.  of 
the  Greek.  It  frequently  reproduces  the  very 
order  of  the  words.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
possible  to  explain  many  of  its  readings  by  any 
extant  Gr.  text,  and  over-against  the  LXX  it 
frequently  attests  a  purer  text.  But  its  critical 
value  cannot  be  determined  until  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  preceding  section  have  been 
treated  exhaustively. 

As  regards  the  Is'T,  this  version  is  related  to  the 
older  type  of  text  attested  by  the  great  Greek 
Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  It  has  also  Western 
and  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  elements.  But  no 
critical  text  has  yet  been  p^liil-1"  (:. 

vi.  DATE.— Dillmann  1 1- >/•-;:-  HE  i.  203,  204) 
confidently  ascribes  the  Jb/th.  version  to  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  of  our  era,  and  regards  it  as 
<  n-'il;i'i*i;ir  not  only  the  oldest  memorial  but 
•«i-o  •hc/oimjiron  of  Eth.  literature.  This  con- 
clusion he  draws  from  the  following  facts :  i. 
Christianity  was  already  firmly  established  in  the 
5th  cent.  "ii.  The  poet  and  musician  Jared  had 
already  juouuc  -d  a  church  hymnal  in  the  6th 
cent.  ILL.  Ciuy^o-Loin  t  (Horn,  in-  Johan.,  Opera 

*  For  many  interesting-  details  see  Reckendorf,  *  Ueber  den 
Werfch  der  alta.thiopischen  Pentaieach-ul)er«et7i-'Ti8i  fur  die 
Reconstruction  der  SepLurginta,'  m  ZAT\\  (Ii>b7)  pp.  61-90, 
Among'  other  points  he  contro\  erts  Cormll's  view  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Ezeluel  (p  (57  ff.),  that  the  Ethiopic  version  is 
deried from  the  Hesvchian  recension  of  the  LXX. 

J6/  #*/  AV-TTlfl/   *'//    'l.^OJ   X 
^*-  u.t—x,  -aLf.rwe;  ^>  i-r-otv   rot 
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2?'r'»r:.  "jM-.fv/1  viii.  p.  10)  appears  to  have  known  of 
an  Jith.  version  of  the  Bible,  iv.  The  version  is 
made  directly  from  the  Greek.  Now,  it  was  only 
ill  the  first  period  of  Eth.  literature  that  transla- 
tions were  made  from  the  Greek;  for  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Arab,  language  in  Egypt,  Eth. 
literature  came  under  the  sway  of  the  Arabic. 

The  above  views  of  Dillmann  have  recently 
been  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  title  used  for  God 
in  Sir  318  37?1,  i.e.  Astdr.  This  shows  that 
heathenism  still  prevailed  when  this  book  was 
translated  (Dillmann,  V.T.  Mthiopid,  Tom.  v.  p. 
117).  Guidi  ,  '•  ;*:  x,»  ;,,  •  to  the  end  of 
the  5th  and  »  !  •  "  ••«•  ;.  the  6th  cent. 
Lagarde's  vie\  .  ••  •  neuen  Ausgabe 

der  griech.  Uebersetzung  des  AT.$,  1882,  p.  28), 
that  the  version  was  made  in  the  14th  cent.,  not 
from  a  Gr.  but  from  an  Arab,  or  an  Egyp.  trans- 
lation of  the  original,  is  wholly  contradicted  by 
the  evidence.  We  may  safely  assume  that  the 
version  was  completed  before  the  7th  cent. 

K.  H.  CHARLES. 

ETH-K&ZIN  (pxjj  ngj;,  where  AV,  misunderstand- 
ing the  n  locale,  writes  Ittah-kazin,  as  in  same 
verse  Gittah-hepher  for  Catli-lu'pVr)  --A  town 
on  the  E.  frontier  of  Zebulun,  \\lio-c  -IIP  has  not 
been  identified,  Jos  191J.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ETHNAN  (fjp$).—  A  Judahite  (1  Ch  47),  See 
GENEALOGY. 

ETHNARCH  (tfvd,px>is).—  In  2  Co  IP2  it  is  stated 
that  *in  Damascus  the  ethnarch  under  Aretas 
11  V-  •  ,  ""ed  the  city  of  the  Damascenes,'  the 
1  "  «.  «  •  being  tr.  in  both  AV  and  RV  by 
GOVERNOR.  Its  exact  meaning  seems  doubtful  : 
it  is  used  of  Simon  the  high  priest  (1  Mac  1447 
151'  2),  of  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  x.  2),  and  of 
Arehelaus  (Ant.  xvn.  xi.  4  ;  BJ  II.  vi.  3).  It  was 
also  used  for  the  governor  of  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria (Strabo,  ap.  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  vii.  2),  and  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Pal.  in  the  time 
of  Origen  (Origenes,  Ep.  aa  Africanum,  §  14). 
The  last  two  instances  suggest  that  the  normal 
use  of  the  word  was  for  the  ruler  of  a  nation  or 
Wvos  living  with  separate  laws  and  customs 
amongst  those  of  a  different  race.  But  the  sense 
of  the  term  seems  to  have  widened,  and  it  be- 
came a  litil'i  -'.i|MiIor  to  that  of  tetrarch,  but 
inferior  to  thai,  of  king  (Schurer,  HJP  n.  ii.  244, 
etc.).  A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

ETHNI  (nnx).—  An  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1  Ch  641, 
called  in  v.31  Jeatherai).  See  GENEALOGY. 

ETHNOLOGY.—  See  RACES. 

EUBULXJS  (Etf/SovXo*).—  •  A  leading  member  of 
the  Christian  community  at  Rome,  who  sends 
greeting  to  Timothy  through  St.  Paul  at  the  time 
of  the  second  imprisonment  (2  Ti  421).  His  name 
is  Greek,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

W.  LOCK. 

EUERGETES  (Prol.  to  Sirach).  —  See  BENE- 
FACTOR. 


EUMENES  (Efytewfs,  *  well-disposed  ')  II.,  king  of 
Pcrgamus,  succeeded  his  father  Attalus  in  B.C. 
197.  Through  the  friendship  of  Rome  he  secured 
a  large  extension  of  his  territories,  so  that  his 
kingdom  became  for  a  time  one  of  llifl  greatest  in 
the  East.  In  B.C.  169  he  was  Mi^poctod  of  secret 
<*»  •  •  'lO'il  :i  •  with  the  enenii'*-  of  Rome,  but 
i  i-  ,  '•<>!•<  i  \  in  B.C.  159  ;  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  iii. 
41$,  406)  before  an  open  ruptm  e  took  place.  The 
principal  authorities  for  his  life  are  Livy  (Ann., 
esp.  bk.  xxxvii.  and  JSpit.  xlvi.),  Polybius,  and 
Appian,  with  Strabo  xih.  p.  264,  and  Justin  xxxi. 


8,  xxxii.  4.  In  I  Mac  8s  the  Romans  are  said  to 
have  taken  *  the  country  of  India  and  Media  and 
Lydia  '  from  Antio_chus  the  Great  j  and  to  have 
given  these  dominions  to  E.  The  MSS  agree  in 
this  reading,  which  is,  however,  >,;)'«•  I"1  .  ^"nro 
India  was  never  under  the  nil  i,  \  ,•,'•:. 
Media,  too,  on  account  of  its  eastward  position,  is 
not  likely  to  have  ever  been  ceded  to  E.  The  best 
correction  is  to  substitute,  with  Miehaelis,  Mysia 
for  Media,  and,  with  Grotius,  Ionia  for  India.  In 
agreement  with  this  are  Livy's  statements  (xxxvii. 
44)  -'Y.L  '•  Tlo  \,  :  Q  :  '  -!  ;  /  •  1  from  Antiochus 
the-  -1--  )'!  '>i  ,  ''  \-  ,.,  r\\>  !•  •"»!  ,  -i  Taurus,  and  of 
these  districts  granted  (xxxvii.  55)  the  part  north 
of  the  Meeander  to  Eumenes.  R.  W.  Moss. 


EUNICE  (EiW/cT?,  so  Tisch.,  WH,  with  all  the 
uncial  MSS  ;  not  Etfvef/o?,  as  TR  with  many  cur- 
sives). —  The  mother  of  Timothy,  and  probably  the 
daughter  of  Lois  (2  Ti  I5).  The  name  is  Greek,  so 
that  conceivably  she  may  have  been  a  proselyte  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  necessary  inference,  and  more 
probably  she  was  by  birth  a  Jewess  ('louScuay, 
Ac  161).  She  was  married  to  a  Gentile  husband, 
and,  probably  out  of  deference  to  his  prejudices, 
her  son  was  not  circumcised  ;  but  she  gave  him  a 
God-fearing  name  (Tiytto-tfeos),  and  trained  him  care- 
fully in  the  OT  Scriptures  (2  Ti  315).  She  was 
probably  converted  to  Christianity  on  St.  Paul's 
iirst  visit  to  Lystra,  as  she  is  described  as  already 
a  believer  on  the  second  visit  (Ac  161).  She  is  not 
mentioned  afterwards,  but  the  curious  addition  of 
pjpas  (Ac  161)  m  cursive  25,  and  the  substitution 
of  it  for  'lovdaias  in  Gig.  fu.,  may  embody  a  tra- 
dition of  her  widowhood  ;  this  would  give  a  fresh. 
point  to  the  injunction  in  1  Ti  54.  w  .  LOCK. 


EUNUCH  (ono,  crirdSuj',  etvQvxos).  —  ono  is  rendered 
in  AV^  eunuch,  officer,  chamberlain.  The  employ- 
ment of  eunuchs  in  Oriental  courts  was  one  of  the 
base  accompaniments  of  polygamy  and  despotism. 
The  harems  of  the  monarchs  were  committed  to 
their  charge,  and  they  f  region  tly  Miporlntended 
the  education  of  young  puna*.  'Much  influence 
was  thus  at  times  acquired  by  them  in  affairs  of 
state  (see  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  iv.  175).  They 
were  often  closely  connected  with  the  palace 
intrigues,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in 
Oriental  history.  It  seems  that  the  Heb.  word 
was  also  used  in  a  wide  sense  of  persons  not 
emasculated,  who  held  offices  which  were  usually 
entrusted  to  eunuchs.  Such  is  probably  its  use  in 
the  case  of  Potiphar  (Gn  391  ;  Whiston's  Jos.  Ant. 
X.  x.  2n.).  Where  the  word  occurs  in  1  and  2  K, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  it 
bears  its  proper  or  its  deriv  "  '  •  •  "*  "  .  >  Hero- 
dotus (viii.  105)  says  that  •  ,  i  •  •  rbarians 

eunuchs  are  more  valued  than  others  on  account  of 
iiicir  perfect  fuliliiy,*  and  instances  the  case  of 
Hcimoiiirmt,  who  vT.i-  lii:11^  '*'i  >Mic<l  by  Xerxes. 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.v  />()"",'  i-i  «.-i»-  njr  the  reasons 
why  Gyms  employed  them,  alludes  to  the  alleged 
fact  tnat  their  having  no  domestic  ties  rendered 
them  capable  of  peculiar  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  their  masters,  and  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
conferred  honour  and  consideration  upon  them, 
They  also  miturjilly  adhered  to  one  able  to  protect 
them,  H->  t  bey  fount)  themselves  objects  of  corl  onipt 
to  other  men.  He  denies  the  allegation  that  thiy 
are  lacking  in  vigour  and  excellent  quiiline*.  an<l 
illustrates  their  tendencies  by  the'  CJI^G  of  'do.:-. 
which,  when  castrated,  cease  to  desert  their 
masters,  but  are  not  at  all  less  fitted  for  watching 
and  the  chase/ 

The  Law  of  Dt  231  (cf.  Lv  '22'-3,  at  i  jiehos  a  religious 
-rijnnsi  to  the  condition.  (See.  iV  i  J»e  pyob.  ground 
of  ihis,  Driver  on  Di  -2M1),  Tin  )>:>  OIIM;O»I  in  1  S81* 
was  designed  to  intimate  tins  r.ov  [.oration  of  th« 
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national  life  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of 
1 1  •  o  k  i1*  j.  c!  0"*  through  the  ad  option  of  unsanctioned 
1'iiitik  c.  :-,oms.  Ace.  to  Herodotus  (vi.  32),  the 
Persians  made  eunuchs  of  the  goodliest  or  the 
youth  of  captured  countries ;  but  as  to  whether 
Daniel  and  his  companions  were  thus  treated  hy 
the  Bab.  conquerors,  no  absolutely  certain  conclu- 
sions can  be  reached  (cf.  2  K  20-7-  ^J.  Eunuchs 
were  in  the  courts  of  the  Herods  in  our  Lord's 
time  (Jos.  Ant.  XT.  vii.  4;  XVI.  viii.  1);  hence 
His  allusion  to  them  (Mt  1912)  as  familiar  to  His 
hearers.  See  ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH. 

G.  WALKER. 

EUODIA,  AT  Euodias  (EMta,,  fern,  form  of 
RMlos.  Both  names  are  found  in  Gr.  literature 
and  on  the  inscriptions.  The  Euodias  of  AV  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake  of  the  translators, 
who  took  J3ttodtav  for  the  accusative  of  the  mas- 
culine form  E*5o§£as»  and  regarded  it  as  the  name 
of  a  man).— A  Christian  woman  of  Philippi,  whom 
the  Apostle  Paul  beseeches  *to  be  of  the  same 
mind  m  the  Lord '  with  another  Christian  woman 
named  Synfcyehe  (Ph  42).  They  may  have  been 
deaconesses,  or  women  of  some  position  in  whose 
houses  the  brethren  were  accustomed  to  meet. 
The  language  of  St.  Paul  suggests  a  religious 
difference  rather  than  a  private  quarrel  (Ph  22). 
They  may  have  represented  different  types  of  piety* 
or  may  have  differed  on  boine  question  of  church  life. 
St.  Paul  begs  a  certain  Byzygus,  or,  as  some  critics 
think,  an  unnamed  'true  yoke-fellow,'  to  help 
forward  the  work  of  reconciliation,  being  mindful 
of  the  former  services  of  these  women  to  the  cause 
of  the  gospel  (Ph  4s).  The  theory  of  Baur, 
SViv  o^T<  iMindVolkmar,  that  Euodia and Syntyche 
ire  vyi.r.bohcal  names  for  Jewish  and  Gentile 
OLri-fuiiiity,  2*  DOW  generally^  abandoned.  A 
mode  <»!  speaking  so  mysterious  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Epistle.  J.  GlBB. 

EUPATOR  (Etfardrw/),  1  Mac  617  etc.,  2  Mac 
220  etc.),  the  surname  of  Antiochus  V.,  son  and 
successor  of  Antiochus  iv.  Epiphanes.  See  ANTI- 
OCHUS v. 

EUPHRATES  (11-39,  E^dnyy). — The  Euphrates 
was  called  Pura-nun,  *the  great  water,'  or  simply 
Pura,  *the  water/  in  Sumerian,  the  pro-Semitic 
language  of  Chal&ea  (cf.  Gn  1518}.  From  this  the 
3i»'uii:c 'V  '  "•  ."  •"  '.  their  Purat  or  Purattu 
with  tb  r  '  • .  Purat  is  the  Heb. 

Perath,  the  Old  Persian  Ufr&tu,  where  the  pros- 
thetic u  was  explained  as  the  word  ut  '  good,  and 
so  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  Eu-phrates.  In  the 
OT  it  is  jrenerally  known  as  *  the  river  *  (e*g.  Dt 
11s4,  Ex  2331),  it  being  the  largest  and  most  notable 
river  of  Western  Asia,  and  accordingly  in  Gn  214 
alone  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  no  geographical 
description  is  given  of  it. *  In  Babylonia  it  was  also 
called  *  the  river  of  Sippara'  as  well  as  the  Urattu, 
a  dialectical  form  of  Purattu. 

The  Euphrates  (Arab,  Fred)  has  two  sources, 
one  of  which  was  called  the  Euphrates  in  antiquity ; 
in  Armenian,  Yephrat ;  while  the  other,  which  rises 
to  the  south  -  east,  the  modern  Murad  -  Su,  was 
termed  the  Arsanias,  Arm.  Aradmni,  Arzania  in 
the  Assyr.  inscriptions.  They  rise  in  two  valleys 
of  Armenia,  from  6000  to  6500  feet  high,  the  one  in 
the  Anti-Taurus,  the  other  in  Mount  Ararat,  and 
unite  near  MVatiych  (Melitene",  Assyr.  Melid)  in  a 
valley  about  2')UO  teec  high,  whence  they  flow  east- 
war*"1  4l  T  a  narrow  gorge  toward*  Syria. 
Fro  •  to  the  all  a  vial  plain  of  J  Jain  Ionia 

the  •  •  iver  is  about  1000  feet  in  7uO  miles, 

BO  that  it  is  navigable  only  down  stream.  The 
high  road  from  east  to  west  passed  it  in  OT 

*  Pis  d-spntod  whether  J«r  Z3**?  really  refers  to  the  Euphrates 
•ee  Ewald,  ad  ioc.). 


times  at  Birtu  (Birqik)  and  Carchemish  ;   

There  was  another  u  <  ^  r-t  Thapsakos,  the 
Tiphsah  of  1  K  4*. '  V  :  . , .  to  the  south  of 
Carchemish  was  Pethor  (Assyr.  Pitru),  on  the 
western  bank  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  with 
the  Sajur  (Assyr.  Sagura).  Still  farther  south,  but 
on  the  eastern  bank,  it  was  joined  by  the  Belikh 
(Assyr.  Balikh)  and  Khabur  (Assyr.  Khabur),  which 
came  from  the  land  of  Gozan  (Assyr.  Guzanu,  2  K 
176)  At  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur  was  Circesium 
(now  Karkisia,  Assyr.  Sirki).  After  this  the 
Euphrates  receives  no  more  affluents;  but  north- 
ward of  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim  it  approaches  the 
TI.TO.VLTV  nearly,  and t>3  •  *:  •  'V-  -gout  forms 
the  plain  of  Babylonia.  .  •-  i  ;•  M..  and  Tigris 
now  unite  before  falling  into  the  sea,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  silb  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  in  OT  times  they  still  entered  the  sea 
by  separate  mouths.  The  water  of  the  Euphrates 
was  dissipated  over  Babylonia  by  means^  of  canals 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  at  its  mouth 
were  great  salt  marshes,  called  Marratu  by  the 
Babylonians  (see  Jer  5021).  Here  lived  the  Kalda 
or  Chaldgeans,  with  their  capital  Bit-Yakm,  of 
which  Merodach-baladan  was  king. 

LITERATURE,—  Frd.  Delitzsoh,  Para&fe*,  169 f. ;  Schrader, 
KAT*  34 1;  Cliesaey,  Euphrates  Exped.  vol.  i. ;  ^Loftus, 
Vi  'i ' ;  i  :  'i  i  'f  5  M  •  •  •/  Layard,  Nin.  and  J?a6.  chs.  XXL-XXU.  ; 
>,n  i.iion,  l/tib'/trf'/.",!  Essay  ix.  A.  H.  SAYCK 

EUPOLEMUS  (B^7T(5XeAoy),  the  son  of  John,  the 
son  of  Accos,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  after  Ms  victory  over 
Nicanor,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  between 
the  Komans  and  the  Jews  in  B.C.  161  (1  Mac  817, 
2  Mac  411,  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  x.  6).  Eupo- 
lemus  has  often  been  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  history  of  the  Jews,  written  in  Greek,  which 
is  quoted  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom.  L  23),  and  Eusebius  (Prcep. 
Ev.  ix.  30-34).  Since  the  historian  Eupolemus 
seems  to  have  written  about  B.C.  157,  and  was 
almost  certainly  a  Jew,  this  identification  may  be 
correct  (comp.  Schurer,  JTJPlI.  iii.  203  ff.). 

H.  A.  WHITE. 

EUKAOUILO.     ii   ».       '••  -  isthe  read- 

ing adopted  at  Ac  si"/1*  by  W  M  and  tne  JR.V,  instead 
of  Euroclydon  in  the  TB  and  AV,  as  the  name 
of  the  wind,  which,  suddenly  descending  from  the 
heights  of  Crete  on  St.  Paul's  ship  as  it  was  sail- 
ing closely  along  the  shore,  seized  it  and  drove  it 
beiore  the  storm,  which  ended  in  the  shipwreck 
on  Melita.  St.  Luke  describes  the  wind  as,  in 
character,  *lv  \  "*  *  '17V  'tempestuous'),  that 
is,  marked  :'\  '  '••  •.  or  *  sudden  eddying 
squalls/  as  I!,,11  -,,}  »..  -  them,  adding  that 
'every  one  who  has" any  experience  of  sailing  on 
lakes  or  bays  overhung  by  mountains  will  ap- 
preciate the  epithet  "  typhonic t3  which  Luke  uses ' 
(St.  Paul  the  Traveller, .  p.  326),  and  by  way>  of 
greater  exactness  adds  its  nautical  name,  *  which 
is  called '  (6  KaXofyevos).  Unhappily,  the  state  of 
the  text  leaves  the  precise  name  doubtful.  A 
summary  of  the  various  readings  will  be  found  in 
Sanday,  Appendices  ad  NT,  p.  140.  The  great 
mass  of  later  testimony  yields  f  Euroclydon ' ;  the 
oldest  uncials  Aft  have  ei-paviXo^,  and  this  was 
probably  the  reading  of  B*.  To  B2  appear  to  "be 
due  ihe  supei imposed  T  and  A  which  appear  in 
this  MS  (ErPTAKATAflN).  B3  then  either  turned 
A  into  A,  or,  if  it  was  done  by  B3,  patched  up  the 
letter  afresh.  Yercellone-Cozza  in  the  appendix 
to  their  facsimile  say  *  eupa/cuXwv  B1,  evpu/cXuSw^  B8.3 
The  Vulg.  Cassipd.  give  J&uro-agrMo.  Apart  from 
ampler  attestation,  Euroclydon  may  claim  a  pre- 
ference as  the  more  difficult  reading-,  !>y  ix^Hmjr 
which  we  may  explain  the  others  as  eincnaaiiorH, 
but  hardly  the  converse.  The  word  in  this  form 
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is  not  found  anywhere  e1^  TV-  MT-'M  -  of  the 
compound  is  obscure.  !_•».»•  •  '  ».  •  would 
mean  'a  surge  raised  ly  "I  ,•  .  ,  "  I',  or  S.E. 
wind,  but  such  a  description  of 'the  effect  could 
hardly  be  applied  to  the  wind  itself  which  caused 
it.  If  we  should  take  the  form  efy>weXi55ow  (which 
occurs  in  B2,  one  or  two  cursives,  and  a  gloss  of 
the  Etym.  M.  s*v.  rv^xhv^  and  i-  ,'  •-..  "  by 
Griesb.)  and  derive  it  from  ei/pfo,  '..,'.  ould 

mean  *  a  wind  raising  a  broad  surge  or  surf ' ; 
but  besides  its  lack  of  attestation,  it  is  for  the 
very  reason  of  its  greater  suitableness  dismissed 
by  Meyer  as  an  obvious  correction  •  and  it  would 
yield  a  character  more  or  less  applicable  to  any 
wind  Mowing  -i'ongly  rather  than  such  a  note 
(e.g.  of  <L:!-(  'o*iv  as  we  might  expect  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  distinctive  nautical  name.  Euraquilo, 
on  the  other  hand,  commends  itself  not  only  by 
its  early  attestation,  but  by  its  special  precision, 
as  made  up  of  Eurus  the  S.E.  or  rather  (as  Smith 
adduces  strong  reasons  for  holding)  the  E.,  and 
Aquilo  the  N.E.,  wind,  fitly  expressing  the  direc- 
tion E.  N.  E.  whence  this  wind  blew.  It  well  accords 
(a)  with  the  narrative  of  the  incidence  and  effects 
of  the  storm,  and  (b)  with  the  experience  of  navi- 
gators in  the  Levant,  quoted  by  Smith  and  others, 
in  which  *  southerly  winds  almost  invariably  shift 
to  a  violent  northerly  wind.1  The  exception  taken 
to  the  form  as  'inadmissible'  (Reuss  and  others), 
'because  it  is  composed  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
element,*  vanishes  in  presence  of  analogous  com- 
pounds such  as  Euronotus  and  Euroauster,  and  of 
the  probably  mixed  nationality  of  the  sailors  and 
traders  to  whom  such  coinages  were  primarily 
due;  to  say  nothing  of  the  survival,  to  which 
Renan  calls  attention,  of  the  word  Euraquilo 
itself  in  the  name  Gregolia  given  to  the  same 
wind  by  the  Levantines  'as  Euripus  has  become 
EgripouS  Following  strict  analogy,  we  might 
expect  the  word  to  be,  as  in  the  V  *  "~  i 
and  the  presence  of  a  less  regula-  •  •  ,  • 
led  to  conjectural  emendation  (Overbeck) ;  but  we 
can  hardly  see  how  this  should  have  deviated  into 
so  enigmatic  a  word  as  Euroclydon.  Meyer  says, 
'  Far  more  naturally  would  the  converse  take 
place,  and  the  E£/>0/cXtf5&w,  not  being  understood, 
would  be  displaced  by  the  similar  Etfpa/ctfXwy  .  .  . 
so  that  the  fatter  form  remains  a  product  of  old 
emendatory  conjecture* — a  curious  anticipation, 
in  this  particular  case,  of  the  theory  more  recently 
formulated  by  Burgon  and  Miller  as  to  the  older 
witnesses  whom  they  de^ijmate  'the  licentious 
scribes  of  the  West/  I'oi  I  horn  (Causes  of  the 
Corruption  of  the  Traditional  Text,  jp.  46  f.)  this 
passage  supplies  a  signal  confirmation  of  their 
^\^  iO<Millri;j  them  to  denounce  in  strong  language 
Euraquik)  as  'an  imaginary  name/  'an  impos- 
sible Latin  name/  'utterly  missing  the  point, 
which  is  the  violence  of  the  wind  as  expressed  in 
the  term  Euroclydon'  (a  remarkable  begging  of 
the  question,  where  the  violence  of  the  wind  had 
already  been  explicitly  si  flu  mod  in  the  epithet 
*  typhoitic' !).  "ft  hy  should  these  eaih  copyi^is  be 
thus  severely  blamed  for  suspecting  **ome  "corinp- 
tion  to  underlie  the  anomalous  Euroclydon,  and 
preferring  the  more  intelligible  Euraqunp  on  such 
grounds  of  in  1 1 1  mil  probability  as  have  since  com- 
mended it  10  iln«  ninjuiiiy  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators ?  But  whea  we"  consider  the  mass  of 
testimony  on  the  side  of  Euroclydon,  and  the 
difficulty  of  «('<'•  unit  in <jj  for  the  emergence  of  this 
form,  if  it  brui  not  Won  original,  may  we  not  find 
a  feasible  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
the  view  put  forward  by  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(ii.  p.  402  n.}:  'The  addition  of  the  woids  6 
KoKotittevos  seems  to  us  to  show  that  it  was  a 
name  popularly  given  by  the  sailors  to  the  wind ; 
and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  St.  Luke 


should  use  the  word  which  he  heard  the  sailors 
employ  on  the  occasion '  ? 

LITERATURE. —The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  'Lives  of  St 
Paul '  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lewm,  and  others ;  at  con- 
siderable length,  but  with  unequal  relevancy,  by  Falconer, 
Diss.  on  St.  Paul's  Voyage,  2nd  ed.  pp.  12-19,  24-2b ,  most 
fully  and  satisfactorily  by  Smith,  Voyage  and  Shypioreck,  m  his 
*  Diss.  on  the  wind  Euroclydon,'  p.  119 ff.,  v  '  '•  •  •  *  ••  •>  "r  >*r. 
Bentley  and Granviile  Penn,  pp.  287-292;  ,:  i1  .  -  <• ,  > 

WILLIAM  P.  DICKSCCNT. 

EUTYCHUS  (Etfrvxos).— When  St.  Paul  was  at 
Troas  on  his  final  journey  to  Jerus.,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  he  and  his  party,  with  the  Christians 
of  the  place,  assembled  m  an  upper  room  to  break 
bread.  As  St.  Paul  was  leaving  the  next  moriring, 
his  speech  was  lengthy,  and  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  En  lye  hu*>,  who  was  sitting  at  the  window 
(iiri  TTJS  ^../r'os1-,  io'l  asleep  (perhaps  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  many  lamps  that  were  ]'  v  "\  ,-ind, 
falling  down  from  the  third  storey,  •  ,  ^  i  up 
dead  (tfpQy  veKpfc).  St.  Paul  went  down  and  em- 
braced him,  and  bade  them  not  trouble  them- 
selves, as  his  life  was  yet  in  him.  Then  he  went 
upstairs,  broke  bread,  and  continued  talking  until 
the  mornmg.  As  they  departed  the  young  man 
was  brought  to  them  alive  (  Ac  207"12). 

The  incident  occurs  in  the  '  we  *  section  of  the  Ac 
and  is  clearly  authentic,  but  two  opinions  are  held. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  may  be  capable  of  a 
•»(  tf-'ctly  PI:  in  ml  explanation,  and  it  is  suggested 
liiar  i.  iilu-Hnic*  the  growth  of  mythical  stories 
on  a  basis  of  fact,  and  has  been  introduced  here  as 
a  parallel  incident  to  that  related  ( oiu  ei  nirv_r  Peter 
(Q^"43).  But  Ramsay  points  out  that  St.  Luke's 
language  is  very  precise  ;  that  he  does  not,  as  in 
1419,  merely  state  that  E.  was  thought  to  be  dead, 
and  that  weight  must  be  attached  to  his  medical 
knowledge.  Even  if  this  be  (as  is  perhaps  the 
ca^'  FT""1"**!-*  n  unnatural  strain  on  the  words,  it 
is  ;•  •  •  \  • !  "i  that  the  story  was  related  as  an 
instance  oi  the  exhibition  of  power  by  the  apostle, 
and  that  the  writer,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  be- 
lieved it  to  be  such. 

L.  •"  r>r  -T?  P  -  v.  St.  Paul  the,  Tray.  p.  290;  Holtz- 
mf..i »,  fi  .u  /-'.';/  t.riti,  ,i,  p. 402  ;  Zeller.  Acts^i.  p.  62,  Eng.  tr. 

A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

EYANGELIST  (etayyeXicrrfis, — 'a  preacher  of 
good  news,'  the  substantive  of  e^ayyehl^ta — or  etfay- 
7e\^o/*at,  the  commoner  bibl.  form).  The  verb  is 
used  in  bibl.  Gr.  o<  v-'o'i.ilV  in  the  general  sense 
of  class.  Gr.  (1  S  JIT ,  1 .1^  I  ,/and,  when  specialized, 
stands  for  the  work  of  Gospel  preacheis  of  all 
kinds:  the  subst.,  however — which  is  rare,  and 
entirely  sacred  and  eccles.,  occurring  in  bibl.  Gr. 
only  in  Ac  218,  Eph  411, 2  Ti45— -is  confined  strictly 
to  the  Christian  good  tidings,  and,  ••  :s  il\  'o 
a  particular  office  or  function  (see  ll-u  ,  •  • ', 
158),  The  clearest  evidence  for  the  distinctness 
of  office  or  function  lies  m  Eph  411  *  [Christ] 
gave  some  to  be  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ; 
and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers/  It  is  true  that,  in  the  list  at  1  Co  12^, 
evangeli&ts  are  omitted  (also  t-irla-KOTrot,  and  SiaKovoi) ; 
but  tii ere  the  point  is,  perhaps,  to  illustrate 
spiritual  aptitude  rather  than  to  give  an  exhaust- 
ive list  of  eccles.  offices.  When  a  similar  omission 
occurs,  Ko  126"s,  St.  Paul  seems  bent  chiefly  on 
distinguishing  certain  charismata,  being  content 
to  leave  the  ca'  \-»;  ik  !.,••»•  *  V  Possibly,  in 
each  case  local  •  » >  •  •  !••  i  |,  **  account  for 
the  omissions.  But  in  Eph  the  context  suggests 
that  the  writer  desires  to  mention  all  the  principal 
offices,  whereby  Christ  had  provided  for  the 
spiritual  edification  of  the  Church  universal,  and 
eva."/ye\L<rrr)$  appears  to  come  third  in  order  of 
institution  and  of  spiritual  significance.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  noticeable  that  we  do  not  find  the 
word  (even  in  places  where  it  might  naturally  be 
looked  for)  in  any  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  wnose 
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genuineness  meets  "with  most  general  acceptance. 
Q,,i(S.^,:r^j-  r-.c-,r-r-  ,TIQ  ke  mac[e  to  the  passage 
.  -,  2  Ti  48  ;  it  will  "be  sufficient 


here  to  say  that  the  phrase  i-pyov 
\icrrov,   cdo    the  work  of    an     •    .         *  o 

marked  and  peculiar  to  be  -  -    ,      ' 

pretedas  merely  equivalent  to  \  •  A  •  •' 

The  third  and  last  instance—  that  in  Ac  21*  (a 
verse  in  one  of  the  *  we  *  passages),  *  we  came  unfco 
Ctesarea;  and  entering  into  the  house  of  Philip 
the  ewutqeflift,  who  was  one  of  the^  seven,  we 
abode  witii  him  '  —  must  be  compared  with  Ac  86"40, 
where  it  is  said  that  among  those  who  were 
scattered  from  Jerus.  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  went  hither  and  thither  preaching 
the  word,  Philip  preached  the  Christ  at  Samaria, 
without  being  qualified  (v.34f-)  to  impart  the  Holy 
Spirit  j  was  sent  by  the  Spirit  to  teach  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  in  the  desert  between  Jeras. 
and  Gaza  ;  was  afterwards  carried  off'  by  the  Spirit 
and  found  at  Azofrus  ;  and,  finally,  having  evan- 
gelized call  the  cities*  m  his  route,  took  up  his 
abode  at  Csesarea.  He  may  therefore  have  been 
called  e#a77eXt<rr?7$,  not  because  he  had  been  defin- 
itely set  apart  for  the  office,  but  because  of  the 
missionary  work  he  had  done  and  was  perhaps 
still  doing  with  Ciesarea  as  centre.  He  had,  in 
fact,  been  set  apart  for  something  else,,  'to  serve 
tables'  (Ac  61-%  218),  but  had  superadded,  and 
possibly,  in  the  end,  substituted,  the  work  of  a 
missionary,  because  he  was,  like  Stephen,  f  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (Ac  65),  and  possessed  the  charisma 
for  the  work  of  preaching  to  those  who  had  not 
heard  the  Gospel  before. 

The  three  passages,  as  above  discussed  and  illus- 
trated, suggest  the  following  conclusions  :  (1)  The 
evangelists  were  inferior  to  the  apostles.  They  are 
placed  third  in  order  in  Eph;  Philip  was  unable 
to  rnpart  the  Holy  Q;uiit  to  the  Samaritans; 
TrrsoHiy  \\n-  t;ie  a^i-:."  *n  and  dolcpfr  e  of  St.  Paul. 
Ooii^UV  with  i,r->  'oru'lus'.OTi  i-  t'io  epigram  of 
Pseudo-  Jerome  (in  Eph  4n)  *  omnis  apostolus  evan- 
gelista,  non  omnis  evangelista  apostolus/  (2)  They 
were  travelling  missionaries,  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  those  unacquainted  with  it,  yet  sometimes  with 
a  settled  place  of  abode,  as  Philip  at  Ceesarea,  and 
Timothy  at  Ephesus.  Thns  they  were  officers  act- 
ing for  the  whole  Christian  community,  not  for  a 
single  church  only.  Their  function  could  be 
general,  covering  wide  districts,  or  it  could  be,  in 
practice,  local  and  circumscribed.  Thus  Theo- 
doret's  apparently  contradictory  statements  can 
be  reconciled  :  wepubvTes  ^pymw,  yet  ju%  xepu^res 
ircwraxou.  *  Going  about  they  used  to  preach/  yet 
'not  proing  about  everyieJiere*  (as  apostles  might 
do).  (3)  Theyw&re  cli/tr  ism  atically  endowed.  Com- 
pare the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Philip, 
and  the  xdgecrjca  of  Timothy  (1  Ti  41*,  2  Ti  1*).  Yet 
the  revelations  to  the  prophet  and  apostle  were  of 
a  higher  and  more  striking  order.  The  apostles 
were  fitted  to  be  the  direct  authoritative  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ  (Mt  1040,  Gal  414,  1  Co  II23)  ; 
the  proji'ic^  -  to  sv  ,iv  the  heart  and  conscience  by 
the  dciDon-i  ration  oi  the  Spirit  and  of  power  (1  Co 
14Mf-)j  the  evangelists  were  more  *  rnatter-of  -f  act 
men,9  preaching  the  word,  communicating  the  facts 
of  the  Go-pel,  paving  the  way  for  the  more  system- 
atic nork  of  the  pa-si  or*  and  teachers  (see  order  in 
Eph  411)  who  "watched  over  and  trained  the 
churches  when  founded  (2  Ti  42"5),  But  while  this 
may  suffice  for  a  distinction  in  work,  it  must  not 
be  taken  as  exclusive,  so  that  apostles  could  not 
be  prophets,  or  that  apostles  jind  prophets  could 
not  be  evangelists,  or  that  evangelists  could  not 
be  pastors  or  teachers,  or  both.  In  the  floating 
constitution  of  the  half-organized  early  Church, 
different  kinds  of  work  were  amalgamated  (as 
mnsfc  always  happen)  according  to  qualifications 


and  circumstances  (cf  1  Co  I17,  Ac  S25,  and  the 
mixed  instructions  to  Timothy  and  Titus).  (4)  They 
were,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  solemnly  set  apart  for 
the  special  function.  Thus  Timothy  (1  Ti  414, 
2  Ti  I6) ;  and  probably  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Ac  IS1'8) 
were  (so  far  as  the  Church  was  concerned)  set 
apart,  in  the  first  instance,  not  as  apostles,  but 
as  evangelists  from  among  the  e  prophets  and 
teachers }  at  Antioch. 

But  we  are  still  left  in  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  the  ei/ayyeXMmjs,  and  this  un- 
certainty is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
the  contributions  of  later  literature  to^the  subject. 
Why,  for  instance,  is  there  no  mention  of  evan- 
gelists in  the  Apostolic  Fathers?  Because,  says 
Harnack,  there  was  no  definite  primitive  distinc- 
tion between  apostle  and  evangelist,  and  in  the 
DidacM  the  *  apostles '  are  just  evangelists.  But 
why  should  not  evangelist  have  survived,  and 
apostle  have  been  reserved  (as  in  later  days)  for 
the  first  direct  representatives  of  Christ?  And, 
further,  when  in  the  Didache  the  s apostles'  are 
forbidden  to  stay  more  than  two  days  in  the  same 
place,  can  we  regard  them  as  parallels  to  Paul,  oi 
Philip,  or  Timothy.  '.-;«.  "j,1*;-  r-  ;".  a  letter  to  the 
last  named  such  \\*\  .,  •.:  i  r"  •  !•»  y  is  condemned 
(1  Ti  513)  ?  Of  course  the  strict  injunction  in  the 
DidacM  may  be  due  to  t'  •  •  *  •  opportunities 
]"•>•  *ii'o-":i,j  upon  the  •  .';•  of  well-to-do 
v*  i  ,-•  ,,".-.  and  the  missionaries  referred  to  in 
1  Ti  may  have  been  caricatures  of  the  evangelist 
type;  but  the  difference  is  striking.  A  partial 
reply  to  the  former  question  may  be  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  apostolate  beyond  the  Twelve  and 
St.  Paul  (an  extension  obtain'-  Jl'  in  the 

apostolic   age  itself)    soon  .        ;     less 

familiar  and  less  dignified  name  of  evangelist. 
This,  however,  scarcely  accounts  for  the  speedy 
aad;ri<minjr  oxclusiveness  of  the  apostolic  title; 
or  for  the  i,u  t  that  Eusebius  recognizes  in  Pan- 
tsenus  the  evangelist  a  type  of  an  old  order  still 
largely  surviving  in  the  days  of  the  Alexandrian, 
but  not  common  in  his  own  days  (Eus.  HE  v.  10). 

The  material  Eusebius  affords  us  on  this  subject, 
though  to  some  extent  unhistorical,  throws  back 
light  on  the  primitive  use  of  the  term  evangelist. 
lie  tells  how  Pantasnus  found  that  his  arrival  in 
India  had  been  anticipated  by  the  written  Gospel 
of  Matthew ;  he  tells  how  Thaddaeus,  one  of  the 
Seventy,  had  been  sent  by  the  Apostle  Thomas, 
under  divine  impulse,  to  Edessa,  as  a  preacher  and 
evangelist  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  (HE  i.  13), 
and  this  *  teaching'  (also  called  *the  seed  of  the 
word  of  God')  is  the  storv  of  Jesus  (§  19),  We 
may  combine  these  hints  with  the  fact  that  Euse- 
bius (leaving  the  rest  unment'-*1  ^  i  «)  '  ";.  i(i 
cords  'the  names  of  those  Q--  ;;••  ,<»!•"  Imn 
gelists]  only  who  have  transmitted' the  apostplic 
doctrine  to  ns  in  writings  still  extant' ;  that  Theo- 
doret  definitely  re&tn<>t&l  the  name  to  this  class; 
that,  finally,  (llcurnenni^  and  Chrysostom  confined 
the  name  u>  ihe  writers  of  the  POT  Oo-i-  1-  ;  and 
that  e&ayyeXia-rJis  became  (in  the  -JJ •'•"''  '"'  Ordin- 
ances, Harnack,  Texte,  ii.  5)  an  appellation  of  the 
dvayvcacrTTf)$,  the  reader  of  the  Go-pel  foi  liio  day, 
who  had  also  to  be  fo^y^rt/aJs,  /vri/<7/,7/  ifj  ,>xj  •/• lining 
it.  We  may  further  recall  thnf  Hnli]>  imeipreted 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the  eunuch ;  that  Apolloa 
(piohably  an  evangelist)  wa-  miglil  y  in  the  Suin- 
tures;  that  he  had  been  taujr'it  ilir;  '^ay  of  the 
Lord  *  more  perfectly  by  A  (ju  i  la  and  F'riicillii  'piob- 
ably  evangelists  also,  as  Theophylact  believes)? 
that  Timothy  the  evangelist  was  strong  in  the 
Scriptures,  one  of  the  reasons  doubtless  for  his 
choice;  that  IV  1  p<"  -<j*  on  to  Timothy  the  ' de- 
posit* of  the  (lo-r*^  I"  '•  ,ui  received  fiom  Christ, 
exhorts  him  to  keep  the  original  model  of  sound 
words,  and  reminds  him  of  the  word  that  is  trust- 
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worthy,  and  of  the  (open)  mystery  of  godliness 
which  is  the  story  of  Jesus  (2  Ti  I12,  1  Ti  620f-l15,  2  Ti 
21Iff-  ;  cf.  Tit  3s,  1  Ti  316).  We  shall,  then,  favour 
the  conclusion  that  the  NT  evangelists,  as  such, 
were  depositaries  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  as  it 
gradually  crystallized;  dealing  with  these  facts 
orally  and  in  writing,  now  as  missionaries,  now  as 
interpreters,  without  the  special  o-ocpia  of  the 
apostles,  or  their  peculiar  weight  and  authority  ; 
demi-apostolic  men,  with  a  charisma,  but  one  not 
so  commanding  as  that  of  the  apostle,  or  so  strik- 
ing as  that  of  the  prophet.  In  a  word,  they  might 
be  called  specially  inspired  teachers;  the  etfcryye- 
Xi<TT?7s  being  distinctively  and  originally  a  teacher 
abroad,  aggressive,  •v.jln  •ilii_r  :  ^10  &$<£<nca\os  a 
teacher  at  home,  qui<  .  jmtl  o,  JL.II;;.  If  this  was 
the  practical  difference  between  'evangelist  and 
teacher,  we  can  better  understand  Eph  411  esome 
(general  and  missionary)  '•  .  •  "  -  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers'  (local  •  >  '  •  •  the  double 
capacity^  for  moral  supervision  and  for  instruction 
in  doctrine).  We  can  better  understand  1  Co  1228, 
where  5i8a<rKd\ovs  (in  the  third  place)  would  include 
evangelists.  We  can  better  understand  how,  in 
the  letters  to  Timothy  the  'evangelist,'  so  great 
a  stress  is  laid  on  teaching.  Furthermore,  we  can 
better  understand  the  meaning  of  teacher  in  the 
Didach69  when  the  phrase,  'whoever  cometh  and 
teachethj  you,'  is  followed  i1  i:>u  «li:«i-h  by  'but  in 
regard  to  the  apostles  and  //;  ',  ',/<•  /,v  •  <"li  11)  ;  here 
the  teacher  seems  to  be  a  wandering  teacher,  that 
is,  an  evangelist;  and  the  order  'apostles  and 
piophets*  is  so  far  against  the  supposition  that 
the  apostles  are  evangelists.  This  contention  is 
confirmed  by  the  order  in  other  passages,  e.g. 
(ch,  15)  '  Bishops  and  deacons  .  .  .  they  too  render 
you  the  service  of  prophets  and  teachers'  [when,  i.e. 
you  have  none  such  sojourning  among  you]  ;  for 
'  prophets  and  teachers  '  may  *  settle  among  '  them 
(ch.  13),  though  apostles  may  not. 

If  this     •  F  convergence  of  evangelist  and 

teacher  b   ,     •  is  easy  to  see  how  the  title  of 

apostle  became  increasingly  exclusive,  and  how  the 
title  of  evangelist  gradually  confined  itself  to  the 
writers  of  the  Four  Gospels.  See  CHUKCH,  p.  433. 

LITERATURE.—  Zockler,  Diakonen  »ivf  77  fr"r**iV*n  :  T?'O\, 

T     i'i-'-.  ~'nscopat-t  Sohm,  A"  n  ,••„.  »i    ':  \i(is-*i>»  •, 

•  •  tr.);  Harnack,  IV  ui  „    /'*.••  r-Vr  .uv    ', 

/arm,  Mimon&mwoden  im  Zeitalter  der  Apostel  ,  -MI  ,  •,  /-//>', 

art.  *  Evangelist/  J.  MASSI  L. 

EYE  (njo  havvah),*  is  the  name  given  in  J  to 
the  first  woman,  the  wife  of  Adam,  the  mother  of 
Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth.  In  Gn  320  (which  is  some- 
times regarded  as  a  gloss)  it  is  said  that  she  was 
so  named  because  >rp^  DX  np;n  '  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  living,'  i.e.  of  course,  'all  living  men.'  njn 
is  a  form  of  the  \\idespread  Sem.  root  mn,  rrn,  or 
«n  a-nd  =  7?/e,  a  «  1  XX,  Oxf.  ffeb.  Lex.  ;  rather  than 
li  >-.ri'j  (  KViii  Lit-tn'i  or  Life),  or  W1  -.7  '*'•/*  7  '^yinm  \ 
as  n  a  shortened  Pi.  ptcp.  W.  K  Mni'.li  l\tri,^tn 
a  i,  -7  IT'irrl'tw  in  Arabia,  p.  Ill)  makes  JJ.avvah'& 
i  '-i-u  lie  \  u  Tint  Lou  of  hayy,  and  thus  a  personifica- 
ion of  the  bond  of  kinship,  conceived  as  oxtlu-h  oly 
mother-kinship  (hayy}.  Wellh.  (Prhley.  308  n.  J'r.-r. 
tr.)  follows  ftoldeke  in  ^siu^o-'ing  'that  hawth 
SB  serpent,  as  explained  in  i'liilo  (de  agric.  Noe, 
§  21)  and  Midrash  "Babba  on  Gn  320,  and  finds  here 
a  trace  of  the  primitive  belief  that  all  earthly  life 
originated  in  a  primeval  serpent  (cf.  the  function. 
of  Tiamat  in  the  Bab.  cosmology,  and  Arab. 
hayyatun,  serpent). 
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*  LXX  Gn  820  z^,  41.  25  E&»  (the  Eft*»  of  v.»  has  no  equi- 
valent in  the  Heb  ),  so  al«o  in  NT  2  Co  us,  i  Ti  2».  In  Gn  820 
Aq.  has  Aix  or  AJ«,  and  Symm.  Zaw^aW.  Ttech.  writes  EtJ* 
both  in  OT  and  NT,  but  WH  (iL  313)  point  out  that  in  the  absence 
of  MS  evidence  as  to  breathings,  the  only  safe  grade  is  the 
initial  n  of  the  Heb.  Cf.  also  the  Vulg.  H^'both  in  OT  an 


For  Eve's  relation  to  Adam,  and  the  account  of 
her  in  the  narrative  of  the  Creation  *  and  the  Fall, 
see  ADAM.  Her  utterance  on  the  Mrth  of  Cain, 
Gn  41,  is  very  obscure, — rn.T-flK  trx  rrnip  'I  have 

S^tten  a  man/  AV  '  from  the  Lord,'  with  Targ. 
nk. ;  EV  *  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,*  with  LXX, 
dtd  TOV  6eov ;  Vulg.  per  deum ;  Symm.  <rbv  Kvpty. 
Another  Gr.  tr.  quoted  in  Field's  ffexapla,  gKryo-d- 
nyv  ftvdpuirop  ictipLov,  *  I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  the 
Lord,'  has  been  adopted  by  Luther  and  others,  and 
understood  as  <A[>re^i"g  Eve's  conviction  that  the 
promised  Messiah  o*  o  <J~had  been  born.  Umbreit 
proposed  *I  have  gotten  J"  fora  husband.'  The 
RV  is  the  only  probable  translation.  The  text 
is  possibly  corrupt.  (See  CAIN). 

W.  H.  BKNKETT. 
EVENING.— See  TIME. 

EYENT  occurs  thrice  in  EC  (214  93- 8)  as  the  tr. 
of  mikreh  in  the  obsol.  sense  of  f  that  which  befalls,3 
*  fate ' :  as  98  e  There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous 
and  to  the  wicked.*  Cf.  Shaks.  2  Henry  IV. 
IV.  ii.  83— 

,.."    '   "  <•"     -.'"•SIM  iicvci-c-n'  rr.-. 
-  <.  <  •     .-,        _  .  1 1   i  i.i.' 

Elsewhere  event  is  found  only  in  the  sense  of 
'  issue,'  '  result,'  Wis  88  s  [Wisdom]  foreseeth  .  .  . 
the  events  of  seasons  and  times  *  (£/c/3d<ret*) ;  2  Mac 
923  '  expect  what  shall  be  the  event '  (rb  d-n-o/fyo^e- 
\  This,  which  is  the  common  meaning  of  Lat. 
eventns,  is  most  fic<ni<"il  in  writers  of  the  time  of 
AV,  as  Shaks.  T.  (>j  X/.^i/-,  in.  ii.  126— 

•I'll  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this.' 

The  mod.  sense  of  an  occurrence  is  very  rare  in 
writers  of  the  period,  Carlyle  quotes  Cromwell 
(Letters,  12  Sept.  1650)  *  [We  do  not  think]  of  the 
hand  of  the  great  God  in  this  1:::^  '\  i/ul  -linn  ^re- 
appearance of  His;  but  can  -i.^i  \  tjill  ii  am 
"event."*  ,J.  ll'i-iiM.s. 

EYERLASTINaNESS.—For  eYerlasting  see 

ESCHATOLOGY.  *  Everlastingness,'  once  common 
for  *  eternity/  is  now  used  only  where  its  special 
*  ""I'dUirL  is  emphasized,  as  Cheyne,  Isaiah,  i. 
I  IK  idea  of  the  divine  c\oilii,s(iiifriie*«3  is  one 
of  the  primary  notes  of  the  prophecy/'  It  occurs 
only  2  Es  820  *  0  Lord,  thou  that  dwellest  in  ever- 


lastingness*  (qui  inhabitas  saeeulum,  BV  'abidest 
for  ever,*  Kvm  *inhabitest  eternity*).  Wye. 
(1388)  translates  Is  5715  *_For  the  Lord  highland 


enhaunsid,  seith  these  things,  that  dweSith  in 
euerlastyngnesse.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

EYERY  is  occasionally  found  in  AY  where  mod. 
usage  demands  'each,'  as  2  S  2120  *  a  man  of  great 
stature,  that  had  on  every  hand  six  fingers,  and  on 
every  foot  six  toes';  2Es310  cit  came  to  pass  in 
every  of  them'  (BV  omits)  ;f  Bev  2121  *  every  several 
gate  was  of  one  pearl J  (BV  *  each  one  of  the  several 
ptes ').  Cf.  Cranmer,  Works,  i.  Ill,  *  In  my  ri^ht 
Searty  wise  I  commend  me  unto  you,  and  likewise 

The  line  of  an  Assyr.  Bab.  magical  text  is  often  read  aa, 
*The  woman  from  the  loins  of  the  man  they  bring  forth,' 

and  quoted  as  a  parallel  to  the  formation  of  Eve  from  the  ribs 
of  .luum.  But,  when  this  line  is  correctly  tr.  and  read  in  its 
context,  the  parallel  entirely  disappears;  *they'  are  demons, 
and  the  passage  narrates  their  ubiquity  and  mischief;  they 
enter  houses  through  locked  doors,  like  a  snake  or  the  'wind, 
and 

*  A  woman  [who  is]  at  the  loins  (?)  of  a  man  they  lead  away. 
A  child  [who  is]  at  the  knee  of  a  man  they  draw  forth. 
A  noble  [who  isj  at  the  house  of  his  kindred  they  drive 
out.' 

J.  J).  Davis,  Genesis  and  Sem.  Trad.  40. 

See  throughout,  Oatf.  Heb.  Lex.  rno>  DiHm.  on  Gn  320  41. 
fOf.  T.  Blyot,  The  Govemour,  ii.  4,  'he  made  as  wel  th« 
great  as  the  aural,  and  careth  for  euery  of  them  equally.' 
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bo  everich  *  of  yon.'    CL  also  Ex  3510  e  every  wise 
hearted  among  you.* 

Trench  (On  the  Auth.  Ver.  of  JVT,  p.  63)  points  out  that 
both  *each'  and  *  every'  take  occasionally  plu.  concords,  as 
Ph  23  'Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves'- 
Rev  2028  'They  were  judged  every  man  according  to  their 
works.'  He  adds,  *  "  each  "  and  "  every/'  though  alike  implying 
••r.M  ,  [/'  c  re--  MO  t>jiL  uaany  into  its  units,  and  refer  to  it  m 
*"i><  I.-  t"<-.-!.fc:i(nt  IUIL->,  with  only  the  difference  that  "each" 
segregates,  and  *'  every  "  aggregates,  the  unite  which  compiise 

»k  J.  HASTINGS. 

EYI  ("IN  'desire'  (')).—  One  of  the  five  kings  of 
Midian  slain,  Nu  31s,  Jos  1321  (Efl)  P. 

EYIDENCE,  EVIDENTLY.-  -To1:.,  •':-  Cover- 
dale,  AV  has  translated  120,  septwr  (in.  *  nook  ')  by 

*  evidence  »  in  Jer  3210-  n-  ^  14  &r  16-  «*.    The  meaning 
is  *  title-deeds.  '    Coke  (  1  628)  says,  *       '  ' 
seale,  as  Charters  and  Deeds,  and  (, 

without  seale,  as  Court  Holies,  Accounts,  and  the 
like  .  .  .  are  called  Evidences.'    BY  gives  'deed' 

*  lii  oiTfrliout.     Cf.  T.  Adams,  //  Peter,  p.  23  {on  I2), 
'  Therefore  a  man  should  be  often  perusing  and 
looking  over  his  own  evidence,  as  we  review  our 
assurances  of  worldly  possessions,  that  he  may  be 
sure  of  the  "whole  and  every  part  of  it  :  for  it  is 
dangerous  to  have  any  flaw  or  defect  in  our  con- 
veyance of  salvation.' 

'  Evidence  '  is  also  the  tr.  of  £\eyx°$  in  its  single 
occurrence  in  NT,  He  II1  (K.V  'proving/  BVm 
'test')  'Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  This 
is  the  Bishops*  trn,  Wyclif  having  *an  argument 
of  thingis  not  aperynge,'  Tmd.  *  a  certayntie  of 
thinges  which  are  not  sene,J  Gen.  'sheweth  evi- 
dently the  things  which  are  not  sene.J 

*  Evidently  '  is  the  trn  of  ipwepQs,  Ac  10s  *  He 
saw  in  a  vision  evidently  about  the  ninth  hour  of 
the  day  an  angel  of  God  coming  in  to  him3  (BV 

*  openly  J)  ;  and  of  the  prep.  Trpo-  -^  T*  o'  -  *I.  '  ,-  .  Gal  31 
'before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Chri-,  Is.itii  \wi  evi- 
dently set  forth    crucified'   (BV  '  openly').      In 
both  places  *  evidently'  has  the  obsol.  meaning  of 
'clearly,'  '<li-tinc;iy,vas  in  Knox,  Hist.  261,  *  And 
lest  that  your  Honors  should   doubt  in  any  of 
these  premises,  we  offer  ourselves  evidently  to 
prove.  That,*  etc.  J. 


word  is  likely  to  become  obsolete 
except  in  the  theological  sense  of  the  doctrine  of 
evil  (for  which  see  SlK).f  In  AV  it  is  freely  used 
as  subst.,  adj.,  and  adverb.  1.  As  subst.,  often  in 
immed.  antithesis  to  'good/  as  Gn  2®  '  the  tree  of 
knowledge  (RV  *  the  knowledge')  of  good  and  evil3 
(jru  ate)  ;  2  Es  214  *  I  have  broken  the  evil  in  pieces, 
and  created  the  good  '  (malum  et  .  .  .  bonum)  : 
sometimes  in  the  plu.,  as  Pr  1418  *  The  evil  bow 
before  the  good'  (o\tfa  ^  0^7  intf).  2.  As  adj. 

*  evil  '  is  applied,  not  onl^r  to  things,  but  even 
to  persons,  a  usage  now  quite  obsolete  ;  thus  Jer 
12"   '  all  mine  evil  neighbours.'    Cf.  Knox,  Hist. 

*  *  Every*  is  *ever  each*;  the  above  example  shows  it  in 
process  of  formation  ;  and  the  two  words  are  often  practically 
interchangeable,  as  Milton,  Comus,  811  — 

*  I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green.* 
f  The  loss  of  '  evil  '  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  discrimination 
m  words  \\irh  cojrnare  meaning      The  AV  used  'evil/  *bad' 

*  naughty/  quite  indiscriminately    Thus  in  Jer  2-i2*  *  *  the  other 
basket  had  very  naughty  figs,  which  could  not  be  eaten,  they 
were  so  bad  ...  the  good  figs,  very  good  ;  and  the  evil,  very 
evil,  that  cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  evfl.1    This  goes  farther 
in  the  way  of  variety  than  the  earlier  versions  by  introducing 

*  bad.'    Trie  Heb.  is  the  same  throughout,  and  BV  gives  'bad  > 
throughout 

In  Mt  21^  the  A  V  has  followed  the  Bishops',  'he  will  miserably 
des:rov  those  wiuked  men/  and  has  thus  lost  the  force  of  the 
Greek  (xntxols  xotxZf  &»>iVff  «i™:?).  Tmdale  is  no  better,  'He 
will  cruellye  de-strove  those  evvll  persons/  But  w^cin"  'He 
8Chal  lese  (sdeslroj)  yuel  the  juele  men';  Rhe.ms/'lhe 
naughtie  men  he  *ill  brinjr  to  naught1;  and  11V  'He  will 


e   men      e  *i       rinjr    o  naugt;  an     11V  'He  will 
ibly  destroy  those  miserable  men/  all  give  the  repetition 
its  advantage. 


283,  *  He  had  a  very  evil  woman  to  his  wife.*    Foi 

'  evil  spirit '  (Lk  7J1  82,  Ac  1912- 13- 15- 16)  see  DEMON 
In  Mt  537  613  RV  prefers  'the  evil  one'  to  AV  *  the 
evil,3  and  in  1  Jn  519  for  AV  '  wickedness ' :  see 
DEMON,  and  consult  Li^htfoot,  On  a  Fresh  He- 


eye    is  a  JbLeb.  expression 
(which  see).    3.  As  adv.  chiefly  in  the  phrase 

evil  entreat'  (Ex  522,  Dt  266,  Job  2421,  To  1012, 
Sir  7-°  S331,  Ac  76) :  the  other  phrases  are  *  went 
evil  with'  (1  Ch  7s8) ;  '  evil  affected  '  (Ad.  Esfc  135, 
Ac  142};  fevil  spoken  of  (Sir  3817,  Eo  146,  1  Co 
1030);  f  fare  evil'  (Sir  326).  Cf.  Grindal,  Letter  to 
Q.  Eliz.  (Parker  Soc.  ed.  p.  381)  *  Much  like  to  the 
Popish  Bishops  in  your  father's  time,  who  would 
have  had  the  English  translation  of  the  Bihle 
called  in,  as  evil  translated;  and  the  new  trans- 
lating  thereof  to  have  been  committed  to  them- 
selves ;  which  they  never  intended  to  perform.' 

EYilfaYouredness.— See  FAVOUE. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

EYIL-MERODACH  (I^D  H^)  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  great  Nebuchadrezzar  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon.  According  to  2  K  2527'30,  he 
promoted  the  captive  king  of  Jerus.,  Jehoiachin, 
m  the  37th  year  of  his  captivity,  set  his  throne 
above  the  thrones  of  the  kings  who  were  with  him 
in  prison,  changed  his  pris  -M  i*,,in:cnxs  and  made 
him  a  guest  at  the  royal  •«!  '•  10  Jie  end  of  his 
life.  The  Sept.  reads  EfcaX/«i/>wWK,  and  Berosus 
'A/wX/Mtpotfflo/co:?.  The  cuneiform  equivalent  of  his 
name  is  Am$l(Avel}-Maruduk  (cf.  Haupt  in  Zeitsch, 
/.  Assyr.  ii.  266  and  284 1 ),  *  man  (servant)  of  Mero- 
dach.J  According  to  Berosus,  he  administered  the 
•  •""  iring  his  two  years'  leign  (362-560)  with 
and  wanton  unrestraint.  Tiele  (Bab.  - 
Assyr.  Ges.  pp.  457,  464)  concludes,  on  the  basis 
of  tnis  character  of  E.-M.,  that  the  benevolent  act 
towards  Jehoiachin  should  be  attributed  to  his 
successor  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  ^Vi  ,  «>— <  •-•'»* 
yet  none  of  Ms  annals,  though  \  *••!,:  V<IM  j 
tablets  date  from  his  reign.  In  the  year  560  his 
brother  -  in  -  law,  Neriglissar  (Nergal  -  $ar  -  umr, 
*Nergal  preserve  the  king'),  in  a  conspiracy, 
slew  him  and  seized  the  throne. 

LITERATI-IH:  — Mej  er,  Gesch.  d.  Alterthums,  vol.  1  p.  597 ; 
Dclit/soh,  Heb  Lang  p.  12  ;  Boscawen,  Trans.  Soc.  Mb.  Arch. 
vol.  vi.  p.  1  ff. ;  and  autlio:nl(  «•  abo\  c  c.t».<l 

IRA  M.  PRICE. 

EYIIr  SPEAKING.  —  See  SLANDER.  EYIL 
SPIRIT.— See  DEMON. 

EX1CT.—1.  The  adj.,  only  Sir  5119  *  In  my  doings 
I  was  exact  *  (&  Trorfcrei  JAOV  dt^Kpi^o-d^v  A,  but  B 
has  &  irorfaet  Xi/tou  5i7//cp:/3acrd^y,  *  in  the  doing  of 
hunger  (?)  I  was  exact ' ;  Fritzsche  suggests,  and 
most  edd.  adopt,  ^6^01;,  { in  the  doing  of  the  law '). 
Here  'exact  means  'strict/  'particular.*  as 
Shaks.  Trail,  and  Ores.  IV.  v.  232— 

'Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee ; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perused  thee,  Hector/ 

and  Herbert,  The  Temple  :  '  Faith,'  1.  43— 

'What  though  my  bodie  runne  to  dust? 

Faith  cleaves  unto  it,  counting  every  grain 
With  an  exact  and  most  particular  trust. 
Reserving  all  lor  flesh  again.' 

2.  As  verb  frequently.  Notice  Ps  S922  '  The  enemy 
shall  not  exact  upon  "him '  (ta  K'»r*&,  RVm  *  do  him 
violence ') :  the  mod.  phrase  is  "'  impose  exactions 
upon/  Cf.  Burnet  (1687),  Trav.  ii.  86,  'Innkeepers 
think  they  have  a  right  to  exact  upon  Strangers.* 


_,,, ^  «««..«jg  the  Vulg.  Jaciatis,  \Vvchf  has 

do  ye  no  more,'  and  Rheniis  *Doe  nothing  more,'  which  seems 
natural  reply  to  MVhat  shall  we  do?'  But  the  Greek  verbs 
are  not  the  same,  T*  out,  ironuruptv  (TR  aro^j-owty)  and  M*jSi*  .  , 


EXCEED 


EXCELLENCY 
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«r-3?r«T!«:  a"rt  ~-ift  ""is  the  sense  of  exacting  both  in  class. 
Cr«  «>*  rifo  ir  i  x  i  .•  '->  Ci  \r  'require').  Agere  is  similarly  used  in 
Lat.,  and  might  have  been  chosen  by  Jerome  here. 

Exactly  is  found  2  Es  1664  f  the  Lord  will  exactly 
search  out '  (scrutmando  scrutinabit),  and  Sir  162s 

*  declare  his  knowledge  exactly '  (fr  <kpij3e^}.    The 
sense  is  the  same  as  'exact'  above,  i.e.  'precisely3; 
el  Shaks.  Temp.  I.  ii.  499— 

'  But  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command/ 

J.  HASTINGS. 

EXCEED. — The  transitive  use  is  now  rare  and 
almost  confined  to  the  sense  of  *  preponderate, '  as 
Jowett,  Plato2,  v.  76,  c  Men  always  choose  the  life 
which  exceeds  in  pleasure.'  But  in  AV  we  find 
the  sense  of  *go  too  far,'  without  introducing  a 
comparison,  1  S  2041  e  They  .  .  .  wept  one  with 
another,  until  David  exceeded '  (^nan) ;  Job  369 
'Then  he  showeth  them  their  work,  and  their 
tum^ii.  --'o-is  that  they  have  exceeded'  (1133$% 
KV  •  have  behaved  themselves  proudly ') ;  2  Es  4s4 
'  Do  not  thou  hasten  above  the  most  Highest : 
for  thy  haste  is  in  vain  to  be  above  him,  for  thou 
hast  much  exceeded'  (excessus  tuus  multus,  RV 
c  for  he  that  is  above  [hasteneth]  on  behalf  of 
many/  reading  JSxcelsus  autem  propter  multos, 
after  Syr.) :  so  Coverdale's  tr.  of  Is  SI8 '  Therfore 
(0  ye  children  of  Israel)  turne  agayne,  like  as 
ye  have  exceaded  in  your  goinge  back '  (AV  and 
RV  'have  deeply  revolted7),  and  Bacon,  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  n.  ix.  3  (Selby's  ed.  p.  53) 
4  the  scruples  and  superstitions  of  diet  ...  in  the 
law  of  Mahomet,  do  exceed.' 

Exceeding  is  rare  as  an  adj.,  only  eight  times,* 
while  as  adv.  it  is  used  60  times  at  least,  when 
it  always  qualifies  an  adj.  Thus  Mt  S28  *  There 
met  him  two  possessed  with  devils,  coming  out  of 
the  tombs,  exceeding  fierce  *  (xa\efrol  \tav  j  so 
Rheims ;  but  Tind.  Cov.  Cran.  and  Gen.  1557, 

*  out  of  measure  fearce ' ;  Gen.  1560  and  Bishops', 
'  very  fierce J ;  Wye.  *  ful  wood  *). 

Two  cases  of  *  exceeding'  as  adv.  demand  ,  "     '*•>.•:  .Ton  33 
1  Nineveh  was  ant  \v-,  -*i  ^L"  i    c"    /and  A1  ,       " 
was  exceeding  fair.'    Ine  Heb.  of  Jon  8s  is  QTft&w  n/VUTJ)1, 
lit.  *'i  •   •  -•    .      •  .  »  M    Y  .•s  PVm;  and  the  Gr.  of  Ac  720  is 
&m>m    ••  v    «  '         »«i«,    '  as  RVm  again.    AVandRV 

agree  in  taking  both  -.  •  -n-  i  "  r  of  lli«' *••  porlatne  ;  and 
this  xs  supported  by  .  «  :  '  *.i  £•  '  >  ho3t,  hie  I'IP  host  of 
God.'  But  in  the  only  other  place  where  the  identical  expres- 
sion occurs,  Gn  109  (m,v  *ja?  Trnin),  AV  and  RV  give  *a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  LORD  * ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
three  pnssugt'b  the  nutrition  i*  TO  cypre*-*,  i^ot  morel  y  the  super- 
lative, bur  ihe  ideal  01  nii/ht,  jrroatTic^,  boautv,  such  as  could 
be  a/lmiitod  into  the  prt!*ouco  of  the  \li-perrcct.  There  are 
simTa*- »  M-rt**"  »'ih  iii  '"ie  Psalter,  Ps  36fe  AV  'the  great  moun- 
tu  r1- '  I! VIM  II  '»  'I'T  mountains  of  God' ;  65^  'the  river  of 
<;,  <1,  \V  mil  ll\  ,  N  -'•  AV  'the  goodly  cedars/  RV  as  Heb. 

*  cedars  of  God ' ;  10416  AV  and  RV  '  the  trees  of  the  LORD  ' ;  but 
Perowne  (Jonah,  I.e.)  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  in  these 
passages  the  thought  is  different,  being  that  of  God's  proprietor- 
ship, as  indeed  the  last  passage  indicates,  *  which  he  hath 
planted.' 

Exceedingly  also  occurs  some  50  times,  being 
the  form  used  with '''jr'/tf  (oM'opt  Ac  2611,  Gal  I1*, 
passages  in  which  AV  (ii-t  01  Fiiff.  versions  uses 
this  word).  'Morecxcoouinjrly '  i^  found  Mk  1514 
(TK  irepurvvrfyws,  edd.  vepurtr&sj  &V  Exceedingly'), 

*  The  eight  orc,.r  ( ••<•<  -  of  'o\m  rlinir'  as  an  adj.  are  2  Vac  F2? 
1  yielding  e.  pra'-  u:  .  f  iriV-t)1!  I  »id'  (inuvrSt  i'/&yo.«r 
mu  \fy>jufrvyouw'*  *•*•  K-4.ii,  UV  *  hieing  and  th'inl^iji,'  rhe 

ctttf-rf  jtf»\i\-'.'>t,  -^  A^-»«,  1<\  'besmng  hiui-i  U"  VKIM  *•  iiih  ITI  aJ 
vainglonousness,'  RVm '  earn  ing  h^  neck  hi^h'),  2  Co"  4"  *a 
far  more  e.  and  eternal  weight  of  giorj  '  (<s*.'t'  JT*Z  -r~f+  «.',  iTio- 
Brt.w  atetviov  Sxaof  ticfr*,  RV  'more  and  more  exceedingly  an 
eternal  ' '  " 


ttttt    .     .    .     %OMMJTI    <CyOt/^U«M.KVCMJ  ,    ij  UUC   -™         WJ  UU     C.    JWJ         V"     «•/«*"•- 

X»««rt/,  RV  '  in  e.  joy ').  Thus  in  every  instance  the  meaning  is 
1  surpassingly  great ' ;  the  word  never  has  the  sense  01  excessn  e 
or  immoderate,  which  we  find,  «.o.,  m  Sandys,  (1585)  Sermons, 
315,  '  Why  was  Anna  so  exceeding  in  craving  children  nt  the 
hands  of  God? 


Gal  I14  (7re/?K7cror<?pa>$) ;  and  '  exceedingly  the  more/ 
2  Co  71S  c  e.  the  more  joyed  \re }  (vefnaffor^pm 
ytcaXXov  gxdpwev).  Notice  also  *  very  exceedingly/ 
Gn  2T33  *And  Isaac  trembled  very  e.'  (pc^  TTO 
1ND1J2  nVu  nn-jn,  lit.,  as  AVm,  'trembled  with  a 
great  trembling  greatly 3  ;  LXX,  $&<rn\  d&  'l<roL&n 
^K(Trafft.v  peyahyv  crtpodpa  ;  Geneva,  *  Then  Izhdk  was 
stricken  with  a  meruelous  great  f  eare ' ;  Bishops', 
'  And  Isahac  was  greatly  astonied  out  of  measure* ; 
Dillmann,  •  "^  i  • "  \  "  •  \  '  7  schreckens 
liber  die  >1.  ,  •>  , :  ".  :  ••  are  less 

forcible).  J-  HASTINGS. 

BXCELLEHCY.— The  verb  to  '  excel9  occurs  13 
times  in  AV.  '  "•'••-  ----^  >,  ^  i,  {l»  \-  (^Illrent 
Heb.  and  Gr.  i  .  .  „  (.1-  '^  .y  \\  n  I:  the 
sense  of  *be  pre-eminent  over  others/  'surpass/ 
The  idea  of  pre-eminence  is  seen  even  in  Ps  10320 
'ye  Ms  angels  that  excel  iii  strength/  though  the 
Heb.  is~  -  '  "7-'  '."'  "  "  . 'heroes of  sti en gth'; 
for,  as  ;  >  '  ,  •  y  .  because  to  the  angel 

hosts  belong  strengtn  uripnuullcd  that  they  are 
summoned  now  to  praise  God  in  company  with  the 
Church  on  earth,  whose  dignity  surpasses  every 
other  created  thing. 

Pre-eminence  is  also  t*  ""• '  "" '  .'  thought  in  the 
word  'excellency*3  1.  -•»  '  the  qunlily  in 

which  the  pre-eminence  appears  is  -iiiix-l;  tlni> 
Gn  49s  *  the  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excel- 
Ic')c\  of  i)o\\or '  (75  nrn  n^  in;),  i.e.  says  Delitzsch, 
7>r.v^([c:i('f).  bo  ill  in  respect  and  in  power,  is  due  to 
Beuben  above  his  brethren,  because  he  is  the  first- 
born ;  Ezk  2421 '  I  will  profane  my  sanctuary,  the 
excellency  of  your  strength/  i.e.  the  place  of  pre- 
eminent strength  (Heb.  DMJJ  pa^,  RV  'the  pride 
of  your  power Y) ;  1  Co  21  *  I  ...  came  not  with 
excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom  ^ 

A.u'VOV  Y  (fO(piCLS. 

the  act  of  over 
hangs ;  henee 
T5\/,.-  ;"rii»  vriter^  it  i- 

r'^  <  • '  i-  u  y  '  '—Godet);  Ph  38  *  the  excellency  o!  the 
K*\)V  Ic'l^e  of  Christ  Jesus'  (r&  \j-3repfyov)  j  2  Co  47 
*  iliiu  ,'i-  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God ' 
(?)  ^7re/)/3o\^j  KV  *  exceeding  greatness/  but  *  superi- 
ority/ '  pre-eminence/  is  always  the  meaning  of 
the  word).  2.  More  often  the  'excellency'  is  of 
no  -•  •  ",,1  <••  rl  'y;  but  even  then  the  Eng.  word, 
as  »/  •  .>'  •/  /'"  1611  i;  o  """i  1  •  >  precise  is  not 
less  forcible  than  its  !i  [•.<•!  «•'.  equivalents^ for 
it  has  always  in  it  the  sense  of  superiority, 
uniqueness.  Cf,  Pref.  to  AV  1611,  ' for  the  worth 
and  excellency  thereof  above  the  rest ' ;  Pr.  BL 
1552  (Keeling,  p,  382),  'Forasmuch  then  as  your 
Office  is  of  so  great  excellency,  and  of  so  great 
difficulty ' ;  Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learn,  n.  xxiii.  27 
(Selby,  p.  149),  '  Julius  Csesar  ...  at  first  was  an 
orator  or  pleader  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  excellency 
of  Cicero,  Hortensius,  Catullus,  and  others  .  .  . 
he  ...  transferred  his  designs  to  a  martial  great- 
ness.* The  two  words  chiefly  translated  *  excel- 
lency '  in  AV  are :  (1)  pt»  gA'fa  (Ex  157,  Job  374,  of 
J" ;  Ps  474,  Am  68  87,  Nah  22,  of  '  Jacob ' ;  Is  60W  of 
Zion  ;  Ezk  2421  of  the  temple  ;  Is  1319  of  the  Chal- 
dseans),  a  word  which  primarily  means  'exalta- 
tion.' henco  maVMy  wnich  is  ]iie-<  mincnt  ;  (2) 
-;N-  ffa  #«//'/'  (Dl  5J3J  •'  '^  Ps  6S84,  i>ll  01  ,J'  j,  a  -\\  ord  of 
less 'honour  than  the  preceding,  being  used  indeed 
most  frequently  of  '  pride '  in  a  bad  sense  j  still  it 
is  not  inaptly  translated  'excellency'  in  those 
pas^ajres  the  reference  being  always  to  the  unique 
'  dignity  *  of  J".  (See  also  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos, 
1897,  p."  238  f.). 

In  old  writers  '  excellence*  and  'excellency'  are  both  in  use 
•without  difference  of  meaning.  Shake,  uses  'excellence*  16 
times,  c  excellency '  only  thi  .co  :  AV  has  *  excellency '  29  timet, 
'excellence*  not  once.  '  L\oo'l.-ifty'  has  now  given  place  tc 
1  excellence,'  and  the  word  has  greatly  deteriorated  ;  the  onlj 


pre- 

in  the  sense  "your 
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EXCELLENT 


EXCOMMUNICATION 


ase  of  '  excellency '  is  as  a  term  of  courtesy,  *  your  "3\  •( M  y.^ ,' 
which  may  b«i  fippliwl  ro  any  petty  governor ;  and  '  <.v  J  '  i"  '' 
itself  has  wcciJiutJ  ".'.e  vague  sense  of  general  v.-r;1.  'l''e 

1  :  *  "*  fj~ •  ~*r  be  partly  due  to  the  still  greater  loss  that  has 

1    •  .    excellent.     In  AV  'excellent'  Is  probably 

never  used  without  a  distinct  rvv.  ~-  ,1  of  cv  ^anson, 
1  superior,'  *  pre-eminent.*  Gf.T.  A<'  »  *  ."'  'Wr  (:•. , ,,.  p.  83, 
1  Jacob  gave  .Reuben  a  blessing,  but  added,  Thou  shalt  not  be 
excellent* ;  ftT"1  r  Q3  *  <W«  «"««™(i  stock  were  yet  excellent 
in  worldly  ,  •  .  -.  ,  ,•  •  are  odious;  Shaks.  has  a 

fondness  fci    .._-.'•      ,  in  course  of  time  it  has 

dropped  down  to  merely  '  very  good.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

EXCELLENT,  or  rather  MOST  EXCELLENT,  is 
the  regular  tr.  in  BV  for  the  word  Kpdrurros,  used 
as  a  title  of  respect  four  times,  and  always  by  St. 
Luke  (Lk  1s,  Ac  23"20  243  2G25}.  In  AY  'most 
noble'  is  substituted  m  the  last  two  instances. 
In  three  of  those  passages  we  clearly  have  the 
formal  address  of  a  person  of  high  rank :  *  Claudius 
Ly&ias  unto  the  most  e.  governor  Felix ' ;  *  most 
e.  Felix ' ;  *  But  Paul  saith,  I  am  not  mad,  most  e. 
Festus';  in  the  fourth  (Lk  I3)  it  is  used  in  the 
address  to  Theophilus,  to  whom  St.  Luke  dedicated 
both  his  works,  and  a  question  of  some  interest 
arises  as  to  whether  we  can  assert  from  the  use 
of  the  term  elsewhere  that  Theophilus  must 
have  been  also  of  high  rank  and  position.  So 
Thtwiil  y!' tt,  Arg.  in  Ev.  sec.  Luc:  s He  writes 
to  T'!i"*:«'i:i  ;-*  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and 
also  a  Eiautfitrate  (<TvyK\riTutbjr  6vra  Kal  dpxovra 
tew),  for  tLe  word  Kpdriffros  was  used  of  magis- 
trates and  jr;.\.r,o  -  "  vSvrwv  Kal  ^yqu&w?),  as 
also  Paul  ••';>•-,  ML..  ••--  rs/  the  governor  Festus: 
"  Most  e.  Fe»uu.o.  i'liu  authority  of  a  Byzantine 
commentator  would,  however,  be  delusive  on  such 
i«  o  motion,  as  the  meaning  of  language  changes, 
ur;'l  tiie  question  must  be  settled  by  contemporary 
usage. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  1st  cent, 
onwards  the  word  was  an  official  title,  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  was  always  so  used.     For  instance 
in  Jos.,  although  in  Ant  XTIII.  viii.  4,  XX.  i.  2  we 
find  the  technical  sense,  in  Ant.  IV.  vi.  8  (&  tepdrurroi 
vea,vL&v)  it  is  certainly  not  so  used,  while  in  the 
dedication  of  the  treatise  against  Apiom  to  Epaph- 
roditus,  who  was  a  freedman  and  procurator,  the 
variation  Kpfourre  dvdpQy  seems  to  suggest  a  different 
tone  (e.  Ap.  i  1 ;  Vita,  76).    Cf.  2  Mac  412. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,   the  usage  of  St.  Luke 
seems  more  fixed.  m  In  those  cases  where  the  word 
occurs,  it  is  certainly  used  as  an  official  address, 
and  is  probably  (we  cannot  say  certainly)  so  used 


in  :1  i»  ta*c  any  literary  connexion  between  the 

two, 


K  —  Otto,  De  Epiztola  ocT  rtitn^tu^  l*ir>,  p  79, 
ed.  5i  TX  51  ;  Krenkpl,  Joiephiu  wid  La  w.  n  ;  ;  :  jl.i'r'->,i\  .  .5?.'. 
Paul  the  Trav.  p.  388.  A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

EXCEPT.—  The  verb  occurs  only  1  Co  1527  'But 
when  he  saith  all  things  are  put  under  him,  it  u 
manifest  that  he  is  excepted,  which  did  put  all 
things  under  him,*  that  is,  an  exception  is  made 
in  his  favour,  he  is  left  out  of  account.  This  is 
Coverdale's  tar*,  and  illustrates  the  oldest  meaning 
of  the  verb.  Cf.  Shaks.  Jul.  Cm.  II.  i.  281— 

*  Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
la  :t  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you?' 


except  against  him' ;  "Tralv  (good  Christian  Reader)  wee  neuer 
thought  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  neede  to  make  a 
new  Translation,  nor  3  ct  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one,  (for 
then  the  imputation  of  Sixtus  had  been  true  in  some  sort,  that 
OIT  peoi)le  had  bene  fed  with  gall  of  Dragons  m  stead  o!  wine, 
w  ith  u-uey  m  stead  of  milke) ,  but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or 
out  of  many  good  ones,  one  principal!  good  one,  not  mstlv  to 


be  excepted  against ;  that  hath  been  our  indeauour,  that  oui 
marke.'  Cf.  Knox,  Hist  447,  <  Oe  v.iroro-  «=o^  of  the  Mmistne 
in  England  had  not  yet  assauhtd  f»»  .ur.-dvon  and  Church 
ffouernement  (which  they  did  not  till  the  year  1572,  at  which 
time  they  published  their  first  and  second  admonition  to  the 
Parliament),  but  onely  had  excepted  against  superstitious 
apparell,  and  some  other  faults  m  the  service  Booke.' 

As  past  ptcp.  of  the  verb  to  except,  we  find 
excepted,  as  Kingesmyll,  Man's  Est.  v.  (1580)  21, 
'  They  eate  of  the  excepted  tree ' ;  and  Milton, 
PL  xi.  426— 

1  Some  to  spring  from  thee,  who  never  touch'd 
Th*  excepted  tree.' 

But  more  frequently  except  (as  Tindale,  Works,  i. 
213,  'Here  is  no  man  except,  but  all  souls  must 
obey')?  and  then  very  often  following  its  subst., 
as  Ac  2G29  Cov.  '  these  bondes  excepte ' ;  Bacon, 
Adv.  Learn,  i.  (Selby's  ed.  p.  62,  1.  8),  cthe  divine- 
ness  of  souls  except.'  When  this  ptcp.  preceded 
its  subst.  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  prep.,  though 
it  is  obviously  hard  to  say  when  the  change  took 
place.  The  earliest  examples  in  Oxf.  Enq.  Diet. 
quoted  as  a  prep,  are  Langland,  Piers  Plowman 
(JB),  ix.  140,  *  Alle  shal  deye  .  .  .  Except  oneliche 
of  eche  kynde  a  couple ' ;  Henry,  Wallace,  v.  1026, 
1  Thai  entryt  in,  befor  thaim  fand  no  man,  Excep 
wemen.'  A  little  later  began  its  use  as  a  conj., 
introducing  not  a  subst.  but  a  clause,  and  being 
equivalent  to  'unless.5  In  AY  and  EV  it  is  used 
both  as  prep,  and  as  conj.,  most  frequently  as  conj. 
Once  the  conj.  is  strengthened  by  *  that/  Mk  IS20 
'  except  that  the  Lord  had  shortened  those  days ' 
(KV  omits  'that').  Cf.  Jn  35,  Tind.  'except  that 
a  man  be  boren  of  water  and  of  the  sprete.' 

The  only  use  of  'except'  that  is  now  commended  is  as  a 
preposition.  Hodgson  (Errors  in  the  Use  of  English1*,  117  f.) 
'  ,  '  -.  'wo  <  xa  -  • '  ••  *TT"  jrc*1  «--<v«  w-tc*-*  or  :r*  "*•»  n«  & 

>  ••  , '  ,  *•)  -  , ,'..  4  v  ''^-\%  ' .  ,  ,!  •  ' , 

k*  ",  '/  •.-  ;-',  5  *•!  '  DM  <  -  .1  ,1  .  .  •  _  > 

•  L,  x»  i  .u  -is  «  t  "i  •  "  i  >:,-:..  '-I  s-_"i  ,i<,ni, 
/.-,  **!,,  •'  /-/-.  -  I,  ',  M  1  ^  •-•)  i  .v-~r.  in,  '-.v^oxr.ni 
the  total  absence  of  ail  pretension  may  pass  tor  one  in  these 
days  of  abundant  conceit.'  The  Revisers  have  been  somewhat 

"  v    -.  i- "     .  ,  >  tasl.  *'  *•  i  t"  --•  S  vcept*  as  a  conj.  [see  esp. 

*•'<><  M,   //      •;  i  ftTs'  /.*,..     '/.•  (  --1]    94-97,  and  Ecclesiastical 

L.\    ."«'/"-}  -  ••>-207j.    In  tais,  nowever,  they  are  at  one  with 

previous  versions  and  with  the  history  of  the  word.    In  the 

"    ~  ~    "»-•»*•  ~"  <•'•       '   irs  73  times,  and  67  times 

••  .      i     »    •          • .  made  few  changes.    In 

•  ,  •  .,  f.  '  .  ^  L6i3'but';  twice  (2S39, 

1  Co  14'0  they  turn  •  except '  into  'if  ...  not,*  twice  (1  Co  146  9) 
into  '  unless,'  and  once  (2  Co  135)  into  *  unless  indeed.'  It  is 
only  in  connexion  with  Jn  8^  where  they  change  *if  .  . .  not,* 
and  1  Co''"  ,  .  •  ,•-  •  -  -•  ',  •.•';••  'tv 
are  open  •  »  "  '  -  ' ,  •  .  .  i  '  •  '  "  • '  <  r  .,c 

of  Uniformity  in  rendering.*  J.  HASTINGS. 

EXCHANGER.— See  MONEY. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  is  the  name  applied  to 
the  temporary  or  permanent  exclusion,  for  errors 
of  doctrine  or  morals,  of  a  member  of  a  Church 
from  the  privileges  of  its  communion.  The  word 
is  not  used  cither  in  AV  or  RV,  but  the  practice 
which  it  describes  meets  us  in  NT,  both  in  the  case 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  in  that  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  practice  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  is  referred 
to  in  Lk  B23  (Blessed  are  ye  when  men  'shall 
separate  you  from  their  company,'  d^opffw),  Jn  922 
(the  case  of  the  blind  man  cast  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue, faww&yuyos),  Jn  1242  (the  rulers  who 
feared  to  confess  Christ),  Jn  162  (Christ's  prophecy 
concerning  the  disciples).  It  rests  oa  the  older 
practice,  described  in  Ezr  108  (the  case  of  those  Isr. 
who  at  the  Restoration  refused  to  give  up  their 
idolatrous  wives),  which  in  turn  is  a  modification 
of  the  still  older  h&rem  (uj\)  or  t  ban,'  referred  to 
in  Lv  27s9  and "  elsewhere.  The  word  herem 
means  literally  devoted,  and  is  used  in  (5T  in 
the  twofold  sense  of  devoted  to  destruction  (hence 
accursed)  and  devoted  to  God's  service  (hence  con* 
secrated).  See  CURSF. 
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The  practice  of  excommunication  as  we  find  it 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  herem  in  the  first  of  these  senses. 
In  the  early  history  of  Israel  the  punishment  of 
idolatry  or  other  gross  sins  was  physical  death. 
Thus  we  find  the  prophets  referring  to  the  future 
triumph  of  Israel  over  their  enemies  as  the  whole- 
sale devotion  of  them  to  destruction  by  J"  (so 
Is  342-  5,  Mic  438,  Jer  5021),  and  Zech.  looks  for- 
ward to  the  happy  time  in  the  future  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  *  ban '  (1411).  Temporary  exclusion 
from  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  meets  us  only, 
in  the  case  of  ceremonial  offences,  as  part  of  the 
general  requirement  of  the  ceremonial  law.  At 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  we  find  a  modification 
of  the  older  practice  in  the  interest  of  greater 
humanity.  Those  Isr.  who  had  married  foreign 
wives,  and  who  refused  at  the  command  of  Ezra  to 
give  them  up,  instead  of  being  put  to  death  had 
their  substance  confiscated,  and  were  separated 
from  the  congregation  of  Israel  (Ezr  108).  In  the 
time  of  Christ,  exclusion  from  the  synagogue  was 
the  regular  punishment  for  serious  moral  and 
religious  offences,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
Rabbis  as  herem  proper,  the  formal  ( ban,3  which 
could  be  inflicted  by  not  fewer  than  ten  persons, 
and  which  deprived  him  on  whom  it  fefl  of  all 
religion  •  •  * .  the  milder  niddtii  (ru), 

which  <•••  :  '  •  by  a  single  person,  and 
which  merely  cut  off  him  who  suffered  it  from 
conversation  and  contact  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days.  For  a  supposed  third  grade,  the  so-called 
shammatha,  (KPO^),  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
authority. 

The  origin  of  Christian  excommunication  is  often 
found  in  Christ's  words  to  Peter  (Mt  1619),  ( I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  j 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.*  (Cf. 
Mt  1818,  Jn  2023.)  But,  whatever  i: 
view  taken  of  this  much  disputes 
reference  seems  to  be  rather  to  the  • 
which  the  Church  is  to  exercise 
preaching  and  witness-bearing  than  t< 
ecclesiastical  procedure.  TV-  |i.-n;  •  s 

comes  nearer  to  the  mark,  r  •«•!"••.  i,:>  i  -  threefold 
admonition,  first  privately,  then  in  the  presence  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  (cf.  Tit  S10),  and  finally 
before  the  Church,  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the 
'«•  "•  \  ;  •••  "*  •  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Hence 
."•-."^  •'  •  .  lieve  tt  '  "J  •  '•  T  ; 

direct  utterance  of  Jesus  : !   •     !    .  ^ 

in  the  Jewish  -  Christian  circles  for  which  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  was  written. 

In  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  besides  general  direc- 
tions to  '  admonish  the  disorderly J  (1  Th  514 ;  cf . 
1  Ti  520),  and  to  hold  aloof  from  brothers  who  are 
fornicators,  or  covetous,  or  idolaters,  or  revilers,  or 
drunkards,  or  extortioners  (1  Co  5n),  ^or  who 
refuse  to  obey  the  word  of  St.  Paul  by  his  letters 
(2  Th  314 ;  cf .  Ro  1617),  we  have  in  the  Church  of 
Corinth  at  least  one  case,  and  possibly  two  cases, 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
incestuous  person,  referred  to  in  1  Co  5,  whom  St. 
Paul  delivers  unto  Satan  'for  the  destruction  of 
the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus '  (1  Co  56).  The  reference  in  v.4 
to  the  Corinthians  as  being  gathered  together, 
shows  that  whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the 
punishment  described  as  committing  unto  Satan, 
it  had  ecclesiastical  significance.  In  v.13  the 
Corinthians  are  expressly  charged  to  put  away  the 
wicked  man  from  among  themselves.  If  2  Co  26'11 
refer,  as  is  most  commonly  supposed,  to  this  same 
matter,  it  would  follow  that  the  exclusion  from 
church  fellowship^  was  not  permanent.  '  Sufficient 
to  such  a  one  is  this  punishment,  which  was 
VOL.  i. — 51 


inflicted  by  the  many  ;  so  that  contrariwise  ye 

should  rather  forgive  him  and  comfort  him,  lest  by 

any  means  such  a  one  should  be  swallowed  up  by 

his  overmuch  sorrow  '  (w.6*  7).     If,  however,  as 

"'.         "  "  pillage  refers  to  an  entirely 

mentioned  in  1  Co,  we  have 

a  case  of  discipline  administered  by  the  Corinth- 
ians themselves  without  special  instigation  by  St. 
Paul.  Inteicsting  and  perplexing  is  the  mention 
of  Satan  in  1  Co  55  (cf.~2  Co  2n  "that  no  advan- 
tage may  be  gained  over  us  by  Satan  '  ;  1  Ti  I20 
'Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  whom  I  delivered 
unto  Satan  that  they  might  be  taught  not  to 
blaspheme  *)*  That  St.  Paul  does  not  mean  by  the 
c\  [>  »»--  i'>r  '  ,\  ""ivery  unto  Satan  '  a  final  cutting  off 
.-••OKI  -;,1i^;--)  »,  such  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
anathema  of  1  Co  1622,  Gal  I8*  9,  Ro  9s,  is  clear  from 
the  reference  in  v.5  to  the  salvation  of  the  spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  some  suffering  besides 
the  formal  exclusion  from  church  fjMov.  -}i.n  is 
intended,  seems  equally  clear  from  t!:o  it-foic'ice  to 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh.  Hence  the  conjecture 
of  some  physical  punishment  miraculously  in- 
flicted upon  the  offender,  possibly,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  death  itself.  But  the  matter 
is  too  obscure  to  warrant  a  definite  conclusion. 

The  Corinthian  letters  picture  a  loose  organiza- 
tion, without  formal  officers,  in  which  discipline  is 
administered,  now  by  ilio  Coii'iCii'ia^,  now  by  St. 
Paul  himself.  THOTCMS  no  dcj'p'il  e  rule  of  procedure. 
The  general  pin  ii«lo,  is  laid  down  in  1  Cp59"12, 

•  -i  ""  ,•   ,  *     jijrjlKd1  iois  is  made  ace.  to  the  circum- 

•  •  •  •  ,•  each  case.  In  the  Pastorals  we  have 
already  a  definite  mode  of  procedure,  with  its 
public  reproof,  and  its  accusation  before  witnesses 
(1  Ti  519t  ao).  Not  moral  offences  only,  but  a  schis- 
matic spirit  may^  be  the  occasion  for  exclusion  from 
church  folio  \\-liip  (TitS10  CA  man  that  is  hereti- 
cal [fa<  lion*]  after  a  first  and  second  admonition, 
refuse.'  Cf.  1  Ti  6s,  and  esp.  2  Jn  v.10,  where 
false  doctrine  is  made  the  ground  for  absolute 
breach  of  intercourse).  That  excommunication 
might  be  inflicted  by  a  faction,  as  well  as  by  the 
Church  at  large,  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Diotrephes 
(3  Jn  9-  10).  These  later  instances  show  that  excom- 
munication was  not  merely  disciplinary,  having  as 
its  end  Ilio  pcnit^ra  ,  "  i  '•  ition 

of  the  oiii  n  \\  :,  n  LI  n!    •  •  •      •     •          :  gned 

to  guard  the  infant  '  ^       •     In 

no  case,  however,  is  it  regarded  as  consigning  the 
person  cut  off  to  eternal  punishment,  as  later 
theories  have  sometimes  hem.  That  was  the  work 
of  God  alone,  with  which  man  had  nothing  to  do. 
In  genoinl.  this  brief  survey  of  the  NT  passages 
MIOUS  that  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  first 
\  '  "  .'  %  .  from  which  the  later  ecclesiastical 
.  :  ••  with  its  elaborate  process,  was  de- 

*  •         in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others  of 
interest,  the  development  was  a  gradual  one,  a 
part  of  that  slow  process  by  which  the  flexibility 
of  early  Christian  institutions  was  gradually  trans* 
formed  in  to  the  fixed  rules  of  a  powerful  eccles) 
astical  organization. 


—  The  art  in  Smith,  DR2,  by  F.  Meyriok,  un* 
charged;  and  Iler/ct?1,  /"/•'/.'•*  'Thrm  bei  den  Hebraern/  by 
Jtu.isclv,  wlio-c  fio  v.rii  r  luciaum,  ib  jri\  en.  For  the  practice 
among  uu»  Jev\?,  <•((  >o\iar\,  //«••';.  -lirA-ffZ.  ;  and  Benzmger, 
Heb.  ArchaoL  On  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  offender,  cf. 
Weiszacker,  Da-1  !  <VvVT"  7i"""r''  i-  \  '  C*  -1  ^cussion  of 
NT  passages  in  il  i  i  •«>  ..i<->  ->:•  i*  -  !'  si  •!<  -:  !  ii<  i  in 

W.  ADAMS  UEOWN. 

EXECUTIONER,—  Mk  6s7  AV,  of  the  officer  sent 
by  Herod  to  behead  John  the  Baptist,  EV  'a 
soldier  of  his  guard.'  The  Gr.  word  cnre/covXarwp  is 
a  transliteration  of  Lat.  speculator*  and  the  specie- 
latores  were  originally  scouts  or  spio,-  (aprwitor.  to 
watch),  and  then  the  police  or  bodygnnrd  of  the 
Roman  emperors  and  mill1  ry  ;  •  '  •»  t"  (The 
word  is  fully  discussed  in  31  «  •  ,  ,...'  •  "••',  505  f.) 
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EXERCISE 


EXODUS  TO  CANAAN" 


BiJ.i'rd:r.g  ims  a  Tlorv:a::.  not  i  Jewish  punishment. 

IbvC  C*TiMii>  A.\D  PUA'ISHMEXTS.       J.  HASTINGS. 


EXERCISE*  —  Asa,  verb  :  1.  T:K>  primary  r  ov'iv 
is  to  occupy  oneself  with,  orgnge  ii.",  I'*  -;il' 
'Neither  <io  I  exercise  myself  in  great  matters' 
Crofer*fr|»  lit.  'neither  do  I  walk,'  as  EVm)  ;  Sir  5028 
*Blessea  is  he  that  shall  be  exercised  in  these 
things'  (dpaffrpa^i-ercu)  ;  2  Es  15B  *  those  things  in 
which  they  wickedly  exercised  themselves5  (quce 
inique  ex  ere  en  t,  EV  *  which  they  wickedly 
practise').  Cf.  Pref.  to  AV  1611,  'in  Latine  we 
haue  been  exercised  almost  from  our  verie  cradle.5 
2«  To  put  into  practice,  bring  into  use,  as  Knox 
(Works*  ed*  Laing,  iv^  135),  *Even  such,  deare 
brethren,  is  the  1  *  c—cd  i.vM.^ellc  o  -  our  Lord  Jesus  ; 
for  the  more  thM  .t  ".o  ^n'.rc'.cd,  *J  o  more  comfort- 
able and  puissant  is  it  to  such  as  do  heare,  reade, 
or  exercise  the  same1  ;  or  as  Dunbar  (  The  Tkrissill 
and  the  J2w,  16}  uses  exerce,  the  obsolete  form 
of  the  verb,  direct  from  exercere  — 

*  Exerce  justice  with  mercy  and  conscience/ 

So  Bev  ISU  *  he  exerelseth  ell  the  power  of  the  first 
beast  *  (rote*)  ;  Jer  9s4  *  I  am  the  LORD,  which 
exercise  lovinerklndness  '  (nyy  *  doing');  To  129 
*  Those  thc.t  exercise  a.ns  and  righteousness  shall 
be  filled  with  life'  (xwofiww)  f  JEzk  22-"'  'The 
people  of  the  land  have  used  <•  -  -  *  •  and 
exercised  robbery  *  (  Vn  &]%})  ;  '  ',  '  >  was 

requisite  that  upon  them  exercising  tvranny  should 
come  pemry*  (eVciVots  TvpavvQvcri,  RV  'in  tht-ir 
tyrr.nnou^  dealing";  ;  and  the  pa^irc-  in  the  Synop- 
tics, Mt  2025,  Mk  1043,  Lk  2^-,  where  KaraievptMv 
(Lk  Kuptetiw)  and  jtare£oiKru£fa>  (Lk  l£owid£*ci>)  are 
translated  in  AV  *  exercise  dominion  3  and  '  exer- 
cise authority*  in  Mt,  *e.  lordship3  and  *e. 
authority  *  in  .Mk  and  Lk  ;  RV  gives  *lord  it'  for 
xo.ra.K.9  ar»d  '  e.  authority  3  for  #ar«r|.  in  Mt  and  Mk, 
'hare  lordship*  and  'have  authority*  in  Lk.  3. 
To  practise  for  training  or  disfljjl.ne.  Ac  2416  'And 
herein  do  T  exercise  myself,  to  Jiavt*  iiluiiys  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward 
man1  (<bm5)  ;  1  Ti  47  'exercise  thyself  unto  godli- 
ness1 (-rvpvdfr  ;  so  He  514  1211,  2  P  214)  ;  1  Mac  630 
'elephants  exercised  in  battle*  (c^res-  ir&Xe/LLov., 
RV  'trained  for  wary);  2  Mac  1513  'exercised 
from  a  child  in  all  points  of  virtue*  {^/c/M/ieAer- 
wrfra)*  4,  All  those  meanings  belong  to  the  Lat. 
exercere,  and  the  influence  of  the  vulg.  is  con- 
s-iic'jOuP  thro"^  out.  Th  oro  a  ro  OA  t  n  t  M  o  e\  r.  in  T  '^'s 
o"f  'exercise'  fa  tlie  se:i«c  of  'aillico,'  4l<»puiii," 
which  also  belongs  to  exercere;  EC  I13  'this  sore 
travail  hath  God  given  to  the  sons  of  man  to  be 
exercised  therewith,*  and  310.  The  Heb.  is  n$,  cto 
be  bowed  down/  Cf.  Fuller,  Holy  JVarre  (ed. 
1640,  p.  155}.,  'they  had  to  do  with  Sfeladme  King 
of  Egypt^  who  lay  besides  them,  .  .  .  exercising 
the  ulinstians  with  continual  skirmislies.'  Milton 
has  the  same  sense  in  Par.  Lost,  ii.  89  — 

*  Where  pain  of  une"ctrijyT3MisMe  fire 
Moat  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end  '  ; 

and  Par.  Iteg.  i  156  — 

*  But  first  I  mean 
To  exercise  him  11  the  ullucrness.' 


A»  a  wb$t.  :  1.  Wis  818  *in  the  exercise  of 
conference  with  her,  prudence  ?  (4v  <rvyyv[Lva<riq. 
o/t{A/as,  KV  f  assiduous  communing/  EYirt  '  practice 
of  communion  J)  ;  1  Ti  4s  *  bodily  exercise  profitcth 
little*  (crwfiaTticfy  yvfjivaffta.).  2.  In  1  Mac  I14  and 
2  Mac  49  the  complaint  is  made  that  a  Greek 
*place  of  exercise  J  had  been  erected  in  Jerusalem, 
The  Gr.  is  yvfa-d^ov.  See  GAMKS.  In  2  Mac  414 
fr  ir«Xal<rrM  is  similarly  translated  'in  the  place  of 
exercise/  KV  *in  the  palestra.'  See  PAL/K^TRA. 

J. 

EXILE.—  See  ISRAEL. 


EXODUS  AND  JOURNEY  TO 

i.  Route  of  the  Exodus. 
ii,  From  Egypt  to  Sinai. 
lit  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh. 
iv.  From  Kadesh  to  the  Jordan* 

1  KOTJTE  OF  THE  EXODUS. — The  question  of 
the  route  of  the  Exodus  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
light  thrown  upon  it  in  recent  times,  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  archaeology  and  of  literature. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  work  of  excavation  of  lost 
cities  and  monuments  has  gone  far  to  ^negative 
certain  '»v  'j'l'o-cs  as  to  the  Exodus,  if  not  to 
render  ,  •]•*  :i  :".;'0-3ible ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  decipherment  of  inscriptions  and  papyri  ^be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  Exodus  h&s  furnished 
us  with  p  '^xz.ii'ilcu"1  and  historical  annotations  of 
the  highest  value.  It  must  no:,  V;  --.'I'^o-eil  that 
the  result  is  an  unmixed  conilrniatiJ'i  of  the 
biblical  account.  A  recently-deciphered  Egyptian 
inscription,  for  example,  shows  that  the  B6n&- 
Israel  were  already  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  so  that  the  migration  must  (have  been 
partial  and  not  national.  But  with  this  point  we 
are  not  concerned  in  the  present  article,  whose 
business  is  to  indicate  what  was  the  route  of  the 
Exodus  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  actually  took 
place. 

Even  though  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
completely  vindicate  the  historical  character  of 
the  fcxodus,  we  may  do  much  to  extract  a  correct 
• .  •  _  ; '  _  from  the  accounts,  and  so  to  prepare 
tue'  way  lor  accurate  history.  The  researches,  for 
instance,  of  Naville  have  practically  ^  settled  the 
first  stages  in  the  line  of  march ;  and  in  the  same 
way  a  closer  \"  » \1<  t1  :r  '*f  i  -'-'B  Smaitic  peninsula 
ei:  courage*  thy  .  t! ,  * "  M;  ;  u  r  is  more  to  be  urged 
in  favour  of  Iho  ii.-jrinonr.l.SI'ifr  Oiu:i(i.inbcbl-onprl.L 
forward  again-;  11  [(SeoSiN*i.j  "VVe  acquire  :n 
this  way  whnt  ;.re  r.l'po-i  i"\cu  pu  nN  in  t'io  lonu-, 
without  being  troubled  by  &  priori  considerations 
as  to  whether  the  whole  of  the  story  is  historical 
or  whether  any  of  it  is  miraculous.  Indeed  this 
last  "  *  '  •  "  *  *  •  •  *  '  be  omitted ;  for 

as  rt^  ,  •  .  -^  .  •:  -  «'  ctual  passage  of 

the  sea,  the  configuration  of  the  land  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Sue'z  and  across  the  Isthmus  is  such 
that  the  shallow  waters  of  the  sea  and  detached 
lakes  furnish  exactly  the  situation  for  such  a 
transit  as  is  poetically  called  a  passage  'in.  the 
heart  of  the  Ked  Sea.'  Moreover,  the  action  of 
wind  *  "  iter  has  been  constantly  the 

cause  _ '  •  effects  which  are  not  far 

removed  from  the  miraculous  statements  in  Exodus. 
For  example,  the  Russians  in  1738  entered  the 
Crimea,  which  was  strongly  fortified  against  them 
by  the  Turks,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  by  a 
passage  made  for  them  by  the  wind  through  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  Putrid  Sea  at^the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  And  Major-General 
Tulloeh  has  recorded  an  instance  even  more  to 
the  point3  when,  as  he  himself  observed,  it H  far  a 
f'r^n'f  "'rsf  >"ind  the  waters  of  Lake  Morten leh  at 
t''(s  or1.  'Hm  to  the  Suex  Canal  receded  for  a 
distance  of  7  miles  (see  Journal  of  Victoria 
Institute,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  267).  Other  instances  of 
the  same  effect,  which  would  be  counted  miraculous 
if  they  had  been  biblical,  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
by  Naville  (Jour,  Viet.  Instit.  xxvL  p.  12).  We 
may  therefore  lay  on  one  side  any  question  of 
direct  niiiticnlou^  njron<\  :  where  the  phenomena 
are  so  nearly  natural  to*  the  con m TV,  \\e  may  be 
content  to  say  that  they  are  not  n(to<-a]  ih  unhis- 
torical^and  that  the  question  of  miracle  is  merely 
one  of  interpretation.  Nor  need  we  be  delayed  in 
our  inquiry  by  considerations  as  to  whether  the 
story  has  i&iifiered  from  over-colouring ;  both  the 
numbers  of  the  person  &  involved  and  the  length  of 
their  supposed  slay  in  the  desert  may  be  deferred, 
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if  thought  fit,  for  future  examination.  The  account 
is  not  to  be  judged  from  its  weakest  points. 

The  best  way  to  form  an  idea  as  to  what  such  a 
migration  would  be  like,  is  to  compare  it  with  an 
annual  phenomenon  of  a  similar  character,  viz. 
the  Mecca  pilgrimage  from  Cairo.  The  analogy 
is  a  good  one,  inasmuch  as  the  account  in  the  Bk 
of  Exodus  expressly  suggests  that  the  Israelites 
wished  to  go  into  the  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of 
a  haj  (the  Heb.  word  in  Exodus  109  hag  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  that  is  applied  to  the  modern  festival, 
and  to  the  route  taken  by  ">  •  "  .  What 

point  was  aimed  at  in  the  ^     A  days' 

purney  into  the  wilderness  must'remain  uncertain ; 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  Sarbut  el- 
Khadeem,  on  the  northern  road  to  Mt.  Sinai, 
where  the  remains  of  famous  Egyptian  temples 
are  still  to  be  seen.  But,  wherever  it  was,  the 
Israelites  could  do  what  the  Mecca  pilgrims  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  ;  nor  is  there  any  &  priori  reason 
wlv  ••  i  1|",,1-'!  t  ••"  "  •,  scount  of  the  migration 
as  ,• -,  \  •  j',,, 

We  may  go  furtEer,  and  say  that  whatever  may 
be  objected  against  the  general  facts  of  the  Exodus, 
the  list  of  stations  (or  mansiones)  in  the  wilder- 
ness which  is  given  in  Nu  has  —r*~  ,-  •  •  ; " 

being  part  of  a  conventional  ••,••...  .  -i 
book,  and  is  therefore  susceptible  OJL  luentmcauon 
and  verifi cation,  altogether  apart  from  the  history 
in  which  it  is  embedded.  All  that  we  have  to  do 
with  such  data  is  to  make  such  literary  and  topo- 
graphical investigations  as  will  determine  whether 
the  routes  indicated  are  possible,  and  the  stages  of 
the  journey  feasible. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  will  strike  the 
careful  reader  of  the  account  of  the  first  stages 
of  the  Exodus  is  that  there  is  a  certain  veri- 
similitude about  the  nomenclature.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew.  Pithom 
and  Pihahiroth  are  certainly  Egyptian;  Migdol 
and  Baal-zephon  as  certainly  Hebrew;  Succoth 
will  be  shown  to  be  a  mere  fleb.  perversion  of  an 
Egyp.  name ;  and  there  is  even  a  suspicion  that 
alternative  names  in  the  two  languages  are  found 
in  the  narrative,  as  when  the  desert  into  which  the 
Israelites  go  put  is  called  in  one  place  the  desert  of 
Etham,  and  in  another  the  desert  of  Shur.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  that  the  country  next 
the  frontier  on  both  sides  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Semitic  people,  and  that  the  fortifications  and 
great  cities  are  in  the  care  of  the  Egyptian  Govern* 
ment* 

The  locality  from  which  the  Israelites  emigrated 
is^  defined  by  the  two  store-cities,  Rameses  and 
Pithom,  which  they  built  for  Pharaoh.  From 
Karneses  they  started,  and  their  first  encampment 
is  Succoth,  which  Naville  has  shown  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  Pithom.  The  identification  of  the 
two  cities  is  of  the  first  importance.  \  < "  <  •  • "  •  •  j  ( o 
Brugsch  (UExode  et  les  monument >•  /,'..-«  /  •' 
Leipzig,  1875),  we  are  to  identify  Rameses  with 
Zoan  (Tanis),  and  to  place  Pithom  and  the  district 
of  Succoth  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Delta,  between 
Tanis  and  Pelusiran.  He  then  r. •>•!»(  -  »  -in  [>•  Nir«r 
sugg-  '>••;  '|,  ,  •.  'n  -ly  ventured  .  \  *v  )il<-i<l<np.  In  I 
the  I  1 1  • '  •  i  j  •  s '  along  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean on  a  neck  of  land  between  that  sea  and 
the  ancient  Serbonian  lake ;  that  the  Egyptians 
followed  them  along  the  same  course,  but,  were 
overtaken  by  a  rush  of  water  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  destroyed.  On  this  hypothesis  he 
identifies  Etham  with  the  fortification  on  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  Migdol  with  n  ATjicrdolon  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itineruiy  j.-  bniijr  12 
miles  from  Pelusium,  and  Baal-zephon  with  Mt. 
Casius;  the  supposed  Red  Sea  (yam  suph)  turns 
out  to  be  the  feeibonian  lake,  as  is  suggested  by 


the  name  (yam  £wpA=sea  of  weeds),  Unfortu- 
nately, this  theory,  which  is  stated  with  great 
confide  •  "  \  3nigsch,  appears  to  b« 

almost  .  v         fact  that  Pithom  has 

been  found  somewhere  else  than  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard,  where  Brugsch  had  located  it. 
It  is  to  Naville  that  we  owe  this  important  dis- 
covery. His  excavation  of  the  mounds  known  as 
Tell  el-Mashkuta,  in  the  Wady  Tumilat,  on  the 
line  of  railway  from  Zagazig  to  Suez,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  modern  Sweet- water  Canal  and 
to  Hi'1*  lino  of  the  ancient  Sweet-water  Canal,  has 
proved  <  •  *  '  "!,  that  this  place  is  Pithom 
['abode  ^  1^^  j,  i*nd  that  its  secular  name,  or  at 
all  events  the  name  of  the  adjacent  district,  is 
Thuket,  which  may  be  '  '  .1  •  "f1-  the  Heb. 
Succoth.  It  is  curious  th  i  ':  engineers 

had  suspected  this  mound  to  be  the  site  of  Rameses, 
and  had  named  the  adjacent  railway  statioi 
accordingly.  It  seems  probable  that  Rameses 
will  be  found  in  the  excavation  of  the  mound  Tell 
el-Kebir ;  Tanis  is  clearly  excluded  by  Naville's 
discoveries.  We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  in  favour 
of  an  exodus  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal, 
and  the  fugitives  following  this  course  would  soon 
reach  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and  be  >top]-ucl  by  the 
fortifications  which  ran  along  t  i<?  I-i  Ijmus  from 
north  to  south.  This  is  the  station  Etham,  which 
«",!•  •-  -  !  •  coincide  with  the  Egyptian  -^etem  or 
k  •  •  •  and  to  be  the  same  thing  as  is  meant 

by  tne  Heo.  skwr  or  wall.  [The  only  difficulty  in 
this  identification  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  should 
have  expected  a  stronger  guttural  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Heb.  word].  The  route  is  evidently  one  of 
the  main  roads  out  of  Egypt ;  and  we  may  compare 
:'  '  "A1  .  '  '  .  'canslated  by  Goodwin,  which 
of  runaway  slaves  who  follow 
this  very  road,  and  whose  journey  is  described  in 
very  similar  terms. 

Several  difficulties  now  present  themselves.  One 
of  them  relates  to  the  question  as  to  whether  tbe 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  not  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  much  farther  north  than  at  present,  and 
whether  the  sea  was  not  actually  connected  with 
the  Bitter  Lakes.  In  that  case  the  transit  may 
very  well  have  been  made  at  the  head  of  the  Bitte'r 
Lakes.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis. 

ITjifiTh:n«V.<  Ty.  none  of  th,  ji",  <<  «r;  •  i:o  o*  in 
co:.n-  \"im  v  ,.')  i'i  >  part  of  •  A-  !  \  •  .  !-j,\"  ',»een 
identified.  Pihahiroth,  Migdol,  and  Baal-zephon 
have  all  to  be  located.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Baal-zephon  [Typhon]  is  the  mountain  Ataka  to 
the  S.  of  Suez,  and  that  it  is  dedicated  to  the  god 
of  the  north  wind  because  Phoenician  sailors  used 
to  pray  for  fair  wind  on  their  voyages  down  the 
Red  Sea.  Our  own  impression  is  that  the  case 
has  not  yet  been  made  out  for  moving  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea  so  far  north  as  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
and  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  crossing  took 
place  not  far  north  of  the  present  Suez.  [Its 
ancient  Greek  name  Clysma,  appears  to  carry  a 
tradition  of  the  disaster].  The  test  for  a  true 
solution  would  appear  to  lie  in  a  search  for  Baal- 
/<  l^i-Mi.  o*:iecially  D^T  examination  of  Mt.  Casius  on 
ilio  -lu»'0i  i  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  Jebel  Ataka 
at  the  head  of  ilio  Itcd  Sea. 

ii.  FEOM  EGYPT  TO  SINAI. —After  crossing  the 
frontier  of  Egypt  the  Israelites  go  three  days  in 
the  wilderness  and  find  no  water.  It  has  "been 
suggested  that  they  went  by  the  kaj  route  right 
across  the  plateau  of  the  Tih  to  Akabah,  and  that 
this  Akabah  (or  Elath,  as  it  is  called  in  OT)  is  the 
Elirn  of  the  itinerary,  where  they  found  wells  of 
water  and  palm  trees,  and  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  Mt.  Sinai  in  Midian.  We  are  not 
able  to  accept  the  theory  of  a  Midianite  Sinai.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  route  described  is 
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that  taken  by  travellers  to  the  traditional  Sinai, 
which  is  the  same  as  was  taken  by  St.  Silvia  of 
Aquitaine  in  the  4th  century.  The  route  goes 
along  the  wilderness  between  the  plateau  of  the 
Tih  and  the  B.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Marah  (see 
sep.  art.)  is  not  identified  with  any  reasonable 
pro  VJ/iiltv  ;  but  Elim,  which  follows  it,  may  very 
well  be  tlie  Wady  Ghurundel,  where  there  are 
even  at  the  present  time  wells  and  palms  (see 
ELIM).  From  this  point  the  road  to  Sinai  bifur- 
cates ;  the  northern  road  goes  by  the  Egyptian 
mines  and  temples  of  Sarbut  el-IOiadeem,  the 
southern  winds  by  the  Wady  Tayiboh  until  it 
strikes  the  seashore  :  this  is,  then,  the  encampment 
by  the  sea  (see  sep.  art.)  of  Nu  3310  ;  following  the 
shore,  the  ancient  Egyptian  port  and  road  are 
reached,  and  the  route  turns  inland,  passing  the 
entrance  to  the  Wady  Maghara,  where  are  the 
oldest  Egyptian  mines.  This  is  M  'f  V\  r 
station  Dophkah  (see  sep.  art.)  '•  V-'.-j-,  -, 
Dophkah  being  a  irl-.e«Ky~i£*  of  Mafkah,  the 
Egyp,  name  for  the  \).m:&  -ior:o  which  they  ob- 
tained from  the  mines  in  this  region.  The  next 
station,  Alrash,  is  not  known  ;  it  was  probably  not 
far  beyond  the  Wady  Mukattab  or  (  written 
valley  through  which  the  road  now  passes.  The 
nest  stage  is  Bephidim,  which  is  commonly  iden- 
tified with  Feiran,  the  oasis  of  the  peninsula,  the 
ancient  Faran  and  Paran,  and  from  this  point  the 
road  winds  through  the  long  Wady  es-Sheykh, 
until  by  a  long  detour  (or,  if  preferred,  by  a  short 
cut  through  a  pass  called  NuKb  el-Hawa,  or  £  Pass 
of  the  Wind  ')  the  plain  is  reached  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Sinai,  where  the  Israelites  are  supposed  to 
have  assembled  for  t^c  giving  of  the  Law.  The 
most  striking  1.^7ii:iicntiiri  on  this  routers  the 
encampment  on  the  seashore  five  (3;.  y?  <I;L'JT  having 
Jeit  ii.  But  it  is  clear  that,  striking  as  this  is, 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  route  of  the  Mecca 
*  *'  :!-  -  .  -it  can  hardly  be  called  a  conclusive 
'  :  ,  ••.  It  is  a  very  weighty  consideration 
that  the  name  Sinai  implies  a  place  of  sanctity 
[Sin  »  the  Babylonian  moon-god]  from  very  early 
times;  but  :u  ISsi^ylonI-  *i  M^n>  «r  inscriptions 
have  been  found  v\Iiu,h  v  juV  -<-,rle  conclusively 
that  the  traditional  Sinai  is  the  same  as  the 
biblical  one.  The  route  described  is  an  ancient 
trade  route  of  Nabatsean  traders  before  the 
Christian  era  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  not  a  road  worked  out  by 
biblical  explorer^,  as  has  sometimes  been  sug- 
gested. See  further  art. 


LriT]iATtrR7.  —  The  st-ir!e'it  should  consult,  inter  «Zwt,  Eobin- 
son,  B'oltcal  Hesfa.rcrtt.z  (\$'t\,  3rd  e«l  "i^iT,,  n»cr<,  TfifchCwn 
zwn  Sinai  (2cd  ed  Leipzig,  I8S1),  '..er-v:s-  7Lt/r/iom  7  Vaa 
tf,  the  PmirtpjLla  of  Sinai  t»»  !Si5  (ling  by  Oorarell,  .London, 
1348);  Naville,  Stwe  City  d  Pittem  (Publications  of  Egypt. 
IvxpIoraUon  Fund);  Brunch,  LTxode  et  left  Monuments 
*  'I  ,  -*  -•  >prt  1875,  Enjj.tr.  1879)  ;  Ganiurrim,  A'rejrf/wziw) 
a87). 

ill  FROM  SIHAI  TO  KADESH.  —  About  this 
portion  of  the  route  little  need  be  said.  The 
account  in  Nu  1011  states  that  the  first  march 
from  Sinai  was  into  the  wilderness  of  Paraxi. 
This  is  described  in  v.88  as  a  three  days*  journey  ; 
nnd  the  places  mentioned  as  on  the  route  are 
Taberah  iXu  11s),  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  Hayeroth 
(  1  134'  w)t  YV  hence  they  removed  into  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  (l*2lj!.  and  "from  this  place  (IS3)  the  spies 
were  sent  out.  Tabei  ah  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
itinerary  of  Nu  33.  In  Dt  Is  the  whole  route  from 
Horeb  to  Kadesh~barnea  is  described  as  eleven  \ 
days*  journey  by  the  way  of  Mt»  Seir.  This 
imueates  a  route  from  Sinai  by  way  of  'Afeabah  to 
Kadesh,  and  accordingly  travellers  have  sought  to 
identify  Kibroth-hattaavah  and  Hazeroth  with 
points  in  the  route  "between  Sinai  and  'Akabah. 
Further  particulars  are  given  in  the  articles  on 
those  name?;  and  for  the  names  which  follow 


Hazeroth  in  Nu  33,  see  iv.  and  the  article  OB 
KADESH. 

iv.  FROM  KADESH  TO  THE  JORDAN.  —  Th« 
accounts  of  this  part  of  the  route  are  found  in 
Nu  20.  21,  Dt  1.  2,  and  in  the  itineiary  of  Nu  33. 
Nu  20.  21  are  composite  in  character,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  analysis  (taken  from 
Driver's  LOT*  p.  66}:— 
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The  first  verse  of  Nu  20  deserves  special  notice, 
Its  first  clause  (as  far  as  the  word  'month  ')  is  due 
to  P.  A  c<-o  riling  to  that  authority,  the  spies  were 
sent  out  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  in  that 
wilderness  (Nu  1429)  the  children  of  Israel  re- 
mained until  the  rebellious  generation  bad  been 
consumed.  They  then  moved  in  the  first  month 
(apparently  of  the  fortieth  year,  and  for  the  first 
time)  into  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  The  next  clause, 
*and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh,5  etc.,  is  due  to 
another  source,  which  represents  the  stay  in 
Kadesh  as  a  prolonged  one,  and  associates  with 
that  stay  many  events,  but  without  assigning 
dates.  Two  of  these  events  are  recorded  in  Nu 
2Q3-21  :  £he  first,  the  judgment  passed  on  Moses 
and  Aaron  at  Meribah  (vv.2"13),  presents  difficulties 
which  cannot  here  be  fully  discussed,  but  the 
following  considerations  make  it  probable  that 
this  incident  occurred  at  an  early  period  of  the 
sojourn  at  Kadesh  :  (a)  the  account  is  in  many 
points  similar  to  that  in  Ex  171"7  ;  (#)  lack  of  water 
wordd  have  been  felt  soon  after  the  arrival  at 
Kadesh,  rather  than  at  the  close  of  their  sojourn 
there;  and  the  complaint,  Nu  204-5,  seems  more 
appropriate  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  remem- 
bered the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  than  of  those  who, 
having  left  Egypt  in  youth,  had  since  passed  forty 
years  in  the  desert;  (c)  •,*"!'  '  '  •  Dt  I37  the 
exclusion  of  Moses  from  *,  •  .^land  was 

decreed  about  the  same  time  as  ui  .  *     •   *  •  '•' 

was  pronounced  against  the  •  • 
came  up  out  of  Egypt.  Hence  two  alternatives  : 
either  the  account  Nu  202"18  which  gives  the  reason 
for  the  exclusion  must  describe  the  same  event  as 
that  referred  to  Dt  I37  (i.e.  an  event  which  happened 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  spies,  and  therefore  at 
an  early  period  of  the  journeyings),  or  there  are 
two  varying  traditions  as  to  when  and  why  Moses 
was  not  permitted  to  cross  the  Jordan. 

The  second  passage  (Nn  2014"21)  records  Edom's 
refusal  to  allow  a  passage  through  his  territory  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  journeyed  *by  the  way  to  the  Red  Sea  to 
compass  the  land  of  Edom  '  (Nu  214).  C  ••  .  •  "  •  - 
this  with  Dt  21,  very  similar  languag,  ,-  -  • 
used  to  describe  a  compassing  of  Edom,  which  is 
assigned  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  jo*1!  ri  o\  i  np«.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  (i>\uiioiit  route 
was  adopted  because  a  more  direct  course  towards 
the  E.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  not  open  ;  Edom's 
conduct,  as  described  in  Nu  20,  though  not  re- 
corded in  Dt,  was  the  cause  of,  and  therefore  prior 
to,  the  compassing  mentioned  in  Dt,  Hence  1both 
the  events  in  Nu  202"21,  though  in  their  present 
connexion  they  appear  as  incidents  of  the  fortieth 
jour,  m:iy  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  the 
jouiroyipj:-.  Two  distinct  pco^r.ip:  !<•!  I  pictures 
of  the  period  are  presented,  —  the  one,  that  of  JE, 
figures  Kadesh  as  the  scene  of  the  middle  portion 
of  the  journey,  and  is  to  be  traced  in  Dt  1.  2  (with 
which  the  brief  summary  in  Jg  II16"18  should  be 
compared)  ;  the  other,  that  of  P,  locates  these 
events  partly  in  Paran  and  partly  in  Zin.  The 
combination  of  the  two,  with  the  introduction 
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of  exact  dates,  has  produced  difficulties  which  are 
to  be  explained,  not  by  the  assumption  of  two 
places  bearing  the  name  of  Kadesh,  nor  by  the 
assumption  of  a  second  visit  to  Kadesh  (which  is 
nowhere  indicated,  and  seems  excluded  by  Dt  214), 
but  by  the  resolution  of  the  narrative  into  its 
original  components. 

In  the  list  of  stations  (Nu  33)  Kadesh  does  not 
occur  until  v.88,  where  it  is  identified  with  Zin,  im- 
mediately precedes  Mt.  Hor,  and  is  only  eight 
stations  removed  from  the  final  settlement  in  the 
plains  of  Jordan.  This  itinerary  makes  the  identi- 
fication of  Zin  with  Kadesh,  which  is  implied  in 
Nu  20,  and  refers  to  Kadesh  for  the  first  and  only 
time  towards  the  close  of  the  journeyings.  ft 
might  be  expected  that  Paran  would  be  found  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  but  it  is  not ;  the 
stations  from  Egypt,  as  far  as  Hazeroth,  corre- 
spond closely  with  those  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive portions  of  Ex  and  Nu,  but  after  Hazeroth 
[instead  of  either  Paran  or  Kadesh]  twelve  stations 
are  given  (Eithmah .  .  .  Hashmonah,  w.18-29),  the 
names  of  which  occur  only  in  these  verses,  and  no 
event  happening  in  connexion  with  these  places  is 
anywhere  recorded.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Bithmah,  or  some  other  of  these  names,  is  a  desig- 
nation of  Kadesh,  but  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an 
argument  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  such  a 
hypothesis. 

The  wilderness  of  Paran  (Nu  138)  is  a  vague  in- 
dication of  locality  for  the  events  described  in 
Nu  13.  14,  and  it  may  be  that  more  than  one  of 
these  twelve  stations  were  within  that  area,  but 
there  is  no  indication  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
list  of  Nu  33  has  been  incorporated  with  the  narra- 
tive without  tpccifyhifr  the  place  where  the  im- 
portant events  recorded  in  JNu  13.  14  and  Dt  1 
happened.  In  this  respect  the  list  is  independent 
of  the  narrative,  and  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
connexion  between  the  two  must  be  conjectural. 

The  eight  stations  "  "•  "  ,  TT  *  '  onah  (Mose- 
roth-Mt.  Hor)  must  r,  ,•  '•  •  With  the 

first  four»may  be  compared  the  fragment  of  an 
itinerary  preserved  in  Dt  106-7.  They  are  as 
follows : — 


Nu  3330*. 

Moseroth. 
Rcrie-jaa\an. 


Jotbatbab. 


DUOS- 7. 

Beeroth  Beae-jaakan. 
Moserah. 
Gudgodah. 
Jotbathab. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  four 
Peaces  are  referred  to  in  both  pas-sages,  and  it  seems 
also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ilic  sarao  part  of 
the  joui  IM\I  I".  • "-  il*1  •  P.1  »i1  iM  both.  The  inversion 
of  01  tie1.  M-  •<  •  '\  \  •»  i '  (,,'',;:  Bene-jaakan  in  the 
one,  and  following  in  the  other,  may  be  attributed 
to  an  error  of  transcription,  or  tk\;i .  :n  vl  1-x  -<•;>- 
posing  that  some  of  the  wells  of  :.  I >  ru  j, ;!«.,..! 
were  visited  both  before  and  after  the  encamp- 
ment at  Moseroth.  Moserah  is  noted  (Dt  10)  as 
the  place  where  Aaron  died  and  was  buried,  and 
must  therefore  be  close  to  Mt.  Hor,  probably 
the  place  of  encampment  at  its  base.  Further,  as 
Abronah  and  Ezion-geber  follow  these  four  places 
in  Nu,  and  the  position  of  Ezion-geber  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  is  known,  it  follows  that 
these  stations  describe  the  journey  from  Mt.  Hor 
down  the  Arabah  to  the  Bed  iSea.  Pursuing  the 
journey  from  this  point,  as  described  Dt  2s,  the 
children  of  Israel  passed  'from  the  way  of  the 
Arabah  from  Elath  and  from  Ezion-geber.*  This 
is  geneially  explained  by  *»u;  j»o*-i»i«r  Mint  tlioy 
completed  the  circuit  of  Edom  by  <vm|iM",Ti£  it  on 
its  E.  side.  From  the  S.  ond'oi  tlii»  \jnbnh  n 
valley  called  Wady  Ithem  leads  upwards  in  a  N.E. 
direction  to  the  high  table-land  which  lies  to  the 
E.  of  Edom  and  Moab,  across  which  runs  the  Haj 
route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  Along  or  near 


this  route  the  children  of  Israel,  after  !->*v"'^-  t!  a 
Arabah  by  Wady  Ithem,  passed  in  a  \.  •!!i»:\"'*.i 
r^«i  4.1™  — ^^  lye-abarim  in  the  wilderness 
•  "  '  ;  towards  the  sunrising(Nu  21), 
the  next  definite  geographical  indication  afforded 
in  the  narrative. 

But  against  accepting  this  view  of  the  journey, 
it  may  be  argued  as  follows  :  The  two  stations  in 
Nu  S336'41  which  follow  E//ion-gebcr  are  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  (Kadesh)  and  Ht.  Hor.  These  verses 
imply  that,  after  reaching  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah, 
instead  of  bearing  eastward  as  above  described  the 
children  of  Israel  retraced  their  steps  alon£  the 
Arabah  to  visit  Mt.  Hor,  on  the  occasion  of  Aaion's 
death  and  burial.  Moseroth  is  separated  by  six 
stations  from  Mt.  Hor,  and,  if  the  identity  of 
Dt  106  7  with  Nu  3330'34  be  maintained,  there  are 
two  statements  concerning  the  time  and  place  of 
Aaron's  death  which  cannot  be  reconciled.  In 
order  to  harmonize  the  accounts,  many  com- 
mentators consider  that  the  stations  in  Dt  106-7 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  same  names  in 
Nu  3330"84,  but  must  be  supplied  as  part  of  the 
journey  fioiii  Mt.  Hor  to  Zalmonah  (Nu3341).  The 
omK-sion  of  these  stations  in  Nu  33  is  explained  by 
supposing  that  names  which  have  been  previously 
montio  idl  are  not  repeated  in  this  list.  Besides 
the  double  visit  to  Kadesh,  two  visits  to^Mt.  Hor 
(for  Moserah  or  Moseroth  must  be_  considered  as 
equivalent  to  Mt.  Hor)  and  two  journeys  down 
the  Arabah  to  Ezion-geber  must  be  assumed,  before 
the  narrative  of  Dt  28ff  can  be  combined  with. 
Nu  33  from  Zalmonah  onwards,  as  representing 
the  final  departure  from  the  Arabah  on  i/l-c  way 
to  the  E.  of  Moab.  This  reiterated  duplication  of 
events,  inferred  from  combining  the  accounts,  but 
nowhere  indicated  in  the  narrative,  raises  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  this  harmonistie  interpreta- 
tion, though  possible,  does  not  represent  the  actual 
progress  of  the  journey.  The  main  difficulty  arises 
from  the  position  of  Zin  and  Mt.  Hor  following 
"C/io-i-^cLvr  in  Nu  3386'41.  Ewald  proposes  (Hist, 
of  fsr.  ii.  201,  Eng.  tr.)  to  remove  vv.361*-41*  from 
where  they  now  stand,  and  insert  them,  after  Hash- 
monah in  ver.30.  The  order  of  the  stations  would 
then  be  Hashmonah,  Zin,  Mt.  Hor,  Moseroth, 
Bene-jaakan,  Hor-haggidgad,  Jotbathah,  Ebronah, 
Ezion-geber,  Zalmonah,  etc.  The  necessity  for 
assuming  the  unproved  duplication  of  events  is 
removed,  and  the  direction  of  the  journey  would 
be  as  traced  above.  The  obvious  criticism  of 
Ewald's  hypothesis  is,  that  if  the  arrangement  he 
proposes  were  the  original  one,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  change  which  introduces  such 
difficulties  should  have  been  made.  May  a  slight 
variation  of  his  hypothesis  be  suggested?  The 
verses  which  he  would  transpose  difter  in  character 
from  the  rest  of  the  chapter;  instead  of  giving 
only  names,  they  relate  events  and  furnish  details. 
May  they  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition  ?  If  so, 
they  may  be  either  omitted  or  '  •  r.  :• ,""  ,  ••"! 
the  same  result  attained.  One  <•. 
remains :  the  insertion  of  Zin  and  Mt.  Hor  after 
Ezion-geber  indicates  a  movement  up  the  Arabah 
northwards.  This  northern  direction  may  have 
been  continued  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  a  turn 
east  wards  would  bring  the  children  of  Israel  to  the 
E.  side  of  Moab.  Tli-'  <  -r-.p.-—!1!^  <>'  Edom  would 
then  be  on  its  W. ; , n,  <l  N .  I  >•  » r  ut  i .  In  favour  of  this 
it  may  be  suggested  that  an  Israelite  might 
understand  the  border  of  Edom  to  mean  the  border 
towards  his  own  land.  So  long  as  the  sites  of 
Zalmonah  and  the  stations  following  remain  un- 
certain, this  interpretation  of  the  existing  text  of 
Nu  SS41*-  cannot  be  rejected  as  impossible,  though 
it  would  represent  a  tradition  difierent  from  that 
followed  in'Nu  214  and  (probably)  Dt  28. 

The  concluding  section  from  the  E.  of  Moab 
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oawaids  is  ;<•-••--;  ',  "y  Tree  from  aml)ijrni;y. 
though  defiu  <••••,  •,"  >  •  of  places  i->  ^.'in!  T;UP 
here  as  in  the  preceding  stages.  The  children  o* 
Israel  cross  the  brooks  Zered  and  Arnon  (Nu  2112-  ]*). 
The  latter  is  by  general  consent  identified  with 
the  Wady  Mo;  •;  .-.  -tream  which  is  fed  by  many 
tributaries,  t"  •:  "  -  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  the 
middle  of  its  E.  side.  The  deep  valley,  about  three 
miles  broad,  through  which  it  passes,  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  district,  and  forms  a  natural  "bound- 
ary line.  It  was  the  southern  limit  of  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  Israel  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  The 
position  of  the  brook  Zered  is  uncertain.  The 
wady  el-Ahsa,  which  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  at  its 
S.  extremity,  is  too  far  south  to  be  identified  with 
it,  for  lye-abarim  to  the  E.  of  Moab  is  reached 
before  crossing  it  (Nu  21n),  The  Wady  Feranjy, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  stream  passing  by  Kerak 
and  reaching  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  promontory 
called  El-Lisan,  or  the  main  affluent  of  \\Ydy  Mojib 
(that  com  ing  from  the  S.E.),  may  with  greater  pro- 
bability be  considered  as  the  ancient  Zered,  The 
nomenclature  of  the  tributaries  of  Wady  Mojib  is 
somewhat  unsettled,  but  Bliss,  when  exploring  the 
country  of  Moab  in  March  1895  (see  his  memoir  in 
PJSFSt,  1895)  took  special  pains  to  ascertain  the 
names  assigned  to  them.  He  follows  Tristram  in 
giving  the  name  of  Wady  Sa'ideh  to  the  E.  affluent 
of  the  Wady  Mojib  and  not  to  the  S.E.  branch, 
which  is  generally  so  called  in  maps  and  com- 
mentaries. The  description  in  Buhl  (Gt  utj.  (I.  Alien 
Palastina,  p.  51)  ifc  again  iii*!eicnt  Until  arriving 
at  the  AIBOB,  the  Israelites  probably  crossed  the 
upper  courses  of  the  rivers  and  kept  away  from 
Moab  towards  the  E,  They  would  thus  obey  the 
injunction  not  to  meddle  with  Moab,  and  find  the 
rivers  shallower,  and  more  easy  of  passage.  The 
deep  and  rugged  sides  of  these  streams  for  some 
distance  from  their  outlets  into  the  Dead  Sea  cause 
considerable  difficulty  to  the  modern  traveller, 
and  would  have  been  impracticable  for  the  hosts  of 
Israel.  But  after  crossing  the  Arnon  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  W.  and  afterwards  in  a  N.W. 
direction  in  order  to  reach  Dibon-Gad  and  the 
mountains  of  Ibarim— the  high  ridge  to  the  E.  of 
the  X  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  which  they 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho.  The  names  given  in  Nu  21  ^"m  are  differ- 
ent from  those  in  the  itinerary  of  Nu  33,  but  the 


last-named  glace,  *  the  top  of  Pisgah  that  looketh 
toward  Jesmmon*  (''the  desert'  KV"),  indicates  a 
spot  on  the  Abarim  range  whence  W.  Palestine 
and  the  Jordan  valley  were  visible.  The  last 
stage,  Nu  221,  is  given  with  additional  detail  in 


LrrERAiTRK.—  Commentaries  on  the  Books  of  Nu  and  Dt, 
especially  those  of  Dillmann  in  the  Eurzgef  Exeg.  Handb. 
z.  Alien.  Testament  and  Driver  on  Dt  in  the  Internat.  Grit. 
Own  *n.f  maybe  cpiisulted  for  further  information.  Trumbull'a 
Ead^h-Earne-a  discusses  the  whole  route  from  Egypt  to  Canaan, 
and  contains  a  full  list  of  ancient  &ad  modern  works  dealing  with 
the  subject.  See  also  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  2£xodu&,  and  Kohler, 
Biblische  Getehusht*  A.T  s 

J.  RBKDBL  HARETS  Aim  A.  T.  CHAPMAN. 
EXGBUS  (ntof?  ftjgi,  or  simply  rto^  ;  "E|o5os  :  see 
HBXATETJCH)  is  the  2nd  Book  in  the  Hek  Canon. 
It  is  also  ^  the  2nd  division  of  the  great  composite 
work  which  contains  in  one  complex  whole  all 
fchat  has  been  preserved  *f  old  Heh.  writings  about 
the  origins  of  the  Isr.  people.  So  much  is  here 
assumed,  and,  further,  that  it  is  generally  possible, 
if  not  TO  distribute  the  material  among  four  dis- 
tinct documents,  at  least  to  assign  it  to  one  or 
other  of  four  differing  schools  of  writing,  Jahwistic, 
Elohistic,  Benteronomic,  and  Priestly  (referred  to 
as  J,  E,  Qf  P},*  whose  relative  age  is  shown  by 

*  JTs  (ssj-gupplenaentg),  Es  etc  ,  denote  later  elements,  while 
I*g  Iff  often  used  for  the  original  groundwork  of  the  Priestly 
Document  before  enlarged  by  the  numerous  addition*  marked 


the  order  of  the  names,  the  periods  of  the  first  two 
overlapping.  For  the  proof  of  this,  and  for  general 
matter^,  of  introduction,  see  HEXATEUCH. 

Our  aim  here  is  to  exhibit  the  results  of  such  an 
analysis  in  detail,  with  a  condensed  account  of  the 
chief  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  For  information 
about  persons,  places,  things,  events,  institutions, 
laws,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles. 

The  book  covers  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  is 
mainly  historical,  but  contains  important  legisla- 
tive sections.  It  falls  readily  into  three  parts— L 
Israel  in  Egypt ;  II.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai ;  III.  At 
Sinai.  The  method  »f :;';  -i:--  r-  IIOIOKM»P(O^M<»I"'- 
little  explanation,  in1  •I'Ss.iM'iif'fy^Miu-l  "ri.-cii'i1 
letters  snow  what  documents  contain  the  material 
next  following :  the  sign  II  preceding  means  that 
the  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  another  chapter  or 
section.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  chapters. 

Thus,  by  following  J,  E,  and  P  through  in  turn, 
the  main  contents  of  the  documents  can  be  sever- 
ally traced,  and  the  amount  of  coincidence  noted. 

I.  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT:  1-131*. 
A.  Summary. 

I    -"^Increase,    and    TT31"°  *"i     of    Israel. 

2  BBirth  and  adoption          "'       -  violence, 

tiight,  and  ""rm.-i:i*-*r(s  3-4  •'-•Tiieophnny  and 
JESFCommission  01  Mos.  and  Aar.  JJiMos.  returns, 
and  Convinces  the  people  by  signs.  5  ^Free- 
dom claimed,  bondage  increased.  6-77  ^^Com- 
mission of  Mos.  and  Aar.  78-12  Eleven  JEP  wonders 
_ 78-18  PRod  becomes  serpent,  magicians  copy; 
714-25  JEP^ile  smitten,  ^magicians  copy;  81"15 
Jpfrogs,  pmagicians  copy;  S1^19  plice,  magicians 
fail;  820'82  Jflies;  91'7  Jmurrain ;  98"13  pblains, 
in:  ;-'icii.r*  «nifffr;  913'35  JEhail ;  101'20  JElocusts; 

I  r,j:-_«   ^''.rkMo*--;    Jbanishment   of    Moses,    who 

II  ^prophesies  death  of  firstborn  and  release  of 
Isr.  12-1316  JPRules  for  Passover  and  Feast   of 
Unleav,  Bread ;  Jdeath  of  firstborn,  and 

of  Isr.;  jplaw  of  firstlings. 


r  marks  editorial  revision ;  *  shows  supplements  from  docu- 
ments of  the  same  school ;  '  ^'"<.  -  'i1  "•!*•. 'ii»  'iSMi'ItX's.'i-'o1'-; 
" b,irnaonizinir  and  otiher  rt  !a~  \>}\  -ijt-  adcit'ons  »\  Jt--,  U>, 
arid  RP  ;  [  ]  enclose  m  forming  a  displaced  jpass^e ;  ...  show 
that  something  has  dropped  out;  and  if  with  [...]  that  the 
material  is  found  elsewhere ;  a,  b,  etc.,  mark  w.  subdivided. 


12  !20b       ^   ..11 -l>. 

..  13  2ua  21f.  Vl-10... 


f2  la   5    7-Oa 
,Lr      4b   6.. 


24-26  a[...]29-3ir 


J  ^         16-18 19f . "    .  1-12 13-16°3«  l»-20a  24-26  a[. . 

EX9b-15        ...21f.4        ?14bl7f.        20b  21-23"      27f. 
P°  * 


...35-23^  ,v     -,     •••;*", 

'gi       Rll  7 

"  '"     "     '  ....................  " 


_ 

J  >vl8       ...21a          24f. 
Ej       ...20b  23 

P        19-20a  21b-22 


4  ...8-15        20-32 

..... 
5-7       16-19  8-12  " 


J 


17f  19-21"         23b    2ib  23b-31  ^  «  la  lb-3a' 

22-28a  24a  25a          35ab"  1  () 

iV  ............ 


J1A3b-ll          13b  14b-15a ..  150-19     24-26  28f.^  ^     4-8  0f 

P10- 


P«;  Ph  stands  for  the  Holiness  legislation  of  Lr  17-26  with 
kindred  passages.  R  stands  for  one  of  the  redactors,  who  (1) 
edited  J  and  E  into  a  single  whole  JE,  in  this  case  cited  as  EJ*4; 
or  (2)  combined  JE  with  D,  cited  as  Rd ;  or  (3)  supplemented 
Ps  and  combined  P  with  JEDt  and  so  are  called  RP  In  Exodus, 
of  course,  D  is  not  found,  and  only  here  and  there  traces  nf  Rd, 
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J  .-  ~  21a  21b-23°  24-27"  27b      29-34  37-39 

B]2 -35?" 

P         1-13*14-20'     """  28 


J  -.  Q                             ^  Q     8L°   5"  6f.°  8-10"  11-13°  14-16" 
p-^40-42"  43-50  51"        If. 


Note  that  no  pn«n:re  has  been  analyzed  unless  there  is 
reasonable  prob j.i.l i,;,  usually  indeed  practical  ''I1  -.<  ,  "ia!i 
it  is  composite ;  but  obviously  some  of  the  detadt  !/.  •  \ .  .  -  oj 
verses  must  be  rather  possible  than  always  «I  ."  <  j  i,>  ,  :  to 
The  analysis  has,  however,  been  carried  as  c."  ,.i  o'«  .  ',  H.H 
being-  more  helpful  thus  to  the  student.  If  any  one  will  case  the 
trouble  to  mark,  (say)  with  blue,  black,  and  red  inks,  the 
analysis  on  a  copy  of  the  BVor  the  Heb.  text,  and  to  underline 
the  phrases,  etc.,  referred  to  under  ni.  and  iv.,  and  then  read 
through  all  the  passag  -">-._•  i  1  Jo  n  "'i  document  consecu- 
tively, he  will  gum  the  -,  j,  ••  '  "•  \  of  the  reality  of  the 
analysis,  and  the  distinct  character  of  the  documents. 

Display  :  •  "~  3  and  41-12  prob.  stood 

onginally         ••         ^  *     .  "i"       i    V- "  .• 

(4W)  to  go  back  to  F.:y]i1, ,  •  -1      <  •  :      *  ,  -i  - 

to  belong  to  Goshen,  or  pu^ry  10  ihc  journey  thither. 

C.  Parallels  and  Contrasts. 

Each  set  is  marked  with  the  same  letter  under 
J,  E,  and  P,  respectively  to  facilitate  comparison, 
f  after  refs.  means  rha'i  all  the  instances  in  the 
OT  are  given ;  *  that  all  in  the  Hexateuch  are 
mentioned;  italics  denote  biblic,  ""•  •  «i»*:rnd 
capitals  are  used  sometimes  for  '  •"•  "  "  «••'!,- 

J— (a)  The  people  live  in  Goshen  S22  92b  Gn  4510 
etc.  (only  in  J) ;  (b)  a  separate  district,  so  that  they 
and  their  cattle  could  be  differentiated  from  the 
Egyptians  84- 9- u  822  94- 6  928 ;  only  brought  in  gangs 
into  Egypt  for  forced  labour  55St ;  away  from  the 
Nile,  so  that  its  pollution  seems  to  cause  no  incon- 
venience 721'24;  (c)  so  numerous  as  to  alarm  the 
king  I9'12,  600,000  1287  Nu  II21  cf.  Nu  10s6;  (d) 
cattle  owners  Gn  46s2*84  473>6  having  flocks  and 
herds  109-24  1282-38  34s  Nu  II22  Gn  12^  IS5  243S  327 
3318  4510  4632  471  508 ;  (e)  Mos.  demands  3  days' 
journey  318  5s  827  cf .  Gn  3038  Nu  lO83^,  Nu  338  R*  t) 
that  they  might  sacrifice  to  Yahweh  or  (our)  God 
313  53. 8.  i?  8s.  25. 2?ff%  OI  serv&  Him  716  8L  20  91- 1S  10s- etc- 
1231 ;  (f)  the  wonders  o-  • '  '  .  ••  before  Pharaoh 
are  7,  and  are  natural  '«'.':  ,  as  disease  of  fish 
in  Nile  714ff>,  when  Yahweh  smites  the  river  717a*  ^ ; 
natural  causes  being  sometimes  specified,  as  the 
wind  in  the  case  of  the  locusts  1013- 19  cf .  1421b  ; 
Moses  speaks  freely  on  each  occasion  to  Pharaoh, 
and  the  wonders  follow  the  mere  announcement ; 
the  hail  is  on  every  herb  of  the  field  O255  cf .  922  and 
1015°,  and  locusts  eat  the  remaining  crops  and  the 
fruit ;  (ff  T  f '• '  '  is  hurried,  at  instigation  of  the 
Egypt.  !/  "  '•',  li,  ^l^Q^  father-in-law  is  the  priest 
of  Midian  216  ^(S1 181  K'e)  cf.  Gn  4145,  nnnamcd 
here  (for  Reuel  218  is  prob.  R*e),  called  Hobdb  Nu 
1029  Jff  411 116 ;  and  Moses  has  one  son  222  4?* ;  (i) 
-M:nu,if  "  >f  blood  is  the  main  thing  in  the  Pass- 
o\  ••.  \  a1  'i '  not  mentioned  1221"23  Js;  (j)  the  name 
01  (jrod  is  Yahweh  (= Jehovah),  or  the  God  of  .  .  . ; 
(k)  (1)  (see  below). 

E— (a)  The  people  live  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  with 
no  hint  of  separate  district  being  assigned  them ; 
(b)  rather  they  seem  to  be  herded  in  the  royal  city 
among  the  houses  I15ff- ;  no  immunity  fro  •  •  v  i 
mentioned  (e.g.  hail  925a)  except  for  the  »  : 
can  beg  of  neighbours  jewels,  etc.  3s2  II2  j  near 
the  Nile  I22  21'10;  (c)  only  numerous  enough  to 
annoy  the  king,  their  women  needing  only  2  mid- 
wives  I15ff-,  requiring  only  600  chariots  for  pursuit 
147,;  (d)  royal  pensioners  Gn  4618-25*,  never  men- 
tioned as  owning  cattle ;  (e)  Mos.  demands  merely 
that  Isr.  be  let  go  310L21f<  5Ia  (5lb  RJe  to  harmonize 
with  J)  9s5 1020,  ulterior  end  being  to  get  to  Can. 
1317-19  cfp  Qn  482^  an^  incidentally  to  serve  God 
on  this  mountain ,  i.e.  Horeb,  more  than  3  days' 
journey  312 ;  (ft  Iho  wonders  or  plagues  are  5,  and 
have  llift  irmjiculous  element  heightened,  e.g.  Moses 
ymites  oil  thevvaters  in  the  river,  and  they  turn  to 


blood  717b«  aob  ,•  Moses  only  once  speaks  to  Pharaoh 
5la,  and  the  wonders  follow  his  mere  gesture  j  the 
hail  is  on  man  and  beast  922'25a,  while  locusts 
devour  every  herb  of  the  land  lO12-151*  ;  (g)  departure 
deliberate,  the  people  gathering  supplies  before- 
hand lllf'  ;  time  to  take  up  Joseph's  bones  1319; 
(h)  Moses  'father-in-law  is  Jethro  31  418  18,  and 
he  has  two  sons  185L,  his  wife  being  a  Cushite  Nu 
121;  (j)  the  name  of  God  is  God  (Elohim)  always 
up  to  315  and  often  afterwards,  especially  in  phrases, 
e.g.  mount  of  God  31  427  185  24^*,  rod  of  God  420 
179t;  angel  of  God  1419  Gn  2117  2812  3P1  821*  cf, 
Ex  2320  32s4  Nu  2016  ;  statutes  of  God  1816. 

P—  (a)  The  people  live  in  Egypt  I1*  5  ;  (b)  not  in 
separate  district,  for  the  land  was  filed  with  them 
I7  ;  no  immunity  mentioned  ;  (f  )  the  direct  Divine 
agency  in  the  wonders  is  emphasized;  Aaron  is 
always  with  Moses,  and  speaks,  etc.  71"7  etc.  (while 
in  J  the  insertion  of  Aaron  418"16  seems  due  to  J8, 
for  where  Aaron  or  a  plur.  is  found,  as  88>  12a*  ^  M  O27 
1016f-,  the  sing,  is  found  close  by  89-  I8b-  »  9s8  1017a*  18, 
Moses  being  sole  speaker  714;25  820  Q1'^  101)  ;_  (i) 
in  the  Passover  the  eating  is  the  main  thing, 
the  sprinkling  is  not  ordered  to  be  repeated 
12i-is.  43-60.  y)  the  name  of  the  Deity  is  always 
God  up  to  62,  and  always  Yahweh  (=  Jehovah] 
afterwards. 

(k)  Moses'  rod  is  the  object  of  Divine  power  in  J, 
being  turned  into  a  serpent  (nahaeh)  before  the 
people  42"4  ;  Moses'  rod,  given  him  by  God  417  and 
called  the  rod  of  God  420  179,  is  regularly  the 
instrument  of  Divine  power  in  E  7is.m».sob  923 
1013  1416  175-  9  ;  Aaron's  rod  is  in  P  the  object  of 
Divine  power,  being  turned  into  a  serpent  (tannin) 
before  Pharaoh  79S  and  also  its  instrument  719 
85*  16f*  cf.  Nu  17.  For  describing  Pharaoh's  obsti- 
nacy, we  have  (1)  some  form  of  heavy  in  714  8W*  *3 
97-  «  J  ;  (2)  some  form  of  ^/.vv  7s3  9s5  1020-  »  E,  and 


713.  22  §19  912  ps  wko  |  poii  I  'N  in>  almost  unvarying 
phrase  on  815  J,  but  borrows  strong  from  E. 


J—TT,,,*  f.ftr  r>7»; 
dii  .V^1'1  Nu  J_'>  <    • 
.,  ,t  i*.»(in  .:• 

.  4  cf.  37  „  -  i.> 
prineel  2i4  cf.  Nu  " 
Angel  of  Jehovah 
(71.  above):  cry  .. 
Gn  113-7  1821  ct 


OtAcr  C7t«ea  <o  fe?ie  Analysis, 
'on  16  (in  P  always  plur.);  mighty  I7.0.20b 
;  come,  or  go  to  I10  Gn  113£  ?  S816* ;  fatteth 
• ;  "/i*  .••'"  v  '"  i  < '  -;  I10  Gn  24^0  t  taskmasters 
* ,  «    ,  '  i  •  i  t  .  37  481 ;  «^0  w^rfe  f^  a 

T  ,  ,  •      ••  •     ,  *toy  215  424  218b.  Cf.  Gn  2720  ; 

-  s  i       '-to.  ct.  Ex  1419  etc.   E   (see 
f  am  come  down  38  1911.18-20 


. 

Ex  389  E,  cf.  Nu  11". »  125  E«**  land 
with  milk  and  honey  38.17  136  333  Nu  1327  148  i&st. 
Jos  SH,  never  in  E;  Jehovah  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  318 
58  716  91.18  IDS  f;  3  signs  to  convince  the  people  41-12.  so ; 
lodging  4^  Gn  4227  4327  Jos  43.8*;  intreat  88f.  28^0  928  iQl7f. 
Gn  2521 » ;  fa  a,,,  .(,•-,  gio- 23- 29  9S^1S  104;  such  as  hath  not 
been,  9iy  '•**  J  '">  II'-*  cf.  106;  there  remained  not  .  .  .  «27 
1019.26  ui>  (;-i  i :  -  Jos  817*;  mixed  multitude  1238  Nu  H*; 
th<>  pat'ift'r  '  i-  -7  yi-~",  vi"'«  •*"?  bread  and  firstlings 
13* in,  anpj  roml3'  <,':oud  tn  3,1-"''  -  » J  before  deuteronomic  £X- 
ptiT»<-  on  look  place. 

E-^ fear  (towards  God)  1W-21  1321  20«>  Gn  2QU  2212  4218  Dt 
2518  E  Jos  "  •  ."  "  y  the  river's  brink  2»  7*s ;  hand- 

maid  if>  (  • .  217  etc.),  never  in  J ;  2lo  cf.  Gn 

218;  Jit,reti  .S-  !"."»  .'.;>' .  n  '»-'r  :r,  J;  .  .  .  here  am  1  3*  Gn  221*7- 
11.  -271  i"  ;mi  37»*  !•>-  ;  l.f>',  of  the  land  1012.15*;  the  man 
Mot**  U»  >•"  1 12\  /"/  a  fiioi  'j  hand,  of  Pharaoh  ft1"*,  of  Edom 
Nu  jifjf,  j-i  uiu  ujs.  R<>,  u-i<l  I)  ,  of  God;  one  (to)  another,  lit. 
a  man  (to)  his  brother  10®  16"  Gn  37"  4221.  s»  Nu  14"  cf. 
Gn  2681  ct.  Gn  11»  Heh  J.  Ex  ?520  379  Lev  2514  p*. 

p — see  list  of  nee  •'•.•. re\i-ic-s  )ris  n  hruer's  Introd,  Hoi- 
anger's  Mini,  in  <i  Jl-j.  ,  or  no»oM  1.  atj  1  in  the  forthcoming 
Oxford  Analytical  ed,  of  the  Hexateuch. 

IL  FEOM  EGYPT  TO  SINAI  :  1317-18* 

A.  Summary. 

1317-22  •TE^clioice  of  route,  Jguided  by  the 
Pillar.  14  JEPcrossing  of  Red  Sea  and  fate  of  pur- 
suers. 15  ^Sonp:  of  Moses  ;  J]Nlarah,  E(?  Massah 
= proving),  arid  ''TCIim.  16  EP»JGift  of  manna  and 
^••quails,  pprovis-ion  for  Sabbath  and  raemorial 
pot  of  manna.  17  JLwater  given  in  drought,  Jat 
Massah,  Fat  Meribali;  Fvictory  over  A  in  aide.  18 
E!-J visit  of  Modes'  father-iii-law,  '•appomiinent'  of 
judges. 
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JB.  Analysis. 


**  -«  <rk  ait.^    .       o-o 

Ei  *L?f7  1Q  i   /I  7v 

§  ."V*-"1*1        I  4-      **• 

PAV    "•§»  "Xtl:i-4         $ 


lOa 


I0b 


-14 


8    9b'c 


«   „    , 

El  4  ..18a 

-i-3C-       . 


20b   21b   24  25b 
n:^,",'?»]    25a 


J  _  .     27b   2Sb   30  81'  ^l 

V  I  yl  ^9"         •  "** 

*,-,  J_TC-v.j,  nT*  ««—   fiO—  *•  ^ 


2-25a         27 


'16l-3--5'-S 


16a 


15b  16b  17f/ 


1  £ 

•*•  ;  •_;  .;';'  :'i  •.' 


3  ..  2b 
85a  17    lb-2a  to  me 

•  '  '-  • 


Dteplaced  passages.  —  b  is  out  of  place  here,  and  fits  a  later 
plww  i"  th.  narrative,  £s  Is  sro«n  by  pos^o-  ossified  to 
Jo-  h  ::&  at  3J7  :  "  .  e  is  also  subsequent  to  the  !eg-al&tion  as  Koreh, 
:i(i  nrepara^rv  to  departure  for  COL.,  cf.  ».  d  perhaps  led.  -jp 

< 


to  Ku  1<>. 


C.  Parallels  and  Contrasts. 


J  —  (a)  Moses  leads  Isr.  1522,  a  vast  host  (see  I  <7e), 
but  unarmed  and  helpless  1411*14,  with  the  Pillar 
of  fire  and  cloud  for  snide  1321  I*1***  Nu  1414; 
(b)  straight  for  the  Red  Sea,  perhaps  because  the 
Isthmus  was  fortified  :  Pharaoh  pursues  for  reasons 
given  148;  (c)  Moses  uses  no  gesture,  but  brave 
words  141*  cf  .  I  <7  f  j  Jehovah  causes  the  sea  to  go 
book  by  a  strong  east  wind  2U,  and  then  to  return 
to  its  wonted  JZowm,  and  the  crossing  is  by  night 
sob,  34,  27^  ^e  pillar  moving  to  the  rear  and  giving 
light  to  Isr,  I9*>*wb  (xe&Q^  and  it  gam  light  by 
mgfat),  while  obscuring  the  Egyptians'  path  24  ; 
Jehovah  fights  for  Isr.  "*  28b  ;  (d)  Moses  and  Israel 
sing  I51  j  (e)  Isr.  tempts  or  proves  J"  172*  7ac  Kn 
I423  cf  .  Dt  6W  S23  ;  (f  )  see  under  P  below  ;  (g)  the 
people  prove  J">  hence  the  name  Ma$$ahQT  proving 
(see  e  above),  and  murmur  against  Mos.  1534  17s 
Nu  142  cf.  Ku  205,  for  water  17s-2b-7*c,  which 
elsewhere  in  J  is  provided  by  natural  causes,  as 


E—  (a)  God  leads  the  people  I317  (el  Jos  246E) 
few  but  armed  1S  ;  (b)  not  by  the  Isthmus  for  fear 
of  the  Philistines  17>  but  presumably  by  the  next 
nearest  route  to  Can.  (el  Jos  246,  and  see  I  (7e)  ; 
the  Egypt,  pursue  Isr.  (Jos  246),  who  cry  out  I4iab 
(Jos  247}  ;  {c;  the  rod  (I  (Tkl  is  lifted  up  U16a  cf  .  Is  102*; 
the  sea  is  crossed  by  day,  for  the  angel  of  God  (I  C  j) 
goes  behind  and  interposes  a  barrier  of  darkness 
*»*•  *»  (Jos  247),  and  then  obstructs  advance  ss&  and 
overwhelms  them  (Jos  247)  ;  (d)  Miriam  and  the 
women,  sing  n-^,<>nsive!y  i«">w-  of.  1  S  IS*1'-,  uLioh 
suggests  that  we  have  hontau  intlopciuK  nt  account 
not  following  on  IS1,  which  is  thus  left  for  J  ;  (e) 
God  proves  Isr.  15m  164  202  Gn  22*  cf.  Jg  S22 
(Budde  E)  Dt  82-16  13*  Jg  31-4  (?Rd)*5  (f)  the 
proving  is  by  the  test  of  their  reception  of  each 
faifsjwfi'sn  (drJij.r)  of  bread  from  heaven  164,  ^ 
thing  (rlpl-arj  vA/W.  Jehovah  commanded  being  to 
gather  only  for  daily  use  wer^  ^n^?t  according  to 
Hs  eating,  i.e»  a  variable  amount  (lfe»  u"21)  cf.  Dt 
82-19;  ^Aey  ^new?  «,£)#  what  it  was,  and  hence  the 
name  **  cf.  Dfc  8s*  16,  and  it  lasted  till  they  came 
to  a  land  inhabited  m  5  (g)  the  people  strive  with 

s.  about  lack  of  water,  hence  the  name  Meribah 


at  strife  IT3**  7b;  water  comes  by  smiting  the  rocJc 
with  Mose>*  ro^M-  cf.  7*b  and  see  I  (7k. 


(a)  Moses  and  Aaron  lead  f/w  whole  ecntireai- 
uith  a  high  hand  14&;  (b)  not  by  Isthmus 
because  delibeiately  turned  back  142"4  to  give  occa- 
sion for  a  wonder,*  and  Pharaoh  pursues  because 
hardened  *-*w  cf.  1(71;  (c)  Moses'  hand  was 
stretched  forth  l<fe-  ^  w,  and  the  waters  were 


.":  ;  \,  .  \-  ,  "  Dt  by  a  wind,  for  they  were 
as  a  '  i  '  t  f:  ",  .,  '  •  '  hand  and  on  their  left  21b* 
«,  and  so  the  catastrophe  followed  ss.m.ssa.  ^ 
^Ae  t0Ao^  nfiiff.w  fffrvt  murmurs  for  thefleshpots  of 
Egypt  16r-  [c,f.  Xu  il""6*  J);  manna,  a  miraculous 
gift,  is  described  l4-^-81  (ci  and  ct,  manna,  a 
natural  product,  described  Nu  H6b-9  J)  j  2fAg  5^^ 
are  mentioned  almost  casually  1S,  manna  Ibeing 
the  main  point  (ct.  Nu  11^-^23.  si-u  jj;  a  fix^ 
amount  of  manna  was  to  be  gathered  1<Jb  ;  manna 
is  eaten  tft#  <f  hey  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Can.  8Sb;  the  two  commands  about  Sabbath 
observance  22ff*  and  the  memorial  pot  of  manna 
82f-  are  not  needed  by  the  context  of  P,  and  may 
have  been  added  after  the  union  of  J  E  P  in  order 
to  supply  clearer  explanations  of  improving  of  4. 

D.  Other  Glues. 

J—  Itfvine  help  by  natural  means  14^  i:  -  Mfc  <-s  T  C  ft  ;  three 
days  1522  cf  i  c  e;  and  they  came  to  .  .  .   ^  -1"  -  !»*..  ; 
(lit.  «ye«)  o/  water  1527  On  l«7ab  24  (7  .   »t  ^  :p.  ^  ,): 


;(7*'j?  fant*  1SW  Gn  50®  Jos  2482;  .'••,'. 
ar,ce  1,"  i'  •  Jo-  2*'-^  ;  they  cried  out  unto  Jehot>uJ^  j.i--  -  Jos»  ^i'  , 
one  to  another  IC1^  see  I  D  ;  JEW*  «m.  fie/ore  .'7  ;  p«ople  17*  Jos 
36;  J^rora.  an^  Jffwr  17M-M2AM;  Moses'  fa'hur-Ei-ltt*  Jethro, 
wife,  and  two  sons  18,  see  I  C  h. 

P—J  wiff  get  me  honour  U4*  I7f,  Lv  108;  and  the  Egyptians 
pursued,  14*  ffl  ;  15i»  BP  ct  l^aat  «»  ;  date  after  .  .  .  departing 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  101  Nu  1*  91  3338  1  K  6^f. 

III.  AT  SINAI  :  19-40. 

A.  Summary* 

19  JBPThe  encampment  at  JPSinai  Ethe  mount 
of  God  ;  ^awful  sights  and  sounds  introduce  a 
theophany;  20-23  God  gives,  i.  E&Dthe  Deca- 
logue, ii.  BSJthe  Book  of  the  Covenant,  iii.  ^wthe 
Book  of  Judgments  ;  24  ^covenant  sacrifice  and 
Jfeast  before  God,  EPMoses  ascends  the  mount, 
and  Eremains  40  days  ;  25-31  FJ"  gives  full  direc- 
tions for  the  tabernacle,  its  ornaments  and 
furniture,  its  priests,  their  dress  and  consecra- 
tion; EpiJMoses  receives  the  two  tables;  32-34 
E  idolatrous  and  Jmutinous  conduct  of  the  people; 
E  Moses  breaks  the  tables  and  destroys  the  golden 
calf  ;  Jmassacre  by  Levites  ;  JEintercession  of  Moses  5 
Es%sage  of  tent  of  meeting  ;  ^the  ten  Words  of 
the  Covenant  Jwritten  by  Moses  JHEPon  two  tables; 
35-40  perection  and  furnishing  of  the  tabernacle. 

B.  Analysis. 


2b 


J  T  A[ll 

5-19  . 


[llb-133& 


18   20-22  23'  24  &[».]  25 

r  la 


^  .  If.    0-11 

*?  (???  I^^yi  /o4-  ^^ 


isb .  25,  31 

15b-18a  1—         18a 


- 

3035 


3     6" 


...12-23° 


15 


,  l-5»-  6-9°*-  10-28r 


^  ^ 

35 


This  section  is  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
in  the  Hex.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  sources 
are  much  dislocated,  and"  that  the  material  has 
been  repeatedly  revised  by  successive  editors  and 
compilers.  Most  critics  abandon  the  attempt  to 
carry  through  a  systematic  analysis  or  recon- 
struction. The  sclieme  adopted  here  for  the  JK 
portions  is  that  of  Bacon,  and  its  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  of  wholesale  transpositions  can  only  be 


EXODUS 


EXODUS 
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justified  ^-tV  i«  •»,•••  .«,»...  ,,-  less  drastic  methods 
and  the  ;  ,;  ,•,•••  .  ^  ,  •  o  -i  and  order  which  it 
introduces.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  main  conclusions 
on  which  the  scheme  rests.  The  sources  are  for 
clearness  given  again  -  *  *  •  :  ,  \  in  the  order  con- 
jecturally  suggested  here.  'I  he  presence  of  J8  and 
E3  is  often  felt,  especially  in  32-34,  but  cannot  be 
clearly  delimitated. 

J  =  192*>.   20-22.  24.   llb-18.    26  ^  24lf<  *-**•  34tI'6r'  W-S»f. 

32?-14r    25r-20  331.  3  Q$n  11  10c.  Ilf.  14f.)  gx  3312-28346-9 

E  =  193a<  &r~Ila"  14-17.  is  201'21  196b"8  2412'14>  18b  321"6  Sl1*8^ 
3216-24.  so-34  334.  6  t  .  .  go22'26  231°-83r  (with  2229'31)  248'8 
Igi-arr  337-11  an(i  (after  the  E  passages  in  Nu)  178"16 
the  war  with  Amalek,  and  21J-239  the  Book  of 
Judgments^  whose  original  position  is  supposed 
to  be  now  occupied  by  Dt. 

Ph  __2942-46r  3112-17^ 

ps  =191-2*  2011  2415^18a  25-2719  281-4°*  4M-  291-30-  **-** 
3118a. 

Ps=2720f-  2841  29s8'46  30-3111  3215»-16  35-40. 
K.d  (or  KJe)  =  193<M5a-  23  202b'  4b"6*  7b-  9f'  I2b-  17b  2221b'22' 

24.  25b.  31   239.  H^  12b-13.   15b.    17.  Ifla.  23-25».  2T.  Slb-88 
25b  332.  8  g^lb.  4a.  7b.  10b-18.  15,  23f^ 

£7.  Parallels  and  Contrasts. 

j—  (a)  J"  19nb-  18-  20ab-  21ab-  22ab-  s4  etc.,  (b)  came  down 
(see  I  D)  (c)  in  fire  1918  (cf.  Gn  1924  Ex  32,  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  II  Ca.c)  (d)  upon  Mount  Sinai  19llb*  ^^ 
23'342-4(e)mMesi  -  "  .V"  '  -  .  T"\  T  •'« 

' 


i  i  ,    , 

i#  /'•'  '"  '  !>i  M-J  1^}',  iii  a  distance  1'  '•»  -1  m  ! 
19*1.  tt.jK.2gto.  34s,  (h)  while  these  (so  i,  '  .,  id*"', 
i.e.  Mos.  and  the  priests  which  come  near,  were  to 
come  up,  **•  M  (read  in  M  <m^  the  priests  :  but  let  not 
the  people  cf.  j)  241,  (i)  at  the  BLAST  of  the  KAMS- 
HOEN"  1918b  Heb.  (j)  '  <tr>,n.  v.,r  ,  ',.  „  „//.  ;  7,;i  .j  with 
70  elders  accordingly  are  called,  ana  go  up,  and  (k) 
celebrate  a  covenant  feast  before  the  God  of  Isr. 
24.it.  9f,  (this  incident  may  have  been  incorporated 
by  the  author  from  another  source,  as  it  presents 
several  peculiar  features)  ;  (1)  Moses  is  then  sum- 
moned ALONE  to  the  top  of  the  mount  34^-  (m) 
with  two  tables  of  STONES  (so  Heb.)  which  he 
is  to  hew  34li4ab;  (n)  upon  the  tables  he  is 
to  write  34m  (cf.  *  where  the  change  of  one 
Heb.  letter  turns  /  will  into  thou  shalt  write} 

(0)  the  Ten   Words  of  the  Covenant  as  soon  as 
he  receives  them  34s7  -,  (p)  rcinjr*i"M<r  with  J"  40 
days  and  40  nights  fipjM'di  ly  i"or  the  purpose 
of   oii«rinx  Injr   them,     (q)  The'  rebellion   of   the 
people  voJ  ";  being  announced  to  him  by  J"  (7*9), 
Moses  procures  by  intercession  the  repentance  of 
Jehovah  (i1"14),  (r)  and  on  descending  quells  revolt 
by  means  of  the  sons  ofLevi  (32-^29).    (s)  On  learn- 
ing he  is  to  lead  alone,  Moses  intercedes  afresh, 
and  procures  a  thcophany,  a  revelation  of  mercy, 
and  a  promise  of  J"'s  presence  331-  8  (Nu  1110C-  llf-  14f- 
which  interrupt  their  |nv-»<nl   context,   fit  well 
here,  and,  after  the  ptiii   l>Vtk  of  P  is  removed, 
are  seen  to  lie  near  at  hand)  "-»  346'9.    (t)  Moses 
HAD  ALREADY  made  an  ark  of  acacia  wood,  and  puts 
the  tables  in  the  ark  (JJs  account,  which  Nu  10s3-88 
and  tl»c  innn>  i-  f«Tences  to  the^ark  in  Jos^prove 
to  liaiceM^lul,  l»i.o  which  is  now  ui-i^i-i-ou  in  fa  \oiir 
of  Fs,  is  recovered  from  Dt  101"8;,  11)  bin  no  tiuoo 
remains  of  Ms  allusions  to  the  tent  of  meeting. 

E—  (a)  God  19^'  17'  19  201-  19-  20*  31  216-  18  228-  »ab'  Uin 
«3C  sa  24i8  31i8b  (cf  u  j9)  (t))  comes  199  2020  (c)  in 

a  thick  cloud  199-  16  2018*  21  ef.  14^  339  Nu  II25 
125  Dt  SI15*5  (d)  to  the  mount  of  God  2413  (cf. 
I  C  j),  (e)  that  the  p  ",!.?>'  ./•'"/  «i:  \\>  199-  M  201-  19. 

(f)  So  Moses  has  to  .<"  -/.//  •''  r  M  •  PLE  19loi-14S 

(g)  and  they  only  stand  afar  off  through  fear  2021 
(h)  after  Moses  has  brought  them  all  near  1917, 

(1)  when  there  is  the  VOICE  of  a  TRUMPET  going  on 
and  '     •       '    •  much  1916-  19  2018.     (j)  (see  below  Y, 
l).  A*  ,  !  .      .ay  individuals  drawing  nearer,  God 


speaks  the  Decalogue  to  the  people  201*  19,  (k)  (see 
below  w,  y),  and  tlie  covenant  is  assented  to  by  the 
people  193b*8r  cf.  24*-8  Dt  27llff-  E  Jos  2416-27  1  S 
1114-1225E.  (I)  Moses  is  then  summoned,  and#o^ 
up  into  the  mount  with  Joshua  his  minister  241Jfa 
cf.  3311  Nu  II28,  ,V.  )  !  '•  ;  ^(x1  —  j,y  give  him  the  tables 
of  STONE  which  '  '  <  !,'-'/,/  £f  ,?»,  and  the  law  and  the 
commandment  that  he  may  teach  them  2412  (with 
a  slight  transposition  rendered  necessary  by  an 
alteration  presumably  made  when  the  Book  of 
s>ts  was  thrust  into  the  centre  of  the  BooJc 


of  the  Covenant  to  make  way  for  the  Deuteronomic 
V,  •    ,  "     s:  in  the  plains  of  Moab). 

' 


(n)  On  the 

;  ,  '  has  already  written  2413  Sl181^  (o) 
apparently  the  Decalogue,  see  Dt  522.  t  (p)  Moses 
remains  in  the  mount  40  days  and  40  nights  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  receiving  the  law  and  the 
commandment,  here  "  •-•  refer  to  the 

material  of  the  Book  •-  ,  .  •  21-239.  (q) 
On  descending  he  discovers  with  surprise  the 
idolatry  of  the  people,  (r)  and  breaks  the  tables, 
and  destroys  the  golden  calf  321Sa-  17~20.  (s)  Mose 
then  intercedes  for  the  people,  is  bidden  to  lead 
them  himself,  but  has  promise  of  God's  angel  to  go 
before  him  :  there  is  a  marked  tone  of  severity 
in  the  words  of  J"  328°-85.  (t)  That  E  spoke 
of  the  ark  here  may  be  implied  from  his  allusions 
in  Jos  passim,  (u)  and  that  he  described  the  making 
of  a  simpler  form  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  P^.ace^ 
without  the  camp,  and  possibly  adorned  by  aid  of 
the  abandoned  ornaments,  seems  to  follow  from 
337-11  NU  Ili6f-s4b-3o  12"*  Dt  3114f-  with  Ex  338  322 
H2f-  (Y)  J"  gives  the  Book  of  the,  Covenant  2022'26 
22m  2310"S3r  ;  (w)  the  covenant  is  assented  to  by 
the  people,  see  k  above;  (x)  certain  young  men 
246  cf.  326  and  Joshua  S311,  ct.  J  under  k,  (y) 
offer  a  covenant  sacrifice  245  cf  .  2034  32s  Dt  276f-. 

P  —  (a)  J"  (so  llnoiijilioai)  (b)  makes  His  glory 
(167-10  29^  4034f-  Nu  H10  JO19-43  206  ct.  the  less 
local  and  physical  use  of  the  term  3318-  *  Nu  1421£ 
J,  Dt  5s4*)  to  appear  (c)  like  d  >;•,//.  tug  TLIIE  (4038 
Lv  9s4  102  Nu  915f-  1635)  .  .  .  out  <,'  tk.  wltt  of  the 
CLOUD  (1610  S^5-164^17-18  4084-S5-8^87-sa  Lv  162  ]Sfu 
915ff*  11  times  lO111-84  164J)  (d)  upon  Mount  Sinai  (e) 
in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel  2415b'18%  (f)  no 
priests  having  yet  been  consecrated  29  Lv  8-10, 
(g)  all  except  Moses  being  kept  at  a  distance  ;  (1) 
Moses  is  called,  and  goes  up  into  the  mount  2418~18a, 
(m)  that  he  may  receive  the  two  tables  of  the 
TESTIMONY  3118a  3215a',  (n)  which  had,  written  on 
both  their  sides  3215b,  (o)  no  doubt  the  Decalogue, 
a  brief  account  of  the  giving  of  which  may  have 
1  K-ri  T  I  •  ;  Tn  i  "  1  >y  Kp  in  favour  of  the  impressive  nar- 
•  it  •  v  »,  <  'i  I  i  '.,  -Ji  •"  being  perhaps  the  only  fragment 
preserved,  (p)  Moses  remains  in  the  mount  (prob. 
for  40  days  and  nights)  to  receive  the  pattern  of 
the  sanctuary  (25-30),  (s)  with  a  promise  of  J" 
to  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel  (hence  tent  of 
meeting)  and  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel 
(hence  Tabernacle  or  Dwelling)  2942'48.  (t)  Moses 
SUBSEQUENTLY  ORDERS  to  be  made  an^  ark  of 
acacia  wood,  overlaid  and  ornamented  with  gold 
2510-22  371"9,  and  puts  the  testimony  into  the  ark 
25ie  4020  ;  (u)  he  also  prepares,  erects,  and  furnishes 
JL  -u:."ro-r-  Dwelling  for  J",  large  and  costly  and 
IK  i  •  •  „•  a  numerous  body  of  priests  and  Levites 
to  attend  to  it  (35-40). 


2>.  Other  dues. 
J—  God,  when  atress  is  on  His  nature,  deity 


Gn 


—      ,  , 

331°;  gtij]F-necked32VS&  5  349,  quoted  Dt  96  u  ;  consume  $2*0.  13 
333.5  Gn  413°  cf.  Nu  1G21  45  P  etc.  ;  and  I  uill  make  of  ttiee  a 
great  nation  32io  Gn  122  KU  14"  ^  ',  0  V  403  E  and 
Gn  1720  P't  face  of  the  ground  '  ',.'••  .  ;.  u  ei-7  7J.23 
88.18  cf.  Nu  123  ^  and  Dt  e»?  -"  :  '•'  '  '  J"  82H-M 
Gn  6<*-  ct  Ex  13^  Nu  2319;  land  rLomtuf,  etc  I  Jj;  find  grace 
(vn,  the  eyes  of)  SS^ab.  ibt  3&  Gn  C'  183  10W  3Q27.  32^  338.  w.  15 
8411  394472529  50*  yu  1111.15  325  Dt  241*;  pets?  by  (of  J" 
or  His  tflory)  33U»  2^b  34<>  ;  proclaim  .  .  .  3319  34«  (thy}  glory 
3318  22  rf.  0  b  under  P;  stress  on  mercy  83i»  34«.  Nu  14"  j 
1  make  a  covenant  3410  27. 
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£—  Prow,  2020,  see  II  Ca:  lord  of(wtfe,  etc.),  Heb.  b&'al,  RV 
married,  owner,  etc.  25.3.22.  as,  29ab  34ab.se  22S.i«-i4f  2414  Gn  20* 
87i»  Nu  2123  Jos  2411.  in  J  only  once,  in  the  poem  Gn  4913; 
bondwoman  2e  217*  »•  *t  32  (Heb,  word  never  used  by  J)  ; 
stress  or.  sevt-'tv  of  God  2321  32^3  Nu  23W  Jos  24*»  ; 
*'  ifvr  21'*  17  i«  ,  rwi^r*  (i  0.  for  ears)  322f.  Gn  35^ 


>  r"    J.) 


. 
*  ;  ffored  336»  see  I  &;  pillar  of 


IT.  THE  LAWS  or  Exoptrs. 

The  four  earliest  Heb.  codes  occur  in  this  section, 
all  in  an  expanded  form.  The  principal  additions 
have  been  shown  above  (end  of  ill  B) ;  they  either 
inteirupt  the  context,  or  contrast  with  it  inphiase- 
ology  or  material,  or  seem  to  be  quotations  inserted 
from  elsewhere.  Limits  of  space  forbid  any  f ui  ther 
attempt  to  justify  their  excision  from  the  ong. 
sources. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  E  contained 
three  out  of  the  four  eodes.  This  confirms  the 
view  that  this  document,  like  others,  represents 
the  end  of  a  long  piocess,  during  which  various 
elements  were  sn  u  ohlvely  ji^im Hated.  Moreover, 
those  who  combined  E  \tiih  J  (refened  to  as  Rie), 
who  added  D  (E'3},  who  finally  incorporated  the 
whole  in  P  (Kp),  riaiuialljr  in  trie  case  of  such  im- 
portant material  &howea  at  its  strong t  the 
desire  to  preserve  all  they  could.  Is  11,  unreason- 
able to  lO-ji  LI.-C  that  each  fresh  combination  re- 
quired some  dislocation  of  the  existing  material  to 
suit  the  new  adjustment  ?  In  the  text  as  we  now 
have  it,  E's  three  codes  form  together  the  basis  of 
the  Covenant  It  has  been  suggested  above  that 
in  E,  in  its  final  form  as  a  separate  document,  the 
Decalogue  was  the  basis  of  the  Covenant,  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  led  up  to  the  Renewal  of  the 
Covenant,  while  the  Book  of  Judgments  belonged 
to  Moses'  parting  words  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 
If  E^6  used  J*s  version  of  the  Covenant  to  serve  for 
the  account  of  the  Renewal  of  the  Cov.  (341"28}, 
and,  to  preserve  E's  Book  of  the  Cov:>  put  it  back 
to  form  with  the  Decalogue  the  basis  of  the  first 
Cov,  ;  and  if  Itd,  inserting  D  in  the  section  about 
the  plains  of  Mojib.  kept  ihe  Book  of  Judgments 
by  incorporating  11  \vich  ?.!ic  Book  of  the  Cov.,  then 
the  very  order  which  we  now  have  would  have 
been  produced.  That  this  actually  took  place  is 
only  conjecture ;  but  it  was  worth  while  showing 
how  the  present  state  of  the  text  might  have 
arisen;  and  this  solution  has  at  least  the  merit 
that  it  only  presupposes  the  action  of  causes  which 
have  been  clearly  traced  at  work  elsewhere. 

The  Codes  compared. 

J— -  The  Ten  Words  of  the  Covenant  (III  C  1-p  above)  — (The 
list  given  is  only  the  one  thought  best  of  several  possible  ones. 
Parallels  in  B  are  marked  by  tv  »  .-  -  •  *  number. 

Laws  in  3  codes  are  in  LARGE  (      '      •  "-iven  by 

both  J  and  E  in  SMALL  CAPITALS^  :   (1)  MOXOLATRY  COM- 
MANDED; (2)  IMAGES  FORBIDDEN;  (3)  THE  FL-ABT  OF  wr- 

LBATKNKD  BRSAD,    (4)  THE  SABBATH,  (5)  OTIS  FEAST  OF  we^fa 

or  FiasTFRcrrs,  and  (6)  THE  PZAST  OF  ivtKTi'KR'vo,  cow \\OKP; 

(7)  MEAD  WITH  SACRIFICES  TO  BE  TOftgiVL\-rD  ;  (*)  -"IB 

sacrifice   TO    BB   ALL  CONSUMED;   (9)   FIRSTFROTTS 

(10)  BKBTHIS6  OF  A  KIB  IK  ITS  I>AM'S  MJLK  FORBIDDEN. 

E— The  Decalogue  (1)  MONOLATEY  COMMANDED; 
(2)  IMAGES  FORBIDDEN  ;  false  swearing-  forbidden  ;  (4)  THE 
SABBATH  er  joined ;  rev ererice  to parejitfe commanded  ,  murder, 
adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  and  covetousness  forbidden. 

E— The  Book  of  the  Covenant  (III  C  Y  above)  fl)  HONO- 
LATRT  CO  COMMANDED;  (2)  IMAGES  FORBIDDEN;  altars 
to  oe  b.iilt  as  ordered,  (Q^FIKSTF  u  ir»  PKM  UTOED  •  also  FiRSTLiN03 
(cf  13H«  J);  the  sabbatical  jear,  arid  (4)  THE  SABBATH 
COMMANDED;  also  (3)  THE  FBABT  OF  TOLIAVTSKBD  BRRAD, 

(S)  THE  FEAST  OF  fMTHmt  Or  FIESTFRtTlTS,  and  (6)  THB    FBAflT  OF 
IXOTIIERiXO;    (7)    BREVD    WITH     SACRIFICES    TO    BB    IdEATBN2U>  J 

(8)  niE/ai  of  God's  jenut  TO  BK  ALL  CONSUMXD  :  (10)  siBTHiNef  A 

EID  IN  ITS  DAM'S  MILK  FOR3IDDEV. 

[It  will  be  observed  tnat,  \vhile  tiie  Decalogue  (which  see) 
contains  both  religious  and  moral  laws,  the  other  ttvo  concern 
onh  rti.gion  axid  the  culiua,  and  are  \  erj  closely  parallel  to  one 


E—The  Book  of  Judgments  (21-239).   This  code  contains  A 
comprehensive  series  of  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  all  penetrated 


by  a  high  ethical  and  religious  spirit.  They  seem  drawn  t 
perhaps  onffinally  in  sets  of  .">  or  10,  for  use  o\  judges  and  ma 
trates,  but  display  no  very  definite  order  of  a-mntfir-ci't  The 
appeal  lies  bejore  Gof,  I  c.  (])*t«an»'L^^)  fit  r-io  -.IMM.  .i\,  cf. 
1813.26.  With  this  oxL  -1  >  *.a  ix  cary  u1.*  compared  Dt  12-26, 
which  is  based  on  it,  and  Lv  17-26,  the  Holiness  Legislation, 
which  presents  many  parallels. 

The  chapters  in  F  relating  to  the  Tabernacle 
(which  see)  remain  to  be  considered.  They  are 
not  without  difficulty,  for  a  close  inspection  dis- 
covers reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  not  all 
from  the  same  hand.  The  full  proof  of  the 
analysis  given  above  (end  of  III  B]  cannot  be  lepro- 
duce'd  here,  but  the  nature  of  the  piincipal  line  of 
argument  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
table,  which  gives  the  sections  in  the  order  of 
35-40  (Heb.  text)  =  H2,  while  on  either  side  aie 
given  references  to  25-31  (Heb.  text)=Hl,  and 
35-40  (Gr.  text)=G.  The  letters  indicate  by  then 
alphabetical  order  the  order  of  sections  in  the 
text  referred  to ;  and  tiiose  sections  in  H1  which 
,-LH  J  , !;.« ii  later  than  P*  are  marked  by  an  italic 
<.'ii*«.!  A  moment's  comparison  of  H1  and  H2 
shows  large  variations  of  order.  But  while  the 
changes  of  order  in  A  to  K  and  M  to  U  can  he 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  mere  fact  that  Ha 
records  the  fulfilment  and  H1  the  ordering,  the 
p!ivt.::<>-  L,  W,  JT,  Z,  A',  B'  seem  so  out  of 
{»I.KV\\  \viu;  they  are  that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
them  to  he  later  than  the  context  that  would 
otherwise  have  contained  them.  The  golden  altar 
of  incense  (W=m)  is  the  most  important  case. 
(1)  It  is  out  of  its  natural  place  in  H1 ;  (2)  the 
term  the  altar  in  271"8,  and  100  times  elsewhere  in 
PS  and  (early)  P*,  would  In.-  ;i'i'l)V^> :-  it  the  altar 
were  one  of  two,  and  is  j-  [•'«'  <u  in  iJS'  etc.  by  a 
distinctive  term,  the  altar  of  'burnt-offering,  and  so 
constantly  in  the  later  strata  of  P8 ;  (3)  the  incense 
altar  is  not  mentioned  in  G;  (4)  in  Lv  10  and 
Nu  16  we  only  read  of  censers  for  incense,  and  the 
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altar  is  still  the  only  one  Nu  1658.  It  may  be 
noted  that  2841  2921  are  late  P8  because  Aaron's 
sons  receive  anointing,  contrary  to  the  clear 
intention  of  P*  in  297-  29  f-,  and  so  Lv  812  etc.  A 
further  comparison  of  H2  with  G  shows  a  second 
set  of  variations.  It  is  held  by  many  that  the 
facts  require  us  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  tr,  of 
35-40  was  made  before  the  Heb.  text  had  reached 
its  present  symmetrical  and  complete  form.  By 
means  of  the  above  table  the  student  can  readily 
test  for  himself  the  value  of  this  suggestion. 

V.  CONCLUDING  SURVEY. 

i.  The  History.— If  we  accept  the  results  of  this 
article  as  in  the  main  correct,  we  have  passed  far 
beyond  the  boundary  of  a  merely  negative 
criticism.  It  might  be  called  destructive  work  to 
show  by  detailed  proof  that  we  have  no  contem- 
porary account  of  the  Exodus  and  subsequent 
events.  But  when  it  is  shown  that  the  present 
narrative  is  made  up  of  three,  so  far  contrasting 
with  one  another  as  to  prove  themselves  much 
later  in  date  than  the  period  of  which  they  treat, 
and  the  work,  not  merely  of  different  individuals, 
but  of  different  schools  of  historical  writing ;  and 
when  the  further  step  is  taken  of  disentangling, 
with  infinite  pains  of  many  labourers  in  many 
lands,  the  several  threads  of  narrative,  and  re- 
combining  them  in  something  like  their  original 
connexions,  the  work  of  constructive  criticism 
must  be  held  to  have  been  well  begun.  The 
summaries  will  have  shown  on  how  many  im- 
portant points  the  three  witnesses  are  at  one. 
For  fuller  particulars  see  MOSES,  ISRAEL. 

But,  while  it  is  well  to  remember  that  contrasts 
are  not  always,  or  even  usually,  contradictions,  it 
would  be  idle  to  try  to  belittle  the  extent  of  the 
change  of  view  brought  about.  We  may  rather 
chiitk  of  it  as  the  drawing  back  of  a  veil  of  illusion 
whioh  God  wisely  allowed  to  hang  over  the  past, 
until  the  growth  of  truer  ideas  about  history  both 
took  away  the  veil,  and  made  men  ready  to  make 
use  of  the  facts,  whose  real  relations  were  at  last 
Hil'-MuiM  \\  <ii-<oyered. 

1 1,  !i"  :•  -To'  <».  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 
Priestly  history  (P)  has  no  independent  value  as  a 
witness  to  the  Mosaic  period,  and  that  the  materials 
in  E,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  J,  require  careful 
sifting  before  being  regarded  uiooiimly  irprc-v.nl- 
ing  an  age  which  to  them  TUH  nlrc.'idy  a  il:-l.*rii 
age,  we  may  set  against  that  two  things. ,  First, 
an  exact  view  of  that  epoch  might  have  dis- 
appointed us,  even  as  a  field  sown  with  corn  has 
little  beauty  till  the  seeds  have  shot  up  into  blade 
and  stern^  Secondly,  we  have  instead  three  views 
of  it,  so  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  the  writers' 
own  times  and  circumstances  as  to  reveal  to  us 
various  stages  in  the  after-growth,  which  was 
itself  entirely  dependent  on  that  germinal  time. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  book  tells  of  the  Exodus  of 
Isr«  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt ;  in  the  soul  of  it, 
it  speaks,  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  of 
successive  stages  in  the  great  outgoing,  at  once 
more  glorious  and  more  perilous,  pi  the  family  of 
man  from  the  bondage  of  superstition,  :;  •  "'•  '  (k» 
and  sin.  The  events  are  not  merely  i>iii.?i!  of 
spiritual  realities;  but  the  very  fact  ::i,v  I'uy 
weie  thus  and  then  recorded,  shows  the  faith  of 
the  men  of  other  days  in  the  God  whose  hand  they 
loved  to  trace  at  work  in  the  world. 

ii.  The  Lerifli-rici  Ideas. — The  Heb.  writers  are  not 
mere  u no n lists*,  but  interpreters  of  history.  Hence 
their  permanent  value.  They  may  be  criticised  as 
chronicJeTS  of  outward  events,  but  they  sought  and 
found  God  ovorwliore,  and  they  abide  to  hand  on 
their  sociot.  In  all  ilinic  documents  we  find  the 
same  fundamental  yeiities  emphasized,  which  give 
to  Ex  its  real  unity.  3"  is  the  supreme  God, 


ruling  in  Egypt,  and  master  over  nature.  He  is 
the  faithful  God  who  made  His  choice  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Heb.  race,  and  will  not  draw  back.  He  is 
the  God  of  giace,  and  so  loves  to  •  ""  ,  ":  1 — " 
counsel,  help,  food,  drink,  every  • 
He  is  the  Holy  One,  and  requires  obedience  tolEfis 
will,  and  takes  steps  to  make  known  that  will. 
He  is  the  Jealous  God,  and  demands  that  due 
worship  shall  be  paid  to  Him,  and  to  none  else. 
He  is  the  Covenant  God,  and  the  two  sides  of  the 
Covenant  are :  J"  Israel's  God,  Israel  J'"s  people. 

But  each  document  has  its  individual  standpoint, 
even  as  each  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  presents  its 
own  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  oldest, 
J,  perhaps  coming  from  the  priestly  circle  con- 
nected with  Solomon's  temple,^  is  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Ki;1  it  :n<'-  <;  jvriot,  keenly 
interested  in  every  devi1  '•!  ':;r.u)''Jil  history,  so 
quick  to  see  God's  \  •""  '•  ••»  "u<  ••«  ••  as  to  be  able 
to  make  his  story  :  «. :  •  '•  .-i  little  use  of 
the  miraculous,  alive  to  all  the  shades  of  character 
in  men,  as  well  as  to  the  richness  of  the  Divine 
nature,  in  which  mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment, 
valuing  highly  the  common  ordinances  of  religion, 
and  ••••»  'ii?:T\7  fie  great  opportunities  of  the 
priesilx  •••"••  .  \  '•  i  document  E,  probably  r.vhei 
later,  "and  <i"":.*:v,"r  roming  from  I!i>\Liu,nLl(> 
circles,  refle<  -  •  \\  \  •  .-  •  of  the  prophets.  This 
work  (extending  from  Gn  to  Kings)  is  a  series  of 
1>i»,.iii]'l.i(rJ  studies  of  great  prophetic  heroes, 
•uiiM  Mo«  •>  as  the  central  figure.  Much  stress  is 
laid  on  morality.  The  people  sin,  and  need  to 
be  called  to  repentance.  God  is  righteous,  and 
His  requirements  must  not  be  despised.  The 
miraculous  element  is  heightened,  of  course  un- 
consciously. The  moral  of  each  incident  must  be 
made  clear,  the  reality  of  the  D*\  Lne  ^-ovcinrirnt 
set  unmistakably  forth.  Sad  -»\p«.  n«  »f<*  o:  ihe 
faults  of  the  priesthood  leads  to  the  priests  being 
either  passed  over,  or  introduced  for  blame. 
Worship  is  strictly  secondary  to  morality. 

The  | ^  i-.-ily  \\  niei  iT)  has  lost  all  hold  upon  the 

nip]!! 'lit  *  H'JHI  M  rig1- messes  of  the  childhood  of 
the  nation.  So  possessed  is  lie  with  reverence  for 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  now  i  umoil  I  cm] tic, 
tli«t  ho  not  only  lias  already  in  the  \  MO'i-o^iiinlA  r 
01'  ins  inmpMtMoii  elaborated  them  to  an  ideal 

•  i«'M  -m  ulij-li  '-hey  never  had,  but  this  ideal 
picture  must  be,  he  has  become  [M  i-:;juli*d,  llio 
reflection  of  what  actually  existed  ri  ilio  pinmth  u, 
the  perfect  days.  Each  new  improvement  is  un- 
li^-i'ji'iM^ly  n  "Mod  with  the  same  formula  of 
Di\me  in^pini  ion,  the  argument  being:  'We  see 
this  to  be  oest  now,  therefore  it  must  have  been 
ordered  and  done  then.*  Granted,  then,  that  this, 
stately  cnn  i  ali/i  d  v «)i  -Inp  was  the  Divine  purpose 
for  the  So -owl  Tun  pi  i1,  «e  may  surely  accept  the 
unhistoiiu'il  fun u  01  iho  priestly  legislation  as 
being  probably  the  only  means  by  which  it  could 
have  been  successfully  introduced.  After  all,  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear  is  present  in  the  seed,  if  not  in 
miniature,  at  least  in  promise  and  potency. 

The  Bk.  of  Ex  is  like  a  grand  symphony,  which 
was  once  thought  to  give  harmony  without  dis- 
cord, but  is  now  being  found,  in  virtue  of  elements 
which  by  themselves  are  sharply  discordant,  to 
sound  forth  a  yet  richer  harmony. 

T  •  •   .  r  -     <?  -»  iTcxatcttch.    B-  w-  Bacon's  The  Trifle 

'/  .; :     •••,  <      '•/  j •',*!•    :  his  arts,  in  the  Journal  of  Sibl. 

I  »•     ,-  •     •,,    i  ,i         •  great-  service  to  the  writer;  and 

r  -         .    t         i  ~     "       ""","•  plausible 

.  i.    \i    -;  !  .  •  n  Exodus. 


G.  HAKFOBD-BATTEBSBY. 
EXORCISM,  EXORCIST.— The  word  go/utgfe  is  a 
later  form  of  the  classical  <?£op/c6w.  The  latter^  is 
employed  in  Demosthenes  in  the  sense  of  *  admin- 
ister an  oath  to  a  person.*  The  verb  t£opidfa  ia 
used  by  the  high  priest  to  Jesus  *  I  adjwe  thee  by 
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the  living  God  .  *  .'  (Mt  S663),  and  corresponds  to 
the  Heb.  JTW.  Cf.  Gn  24s  LXX,  The  snbst. 
exorcist  is  only  once  employed  m  the  NT,  viz.  in 
Ac  1018.  The  ^-^r.Lre  Is  instructive,  since  it  shows 
that  exorcism*  .n  t!r.  e  days  was  practised  as  a 
profession  by  strolling  Jews,  The  method  which 
they  pursued  we  might  infer  from  the  fcxtm^le  of 
Eleazar,  to  which.  Josephus  specially  lefcir,  in  i/he 
passage  cited  from  Ant.  vni.  ii.  5,  in  the  article 
DEMOy,  p.  593*.  The  constant  and  essential 
element  in  all  these  exorcisms  was  the  power 
wielded  by  the  recitation  of  special  names.  In 
the  instance  recorded  in  Ac  19  the  Jewish  exorcists 
had  observed  the  expulsions  which  Paul  had  effec- 
tuated throtigh  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  endeavoured,  with  ludicrously  disastrous 
results,  to  work  the  same  cures  by  saying,  'We 
adjure  you  (the  evil  spirit)  by  Jesus  whom  Paul 
preacheth.' 

An  example  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  incanta- 
tions has  already  been  given  above,  p.  501.  Illus- 
trations of  Jewish  spells  may  be  found  in  the 
TiTri.i!.  'TT  >•  \*C  .  Tvse,  see  Brecher,  Das 
Trr?'*  ';>:*•?'  .V  ••  -  '..  magische  Heilarten 

in  7  •'„**•',  \.  '.',.  .*?i.  pp.  195-203.)  That 
these  were  -iltimately  derived  from  Babylonian 
magic  can  admit  ox  no  doubt.  Some  Aramaic 
inscriptions,  published  in  the  Zeitsck,  far  As$y?ri~ 
ologu  {Dec.  1893  and  April  1894)  by  Wohlstein, 
contain  instructive  examples  of  these  exorcising 
formulae.  They  are  inscribed  on  the  interior 
surfaces  of  some  ancient  bowls  that  were  brought 
from  Baghdad  in  1886  a  1  "•;  'in  the  Koyal 
Museum  in  Berlin.  The  *  tpression  in  aI3 

of  thaiti  I'osse-^ts  broad  features  of  resemblance, 
but  fipccia!  fifcta.".!*  vary  in  each  case.  For  the 


names  of  the  angels  which  are  recited  in  each  bowl 
differ  widely  owing  to  the  '•:«  •  vT-u:  belief,  which 
finds  expression  in  the  Jewibii  Kactoala,  that  the 
ruling  angels  are  constantly  changing,  and  those 
must  be  juidre<?sed  who  hold  the  reins  of  power  at 
that  time  and  place. 

The  first  of  the  series  (No.  2422),  from  which  we 
shall  quote,  was  evidently  employed  to  exorcise 
the  demon  of  a  man  who  was  suffering  from 
leprosy. 

*In  thy  name  I  form  &  heavenly  cure  for  Aetodetraj  the  ton 
of  Achathabu  of  Daithos,  by  the  compassion  of  Heaven     Amen, 
Amen,  Selah      Bound,  bound,  boand  shall  be  all  the  irale 
spirits  and  female  Astartes*  e\il  spirits,  powers  of  opposition 
...  all  Sates  from  "W  ts:  and  East.  Xorth  and  South.    Bound, 
bound  shall  be  all  evil  sorcerers  and  all  who  practise  violence  ; 
bo  .  •*  .     *  *  •  "   "  -"    "  be  ali  ...  and  curses  and  conjurations. 
i«,  .  •    '    „       of  wrath,  the  angels  of  the  house  of 

assembly-  .  .  .  the  nighty  princes,  the  hard  princes,  the  diseases 
v,-:thout  auniber,  tne  faff  jrinjrs-,  sue  aLscess,  tae  scab,  the  mange, 
the  sk.n-erapt.ori,  n-al^-naii;  discnarge  suppurating:  wounds,  the 
spirit;  of  the  bunal-itoce,  She  spirit  of  tne  dead,  the  spirit  of 
diseases  ;  bcuad  and  sealed  up  snail  ye  all  be  from  Achdebaj,  son 
of  \  Aalhah  ^    Go  and  wi  nhdravr  youisuves  to  the  moiin&ains  and 
the-  no  ^n:s  aru  the  un^can  cattle  [Mt  S32,  Mk  5^  Lk  &r. 
J!  ye  mire1  on  lae  Srst  of  XiSuC  [regarded  as  specially  favourable 
for  overcoming  demon^,  pro  away  ......  *       *,      "  '  cha- 

th&hu,  in  ins  name  o*  Gr-bnel,  wno  .   •        .  -  <.          the 

name  of  M-cnnfel,  who  is  called  (Demu)thja,  and  in  the  name  of 
Elbenmez,  and  in  the  name  of  JKIba'oaz  .  .  .'  [The  inscription 
concludes  \*ith  the  fo:  «iw*i  A-i.e'i.  Vmen?  Selah  which  occurs 
in  otiier  incantations,  S^COLIIUGS  %Jt'i  the  addnion  of  Halle- 
JttfabJ. 

The  exorcism  No.  2416,  transcribed  by  Wohlstein, 
is  much  longer,  and  other  names  of  angels  com- 
pounded with  the  name  of  deity  El  (as  Nuriel* 
Ghathiel,  Sesagbiel,  etc.)  are  quoted,  with  Myta- 

Note  that  in  naVUD  *  spirits' 


we  hare  practically  the  same  word  as  the  Syriac 
«idoL*  The  word  4«n"tXD%&«  is  the  TStardti  'goddesses*  of  the 
Assyito  Similarly,  the  Talmudic  Home-demon  ficspft,  is  the 
Phoenician  flame-rfet^  HeSepft  or  RsSpu  (see  Baethgen,  £eit)  ,tge 
TMT  Semit.  Jtehg  -gesch.  p  50  ,  Wiedemaan,  Retig  der  alien 
dBffypte**  P-  S3)  Cf.  Beelzebub  of  the  NT.  These  are  m- 
strnrtiT  exiLinpTi^  ol  the  wholesale  convereion  of  heathen 

ti    ItKS'J  l<>d   T'H"H. 


tron  at  their  head,  making  seven  in  all.  The 
formula  .vn&  ISTK  n^n»  (from  Ex  314}»  *?KW^  and  all 
variations  on  the  names  of  deity,  as  n>  and  I.T,  and 
the  Athbash  equivalent  fa  po,  are  pressed  into  the 
service. 

These  spells  are  ascribed  to  the  7th  cent.  A.D., 
though  written  in  unpointed  Hebrew.  The  char- 
acters are  of  the  more  recent  scjuare  type,  and  a 
much  earlier  date  than  the  above  is  haidly  probable. 
Why  they  were  inscribed  in  bowls  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. The  bowls  were  not  intended  to  hold 
water,  otherwise  the  distinctness  of  the  lettering 
would  have  been  obscured. 

Demonology  and  exorcism  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  literature  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church  throughout  the  earlier  period  and  during 
t:.e  Tuicl'lle  A^c-?.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  exorcism 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  signs  •/  T-o  ^T^-  -InVX:; 
(3s  It  12-Jj.  It  was  the  universal  •„•  "a  c-  '.iii-  csjiiy 
church  Fathers  that  a  disciple  of  Jesus  was  able  to 
exercise  power  over  demons  by  uttering  His  name 
(Tertullian,  Apologet.  23  ;  Origen,  coitL  Gels,  vii 
334).  Naturally,  bishops  and  other  ordained 
clergy  were  considered  to  possess  this  charisma. 
But  there  was  a  special  class  of  individuals  who 
were  so  endowed  without  any  ecclesiastical  confer- 
ment (Apost.  Constit,  viii.  26,  ^OPKLCTT^S  o$ 
'  w'  -  ••••  "  "  '»  ""  ''' 


:  .'!»•—,  v,  (.'  ;»•••(,  irii  «»::*  '•(:  i'.,1.1*-  v*!  ,  .;  •  *i(t:\<! 
episcopal  ordination,  and  were  called  exorcistce  per 
ordinem.  In  the  cere  •  r  "  '  "  "  catechu- 
men of  adul  t  age  wa  s  publicly 

to  renounce  tne  devil  and  his  works,  buj  ?n  ii»e 
case  of  children  the  assistance  of  the  exorcist  was 
necessary.  By  the  priest  and  attendant  exorcist 
the  ceremony  of  exsujftatio  and  insuffialio  was  per- 
formed on  the  child,;  *••••,-.  ••;.",  '"!<r,  --  /''Idc-"  *  • 
devil,  as  being  stibj-  \  •  '  •  :  •  <•,••'  j.  •.  .*  •»•',  •  , 
exswfflat  far  in  factem  catec/iumeni  semel  dicens: 
Sxi  db  eo  (ea)  spiritm  immunde  et  dot,  locum 
spiritui  sancto  Paraclete.  Hie  in  modnm  crncis 
habet  in  fa^m  *\-iiitt*  tf 
' 


Pax  tibi.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  Bomish 
Church  at  the  present  day,  the  separate  existence 
of  the  exorcist  is  not  recognized,  but  every  priest 
on  ordination,  receives  previous  consecration  to  the 
lower  orders,  including  that  of  exorcist.  In  Can.  9 
of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  we  read  :  Exor- 
cista  quum  ordinatur  accipiat  de  manu  episcopi 
libellnm  in  quo  scripti  sunt  exorcismi.  At  the 
present  time  the  ordaining  bishop  places  a  missal 
m  the  priest's  hands  with  the  words  :  Accipe  et 
commenda  memorirr  et  linlicto  polcMnloin  impo- 
nendi  manus  super  OT.<.  [prun  on  1:111  [.i.e.  c^tijyo^fAej'oy, 
se.  farb  wevifA^r^v  d/ca^dprwj'J.* 

^  Among  the  Keformers  opinion  and  practice  were 
divided  respecting  cxorcUm.  Luther  and  ^Iclanch- 
thon  favoured  it,  but  it  Mt>f-  decisively  rejected  by 
Zwingli  and  Calvin  (Instit.  iv.  c.  15.  19).  For 
further  details  io-jic<.  \\r  *  o*  (  Ic^lM-sf  iV;L  piu<  tico  Liu- 
reader  is  referred  to  the  arwcle  '-JZxorcismws'  in  the 
2nd  ed.  of  Herzog-Plitt's  ReahncyJdopadie,  from 
which  the  facts  in  Christian  ecclesiastical  tradition 

*  The  Ritual  for  exorcism  may  here  be  apnmdt  rl.    Tho  pnVsr, 
having  arrayed  himself  in  the  olfioial  robes,  l".-t  spi.rj  <lcs  the  dc- 
"L-        '  '-1     '"  -  -    - 


.  .  ,      , 

in  which  he  makes  the  bicm  of  the  cross  over  the  demoniac,  and 
commands  the  evil  ispir.L  to  depart  by  the  power  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  incarnation,  passion,  death,  resurrect  JOB,  and  ascension  of 
Ohnst,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Christ's  return  to  judge 
the  world.  After  this  follows  the  reading  of  Jn  1,  Mk  16W-B, 
Lfc  1017-10  Then  the  priest  lays  both  hands  on  the  head  of 
the  demoniac  and  says,  Ecex  crucemEor'  -•'  Fi''1-  •  TI  ' 
adv&rsce:  writ  leodetribu  Jwia.  After-  •  ,  i  •  s-  , 
\\irh  the  special  formula  of  exorcism,  Eccorcizo  te,  immunde 
spintm,  while  the  pnest  crosses  the  brow  and  breast  of  the 
demoniac  three  times  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  If  tbe  eyil 
spirit  does  not  then  depart,  the  service  is  begun  anew 
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have  "been  derived.  The  article  * Kabbalah* in  the 
same  dictionary,  may  also  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage. OWEN  C,  WHITEHOUSE. 

EXPECT,  EXPECTATION. —  Following  Lat. 
expectare,  '  expect '  meant  in  older  Eng.  not  only 

*  look  forward  to/  *  •  ' ! ,  *  '  •   *  • . :  V '  wait 3  J  or '  await. ' 
Thus  in  Douay  :!         .    •   c  ";nent  on  Sir  II8  is 
4  Expect  the  end  of  another  mans  speach,  "before 
you  begin  to  answer.    Expect  also  if  ame  that  is 
elder,  or  better  able  wil  answer  first.3    Expect  is 
used  in  this  way  in  Job  324m.,  2  Mac  9s*,  and 
He    1013    'From   henceforth   expecting    till    his 
enemies  be  made  Ms  footstool.3    The  Gr.  of  last 
passage  is  Mtyppu,  elsewhere  in  NT  trd  'wait 
for'  (Jn  5s,  KV  omits,  Ac  1716,  Ja  57),  Harry  for' 
(1  Co  II33,  BY  'wait  for'),  'look  for*  (1  Co  1611 
RV  ^expect,'  He  II1*).    Cf.  Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learn- 
ing, i.  (Selby's  ed.  p.  14, 1.  35),  ( The  most  active  or 
busy  man  that  hath  been  or  can  be,  hath,  no 
question,  many]  vacant  times  of  leisure,  while  he 
expecteth  the  tides  and  returns  of  business.' 

Expectation  is  used  throughout  in  the  sense  of 
*•  -lY1":  forward  to  with  hope.  Thus  even  in 
P*  i. '  \«\.  soul,  wait*  thou  only  upon  God  ;  for 
my  expectation  is  from  him,'  the  Heb.  is  tikwah 
(nipfl),  similarly  tr*  in  Ps  918  and  in  Pr,  but  most 
often  tr*  *  hope,'  and  the  meaning  is  '  that  which 
I  hope  for,  my  deliverance.'  In  Ro  819,  Ph  I20 

*  earnest  expectation '  is  an  effort  to  bring  out  the 
full  force  of  the  Gr.  word  dToraoaSo/cfo,  which  is 
found   nowhere   else.    It  is   formed  from   Soicfa 
in  the  sense    of  'watch/  icdpa,  the  'head/  and 
d7r6,  'from,*  so  that  it  means  (Sanday-Headlam) 
'awaiting    with   outstretched   head/    the    prep, 
denoting  'diversion  from  other  things  and  con- 
centration  on  a  single  object/    The  Yulg.  has 
simply  <'./•/*«' -to  #'>,  whence  Ehemish  'expectation.' 
Wye.   h«-  'ttnlilin^'    But  in  Ro  819  Tind.  gives 
'fervent  desire/  and  is  generally  followed  (Cov. 
'  fervent  longing ').     *  Earnest  expectation '  is  the 
Bishops'  translation  in  both  places. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

EXPEDIENT  is  never  found  in  AY  in  the  sense 
of  '  expeditious/  as  so  often  in  Shakespeare.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  never  mcy  n^-  mcrcl\  *  convenient ' 
(opposed  to  \\hat  is  ripridly  n<ilnJ, 'as  in  modern 
English.  The  Greek  is  always  <rvp.<pfy<-i,  or  (2  Co  121) 
ffv/i&pov  (=*it  is  profitable/  as  AY  and  RY  else- 
where tr.  the  word,  except  in  Mt  186  AY  *  it  were 
better/  and  1910  AY  'it  is  not  good/  RY  'it  is  not 
expedient').  So  even  Caiaphas  (Jn  llw  'it  is 
expedient  for  you  that  one  man  should  die  for  the 
people')  does  not  openly  prefer,  as  a  modern 
politician,  the  convenient  to  the  just.  His  words 
are  like  those  of  Jeremiah  (2614  Cov.),  *  Now  as  for 
me :  I  am  in  your  handes,  do  with  me  as  ye  thinke 
expedient  and  good/  though  Ms  spirit  is  the 
opposite.  J.  HASTINGS, 

EXPERIENCE,  which  is  the  result  of  '  experi- 
ment/ was  sometimes  used  for  the  experiment 
itseM,  as  Baker,  Jewell  of  Health,  112*  'The 
Aucthour  .  •  .  hath  both  seen  and  done  many 
experiences  worthy  memorie/  This  is  no  doubt 
the  meaning  in  6n  SO27,  where  Laban  says  to 
Jacob,  'I  have  learned  by  experience  that  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake/  It  is  the 
Douay  translation.  The  Geneva  has  *  perceived/ 
but  in  marg.  '  tried  by  experience/ 

The  Heb.  (#0?)  means  to  observe  omens,  whence  BV  *  I  hare 
divim  I.1  I  ^  ,  -<  "  (>  J<  •  -  •'  ">y  means  of  a  cup 

(Gn  ;      is,  u  i"  •      •»  li«   I;      -I          A,  Le)  and  elsewhere. 
is1"  -iu!i.  is,  r,'  A  <•    see  Driver's  note. 

J.  HASTINGS. 


*  There  is  no  suggested  connexion  between  *watt*  and  *  ex- 
pectation,' as  the  Heb.  for  'wait*  is  *be  silent  unto  God,'  as 
RVm  (Cheyne,  *  he  simply  resigned  to  God'). 


EXPERIMENT  is  narrower  and  more  concrete 
now  th'      "    •"«  •";.  .     Occurring  in  AV  in  2  Co  93S 
only,  '"^  i          ,\  i1""  experiment  of  this  ministra- 
tion they   glorify   God/  its    *!'•  ,-,•'"•«£    ".-   'test/ 
'proof/  as  Wither  (1618),  Mott;.  1\  r  l't;  vo,  533— 
1  1  want  not  much  experiment  to  show- 
That  all  is  good  God  pleaseth  to  bestow.' 

The  Gr.  is  SoKifj.tf  (tr4  *  experience  '  in  Bo  54  AY, 
but  RV  (  probation  ')•  *  Experiment  '  is  the  Geneva 
word;  KV  'seeing  that  :>o^1  \  ;•  <,\  "  \^  '/ 
you  by  this  ministration  ^.  )•  ;•  '  '.  -I.  »•.  .  :'  >. 

is  a  return  to  Wyclif,  *K  i  ,j  •,  •,i[^,"P.o  of  this 
mynysterie.  '  " 


EXPIATION.—  See  ATONEMENT,  PROPITIATION. 


EXPOSURE,—  See  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


of 


EXPRESS.—  Only  He  1s  *the  express  ima 
his  person'  (%apa/cr^p}  RV  'the  very  image/        m 

*  the  impress  '  }  ;  and  Wis  1417  *  they  .  .  .  made  an 
express  image  of  a  king  '  (tjupavij  elKtiva,  RV  '  a 
visible  image  3).    On  %ajoa/cr^p  see  Westcott,  in  loc. 
The  tr.  of  RV  is  after  Tind.  ;  the  Geneva  (  *'  i  ujira  vcd 
forme')  tries  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  Use  Gr. 
word,  which  is  •>'  >    -il\  v.1':'  ^.''.nds  engraven  on 
any  object,  as  i,   •   i1  •').••.,!•)."     and  this  is  the 
meaning   of   AV    '  express   image  '  ;   cl    Shaks. 
Hamlet,  n.  ii.  299,  *What  a  piece  of  work  is  a 
man  !  ...  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and 
admirable/  which  Aldis  Wright   explains  thus  i 

*  Exact,  fitted  to  its  purpose,  as  r,!ie  .-(  a!  iii.-  the 
stamp/    Exprimere  (ptcp.  expresses)  has  the  mean- 
ing aruori^  oilii  js  of  'copy/  'pourtray/  and  from 
this  Lin;  i>^r.  v.  ord  was  used  before  1611  in  the 
sens.'  of  J  c\j  c!  iv  pourtrayed.'    Thus  Sir  T,  More, 
(1513)  Jhch.lU:  'This  is  ye  fathers  own  figure  .  .  . 
ye  playne  expresse  lykenes  of  ye  noble  Duke/ 

J.  HASTINGS. 

EXQUISITE.—  -From  Lat.  exquisitus,  ptcp.  of 
exquirere,  to  search  out,  'exquisite*  i-  .1  %»;.•  '1\. 
and  was  originally,  that  which  is  !  ':  i.,  >'::,<  V 
devised,  'ingenious/  and  iis  t  \\rn.,\\\(m  ir  ,.«'  :  lo 
good  or  bad.  In  the  .  f  --,•///  '"///'  '/  1  i  i  ;:  '  o  -1  ed.  p.  16) 
Stilton  -?«\-Mr.  Selden's  volume  *  proves  ...  by 
Lvmfis1:^  jeasons  and  theorems  almost  mathe- 
matics, iiv  demonstrative,  that  all  opinions,  yea, 
errors,  known,  read,  and  collated,  are  of  main 
service  and  assistance  toward  the  speedy  attain- 
ment of  what  is  truest.'  Milton  even  uses  the 
word  actively  of  persons  in  Comus,  359, 

*  Peace,  brother,  be  not  over-exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils/ 

as  other  writers  had  done  before  him.  Exquisite 
occurs  Sir  IS29  {  They  .  .  .  poured  forth  e.  parables  * 
(irctpoi/u'as  d/cpt/Sas,  RV  *  apt  proverbs  *),  and  1925 

*  There  is  an  e.  subtil  fcy,  and  the  same  is  unjust  * 
(SO  RV,  Gr.  vwovpyta,  d/cpt^s).          J.  HASTINGS. 


EXTIHCT.—  Extinct  .  (Lat.  extinctus,  ptcp.  of 
extingu-'  .  10  !k\,)'/':iij  •  <.-.  o«dy  expresses  a 
state,  *  ji-  i*  «»  ;  M<;  '-\  t  \*'(  ;  -o  •%  '  ;  *  the  volcano 
is  extinct.'  But  formerly  it  expressed  the  action 
which  produces  the  state,  and  so  Job  171  'my 
days  are  extinct  '  (OJJTJ  '$;),  and  Is  4317  c  they  are 
extinct,  they  are  quenched  as  tow'  («in).  Cf. 
Shaks.  Ewh.  II.  I.  in.  222— 

«Ar    ,»  KM!  l,-p,j,  r  •  ,1  i        :   \\  -•.  ir.-'-f 
«>  ,•  L  I  M  \    I-  \  ii  :•  .»  :.yri  ,  »  i  o-  ':  «.  —      .   •/ 

*  Extinguished  *  occurs,  however,  in  Wis  2s. 

In  the  16th  cent,  a  \  erh  '  to  extinct*  was  coined,  of  \\hioh  the 
past  ptcp.  was  t-rtmotinios  '  cvpiicicd'  anil  sonieinnps  'extinct.1 
It  is  thus  unccriau.  \\htthcr  'extinct'  as  ptcp  belongs  to 
'extinguish*  or  to  this  verb.  Shake,  uses  'extinct'  twice, 

*  extincted  *  once  (Oth.  n.  i  81.  '  Give  renew'd  fire  to  our 
extincted  spirits!'),  but  never  'extinguished.*    He  uses  the 
verh  *  extinguish  '  only  once.  J,  HASTINGS. 

EXTREME  is  used  as  an  adv.  in  Sir  42s  *  the 
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extreme  aged*  (&rxar67??pos).  So  Bacon,  Essays 
(Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p.  156),  *  Acting  in  Song,  especially 
in  Dialogues,  hath  an  extreme  Good  Grace ' ;  and 
p.  178,  '  all  Deformed  Persons  are  extreme  bold ' ; 
and  again  in  Advance,  of  Learning,  n.  xxiii.  38, 
1  it  [is]  extreme  hard  to  play  an  after  game  of 
reputation.'  J.  HASTINGS* 

EYE.— The  verb  occurs  twice :  1.  Gn  2917  *  Leah 
was  tender  eyed'  (win  nxh  ipy,  RV  { L.'s  eyes  were 
tender').  Whether  'tender*  is  appreciatory  or 
depreciatory  is  disputed.  Modern  commentators 
usually  say  dcj-reciat  01  Y,  after  LXX  (dcrtoasjand 
Peshitta.  But  oihei.-,  Y:ie  tender  bri^litr.c-s  of  a 
child,  after  Onk.  and  Sa'adya,  and  quoting  (*ri  S313 
e  My  lord  knoweth  that  the  children  are  tender ' 
(same  Heb.}.  See  Spurrell,  in  toe. ;  also  Gtts,  The 
Fifth  n'^l  J  "  :if.  ;  and  Expos.  Times,  v.  97. 
The  V  '.  '"'  '*  'Mwlis,  *  blear-eyed,'  is  certainly 
wron^  ?.  '  **  i**'  'And  Saul  eyed  David  from 
that  day  and  forward '  (pp  »n;i,  ller$  \$yt  a  denom. 
from  j'#  to  eye).  For  the  construction  and  Heb. 
parallels,  see  Driver,  in,  loc.  The  meaning  is  to 
look  on  with  envy  (cf.  invidia ;  and  see  the  c  Evil 
Eye'  under  art.  EOTY,  and  Trench,  NTS>tnotviin£. 
p,  106  f.),  but  there  is  no  other  example  in  Un^Y-a 
of  the  verb  *  eye'  in  the  sense  of  'envy.' 

J.  'HASTINGS. 

EYE  (I:H). — The  eyes  of  Orientals  are  usually 
well  formed,  large,  and  luefcrous,  but  deficient  m 
that  play  of  expression  which  accompanies  thought, 
humour,  and  fancy. 

As  the  cliU'f  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  eye  had 
a  leading  place  in  the  lex  talionfe,  '  eye  for  eye ' 
(Ex  21s4).  To  put  out  the  eyes  of  an  enemy  or 
prisoner  was  like  breaking  the  teeth  of  a  captured 
wild  animal,  the  removal  of  the  chief  power  to 
injure.  It  was  also  a  great  degradation  (Jg  1621, 
IS  lla,  2  K  257}.  Among  the  begging  classes  of 
Palestine,  blindness,  next  to  the  ro <>'•  >,r  *-j  i » ,••'** 
of  Iri-r-'-y.  makes  the  stronger1  <  I,  •••  i'j'»fi  t"s 
clr  r-tv  o"  the  benevolent.  Blind  men  are  some- 
times "known  to  decline  the  offer  of  the  medical 
missionary,  as  restored  sight  would  mean  a  loss  of 
privilege  (see  Blindness  under  MEDICINE). 

The  Jig.  references  to  the  eye  are  many  and 
varied.  As  the  chief  means  of  contact  with  the 
outer  world,  th«$  eye  is  the  source  of  pleasurable 
sensations  and  the  principal  avenue  of  tempta- 
tion (Gn  39,  Pr  2720,  Ezk  24ai,  1  Jn  213).  Know- 
ledge is  the  opening  of  the  eyes  (Gn  37,  Ps  11918, 
Eph  l»). 

The  prophet  was  first  called  the  *seer*  (n$*i) 
1  S  99,  and  his  message  a  *  vision '  (JIT$)  Is  I1, 
Ezk  lm  etc.  In  connexion  with  the  feelings, 
sorrow  is  associated  with  a  consumed  or  wasted 
eye  (Ps  6*),  and  satisfaction  in  worldly  prosperity 
with  an  eye  standing  out  with  fatness "( Ps  737). 

Tear-bottles  are  often  found  in  the  ancient 
tombs,  as  affecting  tokens  of  ropet  and  grief. 
This  memorial  act  may  be  reiVmid  to  in  Ps  568 

*  Put   thou   my   tears    into    thy   bottle.'     (See 
BOTTLE.)    To  nave  the  eyes  delivered  from  tears 
takes  rank  with  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
death  and  the  feet  from  falling  (Ps  116s) ;  to  have 
all  tears  wiped  from  the  eyes  (Rev  214),  is  part  of 
the  riches  in  glory. 

As  a  j]udge  of  what  is  pleasant  or  offensive,  the 
eye  indicates  an  intention  of  favour  or  hostility. 
Thus  in  an  Arabic  salutation,  in  answer  to  the 
opening  inquiry  as  to  health,  the  u^ual  reply  is, 

*  well,  by  your  looking  upon  me '  (favour  of  your 
eye),  and  the  conventional  parry  of  politeness  is  to 
say,   *By  God's   looking  upon  you.'    A  similar 
thought  of  the  eye's  protective  favour  lies  in  the 
words  providence,  epfecop',$,  overseer.   On  the  other 
band,  there  is  the  widespread  a^d  r\<"4y- '"<..».'.  d 
superstition  about  the  power  of  T,  e  evil-eye,  j»nd 


HORN  FOB,  BTB- 
PAINT. 


one  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  amulet  (wh.  see)  is  to 
obtain  protection  against  it. 

The  Eyelids  (Q'BHSXO  are  mentioned  as  a  means  oi 
seduction  employed  by  the  *  evil  woman  '  (Pr  625), 
and  not  infrequently  appear  in  poetical  language 
as  a  synonym  for,  or  parallel  with,  the  eyes 
(Job  1«16,  Jer  918,  Ps  11*  1324,  Pr  64  SO18).  By  a 
beautiful  metaphor  in  Job  39  4118  the  first  rays  oi 
dawn  are  called  the  *  eyelids  of  the  morning.' 
Eye-paint  (i«,  Arab.  lcM\  cf.  'w?  Ezk  2340) 
was  a  paste  made  of  antimony  powder,  giving 
a  brown-black  burnished  stain  to  the 
eyelashes.  The  practice  which  is  de- 
picted on  the  monuments  still  con- 
tinues in  Egypt  (see  Lane,  Mod. 
Egypt.*  i.  45  f.).  The  paint  is  kept 
in  a  small  horn  or  ornamental  metal 
vase  with  a  thin  rod  for  applying  it. 
It  makes  the  eyes  look  larger  and 
more  lustrous  (2  K  930,  Jer  430,  Ezk 
2340).  One  of  Joh's  daughters  was 
called  r>*  '  *•  V//  V/.,  *horn  of  eye- 
paint'  (JoD42l4)." 

The  Eye-salve  (KoXAo%oj',  col- 
tyrinm]  of  Rev  ir8  \M>  a  pi  citation 
used  for  healing  or  H  i<  nt  iliruirjr  tne  eye  (cf,  Hor, 
Sat.  i.  5,  30;  JEpic^  l>n#.  -i.  21.  20,  iii.  21.  21; 
Cels.  vi.  6.  7).  (See  MEDICINE.) 

G.  M.  MACKIE. 

EYESER¥ICE  __  This  is  a  literal  tr.  in  Eph  66, 
Col  322  of  the  Greek  6<p0d\iu,odQv\ei(t>  and  seems  to 
have  been  coined  hy  Tindale,  although  he  uses  it 
only  in  Col,  in  Eph  giving  *  service  in  the  eye  sight.' 
The  word  was  at  once  adopted  into  the  language, 
Crowley  (1550),  Last  Trump,  16S,  having  *  Se  thou 
serue  him  .  „  .  not  wyth  eye-seruice  famedly.;  The 
AV  of  1611  is,  however,  the  first  Version  that  has 
eye  service  in  Eph  (it  writes  two  separate  words  as 
all  the  Versions  do  in  Col).  The  Greek  word  is 
found  nowhere  else  :  *  This  happy  expression,'  says 
Lightfoot,  'would  seem  to  be  the  apostle's  own 
coinage.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

EZB1I  («3ty).  —  The  father  of  Naarai,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (1  Ch  11s7).  The  parallel 
passage  2  S  2$*  reads  *Paarai  the  Arbite'  (n#s 
'^rr)  for  *  Naarai  the  son  of  Ezbai'  (*3Tfcr$  *TJyNI). 
It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  any  confidence 
between  the  rival  readings.  (See  KittePs  note  on 
1  Ch  11s7  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Bks.  of  OT). 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 

EZBON  Cp^,  jb«f).—  1.  Eponym  of  a  Gadite 
family  (Gn  4618),  called  in  3Nu  2616  Ozni  (which 
see).  2.  A  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch  77).  See 
GENEALOGY. 


EZEKIAS.  —  i.  (A  1EfeAr/as,  B  'E^as,  AV 
Ezechias)  1  Es  914  =  JAHZEIAH,  Ezr  1015.  2, 
(TBfrjrfas,  AV  Ezecias)  1  Es  9^.—  Called  HILKIAH, 
Neb  84. 


EZEKIEL  (Vulg.  Ezechiel,  LXX  Te^jaifX,  Heb. 

PT^  'God  is  strong/  or  'God  strengthens  '), 
the  son  of  Buzi,  was  one  of  the  temple  priests 
who  shared  the  exile  of  Jehoiachin  m  B.C.  597 
(Ezk  I2-8,  cf,  2  K  2414'16).  His  work  as  a  prophet 
commenced  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  banishment  (I2), 
and  extended  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  22 
years  (592-570)  ;  the  latest  date  in  the  book  being 
the  'seven  and  twentieth  year*  of  his  sojourn  in 
Babylonia  (2917).  This  jjart  of  his  life  Y  ;i  -  \  :i  '  '  >< 
far  as  appears)  in  a  Jewish  settlement  «•  i  •  I  \  •  !• 
(I1  315),  an  unknown  place  near  the  'river  Chebar3 
(175),  which  was  probably  a  canal  or  a  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Babylon,— 
certainly  not  the  JJaboras  (nte$  2  K  178)  in  X. 
Mesopotamia.  The  life  of  this  colony  of  expatri- 
ated Jews  is  but  dimly  reflected  in  the  pages  of 
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Ezk;  the  picture  is  partly  supplemented  by  the 
29th  ch.  oi  Jer.  Those  carried  captive  were  the 
ilite  of  the  nation ;  and  they  seem  to  have  lived 
in  tolerably  easy  circumstances,  enjoying  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  and  self-government,  forming 
a  little  world  of  their  own,  and  cherishr^  ,1  -m  »'uii- 
ate  interest  in  the  concerns  of  their  '>,-,  i\L»  LTN".. 
They  kept  up  by  some  means  an  active  intercourse 
with  Jems. ;  and,  in  spite  of  intense  mutual 
antipathy  between  them  and  the  ruling  classes  at 
home,  they  never  ceased  to  regard  themselves  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Heb  nation,  confidently 
expecting  that  s(  •  '  ^  *  al  upheaval  would 

speedily  restore  -  place  at  the  head 

of  the  state.  This  delusion  was  fostered  by  the 
rise  of  prophets  of  the  same  type  as  Jeremiah's 
opponents  in  Jerus., — an  event  which  was  hailed 
with  immense  satisfaction,  not  unmixed  with  sur- 
prise, by  the  exiled  community  (Jer  2916).  The 
false  patriotism  thus  engendered  threatened  to 
bring  down  the  heavy  arm  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on 
the  captives,  and  Jer.,  though  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  patrician  exiles  rather  than  with  the 
people  left  in  the  land  (Jer  24>s),  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  dangerous  political  excitement  which 
blinded  them  to  their  true  position.  Altogether,  it 
would  seem  that  the  main  currents  of  feeling  and 
opinion  provalont  in  Pal.  were  reproduced  with 
remarkable  (imliiy  in  the  community  where  E. 
was  destined  to  labour. 

Although  little  is  known  of  E.'s  previous  life,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  found  himself  from  the 
first  in  ,'•  '  "*  ocial  atnio-pheic'.  In  spite 

of  the  •  •  •        •     (Ant.  X.  vi.  3,  irals  &v}3  he 

was  probably  no  longer  a  young  man  when  de- 
ported to  Babylon.  The  meaning  of  'the  30th 
year '  in  ch.  I1  is  too  obscure  to  throw  light  on  the 
matter,  but  his  familiarity  with  the  technical 
details  of  the  temple  and  its  ritual  seems  to  show 
that  he  had  officiated  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  national  sanctuary.  The  numerous  points  of 
contact  between  him  and  Jer.  would  indicate  that 
lie  had  come  early  under  the  influence  of  that 
jrioftl  !••••  ""  i.  and  from  the  whole  trend  of  his 
il'i::U  ••"  i1  -<  *,"-  ;  -«M  ;  1  "*  »  i/hat  he  had  belonged 
to  M<  •«  "  »"'i  "Lf  |  <•!•  \  "i  ' !  '•  state,  which  sought 
to  ;  r  f \  • '  •  i-  •••••':  '  w  ->n.  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation. 
That  party  had  been  powerless  since  the  death  of 
Josiah,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  E.'s 
stern  and  even  embittered  attitude  towards  the 
people  was  in  part  the  fruit  of  the  years  of  reaction 
and  disappointment  spent  under  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim.  As  we  have  seen,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  state  of  mind  of  his  fellow-exiles  to  draw 
him  inlo  *-ympat1iy  with  th<  i:  •  "''l-d1,-1'!,  he  cer- 
tainly njrioed  iMt'li  Jer.  in  :•.,'••  ,r,.p  them  as 
superior  to  those  left  behind  I  i  •  - ,.  \<  I'ordingly, 
at  the  time  of  his  consecration  as  a  prophet,  he 
appears  with  his  convictions  matured  as  to  the 
character  of  his  countrymen  and  the  reception  he 
may  expect  at  their  hands  (2.  3 pass.).  They  are, 
to  use  one  of  his  stereotyped  phrases,  a  'rebellious 
house/  brazen-faced  anS  stift-hearted  children,  a 
people  that  refuse  to  hear  J",  separated  from  Him 
by  a  moral  and  spiritual  barrier  more  formidable 
than  that  caused  by  a  sfrnmge  ].'m£iiH<rc  f'23- 4  3s'7). 
Alilioujrli  tlic-c  fnd^nre  expressed  mi  he  form  of 
dii'iio  «)niimvni({iiion-  to  the  piophet,  they  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  revelation  of  the  dis- 
position of  his  compatriots ;  they  are  rather  the 
settled  convictions  of  his  life  assuming  definite 
shape  in  the  light  of  his  commission  to  speak  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  They  show,  at  all  events,  how 
fully  he  recognized  the  depth  of  the  antagonism 
that  prevailed  between  the  prophetic  conception  of 
religion  and  the  impulses  that  swayed  the  national 
mind  both  in  Judaea  and  in  Babylonia. 


The  actual  circumstances  of  E.'s  prophetic 
career  are  greatly  obscured  for  us  by  the  difficulty 
we  have  in  separating  what  is  real  from  what  is 
merely  imagined,  in  the  representation  given  by 
the  book.  That  everything  did  not  happen 
literally  as  it  is  recorded,  is  evident  enough  from 
sev  ;ral  indications.  The  symbolic  actions  described 
as  performed  by  the  prophet  are  in  some  instances 
incapable  of  a  literal  acceptation  (bee,  e.g.  45ff-  5lff* 
1218  etc.) ;  yet  there  is  no  external  criterion  by 
which  these  can  l»c  <V- 1  Ir  ^u'^1  »'<1  ^  '»JH  others  which 
are  possible.  A  similar  uncertainty  hangs  over 
the  events  that  are  mentioned.  These  are  never 
introduced  for  their  own  sake,  but  only  as  the 
setting  of  some  idea  which  the  writer  wishes  to 
enforce,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  allusions  correspond  with  actual 
experiences.  In  such  incidents  as  the  death  of  the 
prophet's  wife  (24lfiff-)  or  the  opening  of  his  mouth 
in  the  presence  of  *  the  fugitive 3  (24s7  3322),  fact 
and  symbolism  seem  to  be  so  intimately  blended 
that  we  cannot  tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins.  The  book,  in  short,  is  not  an  auto- 
biography, but  a  systematic  exposition  of  prophetic 
ideas,  and  any  attempt  to  extract  historical 
information  from  it  has  to  be  made  with  a  certain 
measure  of  caution.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite 
incredible  that  the  whole  representation  should  be 
nothing  but  an  elaborate  fiction,  without  any  basis 
in  fact.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
E.  really  exercised  an  oral  public  ministry  amongst 
his  fellow-captives,  or  that  its  main  outlines  may 
b'k  yy\ '  Ti< :  nl  ,  rom  the  thin  thread  of  narrative  that 
r:n*»  riiu,j^rli  the  book.  His  work  was  divided 
into  fr  i»  •  •  ntrasted  periods  by  the  over- 

throw <  i  !  )- '  state  in  the  year  586  •  or,  to 
speak  more  ««<,.•!  *;.  the  first  period  ends  with 
the  commencement  01'  '  \  <\  •  "  Jerus.  (Jan.  587, 
cf.  241),  and  the  second  <•  -  :,  •  s  •  the  reception  in 
Babylon  of  the  tidings  of  its  fall  (Jan.  585,  cf.  3321).* 
During  the  interval  of  two  years,  his  public 
activity  appears  to  have  been  suspended.  Through- 
out the  first  period  the  almost  exclusive  theme  of 
]«i-  i-rerK'iir,;:  was  the  «jr  lOfiriiH;:  <"•  struction  of 
Joiii*  ,«•:<!  ic  lessons  o  .  !i;,:  o-  i  .  i<i»  the  nation. 
His  reiterated  predictions  of  that  inconceivable 
calamity  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
exiles,  and  the  prophet  felt  Y-  <  •  •  ••  :  •  cramped 
and  paralyzed  by  the  stolid  ,:i  •  '  \  which  Ms 
message  encountered.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  from  the  outset  his  character  commanded 
respect ;  we  read  of  visits  paid  to  him  in  his  own 
house  by  the  *  elders '  to  inquire  the  word  of  the 
Lord  (81 141 201),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  dismiss 
these  as  dramatic  inventions.  Still  less  can  we 
doubt  the  popularity  of  his  public  orations ;  for  the 
picture  of  the  *  "  *  the  tedium  of  their 

exile  by  lister     <j    ••  •     eloquence  (3330~82) 

is  one  of  the  no'->o-  \\hi<1»  <  >r.\«y  an  irresist- 
ible impression  of  !  in  in  u  M  I '  i  j  I  •  a .  In  the  second 
part  of  Ms  career  •  l\r.  u  H--UII  U :  v  ••  n  him  and  his 
hearers  i*  gie.'iily  rolaxed.  The  people  were 
crushed  by  the  tcrnblo  disaster  that  had  befallen 
their  nnilon,  and  the  immediate  effect  was  a 
feeling  of  despair  expressed  in  such  woeful  utter- 
ances as  those  of  3310  37".  The  prophet  on  his 
part  adopts  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  towards 
them,  as  he  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  setting 
forth  the  hopes  and  ideals  on  "which  the  formation 
of  a  new  Israel  depended.  The  circle  of  his 
immediate  auditors  ^ was  probably  widened  at  this 
time  by  the  arrive  i  of  the  new  bands  of  captives 
from  Judaea,  amongst  whom  there  must  have  been 

*The  MT  gives  as  the  date  'the  12'h  jonr*  of  Jehoiachin't 
captivity,  **^«  5&k  But  it  is  hardlj  credible  lhat  the  tran»- 
mission  of  the  news  should  have  been  delayed  so  Ion?  as  18 
months,  and  hence  the  reading  '  llth  year*  found  in  the  Syr, 
and  some  Heb  MSS  is  generally  regarded  as  correct. 
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at  least  a  few  adherents  of  Jer.,  who  would  natur- 
ally rally  round  E.  as  tlie  representative  of  their 

master's  teaching.      It  has  even  been    surmised 
tiat  it  was  through  this  channel  that  E.  first 


he  ^G-jLul  ..B.i'e  recast  the  substance  of  his  oral 
prophecies  under  the  literary  influence  of  another 
prophet ;  and,  moreover,  he  must  have  had  abund- 
ant opportunity  of  knowing  Jeremiah's  tceurnn^: 
bef  01  e  itis  OTA  n  captivity.  But  it  must  "be  adn:i »i  cd 
that  with  regard  to  all  that  took  place  after  the 
fall  of  the  city  we  are  Yf,J  -iT-s'^  iV.'-.ly  in  the 
dark.  There  is  but  on',  j  ..«: -,-'•:.  :*i  •  u  book  to 
the  relations  between  the  earlier  exiles  and  the 
later  (14m) ;  and  if  it  is  at  all  coloured  by  the 
prophet's  actual  impressions  after  the  event,  it 
certainly  does  not  encourage  the  notion  that  he 
found  the  new-comers  hopeful  material  to  work 
upon,  It  was  probably  not  very  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  second  phase  of  his  work 
that  E.  prepaied  tlie  first  written  edition  of  his 
probLecies  \s<=e  below).  There  is  an  interval  of 
about  IS  years  (584-572)  from  which  no  prop'-iecy  is 
dated.  What  his  occupations  were  during  this 
period  is  of  course  unknown,  bat  there  are  some 
signs  that  ehs,  1-39  had  beei,  (  W < -7  *nv\*  '"T.\  :-i 
thejr  present  form  before  the  <:»',;••»-'•',::•>  !  •  I  •» 
This  last  section  may  reveal  i"1*-  (\  «>  i>'i  r  \*  Ircii 
the  prophet's  thougnts  had  been  moving  in  those 
years ;  and  a  still  later  oracle  (2917fr-)  shows  that 
he  did  not  cease  to  be  a  close  observer  of  public 
events. 

While  the  character  of  E.'s  ministry  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  it 
presents  some  exceptional  features  of  a  very  in- 
structive kind.  The  mere  fact  of  his^  being  an 
exile  accounts  for  much  that  is  peculiar  in  his 
method  of  working  and  his  conception  of  his  office. 
To  say  that  he  was  no  prophet  at  all,  but  merely  a 
pastor  exercising  the  cure  of  souls  amongst  those 
who  came  under  Ms  personal  influence,  is  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  tlie  exaggeration  of  a  truth. 
His  insistence  on  the  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  before  God  (18.  3312fL}>  and  his  com- 
parison of  himself  to  a  watchman  responsible  for 
eacb  person  who  perishes  through  not  being 
warned  of  his  danger  (S17fir"  33lff-),  suggest  that  the 
care  of  the  individual  must  have  occupied  a  larger 
place  in  his  work  than  was  the  case  with  the  pre- 
exilic  :*roj>Mos#.  At  a  time  when  the  unity  of  the 
nation" -.v&<*  !,:okon  u|>,  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
God  had  to  be  born  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
embraced  the  hope  set  before  them  by  the  prophets, 
it  was  inevitable  that  a  religious  teacher  should 
devote  much  of  his  attention  to  the  conversion 
and  spiritual  direction  of  individuals.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  side  of  E.'s  activity  which  does  not 
directly^  come  to  light  in  the  book ;  there  are  more 
subtle  indications  of  the  effect  which  his  position 
as  an  exile  had  on  Ms  prophetic  mission.  It  was 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  course,  according  to  the 
iaeas  of  the  age,  that  prophecy  could  be  trans- 
planted to  a  foreign  son,  and  in  reality  it  could 
not  flourish  there  without  losing  some  ox  its  most 
characteristic  functions.  The  ol-l  ;•  |'jop!u*i<]i<!tl 
all  moie  or  loss  been  :c-li<r!ou«  pului  l.'.n*,  in  uvic's 
with  the  pulsations  of  a  vigorous,  popular  life,  and 
bringing  the  word  of  God  to  bear  directly  on 
those  national  problems  which  arose  out  of  the 
relation  between  J*  and  the  community  of  Israel. 
£.'s  audience,  on  the  other  hand,  was  but  a  dis- 
membered limb  of  the  body  politic  ;  his  political 
interests  were  remote  and"  secondary,  and  the 
whole  cast  of  his  thinking  betrays  a  sense  of 
isolation  from  the  main,  current  of  national  life. 
This  appears  most  clearly  in  his  habit  of  treating 


the  exiles  as  representatives  of  the  larger  Israel, 
with  whose  destinies  he  never  ceased  to  concern 
himself.  From  the  first  he  recognized  that  his 
mission  had  a  double  aspect :  on  the  one  hand  he 
was  sent  to  *  them  of  the  Captivity  * ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  a  prophet  to  the  whole  house  of 
Israel  (cf.  311  with  2s  34).  Thus  he  had  two 
audiences,  one  real  and  present  and  the  other 
ideal ;  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  identified 
to  such  a  degree  that  in  aJdro^iag  the  exiles  or 
their  elders  he  fancies  himself  speaking  to  the 
idealized  nation,  whose  members  were  then 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  world.  It  is  an 
extension  of  the  same  tendency  when  he  delivers 
imaginary  discourses  to  those  left  in  the  land,  or 
apostrophizes  the  mountains  of  Israel  (6.  36),  or 
i  \YMi-  f1  <-•  -A].  >-,»  -(*>:  }•!-,  history  of  the  people 
;-. ' : '_•><,!:  :'  ,'i'i  ;• »  "•--• '  1'S.  '.£>:.  or  even  calls  up  from 
"i  jy-,  !,-\.vi -!MI' <  i.  c  •*  of  Samaria  and  Sodom, 
and^treats  them  as  if  they  had  a  present  existence, 
and  a  real  interest  in  the  unfolding  of  the  divine 
purpose  (1646a>  SjS88*).  It  is  obvious  that  oratory 
of  this  "*•  •"'"•,"'  4  very  near  being  inde- 
pendent ""  j  ,  ••  •  altogether;  and  some 
perception  of  this  fact  is  perhaps  revealed  by  the 
100  facile  appreciation  which,  it  received  from 
the  immediate  hearers.  And  although  E.  never 
abandoned  the  :•-'  '"«  of  public  speaking,  it  is 
Li:tV..^oMiy  the  «'?  r  M  in  iii&  hands  prophecy 
became  ij:r"more  of  a  literary  occupation  than  it 
had  hitherto  been.  A  perusal  of  the  book  shows 
that  it  has  been  carefully  planned  with  an  eye  to 
literary  effect;  and  if  the  prophet  had  simply 


worked  out  his  conceptions  in  the  solitude  of  liis 
chamber,  the  result  would  hardly  have  differed 
much  from  what  we  actually  find.  More  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  he  lives  in  a  world  of  abstract 
ideas,  which  are  more  vividly  real  to  his  imagina- 
tion than  the  circumstances  of  bis  everyday  life  ; 
though  now  and  then  an  echo  from  the  outer 
world  breaks  in  to  remind  us  that  after  all  he  was 
no  mere  recluse,  but  a  man  of  lar^e  experience, 
keenly  observant  of  the  life  of  bis  time.  Several 
things,  indeed,  go  to  show  that  bis  intellectual 
interests  reached  far  beyond  the  Jewish  world  in 
which  he  lived.  His  long  and  accurajbe  enumera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  industrial  products  of 
different  countries  (27),  exhibits  a  knowledge  of 
contemporary  commerce  which  is  surprising  in  a 
Heb.  prophet.  It  is  probable  also  that  he  had 
gained  some  new  impressions  from  F-  <i»Jo  M 
amidst  the  monuments  of  a  strange  i  v  !•/.  <»!• 
in  the  Euphrates  valley.  The  conception  of  the 
cherubim  in  chs.  1.  lr- ,» ••••<;. i-  bo  borrow  some  of 
its  features  from  th<  u/'si-i  I  c  animal  figures  of 
Thlirlo.'ii.'ifl  ,-nt;  and  in.  other  parts  of  the  book 
-o.'no  c-rik^ig  plr  ((.•••(  o1<4rittil  coincidences  have 
been  thought  to  .-,i.r^:o  l  n  (liriut  influence  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (Muller,  p.  56  ff.)., 

There  is,  however,  another  feature  of  E.'s  work 
which  cannot  be  wholly  explained  by  the  novelty 
of  his  position,  and  has  sometimes  been  regarded 
as  the  result  of  abnormal  phjvicnl  states  to  which 
tlio  prophet  was  subject.  Alaon^  the  most  per- 
ji'  >\  •:,,  :  <  •"  -i i  rices  in  the  book  are  those  to  a  spell 
of  *(,,."  r  '/  which  lay  upon  him  from  iiear  the 
commencement  of  his  mini»u\  till  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fall  of  Jem*,  (cf .  ;&<-  S427  33-2).  Closely 
akin  to  this  is  the  representation  of  his  being 
bound  with  ropes  (S25),  and  lying  immovable  for 
months  together  on  one  side  or  the  other  for  a  sign 
to  the  house  of  Israel,  although  at  the  same  time 
performing  actions  which  formed  a  necessary  part 
of  the  sign  (44ff-)  There  seems  no  strong  reason 
why  all  these  descriptions  should  not  be  treated 
as  of  a  piece  with  the  general  symbolism  which 
runs  through  the  book.  But  to  some  recent  inter- 
preters they  have  suggested  the  theory  that 
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throughout  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  E. 
laboured  under  nervous  diseases  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing _  kind,  and  utilized  his  symptoms  as  a 
means  of  Improving  certain  truths  on  the  minds 
of  his  l  ollov  -  exiles.  This  view  was  first  ex- 
pounded, with  great  learning  anil  --ri^cmity,  by 
Klostermann,  who  found  in  K's-o'nli  *•>'*  M':  the 
marks  of  catalepsy,  ":  -,*,.'  Y  alalia,  hallucina- 
tion, and  so  forth.  • .  .  •  .  .  ,  to  believe  that 
he  has  advanced  the  cause  of  sober  and  scientific 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  lie  rather  with  those  writers  who  regard 
"•"•itMi  i-oprc-LiL  «'•  io'i-  <<•-•*  imaginative  symbols, 
I;KI  -I'-LII!^  u-»  ilii  -nation-*  of  the  prophet's  mode  of 
thought,  but  not  answering  to  anything  external 
in  his  life.  The  *  dumbness '  is  but  a  strong  figure 
for  the  sense  of  restraint  and  defeat  caused  by  the 
incredulity  of  the  people,  lasting  till  the  prophet's 
authority  was  established  by  the  fulfilment  of  his 
main  prediction  (cf.  2921),  So  the  actions  of  ch.  4 

rbolize  partly  the  siege  of  Jerus.,  and  partly 
captivity  of  ^  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Israel  ,•  and  their  meaning  as  signs  is  inconsistent 
with  the  -ii.'j  M.;-,:,;II  that  they  were  exhibitions  of 
a  \  \  **  !*.»  '!  i- '  .;..!"  less  we  are  to  assume  a  miracle, 
to  »Mii<"'ii  :h.  '"'  -K']\  of  OT  J>MH>I!  »<'y  furni-lk'a  no 
parallel.  It  is,  of  course,  equally'  inconceivable 
that  the  signs  should  have  been  enacted  in  panto- 
mime, either  in  presence  of  the  people  or  in 
solitude ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  manv 
others  of  the  symbolic  actions  which  are  described. 
Except  in  so  far  as  the  *\if ,  *i  /:u"-  j;i?  \  *iave 
originated  in  an  ecstatic  *•  !i,<  :>  i",n  .,  I'li-v  do 
not  appear  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  fancy  in  bodying  forth  mental  processes  by 
means  of  sensible  imagery. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel  (save  for  a  somewhat  cor- 
rupt text)  exists  in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the 
hands  of  its  author,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  two  other  front  ]»ro[;lii,ikni  collections,  which 
took  shape  Llno'i^li  tho  in  hoi.  -  of  successive 
editors.  Neit  hci  i  i'«  unity  1101  rlv  authenticity  of 
Ezekiel  has  been  questioned  by  more  than  a  very 
- : ,  •  ,  ^  • :  i :  -  o  • ;  1 1  y  of  scholars.  *  Not  only  does  it  bear 
,  MIJI  or'a  single  mind  in  its  phraseology,  its 
imagery,  and  its  mode  of  thought,  but  it  is 
arranged  on  a  plan  so  perspicuous  and  so  compre- 
hensive that  the  evidence  of  literary  design  in 
the  composition  becomes  altogether  irresistible. 
Critics  are  divided  as  to  the  best  principle  of 
classification,  some  •  -  p  •  i":i;«  t\  i  »<••  fold,  others  a 
threefold  or  even  a  -• :  •>'  i  <!A  -  v.' ;  but  all  are 
agreed  that  the  work  falls  into  certain  large 
sections  intended  to  represent  successive  phases  of 
Ezekiel/s  ministry.  Within  the  general  scheme 
the  order  is  on  the  whole  chronological,  although 
it  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  chronology  is  to  be 
taken  literally,  or  how  far  it  is  meant  to  separate 
different  groups  of  oraclea 

CONTENTS.—!.  The  first  division  (chs.  1-24)  embraces  about 
a  half  of  the  book,  and  corresponds  to  the  first  period  of  E.'s 
work,  consisting- almost  exclusiu'i  of  propbtok-  of  judgment, 
such  as  he  uttered  before  iho  dps"  nv,  -on  of  JLI  usalem.  These 
have  no  douM  been  coniidcrahli  altered  and  amplified  in  the 
course  of  Mr  i,  ui|r,  and  nib  possi.ilo  ih.ir  here  and  there  traces 
of  a  later  nomt  of  vie\\  mav  bo  app.mijt  Minor  sections  are 
partly  suggested  by  the  dates  prenxed  to  certain  chapters  (see 
&1  20*);  in  ot^er  cases  they  can  be  recognized  by  internal 
indications.  1.  Ohs.  1-3  describe  the  ecstatic  experiences  by 
wh  •  hpprrn>liOJ  vi-  i  •*  ••!•  <1  for  in*-  v.,-i  ,,  :  <•  iding,  ./Zrst, 
an-  i  o"  <  «l  -.'  •  '.  .  •  '1  *  r'Ta1-  A.  -'!i  occupies  so 
prc  '.ii,  i  i  '.miv^'f  J!-!,^'  i.J*  •  «l  , he  glory  of 
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*The  cki«'f  exci  pnoiii  fire  7\\\\f.  who  first  (GottesdienstlicJie 
Vortrage  der  Jvd*n,  KS,'j2)  n-«.  irwd  ;'ie  book  to  the  early  Pers. 
penod,  and  afterwards  (Zl)  M<r  \v  -1  676ff.)  brought,  it  down 
to  the  yearn  II  '  1«i)  (iho  «i-';t  r  vu>vsr,  however,  is  allowed  to 
h  ,'id  in  the  i>o«llmmou&  eel  of  ihe  Vortrage,  1892);  Geiger 
(L'rxcf  rift,  p  23\  who  licl'l  a  bjmlar  view ;  and  Semecke  (Gesch 
d  V  Inrael,  i.  p.  138,  1870),  who  placed  the  autnor  as  late  as 
B  a.  164-163. 
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the  word  of  God  to  Israel,  his  inspiration  being  Sfet  forth  under 
,  '  -  *  !.v,V  D"  <  .  •  --  ".  -  -"  -  of  a  book  (chs.  21-315)  ;  third  (after 
t  ."  >"  n  *{.,  o  "  (!ii%  -  ,  :.  r"c,re  precise  definition  of  his  office  aa 
that  of  a  watchman  to  warn,  every  individual  of  his  danger 
(316  21)  t  '  ,  "  •  ;  cstasy,  in  which  he  receives  the  com- 

mand tc  •  within  his  house,  and  to  appear  in 

'  •  charged  with  a  special  message  to  the  people 

"   "  '  .    "     "  st  passage  refers  to  a 
-    •     vision,  and  marks  the 

01  a  leuumve  pimfae  01  me  prophet's  work,  in  which  he 
sought  to  exercise  the  function  of  a  public  censor,  until  com 
pelled  to  desist  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  community. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  verses  merely  express  on 
its  ,  "  '  .  '  "  "  ,  office  as  is  given  in 

-,;  ;    se  the  function  of  a 

*  ret       <  r    .  '  <         •  •  •  »  '       '   '  tset  by  his  peculiar 

situation.  2.  In  chs.  4-7  the  fate  of  the  city  and  nation,  is  set 
forth,  first,  dramatically  in  a  <-ovi^  o  iixd  sciios  of  symbols  (41- 
54),  then  in  three  impassioned  oiaiions  adt.ieiscd  to  the  city 
"",  the  land  (6),  and  the  people  (7).  In  the  signs  of  ch.  4 
i  •",-.•  ,  .  -fimultaneously  two  facts—  the 

,    ,    •         -i      ••  i<    the  two  branches  of  the  Heb, 

nafion.  The  time  of  Judah's  exile  is  fixed  as  40  j  ear-i  —  &  round 
number  for  the  penod  of  Chalds&an  supremacy,—  limt  of  y. 
Israel  at  390  years  in  the  MT,  but  190  according  to  the  KSX 
Since  the  destruction  of  Samaria  preceded  that  of  Jerus 
_Y  -M<  \  I'jli  ii'in1  ..IT!  i*  l.i'f.  J."'l  -"nee  both  ci1:)"!.!- 
i  •  '•  •  j  «-  "MI  1.  1»  c  •  ,i  hi  'ai  u  i  n^.r"  "U'i-L  U"  i«nr»iyi  (. 
as  the  ong.  reading.  3.  The  ne\T  «ri(,iii!  of  i>n>|>li(  «'  • 
11)  is  an  account  of  a  vision  of  ;r  MK  > 
i  I  >s  PC  '"or  t''."1  ^i  1  1  ).-ii-  .:  '£  o-  i- 
1  ,j  i\  <  .  .  IPT  •  i  -i  .  V1  r*i.,'  rjjii 


& 


on  01  J  JTOI-  , 
i.o  i  lio  sun*  o:  t 
u  a'joiiLiiui  'ompr.iez  i-.'d 
•/  rcr  of 
-  ly  (,:<)),  '"''I  v"-1^  «'   «' 


s 

•..  )       »j),  it  <i  li'i-  it  "  .  s  ;  01  li  e  i       , 
the  departure  of  the  Lord  fron  Ti   -  ••lot'  .LI  •  ,  In  token  that  city 
and  temple  were  abandoned  10  •  >*  :-  1  1      v'  1J     The  visionary 
form  in  which  these  truths  are  clothed  is  remarkable  ;  the  pro- 
i  '    '  VN    ,<)•:'  ranee  in  presence  of  the  elders  of  Judah,  the 

•  .->     (  .iio-i<  tl  pass  before  his  inward  eye,  and  he  awakes 
with  a  special  message  of  consolation  to  the  exiles,  who  felt 
keenly  the  reproach    "  '  •  '  •  •    j       '  f        ?"  's  heritage.    4.  A 
new  section  begins   »       •  '  .    s         »  appuRpfi'to  the 
end  of  ch.  19.    The        :"        •  ,  '  i"     »  e  it,  VtiM  i'"(  sjrne,  but 
the  treatment  of  it  •    i    >•     <   -  k       •  •   and  theoUgica.1.    The 
author  appears  to  have  in  view  various  false  ideals  to  which 
the  people  clung,  and  which  he  seeks  to  demolish  as  obstacles 
to  the  reception,  of  his  message.     Thus  in  12120  17.  39  he 
announces  the  fate  of  the  king-  (Zedekiah),  on  whom  the  people 
naturally  looked   as  the  anointed  of  J"  (cf.   La  420),  but 
who,  by  his  perfidy  to  the  king  of  n,-!1.'*1  "  ;"""•  1,^1  u  -PL!  i 
ruin  on  himself  and  his  kingdom.     \  <••     :•     •„  iv>  s  I  j  ".        '  t' 
misfortunes  of  the  royal  house  is  manifested  by  the  beautiful 
dirge  of  ch.  19.     Another  section  (1221-14U)  deals  with  the 
wrong  use    *       •  ""•        .    f  J"     existence  of  lil*-o  pro^fu  i->.  aa 
causes  of  1  1                              .    Oh.  15  (Israel  a  cuvi'-'l  wr  i 
worthless  '               .                     blow  at  the  false  patriotism 
which  sirsL"?M<  d  L'IC  p^opV-s  pr,<lo  under  their  accumulated 
national  ca-ii  luc^.  aiul  en  ](>  tvh  '>its  in  an  allegory  the  true 
character  of  Jerus.  as  the  ungrateful  and  unfaithful  spouse  of 
J".    Oh   18  asserts  the  absolute  righteousness  of  God  in  His 
dealings  with  individual  men,  and  thus  indnecKy  assails  the 
prevalent  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  of  the  nation,  which  had 
begotten  a  cynical  temper  of  mind  expressed  by  the  proverb  : 
'ihu  lainns  h'*\e  caU'i  soui  jrrapc-,  ai«1  O'f  c'liii'lTUii'b  cpefji  aie 
1)  i-  ,  od'  (v.2)      Ki  r    t  iriubt  be  admuiKl  iliar  mib  <riouu  of 
tl  ^  -i  ,r-es  hr  r,l  ^  <i  iK'->  ut  ^prnil  oharacn  i  irom  that  winch 
follows.    3.  T  K  '  '-•  d1  .  i>»  <»'i  («  1'-  ^0  JO  i  "run  r  s  three  oracles 
(20.  22.  28)  of  i  ho    ui.r«   «f  lor.oal  aria  ^nincn  -  o"   "•  •    •»•  («p"<» 
of  Israel,  in  wnu-r,   ii-o  n  ot.i.  nrc'^s-  rv  01   IT-.  <:<  -  »  :  •,  o'^ii 
shown  from  its  past  history  and  its  present  c<>i  <-'  0:1      Jiuk 
keynote  of  ch  20  is  found  nf  the  remai  »ab'o  narpo^e  attiibutod 

.)    *     p     f"    f  '.T    ilc}  ^i)i*l  a-»  •    hue  ihcm^cIvcH  to  trio 

•  \  i    •      ••.>"-    i  p  rur  uo'irfl  '.  n.K.  '»  o     •'<-)     U  is  impo««ihlp  ro 
say  whether  this  refers  to  a  particular  curn  nt  of  npmioii  ne- 
r'In  "•  _'  i  •  |'M  \.i  1  ai"  >•»!."•  i'  c  <  ^  "  -  <»'  uheiher  it  ••>  ,'^n  »  \prts- 
x  ,  -     .  ..     s  ,  >  ,  TUT    •  -l    1  \    .'  '  i  ,'illon  at  all  L-ruos  or  :U 

•  -^  w\     I*i  ("  •.  »-i'"-     •  L  t*L  "     i  »i  the  chapter  is  directed 
•_o  *.  'i^.i  i  ."i.    i.i  (  c-   •       fi   l-'«      Ir.'l  been  determined  by  a 
power  higher  than  its  own  natural        •".  •";"•.  ,T'"s 
r(fri'("if-.     "  <  yr>'v  r"  T^-".       -.1         ".'           i-,A(rw,»uld 
\(  (   ITO,I\  i  '•>  i-l-  !:i'"*    -    •  s'l  :•      •»  of  the  nation,  and  make 
Israel  to  be  in  fact,  as  it  was  in  name,  the  people  of  J".    Ch. 
22  is  an  enumeration  of  the  religious  and  social  corruptions 
prevalent  in  Jerus  ,  now  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction  ;  ch.  23 

-:,''"'  .  tr\  n  "*,  •"  !•'•"/  1(5,  exhibiting  the  immoral1- 
.  ,  s  •  -\  >  :  -  ..'  .  L  *•  -i  ri.  Ohola  (Samaria)  and  Oholi- 

bati  (.Jerus.).  Ine  ^<>  n  •••  -i  •-•<".».»  •-  -  vrere  composed 
under  the  immedi£  »  IM  1  IM  •».  o  «.  •  •  .'  •".  events.  Ch. 
21  (containing  the  -^  .  •  ?  -^  r-  •  •  c  ~.\  -,l  '  \  »  14-21  [EY  fl-17]) 
refers  to  the  march  of  N<buol'adn</A'ir*s  III-M;.  against  Jerus 
Ch.  24  records  the  dr;.niai,io  O!«»M»  o:  r>^  ,-j-i  i^enod  of  E.'e 
activity.  On  the  very  day  when  the  Chaldseans  invested  Jerus 
he  uttered  a  final  oracle  announcing  its  fate  The  death  of  the 
prophet's  wiie  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  becomes  the 
occasion  of  a  symbol  of  the  despair  and  bewilderment  that  will 
seize  on  the  exiles  when  they  receive  tidings  of  the  fall  of  the 
city. 

ii.  The  next  eight  chapters  (25-32)  consist  of  prophecies 
against  the  foreign  nations  (seven  in  number)  lyinjr  immediately 
round  the  land  ot  Canaan  ;  •  *  T  the 

Philistines  (23),  Tj  re  (20-281      -  •  •'  •>       •  3>' 
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-i:or  of  t>  -?  or;  c^c^  >i  th"!.  r."'i«c  Is  <i~  r   '      •   '  "  *h > 
coi^L"-  "i  vu  c\*il  «•  'i  en  ^  A  r*cd  tl.c'cr  ."-  o    i  »'          k  .* 

3B11  up  the  internal  of  silence  which  separates  the  two  periods 
of  E  's  pub  Me  ministry ;  and  although  most  of  them  no  doubt 
belong  ohro-K^ojjf'Ciilly  to  the  two  years  of  retirement,  there 
are  some  which,  bear  a  later  date  (see  29*7  321.  IT),  showing  that 
the  p:.*e«rV "  c*  arM*!* *•"... - J  •**.!.  v  .  •  I  not  historical.  The 
sectoi,  "»n  o  <.r,  iMm  l.c-  a  •  :  -  M«I'.  lea  in  the  prophet's 
eschatological  scheme.  The  motive  of  the  judgments  announced 
is  to  prepare  the  wa>  for  the  rtstoiation  of  Israel,  by  removing 
the  e\  mill  icicesuh.cl1  ' 'jlMvu  :r  "o- 1  *  «  r  '»  -'»  '"•""-<  u 
•with  IDS  heathen  rieighl  D»rb  ..  •  *  i>..-'  ^r-1-  .  •  -;  i!  *>  >:  ''• 
ally,  these  "  <.  co:  •«  ,»<;.>  ,*n."-  i;o\»  l  -i  t!.ck 

40  .years  of  •      •  clem,  i^or*  (20-  *,  '-rirl  o*  Israel's  banish- 

ment In  the  case  of  Tyre  and  Egypt,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  ex- 
r>:e--V  •  .".,'il  ta-  Jro  •-•  ii1  i':o  ,7"-  >!*-,»<-.  .1  c  ^tmction 
o  , '..'^'Sii  *r  i  \'  o.  i  (*•»  ->..s  "  i  *<.(!*<»  •>.  r  "_•  r<  -,  which, 
h".v-_i<r  IJT  pr  1  ,L  j'y  •  j  *  . i  »•  oo*  •»  •  '*>.  i<"  ';:  u  i**1)  invasion. 
Tre  s  ^v'*-f>lt  *  l  .r>  x.r ic't  on  "I\  *v  ', j  "  ,  w.ii  v.:,L"  inafter  the 
IE  years'  siege  of  that  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  counteract  the  impression  produced  by  the 
po-i-r  «ri..  i»'fc  o"  ''-•  ').  .ginal  prediction. 

in  C'rs.  !,'  ''.  •  c  )  *  i  the  discourses  delivered  in  the  period 
iir.itiG'lT.  '";.  i  "..c:  •  jr  ""  arrival  of  the  'fugitive*  with  the 
T:L«.I  geact  "  I'l"  L  .S  i»  wa-'i  T- i  *>-')7>"u'i.'s  mouth  was 
[1^1.:!  oponcc  ,<,  u  ''."".-  U'LC  wo-cl  o.  .1"  (.i  >'  ).  Tne  collection 
is  Dr-^iccd  (  ,  '•/  >v  i  r-— lit.  "  ,'t  ir  .«»  function  of  the 
propnci  en  1  T  '  •  i  .':•.  *.  o*  a^  .i:.1 :  "  i-i,  ,i«- ..-.  .i1?**1- ;  then  comes 
the  account  of  nis  meeting  witn  the  Dearer  of  ."  '  ' 
and  the  oracles  uttered  'i  J'.-"1  -  '''""Jo-s  that  '••  -i-''-  »  ••  ' 
Tr  est»  iro  *o"  •  >  1  v  •.*•  •«  ':  -  ni  d  complete  pictures  of 
iho  rwk\  :•  ••> i  *,  I '"  '•litu.o  i  of  .'t-r.Lfi  (aj  T.IL  'loilm?narohv 
ascontrastt'*  i%  :•!  i  ho  corrupt  a.1  •  i  v^-r  on  OT  th"  or>M'\u". 
king's  (34) ;  ('/)  .  '.wn,  rc'jlr.  MLI]  f-o»*i  ^'vi  LLUMIUC  i,  i  nd  ^ .\cd 
with  supernatural  fertility,  punned  from  its  ceremonial  defile- 
ment, shall  be  given  as  an  eternal  possession  to  Israel  (351); 
(c)  the  people,  now  scattered  and  dead  like  dry  bones,  shall 
arise  to  a  «•>  \  '  *< ,  IV  -  "ti  and  J-.ida1  V:".r  un'Ud  rrier  one 
«-CT> -e  for  t'»'.r'v'r'i  C'i  .'tei  cl<-»<'i,or  »'•,»  ni  1  .ts-aul.  on  the 
kT'^dw »  «f  G-"1  I  t  "  di^.aM  i.  M  \>-  »•  P  the  world  under  Gog 
from  i:ijl:i 'id '•  \T  • .  ),;  arJ,-  ••  '  •  *'  "H  i'1-'-*- 

of  Israel,  resulting  in  a  demo      •     <  •  -  -  A-  j  •  •  * 

the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  'c-ri"  \  r.  i>r -»|w  —.  »<i>r  •>(  :''n_' 
the  utmost  1im  t  of  E*s  prop-  uiv  I  •>',";ii,  -iruj  t<iuap|-..i  i-rj» 
of  bein^r  inundcd  as  a  conclusion  to  tl«e  nook  This  f.icfc,  1  aken 
in  conrexto1  Aitli  thelonjj  treriou  o*  si.G'ice  wh^ch  follows  and 
a  certain  chs."ige  of  view  manifested  m  40 f* ,  scrongly  suggests 
that  the  first  edition  of  the  prophecies  really  ended  here, 
the  remaining  section  having  been  added  afterwards  as  an 
•xpjpend  x. 

iv.  Chs.  40-48,  a  vision  of  the  ideal  theocracy,  with  the  insti- 
tutions bv  which  the  holiness  of  the  redeemed  people  is  to  be 
exprea&ed  and  :nai  iti-ined  There  is,  first,  a  description  of  the 
satiotaary  where  J"  is  to  dwell  in  visible  splendour  (40-43) ; 
the",  r<iEfpt^t;on<'  a«  to  the  Trr^^ers  o*  the  terpr^c,  the  duties 
and  roi-"  *  fc  .J  L).o  pr-t-  «•  «i  .<l  T-io  '  pr  ricv,'  ,wl  !,ro  system  of 
ntual  tj  u4  o'ja>enpd  (il  1C) ,  i.is-11.-.  ,1  doliniii  .T  n«i  of  the  holy 
l&isa,  — w  -  ,M  is  rrans.c-mtu  bv  a  :  *  -.uiulojs  r.\cr  i*s;img  from 
the  sir  j  »'  i- 1,-  and  a  P<>.\  (Ii<-v»i'-  '  (  r.  of  >rio  tiic*  s  within  it 


(47  ? )  A .  1|oug:>i  fiCW  ^lapL'.'-i  »^  •-  fjn  o  **  'tn  a  .atcr  addition 
to  I'll*  vi/ii»ie,  t'»e\  resr  UTO  ..*'  •  ir  on  *h«»  roaclpngr  of  The 
earlier  part  of  the  book,  and  are  the  clc^  lopment  of  principles 
there  enunciated.  The  chief  point  of  difference  relates  to  the 
portion  of  thepilnce,  who^c  office  is  hedged  about  with  con- 

'  applicable  to  the 

4M  ' 

LITERARY  STYLE.— The  style  of  the  book  ex- 
hibits a  falling  off  from  the  idiomatic  purity  of 
earlier  writers,  like  Amos  or  Isaiah.  The  influ- 
ence of  Aramaic  is  more  perceptible  than  in  any 
previous  prophet ;  the  construction  is  loose,  and, 
as  a  rule,  prosaic ;  the  constant  recurrence  of 
mannerisms  and  set  phrases  is  at  times  monotonous, 
although  the  lack  or  variety  is  often  compensated 
by  a  large  rhythmic  movement  of  the  thought, 
running  like  a  ground-swell  through  some  of  the 
longer  orations.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  careful 
and  elaborate  style  of  a  literary  man  rather  than 
that  of  a  public  speaker  in  living  touch  with  his 
audience.  With  obscurity  it  cannot  fairly  be 
charged,  for  the  serious  difficulties  which  the 
book  presents  are  mostly  due  to  the  imperfect  con- 
dition of  the  text. 

OHhe^Mgfaer  qualities  of  E.'s  genius  the  most 
itrikingis  a  powerful  and  grandiose  imagination, 
which  reveals  itself  in  a  variety  of  directions,  now 
revelling  in  weiid  n.  v11  -1  -  - "  *"  Conceptions  (28. 
32),  and  at  other  i  .  itself  in  the 

peculiar  artificial  realism  which  has  been  already 
remarked  as  a  feature  of  the  book.  That  there 
was  a  vein  of  true  poetry  in  his  nature  is  proved 
fojr  his  effective  use  of  the  IcineJi  or  dirge  (especially 


in  the  beautiful  lament  over  the  banished  princes 
of  the  royal  house,  ch.  19),  as  well  as  by  the  many 
fine  images  which  occur  throughout  the  book.  His 
first  conceptions,  indeed,  are  almost  invariably 
beautiful  and  true,  although  to  our  minds  their 
esthetic  etfect  is  frequently  lost  through  over- 
elaboration.  E.  is  perhaps  not  more  deficient  in 
plastic  power  than  Heb.  writers  generally;  ^but  in 
his  case  the  defect  is  more  apparent  from  his  love 
of  detail,  and  his  anxiety  to  exhaust  the  didactic 
significance  of  every  ,o-v-  \^^.  before  he  can 
persuade  himself  to  lei)  it  go.  Thus  the  com- 
parison of  Tyre  to  a  stately  vessel,  moored  by  the 
shore  (27),  which  Isaiah  might  have  presented  in 
a  verse  or  two,  is  spread  out  over  a  long  chapter 
by  the  help  of  an  inventory  of  the  ship's  cargo, 
which  is  really  a  valuable  statistical  survey  of 
Phoen.  imports.  Again,  the  image  of  Jerus.  as  a 
foundling  child  (16)  is  intrinsically  as  beautiful  as 
any  to  be  found  in  rojjhrcy ;  but  when  drawn-out 
into  an  allegory  of  iV  ^ho'o  Iii^o^y  of  the  nation, 
its  unity  is  dissipated  by  the  multitude  of  details 
that  have  to  be  crowded  into  it.  ^  A  similar  _ critic- 
ism, has  often  been  passed  on  his  description  of 
hli  oT'O'ilncr  vision,  as  contrasted  with  the  sixth 
clupt'T  of'Kv.M'!  On  the  other  hand,  the^pro- 
puci"- 1  a  lent  for  lucid  and  methodical  exposition 
appears  t«  •  r  ?  - «  V  r  z*  when  he  comes  to  deal  with 
practical  -vi  i  (  MI  -,l  matters,  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  sanctuary  (40  ff.)  A  certain  architec- 
tonic faculty  is,  in  truth,  a  marked  characteristic  of 
his  intellect,  being  visible  alike  in  his  plan  of  the 
temple  buildings,  in  his  sketch  of  the  theocratic 
institutions,  and  in  the  orderly  arrangement  and 
division  of  the  book. 

KELIGIOUS  TEACHING.— E/s  rank  as  a  religious 
teacher  may  be  summed  up  under  tv.o  ^-Mi'.V, 
aspects.  In  the  nrst  place,  he  gave  <:•:'-.  •  i  •  u 
almost  dogmatic  expression  to  the  great  religious 
truths  which  were  the^  presuppositions  of  all 
previous  prophecy,  combining  these  into  a  com- 
prehensive theory  or  iho  clnino  providence  ;  and, 
m  the  second  place,  by  giving  a  peculiar  direction 
to  the  Messianic  hope,  he  made  it  a  practical  ideal 
in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  starting-point  of 
a  new  religious  development. 

The  first  of  these  aspects  is  nli!i"<I '^fly  illus- 
trated by  the  contents  of  chs.  1-IW.  \VI«il :  the 
substance  of  these  chapters  presents  no  single 
element  which  may  not  be  traced  in  the  writings 
of  earlier  prophets,  there  is  none  which  does  not 
receive  a  more  distinct  intell  !  ..'»!  ox;-1-  -  '•»•.  i1" 
the  hands  of  Ezekiel.  He  is  \\ttt  «  :•  •.  !VM  \  •  •» 
the  immanent  logic  of  the  abstract  principles 
involved  in  the  relations  between  God  and  the 
world ;  and,  as  we  read,  the  outlines  of  a  grand 
theological  system  are  gi a  tin  ally  disclosed  to  the 
mind.  Only  a  few  outstanding  features  of  this 
system  can  here  be  mentioned.  1.  The  Drpphet's 
idea  of  God,  which  is  expressed  by  the  visions  in 
chs.  1.  8.  10.  43,  has  more  of  a  transcendental 
character  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  Those 
divine  attributes  which  we  cj" •  :  ex- 

pressing the  relation  of  the  '••  •»  .     ited 

existence  as  a  whole,  are  emphasized  more  than  by 
previous  writers,  and  are  those  chiefly  symbolized 
by  the  heavenly  chariot  of  the  visions.  And  tins 
view  of  God  enters  deeply  into  the  fibre  of  E,'s 
teaching.  While  he  does  not  lose  hold  of  the 
truth  that  J"  is  a  moral  person  having  the  attri- 
butes of  anger,  jealousy,  pity,  etc.,  he  is  never 
weary  of  insisting  that  the  activity  of  the  divine 
being  must  be  self  cent jred,  the  supreme  motive  of 
all  His  dealings  with  men,  whether  in  mercy  or  in 
judgment,  being  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
Godhead  (( They  shall  know  that  I  am  J*  *).  It  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  this  doctrine  in  a  way  that 
would  misrepiesont  the  prophet's  meaning ;  but 
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the  reiterated  assertion  of  it  shows  that  it  is  a 
truth  to  which  he  himself  attaches  the  utmost 
importance.  ^  2.  Another  instance  of  the  same 
tendency  to  rigorous  and  even  extreme  statement 
of  a  prophetic  principle  is  found  in  his  conception 
of  Israel.  Iii  OIMO-.'IO'J  to  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and 
Jeremiah,  he  -u-i'ii  -  ."li,  there  was  any  good  time 
in  the  nation's  past,  tracing  the  idolatrous  pro- 
clivities of  the  people  back  to  the  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  oppression  in  Egypt  (208* 24  232). 
Thus,  while  all  the  prophets  teach  or  assume  that 
the  relation  between  J"  and  Israel  rests  on  a  free 
elective  act  of  God,  E.  takes  the  further  step  of 
assigning  as  the  positive  ground  of  this  relation- 
ship J'"s  regard  for  the  glory  of  His  name  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nations  (20  pass,},  3.  From  this 
position  an  important  consequence  follows. 
Since  the  honour  of  J"  is  T  "  '  "  "  ""  led 
with  the  destinies  of  Israel,  ,  of 

His  divinity  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  re- 
storation oi  this  people  to  its  own  land,  under 
conditions  which  reflect  the  holy  nature  of  J". 
E.  is  alive  to  the  false  impression  of  the  God  of 


Israel  - 


•  oduced  on  the  heathen  mind  by 


the  gr  ,v  r,,  ;"••  s'«  i  calamity  of  the  Exile  (3620). 
This  effect  must  be  wiped  out  when  the  lesson  of 
the  history  is  complete  (S923).  The  same  principle 
of  the  divine  action  which  caused  the  temporary 
rejection  of  Israel  becomes  the  guarantee  of  its 
ultimate  redemption.  The  jjrophet  is  thus  led  to 
a  conception  of  salvation  in  which  everything 
depends  on  the  sovereign  irresistible  grace  of  God, 
which  breaks  the  stubborn  heart  of  the  people,  and 
produces  in  them  an  abiding  sense  of  shame  and 
wlf  (o'HUMj.r,  imd  bestows  on  them  a  new  spirit, 
'•si :  -in;r  i  !KTI  10  walk  in  His  statutes  and  keep  His 
judgments  to  do  them  (69  II19  1663  2043  3626^-  3714 
39^).  4.  The  doctrine  which  is  usually  considered 
E.'s  most  distinctive  contribution  to  theology  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual  soul  before  God.  But  even  here  he 
builds  on  the  foundation  laid  by  his  predecessors, 
The  conception  of  religion  as  personal  fellowship 
between  the  individual  and  God  is  implicitly 
contained  in  the  consciousness  which  all  the  pro- 
phets have  of  their  own  relation  to  J" ;  and  in  Jer 
the  truth  is  enunciated  that  what  had  hitherto 
been  the  possession  of  the  prophets  is  the  form 
which  the  perfect  religion  must  assume  univers- 
ally. It  was  reserved  for  E.,  however,  to  formu- 
late the  principle  lo^Ic.'.lh .  -'lowing  that  neither 
the  burden  of  hi  n  .1  jry'y1  i!  nor  the  sins  of  a 
man's  past  can  hinder  the  action  of  God's  forgiving 
mercy  towards  the  penitent  sinner  (18). 

But  the  part  of  Ezekiel's  work  that  was  destined 
to  have  the  most  direct  and  powerful  historical 
influence  was  the  ideal  embodied  in  the  vision  of 
chs.  40-48.  The  unique  •Msnifieanco  of  that  re- 
markable creation  lies  in  the  fact  that  under  the 
form  of  a  Messianic  prophecy  it  pu^uiS  the 
scheme  of  a  politico-religious  coii^iiimioii  JFI  which 
the  fundamental  idea  of  holiness  is  applied  to  the 
regulation  of  every  part  of  the  national  life.  It  is 
a  picture  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  final  and 
perfect  state  as  this  prophet  \vns  led  to  conceive 
it.  The  ruling  conception  i-  iluil  of  J"  dwelling  in 
visible  glory  in  His  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  His 
people,  and  the  priu'tienl  pmpose  of  the  vision  is 
to  set  forth  the  coiwinon*  011  KiiieJ's  part  which 
such  a  relation  involves.  That  the  institutions 
prescribed  are  mainly  of  a  priestly  character  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  E.  was  himself  a 
priest,  deeply  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  his 
office ;  but  still  more  to  his  perception  of  the 
inherent  fitness  of  the  priestly  idea  of  holiness 
to  be  the  formal  principle  of  a  theocratic  polity 
giving  expression  to  the  essential  character  of 
Israel  as  the  people  of  J".  How  fully  the  ideal 


met  the  needs  of  the  time  is  she  ""  •  " '  •  J J ""  " 
in  all  the  best  tendencies  of  the  •  « • 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  E.'i 
ideal  legislation  on  the  development  oi  the  penta- 
teuchal  laws  (see  HEXATEUCH),  The  view  of  most  re- 
cent critics  is  that  he  occupies  a  position  intermedi- 
ate between  the  Book  of  I)  eut.  j  '•*  '1'  s'f'  .  '  * 

of  the  so-called  Pnestly  Code  ;  '•  -.,  !  •  •  „  •• 
denied  that  the  peculiar  features  of  E.'s  system  are 
more  fully  explained  on  this  theory  than  on  any 
other  (see  esp.  the  regulations  as  to  the  status  of 
the  Levites,  eh.  44).  But,  setting  aside  the  purely 
critical  question,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  whole 
movement  by  which  the  new  Israel  was  consoli- 
dated proceeded  on  the  lines  foreshadowed  in  E.'s 
vision*  His  position  in  this  respect  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Augustine  in  the  history  of  the 
Latin  Church,  What  the  ewitas  Dei  was  to 
mediaeval  Christendom,  that  the  vision  of  E.  was 
to  post-exilic  Judaism :  each  furnished  the  ideal 
that  moulded  the  polity  of  the  age  that  followed. 
To  what  extent  this  section  of  the  Book  of  E.  was 
adopted  as  a  legislative  ]>io,."i'Mirio  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Return  cannot  be  precisely  determined  from 
the  somewhat  meagre  records  at  our  disposal  (see 
Smith,  OTJO2  p.  442  f.)  But  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  Messianic  hope  as  set  forth  by  E. 
formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  impulses  that 
made  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Jewish  state. 
We  learn  from  Hag  and  Zee  that  the  erection 
of  the  second  temple  was  carried  through  under  the 
conviction  that  that  unpretentious  edifice  was  to 
be  the  centre  of  a  renovated  world,  and  the  ear- 
nest of  the  latter-day  glory  just  about  to  dawn  ; 
while  the  expectation  that  the  Lord  would  sud- 
denly come  to  His  temple  meets  us  nearly  a  cent, 
later  in  the  book  of  Malachi  These  are  conceptions 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  otherwise 
than  as  consequences  of  the  work  of  Ezekiel. 

As  compared  with  his  master  Jeremiah,  or  Is  40  ff. , 
Ezekiel's  teaching  as  a  MliolejippoM-  l,ick>'^  in 
bread  I  h  of  -\  nu  -  (1  y  and  r/\un;rt,lu.u.]  necdom,  and 
to  be  ;»  I.IOMJ.M  ;t"i'  for  an  aj»o  oi  lc£«1i*m  ivitlior 
than  loi'the  .u'-iv-^of  the  Chiistian  di-pi^fiition 
He  is  not  quoted  expressly  by  any  NT  writer,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  directly  influenced  any 
except  the  author  of  the  Apoc.,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  book  and  has  drawn  Lugoly  on.  its 
imagery.  But  while  all  this  is  true,  Ihoio  are 
many  things  in  E.  which  give  him  a  high  place 
amongst  the  heralds  of  Christ  in  OT.  His  clear 
assertion  of  the  vajxie  of  the  individual  soul  and  of 
the  e£B<iU'.>  of  u'lK'niiinco.  his  profound  sense  of 
sin  as  •  _ '.  i  i  i  '.  •  and  oi  the  need  of  a  new  heart 
in  ordc  >  i ,  I  !  :he  law  of  God,  his  impassioned 
vindication  of  the  character  of  God  as  merciful  and 
eag< '  lo  foi^iu;,  are  amongst  the  l-ii-ihii'-t  j_'cr-- 
of  -iii-iuiul  i  nun  to  be  found  in  tho  pajrt1*  <-i 
prophecy. 

LITEHARY  HISTORY. — Of  the  literary  history  of 
the  book  little  needs  to  be  said.  It  is  mentioned 
by  the  son  of  Sirach  (498)  in  a  connexion  which 
shows  that  it  formed  part  of  the  prophetical  Canon 
in  his  time  (c,  B.C.  200).  In  the  order  given  by  the 
Talmudic  treatise  Baba  bathra  (14b)  it_  stands 
second  amongst  the  greater  prophets,  being  pre- 
ceded by  Jer  and  followed  by  Isaiah,  A  further 
statement  in  the  same  source  that  the  book  was 
written  (like  Dn,  Est,  and  the  Twelve  Prophets)  by 
*  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue/  has  no  signi- 
ficance, unless  it  be  an  inference  from  the  theory 
that  no  prophetic  book  could  be  written  outside  of 
the  Holy  Land  (so  Bashi,  quoted  by  Eyle,  Canon 
of  OT,  p.  263  f  ).  According  to  Jerome  (prasfatw 
ad  Ezech.},  certain  parts  of  it  were,  on  account  of 
their  obscurity,  forbidden  to  be  read  by  any  Jew 
*  ~~  ,-ind  its  deviations  from 

to  be  expressed  as 


under  the  age  of  30  years  ;  :md 
the  Mosaic  Law  emi«o<l  doubts 
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to  its  canonical  authority  as  late  as  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.  A  •  •  one  tradition,  it  narrowly 

escapee          ,  :. '  (i.e.  reduced  to  the  rank  of 

an  apocryphal  work)  lor  this  reason,  but  was  saved 
from  that  fate  by  one  Hananiah  ben-Hezekiah,  who 
reconciled  the  discrepancies.  Unfortunately,  the 
works  of  this  self-sacrificing  scholar  have  perished 
as  completely  as  the  300  measures  of  oil  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  consumed  in  their  preparation. 


_    .,  ij  r  XT.  £t  ^isttj^;  uornui,  //'•/•  j"r.  J..  (1882),  and 
Bt-tt  '  r'r  J'-.  L  0^'')  ;  v.  Orjl"   Kurz'.'f.  .  .t-i"      .  :.-  ( 
Gamier,  1*12  *tf'*sitn  (in  /'r   K.  (T:T'r)f  ~,A\  -        i    '  •  •       !li,,£e 
far  .SH'jOf*  (*yft$i  M*rn«r.   /'-//'>.<  ."'*  Li*1'  (IS'1,))  ;  Mulier, 
'  "  "' 


z*>cu,-*i-ie'i    ai       i.1        *.      «    • 
Ues.  (ISOt-;;  avl  IfttlJi-cfi  II-  *•  (•."iirjf" 


,  .  ,. 

•  I»  .'ir  ',  'r«o/c  /"..  (.v-r  /'••  ,&'*••'  •  .  ;  TFo—.,  £ev&  17-26 
imd  Hezefael;  ar«V"S  ?>\  ?  -I  i  "J«,i"  D*3=tr\  and  Orelli  in  the 
Encyclopaedias  '>!  so  icr  nxl,  jl.»hn.,  S.-KI  J^/o^*  and  by  Black 
in  Jncyc.  Bnt.9  J  . 


EZEL  C?l%n  Q^i]  «[stoir.s  of]  <ic  j.,.:-'  .-'<>').—  The 
spot  where  Jonathan  jr--i  '.ir'.«i  o  1.1  •.  David 
before  the  latter's  fina1  clejiar1  uro  from  the  court  of 
Saul  (1  S  2019}.  The  place  ii  not  mentioned  else- 
where, and  it  Is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
Heb.  text  of  this  passage  is  corrupt.  The  true 
reading  seems  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  LXX, 
which  renders  v.19  KO.I  Kadrja-y  7rap&  rb  'Ep7ct/3 
(A,  fyyw)  teeuro,  and  again,  at  v.41  end  (where  the 
same  place  is  mentioned),  renders  K&l  AavelB  fartery 
&*•&  TQV  &py&f2  (A,  rou  ^Trj'oO).  The  translators  evi- 
dently  had  the  same  word  before  them  in  both 
verses,  and  did  not  understand  it  ;  they  therefore 
simply  transliterated  the  Hebrew.  If,  then,  we 
restore  from  the  LXX  in  v.1§  (mj?n)  tj>n  arj^35 
*  yonder  cairn,'  for  ^>]ttn  pun  ;  and  in  v.41  n™n  H-ND 
^'from  beside  the  cairn,'  for  a«n  WD,  the  un- 
known *Ezel'  of  v.19  disappears,  and  the  in- 
definite terms  of  v.41  are  replaced  by  a  suitable 
leference  to  v.19  (so  Thenius,  Wellh.,  Driver, 
Budde;  cl  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJ&Mf.). 

J.  F.  STENNING. 

EZBM  (D^),  I  Ch  429.—  See  AZMON. 


EZER  —  1.  (IITK}  A  Horite  *dukej  (Gn  36*21,  1  Ch 
I88).  In  the  latter  passage  AY  has  Ezar*  2.  (TJN) 
A  son  of  Ephraim  who,  ace.  to  1  Ch  7a»  was  slain 
by  the  men  of  Gatk  3.  A  Judahite  (I  Ch  44).  4. 
A  Gadite  chief  who  joined  David  (1  Ch  129).  5.  A 
son  of  Jeshua  who  helped  to  repair  the  wall  (Neh 
319).  6.  A  priest  who  officiated  at  the  dedication 
of  the  walls  {Neh  1242).  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

EZION-GEBER,  133  JV^,  is  mentioned  amongst 
the  stations  of  the  Israelites  (Nu  S385  and  Dt 
2P).  In  the  latter  passage  and  elsewhere  in  the 
OT  it  is  coupled  with  Eiath  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imply  that  the  one  was  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  other.  This  circumstance  enables  us 
to  fix  the  situation  of  Ezion-geber  with  tolerable 
confidence.  It  lay  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
temtory  of  Edom,  at  the  head  of  the  ^Elanitis 
Sinw  or  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Edom  having  been  sub- 
jugated by  David  {2  S  814),  Solomon  naturally 
utilized  EL  for  ship-building  purposes,  and  made  it 
the  port  for  IH-I  nav..  ,  *  hich  wn«  engaged  in  the  gold 
:  ni<ie  with  i  ;  piu-  (  I  K  s>^).  His  success  encouraged 
Jehoshaphat  to  undertake  a  similar  enterprise,  "but 
with  disastrous  results.  *  Jehoshaphat  made  ships 
of  Tarjshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  ;  but  they  went 
not,  for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezion-geber* 
(1  K  22^  and  2  Cli  20^-  37)  Ezion-geber  is  men- 
tionetl  also  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Vin.  vi,  4),  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 


Berenice,    E.  is  prob.  the  modern  Ain  el-GJiudyan 
(Robinson,  i.  169  1).    See  further,  Driver  on  Dt  2s, 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 
EZNITE.—  See  ADINO. 

EZORA  ('Efwpct,  AY  Chora).—  The  sons  of  Ezora, 
in  1  Es  O34,  take  the  place  of  the  strange  name 
Machnadebai  (or  Mabnadebai,  AVm)  in  Ezr  1040, 
where  there  is  no  indication  ^of  a  fresh  family. 
The  first  part  of  the  phrase  in  Es  (£K  r&v  vl&v), 
representing  an  original  "33D,  seems  to  show  that 
the  name  in  the  canonical  book  is  due  to  the 
running  together  of  two  or  more  words  ;  it  is,  in 
any  case,  a  proof  that  1  Es  is  independent  of  the 
Greek  Ezra,  which  has  Ma%a5z/a£otf. 

H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY. 

EZRA  («niS)-—  1-  The  famous  leader  connected 
with  Israel's  Beturn.  Our  sources  of  information 
concerning  him  are  Ezr  7-10,  Neh  8-10,  and  the 
apocryphal  books.*  Some  writers  have  preferred 
the  apocr.  1  Esdras  to  the  canonical  Ezra,  but  on 
quite  insufficient  grounds,  f  The  apocr.  books  are 
useful  in  showing  the  views  held  about  Ezra  at  a 
later  time,  but  we  must  in  the  main  rely  upon  the 
canonical  books. 

E.  is  called  the  priest,  the  priest-scribe,  and  in 
2  Es  the  prophet.  He  was  of  a  priestly  family, 
but,  as  his  work  was  chiefly  that  of  the  scribe,  that 
designation  ,.!'-  T.  "•."  supersedes  the  others.  E. 
represents  ir  '.»•'.  i  .  '  transition  from  the  prophet 
to  the  scribe,  but  his  prophetic  functions  are  not 
conspicuous  except  in  the  apocr.  literature,  t 

The  Exile  had  been  a  period  of  considerable 
literary  activity.  One  of  the  greatest  prophets 
heralded  the  deliverance  of  Cyrus  (Deutero-Isaiah)  ; 
Ezekiel  had  produced  his  book  in  Babylonia,  draw- 
ing up  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  new  state, 
which  he  declared  would  arise  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old  ;  and  many  noble  psalms  come  from  this 
time.  But  the  period  was  characterized  not  so 
much  by  the  1  1  eat  ion  of  a  new  literature  as  by  the 
study  of  what  already  existed.  E.  the  *ieady 
scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses  3  was  not  a  mere  copyibt, 
nor  the  author  of  the  law,  but  a  diligent  student 
of  the  law. 

E.  longed  to  go  to  Jerus.  and  put  the  law  into 
effect  there,  to  establish  a  real  hagipcracy,  *the 
law*  being  the  supreme  authority  in  civil  and 
religious  affairs  alike.  Artaxerxes  was  not  so 
tolerant  of  foreign  religions  as  Cyrus  had  been, 
nevertheless  E.  won  his  goodwill,  and  secured  a 
royal  edict,  clothing  him  with  ample  authority  to 
carry  out  his  purpose.  This  edict  has  been  pre- 
served in  Aramaic  (Ezr  712"26);  and  while  many 
regard  this  as  a  Jewish  version,  it  is  ia  the  main 
trustworthy.  §  All  Jews  who  felt  so  inclined  were 
free  to  depart  from  Babylon  ;  E.  was  authorized  to 
carry  the  offerings  for  the  temple  made  by  the  king 
and  by  the  Jews  ;  to  purchase  sacrificial  animals, 
and  to  use  the  rest  of  the  money  as  he  and  his 
brethren  saw  fit  ;  to  draw  upon  the  royal  treasury 
in  the  province  of  Syria  for  further  necessary 
supplies  ;  to  exempt  the  temple  officers  and  servants 
from  the  Persian  tax  ;  to  appoint  officers  to  execute 
the  law  of  God,  tu,.<M::F  *.,a.i  Ji-}uc*c  .imit<|iii:!nUvi 
with  it;  and  to  e:»  <*i«-  Kk  Ia\\  <>L  lio-i.  iirul  or  i!n» 
Persian  Ur,jr  by  pciii;i!Jy  rren  to  fines,  imprison- 
ment, :>;niNnn-;n  ,  01  M'H.II. 

In  the  year  B.c.^458  E.  gathered  a  caravan  of 
some  1800  males,  including  38  Levites  who  had 
been  persuaded  to  join  the  company.  E.  had  said 
so  much  to  the  king  about  God  s  ample  protection 
to  His  servants  that  he  was  ashamed  to  ask  for  the 

*  On  the  Apocr  see  Bensly,  Fourth  JBook  of  Mzra,  p.  86. 
t  Kuenen,  lielw.  of  Israel,  il.  ;  see  discussion  in  Aca&emy 
1895-06. 

t  On  Ezra  the  H  •:  il»o  ««oc  0  IJ'**y   \>f  ;  I'AEt  iv  885. 
§  See  under  .f:  IVu  ,-.\i  IIKV  '••',  p,  >o  s  OP. 
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tisiial  escort.    After  fasting  an;1  ;i  T;.  *!  ,:  r\»r  i"  -t  ". 
journey,  the  company  set  out,  .  i-     '••  "o,      ";:•..!• 
reached,  the  holy  city. 

E.  did  not  find  a  community  ready  and  eager  for 
the  new  government  which  he  was  authorized  to 
establish.     Many  of  the  people  were   ".rr,-j  •(.•<>,: 
(Hag  I4),  "but  there  was  not  that  spirit  oJ  ^-ir  ]_•!(. 
devotion  to  the  God  of  Israel  which  the  zealous  E. 
regarded  as  essential.    E.  was  informed  that  many 
Jews,  including  even  priests  and  princes,  had  taken 
foreign  wives.     He  knew  the  story  of  Solomon's 
decline  (1  K  11)  ;  he  perceived  the  danger  now  of  a 
relapse  into  idolatry  ;  above  all,  he  feared  the  con- 
sequences of  further  disobedience  of  the  law  of 
God  (Dt  7s).    Shecaniah,  as  the  representative  of 
the  people  who  had  been  much  moved  by  the 
prayer  which  E.  poured  forth  in  th        ••  •      •••  • 

(9s"*5),  proposed  that  the  people  should  •_      ;•  , 
fo:H^»i  vives  and  their  children.    E.  accepted  the 
£iiOjjo«ilion,  and  exacted  an  oath  on  the  spot  that 
the*  offenders  would  comply  with  this  Jiprcc  merit 
A  decree  was  issued  by  the  princes  and  «Jdei  .-  1  hi.  i 
j"  '      «;;',-'•     ".          "        "       •  within  three 

-  i  \*  '  1    '      „•  '        '  '  '^  g°°ds  and 
excommunicalbion.  "But  the  assembly  found  the 
task  too  great  to  be  accomplished  in  an  open-air 
meeting  during  a  severe  winter  storm,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  divorce  court,  with  E.  at 
its  head.*    After  three  months'  labour,  and  not 

•  •"•,,  .'.  •  •    •    *"„••  apparently  (Ear  1015  RV),f  the 
v  ••  \  <»,.         -  -•       was  finished,  and  many  innocent 
women  and  children  were  cast  out,  as  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  had  been. 

The  account  of  E.'s  formal  institution  of  the 
law  is  found  in  Neh  8-10.  Neh.  had  come  to  Jerus. 
in  B.C.  444,  His  first  work  was  the  rebuilding  of 
the  walls.  '»  "  *te  compiler  of  Ezr-Neh 

(see  further,  ',!  .  •  EZR  AND  NEH),  it  was 

after  this  event  that  E.  read  the  law  to  the  people 
assembled  at  Jerus.,  and  obtained  their  pledge  to 
observe  it.  It  is  singular  that  E.,  who  had  brought 
the  law  to  Jerus.  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the 
code  of  the  community,  should  not  have  pro- 
mulgated it  sooner.  It  may  be  that  Stade  is  right 
in  supposing  that  E.  had  aroused  the  hostility  of 
the  people  by  the  compulsory  divorce,  and  that  the 
times  were  not  ripe  before  (Cfesch.  ii.  173  f.)  ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  cJvonology  is  not  exact,  as  the 
compilation  was  made  long  after  the  events  de- 
scribed, and  the  description  of  th  c  rcn  cl  iu^  o  f  the  law 
interrupts  Nehemiah's  narrative  (cf.  74t  5,  II1*  s).£ 

On  the  second  d;u\s  T  catling  the  people  heard 
the  directions  for  of»-en'iii#  the  feast  of  booths. 
Steps  were  taken  at  once  to  celebrate  this  feast, 
ana  the  reading  of  the  law  was  continued  on  each 
day  of  its  observance,  Two  days  later  a  great 
fast  was  held,  the  people  ^  separating  themselves 
from  strangers,  and  confessing  their  sin.  E.  gave 
utterance  to  a  remarkable  prayer,§  praising  God  for 
ITU  «rioat  •ioodnoj's  10  Israc  I,  <>]  lom;r  the  apostasy 
and  dif-obodionco  of  the  pooplo,  mu:  tracing  the 
past  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  their 
present  condition  of  vassalage,  to  their  great  sins.ll 

The  relation  of  E.  and  Neh.  is  one  of  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  this  period.  Neh.  in  his  memoirs 
mentions  E.  but  once  (1288).1[  In  the  E.  portions 
of  Neh,  Nehemiah  is  mentioned  but  once  (89).** 

*  Beading,  after  Ewald  (Hist.  v.  142  n.  4),  ^  VT?!!,  Ezr  10i<l 
f  See  Hcrihcau-U\  ssel,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  But.,  in  *Kurzg.  Ex.  Hand- 

1  o'n  this  i  oad'nir  of  the  law  see  TrumbulTs  Tale  Lectures  on 
thf  funrtay  •>>/  '  "'.  1888,  p.  7. 
5       •    ,/      •  v;     -•     •    -    -Jixos  the  words,  'and  Ezra  said* 

<  .NKHKMIAH,  BOOKS  OP. 

j        .  .     '   >  'of  the  Pent,  by  chose  readings  ; 


There  is  scant  justification  for  Ewald's  statement 
that  'the  chronicler  unites  the&^two  men  very 
closely  in  his  representations*  (Hist.  v.  161^}.  E. 
and  Nehemiah  were  granted  hsjrh  authority  in  the 
Judsean  colony,  and  that  in  tht>  same  sphere.  Yet 
Nehemiah  entirely  ignores  E.  *  Their  purposes  were 
different,  it  is  true,  one  desiring  to  promote  especi- 
ally the  religious  welfare  of  the  colony,  the  other 
the  political  ;  but  among  the  Jews  these  spheres 
ovci  fanned  or  rather  interlaced  at  all  points.  It  is 
,'  ''^  '  'E.'s  chief  work  in  Jerus.  was  accom- 

Nehemiah's  arrival,  t 

E.  made  a  '      "    •  "  "      "upon  the  Jewish 

people.    The-.  •      •;    "  •    o  later  Jewish  life 

followed  the  lines  laid  down  b^r  Mm.^  This  is  due, 
not  so  much  to  his  \  <  d  ;"•>:  L-V1*  '"  Vti  :  '"'  j  the 
future,  astotheu.Cv  *'!.:..  ••••*  intiuence  shaped 
Jewish  life  and  thought  in  a  way  from  which  it 
TI  »v.»r  '.  ]io"y  departed.  He  gave  the  law  an 
:  i  -IOT  -.y  »i  '»M'  it  had  never  had  before  in  Jewish 
history.  "  This  zeal  was  contagious,  and  accounts 
for  that  enthusiasm  for  the  letter  of  the  law  which 
characterizes  later  ages. 


LITERATURE.—  Besides  works  referred  to  above,  see 
art    '  Esra  und  Nehemia  '  ;  OTJCfr  p.  168  ;  Wellhausen,  Hist. 
of  Isr.  and  Jud.  130  ff.  ;  see  also  literature  at  end  of  foil,  art- 


2.  The  eponyn:  of  si  priis 
turned  with  Zciubbabcl'.  Nc 
of  Neh  102. 


family  which  re- 
i21-12^=AZARIAH 
L.  W.  BATTEN. 


.       . 

•;  The  Ezra  of  Neh  121-  W  «  is  another  person. 

**  The  best  (Jr.  versions  lack  the  title  Tirshnrha  ($9)  ;  1  Es  has 
the  title,  but  lacks  the  name  (9-*9)  ;  Lagarde's  ed.  agrees  with 
Heb  The  Neh.  of  10  is  the  some  as  that  of  Ezr  22. 


EZRA  IHD  NEHEMIAH,  THE  BOOKS  OF.— 

There  is  much  gain  in  treating  these  two  books  to- 
gether. They  present  similar  problems;  they 
deal  with  the  same  period  ;  they  were  originally 
one  in  the  Jewish  canon  ;  and  they  were  put  into 
their  present  form  by  the  same  hand. 

T.  ,'.'  r/r-"^  '•»  coii-ii1  'f-'l  but  one  book  in  the  early  Jewish 
o  .-i  i  ,•  •  1  *  •  ,,.'i  M  'J  *  Massoretes  have  appended  notes  to 
the  end  of  each  book  of  OT,  stating  the  number  of  verses,  etc 
There  are  no  such  notes  at  the  end  of  Ezr,  but  those  at  the  end 
of  Neh  include  both  books  ;  *  the  book  of  Ezr  contains  685  verses, 
and  the  middle  verse  is  nasn  n%  pi  *  (Neh  332)  The  Masso- 
retic  sections  show  that  our  two  books  were  regarded  as  one, 
one  section  being  Ezr  SS^-Neh  2*4  The  twenty-two  sacred 
books  do  not  allo  \  '  '  i1"1  /  -  M  ""  "^  •'  '.  ™ 
"  ••••  ,:>:  fc:-  .  '  !•-  .'  is  '  '  •..,•!••. 

,'  i  .•>,.,'"!.:<-  -n.      ,  \     ,     .   . 

>)•_-  il  i-Mch  Tzr.  In  LXX  the  two  are  included  under  Esdras  B 
in  .^vole's  cd  ;  under  Esdras  A  in  the  ed.  of  Lagarde  § 

Ezr-Neh  precedes  Oh  in  the  Heb  Bible,  but  follows  it  in 
the  LXX.  Tr  c  i"c  -r'c.'il  or  \»r  «  '  i"  o  TT'  1>.  "  •>.•>  been  attributed  to 
,"  <  <vi^i(T  »  "  ••  J.'TL  o.  J  /•  Nil  ir.  >  .  J  canon.  It  is  by  no 
•  "'.vi-  <•  r  »•••  i»  .  '  I)1"  present  Heb.  order  is  original.  The  OT 
wasdivi«'  -1  '  -to  I'-rcv  j^rj"'  i  -.  U  T  «*  o--d  o.§."*«li  i^ri*-*  i  "•; 
Massore:  -  s>  'iced  no  r^  s  >i  .  i'i  t«  u.r-  '  •"•»  in-I  •  icr  i  •(»  -  '".r.1,  k 
books.  J  -ic  o,.'3  on  i!n-  \^  \  .ub  ru  <.r  II-  y,  j^rapi  '>  M  k  UI.M  . 
at  the  end  of  Ezr-Neh.  not  at  the  end  of  Oh.  Moreover,  as 
Ezr-Neh  is  a  continuation  of  Oh,  and  in  its  present  form  has 
come  from  the  same  hand,  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the 
original  arrangement  was  so  unmindful  of  chron.  order. 

A.  CONTENTS.  —  A  review  of  the  following  out- 
line reveals  the  striking  fact  that  Ezr-Neh  is  far 
from  a  complete  history  of  the  restoration.  We 
find  rather  a  short  sketch  of  a  few  important 
events  hi  that  history.  There  are  long  periods,— 
one  of  more  than  a  half  -century  (515  to  458},— 
about  which  onr  book  is  absolutely  silent.  The 
whole  time  covered  by  this  "book,  from  the  return 
of  the  first  exiles  in  537  to  the  second  visit  of  Neh. 
in  432  is  more  than  a  cent.,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  actual  time  covered  by  the  narrative  is  scarcely 
more  than  one-tenth  of  this  time. 

•Sec  Wo'lhajson,  Tor.  u.  Jud.  Gesch.  p.  168  n.  ;  Kuenen, 
Critique  tie  L'Anrien  Te?t.  p  r>10 

t  Iprre  is  an  article  in  TSRA  \\.  pt.  1,  in  which  the  writei 
.  r  >«  "  »'  -  '  "•  that  JE.  and  Sell,  carne  to  Jerus.  to- 
^  i  -  nore 

J  See  Baer,  Libri  Danielis  &»mi  ci  Jiw»,  i»^.  j.«v,,  *—  ,  Jos. 

°"  §  £&  further  Oettli,  'Die  Gesch.  Hagiogr.  und  d.  Buch 
Daniel,'  1889,  in  Strack  and  Zockler's  EurzgeJ.  Kom.  ;  Oornill, 
,  PllE*  iv.  332  ff.;  Byle,  Conon  <fr  OT>  1341. 
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L— (1)  Ear  i-'r&_The  return  of  t!  <•  ***•-•  or,  •  .    "" 

txic  «•-  -*("•  ^*  I  -i"  heads  o*  houses  ;  :  -  •  -  i  , " 
•-•'  civ-  •  -  •••<•",  of  the  sacrifices:  \  <•  »  -  -  ,  ,.  ' 
tei  -i/o,  ."M1  ',"  -  v  -VI ,  ,  ,0:1  of  tl.c  Sa»B'r". .,•-,  >  c  ,  ,;T  (2)  Ezr 
5,  •  — >s  ii! .  .  •  I..  ,  o  prop' i<. us  T!,'V.  f  : '  X."  c  people 
begin  the  rebuilding  of  the  tv.rsp  e  UMfKr  ^  ••  i\ '.  o:  Zerub 
babel  and  Joshua ;  their  enemies  try  to  stop  the  Jews,  but 
Darius  respects  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  the  temple  is  com 
pleted  in  his  sixth  year,  B.O.  515.  (3)  Ezr  7-10.— The  return  o 
Ezra  and  his  company  with  a  &r —  *-• — ,  v^--,-,— :~*  •  " 
divorcing  of  the  foreign  wives,  B  {  •  -  ",'-'•  —^ 
efforts  of  the  enemies  of  Judah  to  -v,  ...*••••  '--•... 
city  wallg,  mainly  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  B.O 

U.--QL)  Neh  I-773*.— Neb..,  learning-  of  the  bad  condition  o 
affaira  in  Jems.,  obtains  permission  from  Artaxerxes  to  g-o  to 
Judch  a*  *ia  pown  ,r,  }„'<!  'o  -,  >  i  M  --,  w  i'ls.  He  reaches 
JOT.S  ,  i^s-u.-j  „•,  'l'u  *a!  •>  i'_.  -  /.;  .  C- .:  N  i "  -,  -i-e  people  for  th< 
vs  -r  -t  f-nrs.,  ,-  •»!):•  j  "•"  ;»,e  ''  _  *  >,u^  vv-  ^  r  <  -  of  the  enemies  o 
/  "L?.l\  0U3CMKN  *r.  'o-.-r  -j  i 't  <>  .,'  'v  tie  complete  recon 
straction  of  its  walls*  s.a  444.  (2)  y^MO.— Ezra  promul 
p-txs  T  '  l*wt  «.nd  t1,'  people  'seal  jrito  it/  *J  C  4<4  (3)  11*- 
1  j'#>.—  L>:«  or  r":o?£  ", T  o  d^ tit  i»j  Jems.,  and  of  the  Le*  'tes  who 
had  come  to  Jerus.  wit'.  Zerubrjibei.  (4)  12^-13^  — T:'e  dedi 
cation  of  the  walls ;  regulation  of  the  temple  services,  B.C.  443 
(5)  IS4-3*.  Nehemiah's  second  visit  to  Jerus.,  and  the  reforms 
accomplished  at  that  time,  B.C.  482. 

B.  SOURCES. — -Modern  criticism  has  shown  thai 
Heb.  literature,  like  other  Sem.  literature,*  is 
usually  the  result  of  compilation.  No  trained 
critical  eye  is  required  to  see  that  the  book  under 
discussion  has  reached  its  present  form  ~»vi  OM*  T  . 
tion  from  several  different  sources,  an  •'  .  ,-" » c» . 
difficult  to  analyze  the  book  into  its  eonstituenl 
elements,  though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  trace 
these  elements  back  to  their  origin.  TIJ  i-ome  cases 
we  must  be  content  with  j/iroi»Jiluiiiiio>,  and  in 
others  must  confess  ignorance.  In  the  analysis  of 
the  book^the  results  will  be  clearer  if  we  follow  an 
order  which  disregards  the  present  arrangement  of 
chapters. 

The  casual  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that 
considerable  portions,  especially  of  Neh,  are 
written  in  the  first  person.  The  *  I '  refers  to  Ezra 
everywhere  in  Ezr,  and  to  Nehemiah  eve  tyu  here 
in  !Neh.  The  first  person  is  used  in  7Zzr'7-7-9'3. 
Heh  l*-7«*  1227'4*  134-81.  These  are  portions  of 
memoirs  written  by  Ezra  and  Neh.  respectively. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  preserved  in  their 
original  form.  It  is  evident  that  considerable  parts 
of  the  memoirs  have  been  lost.  Ezra's  narrative 
has  no  proper  beginning;  he  came  to  Jems,  to 
establish  the  law,  but  his  own  narrative  tells  us 
npthir.fr  r.Loiit  the  ae(omp!:«shniuni  of  this  design. 
Neh.  f»  n.'jnalive  breaks  oil'  abruptly  ;  tV*  -Jjequofto 
1s  is  not  found  in  his  account;  134  begin*  in  media* 
re$\  13ff  must  originally  have  had  another  con- 
nexion. But,  imperfect  as  they  are,  these  personal 
records  of  the  two  great  leaders  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  state  are  of  the  greatest  value.  For 
convenience  these  memoirs  will  hereafter  be  de- 
signated by  the  symbols  E  and  N  respectively.* 

The  other  portions  dealing  with  "the  work  of 
Ezra  and  Neh.  are  not  original  parts  of  their 
memoirs,  though  in  part  based  on  them.  Ezr  71"10 
is  to  introduction  to'the  story  of  Ezra  written  by 
the  compiler.  For  Ezra  is  spoken1  of  in  the  third 
person :  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  omits  his  immediate 
ancestors,  Seraiah,  who  is  named  as  his  father, 
!ur.  i:itr  boen  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
586 ;  I-/r<i  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  himself  as 
*aa  expert  scribe*;  this  introduction  anticipates 
matter  found  in  E.  (See  further  in  Driver,  LOT3 
p.  549). 

Ezr  T^^is  the  finnan  which  Artaxerxes  gave 
Ezra  as  his  authority  for  govcining  the  Jewish 
colony.  Y.**  is  an  introduction  due  to  the  com- 
piler. The  letter  itself  is  in  Aramaic,  and  held  by 
many  to  be  in  its  original  foi  m.  Such  a  document 
would  naturally  be  written  ia  Axam.,  and  the 
Jewish  colouring,  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  edict 
»£  Cyrus  (Ezr  I2"8),  is  not  conspicuous  in.  this 

•  Sayce,  ROM  c.  2. 

f  So  Kautzsch,  Ihe  ffeiKge  Schrtft  de*  AT. 


passage.  Cornill's  statement  that  *  in  details  it  is 
of  such  specific  Jewish  colouring  that  it  at  least 
•i,-.^  iJLvc  boon  -.i  ro2j:ly  retouched,**  is  not  justified 
by  »*£Ub;  fcTi  -'  •  vu  sv  that  e  it  may  have  been 
cast  into  its  present  form  "by  one  familiar  with  thf 
terminology  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books,5  f  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  view  that  we  have  the  orig. 
edict  signed  by  the  king,  in  the  pupainilou  of 
which  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  Ezra  himself  may 
have  had  a  hand.  At  all  events,  its  preservation 
was  probably  due  to  its  incorporation  by  Ezra  in 
his  memoirs,  for  the  V  ..•.V-^-i'-jr  with  whieh^E. 
begins  is  naturally  o-r^u-o  •»  «  •  the  royal  edict. 

Ezr  10  is  the  proper  continuation  of  the  pre- 
cu*llTi£  -.r-tion  of  E,  but  Ezra  is  spoken  of  in  the 
li.iid  |»oi  -o"     All  efibrts  to  explain  this  change  of 
person  as  due  to  Ezra  have  been  hopeless  failures.  t 
The  force  of  the  fact  lies  in  the  change  taking 
place  right  in  the  middle  of  the  nanathe  without 
any  explicable   cause.     Moreover,  we   find   one 
"     .,  -  .  •     *    ••*  *  «  :  a  room  in  1^0  "V.,MS  lo  is 
,  :    )     •  '     'ie  son  of  i".  i  -'i  .«  wi«.-'  ; 

but  Eliashib  was  a  prominent  priest  in  432  (Neh 
1222  134),  and  a  room  could  not  have  been  called 
his  son's  in  458.§  Yet  th<  :\.  ,;  ^  ;  or.  is  of  resem- 
blance with  E.  The  passage  -  jr  o  -iMy  a  revision 
and  abbreviation  of  E,  the  \  o»  k  <h  •  "no  compiler. 

Neh  T^-IO.  Of  this  portion  9M089  is  regarded 
1-v  ^:  i  >\  i  ,  an  original  portion  of  E.  The  prayer 
!)••••  :•»  .-ii:  i-  to  Ezra,  and  the  words  prefixed  in  the 
LXX  '  and  Ezra  said  *  may  "be  an  original  note  of 
the  compiler's  to  explain  his  extract  from  E.  The 
remainder  of  the  section,  773b-95,  is  usually  ac- 
counted for  in  the  same  way  as  Ezr  10,  to  which 
it  bears  striking  resemblance.  There  is  room  for 
^iave  doubt  about  the  chronology.  IT  There  ia 
]>7iic'ti(ally  no  guide  except  the  position  of  the 
passage.  A  comparison  or  7TO  and  Ezr  31  shows 
that  the  compiler  has  made  a  false  connexion  of 
this  passage  with  N,  and  he  does  not  r-ppoar  to 
haveoeen  an  expert  in  chronology,  riio  -«  viori 
took  its  present  form  long  after  the  events  de- 
scribed, so  that  confusion  of  order  was  easily 
possible.  Sayce  has  pointed  out  that  the  names  in 
Neh  10  are  for  the  most  part  found  also  in  Ezr  2.** 
He  regards  this  section  as  the  work  of  c  a  layman,' 
and  not  a  priest  like  Ezra,  since  he  classes  himself 
with  *  the  people  '  (1982-  w-  *).  ft 

Neh  11^12?*  is  made  up  of  lists  extracted  from 
the  temple  registers,  with  explanatory  notes  by 
the  compiler.  Ch.  11  is  closely  connected  with  7*, 
and  may  be  based  on  N.  Konig  says  that  ch.  11 
'  might  indeed  have  been  incorporated  by  Neh. 
into  his  writings/  but  that  121"26  *  on  account  of 
Jaddua  (1222)  falls  into  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.5  ££ 

Neh  IS^IS3  cannot  be  from  N,  for  it  uses  the 
expression  'in  the  days  of  Neb.'  (1247),  as  of  a  time 
long  past,  Konig  admits  that  1244"47  comes  from  a 
later  hand,  but  holds  that  N  begins  with  131 
instead  of  13*,  as  most  critics  maintain.  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC-p.  427  n.,  suggests  that  131-  2  origin- 
ally stood  between  Ezr  109-  lo. 

There  remains  for  consideration  Ezr  1-6.  Ch.  1 
is  very  likely  due  to  the  compiler,  though  he  may 
have  used  written  sources.  .  .  Vv.1'3*  are  found 
also  in  2  Ch  S6m  The  differences  are  very  slight, 

*  MnL  p.  264.    See  also  Kuenen,  Critiqw  de  L'A.  T.  p.  607, 
for  details  of  the  alleged  colouring. 
550. 


I  See,  e  g  ,  Keil,  Ezra,  Neh,,  Esth.  1873,  p.  121 

§  See  Cornill,  Einl  p.  266. 

IGesch,  d.  V.  Jar.  if  153  ff. 

t  See  art.  EZRA. 

**  Introd.  to  Ezra,  2Teh.t  and  JKrt.  1885.  p.  60. 

tt  2b.  p.  SO. 


JJ  ffinl  in  fa*  AT,  1S93,  p,  278.  On  the  relation  of  Neh  11  ta 
1  Ch  93-22,  see  Sayce,  Introd,.  p.  32  ;  Oettli,  pp.  eft.  p.  160 
Bertheau-Eyssel,  'Kgf.  Exeg.  Handb.  z.  AT,1  1887,  J&r.,  Neh.,  u. 
™st.  p.  12. 
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and  are  due  to  accident  in  copying,  Vv.2"4  con- 
tain the  edict  of  Cyrus.  From  a  comparison  with 
the  inscriptions  of  Cyras,*  it  appears  to  be  strongly 
coloured  by  Jewish  ideas.  Cyrus  attributes  his 
success  to  Merodach,  not  to  J". 

21-3la  is  found  also  in  Neh  T6"73.  In  the  latter 
place  it  is  appended  to  Kehemiah's  memoirs  with 
this  preface  :  '  And  I  found  the  book  of  the  genea- 
logy of  those  who  first  came  up:  and  I  found 
written  in  it  '  (7e).  There  are  more  than  a  hundred 
variations  in  the  two  versions.  The  numbers  esp. 
differ  oftener  than  they  agree,  t  Such  variation  is 
always  found  in  duplicate*.  Cf.  Pss  14  and  53,  Ps 
18  and  2  S  22.  This  does  not  destroy  identity  of 
origin.  Et  appears  from  the  large  number  of  such 
lists  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
registers  of  important  names.  From  such  a  regis- 
ter the  Chronicler  has  incorporated  the  list  into 
its  present  place.  These  lists  have  b<  •  r-  ""••:!  •  •  «  r  1y 
preserved  in  the  transmission  of  the  x>  ,  ",!•»>:!- 
ments,  as  we  find  many  errors  wherever  we  have 
data  to  test  them.  This  list  was  already  a  part 
of  a  narrative  when  copied  by  Neh.,  since  both 
versions  end  with  narrative.  This  ending  in  Ezr 
introduces  the  assembling  at  Jerus.  for  the  setting 
up  of  the  altar,  in  Neh  the  assembling  for  the 
•  ••  o"ii:l<:!s  ,  1071  of  the  law. 

T-  <{*  •-,  v  cry  generally  assigned  to  the  Chronicler 
(so  Cornill,  Schrader,  Ryssel,  Driver,  etc.  For 
the  grounds  of  this  see  LuT*  547  1). 

4?*-  These  are  two  fr,  laments  from  unknown 
sources.  They  cannot  be  noiu  the  Chronicler,  for 
they  are  out  of  joint  with  the  context.  V.6  con- 
tains a  statement  about  an  accusation  made  against 
the  Jews  in  the  beg.  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  There 
is  no  hint  of  this  elsewhere.  47  may  have  been 
placed  here  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  intro- 
ductorjr  to  the  passage  following,  but  we  shall  see 
that  this  is  not  so.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  these 
verses. 

48-618.  This  passage  is  written  in  the  Aram. 
language,  and  is  a  portion  of  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete history  of  these  times  written  originally  in 
Aramaic.:?  The  compiler,  finding  his  best  sources 
fo:  (lii.*  period  in  Araiis;,ic.  i'M)  jion  !•»!  consider- 
able  poii  ion>  without  MJI  -i-l,  ..so".  I"  its  present 
arrangement,  however,  the  course  of  the  history  is 
very  much  obscured,  as  will  be  more  fully  pointed 
out  below.  The  section  falls  into  two  parts,  both 
of  which  present  •  •"  of  considerable 

intricacy.  For  •  •  problems  will 

be  discussed  in  this  connexion. 

48-24.  According  to  the  present  arrangement  of  our  book,  thig 
part  describes  the  securing  of  a  decree  from  Artaxerxea  to  stop 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  temple,  and  is  evidently 
misplaced.  According  to  &  Bishlam,  Mithredath,  Tabeel, 
and  the  rest  of  his  companions  *  wrote  a  letter  to  king-  Arta- 
xerxcs  in  Aramaic.'  Th.b  loiter  is  not  the  one  found  in  the 
xi  •-,  .  ;,  \  i.j  ;>)r  that  v-as  written  In  Itehum  the  ohunceVor 
a1'  «•  nil.*-  ,t  iM1  scribe;  imnMvcr,  tlio  lct*cr  vrh'ch  beg.r.s 
wiih  V.H  is  overloaded  vtuh  sri.iixlnr.ions  in  tv_i  \rnin  passage 
w.8-10.  Since  Artaxerxes  re  gnM  11011  K")  to  j2,~>,  Lli's  pobsuge 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  times  of  Zerubhubel  The 
correction  of  Xerxes  v  *  to  Cambvios  (reigning  529-522),  and 
Artaxerxes  to  Gomates  •  i  i  -  "  r  ib  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, since  the  comcm*  e  '  •  "  latp  assigned  in  the 
text.  The  letter  says  that  the  Jews  are  rebuilding  the  re- 
bellious and  bad  ciH  ,  and  have  finished  the  walls,  and  rcpaiied 
tl.e  foundations  Ir  furtner  declare*  lliat  if  this  ciiyis*  itbnut 
and  the  walla  finished,  the  Je^s  will  rebel  and  refuse  10  p-iv 
tribute,  'and  in  the  end  it  will  endamage  The  king/  The  bu.'d- 
jng  of  the  temple*  cannot  be  tlie  point  of  attack,  »or  that  would 
not  fcignify  rebellion.  Tf  the  temple  were  the  matter  at  ISMIP, 
tho  Jews  >*ould  have  appealed  to  the  decree  of  Cjrus  as  they 
did  later.  The  king's  answer  agrees  with  this  view.  lie  orders 


r.  v.  144  ff. 

f  The  sum-total  in  each  case  is  the  same,  but  varies  by  12,000 
ftrom  the  sum  of  the  dstailed  numbers.  (See  further  Kuenen, 
Rel  Isr.  ii.  178). 

J  On  Renan's  view  that  the  Aram,  section  is  from  the  Targums, 
Bee  Expos.  Times,  iv.  646. 

§  Ewald  advocated  this  position,  Hist.,  Eng.  tar.  iv.  106. 


that  1K«  <siii  be  not  bjiH,  until  a  decree  shall  be  made  by  him, 
hin  -rikei  no  aliu.-  in  to  the  temple.  If  a  royal  decree  had 
" 


the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  peopl« 
ainp.o  excuse  for  their  neglect  when  Haggai 
reproaches  them  so  sharply.  .  .  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  renew  the  work  on  the  temple  with 
such  a  decree  in  force.  Finally,  Tattenai  would  not  have  failed 
to  make  use  of  such  a  good  weapon  if  it  bad  been  at  hand. 

The  passage  refers  to  an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the 
city,  which  must  have  occurred  m  the  first  part  of  the  reign 
f."  n  .v!'  -*n~^i>  *  i  v  •,  „'  "X  —  •  '  'The  Jewswhich 
3'  .»«/!'<  .•:••"  "-'„-,  "•  -  "  Ezra  and  his  com- 
pany, or  to  some  other  band  concerning  winch  the  history  is 
silent.  V.24  does  refer  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  and 
is  the  effort  of  the  compiler  to  harmonize  the  passag-e  with  the 
history  with  which  he  has  erroneously  connected  it.* 

"         •  -•" 


a  tnat  Joshua  and  Zerub. 
ii   .  •     M  i        •        ,        ,     of  the  first  pilgrims.    The 
requa  ed  sacrifices  •-»,   ».'   j  "     "Tien  the  actual  work 

01  rebuilding  the  t  i"  »     .»  -  The  text  is  some- 

what confused,  bu    .         •  •  •     •  ivriter  says  that  the 

foundations  of  the  temple  were  laid  at  this  time  ;  see  esp.  vW 
'  and  the  builders  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  J".'  The 
work  thus  begun  was  stopped  by  the  adversaries,  who  *  weak- 
ened the  hands  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  troubled  them  in 
building,  i  i  1  v  •  "  -  •  them,  to  frustrate  their 

•  .  i     i  »  ^  of  Persia,  even  until  the 


»  inspira- 

tion tne  work  ot  •  *  ••  .  l  -to  com- 

pletion, give  no  v  *   •  i  iing  was 

but  11  e  i  >»,mMtiori  of  a  task  already  begun  and  laid  aside  with 
tfOwJ  rt>.  .-  jn.  iLy  sjv  fck  •>  of  *  the  house  that  lieth  waste  '  (1**  9)  ; 
"  "  condition  to  the  neglect  of  the 

of  the  excuse  that  the  time  waa 
'ji  *=«  of  !'•  i  'n  b  ,  *  i-ltrl  lr.  {"•  e 
»)-i  •'(>:  ,  iir.jiil.  •!•*-,  ini.  o 
01  i  .  3  }  *  •  •  •  i  u  •  •  c-  »  iro 
i-iiii"i  -<  11.  .t"l  »t  »  J  r  « 
to  «o  :,  T  >  .'"i  ;•'«  cf  J"  (.  -)  -a 


-,    .      .  .,i    .  . 

i  ..i  „.  c  ,  1  u  <U  1  1      u.  \a  i  J  i; 

not  suitable.    The  unsu  V' 
;  *    "       i  .       "     toiic 
son  e 

•     •       'i      „         j»y  to 
before  one  laid  stone  upon  -i 


time  evidently  within  his  recent  experience.  He  gives  the 
date  upon  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  a  prophecy  de- 
livered that  very  day  ;  '  from  this  day  forward,  from  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  from  the  day  that  the 
foundation  of  J'"-  ioi  •  "••  *  lf'n<1^ 

Zech.  says:  '  '  •••/••>  u»o  '  L  *1  <  ,  •  '  .  ,  •  of 

this  house  :  lik  .  a  •  '•  \  '  {  M  i  »  the 

laying  of  the  foundation  just  accomplished.  Two  years  later  he 
said  :  '  Let  your  hands  be  strong,  ye  that  hear  in  these  days 
these  words  from  the  mouths  of  the  prophets,  which  were  in 
the  day  that  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  J"  of  hosts  was 
laid*  (89).  T,  ^'  pi.s;f  cj  -  m  i^-t  "  nr,-  V<  n  TTnp  a*^l  himself. 

Alargep.'i:  GJ  i  ic  V^  er.-  r1  -s  ."»«.'  «7s  ,s  i»~-  i  up  with  the 
defence  o.  •„  o  J"AS  'I  'v\  <i  j;c  that  they  were  only  doing 
what  Cyrus  i.ucl  aui  norized.  M  ewibazzar  had  heen  appointed 
gro\(Tiior,  nrd  he  came  10  Jcru*  ,  'and  laid  the  foundations  of 
LUC  uouie  of  Ood  which  is  in  Jerus.  ;  and  since  that  time  even 
until  now  hath  it  been  in  building,  and  yet  it  is  not  com- 
pleted' (Ezr  516).  Hag  23  shows  the  contempt  for  the  new 
ttiMple  f*'\  ty  ll'fse  ola  men,  who  still  remembered  the  glory 
o:  u  e  tivtip.c  01  ^oiomon  We  find  the  same  feelings  expicased 
in  Ezr  312.  is.  it  seems  impossible  that  these  two  passages  do 
not  refer  to  the  same  event. 

In  Ezr  51  we  read  that  *  Zerub.  f-.-  d  ,To4"i  M  -wxl  up  an-1  b  pa*i 
to  "  '1  '  "••«•  1  ,  «••"  0  "  '  Noth  •  tf  ,"  -j  •<!  ah  v..c  roii->  ••  -t  JT  n 
wo-  »  i  v1'1  i'  ''•  •  ereniw  •-  i-1  "i"y  r  T  a  mw  i-t-k 

wa  ',.  s  i.j'  I  •  of  Tattenai  in  v.3,  *  Who  gave  you 

a  decree  to  build  this  house  t  '  t  a-nd  his  subsequent  action  imply 
not  a  rf^uniptiori  of  a  work  which  had  been  forcibly  stopped, 
b*  i  rue  consmg  up  of  a  new  issue.  The  passage  in  5W  already 
quoted,  which  iua>  appear  to  harmonize  with  the  resumption 
Lhcorv,  does  not  do  so,  for  it  proves  too  much  ;  its  statement 
fiat  trie  ionj|ilo  had  been  in  process  of  building  ever  since  the 
dwice  of  G.rns  had  b<»en  issued,  is  contrary  to  all  that  we 
know  from  other  sources.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
this  inaccuracy  to  note  that  it  is  contained  in  the  letter,  and 
Tattenai  may  have  misunderstood  the  Jews,  who  might  have 
said  that  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  they  had  purposed  to  build  the 
temple,  but  had  not  been  able  to  do  so.  Konig  holds  that  Ezr 
31-40  contains  fragments  which,  by  tradition,  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  original  picture  of  the  temple-building  s,.v>u. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  here,  in  fact,  poorly  pnrac  r\  ud 
fragments  of  an  orig.  Heb.  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  The  passage  would  then  be  parallel  with  the  Aram, 
section  cc.  5,  6  ;  and  in  that  case  the  troublesome  passage  4&2* 
would  not  be  seriously  out  of  place  ;  that  is,  it  originally  would 


*  Sayce's  view  that  v  24  properly  follows  v  *>  *  as  indicated  by 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  original  Chaldee,'  and  that 
the  whole  passage  is  introduced  here  episodically,  is  quite  un- 
tenable. Seehis/nfraZ  p  22. 

t  The  words  following  '  and  to  finish  this  wall'  do  not  sup- 
port the  view  of  an  earlier  work  on  the  temple.  KJ187X  rendered 
*walif  is  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning.  Kautzsch,  Gram,  ties 
Bib.  AT.  |62,  suggests  the  emendation  trs?N  '  foundations'  aa 
via  Bleek  held  that  the  word  refers  to  the  walls  of  the  city, 
EtnL*  p.  207  Bertheau-Eyssel  interprets  after  T.XX  the  wooden 
framework  for  the  building. 
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Slave  stood  just  before  the  beginning-  of  the  history  of  Ezra.  Its 
present  position  would  simply  be  further  evidence  of  the  limited 
;.Ii  j<*'.  -  .,  ,  i  *  •  !  .  \r  .  »,r  further  discussion  of  this 
, .  „-.  .-.  ...  .)  ^ .  T  Driver,  LOT®  p.  647  (where 
-  i  11  ,  •".'  '-rd);  Itenzmger,  Heb.  ArchaoL  p* 


To  this  Aramaic  portion  a  fragment  is  added  in 
Hebrew,  6W"22.  It  is  peculiar  in  that  it  applies  the 
term  ( king  of  Assyria '  to  Darius.  It  may  be  due 
to  the  Chronicler,  who  felt  the  importance  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  festival  after  the 
dedication  of  the  new  temple. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  books  under  con- 
sideration were  originally  one  in  the  Jewish  canon. 
The  editor  who  put  the  material  into  its  present 
shape  i.TidonI/oiMv  Iirt  the  book  as  a  unit.^  This 
editor,  .-owcxer,  :*K:::I:  the  process  of  compilation 
already  begun.  He  did  not  find  all  the  various 
sources  scattered  and  independent,  but  they  were 
already  gathered  in  two  main  documents,  the 
material  having  clustered  about  the  stories  of  the 
two  chief  figures  in  the  community.  The  last 
editor  may  have  rearranged  his  sources  ace.  to  his 
own  ideas ;  he  probably  made  additions  from  other 
sources,  and  we  fear  omitted  portions  which  we 
fl'o,  f  1  r.;-7  •  "•  :.  *"*  vore  than  he  did  ;  certainly^  he 
.-  ,.»..  !  • '-  i";*  •  Ms  own  pen.  The  convincing 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  separate  books 
before  the  last  revision,  is  found  in  the  presence 
of  the  duplicate  lists  Ezr  2  and  Neh  7.  The  lists 
were  already  a  fixed  part  of  the  narrative  in  which 
they  are  imbedded,  so  that  the  Chronicler  could 
not  omit  either  one  without  disjointing  his  narra- 
tive. The  list  may  have  been  attached  to  N  by 
Neh.  himself,  though  it  is  more  likely  that  a  later 
hand,  who  felt  the  propriety  of  the  connexion,  is 
responsible  for  the  addition.  When  the  material 
was  collected  for  the  life  of  Ezra  and  the  time 
pieceding,  the  list  was  naturally  placed  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

'."no  '"r-v  part  of  these  books  was  undoubtedly 
the  genuine  memoirs  E  and  N.  To  these,  other 
material  was  added  from  time  to  time,  to  c"nn>lof  o 
as  far  as  po^ible  the  history  of  the  rc-»*  oration,  ft 
is  hij£ily"prob«xi>Ie  that  Neh  8-10,  which  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe  a  revised  edition  of  portions 
of  E3  wa*  oilprinally  a  part  of  the  Bk.  of  Ezra, 
and  was  J'I'CT  t:nn?fcjred  from  chron.  considera- 
tions. In  the  apocr.  Esdras,  which  is  preferred  by 
some  writers  to  the  canonical  Ezr,*  a  brief  account 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  follows  immediately 
the  story  of  the  great  divorce  (see  1  Es  937). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  final  editor  of 
Ezr-Neh  was  the  author  of  the  Bk.  of  Chronicles,  f 
He  gathered  material,  and  prepared  a  history, 
written  ace  to  his  own  point  or  view  from  Adam  to 
Nehemiah.  His  work  was  one  long  piece,  Ezr-Neh 
being  a  part  of  Chronicles.  But  the  latter  had  a 
considerable  struggle  to  get  into  the  canon.  The 
Chronicler's  novel  treatment  of  the  history,  already 
covered  by  other  books,  did  not  win  favour  at 
once.  But  Ezr-Neh  was  the  only  source  of 
Information  for  the  important  period  of  the  re- 
storation. Moreover,  the  Chronicler's  peculiar 
methods  were  not  conspicuous  in  the  later  history. 
In  fact,  Ms  Bk.  of  Chronicles  is  an  attempt  to  read 
the  conditions  of  the  later  times  into  tne  earlier. 
The  later  portion  was  therefore  separated  from 
the  earlier,  and  found  its  place  in  the  canon.  In 
the  separation,  a  few  verses  were  retained  in  each 
part  fEzr  I'-3*,  2  Ch  36?*). 

The  Mst.  value  of  these  books  is  very  great ;  for 
they  stand  alone  for  an  important  epoch,  and  they 
contain  documents  of  ereat  imi)ortnncc.  But  all 
parts  are  not  equally  reliable.  The  Chronicler  was 
aot  a  discriminating  critic.  He  uses  his  sources 

*  See  Sayce,  HCH  p.  537. 

f  Sec  the  able  discussion  hy  Eeuss,  &O8  Alte  Test.  p.  8  ff. 


as  if  all  were  alike  trustworthy.  Naturally,  E  and 
N  are  the  most  reliable.  The  personal  narrative 
of  eye-witnesses  and  principal  participants  is  of 
the  highest  value.  Next  in  importance  as  hist, 
sources  are  the  memoirs  which  have  been  worked 
over  by  the  compiler,  "  f '  "  by  Kautzsch  e 
and  n :  e  Ezr  10,  Neh  -  • ,  -••  \  II3"35  (ace.  to 
Kautzsch}.  Of  great  value  also  are  the  Aram, 
documents  in  Ezr  48-618  712"23.  The  Bother  sources 
are  too  far  corrupted  from  their  original  form  to 
be  of  primary  value. 

yyivHVifiiidiTip1  the  inferior  trustworthiness 
of  S,>MO  poii;')-:-*,'  and  the  ircc'.inloleacj*  of  the 
whole,  it  is  possible  with  the  <VL  o:  ilu*  prophetic 
and  poetic  literature  of  the  period  to  form  a  toler- 
ably clear  and  connected  idea  of  the  times.*  If 
much  is  lacking  which  we  should  like  to  know, 
that  is  but  common  to  all  periods  of  history,  and 

oii^ii1!'1.  (.<K\j',«.rii-  '!  he  case  would  be  dilierent  it 
:li(Tc;roTiicic-  '.MCI  \  oiked  over  the  whole  of  E  and 
N,  so  that  we  could  only  infer  their  existence,  and 
if  he  had  translated  and  revised  the  Aram,  docu- 
ments. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  question  of  the 
credence  due  to  the  Chronicler's  narrative  and  of 
the  ''Vo-V.v  o£  the  Jews'  Eeturn  under  Cyrus 
has  t-  c".  li1-'  :>  -•  •  afresh  by  Kosters  in  the  ThT 
(1897),  518  ff.  See  alsd  the  Expos.  Times,  viii. 
(1897),  71,  200,  268,  320,  351  (the  last  by  Yan 
Hoonacker),  ix.  66.— EDITOR.] 

T.  j  >  „  •  _ •  ')  TN  i  -on; <-,  -)N-.~Driver,  LOTQ  540 ff.;  Sayce, 
It.ii  ;,  '•  ,  .i  "'  '.  c  •''/.'  Kuenen,  Hist.-Krit.  Mnleit* 
SS  29  33-35;  Cornill,  Einleit^  262 ff.;  Wildeboer,  Alttest. 

IV" -*  i*t  ns* ;  Korf  ff,  r,  ,:*  v  , \v  "•• ,  ,-,  --T;-   •   r  /,  •  ^ 

I  n  I  //  "  i.  (n)  li -KviN.-Ste.-K,  •  ".  -.  i  iVr  .„; 
,;  ...  /'  •  ,,•-  people  of  Israel,  Bk.  vii.;  Wellhausen,  Isr. 
•/  .,,  :<*  ,  .  aid,  Hut.  v.;  Meyer,  Ges.  d.  Alterth.  i.  (O 
C  ••  v  ^  -  TVo,  ' ",  -  a:  1  N'<  li  '  .••  r<:  •'*  P'"'7-'  ,":.'.'•- 

~vo''    (•'    ...    •».     o  -'"•'  "^/K.    ,  1.2f    -\  'i.Vi'l    /-V.  /!     'A* 

Schultz  in  Lc      \    •       •       •   •        ,    •  "*      ,1  in  Kgj\ 

exeg.  ELdbch.\  •  •»  .  '  ^.;  Kamp- 

liu.i:syi,  II n  •  n\    •  i  '   "  -          "        • — Smend, 

Lut.  u  Jltf  Izr  u.  Neh.;  Hunter,  After  the  Exile ;  Schrader, 
COT*;  Sayce,  HCM5;  Baer,  Dan.  Ezr.  et  Neh.  (valuable  for 
the  text  and  Aram,  paradigms;  cf.  Marti,  -7«  •.  •  ^  «'"'<•  • 

Meyer,  ^.*»  ,-  "/*  -u  •«.••<•  */«».*'.  .'.  x,  cf"  Wellhausen's  review 
of  this  l>r'  in  i.-hA  (  ti».)  •:  * ;  .",  and  the  reply  of  Meyer, 
Julius  Wellhausen  v,.  meine  Sckrtft,  etc.  For  the  Aramaic 
--.-».  O  •  •  •  "Winer <!•*:*.!•  !>.•.  •  '-"  (I--!)  *•  -a-'-. 
v '  -  a  i  V.  •  (  >  For  critical 
Heb.  and  Christian,  by  J.  P.  r-  ;CM 
d.  J.T  (in  which  the  sources  nro  i  • 
margin) ;  Eeuss»  Alt.  Test.  iv. 
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'a-  -  ai  i- 
-   i\-j  /-•.»,  //*». 
.  t-    i-1  ->y  letters  in  the 
L.  W.  BATTEN. 


EZRAH  (n-jT^,  AV  Ezra).—  A  Judahite  (1  Ch  417). 
See  GENEALOGY. 

EZRAHITE  ('n-iiK,  LXX  l<r/>a^\e(r^$).—  A  name 
given  to  Heman  in  the  title  of  Ps  88,  and  to  Ethan 
in  Ps  89.  It  is  used  also  of  Ethan  in  1  K  481, 
where  LXX  (B)  reads  Zapelrys.  It  is  best  under- 
stood as=2erachite,  cf.  1  Ch  26,  in  which  Ethan 
and  Heman  are  termed  sons  of  Zerah.  A  double 
tradition  concerning  Ps  88  appears  to  be  embodied 
in  the  tirlc  ;  it  is  called  a  *  Psalm-song  of  the 
Korahites,*  and  'a  meditation  by  Heman  the 
Ezrahite,*  There  were  also  a  Heman  and  an 
Ethan,  Merarites,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  according 
to  1  Ch  1517;  the  Ezrahites  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Jndah.  W.  T.  DAVISON. 

EZRI  (n»s).—  David's  superintendent  of  agri- 
culture (1  Ch  27s6). 

EZRIL  (B  'Efr>e*X,  A  -(-,  AV  Esril),  1  Es  9s*  j 
AZAKEL  in  Ezr  1041. 

*  On  the  value  ol  these  lxx>ka,  see  Byle,  Ezra,  and  tfeh* 
Introd.  §  IL 


FABLE 


FACT 
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^  FABLE  is  usually  defined  (with  Dr.  Johnson  in 
bis  life  of  Gay)  to  be  *  a  narrative  in  which  beings, 
ii  rational  and  sometimes  inanimate,  are,  for  the 
purposes  of  moral  instruction,  feigned  to  act  and 
speak  with  human  interests  and  passions ' ;  and 
hence,  as  such  beings  do  not  present  i  n :•]<>,_ :'^  K 
man  in  the  3r'--'t  ,-"•  -  :-VF.  .  j>  differs  -ICMI  <"•>•,  r 
tropes  (see  \  ri/  l%,  •••  .',-  .  its  lessons  are  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  practical  worldly  prudence. 
Accepting  thi-  \.\\  vj  :1,  ••.,••  isage,  we  find  (and  the 
rarity  is  not  *>,*,»  •»;  .-i:  ^  !s  -  two  instances  of  fable 
in  sacred  literature:  (1)  Jotham's  fable  of  the 
trees  ('HUMM-:  11, i  "r  king  (Jg  98"15);  and  (2)  the 
fable  CM  ::,<>  t!i.-;]p  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  in 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  Amaziah  (2  K  149).  In 
neither  of  these  cases,  however,  is  the  story  de- 
scribed by  an\  ;  "  ",  .  Indeed  the  word 
fable  does  not  '•  .  canonical  OT,  nor  is 

pvQos  (its  Apocr.  and  NT  equivalent)  certainly 
found  in  the  LXX,  except  in  Sir  2019  ('a  man 
without  grace  is  as  a  tale  out  of  season '),  where  in 
the  next  verse  trapapo^  appears  as  the  parallel,  *  a 
wise  saw.'  The  compound  pvGbXoyos,  author  of 
fables,  is  used  in  Bar  S88 ;  and  here  the  parallel, 
searcher  out  of  understanding,  suggests  a  similar 
i'ij'  i  p:  of  {,''0*1  Accordingly,  we  may  conclude 
,  !i.  :  i  '10  :s< ;, "  -r  -  <  1  ,  the  OT  to  the  idea  of 
l*vdos  is  found  in  ,  '  •.  *•  trable, 

proverb,  adage,  in  which  Or  :  '-  '•  '  their 

deeper  thoughts  (Ps  494  782,  Ezk  172),  and  which 
sometimes  appears  to  stand  for  a  warning  example 
( Jer  249  [  Judah]  e  a  reproach  and  a  proverb  *  irapa- 
poX-ft,  LXX).  This  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  Homeric  and  almost  purely  poetical  use  of 
fjLvQos, — found  once  or  twice  also  in  Plato, — from 
which  the  connotation  of  truth  had  not  yet  been 
entirely  banished. 

But  in  Greek  prose,  as  a  rule,  and  even  occa- 
sionally in  poetry  as  early  as  that  of  Pindar 
(0.1. 47,  N.  7.  34),  ftvQos  was  the  Latin  fabula,  con- 
noting fiction,  sometimes  (in  opposition  to  irXdcrpa) 
spontaneously  growing,  as,  in  religious  tradition, 
the  myth  of  god  or  hero  (Plato,  Legq.  9.  865  D) ; 
sometimes  deliberately  compo-cd,  like  JEsop's 
Fables  (Plato,  Phced,  60  O,  ana  il'on  opposed  to 
Aityos,  the  historic  story,  or  to  dX-^feta,  actual  fact 
(Plato,  Phced.  61  B ;  Aristot,  Hist.  An.  9.  12).  It 
is  to  this  usage  that  the  NT  ftvdos  allies  itself 
(1  Ti  I4  47,  2  Ti  44,  Tit  I14,  2  P  I16). 

In  2  P  I16  the  word  apparently  bears  the  general 
sense  oi  fiction,  *  what  we  tell  yon  as  to  the  power 
and  coming  of  the  Lord  is  not  cunningly  devised 
fiction,  but  sober  truth.3  But  the  fables  referred 
to  in  the  Pastoral  Epp.  as  already  t  -i-1,-  ::^  i:,v 
the  soundness  of  the  faith  and  the  h<  j  Mi  01  uu1 
churches  in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  are  of  a  special 
kind.  They  are  *  Jewish '  (Tit  I14) ;  they  are  *  pro- 
fane and  anile'  1  Ti  4*  (cf.  Plat.  Rep.  1.  350); 
they  are  connected  with  genealogies,  1  Ti  I4  (cf. 
Plato,  Tim.  22  A,  as  to  the  offspring  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha),  with  fightings  about  the  law  (Tit  39) 
and  with  commandments  of  men  (Tit  I14).  The 
two  last  expressions  and  the  epithet  Jewish  find 
some  explanation  in  the  rigid  asceticism  of 
abstaining  from  meats  and  forbidding  to  marry 
(1  Ti  4s),  which  was  doubtless  founded  upon  Jewish 
law,  and  was  a  characteristic  of  that  side  of 
Gnosticism  which  was  afraid  of  matter,  even  as 
licence  (Tit  I15*  1Q)  was  the  characteristic  of  that 
other  side  which  affected  to  despise  its  power ;  the 
'genealogies'  remind  us  of  the  worship  of  angels 


Ti 

Jv-'i'f  •_'  ',,  /. 
A:  '  i  o  i  o-i  i  •••» 
Essays,  p.  411  fl.  ;' 
Judaistic—  Hort,  .' 


at  Colossaa  (Col  218),  and  the  Gnosticism  which 
bridged  the  gulf  between  God  and  the  world  by 
means  of  angelic  intermediaries  generated  from 
the  pleroma  and  from  one  another  ;  and  when  we 
read  also  elsewhere  in  these  epistles  of  the  *  gnosis 
falsely  so-called  '  (1  Ti  620),  of  the  *  resurrection  past 
alreaiy  '  (2  Ti  218),  of  the  «  enchanters  '  (2  Ti  313),  and 
of  the  *  doctrines  of  demons'  (1  Ti  41),  we  are 
iriesis.til.ly  drawn  towards  the  belief  that  the 
/W',v?  of  "these  epistles  are  closely  akin  to  the 
tea  cli  ings  of  Ophite  Gnosticism  —  that  earliest 
Guo-iici<rp  of  Asia  Minor,  which  v-r.?  a  sL'Ikiii^ly 
similar  mixture  of  Jewish  and  L<MiLhen  spoculjirioii, 
ritual,  and  practice.  See  GNOSTICISM. 

T.  i      *•    "f"  ,T?"7™'~"'        jf      *",      "  y$vtos,Xoy!et,  J 

/'••          •,   ,/      .   -iff.;  Moore, 
«.    .....      ,   •..,       \\  and  see 

^  '  of  Past.  Epp.  see  Lightfoot,  Biblical 
•  *        •'         .     '  s  heresy  is  simply 
•/      ...        ,       '7). 

J.  MASSIE. 

FACE  is  AV  tr.  of  1.  *)$,  for  which  EV  in  several 
instances  substitutes  more  exact  renderings,  such 
as  'nose'  (Gn  2447),  'nostrils'  (Ezk  3818).  2.  j% 
lit.  eeye'  (e.g.  Ex  105;1S,  Nu  226/the  face  of  the 
earth  ').  Bv  rightly  gives  '  eyes  *  instead  of  *  face  * 
in  1  K  2038  «,  2  K  93^,  Jer  430.  3.  n^  very  fre- 
quent both  in  a  lit.  and  a  metaphorical  sense  (e.g. 
^  te  'upon  the  face  of  J).  The  shewbread  (see 
BREAD,  p.  318b)  was  called  o^  on^,  lit.  'bread  of 
the  face,  i.e.  presence'  (see  next  i-av.Tij1* 
With  a  personal  pronoun  *my  (thy,  his.  <•,.'.;  .i<  »  ' 
may  be  simply  a  circumlocution  for  *me  (thee, 
him,'  etc.).  Hence  the  substitution  by  RV  of 
*  them  '  for  *  their  face  '  in  Ex  1419,  and  of  *  thee  ' 
for  '  thy  face  J  in  Gn  30s8,  Dt  93  287.  Conversely,  in 
Jer  171*  AV  has  'thee  '  and  RV  'thy  face.' 

The  face  or  countenance  as  the  noblest  part  of 
the  person  was  used  to  mean  presence,  and  is  often 
so  translated.  From  I  In  "•  ,-  1"  •":  "nvitation  or  per- 
mission to  approach  •  •  i  i  i:/  came  to  mean 
favour,  acceptance.  (»n  .i  «  ''•  i  hand,  the  with- 
held or  averted  face  \\n-  oiiui1  a^'iit  to  disapproval 
or  rejection  (Ps  131  -J7  '  SS  '  •  j  -i  I>7  CM  i*.  ).  Such  favour 
was  called  the  light  of  the  countenance,  giving  life 
and  refreshment  like  that  of  the  sun  (Ps  8915  etc.). 
Among  the  Arabs,  a  fit  of  anger  or  the  sudden 
effect  of  hearing  bad  news  is  called  the  darkening 
of  the  sky  on  the  face.  To  *  respect  persons'  is 
generally  rap  left,  but  in  Dt  I17  161J>,  Pr  24&  2821  it  is 
c"-:  Ti-,"liu.  to  recognize  the  presence  of  one  («c. 
unjustly). 

To  sDit  in  the  face  was  the  strongest  possible 
expression  of  scorn  and  aversion  (Nu  1214,  Dt  259, 
Job  3010,  Is  506,  Mt  S687  2780,  Mk  10*J  146*,  1519, 
Lk  1832).  In  heated  altercation,  an  Oriental  often 
uses  an  ejaculation  which  means  *I  spit  in  your 
face/  at  the  same  time  spitting  on  the  ground  at 
the  feet  of  the  person  Tie  is  quarrelling  with. 
Modesty,  humility,  worship,  self-abasement,  are 
expressed  by  the  veils  of  women  (Gn  SJ465),  the 
reverential  shrouding  of  the  face  with  the  mantle 
(1  K  1918),  the  wings  with  which  the  seraphim 
covered  the  face  (Is  62),  and  the  face  bowed  to  the 
ground  (Gn  42s  etc.).  To  have  the  face  covered  by 
another,  as  in  the  case^  of  Hainan  (Est  7s),  was  a 
sign  of  doom  ;  the  napkin  drawn  over  the  face  and 
wound  round  the  head  was  part  of  the  covering  of 
the  dead  (Jn  II4*  207).  G.  M.  MACKIE. 

FACT.—  A  'fact1  (Lat*  factum)  is  any  act  or 
deed,  good  or  bad  ;  and  this  was  the  commonest 
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v  JL  •!•!'-•  r*  the  word  till  about  the  "h^r^^rr  of 
.••*!-        i-    century.     Thus  Spenser,  J  ^  /.  ^v.  ;*-i  — 
*  But,  when  the  furious  fit  was  overpast, 
His  cruel  facts  he  often  would  repent.* 

Similarly  Runyan,  PP  (Clar.  Pr.  ed.  p.  42), '  falling 
down  npon  his  knees,  he  [Christian]  asked  God 
forgiveness  for  that  his  foolish  fact.3  So  T. 
Adams,  II  Peter  (Pur.  Divines),  p.  3,  '  Theodosius 
excused  a  foul  fact,  because  David  had  done  the 
like.'  This  is  the  meaning  in  2  K  10  (heading) 
'Jehu  by  his  letters  causeth  seventy  of  AhaVs 
children  to  be  beheaded  :  he  exeuseth  the  fact  by 
the  prophecy  of  Elijah  * ;  and  2  Mac  4s6  *  Certain 
of  the  Greeks  that  abhorred  the  fact  also3  (Gr. 
(Tv/uijJUffQTrQV'rjpQtivTcjw  teal  T&v  *'&\\'fivwi>,  RV  *  the  Greeks 
also  joining  with  them  in  hatred  of  the  wicked- 
ness/ This  is  the  only  example  of  a-v^/jt,.,  though 
fuffoirovf]^  is  found  2  Mac  44*  [A  -etfw]  84).  The 
present  use  of  'fact*  for  something  that  has 
actually  occurred,  an  undeniable  truth,  though 
quite  classical  forfactum,  and  V  \»r:  j":.;  f  .>  all  the 
Romanic  equivalents  (Fr.fait,  F*.  '/•€,'/,  ,-*]>.  hecho), 
is  not  found  in  English  before  1632. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

PAIN  is  properly  *glad/  as  Dyke,  Worthy 
Commun.  56,  *Then  full  faine  wilt  thou  be  to 
have  Christ  Jesus  receive  thy  soule' ;  or  *  gladly/ 
as  Jn  12ai  Tind.  'Syr,  we  wolde  fayr.e  se  Jesus.* 
But  the  commonest  meaning  has  always  been 
*glad  under  the  circumstances/  and  that  is  its 
meaning  in  AV  :  Job  2T22  *  he  would  fain  flee  out 
of  his  hand  *  (rrn:  rmp,  AVm  *  in  fleeing  he  would 
flee  *) :  1  Mac  6M  f  they  were  fain  to  disperse  them- 
selves '  (^<rKopir(.a-&r)a-avt  RV  e  they  were  scattered ') ; 
Lk  1516  *  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with 
the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat '  (£jre0i5,u,et)«  Cf . 
Shaks.  Lear,  iv.  vii  38 — 

*  and  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw?' 

Prom  this  the  word  easily  slipped  into  the  sense  of 
'obliged/  *  oo  nv  »<>]"!  ul/  as  m^ZVe/l  to  AV  'he  was 
fain  to  make  tins  answer,  I  cannot  [read  the  book] 
for^  it  is  sealed  * ;  Is  I7  Cov.  '  Youre  londe  lieth 
waist  .  .  .  and  ye  must  be  fayne  to  stonde  and 
loke  upon  it  * ;  and  Defoe,  Crusoe  :  '  When  the  tide 
was  out,  I  got  most  of  the  piece*  of  cable  ashore, 
and  some  of  the  iron,  though  v  ith  infinite  labour ; 
for  I  was  fain  to  go  for  it  into  the  water,  a  work 
which  fatigued  me  very  much.3 

To  the  three  examples  in  AV,  RV  adds  two : 
Lk  1381  *  Herod  would  fain  kill  thee3  (0&«  ere 
dirormyai;  AV  'will  kill  thee/  the  trn  of  all 
previous  Eng.  VSS  [Wye.  *  will  slay  thee  *]) ;  and 
Ac  2S28  *  With  but  little  persuasion  thou  wouldest 
fain  make  me  a  Christian*  (*EJ>  tixtyy  ^  TreLOeis 
"S-fnariavbtf  intfjffai  j  AV  *  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian/  following  TRi  yep^dai  for 

TTOi^ffOl). 


The  reading,  «r«wr«w  or  yt»itr6ett,  is  discussed  in  WH  'Select 
Readings/  ad  loc.  The  test  argument  for  *«mo-Ki  is  its  diffi- 
culty ;  to  simplify  the  construction,  ywifBeu  may  have  been 
taken  in  from  the  next  verse. 

The  translation  is,  on  either  reading1,  nearly  impossible. 
The  AV  is  a  combination  of  the  Geneva  XT  (1557)/f  Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  become  a  Christian,'  and  the  Bishops',  *  Som- 
what  thou  perswadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.*  But  it  gives  an 
v  iiltiiawu  sense  to  »  eV?«,  besides  following  the  less  probable 
>.e/  r.'at.  The  RV  is  new.  and  is  got  (1)  by  mentally  suppljm°- 
x-eyw  <J)  *  labour*  after  tr  faty»\  (2)  by  translating-  vitOtis 
*  wonldest  fain/  so  as  to  bnng  out  the  sense,  which  it  certainly 
has,  of  '  attempt  to  persuade* ;  and  (3)  by  supplying  Z<rrt  before 
Koirrou.  Itisad\ersel\  cnticised  by  Field.  Otvum  A'orv.  in.  ad 
loc.  But  Renrla.ll,  Acts  of  Apos.  in  Greek  and  English  (1897), 
accepts  it,  rendering, '  At  hctle  cost  thou  wouldest  fain  persuade 
me  to  make  me  a  Christian  I '  (The  exclamation  mark  is 
intended  to  suggest  the  irony  in  Agrippa's  voice). 

J.  HASTINGS. 


FAINT.— From  feint  the  ptcp.  of  Old  Fr.feindre 
to  feign,  faint  signified  first '  feigned/  « pretended  ' 
as  Earl  Rivers,  Dictes,  144,  '  He  that  loueth  the 


FAIES 

with  feynt  loue/  But  it  passed  early  into  the 
sense  of  weak:  whether  (1)  as  a  purely  physical 
state  as  Gn  2529  '  Esau  came  from  the  field,  and 
he  was  faint'  (TO  so  253l),  Dt  2518,  Jg  84-5, 
Is  29s;  *py  IS  U28-81,  2S  2115;  TJB  IS  3D10-  S1  j 
f\y  2  S  162,  Is  40-9  ;  tKUo^ai  1  Mac  317)  ;  or  (2)  as 
chiefly  moral,  almost  ='  cowardly  /  *  which  occurs 
only  in  the  phrase  faint-hearted,  Dt  20s  (n^n  71, 
lit.  *  soft-hearted')  ;  Is  74  (lirVx  qa^?,  RV  '  neither 
let  thine  heart  be  faint  '),  Jer  49-'3  (MOJ,  RV  *  they 
are  melted  away  '),  Sir  49  (/d)  ^  -.  '  ,  '  -  -  so  710)  ; 
or  (3)  as  spiritual,  through  sorrow,  J  er  &i0,  La  I23 
(both  *\i)  I13  517  (both  nn),  or  calamity,  Is  I6  hi). 
The  verb  is  derived  from  the  adj.  It  is  used  in 
the  foregoing  senses,  and  also  in  the  modern 
physical  sense  of  *  swoon3  (Bn  S37,  Ad.  Est  157). 
Faintness  is  used  physically  in  Ad.  Est  151S  and 
spiritually  in  Lv  26^6.  J.  HASTINGS. 

FAIR.—  1.  Beautiful,  as  Sus  v.a  'a  very  fair 
woman  '  (mX?)  <r<j>b5pa.)  ;  Sir  2418  '  I  am  the  mother 
of  fair  love'  (TTJS  tiyainja-eas  TTJS  KO\TJS).  So  fre- 
quently in  OT  ;  but  in  NT  only  Ac  720  [Moses] 
*  was  exceeding  fair  '  (da-retos  T£  0e$,  lit.  *  fair  to 
God/  see  under  EXCEEDING.  The  adj.  occurs  also 


Cf.  Pr.  Bk.  (1552)  ca  fayre  white  lynnen 
clothe  *  ;  Ezk  I7  Cov.  *  fayre  scoured  metall  '  ; 
Wesley  (1737),  Works,  L  46,  '  a  paper  book  ;  all  the 
leaves  thereof  were  fair,  except  one.'  Wyclif  s  tr. 
of  Zee  3s  is  (1382)  'acleene  cappe'  (138S,  £a  cleene 
mytre*)j  Douay,  'a  cleane  mitre/  Coverdale 

f'ves  *  fair/  and  the  other  VSS  follow  him.  Amer. 
V  restores  'clean.'  3.  Plausible,  Gal  612  'to 
make  a  fair  show  *  (etf7rpo<r£<j7r??<ra£)  ;  elsewhere  only 
of  speech.  In  Sir  65  '  fair  speaking  J  is  used  in  a 
good  sense,  ea  f»ih-?«pc'ikinjf  tongue  will  increase 
kind  greetings  J  (etfAaXos).  The  modern  form  c  fair- 
spoken  '  had  also  a  good  meaning  once,  as  Capgrave 
(1460),  Chron.  81,  *  He  was  .  .  .  fayre-spokyn,  but 
he  spak  but  seldam/ 

In  Ezk  s?12-14'16-19'22-^  'fairs/  i.e.  markets,  is 
used  in  AV  (after  Wye.  in  v.12  and  Geneva  through- 
out) as  tr.  of  Heb.  D^aiy,  which  is  evidently 
'wares'  as  AV  has  it  in  v.33,  the  only  other 
occurrence  of  the  word,  RV  gives  'wares'  (wh. 
see)  throughout,  J.  HASTINGS. 

FAIR  HAYENS  (KaXoi  At/i^es),  one  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  voyage  to 
Rome  (Ac  278'12),  is  a  small  bay,  two  leagues  E.  of 
Cape  Matala,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  town  at  the  place,  but 
there  was  one  near  it,  called  Lasea.  Neither  Fair 
Havens  nor  Lasea  is  mentioned  in  classical  writings, 
but  the  former  name  survives  in  the  modern  Gr. 
dialect  as  A.c/ieoh'a?  KaAofa,  aii'l  archaeological  re- 
search has  confirmed  the  identity  of  both  places. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  tho  name  is  euphemistic, 
and  the  fact  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach 
Phoenix,  the  modern  Lutro,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance W.  along  the  coast,  in  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  Ac,  adds  emphasis  to  the  statement 
that  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to  winter  in. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  proved  a  welcome  shelter  to 
St.  Paul  and  those  who  were  with  him,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  at  a  most  critical  part  of  their 
voyage.  The  difference  between  Fair  Havens  and 
Phoenix  was,  that  while  the  former  was  sheltered 
only  from  the  K.  and  N.  W.  winds,  the  latter  was 
*the  only  secure  harbour  in  all  winds  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Crete/  W.  MUIE. 

FAIRS.—  See  FAIR,  WAKES. 

*  Of.  H.  Smith.  Works,  ii.  219,  «  The  faint  spiea  that  went  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.' 


FAITH 

FAITH.— I.  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  EXPRESSION  OF 
FAITH. —The  verb  'to  believe'  in  AV  of  OT 
uniformly  represents  the  Heb.  pDxn,  Hiph.  of 
J£N,  •  '  "  . ,  in  Dn  G23  where  it  repre- 

sents        ,  •  Aramaic  form.    The  root, 

which  is  widely  spread  among  the  Semitic  tongues, 
and  which  in  the  word  ( Amen '  has  heen  adopted 
into  every  language  spoken  by  Christian,  Jew,  or 
Mohammedan,  seems  everywhere  to  convey  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  'fixedness,  stability,  stead- 
fastness, reliability. 3  What  the  ultimate  conception 
is  which  underlies  these  ideas  remains  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  it  would  ;,  •  • ,  •  '••  \  •  ather  that 
of  'holding'  than  that  ,  •..,•-,>,  •  •  (although 
this  last  is  the  sense  adop  ••.  '•  ;  /,  ',  Lex.).  In 
the  simple  species  the  verb  receives  both  transitive 
and  intransitive  vocalization.  With  intransitive 
vocalization  it  means  c  to  be  firm,'  *  to  be  secure,* 
*  to  be  faithful,'  and  occurs  in  biblical  Hebrew  only 
in  the  past  participle,  rV-i'  i::l.i»ijr  fiose  who  are 
'faithful'  (2S2019,  Ps  ':>'  :>H,  \V,i!i  transitive 
vocalization  it  occurs  in  biblical  Hebrew  only  in  a 
very  specialized  application,  conveying  the  idea, 
whether  as  participle  or  verbal  noun,  of  *  caretak- 
ing }  or  *  nursing '  (2  K  101- 6,  Est  27,  Eu  416,  2  S  44, 
Nu  II12,  Is  49s3,  La  4e;  cf.  2  K  1816  < pillars'  and 
[the  Niphal] Is 604),  the  rni plication  in  which  seems 
to  be  that  of  'holding,'  *  bcaihg,'  '  earn  in?.'  The 
Niph.  occurs  once  as  the  passive  of  irnn-iuve  Qal 
(Is  604) :  elsewhere  it  is  formed  from  intransitive  Qal, 
and  is  used  very  much  in  the  same  sense.  What- 
ever holds,  is  steady,  or  can  be  depended  upon, 
whether  a  wall  which  securely  holds  a  nail  (Is 
2223-  s5j}  or  a  brook  which  does  not  fail  (Jer  1518),  or 
a  kingdom  which  is  firmly  established  (2  S  716),  or 
an  assertion  which  has  been  verified  (Gn  4220),  or  a 
covenant  which  endures  for  ever  (Ps  S928),  or  a 
heart  found  faithful  (Neh  98),  or  a  man  who  can  be 
trusted  (Neh  IS13),  or  God  Himself  who  keeps 
covenant  (Dt  79),  is  JDKI.  The  Hiphil  occurs  in  one 
passage  in  the  primary  physical  sense  of  the  root 
(Job  S924).  Elsewhere  it  Dears  constantly  the  sense 
of  *  to  trust,'  weakening  down  to  the  simple  *  to 
believe '  (Ex  481,  Ps  11610,  Is  7»  2816,  Hab  I5).  Obvi- 
<m-ly  It  is  a  subjective  causative,  and  expresses  the 
u Co  ui  *i  I  ion  or  exhibition  of  the  firmness,  security, 
reliability,  faithfulness  which  lies  in  the  ^root- 
meaning  of  the  verb,  in  or  with  • ,  •'>"»•"/  ! . 
The  pi?$?  is  therefore  one  who  '•'  o.  it  •.  .  .s 
free  from  faintheartedness  (Is  79)  and  anxious  haste 
(Is  2816),  and  who  stays  himself  upon  the  object  of 
his  contemplation  with  confidence  and  trust.  The 
implication  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  that  of  a 
passive  dependence  as  of  a  '^  i«.Mrous  aKivc  commit- 
ment. He  who,  in  the  Hebrew  sense,  exercises 
faith,  is  secure,  assured,  confident  (Dt  2S68,  Job  24218, 
Ps  2713),  and  lays  hold  of  the  object  of  his  confi- 
dence with  firm  trust. 

The  most  common  construction  of  po$i  is  with 
the  preposition  a,  and  in  this  construction  its 
fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  most  fully  ex- 
picked.  It  is  piobably  never  safe  to  repiesent 
this  phrase  by  the  s-nnple 'believe';  the  preposition 
rather  introduces  the  person  or  thing  in  which  one 
believes,  or  on  which  one  believingly  rests  as  on 
firm  ground.  This  is  true  even  when  the  object  of 
the  affection  is  a  thing,  whether  divine  words, 
commandments,  or  works  (Ps  10612  11966  7882),  or 
gome  earthly  force  or  good  (Job  3913  1581  24s2,  Dt 
2S66).  It  is  no  less  true  when  the  object  is  a  person, 
human  (1  S  2712,  Pr  2625,  Jer  126,  Mic  75)  or  super- 
human (Job  418 1513),  or  the  representative  of  God, 
in  whom  therefore  men  should  place  their  confidence 
(Ex  199,  2  Ch  2020).  It  is  above  all  true,  however, 
when  the  object  of  the  affection  is  God  Himself, 
«nd  that  indifferently  whether  or  not  the  special 
exercise  of  faith  adverted  to  is  rooted  in  a  specific 
occasion  (Gn  15«,  Ex  14s*,  Nu  1411 2012,  Dt  1*  2  K 
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1714,  2  Ch  2020,  Ps  7822,  Jon  35).  The  weaker  con- 
ception of  *  believing 3  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
lie  in  the  construction  with  the  mepiMlior;  >< 
which  appears  to  introduce  the  person  or  thing,  not 
on  which  one  confidingly  rests,  but  to  the  testimony 
of  which  one  assentingly  turns.  This  credence 
may  be  given  by  the  simple  to  every_  untested  word 
(Pr  1415) ;  it  may  be  withheld  until  seeing  takes 
the  place  of  believing  (1  K  107,  2  Ch  96) ;  it  is  due 
to  words  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  mc--cp ::«:-.  as 
well  as  to  the  signs  wrong! it  by  them  (Ps*  ll '(>-'•,  Is 
531,  Ex  4s-  9).  It  may  also  be  withheld  from  any 
human  speaker  (Gn  4528,  Ex  41-  8,  Jer  4014,  2  Ch 
3215),  but  is  the  right  of  God  when  He  bears  witness 
to  His  majesty  or  makes  promises  to  His  people 
(Is  4310S  Dt  9s*).  In  this  weakened  sense  of  the 
word  the  piopo-ilioii  believed  is  sometimes  at- 
tached to  it  oy  ihc  conjunction  »D  (Ex  4s,  Job  918, 
La  412),  In  its  construction  with  the  infinitive, 
however,  its  deeper  'sv.1  'is'.jr  comes  out  more 
strongly  (Jg  II20,  Job  la-,  j.'a  ;>7:<};,  and  the  same 
is  true  when  the  verb  is  -  ,1 ,  ~  •  \  •  \  (Ex  481,  Is 
792810,  Ps  11610,  Job2924,  M,  ,.  '  ,.  !•:  these  con- 
structions faith  is  evidently  the  assurance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen.^ 

No  hiphilate  noun  from  this  root  occurs  in  OT. 
This  circumstance  need  not  in  itself  possess  signi- 
ficance; the  notions  of  *  faith*  and  'faithfulness' 
lie  close  to  one  another,  and  are  not  uncommonly 
expressed  by  a  single  term  (so  JTWTW,  ndes,  faith). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  *  faith,'  in  its  active 
sense,  can  barely  be  accounted  an  OT  term.  It 
occurs  in  AV  of  OT  only  twice :  Dt  3220  where  it 
1 1  \>i  c  M.  is '  -  t  he  Heb.  po&  and  Hab  24  where  it  stands 
/or  rho  Hob.  n^DKj  and  it  would  seem  to  be  really 
demanded  in  no  passage  but  Hab  24.  The  very 
point  of  this  passage,  however,  is  the  sharp  con- 
trast which  is  drawn  between  arrogant  sell-suffi- 
ciency and  faithful  dependence  on  God.  The 
purpose  of  the  verse  is  to  give  a  reply  to  %  the 
prophet's  inquiry  as  to  God's  righteous  dealings 
with  the  Chaidseans.  Since  it  is  by  faith  that  the 
righteous  man  lives,  the  arrogant  Chaldean, 
whose  soul  is  puffed  ujj  and  not  straight  within 
him,  cannot  but  be  destined  to  destruction.  The 
whole  drift  of  the  broader  context  bears  out  this 
meaning;  for  throughout  this  prophecy  the  Chal- 
dsean  is  ever  exhibited  as  the  type  of  insolent  self- 
assertion  (I7* 1L 18},  in  contrast  with  which  the 
righteous  appear,  cerlninly  not  as  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  steadfast  laiili  nil  ness,  but  as  men  who 
loo^:  in  faith  to  God  and  trustingly  depend  upon 
His  arm.  The  obvious  reminiscence  of  Gn  15* 
throws  its  weight  into  the  same  scale,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  consent  of  the  Jewish  expositors 
of  the  ?!--  V'-  TT-  re  we  have,  therefore,  thrown 
into  a  <  '•  a,  •  1  ,  ''I  • ': '  contrasting  characteristics  of 
the  wicked,  typified  by  the  Chaldsean,  and  of  ^  the 
righteous :  of  the  one  the  fundamental  trait  is 
self-sufficiency;  of  the  other,  faith.  ^This^ faith, 
which  forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  '  * 
man,  and  by  which  he  obtains  life,  is 
mere  assent.  It  is  a  profound  and  n Vi<l mjr  d  i^posi- 
tion,  an  ingrained  altitude  of  n»'i<l  mxl  heart 
tou  ards  God  which  a  fleets  und  gives  character  to  all 
the  activities.  Hero  only  the" terra  occurs  in  OT; 
but  on  this  its  sole  occurrence  it  rises  to  the  full 
height  of  its  most  pi  eg  n  ant  meaning. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  noun  'faith*  in  OT 
may  prepare  us  to  note  that  even  the  verb  *  to 
believe '  is  far  from  common  in  it.  In  a  religious 
application  it  occurs  in  only  some  thirteen  OT 
books,  and  less  than  a  score  and  a  half  times.  The 
thing  believed  is  sometimes  a  specific  word  or 
work  of  God  (La  4W,  Hah  1B),  the  fact  of  a  divine 
revelation  (Ex  4s,  Job  916),  or  the  words  or  com- 
mandments of  God  in  general  (with  2  Ps  ICG19 
11966).  In  Ex  19*  and  2  Ch  2030  God's  prophets 
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are  the  object  of  His  people's  confidence.  God 
Himself  is  the  object  to  which  they  believingly 
turn,  or  on  whom  they  rest  in  assured  trust,  in 
Rome  eleven  cases.  In  two  of  these  it  is  to  Him 
as  a  faithful  witness  that  faith  believingly  turns 
(Dt  9s3,  Is  4310).  In  the  remainder  of  them  it 
is  upon  His  very  person  that  faith  rests  in 
assured  confidence  (Gn  136,  Ex  1431,  Nu  1411  2012, 
Dt  13\  2  K  1714,  2  Ch  20»,  Ps  7S22,  Jon  35).  It  is  in 
these  instances,  in  which  the  construction  is  with 
3,  together  with  those  in  which  the  word  is  used 
absolutely  (Ex  431,  Is  79  2816,  Ps  11610),  to  which 
may^  be  added  Ps  2713  where  it  is  construed  with 
the  infinitive,  that  the  conception  of  religious  be 
lieving  comes  to  its  rights.  The  typical  instance  is, 
of  course,  the  great  word  of  On  158,  *  And  Abram 
believed  in  the  LORD,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 
r*  "  '  ' ;  in  wliich  all  «»ul>-  *  -,u  -nt  l)ol:o\\ 

Jewisn  ana  unristian  alike,  have  fovj  i v ;>  in, 
example  of  faith.  The  object  of  Abiam's  faith,  as 
here  set  forth,  was  not  the  promise  which  appears 
as  the  occasion  of  its  exercise  ;  what  it  rested  on 
was  God  Himself,  and  that  not  merely  as  the  giver 
of  the  premise  here  recorded,  but  as  His  servant's 
shield  and  exceeding  great  reward  (161).  It  is 
therefore  not  the  assensive  but  the  fiducial  element 
of  faith  which  is  here  emphasised ;  in  a  word,  the 
faith  which  Abram  gave  3"  when  he  *  put  his  trust 
in  God '  (Mcrrevffev  r$  &€&,  LXX),  was  the  same 
faith  which  later  He  sought  in  vain  at  the  hands 
of  His  people  (Nu  1411,  cf.  Dt  Is2,  2  K  1714),  and  the 
notion  of  which  the  Psalmist  explains  in  the 
parallel,  *  They  believed  not  in  God,  and  trusted 
not  in  his  salvation '  (Ps  7S22).  To  believe  in  God, 
in  the  OT  sense,  is  thus  not  merelv  to  assent  to 
His  word,  but  with  firm  and  unwavering  confidence 
to  rest  in  security  and  trustfulness  upon  Him. 

In  the  Greek  of  the  LXX  vtcrrefaiv  take.-  its?  pliice 
el.-  f  x  • ,  •.,/•  r  i,  '".•  :"••/  of  pD«(7,  and  is  very  rnioJy 
M.  ;>-"•.(  ,-  •;  • ..,  :  t.  ,,i  ,  ther  word  expressing  trust 
(Pr  2G25  Te£0ecr0<xt).  In  a  few  cases,  however,  it  is 
strengthened  by  composition  with  a  :»cpo-iiio-i 
(Dt  H  Jg  II20,  2Ch  20*,  cf.  Sir  I15  210  ews.,  I  Mac 
iso  716  etc.,  £/jt,Tt<rreiJ€iv  j  Mic  7s,  KaraTurTefeiv) ;  and 
in  a  few  others  it  is  construed  v'tl.  preposition-. 
(to  nm,  Jer  12*,  Ps  7S22,  Dn  6s3,  1  S  27: '.  2  Ch  2o-, 
Mic  7*,  Sir  3521 ;  hrl  wa,  Is  281S  (!},  3  Mac  & ;  M 
nvi,  Wis  122 ;  eh  TIVCL,  Sir  3881 ;  mrd  wet,  Job  418 
1515  2422). 

It  was  by  being  thus  made  the  vehicle  for  ex- 
pressing the  high  i.lljrm-  faith  of  OT  that  the 
word  was  prepared  ••*  ir-NTuse,  For  it  had  the 
slightest  possible  connexion  with  religious  faith  in 
classical  speech.  Renting  ';irn!,  V-.  <>'i  a  root 
with  the  fundamental  se11*"  o"  •  •  "-,  •"  .'  and 
standing  in  classical  Greek  as  the  common  term 
for  'trusting/  'pr.tilu;;  faith  in/ 'relying  upon/ 
shading  down  into  *  b^lievnsg/  it  was  rather  too 
strong  a  term  for  ordinary  use  of  that  migeninl  rela- 
tion to  the  gods  which  was  charactcri-UK1  of  Greek 
thought,  and  which  was  substantively  expressed 
by  viffrfs — the  proper  acknowledgment  in  thought 
and  act  of  their  existence  and  rights.  For  this 
vo}d£€ut  was  the  usual  term,  and  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  terms  may  be  observed  in 
their  use  in  the  opening  sections  of  Xcnophon"-» 
Memorabilia  (L 1 1  and  5),  where  Socra  to-  is  ( lunged 
with  not  believing  in  the  gods  whom  the  city 
owned  (vofldfay  roifo  tfeotfs),  but  is  affirmed  to  have 
stood  in  a  much  more  intimate  relation  to  them, 
to  have  trusted  in  them  (vtcrretiew  rats  0eols).  Some- 
thing of  the  same  depth  of  meaning  may  lurk  in 
the  exhortation  of  the  Epinoniis  (9SO  C),  ll«rre&ras 
rots  &eois  e%ou.  But  ordinarily  ina-reisLv  rots  0€<n$ 
appears  as  the  synonym  of  vopifeiv  rote  0eou?,  and 
imports  merely  the  denial  of  atheism  (Plut.  de 
Superst.  ii. ;  Ari^t.  Rh®t*  ii.  17).  It  was  only  by 
its'adoption  by  the  writers  of  the  LXX  to  express 


the  faith  of  OT  that  it  was  fitted  to  take  its  place 
in  NT  as  the  standing  debignation  of  the  attifcude 
of  the  man  of  faith  towards  God. 

This  service  the  LXX  could  not  perform  for  triers 
also,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the 
noun  *  faith'  in  the  active  sense  from  OT ;  but  it  was 
due  to  a  Hellenistic  development  on  the  basis  of  OT 
religion,  and  -,\  \~\\" Yily  .11,1  vlcVjut  influence  from 
Gn  156  and  HJ.)/  -• '.  ":1 '  i1*-  io.'ir,  too,  was  prepared 
for  NT  use.  In  classical  Greek  Trfcrns  is  applied  to 
belief  in  the  gods  chiefly  as  implying  that  such 
belief  rests  rather  on  trust  than  on  sight  (Plut. 
Mar.  756  B).  ""  '  "  "  is  no  suggestion  in 
this  of  weaknes  .  •:  (for  TTIO-TIS  expresses 

a  strong  conviction,  and  is  therefore  used  in  con- 
trast with  '  impressions  ')>  yet  the  word,  when 
referring  to  the  gods,  very  rarely  Arises  above 
intellectual  conviction  into  it  •  '  "  more  con- 
genial region  of  moral  trust  .  **•']_  •/  •  Rex,  146, 
147).  That  this,  its  fuller  and  more  characteristic 
meaning,  should  come  to  its  rights  in  the  religious 
sphere,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  trans- 
ferred into  a  new  jcK^iou^  atmosphere.  The 
usage  of  Philo  bears  ^\  'irio^r  {h",t  it  thus  came  to 
its  rights  on  the  lips  of  the  CVel:— poi/vip?  Jews. 
Tt  :•>  ^""'jr  too  far,  to  be  sui-j.  i<<  -'<*i  irai  Philo's 
;•>,;:"'  ;«i"  :aith'  is  scarcely  il:-t''i<jiiWiai)]c  from 
,  r;  -;i  >  i  ^yriters.  The  gi '  •  :!•;.'-  " 

two  is  very  wide,  and  has  not .  (    ••       '     \  •  •  •' ' 
by  saying  that  with  Philo,  iaiui,  as  uhe  i|ueen  01 
the  virtues,  is  the     "• '  '  of  t1!-    ';  hi- 

man,  while  with  -  •*.  ,  j  ^  he  i,:»-i:^Mi- »  :  <;• 
all  claim  to  virtue,  it  is  the  •"  -1  ••  •  »•,».•' 
righteous.  But  it  is  of  the  .,.."<»!  •  : 
in  the  pages  of  Philo,  the  conception  is  filled  with 
a  content  which  far  transcends  ^any_  usage  ot  the 
word  in  heathen  Greek,  and  which  is  a  refraction 
of  the  religious  conceptions  of  OT.  Fundamental 
to  his  idea  of  it  as  the  crowning  virtue  of  the  godly 
man,  to  be  attained  only  with  the  supreme^t 
difficulty^  especially  by  creatures  akin  to  mortal 
things,  is  his  conception  of  it  as  c— o"!''Vy  a 
changeless,  unwavering  *  standing  by  <J  ui  'iK  ~>  ,, 
-  l>ifiJin£T  ii*  to  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
01  her  object  of  desire,  and  making  us  one  with 
Ilim.  It  ha s  lo^t  that  soteriological  content  whicir 
is  the  very  heart  of  faith  in  OT ;  though  there  does 
not  absolutely  fail  an  occasional  reference  to  God 
as  Saviour,  it  is,,  with  Philo,  rather  the  Divinity,  TO 
6v,  upon  which  faith  rests,  than  the  God  of  grace 
and  salvation;  and  it  therefore  stands  with  him, 
not  at  the  beginning  but  at  the  ^end  of  the 
religious  life.  But  we  can  perceive  in  the  usage 
of  Philo  a  development  on  Jewish  ground  of  a  use 
of  the  word  irforts  to  describe  that  complete  detach- 
ment from  earthly  things,  and  that  lirm  convic- 
tion of  thereali  t.  .  -v  -;  ••»<  ••••>  significance  of  the 
things  not  seen,  -!i  '•<  I-  i :••.•!  •  .1'  -  its  whole  NT  use. 
The  disparity  in  the  use  of  the  terms  *  faith ' 
and  '  believe J  in  the  two  Testaments  is  <-ci  t « *  -^  ^  *.  M 
a  formal  aspect  very  great.  In  contrast  v. ,  i  !i  tlui  r 
extreme  rarity  in  OT,  they  are  both,  though  some- 
what unevenly  distributed  and  varying  in  relative 
Frequency,  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  whole 
NT  language,  and  oddly  enough  occur  about 
equally  often  (about  240  times  each).  The  verb  is 
backing  only  in  Col,  Philem,  2  P,  2  and  3  Jn,  and 
the  A  i  Wai  \  ])•(' ;  the  noun  only  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
rvl  '2  nnu'3  -In:  both  fail  only  in  2  and  3  Jn. 
The  noun  predominates  not  only  in  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  where  the  proportion  is  about  three  to 
one,  and  in  St.  James  (about  five  to  one),  but 
very  markedly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(about  sixteen  to  one).  In  St.  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  verb  is  very  frequent,  while  the  noun 
occurs  only  once  in  1  Jn  and  four  times  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  the  other  books  the  proportion 
between  the  two  is  less  noteworthy,  and  may 
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fairly  be  accounted  accidental.  In  OT,  again, 
*  faith '  occurs  in  the  active  sense  in  but  a  single 
passage?  in  NT  it  is  the  passive  sense  which  is 
rare.  In  OT  in  only  about  half  the  instances  of 
its  occurrence  is  the  verb  fto  believe'  used  in  a 
religious  sense ;  in  NT  it  has  become  so  clearly 
a  technical  religious  term,  that  it  occurs  very 
rarelv  in  any  other  sense.  The  transitive  usage,  in 
'•'"•«  '"  ''v-  -  v1-."  •.,*'•  •«»••'"  •,  to  someone, 
<M.:---i,,'v  u.-.o- .-••..•  i  •'  ,-  .-/'<;  16",  Jn21M) 
and  the  passive  (Rev  32,  1  Co  917,  Gal  27,  1  Th  24, 

1  Ti  I11,  Tit  1s) ;  but  besides  this  special  case  there 
are  very  few  instances  in  which  the  word  does  not 
express  religious  believing,  possiblv  only  the  fol- 
lowing :  Jn  918,  Ac  926, 1  Co  11",  Mt  2423-™,  Mk  1331, 

2  Th  211,  cf.  Ac  1341  If1,  Jn  421,  1  Jn  41.      The 
classical  construction  with  the  simple  dative  which 
prevails  in  the  LXX  retires  in  NT  in  favour  of 
constructions  with  ""  •       and  the  absolute 
use  of  the  verb ;  the  with  the  dative 
occurs  ^  about  forty-five    times,  while   that  with 
prepositions  occurs  some  sixty-three  times,  and  the 
verb  is  used  absolutely  some  ninety-three  times. 

When  construed  with  the  dative,  iriffretieiv  in  NT 
prevailingly  expresses  believing  assent,  though 
ordinarily  in  a  somewhat  pregnant  sense.  When 
its  object  is  a  thing,  it  is  usually  the  spoken 
(Lk  I20,  Jn  450  547  1238,  Ro  1016,  cf.  2  Th  211)  or 
written^  (Jn  2**  547,  Ac  2414  26s7)  word  of  God; 
once  it  is  divine  works  which  should  convince  the 
onlooker  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  worker 
(Jn  1038).  When  its  object  is  a  person  it  is  rarely 
another  than  God  or  Jesus  (Mt  2125-33,  Mk  II31, 
Lk  205,  Jn  a"46,  Ac  812,  1  Jn  41),  and  more  rarely 
God  (Jn524,  Acl6S42725,  Ro42<"),  Gal  36,  Tit  3*, 
Ja  2s3,  1  Jn  510)  than  Jesus  (  JE  421  588- «  630  831- « • 46 
1037.s8  14U>  AC  178,  2  Ti  I12).  Among  these  pas- 
sages  there  are  not  lacking  some,  both  when  the 
object  is  a,  person  and  when  it  is  a  thing,  in  which 
the  higher  sense  of  devoted,  beHo\  ing  trust  is  con- 
veyed. In  1  Jn  S23,  for  example,  \vc  are  obviously 
to  translate,  not  '  believe  the  name,'  but  *  believe 
in  the  name  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ/  for  in  this 
is  summed  up  the  whole  Godward  side  of  Christian 
duty.  So  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  the 
words  of  Gn  156  are  adduced  in  Ro  42,  Gal  36, 
Ja  S23  in  the  deep  sense  which  they  bear  in  OT 
text ;  and * "  "  •"  "  "  f  i>  i I  h  CM  Ti  tcai  ccly  be 

excluded  f   ••  .  .  uod   adv cited   to  in 

Ac  1634,  Tit  38  (cf.  Jn  524),  or  from  the  belief  in 
Jesus  adverted  to  in  2  Ti  I12  (cf.  Jn  5s8  630),  and  is 
</t»v  jpii-lv  i  lie  prominent  conception  in  the  faith  of 
*"'i-;:i  «.nl,"V'1  in  Ac  188.  The  passive  form  of 
i  .-MO  -TIM  ;  u'\  occurs  only  twice — once  of  believ- 
ing assent  (2  Th  I10),  and  once  with  the  highest 
implications  of  confiding  trust  (1  Ti  316).  The  few 
....  -  ,  •„  ..  hiofa  -faQ  construction  is  with  the 
.,.,•-  k  ••  II26,  Ac  1341,  1  Co  II18  137,  1  Jn  416) 
take  their  natural  place  along  with  the  commoner 
usage  with  the  dative,  and  need  not  express  more 
than  crediting,  although  over  one  or  two  of  them 
there  floats  a  shadow  of  a  deeper  implication. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cases  of  auincilon 
in  Ro  417  and  1014.  And  with  these  weaker 
constructions  must  be  i,'iii<rc<l  nl-o  the  passages, 
twenty  in  all  (fourteen  01  \ilinii  occur  in  the 
Citings  of  St.  John),  in  which  what  is  believed  is 
joined  to  the  verb  by  the  conjunction  5n.  In  a 
couple  of  these  the  matter  believed  scarcely  rises 
into  the  religious  sphere  (Jn  918,  Ac  O26);  in  a 
couple  more  there  is  specific  reference  to  prayer 
(Mk  II23-  **) ;  in  yet  a  couple  more  it  is  general 
faith  in  God  which  is  in  mind  (He  H6,  Ja  219), 
In  the  rest,  what  is  believed  is  of  immediately 
soteriological  import — now  the  possession  by  Jesus 
of  a  special  power  (Mt  O28),  now  the  central  fact  of 
His  saving  work  (Ro  109,  1  Th  414),  now  the  very 
hinge  of  the  Christian  hope  (Ro  6s),  but  prevail- 
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ingly  the  divine  mission  and  j  -»•:?, II!  .r  of  Jesus 
Himself  (Jn669824  II27- 4a  1319  j"  li,-'  •  'i?8-2^31, 
1  Jn  51' 6).  By  their  side  we  may  recall  also  the 
rare  construction  with  the  infinitive  (Ac  1511, 
Ro  142). 

When  we  advance  to  the  constructions  with 
prepositions,  we  enter  a  region  in  which  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  word — that  of  firm,  trustful  reliance 
— comes  to  its  full  ii»hN.  The  construction  with 
&t  which  is  the  ino^  Jici<uunl  of  the  constructions 
with  prepositions  in  the  LXX,  retires  almost  out 
of  use  in  NT  ;  it  occurs  with  certainty  only  in 
Mk  I15,  where  the  object  of  faith  i.-  '  i  }\  •  ;,o  •  1  ' 
though  Jn  315,  Eph  lld  may  also  be  i"-,j'i.,^  <•  ;s, 
where  the  object  would  be  Christ.  L'lie  i;»ii-l  a  - 
tion  of  this  construction  would  se«»m  lo  !••  •  MI 
fixedness  of  confidence  in  its  object.  Scarcely 
more  common  is  the  parallel  construction  of  tirl 
with  the  dative,  expressive  of  steady,  resting 
repose,  reliance  upon  the  object.  Besides  the 
quotation  from  Is  2816,  which  appears  alike  in 
Ro  O33  1011,  1  P  28,  this  construction  occurs  only 
twice :  Lk  24s5,  where  Jesus  rebukes  His  followers 
for  not  *  believing  on/  relying  implicitly  upon,  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken ;  and  1  Ti  I1*,  where 
we  are  declared  to  £  believe  on }  Jesus  Christ  unto 
salvation,  i.e.  to  obtain  salvation  by  relying  upon 
Him  for  it.  The  constructions  with  prepositions 
•  ,  ,ccusative,  which  involve  an  impli- 
•  ,  !  motion,  mental  direct. ion  towards,' 

are  more  frequently  used.  That  with  £wi,  indeed, 
occurs  only  seven  times  (four  of  which  are  in 
Ac).  In  two  instances  in  Ro  4,  where  the  reminis- 
cence of  the  faith  of  Abraham  gives  colour  to  the 
language,  the  object  on  which  faith  is  thus  said 
relyingly  to  lay  hold  is  God,  described,  however, 
as  savingly  working  through  Christ — as  He  that 
justifies  the  ungodly,  He  that  raised  Jesus  our 
Lord  from  the  dead.  Elsewhere  its  object  is  Christ 
Himself.  In  Mt  2T42  the  Jewish  leaders  declare 
the  terms  on  which  they  will  become  *  believers 
on '  Jesus ;  in  Ac  16S1  this  is  the  form  that  is  given 
to  the  proclamation  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ 
— *turn  with  confident  trust  to  Jesus  Christ', 
and  npproiiii.Mloly.  therefore,  it  is  in  this  form  of 
expiation  il'.ML  those  are  S  '  "•  who  have 

savingly  believed  on  Christ  ^  i<  ;  •'  1 1  2219).  The 
special  NT  construction,  however,  is  that  with  els, 
which  occurs  some  forty-nine  times,  about  four- 
fifths  of  which  are  Joliannine  and  the  remainder 
more  or  less  Pauline.  The  object  towards  which 
faith  is  thus  said  to  be  reliantly  directed  is  in  one 
irOpio  instance  *the  witness  which  God  hath 
\isiM-1  -ci:  concerning  his  Son*  (1  Jn  510),  where 
we  may  well  believe  that  'belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  witness  is  carried  on  to  personal  belief  in  the 
object  of  the  witness,  that  is,  the  Incarnate  Son 
Himself.'  Elsewhere  the  object  believed  on,  in 
this  construction,  is  always  a  person,  and  that 
very  rarely  God  (Jn.  141,  cf.  1  Jn  510,  and  also 
1  P  I21,  where,  however,  the  true  reading  is  prob- 
ably TrLffTobs  els  6e6v],  and  rno-t  commonly  Christ 
(Mt  186,  Jn2n  316-38  w  439  G-J- J3-4"  7;>  -H-*- •"•  s  830 

Q45.  36  JQ42  ]J«5.  25.  45.  48  J211*  7t'  42«  **•  44*  «  141'  ^  169  1730 

Ac  1043  1428  194,  Ro  1014- 14,  Gal  216,  Ph  I29,  1  P  I*, 
1  Jn  510,  cf.  Jn  1236  I12  2**  318,  1  Jn  51S),  A  glance 
over  these  passages  will  bring  clearly  out  the 
pregnancy  of  the  meaning  conveyed.  It  may  be 
more  of  a  question  wherein  the  pregnancy  resides. 
It  is  probably  sufficient  to  find  it  in  the  sense 
conveyed  by  the  verb  itself,  while  the  preposition 

""  "      ••  \    f1'    person  towards  whom  the  strong 

• »  \  • "  •         by  the  verb  is  directed.    In  any 

event,  what  these  passages  express  is  *  an  absolute 

transference  of  trust  from  ourselves  to  another,* 

a  complete  pclf-hiirrender  to  Christ. 

Some  confirmation  of  this  explanation  of  the 
strong  meaning  of  the  phrase  Tt<rrei)etv  els  may  be 
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derived  from  the  very  rich  use  of  the  verb  abso- 
lutely, in  a  sense  in  no  way  inferior.  Its  absolute 
u^e  i-  preuy  evenly  distributed  through  the  NT, 
occu:r:"£  *2!*  times  in  John,  23  times  in  Paul,  22 
times  in  Acts,  15  times  in  the  Synoptics,  and  once 
each  in  Hebrews,  James,  1  Peter,  and  Jude;  it  is 
placed  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  some  18  times.  In 
surprisingly  few  of  these  instances  is  it  used  of  a 
non-religious  act  of  crediting,  —  apparently  only  in 
our  Lord's  warning  to  His  followers  not  to  believe 
when  men  say  *"Lo,  here  is  the  Christ,"  or 
"  here  "  '  (Mt  24s8-  ™,  Mk  IS-1).  In  eq  .wtfy  <ur:>:  L- 
ingly  few  instances  is  it  used  of  specific  acts  of 
faith  in  the  religious  sphere.  Once  it  is  used  of 
assent  given  to  a  specific  doctiine  —  that  of  the 
unity  of  God  (  Ja  219}.  Once  it  is  used  of  believing 
prayer  (Mt  2123).  Four  times  in  a  single  chapter 
of  John  it  is  used  of  belief  in  a  specific  fact  —  the 
great  fact  central  to  Christianity  of  the/  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  (  Jn  2lT  -5  -J  -9).  It  is  used  occasion- 
ally  of  belief  in  God's  announced  word  (Lk  I45,  Ac 
2G-57),  and  occasionally  also  of  the  credit  given  to 
specific  testimonies  of  Jesus,  whether  with  refer- 
ence to  earthly  or  heavenly  things  (  Jn  312-  w  1BO, 
Lk  22s7),  passing  thence  to  general  faith  in  the 
word  of  salvation  (Lk  8l2t  12}.  Twice  it  is  used  of 
general  •-,•••  faith  in  Go&  (judes,  R0  418), 
and  a  f  e  •,  Li  the  same  picgnancy  of  im- 

plication, where  the  reference,  whether  to  God  or 
Christ,  is  more  or  less  uncertain  (  Jn  I7,  Ro  411,  2  Co 
4W-1S).  Ordinarily,  however,  it  <X.JIO-M»-  -o:,erio- 
logical  faith  directed  to  the  perso  s  uf  (TiN:.  In 
a  few  instances,  to  be  sure,  the  immediate  trust 
o\j>re-s(  '1  J-  i'i  (ho  extraordinary  power  of  Jesus 
foi  i  he  mjrior»!jir.ce  of  earthly  efiects  (the  so-called 
'  iriij.cie  .aiih  '),  ^  in  Mt  8»,  Mk  S36  O28-24,  Lk  8W, 
Jn  44S  II40  ;  but  the  essential  relation  in  which  this 
faith  stands  to  *  saving  faith  '  is  clearly  exhibited 
in  Jn  448  compared  with  v.53  and  9s8,  and  Jn  II40 
compared  with  v.18  and  1239;  and,  in  any  ease, 
these  passages  are  insignificant  in  number  when 
'•<ii:i|,a:  M*  v  Vi  ;'s  ,*reat  array  in  which  the  refer- 
ivi-  1;  •»  ':,  -  •:•»  ,  K  '  o  saving  faith  in  Christ  (Mk  942 
id"-  [Jn  3i0j,  Jn  310  44L42'635446S8-47'$4'64938  1025-26 
II15  12s9  14*9  1681  19*5  2081,  Ac  2*444-82  514  838  II31 


Th  P  21**18,  2  Th  I10,  He  4s,  1  P  27).  A 
survey  of  these  passages  will  i-how  vox  y  clearly  that 
in  the  NT  *to  believe  *  is  a  technical"  tcim  to  ex- 
press reliance  on  Christ  for  salvation.  In  a  number 
of  them,  to  be  sure,  the  object  of  the  believing 
spoken  of  is  sufficiently  defined  by  the  context, 
but,  without  contextual  indication  of  the  object, 
enough  remain  to  bear  out  this  suggestion. 
Accordingly,  a,  tendency  is  betrayed  to  use  the 
pimple  pmhVple  very  much  as  a  verbal  noun, 
with  tliemenninjrof  'Christian':  inMkO42  Acll21, 
1  Co  1«  Eph  I18-?8,  I  Th  I7  210*18  the  participial 
construction  is  evident  ;  it  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  ol  trwrretio-avres  is  not  used  as  a  noun 
in  such  passages  as  Ac  2**  433»  2  Th  I10,  He  4s  ;  and 
in  Ac  51*  wKrrctfoj'Tfs  is  perhaps  generally  recognized 
as  used  substantively.  Before  the  disciples  A\ere 
called  'Christians'  (Ac  II26,  cf.  26s8,  1  P  4ie)  it 
would  seem,  then,  that  they  were  called  'be- 
lievers,* —  those  who  had  turned  to  Christ  in  trust- 
ing reliance  (ol  ytcrre&raz'res),  or  those  who  were 
resting  on  Christ  in  trusting  reliance  (ol  wtirreti- 
orres);  and  that  the  undefined  *to  believe*  had 
come  to  mean  to  become  or  to  be  a  Christian,  that 
is,  to  turn  to  or  rest  on  Christ  in  reliant  trust. 
The  occasional  use  of  ol  trurrol  in  an.  equivalent 
sense  (Ac  1045,  Eph  P,  1  Ti  4s-  1S,  1  P  l»,  Rev  1714), 
for  which  the  way  was  prepared  by  the  compara- 
tively frequent  use  of  V  •••.""  "  in  the  classic-  ] 
ally  rare  active  sense  f  !•''  \  !•'  1  Co  714,  2  Co 
615,  Gal  3»,  1  Ti  4™  o16  63,  Tit  I6},  adds  weight  to  ' 
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this  conclusion ;  as  do  also  the  use  of  diriffroi  of  *  un- 
believers/ whether  in  the  simple  (1  Co  68  712'15 1027 
1422-24  |  ^1  58)  or  deepened  sense  (2  Co  44  614S  Tit 
I15,  cf.  Jn  2027,  Mt  1717,  Mk  9195  Lk  941),  and  the 
related  usage  of  the  words  &irurrla.  (Mk  9s4  (1614),  Mt 
1358,  Mk  66,  Ro  420  II20- »  1  Ti  I13,  He  312  19),  Avurrfa 
(Mk  16n<^  Lk  2411-41,  Ac  2S24,  1  P  27),  and  6\iy6- 
ma-Tos  (Mt  630  828  1431  168,  Lk  1228),  Steyavurrb 
(Mt  1720). 

The  impression  which  is  thus  derived  from  the 
usage  of  irurrefaw  is  only  deepened  by  attending 
to  that  of  irLffrts.  As  already  intimated,  rtcms 
occurs  in  NT  very  rarely  in  its  passive  sense  of 
'faithfulness,'  'integrity '  (Ro  38  of  God ;  Mt  2323, 
Gal  5y2,  Tit  210,  of  men;  cf.  1  Ti  512  'a  pledge'; 
Ac  1731  'assurance';  others  add  lTi6n,  2  Ti  222 
310,  Philem5).  And  nowhere  in  the  multitude  of 
its  occurrences  in  its  active  sense  is  it  applied  to 
man's  faith  in  man,  but  always  to  the  religious 
trust  that  reposes  on  God,  or  Christ,  or  divine 
things.  The  specific  object  on  which  the  trust 
rests  is  but  seldom  explicitly  expressed.  In  some 
six  of  these  instances  it  is  a  thing,  but  always 
something  of  the  fullest  *o I (»i< -logical  signifi- 
cance— the  gospel  of  Christ  ii*h  J-7,),  Llio  saving 
truth  of  God  (2  Th  21S),  the  working  of  God  who 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  (Col  212,  cf.  Ac  149  316), 
the  name  of  Jesus  (Ac  316),  the  blood  of  Jesus 
(Ro  S29),  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  (2  P  I1).  In  as 
many  more  the  object  is  God,  and  the  conception 
is  prevailingly  that  "  '  '""  '  " ""» " " 22, 

Ro  1422, 1  Th  1s,  He    ,     •'      ,     .        •    ,.  >st 

instances,  however,  the  object  is  specified  as  Christ, 
and  the  faith  is  v€  •  •  •  i  •  '  *  •  *  '  "  •* 
(Ac  2021  24s4  2618,  Gal  •/  ',  1 1  .,»-•-,  L-, .  o  , 
Eph  I15  312  41S,  Ph  39,  Col  I4  25, 1  Ti  I14  313- u,  2  Ti  11S 
315,  Philem 5,  Ja  21,  Rev  213 1432).  Its  object  is  most 
frequently  joined  to  irtcms  as  an  objc-'t:vo  m"iil  n  o, 
a  construction  o  \  ri>;r  some^-uvui  c"  M  IIIM'-, 
twelve  of  which  ;-Ji  M  T ho  writings  of  Paul.  In 
four  of  them  the  gorf-ive  h  that  of  the  thing,  viz. 
in  Ph  1"  '•  .  •  -  •  '  in  2  TK  213  the  saving  truth,  in 
Col  212  ',  ,",  •  ,i  working  of  God,  and  in  Ac  316 
the  name  of  Jesus.  In  one  of  them  it  is  God  (Mk 
II22).  The  certainty  that  the  genitive  is  that  of 
object  in  these  cases  is  decisive  with  reference  to  its 
nature  in  •!»  <  "k.  '  •','"•  ••»"'•  which  Jesus  Christ 
is  set  fortn  as  tne  oojecL  on  which  faith  rests  (Ro 
322- 26,  Gal  216- 16« 20  322,  Eph  312  413,  Ph  39,  Ja  21,  Rev 
£13 1412)^  Next  most  frequently  its  object  is  joined 
to  faith  by  means  of  the  preposition  tv  (9  times), 
by^  which  it  is  set  forth  as  the  basis  on  which 
faith  rests,  or  the  sphere  of  its  operation.  In  two 
of  these  instances  the  object  is  a  thing — the  blood 
or  righteousness  of  Jesus  (Ro  S25,  2  P  I1) ;  in  the 
rest  it  is  Christ  Himself  who  is  pii  «-<"ilc<l  as  the 
ground  of  faith  (Gal  328,  Eph  I15,  (\>l  1 !,  1  Ti  I14  318, 
2  Ti  I13  315).  Somewhat  less  frequently  (5  times) 
its  object  is  joined  to  iri<ms  by  means  of  the  pre- 
position e/s,  designating,  M»::  i«  i|f<l\.  merely  the 
object  with  reference  to  v  'H'I  ..v.i'i  is  exercised 
(cf.  especially  Ac  2021) ;  the  object  thus  specified 
for  faith  is  in  one  instance  God  (IP  I21),  and  in 
the  others  Christ  (Ac  2021 24s4  2618,  Col  25).  By  the 
side  of  this  construction  should  doubtless  be  placed 
the  two  ins  Da  aces  in  which  the  preposition  rpfa  is 
used,  by  which  faith  is  said  to  look  and  adhere  to 
God  (1  Th  I8)  or  to  Christ  (Philem5).  And  it  is 
practically  in  the  same  sense  that  in  a  single  in- 
stance God  is  joined  to  TIOTW  by  means  of  the  pre- 
position M  as  the  object  to  "•which  it  resting!;^ 
turns.  It  would  seem  that  the  pregnant  sense  of 

TW  ^as  self-abandoning  trust  was  so  fixed  in 
dhri&tian  speech  that  little  was  left  to  be  expressed 
by  the  mode  of  its  adjunction  to  its  object. 
_  AcT-T^hprly.  tlip  11 -i'  of  the  word  without  speci- 
IMM!  out  CD  i^  va-ily  j  reponderant.  In  a  few 
of  such  irHtjir.cts  ^«  may  see  a  specific  reference 
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to  the  general  confidence  which,  informs  believing 
prayer  (Lk  IS8,  Ja  la  515).  In  a  somewhat  greater 
number  there  is  special  reference  to  faith  in  Jesus 
as  a  worker  of  wonders— the  so-called  '  miracle 
faith'  (Mt  810  9* 22  29  1528  [17"°]  [21-1],  Mk  25  440  S34 
1052,  Lk  520  79  S25;48  1719  1842,  Ac  316  149)— although 
how  little  this  faith  can  "  »<  •„;.  ^-  •*  as  non-soterio- 
iogical  the  language  of  N  !'.  i  *  ,.  J  ,  Lk  5-°  shows, 
as  well  as  th^  rnr.lVl:-r  between  Lk  750  (cf.  S48 
17 l9)  and  Mt  J'  ,  Mk  *'•.  The  immense  mass  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  undefined  irt<ms  occurs, 


tremety  difficult  to  fix ;  though  the  passages  in 
which  it  may,  with  some  confidence,  be  referred 
to  Christ  are  in  number  about  double  those  in 
which  it  may,  with  like  confidence,  be  referred  to 
God.  The  degree  of  clearness  with  which  an  im- 
plied object  is  pointed  to  in  the  context  varies, 
naturally,  very  greatly ;  but  in  a  number  of  cases 
there  is  no  direct  hint  of  object  in  the  context,  but 
this  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  reader.  And  this  is  as  much  as  tto  say  that 
Tr&my  is  so  used  as  to  imply  that  it  had  already 
become  a  Christian  technical  term,  which  needed  no 
further  definition  i  1  '  *'  •••*  '  convey  its  full  sense 
of  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Onrist  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader.  This  tendency  to  use  it  as  practically  a 
synonym  for  'Christianity*  comes  out  sharply  in 
such  a  phrase  as  ol  £K  irlvreus  (Gal  37- 9),  which  is 
obviously  a  paraphrase  for  'believers.'  A  transi- 
tional form  of  the  phrase  meets  us  in  Ho  326,  rbv  £K 
irt(TT€<a$  'lyvov ;  that  the  'I^crou  could  fall  away  and 
leave  the  simple  ot  £K  Trio-reus  standing  for  the 
whole  idea?<  is  full  of  implications  as  to  the  sense 
which  the  simple  undefined  irl<m$  had  acquired  in 
the  circles  which  looked  to  Jesus  for  salvation. 
The  same  implications  underlie  the  so-called  objec- 
tive use  of  vims  in  the  NT.  That  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Ac  67,  Gal  I23  3^  610,  Ph  I25,  Jude3-^  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  *  the  Christian  religion '  appears 
plain  on  the  face  of  the  passages;  and  by  their 
side  can  be  placed  such  "others  as  the  following, 
which  seem  tuin-n  ional  to  them,  viz. :  Ac  165, 1  Co 
1613,  Col  I28,  1  Ti  I19  41-*  58,  Tit  1*,  and,  at  a 
slightly  further  remove,  such  others  as  Ac  13s,  Ro 
lc  1626,  Ph  I25,  1  Ti  39  610- 12,  2  Ti  38  47,  Tit  I4  315, 
1 P  5a.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  r&ms  is 
used  in  any  of  these  passages  as  doctrina  fdei ;  it 
seems  possible  to  carry  through  them  all  the  con- 
ception of  '  subjective  faith  conceived  of  objectively 
as  a  power,'— -even  through  those  in  Jude  and 
1  Timothy,  which  are  more  commonly  than  any 
others  interpreted  as  meaning  doctrinajidei.  But 
tin-  jrtTieialiy  ;ulniUi<(i  <«V.>r  ,M/i"«r  or  -jiVtcivo 
fimh  mjiko^ir.cTir  ;  »mil\  «,-n  ,i  u  ore  iridcr -'..<>(•(]  «i  * 
i/wfrirt'tj'''/}!.  OM  liio  \oigc  of  \\lrcli  it  in  a:  y  '«-^ 
trembles,  a  synonym  for  'the  Christian  religion.' 
It  is  only  a  question  whether  'the  Christian  re- 
ligion* i-  <!•»*' jir.nted  in  it  from  the  side  of  doctrine 
or  life ;  ihmi<.'li  it  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  life, 
still ' the  faith'  has  V  ••  \  •  <  -.  •--•::  .-i  '••••«  Christi- 
anity,s  'believers*  f  •  i  -  '••-,•,••  i-dieve*  for 
'to  become  a  Christian,*  and  we  may  trace  a  de- 
velopment by  means  of  which  ir/cms  has  come  to 
mean  the  religion  which  is  marked  by  and  consists 
sasentially  in  'believing.'  That  this  development 
BO  rapidly  took  place  is  significant  of  much,  and 
supplies  a  ready  explanation  of  such  passages  as 
Gal  323-  2s,  in  which  the  phrases  '  before  the  faith 
came '  and  '  now  that  faith  is  come '  probably  mean 
little  more  than  before  and  after  the  advent  of 
*  Christianity '  into  the  world.  On  the  growid  of 
such  a  usage,  we  may  at  least  re-affirm  with  in- 
creased confidence  that  the  idea  of  *  faith  *  is  con- 
ceived of  in  the  NT  as  the  characteristic  idea  of 
Christianity,  and  that  it  does  not  import  mere 
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*  belief '  in  an  intellectual  sense,  but  all  that  enters 
into  an  entire  self-commitment  of    the  soul   tc 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of   God,  the   Saviour  of   the 
world. 

II.  THE  HISTORICAL  PRESENTATION  OF  FAITH. 
— It  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  the  NT  that  its 
writers  were  not  conscious  of  a  chasm  between  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
saints  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  faith  by  which 
they  themselves  lived.  To  them,  too,  Abraham  is 
the  typical  example  of  a  true  believer  (Bo  4,  Gal  3, 
He  11,  Ja  2) ;  and.  in  their  apprehension  t  those  who 
are  of  faith,'  that  is, e  Christians,'  are  by  that  very 
fact  constituted  Abraham's  sons  (Gal  37,  Ho  416), 
and  receive  their  blessing  only  along  with  that 
'believer*  (Gal  39)  in  the  steps  of  whose  faith  it 
is  that  they  are  walking  (Ro  412)  when  they  believe 
on  Him  who  raised  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead 
(R,o  4s4).  And  not  only  Abraham,  but  the  whole 
series  of  OT  heroes  are  conceived  by  them  to  be 
examples  of  the  same  faith  which  was  required  of 
them  'unto  the  gaining  of  the  soul5  (He  11). 
Wrought  in  them  by  the  same  Spirit  (2  Co  410), 
:'  ;  \S'.  '  ""  in  them  the  same  fruits,  and  consti- 
ii  ,  :- "i  a  *  cloud  of  witnesses'  by  whose 
testimony  we  should  be  stimulated  to  run  our  own 
race  witn  like  patience  in  dependence  on  Jesus, 

*  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith '  (He  12-*). 
Nowhere  is  the  demand  of  faith  treated   as   a 
novelty  of  the  new  covenant,  or  is  there  a  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  the  faith  of  the  two  covenants ; 
everywhere  the  sense  of    •>'      •   "  \.   is  prominent 
(Jn  524- 46  1238-  s9-  <*,  1  P  a6}.  ,r        •  '  '  proclamation 
of  faith '  (Gal  32- fi,  Ro  1018)  is  conceived  as  essen- 
tially one  in  both  dispensations,  under  both  of 
which  the  law  reigns  that  '  the  just  shall  live  by 
his  faith '  (Hab  24,  Ro  I17,  Gal  3",  He  1038).     Nor 
do  we  need  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  OT  to  perceive  the  justice  of  this  NT  view. 
Despite  the  infrequency  of  the  occurrence  on  its 
pages  of  the  terms  ( faith/ '  to  believe,'  the  religion 
of  the  OT  is  obviously  as  fundamentally  a  religion 
of  faith  as  is  that  of  the  NT.    There  is  a  sense,  to 
be  sure,  in  which  all  religion  preMii»po>e>  Faith 
(He  II6),  and  in  this  broad  sense  the  religion  of 
Israel,  too,  necessarily  rested  on  faith.     But  the 
religion  of  Israel  was  a  religion  of  faith  in  a  fax 
more  specific  sense  than  this  j  and  that  not  merely 
because  faith  was  more  consciously  its  fount! :.i ion, 
but  because  its  very  essence  consisted  in  faith,  and 
this  faith  was  the  same  radical  self -commitment  to 
God,  not  merely  as  the  highest  good  of  the  holy 
soul,  "but  as  the  gracious  Saviour  of  the  sinner, 
which  meets  us  as  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  religion  of  the  NT.     Between  the  faith  of 
the  two  Testaments  there  exists,  indeed,  no  fur- 
ther difference  than  that  which  the  progress  of 
the  historical  working  out  of  redemption  brought 
with  it. 

I  :    oiOT:  '"     •»      «•.          very  beginning 

tu    •  •'•  •          :«'-•'  •   /  in  3)  and  conse- 

quent unworthiness  (Gn  32'10),  and  of  God's  grace 
(Gn  315)  and  consequent  saving  activity  (Gn  34  45 
&8.i3t^  This  saving  acti\Uv  yi events  itself  from 
the  very  beginning  til-o  under  uhe  form  of  promise 
or  covenant,  the  mdical  idea  of  which  is  naturally 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  piomising  God  with 
the  answering  attitude  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  receptive  people.  Face  to  tace  with  a  holy 
God,  the  sinner  has  no  hope  except  in  the  free 
mercy  of  God,  and  can  be  authorized  to  trust  in 
that  "mercy  only  by  express  assurance.  Accord- 
ingly, the  onJy  cause  of  salvation  is  from  the  first 
the  pitying  love  of  God  (Gn.  315  821),  which  freely 
grants  benefits  to  man  ;  while  on  man's  part  there 
is  never  question  of  merit  or  of  a  strength  by  which 
he  may  prevail  (1  S  2°),  but  rather  a  constant  sense 
of  unworthiness  (Gn  3210),  by  virtue  of  which 
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humility  appears  from  the  first  as  the  keynote  of 
OT  piety*  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  UT,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  little  abstract  statement  of  the  ideas 
which  ruled  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  servants  of 
God.  The  essence  of  patriarchal  religion  is  rather 
exhibited  to  us  in  action.  But  from  the  very 
!)',« in rilng  1  *ie  distinctive  feature  of  the  life  of  the 
p  on--  •-»  mat  it  is  a  life  of  faith,  that  its  • 
principle  is  drawn,  not  from  the  earth  , .  i  "•< 
above.  Thus  the  first  recorded  human  acts  after 
the  Fall — the  naming  of  Eve,  and  the  birth  and 
naming  of  Cain — are  expressive  of  trust  in  God's 
promise  that,  though  men  should  'lie  for  their  sins, 
yet  man  should  not  perish  ffoth  the  earth,  but 
should  triumph  over  the  tempter;  in  a  word,  in 
the  gi ',•,,'  :  ,"  the  Seed  (Gn  315).  Simi- 
larly, •  hi  .  >  •>  *  of  the  Flood  is  so  ordered  as 
to  throw  into  relief,  on  the  one  hand,  the  free 
grace  of  God  in  His  dealings  with  Noah  (Gn  6s- 1S 
gi.  21  gs^  an(jj  on  the  other,  the  determination  of 
Noah's  whole  life  by  trust  in  God  and  His 
promises  (Gn  G22  75  920).  The  open  declaration 
of  the  faith-principle  of  Abraham's  life  (Gn  156) 
only  puts  into  words,  in  the  case  of  him  ^  who 
stands  at  the  root  of  Israel's  whole  national 
and  religious  existence,  what  not  only  might 
also  be  said  of  all  the  patriarchs,  but  what 
:w  i:.i!lT  \f  most  <!'  -ti'K'tly  -aM  both  of  Abraham 
:, •  •*  of  Vi  orti  through  t'ic  uioci.  in  of  their  recorded 
history.  The  entire  patriarchal  narrative  is  set 
forth  with  the  design  and  effect  of  <  xliiliilin^  the 
life  of  the  servants  of  God  as  a  life  of  fii  n  h,  and  it 
is  just  by  the  fact  of  their  implicit  self -commit- 
ment to  God  that  throughout  the  narrative  the 
servants  of  God  are  differentiated  from  others. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  with  them 
faith  took  the  place  of  obedience :  an  entire  self- 
commitment  to  God  which  did  not  show  itself 
in  obedience  to  Him  would  be  self-contradictory, 
and  the  testing  of  faith  by  obedience  is  therefore  a 
marked  feature  of  the  patriaidial  narra/  ive.  But 
it  does  mean  that  faith  was  with  them  the  pre- 
condition of  all  obedience.  The  pnii.circhal  re- 
ligion is  essentially  a  religion,  1101,  of  l»\v  but  of 
promise,  and  therefore  not  primarily  of  obedience 
but  of  trust;  the  holy  walk  is  characteristic  of 
God's  servants  (Gn  &*•  ^  69 171  244<>  4815),  but  it  is 
characteristically  described  as  a  walk  *  with  God ' ; 
its  peculiarity  consisted  precisely  in  the  ordering 
of  life  by  entire  trust  in  God,  and  it  expressed 
itself  in  conduct  growing  out  of  this  trust  (Gn  320 
43  622  7*  gis  124  17js  211*.  16  22).  The  - 1  V  „ 
of  the  patriarchal  age  was  thus  but  t*  <  n  -.  i 
tion  in  life  of  an  entire  self -commitment  to  God,  in 
unwavering  trust  in  His  promises. 

The  piety  of  the  OT  thus  began  with  faith.  And 
though,  when  the  stage  of  the  law  was  reached, 
the  emphasis  might  seem  to  be  thrown  rather  on 
the  obedience  of  faith,  what  has  been  called  *  faith 
in  action,'  yet  the  giving  of  the  law  does  not  mark 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  religion  of  T&iael,  but 
only  a  new  stage  in  its  orderly  development.  The 
law-giving  was  not  a  setting  aside  of  the  religion 
of  promise,  but  an  incident  in  its  history;  and 
the  law  given  was  not  a  code  of  jurisprudence  for 
the  world's  govei  iment,  but  a  bodv  of  household 
ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  God's  family.  It 
is  therefore  itself  grounded  upon  the  promise,  and 
it  grounds  the  whole  ' '  "•  ""fe  of  Israel  in  the 
grace  of  the  covenac  *•»•  J  •  20s).  It  is  only 
because  Israel  are  the  children  of  God,  and  God  has 
sanctified  them  unto  Himself  and  chosen  them  to 
be  a  peculiar  people  unto  Him  (Dt  H1},  that  He 
proceeds  to  frame  them  by  His  law  for  His 
especial  treasure  (Ex  19*;  cf.  Tit  214).  Faith, 
therefore,  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  precepts 
of  the  law.  nor  as  a  virtue  superior  to  its  precepts, 
nor  ynt  as  &  sub^ituie  for  keeping  them ;  it  rather 


lies  behind  the  law  as  its  •  •  •'-""•;..  .'  r:  :>rd- 
ingly,  in  the  history  of  th  -,  ;:  •"  !'  ,  ""itfa 
is  expressly  emphasized  ;  *  :  '-  •  ,.»:•«>  ,  *.  of 
the  whole  relation  existing  between  Israel  and 
J".  The  signs  by  which  Moses  was  accredited, 
and  all  J'"s  deeds  of  power,  had  as  their  design 
(Ex  312  4L  *•  *• 9  194- 9)  and  their  effect  (Ex  481 1228*  * 
14J1  243-7,  Ps  10612}  the  working  of  faith  in  the 
people ;  and  their  subsequent  unbelief  is  treated 
as  the  deepest  crime  they  could  commit  (Nu  14U, 
j)fc  pa  92^  ps  7322  32  io6-4),  as  is  even  momentary 
failure  of  faith  on  the  part  of  their  leaders  (Nu  2012). 
It  is  only  as  a  consequent  of  the  relation  of  the 
people  to  Him,  instituted  by  grace  on  His  part  and 
by  faith  on  theirs,  that  3"  proceeds  to  carry  out 
His  gracious  purposes  for  them,  delivering  them 
from  bondage,  j- ivmg  them  a  law  for  the  regulation 
of  their  lives,  and  framing  them  in  ti.o  ;HOI  •*<*<_<! 
Ian  "*  '  >  V  *  "  of  priests  and  a  isoU  i^uici-. 
In  •  •  a  precondition  of  tne'iaw  that 

Israel's  life  is  not  of  the  earth,  but  is  hid  with 
God,  and  is  therefore  to  be  ordered  by  His  precepts. 
Its  design  was,  therefore,  not  to  provide  a  means 
by  which  man  might  come  into  relation  with  J", 
but  to  publish  the  mode  of  life  incumbent  on  those 
who  stand  in  the  relation  of  children  to  J" ;  and  it 
is  therefore  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  com- 
manded to  be  put  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  LOKD,  that  it  might  be  a  witness 
against  the  transgressions  of  Israel  (Dt  3126),, 

The  effect  of  the  law  was  consonant  with  its 
design.      Many,  no  doubt,  looked  upon  it  in  a 

Eurely  legalistic  spirit,  and  -ou^ht,  by  scrupulous 
alfilnient  of  it  as  a  body  of  external  precepts,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  claim  on  God  in  behalf  of 
the  nation  or  the  individual,  or  to  realize  through 
it,  as  a  present  possession,  that  salvation  which 
was  ever  represented  as  something  future.  But, 
just  in  proportion  as  its  ^niruuality  and  inward- 
ness were  felt,  it  operated  to  deepen  in  Israel  the 
sense  of  •  • :"  and  sin,  and  to  sharpen  the 

convicti< »  .  •  •  the  grace  of  God  alone  could 
salvation  be  expected.  This  humble  frame  of 
conscious  dependence  on  God  was  met  by  a  two- 
fold proclamation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  eyes  of 
God's  people  were  directed  more  longingly  towards 
the  future,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  present  failure 
of  Israel  to  realize  the  ordinances  of  life  which  had 
been  given  it,  a  new  ili-pcnsilion  of  grace  was 
promised  in  which  the;  l,i\v  01  Cod'  V  ""  ' 
should  be  written  upon  the  heart,  , 
become  therefore  the  instinctive  law  of  life  of 
His  people  (Jer  247  31*"-,  Ezk  36m ;  cf.  Ezk  1660, 
Jl  3,  Hos  29f ).  It  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
OT  dispensation,  in  which  the  revelation  of  God 
was  always  incomplete,  the  still  unsolved  enigmas 
of  life  iiu moron-,  t  ho  work  of  redeinpiioriun  finUlioil, 
and  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  ever  yet  to 
come,  that  the  eyes  of  the  saints  should  be  set 
upon  the  future ;  and  these  deficiencies  were  felt 
very  early.  But  it  also  lay,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  sense  of  them  should  increase  as 
time  passed  and  the  perfecting  of  Israel  was 
delayed,  and  especially  as  the  whole  national  and 
religious  existence  of"  Israel  was  more  and  more 
put  in  jeopardy  by^  assaults  from  without  and 
corruption  from  within.  The  essence  of  piety 
came  thus  to  be  ever  more  plainly  ]uoi1< u  mi  ;1  as 
consisting  in  such  a  confident  trust  in  ihe  lJo<)  of 
salvation  as  could  not  be  confounded  either  by  the 
unrighteousness  which  reigned  in  Israel  or  by 
J'"s  judgments  on  Israel's  sins, — such  a  confidence 
as,  even  in  the  face  of  the  destruction  of  the  theo- 
cracy itself,  could  preserve,  in  enduring  hope,  the 
assurance  of  the  ultimate  realization  of  God's  pur- 
poses of  good  to  Israel  and  the  establishment  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom.  Tims  hopeful  waiting  upon 
J"  became  more  and  more  the  centre  of  Tsraelitisb 
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piety,  and  J"  became  before  all  *  the  Hope  of  Israel 
(  Jer  14?  1713  507,  cf.  Ps  715).  On  the  other  hand, 
while  thus  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  Israel,  the 
saint  must  needs  stay  himself  on  God  (Is  268  5010), 
fixing  his  heart  on  J"  as  the  Rock  of  the  heart 
(Ps  7328),  His  people's  strength  (Ps  461}  and  trust 
(Ps  404  655  715,  Jer  177).  Freed  from  all  illusion  of 
earthly  help,  and  most  of  all  from  all  self-confi- 
dence, he  is  meanwhile  to  live  by  faith  (Hab  24). 
Thus,  along  with  an  ever  more  richly  expressed 
corporate  hope,  there  is  found  also  an  ever  more 
richly  expressed  individual  trust,  which  finds 
natural  utterance  through  an  ample  body  of 
synonyms  bringing  out  severally  the  various  sides 
of  that  perfect  commitment  to  God  that  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  faith.  Thus  we  read  much  of 
trusting  in,  on,  to  God,  or  in  His  word,  His 
name,  Mis  mercy,  His  salvation  (nan),  of  seeking 
and  finding  refuge  in  God  or  in  the  shadow  of  His 
wings  (npo),  of  committing  ourselves  to  God 


setting  confidence  (?DD)  in  Him,  looking  to  Him 
(tm~~\  lolvi'  »  '-ppn  Him  (fx^J),  staying  upon 
"    * 


staying  upon  Him 

-"•    ':    ("     \i'\,  i  .'     •  Him  (n!?  pn), 

i£  on'  !<>/'  <.|.  '!  -i  -.  ;  .  (  saving  to  Him 
So,  on  the  hopeful  side  of  faith,  we  read 
much  of  hoping  in  God  (nip),  waiting  on  God 
(Vrp),  of  longing  for  Him  (nprr),  patiently  waiting 
for  Hirn  (??i^n),  and  the  like. 

By  the  aid  of  such  expressions,  it  becomes 
possible  to  form  a  somewhat  clear  notion  of  the 
attitude  towards  Him  which  was  required  by  J'7  of 
His  believing  people,  and  which  is  summed  up  in 
the  term  faith.  It  is  a  reverential  (Ex  1431,  Nu 
1411  20*2)  and  loving  faith,  which  rests  on  the 
-'  'i^  "!  ,  -sis  of  firm  and  unshaken  conviction  of 

•  v  ;:•..  and  grace  of  the  covenant  God  and  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  all  His  words,  and  exhibits 
itself  in  confident  trust  in  J"  and  unwavering 
expect  rJ  ion  of  the  fulfilment  of,  no  doubt,  all  His 
p^oiiii^es  brt  more  <  -pccially  of  TTI-  promise  of 
salvation,  and  in  co:i-cq  tieni  fiuilifiilunu  exclusive 
adherence  to  Him.  In  one  word,  it  consists  in  an 
utter  commitment  of  oneself  to  J",  with  confident 
trust  in  Him  as  guide  and  saviour,  and  assured 
expectation  of  His  promised  salvation.  It  there- 
fore stands  in  contrast,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
trust  in  self  or  other  hmnnn  help,  and  on  the  other 
with  doubt  and  unbelief,  do-  pendency  and  un- 
faithfulness. From  3"  alone  is  salvation  to  be 
looked  for,  and  it  comes  from  His  free  grace 
alone  (Dt  77  818  9s,  Am  32,  Hos  135,  Ezk  20s,  Jer  3918, 
Mai  I2),  and  to  !  tio-<i  only  who  look  solely  to  Him 
for  it  (Is  SI1  r>7  •'  -V"  :J"  :.  Jer  17s  3918,  Ps  118s  146a 
207,  1  S  1745,  Ps  2S28  II28,'  Job  22s®  *  3124,  Ps  529). 
The  reference  of  faith  is  accordingly  in  the  OT 
always  distinctly  sotoiiological;  its  end  the 
Messianic  salvation;  and  its  e-senoe  a  1  rusting,  or 
rather  an  entrusting  of  onesel  f  to  the  God  of  r-aivst- 
tion,  with  full  assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of  His 
frracious  ijurpo^ea  and  the  ultimate  realization  of 
His  promise  of  salvation  for  the  people  and  the 
individual.  Such  an  attitude  towards  the  God  of 
salvation  is  identical  with  the  faith  of  the  NT,  and 
is  not  essentially  changed  by  the  fuller  revelation 
of  God  the  RetLccmer  in  the  person  of  the  pro- 
raised  Messiah.  That  it  is  <  io  1  1  1  »•  ,  i  ,•  ,  t  ;  \v!  y  seld  om 
designated  in  the  OT  by  tl.c  names  of"  'faith/ 
'believing/  seems  to  be  due,  as  has  been  often 
pointed  out,  to  the  special  place  of  the  OT  in  the 
nistory  of  icvuliilkn,  and  the  adaptation  of  its 
whole  contents  and  laTi<rii,ipo  to  the  particular 
task  in  the  e*i«ibli  -aliment  01  i/he  kingdom  of  God 
which  fell  to  its  writers.  This  task  turned  on  the 
special  temptations  and  difficulties  of  the  OT  sta^e 
of  development,  and  requited  emphasis  to  be  laid 
on  the  majesty  and  jealousy  of  J"  and  on  the 
duties  of  reverence,  sincerity,  and  patience. 
Meanwhile,  the  faith  in  Him  which  underli 
VOL.  i.  — 


duties  is  continually  implied  in  their  enforcement, 
and  comes  to  open    •    •     -"•••  iifvi:,u'l    r*1!;'1  ,    » 
and  synonym,  and  ;,,>,•••    ;  .  «,'•  ••  ,-  i  A-< 
as  is  natural  in  the  circumstances,    t1    *,-V\c  * 
the  great  crises  of  the  history  of  •     *.-  -^    <  ••  '[•  • 
15,  Ex  45  199,  Is  7)  is  the  fundamental  re4uirement 
of  faith  rendered  explicit  and  prominent. 

On  the  coming  of  God  to  His  people  iu  the  per- 
son of  His  Son,  the  promised  Messianic  King, 
bringing  the  salvation,  the  hope  of  which  had  for 
so  many  ages  been  their  support  and  stay,  it 
naturally  became  the  primary  task  of  the  vehicles 
of  revelation  to  attract  and  attach  God's  people  to 
the  person  of  their  Redeemer.  And  this  task  was 
the  3 GOTO  press! rig  in  proportion  as  the  form  of 
the  iulfil merit  did  not  obviously  c  c,- ro-po-rl  \\"i!* 
f'  <'  s  '••  •'  e.  j,1 1!  especially  with  i:  e  o\pcclj»t.o'  •* 
*  \  •  '  i  ."!.?•  s  up  on  the  faith  o.  this  Ln  :.-r  i- 
This  fundamental  function  dominates  the  whole 
NT,  and  accounts  at  once  for  the  great  prominence 
in  its  pages  of  the  demand  for  faith,  by  which  a 
gulf  seems  to  be  opened  between  it  and  th«  OT. 
The  demand  for  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  so 
long  hoped  for,  did  indeed  create  so  wide  a  cloffc  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  times  that  the  term  faith 
came  rapidly  to  be  appropriated  to  C  » •-{.:.•  r:iy 
and  *to  believe' to  mean  to  become  a  Cln-.i.v'; 
so^that  the  old  covenant  and  the  new  were  dis- 
criminated from  each  other  as  the  ages  before  and 
after  the '  coming  of  faith '  (Gal  S23- 25).  But  all  f  -his 
does  not  imply  that  faith  now  for  the  first  time 
became  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  J",  but 
only  suggests  how  fully,  in  the  new  circumstances 
induced  by  the  coming  <>f  INj  jro:  i"-v  "  17  c  deemer, 
the  demand  for  faith  j:ii>orl»«,"i  ;I:e  .'.  -o'o  procla- 
mation of  the  gospel.  In  this  primary  concern  for 
faith  the  NT  books  ,•";•..,'  :. •  *\-.  *Y,  -e ;  but,  for 
the  rest,  they  differ  ;  -o  *  -  '  ' .  in  the  pro- 
minence given  to  it  and  in  the  aspects  in  which  it 
is  presented^  in  accordance  with  the  place  of  each 
in  the  historical  development  of  the  new  life ;  and 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  accordance  with  the 
historical  occasion  out  of  which  each  arose  and  the 

f  •,  1  «»Vet  t  to  subserve  which  each  was  written. 

i"  >( ,  i!,  i  10  word  *to  believe'  first  appears  on 
the  pages  of  the  JNTT  in  quite  OT  conditions.  "We 
are  conscious  of  no  cli-1  "PC lion  even  in  atmosphere 
between  the  commendation  of  faith  and  rebuke  of 
unbelief  in  Exodus  or  the  Psalms  and  the  same 
commendation  and  rebuke  in  the  days  just  before 
the  /coming  of ^ faith'  (Lk  I80-*);  these  are  but 
Tcfi<'  «'.;'i»ii  .I'l*'"-  of  the  thesis  of  propljciteiii, 
\pi<  --{•!'  jHMsiw.y  In  '2  Ch2020  and  uegativtiy  TI 
Is  7y.  Already,  however,  the  dawn  of  the  new  "day 
has  coloured  the  proclamation  of  the  Baptist,  the 
essence  of  which  Paul  sums  up  for  us  as  a  demand 
for  faith  in  the  Coming  One  (Ac  194),  and  which 
John  reports  to  us  ( Jn  3^8).  In  the  synoptic  report 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  same  purpose  is  the 
dominant  note.  All  that  Jesus  did  and  taught 
was  directed  to  drawing  faith  to  Himself.  Up  to 
the  end,  indeed,  He  repelled  the  unbelieving 
demand  that  He  should  'declare  plainly'  the 
authority  by  which  He  acted  and  who  He  really 
was  (Mt  21s®,  Lk  22s7) ;  but  this  was  only  that  Bfe 
might,  in  His  own  way,  the  more  decidedly  con- 
found unbelief  and  assert  His  divine  majesty. 
Even  when  He  spoke  of  general  faith  in  God 
(Mk  II22),  and  that  confident  trust  which  becomes 
men  approaching  the  Almighty  in  prayer  (Mt  2138  U 
Mk  924,Lk  18s),  He  did  it  in  a  way  which  inevit- 
ably directed  attention  to  His  own  person  as  the 
i  ;ipi  p-vni  «i  i  v  i»  o,"  God  on  earth.  Aiid  this  accounts 
for  1 1  IP  picMil<  nee,  in  the  synoptic  report  of  His 
allusions  to  faith,  of  a  reference  to  that  exercise 
of  faith  which  has  sometimes  been  somewhat 
"li-Trplv  divided  from  saving  faith  under  the  name 
,>f  'mliaclc  ftmli'  (Mt  8M-ttllLk  79;  Mt  I)2;  Mfc 
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9s2  [I  Mk  5s4,  Lk  S48  ;  Mb  9s8-29  ;  Mt  1521  ;  Mt  1720  1! 
Mk  920  5  Mt  2121-  ^  cf  .  Lk  176  ;  Mk  440  3  Mk  536  |l 
Lk  850  j  Mk  1052  II  Lk  IS42  ;  Lk  719}.  That  in  these 
instances  we  have  not  a  generieally  distinct  order 
of  faith,  directed  to  its  own  peculiar  end,  but 
or.-v  r.^oo-ir.c  movement  oi  that  entire  trust  in 
,'uL'^ci'r  -.«.hiv!i  Jesus  would  arouse  in  all,  seems 
el  ear  from  the  manner  in  which  He  dealt  with  it,— 
now  praising  its  exercise  as  a  specially  gieat  ex- 
hibition of  faith  quite  generally  spoken  of  (Lk  79), 
now  pointing  to  it  as  a  manifestation  of  that 
believing  to  which.  '  all  things  are  possible  *  (Mk  9JS), 
now  connecting  with  it  not  merely  the  healing  of 
the  body  but  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Mt  92),  and 
everywhere  using  it  as  a  means  of  attaching  the 
confidence  of  men  to  His  person  as  the  source  of 
all  good.  Having  come  to  His  own,  in  other  words, 
Jesus  took  men  upon  the  plane  on  which  He  found 
them,  and  sought  to  lead  them  through  the  needs 
which  they  felt,  and  the  relief  of  which  they  sought 
in  Him,  np  to  a  recognition  of  their  greater  needs 
and  of  His  ability  to  give  relief  to  them  also. 
That  word  of  power,  *Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,' 
spoken  iidiTo.cr  ']y  of  bodily  wants  and  of  the 
*  " 


sc  "soul  (Lk  750),  not  only  resulted, 
but*  was  intended  to  result,  in  focusing  all  eyes  on 
Himself  as  the  one  physician  of  both  body  and 
soul  (Mt  817).  Explicit  references  to  these  higher 
results  of  faith  are,  to  be  sure,  not  very  frequent 
in  the  synoptic  discourses,  but  there  are  quite 
enough  of  them  to  exhibit  Jesus'  specific  claim  to 
be  the  proper  object  of  faith  for  these  effects  also 
(Lk  81*-1*  22s2,  Mt  186!lMk  Q42,  Lk  750),  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  His  rebuke,  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, of  the  lagging  minds  of  His  followers,  that 
they  did  not  understand  all  these  things  (Lk  24s5- 
**},  and  for  His  great  commission  to  Paul  to  go  and 
open  men's  eyes  that  they  might  receive  'remis- 
sion of  sins  and  an  inheritance  among  the  sanctified 
by  faith  in  Hun  *  (Ac  2618). 

It  is  very  natural  that  a  much  fuller  account  of 
Jesus'  teaching  as  to  faith  should  be  given  in 
the  more  intimate  discourses  which  are  preserved 
by  John.  But  in  these  discourses,  too,  His  primary 
task  is  to  bind  men  to  Him  by  faith.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  here,  consonantly  with  the  nature 
of  the  discourses  recorded,  much  more  prevailing 
stress  is  laid  upon  tlm  higher  aspects  of  faith,  and 
we  see  Jesus  striving  specially  to  attract  to  Him- 
self a  faith  consciously  set  upon  eternal  good.  In  a 
number  of  instances  we  find  ourselves  in  much  the 
same  atmosphere  as  in  the  Synoptics  (421*s«  *s  SQ,  gssj  . 
and  the  method  of  Jesus  is  the  ^amo  throughout. 
Everywhere  He  offers  Himself  as  the  object  oi  it\  i  '  h, 
and  claim*  fa  itl»  ir  nim.v,lf  for  the  highest  concerns 
of  the  soul.  But  everywhere  He  begins  at  the  level  at 
wMeh  He  finds  His  hearers,  and  leads  them  upward 
to  these  higher  things.  It  is  so  that  He  deals  with 
Nathanael  (P1)  and  Nicodemus  (312)  ;  and  it  is  so 
that  He  deals  constantly  \yith  the  Jews,  every- 
where requiring  faith  in  Himself  for  eternal  life 
(524.  m  88  335.  40.  47  738  g24  jflBB.  36  12^*  «},  declaring 
that  faith  in  Him  is  the  certain  outcome  of  faith 
in  their  own  Q  -  "•  '  •_  -  "J45«  47),  is  demanded  by  the 
witness  born  :i  ,  !•;  4  Jod  in  His  mighty  works 
(j(p.  x.  37^  -;„  i,,v  .^  t.,j  ]n  j}]  £  *<  jn.lecd  identical  with 
faith  in  Gvd  ;;>  J  •*  G-  -'  S17  1244),  and  is  the  one 
thing  which  God  requires  of  them  (6s9),  and  the 
failure  of  which  will  bring  them  eternal  ruin  (31S 
5sa  Q84  83«).  WIien  ^H™  with  His  followers,  His 
primary  care  was  to  build  up  tfieir  faith  in  Him. 
Witness  o-pc<  iallr  His  bolic.iude  for  their  faith  in 
the  last  hour-,  of  lli<  i.iccicour  c  with  them.  For 
the  faith  they  had  reposed  in  Him  He  returns 
thanks  to  God  (17s),  but  He  is  still  nursing  their 
faith  (16s1),  rr<  *  "  "  :  "or  its  increase  thiough  the 
events  to  cor,k  „  ',",  *  „  and  Tuth  almost  passion- 
ate eagerness  claiming  it  at  their  hands  (H1* 
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Even  after  His  resurrection  we  find  Him  restoring 
the  faith  of  the  waverer^  (2029)  with  words  which 
pronounce  a  special  blessing  on  those  who  should 
hereafter  believe  on  less  compelling  evidence — 
words  whose  pomt  is  not  *  ".*  '  "  until  we 
realize  tha  b  they  cor,  Lair,  an  •  ,  \  <  -  f  the  work 
of  the  exiles  a-*  ^ike  His  own,  summed  up  in 
bringing  men  to  faith  in  Him  (l7-0t  21). 

The  record  in  Ac  of  the  apostolic  proclamation 
testifies  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  this  oilice 
was  piosecuted  by  Jesus3  delegates  (Ac  332- 2S).  The 
task  undertaken  by  them  was,  "by  persuading  men 
(Ac  174  28 J4),  to  bring  them  unto  obedience  to  the 
faith  that  is  in  Jesus  (Ac  67,  Eo  I5 16ab,  cf.  2  Th  I8, 
2  Co  105).  And  by  such  '  testifying  faith  towards 
cur  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (Ac  2021,  cf.  lO43)^ there 
was  quickly  gathered  together  a  (jOini.rL.1:!;  of 
'believers'  (Ac  2U  44-82),  that  is,  o'"  be'.c^t'-  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Ac  514  942  II17  142S),  and 
that  not  only  in  Jerus.  but  beyond  (S12  942 1045  IP1 
1348  141),  and  not  only  of  Jews  (1045 151  2120)  but  of 
Gentiles  (II21  1348  14?-  157  1712-34  1827  1918  21->5}. 
The  enucleation  of  this  community  of  believers 
brought  to  the  apostolic  teachers  the  new  task  of 
preserving  the  idea  of  faith,  which  was  the  forma- 
tive principle  of  the  new  community,  and  to  propa- 
gate which  in  the  world,  pure  and  living  and  sound, 
was  its  chief  office.  It  was  inevitable  that  those  who 
were  called  into  the  faith  of  Christ  should  bring 
into  the  infant  Church  with  them  many  old  ten- 
dencies of  thinking,  and  that  within  the  new 
community  the  fermentation  of  ideas  should  be 
very  great.  The  task  of  instructing  and  dis- 
ciplining the  new  community  soon  became  un- 
avoidably one  of  the  heaviest  of  apostolic  duties  j 
and  its  progress  is  naturally  reflected  in  their 
letters.  Thus  certain  differences  in  their  modes 
of  dealing  with  faith  emerge  among  NT  writers, 
acooTiiing  as  one  lays  stress  on  the  deadness 
and  protitlessness  of  a  faith  which  produces  no 
fruit  in  the  life,  and  another  on  the  valueless- 
ness  of  a  faith  which  does  not  emancipate  from 
the  bondage  of  the  law ;  or  as  one  lays  stress  on 
the  peifection  of  the  object  of  faith  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  heart  set  upon  it,  and 
another  on  rho  ."(((^"U  of  i  '  ".  .  in  its 

purity  that  <-'i V  •<  •  ix  o  a ,  .  L u<X  ' unseen 

and  tuliiie  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of 
faith ;  or  as  one  lays  stress  on  the  reaching  out  of 
faith  to  the  future  in  confident  hope,  and  another 
on  the  present  enjoyment  by  faith  of  all  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation. 

It  -was  to  James  that  it  fell  to  rebuke  the 
Jewish  tendency  to  conceive  of  the  faith  which 
was  pleasing  to  J"  as  a  mere  intellectual  acquies- 
cence in  Bus  being  and  claims,  when  imported 
into  the  Church  and  made  to  do  duty  as  *the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Glory*  (21). 
He  has  sometimes  been  misread  as  if  he  were 
depreciating  faith,  or  at  least  the  place  of  faitL 
in  salvation.  But  it  is  poifcdlv  clear  that  with 
James,  as  truly  as  with  any  ot  I  KM-  NT  writer,  a 
sound  faith  in  the  Lord  Jemis  Christ  as  the  mani- 
fested G-od  (21)  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the 
Christian  life  (1s),  and  is  the  condition  of  all 
acceptable  approach  to  God  (I6  515).  It  is  nofc 
faith  as  he  conceives  it  which  he  depreciates, 
but  that  pi  of essed  faith  (X^yff,  214)  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  real  by  appropriate  works  (218)3  and 
so  differs  by  a  whole  diameter  alike  from  the 
faith  of  Abraham  that  was  reckoned  unto  him 
for  righteousness  (2s3),  and  from  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians as  James  understood  it  (21  I8,  cf.  I22).  Th* 
impression  which  is  easily  taken  from  the  la&fc 
half  of  the  second  chapter  of  James,  that  his  teach- 
ing and  that  of  Paul  stand  in  some  polemic 
relation,  is  nevertheless  a  delusion,  and  arises 
from  an  insufficient  realization  of  the  place  o*v 
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Dnpied  by  faith  in  the  discussions  of  the  Jewish 
schools,  reflections  of  which  have  naturally  found 
their  way  into  the  language  of  both  Paul  and 
James.  And  so  far  are  we  from  needing  to  sup- 
pose some  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  Pauline 
teaching  to  account  for  James3  entrance  upon  the 
question  which  he  discusses,  that  this  was  a 
matter  upon  which  an  earnest  teacher  could  not 
fail  to  touch  in  the  presence  of  a  tendency  common 
among  the  Jews  at  the  advent  of  Christianity 
(cf.  Mt  39  721  233,  Ho  217),  and  certain  to  pass  over 
into  Jewish-Christian  circles :  and  James'  treat- 
ment of  it  finds,  indeed,  its  entire  presupposition 
in  the  state  of  things  underlying  the  exhortation 
of  I22.  When  read  from  his  own  historical  stand- 
point, James3  teachings  are  free  from  any  dis- 
accord with  those  of  Paul,  who  as  strongly  as 
James  denies  all  value  to  a  faith  which  does  not 
work  by  love  (Gal  56,  1  Co  132,  1  Th  I3).  In  short, 
James  is  not  dcpiec  iaLinjr  faith  :  with  him,  too,  it 
is  faith  that  is  reckoned  unto  *  V''-1'"-"*'  -  (223), 
though  only  such  a  faith  as  shov  -  .«*'  •  ••.  works 
can  be  so  reckoned,  because  a  faith  which  does 
not  come  to  fruitage  in  works  is  dead,  non-exist- 
ent. He  is  rather  deepening  the  idea  of  faith, 
and  insisting  that  it  includes  in  its  very  concep- 
tion something  more  than  an  otiose  intellectual 
assent. 

It  was  a  far  more  serious  task  which  was  laid 
upon  Paul.  As  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  good  in  all  its  depth  of 
meaning  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  religion 
of  grace,  that  the  righteous  shall  live  by  faith,  as 
over-against  what  had  come  to  be  the  ingrained 
legalism  of  Jewish  thought  now  intruded  into  the 
Christian  Church.  It  was  not,  indeed,  doubted  that 
faith  was  requisite  for  obtaining  salvation.  But 
he  that  had  been  born  a  Jew  and  was  conscious 
of  the  |  r'\  I1  j1  -  of  the  children  of  the  promise, 
found  ii  l '.!••,  ,<•  think  that  faith  was  all  that  was 
requisite.  Wha.t,  then,  was  the  advantage  of  the 
Jew?  In  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles, 
Paul  was  forced  in  the  m«.  ,  •  •  •  -  '  ;>  *»"  "-"  ,  way 
to  validate  the  great  | '•>;  •  :•«  •  '••!  -  the 
matter  of  salvation,  there  .  -  •  i.  ,  •  •  < .  .  .  :  ween 
Jew  and  Gentile, — that  the  Jew  has  no  other 
•  *  i >  ,!..•!••»  than  that  which  comes  through 
.,  :.  ,-j  i« -,•-  Christ  (Gal  215sH  and  that  the 
Gentile  fully  possesses  this  Tiprlitoous-noss  from 
faith  alone  (Gal  37s<1-) ;  in  a  \\oiu,  rlitil  the  one 
God,  who  is  God  of  the  Gentiles  also, ' shall  justify 
the  circumcision  by  faith,  and  the  uncircumcision 
through  faith '  (Ho  330).  Thus  was  it  made  clear 
not  only  that  *  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  * 
(Gal  216  311,  Ro  320),  but  also  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  apart  from  law-works  (Bo  S28).  The 
splendid  vigour  and  thoroughness  of  Paul's  dialec- 
tic development  of  the  absolute  contrast  between 
the  ideas  of  faith  and  works,  by  virtue  of  which 
one  peremptorily  excludes  the  other,  left  no  hiding- 
place  for  a  work-righteousness  of  any  kind  or 
degree,  but  cast  all  men  solely  upon  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  which  is  apart  from  the  law  and 
comes  through  faith  ua.to  aJl  that  believe  (Ro 
321. 22^  Thus,  in  vindicating  the  place  of  faith  as 
the  only  instrument  of  salvation,  Paul  nece^aiily 
dwelt  much  upon  the  object  of  faith,  not  as  if  he 
were  formally  teaching  what  the  object  is  on 
which  faith  -"Mindly  lax-5  hold,  but  as  a  natural 
result  of  his  effort" to  show  from  its  object  the 
jnl-  r.ft('u«i\  vf  f.iith.  It  is  because  faith  lays 
ho!<-  01  Jo-n-  Tin  1-1.  who  was  delivered  u£  for  our 
trespasses  and  was  raised  for  our  justification 
(Ro  42S),  and  make^  us>  possessors  of  the  righteous- 
ness provided  by  God  through  Him,  that  there  is 
no  room  for  any  righteousness  of  our  own.  in  the 
ground  of  our  salvation  (Ro  10s,  Eph  2s).  This  is 
the  reason  of  that  full  development  of  tjhe  object 
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of  faith  in  Paul's  writings,  and  •  "  of  the 
specific  connexion  between  faith  ,  •  -  right- 
eousness of  God  proclaimed  in  Christ,  by  which 
the  doctrine  of  Paul  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
/I-  •'-*  <.•"  from  the  more  ge-1  •  "*  •'",<' 
<  ».  '  ,  i  j  characteristic  of 
Hebrews.  This  more  geneial 
is  not,  however,  the  peculiar  property  of  that 
epistle,  but  is  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
whole  body  of  biblical  writers  in  OT  and  in  NT 
(cf.  Mt  625  1623,  Jn  20s8-81,  1  P  1s),  "  *  *  Paul 
himself  (2  Co  418  57,  Ro  418"22  824} ;  ,  the 

other  hand,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  no  less 
than  Paul,  teaches  that  there  is  no  righteousness 
except  through  faith  (1038  II7,  cf.  II4). 

That  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  the 
general  idea  of  faith,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the 
subjective  nature  of  faith,  that  is  dwelt  upon, 
rather  than  its  specific  object,  is  not  due  to  a 
peculiar  conception  of  what  faith  lays  hold 
upon,  but  to  the  jKir.inliu  !a*-1\  which  fell  to  its 
writer  in  the  \voik  01  i)ld.riiM^  Christianity  in 
the  world.  With  him,  too,  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  are  the  specific  object  of  faith  (IS7-8  3M 1022). 
But  the  danger  against  which,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  he  was  called  upon  to  guard  the  infant 
flock,  was  not  that  it  should  fall  away  from  faith 
to  works,  but  that  it  should  fall  auny  f  10*11  faith 
into  despair.  His  readers  were  threaro:.e<I  not 
with  legalism  but  with  *  shrinking  back*  (1039), 
and  he  needed,  therefore,  to  emphasize  not  so 
much  the  object  of  faith  as  the  duty  of  faith. 
\*  >>'C"  •  *  ,  it  is  not  so  much  on  the  righteous- 
'»  •  «?i  ,  -i  as  on  its  perfecting  that  he  insists; 
it  is  not  so  much  its  contrast  with  works  as  its 
contrast  with  impatience  that  he  impresses  on  his 
readers'  consciences;  it  is  pot  so  much  to  faith 
specifically  in  Christ  and  in  Him  alone  that  he 
exhorts  them  as  to  an  attitude  of  faith — an 
attitude  which  could  rise  above  the  seen  to  the 
unseen,  the  present  to  the  future,  the  "ii'i"  . ""  i<> 
the  eternal,  and  which  in  the  midst  »  •  -  ,  i-:  'i.j- 
could  retain  patience,  in  the  midst  of  <;U  >r>-riii- 
ments  could  preserve  hope.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  treatment  of  faith  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews — its  definition  as  the  assurance  of  things 
honed  for,  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen  (II1) ; 
its  illustration  and  enforcement  by  the  example  of 
the  heroes  of  faith  in  the  past,  a  list  chosen,  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  skill  for  the  end  in  view 
(11) ;  its  constant  attachment  to  the  promises 
(41.2  Qia  1036.38  u9  !#»).  its  connexion  with  the 
faithfulness  (II11,  cf.  1023),  almightiness  (II19),  and 
the  rewards  of  God  (116*2S);  and  its  association 
with  such  virtues  as  boldness  (36  416  ICP'85),  con- 
fidence (314  II1),  patience  (10s6  121),  hope  (3s  611-18 
1023). 

With  much  that  is  similar  to  the  situation 
implied  in  Hebrews,  that  which  underlies  the 
Epiiiles  of  Peter  differs  from  it  in  the  essential 
particular  that  their  prevailingly  Gentile  readers 
were  not  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  back  into 
Judaism.  There  is,  accordingly,  much  in  the 
aspect  in  which  faith  is  presented  in  these  epistles 
which  reminds  us  of  what  we  find  in  Hebrews,  as, 
for  example,  the  close  connexion  into  which  it  is 
brought  with  obedience  (1  P  I2- »  27  31  417),  its  pre- 
vailing reference  to  what  is  unseen  and  future  (1  P 
I5- 7"10- 21),  and  its  consequent  demand  for  steadfast- 
ness (59,  cf,  I7),  and  especially  for  hope  (I21,  cf. 
]3. 14  35.  iff),  yet  there  is  a  noteworthy  dirleieucc 
in  the  whole  tone  of  the  commendation  of  faith, 
which  was  rooted,  no  doubt,  in  the  character  of 
Peter,  as  the  tone  of  his  speeches  recorded  in  Acts 
shows,  but  which  also  giew  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  task  set  before  him  in  these  letters.  There  is  no 
hint  of  despair  lying  in  the  near  background,  but 
the  buoyancy  of  assured  hope  rings  thioughout 
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these  epistles,  Hivr;n,r  hearkened  to  the  prophet 
like  unto  Moses  (D;  KS'B- •'*,  Ac  S22-23},  Christians 
are  the  children  of  obedience  (1  P  I14),  and  through 
their  precious  faith  (1  P  I7,  2  P  I1)  possessors  of 
the  preckmsness  of  the  promises  (I  P  27).  ^As  they 
have  obeyed  the  voice  of  God  and  kept  His  coven- 
ant, they  have  become  His  peculiar  treasure,  a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  (Ex  195, 
1  P  29).  Naturally,  the  duty  rests  upon  them  of 
living,  while  here  below,  in  accordance  with  their 
high  hopes  (1  P  I13, 2  P  lfi).  But  in  any  event  they 
are  but  sojourners  and  pilgrims  here  (1  P  211 11-  17j, 
and  have  a  sure  inheritance  reserved  for  them  in 
heaven  (I4),  unto  which  they  are  guarded  through 
faith  by  the  power  of  God  (I5).  The  reference 
of  faith  in  Peter  is  therefore  characteristically 
to  the  completion  rather  than  to  the  inception 
of  salvation  (I3- 9  2s,  cf.  Ac  1511).  Of  course  this 
does  not  imply  that  he  does  not  share  the 
common  biblical  c<rK,e:>ii<n  of  faith:  he  is  con- 
scious of  no  d.Keionct"  of  view  from  that  of  OT 
(I  P  2s) ;  and,  no  less  than  with  Jarnes,  with 
him  faith  is  the  fountain  of  all  good  works 
(1  P  I7- 21  59,  2  P  I5} ;  and,  no  less  than  with  Paul, 
with  him  faith  lays  hold  of  the  r.z^i  — .^,r-  of 
Christ  {2  P  I1),  It  only  means  •  iai  -  .l.t»  cir- 
cumstances of  his  writing  he  is  led  to  lay  special 


persecutions,  and  to  keep  their  eyes  set,  not  on 
their  present  trials,  but,  in  accordance  with  faith's 
vi.rj  jTl.-iK4,.  (;:.  uhe  unseen  and  eternal  glory. 
|         .'•  ::--  u"*1. rely  different  circumstances  in  which 
•     Rewrote,  John  "wished  to  lay  stress  on  the  very 
I     opposite  aspect  of  faith.   For  what  is  characteristic 
!     of  John's  treatment  of  faith  is  insistence  not^so 
i     much  on  the  certainly  and  glory  of  the  future  in- 
I     heritance  which  it  secures,  as  on  the^fulness  of  the 
present  enjoyment  of  salvation  which  it  brings. 
There  was  pressing  into  the  C*T.  re1.'  a  f.i !-<»  <»PI  I»TI«I  - :- 
on  knowledge,  which  affected  i  o  •l«^jL/N-»  ».i..pl.s  i\i  i1. 
This  John  met,  on  the  one  hand,  by  deepening  the 
idea  of  knowledge  to  the  knowledge  of  experience, 
and,  on  the  other, "  '        p.  the  immediate 

entrance  of  every  .,'-,,  ,•  •>  ,  :e  possession  of 
saltation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that 
he  was  ready  to  neglect  or  deny  that  out-reaching 
of  faith  to  the  future  on  which  Peter  lays  such 
stress :  he  is  zealous  that  Christians  shall  know 
that  they  are  children  of  God  from  the  moment  of 
believing,  and  from  that  instant  possessors  of  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit ;  but  he  does  not  forget  the 
greater  glory  of  the  future,  and  he  knows  now  to 
use  this  Christian  hope  also  as  an  incitement  to 
holy  living  (1  Jn  32}.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose 
that,  in  Ms  anti-Gnostic  insistence  on  the  element 
of  conviction  in  faith,  he  would  lose  sight  of  that 
central  element  of  surrendering  trust  which  is  the 
heart  of  faith  in  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures : 
he  would  indeed  have  believers  know  what  they 
believe,  and  who  He  is  in  whom  they  put  their 
trust,  and  what  He  has  done  for  them,  and  is 
doing,  and  will  do,  in  and  through  them ;  but 
this  is  not  that  they  may  know  these  things 
simply  as  intellectual  propositions,  but  that  they 
maj  rest  on  them,  in  faith  and  know  them  in 
personal  experience.  Least  of  all  the  NT  writers 
could  John  confine  faith  to  a  merely  intellectual 
act:  his  whole  doctrine  of  faith  is  rather  a 
protest  against  the  intellectuaiism  of  Gnos- 
ticism. His  tundamental  conception  of  faith 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  other  NT 
writers ;  with  him,  too,  it  is  a  trustful  appropria- 
tion of  Christ  and  surrender  of  self  to  II is  salva- 
tion. Eternal  life  lias  been  manifested  by  Christ 
(Jn  I4,  I  Jn  I1* 2  511),  and  he,  and  he  only,  who  has 
the  Son  has  the  life  (1  Jn  5U).  But  in  tne  conflict 


in  which  he  was  engaged  he  required  to(throw  the 
strongest  emphasis  possible  upon  the  immediate 
entrance  of  believers  into  this  life.  This  insistence 
had  manifold  applications  to  the  circumstances^* 
his  readers.  It  had,  for  example,  a  negative 
application  to  the  antinomian  tendency  of  Gnostic 
teaching,  which  John  does  not  fail  to  press  (1  Jn 
js  2** 18  3s) ;  '  whosoever  believeth.  that  Jesus  is 
the"  Christ  is  begotten  of  God'  (1  Jn  51),  and 
'whosoever  is  begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin 
(1  Jn  39).  It  had  also  a  positive  application  to 
their  own  encouragement:  the  simple  believer 
was  placed  on  a  plane  of  life  bo  which  no  know- 
ledge could  attain;  the  new  life  received  by  faith 
gave  the  victory  over  the  world ;  and  John  boldly 
challenges  experience  to  point  to  any  who  have 
overcome  the  world  but  he  that  believes  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God  (1  Jn  54'6).  Accordingly,  it  is 
characteristic  of  John  to  announce  that  'he  that 
believeth  hath  eternal  life'  ( Jn  S36 5a4  647- «  1  Jn 
314.  ia  511. 12.  is)t  ge  even  declares  the  purpose  of 
his  writing  to  be,  in  the  Gospel,  that  his  readers 
'  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that,  believing,  they  may  have  life  in 
his  name'  (2033) ;  and  in  the  First  Epistle,  that 
they  that  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God 
<mav  know  that  they  have  eternal  life'  (1  Jn  513). 

Ill  THE  BIBLICAL  CONCEPTION  OF  FAITH.— 
By  means  of  the  •  ~  ""  -ediated  diversity 
of  emphasis  of  •  v  '  •  on  the  several 
aspects  of  faith,  the  outlines  of  the  biblical  con- 
(\  ,;! "'»-,  of  ft  "n.  P1^  thrown  into  very  high  relief. 

')-.•->  v •/'  •••'  •';  nature  we  have  what  is  almost 
;\  f-xiM.u  (!c.  k!:  ->M  in  the  description  of  it^as  an 
'assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  a  conviction  of 
things  not  seen'  (He  II1).  It  obviously  contains 
in  it,  therefore,  an  element  of  knowledge  (He  II6), 
and  it  as  obviously  issues  in  conduct  (He  11s, 
cf.  59,  I  P  I22).  But  it  consists  neither  in  assent 
nor  in  obedience,  but  in  a  reliant  trust  in  the 
invisible  Author  of  all  good  (He  II27),  in  which  the 
mind  is  set  upon  the  things  that  are  above  and 
not  on  the  things  that  are  upon  the  earth  (Col  32, 
cf.  2  Co  416"18,  Mt  e25  1633).  The  examples  cited  in 
He  11  are  themselves  enough  to  show  that  the 
faith  there  commended  is  not  a  mere  belief  in 
God's  existence  and  j'l-Uoe  and  jjooi"1  ::e-^.  or  credit- 
ing of  His  word  «  *.u  r>!"!:ii-(-,  inu  a  practical 
counting  of  Him  ij.iiLul  ill1  .,  v.  i.''i  a  trust  so 
profound  that  no  trial  can  shake  it  (II35),  and  so 
absolute  that  it  survives  the  loss  of  even  its  own 
pledge  (II17).  So  little  is  faith  in  its  biblical  con- 
ception merely  a  conviction  of  the  understand- 
ing, that,  when  that  is  called  faith,  the  true  idea 
of  faith  needs  to  be  built  up  above  this  word 
(ja  2i4tt)%  jfc  jg  a  movement  of  the  whole  inner 
man  (Ko  109* 10),  and  is  set  in  contrast  with  an 
unbelief  that  is  akin,  not  to  ignorance  but  to 
disobedience  (He  318-19,  Jn  3s8,  Ro  II20-80  lfi» 
1  Th  !«,  He  4««  \  1  P  I7- 8  31-  *>  41*,  Ac  14*-  *  199), 
and  that  grows  out  of,  not  lack  of  information, 
but  that  aversion  of  the  heart  from  God  (He  312) 
which  takes  plea  MI  10  in  •.rui.iM'ietin-i'.o—  (2  Th  212), 
and  is  so  unspari  '«rlv  <.\T»'-i'U  by  <H,»  Lord  (Jn  319 
544  g4?  iQ20)t  Inthcliioj.uJi  of  iis  i<i"Ji,  it  is  thua 
the  going  out  of  the  heart  from  itself  and  its 
lesting  on  God  in  confident  trust  for  all  good. 
But  the  scriptural  revelation  has  to  do  with,  and 
is  directed  to  the  needs  of,  not  man  in  the 
abstract,  but  sinful  man  ;  and  for  sinful  man  this 
hearty  reliance  on  God  necessarily  becomes  humble 
trust  in  Him  for  the  fundamental  need  of  the 
sinner — forgiveness  of  sins  and  reception  into 
favour.  In  response  to  the  revelations  of  His 
grace  and  the  provisions  of  His  mercy,  it  commit* 
itself  without  reserve  and  with  abnegation  of  all 
self-dependence,  to  Him  as  its  solo  and  sufficient 
Saviour,  and  thus,  in  one  act,  empties  itself  of  all 
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claim  on  God  and  casts  itself  upon  His  grace  alone 
for  salvation. 

It  is,  accordingly,  solely  from  its  object  that  faith 
derives  its  value.  This  object"  .  "r  \  "  -^  1 
of  grace,  whether  conceived  of  , 

of  all  life,  light,  and  blessing,  on  whom  man  in 
his  creaturely  weakness  is  entirely  dependent,  or, 
whenever  sin  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  soul 
are  in  view,  as  the  Author  of  salvation  in  whom 
alone  the  hope  of  unworthy  man  can  be  placed. 
This  one  object  of  saving  faith  never  varies  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  scriptural  revela- 
tion; though,  raturiiHy,  there  is  an  immense 
difference  betwecr  •{.?>  cail'or  and  later  stages  in 
fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
redemptive  work  by  which  the  salvation  intrusted 
to  God  shall  be  accomplished;  and  as  naturally 
there  occurs  a  very  great  variety  of  forms  of  state- 
ment in  which  trust  in  the  God  of  salvation  re- 
ceives exi>re*-ion.  Already,  however,  at  the  gate 
of  Eden,  the  God  in  whom  the  trust  of  our  first 
parents  is  reposed  is  the  God  of  t1 
promise  of  the  retrieval  of  the  injury 
the  -<i-p»r.|  :  „.;<]  from  that  beginning  of  know- 
ledge Jv  pL.iir-o^  is  steady,  until,  what  is  implied 
in  t1  »  _•'::• 1  |'.-"'iise  having  become  express  in 
the  IN<  ''••?,,  i  -  « i:  '*ork  of  rod  caption,  the  trust  of 
sinn<  •-  •  «  \j  ,  !\  placed  r»  Use  'rod  who  was  in 
Christ  reconciling'  the  world  unto  Himself  (2  Co 
519).  Such  a  faith,  again,  could  not  fail  to  em- 
brace with  humble  confidence  all  the  gracious 
promises  of  the  God  of  salvation,  from  which 
indeed  it  draws  its  life  and  strength ;  nor  could  it 
fail  to  lay  hold  with  strong  conviction  on  all  those 
revealed  truths  '  ••  •  TT*  v ""  *  h  constitute, 
indeed,  in  the  ,-,<:•  •  •  in  which  it 

has  been,  called  upon  to  persist  throughout  the 
ages,  the  very  grounds  in  view  of  winch  it  has 
been  able  to  rest  upon  Him  with  steadfast  trust. 
These  truths,  in  which  the  '  Gospel5  or  ^k'1-i.X  ^ 
to  God's  people  has  been  from  Tin.e  to  i  ,•>  <• 
embodied,  run  all  the  way  from  such  simple  facts 
as  that  it  was  the  very  God  of  their  fathers  that 
had  appeared  unto  Moses  for  their  deliverance 
(Ex  48),  to  such  stupon-lou-  fact-,  lyl-ijr  i  !  fi-1  root 
of  the  very  work  01  siUn!  OM  ii-'  If.  .'i-  .1.1  '«  -11-  i- 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  sent  of  God  to  save  the 
world  (Jn  G69  S24  IP1- *  IS19 1627- w  178- 21  2031,  1  Jn 
5M),  that  God  has  raised  Him  from  the  dead  (Ko 
1C9, 1  Th  414),  and  that  as  His  children  we  shall  live 
with  Him  (Ro  68).  But  in  believing  this  variously 
presented  Gospel,  faith  has  ever  terminated  with 
trustful  reliance,  not  on  the  promise  "but  on  the 
Promiser, — not  on  the  propositions  which  declare 
God's  grace  and  willingness  to  save,  or  Christ's 
divine  nature  and  power,  or  the  reality  and  perfec- 
tion of  His  saving  v  oik,  but  on  the  Saviour  upon 
whom*  because  of  tlie&o  great  fact-*,  it  could  securely 
rest  as  on  One  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  Jesus 
Christ,  God  the  Kedeemer,  is  accordingly  the  one 
object  of  saving  faith,  presented  to  its  embrace 
at  first  implicitly  and  in  promise,  and  ever  more 
and  more  openly  until  at  last  it  is  entirely  explicit 
and  we  read  that  *a  man  is  not  justified  save 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ'  (Gal  216).  If,  with 
even  greater  explicitness  still,  faith  is  ^ sometimes 
said  to  rest  upon  some  element  in  the  saving  work  of 
Christ,  as,  for  example,  upon  Tli-s  Wood  or  ITIs  i  i^ht- 
eousness  (Bo  3M,  '2  J'  1 '  •  ol>\  umsly  such  a  Miijrhiitf 
out  of  the  very  t  Ubi  jr  in  U  i*«  wo1  k  on  vi  h  ioh  fni  i\\ '  n  kc-» 
hold,  in  no  way  derogates  from  its  repose  upon  Him, 
and  Him  only,  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  Saviour. 

The  sammg  power  of  faith  resides  thns  not  in 
itself,  but  in  the  Almighty  Saviour  on  whom  it 
rests.  It  is  never  on  account  of  its  formal  nature 
as  a  psychic  act  that  faith  is  conceived  in  Scripture 
to  be  saving, — as  if  this  frame  of  mind  or  attitude 
of  heart  were  itself  a  virtue  with  claims  on  God 


for  reward,  or  at  least  especially  pleasing  to  Him 
(either  in  its  nature  ox  as  an  act  of  obedience)  and 
thus  predisposing  Him  to  favour,  or  as  if  it  brought 
the  soul  into  an  attitude  of  :,  •  y."\  '{ j  or  of  sym- 
pathy with  God,  or  opened  a  < '  </  ••„:  V  communi- 
cation from  Him.  It  is  not  faith  that  saves,  but 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  faith  in  any  other  saviour,  or 
in  this  or  that  philosophy  or  human  conceit  (Col 
216- 18,  i  Ti  41),  or  in  any  other  gospel  than  that 
of ^ Jesus  Christ  and  Him  as  crucified  (Gal  I8*5*'., 
brings  not  salvation  but  a  curse.  It  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  even  faith  in  Christ  that  saves,  but 
Christ  that  saves  through  faith.  The  saving 
power  resides  exclusively,  not  in  the  act  of  faith 
or  the  attitude  of  faith  or  the  nature  of  faith, 
but  in  the  object  of  faith ;  and  in  this  the  whole 
biblical  representation  centres,  so  that  we  could 
not  more  radically  misconceive  it  than  by  trans- 
ferring to  faith  even  the  smallest  fraction  of  that 
saving  energy  which  is  attributed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures solely  to  Christ  Himself,  ThN  -jiireiy 
mediatory  function  of  faith  is  very  clo-uJy  11111"- 
cated  in  the  regimens  in  which  it  stands,"  which 
<>  <r-:,.  '>•  ^  -3ss  simple  i"-  -M  -v  "  \\-\>  It  is 
mo-",  'ivcir  ,  .  joined  to  I  -  \>  'li ;  *  '  v.  {ative  of 
means  or  instrument  (Ac  159  2618,  Eo  S*8  420  52  II20, 
2  Co  I24,  He  II3'  4t  c- 7" 8>  8* u* 17*  *°-  21»  ^  **  ||  **•  &'  ^  -30- 
31 } ;  and  the  relationship  intended  is  further  ex- 
plained by  the  use  to  express  it  of  tht  i>  -i  ••»>-  i  "u  •- 
to  (Ko  I17  17  328* »  41*- 16  5l  930-82  108  i  l'->  -\  L.;  i  i)ij 
37.  s.  9,  u.  12. 27. 28  ^  z  Ti  l«,  He  1088,  Ja  2^)  and  5c4 
(with  tl*o  go aith'o.  never  with  the  accusative, Eo  322* 
25-  ™,  2  Co  o7,  Gal  L>16  312-  2«  37,  2Ti  3155  He  612  II23- S8, 
1  P  I5), — the  fundamental  idea  of  the  former  con- 
struction being  that  of  so;.  <o  <-i  o  '^Isi  «->d  of  the 
latter  that  of  mediation  <.•  r  •  • ,  - 1  *  1 1 :  i  u  -  •  u ; , '  j  i* ,  though 
they  are  used  1  >;n.i  In  r  I:i  the  same  context,  appar- 
ently with  no  ti1-  Md'o1'  of  meaning  (Ro  3»-s»»sof 
Gal  216).  It  is  not  necessary  to  discover  an  essen- 
tially different  implication  in  the  exceptional  usage 
of  the  -  "  ,  M  (Ac  315,  Ph  3d)  and  /car<l  (He 
II7-  1S}  .  •  ,  n  this  connexion  :  M  is  appar- 
ently to  be  taken  in  a  quasi-temporal  sense,  *on 
faith,'  giving  the  occasion  of  the  divine  act,  a.nd 
Kard  very  similarly  in  the  sense  of  <<n."<ui  ..'.Ml  \\: 
f  in  conformity  with  faith/  Not  iiurequentiy  \ve 
meet  also  witn  a  construction  with  the  preposition 
to  which  properly  designates  the  sphere,  but  which 
in  passages  like  Gal  2-°,  Col  27,  2  Th  ^  api-i  :_a>  to 
pass  over  into  the  conception  of  instruine'Uiiliry. 

So  little  indeed  is  faith  conceived  as  containing 
in  itself  the  energy  or  ground  of  salvation,  that  it 
is  consistently  represented  as,  in  its  origin^  itself 
a  gratuity  from  God  in  the  prosecution  of  His 
saving  work.  It  comes,  not  of  one's  own  strength 
o:  \  ii  i  no.  Lnt  »;nly  to  those  who  are  chosen  of  God 
i'u  n-  ;«  inoii  (2  Th  213),  and  hence  is  His  gift 
;i.j)ii  0-',  o'f  -J-  9,  Ph  I29),  through  Clirist  (Ac  310, 
Ph  I29,  1 P  I21,  cf.  He  123),  by  the  Spun  (2  Co  4&t 
Gal  55),  by  means  of  the  preached  woid  (Eo  1017, 
Gal  32>  5) ;  and  as  it  is  thus  obtained  from  God 
(2P  I1,  Jude  s,  1 P  I21),  thanks  are  to  "be  returned 
to  God  for  it  (Col  I4, 2  Th  1s).  Thus,  even  here  all 
boasting  is  excluded,  and  salvation  is  conceived  in 
all  its  elements  as  the  pure  product  of  unalloyed 
grace,  issuing  not  from,  bufc  in,  good  works  (Eph 
28"12).  The  place  of  faith  in  the  process  of  salva- 
tion, as  biblically  conceived,  could  scarcely,  there- 
fore, be  better  described  than  by  the  use  of  the 
scholastic  term  *  instrumental  cause.*  Not  in  one 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  alone,  but  tlironghorl 
their  whole  extent,  it  is  conceived  as  a  boon  f  1 0111 
above  which  comes  to  men,  no  doubt  through  the 
channels  of  their  own  activities,  but  not  as  if  it 
were  an  effect  of  their  energies,  but  rather,  as  it 
has  been  finely  phiased,  as  a  gift  which  God  lays 
in  the  lap  of  the  soul.  *  With,  the  heart/  indeed, 
*  man  believeth  unto  righteousness  * ;  but  this  be« 
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liermg  does  not  arise  of  itself  out  of  any  heart 
indifferently  (Mt  IS1),  nor  is  it  grounded  in  tlie 
heart'  .'Vi  p»i  ,jnc:  >•*;  it  is  grounded  rather  in  the 
freeh  -„'/";:  <,u'Hi::ii->  of  God,  and  comes  to  man 
as  a  '"benefaction  out  of  heaven. 

The  effects  of  faith,  not  Lei.  #  tl.  j  i"rr./c('  .  •  o  pro- 
duct of  faith  itself  "but  of  that  energy  of  God 
which  was  exhibited  in  raising  Jesus  from  the 
dead  and  on  which  dependence  is  now  placed  for 
raising  us  with  Him  into  newness  of  life  (Col 
2U),  would  seeni  to  depend  directly  only  on  the 
fact  t  of  faith,  leaving  questions  of  its  strength, 
quality,  and  the  like  more  or  less  to  one  side. 
We  find  a  proportion,  indeed,  suggested  between 
faith  and  its  effects  (Mt  O29  8133  cf.  810  152S  1720, 
Lk  79  i76}.  Certainly  there  is  a  fatal  doubt, 
which  vitiates  with  its  double-mmdedness  every 
approach  to  God  (Ja  I6'8,  cf.  48,  Mt  2P1,  Mk  II 
Eo  420  1423,  Jude  s2}.  But  Jesus  deals  with  notable 
tenderness  with  those  of  'little  faith/  and  His 
apostles  imitated  Him  in  this  (Mt  6*°'-  20  1431  16s 
17JO,  Lk  1228,  Mk  924,  Lk  175,  cf.  Ro  Ifr  \  1  Co  S7, 
and  see  DOUBT).  The  effects  of  faith  may  possibly 
vary  also  with  the  end  for  which  the  trust  is  exer 
cised  (cf.  Mk  1Q51  fro  d*a/3Xty«  with  Gal  216  ^rwrretf 
aajjiGV  Iva,  8tKaiw0&jJtev).  But  he  who  humbly  but 
confidently  casts  himself  on  the  God  of  salvation 
has  the  assurance  that  he  shall  not  be  put  to 
shaine  (Bo  II11  9s3),  but  shall  receive  the  end  of 
his  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  his  soul  (1  P  I9). 
This  salvation  is  no  doubt,  in  its  idea,  received  all 
at  once  (Jn  3s6,  1  Jn  512);  but  it  is  in  its  very 
nature  a  process,  and  Its  stages  come,  each,  in  its 
order.  First  of  all,  the  believer,  renouncing  by 
the  very  act  of  faith  Ms  own  -:,  *  '  •••  •  Y  *• 
is  put  of  the  law,  receives 
which  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  il;  !|  «  o,:->r*.  ^ 
which  is  from  God  on  faith*  (Ph  39,  <  ;.  I?o  ;i---l  : 
080  10s,  i0j  2  Co  5a  Gaj  55f  He  117}  2  p  JIJB  on  the 

ground  of  this  righteousness,  which  in  its  origin  is 
the  'righteous  act'  of  Christ,  constituted  by  His 
'  obedience  '  (Ho  518-  lfl),  and  comes  to  the  believer  as 
a.  cgift  *  ("Ro  517),  being  reckoned  to  him  apart  from 
works  (Rq  46)>  he  that  believes  in  Christ  is  justified 
in  God's  sight,  received  hi  to  His  favour,  and  made 
the  recipient  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  7s9,  cf,  Ac  5s2), 
by  whose  indwelling  men  are  constituted  the  sons 
or  God  (Eo  813).  And  if  children,  then  are  they  heirs 
(Ro  817),  assured  of  an  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  unfading  inheritance,  reserved  in  heaven  for 
them  j  and  meanwhile  they  are  guarded  by  the 
power  of  God  through  faith  unto  this  gloriously 
complete  salvation  (1  P  I48).  Thus,  though  il'V* 
immediate  effect  of  faith  is  only  to  make  the 
believer  possessor  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God 
of  the  alien  riglitop  11=110^  wrought  out  by  Christ, 
through  II1  is  one  effect  it  draws  in  its  train  t  lie  whole 
•'eil'-s  of  saving  acts  of  God,  nmi  of  <*aviiig  effects 
on  the  soul.  Being  justified  by  faith,  the  enmity 
which  has  existed  between  the  sinner  and  God  has 
been  abolished,  and  he  has  been  introduced  into 
the  very  family  of  God,  and  made  sharer  in  all  the 
blessings  of  His  house  (Eph  213f*).  Being  justified 


ot  merely  with  patience 
but  with  i  oy  (Eo  5*).  Being  justified  by  laith,  he 
has  already  working  within  him  the  life  which  the 
Son  has  brought  into  the  world,  and  by  -which, 
thiough  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  which  those 
who  believe  in  Him  receive  (Jn  7s9),  he  is  enabled 
to  overcome  the  world  lying  in  the  evil  one,  and, 
kept  by  God  from  the  evil  one,  to  sin  not  (1  Jn  519). 
In  a  word,  because  we  are  justified  by  faith,  we 
are,  through  faith,  endowed  with  all  the  privileges 
and  supplied  with  ail  the  graces  of  the  children  of 
God.  (See  further  the  articles  on  the  several  stages 
of  the  saving  process.) 
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Sehr\ftbewet*,   i.    381 ;    Riehm,    Lehrbr     d.    '  .  .      --. 

Cremer,  Bib.  TkeoL  Lex.  s.  xbra,  xtrrtva  ;  Hatch,  Essays  ^n 
Biblical  Greek,  83.  For  OT,  cf.  fche  relevant  sections  in  the 
treatises  on  ')  i  i  •'•  o  o :»  c-'v  'y  those  of  Oehler,  II.  Schulta, 
RieliKi,  Dillmano ;  ana  she  commentaries  on  the  passages, 
especially  Delitzsch  on  Genesis  and  Habakkuk.  For  NT,  cf. 
Hutber,  '^  und  rimfat  im  NT*  (in  J£DTh9  1372,  p.  132), 
and  the  relevant  sections  in  the  general  treatises  on  $T 
Theology,  especially  those  of  Neander  (Pfl&nzung,  etc), 
Schraid,  Eeuss,  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  Holtzmann,  and  in  the 
treatises  on  the  theology  of  the  several  NT  writers,  such  as 
Wendt,  r.  r  /  .  '  "  r  ^  "  •  ~ehrl>effr.; 
Pfleider.  -,  •  •  "  «  :  ,  Lipsma, 
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/       •'  -'      .      7*<#tf,  '•/   ;    ^,  vens,    The 
Johanmne  ,        -•     <'.'•'•;."   is'tu     'i   :  also  such. 

•j  »i  i  -"''i.    -  as  Kuckert  on  Romans  ;  banday  -  Headlam  on 
il'rr'n.f.;   .-^-htfoot  on  Galatians;  Haupt  on  Uohn,  Mayor 
on  fames;  Spitta  on  James.    The  who  ..... 
-I  ....  .„•     ••»     *     -  .iewed  in  De  Moor, 

J.'  •/  •  i  '"«  .  >  •  '',  iv.  287  f.  ;  cf.  atei  Jo^n  Ra"  -i  Treatise 
of  Faith  (3rd  ed.  London,  1637),  ,•/'  j-  L\(  -  >,  /AT  fflaube, 
sein  Wesen,  Grand  wnA  Qegenstaind  (1889),  and  Der  Glaube  und 
finf  7!t'iJ>»i  ''//••/  fui  Tf  ,  i  .  •  •  •  •  For 

frO'i.o  i  't'Tps  "»•  'i  -.<)-!•    "  -    '    '  ,  -even 

<I  >-  .**"!  ^'<("i  ,i'  .j'i  du1  ^h  den  Glauben  in  der  alten  Ejrche*  (in 
'/.^tthfc.l  f  j'i  r/  tj  Kirche,  1895,  p.  88);  E.  Komg1,  I>er 
Glaufiensaet  ctes  Christen  (1891);  and  for  a  general  survey, 
Cunningham,  Historical  Theology*  ii.  pp.  56  ff. 

B.  B.  WABFIELD. 

FAITHLESS  occurs  only  Mt  1717,  Mk  919,  Lk  9^, 
Jn  2027,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  'unbelieving' 
(dmiTTos).  So  Shaks.  describes  Shyloek  (Her.  of 
Ven,  II,  iv.  37)  as  ca  faithless  Jew,*  i.e.  not 
..  I'x.1  "but  'infidel,'  an  unbeliever  ia 
(  •  •  ,v.  J.  HASTINGS. 

FALCON.—BY  tr.  of  w'ayydh,  LY  II14,  Dt  Ua 

(AV  <  kite  3),  Job  287  (AV  <  vulture  >).  See  GLEDS, 
HAWK,  KITE,  VULTURE.  G.  E.  POST. 


sense  of  happen,  *  fall  J  is  both  a 
Heb.  and  an  Eng.  idiom.  It  occurs  Ru  S18  'Sit 
still,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the 
matter  will  fall  '  ;  and  2  Es  1358  *  such  things  aa 
fell  in  their  seasons.'  Cf.  Mt  181*,  Wye.  *  if  it  fall 
that  he  find  it/  and  Shaks.  JuL  Cces.  III.  i.  243— 

1  1  know  not  what  may  fall  ;  I  like  it  not.* 

Fall  away  is  used  in  two  senses.  1.  To  lose  a 
position  of  goodness  or  of  grace.  The  Greek  is 
either  d^cm^ij  Sir  167  'the  old  giants  who  fell 
away  in  the  strength  of  their  foolishness'  (EV 
'revolted'),  Lk  813  <in  time  of  temptation  fall 
away  '  ;  or  TrctpaTfcrrw  which  occurs  in  the  LXX  of 
Est  610,  Wis  69  12s,  Ezk  1418  15s  1824  2027  224,  and 
2  Mac  1C4  [A],  and  once  in  NT,  He  6*  *  it  is  im- 
possible for  those  who  were  once  enlightened  .  .  . 
if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto 
repentance/  where  the  meaning  is  more  than  is 
found  in  the  LXX,  not  merely  falling  into  grievous 
sin,  but  renouncing  the  faith  of  Christ  wholly  (see 
Davidson,  in  loc.).  'A.  falling  away'  (KV  'the 
fr.M'^ipr  ftv-fxy  "x  is  the  Eng.  tr.  of  ^  throo-rao-fa,  2  Th  2s, 
on  \\luch  Vco  MAN  OF  SIN.  2.  To  cfall  away 
to/  varied  with  'fall  to/  or  'fall  unto*  (2  K  74 
elet  us  fall  unto  the  host  of  the  Syrians'),  is  to 
desert  to  an  enemy.  It  is  again  both  a  Heb.  and 
an  Enor.  idiom.  See  2  K  25n=  Jer  521B,  1  Ch  1219  »M, 
Jer  2P  3713-  14  3819  399,  as  well  as  1  S  2933  where  the 
Heb.  (if  »^K  or  'ty  is  added  after  LXX  wp6s  /ie)  is 
the  same,  always  some  part  of  (?5j  to  fall.  FOT 
the  Eng.  cf.  Shaks.  Henry  VIIL  II.  i.  129— 
'Where  yoa  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counsels, 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose  ;  for  those  you  make  frienda, 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye.' 


FALL 

Again,  Henry  Fill.  m.  iii.  209— 

'  And  as  for  Clarence,  as  my  letters  tell  me, 
He's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him  ' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

PALL  (xapdTrrct^a,  a  word  used  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression In  Wis  101,  though  not  restricted  to  this 
anywhere  in  OT  or  NT). — Few  chapters  of  the 
Bible  have  affected  religious  speculation  more 
continuously  and  more  deeply  tfoan  the  chapter 
which  records  the  '  \«rj  '"  and  the  weakness 
of  primeval  man.  .  •  e  out  of  place  here 
to  discuss  all  the  topics  which  arise  out  of  Gn  3,  as 
to  do  so  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  Christian 
Theology.  We  can  only  consider — (i. )  the  character 
of  the  record,  and  its  relation  to  other  accounts  of 
man's  primitive  state,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  early  times ;  (ii. )  the  influence  of  the  story 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall  upon  Hebrew  belief  as  to 
man's  destiny  ^  and  his  condition  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  (iii.)  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  NT  writers, 
and  notably  by  St.  Paul,  from  the  story  of  Adam's 
sin,  read  in  the  light  of  Christ's  redemption  It 
will  be  impossible  to  give  more  than  the  briefest 
summary  (iv.)  of  the  interpretations  of  St  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  which  have  most  widely 
affected  Christian  thought ;  but  something  must 
be  said,  in  conclusion,  (v. )  of  the  bearing  of  modern 
theories  of  the  origin  and  development  of  man 
upon  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Fall  explained 
in  Scripture  and  received  by  the  Church. 

i.  We  briefly  recapitulate  the  leading  points  of 
the  narrative  in  Gn  2*-3,  which  forms  the  first 
section  in  Gn  incorporated  from  the  source  de- 
scribed by  critics  as  the  Prophetical  Code  (J). 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  Barents  of  the  human  family, 
are  represented  as  living  in  innocence  and  peace  in 
a  fair  garden  where  sin  had  not  entered,  and  where 
death  had  no  power,  for  in  its  midst  stood  the  Tree 
of  Life,  of  which  they  were  permitted  freely  to 
eat.  The  fruit  of  one  tree  alone,  the  Tree  of  the 
IvMo^lccljio  of  good  and  evil,  was  forbidden  to 
them ;  and  death  was  declared  to  be  the  penalty 
of  disobedience.  But  their  happy  condition  of 
purity  and  of  fellowship  with  God  did  not  remain 
undisturbed.  The  serpent  seduced  the  woman 
to  disobey  the  divine  command;  she,  in  turn, 
tempted  aer  husband  to  his  fall.  And  then 
came  upon  the  guilty  pair  the  consciousness  of 
sin  and  the  fear  of  the  divine  wrath,  which  they 
vainly  tried  to  evade  by  excuses  for  their  fault. 
The  voice  of  God  is  heard,  pronouncing  a  curse 
upon  the  i-eipuiit,  a  MI!  ileolniinjr  n  perpetual  strife 
betwoori  it  and  innnkind:  tlio  rum  and  the  woman, 
for  their  sin,  are  for  ever  subjected  to  pain  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  destiny,  the  woman  in  her 
childbearing,  the  man  in  his  daily  labour  for  daily 
bread.  They  are  both,  expelled  from  Eden,  and 
the  Cherubim  guard  its  gates  nj^iinst  them,  lest, 
eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  they  should  live  for  ever. 
The  picture,  however,  is  lightened  by  one  ray  of 
hope ;  for  the  seed  of  the  serpent  shall  not  finally 
prevail  over  the  seed  of  the  woman.  'It  shall 
bruise  thy  head,*  though  *thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel.' 

Traditions  of  a  state  of  primeval  innocence,  of 
man's  fall  from  his  pristine  purity,  and  of  the 
consequent  entrance  of  death  into  the  world,  have, 
it  i-*  said,  been  gathered  by  travellers  from  races 
far  removed  from  Hebrew  literature  or  its  sources.* 
Striking  parallels  to  Gn  3  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Zoroastrian  legends  as  to  the  beginning  of  man's 
career.  Yima,  the  first  man,  is  said  to  have  passed 
his  day-  in  a  primeval  paradise.  But  after  a  time 
he  committed  sin,  A\as  cast  out  of  Paradise,  and 
deliverecLup  to  the  serpent  (identified  with  an  evil 
spirit),  who  finally  brought  about  his  death.  A 

*  See  Baring  Gould's  Leg&nfo  of  OT  Character*,  i  26-30,  and 
the  references  there  given. 
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later  version  of  the  story  is  told  in  connexion 
with  the  first  pair  Masha  and  Mashyana.  The 
lying  spirit  grew  bold,  and,  pro-LM'Jiv  himself  a 
second  time,  brought  them  iriiiL-,  v,  1'i'ih  they  ate. 
As  a  punishment,  of  the  hundred  privileges-  they 
formerly  enjoyed  only  one  was  ii-,,.  t^T  thorn.* 
Few  of  the  parallel  stories  that  are  adduced  are, 
however,  so  exactly  recorded  as  these ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  similarities  to  the 
Bible  narrative  are  often  overstated.  The  fact 
that  many  people  in  many  lands  have  sought  to 
explain  the  existing  disoiders  in  the  world  as  the 
consequence  of  man's  lapse  from  r  i  '  ^  >r  «'•> *.«]"'  K/i 
is  deeply  -^"'fiLiTit,  ;  nd  we  *•'*;,"!  ;i.  ,•  i  •*>  i,, 
again.  Bu.  i-<ii  «!o,a:i-  of  the  legends  in  which 
such  belief  is  embodied  are  not,  as  a  rule,  interest- 
ing save  to  the  curious  student  of  folk-lore,  and 
they  throw  little  lignt  upon  Scripture.  It  is  to 
Assyria  and  the  East  that  we  naturally  look  for 
illumination.  And  it  has  been  pointed,  out  that 
the  mythology  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  presents 
some  curious  parallels  to  the  story  of  the  serpent 
in  the  garden  of  which  we  read  in  Gn  3.  On 
Assyrian  inscriptions  are  found  the  names  Diglat= 
Hiddekel,  and  jDura= Euphrates,  in  connexion  with 
the  word  Idinu  or  ' field,'  which  is  identified  with 
Eden.  Coniferous  sacred  trees  appear  frequently 
ois  \  .  "• .  reliefs  and  Bab.  representations  of 
a  i»!..  ••  "  ,  character.  On  a  Bab.  stone  cylin- 
d<  •,  ii  M  ii  '• '  British  Museum,  two'  .  if/ 
ar<»  depicted  with  a  serpent  behind  ;  "  •  • 

their  hands  stretched  out  towards 
hangs  fro     r  •    "  ' " .      ".'••'    And  the  serpent 
figure  is  ••••.    ,    :    .-  '•    •     .  of  the  Chaldsean 

tablets  in  which  the  evil  serpent,  Tiamat,  is  over- 
thrown by  Merodach.  (See  COSMOGONY,  p.  505.) 
If  the  third  Creation  Tablet  were  not  so  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  decipher  as  it  is  reported 
to  be  'pa^ly  in  consequence  of  its  fragmentary 
coTiriiiioii-  i,  is  probable  that  we  should  be  able 
to  trace  in  the  story  which  it  i  eeords  even  more 
striking  similarities  to  the  Scripture  narrative. 
But  Oriental  scholars  are  not  as  yet  entirely  in 
agreement  as  to  the  translation  of  some  of  the 
more  interesting  portions  of  it ;  and  the  inferences 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  passage  now  to  be 
cited  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  following  is  the  rendering  of 
Boscawen  $ : — 

*  In  sin  one  with  the  other  in  compact  joins, 

T    <•      •  :    -1      -     '  •  **•  *    i  •     *     ._     den  of  the  God, 

T  .    \-' '    •„  i     .        .  c;.  .  i    .    ,  i  two; 

It*  sizfk  they  (lcsrn>\rd ; 

'Juc  pwecr  J.'K-O  wh'cn  iMj-ir-  s  the  body. 

Great  is  their  am.    Themselves  they  exalted ; 

To  Merodach  their  Redeemer  he  appointed  their  fate.' 

If  this  translation  be  trustworthy,  we  have 
here  something  very  like  the  biblical  story  of  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  but  the  rendering  given  by 
Pinches  differs  in  some  significant  particulars.  We 
recall,  for  our  warning,  that  an  inscription  inter- 
preted by  Geo.  Smith  as  a  Bab.  version  of  the 
story  of  tne  Fall  turned  out,  when  closely  examined 
by  Oppert,  to  be  a  hymn  to  the  Creator,§  Making 
all  due  allowances,  however,  for  uncertainty  of 
translation,  it  seems  probable,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  affinity  of  the  earlier  Creation  Tablets^to 
Gn  1,  as  well  as  the  other  points  of  contact  with 


*  Compare  Lenornia*  t,  Hist  "ire  Anciptinc  fa  rOrwit,  i  30  ff. 
f  Thvro  ib  a  ph  ttograph  of  t'.is  in  Bosoawen's  /?</'«  nn<1  the 
Monwmcnls,  p  >5  Ii  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  the  figures  are  not  both  males.  And, 
as  Schroder  (KAT^y  37)  po  *n»  oat.  a  specific  feature  of  the 
Bible  narrative,  viz.  that  the  \\oinan  gave  the  fruit  to  the  man, 
"-  ••«  •  I-  r  *  d. 

\  It.' s    t  •!''  and  Oriental  Record,  iv,  251.    Another  trans- 
.  latKui  by  PmchCb  IB  -nven  at  p   T"1     "•      *      "  (*••".; 

I  .VoMimw*«,(J5,10l,  nndDaMS  >  .-  / 

p  65,  \vho  questions  the  accuracy  of  Boscavren's  rendering,  and 
urges  that  we  have  here  no  tnie  parallel  to  the  Genesis  narrative 
§  See,  for  original,  Delitzsch,  Assynsche  Lesestuck^,  p.  91. 
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the  story  of  Eden  to  "which  -we  have  adverted5 
that  a  legend  of  the  fall  of  man,  resembling  in 
external  features  the  account  of  Gn  3,  was  widely 
spread  in  •  r  <  .  Indeed,  in  another  pas- 
sage cited  Dy  JtJoseawen  we  r~*  "  "'  *  \ 
of  the  yietory  over  the  serpent;  01  Un  3JJ<  — 

'Tiaiaat,  whom  he  had  bound,  then  turned  backward  : 
So  7>  •'"••>•    -.%;;>,    .i  0    -. 

^     '•      ic  ,.  ,i.     !.- 

!'<    !»-<     "    L.  *l."  4    I  -  "       .-'.     '          *       i  .  ; 

The  uwthi  wind  bore  it  away  to  secret  places.'* 

There  is  noiliintj  to  Siirpri-c  -c-,'«=o::  ur  tc  CTribirrjisa 
faith  in  the  fact  —  if  it  be  a  fact  —  that  traditional 
beliefs  about  the  origins  of  human  history  should 
have  been  "utilized  ir.  a  :>  r""<  \  rorm  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  Pent,  <,r  :,rt.\CL  y  1  :'  >  the  Prophetical 
Code.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  period 
with  which  -we  are  dealing  is  strictly  ;»-\1:i-  (>•"••. 
and  also  that  legendary  history  is  not  "  -,.'  -si  '; 
false  or  misleading,  the  trnly  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  early  narratives  in  Gn  are 
free  from  the  extravagant  and  grotesque  mytho-' 
logical  accretions  which  g&"t  r  -?y  g<«ther  round 
ancient  beliefs  among  pri^iiuivo  peoples;  and  that 
every  touch  in  these  narratives  as  we  have  them 
conveys  a  deep  religious  truth.  The  inspiration 
of  selection  *  is  a  phenomenon  which  every  candid 
student  of  Scripture  jnr.st  recopiizc  ;  and  nowhere 
is  its  presence  more  In-n.iuc  ,.;*•,  c  tli^Ti  in  the  nrst 
pag-es  of  OT,  which  present  the  early  history  of 
man  in  a  form  that  can  be  understood  by  the 
simplest,  and  yet  may  be  studied  with  spiritual 
benefit  by  the  wisest  of  mankind. 

"We  believe,  then,  that  we  have  in  the  biblical 
record  of  the  Fall  a  purified  form  of  legendary 
narrative  concerning  man's  early  history  which  had 
wide  currency  among  Semitic  peoples.  In  an  un- 
critical age  it  was  interpreted  literally,  and  it  has 
been  counted  historical  for  many  generations  by 
the  majority  of  those,  whether  Jews  or  Christians, 
who  accept  the  authority  of  the  OT.  But  another 
method  of  interpret  at:  or,  \iz.  tl»<j  i*7TJ;:o  u,:I  h;  - 
bad  juanv  adhor-iais.  T!ni«,  of  .  !»;  no  'u-in!  <,:  •  jo 
Fail,  Phiio  asserts  :  lerrt 


rfarwv  tw'  d\\Tjyoptot,v  irapaKoXotivr&v  /card  rds  dt.' 
&7rod&<rets  (De  mundi  opificio,  §  56],  i.e.  *  These  things 
are  not  mere  fabulous  myths,  but  rather  types 
shadowing  forth  some  allegorical  truth/  And, 
accordingly,  he  explains  that  Adam  represents  the 
rational  and  Eve  the  sensuous  part  of  man,  the 
serpent  "being  the  symbol  of  pleasure.  The  Chris- 
tian teachers  of  Alexandria,  Clement  and  Origen, 
favoured  this  allegorical  mod«  of  i^c^j  'rein*  Ion  : 
but  Tertullian  and  Irertaeus  cLefen-i'-d  ilio  Hi  •.•,•:! 
truth  of  the  narrative,  as  also*  did  Aujrastine,  who 
did  not,  however^  reject  fclie  typical  significance 
of  OT  history;  and  through  iho  scholastic  philo- 
sophy it  passed  into  the  dppnatic  theology  of  the 
Reformation.  But  the  opinion  that,  however  the 
story  was  intended  to  be  taken  by  the  compiler 
of  the  Bk.  of  Genesis,  it  nafelit  "be  inter  pieted  as 
a  parable  of  ^spiritual  truth,  lias  been  defended  by 
great  names  in  every  age  of  the  Church.  f 

There  are,  then,  these  several  methods  of  inter- 
pretation —  (1)  that  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  is 
literal  history  ;  (2)  that  it  is  ©  legend,  which  con- 
veys truth  under  myihological  disguise;  (3)  that 
ifc  is,  and  was  only  intended  to  be,  an  allegory. 
The  first  and  third  can  hardly  be  adopted  in  the 
present  condition  of  exegesis,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  second  view  of  the  narrative  is  that  which 
i?  now  most  gencsrally  accepted  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  suujoci.  That  the  biblical  form  of  the 
lopeml  should  ivpres-ent  the  facts  as  they  actually 

*  /&&&  «MI<?  thf  Mfmuifltntu,  p  90. 

t  St»*>  an  'i[,orub;  n^  note  in  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  p. 
u7l  (ecL  Bohn), 
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took  place  more  closely  tlan  the  parallel  stories 
which  have  been  collected  Trora  the  literature  ot 
the  ancient  world,  is  not  -n;r.  V  ij;  to  any  believer 
in  the  unique  character  of  scripture  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  great  religious  truths 
which  underlie  the  narr&tive^that  are  of  real  im- 
portance, and  these  are  brought  out  in  the  Bk,  of 
Genesis  in  a  quite  unique  fashion. 

ii.  The  allusions  in  OT  to  the  story  of  Gn  3  are 
few  and  uncertain.  If  the  rendering  of  the  KV" 
may  be  pressed,  there  are  indeed  two  undoubted 
references  to  the  Fall,  viz.*  'If  like  Adam  I  covered 
my  transgressions'  (Job  3133),  and,  'But  they  like 
Adam  have  transgressed  the  covenant'  (Hos  67). 
But  it  seems  that,  at  least  in  the  former  passage, 
oijp  should  be  rendered  *  after  the  manner  of  men/ 
and  this  rendering  would  aJso  be  admissible  in  Hos 
67 ;  so  that  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  allusions 
to  the  Paradise  narrative  on  which  stress  may  be 
laid.  The  *  garden  of  Eden' is  mentioned  several 
times  by  the  prophets  of  the  Captivity  (Ezk  2818 
31s,  Is  51s,  cf.  Jl  2s)  j  and  the  33k.  of  Proverbs 
.;  j  '  •  "\  mentions  a  'tree  of  life'  (see  esp. 
:',-  ;>  '  .'  Ps  903  and  Ee  127  have  been  supposed 
to  take  up  the  V  '  '  '  r  fl  319.  It  is  possible 
also  that  we  ha^  .  "  of  the  curse  upon 

the  serpent  (Gn  314)  in  Mic  717  e™  .  *  ,  ^  lick  the 
dust  like  a  serpent,'  and  in  Is  o5-u  •  Jjust  shall  be 
the  serpent's  meat,'  though  the  la  I  !oi  •..  -  - ,  *  may 
be  derived  from  Micah,  The  <-<kncx  .,  i  of  a 
personal  tempter  of  mankind  appears  in  the  story 
of  Job  and  also  in  1  Ch  21L  (see  also  Zee  3X)  j  but  it 
is  not  until  a  later  period  that  we  come  upon  any 
rv  f  .,  •••,  •*",;•.  of 'Satan 'or the  'Adversary' 
\ii  •  •  •  •  ,"  the  first  trace  of  such  being 

Wis  2s4.  Cf.  also  Kev  129  and  Ro  1620  *  The  God  of 
peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly,' 
which  manifestly  has  reference  to  Gn  315.* 

So  far,  then,  as  the  language^  of  OT  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  not  convincing  evidence  that  the 
story  of  the  Fall  as  given  in  Gn  3  was  much  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  sacred  writers.  But  were  we  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Fall 
formed  no  part  of  their  religions  beliefs,  we  should 
be  seriously  mistaken.  If  there  is  one  idea  which  is 
throughout  conspicuous  in.  OT,  it  is  the  idea  of  sin. 
No  other  nation  of  antiquity  was  possessed  with  so 
intense  a  consciousness  of  the  wickedness  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  sin  of  man  as  an  offence  against 
God.  *  Behold,  I  wi  s  ^hap  en  i  n  iniq  n 1 1  y  j  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  rie'  (P*  ,11 3j.  *  There  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one '  (Ps  143).  These 
and  many  similar  passages  express  the  abiding 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  race,  ihat  man,  as  he  is,  is  not 
in  the  condition  which  his  Creator  purposed  for 
him.  The  contrast  between  such  a  conception  of 
man  and  that,  e.g.*  present  to  the  mind  of  a  Greek, 
who  viewed  man  as  in  his  normal,  healthy  state,  is 
only  to^be  accounted  for  "by  a  belief  such  as  that 
which  is  presupposed  and  taught  in  the  story  of 
the  Fall. 

That  this  belief  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  defi- 
nitely, if  not  consistently,  connected  with  the 
Paradise  narrative  in  the  later  ages  of  Hebrew 
national  life,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the 
books  called  Apocrypha  and  the  literature  of  the 
Konaan  period.  This  testimony  is  so  important 
that  it  will  be  well  to  present  it  in  some  detail. 

(a)  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  passages  which 
speak   of   the  deprfivify  of  human   nature;    but 
2  Es  411  '  How  can  he  tliat  is  already  worn  out 
with  the  corrupted  world  understand  incorruption? ' 
is  significant.    Cl  also  2  Us  T68. 

(b]  This  depravity  was  traced  to  Adam's  fall. 
The  classical  passage  is  2  Es  3*1* 82.    The  seer  haa 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  temptation  of  the  Second  Adaw 
by  the  devil  (Mt  4,  Lk  4)  exr^ias  beyond  doubt  who  was  ;i  ider 
stood  by  the  serpent  which'tempted  the  first  Adam. 
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been  -  ^\'-  ,c  the  creation  of  Adam,  Ms  dwell- 
ing i"  '.  ;  ,  the  one  commandment  which  he 
*  I  a  r  - ;:  ;v-  o  1 ,  find  the  conseq  uent  entrance  of 
c'o.v1:  :•!•«,  •  :•!  world.  He  goes  on:  'For  the 
first  Adam,  bearing  a  wicked  heart,  transgressed, 
and  was  overcome ;  and  not  he  only,  but  all  they 
also  that  are  born  of  him.  Thus  disease  was  made 
permanent ;  and  the  law  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
peop?  *' \.r._i  "*  *:  he  wickedness  of  the  root;  so 
the  .or,  i,  •«  •  away,  and  that  which  was 
wicked  abode  still,'  Again:  'A  grain  of  evil 
seed  was  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam  from  the 
1  •  1  how  mu<th  wickedness  hath  it 
it  .  unto  this  time  ! '  (2  Es  430).  And 

"  •':*•>  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done? 
for  though  it  was  thou  that  sinned,  the  evil  is  not 
fallen  on  thee  alone,  "bat  upon  all  of  us  that  come 
of  thee'  (2  Es  711S).  In  this  late  book  are  recog- 
nized the  moral  consequences  of  Adam's  sin;  in 
the  much  earlier  work  of  Ben-Sira  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  curse  of  Gn  319  *  Great  travail  is 
created  for  every  man,  and  a  heavy  yoke  is  upon 
the  sons  of  Adam '  (Sir  401). 

(c)  That  sin  came  thi  rip:1*   fhc  woman  is  ex- 
plicitly ^stated  in  Sir  L,".  •  '•!1i.>-r>  a  woman  was 
the  beginning  of  sin,  and  because  of  her  we  all 
die.' 

(d)  That  man's  seduction  was  due  to  the  serpent, 
now  for  the  first  tune  in  Jewish  literature  identi- 
fied with  Satan,  is  alluded  to  in  Wis  S24  'By  the 
envy  of  the  devil  death  entered  into  the  world/ 

(e)  The  connexion,  between  death  and  sin  is  not 
so  clearly  conceived,  and  there  was,  rj  T-«,rrn^y, 
no  consistent  doctrine  on  the  subject;"  'o.u  ita 
generally  jm»\  .'fir  £  view  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  2  Es  "Si1"   ~  Oio  him  thou  gavest  thy  one  com- 
mandment:  which  he   tiansgressed,  and  imme- 
diately thou  appoisitedst  death  for  him  and  in 
his  generations.'    Cf.  also  Wis  S24,  Sir  25s4.    The 
same  view  is  found  in  the  Ajiwifypsr,  of  Baruch 
(xvh.  3,  xxiii.  4)    and  in  the   Book   of  Enoch 
(xcviii.  4). 

(/)  Side  by  side  "with  passages  such  as  these  we 
have  others  not  less  significant,  which  assert  the 
per$orfl  rw»ril!7'*v  of  the  sinner.  E.g.  *They 
that  'ii'iilM1*"!  !  Is :  '  \  did  evil,  in  all  things  doing 
as  Aaam  and  all  his  generations  had  done:  for 
they  also  bare  &  wicked  heart'  (2Es  S25).  Cf,  also 
2Es  85J>  and  911,  and,  above  all,  Ajpoc.  Baruch 
liv.  19:  *Non  est  ergo  Adam  causa,  nisi  animse 
suse  tantum;  nos  uero  unusqiiisque  fuit  animse 
suae  Adam,' 

It  might  be  urged  that  2Es  is  a  very  late  book, 
perhaps  belonging  to  Christian  times  j  but,  at  all 
events,  that  the  author  of  the  chapters  from  which 
our  (monitions  are  drawn  was  a  non-Christian  Jew 
is  lolenhly  certain.  And  thus  we  may  use  the 
book  in  support  of  our  conclusion  that  the  Jews, 
at  least  from  the  Captivity  onward,  conceived  of 
the  sin  of  Adam  as  having  left  a  permanent  trace 
from  the  effects  of  which  all  mankind  were  suffer- 
ing and  to  suffer. 

lii.  When  we  come  to  the  NT,  and  especially  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  find  that  this  doctrine  of 
the  effects  of  Adam's  fall  receives  at  once  explana- 
tion and  relief  in  the  facts  of  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Atonement  If  we  take  the  points  in  the 
order  followed  in  the  last  section,  we  see  (a)  that 
the  universal  depravity  of  mankind  is  everywhere 
presupposed,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  argument  of  the 
Ep.  to  the  Romans.  To  (b)  we  shall  return  again, 
and  only  cite  h«re  1  Co  1522  *As  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.' 
(c)  finds  illustration  in  two  passages  :  *  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve  in.  his  craftiness '  (2  Co  II8),  and 
'Adam  was  first  formed,  .then  Eve 5  and  Adam 

*  See  Edersheim,  Xtfe  and  Times  qf  Jem*  the  Messiah,  I 
165  ff. 
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was  not  beguiled,  but  the  woman  being  beguiled 
hath  fallen  into  transgression '  (1  Ti  214).  (d)  St. 
Paul  refers  to  the  '  bruising  of  Satan  n  in  Bo  1620 ; 
and  the  devil  is  spoken  of  as  *  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning3  in  Jn  S44.  Cf.  also  1  Jn  S8  la.  We 
then  come  to  (e),  as  to  which  the  classical  passage 
in  NT  is  Eo  512'21.  A  commentary  on  these  diffi- 
cult verses  cannot  be  written  here;  but  certain 
broad  principles  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  who  is 
undoubtedly  following  and  interpreting  the  narra- 
tive in  Gn  3,  can  hardly  be  mistaken.*  That 
through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  %world  is 
his  starting-point.  Death  came  through  sin  (cf. 
Ro  6s8  and  Ja  I15) ;  and  hence  death  is  the  common 
lot  of  man,  first,  because  of  his  own  personal  sin  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  part  of  the  inheritance 
which  Adam  has  transmitted  to  Ms  descendants. 
At  the  same  time,  St.  Paul  is  careful  to  insist 
(/)  that  man's  personal  responsibility  for  his  own 
acts,  and  for  his  own  acts  alone,  remains  unim- 
paired. He  does  not  supply  any  theory  by  which 
the  two  oo-'i-l  •  •!•  nr  :\  r  .  ^  of  man's  inherited 
tendency  fc  o  * .  «.'s«I  :• ";  • .-  «"i  •  e  will  may  be  recon- 
ciled; but  he  lea\es  them  side  by  side  as  equally 
parts  of  the  doctrine  which  it  has  been  given  him 
to  teach.  And  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  gospel  is  that  *if  by  the 
trespass  of  the  one  the  many  died,  much  more 
did  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by  the  grace  of 
the  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  abound  unto  the  many.' 
Thus  the  theology  of  St.  Paul  is  inextricably 
bound  n£  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall.  The 
whole  point  of  the  comparison  and  contrast  of 
fche  first  and  second  Adam  is  lost,  if  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race  were  not  deeply  affected  by 
a  backward  step  at  the  beginnings  of  human 
history,  if  it  be  not  true  that  man's  growth  in 
holiness  may  be  described  as  a  recovery  effected 
through  grace. 

iv.  The  interpretations  of  St.  Paul's  language 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  accented  by 
Christians  are  various;  and  they  depend  in  part 
on  the  view  that  is  taken  as  to  the  state  of  un- 
fallen  man,  and  the  divine  intention  for  him.  It 
would  be  agreed  by  most  theologians  that,  to  use 
il»o  lan^rnn^o  of  the  Church,  the  'original  right- 

u-Hi^-'  o«"  which  Adam  was  deprived,  was,  al- 
though in  part  natural,  yet  in  part  supernatural. 
That  is  fco  say,  lu1  :-  :<  M<  ,»•'•«-  as  divinely  en- 
dowed with  a  *:•  .:  i-Vi,1  '-,  without  any 
such  bias  towards  evil  as  we  experiences  in  our- 
selves. This  is  what  eons!  ilu  tod  the  unique  per- 
versity and  heinousness  of  the  fn.-L  «in,  arid  it 
is  because  of  this  that  his  sin  is  counted  a  l  fall ' 
from  a  higher  spiritual  condition.  His  sin  had  a 
disturbing  influence  on  the  whole  future  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  but  the  character  of  the  dis- 
turbance has  been  differently  estimated  in  different 
schools  of  llioHjJit.  SpealiiTijr  ]>M>fi<"y  ihoOn.ok 
view  was  elin|-K  iimi  the  'or.^i'inl  i.^'iTifris-iiosV 
of  the  race  was  lost ;  the  ILH.I.  of  A<l.rn  •»  -i'i  was 
&privatio,  an  impo\eii>liment  of  human  nature 
which  yet  left  the  JXAUT  of  the  will  urmnpiiiittd. 
But  the  Lathi  writers  who  followed  Augu&lijio 
took  a  darker  view  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Fall.  It  is,  for  them,  a  deprarvafoo  natures ;  the 
human  will  is  disabled;  there  is  left  a  bias  to- 
wards evil  which  can  be  conquered  only  by  grace. 
And  this  is,  undoubtedly,  nearer  to  the  language 
of  Scripture  than  the  foi'mcr  mode  of  representing 
the  facts  j  but  it  was  not  always  remembered, 
e  contra,  in  Augustinian  theology  that  the  *  image 
of  God'  remained  in  man  even  after  the  Fall 
(Gn  96).  It  is  therefore  contrary  to  Scripture  to 
represent  man  as  wholly  corrupt.  And  a  deep 

*For  St  Paul's  argument,  as  also  for  the  -witness  of  tti« 
Apocryptui  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  corruption,  sec  Sanrtay 
Headlam,  Romans  Cch.  v  } 
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ind  serious  question  arises  here  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  Fall  and  the  Incarnation.  It  may 
well  be,  as  the  Scotibts  t.  .  ^\\  .".at  it  is  unjustifi- 
able to  represent  the  hn:  .'...*•  i*i\  which  man  may 
find  in  Christ  as  an  at  ter-t  hough  t  in  the  divine 
counsels.  The  Incarnation  may  have  been,  for 

•  -ytY-ij:  we  can  tell,  the  predestined  climax^  of 
'i  .'•:!.,  :ir.'-.  :  M\  i .  JIM  "Ty  of  human  sin.     Bearing 
these  I'on-iiiiN'.t.o1:-  ~r  'viii1  we  return  to  Ro^12"^1, 
and  the  various  theories  which  have  been  proposed 
in  explanation.     They  may  be  classified  thus — * 

(a)  It  is  urged  that  St.  Paul's  language  requires 
us  to  conceive  of  the  human  race  as  in  Adam 
potentially,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  oak  is  in 
the  acorn.  Hence,  for  what  he  did,  we  may  be 
counted  responsible;  The  race,  not  the  individual, 
is  the  true  unit;  it  is  with  this  unit  that  God 
deals.  Thus,  e.#.3  David  sinned  in  nu^ibeiin 
Israel,  but  Ms  people  were  the  sufferers  from  rh 
divine  punishment.  The  words  of  our  Lord  in 
Lk  132"^  suggest  to  us  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  national  responsibility,  apart  from  the  guilt 
of  individuals.  Most  apposite  of  all,  Levi  is  said 
to  have  paid  tithes  c  through  Abraham'  (He  79^10). 
And  in  this  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  mankind 
there  is,  beyond  question,  a  profound  truth  which 
is  becoming  more  intelligently  and  s:ii'.n1\  ac- 
cepted as  the  social  teaching  of  the  i;H,rri}i!ioTi 
is  being  opened  out.  *As  in  Adam  all  die,  so 
also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive3  (1  Co  1522), 
are  words  which  point  to  the  unity  of  the  human 
race  as  the  root  of  the  universality  both  of  sin 
and  of  io<lc*ri])t'o-».  But  we  must  "be  careful^not 
to  state  this  so  r-  to  do  violence  to  our  Gpd-gjven 
sense  of  justice.  This  is  the  fault,  e.g.,  of  -  j  :<<  :'*v 
like  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  -i«.\_  o~  «' 
psychological  no  less  than  a  physical  unity  be- 
tuetjn  Adam  and  Ms  posterity.  Ultimately  based, 
as  in  Augustine,  on  a  mistranslation  of  Bo  512  (in 
(JUQ  as  the  rendering  of  i$  $)  and  on  the  adoption 
in  the  yulg.  of  the  word  itnputare,  familiar  from 
its  use  in  the  courts  of  Roman  law,  this  teaching 
may  readily  become  either  uHra-mx^tital  or  ultra- 
la'Jonalistic.  It  becomes  ulm? -Tii}  ^tical,  if  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  be  so  spoken  of  as  to 
conceal  the  all-important  fact  that  it  is  only  for 
a  person  that  morality  has  any  intelligible  mean- 
ing. It  becomes  ultra  -  rationalistic,  when  the 
phrases  'imputation  of  sin'  and  the  correlative 
'imputation  of  righteousness'  are  used  as  if  sin 
and  "•r'lteon^ries'!  were  transferable  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  Sin  is  piedicable  only  of  ^person, 
not  of  human  nature ;  and  t1  •  of  Ezekiel, 

*The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  ,    needs  to  be 

ever  kept  in  view.  St.  Paul  does  not  teach  that 
we  are  accomplices  in  Adam's  sin  or  partakers 
of  his  guilt  without  a  co-operation  of  our  own 
will,  although  it  be  at  the  same  time  awfully 
true  that^we  inherit  from  him  a  degraded  nature. 
The  abiding  truth  in  the  interpretation  given  by 
Augustine  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the  Fall, 
is  the  ^ truth  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  In  this 
Adam  is  rzhro?  TOU  /^AAoiros. 

(5)  Again,  the  effect  of  Adam's  fall  upon  his 
posterity  has  been  explained  by  speaking  of  Adam 
as  representative  of  the  race.  *  The  covenant  was 
male  with  Adam  as  a  public  person,  not  with 
himself  only,  but  for  his  posterity.*  But  the  ques- 
tion arises,  How  could  Adam,  in  justice,  bind  his 
posterity  to  a  covenant  of  which  they  were  not 
coLrni/iint?  A^  fedeial  compact  of  this?  sort  could 
miy  bine'  n-*,  if  we  had  empowered  Adam  to  act 
on  cur  bc'ifllf.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  in  Adam's 
case  we  should  have  done  the  same  as  he,  and 
therefore  may  justly  be  punished  for  what  he  did, 
it  may  be  replied  that  this  is  a  gratuitous  assump- 

*  See  for  a  fuller  classification,  Schaff  in  Lang-e's  Romans 
(Eng.  tr.  p.  191), 


tion,  which  goes  perilously  near  to  deprivicig  the 

I  original  transgression  of  moral   blame  ^by  lepre- 

j  sen  ting  it  as  inevitable.     Here  is  an  important 

consideration  which  must  not  be  overlooked.     All 

I  profitable  speculation  on  the  subject  of  the  Fall 

I  must  recognize  frankly  its  voluntary  chaiacter. 

Adam  was  not   necessitated  to  act   as    he  did; 

otherwise    his   action  would   not   involve   moral 

les'/on-'bilitv. 

(e)  v\re  come,  then,  to  the  view  which  is  at 
once  most  widely  accepted  and  most  consonant 
to  all  the  facts.  It  is,  -.^,.,.J  ,,nl  "he  view 
expounded  by  John  of  \:  •  -  -  ^  <•  inherit 
from  our  first  parents  a  degraded  nature,  so  de- 
graded that  it  is  for  us  much  harder  to  overcome 
sin  than  it  was  for  Adam.  For  this  inherited 
depravity  of  nature  we  are  not  responsible;  we 
have  inherited  it  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Hence 
the  world  is  in  a  f  state  of  ruin,'  and  can  be  reme- 
died only  through  grace.  But  we  are  not,  there- 
fore, guilty ',  guilt  is  incurred  only  when  the  evil 
is  voluntarily  embraced,  when  we  take  up  Adam's 
sin  by  repeating  it,  as  it  were,  in  our  own  persons. 
The  ruic  of  Augustine,  Peccatum  pcenapeccati, 
continually  receives  verification.  Oj!n  Mijro  has 
pressed  this  view  somewhat  further.  '  ii  luilopu-," 
he  says,  '  to  the  very  essence  of  the  doctrine  that 
in  respect  of  original  sin  every  man  is  the  adequate 
representative  of  all  men'  (Aids  to  Reflection^  p. 
194).  And  he  holds  that  Adam's  fall  is  a  typical 
experienio  u\  rnt'd  afresh  in  every  son  of  Adam. 
Mutato  i ', ?//</'".',  (••  te  fabula  narratur.  The  cor- 
ruption, he  urge's,  *  must  be  self -originated.'  There 
is  an  important  sense  in  which  this  is  true ;  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  It  is  deficient  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fm -reach ing  character  of  the  first 
sin.  We  are  not  at  all  in  the  same  spiritual 
condition  as  that  of  the  first  man;  we  do  not 
enter  on  the  conflict  with  evil  on  the  same  terms. 
Our  whole  attitude  to  God  is  different  from  that 
of  Adam,  although  we  be  still  'sons  of  God.'  As 
the  schoolmen  put  it,  in  the  case  of  Adam  the 
person  corrupted  the  nature;  with  us  it  is  the 
nature  which  corrupts  the  person.  Man  is  still 
free,  but  man  is  sick  with  a  sickness  which  is  dis- 
pleasing to  the  All-pure ;  and  for  healing  of  this 
sickness  only  a  •  »  ••  .,'•  •••i'1  '<  ••'  dy  will  suffice. 
As  our  Lordtau^  i  :",  •',•'  S  s-iso'i  on  the  Mount 
(cf.  also  Mt  1519),  the  real  seat  of  sin  is  within, 
the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  moral  life  (cf.  Ps  7837, 
Pr  4s3),  although  the  translation  of  thought  into 
act  involves  a  fresh  and  distinct  step  in  responsi- 
bility.* The  advocates  of  the  more  rigorous 
gu-tininii  doctrine  have  been  accustomed  to 
Hfrnaie  this  view  as  semi-Pelagianism ;  but  it 
noe  fiom  llio  essential  fault  of  the  teaching 
of  Pelagius,  on  which  we  say  a  final  word. 

(d]  Pelagius  is  represented  as  having  held  that 
the  infant  enters  on  life  crippled  in  no  appreciable 
degree  by  any  inhonml  infhmity  or  waywardness 
of  the  \\ill.  "lie  burins  the  world  with  powers 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  machinations  of  the 
evil  one.  And  thus,  in  so  far  as  he  does  wrong, 
it  is  his  own  fault;  in  so  far  as  he  •"••  •* 
is  deserving  of  ."!  ••K'l-1 ';(-'»  T'  woi  .  •  :  'IM 
Pelagius  and  his  <  .  •  r  '  -  -  i  >  i  "y  underestimated 
the  influence  of  Auam  s  lall  on  Airman  nature  at 
large.  That  this  nature  as  corrupt  and  the  seat 
of  sin  must  he  of  itself  and  when  unregenerate 
displeasing  to  the  All-holy,  they  did  not  perceive 
with  clearness.  And  though  men,  happily,  do  not 
always  push  their  opinions  to  their  logical  oon- 
clu-;oiia.  the  result  of  such  teaching  as  this  would 
be  the  denial  of  any  need  of  grace  or  of  redemp- 
tion, f 
v.  We  pass  on  to  the  question,  How  far  is  th«  / 

*  See  Hort's  Ltfe  and  Letters,  ii.  330  f . ;  see  also  i.  78  I 

t  See  Neander's  Church  JlMc*v,  iv  331  IT 
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doctrine  of  the  Pall  affected  "by  modern  theories 
as  to  the  evolution  of  the  human  species  from 
lower  and  less  developed  types  ?  It  has  been  too 
often  hastily  assumed  that  the  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  animal  forms  is  inconsistent  with  belief 
in  any  special  pie'o^MM  c  of  man,  and  is  still  more 
incompatible  ^  UP  a  doctrine  which  represents  his 
history^  as  having  been  retrogressive  at  one  point. 
But  neither  of  these  positions  can  be  established. 

The  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  species  is  not 
yet  to  be  counted  as  more  than  an  extremely 
probable  hypothesis,  by  which  the  phenomena 
of  life  and  growth  become  intelligible.  Many 
details  are,  as  yet,  very  obscure,  and  the  laws  of 
inheritance  have  not  by  any  means  been  clearly 
and  fully  expounded.  See  HEEEDITY.  And  the 
application  ot  this  doctrine  to  the  descent  of  man 
is  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties,  which  cannot 
be  said,  as  yet,  to  have  been  solved.  But  we  are, 
nevertheless,  content  in  this  article  to  treat  of 
the  subject  of  man's  early  history  in  the  light  of 
this  wonderful  law.  Evolution  may  not  be  the 
final  word  of  science  as  to  the  laws  of  growth; 
but  it  expresses  well  the  results  to  which  investi- 
gation has  so  far  attained.  We  conceive,  then,  of 
primeval  man  as  a  creature  descended  from  brute 
ancestors,  some  of  whom  he  closely  resembled  in 
instinct  and  habit  as  well  as  in  structure.  But 
there  was  one  marked  difference.  In  him  there 
was  present  the  faculty  of  self -consciousness ;  he 
was  conscious  of  a  reason  which  can  make  pro- 
vision for  a  foreseen  future,  and  of  a  will  which 
is  not  necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest 
physical  desire.  Man  is  made  ^n  the  image  of 
God,  although  his  bodily  lineage  be  that  of  the 
ape-like  creatures  whom  he  sees  round  him.  If 
we  may  illustrate  the  facts  of  his  growth  by  a 
mathematical  illustration,  we  shall  say  that  the 
curve  of  his  progress  is  a  continuous  curve,  upon 
which  he  has  come  to  a  critical  point.  At  this 
critical  point  the  curvature  seems  to  change  its 
character;  in  other  words,  the  man  finds  himself 
possessed  of  faculties  which  are  not,  so  far^  as  he 
can  judge,  the  direct  product  of  his  former  history. 
They  are,  to  use  at  once  the  simplest  and  the 
truest  words,  the  gift  of  God.  There  may  be, 
:  'in1!  -,  a  Volute  and  visible  continuity  between 
i  •  •  >«  1, 1  i  i  \  m i  m  of  the  nian  and  of  the  higher  ^ apes ; 
but  continuity  cannot  be  so  exactly  traced  in  his 
mental  development.  There  has  been  a  j*erdj8cMrts 
e/y  &\\o  yfros,  however  it  has  come  about.  Hence- 
forth he  is  not  only  an  animal,  but  a  man.  If  it 
be  said  that  it  is  not  scientific  to  postulate  a 
saltus  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  asked,  Why  not? 
The  law  of  continuity  is  not  a  fetish  before  which 
we  are  called  to  prostrate  ourselves ;  it  is  no  thing 
more  than  a  convenient  working  hypothesis,  which 
we  find  it  necessary  to  desert  in  this  instance,  as 
in  others  where  it  will  not  serve  our  purpose. 
A"*'!,  iir^pd,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  to 
tli»  **.!••  «M<»  Mind  there  is  here  apparent  any 
hi ,  M  'i  01  continuity  whatever.  The  law  may  be 
obeyed,  in  fact,  though  the  sequence  may  not  be 
within  our  observation. 

A  creature  thus  emerging  from  a  lower  animal 
condition,  even  though  endowed  with  the  divine 
gifts  of  self-conscious  reason  and  free  will,  would 
not,  indeed,  be  perfect.  He  would  be,  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  a  new  period  of  growth,  already 
raised  above  the  ape,  but  still  far  removed  from 
the  civilize-"!  T  .••>  i  Ts  cf  ^"lern  life.  But  then 
we  remark  i  ,v  !;o  .'•;••••  •»'  of  Genesis  nowhere 
describes  the  first  man  as  perfect.  When  South 
said  that  'Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an 
Adaon,  and  Athens  but  the  rudiments  of  Para- 
dise,* *  he  was  not  drawing  his  picture  from  Scrip- 
ture. Neither  OT  nor  NT  speak  of  Adam  as 
*  Sermon  on  On  I27. 


perfect,  though  they  speak  of  him  as  innocent  and 
pure  (cf.  EC  7aQ).  Ana  this  was  perceived  by  early 
Christian  commentators.  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
says  that  God  placed  Adam,  in  Paradise  didotis  afoy 
dcf)0p/j,7)v  TrpOKOirr/s  OTTOJ?  ati%<ivun'  KCL!  reXetos  yev6fj.€vos} 
/c.r.A.  (Ad  Auto!,  ii.  24) ;  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria states  (Strom,  vi.  12.  96)  that  Adam  'was 
not  made  perfect  in  respect  of  his  constitution, 
but  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  virtue.'*  This 
relation  to  God  has  been  well  described  as  not 
a  state  of  perfection  or  a  mere  disposition^  but 
*a  living  commencement  which  contained  within 
itself  the  possibility  of  a  ,fi,^ie^-i\^  development 
and  a  fulfilment  of  the  \  oi\i  i  «o::  01  --nan.'  f 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  so  far  removed  from 
anything  of  which  we  have  experience  that  we 
find  ourselves  c-»  •  !  :,  •  "I1,  at  fault  in  the  effort 
to  imagine  or  *.<>  •  '*<  :  •  it.  But  we  must,  at 
least,  -.i1  po  o  'i  'o  V.ve  been  a  condition  in  which 
man  \t\*  \  \\*.  .  •  (  .;  :  >  law  of  that  nature  to  which 
he  had  attained;  the  ideas  'right3  and  'wrong' 
hardly  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  with  full 
meaning,  for  'the  Knowledge  of  good  and  evil' 
was  not  yet  his.  Ii  si«i«y  v.  c  i!  have  been  that  the 
image  of  God  was  a  gift  only  germinally  bestowed 
and  gradually  realized.  Man  did  not  come  all  at 
once  into  his  splendid  inheritance.  In  the  Para- 
dise narrative  he  is  depicted  as  still  at  an  early 
stage  in  his  history.  He  is  •'epie^cntcrl  as  liviag 
a  life  of  communion  with  God,  con-c  LOUS,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  he  *  ought '  to  obey  the  laws-  of 
God,  which,  as  yet,  were  presented  in  the  simplest 
and  most  <0'  •«'.(•", vary  fo'"» ;  but  the  consciousness 
of  moral  ojli^'icn"  f<»,iM  only  be  half  realized 
where  the  knowledge  of  evil  was  not  present.  So 
far  there  is  !•'>'!  *  «/  :  •  "ie  story  which  would 
conflict  with  :'<M  s1  of  science,  whether 

physical  or  mental.  In  his  primitive  condition 
man  would  have  been  able  to  recognize  only  the 
simplest  moral  commands.  He  was  forbidden  to 
taste  of  the  fruit  of  'the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil' :  for  so  perilous  an  experience  lie 
was  not  prepared.  And,  in  the  absence  of  tempta- 
tion from  without,  it  was  perhaps  possible  that 
this  state  of  purity  should  have  continued.  The 
man's  nature,  though  not  developed  to  perfection, 
though  not  strong  with  the  discipline  which  time 
and  experience  bring,  was  perfectly  balanced ;  and 
in  obeying  its  dictates  he  would  obey  the  dictates 
of  his  Creator. 

How  into  such  a  world  could  evil  enter  ?  That 
is  the  question  which  has  vexed  philosophy  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  is  a  question  to 
which  no  final  or  complete  answer  has  been  given. 
But  the  record  of  revelation  at  least  puts  the 
difficulty  one  step  further  back;  it  points  to  the 
region  where  the  solution  is  to  be  sought.  In  the 
Bible  the  fall  of  the  angels  precedes  the  fall  of 
man  (Jude6).  Temptation  came  into  human  ^life 
through  the  machination  of  a  spirit  of  evil  distinct 
from  man.  The  invitation  to  sin  came  from  the 
serpent  in  the  garden,  and  it  took  the  form  of  a 
suggested  violation  of  the  command  known  to  be 
divine.  Sin  is  not  an  indigenous  product,  but  ia 
brought  in  ab  extra,  somewhat  as  it  has  been 
suggested  that  life  was  first  brought  to  the  earth 
in  a  meteoric  stone.  According  to  the  Bible,  the 
origin  of  evil  is  to  be  sought  outside  human 
nature. 

We  are  not  now  in  a  region  where  science  has 
anything  to  tell  vs.  We  have  only  the  brief 
phrases  of  Scripture  as  our  guide.  And  it  will  be 
observed  that  we  cannot  say  positively  that  the 
temptation  would  not  have  been  self -suggested,  as 
the  man  grew  in  faculty  and  in  strength,  had 
there  been  no  malign  influence  external  to  Mmseli 

*  See  Gibson,  Tfiirty-Nint  Articles^  p.  386, 
t  Martensen,  Chri&lmn  Dogmatic*,  §  78. 
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We  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know.  What  is 
told  is  this.  The  man  was  m  a  state  of  innocence 
r,Tii  T.irJ1-/  and  the  suggestion  to  sin  came,  as  a 
L,!«".t,Lor  o.  '/act,  in  the  first  instance  from  a  personal 
agency  of  evil  outside  the  domain  of  his  own  will. 

Here,  then,  is  ignorance  of  evil  ^'-\  •  "\  ! 
ever  course  the  man  adopted.  Fv>:  .  «  •  :•• 
refusal  of  evil,  no  less  than  its  acceptance,  would 
in  a  measure  involve  a  knowledge  of  evil.  An 
apostolic  writer  speaks  of  the  T£\UOJ,  or  perfect 
man,  as  one  *who  by  reason,  of  use  has  his 
senses  exercised  to  discern  good  and  evil '  (He  514}. 
True,  there  would  bii  r.o  -o:-«,pa!  realization  of 
evil  were  it  not  ccv>c  or.-  y  er-braes.'!.  But  its 
existence  must  henceforward  be  dennitely  con- 
ceived. And  we  may  notice  that  whether  man 
yielded  to  the  temptation  or  overcame  it,  in  any 
case  he  would  have  advanced  a  step  in  knowledge. 
To  yield  was  a  spiritual  fall ;  to  resist  would  have 
been  a  spiritual  rise.  But  in  any  case  the  new 
experience  would  Be  an  intellectual  rise.  This  is 
a  prlnc-iplc  which  has  formed  the  starting-point  of 
some  remarkable  speculations  as  to  the  .Fall  both 
in  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  The  philosopher 
Erigena  seems  to  have  had  a  confused  ,  r  • '  ^o"  or 
this  truth  when  he  taught  that  sin  w  ••:•••',  i.»  •  „. 
•.""!•/";  '^  y  -\  •  it  of  human  nature. 
"•  .,'",,;•  :  i1  ,  ••  Fall  as  the  necessary 

•i   •-  •   -•    c,    ••  •;          3  state  of  nature  to 

that  of  culfcure.  The  necessity  of  evil  is  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  Hegelian  p'sro-o^iy,  ncoor  cl- 
ing to  which  the  life  of  the  world  is  conceived  as 
inevitably  develojmi^  itself  through  antagonism 
and  conflict.  This  is  the  Dwina  Oommedia  of 
human  history,  the  perpetual  tragedy  of  life. 
And  theologians  have  pointed  out  that  in  Scrip- 
ture itself  the  origin  of  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
of  peace  Is  traced  to  fallen  and  not  to  unfallen 
man.  Tubal-cain,  *  the  forger  of  every  cutting  in- 
strument in  brass  and  iron/  and  Jubal  liie  JnLior 
of  musicians,  are  the  descendants  of  Cain  (Gn  421-  **). 
The  truth  which  seems  to  underlie  speculations 
Much  as  these  is  that  man  would  not  begin  to 
progress  rapidly,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
until  he  became  conscious  of  the  resistance  to  his 
energies  which  evil  presents.  But  this  conscious- 
ness would  not  have  been  less  Intense  had  he  over- 
come the  temptation  which  assailed  Mm  instead 
of  yielding  to  it.  It  is  only  the  man  who  has 
*ii,vo-ri!"l\  battled  with  evil  that  is  conscious  of 
i:s-  ful  .-t-ongth,  for  upon  him  alone  has  it  spent 
all  its  powers.  And  thus  to  assert  that  sin  was 
relatively  necessary  for  the  development  of  human 
nature,  is  to  confuse  the  yielding  to  temptation 
with  the  experience  of  it.  Had  M  ,i"»\j.  man. 
been  strong  when  evil  presented  "L-:!I,  \\\?  know 
not  to  what  heights  of  intellectual,  as  of  spiritual 
excellence,  the  race  might  not  have  now  attained. 
In  this  view  only  Is  it  true  that  the  first  tempta- 
tion marks  the  c  beginning  and  the  foundation  of 
th-  'Vvr'o'i"'.'!  if  of  minS9  the  birth  of  man's 
lilt*-" '•'.'!•,;•!  ",•  -i  -a.1* 

We  find,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall, 
when  subjected  to  examination,  Is  In.  no  way 
Inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
man  from  lower  types,  and  his  growth  'from, 
strength  to  strength '  as  the  centuries  have  gone 
by.  There  has  been  a  continuous  intellectual 
3  --i-.  .1  yrhen  the  pre-  Adamite  ancestor  of 
•  amlly  was  fitted  to  receive  the  divine 
gift  of  reason,  it  \vas  "ranted  to  him.  Like  Christ, 
Adam  came  in  tJwjitincss  of  finiet  when  all  things 
were  ready.  Up  to  this  point  the  evolution  had 
been  unconscious ;  henceforward  it  was  to  be  con- 
scious, and  partly  assisted  by  voluntary  effort. 

*See  Matheson,  dun  the  OW,  Faith  Urn  with  tU  Nmo,  p 
where  titoe  wsrurneoit;  of  fchis  paragraph  is  developed  at 


And  the  first  ex:  ^Ifr^-p  of  evil,  explicitly ^  re- 
cognized  as  o"  ,  ".,<);:•:  afford  a  fresh  starting* 
point  for  his  growth.  For  such  experience  of  evil, 
as  has  been  said,  would  in  any  event — whether  it 
was  conquered  or  the  conqueror — involve  a  nse  in 
the  intellectual  scale.  Had  it  been  overcome,  as 
it  might  have  been  overcome  (for  the  act  of  Adam 
I-  ;  cities ;  r-jcl  as  one  of  free  choice),  there  would 
1  -I"/  yv:i  '-  rise  in  the  spiritual  scale  as  well. 
But  In  the  event  there  was  intellectual  growth, 
accompanied  by  a  descent  to  a  lower  spiritual 
level,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  man 
to  nse  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace.  And  so 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement  mark  in  the 
history  of  mankind  a  crisis  as  real,  and  Introduce 
a  force  as  potent,  as  when  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image. 

Such  a  view  of  man's  progress  Is  in  the  strictest 
harmony  alike  with  the  Bible  and  with  the  teach- 
ing of  modern  science.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  what  science  teaches  us  is  that  the  history  of 
man  has  been  a  history  of  development,  but  it  does 
not  and  could  not  teach  that  this  development  has 
proceeded  along  the  best  conceivable  lines.*  It  is 
no  postulate  of  modei'i  '  "'"IM,;  •  \  that  this  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  '•<•"!.-.  '\  s-  the  Christian 
doctrine,  that  man  as  he  presents  himself  to  us  in 
history  and  in  life,  though  his  education  through 
the  centuries  has  been  divinely  ordered,  is  not  in 
the  condition  which  was  the  divine  intention  foi 
him,  is  a  doctrine  which  receives  verification  from 
daily  observation.  The  divine  will  has  been 
thwarted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  perversity  of  the 
human  will.  And  this  has  been  recognized  as  the 
key  to  the  problem  of  evil  by  men  of  all  races  and 
creeds.  For  what  is  the  spectacle  which  the  world 
of  men  presents?  Newman  has  described  it  well 
in  a  splendid  passage  of  h'  •  . ' '  T  ' '  •  (ch.  v.) :  *  To 
consider  the  woiid  in  its  !  ^,ii  ;  ••  .  its  breadth, 
its  various  history,  the  many  races  of  man,  their 
starts,  their  fortunes,  their  mutual  alienation, 
their  conflicts ;  and  then  their  ways,  habits, 
governments,  forms  of  worship ;  their  enterprises, 
their  aimless  courses,  their  random  achievements 
;,  iii  ,vxi.:i  i"  •  -i  -.  the  impotent  conclusion  of  long- 
^fipc'i.L  'jj  •>  iV  tokens  so  faint  and  broken  of 
a  superintending  design,  the  blind  evolution  of 
what  turn  out  to  be  great  powers  or  truths,  the 
progress  of  things,  as  if  from  •••,  ,••."•  •'•  •»'  •"  . 
not  towards  final  causes,  th  •  ^/-  •  .•  *.ii  I.,  » 
ness  of  man,  his  far-reaching  aims,  his  short  dura- 
tion, the  curtain  hung  over  his  futurity,  the 
disappointments,  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the 
success  of  evil,  physical  pain,  mental  anguish, 
the  prevalence  and  intensity  of  siu,  the  pervading 
idolatries,  the  corruptions,  the  dreary,  hopeless 
irreligion,  that  condition  of  the  whole  race,  so 
fearfully  yet  exactly  described  in  the  apostle's 
words,  "  having  no  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world,"— all  this  is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal ; 
and  inflicts  upon  the  mind  the  sense  of  a  profound 
mystery,  which  is  absolutely  beyond  human  solu- 
tion, what  shall  be  said  to  this  heart-piercing, 
reason-bewildering  fact  ?  I  can  only  answer,  that 
either  there  is  no  Creator,  or  this  living  society  of 
men  is  in  a  true  sense  discarded  from  His  presence.' 
The  *  outcast  man J  is,  in  short,  the  Great  Excep- 
tion. While  every  other  Ihiriir  tY-ijr  is  striving 
for  its  good,  man  alone  is  fo-ind  ohoo-ing  what 
he  knows  to  be  for  his  hurt.  And  so  "to  the 
believer  in  God  his  own  experience  confirms  the 
eternal  truth  of  the  doc  time  of  the  Fall.  As 
Pascal  says,  *De  sorte  que  I'liomme  est  plus  incon- 
*  See  Gore,  Lux  Mund&Qt  pp.  535,  536,  and  ^  -v»ran7-  there 
cited  from  Aubrey  Moore's  Evolution  and  <  / ,  •  "j  '  the 
change  which  took  place  at  the  Fall  was  a  change  in  the  moral 
region ;  but  it  could  not  be  without  its  effect  elsewhere.  Even 
1"1"'~'  Jn  •  ' '  '3  becomes  confused  withcut  the  govern- 
of  man  to  God  ' 
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eevable  sans  ce  mystere,  que  ce  mystere  n'est 
inconeevable  &  I'hpmme.'  That  doctrine  is  indeed 
a  datum  of  revelation  j  but  it  harmonizes  well  with 
what  we  know  of  ourselves  and  of  others.  There 
has  been  somewhere  a  ""JJK  Tkv  JIT.!  -'  •  *i  in  the  history 
of  man,  who  was  at  tl.c  "•:  -i  <  T  *AV\  ,  d  *  very  good.* 
And  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  about  sin,  stated  in 
terms  of  the  story  of  Gn  3,  but  based  on  the  broad 
ground  of  observation  and  experience,  gives,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  rationale  of  this  fact,  and  brings 
it  into  line  with  the  revelation  of  the  gospel. 
There  are  two  points  on  which  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  few  <  '••.  "* .«"  •  r  ,•  ••  . 

(1)  St.  IV,,'1-,   i,«  -.    .-  *  ...;  2W  and  319,   states 
that  death  came  through  sin  (Ro  512  14).    It  is 
1  oY  i , .  1)1  y  1 11  n  i  i»  (1  i 1\  i  by  *  death  *  he  means  physical 
"  ?  . ]  • ,  al  t !  u  >  n  j.pl  i  It  I  n  N  been  interpreted  of  the  death 
of  i  '10  -or.l  '-i><:  Sunday,  in  loc.).    And  he  here  seems 
to  come  into  collision  with  natural  science,  which 
teaches  that  death  must  have  been  known  upon 
the  earth  long  before  the  human  -•    v "   •  ,v  •  (*•  :  ( .1 
For  ages  before  the  creation  or  j\<*'  ,  "v  <•::',    , 
death  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  must  have 
been  a  necessary  concomitant  and  condition  of  life. 
It  is  not  :'T)J  i'Tuit,  however,  that  this  touches  St. 
Paul's  .  i;.  .'  •  -"U  ;  :o>  he  is  speaking  of  the  death 
of  man.    And  in  the  case  of  man  it  may  well  be 
that  had  he  remained  faithful  to  the  law  of  his 
being,  as  communicated  to  Mm  by  his  Creator, 
death  would  have  had  no  dominion  over  him.    As 
has  been  said  already,  of  the  condition  of  primeval 
man  we  have  little  information ;  it  was  so  utterly 
unlike  anything  of  which  we  have  experience  that 
confident  statements  would  be  out  of  place.  ^  But, 
at  ail  events,  the  death  of  a  being  made  in  the 
image  of  God  is  a    "         •  -  *  .-   - r ,  -\  order  entirely 
different  from  tin       •  t  '.        .    Death  is  the 
portion  of  the  latter;  it  is  part  of  the  divine 
intention  for  him.    Not  so,  for  man.    For  him 
there  is  a  further  destiny  in  store.    And  his  sin, 
as  it  involves  alienation  from  God,  involves  the 
withdrawal  of  that  higher  life  which  has  been  the 
assurance  of  immortality.    We  do  not  assert  of 
Adam  the  non  posse  merit  but  the  posse  non  mori, 
as  long  a-  Iris  follow  -M]»  with  God,  the  source  of 
life,  was  imbiokrn.     iiiir  sin  reduced  Mm  to  the 
state  of  a  lower  animal,  and  thus  man  became  the 
piey  of  death.    It  may  well  be  that,  as  has-been 
surmised  by  many  of  the  profoundest  of  Christian 
philosophers,  there  is  some  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween moral  evil  and  physical  decay  for  a  composite 
being  such  as  Scripture  represents  man  to   be. 
And  in  the  Fall  of  Adam  his  whole  race  were  thus 
involved ;  death  passed  upon  them,  not  indeed  as 
n,  iitr»i+>Jiin'tttf,  for  something  which  a  remote  an- 
or-*  or  !»i<l  done,  but  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  the  head  of  the  race.    They  inherit  a 
degraded  nature,  which  is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
physical  dissolution  as  is  the  nature  of  a  beast. 
But  *  man' sjnormal  condition,  according  to  the  QT, 
is  not  mortality,  with  the  possibility  of  attaining 
immortality  by  a  later  gift ;  but  life  in  God's  fellow- 
ship,  with  the  possibility  of  losing  it^and  falling 
into  a  condition  of  an  existence  which  is  not  life.'  * 
It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  natural  science  to  negative  this  view. 

(2)  What  may  prove  a  more  serious  difficulty 
arises  in  connexion  with  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  from  a  single  pair,  which  seems  to  be  presup- 
posed in  St.  Paul's  exposition  of  the  parallelism 
between  Adam  and  Christ.    True,  the  unity  of  the 
race  is  not  disproved  by  science ;  and  it  is  bettered 
by  many  on  purely  scientific  grounds  to  be  more 
probable  than  the  hypothesis  that  mankind  are 
descended  from  several  pairs.    But  if  the  latter 
doctiine  should  command  at  any  time  the  assent 
of  the  scientific  Avorld,  it  would  be  necessary  to 

*  Salmond,  ChriMian  Doctrine  of  ImrnorttilM,y<  p.  220 
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modify  in  some  degree  what  has  been  said.  This 
article  has  been  written  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  nothing  contradictory  to  science  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as 
descended  from  common  parents.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  doctrine  expounded  by  St.  Paul.  But 
it  is  a  matter  which  conies  \vishm  the  province  of 
science  ;  and  should  it  ever  be  disproved,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  apostle  was  using 
an  illustration  not  scientifically  apt  in  all  respects. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  essentials 
nothing  would  have  to  be  changed.  The  great 
truths,  that  sin  began  with  the  beginning  of  our 
race,  that  its  baneful  influence  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  generation  t;>  j:rn«»rHt  ion.  that  it  is  as 
v*  UV-;:CJK!  as  mankind  1  -.If,  ;'i!if.  it  cannot  be 
(••v  -iir.'jot!  without  a  gift  of  grace,  are  unaffected 
whether  *  Adam  '  be  taken  as  the  name  of  a  single 
individual,  or  as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  human  species.  The  universality  of 
sin  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  human  nature 
has  been  corrupted  at  its  base,  whether  by  the 
fall  of  one  or  of  several  ;  and  it  would  still  remain 
true  that  *  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive.'  So  much  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  say,  although  at  present  the  balance 
cf  evidence  seems  distinctly  to  favour  the  doctrine 
that  mankind  are  descended  from  one  common 
stock,  and  so  to  confirm  the  analogy  drawn  out  by 
St.  Paul.  See  also  ADAM,  ATONEMENT,  JUSTIFI- 
CATION, HEREDITY,  PARADISE,  SACRIFICE,  SIN. 

LITERATURE.  —  In  addition  to  the  books  already  mentioned, 
11  o  f  >1V.\  iijj  may  be  consulted  with  profit:  Ryle,  E&rly 
S'frm'i  >  o1  Genesis;  Orr,  Christian  Fww  of  God  ctTid  the 
World  ;  Laidlaw,  The  Bible  !?  '  *  f  "  i  ;  Muller,  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Sin.  The  sub;  «•„  .-  i  *  •  in  all  treatises  on 

bystematic  Theology.  J.  H.  BEBNAHD. 

FALLOW-DEER.—  This  word  occurs  in  the  AV 
among  the  clean  animals  (Dt  145),  and  in  the 
list  of  game  furnished  for  Solomon's  daily  table 
(1  K  428).  In  each  list  'ayy&l,  zebi,  and  yalmv&r 
occur  in  the  same  order.  The  first  is  correctly 
translated,  both  in  AV  and  RV,  hart  (see  HART). 
The  second  is  incorrectly  tr.  in  AV  roebuck,  and 
correctly  in  RV  gazelle  (see  GAZELLE).  The  thud 
is  intoricdly  tr,  in  J-tff  fallow-deer,  and,  we  think, 
correctly  in  RV  roebuck  (see  ROEBUCK). 

G.  E.  POST. 

FALSE  WITNESS.—  See  LYING,  OATH. 


FAME.—  The  Gr.  word  ^77  (from  $^1,  to  de- 
clare, say)  was  used  for  a  divine  voice,  oracle,  and 
then  for  a  report  or  common  saying.  The  Lat. 
word/cma,  beginning,  where  ffifvq  left  off,  with 


,  ,  , 

rumour  or  report,  added  to  that  the  meaning  of 
reputation  or  renown.  The  Eng.  word  'fame,' 
though  it  once  had  all  the  meaning  of  Lat.  fama, 
now  retains  only  the  sense  of  renown  or  celebrity. 
Thus  in  modern  Eng,  *  fame  '  is  never  a  fair  equi- 
valent for  tfififii. 

That  in  1611  *fame*  had  the  meaning  (1)  of 
report,  and  (2)  also  of  renown,  is  certain.  Thus  : 
(1)  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  1531  (Croft's  ed. 
ii.  291),  says,  *  all  Greece  was  in  great  fear  for  the 
fame  that  was  sprad  of  the  commynge  of  the 
Persians  with  an  infinite  armye.'  So  Tindaleja  tr. 
of  Mt  246  (ed.  of  1534)  is,  '  Ye  shall  heare  of  warres, 
and  of  the  fame  of  warres'  (Gr.  d/cod?;  Wye. 

*  openyouns  '  ;  Tind.  1526  '  noyse  J  ;  Cran.  *tidmges'  ; 
Rhemu  c  bruites  '  ;  Gen.,  Bish.,  AV,  RV  '  rumours  '). 
And  Bacon  (Adv.  of  Learning,  II.  xxiii  19)  says, 

*  General  fame  is  light,  and  the  opinions  conceived 
by  superiors  or  equals  are  deceitful  ;  for  to  such 
men  are  more  masked;  verior  fama  e  domestids 
emanat^     Again  (2)  in  Sliaks.  (Troilus  and  Ores* 
sidat  HI.  iii.  228),  Achilles  says  — 

*I  see  my  reputation  is  at  btake  ; 
My  fame  ia  shrewdly  gored'  ; 
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and  in  Henry  V.  III.  ii.  13,  Pistol  ^!*i^.s  *  Aiid  sword 
and  shield,  In  bloody  field,  /cih  '.\ITi  immortal 
fame  *  ;  to  which  the  Boy  replies,  *  "Would  I  were  in 
an  ale-house  in  London  I  I  would  give  all  my  fame 
for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety.' 

In  AV  both  meanings  appear,  but  the  former 
most  frequently.  The  only  manifest  examples  of 
the  meaning  e  renown  '  are  1  K  431,  I  Ch  1417  225, 
Zeph  3lss  where  the  Heb.  is  ahem  c  a  name.'  "When 
the  Heb.  is  sh&awt  (Nu  1415,  1  K  101,  2  Ch  91,  Job 
2S22,  Is  6619),  shCmtf  (Jos  6s7  99,  Est  94,  Jer  624},  or 
sMmuah(l  K  107,  2  Ch  96),  the  meaning  is  not  very 
<ll-*i  v,<  \v  v,;i  \i  •"!.  but  the  Heb.  words  are  properly 
-c'c.r..  1  a....-  ,i:t.  'hearing');  and  in  Job  28J2 
(KV  *  rumour  J)  as  well  as  in  Jer  6-4  that  is^  mani- 
festly the  sense.  It  is  evident  also  that  in  the 
only  remaining  OT  passage,  Gn  451S  (where  the 
Heb.  is  fal,  lit.  'voice'),  the  sense  is  report.  In 
NT  that  sense  is  probably  the  only  one  that 
occurs.  The  Gr.  words  are  (1)  <HUT?,  Mt  026,  Lk  414, 
the  only  examples  of  the  word,  which  is  nearly  as 
rare  in  LXX  (Pr  162  [for  sMmtfak],  2  Mac  489, 
3  Mae  32,  4  Mac  422),  with  the  verb  duHfrptfu,  Mt  9f 
(di.€<frfifH<ray  aMv,  *they  .  .  .  spread  abroad  his 
fame1  ;  Wye.  1380  '  thei  .  .  ,  defameden  hym,'  1388 
'thei  .  .  *  diffameden  hym,3  from  Vulg.  diffama- 
mrunt  ewm).  (2)  dUo4  lit.  'hearing/  Mt  424  141, 
Mk  I28  (BV  always  '  report5)-  (3)  3x<*»  'echo,' 
Lk  4s7  the  only  occurrence  of  this  meaning  (RV 
*  rumour  ')•  (4)  X^oy,  e  word,'  Lk  51B  (EV  '  report  '), 
which  has  this  meaning  also  in  Mt  2815,  Jn  2123 
(EV  'saying').  In  Apocr.,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  only  1  Mac  328-  41,  both  with  the  mod.  sense 
of  renown  {Gr*  &>O/KZ,  *namej). 

RV  adds  Jer  5043  (Heb.  shema*)  for  AY  'report.' 
'Fame  'is  the  WycMte  trtt  of  1388  here,  'report' 
having  come  from  the  Geneva  Eible  of  1560, 

J.  HASTINGS. 

FAMILIAR.—'  Familiar  spirit  '  is  the  fcr.  in  EV  of 
Heb.  $bh  wherever  it  occurs  (except  Job  3219  where 
in  plu.  it  means  'skin-bottles,'  EV  '  bottles/  KVm 
'  wine  skins  '},  on  which  see  Driver  on  Dt  1811  and 
art.  DEMON  ;  also  Van  Hoonacker,  '  Divination  by 
Ob,''.'  r.if  '.  r  "$$,  Jan.  1898.  '  Familiar  '  has  in 
this  :'.•;,-  1*  i  o  -  rise  of  the  Lat.  familiars,  belong- 
ing .(/o  '.  -  I,-  •  r  /.  t  .  and  so  to  oneself,  ready  to  serve 
one  as  a  famulus"  ox  servant.  The  oldest  example 
in  Qxf.  Eng.  Diet,  is  Stow,  Chron.  (1565)  107,  'A 
familiar  spirit  which  liee  had  ...  in  hkenesse  of  a 
Catte.*  But  it  is  found  in  Geneva  Bible  of  1560, 
1  S  287  ***•  8  etc.,  whence  it  passed  into  AV.  Similar 
phrases  seem  to  be  older,  as  Prose  Legends  in 
Anglia,  yiii.  146  (14  —  ),  *  Hir  famylier  aungel  thet 
hadde  hir  in  kepynge'  ;  and  Capgrave,  Chron.  25 
(1460),  *  That  same  familiar  devet' 

In  Jer  20™  we  find  the  subst.  '  familiars  '  (Lat. 
familmres),  '  All  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halt- 
nig,5  for  which  BV  gives  f  familiar  friends*  as  the 
same  Heb.  is  tr.  in  Ps  4P  AV  and  BV. 


eb.  is  lit.  *  man  (or  men)  of  my  peace.*  It  occurs  also 
J&r  ^'^  Ob  7.  The  moat  instructive  occurrence  is  no  doubt  Ps 
419,  and  the  meari  .  I^l1'  •  •,  "  *  '  acquaintbnoup, 

those  to  whom  I-         <l  ,  -          ;  »     itation,  Pi  ace  be 

with  you'  (Streane)  ;    fiat  rarber    as  Clje\Jie,  those  wno  are 
specially  attached  to  me  by  &  covenant. 

Illustrations  of  the  snbst.  *  familiars  '  are  Knox, 
Hist.  38,  *  they  would  chop  their  familiars  on  the 
eheeke  with  it  [the  New  Testament]  '  :  and  Hos 
I014  Cov.  'All  thy  stronge  cities  tJialbe  layed 
waist,  euen  as  Salmana  was  destroyed  with  his 
fajniliers.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

FAMILY.—  L  SCOPE,  TEEMS^  AND  DATA.—  The 
term  family  is  used  in  many  different  senses  : 
(«)  For  larger  or  smaller  groups  of  persons  con- 
nected by  blood  or  marriage,  fiom  the  family  in 
the  ^narrowest  sense  —  a  man  with  his  wives  and 
children,  and  sometimes  his  mother  —  to  the  \\  idcst 
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aggregate  of  kinsfolk  between  whom  •  -  W  *•  .7 
is  traced—  the  clan,  tribe,  nation,  or  even  _  the 
human  race,  (b)  In  a  looser  sense  for  communities 
livin<*  in  close  and  permanent  intercourse,  from  the 
•  ((  •  "  .',*;  .  *  .  n  •;•  dependants  as  well  as  kins- 
•/  -  .  ..  •  ;'.,  including  persons  not  of  the 

mam  stock,  (c)  In  various  fig.  senses  with  which 
we  are  not  concerned  here.  OT  recognizes  and 
connects  the  groups  denoted  by  family  in  (a)  and 
(5),  but  has  no  single  term  for  them  ;  still  less  has 
it  any  term  corresponding  to  the  Eng.  family. 
m  house,  approaches  most  closely  to  the  range  of 
meaning  of  family  in  (a]  and  (b)  j  in  Gn  71  NoaV 
with  his  wife  and  sons  and  daughbers-in-law  ara 
called  his  home  ;  we  have  also  the  house  of  David 
2  S  3l,  of  Levi  (i,e.  tribe)  Nu  178,  of  Israel  (i.e.  the 
nation)  Ex  1631.  In  P  and  Ch  3$  n»a,  BV  fathers' 
house,  is  a  technical  term  for  a  subdivision  of  a 
tribe.  The  origin  of  these  terms  in  the  concrete 
dwelling  connects  them  with  (b),  cf.  similar  use 
of  Vrjx  tent,  in  Ps  7867  836.  So  also  n^s,  EV 
family,  is  explained  (Ges.,  Fuerst)  as  '  o  nu/  •»,.'<•- 
ally  a  union>  obsolete  V  nzw  to  join,  but  JLSuhl 
connects  with  Arab  *'  .i"1^,  to  pour  out,  and  with 
raysv.  fc  is  strictly  a  cv'"//,  i\  iw  is  used  m  P  and  late 
writings  (Nu  2,  etc.)  for  the  largest  division  of  a 
tribe  ;  but  its  meanings  also  range  from  the  clan 
to  the  tribe  (Jg  132)  and  the  nation  (Jer  3324). 
Other  terms  are  derived  from  the  physical  tie 
between  kinsfolk,  and  connect  with  (a),  jnj  seed 
(Gn  127),  D^  bone  (Gn  2914),  i^n  flesh  (Gn  2914), 
*^  flesh  (Lv  1812),  with  its  derivative  rr$w  (Lv 
IS17),  in  the  sense  of  blood-relation  ;  the  com- 
pounds of  -^  bear,  beget,  rr£o  oiT-puno 
kinsfolk  (Gn  318),  nn^n  clans  vNu 
young  children  collet  ii\ol\  are  *ja,  V 
short  steps.  n;w  (Ezk"  II15)  is  a 
(Cornill,  etc.  i.l.). 

This  brief  statement  as  to  terms  shows  how  ^the 
family  was  bound  up  with  all  the  social  and  political 
arrangements  of  Israel.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to 
Cuh\\  mix  ns1  i  ,  si  lirii.  of  division  between  the  familv 
and  other  social  and  political  groups,  whose  insti- 
tutions are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  family,  and 
derived  in  fact  or  theory  from  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
often  maintained  that  the  idea  of  the  family 
originated  in  a  social  group  larger  than  and 
different  from  that  consisting  of  a  single  man  with 
his  dependent  women  and  children.  If  this  is  m 
any  measure  true,  the  relations  between  the  family 
(in  the  narrower  modern  sense)  and  1  lir  1«  :  ,  \  r  oc'.i1 
groups  will  be  still  more  complicated.  L'l:  -  ir  LK  o 
will  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  family 
proper,  and  the  larger  social  groups  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  art.  TBIBE  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  some  allusion  to  the  relations  of  the  family 
to  the  clan,  etc. 

The  data  for  our  subject  are  the  narratives  of 
the  family  life,  esp.  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Kuth,  of 
David,  and  of  Tobit  ;  the  laws  dealing  with  the 
family  ;  and  the  various  allusions  to  the  subject. 
OT  narratives  are,  of  course,  valid  authorities  for 
the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  they  01  iginated, 
whatever  view  may  be  held  as  to  their  hifcloiicitv. 
Unfortunately,  however,  both  narratives  and  —  in 
a  Itifes  degree  —  laws  mostly  treat  of  royal,  noble, 
or  \\ealiliyfamihe*  arid  their  slaves,  and  we  have 
little  diiect  infoiinubion  as  to  the  poorer  free 
Israelites.  Doubtless,  the  -?&mc  gencial  principles 
governed  family  life  among  bt  all  classes,  and  the 
wealthy  fnnulics  and  thch  dependants  constituted 
a  large  [.<•••>  lor  of  the  population  ;  but  we  have 
always  <»  .»<,;:  •".  mind  that  the  familiar  OT 
pictures  are  concerned  chiefly  with  certain  classes, 
and  that  for  other  cases  we  must  allow  for  the 
effect  of  inferior  rank  and  smaller  means. 

ii.  MEMiikR>.  —  The  members  of  a  Heb.  family  or 
household  included  some  or  all  of  the  following: 
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the  man,  as  supreme  head  of  the  household ;  Ms 
mother,  if  residing  with  him  after  the  death  of  his 
father;  his  wives;  his  concubines;  the  wives' 
children ;  the  concubines5  children  j  children  of 
other  women,  e.g.  Jephthah  (Jg  II1);  daughters- 
in  -  law  ;  sons  -  in  -  law,  for  example,  Jacob  with 
Laban ;  other  free  Isr.  relatives,  friends,  or 
Dependants;  gerlm  or  resident  foroi priors.  "V 
*  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gaUs  ^'»e  ('•'•  't]"t 
male  and  female  slaves,  Isr.  and  foreign,  home- 
born  an j  "_)iij'/i,i-e(l.  Thus  the  ancient  Heb.  was 
larger  *hnn  ;  .0  "iodern  family;  polygamy  in- 
creased the  number  of  women  and  chSdren  de- 
pendent on  a  single  man ;  married  sons  and  their 
families  often  remained  in  their  father's  household ; 
the  insecurity  c£  -  *••"'•  1'p  ""  V  ^dividual  resid- 
ent aliens,  etc.,  •  r  i  '•  '•  '  to  households. 

(a]  Husband's  Mother. — moo  hamdth,  AV  and  RV 
mother-in-law.    In  Mic  76  (quoted  Mt  1035,  Lk  1253) 
the  hamtith  is  perhaps  the  wife  of  the  living  head 
of  the  household ;  in  Eu,  Naomi,  herself  a  widow, 
is  the  hamoth  of  widows.    But  the  hamdth  attained 
special  importance  and  dignity  when,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  her  son  became  the  head 
of  the  family.    She  was  then  the  most  import- 
ant and  influential  woman  in  the*  household ;  a 
man  had  many  wives,  only  one  mother ;  he  had 
been  trained  m  deference  and  obedience  to  his 
mother ;  his  wjlves  were  his  property,  and  absolutely 
subject  to  Ms  authority.    They  had  often  been 
selected  by  his  mother,  e.g.   IshrnaePs  wife  by 
Hagar  (Gn  2121,  cf.  2  Es  947).    In  the  history  of  the 
families  best  known  to  us— the  royal  houses  of  Isr. 
and  Judah — there  are  numerous  indications  of  the 
exalted  position  of  the  mother  of  the-  reigning 
king.    She    bears  the  title  HT^J  mistress.     Her 
name  is  regularly  given  in  the  pain^'iinh  clc -crib- 
ing  an  accession,  while  nothing  i-  s>u  u  VDOM,  the 
wives.    Maacah,  Jezebel,  Athaliah,  and  Nehushta 
(2  K  24s* 15U 14,  cf.  JI-L  -11  ',  n  p;  .nr  as  exercising  great 
influence  in  the  reigns  of  tneir  sons.    The  analogy 
of  modern  Eastern  life  fully  warrants  us  ri  ^.V";- 
the  position  of  the  queen-mother  as  itpio^Mi  n*. 
that  of  the  mother  of  the  head  of  a*u  ounrsi  y 
family.      Sometimes  a  widow  herself  appears  as 
head  of  a  household,  e.g.  Micah's  mother  ( Jg  17lff>)* 
Naomi  in  Eu,  the  Shunammite  (2  K  81-0),  Tobit's 
grandmother  (To  I8) ;  cf.  also  the  position  of  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  during  His  iniiihrry. 

(b)  Husband,     Wives   and    Com'ufnws.  —  The 
generic  terms  WK,  Bfagt  man,  rt®$  woman,  are  com- 
monly used  for  husband  and  wife,  as  in  most 
languages.     This    usage    ud^rVo,-    the    funda- 
mental nature  of  sexual  (lun;^-  ui-  !c -.     In  spite 
of  the  similarity  of  the  two  words,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 
speaks  of  'the  impossibili'y  of  dciixlrijr  s'«  and 
ry8  from  the  same  root3 ;  con-  "i  Hourly,  all  di'i.uc- 
tions  based  on  the  reference  of  rho  two  vu>u!>  to 
the  same  root  are  without  any  true  foundation. 
The  husband  is  VJD  master*  as  supreme  over  his 
wives,  who  are  slaves  acquired  by  capture  in  war 
(Dt  2110'14),  or  by  purchase  (Gn  34lb,  Ex  221*,  Dt 
22s9,  Eu  420).    It  would  be  misleading  to  apply 
the  fcerm  *freewoman'  to  any  Israeliiess,  except 
perhaps    to   a   widow.      Even    in   the   Mishna, 
( women,    slaves,    and    children '  are    constantly 
grouped  together,  e.g.  JSerachoth,  iii.  3,  and   'a 
woman  is  always  under  the  authority  of  her  father 
until  she  is  placed  under  the  aivuboiity  of  her 
husband/  Ketuboth,  iv.  3.     The  wife  as  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  ba*al  is  bcvl&h  (Is  541).     The  i  ij»h!  s  of 
a  husband  over,  his  wives  were  limited  by  jm'ouioii 
and  custom,  by  the  terms  of  the  marriage  cove- 
nant or  contract  (Gn  3149* B0,  To  714),  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wife's  family,  also  by  certain  specific 
laws.     The  marital  supiemacy  involved  the  right 
of  divorce  at  the  husband's  discretion.    This  is 
laid  down   in  Dt  241,  which,  however,   imposes 


certain  vague  and  obscure  conditions,  probably 
intended  to  discourage  capricious  divorce  (Ben- 
zinger,  Heb.  Arch.  346).  Is  501,  Jer  3s  show  that 
it  was  usual  to  give  the  divorced  woman  ISD 
rwma  *  a  bill  of  divorce/  doubtless  that  she  might 
be  able  to  resist  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  reclaim 
his  rights  over  her,  a  divorced  woman  being  in  a 
sense  an  emancipated  slave.  Dt  forbids  a  man  to 
divorce  his  wife,  if  he  has  iV-Oy  ( -.urged  her 
with  unchastity  before  mam*  ^  \ml2&  '],  or  if  he 
himself  seduced  her  and  had  "been  compelled  to 
marry  her  in  consequence  (22s8  29).  These  enact- 
ments and  the  protest  in  Mai  216  ••,,"••  o  ?  fre- 
quency of  divorce.  A  wife  could  ••!  ,.;•<;',,  her 
husband  (Benzinger,  341).  Other  limitations  of 
the  husband's  rights  were  that  he  mitiliL  not  marry 
a  sister  of  one  of  his  living  wives  (^v  IS1-;  ;  if  a 
man  hears  his  wife  make  a  vow  and  does  not 
disallow  it  at  once,  he  may  not  do  so  afterwards 
(Nu  30n).  Even  if  a  woman  has  been  purchased 
from  her  parents  as  a  concubine  (no^1?)  and  he  does 
not  wish  to  retain  her,  he  may  not  sell  her  to 
strangers ;  he  must  either  let  her  kinsfolk  buy  her 
back,  or  betroth  her  to  one  of  his  sons.  If  he  takes 
another  wife  or  concubine,  he  must  either  mam- 
tain  the  first  in  her  full  rights,  or  let  her  go  free 
without  payment  (Ex  217"11).  Even  a  captive  who 
has  been  taken  to  wife  may  not  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
but  if  sent  away  must  be  dismissed  free  of  pay- 
ment (Dt  2110ff-).  Similarly,  in  modern  Arabia  it 
is  held  (V-jiM'  i  "  :"*  to  sell  a  concubine.  The  rights 
of  a  vr<_  \.u,iV,  necessarily  include  those  of  a 
concubine. 

No  very  clear  information  is  given  as  to  the  rela- 
tive status  of  wives  and  concubines.  JVK  woman, 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  general  term  for  a  wife  or 
concubine  (Gn  304} ;  sometimes  for  wife  as  distin- 
guished from  concubine  (1  K  11s).  The  words  ne» 
(in  Hex.,  chiefly  ED),  ropy  (in  Hex.,  chiefly  JP), 
and  BfoJ>*s,  seem  to  be  pi  IK  i  k  JilV  synonymous  when 
used  of  concubines, *  In  households  where  the 

•  •  t  of  '  very  female  slave  was — with  few  ex- 
•  ;  •  •"  «'  the  disposal  of  the  master  (Benzinger, 
162),  and  where  the  relative  status  of  the  women 
depended  chiefly  on  his  favour,  definite  and  nicely 
gra  (1  ua  t cd  distinctions  were  impossible.  Amongst 
modern  Mohammedans,  a  man  may  cohabit  with 
any  of  his  female  slaves  who  is  a  Mohammedan, 
a  Christian,  or  a  Jewess;  and,  conversely,  he 
cannot  have  as  a  slave  a  woman  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges to  be  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
maiiiagc  (Lane,  Arabian  Nights,  L  55,  56),  The 
only  dcLniie  advantage  claimed  by  wives  over 
concubines  is  that  their  children  should  inherit  a 
larger  share,  or  even  the  whole,  of  their  father's 
piopi-ilv,  ",  y.  Sarah's  claim  for  Isaac  (Gn  2110). 
.Ne\Lrrli<*1e^  the  wife,  because  her  position  was 
the  result  of  her  husband's  favour,  and  was  often 
guaranteed  by  po\v<u"ul  relatives,  would  often 
enjoy  superior  oor^id^rauon,  and  exercise  a  greater 
influence.  Sarah,  Rachel,  and  Leah  had  slave- 
girls,  nin^a?  (sMphdJioth},  who  were  their  own  pro- 
perty; and  when  these  became  concubines,  they 
were  still  under  the  authority  of  their  mistresses. 
Polygamy  is  both  recognized  by  the  law  and  de- 
scribed in  the  history;  nearly  all  the  kings  and 
judges  of  whom  A\O  have  particuliii*  have  a  large 
harem.  Ace.  10  ju-im  ('J ry^to,  I ;»-*),  even  in  his 
time  Jewish  toadies  pcunutcd  oacli  man  to  have 
four  or  five  wives  (cf.  J  os.  Ant.  XVTL  i.  2 ;  Mishna, 
Kedushin,  ii.  7,  etc.).  But  considerations  of  ex- 
pense and  the  approximately  equal  numbers  of 
the  two  sexes  place  nanow  limits  on  polygamy. 
Nowack  (Heb.  Arch.  L  159)  points  out  that  Ab- 
raham and  Elkanah  have  two  wives,  that  rriy 
'adversary*  is  a  technical  term  for  one  of  two 
wives,  ana  that  Dt  2115ff*  speaks  of  two  wives,  one 
beloved,  the  other  hated-  He  thinks  that  snob 
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bigamy  would  be  very  common.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  £  V  ;  -••''  of  the ;  c.  \  '•  •  -,  ' 

have  been    •  •.  .  the  cases  01  Adam  (uu 

222"34)»  Noah  and  his  sons  (618  718  818),  Lot  (1915), 
Isaac,  and  Joseph.  Probably,  the  monogamy  of 
these  patriarchs  is  narrated  as  an  example.  The 
family  '  :r*o\  I:M-"  i^out  of  polygamy  are  suffi- 
ciently •  '•!  -.'«•<-.  ,  t-'oi  the  familiar  examples  of 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  Rachel  and  Leah,  HannaJi  and 
Peninnah*  and  the  family  history  of  David  (cf.  Sir 
3711  267  where  dm^Xoy  =  .TT?).  On  the  other  hand, 
Heb.  family  life  must  be  judged  from  the  point  of 
view  of  fche  ancient  East,  and  not  from  that  of  the 
modern  West.  From  the  former,  there  was  not!  i  ing 
immoral  in  polygamy,  and  the  statns  of  wive*  and 
concubines  was  neither  regarded  by  others  nor  felt 
by  themselves  to  "be  humiliating.  The  acrostic 
on  the  Capable  Woman,  W^A  nayil  (Pr  SI10'31), 
testifies  to  the  honourable  position  of  the  faithful 
wife. 

We  have  little  information  as  to  the  marriages 
of  slaves ;  apparently,  the  tie  between  them  was 
not  very  binding.  A  couple  who  had  come  into  a 
master's  possession  as  a  married  couple  were  to  be 
released  together  at  the  end  of  six  years ;  but  if, 
after  a  man  became  a  slave,  his  master  married 
Lim  to  another  slave,  and  children  were  born,  the 
man  either  went  away  alone,  or  remained  a 
slave  for  the  sake  of  his  family  (cf.  MARIUAGE, 
WOMAN). 

(c)  Parents  and  Children. — The  o  ;.  r\\^^\ !~- 
zug  father,  c$  mother?  are  quite  u"- 1  •  ,:  •: ;  I'I 
are  common  to  most  Sexn.  lan^ua^es,  are  appar- 
ently connected  with  the  teims  lor  father  and 
mother  ia  the  Aryan  and  other  families  of  lan- 
guages, and  are  probably  older  than  the  triliteral 
roots,  |3  son  ana  ii&fstn.  ro  have  been  somewhat 
biipro^c.Mj  conn, -ctc<f  with  n#  to  build;  they  too, 
also,  are  probably  older  than  the  triliteral  roots, 
The  father  was  supreme  over  the  children;  he 
could  dispose  of  the  daughter  in  marriage  (Gn  29), 
[but  (Lv  1929)  he  might  not  make  her  a  prostitute], 
and  arrange  his  son's  marriage  (Gn  24),  or  sell 
his  children  as  slaves  (Ex  217) — where,  however, 
the  father  is  forbidden  to  sell  his  daughter  to  a 
stranger  (Keh  55).  The  power  of  2ife  and  death 
is  attested  by  the  proposed  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the 
case  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  and  the  practice 
of  sacrificing  eJiildren  to  Molech  (Lv  1821  202'5, 
2  K  2310,  Jer  32s5).  The  utmost  respect  and  obedi- 
ence to  both  father  and  mother  are  insisted  on  in 
Ex  20«  Lv  I93,  Dt  518,  Pr  1s  620  1926  20'20  2S23  28s* 
3G1J- 17,  cf.  Ezk  227,  Mic  78.  Similarly,  Ex  2113- ™, 
Lv  20®  direct  that  any  one  smiting  or  cursing  father 
or  mother  shall  be  put  to  death ;  Du  2716  invokes  a 
curse  upon  any  one  who  is  disrespectful  to  father 
or  mother.  Pr  1324  etc.  insist  on  the  duty  of 
strict  domestic  discipline,  though  doubtless  the 
*  rod*  may  be  understood  as  including  other  chas- 
tisement besides  corporal  punishment  (cf.  Pr  1710). 
Dt  21ls-aa  directs  that  a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
son,  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  is  to  be  stoned  to 
death  by  his  fellow-citizens,  on  the  testimony  of 
his  ^father  and  mother  given  before  the  elders. 
Such  laws  really  imposed  limits  on  the  authority 
of  the  father ;  he  must  not  himself  put  his  son  to 
death,  but  must  procure  bK  j  -i  MI  in  ( in;  !•/  :L 
public  legal  process.  The  {'u-.^aiit  <•«>  oi<,i"'  fi--" 
of  father  and  mother  in  such  passages  practically 
places  the  mother  on  the  same  lev  el  -\\  ilh  the  father 
with  regard  tx>  the  children.  Indeed,  polygamy 
makes  each  mother  much  more  important  to  her 
own  children  than  their  father  is.  In  a  polygam- 
ous family,  each  mother  and  her  children  form  a 
sub  -  family,— Jacob's  wives  and  concubines  have 
separate  ^  teats  (Gn  SI88), — the  management  of 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mother.  Bence  the 
eaxly  education  and  fomning  of  children  was 


mostly  given  by  the  mother.  Children  were  named 
by  the  mother,  e.g.  Jacob's  sons  (Gn  29,  30); 
sometimes  also  by  the  father,  e.g.  Ishmael  (Gn 
1615),  Isaac  (Gn  21*}.  The  long  period  of  suckling 

infants  were  not  weaned  till  the  second  or  third 

year—must  have  constituted  an  added  bond  be- 
tween mother  and  children.  The  :•  ]\'V  .-  'astrac- 
tion  appointed  in  Ex  1221'27  135"9,  V  -"'  :!•'  '-»  II18 
would  probably  be  given  by  the  mother.  The 
sayings  of  king  Lemuel  (Pr  311*)  wore  ivztfi*  him 
by  his  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  Pr  constantly 
refers  to  the  mfisar  (RV  'instruction*)  of  the 
father,  as  well  as  "to  the  t6rdh  (RVm  « teaching ') 
of  the  mother  (I8).  Ace.  to  the  rank  and  wealth 
of  the  family,  thecareof  .*; >  <  li  V  OIL  \»;MJ<i  devolve 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  female  slaves.  Kebekah  (Gn 
2459)  and  Joash  ben-Ahaziah  (2  K  II2)  had  each  a 
foster-mother  m$neketh  (EV  'nurse'),  though 
Rebekah,  at  any  rate,  had  a  mother  living. 
Mephibosheth  ben- Jonathan  had  an  'dmeneth  (RV 
*  nurse,*  2  S  44).  The  grandmother,  on  either 
side,  would,  by  all  analogy,  have  much  to  say 
about  the  training  of  the  children ;  Naomi  became 
the  'dmeneth  of  Ruth's  baby  (Bu  418).  "We  also 
have  the  masculine  'Cmen,  (Bv  *  nursing  father, 
Nu  II13,  Is  49s3).  Prom  the  analogy  of  the  guard- 
ians of  the  sons  of  Ahab  (2K  lO1-*),  and  of  Nathan 
(2  S  1228)3  this  would  •  ,-  •  t  *  ""lave  been  a  kind 
of  tutor  or  vatfayuy  -  •  '  for  children  are 
first  mentioned  in  Josephus  (Ant.  XV.  x.  5)  and 
Mishna  (Shab.  i.  3).  Ace.  to  Talm.  Jerus.  (Kethub. 
viii  11)  the  first  school  for  children  was  established 
by  Simeon  "ben-Shetach,  a  century  before  Christ 
(Stapfer,  141) ;  ace.  to  Talm.  Bab.  Baba  Bathra 
(Nowack,  i.  172),  a  system  of  schools  in  every 
town  was  established  by  Jesus  ben-Gamla,  who 
became  high  priest  in  A.D.  64.  In  such  schools 
reading  and  writing  -would  T>  '  .  '  '  ;  any  other 
instruction  would  mainly  » •  •  <  committing 
Scripture,  etc.,  to  memory,  by  repeating  passages 
after  the  teacher. 

(d)  Brothers  and  Sisters. — The  circumstances  of 
Israelite  life—the  need  of  labour  to  till  the  soil,  and 
of  warriors  to  defend  the  homestead  from  the  raids 
of  neighbouring  tribes,  rendered  a  large  family  a 
great  blessing  (Ps  1274  5).  The  natural  checks- 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence— prevented  all  danger 
of  <  .  i  '  .'  '\is.  ThcUhom  of  ;•  M&  ;n  the  house- 
hold, the  price  uiau  might  be  obtained  for  them  as 
wives  or  concubines,  and  the  alliances  with  power- 
ful  neighbours  that  might  result  from  their  mar- 
riages, gave  a  certain  value  to  daughters ;  but  the 
Isr.  father's  chief  desire  was  for  sons ;  it  was  the 
first-born  sons  who  were  sacred  to  J"  (Ex  2229).  The 
physical  token  —  circumcision  —  of  the  national 
covenant  with  J"  is  such  as  can  be  borne  only  by 
males;  a  mother  is  unclean  for  14  days  after 
bearing  a  daughter,  but  only  for  7  after  the  birth 
of  a  son.  Daughters  are  very  rarely  mentioned  by 
name. 

Each  sub-family  of  full  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
children  of  one  mother,  had  interests  of  its  own, 
which  clashed  with  those  of  the  other  sub-families. 
Domestic  friction  was  specially  strong  in  the 
numerous  smaller  households  where  there  were 
two  wives,  e.g.  Hannah  and  Peninnah  [cf.  the  term 
•T$  (Dt  2115""),  and  for  two  wives  in  a  large  house- 
hold, Sarah  and  Hagar],  The  relative  status  of 
the  sub-families  depended  on  the  fj;vi-l\  nl-i  Ion- 
ships  of  the  mother,  the  favour  shouri  IUM  ">\  :»'  r 
husband,  and  in  some  measure  on  her  be  ing"  wife 
or  concubine.  We  have  already  seen  that  claims 
were  sometimes  made  that  the  children  of  a  wite 
should  oust  those  of  a  concubine  from  all  or  part 
of  their  share  of  the  family  inheritance.  But  these 
claims  arc  not  sustained  by  any  legal  ordinance  or 
even  by  any  general  custom.  The  sons  of  Jacob's 
concubines  rank  as  ancestors  of  tribes.  It  is  tra* 
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that  they  are  reckoned  in  a  sense  as  children  of 
their  mothers'  mistresses,  hut  the  same  was  true  of 
Ishmaei,  who  was  excluded  from  the  seed  of  the 
promise.  There  was  no  difference  of  legitimacy  in 
our  sense  between  the  sons  of  wives  and  concubines ; 


even  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  zCndh  or  prostitute,  is 
Brought  up  in  his  father's  house,  and  his  expulsion 


without  regard  to  the  status  of  their  motner.  The 
bastard,  mamzer  (Dt  233[EV2],  Zee  96),  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  of-i/:  i;«  ;f  incest  or  adultery 
(Dillm.  and  Drive/  .>••  :),  J,\.  7  .  ""  \  \>wever, 
mamzer  may  include  children  of  ;•  •  '  f  whose 
fathers  were  unknown  or  did*not  acknowledge 
them. 

In  earlier  times  polygamous  sub-families  were 
so  distinct  that  brothers  married  Lnlf-fcistcrs,  e.g. 
Abraham  and  Sarah  (Gn  2CF).  In  2  S  131S  Tamar 
thinks  that  David  would  certainly  sanction  her 
marriage  with  her  half-brother.  Such  unions  are, 
however,  forbidden  by  Lv  IS9. 

The  same  causes  which  rendered  the  mother 
more  important  to  her  children  than  the  father, 
often  rendered  the  brothers  the  special  guardians 
of  their  full  sisters,  e.g.  Laban  of  Kebekah,  Simeon 
and  Levi  of  Dinah  (Gn  34),  Absalom  of  Tamar. 
So,  children  often  maintained  a  close  connexion 
with  their  mother's  family,  Jacob  (Gn2743),  Abime- 
lech  ben-Gideon  (Jg  91),  Absalom  (2  S  3s,  1337). 

The  sons  were  the  heirs,  but  in  the  absence  of 
sons  the  daughters  might  inherit,  and  after  the 
daughters  other  male  relatives  in  order  of  kinship 
(Nu  271*11).  A  special  birthright  and  a  larger  share 
of  the  inheritance  were  given  to  the  fiiM-born,  both 
in  the  history  (Gn  49s)  and  the  law  (Ex  22s9);  but  the 
bekhdrdh,  or  right  of  the  first-born,  was  not  purely  a 
matter  of  priority  of  birth,  it  might  be  sold,  e.g.  by 
Esau  to  Jacob,  or  bestowed  on  a  younger  son  by  a 
partial  father,  Dt  2117— which  forbids  such  a  prac- 
tice. Side  by  side,  however,  with  the  first-born, 
th;  \<>.'  •• -i  *<>!!  constantly  appears  as  the  object 
of  -;•<••  I  ..'!  x  o;  • ,  both  from  God  and  his  parents, 
e.g.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Bethuel,  Jacob,'  Joseph, 
Ephraim,  Moses,  David,  Solomon  (cf.  HEIR). 

(e)  Married  Children,  Daughters-in-law,  Sons-in- 
law.— A.  married  son  would  remain  part  of  the 
father's  family,  though  no!  uoc<— •;  i  "1tv  of  his  house- 
hold, while  the  fsu'ioi1  !i%«i.  lie;  \Vould  still  be 
in  some  measure  subject  to  his  authority.  The 
patriarchs  were  married  men  with  families  when 
Isr.  went  down  into  Egypt,  but  Jacob  was  still  the 
head  of  the  family  (cf.  Job  1).  So  the  daughter- 
in-law  joined  her  husband's  family  and  caiae  under 
the  authority  of  her  father-in-law  (To  1012),  to  whom 
she  was  subject  even  after  her  husband's  death, 
e.g.  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gn  38).  If  her  father-in- 
law  was  dead,  she  belonged  to  her  brother-in-law 
or  husband's  next-of-kin  (Dt  255,  Eu  318),  or  might 
remain  with  her  mother-in-law  (Ku  1s).  Some- 
times, however,  a  man  joined  his  wife's  family,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time,  and  fell  under  tlic  am  homy 
of  his  failier-in-liiw,  e.g.  Jacob  (Gn  29-31),  Moses 
(Ex  22°-<!->  4™,  of.  Gn  2IS<;  see  §  v.). 

(/)  Other  free  Dependants.  —  Doubtless,  more 
distant  relatives,  cousins,  etc.,  friends  and  free 
yervants,  would  sometimes  form  part  of  the  family 
in  the  narrower  sense;  but  we  have  hardly  any 
information  on  the  subject.  Little  is  said  as  to  hired 
servants ;  probably  they  were  hired  only  for  short 
periods,  and  did  riot  form  part  of  the  employer's 
family.  Mioah's  l.evite,  indeed,  was  hired  to  be 
a  piie»t  permanently  at  a  regular  stipend,  'and 
the  young  man  was  unto  him  as  one  of  his  sons'  ( Jg 
17n).  The  resident  alien,  ger  (KV  'stranger'), 
tdsMbh  (BV  'stranger'  or  <  sojourner '),  is  con- 
stantly referied  to,  and  is  commended  to  the  good 
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offices  of  the  Israelites.  The^eris  mentioned  in 
close  connexion  with  the  other  dependent  members- 
of  the  household  (Ex  2010,  Lv  256).  He  seems  to 
have  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
family  rather  than  the  clan ;  he  probably  rendered 
some  services  in  return  for  protection  and  susten- 
ance,  and  may  often  have  been  a  hired  servant ;  he 
was  evidently  a  familiar  figure  * .'  T-i ,  *- ;  •""'  •-.  The 
oer  was  united  to  his  hosts  by  ciose  ties.  His 
legal  status  and  personal  safety  depended  upon 
their  protection,  and  they  were  bound  by  th* 
sacred  '/,•  ,_  '•  >  •-  of  Eastern  hospitality  to  can? 
for  him  •  -  !»»••  one  of  their  own  kin.  He  was 
entitled  to  the  Sabbath  rest  (Ex  2010),  and  to  eat  the 
passover  if  he  became  circumcised  (Ex  1248).  See 
GER,  STKANOEK. 

(g)  Slaves.- — The  slave  was  substantially  one  u» 
the  family.  The  master's  authority  over  him  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  over  wives  and 
children,  and  the  wife  was  purchased  like  the  slave. 
Conversely,  a  female  slave  might  become  a  con- 
cubine, and  a  male  might  marry  Ms  master's 
daughter  (1  Ch  234-  **),  or  become  his  heir  (Gn  15s). 
Slaves  were  circumcised  and  ate  tlie  passover.  The 
yeUdh  bayith,  or  home-born  slave,  would  have  the 
closest,  and  the  purchased  Isr.  slave,  who  had  to 
be  released  at  the  end  of  six  years,  the  loosest  ties 
to  his  master's  family.  We  gather,  however,  from 
Jer  3414  that  the  custom  of  releasing  Isr.  slaves  was 
not  strictly  observed.  See  SLAVE. 

iii.  MUTUAL  RESPONSIBILITY.  —  In  primitive 
times  the  family,  in  a  narrower  or  wider  sense, 
was  the  efficient  social  organization;  and  such 
functions  of  modern  government  as  were  discharged 
at  all  were  represented  by  the  mutual  claims  and 
duties  of  kinsfolk.  Many  laws  and  customs  of  Isr. 
are  a  legacy  from  this  primitive  system.  In 
ancient  times  the  only  protection  for  life  or  pro- 
perty lay  in  men's  willingness  to  defend  and 
avenge  their  kinsmen.  This  right  and  duty  is 
still  recognized  in  OT ;  the  next-of-kin,  g&el,  must 
punish  his  kinsman's  murderer,  marry  his  widow 
if  the  deceased  was  childless,  and  may  inherit  his 
property.  See  GOEL,  and  section  on  Levirate 
Marriage  under  MARRIAGE.  One  would  suppose 
that  this  strong  sense  of  family  duty  would  have 
led  kinsfolk  to  provide  for  destitute  relatives.  But 
men  were  often  obliged  to  sell  themselves  or 
their  children  for  slaves,  and  widows  and  orphans 
are  constantly  spoken  of  as  poor,  helpless,  and 
<>;•••  •*•••'  Doubtless,  the  ordinary  calamities 

i  v  11  !s:.  dearth,  famine,  pestilence,  invasion— 
wo  v  o.i o-i  ruin  whole  clans  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  family  feeling  was  no 
adequate  substitute  for  legal  provision  for  the 
poor. 

iv.  FAMILY  RELIGION*. — As  the  nation  had  its 
religious  symbol  of  circumcision,  its  sanctuaries, 
sacrifices,  priests,  and  festivals,  so  the  family  had 
its  special  sacra.  According  to  Benzin^er,  137,  and 
Nowack,  154,  following  Stade,  etc.,  the  Israelite 
family  was  essentially  a  society  bound  together  by 
common  ••  I  VON-  oV  'nuiic.1-  ?*  i?/ir"f")s$en$cfaaft. 
'  Thus,  in  Ji*  'Kr.iiii'f'.iil  :i;:':i<  -\«  -,',  li'»  patriarchs, 
as  head  o.  :h-  iVmK,  o-c  t '  .v-  afi,l  offer  sacri- 
fices? similarly,  the"  passover  was  a  family  rite, 
observed  in  the  home,  often,  of  course,  temporary. 
In  1  S  2029  we  read  of  clan-sacrifice,  zebafo  mish- 
gafydh,  at  Bethlehem.  The  family  burying-place 
is  sacred  (Gn  23).  Benzinger  and  Nowack  see  in 
the  cutting  off  of  the  hair  and  the  self-mutila- 
tion forbidden  in  Dt  14M-,  Lv  1927- 2S,  remains  of 
ancient  ancestor  worship  j  cf .  the  practice  of 
necromancy  (1 S  28).  Teraphim  are  usually  under- 
stood to  have  been  images  or  symbols  of  ances- 
tors. In  later  times  the  instruction  directed  to 
be  given  in  Dt  6  would  be  matter  for  the  family ; 
and  the  regulations  as  to  ceremonial  cleanness 
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tended  to  make  the  whole  personal  and  family  life 
a  continuous  series  of  religious  observances.  The 
later  system,  however,  differed  from  the  former 
in  that  in  primitive  times  each  family  had  rites 
peculiar  to  itself,  in  later  times  all  families 
practised  the  same  rites. 

r.  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  FAMILY. —Under 
tne  monarchy,  the  family  was  constituted  under  the 
headship  of  the  father,  who  was  supreme  over 
wives  and  children,  and  primogeniture  was  recog- 
nized in  the  transmission  of  authority  (royal, 
Vic-lly,  etc.)  and  property.  The  Hex.  traces 
thch-.1  institutions  back  to  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  in  Adam  and  Eve ;  at  the  same  tune  it  pre- 
serves many  incidents  which  have  been  held  to 
point  to  an  altogether  different  state  of  affaire  in 
early  times.  It  is  maintained  by  W.  R.  Smith 
and  others  that  the  head  of  the  family  was  origin- 
ally the  mother  >  i-:1"  :-:".'•  .  •"»  : "archate),  and 
that  descent  was  ;;:•<•*  •  >-•  ^  •<•.•'•  the  mother, 
Marriage  was  then  polyazidrous  (of  which  the 
levirate  marriage  is  supposed  to  be  a  relic),  and 
Mena  marriage,  in  which  the  man  becomes  one 
of  the  wife's  family,  and  goes  into  her  tent  (cl 
§  7  and  Gn  2a4),  as  opposed  to  ba'al  marriage, 
where  the  wife  enters  her  husband's  family.  This 
view  is  based  partly  on  parallels  amongst  other 
primitive  peoples,  and  esp.  amongst  the  Arabs  j 
and  partly  on  various  traces  in  OT,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  theory,  it  has  also  been  main- 
tained that  exogamous  totem  -  clans  existed  in 
ancient  Israel.  Such  clans  are  united  by  the_  use 
of  a  common  badge,  connected  with  some  animal 
or  plant  after  which  the  elan  was  named ;  inter- 
marriage between  members  of  the  clan  is  regarded 
as  incest,  and  the  totem  may  not  be  eaten.  One 
example  cited  is  the  elan  Caleb  (dog),  the  dog 
.being  unclean  (Bt  144-s),  and  its  flesh  forbidden 
food.  Even  if  it  should  ultimately  be  proved  that 
such  theories  are  partly  true,  it  is  clear  that  be'ena 
marriages  and  totemisnx  were  obsolete  and  for- 
gotten in  historic  Israel,  and  that  they  ^can  be 
traced  only  in  customs  whose  original  significance 
was  no  longer  understood. 

vi   THE    FAMILY   IN-   APOCR.    AND   NT. — 

Thrau'-i'ioiitthcftPrit,  I  \i  r«p  i«  *hcMT  books  of 
OT,  in'-Vioci.,  and  ,r.  NT,  i  '•  *-:i-  'id  in-Tory  refers 
incidentally  to  the  family  institutions  of  numerous 
Gentile  nations;  but  any  <.  -i  .,*1  •'  "'ment  of 
these  would  be  beyond  the  -•<.  *j  o\  Ji«i. '  i«  i  archae- 
ology* Various  subjects  raise  special  questions  of 
this  nature,  and  those  are  dealt  with  in  the 
articles  on  those  subjects. 

Our  data  do  not  point  to  ^ny  regular  develop- 
ment in  the  later  history  of  the  Jewish  family. 
Its  character  and  principles  were  as  peimancnt  as 
social  institutions  mostly  are  in  the  East.  Features 
of  OT  family  life  reappear  in  Apocr.,  NT,  and 
Talm.,  and  still  m,i?-j\i  fjnoiifr-ife  modern  Arabs 
and  Syrians.  The  isimAy  liisroz y  of  the  Herods  is 
Tery  similar  to  that  of  David, 

The  Pent. — some  of  whose  laws  embody  the 
most  primitive  customs  of  Israel — remained  to  the 
l.isr  the  authontative  code  of  Judaism.  Probably, 
however,  much  of  the  Pent  legislation  was  always 
a  mere  counsel  of  perfection,  and  ot  her  portions 
were  obsolete  in  KT  times,  Qften  discussions  in 
the  Talm.  are  purely  academic  arguments  on 
.\  '"•  vhieh  had  no  bearing  on  actual  life. 

.  ,  •  was  no  continuous  development  of 
Jewish  life,  it  would  still  vary  with  varying 
jirenxa&tances.  For  instance,  under  a  strong,  \\  ell- 
organized  government,  like  that  of  some  of  the 
T*Y-i*h  lem,:-.  of  the  Herods  and  the  Romans,  the 
j  iriMHrl.oii  of  the  head  of  the  fanulv  and  private 
blood-revenge  would  be  controlled  and  limited.  The 
settlement  of  a  lar#e  Gentile  population  in  Pal., 


and  the  dispersion  of  the  _  Jews  throughout^  the 
ancient  world,  -,  J» :" " ;  '<>'"'  ""••  - ' » >'i  •>."-  ;;x~'  ^  'r  "• 
also  accentuate,  .  ,SI»:-'JM-.H  ^  /l' ^j'^V""1."  !J" 
Probably,  Western  influences  reinforced  the  tena- 
pnev  to  monogamy,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
k  OT  It  is  doubtful  whether  1  Ti  3*-1*,  Tit  1« 
inculcate  monogamy,  cf.  I  Ti  59.  Our  Lord's 
limitation  of  divorce  (Mt  531- 8S)  followed  the  teach- 
ing of  Shammai. 

-. . »  ••  - '       •  • '  the  family,  W.  E.  Smith, 
4  ••      a,  and  '  Animal  Worship 

and  Animal  1'riDes  u-i-  (.  ..  ,%1«.te  and  in  OT'in  Jowm.  e£ 
PAt/^wv  vol  is..'  .i  r.  'L'L'.1"  v-i  Primitive  Mamage,  and 
the  essay  on  *T\  **  >  r  •  •  •  il '  m  Joseph  Jacobs'  Studies 
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zinffer,  Heb.  Areh.  1894 ;  Nowack,  LeJurb.  der  Heb,  Arch. 


W.  H.  BENNETT. 

FAMINE  (3jn,  A*A<k)  in  Syria  and  Egypt  in  past 
times  may  be  attributed  to  four  causes— 

i   Want  of  water,  i  e.  rainfall  or  inundations,  in  due  season, 
ii*  Destruction  of  corn  and  fruit  by  hail  and  ram  out  of  season. 
fo£          }  of  all  growing  crops  by  locusts  and  caterpillars. 

iv*          ,',          of  iood  supplies  by  the  hand  of  man. 

i.  Owing  to  the  want  of  water  in  due  season 
the  famine  might  be  widespread  in  extent,  but  in 
other  cases  it  would  be  only  partial  and  local.  In 
the  train  of  famine  always  comes  sickness,  which 
develops  into  pestilence  and  other  rd- 

ing  to  the  intensity  of  the  want  ,        A  to 

which  the  people  and  flocks  and  herds  are  sub- 
jected. In  prehistoric  times  famines  may  have 
been  due  to  a  failure  of  rain  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  as  the  people  were  dependent  upon  the  spon- 
taneous vegetation  for  the  sustenance  of  them- 
selves>  their  herds,  and  their  flocks;  but,  after 
j  _.'  i  ;f.t  no  srr-  introduced,  the  severity  of  famines 
•  £is !  .  ,  •  m;,.  h  mitigated  by  storing  up  reserves  of 
c-iii  {'.i-  <  N.'iV  •>.  li1-:  I-:,!1*  o*  tV?  people  to  live 
•PI-  ••*•!  ii  .'!;!\  i>  •:  !"'•'-,  i11/  'i>  ^  •» :  and  famines 
would,  result  more  rrom  tne  xailure  of  rain  in  due 
season,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  it  was  re- 
quired for  the  early  growth  of  the  corn.  For  the 
plenteous  years  cf.  Lv  264f- { Then  I  will  givevour 
rains  in  their  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her 
increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their 
fruit.  And  your  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the 
v;ritr,\  md  the  vintage  shall  reach  unto  the 
-ov.  ••'<:  iii  11.  ;  and  ye  shall  eat  your  bread  to  the 
rail,  ana  dwell  in  yo  •  *  -i  *  ""  '  The  opposite 
condition  of  things  -  i  Lv2619f- 'And 

I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  earth  as 
brass ;  and  your  strength  shall  be  spent  in  vain  ; 
for  your  land  shall  not  yield  her  increase,  neithet 
shall  the  trees  of  the  land  yield  their  fruit/  In 
countries  which  depend  upon  the  natural  rainfall 
for  the  growth  of  cereals,  and  not  upon  irrigation 
and  inundations,  recurrence  of  rain  in  due  season 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  scarcity 
of  wheat  and  baxley  may  be  due,  not  to  any  want  of 
rain,  but  to  its  faF.  nt  u  A\  wr-  -t1  --on  -  foi  i  x.-Ui'i-le, 
in  summer  time,  m-,.ciiu  01  lulling  tSui  \uir.i  i  MH! 
spring. 

The  Wilderness  of  the  TT.j  -ider'uirs  or  t><  <crt  of  \  mhi.i  P<"  npu, 

in  common  xvith  those  ca-,  01  1*.  !  ,  (Lflois  prrt'al'\   nom  tf\i  a 

aid  £{Tjpti  in  ics  food  bupp>ie&  ,  but;  it  is  only  in  companson  \\  ith 

C.ie  extraordinary  fertility  of  Svra  and  Effvpt  that  ifc  can  he  con- 

failcred  as  a  descro     It  has,  from  the  earliest  tune,  counted 

of  arid  tablelands,  mountainous  districts,  and  sandy  dunes, 

intersecncd  bj  fertile  valleys  and  plains  and  cultivable  table- 

.  lands,  and  its  present  parched  and  barren  condition  is  due  in  a 

,  great  measure  to  the  action  of  the  Turkish  Government  in 

I  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  destruction  of  tiees     There  are  in 

i  ail  directions  ruins  of  vineyards  and  terraces  on  th*  slopes  oi 

,  hills,  indicating  former  cultivation,  and  there  are  5ret  table* 

I  lands  where  corn  13  cultuated,  and  plains  where  there  are 

'  thousards  of  date  trees.    The  nomadic  tnbcs  do  not  exist 
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solely  on  tlte  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  bmfc  from  the 
earliest  historic  times  have  used  corn  lor  food,  and  have 
cultivated  corn  for  themselves,  either  in  conjunction  with 
neighbouring1  villages  or  by  means  of  slave  labour.  There  is  a 
scanty  herbage  at  all  times  over  a  great  portion  of  this  wilder- 
ness, and  in  January  and 

everywhere,  and  the  floe  \ 

November,  December,  and  March  there  are  dense  mists  and 
"s  -     'I1   •-•,.<!    *-,\'          .      ,    •  "    -"     'bi.    leii     »*.    •  - 
i'i  >  -    't  '.      V  •  )ok-   *•  *  ,        i      i-  <^  •    r  r.  [,.  L  •    0  •  ' 
water.    These  mists  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
alternate  with  intense  droughts.    As  the  summer  advances  the 
pasture  is  confined  principally  to  the  broad  water-courses,  which 
give  good  herbage  for  many  weeks :  as  the  drought  increases 
'      "          '     '      •    •   "      !*   •'  'f         •        •  "  ,.    _•  to  live  with 
11  -  r    •  \  ,     >   •         wenty  miles) 

fromwater.  i!.«.i  >«'  -.rr  \-  •  "o,  :  ,,  i-  %-  fc  ro-  '.  jr  i  ».c 
it week,  and  2.  i  *  :i .  4  .'.••  \  ,..»*,  _•  ,  .  <•  ,.•>.*•••'  .-,  o"  r 
encampment,  These*  nomads  and  their  flocks  are  of  the  most 
hardy  n-1^  :  ~  m^  on  p  •»  -.~'J-1  -  •'  -uter  for  many  hours  or  even 
for  da*  -  '  t  '.  i  . o  >r  i  *  i  of  each  year  on  the  border- 
land 01  ituniiie,  and  a  very  untie  extra  scarcity  brings  on  such 
want  and  privations  that  they,  with  their  flocks,  either  move 
on  to  more  favoured  localities  or  die. 

Egypt  lias  always  "been  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
treme fertility,  and  is  well  watered  everywhere 
(Gn  I3ia).  It  is  not  directly  dependent  on 
rainfall,  the  annual  flooding  of  the  river  Nile 
inundating  nearly  the  whole  land  and  making  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  a  general  rule,  a  yearly 
certainty :  a  land  where  '  thou  sowedst  thy  seed, 
and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
herbs5  (Dt  II1,0).  These  inundations  are  caused 
by  the  rainfall  over  the  districts  where  the  Nile 
rises,  and  they  fail  at  rare  intervals.  This  exposes 
the  land  to  drought,  and  famine  ensues  from  want 
of  corn,  and  in  a  minor  degree  the  pasturage  also 
fails. 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Promised  Land 
i<5  eor.atmtly  alluded  to  in  the  Bible :  *  a  land  of 
Iul1>  r.mL  valley*,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain 
of  heaven '  (Dt  II11).  *  I  will  give  the  rain  of  your 
land  in  its  season,  the  former  rain,  and  the  latter 
rain,  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy  corn,  and 
thy  wine3  and  thine  oil '  (v.14).  Its  soil  is  of  a  very 
rich  description,  and  formerly  clothed  the  hillsides 
in  terra  f.-N.  though  now,  for  the  most  part,  it  lies 
at  the  l»ot  ,om  of  the  valleys.  Although  Pal.  has 
been  dependent  mainly  on  its  rainfall,  its  streams 
'  have  been  utilized  largely  for  irrigation  purposes 
in  the  plains  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  itself  the  rich  soil  Is  subject 
to  inundations  in  the  spring  (Jos  315)» 

The  first  famines  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
those  which  occurred  in  the  times  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  (Gn  1210  261).  In  the  first  case,  Abra- 
ham went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  in 
the  second  case,  Isaac  was  about  to  do  the  same, 
but,  "being  warned  by  God,  went  to  Gerar  to  reside 
with  Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines.  It  mnv 
be  assumed  that  these  famines  were  only  partial  in 
their  extent. 

The  famine  which  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Jacob  was  one  of  great  extent,  as  it  included 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and^  was 
one  of  great  severity  and  long  duration ;  it  is 
recorded  that  'there  was  famine  in  all  lands* 
(Gn  41s4).  It  lasted  seven  years,  and  was  remark- 
able a,s  having  been  preceded  by  seven  years  of 
plenty,  which  being  foretold  by  Joseph,  the  Egyp. 
Government  was  enabled  to  gather  up  sufficient 
corn,  not  only  to  buy  up  all  the"  lands  and  cattle  of 
the  Egyptians  and  to  supply  the  people,  but  also 
to  sell  corn  to  foieigners.  *  And  all  countries  came 
into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy  corn ;  because  the 
famine  was  sore  in  all  the  earth 3  (Gn  4167).  ^  It 
is  to  "be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  a  famine 
restricted  to  want  of  corn,  and  that  there  is  no 
indication  that  there  was  great  want  of  pa&turage. 
The  sons  of  Jacob  were  able  to  take  their  asses 
to  and  from  Egypt  without  difficulty.  Waggons 
were  sent  to  bring  up  Jacob  and  his  households. 
*  And  their  father  Israel  said  unto  them,  If  it  be  so 


now,  do  this ;  take  of  the  choice  fruits  of  the  land 
in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a  present, 
a  little  balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spicery,  and 
myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds '  (Gn  4311),  *  And  they 
took  their  cattle,  and  their  goods,  which  they  had 
gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  came  into 
Egypt  '(Gn466). 

Famines  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  judges 
(Ru  I1),  and  in  the  time  of  king  David  (2  S  211),  but 
it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Elijah  that  any  account 
is  given  of  the  failure  of  the  pasturage  and 
springs.  *  Thei  e  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word*  (1  K  171). 
*And  Ahab  said  unto  Obadiah,  Go  through  the 
land,  unto  all  tne  fountains  of  water,  and  unto  all 
the  brooks :  peradventure  we  may  find  grass  and 
save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we  lose  not 
all  the  beasts5  (185).  Amongst  the  signs  of  the  end 
in  Jesus'  eschatological  discourse  are  *  famines  in 
divers  places'  (Mt  247,  Mk  IS8,  Lk21u).  For  the 
famine  referred  to  in  Ac  II28,  see  CLAUDIUS. 

ii.  A  graphic  description  of  destruction  of  crops 
by  hail  is  given  Ex  9s3-  3L  32-  'The  LORD  sent 
thunder  and  hail,  and  fire  ran  down  unto  the 
earth  ;  and  the  LORD  rained  hail  upon  the  land 
of  Egypt.'  *  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  were 
smitten,  for  the  bailey  \viH  in  the  ear,  and  the 
flax  was  boiled.  I  Ju  i  t  he  ^  he-'1 :  and  the  spelt  were 
not  smitten ;  for  they  were  not  grown  up.'  The 
unusual  occurrence  of  thunder  and  rain  in  the  time 
of  wheat  harvest  is  accentuated  in  1 S  1218. 

iii.  The  effect  of  the  destruction  of  crops  by 
plagues  of  locusts  is  depicted  Ex  10lfl  fFor  they 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the 
land  was  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb 
of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the 
haU  had  left ;  and  there  remained  not  any  green 
thing,  either  tree  or  herb  of  the  field,  through  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.7  Again,  Jl  I4  'That  which 
the  prJmci-uonn  hath  left  hath  the  locust  eaten ; 
and  i  hut  Mliicli  the  locust  hath  left  hath  the 
canker-worm  eaten;  and  that  which  the  canker- 
worm  hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten.'  (See 
Driver,  adloc.) 

iv.  The  most  terrible  results  of  famine  related 
in  the  Bible  are  due  to  the  hand  of  man ;  and  this 
was  well  recognized  by  king  David.  ( And  David 
said  unto  Gad,  I  am  in  a  great  strait ;  Jet  us  fall 
now  into  the  hand  of  the  LORD ;  for  his  mercies 
are  great:  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of 
man"  (2  S  2414).  *  And  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of 
thy  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  until 
thou  be  destroyed:  which  also  shall  not  leave 
thee  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  tne  increase  of  thy  kine,  or 
the  young  of  thy  flock,  until  he  have  caused  thee  to 
perish J  (fit  2881).  *  And  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of 
thine  own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons,  and  of  thy  • 
daughters,  which  the  LORD  thy  God  hath  given 
thee,  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith 
thine  enemies  shall  straiten  thee3  (v.53).  'And 
there  was  a  grent  famine  in  Samaria:  and,  be- 
hold, they  bc-,io^i(k(l  it.  until  an  ass's  head  was  sold 
for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver ' 
(2  K  O25).  *  And  sne  answered,  This  woman  said 
unto  me,  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him 
to-dnv,  and  wo  wilt  eat  my  son  to-monow'  (v,28). 

JoM]iiiii^f  in  his  Antiquities  and  Wars  r-f  the 
JPACS.  give*  MH'tral  accounts  of  ;!ui  licrj-lil-'  n'Too- 
ities  which  took  place  during  tlu>  i.iir.i'i  ^  .in 
besieged  cities,  but  in  no  account  does  he  give 
such  distressing  details  as  in  the  story  of  the  last 
siege  of  Jerus.  by  Titus,  in  which  he  sums  up 
that  'neither  did  any  other  city  ever  suffer  such 
miseries'  (Wars,  v*  x.  5).  This  account  of  Jose- 
phus  is  considered  to  be  a  description  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  by  our  Loid  (Mt  245;), 
'For  then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  hatfe 
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not  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  until 
now,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be,'  and  is  the  history  of 
the  last  famine  connected  with  the  Bible. 

In  the  Bible  there  is  no  allusion  to  horrors 
and  privations  due  to  famine  such  as  occur  periodi- 
cally i  a  the  world  at  the  present  time  in  the  over- 
crowded portions  of  China  and  India. 

C.  "WARREN". 

FAMISH.  —  Occurring  but  four  times  in  all, 
f  famish'  is  thrice  used  lian»:Aivtly.  Zeph  2n  *he 
will  famish  all  the  god^  of  ti.e  likrth '  (nrj,  lit.  as 
AVm  'will  make  lean');  Gn  415S  'And  when  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  was  famished,  the  people  cried 
to  Pharaoh  for  bread '  (ajpfli) ;  Is  513  *  their  honour- 
able men  are  famished '  (ajn  Tfl?  Vta?,  lit.,  as  AVm 
and  RVm,  *  their  glory  are  men  of  famine,'  but  the 
reading  is  doubtful,  see  esp.  Driver  on  Dt  3224). 
This  tiansitive  use  of  *  famish*  may  be  illustrated 
by  Cover-dale's  tr.  of  Jl  I20  *  the  shepe  are  faraeszshed 
awaye/  and  Shaks.  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iv.  iiL  3 — 

c  What,  did  he  many  me  to  famish  me?  * 
Tit.  Andron.  V.  iii.  179— 

'  Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  Mm  * ; 
and  Milton,  PL  xii.  7& — 

*  Thin  air 

Above  the  clouds  will  p?ne  his  ertra'ls  gross, 
And  famish  him  of  breach,  if  not  or  bread.' 

The  introns.  occurrence  is  Pr  10*  *  The  Lord  will  not  suffer 
the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  famish.*  The  Heb.,  translated 
'  suffer  to  famish,'  is  the  same  (though  in  Hiphil)  as  in  Gn  4155, 
and  scarcely  means  irr.ro  tVi"  '-,•«.  *o  V '  *  '  ;  so  that  the 
statement  loses  some  < i*  ;-  co  .s  •  »-•„  HJ  ••  •  •  i  r  translation, 
if  it  does  not  even  lose  aa  us  pouit.  J.  HASTINGS. 

FJLN,  FANNER.— Fan  is  nsed  both  as  verb  and 
as  substantive.  I*  As  verb  {Heb.  rnj  in  Qal)  Is  4115 
'Thou  shalt  fan  them  [the  mountains  and  hills], 
and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away ' ;  Jer  411  for 
purifyjng ;  157  for  chastisement ;  and  (same  Heb. 
in  Piel)  Jer  512.  Anier.  RV  has  *  winnow' 
throughout.  2.  As  subsf.  £a  winno  vinir-inaclinic,' 
Is  SO*4,  Jer  157  (.TJJD);  Mt  3U,  Lk  3"  (irrtw). 
Fanner  occurs  only  in  Jer  51s  *  I  will  send  unto 
Babylon  fanners,  that  shall  fan  her,  and  shall 
empty  her  land.*  The  Heb.  of  the  Massoretic 
pointing  (on?)  means  f  .^rjui^r-.,*  mid  so  RV  after 
Ewald  and  others.  But  Uie  VbS  (LXX.  Pesh. 
Targ.  Vtilg.)  point  the  Heb.  differently  (oni),  and 
gain  the^  word-play.  Cheyne  thinks  the  prophet 
possibly  intended  to  suggest  both  meanings.  The 
Eng.  tr.  may  be  traced  from  theVulg.  wntilatores, 
through  Coy.  'fanners/  whom  Geneva,  Bishops', 
Douay,  and  AV  all  follow.  So  also  Luther 
{ Worfler),  and  R-othstein  in  Kautzseh ;  and  the 
French  translators  Ostervald  and  Segond  (van- 
n&urs).  See  AGRICULTURE.  J.  HASTINGS. 

F1NCY  is  used  as  a  verb  absolutely  in  Sir  345 
"And  the  heart  fancieth,  as  a  woman's  heart  in 
travail  *  (Qavr&fcrat ;  a  verb  which  occurs  elsewhere 
in  LXX  only  Wis  615»  *  showeth  herself,'  and  in  NT 
only  He  12^  r&  javra&ftaKur,  AV  'the  sight/  RV 
(the  appearance*).  The  previous  Eng.  Versions 
from  Wye.  have  'fantasie*  as  a  subst.  (Douay 
*  phantasie  *}»  AV  is  the  first  to  use  the  verb,  and 
to  spell  'fancy.1*  The  Oxf.  Eng.  Diet,  gives  only 
one  example  of  *  fancy'  used  absolutely,  Locke 
(1698)  *  we  rather  fancie  than  know.' 

J.  HASTINGS. 

FAR.— i.  'Far*  is  often  used  in  AVas  an  adj. 
qualifying  'country/  as  Is  8?  'all  ye  of  far 
countries7  (n*rwi£  4»)$  Zee  109  'they  shall  re- 
member me  in  far  countries*  (D*j?oi»3).  Twice  it 

*  On  the  spelling  Trench  (Study  of  Words,  SOI)  may  be 
Booted :  *  When  "  fancy  *  was  spelt  "  phant'sy,"  as  by  Sylvester, 
in  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  an-1  other  scholarly  wnteis 
of  the  17th  cent.,  no  one  could  doubt  of  itu  identity  wirh 
"phantasy/*  as  no  Greek  scholar  could  miss  its  relation  with 


qualifies  other  substantives,  Dt  2922  'a  far  land1 
(n;3im  p.N) ;  Mk  UM  'a  man  taking  a  far  journey  3 
(&v0pwros  d-n-odfj/jLos,  RV  *  sojourning  in  another 
country ').  Modern  usage  would  probably  require 
<  distant/  as  Aldis  Wright  suggests.  Certainly  as 
an  adj.  'far5  was  once  used  more  freely  than  it  is 
now:  thus,  Bp.  Barlowe,  Dialoge  (1531),  ed.  of 
1897,  p.  35,  'Now  to  compare  these  fruites  unto 
the  'actes  of  these  Lutheran  factyons,  ye  shaU 
fynde  a  fane  difierence.'  In  Mt  21*  2514,  Mk  121, 
Lk  209,  where  the  Greek  is  faofytfu  and  AV  has 
'  go  into  a  far  country/  RV  more  accurately  trans 
lates  'go  into  another  country.'  But  the  same 
Greek  is  rendered  by  AV  { took  his  journey '  in 
Mt  25",  by  KV  'went  on  his  journey';  and  in 
Lk  1 51S,  where  the  Greek  is  more  fully  dwe^i^a-ei' 
efe  xdp*»  V>a>Kpfo>  AV  renders  *  took  his  journey  unto 
a  far  country/  and  RV  retains. 

2.  Notice  the  phrases :  (a]  thus  far,  Jer  4847 
*Thus  far  is  the  judgment  of  Moab/  5164  'Thus 
far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah'  (both  njrnsz),  and 
Lk  2231  *  Suffer  ye  thus  far '  (fas  rotrov).  (b)  So  far 
forth** '  to  such  an  extent/  1  Es  I52  (fas  off),  (c)  Be 
it  far  from  or  far  be  it  from.  This  phrase,  which 
comes  from  Wyelif  (esp.  ed.  1388)  after  Vulg.  absit 
hoc,  occurs  eight  times  in  AV  of  OT  as  the 
translation  of  hdUl&h,  a  substantive  formed  from 
hdlal,  to  profane,  with  locative  suffix,  therefore 
lit.  ad  vrofanum !  to  the  unholy  !  The  passages 
are  Gn  IS*6*,  1  S  230  209  2215,  2  S  2020b*  2317,  Job 
3410.  [Elseivhere  the  same  Heb.  expression  occurs 
Gn  447-17,  Jos  2229  241S,  1  S  1223  1445  202,  Job  275, 
where  it  is  tr.  '  God  forbid '  (AV  and  RV) ;  also 
(combined  with  mrr)  1  S  246  2611,  1  K  213  '  the  LORD 
forbid';  and  (combined  with  D'.T?K)  1  Ch  II19  'My 
God  forbid.']  In  Apocr.  the  same  Eng.  phrase  is 
found,  1  Mac  135  *  oe  it  far  from  meT  M  h&> 
ytpoiro) ;  and  in  NT  Mt  1622  *Be  it  far  frorn  tiiee, 
Lord'  ("IXectJs  <rot,  where  6ebs  yfroiro  is  understood, 
as  RVm  c  God  have  mercy  on  thee '). 

The  Lord  is  ' far  from  the  wicked*  (Pr  1529),  but 
He  is  'nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him'  (Ps 
14518) ;  so  the  Psalmists  fiequently  cry,  *  Be  not  far 
from  me*  (221-11-19  279  nr>"  3811  'Vi1'),  for  in  His 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy  (Ps  1611).  St.  Paul 
taught  the  Athenians  that  He  is  'not  far  from 
•»  •  •;  o-, k  »f  us'  (Ac  1727),  yet  it  is  by  the  blood  of 
'.  •-,  '•:  ('  j  we  are  'made  nigh'  (Eph  218),  so  that 
we  are  encouraged  and  enabled  to  'draw  near 
with  a  true  heart  in  fulness  of  faith '  (He  1022). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

FIRE,  FAREWELL.  — To  'fare/  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  faran  (Ger.  fahren,  Gr.  ir0/>-etf<ycai),  is  to 
'travel/  to  ' go/  as  Spenser,  FQ  I.  x.  63— 

*  But  let  me  here  for  i.\  o  i'i  puaco  remaine, 
Or  straight  way  on  i  Mat  last  lorg  voyage  fare.* 

Then  comes  tl<-  •-'«»,  'T  i_-  'jn»l  v>n'  well  or  ill,  as 
1  S  1718  'look  '-ov  ;  .»••  :'-nMi  fare'  (Q^  ipsti, 
lit.  'visit  thy  brethren  [and  inquire]  as  to  their 
wellbeinff'jcf.  Gn  3714,  2S  II7];  Cov.  <loke  how 
thy  brethren  do/  Wye.  *thi  britheren  thou  shalt 
visite,  if  thei  right  doon ') ;  Sir  326  '  A  stubborn 
heart  shall  fare  evil  at  the  last  *  (/ca/cw^^crerat,  RV 
*  fare  ill ') ;  S224 « he  that  trusteth  in  him  shall  fare 
never  the  worse '  (oi)/c  AarTw^iJcrerat,  RV  *  shall 
suffer  no  loss ') ;  2  Mac  920  *  If  ye  and  your  children 
fare  welT;  11*  'If  ye  farewell'  (both  tppua-0e). 
The  perl  pass,  of  the  Greek  verb  found  in  the  two 
last-quoted  passages  (favvvtu}  was  used  hi  the  im- 
perative sing,  (fypwo-o)  or  plu.  (fypoxrOe)  as  a  formula 
for  closing  a  letter,  lit.  *  be  strong,  prosper.'  This 
formula  is  accordingly  expressed  by  the  word  fare- 
well in  English.  In  Ac  IIP9,  where  the  verb  is 
plu.,  the  older  form  is  retained  in  AV  and  RV 
'  fare  ye  well J  ;  but  in  2lV°,  where  the  verb  is  sing., 
AV  has  *  Varc\\  ell '  (liV  with  most  edd.  omits). 
Once  'farewell1  is  the  tr.  of  xo,lpeLvt  2  Co  1311 
« Finally,  brethren,  farewell '  (RVm ( rejoice '  or  *  be 
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perfected1).     'Fare  ye  well'  Is  the  tr.  of  most 
previous  VSS  from  Tind.,  but  Wye.  'ioie  ye,'  Cov. 
'reioyse,'  Bheims  'reioyee'  (after  Vulg.  gaudete], 
and  it  is  probable   that    the  Gr.   xa'l'P€af    *s    m~ 
\    represented  by  the   Eng.   'farewell,' 
.  /er  lost  the  sense  of  *  rejoice,'  "*      J'     !• 
into  a  mere  formality  of  speech,  as  the  j&ng.  wora 
has  done.    See  Lightfoot  on  Ph  44. 

In  Lk  16*9  ('fared  sumptuously  every  day')  the  Eng.  word 
'fared'  is  probably  to  be  taken  m  a  sense  that  is  still  common, 
'feed,'  'be  entertained  with  food  '  Wychfs  tr.  is  'eete  euery 
dai  schynj'ngli  '  (after  Vulg.  epulabatur  quotidw  splendvle), 
Coverdale's  '  fared  deliciously  euery  daye.'  Cov.  was  repeated 
by  Oranmer  and  the  Geneva  of  1557  ;  but  the  Gen.  of  1560  gives 

*  fared  wel  and  delicately/  the  Bishops'  'fared  very  dehtiously,' 
the  Ehemish  '  fared  magnifically.'    Now  it  is  true  that  neither 

*  fared*  nor  '-vm'u-.o  -1;  '  is  restncted  to  taking-  food.    In 
More's  Utopia,  (11.  &  :-•*.„  OP  \f<?   p  264)  we  read,  *  Thither  they 
eendefurth  some  <r"  i-  cir  oue/c  f|-  as  Lieuetenauntes,  to  lyue 
theire    •  ".  '        '•  V      •    ••  of  honoure  and  renowne  *  ;  and 
Sir  T.  !.'.  o:  '  i    '    ,'       ....-,  1531,  ii.  192,  Croft's  ed)  says, 

*  Many  mo  princes  and  noble  men  of  the  Romanes  .  .  .  made 
toloTpinp  a-'1.  <•    'r^uouH   playes  in  honour  of  their  godd.es/ 
T3.  •,  :i   •,  i>op*.i»l(  i.    :  'i  \\n>  a  passage  in  the  last-named  work 
that  suggested  the  tr.  of  AV,  and  in  that  passage  the  sense  of 
feed  or  least  is  unmistakable  :  (ii.  336)  *  The  noble  emperour 
Augustus  .  .  .  fared  sumptuously  and  delicately,  the  citie  of 
Rome  at  that  tyme  beinge  vexed  \\  ith  skarcitie  of  grayne/    If 
that  is  the  meaning  ofn  AVj  it  is  inadequate  to  express  the 
original  (tvQpottv  o^.  •  •  /  *  "  *  i  •*    >\  r  *•*•  oSs)y  where  the  verb  means 
to  'make  merry  '('       .  *  '.  ">'•'•  ~   '•  •-  and  elsewhere),  and  the 
adverb  (of  which  this  is  the  only  occurrence  in  biblical  Greek) 
means  'brilliantly*  (the  adj.  is  often  applied  to  dress,  Lk  2311, 
Ac  1030,  Ja  22-  3,  Rev  1018),  so  that  the  tr.  is  literally  *  making 
merry  every  day  brilliantly.'    Luther's  tr.  is  lebte  alle  Tage 
herrlich  und  in  Fr  >   •'     :  TT\!'-    •"    r    ;•  "  .,         •  7"  •,  n  ,.    • 
Tage  im  Glanze  ;  o    u      d  ^r/1   ',        ,i  c      ,     i    •  <"i  •  h1  ; 
Oltramare,  f&isait  >/r.  '  /,*•  it   ,  >    -   -     I    »        i,  /••    v    it 
ftrillante  vie  ;  BVm  *  living  in  mirth  a*~  4  *-*-   *  .....    »  -  ,1  -  ' 
BV  has  given  'sumptuous  fare*  for  AV  .       •  -.*••«•        » 
(Gr.  iSsV/iweT*  A»/Aflr/»«).                                        J.  jd.  ASTLN  US. 

FAKTHING.—  See  MONEY, 

FASHION  (facere,  to  make,  faction-em,  a  mak- 
ipg,  It.fazione,  Old  Ifi.fagon,  Old  Eng.  facioun). 
There  are  some  old  uses  in  AV,  and  they  are  all 
retained  in  BV. 

1.  The  make  or  shape  of  a  thing:  Ex  2630  'thou 
shalt  rear  up  the  tabernacle  according  to  the 
fashion  thereof  which  was  showed  thee  in  the 
mount.'  The  Heb.  (&|^D  mishpat)  is  the  ordinary 
word  for  the  decision  of  a  judge,  hence  due  or  right 
measure,  even  in  cases  not  decided  by  jud<ri'i«r,  right 
proportion  (1  K  4s8  [Heb.  58]  '  charge  '  ;  J  or  Su1^  '  of  a 
cit£,  *  manner/  rather  weak  ;  Is  4014,  in  creation  — 
giving  each  part  its  due  place  and  function).  In 
Ex  2680  it  seems  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with 
r,"""  f  from  "  -  to  build.  so  '  building,5  'make'),  which 
is  employed  in  the  parallel  passages  Ex  259*  40,  and 
i-»  I1--'  rv  i  irt  '  |.,',  !  '  i  •  n/  This  Heb.  woid  Mislpfit  'lo- 
M-'I»|  ».i  H:I!»'  '!  -  MIC  !  -i"  word  *  fashion  *  has  done. 
jji  (\n  1«-  •'  {.»!•:  <  !-i-"  '"  ••»  it  signifies  manner  or  cus- 
tom, and  in  2  K  I7  outward  ,v  j-Mini"  o.  It  is  tr4 
^fashion'  alsoinlKG38,  Ezk  J-2  VJ>  L-oili  of  partsof 
a  building).  "Wyclifs  word  in  Ex  2630  is  '  saumpler.' 

In  2  K  1610  '  king  Ahaz  sent  to  Urijah  the  priest 
the  fashion  of  the  altar/  the  Heb.  is  iwpn  demtitk 
(from  rwpT  to  be  like),  a  common  word  in  Ezk  for 
the  external  ni-p^n-.'.'M1.  Here  it  is  probably  a 
drawing  01  IPOI  \  I.  (  i".  '2  Ch  4s  (  the  similitude  (i.e. 
images)  of  oxen.' 

Tlie  loitininin^  TT(kb  uord  is  nj«n  tgkMndh  (from 


to  set  up),  Ezk  48U  'show  them  the  form 
of  the  house  and  the  fashion  thereof/  The  Heb. 
is  piobably  here  the  arrangement  or  fittings. 
Wyclif  has  'the  figure  of  the  hous,  and  makvng 
(1388  'bildyng')  thereof/  *  Forme  and  fashion' 
come  from  Coverdale. 

In  Wis  1626  'even  then  was  it  altered  into  all 
fashions/  the  moaning  seems  to  be  (as  Deane), 
that  t^ie  nuiima  chnnged  it&  taj  •  •  "  to  the 
palate  of  the  eater,  and  fire  i  .«  '  •  nature 

according  to  its  Maker's  will  (Gr.  efc  irdvra,  BV 
*  into  all  forms  '). 


In  NT  we  find  *  fashion  '  with  this  meaning  only 
Ac  T44  e  Our  fathers  had  the  tabernacle  of  witness 
in  the  wilderness,  as  he  had  appoint*  '\  -•  ."  V:  .. 
unto  Moses,  that  he  should  make  it  ;  tv  •  i  J  ,  :  j 
the  fashion  that  he  had  seen'  (rtfjros,  as  lAX  in 
Ex2540,RV<  figure')-* 

2.  The  appearance  of  a  thing,  as  Ja  1s4  Tind. 
*For  assone  as  he  hath  loked  on  him  silfe,  he 

foeth  Ms  waye,  and  forgetteth  immediatlie  what 
is  fassion  was.'  So  in  AV,  Lk  929  '  as  he  prayed, 
the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered*  (Gr. 
rb  eWos  rod  vrpocr&irov  ai/rou).  Especially  outAvard 
visible  appearance  in  contrast  with  inner  reality, 
as  Shaks.  Merch.  of  Venice,  IV.  i.  18  — 

*  Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  top, 
That  thou  but  leadst  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act  ;  and  then  'tis  thought 
**""  *        " 


I  Co  731  (  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away, 
and  Ph  28  'being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  ne 
humbled  himself.3  The  Gr.  is  <rxw<*>,  whose  meaning 
is  fully  discussed  in  the  Commentaries.  See  also 
Trench,  uVT  Syn.  pp.  252-258  ;  Gilford,  Incarna- 
tion, p.  22  ff.  ;  Expos.  Times,  viii.  391  f  .  The  Eng- 
lish is  perhaps  more  emphatic  (in  expressing  mere 
outward  ;  •  •  i  ,  •  *  than  the  Greek.  In  1  Co  731 
Wye.  ana  tne  Knemish  have  *  figure  '  after  Vulg. 
flguroi  ;  Tind.  introduced  *  fashion  '  ('fassion  '),  and 
the  other  VSS  followed  him.  In  Ph  28  'fashion' 
is  not  found  before  AV.  Wye.  translates  Vulg. 
(habitus)  literally,  'habyt'  (1386  'abite');  Tind. 
Cov.  and  Cran.  give  '  apparel  J  j  Gen.  1557  *  appear- 
ance,' 1560  'shape/  as  Tomson  and  Bhem.  NT; 
Bish.  '  figure.' 

3.  In  Ja  I11  AV  has  retained  from  Tind.  'the 
flower  thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the  fashion 
of  it  perisheth/  where  the  Gr.  is  wffbtrwn-w,  'face/ 
So  in  Old  Eng.  '  fashion  *  was  used  literally  for  the 
face,  as  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  (1430),  III.  xxxviii. 
155,  'She  shadwde  hire  visage  and  hire  facioun 
vnder  hire  hood/  Of.  Lk  1256  Tind.  '  Ypocrites  ye 
can  skyll  of  the  fassion  of  the  erth,  and  of  the  skye  * 
(irptxruirov  ;  Wye.,  Bhem.,  AV,  BV,  'face'). 

4  Manner  :  2  Es  4s5  '  How  long  shall  I  hope  on 
this  fashion  ?  '  (sic,  BV  after  the  Syriae,  *  How  long 
are  we  here?');  5s3  'They  that  be  born  in  the 
strength  of  youth  are  of  one  fashion  3  (alii  sunt]  $ 
Wis  215  '  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion  '  (t&iKX&y- 
frh&i,  BV  *  of  strange  fashion  ')  ;  1419  'he  .  .  .  forced 
all  his  skill  to  make  the  resemblance  of  the  best 
fashion  '  (tori  r6  /cdXAiou,  KV  '  toward^  a  greater 
beauty  ')  ;  Mk  212  *  We  never  saw  it  on  this 
fashion  '  (otfrws).  So  in  Pref.  to  AV  '  they  did  not 
cast  the  streets,  nor  proportion  the  houses  in  such 
comely  fashion,  as  had  been  most  sightly  and  con- 
venient* 5  and  Shaks.  Hamlet,  I.  iiL  111  — 

'^r\  loirt  he  hath  imp  >rt  "icd  mo  with  love, 
Jn'l  :>:v  mo  ••  uy.no  ii 
Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it  ;  gro  to,  go  to/ 

5*  Manners  and  customs  :  2  Mac  49  *  a  place  for 
exercise,  and  for  the  Liainhi^r  up  of  youtn  in  the 
fashions  of  the  heathen  '  (L!KJ  Gr.  is  -rn»>lr  {,*  jilts, 
i.e.  youth,  hence  BV  *and/(?rm  a  bo  .\  of  \o-i'!i- 
to  be  trained  therein  *)  ;  413  *  the  heiglit  of  "Greek 
fashions'  (<k/^?  rou  ^XX^ter/Aou,  BV  'an  extreme  of 
Greek  fashions')  ;  68  'that  they  should  observe  the 
same  fashions'  (dyoryTfy,  BV  *  conduct'). 

The  verb  to  fashion  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
In  OT  and  Apocr.  it  has  always  the  sense  of  give 
shape  to,  form.  But  the  word  was  formerly  used 
in  the  sense  of  'transform/  i.e.  change  the  form  or 
fashion  into  something  else.  Thus  Tmdale,  Obedi- 
ence of  a  Christian  Man,  976,  '  When  a  man  fealeth 
.  .  .  him  selfe  .  .  .  altered  and  fascioned  lyke  vnta 

*  In  He  S5  the  same  quotation  is  made,  and  adheres  stLl  more 
closely  to  the  LXX  of  Ex  25«f  but  the  Ens  (AV  and  RV)  ifl 
'pattern,'  as  it  has  heen  since  Tindale. 
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Christe' ;  H,  Smith,  Sermons  (1592),  '  Fashion  thy- 
self to  Paul/  In  NT  there  are  two  examples  of 
tMs  meaning:  3'h  321  *  Who  shall  change  our  vile 
foody »  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his 
glorious  body  *  (<nJptftop0os ;  E.V  ( that  it  may  be 
conformed  to  the  body  of  Ms  glory') ;  1  P  I14  '  not 
fashioning  yo'ii-cl»Lb  according  to  the  former 
Busts'  (viGxxiM.Tifrpcvoi}.  J.  EASTINGS. 

PAST.— -1.  Fast  is  frequently  used  in  AV  both 
as  adi  and  adv.  in  the  sense  otfirm,  secure,  as  Ps 
38s  fi  thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me ' ;  Ps  656  *  Which 
by  h>  ^  -s;_/i  setteth  fast  the  mountains';  Pr 
4$  £':Vu-j  f,i  ;  hold  of  instruction3;  2  Es  215 

*  Mother,  embrace  thy  children,  and  bring  them  up 
with  gladness,  make  their  feet  as  fast  as  a  pillar J 
(confirm®  pedes  eorum,  KY  'stablish  their  feetj) ; 
Ac  1624   'Who  .  .  .  thrust  them  down  into  the 
inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks  * 
(?Jcr0aX£0-aTo),      Cf.   Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Ardte 
(Skeat's  Student's  ed-  p.  117}— 

'Almighty  God,  of  feroutke  sovereyn, 

>1.    -*•    ~".l    !'          "'       <"'       •"'.">'/"  "t-K1  M? 

ii  >  i      •      '"!>*.»  «•".     .• :     . .  ': » as*  .vsr 
As  m  a  tempest  is  a  roten  mast.*" 

2.  IB  reference  to  sleep,  sound,  as  Jg  421  *  he  was 

fast  asleep  and  weary '  (J&V  ' in  a,  deep  sleep ' ;  see 
RYm  and  Moore,  in  foe.).  3.  Close,  n&ar9  only  Ku 
2s- S1-  **,  as  28  *  abide  here  fast  by  my  maidens.'  Cf. 
Milton,  PL  ii  725— 

4  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell-gate,  and  fcept  the  fatal  key/ 

In  every  case  *  fast' isnsed    •'   "    -  *»  ii 

the  verb  or  adj.  used  in  the  on  jriaal ;  tiiere  is  never  a 
separate  word  for  it  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

FASTING.— Often  described  in  OT  (esp.  in  P, 
where  it  is  practicallv  a  technics1  tci  1:1)  bv  phrase 

*  fco  afflict  the  soul,9  \mi  njy  (Lv  lt>  '-'•  -•  2,'J-7- 3-.  Nu 
297  SO13,  Ps  3513,  Is  5S3-5-10),  tr.  by  LXX  in  the 
passages  in  Nu  by  KKKOVV  r^v  yvxfiv,  in  the  others 
by  ravavcw  T^V  $vxtiv}  for  which  see  also  Jth  49, 
and  which  may  be  assumed  to  have  this  precise 
reference,  and  nofc  a  more  general  one  at  Sir  217  717, 
The  phrase  does  not  denote  primarily  spiritual 
humiliation,  even  as  the  proper  accompaniment  of 
fastings     It  has  a  physical  meaning.    This  will 
be  perceived  if  the  material  sense  in  which  *  soul ' 
was  in  early  times  used  be  remembered  (ef.  for 
a  similar  expression  Ps  69U).    The  more  literal 
terms  012  *to  fasc,'  cis  'fasting,'  are  also  common 
in  QT*    In  NT  the  words  are  vrja-refaiv  and  pqoreia. 

(A)  IN  THE  OT.—l.  Thz  praclw  of  fasting  (a]  in 
the  times  before  the  Cvjrfimfif. — The  one  regular 
fast,  the  institution  of  which  is  ascribed  to  this 
period,  is  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  1628-31 
2S37-83,  Nu  £07,  Jer  36s}.*  But  there  are  many 
examples  of  fasts  on  special  occasions,  dictated  by 
the  sense  of  having  transgressed.,  or  of  calamity^ 
present  or  *^  *  -r*  .  Such  a  fast  is  inspired  by 
fcamuel  (I  ^  ,  ;;  o,  ^  )ined  by  Jelioiakini  and  the 
princes  (Jer  369)  j  hypocritically  by  Jezebel  (1  K 
21s' M).  In  like  manner  individuals  are  moved  to 
fast — David  when  his  child  is  smitten  with  sickness 
(2S  121®-  S1'2S),  Ahab  on  hearing-  his  doom  (1 K  2127). 

Ijhe  abstinence  from  food  or  drink  for  forty 
days  "by  Moses  on  the  Mount  (Ex  34s8),  and  by 
Elijah  (1  K  19s),  seem  to  be  recorded  rather  m 
extraordinary  or  miraculous  occurrences  than  as 
fasts  purposely  undei  taken. 

(£}  After  tfie  Captivity. — Additional  regular 
fasts  now  appear,  the  memorials  of  the  times  of 
bitter  shame  and  Calamity  through  which  the 
nation  had  passed.  Four  are  enumerated  in  Zee 
8»,  el  7s-8.  (a)  'The  fast  of  the  fourth  month* 
(Tammuz),  On  the  9th  of  this  month,  the  ChaJ- 

*  Tor  the  question  whether  the  observance  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment wag  known  in  pre-exilic  times,  see  p.  199&  of  this  vol. 


d^ans  broke  into  the  city  {Jer  39'A  and  52«*^). 
Vv1  •  •  "i  •_.  however,  to  Talm.  tradition  the  fast  in 
,.«•?  "-in  ll  was  observed  on  the  17th,  on  which 
day  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  law  by 
Moses  is  said  to  have  occurred,  and  also  the 
cessation  of  the  daily  offering  in  consequence  of 
the  famine  during  the  siege  by  the  Chaldteans. 
It  was  held  also  that  later  the  day  was  further 
desecrated  through  the  burning  of  the  law  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (in  Talm.  called  Aposfcemus), 
and  his  introduction  of  an  idol  into  the  Holy 
Place.  (/?}  'The  fast  of  the  fifth  month'  (Ab). 
The  destruction  of  the  temple  took  place  accord- 
ing to  2  K  25s  on  the  7th,  according  to  Jer  5212  on 
the  I0th  of  this  month.  The  9th  was,  however, 
the  day  which  was  observed,  at  all  events  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud.  The  destruction  of  the  second 
temple  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  same 
day ;  and  the  announcement  was  believed  to  have 
been  made  on  this  day  also  to  the  generation 
of  Isr.  who  came  out  of  Egypt  that  they  should 
not  enter  Canaan,  (y)  'The  fast  of  the  seventh 
month '  (Tisri  ••  "*;  *  "  in  commemoration  of 
Atonement;  •  •  '•  >•>  of  the  government 

left  in  Jerusalem  under  Gedaliah  took  place  in 
this  month  through  his  assassination  (2  K  2525). 
This,  ace.  to  -  *  •  •  ,  ^  '  on  the  3rd  of  Tisri. 

(5)  *The  fas     •  >nth3  (Tebet).     On 

the  10th  of  this  month  the  siege  by  Nebuch.  began 
(2  K  251,  Jer  524).  The  reference  in  Ezk  241- 2  shows 
how  the  habit  of  marking  it  by  a  fast  might  arise. 

From  the  Talm.  we  learn  that,  in  the  times  for  which  it  can 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  practice  to  which  the  prophet 
refers,  the  9th  of  Ab  was  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  im- 

»         ,        "  , " .     "       "       vance  was  then  universally  binding. 

.'  •  ,    '    and  8  that  it  always  held  this  posi- 

people  ask  only  (73)  whether  they 

this  fast      In  the  answer  of  God 

through  the  prophet,  first  one  other  •*  •>  -  •  *•"  1  i  Yi  "i  i'75), 
then  all  four  of  the  fasts  that  had  •  « -i  ,  -  .1  •  •  'v  -ise 
quence  of  their  calamities  are  mentioned  (&19).  It  is  probable 
that  the  taree  not  referred  to  in  the  people's  question  were 
not  regarded  as  of  -  •"  '.  • 1 "  "  '  i  therefore  not  felt 
to  be  onerous  Th  :  •.  •  land,  names  them 

all,  because  il  e  pr'icivlob.  on  which  he  insisted  applied  to  all 
equally.  According  to  the  Talmud  those  three  were*  after  they 
had  ceased  to  be  kept,  remtroduced  subsequently  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  second  temple ;  and  it  was  taug-ht  that  they 
need  be  o"h=rrred  O'i1\  at  Hint  s  W'K.TI  j}  *  Jew?  *vcre  oppressed 
or  we ro  «,!fh  •  aig  cftL.nu.Ks  (e*  B* .  <•'«,  J^nt  i*  n*  '/<•'  Volkssitten 
urul  Jtituauen,  p.  45  If.)-  Jewish  interpreters  seem  to  have 

r  "  -•  •!  7  <•  *s  u ,  r  1-  •'*-"  ,  •=  ^  •  „-  j  1  - »  -isation  from  the 
o"  -  r..' :  "  '•  1 1.  •  a  •>  -'i  ,  •  s  •!'  -  .  '  •  \\  ii  the  restoration 
and  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple  (Bruck>  ib,). 

We  may  perhaps  find  a  trace  of  the  institution 
of  one  other  regular  fast  in  OT — in  the  Bk.  oi 
Esther.  That  book  explains  the  origin  of  the 
Feast  of  Purina,  and  in  Kabbinic  times  the  celebra- 
tion of  that  feast  was  accompanied  by  a  fast  in 
commemoration  of  the  fasting  of  !>rher,  Mordecai, 
and  the  people  (4L-<4  ls--r';.  Tlicic  may  be  an 
allusion  to  this  part  of  the  commemoration  in 
931  end. 

Naturally,  there  is  no  lack  in  the  period  from 
the  ^Captivity  onwards  of  instances  of  fasts  on 
special  occasions.  Of  such  as  the  whole  people 
joined  in  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  one  in  Est 
just  referred  to,  Ezr  821'23,  Keh  91;  and  as 
examples  of  fasts  by  individuals,  Neh  I4,  Dn  9s. 
The  references  to  fasting  in  the  Apocr.  are  not  so 
numerous  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  do 
not  throw  much  additional  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  practice  (To  128, 1  Mac  S47,  2  Mac  1312). 

2.  The  manner  of  observing  fcusts. — There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  accordance  with  usual  Oriental 
practice,  fasting  involved  complete  abstinence  from 
food.  The  period  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  was 
'from  even  till  even'  (Lv  2332).  No  work  was  to  be 
done  (Lv  1629- 81  2333,  !Nu  297).  There  are  allusions 
also  to  the  use  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  (Dn9s, 
Jon  36  etc.).  Abstinence  of  another  kind  was 
also  required,  referred  to  in  1  Co  78  (TK) :  various 
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passages  of  OT  might  be  quoted  in  confirmation, 
though  none  v€"  "'  "  '\  connected  with  fasts. 
It  is  spoken  of  ^  B  '  Talmud. 

3.  The  purpose  of  fasting.— ~W.  K.  Smith  observes 
(J2>Sf23  p.  434),  'The  usage  of  religious  fasting  is 
commonly  taken  as  a  sign  of  soirow,  the  worship- 
pers being  so  distressed  at  the  alienation  of  their 
god  that  they  cannot  eat;  but  there  are  very 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  in  the  strict 
Oriental  form,  in  which  total  abstinence  from 
meat  and  drink  is  pres  •"',  '  *  '  •  [g  -.IM,  <r;]\- 
nothing  more  than  a  ;  ^  » •  01  !  'it  -s  si- 
mental  eating;  of  holy  flesh.'  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  discover  traces  of  this  view  in  OT. 
There  we  find  fasting  employed  simply  as  a  sign 
'•" .: '  ::  is";  «:  (1  S  3113),  or  with  the  evident  object  of 
i  -  •  •  i  '  divine  wrath,  or  winning  divine  com- 
-.» •.  .  suitability  cannot  well  be  explained 
",  •,  ••  if  these  connexions,  except  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  often  a  natural  effect  of  grief, 
and  may  therefo  -k  1  •  .  •  employed  as  a 
sign  of  it.  In  its  .;•,-.-•<••  \  a  mute  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  woi,.  ,  •  ;  •: .  *  mtrition  for  sin, 
or  appeal  for  heavenly  aid  in  distress.  A  super- 
stitious idea  of  its  efficacy  was,  no  doubt,  often 
entertained?  bat  the  particular  form  of  error 
which  the  prophets  found  it  necessary  to  condemn 
was  the  ordinary  one  of  the  formalist,  who  fails  to 
perceive  that  his  external  observances  can  have  no 
value  when  dissevered  from  purity  and  righteous- 
ness of  life  (Is  583'7,  Jer  1410'12,  Zee  7,  8). 

(B)  IN  THE  NT.— 1.  The  Jewish  practice.— There 
is  an  allusion  in  Ac  279  to  e  the  Fast,9  which  was 
so  par  excellence,  i.e.  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
But  the  chief  point  which  we  learn  from  NT  is 
that  by  this  time  frequent  additional  fasts  had 
become  customary  with  those  in  Judaism  who 
desired  to  lead  a  specially  religious  life,  e.g.  Anna 
(Lk  237).  Again,  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable  says, 
'  I  fast  twice  in  the  week '  (Lk  1812).  The  allusion 
is  to  the  two  weekly  fast-days,  Thursday  and  Mon- 
day, on  the  former  of  which  days  Moses  was  said 
to  have  gone  up  iuto  the  Mount,  and  on  the  latter 
to  have  come  down  from  it.  Mention  is  made  of 
Ui<  MI  fi-  '^uonUy  in  the  Talmud.  There  is  also  an 
iiu1"-  -i  n;;  i-.-ii-icnco  to  them  in  the  Didache  81, 
where  Christians  are  bidden  not  to  fast  with  the 
hypociites  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the 
week,  but  on  the  fourth  and  on  Friday.  Further, 
the  question  asked  of  Jesus  by  the  disciples  of 
John  and  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  914,  Mk  218,  Lk  5s3}, 
reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  teachers  who  had 
gathered  about  them  bands  of  scholars,  used  to 
give  to  their  disciples  special  rules  on  the  subject. 

2,  The  teaching  of  Jesus. — There  are  two  pas- 
sages only,  but  those  significant  ones,  (a]  That  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  610'38).  Our  Lord's 
whole  aim  here  appears  to  be  to  secure  perfect 
purity  and  -iinpnuix  of  ir.tontion,  a  *  fasting  unto 
God5  (cf.  Zoc  T'\  in  ihe  lu!l<M,  and  deepest  sense. 
This  would  be  the  most  effectual  cure  for  everj 
error,  practical  or  even  intellectual  (comp.  His 
teaching  on  almsgiving  and  prayer,  Mt  61"16,  and 
see  art.  on  former). 

(b)  His  answer  to  the  question  of  the  disciples 
of  John  and  ol  the  Pharisees  (Mt  914"17,  Mk 
218-22,  Lk  S38-89).  This  answer  throws  light  on 
His  whole  method  and  aim.  To  understand  it  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  question  which  called  it 
forth.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either 
our  Lord  or  His  disciples  failed  to  keep  any  day  of 
fasting  which  was  generally  observed  by  religious 
members  of  the  class  of  artisans  and  small  trades- 
men in  Galilee,  such  as  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
But  He  had  imposed  upon  them  no  frequent 
additional  fasts.  He  defends  them  from  the 
stiictuie  passed  on  them,  and  in  so  doing  replies 
to  the  criticism  of  His  own  teaching,  which  was 


implied,  by  -*tt'",  "r'li  the  principles  on  which 
He  acted,  li<  '„  ;  i:.,  from  prescribing  forms, 
not  that  He  condemned  them  as  mischievous  or 
useless,  but  because  it  would  have  been  the  wrong 
end  at  which  to  begin.  The  course  which  He 
adopted  was  alone  fitting,  in  view  of  the  far-reach- 
ing change  of  character  and  thought  which  He 
designed  to  effect. 

The  precise  fence  of  the  distinction  which  Jesus  drew  between 
the  dajb  while  the  bridegroom  was  present  and  those  when  he 
should  he  removed,  deserves  to  be  inaincd  Trie  time  of  Hia 
presence  on  earth  \vr.-  ,'  ML..--,  art  c  t>.  e,  r.  f^  I,'*-*1  o  of  r,i(  'Osllt  u- 
tion  of  all  thing's  rl:i  »  i'iji£!*  *.'''  '•  '*  •  flo  "<>'-  >•!  '•£  d  *>- 
continued  in  Messiah's  <*  -  *•.«  •  "  '"  "  -  ,•>  the  Jewish 
mind.  The  language  o:  /<  "  -  .  jr  .  -  >  1  thus,  as  it 

ii  interesting'  to  note,  Jesus  added  emphasis  to  the  claim  to  be 
LIK.  "Mcsrsii  i,  which  TIo  •.  "...  .\v  -i  Jj>  in  ic.'etrirar  to  II  nibelf  «is 
the  bridegroom,  bj  v,  M  1!  •  -  I  ;it  ro  Lfie  ursuiu.1  '..y  oi 
u:;  jr  v  ."^'_-  from  His  disciples  then.  We  may  believe  also 
i  '.  i,  IK  w  -  HU  them  afterwards  to  look  back  to  the  time  that 
they  "  "  of  joy.  But  His  clear  pre- 

vision _  <  '  the  promise  was  not  yet  at 

hand,  and  that  a  period  of  sadness  and  trial  would  intervene 
before  it,  is  not  less  remarkable,  and  His  words  unquestionably 
1  -]>1\  HiiiL  there  would  be  a  place  for  fasting  in  the  coming 
(J  sjp  jisauon.  Further,  the  inference  which  has  frequently 
been  drawn  from  them  by  Protestant  commentators,  that  in  the 
~"  ,i"-.  i  ;.  r"»  •  i  *  -  _..-•».  practised  only  when  dictated 
"  1,  ,d  hence  that  It  was  to  be  a 


occasions  of  wide- 
ems to  be  justified  ; 
,  between  two  whole 
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matter  of  individual 
spread  and  exception     • 
for  He  characterizes  . 

periods. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  i  ." 

line  of  conduct,  to  which      .  , 

plainly  shows  that  He  intended  questions  of  outward  observance 
to  be  judged  with  reference  to  new  principles  which  he  incul- 
cated, and  that  He  left  them  to  be  decided  by  His  Church 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  Who  should  come  in  His 
name  (but  see  Hort,  Ju&  Chr.  p.  24). 

This  intention  was  shown  alike  by  what  He  did  and  did  not 

conform  to  in  the  religious  usages  around  Him.    We  have 

noticed  that  the  keeping1  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  in  ques- 

tion on  the  occasion  under  consideration.    But  in  point  of  fact 

His  attitude  to  that  law,  the  respect  for  it  which  He  en- 

.•".•"      "  "    His  silence  as  to  its  approach- 

the  same  principle  as  the  non 

imposition  ot  new  torms.  Me  intended  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic 
law  t  to  be  set  aside  or  changed  only  as  the  result  of  a  new 
spiritual  growth. 

3.  The  practice  of  the  early  Church.  —  The  chief 
instances  are  before  solemn  appointments  (Ac 
132-3  1423).  St  Paul  alludes  to  Ms  fasts  (2  Co 
6*  II27).  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  however,  to 
decide  whether  he  is  speaking  of  voluntary  or 
involuntary  ones.  Perhaps  "both  are  included. 
The  connexion  of  words  seems  rather  to  suggest 
voluntary  fasts  in  the  former  passage,  and  involun- 
tary ones  in  the  latter.  In  places  TK  has  an 
allusion  to  fasting  where  it  is  wanting  according 
to  the  best  evidence  (Mt  1721,  Mk  9s9,  Ac  1030, 
1  Co  75).  This  corruption  of  the  text  may  have 
been  due  to  the  iiKK-asinjr  value  which  was  set 
on  fasting  in  the  Oln  i-mm  Church  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  See  further,  FEASTS  AND  FASTS. 

In  the  Oxyrhynchus  fragment  discovered  by  Grenfell  and 
Hunt,  the  2nd  Logion  contains  the  words  B»V  [*%  wj*-«y<njr«  tlv 
»6ffM»t  ou  t*>,  tSpr.rt  TV  ftatft^steu  rov  6tov.  The  construction  and 
The  meaning  of  the  saying  are  both  difficult  :  Harnack  (Die 
j  ,?wf  entdf.cktjn  Spruche  Jesu,  8ff.)  contends  for  a  meta- 
pl  MK'iil  souse  of  the  \\oul  'fust'  V*i..vin-&'  <.l.'i<r  d  vusMora 
f-i  iV  siuae  of  Ihib  Lognn  we  m,i"  ri  n't  ,o  i»rt  nicll  and  Hum's 

'' 


l>e!)t    Jr!)7,  (iilsi  Aug    1807),"  Swcte 

(LipM.  'L  linen,  Sept  Latfi,  p.  bibt.;. 

V.  H.  STAKTOK. 
FAT,—  See  FOOD  and  SACRIFICE. 

FAT.  —  Asa  verb  'fat*  is  now  nearly  displaced 
by  '  fatten.'  It  occurs  in  Sir  261S  *  The  grace  of  a 
wife  delighteth  her  husband,  and  her  discretion 
will  fat  Ms  bones*  (vuLvet,  BV  c  fatten');  and  the 
ptcp.  *  fatted*  in  1  £  4P  ('fatted  fowl,'  Heb,  onfp, 
see  FOWLS),  Jer  4621  fe  fatted  bullocks,'  R7  e  calves 
of  the  stall'),  Lk  1323-27-80;  to  which  KV  adds 
1  S  2S24  fa  fatted  calf'  (AV  'a  fat  calf  '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

FAT.—  Fat,  meaning  a  large  vessel  for  holding 
liquids,  has  been  displaced  by  'vat'  in  literary 
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JATE 


FAVOUE 


English.  The  difference  between  the  spellings, 
says  Skeat  (Etymol.  Diet,  s.v.)  Is  one  ol  dialect 
only,  *fat*  bein^  northern  and  *vat5  southern. 
Fat  occurs  in  AV,  Jl  224  '  the  fats  shall  overflow 
with  wine  and  oil,*  and  313  ("both  np;)  ;  in  the  com- 
pound 'winefat'  ia  Is  63s  (m),  3\ik  12*  (inro\fyiov, 
AY  1611  'wine  fat'  as  two  words)  ;  and  'pressfat' 
(1611  <presse-fat7)Hag2™(:!r). 

RV  gives  'vats'  in  JI  (see  Driver's  note,  ad  loc.)} 
though  In  Pr  S10  it  charges  *  presses  '  of  AV  into 
<  fats  3  (3$).  «  Winefat  "  or  Mlc  12*  is  made  c  -wine- 
press,* and  'pres&fat'  of  Hag  21S  'winefat'  (not 
by  Amer.  BY).  Amer.  KV  prefers  'winevat5  to 
winefat  in  Is  632.  See  WINE.  J.  HASTINGS. 


PATE  >—See 

FATHER.—  See  FAMILY  and  GOD. 
FATHOM.—  See  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

FATLING.  —  A  failing  is  an  animal,  especially  a 
young  animal,  fattened  for  slaughter,  It  is  the 
tr"  of  three  Helx  and  one  Greek  word.  (1)  M"8rt\ 
pin.  mtrWm,  2  S  613,  Is  11s,  Ezk  3918  :  which  is 
elsewhere  tr*  cfat  cattle'  (KV  •  failings*),  1  K 
p.  19.  25.  <fed  beasts  '(so  BV),  Is  I11;  cfat  beasts' 
(so  KV),  Am  5s*.  (2)  MeUm,  Ps  £615  :  which  else- 
where  occurs  only  Is  517"  trd  lfat>  ones,'  AV  and 
KV".  (3)  Mishntm,  1  S  159,  which  means  '  seconds/ 
of  a  second,  inferior  sort  (as  AVm).  But  that 
is  plainly  not  the  meaning  here.  Hence  the  text 
is  £.1  ?  ti.J.'y  amended  into  mashin^annim  (Q'WQ), 
v,i  ,  »  i-  ic,und  in  Neh  810»  and  means  *  fat  things/ 
'delicacies'  (EV  'the  fat3).  This  is  the  read- 
ing followed  by  EV,  and  it  has  the  support  of 
Targ.  Syr.  and  Arab.  VSS.  Bat  Driver  (Notes 
on  Sam.  p.  94)  prefers  to  read  hassh&me'nJim,  which 
occurs  (in  the  sing.)  in  Ezk  3416  (and  elsewhere), 
and  is  tr*1  *  the  fat.  He  then  renders  *  the  best  of 
the  flocks  and  the  herds,  even  the  fat  ones  and  the 
lambs/  (c*"s;n)  D'jEfo).  (4)  <rmord  (lit.  'fed  with 
grain  3}y  Mt  22*  *  my  oxen  and  my  failings  are 
killed  '  (Tindaie's  tr*  ;  Wye.  *  my  bolis  [hulls]  and 
my  volatilfs  [fowls]/  alter  Vtdg".  tauri  mei  et 
altilia).  To  those  BV  adds  (5)  WrV&h,  Ezk  343 
'the  fatlings*  for  AV  'them  that  are  fed':  the 
word  is  an  adj.,  and  is  tr*  *  fat'  in  v.2*  ('fat  cattle  J 
AV  and  RV)S  it  is  the  'fat3  kine  of  Pharaoh's 
dream  (Gn  41).  J.  HASTINGS. 

FiUCHIOJL—  Jth  IS6  'she  ...  took  down  his 
fauchion  from  thence/  and  169  *the  fauchion 
passed  through  his  Beck'  (AV  1611  'fanchin/  EV 
'  scimitar  ').  The  Greek  is  dKivdxfjs  (in  169  A  has 
dwdinr,  to  which  Hatch  and  Eedpath  give  a  sep. 
entry  in  their  Concord  to  the  Sept.,  but  with  a 
query  ;.  found  only  here.  The  <k.  ,  a  word  of  Persian 
origrfi.  i^  often  user!  in  Herodotus  to  describe  a 
short  sword.  See  SWOKD.  The  Eng,  word  was 
originally  the  name  of  *a  "broad  sword  more  or 
less  curved  on  the  convex  side*  ;  but  in  later  use 
poetry  signified  a  sword  of  any  kind. 

J.  HASTINGS. 

A  fault  is  properly  a  dt-f^ct  or  short- 
coming (fallitus,  late  Lat.  ptcp.  of  falUre,  to  fail, 
come  short,  Old  Fr.  faute*)  either  of  material 
things,  as  Ld.  Bemers,  Froissart,  I.  clix.  19S, 
*  They  had  gret  fant  in  their  hoost  of  vitayle*  ;  or 
from  a  recognized  standard  of  physical  beauty, 
workmanship,  or  moral  rectitude.  The  defect 
expressed  by  *fanlt'  is  in  AV  almost  always  moral, 
but  the  larger  meaning,  shortcoming  in  any  sense,  is 


seen  in  Rev  U5  '  they  are  without  fault  before  the 
tin  one  of  God'  (d^w^ot,  KV  '  without  blemish ') ;  of. 
Jude"4  *  faultless*  (d/wfytovs,  BV  'without  blemish  ). 
In  1  Co  C7  the  least  degree  of  moral  blame  is  ex- 
pressed  (Gr.  jjmjfM,  BY  'defect,3  EVm  'loss1). 

Craik  (Sty  ofShdk*.  p.  124)  says,  «  The  word  fault  formerly 
tbougn  often  signifying  no  more  than  it  now  does,  earned 
sometimes  a  much  greater  weig  "  -  -than  we  now 
attach  to  It.'  And  he  gives  as  an  .  •.  :•>  -  -  *  v«*.  i.  iii.  5— 

8  Who  ever  knew  ti  «,  >e»-.  «r  s  "••  •  ao*-  «.c  * 
Those  that  have  ;.nr,«\  ".he  w.r  j  ho  f-  .  of  faults. 

To  which  may  be  added  Tit.  Andron*  y.  ii.  178— 

« You  Mlled  her  husband,  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  to  death.* 

See  also  M<m.  and  Jul  ra.  iii.  25— 

«  0  deadly  sin !  •    ..  "       '  *      "     "!  '' 
Thy  fault  our      >  .'     • 

And  Milton,  PL  xii.  337— 


This  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  'fault'  enabled  AV  to 
retain  Coverdale's  tr«  of  Gn  419  '  This  daye  do  I  renr  P.ITO  n1;- 
fawte/  though  Wye.  had  '  I  knowleche  my  syrmt,'  a*ul  LUC  1  \L\J 
(KBg)  is  some  thirty  times  translated  'sin.'  Other  words 
usually  tr*1  *sm*  are  occasionally  rendered  fault,'  as 


previous 


(Cov.  Gen,  Bish.) .  RV  gives  '  ••  '  ->\  And  tapctrmeut 
trd  *  trespass'  Mt  614- le,  Mk  '  1-  -  J  Co  :, '',  Eph  %\  Col  2« ; 
'  offence  'Bo  425  515  la  17.  is  20 ;  « fail '  RO  11^.  12 ;  and  '  sin '  Eph 
•  7  x  Col  *  \  «-  ir  1 '  fanit  *  2  Co  rA%  Ja  516 ;  KV  gives  *  trespass' 


'Make  no  fault,'  a  very  rare  expression,  is 
found  Sir  $13  (M  xA-wieX^crfls,  RV  'commit  no 
fault3). 

In  the  trial  before  Pilate,  St.  John  thrice  uses  atria 
(1838  194  6),  and  St.  Luke  thrice  atrtov  (234-14-22). 
Except  in  Lk  23s2  (c  cause ')  AV  renders  in  each 
case  by  e  fault ' ;  but  the  meaning  of  both  words  is 
'ground  for  committal/  'legal  cause ^ for  prosecu- 
tion.' RV  srives  *  crime '  in  Jn,  leaving  Ilk  as  in 
AV. 

Faulty  is  now  nearly  confined  to  the  expression 
of  physical  defects.  In  2  S  M13  (05^  adj.),  Hos  102 
(DIJ>K  vb.  ==be  held  guilty)  it  is  used  as  the  oxpr  <1-^"  "• 
of" moral  wrong,  RV  *  guilty.'  J.  H  \s 


the  more  accurate  spelling:,  the  if  being  inserted 
from  t&e  influence  of  It  faita  and  Lat./aKere,  although  the  i* 
stands,  of  course,  for  the  I.  In  th  e  Psalter  of  1539  the  spelling  is 
ajways./fcuce,  tnoup-h  modern  editions  of  the  Pr.  Bk.  spell  fault. 
to  AV  of  1611  it  te  fault  always. 


FAYOUR. — Favour  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Shakespeare  and  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  personal 
tjrj//tMtfrn»e.  arid  then  as  simply  meaning  the  face 
(t-i  Coc^  n  XANCK  and  CHEEE).  Thus  Spenser, 
IQ  v.  vii.  39— 

'She  knew  not  his  favour's  likelynesse, 
For  many  scarres  and  many  hoary  heares, 
But  stood  long-  staring  on  him  mongst  uacertain  fears.1 

More,  Utopia  (Robinson's  tra,  Lumby's  ed.  p,  19), 
'whom  "by  Ms  favoure  and  apparell  forthwith  I 
judged  to  be  a  mariner.5  Shaks.  As  You  Like  It, 
rv.  iii.  87— 

*  The  boy  is  fair, 
Of  female  favour.* 

Bacon,  J$$say$>  *  Of  Beauty '  (Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p. 
176,  1.  17),  'In  Beauty^  that  of  Favour,  is  more 
then  that  of  Colour/ 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Ps  45M 11958,  Pr  19*  29* 
are  examples  of  this  meaning.  But,  though  th« 
Heb.  (n'i$)  there  tr*1  'favour'  is  literally  *face,' 
favour  or  goodwill  is  cl early  the  meaning.  In  the 
-  ;  *  -  ' " ,  (... '  i^cll-f  avom  od %  and  f  ill-favoured/  ho\v 
<  v  < , .  u ,"  "ru  this  meaning,  as  Gn  2917  *  Rachel  wa* 


*  The  correct  tr.  of  ^  nxari  is  doubtful.  If  the  vb.  be  taken 
as  3rd  sing,  f eon.  (Oqf.  JEfet.  Lex )  the  meaning  -will  be  '  thy 
people  is  at  fault  *  (but  DJJ  is  nowhere  else  fercu,  not  even  in 
Jg  187,  gee  Moore,  ad  foe.) ;  if  as  2nd  sing,  masc.,  *  thou  wilt 
•wrong  thy  people*  (so  Pesh  LXX,  ukixtfiic  T«V  x*«»  m).  Thii 
is  accepted  by  Siegfried-Stade,  who  punctuate  r;Npij.  Socin 
(m  Eautzach'B  AT)  pronounces  the  MT  unintelligible. 


FAVOUR 


FEAE 
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beautiful  and  well  favoured '  (ngrp  n*>%  lit.  *  fair  to 
be  seen.5  So  eyllfaYourednesSj  Dt  I71  (sn  137,  lit. 

4 evil  thing'). 

In  Jos  112®  favour  means  scarcely  more  than  merc^,  «for  it 
was  of  the  LORD  to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should  come 
against  Israel  in  battle,  and  that  he  might  destroy  them 
utterly,  and  they  might  have  no  favour '  (ngn$  :  in  Ezr  98  the 
meaning  is  the  same,,  but  EV  give  '  grace ' ;  everywhere  else  the 
Heb.  word  means  'intreaty').  Of.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii. 
298,  'And  they,  which  by  that  lawe  were  condemned,  were 
put  to  dethe  without  any  fauous-.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

FlYOUB.—The  interest  of  the  biblical  use  of 
this  word  resides  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  the 
term  grace.  It  has  not,  like  that  term,  obtained 
any  doctrine  *  "  "*"  ,  While  xdpts  in  the 

LAX  (Vulg.  u  t  •  revailing  equivalent,  it 
is  used  only  six  times  in  NT  to  tr.  that  word  (see 
also  Lk  P8  KexapLTw^vT},  <  highly  favoured '  5  marg. 

*  gracious!..  ,         *•••,*  mucjj  graced ').    Grace, 
in   fact,  favour,  implies  much 
more.    And  it  comes  as  a  free  gift  ( '  Gratia,  nisi 
gratis  sit,  non  est  gratia3),  while  favour  may  be 
won  or  deserved.    To  obtain  favour  is  to  please,  to 
show  favour  is  ':,  1,  •    *        ]. 

In  OT  the  •,  *•  ^  i«  ••  ,  however,  hardly  per- 
ceptible. The  instinct  of  the  translators  led  them, 
it  is  true,  to  avoid  the  adjective  *  favourable '  as  a 
rendering  of  po  ('  gracious J)  used  only  of  God  (with 
the  one  possible  exception  of  Ps  112*.  See  Cheyne, 
The  Book  of  Psalms,  in  loc. },  but  the  verb  j jp  and 
its  other  derivatives  are  often  represented  by 
'favour.'  Thus  [n,  38  times  rendered  'grace,'  is  26 
times  trd  '  favour.^  Nor  is  the  sense  of  $tr-  n*jt7,,  w- 
ing  help,  so  prominent  in  the  former  woraj  alto- 
gether absent  from  the  latter.  (See  Ps  512  'with 
favour  wilt  thou  compass  him  as  with  a  shield.') 

Eight  other  Heb.  roots,  implying  kindness,  good- 
willy  pity,  are  represented  in  the  AV  by  '  favour.* 
The  most  frequent   of  these  is  psr;    1irr—L^'-- 
rendered  15  times  ( favour.'    For  ID-  /     i  j    ,    . 
ness,  ( favour '  is  employed  only  3  times. 

The  LXX  vary  mucn  more  than  the  Eng.  tr., 
the  idea  of  pity  pronouncing  itself  in  £X«w,  while 
that  of  goodwill  comes  out  in  etSoida,  ft&i^a,  x/?o- 
fftoirov  (Q'J9),  So  in  the  Vulg.  we  find  misericordia, 
wluntas,  imltus.  A.  S.  AGLEN. 

FEAR. — For  the  theology  of  Fear  see  next  article. 
Some  obsolete  or  archaic  uses  deserve  notice, 

1*  Pol'ou,  jii^r  ihc-  TIcK  ir.ioin,  'my  fear/  'thy  fear/ 
etc.,  stands  lor  the  '  fear  of  me/  *  of  thee/  etc. :  Ex 
2S27  'I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee'  ('«?'£  KV 

*  my  terror ') ;  Job  9s4  €  let  not  his  fear  terrify  me  * 
pnpfc,  BV  *  his  terror') ;  Jer  219  'my  fear  is  not  in 
thee '  (vrj$s).    Simila  rly  Ps  9011  *  even  according;  to 
thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath  *  (l$i$p!|,  EV  *  according 
to  the  fear  that  is  due  unto  thee,'  so  Perowne ; 
Del.*  Cheyne,  'the  fear  of  thee/  with  the  same 
meaning ;  jDe  Witt,  'But  who  has  yet  learned  the 
power  of  Thine  anger,  And  Thy  wrath  as  measured 
by  the  reverence  due  Thee?');  Is  6317  *O  LOED, 
why  hast  thou  made  us  to  err  from  thy  ways,  and 
hardened  our  heart  from  thy  fear  ? '  (T*p»~,  so  RV ; 
Del.  c  so  that  we  fear  thee  not/  evidently  the  geni- 
tive of  the  object ;  Orelli,  *  that  it  fears  not  thee '} ; 
M,d  I6  '  if  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ? '  ('K^D). 
Earlier  VSS  contained  this  idiom  yet  oftener,  as 
On  92  Wye.  (1382) '  youre  feer  and  youre  tremhlyng 
be  upon  alle  the   oeestis  of  erthe'  (1388  'youre 
drede  and  tremblyng/  AV  'the  fear  of  you  and 
the  dread  of  your).    2.  After  another  Heb.  idiom 

*  The  suffix,  says  Delitzsch,  fe  either  the  genitive  of  the  sub- 
ject, i.«.  according  to  Thy  tearfulness  (nx"»:,  as  in  Ezk  118) ;  or 
of  the  object,  'ace.  to  the  fear  that  is  due  unto  thee  *  The 
latter  way  of  taking  it  is  more  natural  in  itself  (cf.  v.8,  Ex  202<>, 
Dt  S25),  and  here  characterizes  the  knowledge  that  is  so  rarely 
found  as  a  knowledge  that  is  determined  by  the  fear  of  God  and 
truly  religious 


'fear'  is  used  for  the  object  of  fear,  that  which 
is  feared :  Gn  3142  *  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 


from  Pesh.  Targ.  etc.),  so  v.53,  Ps  3111  *  was  a 
reproach  among  all  mine  enemies,  but  especially 
«.  '  -  '.  '"  -  -'  '  fear  to  mine  acquaiiit- 
"  •  .""  •  -  •»•'.'  fleeth  from  the  noise 
of  the  fear  shall  fall  into  the  pit7  (us)  5  Ps  535  'There 
were  they  in  great  fear,  where  no  fear*  was*  (D^ 
ina  n»rn6  lur^ra)  ;  Pr  I26  '  I  will  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh  '  (03^75)  ;  Is  812-  2S  c  neither  fear  ye  their 
fear,  nor  be  afraid.  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
himself  j  and  let  him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  "be 
your  dread'  (oasnio  ,  .  .  toqio)  ;  Ps344  'I  sought  the 
Lord,  and  he  heard  me,  and  delivered  me  from  all 
my  fears'  (W«D)  ;  Pr  1024  'The  fear  of  the  wieked, 
it  shall  come  upon  him'  (yyi  rrruo)  ;  Is  664  'I  also 
will  choose  their  delusions,  and  bring  their  fears 
upon  them'  (DPTUD).  Cf.  Pr  1029  Cov.  'The  wa^re 
of  the  LORDE  geueth  a  corage  vnto  ye  godly,  but  it 
is  a  feare  for  wicked  doers  3  ;  Herbert,  The  Temple, 
120,  1.  29— 

*  OaH  in  thy  death's-head  there,  tie  up  thy  fears,' 

3.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fear,  a  *  slavish  feare, 
and  a  spnlike  feare  '  (Hieron,  Works,  L  130).  The 
latter  is  now  used  only  of  our  relation  to  God. 
But  it  was  formerly  n^i-fi^tl  to  the  reverence  due  to 
any  superior,  as  Ho  1.5-  •  lie  in.  or  to  all  their  dues  : 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  whom 
custom  ;  fear  to  whom  fear/  Cf.  Knox,  Hist.  194, 
*  we  deny  neither  Toll,  Tribute,  nor  fear,  to  her 
[the  Queen  Regent]  nor  her  officers.'  Ascham 
\T'jj  t.jr/'P  vs.  B.  fol.  35,  ed.  1545)  says  that  a  priest 
shoulii  have  *  a  bodye  ful  of  manlye  authoritie  to 
fear  ill  men/  &  The  article  being  formerly  used 
freely  with  abstract  nouns,  we  find  *  a  fear,*  Ezk 
3013  '  I  will  put  a  fear  in  the  land  of  Egypt*  (nyy, 
RV  retains);  Ad.  Est  158  *in  a  fear9  (dywvt&cras, 
RV  *  in  an  agony  '). 

In  the  quotation  from  Ascham  above,  the  verb 
to  fear  is  used  in  the  active  sense  of  put  fear  into, 
terrify.  This  meaning,  though  it  occurs  but  once 
in  AV,  is  common  in  the  earlier  VSS  and  in  Eng. 
writers  of  the  time. 


Thus  Lv  Sd8^  Wye.  '  i  !»«'  s<  w  r  o*  a  ri  \  ITJ^  U'-f  .-}'  L'  :<  ro  '  (»"i  *  ; 
Dn  41*  Oov.  '  O  Bolthu«-nr  li  c  'it  r«(  r  i  ,  (•ri£i>:Mk  t  IT  i:  is,,'  r- 
pretacion  thereotf  fe,  i  M  ,10  '  ;  1  (,'G  r  ''  (!r:i  L,"»  ,•,'/,<  •,-  /"  f  ty 
that  I  may  not  seme  as  it  were  to  f  eare  you  with  letters*  (so 
Wye.).  Cf.  Elyot,  The  Governwr,  i.  247,  'the  good  husbande, 
whan  he  hath  sowen  his  grrpunde,  settethe  up  c'orzVii  \*r 
thredes,  which  some  call  shailes,  some  hlenchars,  oro*.'>ir  u1 
bho'.vcs,  io  foare  av\i\y  hin'is,  luiieh  he  foresccth  retiv  :o  do- 
uourc  and  liurte  h.s  conic1.'  So  Fo\ef  Acies  and  Mtm  i.  WO  (ccl. 
1.1P3),  'A  woiidcrfiill  and  teiriolo  ^,'trrh<iuake  fell  thrortrh  o.u  al 
Ki^iond:  wncrupoji  diuors  of  the  bnlliaguises  bcmpf  re  irud  1)\ 
ti'o  sirangi  anrl"  wonderfull  demonstration,  dou'>'iitr  vl'at  -z 
should  meane,  *  *  f  >v  *•  r  r  "xi  to  leaue  of  from  chear  det/ermin.- 
ate  purpose*  ;  -»;  »  •  •  r,  .'  %'  xii.  25— 

*For  all  that  here  on  earth  we  dreadfull  hold, 
Be  hut  as  bugs  to  f  earen  babes  withall, 
Compared  to  the  creatures  in  the  seas  enthrall.* 
More,  Utopia,  (Bob.  trf,  Lumby's  «."!  p  115,  1.  23),  expresses  hiu 
•}  •   i    ,  »-i  '<:"•'  vi    f.  *  They  aNo  which  do  not  aifree 

:   (     •  -'  i     f  i'o    'r  nan  fr>m  it.  nor^  speake  ajrains 

any  man  inai  iiauu  received  it.'  Imdale,  TiVr/-^,  i.  7,  s>a\n 
Scripture  is  *  a  comfort  in  adversity  that  we  despair  not,  and 
feareth  us  in  prosperity,  that  we  sin  not';  and  Expositions^ 
148,  'fearing  you  \\ith  t'.io  bug  of  excommunication/  From 
Shaks,  take  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  i.  ii  205—- 

*  Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 

Loud  'larunis,  neighing-  steeds,  and  trumpet's  clang-  7 

And  do  you  bell  me  01  a  woman's  tongue, 

That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear 

As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 

Tush  1  tush  I  fear  boys  with  bugs.1 


*  Earle  (Psalter  of  1539,  p.  291)  says  that  in  this  example 
'  fear '  is  used  in  the  ancient  sense  of  FJSJt,  sudden  alarm, 
shock  of  danger.  But  that  sense  seems  to  ha\  e  been  dropped 
very  early,  long  before  the  days  of  Coverdale,  who  first  use* 
1  fear '  here  (Wychi  as  usual  ha-vmg  '  dread '),  and  the  Heb.  is 
the  same  as  in  the  other  passages  quoted  above 
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t^vtra  r- ot">  f.-v:  B:i    4i:"-   A     ft    QVK      i Vr  'hat  we  fear 
I  ,       -     ..      >',"?  .      ,,     ,     .-         ...  Hefearetli 

:  •,  ,•    •'"••  rti<  *..",«      t-     ;  •    '-/where  the 

neuter  and  active  senses  of  the'word  are  found  together. 

The  example  in  AV  is  Wis  179  ^For  though  no 
terrible  thing  did  fear  them  ;  yet  being  scared  with 
beasts  that  passed  by,  and  hissing  of  serpents,  they 
died  for  fear'  (4<f>opeL,  RY  e affrighted ').  A  Heb; 
idiom  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  *fear  before/ 
which  occurs  1  Ch  1630,  Ps  9Gy,  EC  812-  *,  Hag  I13. 
Thus  Ps  96®  *  0  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness :  fear  before  him,  all  the  earth '  (wv 
V4§9,  KV  *  tremble  before  him '),  The  verb  is  used 
in  a  grammatical  misconstruction  in  Is  5711  *  And 
of  whom  hast  thou  been  afraid  or  feared,'  which 
is  rectitied  in  RV  *  And  of  whom  hast  thou  been 
afraid  and  ia  fear  ?  * 

Fearful  in  older  Eng.  meant  'greatly  fearing* 
as  well  as  *  greatly  to  be  feared.'  Both  senbes  are 
used  in  AT  and  retained  in  EV.  1.  Dt  20s '  What 
man  is  there  that  is  fearful  and  fainthearted?' 
(to  jo);  Jg  7s  'fearful  and  afraid'  (*n;);  Is  354 
'Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be 
strong,  fear  not'  (a^nnDaS  lit.  *  hasty  of  heart/ 
as  RVm) ;  Mt  828  *  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of 
little  faith?*  (ffeiXfe;  so  Mk  440,  Rev  218  [all]); 
Sir  2W  ±218,  1  Mac  356,  2  Mac  813.  Cf.  Adams, 
II  Peter,  55,  *  If  thon  lovest  God,  thou  wilt  be 
fearful  to  offend  him,  careful  to  please  him*; 
and  Chapman,  Homer's  Iliads,  xxiii.  740 — 

1  On  the  shore,  f ar-off ,  he  caus'd  to  raise 
A  «KiHir  >(•  to  whose  top  they  tied  a  fearful  dove  by  th*  foot, 

2.  Ex  15U  e  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ?  *  (n?rw  K^J, 
lit.  •  feared  [in]  praises  * ;  usually  understood  *  to 
be  feared  even  when  praised  * ;  Kalisch,  ^awful  in 
praises, — the  qualities  which  are  mentioned  in 
praising  Him  nil  the  mind  with  awe  and  rever- 
ence ' ;  in  Kautzsch,  Du  furchtbarer  in  Ruhmes- 
ikaten,  *  fearful  in  deeds  of  praise ' ;  the  last,  or 
Oxf.  Heb«  Lex.  *  terrible  in  attributes  that  call  for 
praise/  being  best) ;  Dt  2S58  e  that  thou  mayest 
fear  this  glorious  and  fearful  name,  THE  LORD 
THY  GOD'  (K-fo);  Lk  2111  *  fearful  sights*  (TB 
(fr&fiTrrpa,  edd,  4>6fiydpa.,  RV  '  terrors  *) ;  He  1037 

*  a   certain   fearful  looking    for    of    jurt-m^it* 
($opep6$ ;  so  v.^1,  but  in  1221  *  terrible/  KV  fear- 
ful 3 :  ^.  is  always  used  of  that  which  inspires 
fear) ;  2  Es  8s3  128  1513,  2  Mac  1s4.    Cf.  Melvill, 
Diary  (Wod.   p.  271),   'The   ministerie    of   Mr. 
Robert  Bruce  was  verie  steadable  and  mightie 
that  yeir,  and  divers  yeirs  following,  maist  com- 
fortabla  to  the  guid  and  godly,  and  maist  feirfull 
to  the  enemies/    *  Awful  *  and  *  dreadful  *  have 
both  meanings  also. 

Fearfully  is  found  only  in  Ps  13914  *  I  am  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made*  ('n^)  nto-j^,*  Del. 

*  **i  am  wonderfully  come  into  being  under  fearful 
circumstances/7  i.e.  circumstances  that  excite  a 
shudder^  #e.  of  astonishment  * ;  Cheyne,  '  graced 
so  fearfully  and  P;I--;«I,,«\,  3).f 

Pearfulness  I  •.*-  iii  •  •  earlier  VSS  both  the 
meaninpfs  of  fearful,  as  Ezk  3018  Cov,  *  a  fearful- 
ness  will  I  sende  into  the  Egipcians  londe  * ;  2  Mac 
15s*  COY.  *  sende  now  also  thy  good  angell  before  us 
(o  LORD!  of  heavens)  in  the'f earful ner.se  and  drede 
of  thy  mightie  arme/  But  in  AV  *  f earfulness } 
means  always  the  feeling  of  fear,  apprehension, 
timidity :  Ps  553,  Is  33W  214,  2  Es  5*4  II40  lo87. 

*  See  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  71,  Kern  2. 

t  Sec  Cheyne's  whole  note  (Book  of  Psalms,  p.  352) ;  it  Is  par- 
ticularly good.  He  says,  '  Hitzig-  considers  such  a  burst  of 
admiration  inappropriate  to  the  case  of  human  birth  But 
why?  Take  the  production  of  a  human  hand.  Why  should 
not  a  sensitive  poet  thrill,  like  Browning's  heroine  (James  Lee's 


**  The  beauty  in  thia— how  free,  how  fine 
To  lear  almost"?' 


BY  adds  Wis  178  'These  were  themselves  sick  witls 
a  ludicrous  fearfulness3  (Karaj^acrroy  et/Xd^eta^ 
AV  '  fear  worthy  to  be  laughed  at '). 

J.  HASTINGS. 

FBAR.— As  in  Eng.,  so  in  Heb.  and  in  Gr.  the 
same  words  are  used  to  express  emotions  of  fear 
which  differ  widely  in  their  ethical  character.  At 
one  end  of  the  scale  we  have  the  fear  of  the  LORD, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  (Ps  11110)  and 
the  whole  duty  of  man  (Ec  121J) ;  at  the  other  end 
that  fear  of  pain,  shame,  or  death,  which  is  ciaven, 
servile,  and  selfish,  and  which  is  often  rebuked  in 
Scripture.  But  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp 
line  between  the  two  kinds  of  fear,  for  in  the  im- 
perfection of  human  character  one  motive  shades 
off  into  another.  Once  even,  by  a  bold  anthropo- 
morphism, God  Himself  is  said  to  fear  in  the  lower 
sense  of  the  word  ( Dt  S227,  see  Driver's  note). 

The  fear  which  is  merely  self -regarding  ought 
not  to  exist  in  a  rational  being  who  knows  that 
God  is  his  Father  and  understands  enough  to  trust 
Him.  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear  (1  Jn  418). 
Bufc  man,  as  he  is,  fears  the  forces  of  nature, 
which  he  does  not  understand  or  cannot  control, 
because  he  does  not  trust  God's  providence.  And 
he  fears  his  fellow-man,  because  he  is  aware  that 
brotherly  instincts  have  grown  weak  with  the 
sense  of  the  loss  of  God's  Fatherhood.  *  Thus 
conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all.'  When 
Adam  fell,  he  was  afraid  because  he  was  naked 
(Gn  310},  and  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  face^God : 
thus  fear  of  God  took  its  rise  in  the  violation  of 
peaceful  fellowship  with  Him.  Similarly,  Cain 
violates  human  fellowship,  and  fears  man  because 
he  is  an  outlaw  and  God's  curse  is  upon  him 
(Gn  412'14).  Fear  is  thus  the  natural  consequence 
of  misdoing  (Pr  281},  and,  accordingly,  is  some- 
times expressly  said  to  be  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment (Lv  2617,  Dt  2S25-66).  The  effect  of  selfish 
fear  is  to  unman  the  coward,  he  loses  spirit  (Jos 
211,-  for  the  same  phrase  used  in  a  higher  sense, 
see  1  K  10s) :  such  men  are  to  be  rejected<  from 
active  service  in  the  army,  lest  the  infection  of 
their  timidity  spread  (Dt  208,  Jg  7a).  Courage  is 
especially  needed  in  a  prophet  (Jer  I8,  Ezk  39). 
Fear  is  to  be  overcome  by  faith  in  God  (Ps  112r<  8). 
In  Kev  218  the  fearful  are  numbered  with  the 
unbelieving  among  the  most  grievous  sinners. 

The  nobler  fear  has:  no  thought  of  danger  to 
self,  so  that  the  fear  of  Goti  is  ihe  very  opposite 
to  the  fear  of  man  (Is  812- 18,  Mt  1028) ;  but  it  arises 
from  the  sense  of  the  nearness  of  some  higher  and 
holier  being.  Thus  the  beasts  fear  man  (Gn  9a), 
and  man  fears  angels  and  spirits,  and,  above  all, 
God.  To  fear  the  LOUD  (the  phrase  occurs  far 
more  often  with  J"  than  with  Elohim)  means 
rather  to  feel  awe  of  what  He  is,  than  fear  of 
what  He  might  do.  It  is  fear  of  a  Person  (J"  is 
God's  personal  name),  of  His  character,  dignity, 
and  holiness,  rather  than  of  His  power  or  works. 
The  fear  of  the  LORD  is  to  hate  evil  (Pr  818).  Fear 
in  the  better  sense  of  the  word  is  the  mainspring 
of  religion,  and  *to  fear*  is  constantly  used  as 
signifying  *to  worship,'  whether  the  object  be 
the  true  God  or  the  gods  of  the  heathen  (e.g. 
2  K  1735*88}.  Thus,  too,  Jacob,  when  dealing  with 
Laban,  calls  J7/  the  Fear  of  his  father  Isaac  (Gn 
SI42-  «*),  that  is,  the  object  of  his  worship  and  religi- 
ous awe.  This  kind  of  fear  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  lower  sort,  that  it  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  given  by  God's  Spirit  to  the 
Messianic  Km^  (Is  1P-S,  the  spirit  of  die  fear  of 
the  LOKD),  and  the  prayers  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
were  heard  because  of  His  godly  fear  (He  57). 

But  men  axe  only  gradually  trained  to  the  level 
of  this  holy  and  disinterested  fear.  They  often 
Lave  to  be  taught  to  fear  God  at  all,  even  in  the 
lower  sense  ;  and  this  lesson  is  enforced  by  divine 
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punishments  (1  S  1218),  just  as  civil  punishments 
teach  men  the  authority  of  the  law  through  fear 
(Dt  1311).  It  is  possible  to  trace  !»••>.•  .-  >.  the 
conception  of  fear  taught  in  the  U  , !-. .  J  ,k:i-  at 
Sinai  the  people  fear  the  fire  (Ex  2018-20) ;  but  at 
Hpreb  the  prophet  is  taught  to  look  for  God  in  the 
still  small  voice  rather  than  m  the  fire  and  tempest 
(1  K  1912) ;  and  Ezekiel  is  told  not  to  crouch  before 
God,  but  to  stand  upon  his  feet  when  God  speaks 
to  him  (Ezk  21).  So  in  the  NT  boldness  towards 
God  is  inculcated  as  much  as  fear,  Christ  having 
opened  up  the  way  of  access  for  all  who  are  united 
to  Him :  see  Eph  312,  He  416  1019, 1  Jn  228  321  417  (cf . 
Ko  815  contrast  bet.  spirit  of  bondage  and  of  adop- 
tion). But  Christ  does  not  encourage  the  idea  that 
it  is  as  yet  possible  to  supersede  the  motive  even  of 
selfish  iear;  He  gives  grave  ^  •••"  -  of  the  con- 
sequences that  will  follow  sin  N  !< ;  i .<  > ,  and,  while 
He  tells  His  *  friends'  not  to  fear  men,  He  bids 
them  emphatically  to  fear  Him  who  hath  power 
to  cast  into  hell  (Lk  124- 5). 

In  Ac  'one  that  feareth  God*  is  often  used 
technically  to  mean  a  proselyte,  even  though  un- 
circumcised  (Ac  103).  This  is  also  the  vi-  •<  rpipr  ->f 
the  word  <re(3&y,evos,  one  that  worshipped,  <•<>•..  ;J-o 
translated  'devout.'  See  COTTEAGE,  REVEEENCE. 

W.  0.  BFKROWS. 

FEISTS  AND  FISTS,— It  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  this  article  *  into  four  parts — 


I.  F, 


1     :       "  /itution  of  the  Sabbath. 

II.   .  .'      '  .  .  ~  Passover,  Pentecost,  and 

Tabernacles 

III.  The  Minor  Festivals. 

IV.  The  Fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Minor  Pasts. 

I.  FEASTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  THE  SABBATH. 

(1)  The  Sabbath.  (2)  The  New  Moon.  (3)  The 
Feast  of  Trrii-vS  on  the  1st  day  of  the  Sab- 
batical month.  *  v-i ;  The  Sabbatical  year.  (5)  The 
Jubilee  year. 

The  sacred  number  7  dominates  the  cycle  of 
religious  observance.  Every  7th  day  was  a 
Sab  oath.  Every  7r,h  month  was  a  sacred  month. 
Every  7th  year  was  a  Sabbatical  year.  After 
7  times  7  was  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The  Feast 
of  the  Passover,  with  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread,  began  14  days  (2x7)  after  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  lasted  7  days.  The  Feast  of 
Pentecost  was  7  times  7  days  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  began  14 
days  (2x7)  after  the  beginning  of  the  month  and 
lasted  7  days.  The  7th  month  was  marked  by 
(1)  Feast  of  Trumpets  on  the  1st  day.  (2)  Fast  of 
Atonement  on  the  10th  day.  (3)  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles from  the  15th  day  to  the  21st.  The  days  of 
'  Holy  Convocation s  were  7  in  number — 2  at  the 
Passover,  1  at  Pentecost,  1  at  the  Feast  of 
Tiumpets,  1  at  the  Bay  of  Atonement,  I  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  1  on  the  d«y  following, 
the  8th  day.  (Willis,  Worship  uj  th°,  Old  Covenant, 
pp.  190,  191). 

(1)  The  Sabbath,  n^,  jin;ig>,  <rd{3{3aroj>. — In  Am  8B, 
2K  422-^,  Is  1M,  Hos  211  it  is  connected  with  the 
New  moon.  Probably,  the  Sabbath  was  originally 
regulated  by  the  ph«'i-=e*  of  the  moon,  and  thus 
occurred  on  the  7th,  14tli,  21st,  and  28th  days  of 
the  month,  the  new  moon  being  reckoned  as  the 
first  Sabbath.  'Among  the  Assyrians  the  first 
twenty-eight  days  of  every  month  were  divided 
into  tour  weeks  of  seven  days  each,  the  seventh, 
fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth  days 
respectively  being  Sabbaths,  and  there  was  a 
geneial  prohibition  of  work  on  these  days' 
(George  Smith,  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  19  f., 
quoted  by  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  112,  and 

*  The  article  is  general  Fuller  details  will  be  found  under 
the  articles  on  the  separate  Feasts  and  Fasts.  See  also  the 
article  FASTING. 


Schultz,  OT  TheoL  i.  204,  who  also  mentions  the 
primitive  Delphic  custom  of  giving  oracles  on  the 
7th  day  as  the  day  dedicated  to  Apollo).  Schultz 
also  points  out  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  derive  the 
name  Sabbath  from  the  planet  Saturn,  which  the 
Rabbis  call  *  Shabbti,'  and  thus  to  bring  the 
Sabbath  holiday  into  connexion  with  the  Chaldee 
worship  of  the  planets.  *  The  naming  of  the  days 
after  certain  •  '  •  *  -  can  hardly  be  so  old  as 

the  Sabbath  • 

•For  the  Sabbath  law  see  Ex  1623-30  (P  and  J), 
208  (E),  2312  (J),  31ia-16  (P),  3421  (JE),  352  (P),  Lv 
193  (H),  233  (P),  262  (H),  Nu  lo32'36  (P),  289  10  (P), 
Dt  512'15.  In  Ex  20s  (E)  it  is  to  commemorate 
God's  seventh  day  of  rest  at  the  creation.  In  Dt 
512-15  ^  commemorates  the  redemption  of  Israel 
from  Egvpt.  On  the  Sabbath  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  —  the  'continual  sacrifice'  — 
of  a  lamb  as  a  "  •  •'•."*  '  was  doubled.  There 
is  no  evidence  <••  x;  .  ;  •  •/  ^servance  in  the  days 
of  the  Patriarchs.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
Sabbath  observance  before  the  time  of  the  Exile 
(  Jer  172°-a7,  Ezk  2012-  13-  16-  »  Is  562"6  68W).  Greater 
strictness  marks  the  post-exilic  period  (Neh  89"12 
1031  1315'22).  For  the  39  kinds  of  work  piuluLited 
by  the  Kabbis  on  the  Sabbath,  and  for  many  other 
actions  and  employments  which  cannot  be  summed 
up  under  any  of  them  which  were  also  forbidden, 
see  Schurer,  HJP  n.  ii.  96-105,  cf.  1  Mae  294~S8- 
39-4^,  2  Mac  525  S26'28  1238  15SS  Mt  129"13,  Mk  31'5, 
Lk  66"10  IS10'17  141'6,  Jn  51'18  914"18.  ?;  "  "  >  "  .  ;  \  *  ••  ;  r 
was  punishable  with  death  (Nu  I  '  k!\,  I  v  ;>i  •  • 
(  J)),  cf.  Ex  165  (J),  where  the  Manna  ceases  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  Ex  353  (P),  where  no  fire  is  to  be 
lighted.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus, 
the  high  priest,  although  legally  bound  to  officiate 
only  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  yet  actually  offici- 
ated, as  a  rule,  every  Sabbath  day,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  New  "Moon*  or  other  festivals  in 
the  course  of  the  year  (Jos.  BJ  v.  v.  7), 

(2)  The  New  Moon  (1)  «hn,  (2)  Bhrfc  IJ?N,  (3)  e?*h 
enn,  (4)  onsnp  «gw},  vovfj^vlat  veoAtsp/a.*—  Closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Sabbath  (see  above).  e  When  under 
the  influence  of  the  Chaldee  method  of  dividing 
time,  the  course  of  the  moon  with  its  four  phases 
was  adopted  as  the  unit  of  time  measurement,  the 
new  moon  and  the  7th  day  were  n,  J  ,  *  :  T.  i  ,»,  •  T*  <1 
as  the  chief  divisions  of  time,  an*  I  ,  '•  ,  •  <  •  -  ;  -  ii<  i  \ 
days'  (Schultz,  OT  TheoL  i.  204).  I  v  •  "  K  .'  s'i 
would  appear  that  the  prophets  were  in  the  habit 
of  gathering  the  people  around  them,  and  perhaps 
of  granting  inquirers  an-  1  ^up  pliant?  an  audience 
at  new  moons  and  on  Sabbat  !LS.  At  everj-  new 
moon  the  number  of  burnt-offerings  was  largely 
increased  j  and  in  addition  a  kid  of  the  goats  was 
to  be  offered  for  a  sin-offering  (Ex  402-  17  (P),  Nu 
1010  (P)  281KUJ  (P)  296  (P),  1  S  20s-  fl-29,  1  Ch  23S1, 
2Ch2*,2Ch29w,  Ps  813-*,  Is  I13-14,  Hos  2",  lEs 

552.  58.  W.  §6  gift.  17.  37 


(3)  The  Feast  of  Trumpets  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
Sabbatical  month,  rr#n$  jn?i, 


jn?i, 

—  The  7th  month  —  Tian—  -  was  the  sacred  month. 
On  the  new  moon  of  the  7th  month—  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets  —  additional  burnt  -  offerings  were  sac- 
rificed (Nu  291"6  (P),  Lv  2324-  25  (P)). 

(4)  The  Sabbatical  Year,  p*A  j-,n^  nrc?,  <rd3/3ara 
dnivaura  T$  yy  (Ex  2310-  n  (J),  Lv  251-7-20-*-"  (H), 
Lv  2S82-88  (H),  Dt  151'11  3P-18),-The  Sabbatical 
year  represented  a  still  further  consecration  of 
time  to  God.  The  land  was  to  keep  a  Sabbath. 
The  fields  were  neither  to  be  tilled  nor  reaped. 
'  Nature  is  to  be  set  free,  as  it  were,  from  the  service 
which  mankind  exacts  from  her,  and  to  be  left 
entirely  to  herself.  Only  what  she  voluntarily 
offers  is  to  be  taken,  and  that  not  for  any  selfish 
purpose'  (Schultz,  OT  TheoL  L  363).  Hebrew 
slaves  were  to  be  set  free  unless  they  wished  fee 
remain  in  service  (Ex  212"6  (J)).  A  harvest  was  to 
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5>e  pirc-«  "rcttis  to  the  poor  of  the  people  (Ex  2S10- n 
'C ,,.  "**'.  A  -c  from  debt  is  prescribed  (Dt  151"6}. 
IB  Ex  23  (J)  the  an;, ri<jf'  i  ifr-tj  is  made  for  man ;  It 
is  a  limitation,  for  tliu  common  good  of  private 
rights  of  property  in  land, — in  fact,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  landless,  who  in  the  7th  year  are  to  have  the 
usufruct  of  the  soil ;  In,  Lv25  (*H)  the  arrangement 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  land, — that  it  may  rest,  if 
not  on  the  7th  day,  at  least  on  the  7th  year ;  and 
f or  the  sake  of  the  Sabbath, — that  it  •  u"  c\'+crrl 
its  supremacy  over  nature  also  ;  ,M  •.,">  **^, 
Prolegomena^  118).  At  the  F.  of  Tabernacles 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  the 
whole  law  was  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  people 
{Neh  813"18).  t  The  70  years'  captivity;  and  the 
land's  desolation  v,*erc  Toward  eel  as  making  up  for 
the  unobserved  Sabbi:!:1^  jf  tiio  land  (Camb.  Comp. 
to  the  Bible,  p.  412)  (2  Ch  3621,  Jer  3414'22).  After  the 
return  from  exile  Kehemiah  bound  the  Jews  by  a 
covenant  to  keep  them  (JSIeh  1031). 

(5)  The  Year  of  Jubilee  *  nm,  &(pecrt$,  Vav,  ttnavrfo 
d^crew  mjfiatrta  (Lv  258'58  2717"24}.—  Peculiar  to  P. 
As  the  Sabbatical  year  corresponded  with  the  7th 
day,  so  the  year  of  Jubilee  corresponded  with 
the  50th,  Le*  Pentecost.  *As  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  seven  Sabbath  days  is  celebrated  as  a 
closing  festival  of  the  forty -nine  days'  period, 
so  is  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  seven  Sabbatic 
years,  as  rounding  off  the  larger  interval ;  the 
seven  Sabba'1  -  .",  ""  .*  <,'  -  '•  .'  "-"e,  which 
are  usually  :•»«"  •>  .•  •.  i  \  •;'  have,  in 

the  circums  •  •  <  •  •,'•,••  •/  harvest 
work,  a  particular  leseniwaiuje  to  the  Sabbatic 
years  which  interrr  f  -'  !<  ;""  <  ."together. 
Jubilee  is  thus  an  <  •  ".  r  ,  ,  ,••!  super- 

imposed upon  the  years  of  fallow,  ic-raided  as  har- 
vest Sabbaths  after  the  analogy  of  Pentecost*  (Well- 
hansen,  Prcl&goMen'*)  119}.  There  were  two  main, 
elements  in  the  Jubilee — the  cin&.:ci]iK.f  ;ori  of  the 
Hebrew  slave,  and  the  return  of  moir^^u  pro- 
perty to  its  hereditary  owner.  Cf.  2  Ch  3631,  Jer 
§48. 34.  u.  wt  Ezk  4617,  Is  611*  *  63*,  Lk  418'S1.  But  in 
Jer  the  term  "iVn  used  in  Lv  2510  is  applied  only  to 
the  7th year.  The  year  of  Jubilee  ^ ;  -  |  \\A\\  ' :i><  ,1 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  the  y).iv'.if  ..\unc- 
ment  (Lv  259). 

II.  THE  GREAT  HISTORICAL  FESTIVALS,  f— As 
the  new  moon  and  the  Sabbath  were  lunar  feasts, 
the  Passover  (with  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread),  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles  were  solar 
festivals,  i.e.  festivals  which  followed  the  seasons 
of  the  year.  ^  *  Three  times  IE  the  year  shalt 
thou  liold  p:ljrrin:a^re  unto  me,  three  times 
in  the  year  siuilj  all  thy  men  appear  before 
«F,  the  God  of  Israel*  (Ex  2314-17  (/),  34s8  (JE), 
Dt  16ie). 

(1)  The  Passover  ncg,  wdo^a.  The  Feast  of  Un« 
leavened  Bread  n^pn  33,  eo/>rJ?  TV?  d£fycw.— The 
Passover,  though  followed  by  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  (ttfieztth),  was  distinct  from  it  both 
in  its  origin  and  in  its  observance.  In  Ex  12  and 
13  two  narratives  are  combined.  Ex  121"13  (P) 
refer  to  the  Passover,  1214"20  (P)  refer  to  the  seven 
days'  F.  of  Ma%z6th,  I231"37  (JE)  refer  to  the  Pass- 
over, 12*8-**  (P)  refer  to  the  Passover,  13s"10  (JE) 
refer  to  yiazztth  (Driver,  LOT>  25).  Josephus 
ili&i.ntfuishes  tl:e  Passover  from  the  F.  of  Mazzdth 
(Ant.  in.  x.  5),  'The  F.  of  Unleavened  Bread 
succeeds  that  of  the  Passover,  and  falls  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  and  continues  beum 
days'  (cf.  Lv  23*-«  (P),  N*  281«-"  (P)).  lint  in 

*  "frr*  in  Lr  25*0  refers  to  the  *  liberty  *  oJ  Sabbatical  year,  in 
Jer  ^a  is.  IT  to  the  liberty  of  slaves  m  7th  year  of  service,  in 
Ezk  4617  prob.  to  Jubilee.  In  Is  61H  its  use  is  figurative. 

t  Tne  distinctive  feature  of  these  D*|Q  is  that  they  are  not 
merely  religion*  festivals  like  those  of  the  'sacred  seasons' 
(D^D),  but  Imply,  like  the  Arab  Ao;(same  word),  avilgnmaqe 
tofffwrt  )w«.  188fl.>.  , 


Mk  14a- 13,  Lk  221  they  are 
4  The  Passover  and  the  Feast  ,  ,      "        .  ,    • 

form  a  double  festival,  just  as  the  Day^  of  Atonemen* 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  do .  It  is  - 1» "  vJ .  i"vJclN 
as  a  direct  J*  r~>r  the  F.  of  "J  .'^.WVO-L 

Bread  that  ,  '•  s  ,  •  is  celebrated  on  the 
evening;  before  the  latter  feast  begins5  (Sehuitz, 
OT  TheoL  vol.  i  p.  364)  [Lv  23s'8  (P)  10"14  (H), 
Nu  92'14  (P)  2816'2B  (P)  333  (P),  Dt  IS1'8- lfl]  The 
"  "*"  between  the  feast  of  the  first  month 
*ast  of  the  seventh  month  should  be 
noticed.  The  tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  for 
'.*i<,c.<-."£  u'ie  Larnb,  is  parallel  to  the  tenth  day  of 
'',e  -L'\C:;  -i  month,  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The 
Passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
and  the  seven  days'  F.  of  Mazzdth  are  parallel  to 
the  eight  days  of  the  F.  of  Tabernacles,  The 
Passover,  which  was  a  sacrificial  feast  (Ex  I227), 
was  observed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  Abib  (the  month  of  ears,  because  in  it  the 
ears  of  wheat  first  appear),  later  Nisan  (Est  37, 
Neh  21).  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  was  the 
opening  as  Pentecost  was  the  closing  festivity  of 
the  seven  weeks'  '  joy  of  harvest*  (Dt  16&,  Lv  2310 
(H)).  Passover  and  Mazzdth  must  be  distinguished. 
Wellhausen  (Prolegomena,  87  ff.)  has  shown  how 
the  Passover  nps  points  back  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
firstlings  (Ex  3418rr  ( JE)  1312£f-  (JE),  Dt  1519a  16lff-). 
It  is  because  J"  smote  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  and 
spared  those  of  Israel  that  the  latter  thenceforward 
are  held  sacred  to  Him.  Because  Pharaoh  refuses 
to  allow  the  Hebrews  to  offer  to  their  God  the 
firstlings  of  cattle  that  are  His  due,  J"  seizes  from 
him  the  firstborn  of  men.  On  the  origin  of  the 
Paschal  ritual  and  its  connexion  with  Arabian  and 
other  customs,  see  W.  B.  Smith,  fiS,  227, 280,  344, 
345,  406,  431, 464, 465 ;  Schultz,  OT  TheoL  i.  p.  364  ; 
Cobb,  Origines  Judaic^  138.  *  In  the  three  great 
festivals  we  can  plainly  discern  relics  of  the  cus- 
toms which  preceded  their  legal  institution.  In 
the  first  (the  Passover)  we  can  distinguish  the 
earlier  belief,  out  of  which  the  offering  of  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock  sprang,  from  the  enactments 
which  are  proper  to  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over,' Cf.  also  for  the  feasts  generally  W.  R, 
Smith,  The  P,  ">r  7>  *t?  <-,f  Tsrael,  newed.  pp.  56, 384  ff., 
where  he  ']or-!\,  r,h'»i  Wellhausen,*  proves  that 
the  chief  occasions  of  worship  in  Israel  (Mazzdth, 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles)  were  the  agricultural 
feasts,  just  as  among  the  Canaanites  arid  otb^r 
ancient  nations.  The  real  starting-point  for  a 
study  of  Jewish  sacred  feasts  is  Gn  42°-  ( J)5  « Abel 
was  a  shepherd,  and  Cain  was  a  husbandman. 
And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto 
the  Lorn ;  juul  Aliol  also  brought  an  offering  of 
the  j* '  ,\//i  HUS  ff  h  is  *7i  e*  '/>.'  *  It  is,*  says  Wellhausen 
(Proleg.  p.  89j,  *  out  of  t>he  simplest,  most  natural, 
and  most  ^idoprcad  offerings,  those  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  flock,  herd,  and  field,  the  occasions 
for  which  recur  ••  «"  1,  •!..  uiil  bhe  seasons  of  the 
year,  that  the  i:'in::i  I  '--I  uiU  took  their  rise. 
The  Passover  corresponds  with  the  firstlings  of 
Abel  the  shepherd,  the  other  three  (Mazzdth, 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles)  with  the  fruits 'pre- 
sented by  Cain,  the  husbandman ;  apart  from  this 
difference,  in  essence  and  foundation  they  are  all 
precisely  alike.*  Thus  the  Passover  in  -N  <••;</•. 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  throe  : ;'?  ,<  i:h  in.-il 
feasts.  It  was  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  r  Tr'-"lL'r  •  •  harvest.  The  name 
*  sacrifice'  -  :•  •-.,>,  applied  to  it  (Ex  1227 
(JE)  34^  (d  tl  i  r.  I  r  .,  „.,  '  in  TSTU  97'18  (P)  it  is  a 
Jcorban  or  offering  (J;IR).  Like  the  peace -offerings, 
the  chief  part  of  it  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers ; 

*  'Not  only  in  the  Jahvristic  but  also  in  the  Deut economic 
legislation  the  festivals  rest  upon  agriculture,  the  basis  ai  once 
of  Me  and  of  religion'  (Proleg.  p.  91). 
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like  the  sin-offerings,  there  was  an  element  of 
atonement  in  it  (2  Ch  3016  3511  refer  to  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  the  Passover) ;  like  the  burnt- 
offerings,  it  was  whole— no  bone  of  it  was  broken  ? 
it  was  roast  with  fire— anything  left  was  burnt 
with  fire.  In  the  two  accounts  of  the  Passover  in 
Ex  12,  several  poir^  -r  "  '  -  ,  are  omitted  in 
the  first,  e.g.  the  •  lamb,  and  the 

manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  eaten ;  fresh  points 
are  added  in  the  second,  e.g.  i^e  h\  >-oz>.  the  basin, 
and  that  none  were  to  leave  their  ho'uses  till  the 
morning. 

On  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  F,  of  Mazzdth, 
which  followed  the  Passover,  2  young  bullocks 
and  1  ram  and  7  lambs  of  the  first  year  were 
offered  as  burnt-offerings,  with  their  meal  and 
drink-offerings,  together  with  a  goat  for  a  sin- 
offering  and  the  continual,  i.e.  daily  Imint-oPei  hip: 
(Nu  2819"25  (P)).  On  the  second  day  of  Mazz6th~ 
Abib  (Nisan)  16th— a  sheaf  of  the  new  corn  was 
oflered  as  a  wave-offering,  together  with  a  lamb  of 
the  first  year  for  a  "  ,-•  ,  "  \  2310-14  (H)), 

The  first  and  last  daj  •  •  15th  and 

21st  days  of  the  month— were  days  of  *  holy  con- 
vocation,' in  which  no  servile  work  might  be  done 
(Lv23'(P)). 

There  are  few  references  to  the  Passover  in  OT 
(Nu  9  (P),  Jos  510'12  (P),  2  Ch  30.  35,  Ezr  619, 

I  Es  Jl.  6.  8.  9. 13.  17. 19.  20.  21.  22  710.  H).  In  NT  &Q&  Jfl. 
262. 17. 18. ttf  MQj-  141. 13.14.  16  J^  241  22L  7- 8'  U-  "•  W, 

Jn  21*-23  64  ll®  121  131 1828-89  1914,  Ac  124,  1  Co57, 
He  II28.  Later  Jewish  ordinances  distinguish 
between  the  so-called  *  Egyptian  Passover/  that  is, 
as  it  was  enjoined  for  the  first  night  of  its  celebra- 
tion, and  the  'permanent  Passover,'  as  it  was  to 
be  observed  ^by  Israel  after  their  possession  of  the 
land  of  promise  (Edersheim,  Bible  History,  vol.  ii.). 
On  the  later  additions  to  the  Paschal  ceremonial, 
e.g.  the  recitation  of  the  history  of  redemption,  the 
four  cups,  the  Hallel  (Ps  113-118),  the  Chagig&h, 
etc.,  see  Edersheim,  The  Temple:  its  Ministry  and 
Services  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  chs.  xi.  xii. ; 
and  for  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  see  ch, 
xiii.  of  the  same. 

(2)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost.— (L)  ntyw  ao,  toprij 
epSotuidw,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Ex  S422  (JE),  Dt 
1610) ;  (ii.)  TXjTn  jg,  loor))  0e/>t<r/ioO,  the  Feast  of  Har- 
vest (Ex  2318  (J))  ,*  (iii.)  D'Tonri  or,  ^  fatpa,  rw;>  v&w, 
the  Day  of  Firstfruifcs  (Nu  2828  (P) ;  cf.  Ex  2229  (J) 
2319  ( J)  3426  ( JE)}.    Fifty  days  after  the  offering  of 
the  Paschal  wave-sheaf,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  or 
Weeks,  or  Harvest,  was  kept  on  or  about  the  8th 
of  Sivan,  the  third  month.    It  lasted  a  single  day 
(Dt  169"12).    The  day  was  a  day  of  *  holy  convoca- 
tion' (Lv  2321  (P)).    The  feast  marked  the  com- 
uletion  of  the  corn  harvest,  and  according  to  the 
later  Jews  it  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  law 
(Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc.,  ch.  xiii.  p.  225).    It 
closed  the  New  Year  holiday  season.    The  sacri- 
fices were  similar  to  those  offered  on  the  seven  days 

•  "  H'o  T.  ,-f  "    .x'7  'Nu  2826-31  (P)).     The  char- 
<«•.•<••    !„  ."  feast  was  the  offering  and 

waving  of  two  leavened  loaves  of  wheaten  flour, 
together  with  a  sin-offering,  burnt-offerings,  and 
peace-offei  i  n ^  (L v  2315"20  (H)).  As  a  wave-sheaf  was 
offered  at  Mafztth,  uhioh  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  harvest,  as  the  consecration  of  the  first- 
fruits,  so  two  wave-loaves  were  offered  at  Pentecost, 
which  marked  the  completion  of  the  corn  harvest. 
The  feast  is  not  referred  to  in  OT,  but  see  2  Mac 
1232,  Ac212018, 1  Co  168  (cf.  Edersheim,  The  Temple, 
pp.  225-231), 

(3)  The   Feast   of  Tabernacles.—  rtaep  ao,   eoprJj 
VKWW,  F.  of  Tabernacles  or  Booths  (Lv  2S34,  Dt 
1618);    TC$H    ao,    eoprr?    (rwreXeJas   (Ex    2316),    ^op-ri) 
orwayuyTjs  (Ex  3422),  the  F.  of  Ingathering.     This 
feast  was  observed  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd  of 
Tisri  (the  seventh  month),  following  closely  upon 


the  Fast  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month — the  Day  of 
Atonement.  It  marked  the  completion  of  the 
harvest  of  fruit,  oil,  and  wine,  and  historically  it 
commemorated  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  the  harvest-home  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  people  came  *  from  the  villages  and  towns  to 
the  fruit  gardens  to  live  in  booths,  and  enjoy  a 
;  J  ,  i:  l-o^-y'  (Ex  2316  (J)  S422  (JE), 

.-  A,   •;  •  -  ;P: :;,  >:«:  29™-** (P),  Dt  1613-15 si10-13). 

The  sacrifices  at  this  feast  were  far  more  numerous 
than  at  any  other.  On  each  of  the  seven  days 
1  kid  of  tne  goats  was  offered  as  a  sin-offering, 
and  2  rams  and  14  lambs  as  a  burnt-offering. 
Also  70  bullocks  were  offered  on  the  seven  days, 
beginning  with  13  on  the  first  day  and  diminishing 
by  one  each  day  until  on  the  7th  day  7  were 
offered  (Nu  2912"8*).  After  the  seven  days  a  solemn 
day  of  *holy  convocation3  was  observed  ('  the  last 
day,  that  great  dav  of  the  feast,'  Jn  7s7),  which 
marked  the  conclusion,  not  only  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  but  of  the  whole  cycle  of  the  festal 
year.  On  this  day  1  bullock,  1  ram,  and  7  lambs 
were  offered  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  1  goat 
for  a  -'.i-oTi  i>£  (Nu  29s5-38).  The  feast  is  alluded 
to  in  1  ,'\  6-  !->'-,  2  Ch  5s  78fr%  Ezr  34,  Neh  814'18, 
Zee  1416'19,  Jn  71-1021.  On  the  later  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  feast,  e.g.  the  procession  to 
Siloam  to  fetch  water  and  its  solemn  llbalion  at 
the  altar  (Jn  7s7),  the  singing  of  the  Hallel  (Pss 
113-118),  the  daily  -iroc*  ^ions*  round  the  altar, 
and  the  sevenfold  i«jj>r Linen  on  the  seventh,  day 
(Ps  11825),  the  lighting  of  the  four  great  golden 
candelabra  in  the  court  of  the  women  ( Jn  813),  the 
singing  of  Pss  105.  29.  50.  94.  81.  82,  and  the 
public  :  ""  •  e  JT  \*  law  on  the  first  dav  of  the 
week  ir  '  •  -  •  "  •:  year,  see  Edersheim,  The 
Temple,  etc.,  ch.  xiv.  pp.  232-249 ;  Westcott  on  St. 
John,  notes  on  ch.  7s*  812.  [On  the  daily  service,, 
which  formed  the  substratum  of  the  entire  worship 
of  the  Temple,  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  on  every  Sabbath  and  every 
festival  day,  see  Schurer,  HJP  ii.  273-299.] 

III.  THE  MINOB  FESTIVALS.— (1)  The  Feast 
of  Purim  (onis,  fyovpat).  —  In  2  Mac  1588  it  is 
called  i)  MapSoxaiVcT?  ^pa,  'Mordecafs  Day.'  It 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Mordecai 
to  commemorate  the  overthrow  of  Haman  and 
the  failure  of  his  plots  against  the  Jews  (Est  37 
915-32).  it  was  held  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
the  month  Adar  (the  twelfth  month).  The  13th 
of  Adar — 'the  day  of  Nicanor' — originally  a 
feast  to  commemorate  his  death  (1  Mac  T49,  2  Mac 
1588),  at  a  later  time  became  a  fast — *the  Fast  of 
Esther'— in  pioparutiou  for  the  Feast  of  Purim, 
which  wtih  of  a  verv  joyou*  character.  DeLagarde 
(followed  by  Schultz,  "OT  Theol.  p.  431,  and  Encyl. 
Brit.  9th  ed.  vol.  xx.  p.  115)  thinks  that  the  feast 
which  dates  from  the  Persian  period  is  itself  of 

the 


Esther 
pointing  to  a  form  QovpSata,  instead  of  Purim. 

Edersheim  identifies  the  F.  of  Purim  with  the 
unnamed  feast  in  Jn  51,  *  for  no  other  feast  could 
have  intervened  between  December  (Jn  4s5)  and 
the  Passover  (Jn  64),  except  that  of  the  "Dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple, "  and  that  is  specially  desig- 
nated as  such  (Jn  1022)  and  not  simply  as  a  Feast 
of  the  Jews'  (The  Temple,  etc.,  p.  291).  On  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  Adar  the  whole  Book 
(MegUlah  or  Boll)  of  Esther  was  read  at  the  syna- 
gogue service,  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  great 
deliverance  by  Esther  alive,  *the  children  raising 
their  loudest  and  angriest  cries  at  every  mention 
of  the  name  of  Hainan,  the  congregation  stamping 
on  the  floor,  with  Eastern  demonstrativeness,  and 
imprecating  from  every  voice  the  curse,  "  Let  his 
name  be  blotted  out,  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall 
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rot."  Year  by  year  In  the  Nazareth  synagogue 
Jesus  must  have  seen  and  heard  all  this,  and  how 
the  reader  tried  to  lead  in  one  breath  the  verses  in 
which  Haman  and  his  sons  are  jointly  mentioned, 
fco  show  that  they  were  hanged*  together '  (Geikie, 
The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  L  226).  Eder&heim 
(The  Life  and  T lines  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i 
229)  speaks  of  the  *  good  cheer  and  boisterous 
enjoyments'  of  the  Feast  of  Purim,  some  of  its 
customs  *  almost  reminding  us  of  our  fifth  of 
November/ 

(2)  The  Feast  of  the  Dedication  ft  f  the  Temple  (nmq, 
rrgrr  315:0,  #y/eafria,  1  Mac  45''  w,  2  Mac  10W' ;  0<3ra, 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  vii  7). — It  was  instituted  by  Judas 
JVIaccabseus  in  B.C.   164,  when  the  temple  which 
had    been    desecrated    by   Antiochu-   "CpIpKvics 
was    once    more   ;    •"*  *        -<!af.  (;L  oil    TO 
the  service  of  J".'             .  '  •  •          on  the  25th 
of   Chislev  (the  ninth    month),   and   lasted   for 
eight  days.     'All  through  the  land  the  people 
assembled  in  their  synagogues,  carrying  branches 
of    palm   and   other    trees  in  their  hands,   and 
held   jubilant  services.      No    fast    or   mourning 
could  commence  during  the  feast,  and  a  blaze  of 
lamps,  lanterns,  and   torches  illuminated  every 
house,   within  and  without,   each    evening.      In 
Jerusalem  the  temple  itself  was  thus  !i^hu»d  up. 
The  young-  of  every  household  heard  Lhe  stirring 
deeds  of  the  Maccabees,  to  rouse  them  to  noble 
emulation,  and  -with  these  were  linked  the  story 
of  the  heroic  Judith  and  the  Assyrian  Holof  ernes  * 
(Geikie,   The  Lifo  and  Words  q"  Christ,  vol.  i. 
p,  225).    It  will  be  noticed  that  iit"  four  p.ir(  iruliu- 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  resembled  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  (1)  in  its  duration  of  eight  days ;  (2) 
iti  the  chanting  of  the  Hallel  (Pss  113-118) ;  (3)  in 
the  pr;v<  i'  c  01  carrying  palm  branches ;  (4)  in  the 
illumination  of  the  temple,    Edersheim,  in  The 
Lij-i  (tiftfi  Tun**  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  2271, 
thinks  that  the  first  three  particulars  were  derived 
from  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  and  that  the 
last  (the  temple  illumination)  passed  from   the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  into  the  observances  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.    The  date  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  the  £5th  of  Chislev,  some  hold  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  ancient  Church  as  that 
of  the  birth  of  our  Blessed  Lord—Christmas — -the 
dedication  of  the  true  temple,  which  was  the  body 
of  Jesus  (Jn  210)  (Edersheim,   The  Tim}Je*  <•!<:., 
p.    293,  and  *  Christmas  a   Festival    of   Jcwi-h 
Origin '  in  The  Leisure  Hour  for  Dec.  1873).    The 
F.  of  the  Dedication  is  mentioned  in  Jn  1022. 

(3)  Tfo  Feast  of  Wood  Offering  or  of  the  Wood- 
carriers,  ^vKofioplav  (Jos.  13 J,  n.  xvli  6),  on  the  15th 
of  AMb — being  the  last  of  the  nine  occasions  on 
which  offerings  of  wood  were  brought  for  the  use 
of  the  temple  (cl  Keh  1034  1331). 

The  Feast  of  the  Reading  of  the  Law  (1  Es  950, 
Neh  aft) ;  The  Feast  ofNiccrtior  on  the  13th  of  Adar 
(1  Mae  749) ;  The  Feast  of  the  Captured  Fortress  on 
the  2Srd  of  lyyar  (the  second  month)  (1  Mac  13&0*S2) ; 
and  Th&  Fmst  of  Baskets,  evidently  *  never  attained 
to  any  real  •  r  "••:  '•  •  T  .i-ce?  (see  Scliultz, 
OT  TheoL  i  'V.  ;  ,1  -  i  •  ,  The  Temple,  etc., 
295  f.,  on  the  Feast  of  Wood  Oilering). 

IT,  FASTS.— (1)  Tlw  Day  of  Atonement.  — & 
e^rrr,  jjftfpa  <*|tXa<r/Ao0,  lit.  Day  of  the  Coverings  or 
Atonement  (Lv  16  (P)  and  23-7'82  (H),  Ex  3010  (P) 
Ku  297'11  (P)).  It  was  the  only  fast  day  prescribed 
by  the  law  (Lv  2S27  (H)).  In  the  Talmud  it  is 
called  *  The  D.iy*  (na^j ;  in  the  NT  it  is  called  'the 
fast/  ^  vvffTcia.  (Ac  £78),  The  sacrifices  wore  three- 
fold :  (1)  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices;  (2)  the 
special  expiatory  sacrifices  of  the  day;  (3)  the 
festive  sacrifices  (Ku  297"11).  The  charaeterisfcie 
feature  of  the  day  was  the  offering  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing of  atonement  by  the  high  priest  alone  (Lv  1633) 
—nob  in  his  gorgeous  official  dress,  but  in  the  • 


simple  white  linen,  robes  of  purity  and  consecration 
(Lv  164  29- 31  23-7  3J,  Nu  297). 

The  order  of  pi  oceetl  :n#»  is  given  in  Lv  16.  la 
vv.3"1£>  we  have  the  general  outline,  in  vv.11"28  the 
details,  which  were  as  follows :  (1)  The  killing  of 
the  bullock  by  the  high  priest  as  a  sin-offering  for 
himself  and  Ms  house ;  (2)  the  burning  of  incense 
;:>  '  "T  :<  <r  TT,  ••  „;.  <\<>  ];•/  iriest;  (3)  the 
-  ,••  .'  "jr."  "  (i<  c\  I  x  -  ~  '  $Ti8eju,a)  with 
u1,  'ui,  {  -  i  •  ,  -  "-",•;;•!•  ,-: ; 4) the  casting 
io  -  ,,,ir«  :  -o  i,  ,  -  M  ';  .  •;  •  -  -  ''-offering,  one 
goat  for  J",  one  for  Azazel  C?7**,v,  PMo,  'The  one 
goat  is  given  to  "  1 1  •-  "•  ••  "  •  <  ^  s.  •  -'."  and  the  lot 
which  it  received  i-.r-  M  .  .  i  .  V  piophecy  "sent 
away""  •  o  •  <  *  *>  •  ^  •  •*'  'Tx>\ 

faraway  .„  .  ,••:•.  •-  '/  \.'  -  '.  "•l  ':«  "  '». 
a  personal  "being,  in  opposition  to  J",  the  personal 
name  of  God.3  ttchwiiz,  l  Some  powerful  being  to 
whom  the  animal  is  •  -- "_:»!  1  and  to  whom  it  is 
sent  with  the  now  forgiven  guilt  of  the  reconciled 
people.  .  .  .  This  being  must  be  conceived  of  as 
strange  and  unholy.  «  .  .  An  Aramaic  name  for 
an  unclean  and  ungodlike  power,  which  has  its 
abode  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  accursed  land  out- 
side the  sacred  bounds  of  the  camp.'  Watson  in 
Comb.  Comp.  to  the  Bible,  *  Azazel,  the  completely 
separate  one,  the  evil  spirit  n(_«,!ilul  !."•  u'\ tiling 
in  the  desert').  See  AZAZEL.  foj  The  k.i!  r:;.r  of 
the  goat  of  the  ;•"«»•/!«•'-,  -ir,-<niering  by  me  nigh 
priest;  (6)  the  -;  • :  k1  M-JT  or  rhe  mercy-seat  with 
the  blood  of  liio  IM.'.I'  -  ••  ill-offering ;  (7)  the 
sprinkling  of  tin  i»l<-  •.,  01  <•;•!>  sin -offering  on  the 
golden  altar  of  incense  and  before  it  seven  times; 
(8)  atonement  for  the  court  and  altar  of  burnt- 
oifering;  (9)  confession  of  sin  over  the  live  goat, 
and  his  dismissal  into  the  wilderness  to  Azazel  j 
(10)  resumption  by  the  high  priest  of  the  gorgeons 
robes  of  his  office;  (11)  the  offering  of  burnt- 
u*  !IIK  nrd  burning  the  fat  of  the  sin-offerings; 
I  >  'i|i>  ii>|i>i.»ii  of  the  sin-offerings  without  the 
•  inn-  Fi  ;  I'l  '  ;.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  was'  to  preserve  the  holiness  of  the 
sanctuary  as  a  fit  place  of  meeting  between  God 
and  man.  There  weie  five  subjects  of  atonement : 

(1)  The  Holy  Sanctuary  (i.e.  the  Holy  of  Holies)  • 

(2)  the  7         ;he  Holy  Place);  (3)  the 

altar  (  ^  •  ;  (4)  the  priest ;  (5)  all 

the  congregation. 

It  is  significant  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Day  of  A  to  ic'sio-ii  until  Sir  505fll.  Zee  39  is  doubt- 
ful. In  >L  :  S  it  might  have  been  expected.  Neh 
773b_os8  recor(is  (i)  the  observance  of  the  ?east  of 
Trumpets  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  of 
the  year  B.C.  444 ;  (2)  the  celebration  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  including  the  reading  of  the  books 
of  the  law  day  by  day,  rroin  the  15th  to  the  22nd 
of  the  same  month  ;  (3)  the  observance  of  a  day  of 
general  fasting  and  prayer  on  the  24th  day  of  the 
same  month.  Ei  t  h  er  t  fi  e  24th  day  was  observed  in 
place  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  on  the  10th  day,  or 
the  latter  had  not  yet  been  M'.T.HM'  .\  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  latter  ;.'  ."••  ;  ,« .•  'This 
testimonium  e  silentio  is  enough ;  down  to  that 
date  (B.C  444}  the  great  day  of  the  Priestly  code 
(now  introduced  for  the  first  time)  had  not  existed ' 
(Wellhausen,  JW/w^/w,;////  p.  ui).  For  the  refer- 
ences in  the  NT  see  Ro  3^  (iXacrr^ptoj',  rn$3).  He  218 


v  .twfrfs)  (Willis,  Worship  of  the  Old  Covenant,  pp, 
201-214;  Edeisheim,  The  Temple,  etc,,  ch.  xvl 
pp.  263-288).  Soe  further,  ATQNWENT  (I>AV  OF). 
(2)  Qlh*r  Fasts.— The  Day  of  Atonement  was  the 
only  fast  day  prescribed  by  the  law.  But  we  re,ad 
of  individual  and  national  fasts  in  Jg  2026,  1  S  7€ 
31",  2  S  12"  1  K  21*  "  *,  Jon  S5- 7- «,  Jer  14"  »  •> 

La  230,  Jl  I"  212.  1BJ  IS  583-7s  Xell  ylfi  <  Est  4^  jy^  ^ 

1  Mac  347.    Two  passages  in  Zee  call  for  comment, 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  FEASTS  AND  FASTS 


Group, 

Feast  or  Fast. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deutero- 
nomy. 

References  outside 
Pentateuch. 

References  in 
New  Test. 

I. 

Connected  with  the  Institution  of  the  Sabbath. 

1.  Sabbath  . 

162330     208 

2312311M6 

3421  352 

193  233  262 

1532  3G  289  10 

512-15 

1  S  20«  6,  2  K  423  us-?, 
JSTeh8q  MKMI  I3i5-22f 
Is  5<»2-«  5i>i2,  Jer 
172027,  E/k  201218, 
Bos  213,  Am  85 

Mt  129-13,  ark  31  5,  Lk 

2.  New  Moon      .       . 

402-17 

M 

31  296 

.. 

1  S    205,    ps    813  4,    IS 

113.14,  Am  85,  1  Mao 
1034 

Col  2«. 

3.  Sabbatical    Month, 
Feast  of  Trumpets 

.. 

2324.25 

291, 

.. 

Keh*.» 

•• 

4.  Sabbatical  Year      . 

2310  11 

251-7.2022 
2632-35 

- 

151-11 
319-13 

2Ch  3621,  Neh  1031, 
Jer  34H  1  Mac  6^3 

•• 

5.  Jubilee  Year  . 

.. 

258-53  2717-24 

.. 

» 

Is  611  2  634,  Jer  348 

14  15.  17  (?),  Ezk  46!7 

Lk  418-21,  Rev  211-5. 

1 

Three  Historical  Feast*. 

1.  Passover        and 

12  131-10 
2314-17 
3418  25 

235-14 

Q214  2816-25 
333 

161-8.16 

Jos  59  10,  2  K  2321  23, 
2  Ch  30.  35,  Ezr  019, 
Ezk  4521 

Mt  261  2,  Mk  141  *2. 

1*  16,  Lk  2*1  22*  7  8. 

11  13  15,    Jn    213    §4 
1155  121   igl    1828  39 

19M,  Acts  12*.  lOo 

56-8. 

2.  Pentecost 

22s9  2316  1» 
3422  26 

2310-21 

2826-31 

168-12 

2  Mac  1232 

Ac  21  2016,  1  Co  168. 

3.  Tabernacles    * 

23163423 

2334-36  3944 

2015MO 

3110-13 

mEzr  3*  '814-17,  Zee 

*  1416  19 

Jn  71-1021. 

III. 
Minor  feasts. 

1.  Punm     . 

.. 

« 

.. 

«• 

Est  915-33,  1  Mac  7*>, 
2  Mac  1538 

Jn  51  (?). 

2.  Dedication  or  Lights 

.. 

•• 

•• 

.. 

1  Mac   462-59,   2  Mac 

1067 

Jnioaa. 

•a 

Day  of  Atonement  . 

8010 

16,  2327-32 

297-11 

» 

Zee  39  (?),  Sir  505* 

Ac  »r>    TK  .'•-  41*16 
/,]••  2  ;JJ'>^  5 
911-15. 

78"5  and  819.  In  7s"5  Zechariah,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry put  to  him  by  the  men  of  Bethel  about  fast- 
ing, declares  that  J"  demands  no  fasts,  but  only 
observance  of  His  moral  commands.  Two  fasts 
had  been  in  observance  in  the  5th  and  7th  months 
for  seventy  years, — the  fast  of  the  5th  month 
(9th  Abib),  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  by  fire  (2  K  25s) ;  and  the  fast 
of  the  7th  month  (2nd  Tisri),  in  memory  of  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  and  the  annihilation  of  all  that 
remained  of  the  Jewish  state  (Jer  41).  In  ch.  8  he 
pictures  the  Messianic  future,  when  the  fast  days 
•\\  ill  be<  nine  ^on^om-  ol  ylndne*-  and  cheerful  feasts. 
Ho  udu-  to  73':>  tuo  other  fast- :  the  fast  of  the  4th 
month  (17th  Tammuz),  in  memory  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  (Jer  392),  and  the  fast  of  the  10th 
month  (10th  Tebeth),  in  memory  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar (2  K  251).  Zechariah  knows  nothing  of 
'the  Fast' — the  Day  of  Atonement.  Later  fasts 
'fame  into  a  position  co-ordinate  with  the  feasts, 
ana  became  a  stated  and  very  important  element 
of  the  ordinary  worship'  (Wellhausen,  Prolego- 


Fasting  degenerated  into  formalism- 
In  the  NT  cf.  Mt  515ff-  914, 


m#nat  112). 
and-olf-.is:1! 

Mk  i. M  ,  Ik  r>KU  1812,  Ac  279,  2  Co  6fi  II27. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the 
system  of  fasts  received  such  an  impulse  that  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  days  on 
which  fasting  was  forbidden.  The  present  Jewish 
calendar  contains  twenty-two  fast-days,  besides  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  the  Fast  of  Esiher,  arid  the 
four  fasts  of  Zee  S19  (Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc., 
pp.  297-301). 
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